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Letter  of  Transmittal 


United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  November  4,  194b. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  on  the  trend  of  urban  wage 
rates  in  April  1946,  which  was  prepared  in  the  Bureau’s  Wage  Analysis  Branch 
under  the  direction  of  Frances  Jones  Clerc  and  Eleanor  K.  Buschman.  Field 
work  for  the  survey  was  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau’s  regional 
wage  analysts. 

Ewan  Clague,  Commissioner. 

Hon.  L.  B.  Schwellenbach, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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Trends  in  Urban  Wage  Rates,  April  1946 1 

URBAN  wage  rates  showed  greater  advances  between  October  1945 
and  April  1946  than  in  any  6-month  period  since  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II,  and  at  the  end  of  August  1946  they  were  still  registering 
substantial  gains  each  month.  Despite  large  increases  in  basic  rates, 
however,  real  wages  still  showed  only  moderate  advances  over  January 
1941  levels,  as  a  result  of  a  42.6-percent  rise  in  consumers’  prices 
between  January  1941  and  August  1946.  If  measured  from  wartime 
peak  levels,  real  weekly  earnings  show  a  decline  despite  the  basic 
wage  rate  increases  that  have  occurred  during  the  reconversion  period, 
whereas  real  wage  rates  show  a  small  gain. 

These  facts  were  disclosed  by  an  analysis  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  semiannual  survey  of  the  trend  of  urban  wage  rates  for 
April  1946.  The  urban  wage-rate  series  covers  all  manufacturing 
industries  and  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  finance  groups,  local 
utilities,  and  service  trades  of  the  nonmanufacturing  industries. 


War  and  Postwar  Wage  Movements  in  Manufacturing 

In  April  1946,  8  months  after  the  end  of  war  with  Japan,  average 
hourly  wage  rates  in  urban  manufacturing  industry  as  a  whole  stood 
11.7  percent  above  the  VJ-day  level,  12.4  percent  above  the  VE-day 

1  For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  Bureau's  measure  of  urban  wage  trends  and  the  findings  of  pre¬ 
vious  surveys,  see  Monthly  Labor  Review,  October  1944  (p.  684),  or  Serial  No.  R.  1684;  February  1946 
(p.  379),  or  Bulletin  No.  809;  September  1945  (p.  519),  or  Bulletin  No.  846;  and  February  1946  (p.  289),  or 
Bulletin  No.  860. 

Urban  wage  rate  trends  should  not  be  confused  with  trends  of  factory  earnings  published  in  each  issue 
of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review.  The  urban  wage-rate  series  measures  changes  in  basic  wage  rates  result¬ 
ing  from  general  changes  in  pay  scales  and  from  individual  wage-rate  adjustments  within  occupational 
classifications.  For  incentive  workers  they  reflect  changes  in  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of  key  occu¬ 
pational  groups.  They  exclude  the  effect  of  such  factors  as  the  shifting  of  employment  among  regions, 
industries,  and  occupations,  and  most  of  the  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  labor  force,  as  well  as  changes 
in  payments  for  overtime  and  late-shift  work,  vacations  and  holidays,  and  other  similar  items. 

The  series  dealing  with  trends  of  factory  earnings,  on  the  other  hand,  is  based  on  gross  earnings  of  all  wage 
earners  and  reflects  such  factors  as  hours  of  work,  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  late-shift  work,  and  shifting 
of  employment  among  regions,  industries,  and  occupations.  The  estimated  straight-time  average  hourly 
earnings  are  computed  by  applying  a  correction  factor  to  gross  average  earnings  to  eliminate  the  effect  of 
overtime  premiums  but  not  of  night-shift  premiums  or  other  factors  affecting  gross  earnings. 
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level,  and  48.9  percent  above  the  rates  that  prevailed  prior  to  the 
wartime  wage  rise,  in  January  1941  (table  1).  Since  April  1946, 2  wage 
rates  have  continued  to  advance  at  a  rate  of  approximately  I  percent 
per  month. 

Urban  wage  rates  showed  moderate  increases  throughout  the  war. 
An  advance  of  17.0  percent  in  manufacturing  industries  occurred 
during  the  21-month  prestahilization  period  (January  1941  to  October 
1942).  The  subsequent  period  of  wage  stabilization  (October  1942 
to  August  1945)  witnessed  gains  in  manufacturing  wage  rates  aver¬ 
aging  somewhat  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  per  month  and  totaling 
13.9  percent,  bringing  the  total  increase  between  January  1941  and 
the  end  of  the  war  with  Japan  to  33.3  percent.  Average  weekly 
earnings  in  manufacturing  rose  more  sharply,  and  reached  a  high  point 
in  January  1945,  which  was  78.3  percent  above  the  January  1941  base 
period.  This  gain  was  the  composite  result  of  higher  wage  rates,  a 
longer  average  workweek  (by  16.4  percent),  substantial  amounts  of 
premium  pay  for  overtime  and  late-shift  work,  and  the  movement 
of  large  numbers  of  workers  from  lower-wage  industries  and  areas 
to  those  where  higher  wages  prevailed. 

The  months  following  January  1945,  however,  recorded  a  steady 
decline  in  weekly  manufacturing  earnings  from  the  all-time  high  of 
that  month,  culminating  in  a  sharp  break  in  August  1945,  coincident 
with  the  end  of  the  war  with  Japan.  This  decline  reflected  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  above-named  factors  (except  wage-rate  increases)  oper¬ 
ating  in  reverse  while  reconversion  to  a  peacetime  economy  got  under 
way.3 

In  the  summer  of  1945,  organized  labor  began  a  concerted  drive  for 
increases  in  wage  rates  that  would  maintain  wartime  levels  of  earn¬ 
ings  under  a  potentially  shorter  peacetime  workweek.  When  wage 
controls  were  relaxed  in  August  1945,  numerous  employers  immedi¬ 
ately  put  into  effect  wage  increases  that  were  pending  approval  by 
the  National  War  Labor  Board;  some  gave  raises  that  they  had  been 
prevented  from  granting  during  the  period  of  wage  stabilization; 
and  still  others  allowed  interim  increases  of  small  amounts  which 
they  intended  to  supplement  after  clarification  of  governmental  wage 
policy  and  the  establishment  of  wage-movement  patterns  for  indi¬ 
vidual  industries  or  areas.  These  types  of  increases  accounted  for 
most  of  the  1.7  percent  rise  in  urban  wage  rates  that  occurred  between 
August  and  October  1945. 

2  Estimate  based  on  the  Bureau’s  monthly  series  of  average  weekly  hours  and  average  hourly  earnings. 
The  latest  data  for  the  urban  wage-rate  series  apply  to  April  1946. 

The  upward  movement  of  wages  since  April  1946  is  caused  mainly  by  first  or  additional  increases  nego¬ 
tiated  to  bring  the  rates  in  specific  establishments  into  line  with  industry  or  area  patterns. 

!  See  the  Bureau’s  monthly  series  of  Hours  and  Earnings,  and  of  Employment  and  Pay  Rolls,  published 
monthly  in  mimeographed  form  and  summarized  in  each  issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review. 
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During  the  6-month  period  following  October  1945,  pattern-setting 
wage  negotiations  of  national  importance  were  concluded,  anil  in¬ 
creases  in  wage  rates  became  general  throughout  the  country.  Some 
of  these  increases  followed  industry  patterns,  some  followed  area 
patterns,  and  a  great  many  were  modeled  after  the  pattern  of  18)4 
cents  set  in  the  1946  steel  case.4  The  net  increase  in  urban  wage 
rates  between  October  1945  and  April  1946,  chargeable  in  the  main 
to  these  general  wage  changes,  was  9.8  percent.  More  than  half  of 
this  amount  occurred  after  February  13,  1946,  the  closing  date  of  the 
“wage  increase  pattern  period”  established  by  Executive  Order  No. 
9697  of  February  14,  1946.  General  wage  increases  between  VJ-day 
and  April  1946  brought  the  total  of  manufacturing  wage  changes 
resulting  from  this  type  of  increase  to  29.6  percent  for  the  period 
since  January  1,  1941. 

Table  1  shows  movements  of  wages  in  manufacturing,  as  indicated 
by  various  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  wage  measures,  for  specified 
periods,  January  1941  to  April  1946. 


Table  1—  Comparative  Summary  of  Changes  in  Earnings  and  W  age  Rates  in  Manu¬ 
facturing,  January  1941-Aoril  1946 


Period 

Percent  of  change  in  specified  period 

Gross 

weekly 

earnings 

Gross 

hourly 

earnings 

Adjusted 
hourly 
earnings 1 

Urban 

wage 

rates 

General 

wage 

changes 

Total  period  (January  1941-April  1946).. . 

+61.0 

+54.9 

+54.7 

2+48. 9 

+29.6 

Prestabilization  period  (January  1941-October  1942) . 

Stabilization  period  (October  1942- August  1945) - 

October  1942-April  1943 - - - 

April  1943-October  1943 . . . . 

October  1943-April  1944 - 

April  1944-October  1944 - - - - 

October  1944-April  1945  (VE-day) . . . 

April  1945-August  1945  (VJ-day) - - 

Postwar  period  (August  1945-April  1946) . . 

August  1945-Oetober  1945 -  ----- 

October  1945-February  1946  (Executive  Order 
No  9G97)  _ _ 

+46.0 

+7.3 

+9.2 

+5.6 

+1.5 

+3.1 

+.4 

-11.5 

+2.8 

-1.8 

-1.0 

+5.7 

+30.7 

+14.7 

+5.7 

+4.7 

+2.5 

+1.8 

+1.3 

-1.9 

+3.3 

-3.8 

+1.7 

+5.6 

+21.5 

3+15.  6 
+3.2 
+3.6 
+3.0 
+2.1 
+1.9 
'+•9 

3+10. 1 
3+1.0 

+4.2 

+4.6 

3+17.  0 

2+13.  9 
2+3.0 
+3.8 
+1.9 
+2.  2 
+1.6 
+.v 

<+11.7 

3+1.7 

+4.3 

+12.6 

+3.6 

+1.1 

+.5 

+.5 

+.4 

+.5 

+.4 

3+11.  1 
3+1.5 

+4.1 

February  1946-April  1946 - 

+5.  6  |  -t-O.  1 

1  Hourly  earnings  excluding  premium  payments  for  overtime,  and  with  industries  weighted  m  proportion 
to  their  1941  employment. 

2  Partially  estimated.  ...... 

s  Data  not  available  for  August  1945.  July  1945  data  substituted.  ......  .. 

*  October  1945  estimates  revised  on  basis  of  more  precise  data  obtained  in  connection  with  the  April  1946 
survey.  Previously  published  October  estimates  were  obtamed  from  a  survey  of  18  of  the  69  cities  usually 
represented  in  the  Bureau’s  indexes  of  urban  wage  rates. 


MOVEMENTS  OF  GROSS  AND  REAL  MANUFACTURING  WAGES 


Wartime  t rends.- —Projecting  the  urban  wage-rate  index  beyond 
April  1946  in  the  light  of  other  wage  measures  for  the  same  period, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  further  increase  of  4  to  5  percent  between 

i  For  data  on  postwar  general  wage  increases,  see  Postwar  Increases  in  Basic  Wage  Rates,  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  September  1946,  or  mimeographed  Bureau  press  release,  Increases  Granted  in  Basic  Rates  Since 
VJ-day,  dated  September  20,  1946. 
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April  and  August  1946.  Urban  wage  rates  were,  therefore,  about  56 
percent  above  prewar  (January  1941)  levels  in  August  1946.  Average 
weekly  earnings,  which  fell  14.6  percent  between  January  1945  and 
February  1946,  began  to  rise  again  with  increases  in  basic  rates,  and 
in  August  1946  were  67.5  percent  above  January  1941  levels.  The 
impact  of  the  42.6-percent  rise  in  consumers’  prices * *  5  over  the  same 
period  reduced  the  increase  in  real  weekly  earnings  to  17.5  percent, 
and  in  real  wage  rates  to  9.4  percent  (chart  l).6 

Trends  since  wartime  peak. — In  comparing  wage  levels  in  August 
1946  with  peak  wartime  conditions  (January  1945),  wage  rates 
increased  an  estimated  18.9  percent,  but  average  weekly  earnings 
stood  6.1  percent  below  the  January  1945  base  (chart  2).  Adjusted 
by  consumers’  prices,  the  real  earnings  for  these  two  measures  of 
wages  became  a  5.1-percent  advance  and  a  17. 0-percent  decline, 
respectively. 

Trend  of  Manufacturing  Wage  Rates,  April  1945  to  April  1946 

During  the  period  of  wartime  wage  stabilization,  increases  in  wage 
rates  as  revealed  by  the  urban  wage-rate  index,  reflected  not  only 
general  wage  changes,7  which  usually  accounted  for  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  increase,  but  also  wage  “adjustments”  for  individual 
workers,  promotions  of  workers  to  the  tops  of  job-rate  ranges,  hiring 
above  normal  entrance  rates,  and  similar  practices  growing  out  of 
tight  labor-market  conditions.  Since  straight-time  hourly  earnings 
for  incentive  occupations  are  used  in  constructing  the  indexes,  changes 
in  productivity  for  these  workers  have  also  been  reflected  in  the  series. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  (VJ-day)  urban  wage  rates  had  actually  ad¬ 
vanced  33.3  percent  over  the  January  1941  level,  but  general  wage 
changes  accounted  for  an  increase  of  only  16.7  percent  (table  1). 

By  contrast  with  the  war  period,  changes  in  wage  rates  since  VJ-day 
may  be  identified  very  closely  with  general  changes  in  wage  scales. 
General  wage  changes  amounted  to  an  11.1-percent  increase  in  wage 
rates  between  August  18,  1945,  and  April  1946;  the  urban  wage-rate 
index  rose  11.7  percent.8  The  respective  figures  for  the  1-year  period 
covered  by  this  study  were  11.5  and  12.4  percent. 

8  As  measured  by  the  BLS  index  of  consumers’  prices.  For  an  explanation  of  this  index,  see  November 

1946,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  p.  781. 

•  Real  wages  represent  the  purchasing  power  of  actual  wages.  Real-wage  indexes  are  computed  by 

dividing  actual-wage  indexes  by  consumers’  price  indexes. 

7  The  Bureau’s  definition  of  “general  wage  change,”  for  purposes  of  these  studies,  is  a  general  or  across- 
the-board  change  in  rates  that  affects,  at  one  time,  10  percent  or  more  employees,  or  all  workers  in  important 
occupational  classifications. 

8  See  footnote  4. 
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CHANGES  IN  WAGE  RATES  IN  INDUSTRY  GROUPS 

The  trend  of  urban  wage  rates  for  major  groups  of  manufacturing 
ndustries  between  January  1941  and  April  1946  is  presented  in  table 
l.  The  change  from  VJ-day  to  April  1946  has  not  been  separated 
’or  measurement  at  the  industry -group  level,  but  w  age-iate  changes 
between  4pril  and  August  1945  (as  shown  in  table  1)  were  negligible 
n  volume.9 


Fable  2.— Percent  of  Change  in  Urban  Wage  Kates  in  Manufacturing,  by  Industry 

Croup,  January  1941-April  1946  1 


Industry  group 

Percent  of  change  from— 

] 

Jan 

1941 
to 

Oct. 

1942  1 

Oct. 

1942 

to 

Apr. 
1943 1 

Apr. 

1943 

to 

Oct. 

1943 

Oet. 

1943 
to 

Apr. 

1944 

Apr. 

1944 

to 

Oct. 

1944 

Cct. 

1944 
to 

Apr. 

1945 

Apr. 

1945 

to 

Oct. 
1945  2 

Oct. 

1945 
to 

Apr. 

1946 

Jan. 

1941 

to 

Apr. 
1946  > 

All  manufacturing  industries - 

4-17.  0 

4-3.0 

4-3.8 

+1.9 

+2.2 

+  1.6 

+2.4 

+9.8 

+48.9 

Food  and  kindred  products -  - 

Tobacco  manufactures - - 

Textile-mill  products  . . - . 

Apparel  and  allied  products - 

Lumber  and  timber  basic  products - 

Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products - 

Paper  and  allied  products - 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries. .. 

Chemicals  and  allied  products . . 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . - . 

Rubber  products - - - 

Leather  and  leather  products . . 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products . 

4-13.6 

4-15.7 

4-24.2 

4-13.8 

(3) 

4-10.  2 
4-13.6 
4-7.4 
4-15.9 
4-18.0 
4-15.5 
4-20.3 
(3) 

(*) 

(*) 

4-16.2 

4-3.  0 
4-2.  S 
4-2.1 
4-5.6 
(3) 

-3.0 

4-2.4 

4-1.9 

4-2.8 

4-1.0 

4-2.8 

4-3.2 

(3) 

(») 

(5) 

4-3.4 

4-3.2 
+  1.  1 
4-2.7 
-.2 
(3) 

+3.4 

+5.2 

+3.1 

+2.4 

-.3 

+2.0 

+4.5 

(3) 

(5) 

+.4 

+5.4 

+  L  1 
+3.1 
+  2.7 
+5.0 
(3) 

+  1.8 
+.2 
+  1.6 
+  1.3 
(<) 

+2.5 

+4.0 

+-~ 

+■4 

+1.9 

~-H.  9 
+  1.7 
+2.3 
+7.6 

(3) 

+2.9 
+  L7 
+2.5 
+  1.2 
+  .3 
+1.4 
+4.2 
(3) 
-.6 
+.5 

+2.0 

+1.4 
+3.7 
+  L  1 
+6.7 
(3) 

+  1.0 
+  .4 
+2.1 
+.8 
+•  I 
+2.0 
+4.2 
(3) 
+.4 
+.8 

+  1.2 

+3.0 
+5.3 
+5.0 
+3.  1 

(3) 

+  5.7 
+3.2 
+3.5 
+5.0 
+5.7 
+.5 
+3.1 
(3> 

(s) 

+.4 

+2.0 

+7.8 
+7.  4 
+  12.3 
+  11.0 
(3) 

+9.0 
+  11.0 
+9.1 
+  10.6 
412.0 
+15.2 
+  12.9 
(3) 

6+13.2 
+  10.0 

+8.9 

+40.9 
+47.8 
+63.  1 
+65.6 
(3) 

+41.9 
+44.  1 
+35.  5 
+46.4 
+41.2 
+48.5 
+70.5 
(3) 

7  +  13.8 

8  +  12.8 

+47.9 

Shipbuilding — . . . ----- 

Metalworking  (except  basic  iron  and  steel 
and  shipbuilding) . - . . . 

1  Data  for  periods  prior  to  April  1943  arc  estimated.  ....  i,„;i 

2  October  1945  estimates  revised  on  basis  of  more  precise  data  obtained  in  coimectionwiththeAprill94f 
urvey.  Previously  published  October  estimates  were  obtained  from  a  survey  of  18  of  the  09  cities  usually 
eprese'nted  in  the  Bureau’s  indexes  of  urban  wage  rates. 

2  Representation  inadequate  to  show  percent  of  change. 

*  Loss  than  a  tenth  of  1  percent. 

6  April  1945  to  April  1946.  Does  not  include  the  effect  of  4-cent  second  shift  and  6-eent  third  shift  differen- 
ials  introduced  in  1945.  The  inclusion  of  shift  differentials  would  bring  the  increase  in  urban  wage  lates 
ictween  April  1945 and  April  1946  to  15.4  percent. 

7 October  1943  to  April  1946. 

8  April  1943  to  April  1946. 


The  largest  gains  in  rates  for  the  1-year  period  were  made  by 
petroleum  (18.4  percent)  and  textiles  (17.9  percent);  the  smallest 
gains10  were  in  the  food,  shipbuilding,  and  the  metal  pioducts  indus¬ 
tries  other  than  basic  iron  and  steel  and  shipbuilding  (11.0,  10.4,  and 
11.1  percent,  respectively).  Including  postwar  gains  as  of  April  1946, 
wage  rates  advanced  after  January  1941  by  70.5  percent  and  65.6 
percent,  respectively,  in  the  leather  and  leather  products  and  the 
apparel  industries.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  piecework  in  these 

9  General  wage  changes  for  the  period  ranged  in  volume  from  one-half  of  1  percent  for  products  of  petroleum 
and  coal  to  seven-tenths  of  1  percent  for  furniture  and  finished  lumber  products. 

10  Relatively  small  gains  were  also  made  by  the  lumber,  and  the  stone,  clay,  and  glass-products  industries, 
for  which  separate  data  are  not  published. 
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industries,  these  figures,  to  some  extent,  may  reflect  increased  pro¬ 
ductivity.  A  similar  increase  in  rates  (63.1  percent)  occurred  in  the 
textile  industries.  Rate  advances  in  the  metal  products  industries 
over  the  long  period  were  slightly  under  the  average  for  all  manufac¬ 
turing. 

The  postwar  increase  in  wage  rates  shown  by  the  urban  wage  rate 
index  for  manufacturing  as  a  whole,  as  already  noted,  is  almost  the 
same  as  the  increase  from  general  wage  changes  alone.  This  also 
holds  true  for  several  of  the  individual  industry  groups,  notably 
metal  products,  shipbuilding,  rubber  products,  and  petroleum.  In 
other  industries,  the  urban  wage  rate  index  shows  an  increase  larger 
than  the  advance  from  general  wage  changes  alone.  On  the  other 
hand,  part  of  the  rise  caused  by  general  wage  changes  in  basic  iron 
and  steel  was  offset  by  other  factors,  so  that  the  full  amount  of  the 
increase  was  not  evident  in  the  urban  wage-rate  index. 

The  variations  that  were  found  among  industries  in  the  postwar 
movement  of  wage  rates  were  traceable  to  such  factors  as  man¬ 
power  shortages  in  low-wage  consumer-goods  industries,  in  which 
wage  rates  during  the  war  had  not  increased  proportionately 
with  those  of  the  war  industries;  changes  in  sex-composition  of  the 
labor  force; 11  and  increases  in  the  proportion  of  all  workers  found  in 
the  lower  range  of  rate  brackets  during  the  period  of  reconversion. 
Slackening  of  incentive  earnings  resulting  from  changes  in  products, 
materials  shortages,  and  tightening  of  incentive  standards  was  another 
factor  affecting  the  trend  of  wage  rates  in  some  industries,  although 
the  consumer-goods  industries,  in  which  piecework  is  important, 
registered  larger  gains  in  the  urban  wage-rate  index  than  the  increases 
reported  as  general  wage  changes  only.  Had  .the  index  of  urban  wage 
rates  in  manufacturing  been  confined  to  time  workers,  the  increase 
for  manufacturing  as  a  whole  for  the  year  April  1945  to  April  1946 
would  have  been  approximately  1.5  percentage  points  greater  than 
the  increase  for  both  time  and  incentive  workers. 

The  upward  trend  of  rates  in  individual  industries  during  the  year 
after  VJ-day  did  not  exactly  follow  the  course  of  the  increases  granted 
in  the  major  wage  cases  during  the  first  months  of  1946.  In  some 
industries,  especially  those  which  in  previous  months  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  war  production,  the  rise  was  substantially  less  than  the 
amounts  of  the  pattern-setting  advances  granted  by  major  firms  in 
the  industry.  In  other  industries,  such  as  the  textiles,  the  increases 

'i  Although  constant  weights  for  sex  groups  normally  prevent  this  factor  from  influencing  the  urban 
wage-rate  index,  women  workers  have  disappeared  from  some  occupations  in  which  they  were  found  during 
the  war,  and  the  weights  for  them  were  consequently  dropped.  The  effect  of  these  changes  on  the  index 
is  believed  to  be  only  slight. 
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,'ere  somewhat  greater  than  the  typical  general  wage  changes  during 
he  period.  Failure  of  the  urban  series  to  follow  the  publicized  pat- 
ern-setting  general  wage  increases  results  primarily  from  the  inclusion 
n  the  index  of  plants  which  gave  varying  amounts  of  general  wage 
aises,  averaging  on  an  industry-wide  basis  less  than  the  amount  of 
ncrease  given  in  the  pattern-setting  cases.12 

AREA  COMPARISONS 

The  amount  of  postwar  increase  in  manufacturing  wage  rates  showed 
ome  variation  among  individual  cities  or  wage  areas,  but,  in  general, 
here  was  remarkable  uniformity.  Of  the  15  major  cities  for  which 
eparate  postwar  data  can  be  presented  (table  3),  only  3  deviate  more 
ban  3  percentage  points  from  the  average  advance  for  all  manufac- 
,\i ring.  The  largest  gains  were  made  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  IIous- 
on,  Tex.;  wartime  gains  in  both  of  these  cities  had  been  well  below 
he  national  average.  The  smallest  postwar  rise  in  rates  occurred  in 
Minneapolis.  This  city  likewise  had  experienced  relatively  small  war- 

abi.e  3. — Percent  of  Change  in  Urban  Wage  Kates  in  Manufacturing,  by  Selected 

Area,  April  1943-April  1946 


Percent  of  change  from— 


Urban  area 

Apr. 

Oct. 

Apr. 

Oct. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

1943  to 

194.3  to 

1944  to 

1944  to 

1945  to 

1915  to 

1943  to 

Oct. 

Apr. 

Oct. 

Apr. 

Oct. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

1943 

1944 

1944 

1945 

1945 

1946 

1946 

'otal,  United  States . 

+3.8 

+1.9 

+2.2 

+  1.0 

'  +2.4 

+12.4 

+23.5 

+3. 6 

+1.  4 

+2.7 

+2.9 

+4.9 

(4) 

laltimore . 

+1.2 

+1.6 

+1.6 

+.5 

(*} 

+  11.7 

+17.2 

liriningham _ 

+1.9 

+3.  5 

+1.2 

+4.  1 

(>) 

+  11.7 

+24.2 

+5.3 

+1.6 

+  1. 1 

+3.7 

+  1.7 

(!) 

luffalo . . 

+9.3 

+2.3 

+.5 

+1.8 

(V 

+  12.7 

+29.0 

+3. 1 

+1.8 

+3.  0 

+2.  1 

+.3 

(>) 

Hlevciand - - 

+5.3 

+1.2 

+2.7 

+  1.0 

+9.0 

+21. 1 

+7.  2 

+  1.9 

+  1.7 

+2.4 

+2.2 

(!) 

+4.  1 

+3.  3 

+  1.8 

-2. 1 

+2.3 

(J) 

+5.  9 

+.2 

+.3 

0 

-.4 

(») 

fouston.  _  . . . 

+1.6 

+.2 

+  .8 

+.i 

9) 

+  15.5 

+18.7 

ndianapolis . . 

+3.6 

+.9 

+  1.4 

+  .6 

(>) 

+  12.2 

+19.7 

+  1.  4 

+  1.  7 

+1.7 

+3.  1 

+.9 

0) 

jOS  Angeles . 

+6.8 

+  1.5 

+1.1 

+1.2 

+1.1 

+12.7 

+25.0 

.ouisville . 

•  +1.4 

+3.9 

+3.3 

+  1.3 

(!) 

+10.0 

+21.3 

+3.  8 

+2.  5 

+2.  0 

+6.0 

(») 

(») 

+2.7 

+.3 

+3. 1 

+  1.5 

(>) 

(4) 

Minneapolis . . 

+2.8 

+.9 

+  1.2 

+  1.6 

(!) 

+7.4 

+  14.5 

+0.  4 

+  1.8 

+2.8 

+  .9 

U) 

(4) 

Mew  Orleans. . . . . 

+7.3 

+.5 

+  1.0 

+  1.0 

(4) 

+14.9 

+26.  4 

Yew  York . . 

+  .5 

+5.0 

+6.4 

+4.7 

-.3 

+  12.  1 

+31.7 

Philadelphia . 

+2.1 

+  1.5 

+2.3 

+  1.6 

(') 

+  12.7 

+21.5 

+  1.0 

+  1.8 

+2.  2 

-.3 

0) 

(4) 

Portland,  Oreg . 

+.5 

-.  i 

+.8 

+.2 

« 

+  16.2 

+  17.8 

+2.6 

+.7 

+2.3 

+.9 

U) 

+  10.0 

+  17.  2 

3t.  Louis  . 

+4.9 

+  5.4 

+  1.0 

+.8 

(2) 

+  10.  6 

+24.7 

+  .9 

+  .4 

+  .8 

0 

(j) 

(4) 

+.9 

+2.  4 

+  .  4 

+.3 

5 

(') 

1  October  1945 estimates  revised  on  basis  of  more  precise  data  obtained  in  connection  with  the  April  1946 
survey.  Previously  published  October  estimate  was  obtained  from  a  survey  of  18  of  the  69  cities  usually 
represented  in  the  Bureau’s  indexes  of  urban  wage  rates. 

1  Data  not  available. 


»  See  footnote  4,  p.  3. 
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time  wage  increases  in  manufacturing  industries.  Its  small  postwar 
advance  is  attributable,  at  least  in  part,  to  reconversion  problems  in 
the  metal-products  industries,  which  employ  a  majority  of  the  city’s 
manufacturing  workers. 

Changes  in  Selected  Nonmanufacturing  Industries,  April  1945  to 

April  1946 

Urban  wage  rates  in  the  nonmanufacturing  industries  covered  by 
the  survey  advanced  more  evenly  between  April  1945  and  April  1946 
than  in  manufacturing,  the  10-percent  annual  increase  being  almost 
equally  divided  between  the  two  6-month  periods  (table  4).  In  con¬ 
trast,  the  greater  portion  of  the  12.4-percent  rise  in  manufacturing 
occurred  during  the  period  October  1945-April  1946,  and  much  of  it 
was  concentrated  around  the  precedent-setting  wage  increases  of  the 
first  3  months  in  1946. 

Table  4. — Percent  of  Change  in  Urban  Wage  Rates  in  Selected  JSonmanuJacturing 
Industries,  by  Industry  Croup,  April  1943-April  1946 


Percent  of  change  from— 


Industry  group  1 

Apr.  1943 
to  Oct. 
1943 

Oct.  1943 
to  Apr. 
1944 

Apr.  1944 
to  Oct. 
1944 

Oct.  1944 
to  Apr. 
1945 

Apr.  1945 
to  Oct. 
1945  2 

Oct.  1945 
to  Apr. 
1946 

Apr.  1943 
to  Apr. 
1946 

Total,  selected  industries _ 

+6.4 

+2.5 

+L2 

+3.7 

+4.1 

+5.7 

+29.  7 

Wholesale  trade . 

Retail  trade _  _ _ 

+2.  5 
+9.2 

+2.0 

+2.7 

+2.9 

+5.7 

+1.5 

+4.6 

+  4.1 
+5.5 

+4.3 

+6.8 

+18.6 

+39.7 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real 
estate. . . . . 

+3.9 

+3.1 

+  1.6 

+4.5 

+1-  7 

+  4.1 

+20.3 

Local  utilities . .  ... 

+1.5 

+  1.1 

+.3 

+  1.5 

+2.3 

+  10.1 

+17.  6 

Service  trades. . 

+6.4 

+2.4 

+5.4 

+3.2 

+2.8 

+4.1 

+26.9 

1  The  specific  industries  selected  to  represent  these  groups  in  the  measurement  of  wage-rate  changes  were 
as  follows:  it  holesale  trade — general-line  wholesale  groceries;  retail  trade — department  stores,  clothing  stores, 
and  groceries;  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate—  hanks  and  savings  and  loan  associations;  local  utilities— 
electric  light  and  power  or  gas  companies;  service  trades — hotels,  power  laundries,  and  auto-repair  shops. 

2  October  1945  estimates  were  revised  on  basis  of  more  precise  data  obtained  in  connection  with  the  April 
1946  survey.  Previously  published  October  estimates  were  obtained  from  a  survey  of  18  of  the  69  cities 
usually  represented  in  the  Bureau’s  indexes  of  urban  wage  rates. 


Type  of  wage-rate  changes. — The  increases '  in  nonmanufacturing 
industry  wages  were  largely  the  result  of  wage  adjustments  for  indi¬ 
vidual  workers  rather  than  of  general  or  across-the-board  wage  in¬ 
creases,  such  as  occurred  in  manufacturing.  In  the  period  between 
August  18,  1945,  and  April  1946,  for  example,  an  estimated  41  percent 
of  all  the  workers  in  the  selected  nonmanufacturing  industries  received 
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general  wage  increases,  whereas  about  79  percent  of  all  manufacturing 
workers  were  given  such  raises.13  Nevertheless,  the  over-all  increase 
in  nonmanufacturing  rates  between  April  1945  and  April  1946  was 
only  2.4  percentage  points  less  than  the  increase  in  manufacturing. 

WAGE  INCREASES  IN  INDIVIDUAL  INDUSTRIES 

Local  utilities  and  retail  trade  made  the  greatest  advances  in  rates 
during  the  1-year  period  of  all  the  five  nonmanufacturing  industry 
groups  studied.  Moreover,  the  gains  registered  by  them  (12.6  and 
12.7  percent,  respectively)  compared  more  favorably  with  gains  in 
manufacturing  industries  than  did  the  increases  in  the  finance  indus¬ 
tries,  the  service  trades,  and  wholesale  trade,  which  were  all  less  than 
10  percent  (table  4). 

Only  the  utilities  group  had  received  general  or  across-the-board 
increases  in  rate  scales  that  approximated  the  advance  in  the  urban 
wage-rate  index.  More  than  95  percent  of  the  workers  in  this  group 
are  estimated  to  have  benefited  from  general  wage  increases  following 
VJ-day,  as  contrasted  with  about  half  of  the  employees  in  wholesale 
trade  and  approximately  one-tliird  in  retail  trade,  the  service  trades, 
and  the  finance  group.13 

AREA  COMPARISONS 

The  nonmanufacturing  urban  wage-rate  indexes  of  individual  wage 
areas  showed  a  great  deal  of  variation  in  amounts  of  increase,  ranging 
from  4.7  percent  (in  Cleveland)  to  18.3  percent  (in  Minneapolis) 
between  April  1945  and  April  1946  (table  5).  In  9  of  the  15  cities  for 
which  separate  data  can  be  shown,  rates  had  advanced  by  more  than 
the  national  average,  and  these  include  such  widely  separated  areas 
as  Providence,  New  Orleans,  Baltimore,  and  Buffalo.  Among  the 
cities  showing  lower-than-average  increases  are  New  York  City, 
Cleveland,  Houston,  and  Portland,  Oreg. 

These  variations  cannot  be  ascribed  to  differences  in  industrial 
composition  of  the  city  indexes,  as  the  nonmanufacturing  indexes, 
unlike  manufacturing  indexes,  represent  the  same  industries  in  all  cities. 
Individual  city  trends  in  nonmanufacturing  wage  rates  during  the 
past  year  apparently  have  been  influenced  by  such  factors  as  labor 
supply  and  the  size  of  wartime  wage  increases. 


'3  See  footnote  4,  p.  3. 
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Table  5. — Percent  of  Change  in  Urban  Wage  Rates  in  Selected  Non  manufacturing 
Industries,  by  Selected  Area,  April  191 3- April  1946 


Urban  area 


Total,  United  States 

Atlanta _ _ 

Baltimore _ 

Birmingham _ 

Boston _ 

Buffalo _ _ 

Chicago _ 

Cleveland— . 

Dallas . . 

Denver... . . 

Detroit . - . 

Houston _ 

Indianapolis . . 

Kansas  City _ 

Los  Angeles... . 

Louisville _ 

Memphis _ 

Milwaukee _ 

Minneapolis _ 

Newark _ 

New  Orleans _ 

New  York _ 

Philadelphia _ 

Pittsburgh _ 

Portland,  Oreg _ 

Providence . . 

St.  Louis . . 

San  Francisco . 

Seattle . . . 


Percent  of  change  from — 

Apr.  1943 

Oct.  1943 

Apr.  1944 

Oct.  1944 

Apr.  1945 

Apr.  1945 

Apr.  1943 

to  Oct. 

to  Apr. 

to  Oct. 

to  Apr. 

to  Oct. 

to  Apr. 

to  Apr. 

1943 

1944 

1944 

1945 

1945 

1946 

1946 

+6.4 

+2.5 

+4.2 

+3.7 

>  +4. 1 

+10.0 

+29.7 

+9.8 

+3.6 

+6.3 

+5.6 

+1.3 

(1 2) 

+6.0 

+3.3 

+2.7 

+3.6 

(2) 

+14.6 

+33.5 

+9.2 

+2.6 

+8.8 

+2.2 

m 

+11.2 

+38.5 

+2.9 

+2.8 

+3.3 

+4.  1 

+1.9 

(2) 

+3.3 

+  1.0 

+2.0 

+2.0 

(J) 

+11.9 

+21.5 

+8.8 

+2.7 

+6.3 

+3.8 

+2.6 

(2) 

+7.0 

+4.0 

+3.5 

+1.9 

(i) 

+4.7 

+22.8 

+8.7 

+  12.  1 

+.8 

+2.1 

+  1.0 

(2) 

+2.9 

+2.2 

+3.3 

+4.9 

+2.3 

(2) 

+15.2 

+.8 

+5.5 

+2.5 

+3.4 

(2i 

+13.  5 

+2.5 

+3.2 

+1.7 

(1) 

+6.9 

+30.5 

+4.0 

+3.2 

+2.1 

-.3 

(21 

+  11.7 

+22.0 

+8.6 

+2.9 

+1.1 

+5.7 

+5.5 

(2) 

+5.0 

+1.3 

+3.0 

+2.5 

+7.6 

+  17.0 

+31.4 

+7.4 

+7.8 

+2.6 

+4.0 

(2) 

+6.3 

+31.4 

+  11.6 

+.7 

+8.7 

+.7 

m 

(2) 

+9.8 

+  1.2 

+4.6 

+3.5 

(2) 

(2) 

+4.8 

+2.6 

+7.6 

-4. 1 

(2) 

+18.3 

+31.3 

+8.5 

+3.9 

+3.8 

+2.4 

(2) 

(») 

+  14.5 

+4.1 

+1.7 

+2.1 

(2) 

+13.6 

+40.7 

+5.4 

+  1.9 

+3.2 

+6.2 

+  1.9 

+9.1 

+28.5 

+9.1 

+3.5 

+1.9 

+4.2 

(2> 

+11.2 

+33.3 

+3.3 

+2.4 

+2.1 

+2.3 

(2) 

(2) 

+2.6 

+1.7 

+6.6 

-1.0 

(2) 

+6.8 

+17.5 

0 

+2.4 

+1.3 

+5.6 

(2) 

+13.4 

+24.2 

+7.5 

+3.2 

+3.9 

+3.5 

(2) 

+11.3 

+32.7 

+1.7 

+  1.6 

+5.9 

-2.0 

(2) 

(2) 

+.2 

+1.3 

+4.0 

+.4 

+2.8 

(2) 

1  October  1945  estimates  revised  on  basis  of  more  precise  data  obtained  in  connection  with  the  April  1946 
survey.  Previously  published  October  estimate  was  obtained  from  a  survey  of  18  of  the  69  cities  usually 
represented  in  the  Bureau’s  indexes  of  urban  wage  rates. 

J  Data  not  available. 
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United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 

Washington,  D.  C '.,  October  17,  19J/J. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  on  employment  outlook 
for  business  machine  servicemen.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  occupational 
studies  prepared  in  the  Bureau’s  Occupational  Outlook  Division  for  use  in 
vocational  counseling  of  veterans,  young  people  in  schools,  and  others  con¬ 
sidering  the  choice  of  an  occupation.  The  present  study  was  prepared  by 
Claire  L.  Labbie,  under  the  supervision  of  Richard  H.  Lewis.  The  Bureau 
wishes  to  acknowledge  the  cooperation  received  from  companies  and  trade 
associations  in  the  business  machine  servicing  field. 

Ewan  Ceague,  Commissioner. 

Hon.  L.  B.  SCHWELLENBACH, 
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[MPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK  FOR  BUSINESS  MACHINE  SERVICEM1  N 


Introduction 


About  20,000  men  have  the  important  job  of 
:eeping  in  good  running  condition  tbe  machines 
hat  millions  of  office  and  store  workers  use  in  their 
?ork.  Business-machine  servicing  is  not  a  large 
ield,  but  one  of  interest  to  young  men  with  me- 
hanical  aptitudes  because  it  offers  opportunity 
or  a  limited  number  to  enter  in  the  next  few  years 
vith  the  prospect  of  steady  employment  for  a  long 
>eriod. 

Business  machines  have  changed  the  way  most 
,ffice  jobs  are  done,  have  created  new  types  of  jobs, 
,nd  have  made  possible  the  great  increase  in  the 
•olume  and  scope  of  correspondence,  accounting, 
tatistics,  and  general  clerical  work  that  has  oc- 
urred  in  recent  years.  In  a  few  decades  they  have 
>ecome  essential  for  the  efficient  operation  of  all 
ypes  of  business  offices  and  stores.  The  type- 
vriter  lias  eliminated  the  old  time  penman  who 
aboriously  and  slowly  copied  letters  and  records 
iy  longhand.  Instead  of  many  bookkeepers  pains¬ 


takingly  making  entries  on  ledger  sheets,  w<  find 
in  large  modern  offices  workers  operating  raa 
chines  which  post  and  compute  accounting  records 
in  a  single  operation.  Busy  executives  save  time 
by  dictating  to  machines  instead  of  stenographers; 
clerks  in  stores  handle  sales  transactions  with 
greater  speed  and  accuracy  with  cash  registers ;  and 
duplicating  machines  make  possible  the  speedy 
and  economical  production  of  copies  of  special 
notices,  bulletins,  and  advertising  leaflets. 
Punched  card  accounting-statistical  machines 
rapidly  sort  record  cards,  make  computations,  add 
up  the  results,  and  print  the  answers. 

The  widespread  use  of  these  machines  is  fairly 
recent.  Most  of  the  growth  has  occurred  in  the 
past  3  decades  along  with  the  general  increase  of 
clerical  and  accounting  work.  This  trend  is  shown 
by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  clerical  and  re¬ 
lated  workers  from  less  than  4,000,000  in  1910  to 
almost  9,000,000  in  1940. 


The  Work  of  Business  Machine  Servicemen 


Duties 

The  most  important  business  machines,  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  jobs  they  provide  for  servicemen, 
are  typewriters,  adding  machines,  calculators,  cash 
registers,  accounting  -  bookkeeping  machines, 
punched  card  accounting-statistical  machines,  dic¬ 
tating  and  transcribing  machines,  and  the  various 
duplicating  machines.  There  are  in  addition 
many  other  kinds  of  business  machines,  including 
equipment  for  handling  checks,  coins,  currency, 
and  envelopes;  autographic  registers;  time  record¬ 
ing  machines;  postage  meters;  and  microfilm  ma¬ 
chines.  Although  there  are  a  small  number  of 
men  who  repair  as  many  as  four  or  five  different 
types  of  machines,  most  servicemen  specialize  in 
repairing  one  or  two  types. 


Business  machine  servicemen  must  know  thor¬ 
oughly  the  mechanism  of  their  respective  types 
of  machines.  They  inspect  and  take  apart  ap¬ 
pliances  to  find  defects;  adjust  the  various  parts 
of  the  machines,  using  such  common  hand  tools  as 
wrenches  and  pliers,  and  special  tools  designed  for 
the  particular  type  of  machine;  repair  or  replace 
broken  or  worn  parts;  and  clean  and  oil  machines. 
Sometimes  they  are  required  to  explain  to  oper¬ 
ators  how  the  machines  work  and  how  to  avoid 
damaging  them.  Minor  adjustments  are  usually 
made  in  the  offices  where  the  machines  are  used; 
all  other  work  is  performed  in  the  repair  shop. 
In  some  shops,  tbe  servicemen  specialize  in  work¬ 
ing  either  ‘‘outside”  or  “inside”  the  shop. 
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Class  in  repair  of  punched-card  accounting  machines. 


Training 

In  general,  the  way  to  learn  this  work  is  to  be 
hired  as  a  trainee  in  an  office  machine  repair  shop. 
The  beginner  is  paid  a  salary  while  he  is  work¬ 
ing  and  receiving  instruction.  Training  may  be 
given  on  the  job,  through  courses  in  a  company 
school,  or  through  a  combination  of  both  of  these 
methods.  The  length  of  this  training  varies 
greatly,  depending  upon  the  types  of  equipment 
serviced,  the  number  of  different  brands  repaired, 
and  the  kind  of  shop  in  which  employed.  Training 
in  independent  shops  tends  to  be  somewhat  longer 
than  in  manufacturers’  service  branches,  because 


of  the  greater  variety  of  the  work  in  independent 
shops  and  the  more  informal  nature  of  much  of 
the  instruction.  A  few  schools  have  recently  been 
opened  to  give  instruction  in  business  machine 
servicing,  covering  mainly  typewriter  repair.  Be¬ 
cause  this  is  a  new  development  it  is  not  known  at 
this  time  if  their  graduates  will  qualify  as  skilled 
mechanics  when  they  seek  employment,  or  to  what 
extent  their  training  time  on  the  job  would  be 
reduced. 

The  Federal  Committee  on  Apprenticeship  has 
approved  a  2-year  training  program  for  “business 
machine  mechanics”  with  the  requirement  that  the 
apprentices’  training  include  the  repair  of  several 
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ypes  of  appliances  and  various  makes  of  each  type. 

The  main  aptitudes  needed  by  a  trainee  are 
general  mechanical  ability  and  manual  dexterity. 
L'lie  work  is  relatively  light,  except  for  the  occa- 
iional  lifting  of  appliances;  in  general,  physical 
lemands  are  not  high.  Nevertheless,  very  few 
vomeri  are  employed,  this  being  almost  entirely  a 
nan’s  occupation. 

Chances  for  Advancement 

Business  machine  servicemen  may  be  promoted 
o  supervisory  jobs,  such  as  that  of  service  manager 
n  a  local  service  branch.  Some  may  become  sales- 
nen  of  the  equipment  which  they  have  repaired 
md,  as  salesmen,  generally  earn  much  more  than 
■epairmen.  Experienced  men  sometimes  open 
heir  own  independent  repair  shops. 

Working  Conditions 

Repairing  business  machines  is  comparatively 
free  from  the  danger  of  accident  and  is  cleaner 
:han  most  mechanical  trades. 

Very  few  business  machine  repairmen  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  unions.  Most  of  those  who  are  members, 
however,  belong  to  the  International  Association 
jf  Machinists,  the  United  Electrical,  Radio  and 
Machine  Workers  of  America  (CIO),  or  to  small 
independent  unions. 

The  amount  of  work  does  not  vary  much  from 


season  to  season,  and  most  servicemen  aiv  ei 
ployed  the  year  round. 

Where  Employed 

Business  machine  repairmen  are  employee 
mainly  in  the  local  service  branches  of  companies 
which  make  the  machines.  These  service  branehe 
are  operated  in  connection  wTith  the  sales  offices  of 
the  firms.  Repairmen  in  service  branches  repair, 
and  are  trained  on,  only  the  company’s  own  make 
of  machine.  A  large  proportion  of  typewriter  and 
adding  machine  servicemen,  however,  work  in  in¬ 
dependently  owned  local  repair  shops.  Most  of 
these  independent  shops  have  only  a  few  employees 
who  usually  service  all  make  of  typewriters  and 
adding  machines.  Another  source  of  employment 
is  found  in  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments. 
In  the  Federal  Government,  men  repair  mainly 
typewriters,  adding  machines,  and  calculators. 
Applicants  for  Federal  employment  must  have  had 
at  least  3  years’  experience  in  servicing  at  least 
one  type  of  office  machine.  The  basic  entrance 
salary  for  office  appliance  repairmen  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  is  $2,243  a  year. 

Servicemen  are  employed  principally  in  the  large 
cities,  since  this  is  where  the  bulk  of  office  machines 
are  used.  In  small  cities  and  in  towns  most  of  the 
work  is  done  by  independent  repair  shops,  many 
of  which  are  dealers  for  the  manufacturing 
companies. 


General  Employment  Outlook 


In  the  next. several  years,  although  no  sharp  in¬ 
creases  in  employment  are  expected,  there  will  be 
some  opportunities  for  new  workers  to  get  into 
most  of  the  different  types  of  business-machine 
servicing  jobs.  Looking  further  into  the  future, 
the  prospects  are  for  a  gradual  rise  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  business-machine  servicemen.  During 
the  past  30  years,  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  rec¬ 
ord  keeping  and  general  clerical  work,  a  desire  to 
increase  efficiency  of  office  work  and  reduce  labor 
costs,  and  the  development  and  introduction  of 
new  types  of  machines  have  caused  a  steady 
growth  in  the  use  of  business  machines  of  all 
kinds.  This  trend  should  continue,  and,  particu¬ 
larly  for  certain  types  of  business  machines,  there 
are  many  places  where  new  installation  of  ma¬ 


chines  can  improve  efficiency  and  reduce  costs. 

During  the  war,  the  production  of  business  ma¬ 
chines  for  civilian  use  was  drastically  curtailed. 
Although  manufacture  has  been  resumed  there  is 
still  a  large  accumulated  demand  which  will  take 
several  years  to  fill.  Much  of  the  demand  is  for 
replacement  of  existing  machines,  but  the  ma¬ 
chines  in  use  should  be  increased  substantially 
beyond  the  present  number.  The  eventual  effect 
of  this  increase  will  be  to  require  more  servicemen 
to  keep  the  business  machines  functioning  effi¬ 
ciently. 

The  general  upward  trend  of  employment  in 
this  occupation  is  significant  in  considering  tbe 
long-run  opportunities,  but  also  important  is  the 
relative  stability  shown.  In  prosperous  periods 
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additional  machines  are  put  in  use,  thus  adding  to 
the  need  for  repairmen.  In  less  favorable  times, 
sales  of  new  machines  usually  fall;  but,  since  this 
means  that  the  machines  are  used  longer  than 
would  normally  be  the  case,  there  is  continued 
need  for  maintenance  work.  The  result  has  been 
that  employment  of  servicemen  has  held  up  rela¬ 
tively  well  in  periods  of  depression.  Men  who 
establish  themselves  in  this  field,  particularly  if 
employed  by  the  large  national  concerns,  are  fairly 


well  assured  of  continuing  employment  for  many 
years  if  their  work  is  satisfactory. 

The  employment  opportunities,  training  require¬ 
ments,  and  earnings  in  each  major  type  of  business 
machine  servicing  job  are  discussed  below.  It 
should  be  realized  that  in  each  case  the  description 
of  opportunities  refers  to  the  conditions  in  the 
country  generally,  and  that  individual  companies 
and  particular  localities  may  vary  in  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  afforded  for  employment  of  new  workers. 


Employment  Opportunities  in  Individual  Occupations 


Typewriter  Servicemen 

Typewriters  are  the  most  widely  used  of  the 
business  machines,  having  an  important  place  in 
almost  every  type  of  office.  In  addition,  many 
typewriters  are  used  by  individuals  in  their  homes, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  other  business  machines. 
Typewriter  servicing  is  the  largest  office  machine 
repair  occupation,  with  approximately  8,000  type¬ 
writer  mechanics  employed  at  the  present  time  to 
maintain  the  millions  of  typewriters  now  in  use. 

A  2-  to  3-year  period  of  on-the-job  training  is 
ordinarily  necessary  to  become  a  skilled  typewriter 
repairman.  During  this  training  period,  the  me¬ 
chanic  learns  how  typewriters  work  and  is  taught 
how  to  clean  the  machine  and  to  make  all  kinds  of 
repairs,  including  aligning  (making  type  print 
evenly),  fixing  the  escapement  (spacer),  and  ad¬ 
justing  the  shift  mechanism  and  ribbon  movement. 

During  the  war,  while  typewriter  manufacturing 
was  curtailed,  there  was  an  increased  need  for  serv¬ 
icemen  to  keep  existing  typewriters  in  good  work¬ 
ing  condition  and  to  replace  those  machanics  going 
into  the  armed  forces.  Despite  this  situation  rela¬ 
tively  few  workers  were  trained  during  this  pe¬ 
riod — owing  to  the  drain  of  young  men  to  the 
armed  forces,  the  wartime  labor  shortage,  and  the 
reluctance  of  many  shops  to  take  on  trainees — and 
a  shortage  of  skilled  men  resulted.  This  shortage 
has  continued,  and  demand  has  been  only  partly 
met  by  veterans  skilled  in  typewriter  repair  work 
returning  to  the  trade.  Thus,  there  should  be 
opportunities  for  a  small  number  of  newcomers  to 
get  jobs  as  trainees  in  the  next  several  years.  In 
some  areas,  particularly  in  the  smaller  towns,  there 
are  also  opportunities  for  experienced  and  skilled 


typewriter  servicemen,  with  general  business  and 
sales  ability,  to  open  their  own  repair  and  sales 
shops.  In  the  longer  run,  employment  in  this  field 
will  tend  to  rise  as  the  use  of  typewriters  gradually 
increases,  particularly  in  homes  and  schools. 

In  1945  the  typical  pay  of  experienced  type¬ 
writer  servicemen  for  a  40-hour  week  was  between 
$40  and  $65  in  the  larger  cities.  This  represents 
an  increase  over  prewar  earnings.  Because  they 
are  required  to  work  on  various  makes  of  type¬ 
writers,  servicemen  employed  in  independent  re¬ 
pair  shops  usually  earn  more  than  men  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  branches  of  manufacturing  companies.  There 
are  no  figures  on  the  earnings  of  the  men  who  run 
their  own  repair  shops.  The  profits  of  these  shops 
vary  widely  and  are  influenced  by  such  factors  as 
the  size  of  the  firm  and  its  location. 

Adding-Machine  Servicemen 

Adding-machine  repair  requires  less  skill  than 
most  of  the  major  business  machine  servicing  occu¬ 
pations.  Consequently  the  training  period  is  rela¬ 
tively  short,  6  months  to  a  year  of  on-the-job  in¬ 
struction  usually  being  all  that  is  needed  to  learn 
the  repair  of  a  single  make  of  adding  machine. 
However,  for  those  who  learn  to  repair  several 
makes  of  adding  machines  a  longer  training  period 
is  necessary.  Very  often,  the  servicing  of  adding 
machines  is  combined  with  typewriter  repair  or 
calculator  repair  into  a  single  job. 

Employment  prospects  for  adding-machine  re¬ 
pairmen  are  about  the  same  as  for  typewriter  me¬ 
chanics.  The  actual  number  of  new  openings, 
however,  will  be  far  fewer  for  adding-machine 
mechanics,  as  there  are  four  times  as  many  men 
servicing  typewriters  as  repairing  adding  ma- 
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chines.  About  1,800  men  now  have  jobs  in  which 
most  of  their  time  is  spent  in  adding  machine  re¬ 
pair,  in  addition  to  the  large  number  who  repair 
adding  machines  part  time  along  with  other  busi¬ 
ness  machines. 

In  1945,  typical  weekly  salaries  of  experienced 
adding-machine  servicemen  were  between  $40  and 
£60  in  large  cities.  This  is  substantially  higher 
than  their  prewar  earnings. 

Cash  Register  Servicemen 

Next  to  typewriters,  cash  registers  are  the  most 
widely  used  business  machines.  They  are  found 


mainly  in  retail  stores  and  service  otabli.- 
Cash  registers  vary  greatly  in  the  nu  i 
they  can  do.  The  simple  models  merely  ri  >rd 
each  transaction,  total  the  day’s  receipt  and 
vide  a  change  drawer.  The  more  comp!  icatcd 
registers  tabulate  several  different  kinds  of  i i i f < > i 
mation  on  one  transaction  simultaneously,  uch  as 
identification  of  clerk,  department,  and  type  of 
merchandise,  as  well  as  provide  printed  receipts 
with  such  information  for  the  customer.  The 
more  elaborate  cash  registei's  actually  perform 
many  functions  of  accounting  machines. 

Nearly  all  cash  register  repairmen  are  trained 
in  and  employed  by  the  service  branches  of  the  one 


Repairing  a  cash  register — Usually  done  in  service  branch  of  principal  manufacturer. 


company  which  manufactures  the  great  majority 
of  cash  registers.  Training  for  this  work  consists 
of  1  year  of  on-the-job  instruction  followed  by 
about  6  months  at  the  company  school.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  brief  learning  period  in  adding-machine 
repair  may  also  be  provided,  since  cash  register 
servicemen  in  some  cases  also  work  on  adding 
machines. 

During  the  next  few  years  there  will  probably 
be  more  cash  registers  in  use  than  ever  before,  since 
retail  trade  is  expected  to  expand.  This  will  mean 
an  increased  demand  for  cash  register  repairmen. 
Thus,  prospects  are  favorable  for  entry  into  this 
field,  although  the  number  of  men  who  can  enter 
in  any  one  year  is  limited  by  the  small  size  of  the 
occupation.  At  the  present  time  there  are  prob¬ 
ably  not  more  than  1,600  cash  register  repairmen  in 
the  United  States. 

Prewar  average  weekly  earnings  of  cash  register 
servicemen  were  from  $35  to  $50  in  the  larger  cities. 
During  the  war  these  workers  averaged  between 
$50  and  $75  a  week. 

Calculator  Servicemen 

Calculating  machines,  which  add,  subtract,  di¬ 
vide,  multiply,  and  also  perform  combinations  of 
these  operations,  are  used  mostly  in  offices  where 
a  great  many  computations  are  necessary.  These 
machines,  most  of  which  are  electrically  operated, 
have  elaborate  mechanisms,  and,  therefore,  skilled 
men  are  required  to  repair  them.  This  is  a  fairly 
small  field  of  work,  with  about  2,000  employed  at 
the  present  time. 

To  become  a  calculating  machine  repairman  it 
is  necessary  to  have  1  to  2  years  of  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing,  often  combined  with  3  or  4  months  of  instruc¬ 
tion  at  a  company  school.  In  the  next  several  years 
there  will  be  openings  for  only  a  very  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  calculating  machine  servicemen.  The  short¬ 
age  of  these  men  during  the  past  few  years  was 
caused  primarily  by  their  entrance  into  the  armed 
forces.  The  return  of  these  mechanics  to  their 
former  jobs  limits  the  number  of  beginners  needed 
in  the  next  several  years.  After  the  temporary 
period  of  adjustment  is  over  a  continued  gradual 
expansion  in  the  use  of  calculators  should  create 
some  additional  servicing  jobs  and  insure  steady 
employment  for  those  in  the  trade. 

In  1945,  typical  weekly  earnings  of  experienced 
calculating  machine  servicemen  in  the  large  cities 
were  from  $45  to  $65. 


Accounting-Bookkeeping  Machine 
Servicemen 

Accounting-bookkeeping  machines  vary  greatly 
in  function.  Some  machines  only  post  entries, 
some  do  billing,  while  others  are  combination  type¬ 
writer  and  computing  devices.  All  types  have 
keyboards,  like  typewriters  and  adding  machines, 
and  are  operated  by  striking  the  proper  keys. 
They  should  not  be  confused  with  the  punched 
card  accounting-statistical  machines  which  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  another  section.  Accounting-bookkeep¬ 
ing  machines  are  used  wherever  a  great  deal  of 
accounting  and  bookkeeping  is  done,  such  as  in 
department  stores,  retail  and  wholesale  businesses, 
and  banks.  Since  there  are  several  different  types 
of  machines,  each  quite  complicated,  the  servicing 
is  highly  skilled  work.  About  1,000  men  are  now 
employed  in  this  work. 

Usually  a  man  must  have  had  1  or  2  years’ 
experience  as  an  adding  machine,  calculator,  or 
cash  register  repairman  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
accounting-bookkeeping  machine  training — which 
consists  of  2  to  3  years  of  on-the-job  instruction 
and,  in  some  cases,  an  additional  6  months  of  train¬ 
ing  at  a  company  school.  In  at  least  one  major 
office  machine  appliance  firm,  however,  this  work 
is  combined  with  the  servicing  of  other  office  ma¬ 
chines,  and  a  total  of  4  or  5  years’  training  is 
required. 

Many  veterans  skilled  as  accounting-bookkeep¬ 
ing  machine  repairmen  have  returned  to  their 
former  jobs,  but  there  are  not  enough  of  them  to 
meet  the  need  resulting  from  the  curtailment  of 
training  during  the  war.  Thus,  there  will  be 
jobs  for  trainees.  These  openings  will  be  filled, 
however,  by  men  who  have  had  the  required  back¬ 
ground  in  servicing  adding  machines,  calculators, 
or  cash  registers.  It  will  be  several  years  before 
men  not  having  this  background  can  get  the  ex¬ 
perience  to  qualify  for  jobs  as  trainees.  By  that 
time  there  will  be  fewer  openings  than  at  present, 
although  the  growth  in  the  use  of  these  machines 
and  the  need  to  replace  men  who  leave  the  occu¬ 
pation  will  provide  opportunities  for  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  beginners  each  year. 

In  1945,  typical  weekly  earnings  of  experienced 
accounting-bookkeeping  machine  servicemen  in 
the  large  cities  were  from  $65  to  $85,  excluding 
overtime — substantially  higher  than  their  prewar 
earnings  of  between  $40  and  $65  a  week. 
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Accounting-Statistical  Machine  Servicemen 

Most  amazing  of  the  business  appliances  are  the 
punched  card  accounting-statistical  machines, 
dreat  masses  of  accounting  and  statistical  data 
nay  be  recorded,  tabulated,  and  analyzed  with 
his  equipment.  The  information  is  punched  on 
:ards  alphabetically  or  according  to  a  code,  and 
the  cards  are  put  into  machines  which  sort  them 
md  tabulate  the  results.  Besides  the  basic  card 
nmching,  sorting,  and  tabulating  machines,  many 
>ther  machines  are  used,  such  as  collators,  veri¬ 
fiers,  and  multipliers  and  dividers,  each  having  its 
awn  specific  purpose.  These  machines  are  used 
mainly  in  large  organizations,  such  as  government 
agencies,  department  stores,  insurance  companies, 
and  large  industrial  establishments  for  pay-roll 
and  other  accounting  records,  inventory  control, 
statistical  surveys,  and  similar  purposes. 

The  servicemen  are  employed  solely  by  the  two 
firms  which  manufacture  and  service  all  punched 
card  accounting-statistical  machines.  These  men 
may  be  assigned  to  work  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  They  rarely  transfer  from  one  company 
to  the  other.  High  school  graduation,  followed 
by  about  2  years  of  technical  schooling  in  electri¬ 
cal  or  mechanical  engineering  is  a  necessary  quali¬ 
fication  for  this  work.  However,  the  equivalent 
in  practical  experience  may  be  substituted.  After 
a  2-month  on-the-job  trial  period,  new  men  are 
given  3  to  4  months’  instruction  at  a  company 
school.  They  then  work  under  experienced  re¬ 
p/airmen  until  they  are  able  to  service  machines  on 
their  own. 

For  many  years  in  the  future  there  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  growth  in  the  use  of  punched  card  account¬ 
ing-statistical  machines.  This  growth,  together 
with  the  need  for  replacing  those  who  leave  this 
work,  means  that  prospects  should  be  favorable 
for  entering  the  occupation  and  remaining  em¬ 
ployed  in  it  for  many  years.  The  number  of  men 
that  will  be  hired  in  any  one  year  will  be  limited, 
however,  by  the  small  size  of  the  occupation — there 
are  about  2,400  punched  card  accounting-statistical 
machine  servicemen  employed  at  the  present  time — 
and  by  the  fact  that  increases  in  use  of  the  ma¬ 
chines  will  be  gradual  rather  than  sharp.  In  re¬ 
cent  months,  there  have  been  practically  no  open¬ 
ings  for  beginners  in  the  company  employing  the 
majority  of  servicemen,  because  of  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  experienced  veterans  returning  to  their  jobs 


with  the  firm.  This  company  expe  .  .  hov 
resume  the  hiring  of  new  men  for  this 
the  next  year.  The  other  company  in  tin' m 
currently  hiring  men  for  trainee  jobs. 

The  entrance  salary  for  punched  card  accouiii 
ing-statistical  machine  servicemen  is  ;<:■<>  1  s j  , 
week.  After  completing  the  first  0  months  of 
training  they  earn  about  $40.  Periodic  pay  in 
creases  are  given  thereafter,  according  to  skill  and 
experience. 

Dictating  Machine  Servicemen 

The  widespread  use  of  dictating  and  transcrib¬ 
ing  machines  is  a  relatively  recent  development. 
There  are  now  about  1,000  skilled  men  employed 
in  servicing  this  equipment.  At  present,  however, 
the  application  of  electronic  principles  and  the  use 
of  electronic  tubes  is  changing  considerably  the 
nature  of  the  dictating  and  transcribing  machines 
being  manufactured.  This  shift,  from  an  acoustic 
machine  to  an  electronic  one,  affects  the  servicing 
of  the  equipment  and  hence,  to  some  extent,  the 
qualifications  and  training  needed.  Although  the 
introduction  of  electronic  machines  means  that  the 
servicemen  must  have  additional  knowledge,  the 
eleeti'onic  features  require  far  less  servicing  than 
the  mechanical  features. 


Cleaning  a  calculator  with  a  fine  spray  of  cleaning  fluid — An 
important  step  in  keeping  the  complicated  mechanism  in  good 
running  condition. 


At  least  1  year  of  technical  training  in  electricity 
and  electronics,  or  equivalent  knowledge,  is  now 
required  before  entering  employment.  The  length 
of  the  subsequent  training  varies  considerably 
among  the  companies  in  the  field.  Two  of  the  im¬ 
portant  firms  require  6  months  to  a  year  of  on-the- 
job  training,  often  combined  with  instruction  by 
visiting  teachers;  in  another  company,  2  to  3  weeks 
of  instruction  at  the  factory  school  is  the  only 
training  given.  Returning  veterans  who  are  ex¬ 
perienced  in  servicing  acoustic  dictating  and  tran¬ 
scription  machines  usually  need  additional  train¬ 
ing  on  the  electronic  machines.  The  length  of  this 


added  training  depends  upon  the  man’s  back¬ 
ground  in  electricity  and  electronics. 

Dictating  machine  repairmen  are  employed 
mainly  in  cities  and  large  towns  either  by  the 
service  branches  of  the  firms  manufacturing  this 
equipment  or  by  their  distributors.  In  the  small 
towns,  typewriter  and  adding  machine  mechanics 
often  learn  to  service  the  acoustic  dictating  and 
transcribing  machines.  However,  because  these 
men  lack  the  necessary  electronic  background,  they 
will  be  unable  to  repair  the  electronic  machines. 

In  the  next  year  or  two,  job  opportunities  for 
beginners  will  vary  among  the  major  companies 


Repairing  an  accounting-bookkeeping  machine — One  of  the  most  highly  paid  of  business 

machine  servicing  jobs. 
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mploying  dictating  machine  servicemen.  Some 
ompanies  will  have  openings  for  new  men;  others 
lready  have  enough  experienced  workers  to  meet 
heir  immediate  needs.  However,  in  the  years 
head,  thei-e  will  probably  be  far  more  dictating 
nd  transcribing  machines  in  use  than  there  ai-e  at 
ii-esent.  This  expansion  will  ci’eate  additional 
ervicing  jobs  and  will  also  provide  steady  employ¬ 
ment  for  men  ali’eady  trained  in  the  work.  The 
ccupation  is  small,  nevertheless,  and  the  number 
f  new  openings  in  any  one  year  will  be  limited. 
Moreover,  some  of  the  servicing  of  electronic  dic- 
ating  and  transcribing  machines  may  be  done  by 
adio  repairmen,  who  can  in  a  few  months  learn  to 
ervice  this  equipment.  In  the  future  thei'e  may 
ie  widespread  application  of  wire  recording  to  dic- 
ating  and  transcribing  appliances.  If  this  should 
lappen,  more  of  the  repair  of  these  machines  would 
ie  done  by  men  trained  as  radio  servicemen. 

In  1915,  typical  weekly  earnings  of  experienced 
lictating  machine  servicemen  in  the  large  cities 
Fere  from  $40  to  $50. 

Duplicating  Machine  Servicemen 

There  are  five  main  types  of  duplicating  ina- 
hines  used  in  offices — direct,  gelatin  hektograph, 
pi  l  it,  offset,  aixd  stencil.  These  nxachines  vary 
n  the  way  they  operate,  but  they  are  all  xised  for 
he  same  purpose,  which  is  the  speedy  and  econom- 
cal  production  of  advertising  leaflets,  special  no¬ 
ices,  instruction  manuals,  press  releases,  and 
similar  materials. 


Duplicating  machine  repair  is  the  least  lied 
of  the  office  machine  servicing  occupation  .  end 
consequently  requires  the  shortest  training  pei  n.d. 
The  length  of  this  training  varies  somewhat  with 
the  type  of  duplicating  appliance  to  be  repaired. 
For  stencil  and  gelatin  hektograph  equipment,  less 
training  is  needed  than  for  the  other  types.  In 
general,  however,  to  learn  duplicating  machine 
repair  requires  from  3  to  6  weeks  at  a  company 
school  plus  about  3  or  4  months  of  on-the-job 
training.  A  repairman  learns  to  service  all  the 
machines  manufactured  by  his  company.  In  ol  ¬ 
der  to  transfer  to  a  firm  making  a  different  type  of 
duplicator,  almost  complete  retraining  is  required. 

Duplicating  machine  lepaiimen  are  employed 
either  by  the  service  bi’anches  of  companies  manu¬ 
facturing  these  appliances  or  by  their  dealei-s. 
They  may  work  in  any  sizable  city  or  town 
throughout  the  country. 

At  the  present  time  there  ai’e  about  1,300  work¬ 
ers  employed  in  this  occupation.  During  the  next 
year  or  two  there  will  be  few  openings  for  new¬ 
comers,  because  experienced  veterans  returning  to 
their  former  jobs,  plus  those  trained  as  replace¬ 
ments  during  the  war,  will  fill  nearly  all  employ¬ 
ment  requirements.  Thereafter,  because  of  nor¬ 
mal  replacement  needs,  the  hiring  of  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  men  annually  will  be  resumed. 

In  1945  typical  earnings  of  experienced  dupli¬ 
cating  machine  servicemen  were  between  $40  and 
$55  a  week  in  the  larger  cities. 


How  to  Get  More  Information  About  Job 
Opportunities  in  the  Field 


Men  interested  in  becoming  office  machine  mechanics  may  find  out  what 
job  openings  are  available  in  several  ways.  The  classified  section  of  the 
local  telephone  book  lists  independent  repair  shops  and  the  service  branches 
of  manufacturing  companies.  The  national  office  of  firms  manufacturing 
these  appliances  can  furnish  the  addresses  of  their  service  branches. 

The  major  companies  manufacturing  and  servicing  dictating  and  tran¬ 
scribing  machines  are : 

Dictaphone  Corp.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  Ediphone  Division,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

Soundscriber  Corp.,  146  Munson  St.,  New  Haven  4,  Conn. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  companies  manufacturing  duplicating  ma¬ 
chines.  A  few  of  the  more  well-known  firms  are : 

Addressograph-Multigraph  Corp.,  1200  Babbitt  Rch,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

A.  B.  Dick  Co.,  720  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  6,  Ill.  (makers  of 
“Mimeograph”  equipment). 

Ditto,  Inc.,  Harrison  at  Oakley  Blvd.,  Chicago  12,  Ill. 

Major  manufacturers  of  other  types  of  business  machines  with  Nation¬ 
wide  service  branches  are  listed  in  the  appendix  table. 

Those  interested  in  working  for  independent  repair  shops  may  write  to 
the  National  Office  Machine  Dealers  Association,  818  Winters  Bank  Bldg., 
Dayton,  Ohio,  for  the  names  of  firms  in  their  home  town.  The  local  office 
of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  should  also  be  consulted.  Veterans 
may  get  information,  especially  about  Government  financial  aid  while  train¬ 
ing,  at  the  nearest  Veterans  Information  Center. 


Appendix. — Major  Companies  Employing  Business  Machine  ServKcmen 


Company  and  home  office  address 


Type  of  business  machine  manufactured  and 


dlen  Calculators,  Inc -  - 

678  Front  Ave.  NW.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

lurroughs  Adding  Machine  Co - 

6071  Second  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Comptometer  Co - 

1735  N.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago  22,  Ill. 

Yiden  Calculating  Machine  Co.,  Inc - -- 

2350  Washington  Ave.,  San  Leandro,  Calif. 

nternational  Business  Machines  Corp - 

590  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


Type¬ 

writers 


X 


^anston  Monotype  Machine  Co - - 

24th  and  Locust  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

darchant  Calculating  Machine  Co - 

1475  Powell  St.,  Oakland  8,  Calif. 

donroe  Calculating  Machine  Co.,  Inc - 

Orange,  N.  J. 

National  Cash  Register  Co - 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

Dhmer  Register  Co _ 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

Remington  Rand  Inc - 

315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N. 


Y. 


Royal  Typewriter  Co.,  Tnc - 

2  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  L.  C.,  &  Corona  Typewriters,  Inc_-__. 
701  E.  Washington  St.,  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

Underwood  Corp _ 

1  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Fictor  Adding  Machine  Co _ _ 

3900  North  Rockwell  St.,  Chicago  18,  Ill. 

Woodstock  Typewriter  Co _ 

Woodstock,  Ill. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Adding 

machines 


X 

X 


X 


X 

X 


X 


X 

X 

X 


Calcu¬ 

lators 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X 


X 


Cash  reg¬ 
isters 


Account¬ 

ing-book- 

keeping 

machines 


Account¬ 
ing-slat  is- 
tical 

machines 


X 

X 


X 

X 


X 


X 


X 

X 


X 

X 


X 


X 


X 


1  This  list  includes  the  major  companies  which  manufacture  the  types  of  business  machines  specified  and  which  have 
Nation-wide  service  branches. 

2  Excludes  certain  other  types  of  business  machines  manufactured  and  serviced  by  the  firms  shown. 
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Occupational  Outlook  Publications  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


This  bulletin  is  one  of  a  series  of  reports  on  employment  trends  and  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  various  occupations  and  professions,  for  use  in  the  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  of  veterans,  young  people  in  schools,  and  others  considering 
the  choice  of  an  occupation.  The  reports  describe  the  long-run  outlook  for 
employment  in  each  occupation  and  give  information  on  earnings,  working 
conditions,  and  the  training  required. 

Reports  are  usually  first  published  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  (sub¬ 
scription  price  per  year,  $3.50)  and  are  reprinted  as  bulletins.  Both  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review  and  the  bulletins  may  be  purchased  from  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Documents,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Employment  Opportunities  for  Diesel-Engine  Mechanics. 

Bulletin  No.  813  (1945),  price  5  cents.  (Monthly  Labor  Review,  Febru¬ 
ary  1945.) 

Occupational  Data  for  Counselors:  A  Handbook  of  Census  Information 
Selected  for  Use  in  Guidance. 

Bulletin  No.  817  (1945),  price  10  cents.  (Prepared  jointly  with  the 
U.  S.  (Office  of  Education.) 

Employment  Opportunities  in  Aviation  Occupations ,  Part  1. — Postwar  Em¬ 
ployment  Outlook. 

Bulletin  No.  837-1  (1945),  price  10  cents.  (Monthly  Labor  Review, 
April  and  June  1945.) 

Employment  Opportunities  in  Aviation  Occupations ,  Part  2. — Duties ,  Quali¬ 
fications ,  Earnings ,  and  Working  Conditions. 

Bulletin  No.  837-2  (1946),  price  20  cents.  (Monthly  Labor  Review, 
August  1946.) 

Employment  Outlook  for  Automobile  Mechanics. 

Bulletin  No.  842  (1945),  price  10  cents.  (Monthly  Labor  Review, 
February  1946.) 


Employment  Opportunities  for  Welders. 

Bulletin  No.  844  (1946),  price  10  cents.  (Monthly  Labor  Review, 
September  1945.) 

Postwar  Outlook  for  Physicians. 

Bulletin  No.  863  (1946),  price  10  cents.  (Monthly  Labor  Review. 
December  1945.) 

Employment  Outlook  in  Foundry  Occupations. 

Bulletin  No.  880  (1946),  price  15  cents.  (Monthly  Labor  Review, 
December  1945  and  April  1946.) 

Factors  Affecting  Earnings  in  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering. 

Bulletin  No.  881  (1946),  price  10  cents.  (Monthly  Labor  Review,  June 
1946.) 

Employment  Outlook  in  Machine  Shop  Occupations. 

Bulletin  No.  895  (1947).  (In  press.) 
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Letter  of  Transmittal 


United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  4,  1947. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor: 

I  have  the  honor  of  transmitting  herewith  a  bulletin  presenting  the  results  of  a 
study  of  State  and  regional  variations  in  prospective  labor  supply.  The  informa¬ 
tion  presented  here  should  prove  helpful  to  labor,  business,  and  government 
groups  concerned  with  problems  of  employment,  industrial  location,  marketing, 
housing,  and  social  security. 

The  study  wras  prepared  by  Lester  M.  Pearlman  and  Leonard  Eskin  in  the 
Bureau’s  Occupational  Outlook  Division.  Sophia  C.  Mendelsohn  and  Mary  J. 
Levy  assisted  in  the  formulation  of  the  estimating  procedures  and  supervised  the 
statistical  operations. 


Hon.  L.  B.  Schwellenbach, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

(ii) 


Ewan  Clague,  Commissioner. 
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LABOR  FORCE  INCLUDES  ALL  PERSONS  14  YEARS  OF  ACE 
AND  OVER  WHO  ARE  WORKING  OR  SEEKING  WORK 


State  and  Regional  Variations  in  Prospective  Labor 

Supply 

LABOR,  business,  and  government  groups  engaged  in  labor-market 
analysis  or  concerned  with  problems  of  maintaining  high  levels  of 
employment  need  some  quantitative  measure  of  prospective  labor 
supply  in  their  particular  States  or  regions.  An  estimate  of  the  total 
number  of  persons  who  will  be  working  or  seeking  work  provides  a 
framework  for  the  analysis  of  a  variety  of  social  and  economic  prob¬ 
lems  relating  to  employment,  industrial  location,  marketing,  housing, 
and  social  security.  This  report  contains  basic  information  on  past 
trends  and  wartime  developments  in  labor-force  growth  which  will  aid 
in  the  preparation  of  such  an  estimate  for  each  of  the  48  States. 

The  Pacific  Coast  States  and  the  South  are  expected  to  register  the 
largest  relative  gains  in  labor  force  between  1940  and  1950.  (See  map 
on  opposite  page  and  table  4,  p.  20.)  On  the  other  hand  the  Great 
Plains  States  stretching  from  North  Dakota  to  Oklahoma  will  prob¬ 
ably  suffer  a  net  loss  in  working  population.  Migrants,  drawn 
largely  from  the  South  and  the  Great  Plains  States,  accounted  for 
much  of  the  rapid  expansion  of  labor  supply  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
during  the  war.  Most  of  these  migrants  are  likely  to  remain  in  their 
new  locations  because  their  movements  followed  a  well-established 
long-term  trend.  The  predominantly  rural  South,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  loses  many  workers  through  migration  to  other  regions,  ranks 
second  to  the  West  Coast  in  the  prospective  rate  of  labor-force  growth 
because  of  its  relatively  high  birth  rate.  The  industrial  Northeast 
accounts  for  about  half  of  the  Nation’s  working  population,  but  lags 
behind  the  rest  of  the  country  in  prospective  labor-force  growth  be¬ 
cause  its  birth  rates  are  relatively  low  and  it  does  not  characteristi¬ 
cally  draw  workers  from  other  regions. 

Two  types  of  data  are  presented  here  for  use  in  estimating  the  size 
of  each  State’s  labor  force  in  1950,  a  year  when  short-run  dislocations 
of  the  postwar  transition  period  are  expected  to  be  over. 

First,  the  base  figure  shown  is  the  “normal”  labor  force  in  1950— 
the  work  force  that  would  have  been  expected  if  peacetime  trends  in 
labor-market  participation  and  interstate  migration  had  continued 
after  1940  and  if  economic  conditions  similar  to  those  of  1940  had 
prevailed.  The  normal  estimates,  although  not  predictions  of  the 
actual  size  of  the  labor  force  in  each  State,  provide  a  basis  from  which 
realistic  estimates  may  be  made. 

Second,  data  are  presented  on  the  wartime  changes  in  the  labor 
force  of  each  State.  This  material  will  aid  in  estimating  the  extent  to 
which  the  actual  size  of  the  labor  force  in  1950  may  differ  from  the 
normal  level. 


(l) 
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Normal  Growth  of  the  Labor  Force ,  1940  to  1950 

NATIONAL  CHANGES 

A  brief  examination  of  normal  labor-force  projections  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  between  1940  and  1950  shows  a  number  of  broad  trends 
in  population  growth  and  labor-market  participation  which  operate 
in  all  States.  In  addition,  the  national  trends  serve  as  a  background 
against  which  State  and  regional  variations  can  be  studied. 


Table  1. — “ Natural" ’  and  “ Normal ”  Labor-Force  Growth ,  by  State,  1940  to  1950  * 


Region,  division  ,and  State 

Labor 
force, 
1940 3 
(in  thou¬ 
sands) 

(1) 

“Natural”  labor-force 
projection,  1950  * 

.  "Normal”  labor-force 
projection,  1950  ‘ 

Number 
(in  thou¬ 
sands) 

(2) 

Percent 
change 
from  1940 

(3) 

Number 
(in  thou¬ 
sands) 

(4) 

Percent 
change 
from  1940 

(5) 

UNITED  STATES . . 

54,778 

60,830 

11.0 

60,830 

11.0 

NORTH . . . 

32,627 

35,289 

8.2 

34, 618 

6.1 

New  England . . 

3,757 

4,082 

8.6 

4,062 

8.1 

Maine . . . 

343 

384 

12.0 

373 

8.7 

New  Hampshire . . 

215 

234 

8.8 

242 

12.6 

Vermont . . 

147 

161 

9.5 

157 

6.8 

Massachusetts . 

1,917 

2,077 

8.3 

2,033 

6.1 

Rhode  Island . . 

335 

366 

9.3 

367 

9.6 

Connecticut . 

800 

860 

7.5 

890 

11.2 

Middle  Atlantic . 

12,249 

13,  233 

8.0 

13,074 

6.7 

New  York . . . 

6, 188 

6, 571 

6.2 

6,501 

5.1 

New  Jersey . 

1,928 

2,065 

7.1 

2,098 

8.8 

Pennsylvania . 

4, 133 

4, 5p7 

11.2 

4,475 

8.3 

East  North  Central . . . . 

11,  203 

12, 086 

7.9 

12, 109 

8.1 

Ohio . . 

2,  865 

3, 089 

7.8 

3,071 

7.2 

Indiana . 

1,  379 

1,494 

8.3 

1, 516 

9.9 

Illinois . . . 

3,  485 

3,697 

6.1 

3, 677 

5.5 

Michigan . 

2,202 

2,418 

9.8 

2, 495 

13.3 

Wisconsin . . . . . . 

1,272 

1,388 

9.1 

1, 350 

6.1 

West  North  Central . . 

5,418 

5,888 

8.7 

5,373 

-.8 

Minnesota . . . 

1,142 

1,  242 

8.8 

1,218 

6.7 

Iowa. . 

992 

1,069 

7.8 

1,007 

1.5 

Missouri . . . . 

1,679 

1,698 

7.5 

1,599 

1.3 

North  Dakota- . . 

244 

277 

13.5 

214 

-12.3 

South  Dakota . 

248 

279 

12.5 

221 

-10.9 

Nebraska . 

519 

669 

9.6 

463 

-10.8 

Kansas . . 

694 

754 

8.6 

651 

-6.2 

SOUTH.... . 

16, 303 

19,314 

18.6 

19, 104 

17.2 

South  Atlantic . . . 

7,249 

8, 625 

19.0 

8,844 

22.0 

Delaware. . 

119 

128 

7.6 

140 

17.6 

Maryland. . 

797 

879 

10.3 

948 

18.9 

District  of  Columbia . 

358 

380 

6.1 

413 

15.4 

Virginia . 

1,072 

1,256 

17.2 

1,307 

21.9 

West  Virginia . 

657 

791 

20.4 

767 

16.7 

North  Carolina . 

1,388 

1,736 

25.1 

1,716 

23.6 

South  Carolina . . . 

763 

966 

26.6 

951 

24.6 

Georgia . 

1,277 

1,577 

23.5 

1,538 

20.4 

Florida . 

818 

912 

11.5 

1,064 

30.1 

East  South  Central . 

4,050 

4, 833 

19.3 

4.645 

14.7 

Kentucky . 

1, 037 

1,  217 

17.4 

1,171 

12.9 

Tennessee . . . 

1,114 

1,308 

17.4 

1,266 

13.6 

Alabama . . . . 

1,058 

1,300 

22.9 

1,229 

16.2 

Mississippi . 

841 

1,008 

19.9 

979 

16.4 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  1. — “Natural”  and  “ NormaT ’  Labor-Force  Grmcth,  by  State.  1940  to 

1950  1 — Continued 


Labor 

force, 

“Natural”  labor-force 
projection,  1950 3 

“Normal”  labor-force 
projection,  1950 4 

Region,  division,  and  State 

1940 1 * 
(in  thou¬ 
sands) 

(1) 

Number 
(in  thou¬ 
sands) 

(2) 

Percent 
change 
from  1940 

(3) 

Number 
(in  thou¬ 
sands) 

(4) 

Percent 
change 
from  1940 

(5) 

SOUTH— Continued. 

West  South  Central . . . . 

5,004 

5,856 

17.0 

5,615 

12.2 

Arkansas.. . 

704 

827 

17.5 

764 

8.5 

Louisiana . .  .  . . 

919 

1.082 

17.7 

1,088 

18.4 

Oklahoma . .  .  ... 

834 

983 

17.9 

820 

-1.7 

Texas . . 

2,547 

2,964 

16.4 

2,943 

15.5 

WEST _ _ 

6, 848 

6,227 

6.5 

7, 108 

21.5 

Mountain . . . 

1,580 

1,797 

13.7 

1,856 

17.6 

Montana . . . 

233 

250 

7.3 

240 

3.0 

Idaho . . . . . . 

198 

223 

12.6 

237 

19.7 

Wyoming - - - 

104 

115 

10.6 

119 

14.4 

Colorado . . . . . 

437 

481 

10.1 

489 

11.9 

New  Mexico . . 

184 

229 

24.5 

243 

32.  1 

Arizona . .  .  . . . . 

187 

222 

18.7 

255 

36.4 

Utah . . .  __  _  ...  _ 

187 

226 

20.9 

213 

13.9 

Nevada _ _ _ 

50 

51 

2.0 

60 

20.0 

Pacific . . . 

4,268 

4,  430 

3.8 

5, 252 

23.1 

Washington . . 

742 

765 

3.1 

843 

13.6 

Oregon.. . . . . . 

470 

487 

3.6 

559 

18.9 

California . . . . 

3,056 

3,178 

4.0 

3, 850 

26.0 

1  Data  presented  in  this  table  cover  total  labor  force  including  armed  forces.  All  data  at  April  seasonal 
level.  Annual  average  for  total  United  States  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  million  higher. 

3  Data  from  1940  census  have  been  revised  upward  for  comparability  with  current  census  series.  Pre¬ 
liminary,  pending  release  of  official  revision  of  United  States  total  by  Bureau  of  the  Census  See  Appen¬ 
dix  A,  section  1. 

*  This  projection  assumes  (1)  continuation  of  prewar  trends  in  the  percentage  of  the  population  that  works 
or  seeks  work;  (2)  economic  conditions  in  1950  similar  to  those  of  1940;  and  (3)  no  interstate  migration  between 
1940  and  1950.  See  Appendix  A,  section  2. 

*  Assumption  (1)  and  (2)  same  as  above,  but  interstate  migration  between  1940  and  1950  assumed  to  be 
twice  the  1935-40  volume.  See  Appendix  C,  section  3. 


Estimates  of  normal  labor  force  for  the  United  States  have  been 


constructed  by  projecting  1920  to  1940  relationships  between  popula¬ 
tion  and  labor  force  through  the  decade  1 940-50. 1  The  decennial 
increases  in  the  labor  force  and  population  from  1920  to  1940  and  the 
normal  increase  from  1940  to  1950  are  shown  in  the  following  tabu¬ 
lation!  Increase  (in  thousands) 


1W-50 

19tOSO  mo-jfi  (normal) 

Population,  14  years  of  age  and  over:  Total _  14,  957  12,  002  9,  205 

Male. . . . 7,  134  5,  466  3,  920 

Female _  7,  823  6,  536  5,  285 

Labor  force:  Total _  1  7,  359  5,  895  6,  052 

Male. _ _ _ >  5,110  3,276  2,570 

Female _ _ _ _ _  >2,249  2,619  3,482 


1  Since  data  for  1920  are  not  available  on  a  “labor  force”  basis,  the  1920-30  change  refers  to  "gainful  workers.” 


1  Labor-force  projections  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  appearing  In  this  article  represent  preliminary 
revisions  by  the  authors  of  estimates  prepared  by  the  Bureau  ol  the  Census  and  published  in  Population, 

Special  Reports,  Series  P-44  No.  12,  Bureau  of  the  Census  (Washington),  June  12,  1944.  The  revisions 
are  designed  to  be  consistent  with  current  Census  estimates  which  are  based  on  a  revised  interviewing 

procedure  adopted  In  July  1945.  See  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Monthly  Report  on  the  Labor  Force,  especially 

MRLF  No.  39,  September  20,  1945. 
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Despite  the  expected  decline  in  the  rate  of  population  growth  and 
an  assumed  continuation  of  past  trends  toward  longer  schooling  and 
earlier  retirement,  the  projected  increment  to  the  labor  force  during 
this  decade  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  increase  during  the  1930’s. 

The  long-term  trend  toward  an  increasing  number  of  women  work¬ 
ers  is  the  major  factor  supporting  the  large  normal  labor-force  growth 
during  the  current  decade.  Over  the  years,  it  has  been  possible  for 
a  larger  proportion  of  women  to  work  outside  the  home  because  of 
greater  mechanization  of  household  and  industrial  processes,  increasing 
urbanization,  decline  in  the  birth  rate,  and  social  attitudes  more 
favorable  to  the  employment  of  women. 

On  the  basis  of  peacetime  expectations,  the  national  labor  force  in 
1950  would  number  about  60.8  million  persons — 43.6  million  men 
and  17.2  million  women.* 2 

STATE  AND  REGIONAL  VARIATIONS 

The  rate  of  expansion  of  the  national  labor  force  during  the  decade 
1940-50  represents  the  net  effect  of  widely  varying  rates  among 
the  States.  Differences  in  the  birth  rate  and  interstate  migration 
play  the  leading  roles  in  causing  these  variations. 

Differential  Fertility  and  “ Natural ”  Labor-Force  Growth 

In  the  absence  of  migration,  the  South  would  be  expected  to  have 
the  fastest  growing  labor  force  in  the  Nation  between  1940  and  1950. 
This  is  attributable  to  the  high  birth  rates  which  prevail  in  the 
predominantly  rural  Southern  States.  Rural  areas  throughout  the 
country  have  significantly  higher  fertility  rates  than  urban  areas. 
Regional  differences  in  the  “natural”  rate  of  labor-force  growth  3  are 
as  follows: 

Natural  growth  In  the  labor 
lorce,  1910-60  ( percent ) 


United  States _  11 

North _  8 

South _  18 

West _  6 


In  the  broad  region  called  the  South,4  the  labor  force  of  only  two 
States,  Delaware  and  Maryland  (which  are  not  typical  of  the 
other  Southern  States),  would  be  expected  to  grow  at  a  slower  rate  be¬ 
tween  1940  and  1950  than  the  11-percent  natural  increase  anticipated 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  (table  1,  column  3).  The  labor  force  in 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  would  be 

» All  data  presented  In  this  article  cover  total  labor  force  Including  the  armed  forces.  Projections  are 
made  at  April  seasonal  level  (the  time  of  year  when  the  decennial  census  is  usually  taken).  On  an  annual 

average  basis,  the  United  States  total  labor  force  would  be  about  three-fourths  of  a  million  higher. 

•  The  "natural”  rate  of  labor-force  growth  is  here  defined  as  the  projected  rate  of  growth,  assuming  no 
Interstate  migration. 

4  Regional  classifications  used  In  this  article  are  the  same  as  those  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  See 
tables  for  States  included  In  each  region 
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expected  to  grow  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the  national  labor  force. 
In  24  out  of  32  States  in  the  North  and  West,  the  natural  rate  of  labor- 
force  growth  would  fall  below  the  corresponding  rate  for  the  Nation. 
The  lowest  rates  of  labor-force  growth  in  the  country  would  prevail 
in  the  geographic  division  embracing  the  trio  of  Pacific  Coast  States — 
California,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 

In  every  State  the  natural  rate  of  increase  in  the  labor  force  is  very 
much  greater  for  women  than  for  men.  This  reflects  the  increasing 
participation  of  women  workers  as  well  as  the  declining  proportion  of 
boys  and  older  men  in  the  labor  force.  In  the  absence  of  interstate 
migration,  the  number  of  male  workers  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States, 
Nevada,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  would  be  expected  to  decline 
between  1940  and  1950,  but  these  decreases  would  be  more  than  offset 
by  gains  in  the  number  of  women  workers.  (See  Appendix  B,  tables 
1  and  2.) 

Replacement  rates. — Thus  far  natural  labor-force  growth  has  been 
dealt  with  only  in  terms  of  net  changes  between  1940  and  1950.  But 
these  net  changes  result  from  differences  between  the  number  of 
persons  who  enter  the  labor  market  and  the  number  who  leave.  The 
accessions  to  and  separations  from  the  labor  force  are  analyzed  in  this 
section,  not  only  to  indicate  their  magnitude,  but  also  to  highlight 
State  differences  in  the  competitive  position  of  new  entrants  to  the 
labor  market.  The  analysis  is  confined  to  male  workers  because  the 
movements  of  women  in  and  out  of  the  labor  market  are  complicated 
by  changes  in  marital  and  family  status. 

Areas  of  relatively  high  birth  rates  and  comparatively  young  popu¬ 
lation  will  have  more  new  workers  entering  the  labor  force  and  fewer 
older  workers  leaving  than  areas  where  the  population  is  relatively  old. 
In  the  South,  for  example,  some  3,895,000  young  men  (exclusive  of 
in-migrants)  would  be  expected  to  enter  the  labor  force  between  1940 
and  1950,  whereas  only  2,321,000  would  leave  because  of  death  or 
retirement.®  (See  table  2,  columns  1  and  2.)  This  means  an  average 
of  168  accessions  for  every  100  separations — a  replacement  rate  of  168. 
In  other  words,  if  there  were  no  migration  into  or  out  of  the  South, 
every  100  men  leaving  that  region’s  labor  force  between  1940  and  1950 
would  be  replaced  by  168  new  male  workers.  This  rate  is  much  higher 
than  the  rates  for  the  North  (118)  or  the  West  (107).  Replacement 
rates  for  individual  States  tend  to  cluster  about  the  regional  average 
(see  chart  1),  but  there  are  some  exceptions,  such  as  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Utah,  where  replacement  rates  more  nearly  resemble 
those  of  the  South  than  those  of  the  West.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
pattern  of  labor-market  accessions  and  separations  in  Delaware, 
Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  and  Florida  is  more  like  the  North 
than  like  the  South. 

1  Figures  exclude  accessions  and  separations  of  seasonal  or  intermittent  workers. 

727883° — 47 - 2 
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The  differences  in  the  relation  between  labor-market  accessions  and 
separations  are  reflected  in  the  composition  of  the  labor  force  at  any 
one  time.  If  there  were  no  interstate  migration  between  1940  and 
1950,  28  percent  of  the  South’s  male  labor  force  in  1950  would  have 
less  than  10  years’  labor-market  experience  as  compared  with  24  per¬ 
cent  in  the  North  and  23  percent  in  the  West.  In  South  Carolina, 
one  out  of  every  three  men  in  the  1950  labor  force  would  be  a  new 
worker  added  after  1940;  in  California  the  corresponding  figure  would 
be  only  one  out  of  every  five. 


Table  2. — “ Natural ”  and  “ Normal ”  Accessions,  Separations,  and  Replacement  Rates 
for  the  Male  Labor  Force,  by  State,  1940  to  1950 


\ 

Region,  division,  and  State 

“Natural”1 

“Normal” » 

Accessions 
(in  thou¬ 
sands) 

(1) 

Separa¬ 
tions  (in 
thousands) 

(2) 

Replace¬ 
ment  rate 
(accessions 
per  100 
separa¬ 
tions) 

(3) 

Accessions  > 
(in  thou¬ 
sands) 

(4) 

Separa¬ 
tions  *  (in 
thousands) 

(5) 

Replace¬ 
ment  rate 
(accessions 
per  100 
separa¬ 
tions) 

(6) 

UNITED  STATES . 

10, 974 

8,404 

131 

10,974 

8,404 

131 

NORTH . . 

6,033 

5,102 

118 

6,250 

5,818 

107 

New  England . . 

664 

566 

117 

740 

653 

113 

Maine . __ . 

72 

67 

126 

84 

75 

112 

New  Hampshire _ 

39 

35 

111 

56 

48 

117 

Vermont . . 

30 

25 

120 

39 

36 

108 

Massachusetts. . 

332 

287 

116 

379 

362 

105 

Rhode  Island . 

58 

47 

123 

74 

62 

119 

Connecticut . . 

133 

115 

116 

186 

148 

126 

Middle  Atlantic . 

2, 150 

1, 819 

118 

2,332 

2,126 

110 

New  York . . 

983 

911 

108 

1,158 

1, 151 

101 

New  Jersey. . . . 

321 

277 

116 

430 

364 

118 

Pennsylvania . 

846 

631 

134 

913 

780 

117 

East  North  Central . 

2,109 

1,797 

117 

2,470 

2,143 

115 

Ohio... . 

547 

471 

116 

664 

602 

no 

Indiana... . 

277 

234 

118 

368 

307 

120 

Illinois _ 

588 

541 

109 

764 

735 

104 

Michigan. . . 

436 

339 

129 

577 

424 

136 

Wisconsin . . 

261 

212 

123 

293 

271 

10S 

West  North  Central _ 

1, 110 

920 

121 

1, 138 

1,326 

86 

Minnesota . 

227 

188 

121 

278 

254 

109 

Iowa... . 

207 

175 

118 

243 

256 

95 

Missouri..  _ 

296 

259 

114 

369 

404 

91 

North  Dakota . 

61 

43 

142 

54 

83 

65 

South  Dakota . 

59 

42 

140 

56 

84 

67 

Nebraska... . 

113 

90 

126 

113 

169 

67 

Kansas . 

147 

123 

120 

171 

222 

77 

SOUTH.... . 

3,895 

2,321 

168 

4, 219 

2,781 

152 

South  Atlantic.. . . 

1,  654 

988 

167 

2, 021 

1, 178 

172 

Delaware. . 

21 

18 

117 

36 

25 

144 

Maryland - 

145 

114 

127 

236 

154 

153 

District  of  Columbia. . 

40 

43 

93 

115 

101 

114 

Virginia . . 

248 

151 

164 

355 

211 

168 

West  Virginia _ ... 

186 

100 

186 

210 

142 

148 

North  Carolina _ 

364 

172 

212 

408 

224 

182 

South  Carolina . 

201 

94 

214 

226 

129 

175 

Georgia- . 

298 

167 

178 

356 

242 

147 

Florida . 

151 

129 

117 

305 

176 

173 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  2. — "Natural”  and  "Norm a P'  Accessions,  Separations,  and  Replacement  Rates 
for  the  Male  Labor  Force,  by  Stale,  1940  to  1950 — Continued 


“Natural”1 

“Normal” ' 

Region,  division,  and  State 

Accessions 
(in  thou¬ 
sands) 

0) 

Separa¬ 
tions  (in 
thousands) 

(2) 

Replace¬ 
ment  rate 
(accessions 
per  100 
separa¬ 
tions) 

(3) 

Accessions* 
(in  thou¬ 
sands) 

(4) 

Separa¬ 
tions  *  (in 
thousands) 

(5) 

Replace¬ 
ment  rate 
(accessions 
per  100 
separa¬ 
tions)’ 

(6) 

80UTH— Continued. 

East  South  Central. . . 

1,034 

595 

174 

1,096 

789 

139 

Kentucky  . . 

271 

159 

170 

305 

226 

135 

Tennessee.. . 

271 

162 

167 

316 

238 

133 

Alabama . . 

282 

148 

191 

298 

214 

139 

Mississippi . . 

210 

126 

167 

234 

168 

139 

West  South  Central  _ 

1,207 

738 

164 

1,306 

1,018 

128 

Arkansas . .  ... 

189 

114 

166 

219 

192 

114 

Louisiana. . 

220 

133 

165 

272 

177 

154 

Oklahoma . . 

217 

131 

166 

226 

267 

85 

Texas . . . 

581 

360 

161 

712 

505 

141 

WEST . - 

1,046 

981 

107 

1,830 

1,130 

162 

Mountain. . . 

371 

256 

144 

580 

418 

139 

Montana. . -  .. 

47 

41 

115 

71 

72 

99 

Idaho . . . 

48 

34 

141 

87 

61 

143 

Wyoming- . . 

22 

16 

138 

46 

36 

128 

Colorado.. . 

ei 

73 

125 

151 

128 

118 

New  Mexico . . 

54 

26 

208 

91 

62 

175 

Arizona _  _  - 

46 

28 

164 

99 

66 

177 

Utah.. . . 

65 

29 

190 

64 

48 

133 

Nevada _ _ 

8 

9 

89 

27 

21 

129 

Pacific . . 

675 

725 

93 

1,393 

855 

163 

Washington _ 

126 

137 

92 

247 

194 

127 

Oregon  . . 

79 

83 

95 

178 

128 

139 

California  . . 

470 

505 

93 

1, 063 

628 

169 

•  Assumes  no  interstate  migration  between  1940  and  1950.  See  Appendix  A.  section  6. 

1  Assumes  interstate  migration  between  1940  and  1950  to  be  twice  the  1935-40  volume.  See  Appendix  A, 
section  7. 

*  United  States,  regional,  and  divisional  totals  are  less  than  the  sum  of  their  components  because  they 
exclude  accessions  and  separations  due  to  migration  between  States  within  the  United  States,  region,  or 
division. 


State  variations  in  replacement  rates  should  not  be  interpreted 
without  reference  to  variations  in  economic  opportunity.  A  State 
with  a  rapidly  expanding  economy  may  easily  absorb  200  replace¬ 
ments  for  every  100  persons  leaving  the  labor  force,  whereas  a  less 
fortunate  State  might  have  difficulty  providing  employment  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  say  110  replacements.  Given  equal  employment  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  two  States,  however,  jobs  would  be  harder  to  find  in  the 
one  with  the  higher  replacement  rate  because  on  the  average  more 
workers  would  be  competing  for  each  job  opening.  The  difficulty  of 
finding  jobs  would  be  greatly  accentuated  in  a  State  with  both  a 
relatively  high  replacement  rate  and  relatively  low  employment 
opportunity. 

Actually,  the  areas  with  the  highest  replacement  rates  and  the 
greatest  rates  of  natural  labor-force  growth  tend  to  be  the  ones  where 
economic  opportunity  is  below  par.  This  disparity  between  labor 
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supply  and  economic  opportunity  has  resulted  in  a  consistent  pattern 
of  internal  migration.  The  South  and  Great  Plains  characteristically 
have  been  losers  in  the  give  and  take  of  population  between  regions. 
The  West,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  able  to  draw  large  numbers  of 
people  from  other  regions  of  the  country,  while  losing  few.  The  effect 
of  large-scale  migration  on  State  variations  in  labor-force  growth  is 
shown  in  the  next  section. 


Internal  Migration  and  “ Normal ”  Labor-Force  Growth 


Because  of  the  extreme  importance  of  population  movements  to  the 
supply  of  labor  in  a  given  State,  the  estimates  of  “normal”  labor-force 
growth  include  an  assumption  with  respect  to  interstate  migration. 
For  this  purpose,  the  rate  of  interstate  migration  between  1935  and 
1940  was  projected  through  the  decade  1940-50.  The  “normal” 
labor  foice  for  each  State,  therefore,  consists  of  a  projection  of  migra¬ 
tion  movements  as  well  as  trends  in  labor-market  participation.  In 
the  procedure  employed  no  attempt  was  made  to  estimate  the  actual 
magnitude  of  migration  But  the  prewar  population  movements  do 
reflect  a  migration  'pattern  that  prevailed  during  the  war  and  is  likely 
to  carry  over  into  the  postwar  period.6 

Since  these  normal  labor  force  estimates  by  State  assume  a  prewar 
migration  pattern,  there  is  also  implicit  the  assumption  that  the 
prewar  distribution  of  employment  opportunity  will  not  shift  radi¬ 
cally.  In  view  of  the  past  stability  in  the  geographic  distribution  of 
economic  resources  and  opportunity,  both  in  years  of  war  and  peace,7 
there  is  a  strong  likelihood  that  this  distribution  will  not  change 
significantly  in  the  next  5  years. 

Estimates  of  normal  labor-force  growth  and  replacement  rates 
between  1940  and  1950  by  State  and  region  including  allowance  for 
interstate  migration  are  shown  in  tables  1  and  2.  The  introduction 
of  the  prewar  migration  pattern  exerts  great  influence  on  the  State 
and  regional  rates  of  labor-force  growth  as  a  comparison  of  these 

rates  with  those  computed  on  a  no-migration  basis  readily  indicates 
(see  chart  2). 


•  See  Demographic  Aspects  of  World  War  II:  Migration.  Paper  delivered  before  the  American  Socio- 

l^hnnH0^  7  r  0hl0’  MarCh  *'  1946)’  by  Henry  S-  Shryock-  Jr-  and  H<>Pe  Tisdale  Eldridge 
Ldm  ,re<;mp  t  at  thiS  POlnt  that  the  S°-ealIed  nonnaI  'ebor-force  projections  assume  economic 
conditions  similar  to  those  of  mo.  Their  main  function  is  to  serve  as  a  base  upon  which  more  reZic 

TMs  is  eTrlcMl  t  *°  “‘h*18'6  the  SlZe  °f  ,he  labor  force  under  idcal  economic  conditions 

because  mp  reft  "  "T  l°  th*  mlgration  sumption.  The  1935-40  experience  was  chosen  simply 

S  the  time  ref  . 8  T?  ^  PreVailed  in  the  past  and  is  likely  to  continue  in  the  future. 

(2)  the  time  reference  is  close  to  the  1940  conditions  to  which  the  "normal”  projections  apply  and  (3)  there 

period^*  available  on  the  characteristics  of  migrants  during  the  1935-10  period  than  during  any  other 

mo°: “  s“b)ect  see  National  Resources  Committee,  Structure  of  the  American  Economy.  Philadelphia 

bLDaniCl  Creamer-  Phllade,phia’  193s:  Ot  American  Manufap! 

to  °  2  McLaughlin,  Philadelphia.  1935;  Regional  Distortions  Resulting  from  the  War 

in  Survey  of  Current  Business,  October  1943.  ' 
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Although  the  West  has  the  slowest  rate  of  natural  increase  in 
working  population,  the  great  inflow  of  migrants  causes  this  region  to 
have  the  fastest  growing  labor  force  in  the  Nation.  California’s  rate 
of  labor-force  growth  increases  from  4  percent  to  26  percent  when 
allowance  is  made  for  migrant  workers.  The  South,  which  had  the 
highest  rate  of  natural  labor-force  growth,  runs  second  to  the  West 

(when  the  migration  factor  is  taken  into  account. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  effect  of  migration  on  labor-force  growth 
is  shown  in  the  Great  Plains  States  where  the  labor  force  will  actually 
decline  between  1940  and  1950,  if  the  exodus  of  workers  equals  or 
exceeds  the  prewar  rate.  And  the  heavy  migration  froin  this  region 
during  World  War  II 8  leaves  little  doubt  that  by  the  end  of  this 
decade  there  will  be  in  fact  fewer  workers  in  the  area  from  North 
Dakota  to  Oklahoma  than  there  were  in  1940.  Wartime  migration, 
although  creating  some  new  local  problems  of  overcrowding  and 
expansion  of  populations  beyond  the  peacetime  capacities  of  local 
economies  to  support  them,  was  in  general  a  movement  from  areas  of 
low  or  declining  opportunity  to  more  favorably  situated  places. 

However,  there  is  typically  not  enough  migration  from  areas  of  low 
economic  opportunity  to  drain  off  the  surplus  labor  supply.  Many 
workers  are  reluctant  to  leave  familiar  surroundings  and  family  ties. 
The  uncertainty  and  fear  attending  migration  are  reinforced  by  its 
cost.  This  is  particularly  significant,  for  it  is  precisely  those  who 
should  move  who  usually  lack  the  means  to  do  so.  Added  to  these 
factors  is  the  general  ignorance  as  to  where  employment  opportunities 
he.  The  war  stimulated  migration  not  only  because  new  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  arose  but  also  because  they  were  dramatized  and  publicized 
to  an  unusual  degree. 

There  has  been  a  noteworthy  trend  toward  the  development  of 
industry  in  areas  of  surplus  labor  supply.  During  recent  decades,  for 
example,  industrialization  of  the  South  has  been  proceeding  more 
rapidly  thaD  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  that 
the  resulting  shift  in  the  distribution  of  employment  opportunity  has 
been  relatively  small.  Internal  migration  will  have  to  continue  if  all 
workers  are  to  be  afforded  useful  employment  opportunities. 9 

Factors  Determining  Deviation  of  Labor  Force  from  Normal, 

1950 

(The  1950  labor  force  in  a  given  State  may  differ  from  a  normal 
based  on  projection  of  prewar  trends  for  two  principal  reasons: 
(1)  the  proportion  of  the  population  that  works  or  seeks  work  may 

« See  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Population,  Special  Reports,  Series  P-46,  No.  3  (Washington),  February  12, 
1946.  Migration  data  for  the  war  and  prewar  periods  are  presented  in  Appendix  B,  table  3. 

•See  Internal  Migration  and  Full  Employment,  in  Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  Association, 
September  1646. 
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differ  from  that  yielded  by  the  normal  projections;  and  (2)  the  actual 
volume  of  interstate  migration  may  deviate  from  the  assumed  volume. 
National  labor-force  growth  will  be  affected  primarily  by  only  the 
first  of  these  factors;  State  labor-force  growth  will  be  influenced  by 
both  factors,  but  principally  by  the  second. 


Table  3. — Estimated  Deviation  of  Labor  Force  From  “Normal”  by  State,  April  1945  1 

[In  thousands] 


Deviation  of  estimated  labor  force 
from  “normal” 


Region,  division,  and  State 

Estimated 
actual  labor 
force  1 

(1) 

"Normal” 
labor  force 
projection  * 

(2) 

Total 

(3) 

Caused  by 
“abnormal” 
migra¬ 
tion  * 

(4) 

Caused  by 
participa¬ 
tion  of 
"extra” 
workers 

(5) 

UNITED  STATES. . . 

65, 986 

58,000 

*7,986 

0 

7,986 

NORTH . . . . 

38, 619 

33, 781 

4,838 

60 

4,778 

New  England . . . . 

4, 386 

3,926 

460 

58 

402 

Maine. . . . . . 

398 

358 

40 

-11 

51 

New  Hampshire _ 

229 

227 

2 

-10 

12 

Vermont . . . . 

147 

151 

-4 

-14 

10 

Massachusetts . 

2,225 

1,985 

240 

34 

206 

Rhode  Island . . . . 

387 

354 

33 

13 

20 

Connecticut . . . . 

1,000 

851 

149 

46 

103 

Middle  Atlantic . 

14, 069 

12, 737 

1,332 

-84 

1,416 

New  York . . . 

6,  920 

6, 378 

542 

-154 

696 

New  Jersey _ _ _ 

2, 339 

2,  028 

311 

70 

241 

Pennsylvania  _ _ _ 

4,810 

4, 331 

479 

0 

479 

East  North  Central. - - - 

13, 883 

11,705 

2,178 

258 

1,920 

Ohio . - . . 

3,689 

2,983 

706 

124 

582 

Indiana.. - - 

1,776 

1,452 

324 

29 

295 

Illinois  .  .  .  . . . 

4,200 

3,600 

600 

40 

560 

Michigan. - - - - 

2,747 

2,356 

391 

98 

293 

Wisconsin . 

1,471 

1,314 

157 

-33 

190 

West  North  Central _ _ _ 

6,281 

5,413 

868 

-172 

1,040 

Minnesota . . . . . 

1,308 

1,184 

124 

-86 

210 

Iowa - - - 

1,103 

1,002 

101 

-66 

167 

Missouri  . 

1,865 

1,589 

276 

-8 

284 

North  Dakota . . . 

254 

231 

23 

-19 

42 

South  Dakota. . 

257 

236 

21 

-17 

38 

Nebraska _ 

602 

496 

106 

0 

106 

Kansas . . — 

892 

675 

217 

24 

193 

SOUTH.. . . 

19,  660 

17, 730 

1,930 

-440 

2,370 

South  Atlantic . . . 

8,868 

8,067 

801 

-54 

855 

Delaware . . . 

144 

130 

14 

3 

11 

Maryland - - 

1,087 

874 

213 

82 

131 

District  of  Columbia . . 

510 

387 

123 

77 

46 

Virginia - - -  - 

1,399 

1,191 

208 

52 

156 

West  Virginia - - 

800 

712 

88 

-58 

146 

North  Carolina.. . . . 

1,574 

1,553 

21 

-121 

142 

South  Carolina - - 

884 

859 

25 

-62 

87 

Georgia - - - 

1,465 

1,423 

42 

-44 

86 

Florida _ _ _ 

1,005 

938 

67 

17 

50 

East  South  Central . . . . 

4,705 

4,350 

355 

-225 

580 

Kentucky . . . 

1,162 

1,103 

59 

-109 

168 

Tennessee . . . . . . 

1,349 

1,191 

158 

-12 

170 

Alabama . . . . . 

1,302 

1,143 

159 

-21 

180 

Mississippi . . . . 

892 

913 

-21 

-83 

62 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  3. — Estimated  Deviation  of  Labor  Force  From  “Normal,"  by  State,  April  1945  ' — 

Continued 


[In  thousands] 


Deviation  of  estimated  labor  force 
from  “normal” 

Region,  division,  and  State 

Estimated 
actual  labor 
force  1 * * 

0) 

"Normal” 
labor  force 
projection » 

(2) 

Total 

(3) 

Caused  by 
“abnormal” 
migra¬ 
tion  4 

(4) 

Caused  by 
participa¬ 
tion  of 
"extra” 
workers 

(6) 

SOUTH— Continued. 

West  South  Central.  . . 

6,087 

5,313 

774 

-161 

935 

Arkansas _ _ — - 

826 

733 

93 

-82 

175 

Louisiana  . . . . 

1,054 

1,003 

51 

-11 

62 

Oklahoma. . . . . 

944 

830 

114 

-71 

185 

Texas-  . . . 

3,263 

2,747 

616 

3 

513 

WEST . . . . 

7,707 

6,489 

1,218 

380 

838 

Mountain . . ^ . 

1,848 

1,719 

129 

-57 

186 

Montana . . . 

247 

237 

10 

-31 

41 

Idaho _ _ 

217 

217 

0 

-30 

30 

Wyoming . . 

118 

112 

6 

-6 

12 

Colorado . . — 

493 

463 

30 

-15 

45 

New  Mexico  . 

202 

213 

-11 

-29 

18 

Arizona.. . 

259 

221 

38 

23 

15 

Utah . 

246 

201 

44 

23 

21 

Nevada. . . . 

67 

55 

12 

8 

4 

Pacific . . . . 

5,’ 859 

4,770 

1,089 

437 

652 

Washington . . 

1,028 

796 

232 

78 

154 

Oregon . . . 

624 

615 

109 

33 

76 

California . 

4,207 

3, 459 

748 

326 

422 

1  Data  presented  in  this  table  cover  total  labor  force  including  armed  forces. 

1  Includes  members  of  armed  forces  in  States  from  which  they  were  inducted.  Preliminary,  pending 
release  of  Bureau  of  the  Census  official  estimate  of  United  States  total  on  basis  comparable  with  current 
census  series.  See  Appendix  A,  section  4. 

*  Assumes  interstate  migration  between  1940  and  1945  to  be  equal  to  the  1936-40  volume.  See  Appendix 
A,  section  3. 

4  Estimate  includes  only  migrants  who  would  be  in  labor  force  on  basis  of  prewar  patterns  of  labor-market 
participation.  Any  migrants  who  were  in  the  labor  force  in  April  1946  but  who  would  not  have  been  workers 
under  normal  peacetime  conditions  are  counted  in  column  5.  See  Appendix  A,  section  5. 

•  Revised  slightly  from  United  States  total  of  8.1  million  published  in  Monthly  Labor  Review  for 
November  1946. 

Analysis  of  the  differential  impact  of  the  war  on  the  labor  force  of 
each  State  gives  insight  into  the  probable  postwar  deviation  of  the 
actual  labor  force  from  normal.  The  wartime  expansion  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  labor  force  to  a  level  approximately  8  million  above  peacetime 
expectations  was  distributed  very  unevenly  among  the  States.  The 
extent  to  which  these  State  variations  in  wartime  excess  of  labor  force 
over  normal  were  caused  by  differences  in  degree  of  recruitment  of 
new  workers  and  by  “abnormal”  migration  is  shown  in  table  3.  The 
two  factors  may  supplement  one  another  or  offset  each  other.  For 
example,  the  fact  that  California’s  wartime  labor  force  exceeded 
normal  by  approximately  750,000  workers  resulted  from  the  larger 
than  usual  inflow  of  migrants  as  well  as  from  the  more  complete  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  its  prewar  labor  supply.  In  contrast,  out-migration  of  large 
numbers  of  North  Carolina’s  working  population  offset  the  “extra” 
workers  drawn  into  its  labor  force,  so  that  very  little  increase  over 
normal  took  place. 

727883° — 47 - 3 
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The  degree  to  which  wartime  change  in  the  labor  force  of  a  given 
State  came  about  through  migration  rather  than  through  more 
extensive  utilization  of  the  resident  labor  supply  will  play  a  major 
role  in  determining  the  future  size  of  the  State’s  labor  force.  In 
general,  the  effects  of  migration  are  likely  to  |be  more  lasting  than 
the  effects  of  drawing  extra  workers  into  the  labor  force  from  the 
resident  population. 

EXTRA  WORKERS 

Some  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  extra  workers  will  remain 
in  the  labor  market  may  be  obtained  by  examining  the  picture  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  During  the  war,  some  8  million  persons  who 
ordinarily  would  have  been  housewives,  students,  retired  men,  or 
others  not  in  search  of  gainful  employment  were  drawn  into  the 
Nation’s  labor  force.10  These  included  about  4  million  youths  of 
school  and  college  age,  /  million  young  women  aged  20-34 ;  2  million 
women  over  the  age  of  35;  and  1  /  million  men  over  25. 

Two-thirds  of  the  wartime  excess  labor  force  caused  by  the  prema¬ 
ture  entrance  of  school-  and  college-age  youths  into  civilian  jobs  or  the 
armed  forces  has  already  disappeared.  Further  reductions  in  the 
number  of  young  workers  are  expected  within  the  next  few  years  as 
the  prewar  trend  toward  staying  in  school  longer  is  resumed.  With 
favorable  employment  opportunities,  however,  the  teen-age  labor 
force  may  be  expected  to  continue  somewhat  higher  than  a  projection 
of  prewar  trends  would  indicate,  because  a  greater  number  of  students 
will  probably  take  advantage  of  opportunities  for  part-time  and 
summer  work. 

About  1 K  million  young  women  aged  20-34  years  quit  working 
during  the  first  year  of  peace,  chiefly  because  their  husbands  returned 
from  the  armed  forces  or  they  married  returning  veterans.  The 
number  of  young  women  workers  is  now  actually  below  the  level 
expected  from  prewar  trends  because  of  the  unusually  large  numbers 
of  marriages  and  births  since  1940.  Continuation  of  a  generally  high 
rate  of  economic  activity  would  keep  the  number  of  young  women 
workers  below  the  level  anticipated  by  the  normal  projections  because 
young  women  with  family  responsibilities  would  not  have  to  work  or 
seek  work  to  the  same  extent  as  in  1940. 

Among  men  over  25  years  old  and  women  over  35,  the  wartime  ex¬ 
pansion  in  the  labor  force  was  a  response  to  a  full-employment  situa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  to  the  Nation’s  war  needs.  Jobs  were  available  to 
those  who  had  previously  been  considered  virtually  unemployable  and 
others  who  had  previously  preferred  retirement  or  homemaking  were 

io  For  more  complete  discussions  of  the  characteristics  of  extra  wartime  workers  and  the  factors  affecting 
their  continued  labor-market  participation,  see  Sources  of  Wartime  Labor  Supply  in  the  United  States 
in  Monthly  Labor  Review,  August  1944;  "Extra”  Workers  in  the  Postwar  Labor  Force,  in  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  November  1946;  and  The’ Labor  Force  in  the_,First  Year  of  Peace,  in  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
November  1948. 
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brought  into  the  labor  market  by  the  availability  of  attractive  work  at 
good  pay.  As  long  as  employment  opportunities  remain  substan¬ 
tially  better  than  those  of  1940,  the  number  of  workers  in  the  middle 
and  upper  age  groups  is  likely  to  exceed  the  level  indicated  by  a  pro¬ 
jection  of  prewar  trends,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  during  the 
wax. 

When  the  surplus  of  middle-aged  and  older  workers  is  balanced 
against  the  deficit  of  young  women  workers,  however,  it  is  likely  that 
the  national  labor  force  will  not  exceed  normal  by  more  than  1 % 
million,  or  2  to  3  percent,  in  1950.  Thus,  in  most  States,  the  carry¬ 
over  from  the  more  complete  utilization  of  labor  supply  during  the 
war  will  probably  be  relatively  small.  In  some  States,  however — 
especially  those  with  a  large  proportion  of  older  men  and  middle-aged 
women  in  the  labor  force — failure  to  take  account  of  the  extra  workers 
remaining  may  result  in  a  fairly  significant  understatement  of  the  avail¬ 
able  labor  supply. 

INTERSTATE  MIGRATION 

The  extent  to  which  the  rate  of  interstate  population  movement  be¬ 
tween  1940  and  1950  will  differ  from  the  1935-40  rate  assumed  in  the 
normal  estimates  presented  here  is  far  less  predictable  than  the  extent 
to  which  wartime  extra  workers  will  remain  in  the  labor  market.  Al¬ 
though  the  pattern  of  wartime  migration  was  very  similar  to  that 
which  had  prevailed  for  some  time  before  the  war,  the  volume  of 
1940-45  civilian  migration  alone  was  considerably  greater  than  that 
of  total  migration  for  the  5  prewar  years  used  to  compute  the  “normal” 
estimates. 

The  effect  of  this  relatively  heavy  civilian  migration  in  causing  the 
labor  force  of  each  State  to  deviate  from  the  assumed  normal  in  1945 
is  shown  in  table  3.  The  deviations  from  normal  arising  from  mi¬ 
gration  are  much  more  likely  to  persist  through  1950  than  are  the 
deviations  caused  by  the  participation  of  extra  workers  during  the 
war.  Of  course,  there  will  be  State  variations  in  the  extent  to  which 
gains  and  losses  through  “abnormal”  migration  are  retained.  Under 
certain  circumstances  the  gains  and  losses  may  be  not  merely  retained 
but  increased.  Whether  deviations  from  normal  because  of  migration 
are  increased,  retained,  or  decreased  between  1945  and  1950  will 
depend  on  the  net  result  of  several  opposing  forces. 

The  pent-up  migration  plans  of  servicemen  have  been  a  major  force 
exerting  an  upward  pressure  on  the  volume  of  postwar  migration. 
The  estimates  of  actual  labor  force  in  April  1945  (table  3)  include 
armed  forces  in  their  State  of  origin,  and  there  may  have  been  con¬ 
siderable  migration  of  ex-servicemen  following  demobilization.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  an  Army  survey  in  the  summer  of  1944,  1  out  of  every  10 
servicemen  did  not  intend  to  return  to  the  State  in  which  he  lived  be- 
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fore  the  war.11  The  survey  further  indicated  that  the  migration  of 
demobilized  servicemen  would  be  expected  to  follow  the  pattern  of 
prewar  and  wartime  movements  of  civilians. 

If  employment  is  maintained  at  the  current  high  levels,  migration 
will  be  further  stimulated.  There  is  typically  more  net  interstate 
population  movement  in  good  times  than  in  bad.  The  existence  of 
opportunity  elsewhere  generally  creates  a  stronger  impetus  for  mi¬ 
gration  than  the  lack  of  opportunity  at  home.  And  in  times  of 
depression,  the  relative  security  of  even  a  bare  subsistence  on  a  farm 
may  be  more  attractive  than  the  insecurity  of  going  jobless  in  the 
city.  Moreover,  during  depression  periods  there  is  considerable  move¬ 
ment  from  cities  back  to  farms  which  is  against  the  prevailing  direction 
of  migration.  This  tends  to  hold  down  the  net  interchange  of  popu¬ 
lation  between  States.  In  view  of  the  large  volume  of  unemployment 
that  existed  during  the  period  1935-40,  the  volume  of  migration  during 
that  period  (used  as  a  basis  for  the  “normal”  estimates)  is  probably 
below  par  for  more  prosperous  times. 

On  the  other  hand,  migration  between  1945  and  1950  may  be  slowed 
down  by  virtue  of  the  large-scale  movement  during  the  first  half  of 
the  decade.  The  capacity  of  certain  areas  to  absorb  in-migrants 
may  be  glutted,  at  least  temporarily,  by  the  tremendous  inflows  of 
population  during  the  war.  In  addition,  overexpansion  of  population 
in  relation  to  postwar  opportunities  may  cause  some  reverse  migration. 
The  occurrence  of  a  severe  depression  would  also  retard  the  character¬ 
istic  flow  of  population  from  farm  to  industrial  areas. 

On  balance,  if  conditions  of  high  employment  prevail,  the  volume 
of  migration  between  1945  and  1950  will  probably  equal  or  exceed 
the  volume  assumed  in  the  “normal”  estimates.  Even  if  the  rate  of 
migration  were  to  fall  below  the  “normal”  rate,  during  the  second 
half  of  the  decade,  the  decline  would  probably  not  nearly  offset  the 
unusually  large  flow  of  migrants  between  1940  and  1945.  In  either 
case,  therefore,  the  volume  of  migration  for  the  entire  decade,  1940-50, 
would  exceed  that  based  on  the  prewar  experience;  allowance  for  this 
factor  should  be  made  when  adjusting  the  “normal”  labor-force 
estimates  for  1950. 

State  Estimates  of  the  Labor  Force ,  1950 

As  indicated  in  the  introductory  paragraphs  of  this  article,  the 
State  estimates  of  normal  labor-force  growth  and  wartime  deviations 
from  normal  will  aid  in  evaluating  the  prospective  labor  supply  in 
each  State.  The  insight  which  this  material  provides,  however, 
should  be  supplemented  by  other  information  that  is  available  on 
the  work  force  of  the  individual  States. 


11  See  Postwar  Migration  Plans  of  Army  Enlisted  Men,  in  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  March  1945. 
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Table  4  presents  three  separate  estimates  of  the  1950  labor  force 
in  each  State,  based  on  the  data  presented  in  tables  1  and  3,  but 
computed  on  the  basis  of  varying  assumptions  as  to  future  interstate 
migration  movements.  (See  p.  20.) 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  manner  in  which  the  data  presented  in 
tables  1  and  3  can  be  used  to  appraise  the  wartime  experience  and 
postwar  prospects  of  the  labor  force  in  individual  States,  two  States 
svith  substantially  different  labor-market  characteristics  have  been 
selected  for  more  detailed  analysis.  Assumption  B,  table  4,  is  used 
:or  purposes  of  illustration,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  the  most  reasonable 
assumption  for  the  particular  States  involved. 

IOWA 

In  1940,  approximately  992,000  Iowans  were  working  or  seeking 
vork.  Wartime  pressures  brought  the  labor  force  (including  armed 
'orces  personnel  from  the  State)  to  a  total  of  1,103,000  in  April  1945 — 
m  11-percent  rise.  Nevertheless,  by  1950,  the  work  force  is  expected 
o  number  less  than  970,000 — actually  below  the  1940  level. 

The  wartime  expansion  in  Iowa’s  working  population  represented 
he  net  effect  of  several  opposing  forces.  The  main  reason  for  the  rise 
n  the  labor  force  was  the  increased  participation  of  housewives, 
itudents,  retired  persons,  and  others  normally  not  working.  Approxi- 
nately  167,000  of  these  “extra”  wartime  workers  entered  in  response 
o  unusual  labor  demands.  This  number  was  supplemented  by  about 
12,000  entries  that  would  have  been  expected  from  natural  population 
growth  and  continuation  of  prewar  trends  in  the  percentage  of  the 
>opulation  that  works  or  seeks  work.  The  total  inflow  of  209,000 
nto  the  labor  market  during  the  war  was  partially  offset  by  a  net 
nigration  fiom  the  State  of  98,000  civilian  workers  who  might  other¬ 
wise  have  participated  in  Iowa’s  war  effort.  The  end  result  was  an 
ncrease  of  111,000  in  the  labor  force  between  1940  and  1945. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  effect  of  the  wartime 
>ut-migration  will  be  more  lasting  than  that  of  the  wartime  accessions, 
dany  who  left  the  State  during  the  war  are  unlikely  to  return,  unless 
l  severe  depression  should  strike  the  areas  to  which  they  moved, 
owa,  being  a  farm  State,  has  customarily  exported  labor  to  the  ex- 
rnnding  industrial  areas.  Moreover,  mechanization  of  farm  processes 
ias  made  it  possible  to  plant  and  harvest  larger  crops  with  fewer 
workers.  Between  1935  and  1940,  the  number  of  persons  moving 
>ut  of  Iowa  exceeded  those  moving  in  by  61,000,  and  between  1940 
md  1945  the  State  sustained  a  net  loss  of  an  additional  228,000 
livilians  (including  the  98,000  workers  mentioned  above).  These 
igures  do  not  include  any  members  of  the  armed  forces,  originally 
rom  Iowa,  who  may  have  decided  to  settle  in  other  States  after  their 
lischarge.  Iowa  is  likely  to  continue  to  lose  population  to  other 
States,  though  to  a  lesser  extent  than  during  the  war. 
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Most  of  the  extra  workers  drawn  into  the  labor  force  from  the  res¬ 
ident  population  of  the  State  are  likely  to  drop  out  by  1950.  In  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  two-thirds  of  8  million  extra  wartime  workers  quit 
the  labor  force  during  the  first  year  of  peace.  It  is  likely  that  by 
1950  those  remaining  will  make  up  not  more  than  15  to  20  percent  of 
the  wartime  total. 

Normally,  the  labor  force  in  Iowa  would  be  expected  to  grow  from 
the  1940  level  of  992,000  to  a  total  of  1,007,000  by  1950.  It  seems 
likely,  however,  in  view  of  the  considerations  noted  above,  that  the 
work  force  in  1950  will  be  approximately  970,000. 

The  tabulation  which  follows  summarizes  the  derivation  of  the 
statistics  used  in  the  analysis  of  labor-force  developments  in  Iowa. 


1940  labor  force  .  _  _ 

Number 
(in  thousand) ) 
...  992 

Source 

Table  1. 

1945  labor  force  ..  _ _ 

1,  103 

Table  3. 

(1)  normal  labor  force.  .  .  _  _ 

1,002 

Table  3. 

(2)  deviation  from  normal _ _ 

101 

Table  3. 

(a)  caused  by  participation 
“extra”  workers _ 

of 

167 

Table  3. 

(b)  caused  by  “abnormal”  migra¬ 
tion  .  _ 

-66 

Table  3. 

1950  labor  force _ _  _  _ _ 

966 

1  +  2  (below). 

(1)  normal  labor  force  .  .  _ 

1,007 

Table  1. 

(2)  deviation  from  normal.  _ 

-41 

a  +  b  (below). 

(a)  caused  by  participation 
“extra”  workers _ 

of 

25 

Assumed  to  be  15  per- 

(b)  caused  by  “abnormal”  migra¬ 
tion _ 

-66 

cent  of  1945  extra 
workers  (2a  above). 

Assumed  same  as  in 

1945 1  (see  2b 
above) . 


1  It  Is  assumed  that  the  net  number  of  workers  who  move  out  of  Iowa  between  1946  and  1950  will  be  the 
same  as  would  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  the  1935-40  experience. 

WASHINGTON 

In  response  to  high  wartime  demands  for  labor,  the  working  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  State  of  Washington  increased  by  286,000  between  1940 
and  1945  to  a  total  of  1,028,000  (including  armed  forces  personnel 
from  the  State).  By  1950,  the  labor  force  is  expected  to  number 
roughly  950,000,  which  is  considerably  above  the  1940  level  of  742,000, 
though  short  of  the  wartime  peak. 

Several  factors  combined  to  cause  the  wartime  expansion  in  Wash¬ 
ington’s  work  force.  Increased  participation  of  housewives,  students, 
retired  persons,  and  others  normally  not  working  accounted  for 
approximately  154,000  of  the  additional  workers.  In-migration  of 
workers  from  other  States  resulted  in  a  net  gain  of  another  119,000. 
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The  remaining  increment  of  about  13,000  workers  is  the  gain  that 
normally  would  have  been  expected  from  natural  population  growth 
and  continuation  of  prewar  trends  in  the  percentage  of  the  population 
that  works  or  seeks  work. 

It  is  likely  that  the  great  majority  of  the  workers  who  moved  to 
Washington  during  the  war  will  remain  in  the  State.  Washington 
has  typically  been  an  importer  of  labor.  Between  1935  and  1940, 
the  number  of  persons  moving  into  the  State  exceeded  those  moving 
out  by  80,000.  This  movement  was  accelerated  between  1940  and 
1945  as  the  State  gained  an  additional  273,000  civilians  (including 
the  119,000  workers  mentioned  above)  through  in-migration.  These 
figures  do  not  include  any  members  of  the  armed  forces  from  other 
States  who  may  have  decided  to  settle  in  Washington  after  their 
discharge. 

Judging  from  the  national  experience  and  prospects,  added  partici¬ 
pation  of  workers  normally  outside  the  labor  force  will  not  account 
for  more  than  2  or  3  percent  of  the  1950  labor  force  in  Washington. 

On  tha  basis  of  prewar  trends,  the  labor  force  in  Washington  would 
have  been  expected  to  increase  from  742,000  in  1940  to  843,000  in 
1950.  It  seems  likely,  however,  in  view  of  the  increase  during  the 
war  that  the  1950  labor  force  will  be  approximately  950,000. 

The  following  tabulation  outlines  the  derivation  of  the  statistical 
material  used  in  describing  past  and  prospective  labor-force  changes 
in  Washington. 

Number 

«n  thousands )  Source 


1940  labor  force _ _ 

742 

Table  1. 

1945  labor  force _ _ 

1,028 

Table  3. 

(1)  normal  labor  force _ ._  _ 

796 

Table  3. 

(2)  deviation  from  normal.  .  . . 

232 

Table  3. 

(a)  caused  by  participation  of 

"extra”  workers . . . 

154 

Table  3. 

(b)  caused  by  "abnormal”  migra- 

tion  .  _  .. 

78 

Table  3. 

1950  labor  force _  _ _  _ 

944 

1  +  2  (below). 

(1)  normal  labor  force..  . . . 

843 

Table  1. 

(2)  deviation  from  normal.  _ _ 

101 

a+b  (below). 

(a)  caused  by  participation  of  “ex- 

tra”  workers _  _ 

23 

Assumed  to  be 

15 

percent  of  1945 

ex- 

tra  workers 

(2a 

above). 

(b)  caused  by  “abnormal”  migra- 

tion _  _ _ 

78 

Assumed  same 

as 

in  1945 1  (see 

2b 

above) . 

1  It  Is  assumed  that  the  net  number  of  workers  who  move  Into  Washington  between  1945  and  1950  will 
be  the  same  as  would  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  the  1935-40  experience. 
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Table  4. — Estimated  Labor  Force,  1940  and  1945,  and  Projections,  1950,  Under  Three 
Assumptions  as  to  Volume  of  Interstate  Migration  1 


[In  thousands] 


Region,  division,  and  State 

Estimated  labor  force 

Projected  labor  force,  1950 4 

1940 » 

(1) 

1945 J 

(2) 

Assump¬ 
tion  A 

(3) 

Assump¬ 
tion  B 

(4) 

Assump¬ 
tion  C 

(6) 

UNITED  STATES. . . 

64, 778 

65, 986 

62,028 

62,028 

62,028 

NORTH. . . . . 

32,  627 

38, 619 

35, 732 

35, 395 

38,455 

New  England . 

3,757 

4,386 

4,190 

4,181 

4,239 

Maine. . . . 

343 

398 

375 

370 

359 

New  Hampshire... . . 

215 

229 

230 

234 

224 

Vermont . . .  ... 

147 

147 

146 

145 

131 

Massachusetts _  ...  _ 

1,917 

2,225 

2,120 

2,098 

2,132 

Rhode  Island . . . 

335 

387 

383 

883 

396 

Connecticut. . . . 

800 

1,000 

936 

951 

997 

Middle  Atlantic . — . . 

12,  249 

14,069 

13,281 

13,202 

13, 118 

New  York . . . 

6, 188 

6,920 

6,486 

6,451 

6,297 

New  Jersey . . . 

1,928 

2, 339 

2, 187 

2,204 

2,274 

Pennsylvania . . 

4, 133 

4,810 

4,608 

4,547 

4,547 

East  North  Central _ _ _ 

11, 203 

13,883 

12,644 

12,655 

12,913 

Ohio . . . 

2,865 

3, 689 

3,  292 

3, 282 

3,406 

Indiana _ 

1,379 

1,776 

1,578 

1,  5S9 

1,618 

Illinois _ _ - . 

3, 485 

4,200 

8, 810 

3,801 

3,841 

Michigan . . __ . . . 

2,202 

2,747 

2,599 

2,637 

2,735 

Wisconsin . . . 

1,272 

1,471 

1,365 

1,346 

1,313 

West  North  Central . . 

5,418 

6,  281 

6,617 

6,357 

6,185 

Minnesota. . . . 

1, 142 

1,308 

1,170 

1,164 

1,078 

Iowa . . . . 

992 

1, 103 

996 

966 

900 

Missouri . . 

1,579 

1,865 

1,683 

1,634 

1,626 

North  Dakota . . 

244 

254 

232 

201 

182 

South  Dakota . . 

248 

257 

238 

209 

192 

Nebraska - - 

519 

602 

536 

479 

479 

Kansas . 

694 

892 

756 

704 

728 

SOUTH.... . 

16,303 

19,660 

19, 126 

19, 019 

18, 579 

South  Atlantic . 

7,249 

8,868 

8,810 

8,918 

8,864 

Delaware . . . . 

119 

144 

139 

145 

148 

Maryland . . 

797 

1,087 

1,016 

1,050 

1,182 

District  of  Columbia . 

358 

510 

481 

497 

674 

Virginia . . . 

1,072 

1,399 

1,355 

1,382 

1,  434 

West  Virginia _ 

657 

800 

743 

731 

673 

North  Carolina. . 

1,388 

1,574 

1,626 

1, 616 

1, 495 

South  Carolina . 

763 

884 

910 

902 

840 

Georgia.. . . . 

1,277 

1, 465 

1, 626 

1,507 

1, 463 

Florida . . . . . 

818 

1,005 

1,013 

1,  OSS 

1, 105 

East  South  Central . . . . 

4,050 

4,705 

4,600 

4,507 

4,282 

Kentucky . . . 

1,037 

1, 162 

1,111 

1,087 

978 

Tennessee . . 

1,114 

1,349 

1,300 

1,230 

1,268 

Alabama. . . . . . 

1,058 

1,302 

1,270 

1, 235 

1,214 

Mississippi . . 

841 

892 

919 

905 

822 

West  South  Central . . 

6,004 

6,087 

6,715 

8,594 

6,433 

Arkansas. . . . 

704 

826 

739 

708 

626 

Louisiana . - . 

919 

1,054 

1,083 

1.0S6 

1,075 

Oklahoma. . 

834 

944 

859 

777 

706 

Texas . . . 

2,647 

3,263 

3,034 

3,023 

3,026 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  4. — Estimated  Labor  Force,  1940  and  1945,  and  Projections,  1950,  Under  Three 
Assumptions  as  to  Volume  of  Interstate  Migration  1 — Continued 

[In  thousands] 


Estimated  labor  force 

Projected  labor  force,  1950  4 

Region,  division,  and  State 

1940 » 

1945  4 

Assump¬ 
tion  A 

Assump¬ 
tion  B 

Assump¬ 
tion  C 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

WEST . . . . 

5,848 

7,707 

7,171 

7,614 

7,994 

1,580 

1,848 

1,796 

1,827 

1, 770 

233 

247 

220 

215 

184 

198 

217 

204 

211 

181 

Wyoming . . . . 

104 

118 

113 

116 

109 

Colorado . . . . . 

437 

493 

477 

481 

466 

New  Mexico . . . - 

184 

202 

209 

217 

188 

Arizona . . . 

187 

259 

263 

280 

303 

Utah . . . . 

187 

245 

245 

239 

262 

50 

67 

65 

69 

77 

Pacific . . . 

4,268 

5,859 

5,375 

6,787 

6,224 

Washington _ _ 

742 

1,028 

624 

905 

944 

1,022 

636 

470 

566 

603 

California _ 

3,056 

4,207 

3,904 

4,240 

4,666 

'  Data  presented  in  this  table  cover  total  labor  force  including  armed  forces.  All  data  at  April  seasonal 
level.  Annual  average  for  total  United  States  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  million  higher. 

»  From  table  1,  column  (1). 

i  From  table  3,  column  (1). 

4  All  three  projections  assume  that  the  1950  labor  force  of  each  State  will  Include  some  "extra”  workers 
who  would  not  be  in  the  labor  force  on  the  basis  of  the  prewar  patterns  of  labor-market  participation  assumed 
in  the  “natural”  and  “normal”  projections  (table  1).  Participation  of  “extra”  workers  in  each  State  Is 
assumed  to  be  15  j>ereent  of  the  wartime  extra-worker  total  (table  3,  column  6).  All  three  projections  take 
account  of  net  civilian  interstate  migration  between  1940  and  1945.  None  of  the  projections  make  allowance 
for  migration  from  foreign  countries  between  1940  and  1950.  Assumptions  with  respect  to  interstate  migra¬ 
tion  between  1945  BDd  1950  are  as  follows  (see  Appendix  A,  section  8): 

Assumption  A.  Whatever  new  interstate  migration  takes  place  between  1945  and  1950  will  be  offset  by 
return  of  wartime  migrants  to  their  prewar  States  of  residence  so  that  interstate  migration  in  the  last  half  of 
this  decade  will  have  no  net  effect  on  the  size  of  the  labor  force  in  each  State. 

Assumption  B.  The  net  number  of  workers  who  move  between  States  during  the  period  1945-50  will  be 
the  same  as  would  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  1935-40  experience. 

Assumption  C.  Net  interstate  migration  of  all  workers  between  1945  and  1950  will  be  equal  to  the  net 
interstate  migration  of  civilian  workers  between  1940  and  1945.  Migration  of  workers  on  this  scale  during  the 
second  half  of  the  decade  could  come  about  with  a  considerably  smaller  total  population  movement  than 
occurred  during  the  first  half  because  wartime  civilian  migrants  included  large  numbers  of  servicemen’s 
dependents  and  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  men  of  working  age. 


Appendix  A. — Technical  Notes  on  Estimating  Procedures 

The  State  labor-force  estimates  presented  in  this  bulletin  are  con¬ 
sistent  with  current  national  totals  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
Monthly  Report  on  the  Labor  Force  (MRLF)  which  are  based  on  a 
revised  interviewing  procedure  adopted  in  July  1945.  The  effects  on 
the  Census  series  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  the  new  inter¬ 
viewing  techniques  are  described  in  Bureau  of  the  Census  MRLF  No. 
39,  September  20,  1945.  National  totals  for  April  1940  and  April 
1945  appearing  in  this  bulletin  are  preliminary  pending  release  of  official 
revisions  for  these  dates  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  methods  used  in  deriving  the  estimates  presented  in  tables  1 
to  4  and  in  Appendix  B,  tables  1  and  2,  are  outlined  below. 

1.  Labor  Force,  1940.  (Table  1  and  Appendix  B,  tables  1  and  2.) 

State  labor  force  estimates  for  1940  were  based  on  the  Sixteenth 
Census  of  the  United  States,  1940,  Population,  Vol.  Ill,  The  Labor 
Force.  These  data  by  age  and  sex  were  adjusted  to  preliminary 
national  labor-force  figures  for  1940  designed  to  be  consistent  with 
the  revised  MRLF  series. 

2.  “Natural”  Labor  Force,  1950.  (Table  1  and  Appendix  B, 

tables  1  and  2.) 

a.  1940  State  population  figures  by  age  and  sex  (and  color  for  the 
South)  were  obtained  from  the  Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States, 
1940,  Population,  Vol.  II,  Characteristics  of  the  Population,  Part  1, 
United  States  Summary,  table  26;  and  Vol.  IV,  Characteristics  by 
Age,  Parts  2  to  4,  table  1. 

b.  To  obtain  a  1950  population  aged  14  years  and  over  classified  by 
age  and  sex  (and  color  for  the  South),  the  1940  population  4  years 
and  over  was  aged  by  10  years.  Survival  rates,  based  on  Census  life 
tables  for  1939-41,  were  used  to  decrease  the  population  by  the 
number  of  deaths  expected  between  1940  and  1950. 

c.  1940  State  worker  rates  by  age  and  sex  (and  color  for  the  South)  1 
were  then  applied  to  the  corresponding  1950  population  groups  to 
obtain  a  1950  labor  force,  unadjusted  for  trend. 

1  1940  worker  rates,  i.  e.,  the  proportion  of  labor  force  to  population  in  given  groups,  were  obtained  from 
the  Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1940,  Population,  Vol.  Ill,  The  Labor  Force. 

(23) 
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d.  Finally,  these  projected  labor-force  figures  by  State  were  ad¬ 
justed  to  national  “normal”  labor-force  estimates,  by  age  and  sex, 
for  1950  to  take  account  of  long-term  trends  in  worker  rates.  The 
estimates  of  “normal”  labor  force  were  those  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  2  adjusted  to  be  consistent  with  the  current  Census  Monthly 
Report  on  the  Labor  Force  series. 

3.  “Normal”  Labor  Force,  1945  and  1950.  (Tables  1  and  3  and 
Appendix  B,  tables  1  and  2.) 

а.  For  1950,  the  base  population  figures  by  age  and  sex  (and  color 
for  the  South),  assuming  no  migration,  are  those  obtained  in  section 
26.  The  corresponding  population  figures  for  1945  were  derived  in 
a  similar  manner  by  aging  the  1940  population  9  years  of  age  and  over 
by  5  years. 

б.  Shifts  through  migration  were  accounted  for  by  using  the  1935- 
40  volume  of  net  interstate  migration  by  age  and  sex  (and  color  for 
the  South)  for  the  1940-45  period.3  For  the  10-year  period  1940  to 
1950,  the  figures  were  doubled.4  Total  populations  by  age  and  sex 
for  the  years  1945  and  1950,  assuming  migration,  were  obtained  by 
adding  the  volume  of  assumed  migration  1940-45  and  1940-50  to  the 
survived  populations  in  1945  and  1950,  respectively.  While  the 
procedure  employed  does  not  attempt  to  estimate  the  actual  magnitude 
of  migration  changes  during  the  current  decade,  it  is  consistent  with 
the  migration  pattern  that  prevailed  during  the  war  and  is  likely  to 
carry  over  into  the  postwar  period.  An  analysis  of  wartime  and 
prewar  migration  patterns  by  Shryock  and  Eldridge  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  shows  a  close  similarity  between  the  war  and  prewar 
periods.5  The  correlation  coefficients  between  annual  average  net 
interstate  migration  for  the  period  1940-45  and  the  corresponding 
annual  averages  for  three  earlier  periods  for  which  data  are  available 
are  as  follows: 


1940-45  correlated  with —  Coefficient 

1935-40 _ 92 

1930-40 _ 79 

1920-30 _ 81 


2  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Population,  Special  Reports,  Series  P-44,  No.  12,  Normal  Growth  of  the  Labor 
Force  in  the  United  States:  1940  to  1960,  by  John  D.  Durand  and  Lorlng  Wood. 

*  Migration  data  obtained  from  Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1940,  Population,  Internal  Migra¬ 
tion,  1936  to  1940,  Age  of  Migrants. 

*  This  procedure  is  conceptually  not  the  best  that  could  be  devised,  inasmuch  as  the  age  composition  of 
migrants  who  moved  during  a  5-year  period  would  be  expected  to  differ  from  that  of  migrants  who  moved 
during  a  10-year  period.  Because  of  the  approximate  nature  of  the  entire  migration  assumption,  however, 
It  was  felt  that  the  use  of  a  more  intricate  and  time-consuming  method,  which  would  have  in  turn  involved 
additional  assumptions  as  to  the  timing  of  migration  over  the  10-year  period,  would  not  be  justified. 

*  Demographic  Aspects  of  World  War  II:  Migration.  Paper  delivered  before  the  American  Sociological 
Society  (Cleveland,  Ohio,  Mar.  1,  1949). 
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c.  The  1945  and  1950  normal  labor  forces,  unadjusted  for  trend, 
were  computed  by  applying  1940  State  worker  rates  to  the  population 
estimates  computed  in  section  26. 

d.  The  labor-force  figures  for  each  year  were  then  adjusted  to 
national  normal  labor-force  totals  by  age  and  sex  (see  section  2d)  for  the 
corresponding  years  in  order  to  adjust  for  trend. 

4.  Estimated  Actual  Labor  Force,  April  1945.  (Table  3.) 

An  actual  labor  force  for  April  1945  by  State  was  estimated  by 
distributing  preliminary  estimates  of  the  United  States  total  (on  the 
revised  MRLF  series  basis)  in  the  following  manner: 

а.  MRLF  nonagricvltural  wage  and  salary  workers  ( except  domes¬ 
tics). — Census  State  totals  in  1940  were  moved  by  the  percentage 
change  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  State  estimates  of  non- 
agricultural  employees  for  April  1940  to  April  1945.  The  1945  State 
distribution  thereby  derived  was  used  to  distribute  the  MRLF 
national  total. 

б.  Nonagricvltural  self-employed,  proprietors,  domestic  servants,  and 
unpaid  family  workers. — The  most  recent  distribution  of  this  group 
by  State  is  found  in  the  1940  census.  In  order  to  take  account  of 
subsequent  changes  it  was  assumed  that  the  distribution  would  shift 
between  1940  and  1945  by  only  half  as  much  as  did  the  distribution 
of  employees  in  nonagricultural  establishments.  The  State  distri¬ 
bution  obtained  was  applied  to  the  MRLF  national  figure. 

c.  Agricultural  employment. — MRLF  agricultural  employment  figures 
for  family  labor  (self-employed  plus  unpaid  family  workers)  and  hired 
workers  (wage  and  salary  workers)  in  April  1945  were  separately 
distributed  by  major  geographic  divisions.  This  was  done  by  moving 
the  1940  census  components  for  each  geographic  division  by  the  rate 
of  change  in  the  corresponding  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
(BAE)  components  between  1940  and  1945  and  applying  the  distribu¬ 
tion  obtained  to  April  1945  MRLF  totals.  Each  division’s  family 
labor  was,  in  turn,  broken  into  State  figures  by  the  distribution  of 
farms  in  1945.®  The  two  variables,  when  correlated  from  1940  data, 
showed  a  very  high  relationship  (.98887).  Hired  labor  was  distributed 
by  State  according  to  BAE  State  employment  figures  for  hired  labor 
in  April  1942. 

d.  Unemployment. — MRLF  unemployment  figure  for  April  1945  was 
distributed  by  State  according  to  the  distribution  of  continued  claims 
for  unemployment  compensation  in  April  1945.7 

•  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Preliminary  Compilation  of  Number  of  Farms  and  Acres  In  Farms  In  the  United 
States,  by  Counties:  1945  Census  of  Agriculture  (November  30,  1945). 

'  Social  Security  Board,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Employment  Security  Activities,  Vol.  1, 
No.  5,  May  1945. 
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e.  Armed  j or ces. — State  figures  for  the  armed  forces  in  April  1945 
were  obtained  by  distributing  the  total  for  that  month  according  to 
the  distribution  of  inductions  and  enlistments  from  each  State  for 
the  period  April  1940  to  July  1945  as  shown  in  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Population,  Special  Reports,  Series  P-46,  No.  3. 

/.  Total  actual  labor-force  estimates  for  the  States  were  derived  by 
summing  a  through  e. 

5.  Deviation  of  Actual  from  “Normal”  Labor  Force  Caused 
by  Abnormal  Migration,  1945.  (Table  3.) 

The  difference  between  each  State’s  normal  labor  force  (section  3d) 
and  actual  labor  force  (section  4 f)  for  April  1945  was  divided  into  two 
parts :  That  due  to  extra  participation  of  persons  who  normally  would 
not  work  or  seek  work  and  that  due  to  actual  migration  being  greater 
or  less  than  the  assumed  “normal”  migration. 

a.  The  deviation  from  normal  attributable  to  migration  was  derived 
as  follows: 

(1)  Estimated  net  interstate  migration  of  the  civilian  population 
between  1940  and  1945  was  adapted  from  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Population,  Special  Reports,  Series  P-46,  No.  3.  (See  Appendix  B, 
table  3.) 

(2)  An  over-all  “normal”  worker  rate  for  civilian  migrants  between 
1940  and  1945  was  computed  as  follows:  The  1945  “normal”  age- 
and  sex-specific  worker  rates  were  applied  to  the  age  and  sex  distribu¬ 
tion  of  all  civilian  interstate  migrants  for  the  period  December  1941 
to  March  1945  8  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  civilian  migrants  who  would 
normally  be  in  the  labor  force.9  The  ratio  of  this  figure  to  the  total 
number  of  civilian  migrants  for  the  period  gave  an  over-all  normal 
worker  rate  for  migrants. 

(3)  This  over-all  normal  worker  rate  for  civilian  migrants  was 
applied  to  the  net  civilian  migration  estimate  for  each  State  ((1) 
above)  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  net  number  of  civilian  migrants 
to  or  from  each  State,  1940-45,  who  would  normally  be  in  the  labor 
force. 

(4)  The  net  number  of  migrant  workers  included  in  the  1945  normal 
labor-force  estimate  for  each  State  (i.  e.,  computed  on  the  basis  of 
1935-40  migration — see  section  2)  was  subtracted  from  the  figure  for 
each  State  derived  in  step  (3)  to  obtain  the  deviation  of  actual  labor 
force  from  normal  caused  by  “abnormal”  migration  between  1940  and 
1945. 


*  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Population,  Special  Reports,  Series  P-S,  No.  6. 

•  Data  from  the  1940  Census  of  Population  indicate  that  interstate  migrants  (1935-40)  had  the  same  worker 
rates  age  for  age  as  nonmigrants.  The  worker  rate  for  all  interstate  migrants  14  years  of  age  and  over  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  for  the  corresponding  group  of  nonmigrants,  but  this  was  entirely  attributable  to  differences 
in  the  age  composition  of  the  two  groups. 
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b.  The  estimated  deviation  from  normal  due  to  participation  of 
extra  workers  in  each  State  was  derived  by  subtracting  the  deviation 
due  to  migration  from  the  total  deviation. 

6.  “Natural”  Accessions  to  and  Separations  from  the  Male 
Labor  Force,  1940-50.  (Table  2.) 

The  two  basic  sets  of  figures  used  in  estimating  accessions  and 
separations  were  the  1940  male  labor  force  by  age  and  the  “natural” 
1950  male  labor  force  by  age  for  each  State.  (See  sections  1  and  2d.) 

a.  Accessions. — All  of  the  workers  aged  14  to  23  in  1950,  too  young 
to  have  been  counted  in  the  labor  force  of  1940,  were  counted  as  acces¬ 
sions  to  the  labor  force  between  1940  and  1950.  Part  of  the  24-  to  34- 
year-old  labor  force  in  1950  was  in  the  1940  labor  force  as  the  14-  to  24- 
year-old  group;  the  rest  are  new  additions  during  the  10  years.  There¬ 
fore,  new  labor-force  entrants  aged  14  to  34  in  1950  were  obtained  by 
subtracting  the  number  of  workers  aged  14  to  24  in  1940  (adjusted  for 
mortality  between  1940  and  1950)  from  the  labor  force  aged  14  to  34 
in  1950.  No  allowance  was  made  for  new  workers  over  35  years  of  age 
in  1950,  but  their  number  is  not  significant. 

b.  Separations. — Separations  from  the  labor  force  during  the  10- 
year  period  are  the  sum  of  the  expected  deaths  and  retirements.  They 
are  computed  in  three  parts: 

(1)  The  major  part  of  the  separations  occurs  among  workers  who 
were  35  years  and  older  in  1940.  This  is  estimated  as  the  difference 
between  the  1950  labor  force  45  years  and  over  and  the  1940  workers 
who  were  35  years  and  over. 

(2)  For  the  group  14  to  24  in  1940,  the  estimated  number  of  deaths 
is  counted  as  total  separations  since  there  are  very  few  retirements 
from  the  labor  force  among  the  young  men  in  this  group. 

(3)  There  remains  the  group  aged  25  to  34  in  1940.  This  is  a  very 
stable  group  so  far  as  labor-market  participation  is  concerned.  Very 
few  men  enter  the  labor  market  after  age  25  and  very  few  are  sepa¬ 
rated  before  age  44  except  in  case  of  death.  Total  separations  were 
estimated  by  subtracting  the  estimated  labor  force  aged  35  to  44  in 
1950  from  the  labor  force  aged  25  to  34  in  1940.  This  procedure 
understates  the  number  of  separations  by  a  small  amount  equal  to 
the  number  of  accessions  after  age  25.  Thus  in  a  few  States  the  net 
separations  were  smaller  than  the  expected  number  of  deaths.  In 
such  cases  the  expected  number  of  deaths  were  considered  to  be  the 
total  separations  and  the  excess  of  deaths  over  net  separations  was 
added  to  accessions. 

The  sum  of  groups  (1)  to  (3)  comprises  the  total  number  of 
separations  for  each  State. 
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c.  Replacement  rates. — The  replacement  rate  is  the  number  of  acces¬ 
sions  per  100  separations. 

7.  “Normal”  Accessions  to  and  Separations  from  the  Male 
Labor  Force,  1940-50.  (Table  2.) 

Accessions  were  considered  to  be  composed  of  the  1940-50  in¬ 
migrants  in  a  State's  labor  force  as  of  1950  plus  the  new  entrants  dur¬ 
ing  the  decade  from  the  nonmigrant  population;  separations,  the 
sum  of  the  1940-50  out-migrants  who  were  in  the  State’s  1940  labor 
force  plus  separations  from  the  1940  nonmigrant  labor  force  during 
the  decade.10 

а.  Migrants. — As  previously  indicated  (section  36)  the  number  of 
interstate  migrants  in  each  age  and  sex  group  between  1940  and  1950 
was  assumed  to  be  twice  the  corresponding  number  between  1935  and 
1940. 

б.  In-migrant  labor  force,  1950. — The  in-migrant  male  population 
by  age  for  each  State  in  1950  was  multiplied  by  age-specific  worker 
rates  to  derive  the  in-migrant  male  labor  force  of  each  State  as  of  1950. 
These  workers  would  be  accessions  to  the  State’s  labor  force  during 
the  10-year  period. 

c.  Out-migrant  labor  force. — The  number  of  1940-50  out-migrants 
from  each  State  who  had  been  in  the  1940  labor  force  was  estimated 
by  applying  the  1940  age-specific  worker  rates  to  the  out-migrant 
population.  Since  the  out-migrants  were  distributed  by  their  1950 
ages,  worker  rates  for  age  groups  10  years  younger  were  applied  in 
order  to  estimate  how  many  were  in  the  1940  labor  force.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  1940  worker  rate  for  men  aged  35  to  44  was  applied  to  the 
group  of  out-migrants  aged  45  to  54  as  of  1950. 

d.  Nonmigrant  labor  force. — The  1940  out-migrant  workers,  by  age 
(computed  in  7c  above),  were  subtracted  from  the  corresponding  age 
groups  of  the  State’s  1940  labor  force  to  estimate  the  1940  nonmigrant 
labor  force. 

e.  The  1950  nonmigrant  labor  force  was  computed  by  subtracting 
from  the  State’s  projected  1950  labor  force  by  age,  assuming  no 
migration  (section  2d),  the  number  of  workers  who  would  be  expected 
to  leave  the  State  between  1940  and  1950.  The  estimate  of  total  out- 
migrant  workers  was  obtained  by  applying  age-specific  worker  rates 
to  the  1950  out-migrant  population. 

These  two  basic  sets  of  figures  on  a  nonmigrant  basis  were  then  used 
to  obtain  the  accessions  and  separations  from  among  nonmigrant 
workers.  The  same  procedures  as  outlined  for  computing  accessions 
to  and  separations  from  the  total  male  labor  force  on  the  assumption 


10  Persons  who  would  both  enter  and  leave  a  given  State’s  labor  force  during  the  decade  are  not  counted 
either  as  accessions  or  separations  for  that  8tate. 
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of  no  migration  were  applied  to  these  nonmigrant  workers  of  1940  and 
1950. 

8.  Projected  Labor  Force,  1950.  (Table  4.) 

a.  All  three  projections  assume  that  the  1950  labor  force  of  each 
State  will  include  some  “extra”  workers  who  would  not  be  in  the  labor 
force  on  the  basis  of  the  prewar  patterns  of  labor-market  participation 
assumed  in  the  “natural”  and  “normal”  projections  (table  1).  Par¬ 
ticipation  of  extra  workers  in  each  State  is  assumed  to  be  15  percent 
of  the  wartime  extra-worker  total  (i.  e.,  15  percent  of  column  (5), 
table  3). 

b.  Assumption  A. — To  the  natural  labor-force  projection  for  1950 
(table  1,  column  (2))  was  added  (1)  the  allowance  for  extra  workers 
(section  8a),  and  (2)  the  net  number  of  civilian  migrants  between 
1940  and  1945  who  would  normally  be  in  the  labor  force  (section  5 a 
(3)). 

Thus,  it  wTas  assumed  that  migration  between  1945  and  1950  would 
have  no  net  effect  on  the  size  of  the  labor  force  in  each  State. 

c.  Assumption  B. — To  the  normal  labor-force  projection  for  1950 
(table  1,  column  (4))  was  added  (1)  the  allowance  for  extra  workers 
(section  8a),  and  (2)  the  deviation  of  labor  force  from  normal  caused 
by  abnormal  migration  between  1940  and  1945  (table  3,  column  (4)). 

Thus  the  labor-force  changes  due  to  abnormal  wartime  migration 
were  retained  and  it  was  assumed  that  interstate  migration  of  workers 
between  1945  and  1950  would  revert  to  the  1935-40  volume  and  pat¬ 
tern  assumed  in  the  normal  projections. 

d.  Assumption  C. — To  the  labor  force  obtained  under  Assumption 
B  was  added  an  amount  equal  to  the  deviation  of  labor  force  from 
normal  caused  by  abnormal  migration  between  1940  and  1945  (table 
3,  column  (4)).  Thus,  it  was  assumed  that  interstate  migration  of 
workers  between  1945  and  1950  w’ould  be  the  same  as  between  1940 
and  1945  (i.  e.,  would  exceed  normal  by  the  same  amount  as  the  1940- 
45  volume). 
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Appendix  B 


Table  1. — “ Natural "  and  “ Normal ”  Growth  of  the  Male  Labor  Force,  by  State,  1940  to 

1950 1 


Region,  division,  and  State 

Labor  force, 
1940  » 

(in  thou¬ 
sands) 

(1) 

“Natural”  labor-force 
projection,  1950 » 

"Normal”  labor-force 
projection,  1950  4 

Number 
(in  thou¬ 
sands) 

(2) 

Percent 
change 
from  1940 

(3) 

Number 
(in  thou¬ 
sands) 

(4) 

Percent 
change 
from  1940 

(6) 

UNITED  STATES . . 

41,  036 

43,606 

6.3 

43,606 

6.3 

NORTH _ _ _ 

24,  222 

25, 153 

3.8 

24,654 

1.8 

New  England . . . 

2,618 

2,716 

3.7 

2,705 

3.3 

Maine. _ _  _ _ _  _ _ 

253 

268 

5.9 

262 

3.6 

New  Hampshire . . 

153 

157 

2.6 

161 

5.2 

Vermont  . . 

113 

118 

4.4 

116 

2.7 

Massachusetts.. . . 

1,314 

1,  359 

3.4 

1,331 

1.3 

Rhode  Island . . . 

226 

237 

4.9 

238 

5.3 

Connecticut... . . 

559 

577 

3.2 

597 

6.8 

Middle  Atlantic . . . 

8,822 

9, 153 

3.8 

9,028 

2.3 

New  York . . . 

4,365 

4,  437 

1.6 

4,  372 

.2 

New  Jersey . . . . . 

1,371 

1,415 

3.2 

1,  437 

4.8 

Pennsylvania  . . . . 

3, 086 

3,  301 

7.0 

3,219 

4.3 

East  North  Central  . . 

8,540 

8,852 

3.7 

8,867 

3.8 

Ohio _ _  _ _ _ _ 

2, 183 

2,259 

3.5 

2,245 

2.8 

Indiana  _ _ 

1,079 

1,  122 

4.0 

1,  140 

5.7 

Illinois . . 

2,  571 

2,618 

1.8 

2,000 

1. 1 

Michigan . . . 

1,713 

1,810 

5.7 

1,866 

8.9 

Wisconsin . . . . 

994 

1,043 

4.9 

1,  016 

2.2 

West  North  Central _ _ _ 

4,  242 

4,  432 

4.5 

4,054 

-4.4 

Minnesota _ _ _ _ _ 

885 

924 

4.4 

909 

2.7 

Iowa _ _  _  . 

792 

824 

4.0 

779 

-1.6 

Missouri _ _ _ 

1,200 

1,237 

3. 1 

1,165 

-2.9 

North  Dakota _  _ _ _ 

202 

220 

8.9 

173 

-14.4 

South  Dakota . . . 

201 

218 

8.5 

173 

—13.9 

Nebraska . . . . 

411 

434 

5.6 

365 

-13.6 

Kansas . . . . . . 

551 

575 

4.4 

500 

-9.3 

SOUTH . . . 

12,323 

13, 897 

12.8 

13, 761 

11.7 

South  Atlantic . . . 

5,284 

5,950 

12.6 

6, 127 

16.0 

Delaware. _ _ _ 

87 

90 

3.4 

98 

12.6 

Maryland _ _  .  _ 

583 

614 

5.3 

665 

14.  1 

District  of  Columbia.  . . . 

217 

214 

—1.4 

231 

6.5 

Virginia _ _ _ 

817 

914 

11.9 

961 

17.6 

West  Virginia _ _ 

539 

625 

16.0 

607 

12.6 

North  Carolina _ _ _ 

1,015 

1,207 

18.9 

1,199 

18.1 

South  Carolina.. _ _ 

533 

640 

20.  1 

630 

18.2 

Georgia . . 

918 

1,049 

14.3 

1,032 

12.4 

Florida - - 

575 

597 

3.8 

704 

22.4 

East  South  Central . . 

3, 132 

3,  571 

14.0 

3, 439 

9.8 

Kentucky . . 

846 

958 

13.2 

925 

9.3 

Tennessee. . . . 

855 

964 

12.  7 

933 

9.1 

Alabama. . . . . 

800 

934 

16.8 

884 

10.5 

Mississippi . . 

631 

715 

13.3 

697 

10.5 

West  South  Central . 

3,907 

4,376 

12.0 

4, 195 

7.4 

Arkansas. . . . . 

580 

655 

12.9 

607 

4.7 

Louisiana  .  . 

694 

781 

12.5 

789 

13.7 

Oklahoma _ 

666 

752 

12.9 

625 

-6.2 

Texas. . . . . 

1,967 

2,188 

11.2 

2,174 

10.5 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  1. — “ Natural "  and  “ Normal ”  Growth  of  the  Male  Labor  force,  by  State,  1940  to 

1950  1 — Continued 


Labor  force. 

“Natural”  labor-force 
projection,  1950  3 

"Normal”  labor-force 
projection,  1950  * 

Region,  division,  and  State 

1940  3 
(in  thou¬ 
sands) 

(1) 

Number 
(in  thou¬ 
sands) 

(2) 

Percent 
change 
from  1940 

(3) 

Number 
(in  thou¬ 
sands) 

(4) 

Percent 
change 
from  1940 

(5) 

4ft 

WEST . . . 

4,  491 

4,556 

1.4 

5,191 

15.6 

Mountain . 

1,270 

1,385 

9.1 

1,432 

12.8 

Montana,. _  _  _ _ J . 

191 

197 

3.1 

190 

-.5 

Idaho.  . .  . . 

166 

180 

8.4 

192 

15.7 

Wyoming _ 

86 

92 

7.0 

96 

11.6 

Colorado . . . . 

338 

356 

5.3 

361 

6.8 

New  Mexico . . . . 

150 

178 

18.7 

189 

•  26. 0 

Arizona.  __ . . . 

147 

166 

12.  2 

190 

29.3 

Utah . . . 

151 

177 

17.2 

167 

10.6 

Nevada..  _ _ _ 

41 

40 

-2.4 

47 

14.6 

Pacific. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

3,221 

3,171 

-1.6 

3,  759 

16.7 

Washington . . 

583 

572 

-1.9 

636 

9  1 

Oregon _  .  . . . 

365 

361 

-1.  1 

415 

13  7 

California..  _ _  ... 

2,273 

2,238 

-1.5 

2,708 

19.  1 

>  Data  presented  in  this  table  cover  total  labor  force  including  armed  forces.  All  data  at  April  seasonal 
level.  Annual  average  for  total  United  States  is  about  400,000  higher. 

!  Data  from  1940  census  have  been  revised  upward  for  comparability  with  current  census  series.  Pre¬ 
liminary  pending  release  of  official  revision  of  United  States  total  by  Bureau  of  the  Census.  See  Appendix 
A,  section  1. 

3  This  projection  assumes  (1)  continuation  of  prewar  trends  In  tho  percentage  of  the  population  that 
works  or  seeks  work;  (2)  economic  conditions  in  1950  similar  to  those  of  1940;  (3)  no  interstate  migration 
between  1940  and  1950.  See  Appendix  A,  section  2. 

*  Assumptions  (1)  and  (2)  same  as  above;  (3)  interstate  migration  between  1940  and  1960  assumed  to  be 
twice  the  1935-40  volume.  See  Appendix  A,  section  3. 
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Table  2. — “ Natural ”  and  “ Normal "  Growth  of  the  Female  Labor  Force,  by  State,  1940 

to  1950  1 


Region,  division,  and  State 

Labor  force, 
1940 » 

(In  thou¬ 
sands) 

(1) 

"Natural”  labor-force 
projection,  1950  * 

"Normal”  labor-force 
projection,  1950  * 

Number 
(in  thou¬ 
sands) 

(2) 

Percent 
change 
from  1940 

(3) 

Number 
(in  thou¬ 
sands) 

(4) 

Percent 
change 
from  1940 

(5) 

UNITED  STATES..  . . 

13, 742 

17, 224 

• 

25.3 

17,224 

25.3 

NORTH _ _ _ _ _ 

8.405 

10, 136 

20.6 

9,964 

18.5 

New  England . . . 

1, 139 

1,366 

19.9 

1,357 

19.1 

Maine _ _ _ 

90 

116 

28.9 

111 

23.3 

New  Hampshire _ _ 

62 

77 

24  2 

81 

30.6 

Vermont _ 

34 

43 

26.5 

41 

20.6 

Massachusetts _ 

603 

718 

19.1 

702 

16.4 

Rhode  Island . . . . 

109 

129 

18.3 

129 

18.3 

Connecticut _  _  _ 

241 

283 

17.4 

293 

21.6 

Middle  Atlantic . 

3,427 

4,080 

19.1 

4.046 

18. 1 

New  York. . . . . 

1,823 

2,134 

17.1 

2, 129 

16.8 

New  Jersey _ _ _ 

657 

650 

16.7 

661 

18.7 

Pennsylvania _ _ _ 

1,047 

1,296 

23.8 

1,256 

20.0 

East  North  Central . . . . . 

2,663 

3,234 

21.4 

3.  242 

21.7 

Ohio . . . 

682 

830 

21.7 

828 

21. 1 

Indiana _ _  _ _ _ 

300 

372 

24.0 

376 

25.3 

Illinois _ _ _ 

914 

1,079 

18.1 

1,077 

17.8 

Michigan . . . . . 

489 

608 

24.3 

629 

28.6 

Wisconsin . . 

278 

345 

24.1 

334 

20.1 

West  North  Central. . . 

1, 176 

1,456 

23.8 

1,319 

12.2 

Minnesota.- . . 

257 

318 

23.7 

309 

20.2 

Iowa _ 

200 

245 

22.5 

228 

14.0 

Missouri . . . . . 

379 

461 

21.6 

434 

14.5 

North  Dakota _ _ _ 

42 

87 

35.  7 

41 

-2.4 

South  Dakota _ _ 

47 

61 

29.8 

48 

2.1 

Nebraska.. _ _ 

108 

135 

25.0 

108 

.0 

Kansas _ _ _ _ 

143 

179 

25.2 

151 

5-6 

SOUTH . . . . 

3,  980 

6,417 

36.1 

5.  343 

34.2 

South  Atlantic . 

1,  965 

2,675 

36. 1 

2.  717 

38.3 

Delaware . . . . 

32 

38 

18.8 

42 

31.2 

Maryland _ _ 

214 

265 

23.8 

283 

32.2 

District  of  Columbia . . . 

141 

166 

17.7 

182 

29.1 

Virginia. . . . . 

255 

342 

34.1 

346 

35  7 

West  Virginia _ _ _ _ 

118 

166 

40.7 

160 

35.6 

North  Carolina. . . 

373 

529 

41.8 

517 

38.6 

South  Carolina . . . . 

230 

326 

41.7 

321 

39.6 

Georgia . . . . 

359 

528 

47.1 

506 

40.9 

Florida... . . . 

243 

315 

29.6 

360 

48.1 

East  South  Central . . 

918 

1,262 

37.5 

1,206 

31.4 

Kentucky. . 

191 

259 

35.6 

246 

28.8 

Tennessee . . 

259 

344 

32.8 

333 

28.6 

Alabama. . 

258 

366 

41.9 

345 

33.7 

Mississippi... . 

210 

293 

39.5 

282 

34.3 

West  South  Central . 

1,097 

1,480 

34.9 

1,420 

29.4 

Arkansas . . . . 

124 

172 

38.7 

157 

26.6 

Louisiana . . 

225 

301 

33.8 

299 

32.9 

Oklahoma . . . . 

168 

231 

37.5 

195 

16.1 

Texas . . . . 

580 

776 

33.8 

769 

32.6 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  2. — “ Natural ”  and  “ Normal ”  Groivth  of  the  Female  I^abor  Force ,  by  State,  1940 

to  19501 — Continued 


Region,  division,  and  State 

Labor  force, 
1940  » 

(in  thou¬ 
sands) 

(1) 

“Natural”  labor-forco 
projection,  1950  1 * * 

“Normal”  labor-force 
projection,  1950  4 

Number 
(in  thou¬ 
sands) 

(2) 

Percent 
change 
from  1940 

(3) 

Number 
(in  thou¬ 
sands) 

(4) 

Percent 
change 
from  1940 

(5) 

WEST. _ _ 

1,357 

1,671 

23.1 

1,917 

41.3 

Mountain _ _ 

310 

412 

32.9 

424 

36.8 

Montana _ 

42 

63 

26.2 

50 

19.0 

Idaho - - - - 

32 

43 

34.  4 

45 

40.6 

Wyoming _ _ _ _ 

18 

23 

27.8 

23 

27.8 

Colorado  _ 

99 

125 

26.3 

128 

29.3 

New  Mexico . . . .  . 

34 

51 

50.0 

54 

.58.8 

Arizona _ 

40 

57 

42.5 

65 

62.5 

Utah _ _ _ _ 

30 

49 

30.1 

46 

27.8 

Nevada _ _ 

9 

11 

22.2 

13 

44  4 

Pacific . . . - . . 

1,047 

1,259 

20.  2 

1,493 

42.6 

Washington . . . 

159 

193 

21.4 

207 

30.2 

Oregon. . . . 

105 

126 

20.0 

144 

37.  1 

California _ _  _ 

783 

940 

20. 1 

1.  142 

45.8 

1  All  data  at  April  seasonal  level.  Annual  average  for  total  United  States  is  about  300,000  higher. 

»  Data  from  1940  census  have  been  revised  upward  for  comparability  with  current  census  series.  Pre¬ 
liminary  pending  release  of  official  revision  of  United  States  total  by  Bureau  of  the  Census.  See  Appendix 
A,  section  1. 

J  This  projection  assumes  (1)  continuation  of  prewar  trends  in  the  percentage  of  the  population  that  works 
or  seeks  work;  (2)  economic  conditions  in  1950  similar  to  those  of  1940;  (3)  no  interstate  migration  between 
1940  and  1950.  See  Appendix  A,  section  2. 

4  Assumptions  (1)  and  (2)  same  as  above;  (3)  interstate  migration  between  1940  and  1950  assumed  to  be 
twice  the  1935-40  volume.  See  Appendix  A,  section  3. 
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Table  3 .-—Net  Interstate  Migration,  1935-40  Compared  With  1940-45 


Region,  division,  and  State 

Net  interstate 
migration  (in 
thousands) 

1935-40 

(total) 

1940-45 

(civilian) 

UNITED  STATES . 

0 

0 

NORTH . . 

-615 

-641 

New  England . 

-16 

110 

Maine . . . 

-9 

-39 

New  Hampshire . . 

6 

-15 

Vermont . . . 

-6 

-39 

Massachusetts _ 

-32 

27 

Rhode  Island . 

0) 

33 

Connecticut _ _ _ 

25 

143 

Middle  Atlantic . 

-131 

-383 

New  Yorlc. . . 

-56 

-442 

New  .Terse v . . 

29 

202 

Pennsylvania . 

-104 

-143 

East  North  Central . 

41 

632 

Ohio . . 

-10 

271 

Indiana _ 

25 

94 

Illinois _ _ 

-19 

69 

Michigan . 

76 

320 

Wisconsin . . 

-32 

-122 

West  North  Central _ 

-509 

-1,000 

Minnesota _ _ 

-IS 

-230 

Iowa  . . . 

-61 

-228 

Missouri _ _ _  . 

-85 

-136 

North  Dakota _  ._ 

-66 

-120 

South  Dakota . 

-61 

-107 

Nebraska . . 

-107 

-115 

Kansas _ _ _ 

-111 

-64 

SOUTH . . 

-272 

-1,274 

South  Atlantic . . 

193 

134 

Delaware _ _ 

10 

21 

Maryland . . . 

61 

274 

Region,  division,  and  State 

Net  interstate 
migration  fin 
thousands) 

1935-40 

(total) 

1940-45 

(civilian) 

SOUTH— Continued 

South  Atlantic — Continued 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

22 

220 

Virginia _ _ 

44 

181 

West  Virginia . . 

-27 

-163 

North  Carolina.. . . 

-15 

-307 

8outh  Carolina. . 

-16 

-162 

Georgia _ _ _ 

-33 

-149 

Florida . . 

147 

219 

East  South  Central. . 

-195 

-751 

Kentucky.. . 

-55 

-308 

Tennessee . 

-39 

-79 

Alabama . .  _ 

-73 

-134 

Mississippi . . 

-28 

-230 

West  South  Central _ 

-270 

-657 

Arkansas . . . 

-75 

-265 

Louisiana . . 

9 

-19 

Oklahoma..  . . . 

-184 

-356 

Texas . . . . 

-20 

-17 

WEST . . . . 

887 

1,915 

Mountain _ _ 

65 

—69 

Montana .  .. 

-ii 

-84 

Idaho . . . 

16 

-54 

Wyoming _ 

3 

-10 

Colorado _  _ _ 

9 

-20 

New  Mexico _ 

14 

-53 

Arizona . . 

38 

91 

Utah . . 

-12 

38 

Nevada _ _ _ 

8 

29 

Pacific . . 

822 

1,984 

Washington..  _ 

80 

273 

Oregon  _ _ 

77 

160 

California . 

665 

1,551 

1  Less  than  500. 


Sources:  1935-40 — Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1940,  Population,  Internal  Migration,  1935-1940, 
Color  and  Sex  of  Migrants;  1940-45— Bureau  of  the  Census,  Population,  Special  Reports,  Series  P-46,  No.  3 
(adjusted  to  exclude  immigrants  from  other  countries). 
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[Reprinted  from  the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  December  1946,  with  additional  data.] 


Activities  of  Credit  Unions  in  1945 

THE  slight  upward  trend  in  business  done  by  credit  unions  in  the 
United  States  in  1944,  after  a  serious  decline  during  the  war  years, 
was  continued  in  1945,  although  the  total  of  loans  made  was  still 
more  than  40  percent  below  the  peak  of  1941.  This  increase  took 
place  in  spite  of  a  slight  reduction  in  number  of  loans  made,  indicating 
a  rise  in  the  average  size  of  loan.  Share  capital  and  assets  which 
(notwithstanding  the  otherwise  adverse  business  experience  of  the 
credit  unions  during  the  war)  have  continued  to  rise  steadily,  main¬ 
tained  their  upward  pace  in  1945,  showing  increases  of  8.1  and  9.2 
percent,  respectively.  Reserves  fell  somewhat,  however,  both  in 
amount  and  in  relation  to  loans  outstanding,  declining  as  regards 
the  latter  from  20.7  percent  in  1944  to  19.4  percent  in  1945. 

Both  net  earnings  and  dividends  paid  on  share  capital  increased  as 
compared  with  1944.  For  1945,  credit  union  members  received 
nearly  $5,900,000  in  dividends  on  their  shares. 

Because  398  credit  unions  went  out  of  existence  (some  of  them 
undoubtedly  in  war  plants  now  closed)  and  only  239  were  newly 
chartered,  the  total  number  of  associations  fell  from  9,041  at  the  end 
of  1944  to  8,882  at  the  end  of  1945.  Partly  as  a  result  of  this,  the 
total  membership  declined  3.3  percent. 

The  State-chartered  credit  unions  fared  better  during  the  year  than 
the  Federal  associations.1  Their  membership  declined  0.5  percent,  as 
against  6.7  percent  for  the  Federal  associations;  they  increased  their 
business  by  0.8  percent,  whereas  the  loans  made  by  the  Federal  credit 
unions  fell  0.1  percent.  The  increases  in  assets  of  the  two  groups  of 
associations  were  11.0  and  6.1  percent,  respectively. 

Operations  in  1944  and  1945 

Data  on  membership  and  business  of  credit  unions  in  1944  and  1945 
are  given  in  table  1. 

1  For  the  State-charterer!  associations  the  statistical  data  on  which  the  present  report  is  based  were  in  most 
cases  furnished  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  by  the  State  official — usually  the  Superintendent  of  Banks — 
charged  with  supervision  of  these  associations.  Reports  were  received  from  all  States  except  Iowa  For 
that  State  and  for  certain  items  concerning  which  some  States  do  not  require  the  associations  to  report, 
estimates  were  made,  based  on  the  trend  in  other  States  and  on  the  trend  of  the  other  items  in  the  same  State 
All  of  the  information  for  the  Federal  credit  unions  was  supplied  by  the  Credit  Union  Division  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
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Table  1.— Operations  of  credit  unions  in  1944  and  1945,  by  States 


[Some  revisions  in  1944  figures,  on  basis  of  later  reports] 


State,  and  type  of 

Year 

Number  of 
associations  1 

Number 

Number 
of  loans 

Amount  of  loans — 

charter 

Total 

Report¬ 

ing 

members 

during 

year 

Made  dur¬ 
ing  year 

Outstanding 
end  of  year 

All  States . . . 

1945 

8,882 

8. 615 

2,838,034 

1,511,851 

$210, 885, 783 

$126,  277,  698 

>  1944 

9,041 

8,702 

2, 933,  507 

1,591,132 

209, 955,  479 

120, 955,  395 

State  associations _ 

1945 

4,  923 

4,858 

1,  621, 409 

909,  922 

132, 616, 939 

91,122,284 

>  1944 

4,993 

4,  907 

1,  629,  706 

926,  518 

131,621,582 

86,551,928 

Federal  associations _ 

1945 

3,  959 

3,  757 

1,216,  625 

601,929 

78,  268,  844 

35, 155.414 

1944 

4,048 

3,795 

1, 303, 801 

664,  614 

78, 333,  897 

34, 403, 467 

Alabama . 

1945 

78 

76 

28,258 

34,  261 

4, 147, 161 

1,929,705 

»  1944 

80 

77 

26,806 

3  26,  948 

3. 155,  213 

1,  534,  975 

Arizona. . 

1945 

23 

22 

3,  285 

3  1,367 

>  339,  842 

135,  613 

1944 

24 

24 

3,419 

3  1,350 

547, 043 

117, 812 

Arkansas . 

1945 

25 

25 

3,059 

1,824 

194,  567 

113, 615 

1944 

27 

26 

2,862 

1,685 

163,980 

86,860 

California . 

1945 

444 

432 

3  171,391 

3  78,  839 

«  12,  926,  276 

8,171,810 

1944 

451 

442 

3  184,969 

3  89,  047 

3  13,  481,423 

7,761,778 

Colorado . . 

1945 

106 

102 

25,999 

3  17,  312 

3  2.  247,  274 

1,  349,  980 

1944 

107 

100 

25,  645 

3  18,  259 

3  2, 105,  359 

1,151,187 

Connecticut . 

1945 

186 

180 

75. 118 

41,755 

4,  821,201 

1,  744,  467 

1944 

185 

179 

89,  517 

47,  962 

5,  742,  389 

1,  963,  648 

Delaware  *_ _ _ 

1945 

10 

9 

2,126 

1,003 

132, 166 

71,371 

1944 

10 

9 

2,114 

1, 148 

139,  085 

67,  574 

District  of  Columbia _ 

1945 

112 

108 

62, 095 

3  33,  236 

3, 825, 016 

1, 976,  325 

1944 

114 

106 

66,099 

3  38.052 

3, 881,868 

2, 065,  336 

Florida . 

1945 

160 

156 

35,  202 

22,659 

3, 683, 161 

2, 099, 007 

1944 

168 

162 

34,991 

25,  251 

3,  248,  585 

1,  774, 033 

Georgia . 

1945 

132 

128 

33, 837 

3  22,  879 

3  3. 090,  362 

2,068,728 

1944 

135 

131 

34,117 

3  22,744 

3  2,  886, 066 

1, 896,  131 

Hawaii* . . 

1946 

96 

95 

36, 112 

11, 116 

2, 155, 997 

930,  429 

1944 

97 

96 

37,  753 

10,076 

1,941,  163 

1,001,467 

Idaho . . . . . . 

1945 

31 

31 

3  3, 971 

1,405 

185, 467 

102,729 

1944 

33 

31 

3,895 

1,329 

173,653 

87,049 

Illinois . 

1945 

762 

758 

330, 830 

>  238,  519 

28,  929,  683 

14,011,222 

1944 

766 

756 

290,032 

3  226.  575 

25,  698,  370 

13, 135,  592 

Indiana . . 

1945 

297 

295 

3  93,  502 

3  44.  616 

3  5,755,008 

3,  529,  359 

2  1944 

299 

294 

3  97,  967 

3  51.326 

*  6,  278, 072 

3,  378, 962 

Iowa . 

2  1945 

195 

195 

40,  779 

18,446 

2,  397,  601 

1,771,508 

1944 

201 

196 

41,395 

18. 921 

2, 420,  443 

1, 825,  666 

Kansas.. . . 

1945 

112 

110 

25,068 

13, 056 

1,971,470 

1,082.077 

2  1944 

117 

111 

27, 914 

3  14,423 

3  1,952,696 

1, 071, 793 

Kentucky . . 

1945 

104 

103 

3  24,  582 

3  16,209 

3  1,841,919 

3  1,366,101 

1944 

108 

107 

*  26,  649 

’  15,  214 

3  1,  752,  616 

1,  366, 019 

Louisiana..  . . 

1945 

131 

125 

3  32,  405 

3  17, 008 

3  2, 158,  785 

1, 066.  420 

2  1944 

139 

132 

3  32,  241 

3  17,  270 

3  2, 143,  350 

>1,037,703 

Maine .  . 

1945 

38 

35 

9.  273 

3,672 

450,  641 

261,743 

1944 

44 

35 

9,080 

3,987 

441, 178 

237,  840 

Maryland . . 

1945 

64 

60 

25, 109 

3 17, 395 

3  1, 942.  507 

804,623 

1944 

65 

60 

26,  748 

3  17,  458 

>  1,883,  517 

784.  897 

Massachusetts . 

1945 

539 

535 

255,007 

3  122, 570 

22,  917,  547 

16,  436, 055 

1944 

537 

532 

257,260 

3  122,  591 

22,  654,  669 

15, 466,  050 

Michigan . . . 

1945 

248 

240 

108,633 

50, 172 

8, 683,  432 

6, 389, 549 

>  1944 

253 

241 

114,  320 

3  51, 950- 

3  8,  437,  474 

5, 981, 086 

Minnesota . . 

1945 

325 

324 

65,  734 

28,  713 

4,  598,  703 

5, 808, 028 

>  1944 

332 

329 

66.  696 

>  33, 389 

5  3, 662,  418 

5,451,077 

Mississippi . . . 

1945 

26 

23 

3  5,553 

3  4.  787 

>  462. 150 

191, 042 

1944 

27 

24 

6,640 

>  5,  784 

3  530,  087 

226.352 

Missouri... . . 

1945 

369 

340 

88,  761 

3  41,  887 

5  4, 868,  432 

3,116,  292 

1944 

378 

359 

90,834 

3  44,328 

>  5,  432, 884 

3, 185,  792 

Montana . . 

1945 

40 

37 

7. 175 

3  2, 952 

>  440, 493 

261, 103 

1944 

40 

37 

6,382 

>2,284 

s  373. 912 

201.  345 

Nebraska _ _ 

1945 

89 

87 

19, 381 

8,795 

1,253,906 

730,378 

1944 

96 

88 

20,595 

9,  882 

1,  320,  588 

717, 155 

Nevada  * _ _ 

1945 

4 

4 

584 

108 

16,185 

9,386 

1944 

4 

4 

562 

104 

13.004 

7,169 

New  Hampshire _ 

1945 

16 

14 

5,698 

3  3,  017 

>  760.  720 

640,  (80 

1944 

15 

14 

6,151 

>  3, 557 

3  788, 041 

653,906 

New  Jersey . . . 

1945 

247 

237 

99,042 

50,390 

5, 809, 257 

2, 416,  596 

1944 

240 

233 

114,  225 

63,925 

6, 382, 951 

2,632.417 

New  Mexico  ! . . . 

1945 

14 

13 

1,304 

333 

46,  262 

25,220 

1944 

14 

14 

1,324 

589 

63,358 

28,  217 

New  York _ 

1945 

753 

721 

258, 397 

3  127.  090 

3  20,  785. 191 

12,  60S,  773 

1944 

763 

729 

279, 116 

3  144, 310 

>  23.  601. 108 

12,  898, 928 

North  Carolina  . . 

1945 

195 

168 

35,  471 

>  17, 801 

3  2, 078,  429 

1, 934,  614 

1944 

173 

151 

29,387 

1  17,822 

2, 088, 966 

1,256,073 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  1.- — Operations  oj  credit  unions  in  1944  and  1945,  by  States— Continued 


State,  and  type  of 
charter 

Year 

Number  of 
associations  1 

Number 

of 

members 

Number 
of  loans 
made 
during 
year 

Amount  of  loans — 

Total 

Report¬ 

ing 

Made  dur¬ 
ing  year 

Outstanding 
end  of  year 

North  Dakota . . 

1945 

93 

87 

11,766 

3,300 

$1, 115,835 

$805,  445 

1944 

97 

80 

10,589 

3,  241 

738,280 

486,  812 

Ohio . . - 

1945 

583 

567 

188,  522 

84.  927 

11,896,005 

6,012, 876 

1944 

589 

575 

214,099 

97,  508 

12,317,  470 

6,311,501 

Oklahoma .  . . .. 

1945 

71 

66 

'  16,  225 

3  7,  760 

3  1,330,  282 

864, 512 

19-14 

75 

72 

16,  513 

«  7, 737 

3  1,  23o,  328 

3  710,019 

Oregon. . . . 

1945 

71 

68 

12,  491 

4,  420 

749, 837 

531,506 

1944 

75 

71 

13,053 

5,135 

811,167 

544,  424 

Pennsylvania _ 

1945 

586 

571 

213,503 

106,  331 

13,  435,  747 

6,326,  211 

1944 

587 

560 

224, 151 

111,023 

13,  406,  338 

6,  296, 028 

Rhode  Island _ 

1945 

36 

35 

26,648 

6,  275 

2,  445,  642 

4,  510,  639 

1944 

37 

34 

25,  792 

7,062 

2,  023,  922 

3,781,404 

South  Carolina . . 

1945 

35 

29 

6,  922 

5,651 

416,  7.53 

204,  162 

1944 

39 

31 

7,688 

5, 346 

427,  749 

190,507 

South  Dakota  1 _  _ 

1945 

32 

32 

4, 818 

•  1,970 

236,  954 

99,  457 

1944 

32 

32 

5. 176 

2,547 

273,  901 

119,880 

Tennessee . . . 

1945 

117 

115 

33,903 

3  26,  412 

3  3,  788, 965 

1,  578, 663 

1944 

127 

124 

34,  567 

3  27, 298 

>3,  581,047 

1,428,126 

Texas . . 

1945 

334 

319 

76,  217 

3  44, 953 

3  6, 133, 740 

3,  229,  896 

1944 

350 

328 

77, 952 

3  45, 870 

3  5, 763, 109 

3, 063,  612 

Utah _  _ _ 

1945 

64 

62 

11,  375 

3  10, 152 

3  1, 328, 692 

637,293 

1944 

66 

65 

11,577 

3  7,  625 

3  1,  204,  492 

567,  092 

Vermont _  _ _ _ 

1945 

10 

9 

1,692 

3 1, 108 

3  76, 395 

27,389 

1944 

9 

9 

1,562 

1,265 

74, 947 

27,554 

Virginia _ _ 

1945 

86 

83 

23.  391 

16,  519 

1,  619,  262 

843,  257 

1944 

91 

86 

25,396 

14, 366 

1,  462,  221 

901, 198 

Washington . . 

1945 

178 

174 

35,  404 

3 15, 846 

3  1,947,  710 

1,234,717 

1944 

188 

180 

37, 739 

3  18.  999 

2,  428, 191 

3  1,  280,  285 

West  Virginia _ _ _ 

1945 

63 

59 

15, 318 

9,839 

1,  026,  200 

510,  424 

1944 

67 

60 

15, 857 

>7,983 

3  764,  907 

452,  887 

Wisconsin _ 

1945 

534 

534 

144, 594 

70, 319 

7,  265,  449 

3, 625, 734 

1944 

551 

548 

151,  509 

77,640 

7, 885,115 

3, 655,  518 

Wyoming  1 _ _ 

1945 

18 

17 

2,504 

877 

155,504 

81,569 

1944 

19 

18 

2,582 

947 

168,766 

86,660 

1  Most  of  the  difference  between  the  total  number  of  associations  and  the  number  reporting  is  accounted 
for  by  associations  chartered  but  not  in  operation  by  the  end  of  the  year  and  associations  m  liquidation  which 
had  not  relinquished  their  charters. 

*  Revised . 

*  Partly  estimated. 

4  Federal  associations  only;  no  State-chartered  associations  in  this  State. 

»  Federal  associations  only;  although  State  permissive  legislation  was  passed  in  1945  no  associations  had 
yet  been  formed  under  it. 


Fifteen  States  (Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Idaho,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Montana,  Nevada,  North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont)  showed  a  membership 
increase.  Their  slight  gains,  however,  were  not  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  losses  in  members  in  the  other  States. 

The  prewar  level  of  business  was  reached  or  exceeded  in  1945  by 
both  State  and  Federal  associations  in  Alabama,  Montana,  and  Ver¬ 
mont,  by  the  State-chartered  associations  in  Rhode  Island,  and  by 
the  Federal  credit  unions  in  Utah. 

Data  on  the  financial  status  of  credit  unions,  by  States,  is  given  in 

table  2. 
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Table  2. — Assets  and  earnings  of  credit  unions,  1944  and  1945,  by  States 


State,  and  type  of 
charter 

Number  of 
associations  1 

Paid-in 

Reserves 

(guaranty 

Net  earn¬ 
ings 

Divi- 

Year 

Total 

Re¬ 

port¬ 

ing 

share 

capital 

fund,  gen¬ 
eral  reserve, 
etc.) 

Total  assets 

dends  on 
shares 

All  States _ 

1945 

8,882 

8,615 

$366, 201,586 

$24,  506, 019 

$434, 627, 135 

$7, 839,  810 

$5,888,412 

1944 

9,041 

8,702 

338,  713,  383 

25, 081, 703 

397,  929, 814 

5,  716,  736 

5, 122. 454 

State  associations- 

1945 

4, 923 

4,  858 

225,  587,  624 

19,595,211 

281,524,015 

5, 278,  300 

3,  781.036 

Federal  associa- 

1944 

4,993 

4,  907 

205, 127, 236 

17, 023, 389 

253, 663, 658 

3, 507, 152 

3, 368,  794 

tions _  _ 

1945 

3, 959 

3,  757 

140, 613,  962 

4, 910, 808 

153, 103, 120 

2,561,510 

2, 107, 376 

1944 

4,048 

3,795 

133, 586, 147 

8,058,314 

144,  266, 156 

2, 209,584 

1, 753, 660 

Alabama _ _ 

1945 

78 

76 

3, 490, 315 

331, 965 

3, 908,  510 

94,715 

76,509 

1944 

80 

77 

2,  753, 163 

275, 891 

3,081,166 

82,  859 

62,830 

Arizona . . 

1945 

23 

22 

340,  278 

16,  331 

370, 860 

7,580 

4,908 

1944 

24 

24 

318,  418 

24,464 

349,  497 

3  4,  908 

3  4,455 

Arkansas. . 

1945 

24 

24 

280,  647 

19, 108 

314,  409 

6, 194 

5,841 

1944 

28 

26 

219,  261 

17,  720 

232,625 

4,932 

3.  896 

California . . 

1945 

444 

432 

23, 072, 165 

1, 192, 163 

26, 986,  463 

3  408,  543 

3  286,  432 

1944 

451 

442 

22,  313,  274 

1, 487,  572 

25,  910,  483 

3  407,  721 

3  250,641 

Colorado . . 

1945 

106 

102 

3,  534,  312 

193,  990 

4, 017,  658 

3  77, 060 

3  53,  773 

1944 

108 

100 

2, 898, 805 

229, 402 

3, 354, 663 

3  72, 654 

3  51,381 

Connecticut 3 _ 

1945 

186 

180 

10, 886,  299 

323,  390 

12,  517,  942 

246,  542 

170, 143 

1944 

185 

179 

12,  849,  767 

548,  399 

13,  575. 000 

207, 095 

158, 189 

Delaware  3 . 

1945 

10 

9 

177,  527 

9,824 

192,  605 

4,463 

4, 169 

1944 

10 

9 

161,  965 

13, 305 

176,  276 

3,391 

3,208 

Dist.  of  Columbia _ 

1945 

112 

108 

5, 851,  332 

500,025 

6,613,  620 

202.550 

115,  011 

1944 

113 

106 

5,  472,  271 

527, 168 

6,  203,  746 

170.  029 

111,651 

Florida . 

1945 

160 

156 

5,  742,  807 

228,  720 

6, 191,  836 

122,329 

89,530 

1944 

170 

162 

4,  629,  791 

278,  735 

5, 014, 622 

3  104,  471 

73, 180 

Georgia . 

1945 

132 

128 

1,599,847 

475,  877 

5,  339,  232 

3  104, 657 

3  70,  387 

1944 

138 

131 

1,  425,  875 

396,  375 

4,  778,  774 

3  100,  237 

3  63,  359 

Hawaii . . . 

1945 

96 

95 

9,920,  711 

245,  751 

10,  558,  538 

173, 028 

136,026 

1944 

97 

96 

8, 785, 479 

399,  350 

9,  253,  563 

158,711 

112,905 

Idaho. . . . 

1945 

31 

31 

362, 180 

12,587 

382,466 

5,009 

4,152 

1944 

33 

31 

292, 498 

17,  595 

312,  947 

3,709 

3,  824 

Illinois. . 

1945 

762 

758 

47, 144,644 

2, 931, 533 

51,  250,  789 

938,  364 

778,  743 

1944 

766 

756 

42,  522,  556 

2,  924,  278 

46,  666,  917 

322, 849 

645,  723 

Indiana . 

1945 

297 

295 

12, 893, 396 

605,  425 

14,  099,  255 

3  173,  438 

3  134,  715 

1944 

297 

294 

12, 106,  052 

869, 698 

13,  217, 602 

3  161,  751 

3  114,888 

Iowa _ _ _ 

3 1945 

195 

195 

5,  278,  339 

282,273 

6, 082,  772 

70,904 

45, 410 

1944 

201 

196 

5, 172,  242 

281,504 

6, 037,  066 

88,595 

93,051 

Kansas _ _ 

1945 

112 

110 

3, 104, 637 

125,  397 

3,  372,  538 

3  45,  765 

3  31,  846 

1944 

118 

111 

2, 805,  222 

143,  798 

3, 059, 167 

3  4S,  959 

3  31,  585 

Kentucky . 

1945 

104 

103 

1,603,451 

237,  313 

3, 777, 484 

3  43,  203 

3  28,  979 

1944 

108 

107 

2, 865, 077 

215, 170 

3,  304,  051 

3  42,  401 

3  28, 474 

Louisiana . 

1945 

131 

125 

3, 135, 173 

229,695 

3,  468,  822 

3  62, 663 

3  49,  444 

1944 

145 

132 

2,  775, 840 

281,554 

3,  081,  504 

60,209 

40,808 

Maine. . 

1945 

38 

35 

905, 029 

80, 954 

1, 021,  718 

10,333 

12.092 

1944 

44 

35 

735,  914 

82,502 

889, 104 

8, 287 

10,  526 

Maryland _  ... 

1945 

64 

60 

2, 143, 396 

234, 146 

2, 522, 736 

64,802 

47,013 

1944 

66 

60 

2, 029. 995 

230.933 

2,  370, 134 

56, 182 

40,431 

Massachusetts . 

1945 

539 

535 

34, 835, 929 

4,  094,  449 

48, 036,  635 

1, 170,  221 

*  812, 162 

1944 

537 

532 

30, 893, 107 

3, 176,  049 

42,  322,  457 

379,  626 

609,262 

Michigan... . 

1945 

248 

240 

1, 897, 722 

866,  627 

21,  265,  393 

306, 032 

291,839 

1944 

253 

241 

17,  420,  056 

826,  662 

19,  622,  464 

320, 972 

246, 189 

Minnesota _ 

1945 

325 

324 

10,  445,  037 

547,  621 

14, 132, 049 

195,008 

203, 950 

1944 

365 

329 

8,  995,  484 

547, 967 

12,  231,  282 

3  4,  745 

170,283 

Mississippi . 

1945 

26 

23 

394,  429 

23,  759 

619,  069 

21,  793 

8,361 

1944 

27 

24 

508,  580 

53,008 

589,365 

14,262 

6,356 

Missouri  _ _ 

1945 

369 

340 

12, 350,  600 

3  554,  521 

13,  550,  872 

3  162, 124 

3  97,  497 

1944 

378 

359 

10,  490,  289 

3  601,  875 

11,  592, 194 

3  160, 978 

3  95, 154 

Montana _ 

•  1945 

40 

37 

631, 187 

18,386 

679, 020 

14,  370 

10,  049 

1944 

42 

37 

460,  586 

23,642 

495,  219 

8,565 

6.4S6 

Nebraska _ 

1945 

89 

87 

2,  258,  249 

119, 160 

2, 806,  406 

39,  891 

>29,888 

1944 

91 

88 

2, 042,  738 

135, 202 

2,  567,  729 

44,475 

24,207 

Nevada3 _  ..  . 

1945 

4 

4 

30,220 

1,412 

32,588 

487 

456 

1944 

4 

4 

25,011 

1,741 

26.764 

119 

287 

New  Hampshire _ 

1945 

16 

14 

521, 102 

89,449 

1,  352,  729 

32, 026 

9,896 

1944 

15 

14 

490,  954 

85,  489 

1,114, 147 

28,528 

9,966 

New  Jersey . . 

1945 

247 

237 

11,997, 931 

526, 189 

13,  734, 068 

268, 184 

196, 245 

1944 

241 

233 

12, 027,  205 

579,  566 

13, 166, 766 

202,  493 

171,  265 

New  Mexico  • _ 

1945 

14 

13 

97, 912 

5,057 

104, 125 

623 

S16 

1944 

14 

14 

80,  794 

6,  582 

87,586 

872 

862 

New  York. . . 

1945 

753 

721 

32,051,449 

3, 381, 877 

36, 700, 864 

770,  253 

558, 692 

1944 

764 

729 

31,  673,  401 

3, 132, 182 

36, 573, 853 

682. 279 

542,  878 

North  Carolina _ 

1945 

195 

168 

4,  390,  565 

168,  470 

6, 012, 566 

32.6S0 

>23,266 

See  footnotes  at 

1944 

end  ol 

173 

table. 

151 

2, 796, 132 

159,545  1  3,571,806 

82,861 

3  37, 91.9 
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Table  2. — Assets  and  earnings  of  credit  unions,  1944  and  1945,  by  States — Continued 


State,  and  type  of 
charter 

Year 

Number  of 
associations  1 * * 4 

Paid-in 

share 

capital 

Reserves 
(guaranty 
fund,  gen¬ 
eral  reserve, 
etc.) 

Total  assets 

Net  earn¬ 
ings 

Divi¬ 
dends  on 
shares 

Total 

Re¬ 

port¬ 

ing 

North  Dakota _  - 

1945 

93 

87 

$2, 153, 649 

$38, 597 

$2,  233, 424 

$29,  759 

$16,  756 

1944 

95 

80 

1,  560,  501 

29, 867 

1,617,913 

17,  366 

10, 325 

Ohio. . . 

1945 

583 

567 

22,  665,  272 

788, 602 

24.  223.  640 

321, 372 

278,  563 

1944 

589 

575 

22,  554, 131 

1,009,014 

24.  336, 012 

288,882 

242, 121 

Oklahoma _ - 

1945 

71 

66 

954,  852 

79,711 

2,  246,  601 

1  43,  115 

4  31, 315 

1944 

75 

72 

764,  011 

86, 153 

1,  812,  545 

26, 130 

19,  521 

Oregon - - 

1945 

71 

68 

1, 657, 161 

91, 957 

1,  819,  237 

27,014 

24, 054 

1944 

75 

71 

1,  585,  523 

99,714 

1,  749,  892 

26,  027 

21,137 

Pennsylvania _ 

1945 

586 

571 

22. 109, 027 

831,  494 

24, 033,  969 

451,817 

381,417 

1944' 

587 

560 

19, 976,  363 

1, 255, 130 

22,  065, 186 

380,534 

331,854 

Rhode  Island _ 

1945 

36 

35 

4,  160,  685 

430, 473 

10, 904. 433 

149,  536 

85,  942 

1944 

37 

34 

3, 713, 056 

369,  780 

9, 134, 996 

129,  433 

75. 431 

South  Carolina _ 

1945 

35 

29 

475, 998 

30,  274 

537, 129 

8,278 

8. 058 

1944 

39 

31 

492,  980 

44,  716 

561, 540 

8,053 

6,947 

South  Dakota  5 _ 

1945 

32 

32 

495,  777 

19.  794 

531,688 

8,402 

8,422 

1944 

32 

32 

432,  363 

34.466 

467,  914 

7,420 

7,302 

Tennessee . . 

1945 

117 

115 

4, 285,  476 

509,  368 

4, 939,  793 

120,  941 

97, 514 

1944 

127 

124 

3,  613, 033 

367,  724 

4,  253,  506 

57,  534 

76,  779 

Texas  - - 

1945 

334 

319 

10,  680,  407 

705, 052 

11,  795,  192 

205,  521 

168, 980 

1944 

354 

328 

9, 565, 633 

839,  769 

10,  634,  060 

4  221,  783 

4  160,116 

Utah _ 

1945 

64 

62 

1,441,870 

72,  840 

1,612,069 

4  34,015 

4  23,  674 

1944 

66 

65 

1,291,712 

80,  718 

1,  444,  259 

4 32, 706 

4  21,  081 

Vermont . .  .  ... 

1945 

10 

9 

67,859 

2,250 

81, 164 

1,019 

448 

1944 

9 

9 

72,  201 

2,584 

75,  826 

735 

398 

Virginia - - 

1945 

86 

83 

1,  623,  534 

213,  237 

2, 082,  280 

39, 775 

36, 130 

1944 

91 

86 

1,  629, 188 

316, 819 

2, 159, 086 

41,094 

31,496 

Washington . 

1945 

178 

174 

4,  354,  530 

348. 999 

4, 776,  410 

95,  303 

80,  769 

1944 

200 

180 

4, 074, 313 

371,  762 

4,  467, 146 

56,318 

44,  981 

West  Virginia . . 

1945 

63 

59 

1, 185,  546 

109, 095 

1,413,  816 

25,  913 

22, 998 

1944 

67 

60 

1,009,  311 

129,608 

1,201,774 

24,446 

22, 913 

Wisconsin - 

1945 

534 

534 

17, 144,895 

1,  546, 123 

19,  065,  759 

395,  744 

229, 798 

1944 

551 

548 

15,110,  319 

1,  4.53,  581 

16,871,283 

361,  551 

219, 135 

Wyoming  s _ 

1945 

18 

17 

292,  789 

9, 141 

309,  246 

6,428 

5,334 

1944 

19 

18 

230,943 

15, 375 

246,  337 

5,489 

4,808 

1  Most  of  the  difference  between  the  total  number  of  associations  and  the  number  reporting  is  accounted 

for  by  associations  chartered  but  not  in  operation  by  the  end  of  the  year  and  associations  in  process  of  liqui¬ 

dation  which  had  not  relinquished  their  charters. 

4  Partly  estimated. 

5  Federal  associations  only;  no  State-chartered  associations  in  this  State. 

4  Includes  interest  paid  on  deposits  by  State-chartered  associations. 

*  Loss. 

•  Federal  associations  only;  although  State  permissive  legislation  was  passed  in  1945,  no  associations  had 
yet  been  formed  under  it. 
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Trend  in  Formation  of  Associations  in  1945 

Table  3  shows,  by  States,  the  number  of  associations  formed  and 
dissolved  in  1945,  and  the  total  and  number  reporting  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 


Table  3. — Trend  of  formation  and  dissolution  of  credit  unions  in  1945 


Number  of  credit  unions  Number  of  credit  unions 


State  and  type 
of  association 

End  of 
1944 

Char¬ 

tered 

in 

1945 

Can¬ 

celed 

in 

1945 

End  of  1945 

State  and  type 
of  association 

End  of 
1944 

Char¬ 

tered 

in 

1945 

Can¬ 

celed 

in 

1945 

End  of  1945 

Total 

Re¬ 

port¬ 

ing 

Total 

Re- 

port¬ 

ing 

All  States _ 

9,041 

239 

398 

8,882 

8, 615 

Mississippi  ..  .. 

27 

3 

4 

26 

23 

State  assns _ 

■  4.  993 

143 

213 

4.  923 

4,858 

Missouri . . 

378 

8 

17 

369 

340 

4,048 

90 

185 

3,  959 

3,  757 

Montana _ 

40 

40 

37 

10 

Alabama _ 

80 

2 

4 

78 

Nevada..  ..  ... 

4 

4 

4 

Arizona.  _  _ 

24 

1 

23 

22 

New  Hampshire. 

15 

I 

16 

14 

27 

3 

24 

24 

New  Jersey _ 

240 

11 

4 

247 

237 

California  2 _ 

451 

7 

14 

444 

432 

New  Mexico _ 

14 

14 

13 

107 

3 

4 

106 

59 

New  York _ 

763 

14 

24 

753 

721 

Connecticut . 

185 

7 

6 

186 

180 

North  Carolina »_ 

173 

29 

7 

195 

168 

Delaware _ 

10 

10 

9 

North  Dakota... 

97 

4 

8 

93 

87 

District  of  Co- 

Ohio.  _ _ 

589 

15 

21 

583 

567 

lumbia _ 

114 

2 

4 

112 

108 

Oklahoma _ 

75 

4 

71 

66 

Florida _ 

168 

3 

11 

160 

156 

Oregon  .  . 

75 

1 

5 

71 

68 

Georgia . . . 

135 

3 

6 

132 

128 

Pennsylvania _ 

58U 

15 

16 

586 

571 

Hawaii. . . 

97 

1 

2 

96 

95 

Rhode  Island _ 

37 

1 

36 

35 

Idaho  . 

33 

2 

31 

31 

South  Carolina.. 

39 

1 

5 

35 

29 

Illinois . . 

766 

27 

31 

762 

758 

South  Dakota... 

32 

1 

i 

32 

32 

Indiana  . . 

299 

4 

6 

297 

295 

Tennessee . 

127 

2 

12 

117 

115 

Iowa  a_ . . . 

201 

6 

195 

195 

Texas . . 

350 

8 

24 

334 

319 

117 

4 

9 

112 

110 

Utah . 

66 

1 

3 

64 

62 

Kentucky . 

108 

3 

7 

104 

103 

Vermont  _ 

9 

1 

10 

9 

Louisiana _ 

139 

2 

10 

131 

125 

Virginia _ 

91 

1 

6 

86 

83 

Maine.. . 

44 

2 

8 

38 

35 

W  asbington _ 

188 

26 

36 

178 

174 

Maryland _ 

65 

1 

2 

64 

60 

West  Virginia.  _. 

67 

i 

5 

63 

59 

Massachusetts. 

537 

12 

10 

539 

535 

Wisconsin . 

551 

3 

20 

534 

534 

Michigan _ 

253 

6 

11 

248 

240 

Wyoming.  _ 

19 

1 

18 

17 

Minnesota _ 

332 

i 

8 

325 

324 

i  Some  revisions,  on  basis  of  later  information. 
1  Partly  estimated. 


State  Legislation 

California.- — Several  measures  were  enacted  affecting  the  credit 
unions.  Chapter  1262  eliminated  the  requirement  that  the  number 
of  persons  in  the  field  of  membership  be  specified  when  a  credit  union 
is  organized,  and  limited  votes  to  one  per  member  in  all  associations 
organized  on  or  after  September  15,  1945.  Chapter  651  raised  the 
maximum  amount  permissible  for  a  secured  loan  to  $3,000  or  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  credit  union’s  capital,  whichever  is  greater  (but  in  no 
case  to  exceed  $10,000);  and  provided  that  on  loans  over  $3,000  the 
excess  must  be  secured  by  real  and/or  personal  property.  No  loans 
may  be  made  to  directors  or  committee  members  in  excess  of  their 
investment;  henceforth  a  borrower  may  be  elected  as  director  or 
committee  member,  but  will  forfeit  his  office  in  case  of  default  on 
repayment  of  his  loan.  Under  chapter  438,  formal  meetings  of  the 
credit  committee  are  apparently  no  longer  required,  the  former  pro¬ 
vision  being  amended  to  require  only  that  loans  be  approved  in 
writing  by  a  majority  of  the  committee. 
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The  duties  of  the  supervisory  committee  now  include  the  mandatory 
requirement  that  the  committee  make  an  annual  audit  of  the  books 
and  records  (ch.  1262). 

A  range  of  examination  charges  is  established,  varying  according  to 
assets  of  the  credit  union  (ch.  1318),  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations 
being  authorized  to  make  certain  adjustments  in  these,  to  suspend  or 
revoke  the  licenses  of  associations  failing  to  pay  such  charges  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  to  make  extra  charges  for  special  services 
rendered  by  his  office.  Chapter  475  gives  him  certain  powers  over 
credit  unions  operating  on  an  unsound  basis  or  with  impaired  capital; 
provides  that  if  three-fourths  of  the  directors  vote  to  recommend  the 
dissolution  of  an  association,  liquidation  may  be  carried  out  on  vote 
of  a  majority  of  members;  and  specifies  procedures  for  liquidation. 
It  likewise  provides  for  mergers  of  credit  unions  with  “like  com¬ 
munity  interests,”  upon  majority  affirmative  vote  of  the  directors 
and  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  members. 

Annual  reports  must  be  made  to  the  commissioner  within  90  days 
of  the  close  of  the  calendar  year,  failing  which  an  association  may 
have  its  charter  suspended  (ch.  437).  Chapter  467  permits  any 
credit  union  to  take  out  group  fife  insurance  for  its  members. 

Colorado. — An  amendment  (ch.  113)  permits  members  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  family  of  a  credit-union  member  to  join  the  association  and 
to  have  joint  accounts  with  him;  permits  members  withdrawing  from 
the  field  of  membership  to  leave  in  their  shares  and  deposits,  if  so 
provided  by  the  bylaws,  but  they  are  prohibited  thereafter  from 
borrowing  from  the  credit  union  amounts  in  excess  of  their  holdings; 
requires  that  20  percent  of  annual  earnings  shall  be  set  aside  in  the 
reserve  fund  until  the  latter  equals  15  percent  of  loans  outstanding, 
and  thereafter  15  percent  until  the  reserve  equals  20  percent  of  out¬ 
standing  loans;  authorizes  the  directors  (instead  of  membership 
meeting)  to  declare  dividends;  and  authorizes  the  formation  of  a 
central  credit  union. 

Connecticut. — This  State  passed  a  credit-union  law  in  1939,  but  no 
association  was  ever  formed  under  it.  The  1945  legislature  made 
several  liberalizing  amendments  to  the  act.  By  chapter  192b  the 
previous  license  fee  of  $50  was  reduced  to  $20  and  the  fifing  fee  was 
set  at  $10.  Associations  formed  under  the  act  may  use  either  the 
name  “credit  union”  or  “mutual  benefit  association,”  but  must  specify 
“in  detail”  in  their  articles  of  incorporation  the  proposed  field  of 
membership.  Shares  may  be  $5  or  a  multiple  thereof.  Copies  of 
the  bylaws  must  be  supplied  to  members  on  request.  The  amend¬ 
ment  permits  credit  associations  to  take  out  insurance  on  the  fives  of 
borrowers  (to  safeguard  their  loans)  and  to  invest  in  bonds  legal  for 
savings  banks  and  (not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  assets)  in  building  and 
loan  associations  in  the  State.  Annual  meetings  may  vote  to  pay  the 
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officers  compensation  for  their  services.  A  new  provision  prohibits 
proxy  voting  at  meetings. 

The  limit  on  unsecured  loans  was  raised  from  $100  to  $300  and  on 
the  individual  member’s  shareholdings  from  $1,000  to  $3,000  (but  no 
more  than  $1,000  of  this  to  be  added  in  any  calendar  year). 

Officers  other  than  president,  vice  president,  treasurer,  and  secretary 
may  be  provided  for  in  the  bylaws,  and  the  manner  of  their  election 
(whether  by  members  or  directors)  may  also  be  specified.  The 
directors  must  meet  at  least  once  a  month.  A  fidelity  bond  must  be 
provided  by  the  treasurer  before  entering  upon  his  duties. 

Florida.- — Act  No.  499  (ch.  23013)  reduced  the  voting  requirement 
for  dissolution  of  an  association  from  four-fifths  of  the  members  to  a 
majority. 

Indiana. — The  1945  amendment  (ch.  198)  reduces  the  total  reserves 
required  from  20  to  10  percent  of  the  paid-in  capital  (after  this 
amount  is  reached  no  further  set-asides  are  required),  permits  credit 
unions  to  carry  an  undivided  profits  account,  sets  January  31  and 
July  31  as  the  dates  for  reports  to  the  State  Department  of  Financial 
Institutions,  and  provides  that  credit  unions  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  taxes  as  savings  banks. 

Maryland. — -Chapter  409  authorizes  credit  unions  to  make  first- 
mortgage  loans  up  to  $1,500  (but  not  exceeding  50  percent  of  the 
appraised  value  of  the  property),  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  over  6  per¬ 
cent,  amortized  over  a  period  not  greater  than  20  years;  all  such  loans 
must  have  the  approval  of  the  Bank  Commissioner.  The  proportion 
of  annual  earnings  to  be  set  aside  in  reserves  was  reduced  from  25 
to  20  percent  (ch.  665);  after  the  reserves  are  equal  to  20  percent  of 
the  paid-in  share  capital,  only  such  sums  shall  be  required  to  be  set 
aside  as  are  necessary  to  keep  the  reserve  fund  at  that  level. 

Credit  unions  may  hereafter  borrow  from  any  source  (including 
other  credit  unions)  amounts  not  exceeding  25  percent  of  their  assets 
for  not  longer  than  90  days,  but  this  may  be  extended  for  a  like 
period  on  approval  of  the  commissioner.  A  credit  union  may  also 
make  loans  to  another  credit  union  (ch.  315).  It  may  also,  upon 
approval,  invest  its  surplus  capital  in  insured  building  and  loan 
associations  (ch.  666).  Chapter  515  imposes  a  $10  franchise  fee. 

Massachusetts. — Chapter  37  authorizes  savings  banks,  cooperative 
banks  (building  and  loan  associations),  trust  companies,  and  credit 
unions  holding  a  first  mortgage  on  real  estate  to  take,  in  substitution 
therefore  from  a  bona  fide  purchaser,  a  first  mortgage  in  an  amount 
not  exceeding  that  due  on  the  existing  first  mortgage  and  accumulated  I 
interest,  taxes,  municipal  liens,  and  other  proper  charges  due  thereon. 
The  same  organizations  are  authorized  (1)  by  chapter  46  for  a  period 
of  5  years  after  the  termination  of  the  war  to  make  loans  to  veterans,  | 
and  all  limitations  on  the  loans  of  such  organizations  are  suspended  as 
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regards  veterans’  loans,  and  (2)  by  chapter  66  to  make  housing  loans. 
Chapter  81  authorizes  and  prescribes  conditions  for  trustee  accounts 
in  credit  unions. 

Chapter  82  amends  chapter  102  of  1941  to  provide  that  credit 
unions  with  assets  of  not  more  than  $75,000  may  invest  not  over  50 
percent  and  those  with  assets  of  over  that  amount  70  percent  of  their 
shares,  deposits,  and  guaranty  fund  in  real-estate  mortgages ;  however, 
the  total  liability  of  any  member  upon  loans  so  secured  shall  not 
exceed  5  percent  of  the  credit  union  assets  nor  $8,000.  The  terms 
upon  which  such  loans  may  be  made  are  also  prescribed. 

Minnesota. — By  the  terms  of  chapter  540,  credit  unions  in  Min¬ 
nesota,  chartered  by  either  the  State  or  the  Federal  Government, 
are  permitted  to  become  members  of  other  credit  unions.  Annual 
reports  are  required  to  be  filed  with  the  Commissioner  of  Banks  on 
or  before  January  15  of  each  year.  The  aggregate  amount  of  bor¬ 
rowings  of  any  credit  union  may  not  exceed  35  percent  of  its  unim¬ 
paired  assets.  In  the  case  of  a  loan  to  a  director  or  committee  member 
which  exceeds  the  amount  of  his  investment  in  the  credit  union,  the 
loan  must  be  approved  by  a  joint  meeting  of  the  board  and  both 
committees. 

Nebraska. — Extensive  revisions  of  the  credit-union  law  by  chapter 
41  require  a  member  to  own  a  fully  paid  share  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  a  loan  or  to  vote  at  meetings,  remove  the  previous  limit  on  the 
maximum  loan  to  any  member  and  authorize  the  board  of  directors 
to  fix  the  limit,  permit  loans  to  directors  and  committee  members  in 
excess  of  their  holdings  if  approved  by  the  credit  committee  and  a 
majority  of  the  supervisory  committee  in  the  absence  of  the  borrower 
concerned,  authorize  the  credit  committee  to  require  a  borrower  to 
pledge  his  shares  as  security,  and  permit  the  application  of  the  shares 
of  a  defaulting  borrower  or  withdrawing  member  toward  payment 
of  his  loan.  The  directors  are  authorized  to  determine  (instead  of 
recommend,  as  previously)  the  rate  of  dividend  on  shares;  this  may 
be  done  on  the  basis  of  the  share  and  loan  balances  as  of  December 
15,  instead  of  the  end  of  the  association’s  fiscal  year,  if  the  board 
chooses.  It  may  also  fix  the  treasurer’s  compensation  (previously 
done  by  membership  meeting).  The  payment  of  patronage  refunds 
to  borrowers  is  hereafter  permitted,  as  is  also  the  verification  of  pass¬ 
books  by  mailed  notice  to  the  member,  confirmed  by  the  member 
himself. 

New  Mexico. — A  new  credit-union  law  (ch.  129)  was  enacted  in 
this  State.  It  places  the  credit  unions  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  Bank  Examiner,  provides  a  filing  fee  of  $5  for  articles  of  incor¬ 
poration  and  bylaws,  and  reserves  the  name  “credit  union”  to  associa¬ 
tions  formed  under  the  act.  Such  an  association  is  authorized  to 
accept  savings  either  as  shares  or  as  deposits,  to  make  loans  to  mem- 
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bers  (who  may  be  other  credit  unions  as  well  as  individual  persons), 
to  invest  in  any  investment  legal  for  savings  or  trust  funds  and  not 
over  25  percent  of  its  capital  in  paid-up  shares  of  building  and  loan 
associations  and  in  other  credit  unions,  to  borrow  money  aggregating 
not  over  25  percent  of  its  assets,  and  to  become  a  member  of  a  central 
credit  union. 

Individual  membership  in  any  credit  union  is  limited  to  persons  with  a 
common  bond  or  occupation  or  association  or  to  groups  within  a  well- 
defined  neighborhood,  community  or  rural  district,  and  the  members 
of  their  immediate  family  (but  special  limitations  on  the  rights  and 
privileges  may  be  imposed  on  this  latter  group).  Organizations  of 
substantially  the  same  group  as  the  credit  union  membership  may 
also  be  admitted,  as  well  as  other  credit  unions  and  their  officers  and 
committee  members.  Members  leaving  the  sphere  of  operation  of 
the  association  may  leave  in  their  shares  and  deposits  if  permitted  by 
the  bylaws,  but  may  not  thereafter  borrow  from  it  in  amounts  exceed¬ 
ing  these  holdings.  Joint  accounts  are  permitted. 

The  fiscal  year  shall  end  December  31  and  the  annual  meeting  must 
be  held  within  the  next  45  days.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  and 
held  as  specified  in  the  bylaws.  At  all  meetings  each  member  shall 
have  only  one  vote;  proxy  voting  is  prohibited  except  that  member 
associations  may  cast  their  vote  through  a  delegate. 

The  board  of  directors  (not  less  than  5  members),  the  credit  com¬ 
mittee  (not  less  than  3) ,  and  the  supervisory  committee  (3)  are  to  be 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting  for  such  terms  as  the  bylaws  provide. 

Officers — president,  vice  president,  treasurer,  and  clerk  (secre¬ 
tary) — are  to  be  elected  by  the  directors  from  their  own  number. 
The  board  is  authorized  to  act  upon  membership  applications,  fix 
bonds  for  all  persons  handling  money,  determine  rates  of  interest  on 
loans  and  deposits,  declare  dividends,  fill  vacancies  in  the  board  and 
credit  committee,  set  maximum  shares  and  loans  allowed  per  member, 
and  have  charge  of  all  investments  other  than  loans. 

The  treasurer  is  designated  as  the  general  manager  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  This  office  may  be  combined  with  that  of  the  clerk.  No 
director  or  committee  member  shall  be  compensated  as  such. 

The  credit  committee  has  supervision  of  all  loans  and  it  is  to  prepare 
the  application  form  for  loans,  which  must  set  forth  the  purpose  for 
which  the  loan  is  desired,  the  security  (if  any)  offered,  and  any  other 
information  required  by  the  committee.  For  the  granting  of  a  loan, 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  committee  members  present  (who 
must  constitute  a  majority  of  the  total  committee)  is  required. 
Assignment  of  shares  or  deposits  or  the  endorsement  of  a  comaker 
may  be  regarded  as  security. 

The  supervisory  committee  is  required  to  examine  the  books  at 
least  quarterly,  as  well  as  annually,  and  submit  a  report  to  the  annual 
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meeting  and  to  such  other  meetings  as  it  may  regard  as  necessary. 
By  unanimous  vote  it  may  suspend  any  director,  officer,  or  committee 
member  and  call  a  membership  meeting  to  take  such  action  upon  the 
suspension  as  the  meeting  may  see  fit. 

Loans  may  be  made  only  for  provident  or  productive  purposes. 
No  director,  officer,  or  committee  member  may  borrow  in  excess  of 
his  investment  in  the  credit  union  nor  act  as  endorser  for  any  bor¬ 
rower.  Interest  on  loans  is  set  at  not  over  1  percent  per  month  on 
unpaid  balances.  No  credit  union  may  lend  an  amount  exceeding 
10  percent  of  its  assets  to  another  credit  union. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  20  percent  of  net  earnings,  plus  all 
entrance  fees  (25  cents  each)  and  fines,  are  required  to  be  set  aside  in 
a  reserve  fund  until  such  fund  equals  10  percent  of  the  total  out¬ 
standing  loans.  Thereafter,  only  such  amounts  shall  be  set  aside  as 
are  required  to  keep  the  fund  at  the  10-percent  level.  The  reserve  is 
to  be  used  as  a  reserve  against  bad  debts  and  losses.  It  may  not  be 
distributed  except  in  case  of  liquidation  of  the  association.  From 
the  net  earnings  remaining  after  appropriation  for  reserve  the  direc¬ 
tors  may  declare  a  dividend,  not  to  exceed  6  percent,  on  all  shares 
outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  year,  with  proportional  payments  on 
shares  which  became  paid  up  during  the  year. 

A  member  may  withdraw  from  membership  at  any  time,  but  notice 
may  be  required.  A  member  may  be  expelled  by  two-thirds  vote  of 
a  special  meeting  of  members.  Upon  withdrawal  or  expulsion,  the 
holdings  of  such  persons  plus  any  dividend  or  interest  due,  minus 
any  amounts  owed  to  the  association,  shall  be  paid  as  funds  become 
available.  For  withdrawal  of  funds,  notice  of  60  days  in  case  of 
shares  and  of  30  days  in  case  of  deposits  may  be  required. 

Procedure  for  voluntary  dissolution  is  specified,  but  requires  that 
dissolution  can  take  place  only  upon  a  four-fifths  vote  of  the  entire 
membership  at  a  special  meeting  the  purpose  of  which  is  set  forth  in 
the  notice  of  the  meeting. 

Credit  unions  formed  under  the  act  are  exempt  (as  institutions 
for  savings)  from  all  taxation  except  on  property  owned  and  from  any 
stock-transfer  tax. 

Associations  are  required  to  file  annual  reports  with  the  State  Bank 
Examiner  on  or  before  January  20  of  each  year,  upon  penalty  of  fine 
of  $5  for  each  day  of  delinquency.  Their  accounts  are  subject  to 
audit  by  him  (except  that  for  associations  with  assets  of  less  than 
$25,000  he  may  accept  the  audit  of  a  certified  accountant),  at  fees 
ranging  from  $25  upward. 

New  York. — Chapter  145  codifies  previous  enactments,  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  amendments.  These  amendments  place  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  15  upon  the  number  of  directors,  permit  the  election  of  more 
than  one  vice  president,  and  prohibit  a  member  of  the  supervisory 
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committee  from  also  servirg  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 
New  members  of  a  credit  union  which  has  been  in  existence  for  more 
than  a  year  may  not  vote  until  they  have  been  shareholders  for  at 
least  90  days.  Credit  unions  may  no  longer  accept  deposits.  Divi¬ 
dends  from  the  previous  year’s  earnings  may  be  declared  by  the  board 
during  the  first  3  months  of  the  year,  but  the  directors  are  held  jointly 
and  severally  liable  for  any  amount  of  dividend  voted  which  exceeds 
the  amount  available  for  dividend.  Changes  in  loan  procedure 
require  endorsed  notes  when  a  mortgage  on  real  estate  is  taken,  pre¬ 
vent  the  withdrawal  of  any  shares  pledged  as  security  for  loans 
(except  those  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  loan)  unless  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  credit  committee,  prohibit  loans  to  another  credit 
union  m  excess  of  15  percent  of  the  capital  of  either  association,  and 
limit  the  association’s  total  investment  in  shares  of  other  credit 
unions  to  25  percent  of  its  capital.  Credit  unions,  however,  may 
not  hereafter  invest  in  obligations  of  certain  school  districts  or  rail¬ 
roads,  nor  (except  associations  with  assets  of  more  than  $3,000,000) 
in  bonds  of  public  utilities. 

The  term  “surplus  account”  is  to  be  used  hereafter . instead  of 
“guaranty  fund.”  Amounts  in  this  account  which  exceed  20  percent 
of  total  liabilities  may  be  transferred  to  undivided  profits  upon 
approval  by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks.  Associations  are  given 
permission  to  act  as  agents  in  selling  money  orders  and  travel  checks. 

North  Dakota—  Chapter  143  creates  a  State  Credit  Union  Board, 
consisting  of  the  Bank  Examiner  and  two  members  with  at  least  3 
years’  experience,  chosen  by  the  Governor  from  a  list  of  5  persons 
submitted  by  the  State  Credit  Union  League. 

South  Carolina. — Act  No.  134  exempts  from  annual  license  fees 
all  credit  unions  of  State  or  Federal  employees  and  building  and  loan 
associ  ations  doing  a  ‘ ‘  strictly  mutual  business. 

Texas  —Chapter  282  of  the  Acts  of  1945  modifies  the  previous 
limitation  (15  percent  of  capital  and  surplus)  on  borrowings  of  credit 
unions  by  providing  that  such  associations  may  borrow  up  to  50 
percent  of  their  combined  capital  and  surplus  if  such  loans  are  secured 
by  Government  securities  owned  by  the  association.  The  2-year 
limitation  on  credit-union  loans  was  removed  as  regards  those  made 
under  the  Servicemen’s  Readjustment  Act  of  1944.  The  annual 
required  set-aside  for  the  guaranty  fund  was  reduced  from  20  to  10 
percent  of  net  income.  The  annual  meeting  may  increase  this  pro¬ 
portion  on  recommendation  of  the  directors  or  may  decrease  it  when¬ 
ever  the  fund  equals  or  exceeds  10  percent  of  paid-in  share  capital 
Dividends  on  shares  arc  limited  to  6  percent.  J 

Utah.- — Chapter  15  codifies,  under  the  title  “cooperative  banks  foi 
personal  credits,”  the  previous  enactments  which  had  consisted  o 
scattered  provisions  in  the  corporation,  banking,  and  small-loan  laws 


of  the  State.  Only  a  few  minor  changes  were  obtained,  but  it  was 
the  opinion  of  a  Utah  Credit  Union  League  official  that  desirable 
amendments  would  be  facilitated  in  the  future  by  having  all  the 
credit  union  provisions  in  one  chapter. 

Wisconsin.- — By  chapter  58  the  annual  set-aside  for  the  guaranty 
fund  was  changed  from  20  percent  of  net  income  to  15  percent  of 
gross  income  and  the  previous  limitation  on  expenses  (50  percent  of 
income)  was  removed;  the  name  of  the  auditing  committee  was 
changed  to  “examining  committee”  and  its  required  examinations 
reduced  from  once  every  2  months  to  twice  a  year.  Articles  of  in¬ 
corporation  may  be  amended,  at  a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  those  present  (instead  of  two-thirds  of  all  mem¬ 
bers).  Voluntary  dissolution  is  permitted  upon  unanimous  vote  of 
directors  and  two-thirds  membership  vote  by  ballot  (previously, 
approval  by  two-thirds  of  entire  membership  present  at  meeting), 
provided  not  more  than  10  members  object. 

Yearly  examinations  are  required  to  be  made  by  the  State  Banking 
Commission.  The  examination  fees  charged  by  the  commission, 
which  had  previously  ranged  from  $5  to  $50  or  more  were  lowered 
to  25  cents  per  $100  of  assets  or  the  actual  hourly  cost  of  examination, 
whichever  is  less. 

New  provisions  added  by  chapter  58  require  detailed  annual  reports 
to  the  Banking  Commission  by  February  1,  on  penalty  of  fine  of  $1 
to  $10  per  day  of  default;  authorize  the  commission  to  prescribe 
bookkeeping  and  accounting  methods,  which  must  be  followed  by 
the  credit  unions  on  pain  of  fine  not  to  exceed  $10  per  day;  empower 
the  commission  to  take  over  (subject  to  appeal)  for  liquidation  any 
credit  union  violating  the  law,  having  its  capital  impaired,  or  operating 
in  an  unsound  manner,  and  to  prescribe  the  procedure  in  such  cases; 
and  specify  procedures  for  the  consolidation  or  merger  of  credit  unions. 

Other  enactments  regulate  the  manner  of  termination  of  bonds  of 
officers  or  employees  of  credit  unions  (ch.  228)  and  permit  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  obsolete  records,  upon  written  consent  of  the  Banking  Com¬ 
mission  (ch.  315). 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 

W ashing  ton,  D.  C .,  March  27,  19Jf7 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  on  the  employment  outlook 
in  machine  shop  occupations.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  occupational  studies 
prepared  in  the  Bureau’s  Occupational  Outlook  Division  for  use  in  vocational 
counseling  of  veterans,  young  people  in  schools,  and  others  considering  the 
choice  of  an  occupation.  The  present  study  was  prepared  by  Richard  H. 
Lewis  and  Caiman  R.  Winegarden  with  the  assistance  of  Abraham  Ringel. 
The  Bureau  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  cooperation  received  from  other 
Government  agencies  and  from  unions,  trade  associations,  trade  periodicals, 
and  companies  in  the  machine  shop  field. 

Ewan  Clague,  Commissioner. 

Hon.  L.  B.  Schwellenbach, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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:mployment  outlook  in  machine  shop  occupations 


Introduction 


Machine  shop  work  represents  an  important 
ielcl  to  a  young  person  interested  in  the  choice  of 
n  occupation.  Because  of  the  size  of  the  field — 
rell  over  a  million  workers  were  employed  at  the 
wartime  peak  in  1943 — opportunities  arise  for 
lany  men  to  enter  each  year.  Machine  shop  jobs 
re  the  largest  single  group  of  skilled  jobs  in  man- 
facturing,  and  therefore  offer  many  workers  the 
liance  to  earn  better-than-average  wages.  Fur- 
tiermore,  machine  shops  are  widespread  through- 
ut  the  country,  and  are  found  in  many  different 
ldustries,  so  that  openings  occur  in  every  State. 
The  machine  shop  worker  is  a  key  figure  in  this 
ge  of  metal.  His  work  is  essential  in  the  manu- 
aeture  of  automobiles,  railway  cars,  airplanes, 
arm  machinery,  and  a  thousand  other  products, 
n  addition,  he  makes  and  repairs  machinery  used 
a  manufacture  these  products,  and  even  the  ma- 
hine  tools  which  make  all  other  machines.  It  is 
asy  to  see  the  critical  importance  of  machine  shop 
'orkers  in  our  economy. 

Machining  is  one  of  the  five  principal  methods 
f  shaping  metal;  the  others  are  casting,  forging, 
ailing,  and  stamping.  Casting,  one  of  the  oldest 
lethods,  consists  of  pouring  molten  metal  into  a 
lold  and  letting  it  harden  into  the  shape  of  the 
lold.  Forging,  once  done  by  the  old-time  black- 
mith  with  his  hammer  and  anvil  but  now  more 
ommonly  done  by  a  forging  machine,  involves 
eating  the  metal  to  soften  it  and  then  pounding 
:  into  shape.  Metal  is  made  into  sheets  or  bar’s 
y  rolling  or  squeezing  it  between  large  rolls,  as 
5  done  in  a  steel  rolling  mill.  Sheet  metal  can  be 


further  formed  by  stamping  it  with  a  die  shaped 
like  the  final  products. 

Machining  differs  from  these  other  methods  in 
that  it  involves  cutting,  shaving,  or  grinding  a 
piece  of  metal  down  to  the  desired  shape,  or  drill¬ 
ing  holes  in  it.  To  machine  hard  metals  is  not 
easy;  and  the  process  is  an  expensive  one,  because 
it  takes  so  much  time.  But  the  advantage  of  ma¬ 
chining  is  that  it  can  be  very  precise;  and  where 
each  thousandth  of  an  inch  counts,  machining  is 
the  method  most  commonly  used.  In  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  many  metal  products,  machining  begins 
where  casting,  forging,  or  rolling  leaves  off :  the 
piece  of  metal  is  first  shaped  roughly  by  one  of 
these  methods,  and  then  finished  to  precise  meas¬ 
urements  by  machining.  Metal  objects  which  must 
fit  together  exactly,  as  in  the  moving  parts  of  an 
engine,  must  usually  be  machined. 

The  place  of  machining  among  metalworking 
processes  is  shown  by  the  way  an  automobile  is 
made.  The  body  and  fenders  are  stamped  out  of 
rolled  sheet  metal.  The  engine,  chassis,  and  trans¬ 
mission  system  have  many  parts  which  are  first 
cast ,  such  as  the  cylinder  block,  or  forged ,  such  as 
'the  axles,  and  then  finished  off  by  machining. 
Many  other  parts  of  the  engine  and  frame  are 
machined  from  rolled  steel.  Finally,  the  rolling 
mill  which  makes  the  steel  sheets  and  bars,  the 
drop-hammer  which  forges  the  axle  blanks,  the  dies 
which  stamp  the  fenders  and  body,  the  molding 
machine  used  in  the  foundry  where  cylinder  blocks 
are  cast — all  of  these  contain  parts  which  have 
been  machined. 


Machine  Shops  and  Machine  Shop  Work 


Nature  of  Machine  Shop  Work 


Machining  is  done  by  machine  tools,  and  a  ma¬ 
chine  shop  is  simply  a  workplace  in  which  machine 
tools  are  used.  A  machine  tool  is  a  power-driven 
machine  which  firmly  holds  both  the  piece  of  metal 
to  be  shaped  and  a  cutting  instrument,  or  “tool, 
and  brings  them  together  so  that  the  metal  is  cut, 
shaved,  ground,  or  drilled.  In  some,  the  tool  is 
moved  and  the  metal  held  stationary;  in  others, 
the  metal  is  moved  against  a  stationary  tool. 

The  most  common  kinds  of  machine  tools  include 
the  engine  lathe,  turret  lathe,  grinding  machine, 
boring  mill,  drilling  machine,  milling  machine, 
screw  machine,  shaper,  and  planer.  The  operation 
of  lathes  is  known  as  “turning.”  The  piece  of 
metal  being  cut  is  rotated  against  the  cutting  tool 


held  in  the  machine.  Boring  mills  and  drilling 
machines  are  among  the  machines  that  make  holes 
in  metal.  Grinding  machines  remove  metal  with 
a  power-driven  abrasive  wheel.  Milling  machines 


shape  metal  with  a  saw-toothed  cutting  tool. 


Planers  and  shapers  are  used  to  plane  flat  surfaces. 

A  screw  machine  is  a  type  of  lathe. 

Some  machine  shops  manufacture  metal  prod- 
ucts  and  others  do  maintenance  work  making  or^j 
repairing  metal  parts  for  equipment  in  use.  The 
manufacturing  shops  are  of  two  main  types— job 
shops  and  production  shops— depending  upon  the 
way  their  production  is  organized. 

In  job  shops,  the  earliest  developed,  a  wide 
variety  of  products  may  be  made,  with  relatively 
few  of  each  kind.  Some  job  shops  produce  parts 
to  order  for  a  number  of  different  manufacturers 


„  •  u  hne  shoo  Before  the  war  this  plant  made  dairy  and  milk  plant  equipment.  In  this  wartime  scene,  the 
General  view  of  a  small  job  machine  shop.  .  , 

Ue  shop  is  turning  out  submarine  valves  and  aircraft  parts. 
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'or  use  in  their  products.  In  other  cases,  the  job 
hop  is  a  department  of  a  plant  making  finished 
)roducts,  such  as  certain  types  of  machinery, 
ehich  either  are  custom-made  or  of  which  a  wide 
ange  of  models  must  be  produced  to  meet  the 
pecial  needs  of  the  users.  For  example,  a  com- 
iany  manufacturing  pumping  equipment  may 
Lave  an  order  from  a  city  for  six  specially  designed 
lumps  in  connection  with  a  sewage  disposal 
iroject.  The  machining  needed  in  the  making  of 
hese  pumps  would  be  done  in  a  job  shop. 
Production  shops,  on  the  other  hand,  make  large 
uantities  of  identical  parts.  Very  commonly 
heir  output  goes  into  products  such  as  automobiles 
r  household  appliances,  of  which  large  numbers 
f  units  of  the  same  model  are  sold.  In  this  way, 
he  machine  shop  of  an  automobile  parts  manufac- 
urer  may  be  called  upon  to  turn  out  thousands 
pon  thousands  of  gears  of  the  same  design,  or  a 
ompany  making  radios  will  have  its  machine  shop 
roduce  a  great  many  of  a  particular  radio  part. 
l  production  shop,  like  a  job  shop,  may  be  an  in- 
ependent  concern  which  sells  to  other  companies 
r  may  be  a  department  of  a  plant  manufacturing 
letal  products. 

There  is  also  an  intermediate  type  of  shop,  in 
hich  the  quantities  of  identical  parts  made  are 
reater  than  in  job  shops  and  smaller  than  in 
;rietly  production  shops.  Many  plants  manufac- 
lring  machine  tools  have  shops  of  this  kind. 
Maintenance  shops  make  or  repair  parts  for 
ietal  equipment  and  are  usually  operated  in  coll¬ 
ection  with  the  business  that  uses  the  equipment, 
bus,  a  large  textile  mill  or  a  cigarette  factory  is 
kely  to  have  a  machine  shop  which  makes  re- 
lacement  parts  for  the  machinery  in  the  plant, 
lost  maintenance  shops  are  departments  of  man- 
facturing  firms;  but  they  are  also  found  in  every 
ind  of  business  that  uses  metal  equipment,  as, 
)r  example,  in  railroad  repair  shops,  electric 
ower  plants,  and  large  office  buildings. 

Whether  a  shop  is  a  job,  production,  or  mainte- 
iince  shop  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  way  its  work 
carried  on  and  the  duties  of  its  employees.  Be- 
luse  of  the  variety  of  the  work  in  job  shops,  most 
f  the  machine  tool  operators  must  know  how  to  do 
number  of  different  types  of  work.  They  must 
now  the  working  properties  of  different  metals 
id  how  to  adjust  the  machine  tools  to  make  parts 
^  many  different  shapes  and  sizes.  Moreover, 
>b  shops  are  usually  small,  and  this,  together  with 


the  frequently  changing  nature  of  the  work,  means 
that  their  workers  are  often  called  upon  to  shift 
from  one  type  of  machine  to  another.  In  some 
cases  an  individual  worker  may  carry  through  to 
completion  all  the  machining  operations  on  one 
part.  For  these  reasons,  the  job  shop  must  employ 
a  number  of  men  who  are  all-round  workers — able 
to  operate  all  the  standard  types  of  machine  tools, 
and  having  a  broad  knowledge  of  machine-shop 
practices.  Maintenance  shops  are  similiar  to  job 
shops  in  their  operation  and  may  employ  an  even 
higher  proportion  of  all-round  workers. 

Production  shops,  because  of  the  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  identical  parts  produced,  are  able  to  use 
many  workers  who  can  do  only  simple,  repetitive 
operations  on  one  machine.  The  work  is  planned 
in  such  a  way  as  to  limit  the  skill  and  responsi¬ 
bility  required  of  the  operator. 

Many  production  shops  employ  skilled  special¬ 
ized  workers  to  set  up  the  machine  tools  (adjust 
the  controls  and  set  the  cutting  tools  in  place 
for  proper  machining  of  a  desired  object),  which 
is  the  most  complicated  part  of  the  job.  When 
a  job  has  been  set  up  for  him,  the  operator  merely 
has  to  place  the  rough  metal  bars  or  castings  into 
the  machine,  watch  its  operation,  and  check  the 
dimensions  of  the  work.  Very  often  production 
shops  use  a  number  of  “special  purpose  machines,” 
which  are  designed  to  perform  only  one  certain 
operation  and  therefore  do  not  need  special  ad¬ 
justments.  These  machines  are  highly  automatic 
and  the  operators  need  little  skill.  As  a  result 
of  the  simplified  methods  possible  in  production 
chops,  the  proportion  of  skilled  workers  with 
wide  experience  is  much  smaller  than  in  job 
and  maintenance  shops,  where  versatility  and 
individual  skills  are  important. 

Number  and  Kinds  of  Machine  Shop  Jobs 

Machine  shop  workers  are  the  largest  occupa¬ 
tional  group  in  metalworking  and  one  of  the  most 
important  groups  in  all  industry.  At  the  peak  of 
war  employment,  in  December  1943,  about  1,200,000 
workers  were  employed  in  the  skilled  and  semi¬ 
skilled  machining  occupations.  In  addition,  there 
are  many  thousands  of  other  workers,  such  as  in¬ 
spectors,  helpers,  and  laborers,  who  are  also  em¬ 
ployed  in  machine  shops.  Estimated  employment 
as  of  December  1943  for  the  occupations  most  di¬ 
rectly  involved  in  machining  operations  is  shown 
in  chart  1. 
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Of  these  workers,  tool  and  die  makers  are  the 
lost  skilled.  Tool  makers  build  the  cutting  tools 
Inch  are  used  in  machine  tools,  the  jigs  and  fix- 
ires  which  hold  the  work  while  machining  opera- 
ons  are  performed,  gages  for  measuring  the  work, 
nd  various  special  attachments.  Die  makers 
Liild  the  dies  used  in  forging,  stamping,  die  cast- 
lg,  and  plastics  molding. 

The  basic  machine  shop  job  is  that  of  the  all- 
iund  machinist.  Machinists  are  employed  mainly 
here  workers  are  needed  who  are  qualified  to  per- 
irm  any  of  the  operations  in  a  machine  shop 
ither  than  to  work  on  only  one  type  of  machine, 
bus,  jobs  for  machinists  are  found  mainly  ip 
ibbing  and  maintenance  shops,  relatively  few 
ring  found  in  production  shops. 

The  specialized  operators  of  machine  tools  make 
p  the  bulk  of  the  workers  in  machine  shops, 
'hese  workers  may  be  either  relatively  skilled  men 
ho  can  handle  a  variety  of  work  on  one  type  of 
iachine,  including  the  making  of  adjustments  on 
le  machine,  or  they  may  be  less-skilled  operators 
hose  duties  are  confined  principally  to  placing  the 
orkpiece  in  the  machine  and  watching  its 
peration. 

Two  other  specialized  jobs  found  in  many  ma¬ 
rine  shops,  particularly  production  shops,  are 
lose  of  set-up  men  and  lay-out  men.  Set-up  men 
ljust  and  prepare  the  machine  tools  for  operation 
y  less-skilled  employees.  Lay-out  men  mark 
aide  lines  on  metal  so  that  operators  can  know 
here  to  machine  and  how  much  material  to 
smove. 

Where  Machine  Shop  Workers  Are 
Employed 

Because  of  their  importance  in  making  metal 
roducts,  machine  shop  workers  are  employed 
rincipally  in  the  metalworking  industries, 
early  every  industry,  however,  employs  some 
achine  shop  workers  in  maintenance  work.  In 
•40,  a  fairly  typical  peacetime  year,  about  70 
M’cent  of  all  the  workers  in  the  machine  shop 
cupations  had  jobs  in  metal  industries  like 
acliinery,  automobiles,  and  iron  and  steel.  From 
art  2  it  can  be  seen  that  in  1940  the  largest 
igle  group  of  these  workers,  within  the  metal- 
arking  industries,  was  in  plants  manufacturing 
acliinery  and  similar  products,  which  employed 
>out  27  percent  of  the  total.  Second  in 


importance  was  the  group  of  industries  making 
iron  and  steel  and  iron  and  steel  products  (such 
as  plumbing  and  heating  equipment,  castings,  and 
hardware),  accounting  for  15  percent.  The  auto¬ 
mobile  industry,  with  12  percent,  and  electrical 
machinery  plants,  with  7  percent,  were  the  next 
largest  employers  of  machine  shop  workers. 

Most  of  the  remaining  machine  shop  workers 
were  found  in  the  maintenance  shops  of  a  large 
number  of  nonmetalworking  industries,  includ¬ 
ing,  for  example,  railroads,  public  utilities,  and 
plants  making  such  products  as  cotton  textiles, 
paper,  cigarettes,  chemicals,  and  food.  Even 
though  the  number  of  machine  shop  workers  in 
most  nonmetal  industries  is  small,  these  indus¬ 
tries,  taken  together,  are  important  as  a  source 
of  employment  for  machine  shop  workers  since 
they  provided  almost  a  third  of  the  jobs  for  them 
in  1940.  Moreover,  in  many  cases  the  machine 
shop  jobs  rate  among  the  better  job  opportunities 
in  the  plant  and  its  locality,  as,  for  example,  in 
many  textile  mills  in  southern  towns. 

The  wartime  demand  for  munitions  resulted  in 
a  great  expansion  of  employment  in  metalwork¬ 
ing  industries.  The  number  of  machine  shop 
workers  doubled,  and  the  proportion  of  total  ma¬ 
chine  shop  workers  who  were  employed  in  these 
industries  increased  from  70  percent  in  March 
1940  to  over  80  percent  in  December  1943.  Chart 
2  shows  that  the  largest  relative  gain  in  employ¬ 
ment  of  machine  shop  workers  occurred  in  aircraft 
plants,  lliere  was  also  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
automobile  industry,  which  during  the  war  pro¬ 
duced  a  large  quantity  of  aircraft  engines,  tanks, 
and  other  munitions,  as  well  as  trucks  for  military 
use.  The  number  of  machine  shop  jobs  in  the 
machinery  and  electrical  machinery  industries 
more  than  doubled,  most  of  this  rise  occurring  in 
plants  converted  to  war  production.  The  iron 
and  steel  industry  group  also  increased  substan¬ 
tially  its  employment  of  machine  shop  workers, 
largely  in  newly  built  ordnance  plants  and  in 
plants  converted  to  ordnance  manufacture. 

The  ending  of  the  war  has  tended  to  restore  the 
prewar  status  of  the  industries  in  terms  of  their 
relative  importance  as  sources  of  jobs  for  machine 
shop  workers.  The  production  of  aircraft,  ships, 
and  ordnance  has  fallen  to  a  fraction  of  the  war¬ 
time  output,  while  employment  gains  have  been 
made  by  many  of  the  nonmetal  industries  whose 
activities  were  restricted  during  the  war. 
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Percent  of  machinists  and  tool  and  die  makers  employed  in  each  region  and  State,  March  1940  1 
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tortmg  themselves  employed  as  machinists,  die  makers,  or  tool  makers.  Excludes  those  employed  on  public  emergency  work. 


Based  on  the  number  ol  males 


Because  so  many  machine  shops  are  in  metal¬ 
working  industries,  the  bulk  of  them  are  found  in 
the  northeastern  and  middle  western  sections  of 
the  country,  where  these  industries  aie  concen¬ 
trated.  Some  machine  shop  employment,  how¬ 
ever,  is  scattered  throughout  the  country  in  rail¬ 
road  repair  shops  and  the  maintenance  shops  of 
other  industries.  There  are  machine  shop  jobs  in 
every  State.  From  the  table  on  p.  7  one  can  get 
an  idea  of  where  the  job  opportunities  are  located. 

Working  Conditions 

What  It’s  Like  To  Work  in  a  Machine  Shop 

Machine  shop  work  cannot  be  described  by  paint¬ 
ing  a  simple  picture  of  a  typical  machine  shop. 

If  you  think  about  the  many  industries  that  have 
machine  shops  and  the  different  types  of  machine 
shops,  you  can  see  that  one  machine  shop  can  be 
very  different  from  the  next,  depending  upon  its 
size,  whether  it  is  a  job  shop,  maintenance  shop, 
or  production  shop,  and  what  kinds  of  products  it 
makes. 

Shops  can  range  from  the  large  modern  shop 
with  long  rows  of  machine  tools  busily  chewing 
into  metal,  to  the  small  maintenance  shop  occupy¬ 
ing  a  little  corner  of  the  factory  floor  in  which  a 
few  standard  machine  tools  have  been  placed.  In 
general,  the  work  surroundings  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  those  in  other  types  of  metalworking 
activities. 

Most  machine  shops  are  relatively  clean  and 
free  from  dust,  compared  with  many  steel  mills 
and  iron  foundries.  However,  some  machine 
shops  are  dirty  and  hot,  because  they  are  near  the 
heat-treating  or  casting  departments  of  a  plant. 
There  is  usually  considerable  noise  in  a  large  shop. 
Most  machine  shops  are  well-ventilated,  and  good 
lighting  is  provided  to  aid  in  achieving  the  accu¬ 
racy  which  is  so  important  in  machining  opera¬ 
tions.  Large  establishments,  particularly  pro¬ 
duction  shops,  often  have  overhead  cranes  or  other 

materials-conveying  devices. 

Great  physical  strength  is  not  required  for 
machine  shop  work.  The  workers,  however,  usu¬ 
ally  must  stand  at  their  jobs  most  of  the  day, 
and  be  able  to  move  about  freely.  Since  continu¬ 
ous  attention  is  required  when  the  machine  is  m 
operation,  the  work  may  often  be  rather  tedious, 


especially  on  simple  and  repetitive  machining  jobs. 
Where  the  work  is  varied  and  complex,  and  the 
standards  of  accuracy  high,  the  worker  can  con¬ 
sider  himself  a  real  craftsman  and  experience  the 
satisfaction  that  this  feeling  gives  to  the  con¬ 
scientious  and  capable  person.  Because  the  work  J 
is  not  physically  strenuous,  many  women  are  em¬ 
ployed  as  machine  tool  operators.  However,  most 
of  them  are  employed  in  some  of  the  less-skilled 
machining  operations,  practically  none  being 
found  among  the  tool  and  die  makers  and  all¬ 
round  machinists  and  relatively  few  among  the 
skilled  machine  tool  operators. 

Hazards  in  Machine  Shop  Work 

The  danger  of  serious  accident  in  machine  shops 
is  relatively  small.  Workers  are  sometimes  in¬ 
jured  by  flying  chips  of  metal  or  by  the  sharp 
points  of  cutting  tools.  In  cleaning  away  metal 
chips  or  shavings  from  the  machine  it  is  possible 
for  the  worker  to  be  hurt  if  he  is  not  careful. 
However,  ordinary  safety  precautions  are  usually 
sufficient  to  keep  the  machine  tool  operator  from 
harm.  The  industries  in  which  machine  shop 
workers  are  employed  generally  have  average  or 
better-than-average  safety  records,  in  comparison 
with  manufacturing  industries  in  general. 

Other  Conditions  Affecting  the  Work 

The  great  majority  of  machine  shop  workers  are 
members  of  unions.  There  are  a  number  of  labor 
organizations  in  this  field,  some  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  of  which  are  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists  (independent),  the  United  Electri¬ 
cal,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of  America 
(CIO),  the  United  Automobile,  Aircraft,  and 
Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of  America 
(CIO),  and  the  Mechanics  Educational  Society  of 

America  (independent). 

The  extent  to  which  seasonal  lay-offs  can  affecl 
the  employment  of  machine  shop  workers  is, 
largely  dependent  upon  the  type  of  industry 
Maintenance  workers  usually  tend,  however,  U 
have  relatively  steady  employment  no  mattei 
which  industry  they  are  in.  The  automobile  in 
dustry  is  an  example  of  one  that  has  usually  hac 
marked  variation  in  activity  at  different  times  o 
the  year.  In  addition  to  affecting  workers  in  tin 


mtomobile  industry  itself,  these  changes  also  in-  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops  which  supply  special 

iuence  the  regularity  of  the  employment  in  many  dies  and  jigs  to  automobile  plants. 


Outlook  for  Machine  Shop  Employment 


The  number  of  jobs  for  machine  shop  workers 
n  the  future  depends  upon  the  production  trends 
)f  the  industries  in  which  they  are  employed  and 
dso  upon  the  effects  of  technological  changes. 

Trends  in  Metalworking  Industries 

Since  metalworking  industries  employ  by  far 
he  bulk  of  the  machine  shop  workers  it  is  to  these 
ndustries  that  we  must  look  for  the  chief  indica- 
ion  of  what  is  likely  to  happen  to  machine  shop 
imployment.  Metalworking  industries  have  many 
nachine  shop  workers  in  maintenance  jobs,  but 
he  greater  number  are  in  production  jobs.  The 
lumber  of  jobs  for  these  workers  is  affected  di¬ 
rectly  by  the  demand  for  the  industries’  products. 

Prospects  are  favorable  for  a  high  level  of 
ictivity  over  the  next  several  years  in  the  metal- 
vorking  industries.  Although  somewhat  below 
lie  wartime  production  peaks,  the  volume  of  out¬ 
put  expected  will  be  considerably  above  the  totals 
n  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war.  De- 
;pite  the  fact  that  progress  in  restoring  civilian 
mxluction  has  been  somewhat  retarded  by  ma- 
erials  shortages  and  labor  disputes,  employment 
las  thus  far  been  maintained  fairly  well. 

Many  of  the  most  important  metalworking 
ndustries  currently  have  particularly  strong  de- 
nands  for  their  products.  The  accumulated  de- 
nand  for  automobiles  should  mean  that  this 
ndustry,  one  of  the  largest  employers  of  machine 
hop  workers,  will  have  a  high  volume  of  produc- 
ion  for  several  years.  The  manufacturers  of  ma- 
hinery,  both  electrical  and  nonelectrical,  have  a 
iirge  volume  of  orders  from  companies  which  are 
xpanding  their  productive  capacity  or  replac- 
ng  existing  equipment  with  more  eflicient  ma- 
hinery.  As  construction  activity  continues  to 
:ain  there  will  be  heavy  demands  for  many  types 
f  metal  products  used  in  construction.  Plumb- 
ng  and  heating  equipment  is  just  one  important 
xample.  The  needs  for  many  types  of  consumer 
oods  such  as  electrical  appliances,  refrigerators, 
adios,  and  vacuum  cleaners  will  help  to  keep 
letalworking  activity  at  a  high  point  over  the 


next  several  years,  unless  a  sudden  drop  in  general 
business  activity  occurs. 

Favorable  employment  conditions  in  these  indus¬ 
tries  for  the  next  several  years  should  help  to  pro¬ 
vide  opportunities  to  get  into  the  machine  shop 
field,  but  in  considering  the  desirability  of  enter¬ 
ing  this  field,  the  long-run  prospects  for  the  em¬ 
ploying  industries  are  more  significant.  This  is 
particularly  true  because  many  of  the  occupations 
require  as  much  as  a  3-  to  5-year  learning  period. 
The  conditions  prevailing  after  the  end  of  this 
training  period  are  more  important  in  deciding 
whether  to  begin  machine  shop  training  than  are 
the  conditions  at  the  time  of  entrance  into  training. 
The  long-run  trends  of  activity  in  metalworking 
industries  are  related  more  to  the  basic  nature  of 
the  demands  for  metal  goods  than  to  the  tempo¬ 
rary  accumulation  of  demand,  which  is  the  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  immediate  future. 

Metal  goods  are  more  durable  than  most  other 
types  of  goods.  This  means  that  they  can  be  used 
longer  and  that  purchase  of  new  goods  to  replace 
the  old  can  often  be  postponed.  A  large  proport  ion 
of  metal  products  is  machinery  and  other  indus¬ 
trial  equipment.  When  the  business  outlook  ap¬ 
pears  favorable,  manufacturers  often  buy  addi¬ 
tional  equipment;  when  things  look  bad  they  may 
even  hold  off  buying  needed  replacements.  Be¬ 
cause  metal  goods  are  durable  and  much  of  the 
demand  for  them  is  so  strongly  influenced  by  gen¬ 
eral  business  conditions,  there  have  often  been 
great  variations  from  year  to  year  in  the  quantity 
produced. 

The  trend  of  metal  products  output,  although 
marked  by  extreme  ups  and  downs,  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  upward  for  many  decades.  Between  189!) 
and  1914  there  was  a  substantial  increase  in  ac¬ 
tivity  in  metalworking  industries,  as  shown  by 
employment  trends  in  chart  3.  During  World 
War  I  there  was  a  great  jump  in  employment  in 
these  industries,  with  the  big  gain  in  shipbuilding 
the  most  important  factor.  After  the  drop  in 
the  depressed  postwar  year  of  1921,  employment 
in  the  group,  stimulated  partly  by  the  strong  de¬ 
mands  for  automobiles  and  other  consumer  goods, 
rose  again  until  it  approached  3  million  in  1929. 


The  extremely  sharp  fluctuations  in  the  trend 
in  metalworking  activity  between  prosperous  and 
depressed  periods  are  shown  in  chart  3  by  the  sub¬ 
stantial  dip  in  employment  that  occurred  between 
the  high  level  of  1929  and  the  bottom  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  in  1932  and  1933.  By  1937,  employment  in 
these  industries  had  risen  until  it  slightly  exceeded 
the  1929  mark.  The  trend  was  again  sharply 
downward  in  1938,  but  by  1940  the  long-run  up¬ 
ward  movement  was  resumed. 

The  Second  World  War,  bringing  its  almost 
insatiable  demands  for  production,  affected  all 
parts  of  the  American  economy,  but  nowhere  was 
its  influence  greater  than  on  the  metalworking 
industries.  The  military  machine  needed  vast 
quantities  of  metal  munitions — ammunition, 
aircraft,  ships,  tanks,  and  transport  vehicles.  The 
result,  as  chart  3  shows,  was  that  employment  in 
the  metalworking  industries  more  than  doubled 
from  1940  to  1943. 

The  first  big  jump  came  in  1941,  when  the  de¬ 
fense  program  was  getting  into  full  swing,  but, 
the  rise  continued  at  an  undiminished  rate  in 
1942  and  1943  as  entry  into  the  war  brought  the 
country  into  a  full-scale  armament  program. 

Increases  in  employment  occurred  in  all  of  the 


metalworking  industry  groups,  but  the  greatest 
gains  were  made  by  the  producers  of  ships  and 
aircraft.  These  two  industries  employed  a  total 
of  155,000  production  workers  in  January  1940: 
by  December  1943  well  over  2  million  were  needed 
to  staff  the  aircraft  plants  and  shipyards. 

The  last  months  of  1943  marked  the  high  point 
of  the  war  as  far  as  employment  in  the  metal  in¬ 
dustries  was  concerned.  Some  of  the  first  cut¬ 
backs  in  munitions  production,  combined  with  the 
effects  of  drafting  workers  into  the  armed  forces, 
caused  a  gradual  decline  in  employment  in  these 
industries  during  1944  and  the  first  6  months  of 
1945.  With  the  end  of  hostilities  in  Germany  and 
Japan,  employment  took  a  sharp  dip  in  the  fall 
of  1945.  Since  then,  employment  in  the  metal 
industries  tended,  except  for  the  pei’iod  of  major 
strikes  in  early  1946,  to  increase  slowly  but  steadily 
through  the  first  10  month  of  1946  even  though 
employment  in  aircraft  and  shipbuilding  con¬ 
tinued  to  decline. 

The  picture  we  thus  have  of  the  long-run  trends 
in  the  metalworking  industries  is  one  of  generally 
steady  growth  between  1899  and  1929;  depressed 
conditions  during  much  of  the  thirties,  but  with 
a  high  measure  of  recovery  toward  the  end  of  that 


lecade;  a  phenomenal  expansion  during  World 
Var  II ;  and  some  postwar  reduction  that  still 
eaves  employment  considerably  above  what  it 
ras  in  the  prewar  year’s. 

In  looking  at  the  future  of  metalworki  ng  it 
eems  likely  that  with  continued  growth  of  popu- 
ation  and  national  income,  and  development  of 
lew  products,  a  long-range  upward  trend  in  the 
olume  of  output  is  in  prospect.  Metal  products 
rill  continue  to  be  an  important  part  of  total 
nclustrial  production,  and  there  is  nothing  to  in- 
[icate  that  the  upward  trend  in  metalworking  ac- 
ivity  has  reached  its  limits.  New  uses  for  metal 
re  constantly  being  found,  and  the  mechaniza- 
ion  of  industry  (which  requires  metal  equipment) 
s  continuing.  Some  of  the  substitutes  for  metal 
iroducts,  such  as  plastics,  compete  effectively  with 
aetal  only  for  certain  uses.  It  must  be  remem- 
lered,  however,  that,  as  shown  in  chart  3,  the 
aetal  industries  have  been  severely  affected  by 
»usiness  depressions. 

Outlook  for  Machine  Shop  Workers 
in  Nonmetal  Industries 

Although  only  a  relatively  few  machine  shop 
porkers  are  employed  in  any  single  nonmetal  ac- 
ivity,  such  as  textile  manufacturing,  oil  refining, 
roodworking,  or  trade  and  service,  taken  as  a 
rhole  these  fields  provide  a  substantial  number  of 
lachining  jobs.  Since  the  machine  shop  workers 
a  these  industries  are  engaged  in  maintenance 
,’ork,  repairing  and  replacing  parts  of  machines 
nd  other  equipment,  the  number  employed  in  a 
articular  industry  does  not  necessarily  vary  di- 
ectlv  with  its  output.  Machine  shop  workers  are 
sually  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  total  em- 
loyment  in  a  nonmetalworking  industry.  In 
eneral,  employment  of  maintenance  workers  in 
n  industry  tends  to  remain  fairly  constant  over 
liort  periods  but  moves  upward  or  downward  with 
ubstantial  changes  in  the  volume  of  production, 
n  most  industries,  a  certain  number  of  mainte- 
ance  workers  is  needed  even  when  production 
alls  to  very  low  levels. 

There  are  some  nonmetal  industries  whose  needs 
or  machine  shop  workers  are  closely  related  to 
oe  volume  of  production.  An  example  of  this  is 
lastics  fabricating,  which  uses  machine  shop 


workers  to  make  the  molds  in  which  many  plastic 
products  are  formed. 

Prospects  are  good  for  a  rise  in  machine  shop 
jobs  in  nonmetal  industries  in  the  next  several 
years.  Many  of  these  industries  are  increasing 
their  output  to  take  care  of  the  strong  demands  for 
their  products,  as  the  consuming  public,  with  em¬ 
ployment  and  pay-rolls  at  high  levels,  rushes  to  the 
stores  to  buy  food,  clothing,  shoes,  and  other  non- 
metal  goods.  In  addition,  many  industries  were 
unable  to  keep  enough  machine  shop  workers  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  and  will  try  to  hire  more  to  have  the 
number  needed  for  efficient  operation. 

An  important  point  affecting  the  long-run  re¬ 
quirements  for  machine  shop  workers  in  these  in¬ 
dustries  is  that  increased  mechanization  of  plants, 
although  tending  to  reduce  the  needs  for  other 
employees,  creates  more  jobs  for  maintenance 
workers.  The  nonmetal  industries  also  tend  to  be 
moi’e  stable  in  their  rate  of  production,  and  main¬ 
tenance  has  a  fixed  importance  in  their  operation. 
This  means  that  these  industries  will  continue  to 
offer  regular  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
machine  shop  workers. 

Effects  of  Technological  Changes  on 
Machine  Shop  Employment 

It  is  characteristic  of  industrial  operations  that 
there  is  a  continual  striving  to  find  ways  of  in¬ 
creasing  efficiency  and  thereby  reducing  produc¬ 
tion  costs.  This  effort  leads  to  better  ways  of 
organizing  production  and  to  the  introduction  of 
new  machines  which  are  faster,  larger,  and  more 
automatic  in  their  operation.  Thus  the  tendency 
in  all  manufacturing  operations  is  to  cut  the 
amount  of  labor  time  needed  to  produce  a  given 
part. 

These  improvements,  while  reducing  the  em¬ 
ployment  required  for  a  certain  volume  of  output, 
do  not  necessarily  result  in  a  lowering  of  total  em¬ 
ployment  needs.  Very  often  by  reducing  costs 
and,  in  turn,  prices,  it  has  been  possible  to  reach  a 
wider  market  of  potential  consumers,  and  thus 
increase  production  more  than  enough  to  offset  the 
reductions  in  labor  requirements.  In  this  way, 
although  many  products  take  fewer  man-hours  pel- 
unit  to  produce  than  they  did  years  ago,  many 
more  people  are  now  employed  in  their  manu¬ 
facture. 
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Technological  changes  cannot,  however,  be  ig¬ 
nored  in  considering  the  prospects  for  employment 
in  any  particular  industry  or  occupation.  I  Ids  is 
because  they  affect  the  amount  of  employment 
which  will  result  from  a  given  volume  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  future.  In  the  case  of  machining 
processes,  there  have  been  many  recent  technical 
changes  which  may  have  an  important  effect  on 
the  number  of  jobs  there  will  be  for  machine  shop 
workers.  During  the  war,  under  the  necessity  of 
increasing  rapidly  the  output  of  metal  products, 
the  development  of  new  machines  and  techniques 
was  intensified  and  hastened.  Many  of  these  devel¬ 
opments  should  carry  over  into  the  future  with 
even  greater  force. 

The  greatest  reductions  in  labor  costs  usually 
come  through  the  introduction  of  new  types  of 
machinery.  In  the  machine  shop  field,  increasing 
use  has  been  made  of  highly  automatic,  special 
purpose  machines.  These  machines  are  designed 
to  perform  one  particular  operation,  and  are  used 
when  large  quantities  of  parts  are  needed.  In 
addition  to  providing  for  high  speed  and  efficient 
operation  they  usually  eliminate  much  of  the 
skill  needed  by  the  operator. 

Another  important  technical  development 
which  is  greatly  influencing  the  number  of  man¬ 
hours  needed  in  machining  processes  is  the  grow¬ 
ing  use  of  high-speed  carbide  cutting  tools.  Be¬ 
cause  these  cutting  tools  are  harder,  it  is  possible 
to  machine  metal  with  them  at  much  higher  speeds 
than  formerly  were  possible.  Consequently  the 
rate  at  which  machine  tools  dig  into  metal  has  been 
increased  in  many  cases  as  much  as  from  3  to  5 
times.  This  has  resulted  in  substantial  reduction 
of  the  time  required  to  machine  many  parts. 
Many  of  the  older  machine  tools  are  unable  to 
operate  effectively  at  the  high  speed  made  possible 
by  the  development  of  these  new  cutting  tools,  but 
new  machine  tools,  which  are  heavier  and  sti  ongei 
than  the  older  ones,  will  make  it  possible  to  utilize 
more  fully  the  new  higher  speeds. 

Among  the  other  changes  in  machine  tools  which 
may  affect  the  time  required  for  many  machining 
operations  or  the  skills  required  of  the  operator 
are  the  use  of  electronic  controls  and  hydraulic 
mechanisms. 

Greater  use  may  be  made  in  the  future  of  pro¬ 
filing  attachments.  When  these  are  used  the 
movement  of  the  cutting  tool  is  guided  by  a  lod 
which  as  it  moves  along  follows  the  shape  of  a 


model  of  ilie  desired  object.  On  these  machines 
intricate  objects  can  be  shaped  by  partially  skilled 
operators,  and  one  operator  can  control  a  number 
of  machines  simultaneously. 

In  addition  to  changes  in  machinery,  changes  in 
the  organization  of  machine  shop  processes  can 
also  influence  the  number  of  workers  and  the  types 
of  workers  required.  One  important  innovation 
has  been  to  use  set-up  men  to  adjust  machine  tools, 
turning  over  the  rest  of  the  operation  to  semi¬ 
skilled  operators.  In  other  ways,  jobs  have  been 
subdivided  so  that  the  difficult  parts  can  be  done  by 
skilled  operators,  while  the  more  routine  steps  can 
be  performed  by  less-skilled  operators.  Another 
method  by  which  machining  time  can  be  reduced , 
is  to  begin  the  machining  operation  on  pieces  of 
metal  that  are  already  close  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  part  being  made.  This  can  be  done  by  working 
from  a  casting  or  forging  of  the  part,  rather  than 
from  a  rough  bar  or  block  of  metal.  Technologi¬ 
cal  advances  in  casting  and  forging,  making  these 
processes  more  precise  or  economical,  would  en¬ 
courage  their  use  in  some  cases  where  rolled  shapes 
have  previously  been  used.  In  addition,  when 
castings  or  forgings  are  made  with  greater  pre¬ 
cision,  the  amount  of  machining  required  to  turn 
out  the  finished  part  is  reduced. 

Still  another  way  that  technological  changes  can 
affect  machine  shop  employment  needs  is  through 
the  substitution  of  other  processes  in  fabricating 
operations  which  have  usually  been  done  by 
machining.  This  can  come  about  through  the 
greater  use  of  stampings,  die  castings,  or  plastic 
parts  in  place  of  machined  parts.  I  here  is  also 
some  possibility  that  powder  metallurgy,  by 
which  metal  products  are  pressed  into  shape  fron 
powdered  metal,  may  become  more  important 
Since  machining  is  an  expensive  process,  industries 
can  be  expected  to  continue  the  attempt  to  obtan 
precision  parts  by  the  use  of  other  methods. 

Future  Trends  in  Machine  Shop 
Employment 

Taking  into  account  the  production  prospect 
of  the  industries  which  employ  machine  shop  work 
ers  and  the  probable  effects  of  continuing  techno 
logical  changes  it  would  appear  that  the  numbe 
of  machine  shop  jobs  should  be  maintained  at  o 
slightly  above  the  present  high  levels  for  severa 
years.  Looking  further  into  the  future  the  indi 


tions  are  for  an  employment  trend  below  both  the 
gh  points  of  the  war  period  and  the  levels  that 
ould  prevail  in  1947,  but  employment  should 
main  considerably  higher  than  the  prewar  levels, 
rentually,  the  general  long-run  upward  move- 
ent  of  metalworking  activity  should  be  resumed, 
id  this  would  tend  to  raise  machine  shop  em- 
oyment.  Because  the  machine  shop  field  is  so 
Dsely  related  to  metalworking,  however,  employ- 
ent  in  machine  shops  is  likely  to  be  especially 
ird  hit  by  severe  business  depressions. 

The  incentives  to  reduce  the  costs  of  producing 
unit  of  product  will  be  no  less  strong  in  the 
.ture  than  in  the  past.  Current  and  prospective 
chnological  changes  will  bring  about  further 
lative  reductions  in  the  number  of  man-hours 
quired  for  machining.  Not  only  will  the  amount 
1  labor  required  to  machine  a  given  part  be  less, 


but  the  present  tendency  to  utilize  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  less-skilled  operators  instead  of  skilled 
all-round  workers  will  continue  with  even  greater 
effect. 

The  generally  favorable  trend  of  employment  in 
machine  shops  means  that  qualified  new  workers 
should  be  able  to  enter  the  field  without  much 
difficulty  in  the  next  several  years  and  be  assured 
of  continuing  employment.  Before  deciding 
whether  to  go  into  machine  shop  work,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  a  complete  picture  of  the  opportunities 
in  this  field  in  order  to  have  an  idea  of  the  relative 
prospects  of  the  individual  occupations.  For  this 
reason  the  outlook  for  each  of  the  significant  oc¬ 
cupations  in  machine  shops  is  presented  in  detail 
in  the  following  sections  of  this  report,  along  with 
a  discussion  of  duties,  qualifications,  training, 
earnings,  and  other  information  on  the  occupation. 


Opportunities  in  Individual  Occupations 


All-Round  Machinists 

The  job  of  all-round  machinist  requires  a  knowl- 
Ige  of  all  the  machine  shop  skills  necessary  to 
ake  and  repair  metal  parts  for  all  kinds  of  ina- 
linery  and  metal  equipment.  Historically,  this 
aft  is  the  basic  and  original  machine  shop  occu- 
ition;  as  division  of  labor  progressed  in  some 
pes  of  shops,  workers  began  to  specialize  in  one 
■  another  of  the  tasks  of  the  all-round  machinist, 
id  the  other  machine  shop  occupations  developed. 
At  the  peak  of  wartime  employment,  in  De- 
mber  1943,  about  170,000  men  were  working  as 
1-round  machinists.  There  were,  in  addition, 
ousands  of  men  with  training  as  all-round 
achinists  but  employed  in  other  machine  shop 
cupations,  such  as  set-up  man,  lay-out  man,  and 
achine  tool  operator. 

Duties 

Variety  is  the  main  feature  of  the  all-round 
achinist’s  work.  His  training  enables  him  to 
an  and  carry  through  all  operations  needed  in 
ruing  out  a  machined  product  and  to  switch 
adily  from  one  kind  of  product  to  another.  He 
lows  how  to  work  from  blueprints  and  written 
reifications,  can  select  the  proper  tools  and  ina- 
rials  required  for  each  job,  and  can  plan  the 
'oper  sequence  of  cutting  and  finishing  opera- 
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tions.  When  necessary,  he  lays  out  the  work  by 
marking  the  surface  of  the  metal  to  show  where 
machining  is  needed  and  to  indicate  the  shape 
and  depth  of  the  cuts.  In  laying  out  work  he  uses 
a  number  of  marking  tools  and  measuring  instru¬ 
ments,  including  the  scriber,  center  punch,  surface 
gage,  protractor,  and  calipers. 

In  general,  he  is  able  to  set  up  and  operate  such 
standard  machine  tools  as  lathes,  planers,  milling 
machines,  grinders,  shapers,  boring  mills,  and 
drilling  machines.  In  setting  up  machine  tools  for 
operation,  the  machinist  must  be  expert  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  details  relating  to  both  the  machines  and 
the  cutting  tools.  He  selects  the  proper  cutting 
tools  necessary  for  each  cut  he  is  to  make,  fastens 
the  cutting  tools  and  the  work  in  proper  relation 
to  each  other,  and  sets  controls  which  determine 
the  sequence  of  cutting  tools  if  there  are  more  than 
one,  the  speed  at  which  the  tool  or  work  moves,  and 
the  depth  of  the  cut  with  each  motion.  When  the 
machine  is  ready  to  be  operated,  he  makes  a  sam¬ 
ple  cut  and  checks  the  accuracy  of  the  set-up  with 
such  precision  measuring  devices  as  gages  and  mi¬ 
crometers.  After  machining,  he  may  finish  his 
work  by  hand,  using  files  and  scrapers,  and  may 
assemble  the  parts  bv  welding.  His  knowledge  of 
shop  practice,  of  the  working  properties  of  such 
metals  as  steel,  cast  iron,  aluminum,  and  brass,  and 
of  what  the  various  machine  tools  do  makes  it 
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possible  for  him  to  turn  a  block  of  metal  into  an 
intricate,  precise  part. 


Training 


The  machinist  trade  can  be  learned  in  two  ways. 
According  to  most  authorities,  a  formal  appren¬ 
ticeship,  usually  covering  4  years,  is  the  best  way 
to  learn  the  job.  On  the  other  hand,  many  have 
qualified  without  an  apprenticeship,  picking  up 
the  machinist  trade  over  a  number  of  years  of 
varied  shop  experience  and  home  study.  How¬ 
ever,  this  takes  a  longer  time  than  apprenticeship 
and  the  training  may  be  incomplete. 

An  apprentice  must  be  mechanically  inclined 


and  be  temperamentally  suited  to  very  careful  and 
exact  work;  otherwise  he  will  be  handicapped  in 
his  training.  Another  important  aptitude  neces¬ 
sary  to  become  a  machinist  is  an  ability  to  \  isualiz# 
the  finished  product  from  a  rough  drawing  or  blue¬ 
print.  A  high  school  or  trade  school  education  is 
desirable  preparation  for  machinist  tiaining,  and 
some  employers  require  such  preparation. 


Where  Employed 


The  majority  of  all-round  machinist  jobs  are  in 
maintenance  shops  in  plants  which  use  machineryj 
in  the  manufacture  of  their  products,  such  as  tex¬ 
tile  mills,  automobile  factories,  oil  refineries,  and 


Machinist  using  a  boring  mill  to  machine  a  hole  in  a  gear  box.  The  boring  mill  is  one  of  a  number  of  machine  tools  which  an  all-roun= 
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•inting  plants.  Many  of  these  all-round  jobs  are 
so  found  in  manufacturing  shops  (including 
b  and  production  shops)  which  make  machinery 
id  metal  parts,  such  as  machine  tools,  tractors, 
id  railroad  equipment.  In  general,  work  in  job 
id  maintenance  shops  is  more  diversified  and 
quires  greater  all-round  skill. 

In  production  shops  such  as  those  found  in  the 
itomobile  and  electrical  appliance  industries, 
ere  are  large  numbers  of  men  trained  as  all- 
und  machinists  but  not  usually  employed  as 
ch ;  these  men  specialize  in  a  single  machine  shop 
notion,  such  as  lay-out,  set-up,  or  operation  of 
ie  type  of  machine  tool.  As  a  result,  they  may 
time  partly  lose  the  other  skills  which  they  had 
quired  in  becoming  machinists.  However,  they 
e  still  much  more  versatile  than  those  without 
achinist  training,  and  if  necessary,  they  can 
aclily  relearn  that  which  was  lost  through  lack 
practice. 

Employment  Outlook 

The  number  of  all-round  machinist  jobs  during 
e  next  few  years  should  equal,  or  even  exceed, 
e  wartime  peak,  because  of  the  increased  need 
r  machinists  in  maintenance  shops,  where  the 
ilk  of  these  jobs  are  found.  Many  nonmetal- 
orking  industries  were  affected  by  wartime  cur- 
ilment  of  production  or  by  labor  shortages 
id  consequently  did  not  employ  as  many  macliin- 
;s  in  their  maintenance  shops  as  might  otherwise 
ive  been  expected.  Since  some  of  the  largest  of 
ese  industries,  such  as  textiles,  have  very  favor- 
lie  postwar  prospects,  they  should  be  taking  on 
ichinists  for  several  years.  In  manufacturing 
ops  as  a  whole,  there  will  be  somewhat  fewer 
1-round  machinist  jobs  than  during  the  war. 
owever,  these  shops  will  need  additional  men 
th  machinist  qualifications  to  work  as  skilled, 
ecialized  machine  tool  operators  and  as  set-up 
?n.  They  will  also  hire  all-round  men  to  pro- 
de  for  their  future  needs  for  supervisory 
trkers. 

Openings  for  apprentice  machinists  should  be 
tmerous  during  the  next  2  or  3  years  although 
my  have  already  begun  training.  It  must  be  re- 
?mbered,  however,  that  in  the  metalworking  in- 
istries  many  of  these  apprent ices,  after  they  com- 
ete  their  training,  will  be  placed  in  specialized 
bs  where  they  will  work  on  only  one  type  of 
ichine. 


Employers  will  be  taking  on  apprentices  be¬ 
cause  they  realize  that  many  new  men  must  be 
trained  if  even  the  present  number  of  machinists 
is  to  be  maintained.  Owing  to  the  depressed 
condition  of  industry  before  the  war  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  training  apprentices  in  wartime,  rela¬ 
tively  few  entered  the  trade  over  a  period  of 
many  years.  Now  there  are  many  all-round  ma¬ 
chinists  closely  approaching  the  age  when  death  or 
retirement  will  take  them  from  their  jobs.  To  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  replacement,  it  is  conservatively  esti¬ 
mated,  over  40,000  new  machinists  must  be  trained 
during  the  next  decade. 

Apart  from  job  prospects  for  the  immediate 
future,  there  are  longer-run  employment  trends  to 
be  considered.  In  manufacturing  shops  the  num¬ 
ber  of  jobs  requiring  all-round  machinists  to  fill 
them  may  be  expected  to  show  a  slight,  gradual 
decline  after  the  next  several  years.  Continuing 
technical  changes  will  reduce  the  skill  needed  in 
many  machining  operations,  permitting  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  less-trained  men  for  machinists.  Ma¬ 
chinist  training  will  continue,  however,  to  offer 
considerable  advantage  to  men  going  into  these 
shops.  Machinists  are  generally  preferred  for  the 
specialized  machine  tool  operator  jobs,  which  often 
pay  as  well  or  better  than  all-round  jobs.  They 
also  will  have  many  chances  to  get  jobs  setting  up 
machines  for  groups  of  semiskilled  operators. 
Moreover,  all-round  machine  shop  workers  must 
continue  to  be  hired  in  order  to  supply  the  neces¬ 
sary  supervisory  staffs — the  lead  men  and  fore¬ 
men — which  are  extiemely  important  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  mass-production  shops  where  there  is  a  large 
proportion  of  workei’s  with  a  narrow  range  of 
skill. 

In  maintenance  shops,  the  number  of  all-round 
machinist  jobs  should  remain  fairly  steady,  and 
may  even  show  some  growth  over  a  period  of  many 
yeai’s.  The  increasing  mechanization  of  indus¬ 
try  will  expand  the  need  for  men  to  keep  produc¬ 
tion  equipment  in  good  working  order,  and  this 
may  mean  more  jobs  for  maintenance  machinists. 

Earning  s 

Although  the  pay  of  all-round  machinists  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  that  of  other  machine  simp 
workers,  it  is  often  lower  than  the  earnings  of 
highly  skilled  machine  tool  operators,  many  of 
whom  work  on  an  incentive  basis.  In  January 


\ 


1945,  average  straight  time  hourly  earnings  of 
production  machinists  in  some  of  the  major  metal¬ 
working  industries  were  as  follows :  Machine  tools, 
$1.13 ;  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops,  $1.22;  other  ma¬ 
chinery  (except  electrical  machinery)  industries, 
$1.19.  Maintenance  machinists  earned  about  the 
same,  or  slightly  more.  Since  that  date,  there  have 
been  substantial  wage  increases  in  many  industries 
employing  machinists.  For  example,  in  early 
194(5,  hourly  rates  in  some  of  the  largest  automobile 
companies  were  raised  18  or  18^  cents. 


Chances  for  Advancement 

The  promotional  opportunities  for  all-round 
machinists  are  good.  Many  advance  to  foreman 
of  a  section  in  the  shop,  or  to  other  supervisory 
jobs.  With  additional  training  some  develop  into 
tool  and  die  makers.  Highly  skilled  and  experi¬ 
enced  machinists  sometimes  have  the  chance  to 
start  small  machine  shops  of  their  own. 


Tool  and  Die  Makers 


Tool  and  die  makers  are  essentially  highly 
trained  machinists  who  specialize  on  tool  or  die 
work.  Theirs  is  the  most  skilled  job  in  machine 
shops  and  is  also  one  of  the  larger  skilled  fields 
in  metalworking — about  90,000  were  employed  at 
the  wartime  peak  in  December  1943. 


Duties 

The  function  of  tool  makers  is  to  make  the  cut¬ 
ting  tools  used  on  machine  tools,  and  the  jigs,  fix- 


Apprentice  tool  and  die  maker  using  a  shaper  to  form  a  die  part. 
Tool  and  die  makers  know  how  to  operate  all  standard  machine 

tools. 
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tures,  and  other  accessories  which  hold  the  work 
while  it  is  being  machined.  They  also  make  the 
gages  and  other  measuring  devices  needed  for 
precision  work.  Die  makers  construct  the  dies 
which  are  used  in  such  metal-forming  operations 
as  forging,  stamping,  and  pressing,  and  they  also 
make  the  metal  molds  used  in  die-casting  metal 
and  molding  plastics.  Tool  and  die  makers  must 
have  the  broad  knowledge  of  the  all-round  ma¬ 
chinist,  including  blueprint  reading,  laying  out 
work,  setting  up  and  operating  machine  tools,  us 
ing  precision  measuring  instruments,  understand¬ 
ing  the  working  properties  of  common  metals  and 
alloys,  and  making  shop  computations.  In  addi 
tion,  they  must  be  able  to  work  to  closer  tolerance; 
than  those  usually  required  of  machinists  and  mus 
do  a  greater  amount  of  precise  hand  work.  Thes< 
requirements,  plus  specialization  on  tools  and  dies 
distinguish  tool  and  die  makers  fi'om  all-roun< 
machinists. 


Training 


To  learn  this  work  requires  rounded  and  variei 
machine  shop  experience,  usually  obtained  througl 
formal  apprenticeship  or  the  equivalent  in  otlie 
types  of  on-the-job  training.  A  tool  and  die  ap 
prentice  ordinarily  covers  4  or  5  years,  incluclin 
mainly  shop  training  in  various  parts  of  the  jol 
In  addition,  during  the  apprenticeship,  course 
such  as  shop  arithmetic  and  blueprint  reading  ai 
usually  given  in  vocational  schools.  After  ap 
prenticeship,  a  number  of  years  of  experience  a 
a  journeyman  is  often  considered  necessary  t 
qualify  for  the  more  difficult  tool  and  die  work. 

Since  tool  and  die  making  is  the  most  exactin 
type  of  machine  shop  job,  persons  planning  to  ei 
ter  the  trade  should  have  a  great  deal  of  mechanic; 
ability  and  a  liking  for  painstaking  work. 


Where  Employed 


Although  tool  and  die  makers  are  employed  i 
many  different  metalworking  industries,  a  lar<. 
proportion  of  the  jobs  are  concentrated  in  a  reh 
tively  few  industries.  Of  these,  the  automobi 
industry  is  the  most  important.  Also  very  in 
portant,  both  because  of  the  number  employe 
and  because  of  the  high  level  of  skill  required  < 
the  workers,  are  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops.  The 


iiops,  which  usually  are  small,  make  tools,  dies, 
gs,  and  fixtures,  and  other  machine  tool  acces¬ 
ses  for  other  companies  on  individual  order; 
le  tool  and  die  makers  in  these  shops  must  be 
ble  to  take  on  almost  any  kind  of  job.  Many 
>ol  and  die  makers  are  employed  in  other  machin- 
:y  industries,  including  those  making  electrical 
lachinery.  During  the  war  the  aircraft  indus- 
y  hired  many  tool  and  die  makers.  Among  the 
onmetalworking  industries  that  use  these  work¬ 
's  is  the  fabricated  plastic  products  industry, 
hich  employs  die  makers  to  make  the  molds  in 
hich  plastic  products  are  formed. 

Employment  Outlook 

The  biggest  factor  in  the  job  outlook  for  tool 
id  die  makers,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  auto- 
obile  industry  is  the  most  important  single  em- 
loyer  of  these  workers,  is  the  expected  large  vol- 
ne  of  automobile  production.  High  output  of 
itomobiles  will  also  tend  to  maintain  employment 
tool  and  die  jobbing  shops,  many  of  which  serve 
ie  automobile  industry  and  which  are  another 
ajor  source  of  jobs  in  this  occupation.  In  many 
her  peacetime  industries— such  as  the  refrigera- 
r,  electrical  appliance,  and  agricultural  machin- 
y  industries — production  prospects  are  good, 
ul  this  will  contribute  to  the  demand  for  tool 
id  die  makers.  Moreover,  the  tooling  up  for  the 
;w  products  which  numerous  firms  are  planning 
manufacture  will  provide  tool  and  die  maker 
bs,  since  new  dies,  jigs,  fixtures,  and  gages  will 
!  required. 

In  spite  of  the  upward  trend  of  employment 
many  industries  using  tool  and  die  makers,  the 
dual  number  of  jobs  in  the  occupation  may  be 
)  higher  than  the  wartime  total.  The  reason  for 
is  is  the  dropping  off  of  aircraft  and  ordnance 
•oduction,  which  during  the  war  provided  jobs 
many  tool  and  die  makers.  Nevertheless,  op- 
irtunities  in  tool  and  die  making  should  be  good, 
scause  there  has  been  little  increase  in  the  supply 
'  fully  qualified  tool  and  die  makers  in  recent 
tars  and  because  replacement  needs  have  been 
■owing  in  importance. 

During  the  war  the  number  of  tool  and  die 
akers  increased,  but  not  as  rapidly  as  some  other 
etalworking  jobs,  partly  because  it  was  not  pos- 
ale  to  train  qualified  tool  and  die  makers  in  the 
ort  time  available.  As  a  substitute,  much  tool 


and  die  work  was  broken  down  into  simpler  jobs 
which  less-experienced  workers  could  do  under  the 
supervision  of  tool  and  die  makers.  At  the  same 
time,  working  hours  were  greatly  increased.  How¬ 
ever,  although  these  were  useful  wartime  expedi¬ 
ents,  most  employers  do  not  consider  them  satis¬ 
factory  for  peacetime  and  strongly  prefer  using 
fully  qualified  men,  working  a  standard  week.  As 
a  result,  there  is  a  demand  for  trained  tool  and  die 
makers  in  many  plants.  Although  many  appren¬ 
tices  have  been  taken  on  since  the  end  of  the  war, 
openings  should  continue  to  be  fairly  numerous  for 
several  years. 

Replacement  needs  are  an  important  factor,  be¬ 
cause  many  tool  and  die  makers  are  approaching 
ages  at  which  they  are  increasingly  likely  to  drop 
out  of  the  labor  force  because  of  death  or  retire¬ 
ment.  During  the  next  10  years,  such  drop-outs 
may  create  upward  of  20,000  openings  for  new 
workers. 

After  several  years,  the  accumulated  demand  for 
automobiles,  electrical  appliances,  and  similar 
consumer  goods  will  have  been  met  and  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  tool  and  die  makers  will  probably 
drop  slightly  from  its  high  postwar  level.  How¬ 
ever,  large  numbers  of  these  workers  will  still  be 
needed,  not  only  to  repair  and  replace  the  tools 
and  dies  normally  used  by  industry,  but  also  to 
retool  plants  for  new  models  and  new  prod¬ 
ucts.  Moreover,  although  improved  metalworking 
equipment  will  tend  gradually  to  cut  down  the 
number  of  machine  shop  jobs,  tool  and  die  makers, 
because  of  their  role  in  making  the  tools  and  dies 
needed  to  produce  and  use  this  equipment,  will  be 
less  affected  than  other  machine  shop  workers.  It 
is  also  unlikely  that  technical  advances  will  very 
much  reduce  the  skill  needed  in  this  occupation. 
Finally,  the  trends  toward  greater  use  of  die  cast¬ 
ing,  stamping,  and  plastics  molding  will  tend  to 
increase  die  maker  employment  in  connection  with 
these  processes.  These  factors,  as  well  as  con¬ 
tinuing  replacement  demand,  make  it  reasonably 
certain  that  those  who  enter  the  trade  during  the 
next  several  years  will  find  good  employment  op¬ 
portunities  for  many  years  to  come. 

Even  in  the  event  of  a  general  business  depres¬ 
sion,  with  machine  shop  employment  temporarily 
falling  to  a  low  level,  experienced  tool  and  die 
makers,  because  of  their  all-round  skills,  would 
have  fairly  good  chances  to  get  lower-rated  ma- 


chine  shop  jobs.  Thus,  from  the  point  of  job 
security,  they  may  have  a  considerable  advantage 
over  other  machine  shop  workers. 


Earnings 


Tool  and  die  makers  are  the  highest-paid  ma¬ 
chine  shop  workers.  In  January  1945  their  aver¬ 
age  straight  time  hourly  earnings  were  $1.55  in 
tool  and  die  jobbing  shops,  where  skill  require¬ 
ments  tend  to  be  highest  but  where  employment 
often  varies  greatly  from  season  to  season.  In 
the  machine  tool  industry  during  the  same  period, 
they  averaged  $1.35  an  hour.  Tool  and  die  makers 
employed  in  plants  making  other  types  of  ma¬ 
chinery  were  earning  $1.29  an  hour,  straight  time. 
Wages  in  these  industries  have  been  increased  since 
the  date  mentioned. 

The  earnings  of  tool  and  die  makers  vary  widely 
among  areas.  For  example,  those  employed  in  tool 
and  die  jobbing  shops  in  the  Detroit  area  were 
averaging  approximately  $1.75  an  hour  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1945. 


Chances  for  Advancement 


Tool  and  die  makers  often  rise  to  better  jobs. 
Many  have  advanced  to  shop  superintendent  or 
other  responsible  supervisory  work,  or  to  such 
positions  as  tool  designer.  Another  avenue  of  op¬ 
portunity  is  the  opening  of  small  tool  and  die 
jobbing  shops. 


Shipyard  worker  using  a  drilling  machine  to  make  holes  in  a  steel 
bar.  The  work  is  typical  of  some  of  the  less-skilled  machine  tool 
operating  jobs. 
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Machine  Tool  Operators 


By  far  the  greatest  number  of  machine  shop 
workers  are  employed  as  machine  tool  operators. 
Their  employment  at  the  wartime  peak  reached 
an  estimated  910,000,  or  moi’e  than  75  percent  of 
the  total  in  machine  shop  occupations.  Unlike 
the  all-round  machinists  with  whom  they  are  often 
confused,  machine  tool  operators  usually  work  on 
a  single  tjqie  of  machine  tool,  such  as  a  lathe,  mill¬ 
ing  machine,  planer,  or  shaper,  and  most  of  them 
cannot  carry  a  job  through  all  its  different  stages. 


Duties 


Machine  tool  operating  jobs  may  be  divided  into 
two  main  classes,  according  to  the  skill  required. 
The  skilled  machine  tool  operator  does  widely 
varying  kinds  of  machining.  Working  from 
blueprints  or  lay-outs,  he  sets  up  his  machine  for 
each  machining  operation,  adjusts  the  feed  and 
speed  controls,  and  measures  the  finished  work  to 
see  if  it  meets  specifications.  He  knows  how  to 
sharpen  cutting  tools  when  they  become  dull  and 
understands  the  machining  qualities  of  various 
metals.  In  brief,  his  work  is  very  much  like  that 
of  the  all-round  machinist,  except  that  it  is  limited 
to  a  single  type  of  machine  tool. 

The  majority  of  machine  tool  operators  are  much 
less  skilled  than  the  machine  tool  specialists  de¬ 
scribed  above  and  do  work  which  is  repetitive, 
rather  than  varied.  A  typical  job  of  one  of  these 
workers  consists  mainly  of  placing  rough  metal 
stock  into  an  automatic  machine  tool,  watching  the 
machining  operation  for  signs  of  trouble,  and 
measuring  the  finished  work  with  specially  pre¬ 


pared  gages  which  simplify  measurement.  He 


may  make  minor  adjustments  to  keep  the  machine 
tool  in  operation,  but  must  usually  look  to  more- 
skilled  men  for  any  major  adjustments  that  may 
be  needed.  For  each  machining  operation,  a 
skilled  machine  tool  specialist,  set-up  man,  or  ma¬ 
chinist  installs  the  cutting  tools  and  sets  the 
controls,  and  after  a  trial  cut  turns  over  the  actual 
running  of  the  machine  tool  to  the  operator. 
Some  operators  have  slightly  more  responsible  jobs 
in  that  their  work  is  less  repetitive  and  greater 
accuracy  is  required  of  them. 

Machine  tool  operators,  skilled  and  semiskilled 
alike,  are  designated  according  to  the  kind  of  ma- 


Shine  tool  which  they  operate — for  example,  en¬ 
gine  lathe  operator,  turret  lathe  operator,  drilling 
aachine  operator,  grinding  machine  operator, 
nilling  machine  operator.  There  are  many  other 
:inds  of  machine  tool  specialists,  each  of  whom 
(nows  his  particular  machine  tool. 

As  shown  in  chart  1,  the  various  machine  tool 
ccupations  differ  greatly  in  the  number  of  work- 
rs  employed.  Among  the  more  important  of 
hese  occupations  are  lathe  operators,  grinding 
aachine  operators,  drilling  machine  operators, 
aiding  machine  operators,  and  screw  machine  op- 
rators.  The  operation  of  other  types  of  machine 
ools — such  as  boring  mills,  shapers,  planers,  and 
;ear  cutters — constitutes  a  smaller  field  of  em¬ 
ployment.  There  are  also  differences  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  skilled  jobs,  as  against  semiskilled, 
ouncl  in  connection  with  the  various  kinds  of  ma- 
hines.  For  example,  a  relatively  large  number  of 
ngine  lathe  operators  are  classed  as  skilled.  In 
ontrast,  relatively  few  grinding  machine  opera- 
ors  are  so  designated. 

Training 

As  one  would  expect,  the  training  of  the  two 
lain  classes  of  machine  tool  operators  differs 
greatly.  The  skilled  machine  tool  specialist  is 
rained  on  the  job,  although  formal  apprentice- 
hips  are  not  provided  in  this  occupation.  It  is 
sual  to  begin  as  a  learner  in  a  machine  shop  and 
o  spend  from  1  y2  to  3  years  on  a  particular 
aachine  tool.  In  addition  to  machine  work,  train- 
ng  may  include  instruction  in  blueprint  reading, 
hop  arithmetic,  and  similar  subjects.  Many  em¬ 
ployers  take  only  high  school  or  technical  school 
graduates  as  learners.  Although  the  training  of 
he  specialist  is  shorter  and  much  less  varied  than 
hat  of  the  all-round  machinist,  the  trained  special- 
st  is  able  to  operate  a  single  type  of  machine  tool 
is  well  as  any  machinist.  Unlike  the  machinist, 
>f  course,  he  has  experience  on  only  one  type  of 
nachine.  However,  many  men  who  completed 
nachinist  apprenticeships  are  employed  as  skilled 
nachine  tool  operators. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  much  quicker  to  learn  to 
pe  a  semiskilled  machine  tool  operator.  Although 
i  high  school  or  trade  school  education  is  con¬ 
sidered  desirable,  it  is  not  essential.  In  general, 
m-the-job  training  of  not  more  than  G  months 
s  sufficient  to  qualify  for  this  kind  of  work. 


Where  Employed 

Although  skilled  machine  tool  specialists  are 
employed  in  all  types  of  machine  shops,  most  of 
them  work  in  production  shops.  The  proportion 
of  these  specialists  varies  greatly  among  produc¬ 
tion  shops,  however,  depending  on  the  extent  of 
job  break-down  and  the  kind  of  machining  done. 
They  form  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  workers 
in  job  and  maintenance  shops,  where  an  all¬ 
round  knowledge  of  machine  shop  practice  is 
generally  preferred.  Nevertheless,  a  substantial 
number  of  skilled  operators  are  employed  in  these 
shops,  working  under  the  guidance  of  all-round 
machinists. 

The  employment  of  semiskilled  machine  tool 
operators  is  confined  mainly  to  production  shops 
and  is  concentrated  particularly  in  such  mass  pro¬ 
duction  industries  as  automobiles  and  radios.  Be¬ 
cause  of  their  limited  training,  few  can  be  used  in 
either  job  or  maintenance  shops.  In  production 
shops,  under  close  supervision,  they  can  efficiently 
do  routine  work  and  free  more-skilled  men  for  the 
complex  work. 

Employment  Outlook 

In  the  next  few  years,  job  prospects  for  skilled 
machine  tool  specialists  are  likely  to  be  good. 
The  number  trained  in  this  work  during  the  war 
is  not  large  compared  to  the  needs  of  the  ex¬ 
panding  peacetime  industries,  such  as  automobiles 
and  electrical  appliances.  Possible  shortages  of 
all-round  machinists  may  also  tend  to  create  open¬ 
ings  for  skilled  specialists.  In  addition,  some  em¬ 
ployers  will  continue  to  train  specialists  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  training  all-round  men,  because  it  costs 
less.  As  a  result  of  these  factors,  there  should  be 
opportunities  for  beginners  to  learn  the  work. 

Over  a  longer  period,  the  growth  of  specializa¬ 
tion  in  machine  shop  work,  a  development  greatly 
speeded  by  the  war,  will  surely  continue.  This 
trend  may  offset  technical  advances  which  other¬ 
wise  would  reduce  the  need  for  skilled  operators. 

The  employment  outlook  for  the  semiskilled 
operator  is  less  favorable.  Peacetime  employ¬ 
ment  of  these  workers  will  be  high,  but  it  is  hardly 
expected  to  approach  the  level  of  the  war  years, 
when  large  numbers  were  hired  by  metalworking 
industries  and  hurriedly  trained.  Many  of  these 
wartime  workers  were  women  who  have  since  re¬ 
turned  to  their  kitchens  and  teen-agers  who  have 
gone  back  to  school.  However,  in  most  areas  there 
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are  likely  to  be  more  experienced  workers  than 
jobs  of  this  type  and,  therefore,  few  openings  for 
trainees. 

Those  who  do  get  jobs  as  semiskilled  operators 
have  fairly  good  prospects  for  continued  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  future.  The  gradual  simplification 
of  machine  tool  work  through  greater  use  of  auto¬ 
matic  machines  may  widen  their  field  of  employ¬ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  technical  advances 
which  increase  the  efficiency  of  machine  tools  will 
tend  to  hold  down  the  total  number  of  jobs  in  this 
occupation. 

Earnings 

Many  machine  tool  operators,  especially  the 
less-skilled  operators,  are  paid  on  an  incentive 
basis  and  hence  often  earn  as  much  as  machine 
shop  workers  of  greater  skill.  In  January  1945, 
average  straight  time  hourly  earnings  of  men 
working  as  first  class  (A)  operators  in  the  ma¬ 
chinery  industries  (excluding  tool  and  die  shops 
and  plants  making  electrical  machinery  or  ma¬ 
chine  tools)  were  as  follows,  by  type  of  machine 
tool:  Engine  lathe  and  milling  machine,  $1.16; 
grinding  machine,  $1.20;  and  turret  lathe,  $1.17. 

Second  class  (B)  operators  of  these  machines  aver¬ 
aged  from  4  to  13  cents  an  hour  less.  Third  class 
(C)  operators  earned,  on  the  average,  from  9  to  15 
cents  an  hour  less  than  second  class. 

Chances  for  Advancement 

Skilled  machine  tool  specialists  may  be  pro¬ 
moted  to  such  jobs  as  set-up  man  or  supervisor 
(on  machines  on  which  they  have  specialized). 
If  they  can  get  experience  on  several  different 
kinds  of  machine  tools,  they  also  can  develop  into 
all-round  machinists.  Semiskilled  operators  gen¬ 
erally  have  little  chance  for  advancement  since 
they  are  employed  mainly  in  production  shops, 
where  the  work  is  very  repetitive  and  where  there 
are  few  opportunities  to  develop  additional  skills. 

Set-up  Men 

The  set-up  man  is  a  skilled  specialist  employed 
in  machine  shops  which  carry  on  large-volume 
production.  His  job  is  to  install  cutting  tools  and 
adjust  the  controls  of  machine  tools  so  that  they 
can  be  run  by  semiskilled  operators.  This  is  one 
of  the  smaller  machine  shop  occupations — about 
20,000  were  employed  as  set-up  men  at  the  war¬ 
time  peak  in  December  1943. 

The  usual  practice  is  to  assign  a  set-up  man  to  a 


number  of  machine  tools,  which  are  often  of  one 
type,  such  as  the  turret  lathe.  The  set-up  man 
works  from  blueprints,  written  specifications,  or 
job  lay-outs  in  order  to  set  the  cutting  tools  in  place 
and  to  adjust,  for  each  machining  operation,  the 
guides,  speed  and  feed  controls,  working  tables, 
and  other  parts  of  machine  tools.  After  setting 
up  and  adjusting  a  machine,  he  makes  a  trial  run 
to  see  if  it  is  working  properly,  and  then  turns 
it  over  to  the  regular  operator.  During  the  ma¬ 
chining  operation  he  makes  all  important  adjust¬ 
ments  needed  for  accurate  production. 

In  order  to  become  a  set-up  man,  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  qualify  first  as  an  all-round  ma¬ 
chinist  or  as  a  skilled  machine  tool  specialist,  since 
the  job  requires  a  good  background  in  machine 
shop  practice  as  well  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  operation  of  at  least  one  type  of  machine  tool. 
In  many  cases,  a  man  obtains  the  needed  experi¬ 
ence  through  working  in  job  shops  and  then  gets 
a  set-up  job  in  a  production  shop. 

The  employment  outlook  for  set-up  men  is  fa¬ 
vorable  for  the  next  few  years,  because  of  the 
expected  high  production  of  metal  products  and 
because  of  the  shortage  of  operators  qualified  to 
set  up  their  own  machines.  Over  a  longer  period, 
the  trend  toward  specialization  in  machine  shop 
work  will  tend  to  provide  continued  employment. 

Earnings  in  this  occupation  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  all-round  machinists.  In  January 
1945  average  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of 
set-up  men  in  some  of  the  important  industries  em¬ 
ploying  them  were  as  follows:  Machine  tools, 
$1.34;  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops,  $1.13;  other 
machinery  industries,  $1.17. 

Lay-Out  Men 

The  lay-out  man  is  a  highly  skilled  specialist 
whose  job  is  to  make  guide  marks  on  metal  before 
it  is  machined  to  indicate  to  the  machine  operators 
the  kind  of  machining  needed.  This  is  not  a  large 
occupation;  at  the  peak  of  wartime  employment 
there  were  only  about  10,000  jobs  of  this  type. 

Working  from  blueprints  or  written  specifica¬ 
tions,  the  lay-out  man  marks  guide  lines,  reference 
points,  and  other  instructions  to  operators  on 
rough  castings,  forgings,  or  metal  stock.  He  uses 
a  wide  assortment  of  instruments,  including  the 
scriber,  with  which  he  marks  lines  on  the  surface 
of  the  metal;  the  center  punch,  used  to  indicate 
the  centers  on  the  ends  of  metal  pieces  to  be  ma¬ 
chined  or  drilled;  the  keyseat  or  box  rule,  used 


or  drawing  lines  and  laying  off  distances  on 
urved  surfaces;  dividers,  for  transferring  and 
omparing  distances;  L-  or  T-squares  for  deter- 
lining  right  angles;  and  calipers  and  micrometers 
or  accurate  measurement. 

Not  only  must  the  lay-out  man  work  with  ex- 
reme  accuracy,  but  lie  has  also  to  be  familiar  with 
lie  operations  and  uses  of  each  of  the  standard 
lachine  tools.  In  general,  it  takes  from  6  to  10 
ears  to  develop  this  skill,  including  the  machinist 
pprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  needed  to 
>arn  the  fundamentals  of  machine  shop  practice. 
l  high-school  education,  including  courses  in 
eometry,  trigonometry,  and  mechanical  drawing 
5  often  required  ;  additional  preparation  in  a  trade 
r  technical  school  is  considered  desirable. 

Like  other  specialized  machine  shop  workers, 
ly-out  men  are  employed  mainly  in  production 
liops.  Some  are  also  found  in  job  and  mainte- 
ance  shops,  particularly  in  the  former. 

Employment  opportunities  for  lay-out  men  are 
kely  to  be  very  good  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
'lie  trend  toward  employing  skilled  lay-out  men 
l  conjunction  with  semiskilled  machine  tool  op- 
cators  in  production  shops  is  expected  to  continue, 
articularly  in  view  of  a  possible  shortage  of  ma- 
hine  shop  workers  able  to  make  their  own 
ay-outs. 
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Laying  out  a  flange.  This  job  requires  blueprint  reading,  a  broad 
knowledge  of  machine  shop  work,  and  the  skillful  use  of  marking 
and  measuring  instruments. 


Getting  a  Machine  Shop  Job 


Opportunities  for  Training  in  Machine 
Shop  Work 

The  necessary  training  for  machine  shop  jobs 
can  be  obtained  in  several  different  ways.  I  he 
method  used  depends  on  which  particular  occupa¬ 
tion  is  the  goal  and  on  the  kind  of  training  avail¬ 
able  in  the  community. 

Apprenticeship 

The  main  route  to  skilled  jobs  in  machine  shops 
is  apprenticeship,  in  which  a  young  man  is  hired 
with  the  purpose  of  teaching  him  a  trade  through 


working  along  with,  and  under  the  guidance  of, 
experienced  craftsmen.  In  a  formal  apprentice¬ 
ship,  a  written  agreement  is  made  between  an  em¬ 
ployer  and  an  apprentice  providing  that  the 
apprentice  receive  thorough  training  in  the  trade 
and  setting  forth  the  conditions  of  the  appren¬ 
ticeship. 

Typical  agreements  specify  a  term  of  appren¬ 
ticeship  for  machinists  of  not  less  than  8,000  hours 


Apprentice  machinist  sharpening  a  milling  cutter  on  a  grinder. 
Learning  to  sharpen  cutting  tools  is  one  part  of  the  varied  training 
given  apprentices. 
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f  employment — usually  extending  over  4  years — 
nd  of  10,000  hours,  or  5  years,  for  tool  and  die 
lakers.  The  first  1,000  hours  of  employment  are 
sually  a  try-out  period  during  which  the  agree¬ 
ment  may  be  canceled  at  the  request  of  either  party. 
The  standards  of  apprenticeship  are  usually  set 
p  by  representatives  of  employers  and  employees 
rho  are  familiar  with  the  minimum  training  that 
3  necessary  in  the  occupation.  In  setting  up  a 
raining  schedule,  consideration  is  given  to  the 
ype  of  work  being  done  in  the  shop  in  which  the 
pprentice  is  employed  and  the  facilities  available 
or  training.  A  typical  work  program  for'  ma- 
hinist  apprentices  involves  up  to  2,000  hours  of 
rork  on  lathes,  and  up  to  1,000  hours  on  each  of 
uch  machine  tools  as  the  grinder,  boring  mill,  and 
idling  machine.  It  also  includes  lay-out  work, 
ssembly,  heat  treating,  and  welding.  Tool  and 
ie  apprenticeships  are  similar,  but  in  addition 
equire  considerable  work  on  dies  or  cutting  tools. 
Apprenticeship  agreements  also  provide  for 
bout  12  hours  a  month  of  classroom  instruction  in 
elated  technical  subjects,  such  as  mechanical 
rawing,  shop  mathematics,  and  properties  of 
letals.  This  instruction  may  be  given  within  the 
lant  where  the  apprentice  works  or  in  a  local 
rade  school. 

Although  the  usual  term  of  apprenticeship  is 
or  5  years,  the  period  can  be  shortened  under  cer- 
ain  conditions.  Men  working  in  lower-grade 
lachine  shop  occupations,  such  as  that  of  machin- 
3t  helper,  can  sometimes  transfer  to  an  apprentice 
lassification  and  have  their  experience  credited 
oward  completion  of  the  apprenticeship.  Vet- 
rans  may  be  able  to  get  similar  credit  for  machine 
hop  experience  in  the  armed  forces.  In  some 
ases,  trade  school  courses  also  may  be  used  in  this 
ray. 

In  selecting  young  men  for  apprenticeships,  em- 
doyers  take  account  of  their  records  in  school, 
heir  physical  condition,  and  their  moral  character. 
Iraduation  from  high  school  is  often  required, 
md  courses  in  high  school  mathematics,  physics, 
aid  machine  shop  work  are  considered  desirable 
reparation.  Usually  the  minimum  age  for  ap- 
irentice  jobs  is  16,  and  the  maximum,  23.  How¬ 
ever,  this  maximum  age  limit  does  not  gen- 
rally  apply  to  veterans.  Sons  of  machinists  or 
ool  and  die  makers  frequently  receive  preference 
or  apprentice  openings. 

Earnings  of  apprentices  usually  start  at  from 


one-fourth  to  one-half  the  journeyman  rate.  In 
the  course  of  training,  their  wages  are  periodically 
increased,  provided  progress  in  learning  the  trade 
is  considered  satisfactory.  Veterans  in  training 
under  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  receive,  in  addition 
to  their  apprentice  pay,  a  monthly  allowance  from 
the  Government  of  up  to  $65,  if  they  have  no  de¬ 
pendents,  or  up  to  $90  if  they  have  dependents. 
Combined  pay  and  allowances,  however,  may  not 
exceed  the  journeyman  rate  and  may  not  be  more 
than  $200  a  month  for  men  with  dependents  or 
$175  a  month  for  men  without  dependents.  The 
allowance  may  continue  for  as  long  as  4  years. 
Disabled  veterans  can  get  similar  assistance  under 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 

Upon  successfully  completing  his  training,  the 
apprentice  is  rated  as  a  journeyman  and  is  usually 
given  a  certificate  showing  this.  In  many  cases, 
his  employer  presents  him  with  a  set  of  hand  tools 
or  with  a  cash  bonus  of  as  much  as  $200. 

Since  not  all  apprenticeships  provide  adequate 
training,  it  may  be  helpful  for  a  young  man  con¬ 
sidering  such  a  job  to  find  out  if  the  shop  making 
the  offer  has  registered  its  program  with  the  ap¬ 
propriate  agency  in  the  State  or  with  the  Appren¬ 
tice  Training  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor.  Apart  from  formal  apprenticeships, 
proper  training  as  a  machinist  or  tool  and  die 
maker  may  be  obtained  through  the  programs  for 
all-round  learners  provided  by  some  companies. 

Other  On-the-Job  Training 

On-the-job  instruction,  other  than  apprentice¬ 
ship,  is  used  to  train  machine  tool  operators.  In 
this  type  of  training,  the  purpose  is  to  produce 
specialists  on  particular  machines,  rather  than 
all-round  workers.  Usually  no  formal  agreement 
is  made  between  the  employer  and  the  learner,  as 
the  trainee  is  usually  called. 

A  learner  is  assigned  to  a  single  type  of  machine 
tool,  say  an  engine  lathe  or  milling  machine.  At 
first  he  works  under  the  close  supervision  of  an 
experienced  operator  or  of  a  machinist,  beginning 
with  very  simple  tasks  and  gradually  taking  on  a 
little  more  responsibility.  If  the  learner  is  to  be 
a  semiskilled  operator,  his  training  period  is 
usually  over  within  6  months.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  headed  for  the  job  of  skilled  specialist, 
training  continues  for  an  additional  year  or  two 
and  includes  such  subjects  as  laying  out  work  and 
setting  up  a  machine  tool. 
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Learners  generally  get  higher  wages  than  first- 
year  apprentices.  Veterans  in  learner  jobs  may 
qualify  for  monthly  allowances  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Persons  without  previous  machine  shop  experi¬ 
ence  may  be  hired  directly  as  learners,  or  lower- 
grade  machine  shop  workers  may  be  upgraded  to 
this  work.  Men  whose  lack  of  education  or  whose 
age  disqualifies  them  for  apprenticeship  can  often 
get  into  machine  shop  work  through  learner  jobs, 
particularly  those  for  semiskilled  operators.  Ihe 
requirements  for  trainees  in  the  skilled  machine 
tool  specialist’s  work  often  closely  approach  those 
for  apprentices. 

Trade  or  Vocational  Schools 

There  are  many  trade  schools,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  which  offer  a  1-  or  2-year  course  in  machine 
shop  work.  These  courses  cannot  qualify  men  as 
machinists,  tool  and  diemakers,  or  machine  tool 
operators.  However,  many  employers,  in  filling 
apprentice  or  trainee  jobs,  give  preference  to 
graduates  of  a  good  trade  school.  In  some  cases, 
those  who  have  completed  a  trade  school  course 
may  be  allowed  to  go  through  apprenticeship  or 
other  on-the-job  training  in  less  than  the  usual 
time.  Before  enrolling  in  one  of  these  schools,  the 
prospective  student  should  find  out  if  the  courses 
are  considered  satisfactory  by  employers  and 
unions  in  his  town  and  if  the  school  is  properly 
accredited.  (See :  How  to  Get  More  Information 
About  Machine  Shop  Jobs,  p.  25.) 

Choosing  a  Machine  Shop  Occupation 

As  we  have  seen,  a  man  who  wants  to  get  into 
machine  shop  work  may  be  able  to  choose  among 
several  different  routes  into  the  field.  Of  course, 
there  are  a  number  of  factors,  such  as  individual 
aptitudes,  which  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
deciding  wThat  kind  of  job  a  person  should  seek. 
In  addition,  the  availabilty  of  each  type  of  work 
in  a  particular  commmunity  has  to  be  considered. 
These  problems  cannot  be  solved  here,  but  what 
can  be  done  is  to  compare  the  various  possibilities 
with  respect  to  employment  prospects,  earnings, 
opportunities  for  promotion,  and  job  security. 

In  many  ways,  the  job  of  learning  to  be  a  semi¬ 
skilled  machine  tool  operator  has  the  least  to  offer. 
For  one  thing,  there  are  likely  to  be  few  openings 
for  trainees  during  the  next  several  years.  More¬ 


over,  although  the  earnings  of  experienced  opera¬ 
tors  are  not  far  below  those  of  more-skilled 
machine  shop  workers,  their  promotional  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  much  more  limited,  and  their  chances 
of  being  among  the  first  to  be  laid  off  when  business | 
is  declining  are  greater.  On  the  other  hand,  op-i 
erators  after  a  few  months  on  the  job  generally1 
earn  more  than  first-  or  second-year  apprentices. 
There  is  also  the  possibility,  in  some  cases,  of  a' 
man  beginning  as  an  operator  and  taking  an  ap¬ 
prenticeship  at  a  later  date.  Finally,  it  should  be 
remembered  that,  although  there  are  disadvan¬ 
tages  to  this  occupation  compared  with  other  ma¬ 
chine  shop  jobs,  the  necessary  investment  of  time 
and  effort  in  learning  the  work  is  relatively  small. 
Thus,  a  machine  tool  operator  who  left  machine 
shops  for  another  line  of  work  would  lose  less  than 
would  a  highly  trained  man. 

Trainee  jobs  leading  to  the  occupation  of  skilled 
machine  tool  specialist  generally  provide  much 
better  opportunities.  There  should  be  many  open¬ 
ings,  in  the  period  immediately  ahead,  for  inex¬ 
perienced  men  to  begin  specialist  training. 
Trainees’  earnings  are  often  higher  than  those  oi 
apprentices  and  the  learning  period  is  shorter 
Experienced  specialists  often  receive  about  as  muci: 
pay  as  all-round  machinists,  and  in  some  cases 
more.  They  have  fairly  good  chances  for  promo 
tion,  although  their  opportunities  are  more  limitec 
than  those  of  journeymen,  and  favorable  prospect: 
for  continued  employment  in  the  future. 

In  general,  a  machinist  or  tool  and  die  make, 
apprenticeship  is  the  most  desirable  course.  As  wi 
have  seen,  getting  equivalent  training  any  othe 
way  is  difficult.  It  is  true  that  apprentices’  pa: 
is  relatively  low  at  the  start  (except  for  veteran, 
receiving  allowances  under  the  GI  bill)  and  tha 
journeymen  often  earn  no  more  than  less-skille< 
men.  In  the  long  run,  however,  those  who  com 
plete  an  apprenticeship  are  likely  to  fare  bette, 
than  other  machine  shop  workers.  For  one  thing 
a  wider  range  of  jobs  is  open  to  them.  A  journej 
man  machinist,  for  example,  can  not  only  work  a 
an  all-round  machinist  but  can  also  qualify  as 
set-up  man  or  skilled  operator  on  any  standar 
machine  tool.  Because  of  this  ability  to  do  diffei 
ent  kinds  of  work,  journeymen  have  the  be: 
chances  to  get  and  to  keep  jobs.  They  also  ca 
transfer  more  readily  than  less-skilled  men  froi 
one  plant  to  another.  Moreover,  there  is  the  fat 
that  most  supervisory  jobs  in  machine  shops  a) 


ed  by  promoting  experienced  journeymen, 
iring  the  next  few  years,  there  should  be  many 
enings  for  apprentices. 

rhere  is  one  other  way  of  going  into  the  machine 
)p  field  which  has  not  been  previously  consid- 
:d  here.  This  has  to  do  with  the  opportunities 
•  engineering  school  graduates.  Many  employ- 
i  take  on  these  college  trained  men,  give  them  a 
it  or  two  of  experience  in  machine  shop  jobs, 
1  then,  if  the  men  show  promise,  assign  them  to 
pneering,  sales,  or  supervisory  positions.  It  is 
ieved  by  many  in  the  field  that  this  combination 
engineering  education  and  practical  shop  ex- 
•ience  gives  a  man  the  best  chance  to  rise  to  an 
scutive  job  in  metalworking  industry, 
ro  sum  up,  it  would  seem  that  the  best  advice  to 
roung  man  planning  to  go  into  machine  shop 
rk  is  that  he  seek  the  highest  level  of  skill  which 
abilities  permit  and  available  openings  allow. 

5W  To  Get  More  Information  About 
Machine  Shop  Jobs 

rhere  are  many  sources  of  information  about 
chine  shop  jobs  and  training.  Young  men 
erested  in  apprenticeships  or  trainee  openings 
y  consult  the  nearest  local  office  of  their  State 
ployment  service.  They  may  also  write  to  or 
it  the  local  headquarters  of  unions  having 
chine  shop  workers  among  their  members.  Vet- 
ns  may  get  information,  especially  about  Gov- 
iment  financial  aid,  at  the  nearest  office  of  the 
terans’  Administration  or  Veterans’  Informa- 
ti  Center.  Information  about  trade  school 
irses  can  be  obtained  from  local  public  school 
terns  or  the  State  superintendent  of  public  in¬ 
action.  Questions  regarding  the  standing  of 
vate  trade  schools  may  also  be  sent  to  the  Na- 
aal  Council  of  Technical  Schools,  839  Seven- 
nth  Street  NW.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.,  or  to  the 
lerican  Vocational  Association,  1010  Vermont 
enue  NW.,  Washington  5, 1).  C.  The  addresses 
machine  shops  in  one’s  community  can  be  found 
he  classified  section  of  the  local  telephone  book, 


under  such  headings  as  “i 
makers,”  “machinery,”  “railroad  companies,”  and 
“automobile  manufacturing  companies.” 

Additional  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Information  on  Machine  Shop  Work 

Employment  and  pay-rolls. — The  Employment 
Statistics  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics  provides  monthly  estimates  of  employment, 
hours,  earnings,  and  labor  turn-over  for  each  of  a 
large  number  of  individual  industries,  including 
the  various  metalworking  industries  which  em¬ 
ploy  the  bulk  of  machine  shop  workers.  This  in¬ 
formation  is  published  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Re¬ 
view  1  and  in  free  mimeographed  releases  each 
month. 

Occupational  wage  rates. — Detailed  informa¬ 
tion  on  wage  rates  in  machine  shop  occupations 
in  many  industries  is  contained  in  publications  of 
the  Bureau’s  Wage  Analysis  Branch.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  are  data  on  such  related  subjects  as  union¬ 
ization,  incentive  pay,  bonuses,  and  vacations. 
Recent  studies  include  Wage  Structure  of  the  Ma¬ 
chinery  Industries,  January  1945;  Wage  Struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Machine  Tool  Industry,  January  1945; 
and  Wage  Structure  of  the  Machine  Tool  Acces¬ 
sories  Industry,  January  1945.  Mimeographed 
copies  of  these  studies  will  be  furnished  free  upon 
request. 

For  January  1945,  there  are  also  h  :(\  sum¬ 
maries  covering  each  city  of  100,000  population  or 
more.  Information  of  this  type  for  Octol  er  1940 
or  January  1947  will  be  available  in  the  near 
future. 

Industrial  hazards. — Statistics  on  work  injuries 
in  each  of  a  large  number  of  industries,  including 
many  metalworking  industries,  are  collected  by 
the  Bureau’s  Industrial  Hazards  Division  and  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  and  in  free 
mimeographed  releases. 


’The  Monthly  Labor  Review  is  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.  Price  :  30?  per  copy,  $3.50  per  year. 
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Appendix 

Employment  in  metalworking  industries,'  1899  to  October  1946 


Production  worker 
employment 
( in  thousands ) 


1899  _ 

1900  _ 

1901  _ 

1902  _ 

1903  _ 

1904  _ 

1905  _ 

1906  _ 

1907  _ 

1908  _ 

1909  _ 

1910  - 

1911  _ 

1912  _ 

1913  - 

1914  - 

1915  - 

1916.. . 

1917- .- 

1918- -. 

1919- -. 

1920- .- 

1921. -- 

1922.  __ 

1923 _ 

1924. . . 

1925  _ 

1926  _ 

1927 — 

1928- .. 

1929.. . 

1930-.. 

1931.. - 

1932.. . 

1933 _ 

i  Metalworking  industries  included  are  iron  and  steel  and  their  products; 


Production  worker 
employment 
tin  thousands)  1 


1,  173 

/3\ 

1934 _ 

/3\ 

\  ) 

1  Q^7 

\  ) 

\  ) 

1  QA/i 

1  Q^Q 

f3\ 

1  Q40 

\  ) 

/3\ 

1  Q41 

1  Q49 

v) 

fZ\ 

1  Q4^ 

\ ) 

1 Q44 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

1,  789 
(3) 

1945: 

electrical  machinery;  machinery,  except  electrical;  transportation  equipment, 
except  automobiles;  automobiles;  and  nonferrous  metals  and  their  products. 

i  Sources'  Published  employment  series  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
were  used  for  the  period,  1929  to  October  1946.  Preliminary  employment 
estimates  for  1923  to  1928  were  derived  from  unpublished  Bureau  data,  and 


2,  034 
2,  233 
2,  547 
2,  980 
2,  203 

2,  569 

3,  076 

4,  258 

5,  686 
7,  466 
7,  306 


95J 


6,  684 
6,  46- 

June _ 6-  19< 

July _ 5,88' 

August _ 


.  3,  023 

September. 

-  (3) 

.  1,  850 

November. 

-  (3) 

December. 

_  2,  726 

1946: 

.  2,464 

.  2,  560 

February. . 

.  2,  664 

.  2,  493 

.  2,  565 

_  2,  856 

.  2,370 

July - 

_  1,  849 

_  1,  455 

September 

_  1,  565 

3,  99' 


are  not  entirely  comparable  with  the  estimates  for  later  years.  The  seri. 
covering  1899  to  1921  are  based  on  Employment  in  Manufacturing,  1899-193 


by  Solomon  Fabricant  (National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  Inc.,  1942 
Fabricant’s  data  were  adjusted  to  the  1929  level  of  the  Bureau  of  Labq 
Statistics  series, 
s  Data  are  not  available. 
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Occupational  Outlook  Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


Studies  of  employment  trends  and  opportunities  in  the  various  occupations  and  profes¬ 


sions  are  made  by  the  Occupational  Outlook  Service  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Reports  are  prepared  for  use  in  the  vocational  guidance  of  veterans,  young  people  in 


A 


schools,  and  others  considering  the  choice  of  an  occupation.  Schools  concerned  with  vocational 
training  and  employers  and  trade-unions  interested  in  on-the-job  training  have  also  found 
the  reports  helpful  in  planning  programs  in  line  with  prospective  employment  opportunities. 


/ 


Occupational  Outlook  reports  are  issued  as  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics; 
sometimes  they  are  also  published  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  (subscription  price  per  year 
$3.50;  single  copy,  30  cents).  Both  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  and  the  bulletins  may  be 
purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Two  types  of  reports  are  issued : 

Occupational  Outlook  Bulletins  describe  the  long-run  outlook  for  employment  in  each 
occupation  and  give  information  on  earnings,  working  conditions,  and  the  training  required. 

Special  Bulletins  are  issued  from  time  to  time  on  such  subjects  as  the  general  employment 
outlook,  trends  in  the  various  States,  and  occupational  mobility. 


/ 

/ 


> 

! 


! 
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Occupational  Outlook  Bulletins 

Empsrr8"  ,  k ! 

Employment  Opportunities  in  Aviation  Occupations,  Par.  II.-Duties,  Qualifications,  Earmngs, 
Bulletin  r“T^“rice  20  cents.  (Monthly  Labor  Review,  August  1946.) 
Employment  On^ok  to  Labor  Review,  February  1946.) 

EmPByuUetin  (Monthly  Labor  Review,  September  1945.) 

P°X  ""C^ce  10  cents.  (Monthly  Labor  Review,  December  1945.) 

(Monthly  Labor  Review,  December  1945  and 

April  1946.) 

Postwar  Employment  Prospects  for  Women  - ‘he  Hosiery 

Bulletin  No.  835  (1945),  price  5  cents.  (Monthly  La  bo 

Employment  Outlook  for  Business  Machine  Servicemen. 

Bulletin  No.  892  (1947),  price  15  cents. 

Employment  Outlook  in  Printing  Occupations. 

Bulletin  No.  902  (1947).  (In  press.) 

Special  Bulletins 

Occupational  Data  for  Counselors,  A  Handbook  of  Census  Information  Selected  for  Use  in 

BuUe"siV  (1945),  price  10  cent,.  ^ 

formation  and  Guidance  Service,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.) 

Ftetoe.  M  “nt  *-  1946.) 

Staxe  and  Regional  Variations  in  Prospective  Labor  Supply. 

Bulletin  No.  893  (1947).  (In  press.) 
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Letter  of  Transmittal 


United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  20,  192,7. 

rHE  Secretary  of  Labor: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  giving  a  detailed  description  of 
.0  housing  projects  in  which  self-help  or  cooperative  methods  were  used  They 
l,-e  aiven  here  as  a  means  of  practical  assistance  to  similar  projects  elsewhere 
,  lhe  rep<T,f  was  P^Pared  by  Florence  E.  Parker  of  the  Bureau’s  Labor 
economics  Staff.  The  Bureau  also  wishes  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the 
^operation  of  the  many  persons  connected  with  the  projects  here  described 
Hio  gave  freely  of  their  time  and  information.  ’ 


Hon.  L.  B.  Sciiwei.lenbach. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


Ewan  Clague, 
Commissioner. 
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Preface 

The  present  report  is  a  revision  of  an  earlier  one  (now  long  out  of 
rmt)  with  additional  material  on  later  developments  and  procedures 
ihe  20  nonprofit  housing  projects  here  described  were  selected  as 
jpresentative  of  varying  methods  of  sponsorship,  of  techniques  of 
uancing,  or  of  other  procedures,  or  because  they  illustrated  mistakes 
i  be  avoided.  The  dwellings  provided  in  these  projects  ranged 
prewar  prices)  all  the  way  from  a  $500  structure,  24  by  24  feet  with 
.>  modern  conveniences  except  running  water,  through  a  modest 

000  dWelIing’  ,0  terrace  apartments  and  housing  costing 

)  to  $6,500. 

In  all  except  two  cases  each  association  has  actually  provided  living 
iai  ters  for  its  members.  The  exceptions  were  included  because  they 
n-e  examples  of  (1)  cooperative  action  under  an  urban  redevelop¬ 
ed  law,  and  (2)  unusual  membership  arrangements. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  presentation  will  be  helpful  to  groups  interested 
the  joint  provision  of  housing  on  a  nonprofit  basis.  The  methods 
ed  m  the  projects  which  form  the  subject  matter  of  this  report  are 
aptable  to  other  projects,  but  interested  groups  should  consider  them 

h,e  P°mt  °f  of  their  ow»  needs  and  circumstances, 
though  some  consideration  is  here  given  to  methods  of  financing 
d  sources  of  funds,  the  treatment  of  these  matters  is  by  no  means 
“P,’  and  the  reader  is  urged  to  study  also  the  National  Housing  ' 
n'l?  V"an;i;ll-entltled  "Mutual  Housing— A  Veteran’s  Guide,”  ob- 
nabJe  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 

Sid  ^°n  2t,D-  C-  at  15  —  ‘  Other  points  be 

uiist  the""6  P°S.lbe  l'"!'ald  toxes>  llens’  or  speciitl  assessments 
ist  the  property,  and  building-code  restrictions  regulating  the 
>e  and  cost  of  buildings  in  the  area  considered 

^  roper  procedures  in  establishing  a  housing  cooperative  are  set  forth 

intmeTf  r  °r  iS'iCS  BU',etin  No-  858  (Organization  and 
of  Cooperative  ami  Mutual  Housing  Association),  obtain- 
e  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  at  20  cents  per  copy  This 
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mmphlet  covers  considerations  regarding  selection  of  land,  architect 

subscription  agreement,  model  lease,  citations  of  cooperate  and  hous- 
"^rSttent  to  which  the  cooperative  approach  is  used  is  optional 

^^-Ess 

1  .  J  ,  which  each  member  carries  on  tor  himseii. 

by  each  member  workman  ^  3  there.  givi„g  each 

unrestricted  control  of  it  thence- 

forward.  .  ..  begin  only  after  the  com- 

/"  m^rsmX  w?ll  occupy  the  dwelling 

pletion  of  the  pi  )  t  ^  from  the  very  beginning  in 

may  participate  act  1  *  ^  beneflt  passiyely  by  the  activ- 

some  projects,  v hue  ii  -  -  ,  ,  to  the  time  of  their 

ities  of  the  sponsoring  organization,  in  which  (up  to 

taking  occupancy)  they  had  little  ™ice.  cooperatiye  method 

Some  hardy  groups  are  w,  ling  to  fo  low  the  c«ip 
in  all  the  steps  up  to  and  including  that  final  leste-fo  ^  ^ 

ownership  of  the  project  by  1  C{°"P“ *  inability  to  obtain  financing 

started  on  that  basis,  but  we  ‘  ,  f  tl  cooperative  method 

■  " fntl  cases  coopera,  ion  is  carried  on  informaily,  m  others  througl 

TIn^:rTres“Xisls  byX  'membership,  upon  ,t 
wisdom  of  which  the  success  of  the  entire  ^^‘"obe  very  espei 
regards  site,  unimproved  low  -cos  ‘l'1'.  ^  inciucled.  Means  ar 

SSSaSra*®1 
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completed  dwellings  should  be  predetermined  with  some  accuracy  so 
that  the  prospective  member  may  consider  it  in  relation  to  his  family 
income  resources,  and  prospects.  Some  stability  of  prices  is  essential 
here  In  times,  like  the  present,  when  prices  are  either  rising  rapidly 
or  show  indications  of  a  sudden  fall,  the  group  should  proceed  cau¬ 
tiously  or  postpone  action. 

Above  all,  the  housing  association  should  not  undertake  too  lar«re  a 
burden,  especially  at  first,  of  luxury  items  or  of  community  amenities 
(such  as  auditorium,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  stores,  nursery 
etc.) ,  and  so  avoid  getting  in  over  its  head.  If  space  is  left,  these  can 
be  pro\  ided  at  a  later  time  when  resources  are  available  and  the  asso¬ 
ciation  has  proved  itself  financially.  Many  a  group  has  eventually 

los  its  equity  by  undertaking  more  than  its  members  had  the  financial 
ability  to  carry  through. 
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Nonprofit  Housing  Projects  in  the 
United  States 

Chapter  I. — Introduction 

Until  comparatively  recently,  cooperative  housing  in  the  United 
States  was  limited  almost  entirely  to  apartment  houses  which  had  been 
built  or  purchased  by  cooperative  associations.  During  the  few  years 
preceding  World  War  II,  several  cooperative  developments  providing 
single-family  dwellings  were  launched,  and  many  more  are  now  being 
planned;  some  of  the  latter  have  acquired  land,  but  few  (except  those 
of  veterans)  have  been  able  to  secure  the  necessary  authorizations  to 
enable  them  to  start  construction.  A  recent  development  has  been  the 
formation  of  mutual  home-ownership  associations  to  purchase  and 
operate  housing  built  by  the  Federal  Government  for  war  workers 
but  designated  for  mutual  ownership  at  time  of  construction.  In 
other  cases  veterans’  cooperatives  have  bid  in  projects  put  up  for  sale 
by  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority. 

Together,  these  projects  form  a  significant  development  in  the  field 
of  low-cost  nonprofit  housing.  The  present  report  describes  20  of 
these,  selected  as  illustrative  of  procedures  which  are  applicable  to 
other  projects  or  of  mistakes  to  be  avoided.  Four  projects  illustrate 
all-the-way  cooperative  housing,  the  cooperative  being  responsible  for 
all  the  steps  through  completion  of  the  dwellings,  and  retaining  per¬ 
manent  title  to  the  property.  In  two,  the  association  had  no  hand  in 
the  preliminaries  or  in  construction,  but  took  over  a  finished  project. 
Self-help  was  the  significant  feature  in  four,  with  the  members  doing 
a  considerable  part  of  the  construction  labor  themselves  and  receiving 
title  to  their  properties  on  completion  of  the  project  or  of  payment. 
The  others  involve  the  development  of  a  new  community,  complete 
with  streets  and  public  utilities;  varying  degrees  of  participation  by 
labor  organizations;  a  building-guild  experiment  to  provide  annual 
earnings  to  building-trades  workers  as  well  as  houses  for  the  members; 
and  certain  rather  uncommon  financing  methods. 

•O 

It  is  believed  that  the  value  of  the  report  lies  in  its  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  varying  procedures  and  techniques — all  capable  of  use  in  other 
projects. 

Sponsorship  of  Projects 

The  projects  described  were  carried  on  under  various  types  of  spon¬ 
sorship.  Four  were  sponsored  by  one  or  more  labor  organizations. 
In  one  case  the  sponsor  was  a  clothing-trade  union,  in  two  a  textile 
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union,  and  in  the  fourth  the  unions  belonging  to  the  city  building- 
trades  council.  In  three  cases,  some  union  funds  were  used  for  vary¬ 
ing  periods;  in  the  fourth,  the  labor  organization  advanced  no  money, 
but  it  did  act  as  sponsor  and  guarantor  of  the  building  project. 

Cooperative  associations  without  any  outside  sponsorship  carried 
through  five  of  the  projects,  and  the  same  procedure  is  expected  in  a 
sixth.  In  other  projects  a  university  employees’  association,  a  city 
housing  commission,  a  religious  service  organization,  a  pri\  ate  citizen, 
a  United  States  Senator,  and  a  foundation  acted  as  sponsors. 

Membership  Considerations 

Housing  associations  have  sometimes  been  criticised  on  the  ground 
that  they  usually  have  restrictions  on  membership.  A  few  associa¬ 
tions  have  admitted  only  members  of  the  sponsoring  group.  Generally, 
however,  at  the  start  membership  is  open  to  all  persons  interested  in 
providing  themselves  with  dwellings  on  a  nonprofit  basis.  It  is  closed 
only  after  the  project  is  finished  and  the  dwellings  are  occupied; 
thereafter  membership  is  limited  to  the  member-owners.  This  is  done 
for  practical  reasons.  The  activities  of  most  associations  have  been 
limited  to  one  project.  Once  this  is  completed,  the  chief  function  there¬ 
after  is  the  management  of  the  project  and  possibly  of  collateral  co¬ 
operative  activities  (store,  tea  room,  nursery,  etc.).  Nonresidents  are 
not  generally  interested  in  becoming  members  of  an  association  which 
provides  them  no  benefits  and,  even  if  they  were,  the  residents  probably 
would  not  welcome  nonresident  participation  in  running  their  com¬ 
munity. 

An  arrangement,  whereby  resident  control  of  dwellings  as  well 
as  open  membership  in  the  cooperative  is  assured,  has  been  worked 
out  in  one  project.  There  any  person  interested  in  cooperative  housing 
may  join  the  parent  association,  which  is  a  sponsoring  and  develop¬ 
ment  organization.  In  each  project  developed  by  it,  the  residents  aie 
members  of  a  separate  community  organization  through  which  they 
operate  and  control  the  property,  at  the  same  time  letaining  their 
membership  in  the  parent  association. 


Financing 

Several  of  the  projects  illustrate  financial  participation  by  public 
authorities  at  Federal,  city,  and  county  levels. 

One  was  the  first  building  project  of  the  Federal  Public  II  orks 
Administration  after  its  establishment  in  1934;  this  was  a  self-liqui¬ 
dating  arrangement. 

In  the  mutual  home-ownership  projects  all  the  steps  of  land  acqui¬ 
sition,  community  lay-out,  and  construction  were  carried  out  by  the 
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Federal  Government,  using  funds  provided  by  Congressional  ap¬ 
propriations.  The  cooperatives  entered  the  picture  only  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  when  the  Government  began  to  dispose  of  war 
housing.  No  subsidy  was  involved,  as  “economic”  rentals  were  paid 
by  the  residents  during  Federal  operation,  and  the  property  was 
purchased  by  the  cooperatives  at  sums  fixed  by  appraisers  as  repre¬ 
senting  its  current  value. 

A  different  type  of  Federal  financing  was  represented  in  one  project. 
In  that  case  the  remainder  of  Federal  funds  that  had  been  provided 
under  the  various  relief  acts,  for  the  assistance  of  self-help  activities 
carried  on  by  the  unemployed  during  the  depression,  were  turned 
over  to  a  State  agency.  The  housing  loans,  made  by  the  State  agency 
from  this  money  to  the  cooperative  members,  were  also  self-liqui¬ 
dating.  Although  self-help  projects  of  various  kinds  were  carried 
on  in  many  States,  with  grants  from  Federal,  State,  and  sometimes 
county  and  municipal  funds,  this  project  is  the  only  one  to  the  Bureau’s 
knowledge  in  which  loans  were  made  for  housing. 

City  assistance  in  various  forms  is  involved  in  one  case,  in  which 
apartments  are  being  constructed  under  the  New  York  State  Re¬ 
development  Companies  Act.1  For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  slum 
clearance  and  the  construction  of  good,  low-cost  housing,  the  act  offers 
organizations  which  meet  its  requirements  (rentals  not  to  exceed  speci¬ 
fied  amounts  and  limited  return  on  investment )  the  advantages  of  land 
prices  reduced  through  condemnation  and  the  exemption  of  all  im¬ 
provements  from  taxes  for  a  period  of  25  years.  In  this  particular 
project  the  city  will  also  assist  by  widening  adjoining  streets  and  by 
improving  and  enlarging  two  neighborhood  playgrounds  and  a  nearby 
public  school. 

The  one  instance  of  city  and  county  participation  in  the  financing 
5±‘  housing  in  this  country,  which  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Bureau,  was  a  project  carried  on  some  20  years  ago.  Under  a  State 
law  which  is  still  on  the  statute  books,  city  and  county  authorities 
n vested  funds  under  their  control  in  the  preferred  stock  of  the  housing 
mterprise.  No  element  of  public  subsidy  was  involved,  however,  for 
nterest  was  paid  on  the  stock,  which  was  retired  as  the  tenant-owners 
)aid  for  common  stock  to  replace  it.  This  method  of  financing  hous- 
ng  has  been  rather  common  in  Europe. 

Nonprofit  Aspects 

Practically  all  of  the  projects  here  described  were  on  a  nonprofit 
)asis.  Leaders  and  sponsors  contributed  their  time  at  all  stages, 
kune  architects  reduced  their  charges  in  consideration  of  the  size  of 

1  Similar  legislation  has  been  enacted  in  some  20  States. 
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the  job,  others  because  they  were  in  sympathy  with  the  aims  in  view. 
Contractors  worked  either  on  a  flat  fee  or  a  percentage  and  some  on  a 
profit-sharing  arrangement.  Materials,  equipment,  and  even  furni¬ 
ture  were  bought  at  substantial  savings. 

Much  work  was  done  by  the  members  themselves.  Clearing  and 
grading  the  land,  cutting  the  streets,  excavating  for  basement  and 
septic  tank,  pouring  concrete,  making  building  blocks,  quarrying  and 
shaping  building  stone,  laying  subfloors,  making  interior  trim,  other 
inside  carpentry,  laying  the  sheathing  for  the  roof,  interior  and  ex¬ 
terior  painting — these  were  some  of  the  processes  done  by  the  members. 

As  the  occupants  of  the  dwellings  benefited  from  all  of  these  factors 
in  terms  of  both  money  and  quality  of  materials  and  workmanship,  it 
would  be  expected  that  they  would  take  steps  to  insure  the  continuance 
of  the  nonprofit  feature. 

In  associations  adhering  strictly  to  cooperative  principle  the  member 
is  given  not  a  title  to  an  individual  dwelling  but  stock  in  the  association 
or  a  certificate  of  indebtedness.  A  withdrawing  member  turns  his 
stock  back  to  the  association  either  at  par  or  an  amount  amved  at  by 
appraisal  which  takes  into  consideration  depreciation  and  current 
market  conditions.  This  central-ownership  arrangement  has  the  dis¬ 
advantage  that  no  member  can  dissociate  himself  from  the  project 
unless  he  is  prepared  to  withdraw  from  membership  altogether. 
All  sink  or  swim  together  and,  unless  a  sufficient  prepayment  or  reserve 
has  been  built  up,  this  may  be  fatal  in  times  of  depression  when  a  large 
proportion  of  the  members  are  unable  to  meet  their  payments.  Under 
good,  far-sighted  management,  however,  the  central-ownership 
arrangement  lias  the  advantage  that  the  cooperative  community  is  pie- 
served,  group  control  prevents  neighborhood  deterioration,  and  no 
member  can  cash  in  on  the  previously  donated  woik  of  otheis  or  on 
unusual  market  conditions — a  situation  almost  impossible  to  control 
if  fee-simple  title  is  granted,  as  has  been  amply  demonstrated  in  the 
experience  of  the  projects  here  covered. 

In  a  majority  of  the  projects  the  agreement  between  the  housing  asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  member  carried  a  limitation  on  the  member  s  right  to 
dispose  of  the  dwelling  occupied  by  him.  In  most  instances  a  member 
desiring  to  withdraw  and  dispose  of  his  holdings  was  required  to  ghe 
the  association  an  opportunity  to  redeem  his  equity.  If  it  failed  to  do 
so  within  a  specified  time,  he  was  at  liberty  to  transfer  it  to  a  pur¬ 
chaser  acceptable  to  the  association. 

In  some  cases  the  provision  was  a  dead  letter,  because  the  association 
had  no  funds  with  which  to  redeem  the  member’s  equity.  In  others,  the 
association  had  given  the  member  fee-simple  title  to  his  dwelling  and 
could  not  enforce  the  withdrawal  provisions. 
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The  war  years  of  extreme  labor  mobility,  high  prices,  and  scarcity 
of  housing  put  a  severe  strain  on  the  members’  acceptance  of  the  non¬ 
profit  principle.  Often  the  temptation  to  profit  by  selling  out  at  high 
prices  proved  to  be  more  than  they  could  withstand.  Thus,  in  St.  Paul, 
according  to  a  late  report,  giving  of  title  “left  the  door  wide  open  for 
speculation.”  Some  houses  were  sold  three  or  four  times,  each  time  at 
a  higher  figure.  The  cooperative  spirit  in  which  the  homes  were  un¬ 
dertaken  disappeared.  The  housing  association  is  still  (December 
1946)  in  existence,  but  is  dormant,  and  the  former  president  states  that 
it  plans  no  further  construction.  Other  cooperative  activities  which 
were  tried  could  not  thrive  in  this  atmosphere  and  also  died  of 
inanition. 

In  Penn-Craft  (Pa.),  although  it  was  expected  that  the  isolation  of 
the  community  would  limit  the  sale  of  properties  at  high  levels,  ex¬ 
perience  demonstrated  the  advisability  of  restrictions.  Some  restric¬ 
tions  were  therefore  incorporated  in  the  lease,  requiring  approval  by 
the  association  of  any  sales.  In  Watsonville  (Calif.),  by  1946  there 
had  been  almost  complete  turn-over  of  occupancy — the  process  having 
been  hastened  by  the  original  residents’  fear  of  possible  bombardment 
by  Japanese  submarines  (Watsonville  is  a  coastal  town)  and  by  war¬ 
time  employment  opportunities  elsewhere.  At  Front  Royal  (Va.), 
almost  before  the  houses  were  completed  one  dwelling  had  been  sold  by 
a  member,  at  a  $2,000  profit.  Among  the  described  associations  in 
which  individual  title  rests  with  the  member,  Crestwood  (Wis.)  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  most  successful  in  retaining  its  original  group  in¬ 
tact.  Several  houses  had  been  sold  but  none,  it  is  said,  at  dispropor¬ 
tionate  prices;  those  houses  the  asking  prices  for  which  were  regarded 
as  exoibitant  lemained  unsold  as  a  result  of  adverse  community 
opinion. 

As  would  be  expected,  projects  of  the  apartment-house  or  multifam¬ 
ily  type  have  made  most  use  of  the  lease-stock  arrangement  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  giving  title  to  a  single  apartment  or  dwelling  unit. 
During  the  depression,  most  of  the  genuine  apartment-house  coopera¬ 
tives  (including  many  not  described  here)  weathered  the  storm  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Others,  however,  lost  their  buildings  through  foreclosure 
and  in  still  others,  which  either  had  no  restrictive  provisions  or  did  not 
enfoice  them,  there  was  a  considerable  turn-over  of  membership 
through  transfer  of  shares.  The  lease  arrangement  is  a  feature  of  the 
mutual  plans  at  Dayton  (Ohio)  and  South  Bend  (Ind.),  which  are 
both  of  such  recent  origin  as  to  make  appraisal  of  ultimate  success 
impossible.  The  Amalgamated  group,  with  an  experience  covering 
some  20  years,  has  been  outstanding  in  its  financing,  management,  and 
preservation  of  cooperative  principle  and  spirit. 
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Member’s  Financial  Interest 

In  the  Amalgamated  buildings,  where  the  cost  averaged  about  $1,500 
per  room,  the  member  had  to  make  a  down  payment  of  $500  per  room. 
In  the  East  River  Cooperative  Apartments,  the  member's  required 
equity  is  also  $500  per  room,  or  about  20  percent;  and  in  Group  Hous¬ 
ing  Cooperative,  it  is  expected  to  be  15  to  20  percent.  In  most  of  the 
projects  here  described,  however,  each  member  was  required  to  have 
an  initial  equity  amounting  to  about  10  percent.  This  is  the  minimum 
proportion  required  for  FHA  insurance  (utilized  in  at  least  five  of  the 
projects) .  The  same  requirement  was  imposed  at  Front  Royal,  as  well 
as  in  the  Milwaukee  project  (which  long  antedated  FHA  insurance). 
One  leader  believes  that  10  percent  is  the  very  minimum  for  safety  and 
for  insuring  sufficient  member  interest  in  making  the  project  a  going 
concern.  Some  confirmation  of  his  opinion  is  found  in  the  experience 
of  the  United  Workers’  project  (New  York  City)  and  in  other  asso¬ 
ciations  not  here  described.  From  United  Workers  members,  only 
$250  per  room  was  required — $125  at  time  of  joining  and  $125  within  a 
year.  This  underfinanced  association  was  never  able  to  meet  its  ob¬ 
ligations  and  the  project  was  finally  taken  over  by  the  creditors. 

In  the  W agner-Ellender-Taft  housing  bill,  which  was  considered  in 
the  79th  Congress  but  failed  to  pass,  mortgage  insurance  on  95-percent 
loans  was  proposed  for  mutual-ownership  projects,  with  the  members 
providing  only  5  percent  of  the  total  cost.  For  housing  built  under 
the  Lanham  Act  and  designated  for  mutual  home  ownership,  no  down 
payment  of  any  kind  was  required.  However,  under  the  latter  plan, 
the  amortization  amounts  included  in  the  rents  paid  during  the  2-year 
probational  period  were  credited  as  down  payment  when  the  contract 
of  purchase  was  entered  into  at  the  end  of  that  period.  In  a  sense, 
therefore,  although  no  cash  payment  is  required  of  the  member,  when 
the  home-ownership  corporation  takes  over  the  property  from  the 
Federal  Government  he  has  already  (through  his  monthly  rental) 
made  some  payment  on  principal.  Some  observers,  however,  question 
whether  this  is  a  sufficient  investment  to  make  him  work  very  hard  for 
the  survival  of  the  project  as  a  cooperative. 

Protective  Measures  for  Association  and  Members 

One  of  the  best  protections  is  the  building  up  of  mortgage  prepay¬ 
ments.  Such  prepayments  provide  a  cushion  against  disasters.  This 
has  been  done  by  several  of  the  associations  here  described.  The 
mutual  housing  associations  have  an  arrangement  under  which 
the  individual  members  pay  off  their  indebtedness  at  a  faster  rate 
than  the  association  itself,  thus  building  up  reserves  in  the  treasury  of 
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the  latter  which  can  be  drawn  upon  when  needed.  In  one  self-help 
project  the  agreement  between  member  and  association  relates  the 
monthly  payments  to  the  family  income.  In  prosperous  times  the  fam- 
ny  Pays  its  loan  as  fast  as  it  can;  in  hard  times,  when  income  falls,  its 
payments  (subject  to  a  prescribed  minimum)  may  be  sharply  reduced. 

\  arious  types  of  insurance — formal  and  informal — have  been  used 
also,  to  protect  the  participating  families  and  incidentally  the  whole 
project.  In  one  case,  group  insurance  was  obtained,  covering  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  families  whose  breadwinner  died  or  was  totally  disabled 
before  completing  payment.  Another  had  a  “widows’  insurance” — an 
informal  plan  under  which  each  member  made  a  yearly  contribution 
proportioned  to  his  unpaid  obligation.  In  a  third  case,  all  the  members 
voluntarily  contributed  to  a  fund  from  which  to  pay  all  or  part  of 
the  monthly  payments  of  families  in  distress  or  of  drafted  men. 

Cooperative  Accomplishments 

Among  the  accomplishments  of  cooperative  action  in  the  projects 
here  described  were  the  following,  each  of  which  resulted  in  sub¬ 
stantial  savings  for  the  membership : 

1.  Land  acquisition,  provision  of  public  utilities,  and  complete 
community  planning. 

2.  Integrated  architectural  and  contractual  services.  In  this  way 
2  percent  on  construction  was  saved  in  two  cases,  1  percent  in 
another. 

3.  I  itle  insurance,  and  use  of  a  master  title  to  land. 

4.  Bulk  purchase  of  materials  and  furniture  and/or  equipment. 
On  the  former,  savings  were  estimated  at  about  $200  per  house  in 
one  case;  on  the  latter,  two  associations  saved  25  percent. 

5.  House  construction  on  contract  or  by  exchange  of  labor.  This 
saving  cannot  be  evaluated,  but  is  known  to  be  great. 

6.  Permanent  operation  and  maintenance  of  some  or  all  of  the 
property.  Mutual-ownership  projects  are  notable  for  their  economy 
of  operation. 

u  Tax  savings,  made  possible  by  group  operation  under  urban 
redevelopments  acts  or  under  limited-dividend  statutes,  resulting  in 
a  saving  of  $30,000  per  year  in  one  case. 

*3  Int?rest  savings  by  collective  bargaining,  resulting  in  savings  of 
$9 1 .865  m  one  case,  $900  per  year  in  another,  and  over  $2,700  per 
year  in  a  third. 

In  one  case,  it  was  estimated  that  savings  on  land,  wholesale  pur¬ 
chase  of  materials,  effective  use  of  labor,  and  elimination  of  speculative 
piofat  saved  as  much  as  $1,500  per  house. 
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Present  Cooperative  Sources  of  Assistance 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

The  National  Cooperative-Mutual  Housing  Association  was  formed 
on  the  authorization  of  a  conference  of  local  housing  associations,  held 
in  May  1946.  It  was  represented  at  the  Congress  of  the  Cooperative 
League,  in  September  1946. 

Although  the  association  is  still  in  its  infancy,  its  plans  cover  a 
wide  range  of  activities,  including  the  provision  of  technical  service, 
accounting,  the  training  of  project  managers,  etc.  Structurally,  it 
will  probably  be  a  federation  of  regional  associations,  which  will  in 
turn  be  composed  of  State  federations  of  local  associations. 

Already  one  regional  organization  has  been  formed:  the  North 
Central  States  Housing  Association,  organized  in  November  1946. 
It  plans  to  provide  assistance  on  “legal  questions,  site  planning,' pro¬ 
motion,  and  education,”  in  its  territory— Indiana,  Michigan,  and 
Minnesota.  The  consensus  of  the  meeting  that  established  the  organi¬ 
zation  was  that  purchases  of  building  materials  should  be  made 
through  regional  cooperative  wholesales  wherever  possible;  also  that 
housing  associations  should  help  to  finance  the  production  of  such 
materials  by  National  Cooperatives  (the  national  commodity 
organization) . 

Very  few  of  the  cooperative  wholesales  offer  technical  advice  or 
assistance.  Among  these  few  are  Eastern  Cooperative  Wholesale, 
which  has  a  full-time  housing  adviser  who  is  himself  an  architect; 
Associated  Cooperatives  of  California  which  provides  advice  on 
organization  procedure,  legal  questions,  and  land  surveys;  Midland 
Cooperative  Wholesale  which  offers  assistance  in  organizing;  and 
Consumers  Cooperative  Association  which  provides  building  plans 
and  specifications,  advice  on  building  materials,  and  legal  assistance. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  the  distributive  cooperative  move¬ 
ment  has  hardly  made  a  beginning  in  this  much-needed  service.  How¬ 
ever,  with  the  development  of  the  central  housing  federations,  it  is 
probable  that  most  of  the  technical  assistance  will  be  provided  by  the 
latter. 

BUILDING  SUPPLIES 

The  Cooperative  Congress  in  September  1946  by  resolution  urged 
National  Cooperatives  to  establish  “a  strong  division  for  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  housing  materials  and  supplies.”  The  latter  organization 
has  for  some  years  handled  galvanized  and  asphalt  roofing,  cedar 
shingles,  and  nails.  Since  the  1946  Congress,  it  has  been  exploring 
the  possibilities  of  prefabricated  houses,  millwork,  steel  shafts,  wall 
board,  bathroom  tile,  and  numerous  other  items.  The  expansion  and 
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coordination  of  existing  productive  facilities  is  also  being  considered, 
as  is  likewise  the  purchase  or  lease  of  lumbering  facilities  in  the  West, 
in  order  to  help  supply  the  member  regionals. 

Paint,  shingles,  and  lumber  are  produced  by  some  of  its  members 
(legional  wholesales),  either  in  their  own  factories  or  in  those  owned 
jointly  with  other  cooperatives.  Thus,  the  International  Cooperative 
Lumbering  Association,  the  members  of  which  are  seven  regional 
wholesales  in  the  United  States  and  four  in  Canada,  produces  red- 
cedar  shingles.  Indiana  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Association  owns 
six  sawmills  and  Consumers  Cooperative  Association  (Missouri)  owns 
one. 

On  the  West  Coast,  Associated  Cooperatives  of  California  opened  a 
building-supply  department  January  1,  1917.  The  association  has 
made  a  loan  to  a  small  lumber  mill,  in  return  for  the  purchase  rights 
to  all  its  output.  One  housing  association  in  its  territory  had  already 
joined  the  wholesale  by  the  end  of  1946,  and  others  had  indicated  their 
intention  of  doin<r  so. 

In  Indiana  the  60  county  cooperatives  which  are  members  of  the 
Indiana  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Association  (the  wholesale)  all 
have  lumber  yards,  the  supplies  for  which  come  from  the  wholesale 
association.  Most  of  them  also  offer  a  roof-applicating  service  and 
spray-painting  service.  The  wholesale  itself,  as  noted,  owns  six  saw¬ 
mills,  is  part  owner  of  the  red-cedar  shingle  mill  of  the  International 
Cooperative  Lumbering  Association,  and  is  helping  to  finance  other 
lumber  acquisitions  in  the  West.  In  addition  to  lumber,  it  handles 
steel,  and  (in  cooperation  with  Purdue  University)  is  promoting  a 
homestead-improvement  program. 

Central  Cooperative  Wholesale  carries  a  complete  line  of  building 
materials;  and  many  such  supplies  may  also  be  obtained  through 
Eastern  Cooperative  Wholesale.  (For  a  list  of  supplies  and  tech¬ 
nical  services  available  through  the  cooperative  wholesales,  see  Ap¬ 
pendix  B.  page  85.) 

In  addition,  there  are  possibly  100  farmers’  cooperative  lumber 
yards  and  hundreds  of  other  retail  cooperatives  throughout  the  country 
which  handle  lumber  and  certain  other  building  materials  and  supplies 
as  part  of  a  general  retail  business. 

Possible  Avenues  of  Further  Development 
SOURCES  OF  FUNDS 

rile  experience  of  the  projects  here  described  suggests  several  pos¬ 
sible  sources  of  financing  which  might  be  developed.  Union  funds 
onn  one  such  source.  No  individual  labor  organization  would  wish 
to  tie  up  any  considerable  amount  of  its  resources  in  housing.  How- 
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ever,  in  the  aggregate,  the  money  controlled  by  unions  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  considerable.  One  leader  in  cooperative  housing,  who  is  also 
a  man  of  union  background  and  experience,  suggests  that  diversion 
to  housing  of  even  as  little  as  5  percent  of  each  organization’s  funds 
would  be  of  inestimable  help.  A  central  agency,  formed  for  the 
purpose  on  a  local  or  State  basis,  could  use  the  money  so  raised  as  a 
revolving  fund  from  which  to  make  construction  loans  and  loans  for 
member  equity.  This  would  give  the  initial  shove  for  projects  that 
might  otherwise  never  be  able  to  get  started.  The  agency  could  be 
formed  as  a  regular  corporation,  or  preferably  as  a  cooperative,  with 
the  contributing  organizations  as  members  which  would  hold  stock 
in  the  amount  of  their  contributions.  This  procedure  has  already 
been  used  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  where  a  small  building  project  was  financed 
through  a  corporation  in  which  members  of  the  city  building-trades 
council  took  part. 

Members  of  regional  cooperative  wholesale  associations  might  also 
vote  to  invest  some  of  their  patronage  refunds  from  the  central  or¬ 
ganizations  in  this  central  agency  or  in  a  similar  fund.  With  the 
increasing  collaboration  between  labor  organizations  and  coopera¬ 
tives,  such  a  joint  enterprise  could  easily  be  worked  out. 

The  National  Cooperative  Finance  Association  was  formed  in  1943 
to  coordinate  the  resources  of  the  consumers’  cooperative  movement 
and  to  assist  in  financing  cooperative  enterprises.  Its  membership 
consists  of  eight  regional  wholesales  and  National  Cooperatives.  The 
finance  association  was  urged  by  the  1946  Cooperative  Congress  to 
“organize  immediately  a  program  which  will  make  mortgage  credit 
available  to  cooperative  and  mutual  housing  associations."  There 
are  some  possibilities  in  this  direction. 

Credit  unions  are  another  potential  source  of  financial  assistance 
for  housing.  In  a  number  of  States  these  associations  are  permitted 
to  make  loans  on  the  security  of  real  estate;  the  same  is  true  of  asso¬ 
ciations  organized  under  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act,  but  the  period 
of  such  loans  is  limited  to  2  years.  In  States  where  this  is  not  per¬ 
missible,  loans  might  be  made  on  the  basis  of  other  security.  Also, 
some  of  the  laws  authorize  the  making  of  loans,  secured  only  by 
the  signature  and  good  faith  of  the  borrower,  up  to  $100  and  even  in 
some  States  $300.  Although  these  are  small  amounts,  they  would  be 
helpful  in  cases  where  only  a  simple  dwelling  is  concerned  and  much 
if  not  most  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  family,  on  a  self-help  basis. 
In  other  cases,  such  amounts  could  be  used  toward  the  member  s 
down  payment. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  has  made  numerous  loans  for 
housing  purposes,  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  made  one  to  an 
association  herein  described,  and  probably  many  other  similar  oi- 
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ganizations  have  also  done  this.  Among  cooperative  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  at  least  one  group — the  five  companies  operating  under  a 
unified  system  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota — makes  loans,  to  members 
of  cooperative  associations,  for  housing.  Where  the  insurance  laws 
permit,  this  would  seem  to  be  another  good  use  for  accumulated 
insurance  assets. 

Building  and  loan  associations,  savings  banks,  and  GI  loans  are 
obvious  sources.  The  last-named  undoubtedly  will  be  utilized  more 
effectively  when  regulations  are  worked  out  whereby  the  Veterans 
Administration  guaranty  can  be  applied  to  a  cooperative  project  as 
well  as  to  dwellings  individually  financed.  If  legislation  along  the 
lines  proposed  in  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill  is  enacted,  95-percent 
mortgage  insurance  would  be  available  to  cooperative  and  mutual 
housing  projects,  thus  facilitating  the  obtaining  of  funds  from  the 
regular  lending  agencies. 

PROVISION  OF  TECHNICAL  SERVICE 

Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  major  needs  of  the  new  housing  groups _ 

and  one  that  most  of  them  lack — is  that  of  competence  in  the  technical 
matters  of  law  (incorporating  the  association,  searching  titles,  draw¬ 
ing  up  and  closing  the  land-purchase  and  building-construction  con¬ 
tracts,  etc.);  selection  of  qualified  architects  and  contractors,  as  well 
as  accounting  and  possibly  engineering  service. 

Such  specialized  knowledge  should  be  available  to  cooperatives 
throughout  the  country.  It  could  be  furnished  as  part  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  cooperative  movement,  through  State,  regional,  or  the  national 
federations,  or  could  be  supplied  through  an  independent  association 
of  professional  technicians  operating  as  a  workers’  productive  associa¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  national  association  of  technicians 
(experts  in  accounting,  finance,  law,  architecture,  etc.)  be  established, 
with  branches  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Such  an  organization 
could  enroll  in  its  membership  socially  minded  persons  in  the  above 
professions — all  available  at  designated  local  establishments. 

An  organization  of  the  latter  type,  but  on  a  local  scale,  was  actually 
incorporated  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  just  before  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  This  “housing  producers’  cooperative”  was  started  with  the  idea 
of  enlisting  the  services  of  local  professionals  who  would  furnish 
services  in  all  the  various  lines  needed  in  building  a  house.  This 
association  never  went  into  operation,  as  the  war  stopped  private 
building.  Similar  organizations  are  feasible,  however,  and  might  be 

formed  where  the  appropriate  professions  are  or  can  be  interested  in 
the  idea. 

To  get  such  a  service  into  actual  operation,  however,  presupposes 
some  organizing  drive  and  a  source  from  which  such  a  drive  can 
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emanate.  For  this  reason,  if  technical  service  is  to  be  made  available 
on  either  a  local  or  national  basis,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  moti\ating 
force  will  come  from  the  consumers’  cooperative  movement  rather 

than  from  the  professions  themselves. 

If  this  is  true,  then  undoubtedly  the  cooperatives  would  prefer  that 
such  service  be  provided  as  one  arm  of  the  consumers’  movement 

rather  than  as  a  producer  function. 

Ultimately,  it  seems  probable  that  this  service  will  be  furnished  by 
cooperative  associations  in  the  housing  field.  In  that  case,  as  is  usual 
in  the  consumers’  cooperative  movement,  initiative  will  come  from  the 
local  housing  associations,  which  can  (and  have  the  duty  to)  make 
available  for  the  benefit  of  new  groups  what  they  themselves. had  to 
learn  by  trial  and  error.  This  they  can  do  by  organizing  on  a  State, 
regional,  and  national  basis  and  establishing  in  these  fedeiations 
departments  charged  with  providing  technical  assistance. 

At  present  the  available  machinery  consists  of  a  national  association 
(just  getting  under  way)  at  the  top  and  local  associations  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  'Except  for  one  regional  association  (also  new)  there  is  as  yet 
no  intermediate  organization.  Reports  indicate,  however,  that  with 
housing  groups  springing  up  all  over  the  United  States,  federation 
should  not  be  too  far  in  the  future. 


Chapter  II. — All-the-^\  ay  Cooperative  Housing 

Amalgamated  Housing  Projects,  New  York  City 

The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America  was  the  first  of 
the  labor  unions  to  take  an  active  interest  in  providing  better  housing 
for  wage  earners  at  lower  rentals  through  the  cooperative  method.  At 
the  very  beginning,  however,  the  sponsors  of  this  activity  realized  that 
a  housing  project  should  not  be  confined  to  members  of  one  industry 
or  one  labor  organization. 

The  cooperative  housing  idea  was  first  broached  at  the  1924  con¬ 
vention  of  the  union,  but  no  definite  action  was  taken  until  April  of 
the  following  year.  Prior  to  the  convention  members  of  the  union, 
who  were  also  active  in  the  organization’s  credit  union,  formed  the 
A.  C.  W.  Corporation  1  to  provide  themselves  with  housing  on  a 
cooperative  basis.  This  corporation  was  later  taken  over  by  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  W  orkers  and  acted  as  its  construction  com¬ 
pany.  The  first  project  was  begun  largely  to  demonstrate  that  low- 
lental  housing  is  possible  if  carried  out  on  a  large  scale. 

In  all,  seven  separate  building  projects  were  undertaken — three  by 
the  Amalgamated  Housing  Corporation,  two  by  the  A.  H.  Consumers 
Society,  Inc.,  one  by  Amalgamated  Dwellings,  Inc.,  and  one  by  East 
River  Cooperative  Apartments,  Inc. 

The  size  and  year  of  completion  of  each  of  the  projects  are  shown 
below : 

Amalgamated  Housing  Corporation,  Bronx :  Apartments  Rooms 

ST- -  *»  1.™ 

- - 190  o.).> 

1931-32 _  “ 

-  ,  J  l.»  42(> 

Amalgamated  Dwellings,  Inc.,  Manhattan: 

a  XT19,?0  -  236  930 

A.  H.  Consumers  Society,  Inc.,  Bronx : 

— T~* -  48  128 

1946-47  1 - 1 -  30  108 

Bast  River  Cooperative  Apartments,  Inc.,  Manhattan  : 

194  (-48  ' -  796  3  047 

,.  T°Ial  ~  " -  1.720  0,648 

r  «  S  ?f>  ?®cember  31>  1946-  this  Project  was  under  construction  ;  it  is  limited  to  veterans 
of  world  War  II. 

-  As  of  December  31,  1946,  this  project  had  advanced  to  the  stage  of  receiving  bids  for 
the  construction. 

The  discussion  in  this  section  relates  only  to  the  first  six  of  these 
projects.  The  seventh  (East  River  Cooperative  Apartments)  is  de¬ 
scribed  on  page  19. 


I  his  corporation  has  since  been  dissolved. 
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For  none  of  the  above  construction  were  union  funds  used.  At  the 
beginning,  however,  the  union  acted  as  sponsor  and  guarantor  and 
several  organizations  composed  of  union  members  or  affiliated  with  the 
union  (the  New  York  and  Chicago  Amalgamated  Banks,  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Center,  and  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  Credit  L  moil ) 
advanced  temporary  loans,  to  enable  the  project  to  get  under  way. 
Because  of  the  success  of  the  first  venture,  the  later  projects  were  able 
to  obtain  financing  from  regular  agencies.  However,  as  the  later 
buildings  were  carried  on  largely  for  and  by  the  same  union  group, 
and  notably  under  the  same  leadership,2  the  name  Amalgamated  was 

used  for  all. 

LOCATION  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  BUILDINGS 

The  buildings  of  Amalgamated  Housing  Corporation  and  those  of 
A  H.  Consumers  Society,  Inc.,  occupy  a  triangular  plot  in  one  of  the 
finest  locations  in  the  Bronx.  On  the  north  side  this  development  is 
bounded  by  Van  Cortlandt  Park,  the  city’s  largest  public  park,  con¬ 
sisting  of  some  1,100  acres;  on  the  east,  by  Mosholu  Parkway ;  and  o 
the  south,  by  Jerome  Park  Reservoir.  Families  living  in  these  apart¬ 
ments,  therefore,  have  views  of  the  park,  the  waters  of  the  city  iese  - 
voir  or  the  palisades  of  the  Hudson.  The  proximity  of  the  parks 
means  access  to  the  tennis  courts,  ice  skating,  and  other  outdoor 
recreation  and  exercise  made  available  by  the  park  facilities.  T 
buildings  are  within  5  minutes’  walk  from  two  subways. 

The  first  buildings  erected  by  the  Amalgamated  Housing  Corpora¬ 
tion  are  of  the  walk-up  type,3  five  stories  in  height.  The  buildings 
erected  in  1929-31  are  six  and  seven  stories  m  height,  and  pro^  ide  e  - 
vator  service.  Those  of  the  A.  H.  Consumers  Society  are  two  and 
three  stories  high.  Privacy  is  assured  by  the  installation  of  many 
stairways;  in  the  walk-up  buildings,  only  two  or  three  apartments 
open  onto  a  single  staircase  and  in  the  elevator  buildings,  only  three 

four 

The  buildings  cover  approximately  half  of  the  plot,  the  other  half 
being  used  for  gardens  and  landscaped  areas.  The  structures  are  m 
the  form  of  hollow  rectangles.  Those  erected  prior  to  1941  are  of 
Holland  brick,  of  mixed  colors;  the  succeeding  ones  are  of  domestic 
red  brick.  All  buildings  are  equipped  with  incinerators,  mechanical 
refrigeration,  gas  ranges,  bathtubs  and  showers,  as  well  as  hardwood 
floors  (For  view  of  interior  court  of  Bronx  buildings,  see  co^  ei . ) 

The  downtown  building,  erected  by  Amalgamated  Dwel  nigs.  Inc , 
occupies  a  square  block,  300  x  200  feet,  and  is  bounded  by  Grand, 

2  A  E  Kazan,  the  prime  mover  in  all  the  projects,  and  their  manager  after  completion, 

is  also  the  leader  in  the  East  River  Cooperative  Apartments^  the  deed  which 

s  Elevators  were  eliminated  under  a  comprom.se  reached  on  a  restriction 
had  prohibited  the  erection  of  an  apartment  house  on  the  si  e. 
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Sheriff,  Broome,  and  Columbia  Streets.  This  is  one  of  the  most  neg¬ 
lected  regions  in  the  city  of  New  York;  in  about  a  third  of  the  area  the 
buildings  have  been  either  demolished  or  boarded  up,  and  the  other 
two-thirds  are  occupied  by  industrial  buildings  or  tenement  houses. 
At  one  time  this  was  one  of  the  most  congested  districts  in  the  city. 

The  Amalgamated  structure  is  six  and  seven  stories  in  height,  and 
contains  236  apartments,  ranging  from  two  to  five  rooms.  It  is 
equipped  with  8  automatic  elevators,  incinerators,  mechanical  refrig¬ 
eration,  showers,  and  bathtubs.  The  lay-out  of  the  apartments  and 
the  design  of  the  buildings  is  similar  to  those  in  the  Bronx,  the  same 
architect  having  been  employed  in  both.  The  high  cost  of  land  made 
it  necessary  to  use  a  greater  percentage  of  the  plot  for  the  building— 
60  percent.  A  landscaped  court  of  24,000  square  feet  provides  a 
pleasant  outlook  to  most  of  the  apartments. 

This  building  which  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  its  surroundings — 
demonstrates  the  possibilities  of  cooperative  effort  in  replacing  dilapi¬ 
dated  buildings,  in  substandard  areas,  by  good  housing. 

LEGAL  STATUS  AND  FINANCING 

Amalgamated  Housing  Corporation  and  Amalgamated  Dwellings, 
Inc.,  are  limited-dividend  companies  organized  under  the  New  York 
State  Housing  Act.  A.  H.  Consumers  Society,  Inc.,  is  organized 
under  the  regular  corporation  law. 

The  buildings  erected  by  the  first  two  of  these  organizations  enjoy 
a  20-year  tax  exemption  (on  buildings,  not  land).  In  return,  their 
rental  charge  is  limited  to  $11.00  per  room  in  the  Bronx  and  $12.50 
m  Manhattan.  The  consequent  savings  are  therefore  considerable. 
Lnder  the  original  law,  the  granting  of  tax  exemption  by  the  munici¬ 
pality  was  mandatory,  if  the  project  was  approved  by  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Housing.  The  law  was  subsequently  amended,  making 
city  approval  optional.  As  this  provision  to  some  extent  nullified  the 
benefits  of  the  act,  in  that  it  limited  rentals  without  assuring  tax 
exemption,  the  buildings  erected  in  1941  and  1946,  although  sponsored 
by  the  same  group  as  before,  were  undertaken  as  an  enterprise  of  the 
A  H.  Consumers  Society  which  is  not  under  the  housing  law. 

The  first  six  buildings  cost  nearly  $1,970,000,  of  which  $315,000  was 
for  land  and  $1,654,359  for  construction.  Construction  cost  averaged 
$1,437  per  room  and  38.95  cents  per  cubic  foot  (including  basement 
space).  A  20-year  5-percent  first  mortgage  of  $1,200,000  was  obtained 
from  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  The  remainder  came  from 
payments  by  the  tenant-members,  at  the  rate  of  $500  per  room,  and 
from  the  sale  of  6-percent  preferred  stock  to  tenants,  the  union,  and 
?t  61  friendly  organizations.  In  addition  to  the  tax  exemption  (sav¬ 
ing  nearly  $30,000  a  year,  or  $2.11  per  room  per  month),  savings  were 
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made  in  other  ways— by  the  purchase  of  comparatively  low-cost  land, 
by  the  14-percent  reduction  in  interest  on  the  Metropolitan  mortgage 
(lowering  the  rate  from  the  customary  5i/2  to  5  percent  saved  the  hous¬ 
ing  association  an  estimated  $97,865),  and  from  the  waiver  of  the 
usual  recording  fees,  revenue  stamps,  etc.,  by  the  authorities  and  the 

insurance  company.  . 

Building  7  in  the  Bronx  had  a  construction  cost  ot  $1,003,021 ,  this 

was  at  the  rate  of  $1,322  per  room  and  41.79  cents  per  cubic  foot 

(including  basement).  .  TT 

The  last  unit  erected  in  the  Bronx  by  the  Amalgamated  Housing 
Corporation  was  considerably  smaller  than  its  predecessors  and  con¬ 
tained  only  115  apartments.  The  total  cost  was  about  $570,000,  of 
which  $380,000  was  obtained  on  a  5-percent  first  mortgage  from  t  e 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  and  the  remainder  from  the 

The  success  of  the  Bronx  projects  prompted  Aaron  Rabmowitz 
then  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Housing,  and  Herbert 
H  Lehman,  then  Lieutenant  Governor  (later  Governor)  o  i  ew 
York  to  undertake  the  financial  responsibility  for  the  downtown 
Amalgamated  venture.  During  the  construction  period  they  ad¬ 
vanced  about  $800,000.  The  actual  work,  however,  was  earned  ou 
by  the  same  group  that  built  the  Bronx  buildings.  The  downtown 
building  cost,  for  construction,  $1,064,713-$1.272  per  room  and  38.03 
cents  per  cubic  foot.  The  expenditure  for  land,  however,  was  con¬ 
siderably  higher  proportionately,  bringing  the  total  cost  of  the _pi eject 
to  nearly  $1,520,000.  It  was  financed  by  a  mortgage  loan  of  .  90  .  00 
from  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  $60,100  from  the  sale  of  debenture 

bonds,  and  the  rest  from  members’  down  payments. 

Although  all  the  housing  projects  erected  up  to  1946  received  mm  - 
gage  loans  from  either  an  insurance  company  or  a  savings ;  ban  .  a 
deviation  was  introduced  in  the  construction  of  the  1946-4,  unit  of 
the  A  H.  Consumers  Society.  In  order  to  reduce  the  interest  rate  and 
thus  keep  rentals  down,  the  cooperators  living  m  the  earlier  buildings 
were  urged  to  subscribe  to  mortgage-bond  certficates,  bearing  3  percen 
interest  for  the  first  5  years  and  4  percent  for  the  second  5  years 
The  corporation  will  have  the  right  to  call  m  some  of  these  bonds  e^  eiy 
year,  or  buy  the  entire  amount,  at  will.  Purchasers  of  these  oond 
will  thus  receive  a  fair  return  on  their  investment,  and  the  whole 
operation  will  be  a  demonstration  of  the  effectiveness  of  ^e  I 

'"sutecrite^for  apartments  in  this  building  are  limited  to  veterans 
of  World  War  II,  with  special  preference  for  those  who  lived  in  ot 
Amalgamated  dwellings  before  joining  the  armed  forces.  As  in  ail 
the  other  projects,  they  will  subscribe  for  $500  in  stock  foi  ea  i 
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receiving  in  return  stock  or  a  certificate  of  indebtedness  and  a  lease  to 
an  apartment.  The  lease  runs  for  2  or  2 y2  years,  with  the  option  of 
renewal.  The  corporation,  however,  reserves  the  right  not  to  renew 
the  lease  if  the  applicant  is  found  to  be  undesirable.  (Nearly  70  per¬ 
cent  of  the  original  tenant-cooperators  in  all  the  Amalgamated  build¬ 
ings  still  live  in  the  projects.) 

COST  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  MEMBERSHIP 

In  the  admission  of  housing-association  members,  the  members  of 
labor  organizations  are  given  preference,  but  during  the  nearly  20- 
year  period  of  operation  many  persons  have  changed  their  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  a  good  many  nonunionists  are  now  living  in  the  develop¬ 
ment.  In  general,  preference  is  given  to  wage  earners,  members  of 
labor  unions,  salaried  people,  and  those  who  can  be  classified  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  moderate-income  group.  The  needle  trades,  with  the 
Amalgamated  orkers  members  comprising  the  largest  single  group, 
account  for  about  50  percent  of  the  residents  of  the  Bronx  apartments 
and  about  25  percent  in  the  downtown  building. 

In  the  Bronx  buildings,  the  applicant  for  an  apartment  was  required 
to  raise  at  least  50  percent  of  the  investment;  the  rest  could  be  met  by 
contracting  a  loan.  In  order  to  enable  the  applicant  to  pay  this  loan 
over  a  long  period,  the  assistance  of  the  Jewish  Daily  Forward  (a  labor 
newspaper  in  New  York  City)  was  obtained.  It  arranged  with  the 
Amalgamated  Bank  for  the  latter  to  make  loans  to  prospective  appli¬ 
cants  accepted  by  the  housing  corporation,  permitting  them  to  re¬ 
pay  these  loans  over  a  period  of  10  years  and  using  as  collateral  a 
deposit  of  $1. >0.000  made  by  the  Forward.  That  deposit  was  gradu¬ 
ally  released  as  the  loans  were  repaid. 

In  the  case  of  the  Amalgamated  Dwellings,  Inc.,  Messrs.  Lehman 
and  Rabinowitz  pledged  $350,000  4  and  authorized  the  bank  to  extend 
loans  up  to  70  percent  of  the  required  equity  investment  of  the  ap¬ 
plicant.  On  the  A.  H.  Consumers  Society’s  1941  building,  the  corpo- 
lation  accepted  payment  from  the  prospective  member  partly  in  notes 
to  be  paid  in  the  course  of  several  years  and  partly  in  cash.  These 
notes  were  not  discounted,  as  the  corporation  itself  was  able  to  carry 
the  project. 

The  average  rental  in  the  buildings  of  the  Amalgamated  Housing 
Coipor ation  project  (Bronx)  is  below  $11.00  per  room  per  month; 
in  that  of  the  Amalgamated  Dwellings  (Manhattan)  it  is  $12.22;  and 
in  the  buildings  of  A.  II.  Consumers  Society  erected  in  1941  (Bronx) 
it  is  $13.00.  In  the  latter  association’s  1946—17  Bronx  building  the 
monthly  charge  is  $16.00,  this  higher  figure  being  necessitated  by  the 


4  T,lls  was  in  "ddition  to  the  funds  supplied  by  them  during  the  construction  period. 
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high  cost  of  construction  and  the  fact  that  no  tax  relief  is  granted. 

Two  factors  tending  to  retard  the  growth  of  cooperative  housing 
are  inability  on  the  part  of  a  good  many  applicants  to  raise  the  equity 
investment,  and  the  uncertainty  of  being  able  to  recapture  the  equity 
investment  if  at  any  time  the  applicant  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the 

cooperative  housing  project. 

In  the  Amalgamated,  the  redemption  problem  has  been  handled  very 
successfully  thus  far,  notwithstanding  that  the  first  buildings  were 
built  in  a  period  of  high  prices  and  were  subjected  almost  immediately 
to  an  unprecedented  period  of  depression.  Reserves  for  redemption  of 
shares  have  been  built  up  through  the  voluntary  contributions  by  the 
residents,  over  a  number  of  years,  of  half  of  their  patronage  refunds 
from  A.  H.  Consumers  Society  and  the  housing  corporation.  In  the 
spring  of  1946  these  reserves  totaled  some  $250,000  m  the  Bronx  and 
$65  000  in  the  downtown  project,  and  the  A.  H.  Co-op  Community 
News  could  report  (issue  of  October  1946)  that  no  persons  had  left 
the  community  who  had  not  “received  a  full  refund  of  their  equity. 
Distribution  of  refunds  on  the  1944-45  operations  of  the  two  Bronx 
associations  (housing  and  service)— exceeding  $50.000— was  then  m 
process.  Members  were  being  urged  to  continue  their  previous  con¬ 
tributions  to  reserves,  because  “no  one  can  foretell  what  the  future 
will  bring.” 

COMMUNITY  AND  COOPERATIVE  ACTIVITIES 

As  the  Amalgamated  residents  are  a  fairly  homogeneous  group  and 
by  themselves  form  a  good-sized  community,  they  have  developed  a 
community  spirit  and  carry  on  many  activities  together.  Among  these, 
cultural  activities  form  a  considerable  part.  In  the  Bronx  they  include 
Sunday  afternoon  forums  on  topics  of  current  interest,  folk  dancing, 
classes  in  current  events,  consumers’  cooperation,  drama,  book-review 
group,  dancing  (children) ,  nutrition,  etc.  For  the  children  there  are 
also  a  nursery  school,  supervised  game-room  activities,  and  an  all-day 
Saturday  recreation  program  under  the  direction  of  seven  counselors. 

During  the  war  the  Amalgamated  members  raised  funds  from 
which  were  paid  half  of  the  rents  of  resident  fathers  who  were  drafted, 
in  order  to  insure  that  their  families  would  be  able  to  keep  their 

apartments.  .  .  . 

Both  the  Bronx  and  Manhattan  projects  carry  on  business  activities 

other  than  housing.  These  activities  in  the  Bronx  are  conducted  by 
the  A.  H.  Consumers  Society,  Inc.,  and  downtown,  by  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Dwellings  Cooperative  Service,  Inc.,  the  stockholders  m  both 
of  these  being  identical  with  the  stockholders  of  the  housing 
corporation. 
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The  A.  H.  Consumers  Society,  originally  formed  as  a  service  or¬ 
ganization,  is  gradually  taking  on  more  and  more  functions.  At 
present  this  corporation  distributes  milk  and  electricity  cooperatively, 
luns  a  laundry  service,  and  operates  a  food  store  in  the  development. 
It  assumed  the  function  of  purchasing  the  stock  of  outgoing  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Amalgamated  Housing  Corporation  in  cases  in  which 
there  are  no  new  applicants  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  wish  to 
withdraw.  It  extends  loans  to  prospective  new  applicants  when  they 
are  unable  to  raise  the  required  investment,  and  has  also  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  erecting  any  additional  buildings. 

The  net  earnings  of  this  corporation  for  the  years  1944-46  were 
$20,545,  $18,906,  and  $24,560,  respectively.  These  earnings  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  members  in  proportion  to  their  patronage. 

Recently  this  corporation  also  acquired  the  greater  part  of  the  va¬ 
cant  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Bronx  Amalgamated  proj¬ 
ect,  with  a  view  to  erecting  additional  cooperative  apartments.  It 
also  acquired  16,000  square  feet  of  business  property  on  which  it  in¬ 
tends  to  operate  a  cooperative  retail  shopping  center  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community. 

East  River  Cooperative  Apartments,  New  York  City 

Thus  far,  to  the  Bureau’s  knowledge,  only  one  cooperative  project 
has  been  undertaken  under  an  urban  redevelopment  law.  It  is  the 
East  River  Cooperative  Apartments. 

Some  20  States  have  passed  urban  redevelopment  laws,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  facilitate  slum  clearance  and  the  reclaiming  of  blighted 
areas.  Such  processes,  of  course,  imply  large-scale  operation  and 
great  amounts  of  money.  Probably  very  few  cooperative  groups, 
by  themselves,  would  be  financially  or  technically  qualified  to  provide 
housing  under  the  redevelopment  plan.  If,  however,  they  could  en¬ 
list  the  interest  of  existing  cooperatives,  and  of  one  or  more  limited- 
dividend,  philanthropic,  public,  or  mutual  housing  enterprises,  such 
a  project  might  be  feasible. 

Such  agencies  have  in  most  cases  a  surplus  of  applicants  for  hous- 
ing,  who  could  be  referred  to  the  housing  cooperative,  as  well  as  the 
necessary  business  and  administrative  experience. 

Also,  the  urban  redevelopment  laws  generally  provide  a  method 
for  land  acquisition,  through  condemnation  procedure  if  necessary; 
some  of  these  laws  likewise  permit  reduction  of  land  charges  to  a 
level  consistent  with  its  use  for  dwellings  or  apartment  houses.5 

PriCl°f  bHfhted  Pr°Perty  is  ordinarily  so  much  greater  than  a  reasonable 
unlel,  ,  a“  l‘fban  redevelopment  project  would  start  with  an  impossible  debt  burden 
nless  a  large  part  of  the  deflation  loss  were  met  from  public  funds. 
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Tax  exemption  on  the  increased  value  of  the  redeveloped  area,  for  a 

fixed  period  of  years,  is  also  provided  in  some  statutes. 

The  East  River  Cooperative  Apartments  will  embrace  eight  city 
blocks,  an  area  of  approximately  522,500  square  feet;  included  in 
this  area  are  a  playground  at  the  extreme  northwest  corner.  Pub  ic 
School  110  at  the  extreme  northeast  corner,  as  well  as  the  building 
of  Amalgamated  Dwellings,  Inc.,  a  cooperative  housing  project  built 
in  1930  (see  p.  14).  The  new  enterprise  is  undertaken  by  a  group 
of  sponsors  representing  subscribers  to  the  apartments,  the  City 
of  New  York,  and  the  financial  agency  supplying  80  percent  of  the 

required  funds  as  a  mortgage  loan. 

This  is  an  area  in  which  property  values  have  been  declining  for 
years.  Vladeck  Houses— a  city-sponsored  low-rent  housing  project— 
are  situated  nearby.  Except  for  this  city  slum-clearance  project  and 
the  Amalgamated  building,  no  new  housing  has  been  undertaken  m 
this  district  for  many  years. 

METHOD  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  sponsors  undertook  to  raise  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project 
by  the  sale  of  stock  or  debenture  bonds  to  the  applicants  for  housing 
in  the  new  enterprise.  If  necessary,  the  sponsors  may  attempt  to 
obtain  additional  funds  from  other  individuals  and  agencies  that 
might  be  willing  to  assist  in  financing  the  development.  The  in¬ 
dividual  prospective  cooperator  is  required  to  subscribe  to  $500  of 
stock  or  debentures  for  each  room  for  which  he  applies ;  of  this  amount, 
$100  per  room  is  paid  at  the  time  his  application  is  filed  and  accepted. 

When  this  plan  was  at  first  conceived,  four  local  savings  banks 
agreed  to  undertake  the  financing,  construction,  and  completion  of  the 
project.  It  was  understood  that  the  cooperative  organization  would 
raise  20  percent  of  the  cost,  from  the  sources  above  noted.  The  banks 
were  to  accept  a  purchase-money  mortgage  to  the  extent  of  the  other  80 
percent.  This  loan  was  to  run  for  25  years  at  4  percent,  with  about 
2  percent  amortization.  The  local  saving  banks  were  later  replaced 
by  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  which  was  willing  to  accept  3i/2 
percent  in  interest,  and  the  plan  was  modified  to  the  extent  that  the 
responsibility  for  the  construction  and  completion  of  the  project  was 
shifted  to  the  cooperative  organization.  The  insurance  company  lim¬ 
ited  itself  to  a  loan  not  to  exceed  $5,600,000,  or  80  percent  of  a  total 
cost  of  $7,000,000. 

Under  the  law,  the  city  agrees  to  accept  the  present  assessed  value 
(i.  e.,  the  unimproved  value)  of  the  property  as  the  tax  base.  The 
value  of  the  improvements— buildings,  and  improvements  to  land— is 
exempted  from  taxes  for  a  period  of  25  years,  after  which  the  associa- 
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tion  will  pay  taxes  on  the  full  assessed  value.  The  return  on  invest¬ 
ment  is  limited  to  6  percent  of  the  total  actual  cost. 

Cooperators  will  pay  towards  maintenance  a  charge  (rental)  not  to 
exceed  $15  per  room;  no  rent  refunds  or  rebates  are  to  be  declared  by 
the  cooperative  organization  during  the  first  5  years.  All  savings  are 
to  be  applied  to  reducing  the  mortgage  indebtedness.  The  $15  per 
room  will  go  to  pay  interest  on  the  mortgage,  depreciation,  mainte¬ 
nance,  taxes,  etc.  The  “level  payment”  plan  of  amortization  of  mort¬ 
gage  under  which  the  total  monthly  payments  remain  constant  (but 
with  an  increasing  amount  of  this  going  on  principal  as  interest  pay¬ 
ments  decrease),  is  to  be  used  to  decrease  the  mortgage  liability. 

THE  BUILDINGS 

The  East  River  Development  will  consist  of  three  12-story  buildings, 
containing  796  apartments,  and  a  total  of  3,047  rooms.  Each  building 
will  occupy  a  square  block.  In  addition,  one  block  will  be  taken  up 
with  a  garage  and  a  community  building  to  serve  the  tenant 
cooperators. 

Some  of  the  present  streets  will  be  eliminated;  others  are  to  be 
widened.  When  the  project  is  completed,  only  one  street  will  cross 
the  development.  Children  going  to  school  or  to  the  playground  will 
cross  only  one  public  street.  The  buildings  will  occupy  25  percent  of 
the  net  land  area,  or  approximately  18  percent  of  the  gross  area 
(including  streets).  The  greater  part  of  the  land  will  be  developed  as 
gardens  and  courts,  allowing  sufficient  air  and  light  in  each  apart¬ 
ment.  With  very  few  exceptions,  every  apartment  will  have  cross- 
ventilation  and  privacy ;  in  each,  the  rooms  are  all  accessible  from  a 
central  foyer. 

COST  TO  INDIVIDUAL  MEMBER 

As  noted,  the  prospective  member  must  subscribe  for  stock  or  de¬ 
bentures  in  the  corporation  at  the  rate  of  $500  per  room,  and  at  the 
time  of  application  must  deposit  $100  per  room  as  evidence  of  his 
good  faith.  Before  construction  begins,  he  must  have  paid  in  50 
percent,  or  $250  per  room,  and  by  the  time  the  buildings  are  com¬ 
pleted,  the  entire  amount.  The  monthly  charge  of  $15  per  room  will 
remain  constant,  and  will  go  towards  paying  his  share  of  interest, 
amortization,  maintenance,  repairs,  insurance,  etc.  After  the  first 
5  years,  if  that  charge  should  prove  to  be  excessive,  the  excess  is  to 
be  returned  as  a  rebate  or  refund.  As  the  mortgage  is  reduced,  the 
equity  of  the  member  is  correspondingly  increased. 

No  method  has  been  devised  to  assist  prospective  cooperators  who 
have  difficulty  in  raising  the  $500  per  room.  Thus  far,  only  a  small 
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percentage  of  the  prospective  registered  subscribers  has  signified  the 
need  of  contracting  loans  to  enable  them  to  join. 

PRESENT  STATUS  OF  PROJECT 

By  mid-November,  1946,  more  than  75  percent  of  the  apartments 
had  been  applied  for.  Plans  had  been  drawn  for  the  first  building 
(the  three  buildings  are  alike  in  design)  and  it  was  hoped  that  work 

could  be  started  by  the  spring  of  1947. 

With  practically  the  same  sponsors  and  the  same  management  here 
as  in  the  Amalgamated  projects,  performance  is  assured.  However, 
the  financial  success  of  the  undertaking  depends,  m  essence,  upon  the 
price  of  building  materials  and  cost  of  labor  when  construction  be¬ 
gins  To  stay  within  the  rent  limitation,  the  total  actual  cost  of 
the  project  cannot  exceed  $7,000,000.  If  material  costs  rise  so  high 
as  to  bring  the  total  cost  above  that  figure  the  project  will  have  to  be 
abandoned  or  modified.  Rising  price  levels  have  already  necessitated 
a  revision  of  the  original  financing,  resulting  in  a  change  of  lending 
agency  (i.  e.,  from  savings  banks  to  insurance  company),  in  order  to 
economize.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  project  succeeds,  it  may  be 
extended  to  the  East  River  Drive  (Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Drive)  — 
thus  adding  an  area  slightly  larger  than  the  one  embraced  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  undertaking. 

Group  Housing  Cooperative,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Group  Housing  Cooperative  was  formed  in  May  1944.  Any  person 
interested  in  the  expansion  of  cooperative  housing  is  eligible  foi 
membership  in  this  organization,  upon  subscribing  for  two  $5  shares 
of  stock.  Membership  in  Group  Housing  Cooperative  is  a  prerequi¬ 
site  for  membership  in  any  housing  project  developed  by  it;  how¬ 
ever,  such  membership  is  not  in  itself  a  guaranty  of  a  dwelling  nor 

of  membership  in  any  GHC  community.  _ 

During  the  first  2  years  of  its  existence  the  association  did  educa¬ 
tional  work  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  cooperative  housing,  with 
a  view  to  the  actual  provision  of  dwellings  as  soon  as  conditions  per¬ 
mitted.  The  work  was  carried  on  through  standing  committees  on 
membership,  planning,  finance,  legal  matters,  public  relations,  and 

education. 

The  association  had  411  members  by  the  end  of  December  1946.  with 
7  additional  applications  awaiting  approval. 

PROCEDURE  FOR  SPONSORED  PROJECTS 

Each  project  which  the  parent  organization  sponsors  and  develops 
is  to  be  incorporated  separately.  The  function  of  GHC  will  be  to 
perform,  in  consultation  with  the  members,  all  the  preliminaries— 
land  acquisition,  provision  of  legal,  architectural,  and  accounting 
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services,  and  community  lay-out— up  to  the  time  when  a  sufficient 
proportion  (25  percent)  of  the  potential  members  has  invested  in  the 
project.  At  that  time  a  new  corporation  will  be  formed  whose  board 
will  then  carry  the  work  through  to  completion,  with  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  GHC. 

The  prospective  members  of  the  new  community  (having  already 
joined  GHC)  will  join  the  project  cooperative,  in  which  each  family 
will  have  only  one  vote.  Each  will  subscribe  for  stock  in  an  amount 
corresponding  to  the  value  of  the  dwelling  selected  by  it. 

It  is  planned  that  all  of  the  projects  sponsored  by  GHC  shall  be 
“cooperative  all  the  way.”  Each  member  family  will  have  a  perma¬ 
nent  lease  on  the  unit  of  its  choice,  but  will  not  hold  title  to  it.  If 
at  any  time  the  family  desires  smaller  or  larger  quarters  it  will  have 
preference,  as  regards  existing  vacancies,  over  any  new  member. 

-  BANNOCKBURN  PROJECT 

Early  in  1946  the  124-acre  Bannockburn  golf  course,  lying  a  short 
distance  outside  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  Maryland,  which  had 
been  taken  over  by  the  Potomac  River  Naval  Command  and  operated 
as  a  service  recreation  center,  was  put  up  at  public  auction. 

Cooperators’  Properties,  an  association  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  buildings  for  the  use  of  cooperatives  in  and  around  Wash¬ 
ington,  agreed  to  act  as  trustee,  receive  subscriptions  under  a  syndicate 
arrangement,  purchase  the  tract,  and  give  GHC  a  9-month  option  on 
it.  It  was  successful  in  purchasing  the  property  for  $193,000. 

Architects  were  then  employed  who  drew  up  a  plan  for  a  “balanced 
community”  with  various  types  and  sizes  of  dwellings,  shopping 
center,  parks  and  recreation  areas,  and  community  center  (the  club¬ 
house  of  the  former  club) . 

It  was  found  that,  retaining  the  natural  wooded  areas  and  adjacent 
open  land  for  parks,  some  600  dwellings  could  be  provided  in  the  area, 
with  a  density  of  not  over  5  families  per  acre.  The  community  as 
planned  would  consist  largely  of  single-family  houses,  with  a  few 
semidetached  dwellings,  each  with  50-foot  frontage,  and  three  apart¬ 
ment  buildings  up  to  8  stories  in  height,  each  set  in  a  landscaped  area 
of  4  to  6  acres.  The  provision  of  various-sized  units  would  facilitate 
transfer  from  one  to  another  as  families  grew  or  contracted  in  size. 

The  total  cost  was  estimated  as  between  5  and  6  million  dollars. 

It  was  reported  that  a  large  insurance  company,  interested  in  long¬ 
term  financing,  was  giving  serious  consideration  to  placing  a  mortgage 
loan  on  the  project. 

Local  zoning  regulations  specified  single-family  dwellings  only. 
The  association’s  application  for  rezoning  the  area  was  denied.  Appli- 
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cation  lor  rehearing,  in  April,  1947,  was  to  be  made  Ini the 

the  association  decided  to  go  ahead  w  ith  a  small  pilot  developme 

of  18  single-family  houses  on  4  acres  of  the  land. 


Conditions  of  Membership 


The  association  for  the  new  community  Bannockburn  C™Perat 
was  incorporated  under  Maryland  law  in  August  1946.  As  t  was 
a  cooperative  law,  cooperative  features  were  incorporated  in  the  bj 
laws  These  included  nonprofit  operation;  one  vote  per  member 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  stock  owned ;  and  proxy  voting  (requn  ed 
by  the  law)  only  by  a  member  of  the  absentee’s  family  and  no  more 
In  one  pLy  voted  by  any  member  The  bylaws  also —  ^e 
association  to  fair  labor  practices  ,n  dealing  with  >« 
purchase  of  materials  through  cooperative  sources,  gi  g  P 
to  commodities  produced  under  union  conditions. 

Membership  in  the  association  was  limited  to  membeis  of  G  C 
expect  to  live  in  Bannockburn  village.  Preference  was  given  in  the 
following  order :  ( 1 )  To  persons  who  had  subscribed  to  the  purchase 

S3  under  which  the  land  was  bid  in;  (2)  to  persons  who  were 
members  of  GHC  at  the  time  of  purchase,  but  did  not subsets it 
syndicate;  and  (3)  to  persons  who  joined  GHC  liter  the t  purcha  ^ 
The  latter  two  classes  had  preference  in  the  order  in  which  they  had 
joined  GHC.  However,  any  applicant  could  be  rejected  ,f  it  appeared 
that  he  “or  any  member  of  his  family  unit  has  shown  an  attitude  in- 
consistent  with  the  principles  or  bylaws  adopted  by  GHC  or  . 

nockburn  Cooperators.  i  nav. 

Each  member  must  buy  5  shares  at  $1  each,  and  make  a  down  pay 

ment  of  $900 — $200  at  time  of  admission  and  $100  per  mon  i  o 
Text  i  months  (the  subscriptions  of  syndicate  subscribers  may  be 
applied  to  this  amount).  A  further  payment  of  up  to  $50  may  be 
required,  but  no  more  thereafter  until  definite  construction  commit¬ 
ment  has  been  made  for  the  particular  dwelling  unit  select e  .  i 
expected  that  the  member  equity  required  will  range  from  15  to 

PTlriHc".i„n  of  dwelling  units  are  to  be  in  the  same  order 

-1^1*" — on  was  sufficiently  well  orgmiixed  to 
take  over  the  property,  reimbursing  the  parent  association 
expenditures  and  assuming  the  legal,  architectural,  rod  other  commit 
ments.  The  association  does  not  plan  to  begin  coi.^ 

“materials  and  manpower  are  available  and  prices  appear * abth^ 
_ probably  not  before  the  summer  of  194 ,  or  even  later.  In  the  mean 
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time  the  land  is  being  leased  as  a  golf  course  at  a  rental  high  enough 
to  cover  taxes  andlnterest  on  the  mortgage. 

Our  Cooperative  House,  Neiv  York  City 

This  project  arose  from  the  desire  of  Consumers'  Cooperative  Serv¬ 
ices  (an  organization  operating  a  chain  of  cafeterias  in  New  York 
City)  to  further  the  expansion  of  the  cooperative  movement.  Un¬ 
claimed  patronage  refunds  (minus  taxes)  on  nonmember  business 
were  put  into  a  reserve  for  such  expansion.  By  1929,  after  9  years’ 
operation,  the  reserve  had  grown  to  over  $136,000. 

Canvass  of  the  membership  indicated  housing  as  a  preferred  field 
for  action.  A  piece  of  land  in  the  Chelsea  district  of  downtown 
Manhattan  was  bought  and  a  subsidiary,  Rochdale  Housing  Corpo¬ 
ration,  was  formed  to  undertake  the  construction  of  an  apartment 
house. 

The  building  was  a  12-story  structure,  built  in  the  form  of  an  H, 
with  court  gardens,  elevator  service,  roof  garden  with  a  view  of  the 
Hudson  River,  and  cooperative  cafeteria. 

Of  the  66  apartments,  30  had  4  rooms,  there  was  one  5-room  pent¬ 
house  apartment,  and  the  rest  had  1  to  3  rooms  each.  They  were 
equipped  with  extra-large  windows,  electric  refrigerators,  and  many 
extra  “gadgets  ;  several  also  had  fireplaces.  Members  were  required 
to  invest  sums  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $4,200,  depending  on  the  size 
and  location  of  their  apartment.  They  received,  for  this,  third- 
mortgage  bonds  and  a  50-year  lease.  Original  monthly  payments 
ranged  from  $44  to  $65  7  for  1  room,  $66  to  $93  7  for  3  rooms,  and  $77 
to  $134  7  for  4  rooms;  these,  it  is  reported,  were  from  one-fourth  to 
one-third  lower  than  those  charged  for  comparable  apartments  in  the 
neighborhood. 

FINANCING 

Construction  was  completed  and  the  apartments  were  ready  for 
occupancy  by  October  1930.  The  total  cost  was  $652,700,  of  which 
$190,000  went  for  land,  $395,890  for  construction,  and  $66,810  for  fees 
and  financing  cost. 

The  money  was  raised  by  a  first-mortgage  loan  of  $300,000  from  the 
Bowery  Savings  Bank,  a  second  mortgage  of  $130,000  ($99,152  sub¬ 
scribed  by  members  and  $30,848  by  CCS),  a  third  mortgage  of  $119,- 
600  raised  by  the  tenants,  a  fourth  mortgage  of  $37,700  held  by  CCS, 
and  a  loan  of  $65,400  to  run  until  such  time  as  all  the  apartments 
were  taken  by  member-owners. 

An  association,  Our  Cooperative  House,  was  formed  by  the  resi¬ 
dents  and  took  over  the  management  of  the  place,  on  a  50-year  lease 
from  Rochdale  Housing  Corporation. 


■  These  top  amounts  were  later  reduced  to  $60,  $80,  and  $115. 
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By  the  end  of  the  first  year  47  apartments  had  been  taken  by  ten- 
ant-owners;  the  rest  were  leased  to  nonmembers.  The  operations 
during  this  period  yielded  a  surplus  of  $4,364,  from  which  a  patron¬ 
age  refund  amounting  to  3  weeks’  rent  for  each  tenant  (total.  $3,234) 

was  paid.  .  .  ,  .  ,  •  , 

However  the  depression,  a  factor  not  anticipated  when  the  piojet 

was  undertaken,  began  to  make  itself  felt  with  greater  and  greater 
severity.  The  financial  obligations  of  membership  and  even  ot  non¬ 
member  rental  in  the  new  building  were  high— more  than  most 
people  were  willing  to  undertake  in  view  of  the  great  uncertainties 
of  the  time.  Also,  there  was  a  continuous  turn-over  in  membeiship. 
resulting  partly  from  loss  of  employment  but  also  largely  from  a 
shifting  from  job  to  job,  which  entailed  removal  from  the  neigh  >or- 
hood.  The  result  was  that,  notwithstanding  a  rent  reduction  in  l.»3.» 
and  again  in  1937,  the  association  could  hardly  keep  ^the  building 
filled  8& much  less  attract  owner-members.  Although  47  apartments 
were  taken  by  owners  at  the  start,  by  1931  there  were  only  31  of  these 
left  The  following  year  the  number  rose  to  38,  but  this  proved  to  be 
the  peak.  Thereafter  the  number  fell  off  continuously  until  by  1944 
onlv  1 1  remained ;  the  other  55  residents  were  renters. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  the  association  was  run  economi¬ 
cally  and  had  been  able  to  operate  within  its  income  until  1935.  when 
it  sustained  a  loss  (of  about  $1,000)  for  the  first  time.  A  slight  re¬ 
covery  for  several  years  thereafter  was  followed  by  operating  losses 

year  after  year,  beginning  with  1940. 

The  association  had  been  able  to  meet  its  obligations  as  regards  both 
first  and  second  mortgages  throughout  the  period,  however.  By  1937 
it  had  reduced  its  first  mortgage  to  $247,000  and  by  1940  to  $222.0  . 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  parent  association,  Consumers'  Coopera¬ 
tive  Services,  had  had  to  increase  its  investment  from  $133,948  in 
1930  to  $154,762  in  1937.  During  the  ensuing  3  years  Our  (  ooperatn  e 
House  was  able  to  retire  about  $5,000  of  CCS’s  second-mortgage  bonds 
and  about  $4,500  of  the  loan  the  association  had  advanced  for  mem¬ 
bers’  equity  (pending  sale  of  the  remaining  apartments)  ;  this  reduced 

the  CCS  investment  to  $148,702  by  March  1940. 

However,  interest  on  the  third  mortgage  had  gone  unpaid  since 
1940  and  that  on  the  fourth  mortgage  since  1937.  None  had  ever  been 
paid  on  the  $10,000  worth  of  common  stock  held  by  CCS. 

In  1940  the  first-mortgage  holder  offered  a  new  mortgage  with  a  sub¬ 
stantially  lower  interest  and  amortization  rate,  provided  the  prin- 

*  This,  of  course,  was  an  experience  common  to  most  apartment  houses  in  the  /3°s  espe¬ 
cially  those  with  fairly  high  rent  levels.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Our 
the  banks  which  had  foreclosed  on  properties  in  distress  lowered  rents  sharply,  v<ipine  ou 
the  previous  advantage  enjoyed  by  tenants  of  the  cooperative  (see  p.  - 
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cipal  was1  reduced  to  $200,000.  This  was  done  with  the  assistance  of 
CCS — a  process  which  resulted  in  raising  the  latter’s  total  investment 
in  the  enterprise  to  an  all-time  peak  of  $166,993,  as  of  March  31,  1942, 
and  in  its  taking  over  the  operation  of  the  building.  With  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  second-mortgage  holders,  the  interest  rate  on  their  bonds 
was  reduced  from  6  to  5  percent.  By  this  time  only  $26,000  of  the 
$185,000  in  third-mortgage  bonds  was  held  by  members  living  in  the 
building,  which  meant  an  interest  obligation  on  $159,000. 

This  heavy  burden,  and  the  additional  problems  entailed  by  the 
war,  in  the  form  of  increased  operating  costs  and  frozen  rent  levels, 
made  necessary  another  financial  operation  in  1944-45,  when  the  or¬ 
ganization  was  faced  with  the  impossible  prospect  of  having  to  redeem 
nearly  half  of  the  second-mortgage  bonds  which  were  to  fall  due  on 
September  30,  1945.  A  plan  was  formulated  by  which  Our  Coopera¬ 
tive  House  was  to  be  dissolved  and  Rochdale  Housing  Corporation 
reorganized  with  two  classes  of  stock:  The  common  stock  ($10,000  in 
amount),  owned  by  CCS;  and  nonvoting,  noncumulative  preferred 
stock  ($100  per  share,  total  $130,000).  Third-mortgage  holders  were 
offered  a  choice  of  preferred  stock  to  the  face  value  of  their  holdings 
(in  exchange  for  their  bonds)  or  cash  equal  to  16*4  percent  of  such 
face  value.  It  was  reported  that  about  two-thirds  asked  for  cash  and 
one-third  accepted  preferred  stock.  The  plan  also  met  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  second-mortgage  bondholders,  who  not  only  voted  an 
extension  of  time  for  the  bonds  coming  due  but  oversubscribed  the 
issue. 

This  reorganization  left  the  financial  arrangement  as  follows:  A 
4-percent  first  mortgage  of  $180,000,  repayable  at  the  rate  of  $4,000  per 
year,  held  by  the  State  Insurance  Fund;  a  5-percent  second  mortgage 
of  $121,000,  held  by  65  investors  (CCS  holding  $20,000  of  this)  ;  and 
preferred  stock  of  $130,000.  held  by  15  investors  (CCS  holding 
$90,000). 

TERMINATION  OF  THE  PROJECT 

As  of  January  1, 1946,  Our  Cooperative  House  went  out  of  existence 
and  this  cooperative  experiment  came  to  an  end.  The  9  remaining 
tenant-owners  (who  were  among  the  third-mortgage  holders  affected 
by  the  above  reorganization)  were  given  2-year  leases  at  “maintenance 
rentals.  Hereafter,  CCS  will  operate  the  house  (as  it  has  actually 
been  doing  for  the  past  6  years)  through  Rochdale  Housing  Corpora¬ 
tion.  All  apartments  will  be  leased  and  none  tenant-owned.  In 
other  words,  the  project  has  become  simply  an  investment  of  CCS, 
not  an  enterprise  run  cooperatively  by  and  for  resident-members. 

A  report  from  the  organization  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics  stated  that,  notwithstanding  rent  ceilings  and  increased  labor  and 
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maintenance  costs,  the  reduction  in  carrying  charges  and  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  vacancies  were  providing  a  safe  margin  in  operations  for  t  e 

current  (1946)  year. 

Opinions  vary  as  to  the  causes  of  failure.  All  agree  that  the  pri¬ 
mary  reason  was  the  dislocation  caused  by  the  depression  and  the 
consequent  unwillingness  of  prospective  members  to  undertake 
financial  obligations  of  such  magnitude.  One  of  the  greatest  problems, 
as  one  of  the  original  members  points  out,  was  only  accentuated  by 
the  depression.  That  was  the  continual  shifting  of  the  working  popu¬ 
lation  from  which  the  cooperative  membership  was  drawn.  1  his 
group  consisted  of  social  workers,  professional  people,  and  high-grade 
white-collar  workers.  Even  before  the  depression,  they  moved  from 
job  to  job,  either  within  the  city  or  to  positions  outside.  This  mobility 
resulted  in  a  remarkable  instability  in  cooperative  membership.  Other 
factors  mentioned  were  the  rather  high  interest  rates,  maintained 
after  current  rates  had  fallen,  the  high  luxury  level  of  the  project,  and 
apartments  ill-adapted  for  general  use.  Criticism  of  apartment  lay¬ 
out  and  planning  centered  in  the  small  size  of  the  bedrooms  ( not  suit¬ 
able  for  family  use)  and  in  the  large  proportion  of  4-room  apart¬ 
ments.  Families  (counted  upon  to  take  the  larger  apartments)  found 
the  neighborhood— which  was  more  suited  for  single  business  and 
professional  people  and  couples— not  convenient  for  raising  children. 
All  these  factors  made  impossible  the  securing  of  a  full  tenant-owner¬ 
ship,  and  without  this  the  project  could  not  succeed. 


United  Workers'  Buildings,  New  York  City 


Many  years  ago  a  small  group  of  needle-trades  workers  leased  one 
floor  in  a  house  in  New  York,  on  a  cooperative  basis.  As  the  group 
increased,  the  whole  house  was  taken  over,  and  certain  social  features 
were  added  and  a  summer  camp  was  started.  These  proved  so  popular 
that  the  field  of  activities  was  broadened  until  at  one  tune  the  United 
Workers  Cooperative  Association  was  the  largest  and  most  active 

cooperative  group  in  New  York  City. 

Beginning  in  1925,  the  association  bought  tract  after  tract  of  land, 
finally  owning  6  city  blocks,  all  bordering  on  Bronx  Park.  On  this 

land  several  apartment  buildings  were  elected. 

The  first  project  contained  four  units  surrounding  a  large  central 
garden,  and  provided  339  dwelling  units.  One  section  of  this  group 
consisted  of  “bachelors’  quarters”  (single  furnished  rooms)  ;  each  3 
of  these  had  a  common  bathroom  and  a  kitchen  was  provided  tor 
every  12  rooms.  The  second  block  of  buildings  contained  385  apart¬ 
ments  and  was  in  the  form  of  an  E. 

These  were  5-story,  walk-up  apartments.  As  no  wing  was  more 
than  2  rooms  deep,  every  room  looked  out  either  upon  a  street  oi  upon 
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the  interior  garden.  Special  care  was  taken  to  obtain  cross  ventilation. 
Less  than  50  percent  of  the  ground  space  was  occupied  by  the 
buildings.  Each  kitchen  was  equipped  with  gas  range,  refrigerator, 
and  dumbwaiter ;  each  bathroom  had  shower  as  well  as  tub. 

CONDITIONS  OF  MEMBERSHIP 

Membership  in  the  union  of  the  applicant’s  trade  was  a  prerequisite 
to  joining  the  housing  group.  The  equity  required  of  each  prospective 
member  was  $250  per  room,  half  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  joining  and 
the  rest  within  a  year.  The  monthly  payment  was  at  the  rate  of  $14 
or  $14.50  per  room,  the  amount  varying  according  to  the  location  of 
the  apartment  chosen. 

Originally,  the  member-purchaser  received  no  stock  in  the  enter¬ 
prise,  but  simply  a  receipt  for  the  amount  paid  in  and  a  2-year  lease  to 
his  dwelling.  At  the  end  of  2  years,  if  he  was  still  acceptable  to  the 
other  residents,  his  lease  was  to  be  renewed;  if  not,  he  had  to  leave, 
in  which  case  his  principal  was  to  be  returned,  without  interest,  minus 
his  proportional  share  of  the  cost  of  redecorating  the  apartment  for 
a  new  tenant.  Subleasing  was  not  allowed;  a  resident  leaving,  for 
any  reason,  before  expiration  of  his  lease  had  to  return  the  apartment 
to  the  association. 

COOPERATIVE  AND  COMMUNAL  FEATURES 

Community  activities  carried  on  by  the  association  were  numerous 
and  varied.  They  included  a  kindergarten  and  day  nursery  with 
four  full-time  teachers;  after-school  classes  in  Yiddish  and  Jewish 
history  for  children  of  grammar-school  age,  and  evening  classes  in 
English  for  the  adults  of  the  colony;  a  “youth  cooperative”  which 
arranged  for  lectures,  discussion  groups,  and  various  recreational 
activities,  such  as  concerts,  entertainments,  hikes,  etc.;  a  community 
library;  an  auditorium;  a  large  gymnasium  with  the  usual  “gym” 
equipment,  a  piano,  shower  room,  locker  room,  and  a  room  for  steam 
baths;  a  health  clinic;  the  year-round  camp  already  mentioned  (near 
Beacon,  N.  Y.)  ;  collective  purchasing  of  gas,  electricity,  ice,  and  milk; 
and  seven  cooperative  stores — a  grocery  store,  meat  market,  fish  mar¬ 
ket,  vegetable  store,  delicatessen,  laundry,  and  restaurant.  Earnings 
from  the  latter  were  not  to  be  returned  in  patronage  refunds  but  were 
to  be  used  for  community  purposes,  as  under  the  Belgian  system. 

LABOR  POLICY 

This  group  had  a  well-defined  labor  policy.  As  already  stated,  all 
members  were  required  to  be  union  members,  and  this  requirement 
was  also  carried  out  wherever  possible  in  the  business  dealings  of  the 
association;  it  dealt  only  with  union  companies.  All  the  construction 
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work  on  the  buildings  was  done  by  organized  labor  and  the  materials 
were  supplied  by  union  companies.  .  The  association  insisted  that 
even  the  common  laborers  employed  must  be  union  men.  The  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  cooperative  stores,  restaurant,  and  laundry  were  all 
members  of  their  respective  unions,  as  were  also  the  teachers  in  the 
kindergarten.  In  one  instance  the  association  was  responsible  for 
the  unionization  of  a  formerly  open-shop  business — that  of  the  milk 
dealer  from  which  the  dairy  products  for  the  colony  were  bought. 

FINANCING  AND  FATE  OF  THE  PROJECT 

The  land  used  for  these  buildings  cost  $450,000,  and  the  construction 
of  the  buildings  planned  was  estimated  at  $3,000,000.  As  noted,  each 
prospective  resident  had  to  pay  a  total  of  $250  per  room.  For  the  first 
block  of  buildings,  which  cost  $1,600,000,  $250,000  was  raised  in  this 
way.  A  loan  of  $1,100,000  was  obtained  from  the  New  York  Title 
&  Mortgage  Co.,  and  the  remainder  by  a  6-percent  bond  issue  of 
$250,000.  This  first  block  was  begun  in  1926  and  finished  early  in 
1927. 

The  second  block  was  built  in  1928.  It  was  financed  by  a  first- 
mortgage  loan,  and  a  bond  issue  (m  the  nature  of  a  second  moitgage) 
effected  through  a  subsidiary  (Consumers’  Finance  Corporation)  to 
the  housing  association. 

As  indicated  in  the  preceding  description,  the  plans  and  lay-out  were 
fairly  elaborate.  Largely  because  of  the  high  costs,  necessitating 
rents  higher  than  those  specified  in  the  New  York  Housing  Law  ($11 
in  the  Bronx),  the  group  was  unable  to  qualify  under  that  law  for  the 
20-year  tax  exemption  it  afforded.  This,  of  course,  meant  that  a 
sizable  tax  burden  had  to  be  assumed  by  the  residents. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  organize  for  the  third  block  under  that 
act,  with  considerably  less-elaborate  plans.  However,  as  one  observer 
pointed  out,  “they  had  already  undertaken  more  than  they  could  carry 
through.” 8  9  As  the  equity  payment  required  was  only  $250  per  mem¬ 
ber,  the  net  worth  of  the  association  wTas  very  low,  and  it  appeared,  also, 
that  the  association  had  fallen  into  arrears,  on  interest,  amortization, 
taxes,  and  assessments,  by  over  $200,000.  The  lender  instituted  fore¬ 
closure  proceedings.  Under  a  compromise  agreement,  the  land  not 
already  built  on  was  relinquished  and  the  association  reorganized  into 
the  Workers  Colony  Corporation,  with  its  common  stock  (the  mem¬ 
bers’  paid-in  equity)  held  in  trust  for  the  members  and  its  preferred 
stock  exchanged  for  the  second-mortgage  bonds  of  the  old  Consumers 
Finance  Corporation — all  under  the  direction  of  the  holder  of  the  first 
mortgage,  the  lending  agency.  The  various  business  enterprises,  in- 

8  Recent  Trends  in  American  Housing,  by  Edith  Elmer  Wood,  New  York,  The  Macmillan 

Co.,  1931,  p.  176. 
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eluding  the  cooperative  stores,  were  sold  to  private  interests  or  other¬ 
wise  disposed  of. 

By  1931  the  arrearages  had  been  paid  off  and  the  management  of  the 
project  had  been  returned  to  the  residents.  However,  the  depression 
was  by  then  2  years  old  and  several  years  of  it  still  lay  ahead.  Reports 
to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  indicate  that  the  association 
never  recovered  its  former  ground.  Assets  at  the  end  of  1941 
amounted  to  $2,383,414,  and  first  and  second  mortgages  totaled 
$2,201,000.  Capital  stock  (the  common  stock  held  by  the  residents) 
aggregated  $480,525.  However,  as  a  result  of  continued  operating 
losses,  by  the  end  of  1941  there  was  an  accumulated  deficit  of  $011,843, 
more  than  wiping  out  the  members’  equity.  At  that  time  about  GO 
percent  of  the  apartments  were  occupied  by  shareholders,  and  the 
other  40  percent  by  renters.  Later  the  mortgagee  took  over  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  the  Workers  Colony  Corporation  was  dissolved. 

The  community  facilities — auditorium,  kindergarten,  gymnasium, 
library,  play  room — are  still  available  and  utilized  by  the  residents. 
These  activities  and  the  privilege  of  good  housing  in  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings  at  relatively  low  rentals  are  the  sole  remaining  benefits  of 
the  enterprise  that  started  so  ambitiously. 


Chapter  III.— Cooperation  in  Ownership  and 
Management — The  Mutual”  Projects 

A  “mutual”  association,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term,  is  one 
that  practices  the  principles  of  mutuality,  i.  e.,  providing  goods  or 
services  without  profit,  on  a  democratic  basis,  for  its  members  only. 
Any  housing  cooperative  providing  dwellings  for  its  members  is 
thus  a  mutual  organization.  Recently,  as  a  result  of  a  plan  formu¬ 
lated  by  Col.  Lawrence  Westbrook,  the  term  has  been  used  specifically 
to  designate  a  “system  of  rental-ownership,  under  which  the  occupants 
of  homes  in  a  given  community  lease  the  premises  which  they  occupy 
from  a  company  owned  by  the  occupants  themselves  1  In  such  a 
project  the  cooperative  takes  over,  for  operation  and  eventual  pur¬ 
chase,  a  completed  development*  In  the  projects  here  descnbed-and 
in  the  “mutual”  system  as  visualized  by  Colonel  Westbrook  no  down 
payment  is  required  of  the  individual  member  or  of  the  housing  as¬ 
sociation,  all  the  funds  being  supplied  by  the  sponsor  or  builder. 

The  rentals  paid  cover  amortization,  interest,  insurance,  taxes, 
maintenance  costs,  administration,  and  an  allowance  for  vacancies. 
The  tenant  thus  gradually  builds  up  an  equity  not  only  through  his 
payments  on  principal,  but  also  through  certain  other  credits.  Repair 
and  maintenance  charges  are  estimated  annually  and  any  excess  o 
actual  expenditures  is  credited  to  the  tenant’s  account,  thus  giving 
him  a  direct  incentive  to  take  good  care  of  his  dwelling.  His  share  of 

the  vacancy  reserves  is  also  credited  to  him. 

Should  he  vacate  his  dwelling  during  the  first  year  of  occupancl , 
any  reserves  to  his  credit  accrue  to  the  housing  corporation.  There¬ 
after  however,  he  would  be  entitled  to  a  refund  varying  according  to 
the  length  of  time  during  which  he  has  contributed  toward  the  various 
reserves  and  the  extent  to  which  these  have  been  or  must  be  diawn 
against  (as  for  maintenance  during  his  occupancy  and  renovation  for 
a  new  tenant).  He  would  also  be  entitled  to  repayment  of  Ins  stoc 
(or  principal)  equity  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  current  puce  (i  ., 
original  price  depreciated  over  the  period  of  amortization,  less  the 
amount  of  principal  remaining  unpaid).  A  new  tenant  coming  i 
to  take  the  withdrawing  member’s  place  takes  over  the  dwelling 
its  “current  price,”  with  the  same  monthly  payments  on  principal 
as  were  being  made  by  his  predecessor. 

>  Mutual  Home  Ownership  considered  in  the 

2  However,  “mutual  as  used  ula  have  eorered  any  nonprofit  housing  association  pro- 
79th  Congress  but  not  passed,  would  have  eo\ereu 

Sc*  y«wr.„«  we.«  <*»*.  C~.,  .«  Collier's, 

February  2,  1946. 
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The  mutual  arrangement  has  certain  very  definite  advantages  to 
the  member.  He  is  not  required  to  make  any  down  payment  what¬ 
ever  beyond,  possibly,  a  membership  fee.  Should  he  have  a  period 
of  unemployment  or  other  difficulties  which  make  it  impossible  to 
meet  his  monthly  payments,  he  may  utilize  his  excess  reserves  for 
(he  purpose,  or* may  borrow  against  his  reserves.  As  contracts  for 
dwellings  are  easily  transferrable  on  the  books  of  the  corporation,  and 
as  units  of  various  size  are  provided  in  the  projects,  a  member  whose 
family  is  expanding  or  contracting  may  move  from  one  dwelling  to 
another  that  is  better  suited  to  his  needs,  with  proportionate  increase 
or  decrease  in  total  and  monthly  obligations. 

Ot-hei  ad\  antages  of  the  plan  are  that  each  resident,  as  a  member 
of  the  corporation,  has  an  equal  voice  with  his  neighbors  in  the  affairs 
of  the  community ;  that  the  plan  provides  community  advantages  not 
generally  available  to  the  average  individual  purchaser;  and  that  it 
enables  the  group  as  a  whole  to  control  the  property  so  as  to  prevent 
neighborhood  deterioration. 

No  resident  ever  receives  title  to  his  dwelling.  Colonel  Westbrook 
emphasizes  that  this  principle  is  basic.  “What  he  has  is  the  right 
of  perpetual  occupancy  as  long  as  he  keeps  up  his  monthly  payments. 
Anything  else  would  lose  the  benefit  of  the  system,  for  with  an  indi¬ 
vidual  in  full  control  of  his  property,  the  community  could  not  enforce 
high  standards.” 

W est  Acres,  Pontiac  (Mich.)  4 

In  1936  the  late  Senator  James  Couzens  formed  a  corporation  to 
which  he  advanced  $550,000  with  which  to  buy  land  and  construct 
200  houses  of  varying  size  and  type,  in  Pontiac  (Mich.). 

No  down  payment  was  required,  and  the  rentals  established  were 
■‘substantially  less  than  the  prevailing  rental  rates.”  The  monthly 
payment  on  a  1-bedroom  house,  for  instance,  was  $32.70  and  for  a 
5-bedroom  house  $43.80.  Nevertheless,  it  covered  amortization  spread 
Jver  a  25-period,  interest,  taxes,  insurance,  maintenance,  etc.,  and  was 
sufficient  to  yield  a  3-percent  return  continuously  on  the  sponsor’s  in¬ 
vestment. 

It  is  declared  that  in  the  10  years  of  its  existence  the  project,  under 
varied  economic  conditions,  “has  tested  every  basic  principle  of  mutual 
iwnership."  Not  only  did  the  residents  have  the  benefit  of  low  rents, 
jut  without  exception  families  which  had  to  move  away  realized 
(through  various  credits)  more  than  they  had  paid  in  on  amortiza- 
ion.  It  is  reported  that,  such  was  the  pride  of  ownership  and  so 
veil  were  the  dwellings  maintained,  the  property  is  now  appraised 
at  well  above  the  estimated  25  to  35  percent  increase  in  production 
:osts  since  1936.” 


‘Data  are  from  Collier’s,  February  2,  1946. 
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Public  Mutual  Housing  Projects 

Under  the  defense  housing  program  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency, 
eight  projects  were  designated  as  “mutual  housing  communities 5 
three  of  these  were  in  New  Jersey,  one  in  Pennsylvania,  one  in  Ohio, 
one  in  Indiana,  and  two  in  Texas.  After  the  creation  of  the  National 
Housing  Agency  the  projects  were  transferred  to  the  Federal  Public 

Housing  Authority  of  that  Agency. 

Although  intended  to  help  meet  this  defense  emergency,  only  such 
projects  were  earmarked  for  “mutual”  ownership  as  were  of  per¬ 
manent  construction  and  built  to  house  workers  employed  in  plants 
regarded  as  “definitely  established  parts  of  the  industrial  life  of  the 
community  in  which 'they  are  located.”  5  This  therefore  ruled  out 
flimsy  construction  in  purely  war-born  places,  which  were  likely  to 
be  abandoned  after  the  war. 

The  funds  used  were  advanced  by  the  Federal  Government  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Lanham  Act,  but  all  mutual  projects  were  to  be 
self-liquidating  from  the  start  and  carry  no  rental  subsidies. 

The  purpose  of  the  mutual  plan  was  two-fold:  (1)  To  enable  the 
Government  to  dispose  of  the  projects  after  the  war.  and  (2)  to  enable 
middle-income  families  (i.  e.,  with  incomes  too  high  to  qualify  them 
for  subsidized  low-rent  housing  but  too  low  to  permit  the  making  of 
a.ny  sizable  down  payments  on  privately  built  dwellings)  to  own  then- 
own  homes.  It  was  considered  advisable  that  the  dwellings  be  placed 
on  a  rental  basis,  under  direct  FPHA  management,  with  ownership 
retained  by  the  Government  during  the  war  emergency,  in  order  to 
insure  their  being  available  for  war  workers.  However,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  made  a  definite  commitment,  in  each  of  the  eight  projects,  to  sell 
them  to  nonprofit  mutual  housing  corporations  which  were  formed  by 
the  tenants  and  met  certain  prescribed  conditions. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  location,  size,  and  mutual  hous¬ 
ing  status  of  the  eight  projects  as  of  December  31.  1946. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  FPHA  pointed  out  that  the  war  period 
had  offered  no  conclusive  data  on  the  experiment,  as  none  of  the 
projects  had  yet  operated  under  the  direct  ownership  of  the  tenants, 
and  only  two  (at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  Dayton,  Ohio)  had  been 
managed  for  any  length  of  time  by  mutual  ownership  corporations. 
It  noted,  however,  that  these  two  were  “among  the  most  efficiently 
and  economically  operated  of  the  Government-owned  war  housing 

projects.” 

5  Article  by  Colonel  Westbrook  in  Labor  Information  Bulletin  <U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Washington),  September  1941.  p.  10. 
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Table  1. — Projects  earmarked  for  mutual  home  ownership  program 


Project  and  location 

Dwell¬ 

ing 

units 

Acres 

Total 

develop¬ 

ment 

cost 

Status  as  of  Dec.  31,  1946 

Greenmont  Village,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

500 

130 

$2,  385, 000 

Mutual  Ownership  Corporation  negotiating  for 
purchase. 

V  alnut  Grove,  South  Bend, 
Ind. 

250 

81 

1, 149, 000 

Do. 

Winfield  Park,  Linden,  N.  J. . 

700 

109 

3, 704, 000 

Mutual  Ownership  Corporation  operating  under 
lease,  with  option  to  purchase,  signed  Apr.  1, 
1945. 

Avion  Village,  Grand  Prairie, 
Tex. 

300 

78 

920, 000 

Mutual  Ownership  Corporation  operating  under 
lease,  with  option  to  purchase,  signed  July  1, 
1945. 

Dallas  Park,  Dallas,  Tex _ 

300 

114 

972,  000 

Do. 

Audubon  Park,  Audubon, 
N.  J. 

500 

100 

2,  321,  000 

Mutual  Ownership  Corporation,  acting  as  agent 
for  FPHA.  Negotiations  underway  for  lease, 
with  option  to  purchase. 

Bellmawr  Park,  Gloucester, 
N'.  J. 

500 

133 

2,  119,000 

FPHA  manager,  under  direction  of  regional 
office  in  New  York  City. 

Pennypack  V  oods,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa. 

1.000 

120 

4,  367,  000 

Do. 

The  value  of  the  mutual  ownership  plan  for  other  public  war  hous¬ 
ing  of  permanent  construction,  and  possibly  for  the  “greenbelt”  towns, 
is  recognized.  It  is  particularly  adapted  for  use  in  connection  with' 
large  apartment  developments  or  other  multifamily  structures  in 
which  direct  purchase  by  individuals  would  not  be  feasible.  In  such 
cases  the  FPHA  would  recognize  and  deal  with  mutual  ownership 
corporations  of  residents,  provided  the  corporation  can  “demonstrate 
its  ability  to  assure  immediate  occupancy  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
dwelling  units.  As  a  consumer  body,  it  would  be  given  preference 
over  groups  or  individuals  offering  to  buy  the  project  for  investment 
purposes.” 8 

7  he  corporation. — In  order  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  purchase, 
the  tenants  must  form  a  nonprofit  mutual  home  ownership  corpora¬ 
tion. 

As  a  first  step  toward  the  formation  of  such  a  corporation  in  a 
project  in  which  there  is  sentiment  for  purchase,  a  tenants’  com¬ 
mittee  is  selected  in  an  election  in  which  every  leaseholder  in  the 
project  is  eligible  to  vote.  This  committee  acts  as  an  organization 
committee  for  forming  and  incorporating  the  new  corporation.7 

The  corporation  is  run  by  a  board  of  nine  trustees — three  repre¬ 
senting  the  public,  three  the  residents,  and  three  the  Government. 
During  this  period  the  trustees  formulate  bylaws,  receive  membership 
applications,  and  issue  membership  certificates.  When  the  residents 
have  joined  in  sufficient  proportions  to  indicate  that  the  time  is  ripe 
for  putting  the  mutual  ownership  plan  into  effect,  the  FPHA  is 
requested  to  lease  the  property  to  the  corporation,  with  an  option 

r'  Statement  issued  by  FPHA. 

'  The  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  of  the  National  Housing  Agency.  Washington, 

’  (  "il1  assist  t,u‘  tenants  during  this  stage,  by  providing  information  on  the  plan  and 
technical  advice  on  the  mechanics  of  forming  a  sound  corporation. 
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to  purchase  at  the  end  of  2  years’  operation.  This  2-year  period  is 
designed  as  a  testing  time  in  which  the  corporation,  under  FPHA 
supervision,  masters  the  problems  of  management  and  learns  to  carry 
on  independently. 

The  lease  obligates  the  board  of  trustees  to  manage  the  project  in 
conformity  with  FPHA  regulations  and  policies  for  operation  and 
maintenance,  set  forth  in  the  lease,  and  under  a  budget  approved  by 
that  agency. 

The  board  also  collects  the  rents  from  the  residents  and  from  these 
it  pays  all  the  operating  expenses.  The  margin  between  revenue  and 
expenditure  is  paid  to  the  FPHA,  to  cover  interest  and  depreciation ; 
if  the  margin  exceeds  the  cost  of  these  two  items  the  surplus  is  credited, 
to  be  applied  (at  the  time  of  final  sale  to  the  corporation)  in  reducing 
the  purchase  price  to  the  corporation. 

At  the  end  of  the  2-year  period  the  corporation  may  exercise  its 
option  to  purchase.  The  purchase  price  is  set  by  two  appraisers,  one 
representing  the  Government  and  the  other  the  corporation:  if  they 
cannot  agree  they  appoint  a  third  person  mutually  satisfactory,  whose 
decision  is  final. 

Conditions  of  sale. — No  down  payment  is  required.  At  the  time 
of  sale  the  corporation  receives  title  to  the  entire  property,  but  gives 
the  FPHA  a  mortgage  for  the  entire  purchase  price  and  a  promissory 
note  for  which  the  mortgage  is  security.  These  obligate  the  corpora¬ 
tion  to  make,  over  a  period  of  45  years,  monthly  payments  totaling 
approximately  one  forty-fifth  of  the  purchase  price  per  year,  plus  3 
percent  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance. 

Although  the  Government  retains  certain  controls  over  the  manage¬ 
ment,  in  order  to  protect  its  investment,  considerable  responsibility  is 
vested  in  the  members  from  the  outset. 

Cost  to  member. — The  member  pays  a  membership  fee  of  $50  at  the. 
time  of  joining  the  organization.  He  signs  a  contract,  binding  him¬ 
self  to  purchase,  on  an  installment  basis  over  a  30-year  period,  stock 
in  the  corporation  equal  to  the  value  of  the  accommodations  he  plans 
to  occupy.  He  is  given  a  lease  on  the  dwelling  of  his  choice,  running 
for  as  long  as  he  continues  to  occupy  it  and  make  his  payments. 
These  payments  consist  of  a  monthly  rental  which  covers  3  percent 
interest,  insurance,  taxes,  administrative  expenses,  reserves  for  main¬ 
tenance  and  contingencies,  and  the  payment  on  his  stock  subscription. 
As  fixed  amounts  are  paid  on  the  principal  each  month,  the  interest 
payments  (which  are  figured  on  the  unpaid  balance)  continuously 
decrease.  When  the  member  has  paid  up  the  entire  principal,  his 
monthly  payments  will  include  only  the  cost  of  taxes,  insurance,  main¬ 
tenance,  and  repairs.  Since  the  tenant  is  paying  off  his  obligation  in 
30  years,  whereas  the  corporation  has  a  45-year  period  of  amortization, 
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he  enables  the  corporation  to  make  prepayments  on  the  principal  owed 
to  the  Government,  thus  building  up  an  advance  equity  or  “cushion”  for 
use  in  times  of  adversity. 

GREENMONT  VILLAGE,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

On  October  1.  1945,  at  the  expiration  of  the  2-year  lease,  the  Green- 
mont  Mutual  Housing  Corporation  exercised  its  option  and  notified 
the  Government  of  its  desire  to  purchase.  Negotiations  over  a  period 
of  a  year  were  expected  to  result  in  a  contract  to  purchase,  for  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,500,000,  the  130-acre  tract  containing  500  dwelling  units  and 
recreational  and  community  facilities.  As  of  mid-September  1947, 7 
all  but  12  of  the  500  resident  families  were  members  of  the  corporation. 
These  12  will  eventually  have  to  vacate  in  favor  of  members  unless 
they  decide  to  join. 

The  community  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  with  dwellings 
in  small  groups  on  cul-de-sacs  where  children  may  play  safely,  away 
from  the  main  thoroughfare  that  swings  in  an  arc  through  the  project. 
At  the  northwest  corner  of  the  tract  are  the  new  community  school, 
the  community  buildings,  and  the  shopping  center. 

In  the  center  of  the  tract,  space  is  provided  for  recreational  activi¬ 
ties.  A  tennis  court  was  being  laid  out  at  the  time  the  project  was 
visited,  and  one  large  area  was  used  by  a  group  of  airplane-model 
enthusiasts.  Opportunity  for  further  beautification  and  recreational 
facilities  is  offered  by  a  creek  (overhung  by  scattered  trees  and  crossed 
by  several  foot  bridges) ,  which  runs  through  the  tract. 

Dwellings — facilities  and  costs. — The  dwellings  consist  of  1-story 
single  and  double  houses  and  2-story  double  houses  of  rectangular 
shape  and  flat-roof  construction.  Relief  from  monotony  is  obtained 
by  interspersal  of  buildings  of  different  heights  and  sizes,  by  the  use 
of  exterior  paint  of  different  pastel  colors,  and  the  varying  use  by  the 
tenants  of  flowers  and  shrubs  in  the  yards.  A  2-foot  layer  of  insulation 
under  the  roof  and  6  inches  of  water  keep  out  the  summer  heat. 

Every  dwelling  unit  has  a  living  room,  utility  room,  kitchenette,  and 
from  one  to  three  bedrooms.  Monthly  rentals  are  as  follows:  $27.50 
for  a  1-bedroom  unit  in  a  double  house,  $30.00  for  a  2-bedroom  unit 
in  a  double  house,  $32.00  for  a  2-bedroom  unit  in  a  single  house,  and 
$32.50  for  a  3-bedroom  unit  in  a  double  house.  These  rentals  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  cover  amortization  as  well  as  upkeep.  Operating  expenses 
at  Greenmont  have  been  kept  low,  averaging  $10.86  per  dwelling  per 
month  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1945.  This  figure  in¬ 
cluded  expenses  of  management,  janitorial  service,  utilities,  repairs, 
replacement,  maintenance  of  grounds  and  structures,  waste  removal, 
and  insurance. 


1  \\  hen  the  project  was  visited  by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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The  average  cost  per  dwelling  was  $4,793,  of  which  $161  was  cost 
of  land,  $127  went  for  architectural  and  engineering  costs,  $935  for  site 
improvements,  and  $3,220  for  construction  of  the  dwelling  and  equip¬ 
ment,  $248  was  cost  of  community  buildings,  and  miscellaneous  items 
averaged  $102  per  dwelling. 

Community  buildings  and  services. — The  administration  building 
contains,  besides  the  office  of  the  project  manager,  a  large  hall  where 
community  meetings  are  held,  movies  (mainly  for  the  children  of  the 
project)  are  shown,  and  the  various  organizations  of  the  residents 
(women’s  club,  boys’  club,  men’s  club,  veterans’  group,  etc.)  hold  meet¬ 
ings  and  recreational  and  social  events.  The  building  also  contains 
rooms  for  smaller  groups,  space  for  several  overflow  classes  from  the 
school,  and  a  large  well-equipped  kitchen  from  which  refreshments 
are  served  on  social  occasions. 

A  smaller  building  near  by  houses  the  child-care  center.  Here  a 
staff  of  five,  hired  by  the  corporation,  care  for  the  smaller  children  of 
the  community.  The  center  is  open  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  It  provides 
breakfast,  lunch,  and  afternoon  snack,  supervised  play  and  rest  periods, 
and  classes  in  music  appreciation,  singing,  and  drawing.  Its  charges 
(for  a  6-day  week)  for  children  of  residents  amount  to  $5.50  for  chil¬ 
dren  who  receive  lunch  and  snack  and  $6.25  for  those  who  also  receive 
breakfast;  for  nonresident  children  $1  more  is  charged.  Up  to  40 
children  are  being  cared  for;  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Bureaus 
representative,  33  children  were  present  and  were  taking  their  after¬ 
noon  rest  on  cots  in  a  large,  airy  room.  Quarters  and  equipment  were 
provided  by  the  corporation ;  otherwise  the  center  is  self-supporting. 

The  commercial  center,  at  the  edge  of  the  tract,  contains  a  privately 
owned  cleaning  establishment  and  barber  shop,  and  a  cooperative  asso¬ 
ciation  which  operates  a  meat  and  grocery  store  and  a  new  drugstore. 
The  latter  also  serves  lunches,  ice  cream,  soft  drinks,  etc.,  and  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  add  a  household-appliance  and  small-hardware  department. 
In  September  the  grocery  store  was  averaging  about  $12,000  in  sales 
per  month  and  the  drugstore  about  $1,500  per  week.  The  association 
has  been  handicapped  by  supply  difficulties  and  by  inadequate  capital. 
Some  325  families  are  members. 

WALNUT  GROVE  VILLAGE,  SOUTH  BEND  (IND.) 

In  mid-September  1946,  appraisal  of  the  Walnut  Grove  property 
was  in  process,  the  Mutual  Housing  Association  having  completed  its 
2-year  probational  period.  All  but  12  of  the  250  families  resident  in 
the  village  had  become  members  of  the  association. 

The  community  lies  at  the  edge  of  the  city  of  South  Bend.  Ind., 
between  two  main  highways.  The  thoroughfare  of  the  village  leads 
in  from  the  highway  to  the  west,  at  the  north  edge  of  the  village,  and 
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swings  in  a  horseshoe  curve  through  the  tract,  coming  hack  to  connect 
with  the  same  highway  at  the  south  side  of  the  tract.  A  small  curving 
road  gives  access  to  the  east  highway  at  the  top  of  the  horseshoe  arc. 

Dwellings — facilities  and  costs. — The  dwelling  units  are  set  diag¬ 
onally  on  either  side  of  cul-de-sacs  which  lead  off,  also  diagonally, 
from  the  thoroughfare.  Some  diversity  is  produced  by  the  use  of 
various  levels  and  sizes  of  buildings.  All  the  buildings,  however,  are 
of  dark-stained,  frame  construction,  so  that  the  general  effect  of  the 
village  is  not  so  pleasing  as  at  Greenmont.  The  same  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture — porchless  and  with  flat  roofs — is  used  as  at  Greenmont. 

The  rooms  are  at  two  different  levels,  kitchen  and  living  room  being 
at  ground  level,  whereas  the  bathroom  and  bedrooms  are  several  steps 
higher.  The  elevation  of  these  hitter  rooms  provides  space  for  a  small 
basement  and  enables  cross- ventilation  in  the  bedrooms  through  small 
high  windows  which  are  set  into  the  wall  where  these  rooms  rise  above 
the  lower-level  rooms. 

Rents  are  the  same  as  at  Greenmont. 

Community  buildings  and  services. — The  administration  building 
lies  at  the  west  side  of  the  tract,  between  the  two  ends  of  the  thorough¬ 
fare.  It  contains  a  meeting  room  and  the  cooperative  store,  as  well 
as  the  office  of  the  manager. 

A  space  has  been  set  aside,  near  the  east  entrance  road,  for  a  base¬ 
ball  diamond,  and  plans  have  been  drawn  for  a  small  stadium  there. 
Swings,  slides,  and  sand  boxes  are  scattered  here  and  there  for  the 
children. 
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Chapter  IV.— Housing  with  Self-Help  Features 

Penn-Craft  (Pa.)  Community 

The  Penn-Craft  experiment  dates  from  the  spring  of  1937  when  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee1  undertook  a  housing  project 
for  50  families  of  coal  miners.  Its  declared  purpose  was  to  aid  in 
“finding  greater  economic  security  and  better  social  life  for  the  great 

body  of  industrial  workers  in  this  country.”  . 

The  economic  life  of  the  region  in  which  Penn-Craft  is  situated 
depends  on  the  mining  industry.  Private  trade,  banking,  and  rai  - 
roads  thrive  when  the  mines  are  working  and  languish  when  they  are 
idle.  Mine  activity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  dependent  on  industrial 
activity  and  is  greatest  when  the  country’s  industries  are  busy.  .  am 
of  the  mines  in  Fayette  County  had  been  worked  out  and  closed  down 
by  the  time  the  project  was  started,  and  others  active  during  the  war 
but  no  longer  profitable  to  operate  have  been  closed  down  since 
Nevertheless,  extensive  coal  fields  are  still  available  m  the  vicinity  and 

across  the  Monongahela  River.  . 

The  problem  of  displacement  and  unemployment  therefore  is  not 

immediate,  but  must  be  faced  eventually.  The  sponsors  of  the  project . 
anticipating  that  time,  hoped  not  only  to  demonstrate  the  possibility 
of  improving  the  living  conditions  of  the  miners  through  self-help, 
under  competent  disinterested  supervision,  but  also  to  insure  a  cushion 
(in  the  form  of  subsistence  homesteads)  against  hard  times,  ine 
project  was  to  be  an  experiment  in  education,  utilizing  the  spare  time 
of  the  miners  to  provide  new  and  better  housing  owned  by  themselves 
and  eventually  leading  to  greater  family  self-sufficiency  with  c  e- 

creasing  dependence  on  paid  employment. 

The  work  has  been  carried  out  in  two  projects,  the  first  on  200  acres 
of  farm  land  in  Fayette  County  near  Republic,  Pa.,  the  second 
(now  in  process)  on  165  acres  near  the  first  property.  In  both  cases 
financing,  management,  and  supervision  were  provided  by  Friends 
Service,  Inc,  a  nonprofit  organization.  Procedures  for  the  two 
projects  have  in  general  been  the  same.  The  chief  differences  lie  in 
the  size  of  the  individual  holdings  (the  iy2-3-acre  homesteads  m  the 
original  community  have  been  increased  to  10-acre  holdings  in  the 

1  Tliis  committee  wa^  organised  by  the  Quakers  in  1917  “as 

rrr,c  rt-rri  .rs  rirr  ™ .... 

outgrowth  of  that  interest. 
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second  tract,  in  the  interests  of  greater  economic  security  for  the 
families) ,  in  the  removal  of  certain  subsidies  that  were  extended  in  the 
first  project,  and  in  the  adoption  (in  the  second  project)  of  a  sliding 
scale  of  repayments  that  takes  account  of  financial  emergencies  affecU 
ing  family  income. 

SELECTION  AND  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  HOMESTEADERS 

In  the  first  project  only  coal  miners  were  eligible.  Each  applicant 
family  was  required  to  furnish  rather  detailed  information  about 
itself.  In  selecting  the  homesteaders,  consideration  was  given  to  age, 
financial  resources,  life  expectancy,  and  productive  capacity  of  the 
family.  In  families  having  no  financial  resources,  it  was  required 
that  there  should  be  an  “evident  family  production  for  a  period  of  10 
to  15  years.”2  A  basic  requirement  was  that  the  applicants  must 
either  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  take  immediate  steps  toward 
naturalization.  Medical  examination  was  required  of  all  the  members 
of  the  family  before  final  acceptance. 

Preference  was  given  to  applicants  from  Luzerne  and  Redstone 
Townships  and  the  area  immediately  surrounding,  but  there  was  no 
discrimination  as  regards  race  or  creed.  The  result  was  a  community 
that  included  various  religious  faiths  and  Negroes  as  well  as  whites. 
At  least  three-fifths  of  the  settlers  were  of  English,  Scotch,  or  Welsh 
descent  and  the  remainder  included  Slavs,  Poles,  Irish,  Germans, 
Italians,  and  French  a  cross  section  of  a  typical  mining  community 
in  this  region. 

In  the  assignment  of  the  land,  the  homesteaders  drew  numbered 
slips  entitling  them  to  choice  in  the  order  indicated  on  the  slip  drawn 
Urns,  the  possessor  of  No.  1  was  entitled  to  first  choice  among  all  50 
plots,  No.  2  to  choice  among  the  remaining  49,  and  so  on. 

In  the  second  project,  selection  is  on  the  same  basis  as  in  the  first, 
except  that  nonminers  are  being  accepted  as  well  as  miners. 

THE  HOMESTEADS 

Each  homestead  in  the  first  project  contained  a  dwelling,  poultry 
house,  and  other  outbuildings.  As  the  miners’  families  are  generally 
arge,  the  dwellings  are  good-sized  2-story  stone  buildings,  each  with 
modern  kitchen,  living  room,  bathroom,  and  2,  3,  or  4  bedrooms.  Each 
bedroom  has  a  large  closet.  Each  house  has  electricity,  a  front  or 
rear  porch,  and  a  full  basement  containing  a  central  heating  plant, 
aundry  facilities,  and  food-storage  space.  Some  of  the  houses  have 
gai  ages  built  into  the  side  of  the  basement. 

in  "view  Tde  *°  thiS-  for  a  fami,y  consisting  of  an  older  man  and  his  wife, 

'1CW  ot  certain  exceptional  considerations. 
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Houses  in  the  second  project  will  be  of  the  same  size,  or  larger,  and 

will  have  the  same  facilities. 

In  the  first  project  the  red  stone  native  to  the  locality  was  used  as 
building  material.  In  the  buildings  under  way  in  the  new  tract,  cinder 
blocks  are  being  used,  because  of  the  smaller  amount  of  labor  required. 
With  mines  running  full  time  and  employment  at  a  high  level,  labor 
time  is  at  a  premium  and  cannot  be  spared  for  quarrying  and  shaping 
the  stone,  whereas  the  cinder  blocks  can  be  made  quickly  and  cheaply 
bv  unskilled  workers  and  are  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

'  In  the  first  project,  a  standard  plan  was  used  for  the  4-  and  5-room 
houses  and  two  plans  for  the  6-room  dwellings.  Variety  in  appearance 
was  obtained  by  reversing  the  plans,  shifting  the  location  of  the  porch 
garage,  etc.  In  the  second  project,  use  is  being  made  of  plans  of  rural 
houses  drawn  up  by  the  former  Farm  Security  Administration 

The  land  plots  of  the  first  50  homesteads  ranged  from  1%  to  6 
acres,  depending  on  the  topography  of  the  ground.  This  furmshed 
space  sufficient  to  raise  a  substantial  part  of  the  family  s  cunent 
food  as  well  as  some  to  store  for  winter.  Additional  garden  space 
if  desired,  was  available  in  the  belt  of  land  reserved  for  farming  and 
gardening.  It  is  expected  that  the  families  in  the  new  section,  where 
the  homesteads  average  10  acres  each,  will  in  times  of  steady  employ¬ 
ment  use  the  extra  land  for  the  pasturage  of  dan7  and/or  beef  cat¬ 
tle  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  etc.  When  jobs  are  scarce  the  land  can  be 
utilized  for  more  subsistence  crops.  It  is  explained  that  the  purpose 
of  the  second  project  is  the  further  demonstration  of  the  value  of 
land  as  a  backlog  of  security”  and  that  Friends  Service  desires^that 
production  for  home  use  be  emphasized  at  all  times 
the  thing  of  first  importance.”  4 

FINANCING,  AND  TERMS  OF  CONTRACT 

Upon  becoming  a  participant  in  the  homestead  project,  each  family 

signs  a  lease  agreement  with  Friends  Service,  Inc. 

The  present  lease  agreement  differs  in  certain  respects  from  that 
used  in  the  building  of  the  first  group  of  houses.  The  corporation 
still  obligates  itself  to  supply  engineering  service,  supervision,  anc 
direction  of  construction  and  installation  of  all  public  improvements, 
and  such  skilled  labor  as  is  necessary.  Previously,  however,  it  sup¬ 
plied  the  first  two  of  these  items,  as  well  as  the  heavy  tool,  and 
equipment,  without  cost  to  the  home  owner.  This  subsidy  has  been 
withdrawn,  it  being  the  feeling  of  the  corporation  that  tie  piojec 

>  Small  (U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Fa™  f  “'I 'jj* ^jtfTsmali  charge 

prints  of  houses  contained  in  this  pampWet  are  a  ^  Xew  Jersey  State  College  of 

(30—70  cents)  from  the  Extension  Agucnltural  3  ^ 

nSuSS  D^d  W.  my.  manager  of  both  the  flrst  and  second  projects. 
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should  stand  on  its  own  feet.  Therefore  the  prospective  home  owner 
is  now  charged  $15  per  month  for  “overhead”  from  the  time  he 
signs  the  lease  agreement  until  he  moves  into  his  completed  dwelling. 

Originally  the  corporation  agreed  to  advance  a  cash  loan  of  $2,000 
to  each  member,  of  which  not  over  $300  could  be  used  for  the  hiring 
of  the  skilled  labor  necessary  in  construction,  the  remainder  bem¬ 
used  for  building  materials,  outbuildings,  cost  of  land,  the  home^ 
steader’s  share  of  the  cost  of  water  system  and  roads  for  the  whole 
project,  and  some  small  equipment;  the  loan  may  also  be  drawn  upon 
tor  temporary  housing,  pending  completion  of  the  permanent  dwell¬ 
ing,  but  must  be  repaid  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  month.  In  the  new 
agreement  these  sums  are  raised  to  $2,500  and  $500,  respectively  and 
m  the  second  project  a  down  payment  of  $500  is  required. 

Under  the  original  agreement  the  homesteader  was  to  repay  his 
loan  (beginning  when  he  moved  into  his  finished  house)  over  a 
period  up  to  20  years  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  month  for  every  $200  bor¬ 
rowed;  this  amount  included  interest  at  2  percent.  A  “variable  pay¬ 
ment  plan  is  provided  for  in  the  new  lease  agreement,  which  relates 
the  monthly  payments  on  the  cash  loan  to  the  family  income  In 
prosperous  times  the  family  may  repay  its  loan  as  fast  as  its  income 
permits.  In  hard  times— -subject  to  a  required  minimum  payment  of 
$48  in  any  consecutive  4-month  period-the  payment  may  drop  to 

aS  /tfin  aS  ^  per  m°nth  lf  the  week]y  gr°ss  earnings  are  between  $5 
and  $10,  or  to  nothing  if  they  fall  below  $5. 

The  second  lease  agreement  runs  only  for  1  year  after  date  of  oc¬ 
cupancy,  during  which  time  the  homesteader  will  pay  the  corporation 
a  rental  which  will  include  interest  at  4  percent.  At  the  expiration  of 
e  year  period,  the  leaseholder  may  exercise  an  option  to  purchase  the 
homestead,  in  which  case  the  corporation  will  assist  him  to  refinance 
his  cash  loan,  using  the  regular  loan  agencies  to  do  so.  From  the 
proceeds  of  the  refinance  loan  the  corporation  will  be  repaid  in  full 
thus  enabling  it  to  turn  over  its  funds  more  quickly  and  go  on  to  further 
demonstration  projects.  In  the  original  project,  as  noted,  the  corpo- 
ation  s  funds  were  tied  up  for  periods  up  to  20  years.  At  the  end 

n  ,  J  f  '"I  Z  S°°neZ  if  the  homesteader  paid  up  his  loan  more 
q  clcly,  the  latter  would  receive  title  to  the  property  in  fee  simple, 
but  not  until  his  entire  loan  was  repaid.  1 

Under  both  lease  agreements  the  homesteader  agrees  to  contribute 
his  own  labor,  and  that  of  members  of  his  family,  toward  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  his  house  and  the  houses  of  the  other  homesteaders;  to  make 
his  required  monthly  payments;  to  keep  the  premises  clean  and  in 

!  "{  /epairf;  "ot  a,low  them  t0  be  used  for  any  purpose  obnoxious 
r  detrimental  to  the  community;  and  not  to  sublet  or  lease  the  prop¬ 
erty  for  commercial  purposes  except  with  the  approval  of  the  manage- 

to 
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merit  ( corporation) .  Further,  in  the  new  lease  ( in  order  to  eliminate 
loner  lapses  of  time  during  construction)  the  leaseholder  binds  '  j 
self  to  build  a  house  “ready  for  occupancy,  within  a  period  of 
months  from  the  time  he  signs  the  agreement. 

LABOR  SUPPLY,  AND  TERMS  OF  THE  “LABOR  LOAN” 

All  the  work  has  been  .lone  under  the  direction  of  the  project  man¬ 
ager  appointed  by  Friends  Service.  He  assigns  the  avatlable  wotk- 
ers  to  the  various  types  of  work  in  process  at  any  given  tune,  purchases 
all  necessary  supplies,  and  determines  the  order  of  progression  of 

"  T,i  all  the  construction  processes,  the  labor  of  the  adult  members :ot 
the  family  and  of  sons  16  and  17  years  of  age  (formerly  1^-20  years) 
is  used  The  labor  of  adults  is  reckoned  in  terms  of  man-hours ,  t 
of  the  youths  in  terms  of  “boy-hours,”  one  boy-hour  being  equiv  alen 
in  fLvpp-fourths  of  a  man-hour. 

In  theory  the  expected  labor  performance  of  the  homesteader  (or 
his  sons)  is  at  least  two  8-hour  days  per  week.  Actually,  the  amounl 
has  varied  widely,  depending  largely  on  the  extent  of  paid  emp  <>  - 
ment  at  the  mineL  and  therefore  on  the  free  time  available  to  the 

homesteader^  ^  ^  ^  the  amoUnt  of  time  spent  at  work  at  the 

project  is  reported  by  the  homesteader  to  the  office  and  is  entered  to 
his  credit  If  it  was  spent  on  the  dwelling  of  another  colonist  is 
also  entered  as  a  debit  against  the  latters  account.  Once  a  week  eac 
homesteader  receives  a  statement  showing  the  status  of  each 
houses  in  terms  of  labor-hours.  This  statement  shows  for  each 
homestead  the  date  the  colonist  was  accepted  into  the  Project.  ,ie  °  ‘l 
hours  he  has  worked  since  that  time,  the  time  worked  during  the 
week  for  which  the  report  is  made,  a  “progress  estimate  showing 
he hours  that  would  stand  to  his  credit  if  f^oW  had  he 

two  8-hour  days  a  week  regarded  as  standard,  the  total  purchase 
in  laboi- houi/spent  by  other  homesteaders  on  the  house  simh  P- 
chases  during  the  week  of  the  report,  and  the  balance  of  laboi -hours 
still  owed.  Once  a  month  he  receives  a  statement  showing  the  labor 
ho  rs  worked  on  his  house  and  by  whom.  Statements  are  also  r  - 
dered  upon  completion  of  each  portion  of  the  work,  showing  the  status 

Ekich homesteader  binds  himself  in  the  lease  agreement  to  repay 
the  amount  of  time  spent  on  his  house  by  an  equal  amount  -orked  on 
his  neighbors’  dwellings.  Failure  to  carry  out  this  promise  may  (as 
for  failure  to  meet  rent  payments)  result  in  expulsion  from  the  pi  o]ect. 
^°No  homesteader.  .Jug  -paid  his 

late  more  than  100  labor  hours’  credit  thereafter.  This  1 
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used  for  extra  labor,  such  as  for  grading  of  lawns,  laying  of  sidewalks 
making  driveways,  etc.,  needed  after  the  house  is  completed. 

EVOLUTION  AND  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY 

In  the  original  project,  in  1937,  the  nonprofit  organization,  Friends 
Service,  Inc.,  which  was  formed  to  provide  management  and  supervi¬ 
sion,  used  contributed  funds  to  purchase  a  200-acre  farm,  2  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Republic  (near  Uniontown),  Pa.  The  purchase  included  the 
land,  which  was  roughly  in  the  form  of  a  shallow  bowl,  a  large  red 
brick  house,  a  small  dwelling  more  than  200  years  old,  and  several 
outbuildings.  The  center  section  of  about  100  acres  was  divided  into 
homestead  plots  of  H/2  to  3  acres  each.  The  rest  of  the  land  was  kept 
for  woodland  and  for  farming,  grazing,  and  the  raising  of  hay  and 
feed  for  the  homesteaders’  cows  and  poultry. 

Before  any  work  could  be  started  on  the  dwellings,  however,  much 
community  work  in  the  form  of  roads,  utilities  (water,  sewer,  elec¬ 
tricity)  and  clearing  out  of  brush  had  to  be  done  and  this  labor  served 
as  a  try-out  test  for  the  applicants. 

Horn  the  homes  mere  built  .-Only  two  workers  were  on  a  cash  basis  • 
these  were  a  skilled  mason  and  a  carpenter  under  whom,  as  gaim  fore¬ 
man,  the  homesteaders  and  their  sons  worked.  The  plastering  was 
done  by  the  homesteaders  under  the  direction  of  a  plastering  contrac- 
tor  hired  by  the  corporation.  Most  of  the  homesteaders  were  un¬ 
skilled  in  construction  work,  but  the  specialized  skills  of  one  or  two 
members  (an  electrician  and  a  carpenter)  were  utilized. 

The  costs  were  minimized  by  making  as  complete  use  as  possible  of 
materials  and  resources  at  hand.  In  the  first  project  native  stone 
available  on  the  site  was  quarried  and  cut  by  the  men,  and  the  sand 
used  m  the  cement  work  was  crushed  in  the  community’s  own  stone 
crusher.  In  the  new  project,  because  of  lack  of  labor  time  for  quarrv- 
mg  and  shaping  the  stone,  cinder  blocks  are  being  used  as  construction 
matenal  These  are  made  by  the  men  themselves  on  a  simple  machine. 

Some  1 0,000  feet  of  timber  has  been  cut  from  the  community’s 
woodland:  a  local  sawmill  cuts  this  into  lumber  of  required  sizes 

JhirT  and  simPlif>hlS  devices  have  been  used  to 

‘  ™  unskllled  homesteaders  to  do  as  much  of  the  work  as  pos¬ 

sible.  I  bus,  the  project  manager  devised  a  movable  form  (see  dia¬ 
gram,  p.  84)  by  the  use  of  which  the  men  could  lay  the  stone  in  the 
walls  quickly  and  satisfactorily  without  supervision  by  a  skilled 
mason  It  is  estimated  that  this  saved  some  $200  per  house.  Interior 
nm,  door  and  window  frames,  etc.,  were  made  by  the  homesteaders 
themselves  from  odd  lots  of  lumber  obtained  at  bargain  prices 
Improvements  in  skills  and  processes  resulted  in  steadily  reducing 
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costs.  Thus,  the  first  foundation  cost  of  about  $1  IT  was  eventually 

reduced  to  about  *40.  .  th  first  basement  was  started 

Pro^oftU  fail,y  active  and  the  mines' 

^^"be  construction  was  shn.  The  first  house 

i  for  family  quarters  until  the  house  proper  was  completer . 

SHrssag 

*  n  •  1  Qplf -sufficiency  has  been  undertaken  and  is  now  under 

gleil  er»‘’'  cby  farm  of  105  acres  has  been  bought  and  divided  into 
way.  A  neaiby  ran  Sentember  10-10.  11  of  the  new 

15  homesteads  of  10  acres  each.  By  September  1J« 

!r^k^T«:PayI»P^  on' 2  of' the  homesteads  at  the 

t!Thf  pCn-Craft,ehtnesteadere  in  tl.e  original  project  have  spent 
th^mfshme  completion  of  their  houses  in  landscaping  the.r  .daces 
and  paying  on  their  cash  loans,  and  have  made  good  p.cgress  T  • 

with'tlie  average  expenditure  of  ^om^^, 750  lab^irhours^and 

"l  "  "  *-70  «■»  -  — 

at  least  half  again  as  much  today  (see  hg.  ,  p.  ‘ )  • 

accomplishments  and  problems  of  the  community 

with  the  unpainted  ttinXSs^^ 

ZX 1&X  i’ong -P  upward  this  experiment  has 

‘Tta  tteorSL0l£ptan  the  minimum  monthly  payment  is  $12.58 
?f,mlv  but  most  ofthe  families  have  paid  a,  a  considerably  higher 
,  '  Jn  September  1910  not  a  single  family  was  in  arrears,  and  sevenl 

lad'comptted  "heir  payments  and  received  the  deed  to  them  home¬ 
stead.  Two  houses  had  been  sold,  one  to  the  homerteaders  son 
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of>)opertJ  in  community  as  small  and  as  isolated  as  Penn- 
Cratt  would  be  so  tew  that  that  fact  alone  would  tend  to  prevent  un¬ 
ion  a  'd  othe6  T'8'  ",e  pl“"  '"«'<■  some  restric¬ 

tion  and  other  changes  seem  desirable.  Under  the  new  lease  agree- 

tTetonse,  t  oflh  '  ^  *°  ^  °T  ^  his  interest  without 

,  ot  tlle  uianaging  corporation.  In  the  event  of  his  death  or 

of  circumstances  necessitating  his  removal  from  the  project  the  man 

agement  is  “cooperate  in  endeavoring  find  a  suitable  succor 


Fig 


House  built  by  self-help  at  Penn-Craft. 


foiemiT'  thC  homeSteai”  A"  V^tiuus  regarding  other  restric- 
aZ  e/7 perty  a,e  t0  be  by  a  “Restriction  Committee” 

,omposed  of  five  members— homesteaders— elected  bv  vote  of  tl 
lomestead  association  members.  y  of  the 

A  revised  lease  with  the  same  restrictive  features  w  t 

nZt  sTf  fhe  50  had'gne^  % 

m ZZotZe  pi“c7EaCh  ham!,y  >™  -‘optically 

new  project.  11, e  community  association  functions  like 
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i.:rb  Questions  of  community  interest, 
and  rights’  -*  other 

matters  are  discussed  and  dec  idee  building  which  was  origin- 

Community  a—  "nd  maternal  health  ,.ro- 

Lome  part  o<  a  larger,  better-  | 

equipped  center  in  the  nearby  town  °  Cooperative  Store, 

Cooperative  enterprises  soon  after  the  project  was 

started  with  5  \t  ha$d  20  members  (and  30  partly  ( 

undertaken  m  19. >7,  gr  y  *  1939.  a  year  later  its 

paid  up)  and  $150  capital' °  to  $™  Originally, 
membership  had  increased  to  54  and  its  capit  1  ^  This, 

membership  was  limited  to  families  liv  g  *  yery  definite 

however,  as  the  preceding  gljieS  1  f  tb  association.  Membership 
limitation  on  the  size  and  usefulness  of  localities, 

was  therefore  thrown  open  o  pereo  the  association 

resulting  in  a  quick  expansion.  By Ebusiness  of  some  $7,000 
had  nearly  500  members  an  was  and  it  is  occupied 

per  month.  A  new  building  has  been  ^ructed,a  ^  ^  ^ 

by  the  store  and  a  cold-storage  p  an  addition  of  215  will 

sir.  This  plant  has  340  Tent  ion  $12.50 

be  built  as  soon “  ../expensive  to  build,  locker  patrons,  even 

these  lockers.  When  the  bu  v  animals,  not  yet 

in  September  1946,  several  who  e  dugbtand  “  room.  poetically 

cut  up  into  meat,  were  hanging  individual  lockers,  accord- 

all  of  these  and  the  meat  contained  mdiVKma.  ^ 

tog  to  the  project  manager,  came  from —  '  -  ed  in  the 

The  amount  of  such  aTcarried  out.  The  credit 

IIS £ not  successful  and  was  ligated.  An- 

‘•-‘.pf 

main  source  of  cash  employment,  but  the  commi  y  ^  This 

%£££&£&  ™  yMD 
of  the  quality  needed  but  is  now  leas  ^coZiunt,  cannot  furnish  , 

™  —  - from  the " 
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around  Perm-Craft.  The  girl  employees  earn  from  80  cents  to  $1.00 
per  hour ;  the  boys  earn  up  to  $1.07.  The  workers  have  recently  joined 
a  United  Mine  Workers  District  50  local.  The  mill  is  running  full 
time,  and  has  a  good  market.  Its  output  is  divided  about  equally 
among  the  New  York,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco  markets. 

The  community  farm,  previously  operated  by  the  management,  has 
been  sold  to  a  young  homesteader. 

Iona  (Idaho)  Self-Help  Cooperative 

To  fulfill  an  urgent  need  for  habitable  living  quarters,  for  amounts 
which  they  could  pay,  15  families  in  Iona,  Idaho  (later  joined  bV  6 
others)  undertook  a  self-help  housing  project  in  1934.  A  small  revolv¬ 
ing  fund  was  obtained  under  the  State-Federal  self-help  program  in 

effect  at  that  time,  and  this  was  used  to  make  loans  to  members  for 
housing  purposes. 

CONDITIONS  OF  LOAN 

Under  the  plan  each  participant  was  required  to  own  a  lot  with  title 
cleai.  Upon  fulfilling  this  requirement  he  received  a  cash  loan  from 
t  ie  revolving  fund  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  $500,  plus  a  loan  of 
cooperative  labor  (i.  e.,  part-time  assistance  in  the  construction  of  his 
house  by  his  fellow  members).  If  his  application  was  favorably  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  cooperative,  it  was  forwarded  to  the  State  corporation 
and  his  lot  was  deeded,  as  security,  to  a  disinterested  trustee  acceptable 
to  him  and  to  the  corporation.  The  cash  loan  was  made  available 
and  the  materials  necessary  for  construction  were  purchased  by  the 
cooperative  s  bonded  accountant,  so  that  the  actual  money  did  not  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  bon  •ower. 

Construction  was  usually  begun  in  a  slack  period  when  other  em- 

fr°w  T t  available-  0,1  a  Particular  dwelling  the  labor  con- 

tnbuted  by  the  borrower’s  fellow  cooperators  was  charged  against  him 
d  credited  to  their  individual  accounts  on  the  books  of  the  coop¬ 
erative,  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  an  hour.  This  labor  had  eventually  to 
be  repaid  by  the  owner  with  his  own  labor  on  other  members’  houses. 

Tie  cash  loan  usually  had  to  be  repaid  over  a  period  of  from  2  to  5 
}ears.  Payments  ranged  from  $3  to  $10  per  month,  which  was  gener¬ 
ally  less  than  the  amount  previously  paid  in  rent.  When  the  loan  was 

repaid  and  the  labor  claims  also  satisfied,  the  borrower  received  title 
to  the  property. 

Generally,  three  loans  were  necessary  to  provide  for  the  construction 
of  a  complete  house  The  first  loan  provided  the  concrete  basement, 
hich  was  arranged  into  several  rooms— ordinarily,  kitchen,  living 

SZfl  ?,bedl0OmrS0  that  “  —  as  living  quart  ere 

hile  the  first  loan  was  being  repaid.  The  second  loan  covered  the 
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cost  of  the  shell  of  the  superstructure-walls,  roof,  and  windows.  The 
third  loan  provided  for  the  material  for  finishing  the  dwelling, 
houses  were  equipped  with  cesspools  (as  there 

''  Vlmr'in  ^period  of  6  to  10  years  the  family  was  enabled  to  pay 

for  a  home  worth  some  $2,000  to  $2,500,  without  owmg  moreen 
$400  to  $500  in  cash  at  any  one  time  or  paying  more 

old  buildings  being  demolished,  made  building  blocks,  utilized  nati 
l„e  "plfcing  tie  concrete  originally  used,  which  had  to  be  pur- 

nWprh  and  effected  various  other  economies. 

In  case  of  sickness  the  borrower  was  given  an  extension  o  ime  ° 
his  oTn  In  order  to  protect  the  families  in  case  the  breadwinner 
died,  the  association  adopted  a  plan  of  “widows’  h;  “'h 

"S?he  housing  project  was  successful  and  made  earnings  from  the 
start  In  the  first  6  years  of  operation  the  revolving  frnid  gew 
moment,  of  interest,  fines  for  delinquency,  etc.)  from  $1.6oO  to  $3,00U. 
Althonwh  the  fund  provided  sufficient  money  to  finance  the  paiticip.it 
tg  roup  one  ",  the  leaders  pointed  out  that  “if  them  ^  W  mom 
in  the  fund  we  could  have  touched  more  people  As  it  was,  we  nau 
to  limit  our  membership  growth  to  those  we  had  funds  to  sen  . 

OTHER  JOINT  ACTIVITIES 

The  success  of  the  housing  venture  led  the  group  to  look  about  for 
o„?r  ways  in  which  the  living  standards  could  be  improved  by  co¬ 
operative  means.  Medical  and  dental  care  were  obtained  ul  1 1. 
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program  which  the  group  undertook.  Garden  plots  were  worked  to 
produce  food  for  the  families’  consumption.  In  the  spring  of  1938, 
each  member  family  pledged  itself  to  store,  by  1940,  ten  10-gallon  cans 
of  nonperishable  food,  and  to  raise,  each  season,  one  animal  to  butcher. 
This  was  “in  anticipation  of  future  economic  depressions,”  and  with 
the  idea  that  it  would  enable  the  family  to  weather  6  months  without 
distress. 

One  member  wrote,  regarding  his  participation  in  this  program _ 

I  just  butchered  our  self-help  pig  which  gave  us  315  pounds  of  meat.  We  have 
enough  lard  to  last  our  family  a  year;  also  some  bottled  sausage.  We  will  have 
our  winter’s  meat  and  two  cured  hams  and  some  salt  bacon  for  next  summer. 
We  fed  this  pig  lots  of  weeds  from  the  garden  and  scraps  from  the  house,  together 
with  $6  worth  of  wheat,  and  we  sold  a  litter  of  pigs  for  $40.  We  have  on  hand 
now  600  pounds  of  flour,  30  sacks  of  potatoes,  400  pounds  of  squash,  about  100 
pounds  of  dried  beans,  together  with  a  lot  of  carrots,  dried  corn,  onions,  cabbage, 
etc.  We  have  only  1  ton  of  coal,  but  we  have  cut  enough  willow  to  last  us  3 
months. 

At  the  end  of  1938  some  of  the  families  still  had  insufficient  milk 
and  butter.  The  group  therefore  voted  that  every  family  without  a 
cow  must  take  a  loan  of  $5  from  the  credit  union.  This  was  to  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  a  heifer  calf,  in  the  spring  of  1939,  to  be  raised  as  a 
source  of  these  products. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  the  program,  the  families  learned  to  work 
together  for  their  own  benefit  and  for  social  purposes.  By  helping 
themselves  they  improved  their  living  standards,  raised  their  morale, 
and  learned  new  skills  which  contributed  to  their  economic  re¬ 
habilitation. 

Oakwood  Community ,  Chapel  Hill  (N.  C.) 

,  The  project  at  Chapel  Hill  was  directed  by  the  Service  Employees 
Corporation,  a  private  organization  whose  stockholders  were  key  men 
m  the  business  organization  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
This  corporation  was  formed  in  1936  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
social  and  recreational  facilities.  The  corporation  having  assisted 
three  employees  to  obtain  building  sites  on  easy  terms,  one  of  its  officers 
conceived  the  idea  of  providing  houses,  largely  on  the  basis  of  exchange 
of  labor,  for  the  building  service  and  maintenance  workers  employed  bv 
the  university. 

Membership  in  the  housing  group  was  limited  to  employees  in  the 
university  service  plants  (building-maintenance  department,  laundry, 
service  stores,  and  accounting,  purchasing,  and  clerical  divisions)  and 
the  university  auxiliary  enterprises  which  serve  the  university  and 
the  town  of  Chapel  Hill  (water  department,  telephone  exchange,  and 
electric  light  and  power  production  and  distribution). 
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ThP  housin£r  scheme  was  launched  in  March  1940.  Employees  who 
wished  to  participate  were  invited  to  come  together  ar erHo 
—  into  the  “Employ *** 

40-acre  tract  of  land,  about  2  j  »  Part  of  the 

Uf  4V»r  $9  900  and  was  christened  Oakwooa. 

out  in  50  ptots  125  by  160  feet.  The  lot* .were  pnced 
at  $210  each  and  were  distributed  y  th.  M 

rr  ThThi""”  *  3  t  *° have  their 

to  $2,000  per  house,  and  no  loan  could  exc  -  /2 

annual  income  or  a  maximum  of  UfiM.  of  construc. 

An  architect  ^engaged  structure  of  the  houses 

tmn— -  a  saving  of  I  Service  Employees  Corporation  purchased 

Anting,  electric  wiring, 

and  installation  of  the  "  htn" iffth.  member 

Labor  other  members’  dwellings  and 

the  property  was  retained  by  the  corporatmn  ^  £ember  re. 

ee"“d  to  house  and  !ot  and  was  financed  for  the  exact  amount 

“s?s*V, -i.'i'sii'Si'"*- 

struction,  m  a  variety  o  .  y  .  .  ,  labor  cost  of  the 

- — * 

personal  labor  of  the  members  accounted  for  about ^o00 

^tSS^“^h,e  proper- 
Itom’  charges  on  a  typical  hou,  averaged  $21,4  plus 

$1.80  for  taxes  and  insurance,  or  a  total  o±  $2J.J4. 
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Watsonville  {Calif.)  Project 

This  project  was  initiated  by  two  businessmen  (brothers)* 1  of  Wat¬ 
sonville,  but  involved  a  considerable  amount  of  self-help  by  the  families 
which  participated.  The  idea  originated  in  1938,  as  a  means  of  re¬ 
tention  of  four  skilled  workers  on  the  farm  of  one  of  the  brothers,  as 
well  as  of  disposal  of  surplus  land  in  their  grandfather’s  estate,  not 
fitted  for  the  irrigated  agricultural  operations  of  the  district. 

Watsonville  was  and  is  the  business  center  of  a  fertile  farming 
region,  devoted  to  large-scale  production  of  apples,  lettuce,  artichokes, 
and  other  truck  crops.  Large  amounts  of  agricultural  labor  were 
needed,  but  local  housing  facilities  for  them  and  other  low-income 
workers  were  deplorable.  Many,  for  lack  of  more  reasonably  priced 
accommodations,  were  living  in  shabby  tourist  cabins  for  which  they 
were  paying  $5  a  week. 

FIRST  GROUP  OF  DWELLINGS 

A  13-acre  tract  owned  by  the  Porter  family  was  divided  into  5  plots 
of  2  acres  each  and  1  of  3  acres.  As  no  local  banker  was  willing  to 
finance  the  scheme,  the  brothers  signed  a  note  for  the  entire  obligation. 
To  carry  out  the  project,  a  new  company  (Pioneer  Homes,  Ina)  was 
formed.  FHA  insurance  was  obtained  under  Title  I  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  under  which  no  down  payment  was  required. 

The  land  was  sold  to  the  families  at  $200  an  acre.  The  house  was 
a  structure,  24  by  24  feet,  divided  into  four  rooms — living  room,  two 
bedrooms,  and  kitchen.  It  could  be  built  for  about  $300.  Running 
water  was  the  only  modern  convenience  provided  in  this  first  group. 
Building  materials  and  tools  for  this  and  later  groups  were  obtained 
through  the  building  supply  company  of  one  of  the  brothers.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  men  of  the  families  would  undertake  to  provide  what¬ 
ever  outbuildings  were  needed.  The  total  obligation  assumed  by  the 
tenant  was  therefore  about  $700.  As  the  men  contributed  their  labor, 
by  the  time  the  house  was  completed  the  family  already  had  an  equity 
of  25  to  35  percent.  The  remainder  of  the  obligation  was  to  be 
paid  off  in  5  to  t  years,  in  monthly  payments  ranging  from  $10  to  $15 
per  month. 

PROCEDURES  FOR  LATER  GROUPS 

As  the  plan  became  known,  more  applications  were  received  than 
the  sponsors  could  accommodate.  A  second  group  of  dwellings  was 
undertaken,  on  a  tract  a  short  distance  from  town,  lying  between  the 
county  road  and  the  main  railroad  line  between  San  Francisco  and 

s  Angeles.  As,  normally,  53  trains  a  day  pass  over  this  route  (more 

1  John  and  Tom  Porter. 
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during  wartime),  the  sponsors  thought  this  would  be  a  drawback. 

To  their  surprise,  the  plots  nearest  the  railroad  were  spoken  for  hist, 

the  people  liked  to  hear  the  trains  going  through 

These  and  succeeding  homes  were  built  under  I  itle  II  of  t  e 
Housing  Act  (as  amended),  which  required  a  down  payment  of  10 
percent,  but  allowed  the  purchaser  to  make  this  payment  m  laboi .  1  ie 

later  dwellings  had  more  modern  conveniences  and  cost  considerably 
more  than  the  first  group,  but  embodied  the  same  self-help  Plin“P 
and  the  purchaser  had  as  long  as  15  years  in  which  to  pay  off  the 

mortgage  loan.  ^ .  .  c„ 

Altogether,  some  70  houses  were  built  in  Watsonville,  24  in  San 

Jose,  and  19  in  Stockton,  on  land  totaling  about  400  acres.  The  plan 
was  aimed  to  care  for  low-income  families  for  which  no  housing 
(within  their  means  to  purchase)  was  available,  and  for  which  none 
was  being  provided.  They  included  families  of  agricultural  woikeis 
(local  and  migratory),  mechanics,  artisans,  low-paid  cleiks,  etc  < 
the  first  37  families  provided  for,  only  4  earned  as  much  as  •.  •- 
year  7  earned  between  $600  and  $800,  and  4  had  an  income  of  ess 
than  $600  per  year.  For  the  first  6  families  the  average  cost,  as  noted, 
was  about  $700;  this  did  not  include  the  value  of  the  mans  conti i- 
bution  in  labor.  For  the  $1,200  income  group  the  average  cost  was 
about  $1,360,  and  for  the  lower  income  groups  the  average  was  about 
$950.  For  these  houses  the  monthly  payments  per  house  range  lorn 

$10.32  to  $19.89.  ,  • 

In  this  unorthodox  proceeding,  in  which  the  purchasers  were  penni¬ 
less  and  had  no  initial  cash  stake,  the  sponsors  counted  on  their 
self-interest.  The  brothers  felt  that  the  prospect  of  permanent  owner¬ 
ship  of  a  well-built  house  which  the  families  could  obtain  for  monthly 
payments  smaller  than  they  had  been  paying  for  mfenor?  rented 
quarters  would  be  sufficient  incentive  to  make  them  stick.  Tint 
they  were  justified  in  this  belief  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  not  one  of  the  first  37  families  housed  was 
in  arrears;  during  the  first  2-year  period  only  one  family  was  unable 

to  keep  up  its  payments. 

SELF-HELP  FEATURES  AND  PROCEDURES 

This  plan  did  not  embody  the  Rochdale  principle  of  cooperative 
ownership ;  here  each  family  purchased  its  own  home  outnght 
Neither  did  the  plan  utilize  the  exchange  of  labor  which  ™  the 
principal  feature  in  the  Iona  and  Penn-Craft  projects.  In  Watson- 

ville,  each  man  worked  only  on  his  own  house. 

A  family  accepted  for  participation,  in  Watsonville,  was  given  a 
choice  of  house  plans  within  price  limitations  varying  according  o 
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its  income.  The  required  family  equity  (in  contributed  labor)  would 
be  10  percent  of  the  purchase  price  (land  and  house)  plus  closing 
laiges.  The  man  would  be  shown  a  cost  sheet  giving,  in  the  form 
of  subcontracts  various  processes  open  to  him  to  perform  if  he 
was  qualified  to  do  so.  These  were  so  designed  that  even  an  unskilled 
'kei  would  be  able  to  acquire  his  10-percent  labor  equity;  a  man 
w  ith  some  skill  would  acquire  considerably  more. 

For  each  of  the  processes  performed  he  would  be  credited  with  an 
qui vale nt  value  based  on  the  records  of  similar  work  at  union  rates 
he  subcontracts  covered  such  work  as  clearing  and  leveling  the 
land,  shoveling  excavating  for  septic  tank  and  for  45  feet  of  drain 
c  iggmg  or  the  foundation,  pouring  concrete,  laying  the  subfloor  and 
he  sheathing  for  the  roof,  certain  inside  carpentry,  some  interior 
need  „eri°r.  pa]n  m&’  e^c-  Tlle  early  experience  demonstrated  the 
dwellings  SUperV1S1°n  and  this  was  “PPlied  in  the  later 

Local  unions  cooperated  by  relaxing  their  restrictions,  to  allow  a 
qua hfied  person  to  perform  any  work  on  his  own  home,  in  order  to 
establish  his  labor  equity.  Union  cards  were  required  only  for  work 
requiring  inspection  (such  as  plumbing  and  electric  wiring  In 
San  Jose  the  plumbers’  union  permitted  the  home  owner  to  serve  as 
plumbers  helper  on  part  of  the  plumbing  job;  painting  was  allowed 

01  p  C°ndltlon  that  be  Parted  and  finished  by  union  labor 
Problems,  of  course,  arose.  In  some  cases  the  labor  contribution 
lagged  because  paid  employment  left  the  home  owner  little  time  for 
work  at  home  Some  of  these  families  were  permitted  to  move  into 
their  unfinished  houses  and  to  complete  their  labor  contribution  later 
In  other  cases,  the  other  extreme  was  noted;  men  became  so  interested 

extent  oTf  r  ^  th&t  the^  n^ted  paid  jobs,  even  to  the 

f  family  privation.  The  sponsors  therefore  discouraged  anv 
construction  work  that  interfered  with  cash  employment  “  ' 

In  some  of  the  last  houses  built  under  the  plan,  before  the  war 
stopped  private  building,  houses  were  erected  on  plots  of  city-lot  s7“e 
In  the  others,  enough  land  went  with  the  house  to  permit  a  good  deal 

.  d  eve„  anntSoarr?en,ng’  “  °S  the  ^kens,  *  " 

"  (  1P  ?  !  m  SOme  coses-  0ne  man  specialized  in  berries 

r  ss 
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Sponsored  by  Cooperative  Housing  Associations 


CRESTWOOD  COMMUNITY,  MADISON  (WIS.) 


Crestwood  is  the  name  of  the  housing  development  scored  by 

the  Wisconsin  Cooperative .Housing ! "tmn  - Mad^. rf 

The  original  group  that  p  ()ffices  Through  their  organ- 

persons  employed  in  the i  ™  ^  ®  Associationj  the  first  steps 

ization,  the  Wisconsin  State  ,  1  J  ve  way  to  the  housing 

were  taken  in  1936.  ^^^berOnp  includes  not  only  State 

association  pioper.  •  mPmbers  of  the  State  univer- 

employees  but  also  Federal  employees  members  of  ,1  ^ 

sity  faculty,  a  few  local  businessme  ,  „ntil  1938.  I„  the 

Actual  °^h^Ed4  (space  for  200  dwellings)  was 

interval,  a  tiact  ot  75  a  were  drawn  up  for  a 

acquired  in  a  convenient  suburb  “d  P  aK.hiteeture  with 

large-scale  development  of  hous  owned  by  the  association 

members  according  to  accepted  coopera- 
tive  standards.  Fpflpr„i  Housing  Administration,  from 

able  loss  to  the  association,  ™  PreP"f  hderes.  Finally 

deC1'e“  l“!‘covering  ^houses,  were  approved  by  FHA.  and 
construction  of  the  first  house  began  in  August  1988. 


Community  Lay-Out 


forms  a  natural  amph  it  lie.  ,  a  north  The  elevation  at 

then  more  steeply,  to  the  south  west,  and  no.t In  1 , 

the  highest  point  is  about  1.000  feet  "bo™  oft he  “ bowl.”  The  lot 
rise  „f  about  100  feet  from  the  lowest  point  ot  the 
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of  the  slope  is  thickly  wooded  (hence  the  name  “Crestwood”)  and  it 
is  planned  to  leave  this  as  community  land  for  everyone  to  enjoy. 

A  broad  avenue,  named  for  the  land-utilization  adviser  (who  was 
the  first  president  of  the  association),  curves  through  the  tract  at  the 
edge  of  the  central  bowl,  and  from  this  avenue  dead-end  streets  run 
up  toward  the  woods,  providing  quiet  as  well  as  safety  from  traffic. 
Ihe  wooded  slope  affords  shelter  from  the  north  winds  and  shade  in 
the  afternoon.  The  slight  pitch  of  the  streets  (which  have  center 
drainage)  helps  to  keep  the  streets  free  from  rain  and  snow.  A  nar¬ 
row  strip  of  community  land  also  runs  down  between  each  two  cul-de- 
sacs.  In  the  section  that  has  been  developed,  one  of  the  strips  contains 
a  fully  equipped  playground,  with  a  supervisor  in  charge  during  the 
summer  months.  Here  also  a  skating  rink  is  maintained  in  the  winter. 
In  *he  next  park  strip,  which  has  a  40-foot  drop,  other  winter  sports 
such  as  skiing  and  tobogganing,  are  planned.  Altogether,  about  20 
percent  of  the  entire  tract  is  left  as  community  land,  title  to  this  area 
being  held  by  the  cooperative  association. 

In  the  lowest  part  of  the  bowl,  near  the  center,  lies  an  area  with 
rich  alluvial  soil,  which  is  used  for  home  gardens.  Each  member  is 
free  to  utilize  a  section  of  this  area.  In  the  garden  area  the  associa¬ 
tion  also  maintains  a  tree  and  shrub  nursery  with  over  6,000  plants 
buying  these  when  very  small  and  raising  them  until  they  reach  usable 
size.  These  products  are  available  at  cost. 

Crestwood  is  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  Madison,  5  miles  from  the 
State  capitol.  It  is  served  by  a  bus  line,  and  members  can  reach  the  city 
m  10  to  15  minutes’  ride.  There  is  a  grade  school  at  the  edge  of  the 
settlement.  A  shopping  center,  providing  varied  services,  is  situated 
about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  distant. 

Financing  of  Community  Services 

The  association  was  incorporated  for  $100,000  of  stock,  half  com¬ 
mon  and  half  preferred,  at  $50  per  share.  The  non-interest-bearing 
common  stock,  of  which  each  member  had  to  have  3  shares  went  as 
payment  for  the  land. 

When  the  association  purchased  the  tract,  electricity  was  available 
but  there  was  no  water  supply  and  the  metropolitan  sewer  system 
ended  a  mile  away.  Both  water  and  sewer,  therefore,  had  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  organization.  The  proceeds  from  the  preferred  stock 
were  used  to  help  finance  the  installation  of  the  water  and  sewer  sys¬ 
tem  and  each  member  was  required  to  purchase  a  minimum  of  6  shares. 
Bonds  totaling  $7,000  were  also  issued. 

A  350-foot  well  furnished  the  water,  the  pumping  machinery  being 
housed  in  a  neat  station.  b 
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The  association  organized  a  sanitary  district  to  sponsor  the  install*- 
tion  of  the  sewer,  turned  over  to  it  the  sum  of  $11,000  collected 
nrefei  red  stock,1  and  received  in  turn  30-year  assessment  bonds  paying 
l  percent  interest.  The  money  was  used  to  build  a  mile-long  install. 

.P  ,■  uv.  the  Metropolitan  Sewer  District  trunk  sewer, 

rLC—*  »f  the  subdivision.  This  connection 
till  be  controlled  by  the  association  for  30  years,  during  which  period 
it  other  Subdivisions  wish  to  use  the  sewer,  a  port, on  of  the original 
cost  must  be  assumed  by  them  to  retire  the  bonds  held  by  the  Coope  a- 

was  done  by  the  township,  but  the  pre- 
viou  leveling  of  the  street  space  and  the  razing  of  the  farm  buildings 
original*  on  the  place  were  done  by  the  association  and  cost  about 

the  association  has  completed  development  of  all  the  200 

houses  that  can  be  accommodated  on  the  lan  ^  it  ™  ave  i ^ 

more  than  $100,000  for  its  stock  and  land.  The  " 

,  v  nmi  this  figure  represents  the  association  s  potential  n 

:  "  wh eh X  be  distributed  to  the  members  in  the  proportmn 

that  their  outlay  has  borne  to  the  total  or  may  be  used  for  further 

community  development,  as  the  members  decice. 

Cost  to  Individual  Member 

In  order  to  insure  that  all  the  members  shall  be  “active.'1  the  bylaws 
If.  1,  i  no  nelson  shall  be  admitted  unless  he  “executes  and  files 

wiili  the  association  a  written  statement  that  he  intends 

in  the  cooperative  housing :  program .of  the ,  prac- 

his  residence  in  the  community  as  soon 

t!  Bacr^dr“pted  is  required  to  subscribe  for  3  shares  of  com 
num  stock  at  $50  per  share  (to  apply  as  part  payment  on  the  lot 
selected).  These  shares  may  be  paid  for  in  installmen  s,  u  1 
promissory  note  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness  must  be  given,  the 
vot  no-  nrivileoe  being  extended  after  at  least  $50  is  paid  in. 

Having  been  admitted  to  participation,  the  member  is  ent it  ec  o 
select  a  lot.  Selection  is  by  “priority  of  the  dates  of  stoc  '  su  sc  p- 
tion  ”  The  lots  average  60  by  120  feet.  The  basic  price  pei 
$450  but  the  more  desirable  locations  run  higher.  In  fixing  the  price 
cerUiinU  desirability”  factors  (seclusion,  view,  and 

taken  into  consideration,  each  factor  carrying  an  extra  charge  of  $5- 

Foi  the  less  desirable  lots,  the  $450  covers 

stock ;  for  the  most  desirable  the  cost  runs  as  lug  i  as  .  . . 

"  ,By  th— d  of  1946,  it  was  reported,  most  of  this  preferred  stock  had  already  been 
retired. 
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high  on  the  hill  road,  was  priced  at  $700.  The  average  cost  of  the 
lots  already  bought  is  about  $500.  This  represents  a  considerable 
saving  from  the  current  local  prices  for  fully  serviced  real  estate,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  price  may  eventually  be  still  further  reduced  by 
refunds,  after  the  entire  development  is  completed  and  all  costs  are 
computed. 

When  the  member  has  completed  payment  for  his  stock,  plus  any 
“desirability”  factors,  he  receives  title  to  his  land.  He  is  then  ready 
to  negotiate  for  a  dwelling.  Ordinarily,2  from  this  point  onward  he 
acts  for  himself.  The  construction  of  his  house  is  his  responsibility, 
except  that  he  may  utilize  one  of  the  association’s  floor  plans  drawn 
for  the  association  under  the  original  scheme  of  collective  ownership. 

Before  construction  may  be  undertaken,  the  plan  chosen  must  be 
submitted  to  an  architectural  committee,  in  order  to  insure  that  the 
style  will  not  clash  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  houses.  The  total  cost 
may  not  fall  below  $3,000.  The  member  must  also  furnish  evidence 
of  eligibility  for  FHA  insurance  or  of  ability  to  finance  construction 
without  such  insurance. 

Some  of  the  members  have  reduced  costs  by  doing  some  of  the  work 
themselves.  Thus,  one  member  who  was  an  electrician  wired  his  own 
house.  He  and  several  of  the  other  members  did  their  own  painting. 

Most  of  the  financing  was  done  through  two  local  lending  agencies, 
with  FHA  insurance.  The  member’s  monthly  expense  includes  amor¬ 
tization  payment,  interest,  and  certain  community  charges.  These 
latter  include  water  rent  (proportioned  to  use,  minimum  $17  per  year) 
and  25  cents  per  month  for  garbage  collection.  The  assessment  for 
sewer  is  incorporated  in  the  taxes  and  averages  $2  to  $3  per  year 
A  member  desiring  to  withdraw  has  the  right  to  sell  his  house 
provided  the  purchaser  is  acceptable  to  the  association,  and  provided 
his  stock  is  transferred  to  the  purchaser.  However,  he  must  o-ive  the 
association  the  first  option  to  buy. 

Types  of  Dwellings 

I  lie  houses  exhibit  a  variety  of  architecture  and  of  material  One 
of  the  larger  houses  has  a  field-stone  front.  Several  are  of  wood 
being  either  painted  or  stained,  but  perhaps  the  greatest  number  are 
constructed  of  8-inch  concrete  blocks  with  cores  filled  with  wavlite. 
n  architectural  design,  the  dwellings  range  from  the  Cape  Cod  cottage 

°  -aa  T*?  m°?ein  Style‘  In  cost’  they  have  ranged  from  $3,500  to 
0 ’’  beioi'e  the  war  the  association  tried  to  discourage  the  building 
°t  houses  costing  more  than  $5,000. 

All  the  Crestwood  houses  are  of  the  one-family  type,  consisting  of 
a  kitchen,  dining  room  or  breakfast  nook,  bathroom,  living  room,  and 

5  But  see  p.  60. 
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“pllVas  well. *  All  »n.t  two  have  b„U ^i»=  " 

^ 

fi7™lal""'the  dwellings  faces  squarely  any  of  the  cardinal 
pits  of  the  compass.  Generally  the  honre is  turned  shghtly,  so  that 
each  room  receives  sunlight  at  some  time  of  day. 

Present  Status  of  Association 
Up  to  November  194,  only  one 

st ruct  ion  had  taken  1 rlac*  oi  .  ly  38  dwelUngs  had  been 

the  war  period,  all  but  -  were  not  veterans  and  could 

r;X"™toto“rhies,  only  6  houses^,  all  those  of  veterans, 

^An^addhdcmantrwt^was^pened^or^e^lop^ent 

1946  and  one  house  had  been  begun  of  se“ 

street  ^  ^  -  «f 

“'C'new  facility  are  partof 
I^ltn  of  Glen  Oak.  Several  ^ 

LX^aS  X,sb X  *  XX  at  prices  ranging 

from  $150  to  $300  each.  ,  by  anonymous  lender, 

In  1940,  using  '""XlXXiX  itself,  of  dwellings 

Cn  the'Su"or,  possibly. 

and  the  money 
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thus  released  is  used  in  the  construction  of  another  house  on  the  same 
basis. 

Extent  of  Cooperative  Enterprise 

The  achievements  of  the  cooperative  association  have  been  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  (1)  The  purchase  and  plotting  of  the  tract,  (2)  the  financing 
and  installation  of  a  water  and  sewer  system,  (3)  the  creation  of  a 
sanitary  district,  (4)  the  furnishing  of  architectural  service,  (5)  the 
supplying  of  title  insurance  for  members,  and  (6)  the  building  of  a 
small  number  of  houses  itself.  As  noted,  all  but  3  of  the  houses  were 
constructed  by  individual  contract  and  the  association  has  no  control 
over  them  except  to  pass  upon  the  general  style  of  architecture,  to  see 
that  the  cost  does  not  fall  below  the  minimum  of  $3,000,  and  to  pass 
upon  the  acceptability  of  purchasers.  A  withdrawing  member  must 
give  60  days’  notice  and  give  the  association  the  first  option  to  buy,  at 
either  par  or  book  value  (if  the  latter  is  less) .  Should  the  association 
not  exercise  its  option,  no  controls  are  imposed  as  to  sale  price.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  life  of  the  association  several  dwellings  have  been  sold,  but 
none,  it  is  said,  “out  of  line  with  relative  costs  of  building.”  Two 
houses  for  which  disproportionate  prices  were  asked  remained  unsold 
“because  members  of  the  community  do  not  care  to  have  their  friends 
buy  at  the  prices  asked  by  the  owners.”  3 

Each  member  has  one  vote  only,  regardless  of  his  investment,  and 
no  proxy  voting  is  allowed. 

In  November  1946  the  association  was  negotiating  with  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau  for  an  arrangement  whereby  the  latter  would  in¬ 
stall  equipment  for  the  measurement  of  south-exposure  solar  radiation, 
to  determine  its  value  in  the  heating  of  houses.  Some  use  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  has  already  been  made  in  Crestwood;  the  first  president  of  the 
association  reports  that  its  use  has  made  possible  the  heating  of  his 
6-room  house,  with  oil  heat,  for  less  than  $75  per  year. 

Other  cooperative  activities. — Many  of  the  electric  fixtures  were 
bought  through  one  of  the  members  (a  dealer  in  such  appliances), 
at  a  saving  of  about  25  percent;  stove,  refrigerator,  and  water  heater 
together  cost  only  $250.  Some  furniture  was  also  purchased  collec¬ 
tively,  at  a  saving,  by  special  arrangement.  Cooperative  purchase  of 
eggs,  poultry,  etc.,  is  also  carried  on.  The  housewives  alternate  in 
acting  as  agent,  taking  the  orders  and  receiving  and  apportioning  the 
goods. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  residents  are  members  of  the  cooperatives 
of  the  city,  these  including  a  gasoline  service  station  and  store  and  an 
association  giving  dry-cleaning  service.  As  most  of  the  members 
work  in  town  and  thus  have  to  go  in  every  day,  these  associations  can 


3  Letter  to  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  from  John  S.  Bordner,  October  1,  1945. 
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•  TliP  fnpl  oil  for  all  of  the  furnaces  is 

fill  their  wants  conveniently.  1  ne  luei  on  1 

supplied  by  the  petroleum  cooperative. 

ST.  PAUL  (MINN.)  HOUSING  PROJECT 

The  Cooperative  Housing  Association  of  St.  Paul  was  formed  m 

September  1939.  Construction  began  in  July  1940. 

^  association,  composed  of  members  of  credit  unions  of  Federal, 

State,  and  city  civil-service  employees,  pui chased  io 

lnU  ’hich  had  reverted  because  of  nonpayment  of  taxes.  Un  this 

propTrt y^ gas, Electricity ,  water,  and  sewer  had  already  been  installed 

as  well  as  streets.  Only  curb  and  sidewalks  were  lacking. 

The  land  on  which  the  project  was  developed  lay  on  an  elevation  a 
the  northeastern  edge  of  St.  Paul,  .bout  3  miles  from  the  center  of  the 
town  A  tirade  school  was  about  3  blocks  away  and  a  high  school 
about  a  mile  distant.  Four  blocks  from  the  project  was  a  bus  me, 
accepting  token  fares  and  offering  transfer  privileges. 

Financing  and  Procedures 

The  association  had  no  capital  stock.  As  each  member  joined  the 

"i°ruct  "house  £  ™ 

sale  of  lots  to  the  members,  by  loans  fiom  the  r.  .  .  i 

the  Minnesota  Credit  Union  League,  and  FHA  insurance. 

The  lots,  with  an  average  frontage  of  40  feet,  veie  lep  o  e 
48  lots  with  a  frontage  of  60  feet.  The  depth  varied  from  112  to  126 
feet  There  was  also  a  20-foot  alley.  The  cost,  to  the  assoc, anon  was 
$75  per  40-foot  lot  (or  $112  on  the  replotted  bas.s) ;  the  pr.ee  to  the 
member  was  $350.  The  difference  was  used  for  association  expense  , 

anv  surplus  being  returned  in  patronage  refunds. 

Minnesota  ha/a  strong  credit-union  movement,  with  large  accumu¬ 
lations  of  funds.  As  the  State  act  permits  credit  unions  to  make 
real-estate  loans,  the  central  credit-union  organization  qualified  as 

an  FHA  lending  agency  and  proceeded  to  make  ™ort|^e  -prance 
25-year  basis  to  finance  the  individual  dwellings.  FHA  «su 
was  then  applied  for,  and  in  most  cases  the  maximum  FHA  insurance 
of  90  percent  of  the  appraised  value  was  granted. 

With  one  exception,  a  single  architect  served  the  whole  group  of 
owners,  receiving  as  his  fee  3  percent  on  the  total  cost. 

Likewise,  one  contractor  had  charge  of  construction  of  all  but  one 
of  the  houses.4  With  this  contractor,  the  association  had  a  con. 
by  which  he  guaranteed  his  bid  on  each  house;  if  the  final  co 

|  Th«  cwertlon  wee  a  member.  MmeeB  an  architect,  .to  ...  flllcel  lo  art.  Me  «*> 
plans  and  supervise  construction  of  bis  house. 
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ceeded  this  amount  he  was  to  bear  the  extra  expense.  If  there  was  a 
saving,  it  had  to  be  returned  to  the  member,  to  increase  his  equity  in 
the  property.5  His  bid  was  based  upon  cost  of  construction  (mate¬ 
rials  and  labor)  plus  architect’s  fee,  plus  a  $100  “cushion.”  The  con¬ 
tractor’s  compensation  consisted  of  a  flat  fee  of  $250  per  house. 

As  the  association’s  charter  authorized  it  to  act  as  contractor,  the 
selection  of  materials  and  the  letting  of  contracts  for  them  were  done 
by  its  board  of  directors.  In  this  the  association  tried  to  make  use 
of  all  possible  sources  of  assistance  and  information,  in  order  to 
insure  the  best  quality.  Results  of  tests  by  recognized  testing  agencies 
were  used,  and  valuable  help  was  received  from  the  State  university. 

Prefabricated  materials  and  standard  equipment  were  used  where- 
ever  possible.  Thus,  although  a  few  of  the  houses  were  plastered,  the 
majority  were  finished  with  tinted  Upson  board— a  prefabricated 
material  that  comes  in  sheets  8  by  16  feet  (doing  away  with  joints  that 
might  let  in  drafts),  the  space  between  the  walls  being  filled  with 
-  inches  of  glass  wool,  vapor  sealed.  Heavy  plywood  was  used  in 
subfloors  and  in  outside  wall  and  roof  sheathing;  this  construction 
was  cheaper  and  made  for  a  more  rigid  house,  with  less  air  leakage. 
A  factory-finished  oak  flooring  was  used  in  all  houses. 

As  the  dwellings  were  constructed  in  groups  of  about  10  and  the 
contracts  let  on  the  basis  of  25  houses,  it  was  possible  to  do  quantity 
purchasing,  such  as  carlot  quantities  of  lumber  and  plywood,  and 
gross  orders  of  standard  plumbing  fixtures,  window  glass,  and  other 
requirements.  This  resulted  in  substantial  savings.  On  the  lighting 
fixtures  and  refrigerators  about  40  percent  was  thus  saved,  and  nearly 
50  percent  saving  was  realized  on  some  furniture  bought  jointly. 

Again,  by  building  a  number  of  houses  simultaneously,  efficient  use 
of  labor  was  possible,  each  crew  of  workers  performing  the  same 
task  from  house  to  house  and  being  succeeded  by  the  workers  per¬ 
forming  the  next  process  in  construction. 

Only  persons  belonging  to  some  St.  Paul  credit  union 6  were  accepted 
for  membership.  Prospective  members  were  also  required  to  supply 
information  on  their  employment,  income,  number  of  dependents,  and 
financial  obligations,  in  order  to  determine  their  eligibility  from  a 
financial  standpoint.  Members  joining  the  association  had  to  purchase 
a  lot,  at  a  price  of  $350;  this  sum,  which  included  the  $5  membership 
fee,  represented  a  considerable  part  of  the  10-percent  equity  the 
member  must  have  to  obtain  FHA  insurance. 

The  cost  of  the  individual  house  depended  upon  the  size  and  style 
selected,  and  upon  the  quality  of  the  equipment  that  went  into  it.  If 

u  ‘dA"™A  re^,Iation  forbade  the  return  of  such  savings  in  cash;  the  amount  must  be 
USM|  '0  reduce  the  mortgage. 

*  As  credit  unions  are  allowed  to  make  loans  only  to  members. 
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the  member  desired  extra-fine  hardwood  flooring,  or  a  deluxe  ief it¬ 
erator,  these  of  course  brought  up  the  cost.  However,  as  the  members 
for  whom  the  dwellings  were  built  all  had  modest  incomes  (averaging 
less  than  $200  per  month  in  1940),  the  houses  were  also  of  moderate- 
priced  styles.  The  buildings  ranged  from  the  2-bedroom,  living  i  oom, 
kitchen  (with  dinette) ,  and  bathroom  dwelling  to  a  7- -room  house  wit 
3  bedrooms,  living  room,  kitchen,  dining  room,  and  bathroom.  All  t  e 
houses  were  of  frame  construction.  Many  had  fireplaces,  a  few  ha 
recreation  rooms,  and  nearly  all  had  garages  (built  separately  from 

1  h Tli eTni  axim um  bid  cost  ranged  from  $3,750  to  $5,400.  Savings 
(estimated  at  about  $100  per  house)  were  returned  to  the  individual 
members  in  the  proportion  that  the  contract  price  of  their  house  bore 
to  the  total  cost  of  all  the  houses.  This  prorated  sum  was  applied  to 
the  reduction  of  the  member’s  mortgage.  The  ‘  profit  which  the 
association  made  on  the  lot  was  to  be  returned  to  the  members,  after 

deduction  of  expenses. 

For  these  houses  the  average  cost  to  the  member  was  about  $3o 
per  month,  with  a  maximum  of  about  $40.  This  sum  included  amor¬ 
tization,  interest  (4%  percent,  plus  i/2  percent  for  b  HA  insurance), 
and  taxes.  These  payments  began  30  days  after  the  member  moved 
into  his  dwelling.  No  other  down  payment  than  the  value  of  the 
was  required  from  the  member,  if  his  house  cost  $3,500  or  less.  Above 
that  amount  he  had  to  pay  down  10  percent  of  the  excess  over  $3,500 
The  association’s  officers  emphasized  that  the  cost  to  the  membe 
was  about  what  he  would  have  paid  at  that  time  to  a  private  bur  der 
for  the  same  style  and  size  of  house.  However,  under  the  association  s 
plan  there  was  no  profit  for  anyone,  as  officers  served  without  pay 
and  architects  and  contractors  were  on  a  fee  basis.  All  i subcontracts 
and  material  contracts  were  subject  to  approval  by  the  board,  which 
likewise  controlled  all  payments.  The  entire  cost  of  the  project 
therefore,  was  under  the  control  of  the  association.  The  officials  were 
'  convinced  that,  because  of  economies  effected  by  carlot  puichases  y 
standardization  (as  of  window  and  door  openings  ,  and  bj  sys¬ 
tematizing  the  use  of  labor,  the  quality  obtained  m  both  matei  lals  and 
workmanship  was  considerably  above  that  which  would  be  obumed 
in  houses  of  the  same  price  under  separate  contracts.  In  other  wor  . 
the  association  made  available  to  a  moderate-income  group,  for 
amounts  they  could  afford  to  pay,  dwellings  of  a  quality  that  would 

otherwise  be  out  of  their  reach. 


Cooperative  Activities 

The  activities  of  the  cooperative  association  in  this  case  included 
the  purchase  of  the  land,  the  engagement  of  architect  and  contractoi, 
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and  the  letting  of  bids  for  materials  and  equipment.  It  held  title  to 
the  individual  plots  until  sold,  then  turned  them  over  to  the  purchaser. 
The  latter  then  negotiated  with  the  association’s  architect  and  con¬ 
tractor  for  the  kind  of  house  desired,  and  when  he  moved  into  it  the 
association’s  responsibility  ended. 

In  the  purchase  of  refrigerators,  electrical  equipment,  and  furniture, 
the  association  patronized  the  two  nearest  cooperative  wholesale  asso¬ 
ciations.  In  houses  in  which  Upson  board  was  used  for  interior  wall 
finish,  the  walls  were  tinted  with  a  casein  wash  made  by  a  cooperative 
creamery  association  in  Minneapolis. 

There  are  in  St.  Paul  various  local  cooperative  enterprises — a  store 
association,  gasoline  cooperative,  etc.— and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
original  members  were  also  members  of  these.  Most  of  the  houses 
were  equipped  with  oil-burning  furnaces,  and  the  fuel  oil  for  these  was 
obtained  from  the  petroleum  cooperative.  Cooperative  life  and  auto¬ 
mobile  insurance  was  also  available. 

In  the  association  each  member  had  one  vote.  He  owned  and  had 
title  to  his  individual  dwelling,  but  if  he  desired  to  sell  his  house 
within  the  first  5  years  the  purchaser  had  to  be  acceptable  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  If  not,  he  had  to  give  the  association  the  right  to  purchase 
it  for  what  it  cost  him  or  at  an  amount  set  by  an  arbitration  committee. 
Apparently  these  provisions  were  not  enforced  and,  as  prices  rose, 
‘speculation  was  rampant.”  Houses  were  sold  three  or  four  times,  at 
continuously  rising  levels.  The  association  is  now  dormant  and  plans 
no  further  activities.  A  recent  report  from  the  former  president 
expresses  the  opinion  that,  from  the  cooperative  point  of  view,  “our 
efforts  were  somewhat  of  a  failure.” 

MINNEAPOLIS  (MINN.)  HOUSING  PROJECT 

The  Cooperative  Housing  Association  of  Minneapolis  was  started  in 
February  1940.  Construction  was  begun  on  the  first  house  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1940. 

As  in  St.  Paul,  the  association  bought  the  land  for  its  project  from 
.he  State,  paying  for  it  at  the  rate  of  one-third  of  the  tax  assessment 
which  was  delinquent.  Some  59  lots  in  5  different  adjoining  blocks  in 
northeast  Minneapolis  were  acquired  in  this  way.  The  lots  were  40 
)y  125  feet,  but  were  replotted  into  lots  50  and  60  feet  wide.  The  aver- 
ige  cost  to  the  association  was  $2.50  per  front  foot,  but  the  land  was 
’Old  to  the  member  at  $7.50  per  foot  (appraised  FHA  value).  All  of 
:he  improvements— water,  sewer,  gas,  electricity,  and  streets— were  al¬ 
ready  in,  but  the  association  was  required  to  pay  the  regular  assess- 
nents  therefor.  A  considerable  part  of  the  difference  between  the 
cost  to  the  association  and  the  sale  price  to  the  members  went  to  meet 
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these  assessments.  The  association  sued  the  State  for  refund,  con¬ 
tending  that  under  the  law  the  price  of  tax-reversion  land  includes 
utilities.  Its  position  was  upheld  by  the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court, 

resulting  in  the  recovery  of  $4,500. 

The  land  acquired  was  about  4  miles  from  the  center  of  town,  wit li  a 
o-rade  school  about  in  the  center  of  the  tract,  so  that  the  distance 
traversed  by  the  children  was  in  no  case  more  than  2%  city  blocks. 
The  nearest  high  school  was  1%  miles  away.  Stores  -were  within  easy 
walking  distance.  The  streetcar  line  was  6  blocks  away,  but  a  bus 

line  was  extended  into  the  development. 

There  were,  in  the  original  group  of  interested  members,  45  persons. 
Durum  the  interval  in  which  financing  negotiations  were  carried  on, 

3  members  lost  patience  and  withdrew,  a  fourth  lost  his  net  worth  by 
fire  and  10  others  were  rejected  because  their  incomes  were  too  low 
to  undertake  the  financial  obligations  involved.  Houses  were  built 
for  the  31  members  remaining  and  for  56  additional  members  w  10 
joined  later — a  total  of  8<  dwellings. 

Finances  and  Procedure 

As  already  indicated,  the  associate  paid  for  the  land  an  average  of 
$•2.50  per  front  foot  and  sold  it  to  the  members  for  about  $1.50.  *  or 

corner  lots  an  additional  $25  was  required. 

The  architect  was  hired  by  the  association  for  a  fee  amounting  to  - 

percent  of  the  cost  of  the  houses. 

A  master  contract  for  the  whole  group  of  houses  was  made  with  a 
large  contracting  firm,  by  which  the  latter  received  a  fee  amounting 
to  3V2  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  dwellings  (minus  the  archi¬ 
tect's  fee)  and  for  which  the  contractor  agreed  to  manage  the  con¬ 
struction  of  all  the  houses.  The  company  guaranteed  to  keep  the  cost 
of  the  houses  within  the  amount  of  the  maximum  bid,  or  failing  this, 
to  meet  the  excess  cost  itself.  As  an  incentive  for  saving  on  the  cost 
of  construction,  the  contract  provided  that  2o  percent  of  the  fiis 
hundred  dollars  of  any  such  saving  should  go  to  the  contractor  and 
the  remainder  to  the  owners.  The  contractor,  however,  had  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  totaling  costs  for  all  houses,  so  that  a  surplus  on  one  could  be 
used  to  take  care  of  a  deficit  on  another.  The  association  controlled 
the  purchasing  done  by  the  contractor;  no  purchase  could  be  made 
or  subcontract  let  without  approval  by  the  association  s  board  ot 

directors.  ,  , ,  , 

The  contract  also  provided  that  the  work  on  the  houses  should  b 

done  by  union  workmen  receiving  the  prevailing  union  scale  of  wages, 
and  the  contractor  agreed  to  give  the  carpenters  a  bonus  of  o0  percent 
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of  their  regular  hourly  rate  for  every  hour  of  labor  saved  from  the 
contractor’s  estimate. 

The  bid  prices  on  the  houses  ranged  from  $4,100  to  $6,000.  The 
average  or  typical  house  cost  about  $4,700,  or  from  28  to  30  cents  per 
cubic  foot.  All  of  the  houses  were  of  frame  construction,  and  were 
equipped  with  all  modern  improvements,  including  furnaces  using 
natural  gas. 

As  in  St,  Paul,  considerable  reductions  in  price  were  obtained  by 
quantity  purchases.  The  officers  estimated  that  at  least  $200  per  house 
was  saved  on  the  cost  of  materials  and  equipment.  Other  savings 
resulted  through  the  use  of  the  Torrens  title  (i.  e.,  the  taking  of  title 
to  many  lots  at  once) ,  in  attorneys’  fees,  and  in  title  charges.  Whereas 
the  title  charge  for  one  lot  was  $25,  when  the  title  covered  3  or  more 
lots  the  charge  averaged  only  about  $7  per  lot.  Because  the  associa¬ 
tion  held  title  to  the  whole  tract,  title  insurance  was  unnecessary  and 
the  cost  of  insurance  was  therefore  saved.  Lower  tax  rates  were  also 
possible  because  of  the  larger  valuation  covered  by  the  single  tax  title. 

Cost  to  Individual  Member 

i 

Each  member  was  required  to  furnish  information  regarding  his 
financial  status  and  to  pay  a  membership  fee  of  $5.  He  selected  his 
lot  in  the  order  in  which  he  came  into  the  association.  According  to 
the  size  of  the  lot  chosen,  this  cost  ranged  from  $300  to  $450.  The 
average  was  about  $375. 

Although  this  constituted  most  of  the  10-percent  equity  the  member 
had  to  have  in  order  to  qualify  for  FHA  insurance,  he  might  also 
have  to  furnish  an  additional  amount  varying  with  the  value  of  his 
house.  Thus,  a  90-percent  guaranty  on  a  $5,000  house  would  cover  a 
maximum  loan  of  $4,500.  The  difference  between  the  two 
sums — $500 — had  to  be  made  up  by  the  member.  The  cost  of  his 
lot  (average  $375)  covered  most  of  it,  but  the  remaining  $125  and  an 
estimated  $50  to  $75  for  “closing  costs”  had  to  be  raised  by  the 
member.  The  immediate  investment  required  from  the  member  there¬ 
fore  amounted  to  about  $425  to  $600,  depending  on  the  cost  of  his 
house  and  on  FHA  appraisal  of  its  value  in  the  light  of  style  and  con¬ 
struction  elements  which  together  constitute  the  “marketability.” 

The  member’s  average  monthly  payment  (amortization,  interest, 
loan  insurance,  and  fire  insurance)  amounted  to  about  $24.50  a  month 
on  a  $4,600  house  with  a  25-year  mortgage.  Taxes  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  on  houses  of  these  values,  averaged  another  $8  per  month.  The 
average  income  of  the  whole  group  of  members  in  1940  was  about 
$1,700  to  $1,800. 
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Sponsored  by  Labor  Organizations 
CARL  MACKLEY  APARTMENTS,  PHILADELPHIA  (PA.) 

The  Carl  Mackley  Apartments,7  Philadelphia,  constituted  the  first 
housing  project  undertaken  in  1934  by  the  Public  Works  Administra¬ 
tion  when  it  was  established  after  the  passage  of  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Recovery  Act.  The  project  was  planned  and  sponsored  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Hosiery  Workers  (CIO),  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  providing  suitable  housing  for  its  members,  many  of  whom 
were  living  under  substandard  conditions. 

The  union  exchanged  a  piece  of  land  owned  by  it  in  the  downtown 
section  for  one  of  4 y2  acres  (valued  at  $85,000)  in  the  Frankford 
district.  A  35-year,  4-percent  Federal  loan  of  $1,039,000  was  obtained, 
and  additional  funds  were  supplied  by  the  union,  by  a  public-spirited 
Friend,  and  by  other  individuals.  A  limited-dividend  corporation, 
the  Juniata  Park  Housing  Corporation,  was  formed  which  supervised 
the  construction  and  still  holds  ownership  and  management  of  the 
project. 

Housing  and  Community  Facilities 

Housing  facilities. — The  apartments  consist  of  four  rectangular 
buildings  of  terra-cotta  brick  and  fireproof  construction.  The  whole 
project  covers  an  entire  city  block,  but  the  buildings  occupy  only  a 
third  of  the  space.  The  rest  consists  of  lawns  and  recreational  space. 
The  buildings  are  three  stories  high  and,  as  they  run  north  and  south, 
practically  every  room  has  sunlight  at  some  time  of  the  day.  No 
apartment  is  more  than  two  rooms  deep  and  each  one  has  at  least  two 
exposures  (those  of  largest  size  have  three  exposures). 

The  284  apartments  range  in  size  from  2 y2  to  5  rooms.  The  monthly 
rentals  range  as  follows:  A  214-room  apartment  of  living  room,  bed¬ 
room,  pullman  kitchen  (i.  e.,  2-burner  electric  plate,  cupboard,  and 
sink,  closed  off  from  the  living  room  by  folding  doors),  and  bath¬ 
room  (with  shower  only)  rents  for  $29.00:  a  214-room  apartment  with 
kitchenette  (i.  e.,  space  for  table  and  chairs,  in  addition  to  facilities 
noted  above)  and  bathroom  with  tub,  for  $33.50;  a  3-room  apartment, 
with  full-sized  kitchen,  for  $38.00:  a  4-room  apartment  for  $42.00  if 
on  the  third  floor,  and  for  $43.00  if  on  the  second;  a  4-room  apartment 
with  a  bay  window.  $46.00;  and  a  5-room  apartment  (each  with  shower 
as  well  as  tub) ,  $48.00-$51.00,  depending  on  its  location.  These  rentals 
include  heat,  water,  and  electricity.  Electric  stoves  are  furnished,  but 
tenants  have  to  provide  their  own  refrigerators.  All  apartments  on 
the  second  and  third  floors  have  a  porch  which  they  share  with  the  neigh- 


7  Named  for  a  young  hosiery  worker  who  was  killed  during  a  strike  in  1931  :  several 
plaques  throughout  the  buildings  commemorate  other  fatalities  in  the  same  strike. 
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boi  ing  apaitment.  \\  aste  disposal  is  through  an  incinerator  in  their 
common  hallway.  Ample  closet  space  is  provided. 

Community  facilities.— On  the  roof  of  each  building  is  a  laundry 
with  windows  on  both  sides,  equipped  with  stationary  tubs,  electric 
washers,  ironing  boards,  and  electric  dryers  (used  in  bad  weather). 
Drying  space  is  provided  on  the  roof  outside  the  laundry.  There  is 
no  charge  for  the  facilities  or  the  electric  current  used  here.  By  agree¬ 
ment  among  the  tenants  of  the  building,  each  family  is  allotted 
laundry-use  time  each  week. 

Other  community  facilities  include  an  auditorium  where  social 
events  and  other  meetings  are  held,  59  heated  garages  renting  for  $5 
per  month  each,8  and  a  large  swimming  pool.  The  pool  is  used  by 
both  residents  of  the  project  and  persons  living  in  the  neighborhood, 
for  a  nominal  fee,  but  outsiders  pay  at  a  slightly  higher  rate. 

Selection  of  Residents 

When  vacancies  occur,  preference  is  given  to  union  hosiery  workers, 
other  unionized  industrial  workers,  and  other  industrial  workers,  in 
the  oidei  named.  Although  textile  workers  form  the  largest  group 
in  the  piesent  population  of  the  houses,  many  other  occupations  are 
represented,  including  both  manual  and  “white  collar'’  workers. 
Families  with  children  are  preferred.  The  general  requirement  is 
that  the  monthly  family  income  should  not  be  less  than  3  times  nor 
more  than  5  times  the  monthly  rent  of  the  apartment  desired. 

In  this  project  the  resident  never  becomes  the  owner  of  either  his 
apartment  or  of  equivalent  stock  in  the  association.  For  as  long  as 
he  remains  in  the  project  he  is  a  renter  only. 

One  apartment  is  given  over  to  a  nursery  school,  staffed  by  three 
teachers  and  a  cook,  all  hired  by  the  housing  corporation.  Owing  to 
the  limited  space,  the  present  capacity  of  the  school  is  45  pupils.  The 
facilities  are  available  to  both  residents  and  outsiders,  with  preference 
to  the  former.  Here,  for  a  fee  of  $1.25  per  week  (5  days)  the  children 
receive  instruction  in  such  subjects  as  drawing,  modeling,  block 
building,  and  nature  study,  have  supervised  rest  and  play  periods,  and 
(if  they  are  all-day  pupils)  lunch  as  well.  Each  child  is  examined 
every  day  by  one  of  three  trained  nurses  who  live  in  the  project  and 
donate  their  services.  Naturally  with  the  low  fee  charged,  the  school 
is  not  self-supporting.  In  1945,  only  about  56  percent  of  its  income 
came  from  fees.  The  housing  corporation  provided  quarters,  heat, 
light,  and  water,  and  the  remainder  was  contributed  by  local  hosiery 
workers’  unions  and  interested  individuals  or  was  raised  from  the 

had  to  be  given  ,,p  for  t,ie  <*  a  niiniber 
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proceeds  of  benefits,  dances,  etc.,  given  by  the  residents.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  nursery  can  be  expanded  when  building  materials  become 
available. 

Cooperative  Activities 

Although  the  first  resident  did  not  move  in  until  early  in  1935  and 
the  last  one  not  until  October,  before  the  end  of  the  year  a  credit  union 
had  been  formed.  Beginning  with  only  $28  in  share  capital,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  (by  March  1937)  the  association  had  increased  its 
capital  to  $5,496,  had  200  members,  and  had  outstanding  loans 
amounting  to  $5,307.  Its  operations  have  been  continuously  success¬ 
ful,  and  for  1946  it  paid  a  3-percent  stock  dividend  on  the  year’s  opera¬ 
tions.  Membership  and  loans  are  restricted  to  residents  of  the  Carl 
Mackley  houses,  and  the  business  is  all  transacted  on  Friday  evenings. 
All  help  is  volunteered,  with  the  exception  that  the  secretary  receives 
a  small  honorarium. 

Out  of  a  small  buying  club,  started  shortly  after  the  credit  union 
commenced  operations,  grew  the  Juniata  Consumers’  Cooperative 
Association.  At  the  time  that  it  opened  its  store  (March  1937)  it  was 
the  only  cooperative  store  in  Philadelphia  that  was  open  full  time. 
The  store  handles  both  meat  and  groceries,  and  has  steadily  inci eased 
its  business.  By  October  1946  it  had  reached  nearly  $2,200  per  week. 
Its  present  problem  is  that  of  space;  although  it  has  outgrown  its 
quarters  no  additional  space  in  the  project  is  available.  Membership 
(now  about  130)  is  open  to  both  residents  and  nonresidents.  The 
association  is  affiliated  with  the  Philadelphia  Cooperative  Federation 
as  well  as  Eastern  Cooperative  League  and  Wholesale. 


Administration  and  Finances 

The  Juniata  Park  Housing  Corporation  which  is  the  owner  of  the 
property  has  a  board  of  five  directors,  one  of  whom  is  appointed  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Actual  day-to-day  management  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  houses  is  carried  on  bj7  a  paid  manager  and  his  staff. 

The  project  has  suffered  from  the  effects  of  two  early  financial 
assumptions  that  proved  to  be  mistaken:  (1)  Largely  because  of  the 
required  use  of  WPA  labor,  the  total  cost  of  construction  proved  to 
be  some  $200,000  more  than  had  been  anticipated.  Because  of  this, 
certain  planned  features  had  to  be  either  eliminated  or  curtailed. 
Thus,  the  auditorium  was  left  without  equipment,  and  the  refrigera¬ 
tors  which  were  intended  as  part  of  the  provided  equipment  had  to 
be  furnished  by  the  residents.  (2)  At  the  time  the  project  was 
started,  it  was  expected  that  legislation  would  provide  tax  exemption 
for  a  certain  period  (as  is  the  case  under  the  New  Fork  housing  law 
for  limited-dividend  corporations).  Rentals  were  set  accordingly. 
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For  3  years,  expecting  such  legislation,  the  corporation  paid  no  real- 
estate  taxes.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  taxes  were  suddenly  demanded 
for  the  whole  3-year  period— amounting  to  some  $20,000  on  an  assessed 
valuation  of  $660,000.  The  corporation  has  never  quite  recovered 
fiom  the  financial  shock  thus  administered.  It  has  kept  up  its  inter¬ 
est  payments  on  its  Government  loan,  and  part  of  its  amortization. 
Neither  the  union  (which,  apart  from  the  Government,  is  the  heaviest 
stockholder  in  the  corporation)  nor  any  of  the  other  investors  has 
received  a  penny  of  interest.  An  application  for  a  moderate  increase 
in  the  rents  (which  are  below  the  prevailing  local  level,  even  without 
considering  the  unusual  facilities  provided)  was  recently  filed  with 
OPA.  Such  an  increase  would  enable  the  corporation  to  regain  some 
of  its  lost  ground. 

STONEWALL  HEIGHTS,  FRONT  ROYAL  (VA.) 

The  Local  Housing  Situation 

Front  Royal  lies  at  the  northern  end  of  scenic  Skyline  Drive  in 
^  iiginia,  in  a  valley  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  A  large  viscose 
plant,  manufacturing  heavy-duty  auto-tire  cord,  is'the  main  industry 
and  employs  about  3,500  workers.9 

The  already  acute  housing  situation  was  aggravated  when,  at  the 
most  critical  stage  of  the  war,  an  extension  of  the  plant  was  under¬ 
taken,  doubling  its  facilities  and  calling  for  many  additional  workers. 
So  great  was  the  housing  shortage  that  workers  had  to  live  as  far  as 
10  miles  away  and  drive  back  and  forth  each  day.  A  trailer  camp, 
installed  for  the  construction  workers  who  were  building  the  new 
plant,  was  later  made  available  for  the  textile  workers.  Several 
hundred  dwellings  were  erected  with  Lanham  Act  funds,  and  a  private 
contractor  was  given  priorities  for  some  300  FHA-financed  houses. 

Even  these  failed  to  meet  the  need.  Also,  the  union  felt  not  only 
that  the  price  ceilings  (about  $8,000  purchase  price  and  about  $50  per 
month  rental)  were  above  the  level  that  its  members  could  afford  to 
pay,  but  that  the  houses  themselves  were  too  small  for  the  workers’ 
families,  unsuitably  planned,  and  lacking  in  storage  space. 

Late  in  1944  the  local  union  (No.  3tl)  formed  a  housing  committee 
to  see  what  could  be  done.  Its  first  step  was  the  construction  of  a 
sample  house.  I  his  was  undertaken  with  the  idea  of  ascertaining 
the  price  at  which  a  well-constructed  house,  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  members’  families,  could  be  built.  A  tentative  goal  of 
$5,000  for  house  and  lot  was  set,  but  the  final  actual  cost  was  $7,800. 
In  the  belief  that  a  considerable  element  in  this  high  cost  was  the 

"Of  these,  the  3,000  who  are  production  workers  are  practically  all  members  of  the 
textile  workers’  union. 
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fact  of  its  being  a  single  unit,  the  union  decided  to  undertake  a  larger- 
scale  house-construction  project. 

About  this  time  57  acres  of  farm  land  on  high,  rolling  terrain,  over¬ 
looking  Front  Royal  and  with  a  beautiful  outlook  toward  the  moun¬ 
tains  on  all  sides,  came  on  the  market  for  $25,000.  W  ith  funds  con¬ 
tributed  by  union  members  and  friends,  this  land  was  purchased  and 
the  plans  for  a  whole  new  community,  Stonewall  Heights,  were  drawn. 
The  plans  provided  for  158  dwellings,  with  space  reserved  for  recrea¬ 
tional  and  community  facilities.  For  practical  and  financial  reasons 
a  group  of  only  50  units  was  actually  undertaken. 

Problems  Encountered 

An  unusual  number  of  difficulties  was  encountered.  The  first  was 
the  inability  of  the  local  union  to  hold  title  to  real  estate,  under  the 
Virginia  law.  As  a  result  of  union  efforts  an  amendment  was  obtained 
which  removed  this  disability. 

In  the  beginning  the  formation  of  a  cooperative  association,  which 
would  hold  title  to  the  property  and  carry  out  the  project,  was  con¬ 
sidered,  but  was. found  not  to  be  legally  feasible  in  iiginia.  A 
regular  stock  corporation,  the  Old  Dominion  Housing  Corporation, 
was  therefore  formed,  the  officers  of  which  were  on  the  staff  of  the 
Textile  Workers  of  America  or  members  of  the  Front  Royal  local 
union.  Because  of  inability  to  obtain  a  suitable  arrangement  with  a 
private  contractor,  the  Old  Dominion  Housing  Corporation  had  also 
to  act  as  its  own  contractor. 

Several  months  elapsed  before  the  approval  of  the  local  planning 
commission  could  be  obtained.  As  its  approval  was  conditioned  on 
the  widening  of  the  road  leading  into  the  property,  the  corporation 
had  to  buy  strips  of  land  on  either  side  of  the  road.  Delays  ensued 
because  some  of  the  owners  were  away  in  war  service  or  there  were 
judgments  or  mortgages  against  the  property. 

As  the  farm  land  purchased  for  the  site  lay  outside  the  corporate 
limits  of  Front  Royal,  in  order  to  obtain  access  to  municipal  water 
and  sewer  facilities  and  to  gas  and  electricity,  the  corporation  had  to 
build  connections— an  operation  that  it  is  estimated  added  at  least 
$1,000  to  the  cost  of  each  house.  Further,  the  project  was  carried  out 
in  a  time  of  unprecedented  scarcities  and  one  of  erratic  price  rises. 
During  the  12  months  in  which  the  project  was  under  way,  prices 
of  materials  almost  doubled.  Bricks  rose  in  price  from  $19  per 
thousand  to  $34,  and  lumber  which  cost  $57  per  thousand  feet  in 
June  1945  had  risen  to  $78  by  April  1946  and  was  still  rising.  Other 
lags,  resulting  from  an  unusually  severe  winter,  delayed  outside 
operations  and  caused  difficulties  in  obtaining  supplies  and  equipment. 
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All  of  these  situations  entailed  what  seemed  like  interminable  de¬ 
lays,  and  it  was  not  until  June  1945  that  ground  was  actually  broken 
and  the  construction  of  the  first  house  was  begun. 

^  Not  the  least  of  the  many  difficulties  was  the  problem  of  financing. 
Several  of  the  leaders  contributed  all  their  savings,  local  unionists 
advanced  funds,  the  local  unions  in  Roanoke,  Parkersburg,  and  Front 
Royal  made  loans  out  of  the  union  treasuries,  and  the  national  union 
also  helped.  Finally  a  loan  was  made  through  a  local  bank.  Never¬ 
theless,  funds  were  barely  sufficient  to  cover  operations. 

In  addition,  the  project  had  to  contend  with  local  hostility  from 
certain  sources,  with  suspicion  as  to  the  motives  of  the  leaders,  and 
with  rumors  that  the  whole  project  was  “going  broke.”  Not  only  did 
these  things  make  the  going  harder,  but  they  necessitated  the  waste 
of  much  valuable  time  and  effort  to  overcome  them. 

However,  by  August  1946  all  50  houses  were  practically  complete 
and  a  number  were  occupied,  with  families  moving  in  each  day. 

Conditions  of  Sale,  and  Price  of  Dwellings 

In  order  to  regulate  the  sale  of  the  houses,  a  seniority  system  was 
adopted  and  a  registration  fee  of  $10  was  charged.  Applicants  were 
given  their  choice  of  houses  in  the  order  of  their  registration  for 
purchase. 

The  first  few  houses  completed  were  built  for  $5,500  and  $6,000,  the 
next  30  cost  nearly  $7,000  each,  and  the  final  lot  about  $8,000.  ?  No 
profit  was  involved  at  any  stage.  Regarding  the  nonprofit  aspect,  a 
report  to  the  union  members  made  the  following  statement; 

The  architect-engineer  was  paid  on  a  per  unit  fee  basis  for  his  architectural  and 
engineering  services.  In  this  case,  his  fee  was  lower  than  ordinarily  charged 
for  such  work.  The  two  people  who  actually  ran  the  job— directed  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  managed  the  business  on  the  site— were  paid  a  regular  weekly  wage 
about  the  same  as  paid  on  any  job  of  the  kind.  The  attorney,  who  also  handled 
all  the  business  details  of  the  job,  was  paid  a  weekly  retainer  and  certain  mini¬ 
mum  fees  for  legal  work  performed  for  the  corporation.  None  of  the  directors 
drew  a  dime.  None  of  the  30  or  40  people  who  loaned  money  to  the  corporation 
were  even  given  interest  on  his  or  her  money.  *  *  * 

A  small-town  banker  in  Rockymount,  Va„  put  up  the  construction  loan  and 
he  mortgage  money.  This  banker  proved  to  be  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
he  aims  of  the  union  in  doing  this  project  and  helped  the  job  along  in  every  way 
e  possibly  could.  This  gentleman  would  want  to  work  with  TWUA  on  similar 
projects  in  the  future  if  possible.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  very  easy  to  borrow  all 
the  money  needed  from  big  or  little  concerns  and  at  banks  and  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  for  workers’  housing,  if  competent  people  are  hired  who  will  see  to  it 
that  the  plans  are  properly  made  and  strict  business  methods  adhered  to 
It  was  necessary  to  pay  several  thousand  dollars  of  broker  s  fees  for  financing 
and  charges  in  connection  with  putting  this  job  through  which  would  not  have 
ad  to  be  paid  if  there  had  been  adequate  capital  to  get  the  job  started. 

The  total  costs  were  averaged  and  for  the  whole  group  of  50  houses 
the  purchase  price  was  set  at  $6,050. 
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The  purchaser  is  required  to  make  a  down  payment  of  $650  (which 
includes  settlement  costs  of  $114)  and  monthly  payments  of  $33.68 
over  a  period  of  about  25  years.  It  is  pointed  out  that,  because  of  the 
nonprofit  feature  of  the  project,  dwellings  of  comparable  size  and  con¬ 
struction  could  not  be  found  elsewhere  for  less  than  $8,500  to  $9,500. 
Actually,  the  report  made  to  the  union  membership  notes,  the  $6,050 
charged  does  not  entirely  cover  the  true  cost  (about  $7,800.  because 
of  the  sharply  rising  prices).  The  difference  was  covered  from 
amounts  realized  from  the  sale  of  surplus  land  not  needed  for  the 

PIThe  iots  average  65  by  130  feet,  and  the  houses  themselves  are  34.4 
by  26  feet.  Each  house  differs  slightly  in  appearance  from  the  others. 
The  construction  is  of  solid  masonry  throughout,  either  brick  and 
cinder  tile  or  brick  and  concrete  blocks.  Every  house  has  a  large 
living  room  with  fireplace,  two  bedrooms,  bathroom,  and  kitchen. 
Each  is  furnished  with  a  gas  or  electric  range  (according  to  the  choice 
of  the  purchaser),  electric  lighting,  full  basement,  laundry  tubs,  and 
a  hot-air  furnace  so  constructed  that  it  can  readily  be  converted  to  oil 
and  with  ducts  that  can  also  be  utilized  for  air  conditioning.  An 
unfinished  second  story  provides  space  for  an  additional  two  bedrooms, 
and  some  of  the  early  residents  soon  began  work  on  them. 

All  streets  in  the  project  are  to  be  hard  surfaced,  with  concrete 
sidewalks.  Surfacing  of  roads  and  construction  of  sidewalks  was 
in  progress  at  the  time  the  Bureau’s  representative  was  there.  Trees 

and  shrubs  are  to  be  planted.  , 

As  regards  the  individual  purchaser,  there  were  no  self-help  feature;, 
involved  in  this  project.  The  house  was  delivered  to  him  completed. 
However,  several  of  the  families  which  had  taken  possession  at  the 
time  the  project  was  visited  were  working  on  the  conversion  of  the 
attic  space  into  bedrooms  and  doing  the  carpentry,  painting,  and  other 
work  involved,  and  at  least  one  man  was  putting  in  rock  wool 

Each  purchaser  receives  title  to  his  dwelling.  ith  a  view  to  chec 
ino-  any  tendency  toward  profit  making  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser, 
the  sale  contract  originally  used  contained  a  provision  giving  the  cor¬ 
poration  the  first  right  to  repurchase  if  the  tenant  wished  to  move 
away.  However,  because  the  corporation  actually  had  no  funds  with 
which  to  carry  out  this  provision,  it  was  useless  and  was  later  droppec . 
By  August  1946,  one  member  had  already  sold  his  house,  realizing  a 
$2  000  profit— a  circumstance  very  disheartening  to  the  leaders  who 
had  given  so  freely  of  their  time  in  order  to  insure  the  nonprofit 

feature  of  the  project.  .  . 

Nevertheless,  the  leaders  feel  that,  aside  from  its  part  m  alleviating 
the  housing  situation,  the  project  was  worth  while  as  a  demonstration 
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of  the  possibilities  of  group  action.  They  emphasize,  however,  the 
absolute  necessity,  in  such  a  project,  of  responsible,  altruistic  leader¬ 
ship,  and  the  employment  of  thoroughly  competent  technicians. 

TULSA  (OKLA.)  BUILDING-TRADES  COUNCIL  PROJECT 

E.uly  in  1941  the  lulsa  Building-Trades  Council  formed  a  housing 
committee.  As  a  result  of  its  recommendations,  the  various  building- 
trades  unions  which  were  members  of  the  council  formed  a  nonprofit 
corporation  in  which  each  took  shares  of  stock.  A  tract  of  land  was 
obtained,  and  arrangements  were  made  whereby  persons  participating 
m  the  plan  could  take  options  on  plots  of  their  choice.  Originally, 
participation  was  restricted  to  members  of  the  sponsoring  unions; 
later  any  unionist  was  admitted. 

Plans  were  obtained  for  houses  of  the  types  which  would  be  suitable 
for  the  families  concerned  and  contracts  were  let  for  five  dwellings. 
It  had  been  planned  that  the  members  (building- trades  workers) 
would  work  on  their  own  houses  and  be  allowed  credit  therefor  on  their 
down  payment,  at  current  union  rates.  However,  because  of  the 
great  amount  of  construction  work  entailed  by  the  defense  housing 
program,  the  men  were  kept  too  busy  to  do  so,  and  all  five  had  to  be 
built  in  their  entirety  by  the  contractor  whom  the  corporation  hired. 
In  the  end,  not  one  of  the  houses  was  bought  by  building-trades 
workers,  though  all  the  purchasers  were  unionists. 

According  to  a  leader  in  the  project,  the  purchasers  saved  about  10 
percent  because  of  the  nonprofit  feature  of  the  plan.  He  states  that 
the  unions  expect  to  revive  the  scheme  again  as  soon  as  conditions  be¬ 
come  favorable. 

Other  Sponsorship 

GARDEN  HOMES  CO.,  MILWAUKEE  (WIS.) 

An  experiment  carried  out  in  Milwaukee  under  the  leadership  of 
the  mayor,  some  20  years  ago,  is  of  interest  here,  in  that  it  provided  a 
method  of  financing  probably  unique  in  this  country,  although  it  has 
been  fairly  common  in  Europe. 

Briefly,  the  plan  provided  for  participation  by  cities  and  counties 
through  their  investment  in  the  preferred  stock  of  a  housing  enter¬ 
prise.  Subscription  for  such  stock  was  also  open  to  other  organiza¬ 
tions  and  to  individuals.  The  preferred  stock  was  retired  as  the 
tenant-owners  paid  for  common  stock  to  replace  it.  The  plan  in¬ 
volved  no  public  subsidy  or  expense  to  the  taxpayers,  for  interest 
was  paid  in  the  meantime. 

The  original  plan  contemplated  the  erection  of  about  3,500  houses. 
Actually,  only  105  were  built,  and  as  far  as  the  Bureau’s  information 
goes,  no  further  action  has  ever  been  taken.  However,  although  the 
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plan  did  not  materialize  on  the  scale  that  was  contemplated  and  the 
cooperative  feature  of  common  ownership  was  dropped,  the  enabling 
legislation  is  still  on  the  Wisconsin  statute  books,10  and  could  be 
utilized  if  interest  in  doing  so  were  present  or  could  be  aroused. 

Background  and  Operation  of  the  Project 

In  1920,  according  to  the  statement  of  its  mayor,  “Milwaukee  was 
the  most  densely  populated  city  in  the  country.  The  acute  housing 
shortage  was  threatening  to  develop  slum  conditions,  breeding  places 
for  disease  and  crime.”11  Among  the  various  measures  examined,  for 
the  relief  of  this  situation,  was  a  plan  for  a  city-sponsored  housing 
project.  Action  was  taken  under  a  law  that  had  been  passed  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  at  the  request  of  the  Milwaukee  Housing  Commission, 
authorizing  the  formation  of  housing  corporations  on  a  cooperative 
basis 12  Such  corporations  were  permitted  two  kinds  of  capital  com¬ 
mon  stock  (to  be  held  only  by  the  tenant -owners,  in  amounts  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  premises  occupied  by  them)  and  preferred  stock  (to 
be  held  by  investors) .  One  section  of  the  law  authorized  the  common 
councils  of  cities  and  the  county  boards  of  supervisors  to  subscribe 
for  the  preferred  stock  of  such  a  housing  corporation  owning  land 
within  the  limits  of  the  city  or  county  of  their  jurisdiction. 

Under  these  provisions  the  Garden  Homes  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  was 
formed,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Milwaukee  City  Housing  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  stated  purposes  of  the  company  were  as  follows : 

The  elimination  of  speculation  in  land  values. 

The  economic  and  adequate  planning  of  streets,  sewage,  water,  lighting,  tree 
planting,  and  recreation  spaces. 

The  elimination  of  waste  and  of  private  profit  in  home  construction. 

The  collective  ownership  of  homes  by  the  workers,  without  the  handicap  of 

’ 3  The^s^of ' legal,  technical,  and  artistic  skill  for  the  benefit  of  Wisconsin's 
citizens  and  home  owners.13 

The  company’s  authorized  stock  was  $500,000  ($250,000  common 
and  $250,000  preferred) .  Shares  were  $100  each.  Preferred  stock  was 
to  draw  interest  at  the  maximum  rate  (5  percent,  cumulative)  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  law.  Each  tenant-member  of  the  corporation  was  re¬ 
quired  to  subscribe  for  shares  equal  to  the  value  of  his  dwelling. 

The  city  subscribed  for  $50,000  worth  of  the  preferred  stock,  and 
the  county  took  an  equal  amount.  The  Association  of  Commerce 14 

JO  Wisconsin  Statutes,  1943,  sec.  180.04.  \merican 

«  How  Milwaukee  is  Improving  its  Housing  Conditions,  by  Daniel  V  .  Hoan.  Ame 

City  (New  York),  July  1930,  p.  136. 

“  Report' oVproceedfngs  of  Third  Congress  of  The  Cooperative  League,  1922  p.  104. 

4his  organization  is  reported  to  have  withdrawn  later,  undertaking  a  plan  of  its  own 
(The  New  Day  in  Housing,  p.  162). 
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and  other  organizations  as  well  as  individuals  also  invested.  Alto¬ 
gether,  according  to  a  report  by  the  company  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  there  were  30  holders  of  preferred  stock.  Bank 
loans  completed  the  necessary  financing  for  the  $500,000  project. 

Voting  of  both  common  and  preferred  shareholders  was  on  the  basis 
of  shares  held.  This  concession,  it  was  explained,  “was  necessary, 
temporarily,  to  satisfy  the  loan  investors’  prejudices.”  13 

A  30-acre  tract  of  land,  half  a  mile  outside  the  city  limits  (but  later 
incorporated  within  them),  was  bought  for  $29,000.  It  was  divided 
into  plots  60  by  100  feet,  with  an  average  price  of  $700  per  lot. 

The  plan  provided  for  4-,  5-,  and  6-room  houses  which,  it  was 
expected,  would  cost  about  $4,500  each  (including  cost  of  land). 
Final  cost,  for  the  105  dwellings  that  were  built,  was  about  $5,000 
each  (the  maximum  allowed  in  the  law),  but  even  that  price,  it  was 
claimed,  represented  an  average  saving  of  “fully  $1,500”  per  house.15 
Economies  were  reported  to  have  been  effected  through  the  wholesale 
buying  of  land  and  materials,  through  the  building  of  many  houses 
at  once,  and  through  the  elimination  of  speculative  profit.  “The 
tenant  obtains  a  home,  at  a  rental  not  higher,  and  probably  less  than 
elsewhere.  Although  the  cost  of  the  house  is  high,  more  than  the 
average  worker  can  today  afford,  yet  the  jiresent  members  are  obtain¬ 
ing  homes  which  could  not  possibly  be  bought  at  such  a  price 
otherwise.”  16 

The  tenant-owners  were  required  to  make  a  down  payment  of  $500 
(about  10  percent  of  the  cost).  Monthly  payments  (covering  taxes, 
insurance,  repairs,  interest  on  preferred  stock,  and  amortization  on 
preferred  stock  and  bank  loans)  averaged  $8.50  per  room  or  about  $45 
for  a  5-room  house  or  $50  for  one  of  6  rooms.  The  houses  were  to 
be  paid  for  in  20  years.  Under  group  insurance  taken  out  by  the 
company,  if  a  member  died  or  became  totally  disabled  before  com¬ 
pleting  payment,  the  insurance  would  cover  the  unpaid  amount  of  his 
capital  stock.  His  family  could  either  continue  to  occupy  the  dwell- 
ing  by  paying  the  other  fixed  charges  (taxes,  insurance,  etc.)  or  turn 
in  its  paid-up  stock  to  the  company  at  its  surrender  value. 

Applications  were  considerably  in  excess  of  the  number  of  dwel¬ 
lings.  By  the  fall  of  1922,  it  was  reported,  90  houses  were  nearing 
completion  and  it  was  hoped  that  “many  more”  could  be  built  in  1923. 
Phis  hope,  however,  was  not  realized. 

Fate  of  the  Project 

One  of  the  aims,  as  already  noted,  was  the  collective  ownership 
3f  homes.  This  was  also  a  provision  of  the  law  under  which  the 

“  Report  of  Proceedings  of  Third  Congress  of  The  Cooperative  League,  1922,  p.  104. 

15  Daniel  W.  Hoan,  1928,  quoted  in  The  New  Day  for  Housing,  p.  163. 

M  Report  of  Proceedings  of  Third  Congress  of  The  Cooperative  League,  1922,  p.  105. 
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Garden  Homes  Co.  was  formed ;  title  was  to  be  held  by  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  with  leases  issued  to  the  tenant-owners.  It  was  explained  that 
it  was  not  the  purpose  of  cooperative  associations,  such  as  the  Garden 
Homes  Co.,  to  “enable  tenants  to  obtain  homes  at  bottom  prices  by 
building  collectively  and  then  to  allow  the  individuals  to  own  and 
sell  them  for  profit  to  others.  Such  a  policy  destroys  the  cooperative 
society.”  18 

Whatever  the  plan  of  the  sponsors,  the  collective-ownership  idea 
could  not  be  carried  through.  The  tenant-owners,  or  at  least  some  of 
them,  became  dissatisfied  with  the  lease  arrangement ;  they  “felt  that 
by  becoming  owners  of  the  homes,  with  a  deed,  they  would  be  able  to 
sell  at  a  profit.”  17  This  attitude  was  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
secretary  of  the  company  “did  not  take  pains  to  sell  this  [the  coopera¬ 
tive]  idea  to  all  who  took  the  homes.” 17  Agitation  was  started  to 
change  the  law  to  permit  outright  sale,  and  such  an  amendment  was 
obtained  in  1923,  less  than  a  year  after  the  first  tenant  moved  in. 

This  change,  of  course,  altered  the  whole  character  of  the  enter¬ 
prise.  However,  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  project  remained  of  the 
opinion  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  cooperative  character  of  the 
project  was  thus  jettisoned,  the  venture  “was  a  remarkable  success, 
from  every  point  of  view.”  17 

BUILDING-GUILD  EXPERIMENT,  SUFFERN  (N.  Y.) 

An  assault  on  the  high  cost  of  home  owning,  through  a  system  of 
building  guilds,  was  carried  on  in  several  places  in  New  Tork  and 
New  Jersey  in  the  middle  and  late  1930’s,  using  a  plan  worked  out 
by  Ralph  Borsodi,  economist,  writer,  and  teacher.  The  experiment 
began  in  a  small  way  about  1935.  Its  declared  objects  were  (1)  to 
furnish  honest  construction  and  at  the  same  time  lower  the  cost  of 
building,  (2)  to  eliminate  contracting  and  workers  slow-down 
methods,  (3)  to  stabilize  work  and  provide  year-round  employment, 
(4)  to  “end  commercial  exploitation  of  the  home  builder,’  and  (5)  to 
provide  greater  security  to  capital  while  at  the  same  time  providing 
labor  with  a  higher  yearly  income. 

Each  homestead  project  involved  four  parties — the  Independence 
Foundation,  a  homestead  association,  the  individual  homesteader,  and 
a  “building  guild.”  The  Independence  Foundation  was  a  nonprofit 
agency  formed  to  sponsor,  finance,  and  provide  technical  supervision 
and  cost  accounting  for  the  various  building  projects.  Its  funds  were 
raised  through  the  public  sale  of  its  investment  certificates  (bearing 
6  percent  interest)  and  loans  from  banks,  building  and  loan  associa¬ 
tions,  and  other  agencies.  It  purchased  land  at  acreage  rates  and 

10  Report  of  Proceedings  of  Third  Congress  of  The  Cooperative  League,  1922,  p.  105. 

17  The  New  Day  in  Housing,  p.  163. 
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subdivided  it  into  plots  large  enough  to  provide  space  for  subsistence 
gardening. 

In  connection  with  each  project,  a  homestead  association  was  formed 
by  the  Foundation  to  purchase  the  land,  over  a  period  of  years,  from  the 
Foundation  and  hold  it  as  a  collective  agency  of  the  individual  home¬ 
steaders,  granting  use  of  the  land  to  them  under  a  99-year  lease. 
The  houses  in  the  homestead  project,  on  the  other  hand,  were  held  in 
fee  simple  by  the  occupying  homesteaders,  and  were  constructed  by 
an  association  of  building-trades  workers  (guild)  formed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Each  homestead  association  had  a  board  of  five  members,  all 
residents  of  the  community  and  elected  annually  for  5-year  terms. 
However,  the  treasurer  of  the  Independence  Foundation  was  to  serve 
also  as  treasurer  of  the  homestead  association  until  the  latter’s  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  Foundation  had  been  fulfilled.  In  the  affairs  of  the 
association  each  homeowner  had  a  single  vote. 

Procedures  Involved 

An  individual  desiring  to  participate  in  a  homestead  project  would 
apply  the  homestead  association  for  membership,  accompanying 
his  application  by  a  $25  membership  fee.  This  was,  actually,  often 
the  only  cash  furnished  by  the  prospective  homeowner  until  after  he 
became  a  resident  of  the  project.  If  accepted  for  membership  he 
signed  an  indenture’  covering  the  terms  under  which  occupancy 
of  the  land  was  granted  to  him.  Under  this  agreement  he  bound 
himself  to  pay  a  “land  assessment”  in  an  amount  (calculated  by  the 
homestead  association  each  year)  sufficient  to  cover  his  share  of  taxes, 
interest  on  capital  investment,  maintenance  of  roads,  utilities,  etc., 
and  0.5  percent  amortization  on  the  land  cost.  The  agreement  like¬ 
wise  provided  that  for  20  years  the  property  was  to  be  used  exclu¬ 
sively  for  “homesteading  purposes.”  The  latter  was  defined  to  mean 
“property  used  primarily  for  the  residence  of  the  family  group  and 
for  farming  and  creative  work  in  the  home,  studio,  workshop, 
or  on  the  land  by  the  individuals  composing  such  family  group.” 
Any  use  of  the  property  for  “mercantile,  commercial  manufacturing, 
or  industrial  purposes”  required  the  special  consent  of  the  homestead 
association. 

All  of  the  member’s  transactions  with  regard  to  the  land  were  thus 
carried  on  through  the  medium  of  the  homestead  association. 

A  separate  arrangement  covered  the  construction  of  and  payment 
for  his  house.  Having  been  admitted  as  a  prospective  homesteader, 
he  could  then  apply  for  a  loan  from  the  Independence  Foundation  in 
an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  cost  of  construction  of  the  dwelling  and 
necessary  improvements  on  the  plot  of  land  he  chose.  This  “loan” 
was  really  a  credit,  for  the  Foundation  took  care  of  the  actual  ex- 
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penditure  of  it,  making  advances  of  funds  to  the  guild  and  paying 
vouchers  for  work  actually  completed.  In  return,  the  homesteader 
obligated  himself  to  make  regular  monthly  payments  on  the  principal, 
with  interest  at  G  percent  calculated  on  the  monthly  unpaid  balances. 
These  payments  were  made  directly  to  the  Foundation  and  varied, 
of  course,  according  to  the  size  and  style  of  his  dwelling.  However, 
the  total  costs  could  be,  and  were,  reduced  by  savings  made  under  the 
guild  system  and  by  the  owner’s  contributing  his  own  labor  on  various 
parts  of  the  job. 

In  the  case  of  a  member’s  withdrawal  from  the  association,  his 
“relative  property  rights  and  interests”  in  the  common  property  of 
the  association  were  to  be  determined  according  to  the  "ratio  of  the 
equity  in  the  association’s  capital  investment  created  by  the  member 
to  that  of  the  aggregate  created  by  all  the  members.”  18  In  case  of 
dispute  on  this  or  other  matters  in  his  relation  to  the  homestead  asso¬ 
ciation,  the  member  had  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  board  of  three 
arbitrators. 

How  the  Guild  System  Operated 

As  it  happened,  conditions  were  ripe  for  the  experiment.  At  the 
time  the  first  group  of  building  workers  was  brought  together,  in 
1936,  the  general  employment  situation  was  bad  and  the  building 
trades  were  in  the  mood  to  try  anything  that  offered  the  prospect 
of  work.  Under  the  plan  presented  to  them,  although  the  current 
union  scale  could  not  be  paid,  12  months’  steady  employment  was 
guaranteed;  this,  in  an  industry  known  for  its  seasonal  unemploy¬ 
ment,  was  likely  to  result  in  greater  annual  earnings  than  under  the 
usual  hourly  rate.  The  men  found  the  idea  acceptable  and  the  first 
group  was  organized  into  a  “guild”  and  put  to  work. 

Each  guild  consisted  of  a  “guildmaster”  and  a  crew  including 
several  carpenters,  painters,  and  odd- job  men.  A  plumber  and  an  elec¬ 
trician  worked  for  several  guilds  jointly.  Although  the  over-all 
planning  was  done  by  the  Foundation’s  staff,  the  actual  operations  on 
a  particular  contract  were  the  responsibility  of  the  guildmaster.  Each 
crew  member  had  a  single  vote  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
guild.  In  a  legal  sense,  the  guilds  were  partnerships  of  the  members. 

The  construction  of  each  dwelling  was  governed  by  a  contract  be¬ 
tween  the  individual  homesteader  (“proprietor”)  and  the  guild,  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Foundation.  It  called  for  construction  to  be  carried  out 
on  the  basis  of  estimates  by  the  guild,  but  actually  all  such  estimates 
were  made  by  the  technical  staff  of  the  F oundation.  A  supplementary 
agreement  between  the  guild  and  the  Foundation  stipulated  that 
these  estimates  were  to.  be  at  substantially  the  same  level  as  “prevail- 


18  Bylaws  of  the  Bayard  Lane  [homestead]  Association,  Suffern,  N.  T. 
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mg  charges  by  responsible  contractors  for  work  of  equal  quality.” 
They  covered  interest,  depreciation,  repairs,  and  other  costs  incidental 
to  the  use  of  machinery  and  equipment  of  the  guild,  plus  10  percent  of 
basic  costs  to  cover  sales,  accounting,  and  general  office  expenses,  2 y2 
percent  for  contingency  reserves,  and  2 1/2  percent  to  cover  any  service 
and  repairs  necessary  during  the  first  year  after  construction  was 
finished.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  the  purchaser  should  have  the 
light  to  inspect  the  books  and  make  such  audits  as  were  necessary  to 
verify  the  accuracy  of  his  account,  for  1  year  after  the  final  account 
was  tendered  him.  Any  savings  between  the  total  estimated  cost  and 
the  actual  cost  would  be  divided  equally  between  the  bonus  fund  of 
the  guild  and  the  homeowner;  if  a  loss  was  entailed,  it  was  to  be 
born  in  equal  parts  by  guild  and  owner. 

Every  contract  between  the  guild  and  the  Foundation  included  the 
provision  that  10  percent  of  the  total  basic  costs  of  each  construction 
contract  should  be  paid  to  the  Foundation  as  long  as  it  acted  as  financing 
agent.  Whenever  its  actual  costs  fell  below  this  figure  the  difference 
would  be  rebated  to  the  guild. 

A  “drawing  account”  from  which  individual  guild  members-  were 
compensated  was  created  by  charging  against  each  home  owner’s  loan 
credit  the  time  spent  by  each  class  of  worker  in  the  construction  of 
the  house,  on  the  basis  of  a  “unit”  rate  per  hour.  Thus,  the  unit  rate 
for  the  Rockland  Building  Guild  for  the  year  1939  was  5  cents.  The 
various  classes  of  workers  were  assigned  weights  or  “ratios”  which 
multiplied  by  the  unit,  yielded  their  actual  hourly  remuneration  as’ 
shown  in  table  2. 

Table  2.  Rates  of  pay  estimated  for  members  of  Rockland  Building  Guild,  1939 


Class  of  worker 


Master  journeyman _ 

Journeyman,  first  class  . 
Journeyman,  second  class 
Senior  apprentice 
Junior  apprentice 
Laborer . . 


Probational 

members 

Active  and  associate 
members 

Craft 

ratio 

Hourly 
rate  (ra¬ 
tio  x  5) 

Craft 

ratio 

Hourly 
rate  (ra¬ 
tio  x  5) 

Annual 

rate 

14 

12 

10 

9 

8 

7 

Cents 

70 

60 

50 

45 

40 

35 

15 

13 

11 

10 

9 

8 

Cents 

75 

65 

55 

50 

45 

40 

$1,716 
1,487 
1,  258 
1,144 
1,  030 
915 

W  °rk  was  on  the  basis  of  a  44-hour  week.  Active  and  associate 
members  received  pay  for  6  holidays  (New  Year’s  Day,  Memorial  Day, 
July  4  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas)  for  8  hours  unless 
Ihehohday  fell  on  Saturday,  in  which  case  4  hours  were  paid  for. 

The  “drawing  account”  was  established  in  order  to  provide  liviim 
expenses  for  the  crew  members  while  the  job  was  in  process.  The  rate 
H  basic  unit  and  hourly  pay  established,  it  was  pointed  out,  were 
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really  immaterial  in  the  long  run,  for  the  men’s  total  earnings  on  a 
job  were  directly  related  to  the  actual  savings  made  on  the  total 
estimated  costs  for  that  job.  These,  as  already  noted,  were  divided 
between  the  men’s  bonus  fund  and  the  home  owner.  From  the  bonus 
fund  thus  established  the  guildsmen  received  additional  payments  once 
a  year.  This  arrangement  gave  a  direct  incentive  to  the  men  to  reduce 

the  actual  construction  costs  as  much  as  possible. 

The  records  of  the  Ramapo  Building  Guild  show  that,  for  the  second 
half  of  the  year  1937,  the  19  guildsmen  received  a  bonus  of  $6.97,  for 
the  first  half  of  1938  a  bonus  of  $37.81,  and  for  the  second  half  of  1938 
one  of  $38.22.  This  progressive  increase  in  the  size  of  the  bonus  may 
well  have  been  a  reflection  of  the  increasing  realization  by  the  men 
where  their  interests  lay  and  of  their  consequent  rise  in  efficiency  and 

productiveness.  .  .  ., 

There  were  other  possible  increments  to  their  income,  also.  I  hus,  it 
the  actual  outlays  from  the  2i/2  percent  set  aside  for  servicing  and 
repairs  fell  below  that  amount,  half  of  the  sum  remaining  was  to  be 
divided  among  the  crew  at  the  end  of  1  year  after  the  job  was  finished; 
likewise,  half  of  any  savings  on  the  2%  percent  for  contingent  expenses 
was  to  be  so  divided,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  after  the  job  was 

complete.19  ,  , 

Although  in  the  beginning  the  guilds  were  financed  entirely  by  the 

Foundation  in  order  to  get  them  going,  own  capital  was  gradually  built 
up  by  means  of  a  deduction  of  not  less  than  5  percent  from  each  man  s 
advances  from  the  “drawing  account,”  deposited  to  his  credit  on  the 
guild  books.  This  capital  was  used  for  the  purchase  of  new  equip¬ 
ment,  repairs,  etc.  In  the  event  of  a  guild  member’s  permanent  with¬ 
drawal,  the  sum  of  his  credit  was  to  be  refunded  to  him.  The  private 
property  of  the  members  was  not  subject  to  seizure  for  debts  of  the 

guild. 

Results  of  the  Experiment 


The  Independence  Foundation  was  in  existence  for  3  years.  During 
that  time  it  lent,  for  land  and  dwellings,  some  $200,000.  Under  its 
auspices  eight  guilds  were  established 20  and  some  50  houses  were 
built.  The  first  project  of  16  houses  in  Suffern,  N.  Y.,  was  followed 
by  others  in  West  Nyack  and  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  Ringwood,  N.  J.,  and 
Feasterville,  Pa.  It  ceased  operations  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
when  wartime  restrictions  on  construction  stopped  all  private  building 
and  when  considerably  higher  earnings  could  be  had  by  guild  mem¬ 
bers,  in  war  industries.  On  its  demise  all  of  the  projects,  except  the 


10  The  other  half  was  rebated  to  the  home  owner  concerned.  .... 

20  These  were  the  Ramapo  Building  Guild.  Rockland  Building  Guild.  Clarkstown  Building 
Guild,  Sloatsburg  Building  Guild,  Twin  Ridge  Building  Guild,  Becraft  Budding  Guild, 
Sterling  Building  Guild,  and  New  Castle  Building  Guild. 
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Bryn  Gwelyd  21  Homesteads  (Pennsylvania),  reverted  to  the  fee-sim¬ 
ple  plan  of  ownership  of  the  land  (as  noted,  the  ownership  of  the 
houses  had  always  been  on  that  basis). 

In  the  opinion  of  the  sponsors  of  the  plan,  the  experiment  demon¬ 
strated  that,  with  a  continuous  development  of  new  units  under  the 
supervision  of  a  central  agency,  it  was  possible  to  insure  practically 
continuous  employment  to  guild  members,  with  larger  annual  earn¬ 
ings  than  were  usual  under  the  intermittent  operation  customary  in 
the  building  trades.  However,  under  guild  operation,  the  normal 
craft  lines  were  blurred  and  for  this  reason,  if  no  other,  the  leaders 
in  the  Foundation  realized  that  it  would  probably  be  impossible  to 
obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  building-trades  craft  unions  in  normal 
times. 

The  experiment  also  indicated  the  possibilities  of  greater  efficiency 
in  construction  and  of  consequent  savings  to  both  workers  and  home- 
owners.  The  originator  of  the  guild  plan  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
essential  requirement  in  a  plan  of  this  kind  is  that  the  estimating, 
planning,  accounting,  and  technical  work  (legal  matters,  land  acquisi¬ 
tion,  architectural  service)  be  done  by  a  competent  staff  of  some  out¬ 
side,  impartial  body  (in  this  case,  the  Independence  Foundation)  in 
which  both  woikers  and  home  owners  have  confidence.  He  emphasizes 
that  considei  able  savings  could  also  be  made  through  cooperative  buy¬ 
ing  of  building  materials,  fittings,  equipment,  etc. — not  yet  available 
generally  in  the  distributive  cooperative  movement.22 

Because  of  the  nonprofit  feature  of  the  plan  (no  “profits”  were  made 
at  any  stage)  and  because  of  the  incentives  inherent  in  the  guild  sys¬ 
tem,  substantial  savings  were  made  even  without  such  cooperative  pur¬ 
chasing.  Thus,  a  report  of  the  Foundation  in  the  August  19,  1939, 
•issue  of  the  Independence  Foundation  News,  stated  that  on  38  con¬ 
tracts  for  individual  houses,  then  completed,  the  aggregate  estimated 
cost  was  $111,965  and  the  actual  cost  $104,134.  Savings  amounted  to 
$7,319,  which  were  divided  between  guild  members  and  home  owners. 


51  Bryn  Gwelyd  is  Welsh  for  “Hill  of  Vision.” 

“See  pp.  85  and  86  for  supplies  and  services  available  through  cooperative  wholesales. 


Appendix  A. — Movable  Forms  Used  in  Laying  Stone  Walls  at 

Penn-Craft 


The  following  sketches,  with  explanatory  material,  show  how  simple  forms 
were  devised  to  aid  unskilled  workmen  to  lay  stone  walls  for  their  houses  at 
the  Penn-Craft  project. 


Cross  section  of  forms  aiul 
posts. 


1.  Form  pout:  Made  of  2—2  x  4 — 10  spiked  or  bolted 
together  with  %"  iron  pin  fastened  in  bottom  end, 
extending  through  bottom  cross  board  #6. 

2.  Top  cross  board — Any  one  inch  scrap  piece  nailed 
on  the  two  posts  to  hold  them  at  same  width  apart 
as  at  bottom. 

:i.  2  x  2  Release  stick— Approx.  36”  long.  Is  the  key 
board  for  unlocking  forms  when  ready  to  move  the 
board  upward  for  the  next  set. 

4  2  x  10  form  plank:  These  boards  form  the  inside 
and  outside  walls  of  the  form  against  which  the 
stone  is  laid.  These  planks  can  be  used  later  for 
floor  joist  or  whatever  they  may  be  needed  for.  A 
few  of  them  will  have  to  be  cut  to  fit  short  jogs  in 
the  walls. 

5 .2x2  Release  blocks:  These  blocks  are  cut  the  exact 
width  of  the  wall  that  one  desires  to  build.  Their 
job  is  to  hold  the  form  plank  snugly  against  the 
2x2  release  sticks  until  stone  is  laid  in  the  form, 
at  which  time  the  release  blocks  are  removed  or 
moved  to  a  new  place  which  needs  temporary 
blocking. 


6  Bottom  cross  board:  This  board  is  used  in  starting  basement  walls  on  the 
’  clay  floor  of  the  foundation.  No  footer  is  needed  where  a  solid  16”  stone  wall 
is  to  be  built.  The  cross-board  is  drilled  to  receive  the  pins  in  the  ends  of 
the  form  posts  as  shown  in  the  sketch  below.  This  hoard  is  left  in  the  wall. 
It  need  not  be  anything  more  than  a  scrap  piece  of  1”  board  sufficiently  long 
to  serve  the  purpose.  The  length  will  depend  upon  the  width  of  the  wall  to 


be  built. 


1.  Form  post. 

2.  Release  stick. 

3.  Form  plank. 

4.  Wire  (#9)  to  bind 
outer  post  to  inner 
post. 

r>.  Subfloor. 

6.  Floor  joist. 

T.  Iron  pin  in  end  of 
post-hole  drilled  in 
subfloor  to  hold  it 
firm. 
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Sketch  of  first  or  second  floor  assembly 


8.  Brace  to  subfloor  to 
keep  wall  plumb. 


Appendix  C. — Selected  List  of  References  on  Housing 


Burroughs,  Roy  J.  . 

Farmers’  cooperative  construction  service.  (In  Land  Policy  Review,  L.  a. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  (Wash¬ 
ington  ) ,  winter  1945.  pp.  16-21. )  Price  10  cents.* 

Presents  a  plan  for  a  Nation-wide  farmers’  cooperative  construction  service,  including 
the  construction  of  homes  as  well  as  farm  buildings  and  the  servicing  of  equipment.  Pro¬ 
poses  that  the  regional  farmers’  cooperative  wholesales  take  the  initiative  in  forming  a 
national  association. 


Bauer,  Catherine. 

Housing  in  the  United  States:  Problems  and  policy.  28  pp.  (Reprinted 
from  International  Labor  Review,  July  1945.)  Montreal,  International 
Labor  Office,  1945.  Price  10  cents. 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  housing  situation,  of  public  housing,  of  FHA  insurance,  and 
of  possibilities  under  present  housing  legislation. 

_ Modern  housing.  Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1934.  331 

pp.,  illus. 

In  addition  to  historical  material,  beginning  with  the  19th  century,  contains  detailed 
data  on  elements  of  modern  housing — standards,  location,  lay-out  and  building  arrange¬ 
ment,  building  types  and  dwelling  plans,  construction,  architecture,  etc. 

Chase,  Stuart. 

The  case  against  home  ownership.  (In  Survey  Graphic,  May  1938,  pp.  261- 
267.) 


Gray,  George  Herbert. 

Housing  and  citizenship :  A  study  of  low-cost  housing.  New  York,  Reinhold 
Publishing  Corporation,  1946.  254  pp.,  bibliography,  charts,  plans,  illus. 

An  exhaustive  report  dealing  with  the  historic  and  philosophic  as  well  as  the  social, 
economic,  and  technological  background  of  housing  in  both  the  I  nited  States  and  Europe. 
Shows  how  public  housing  policy  has  developed,  illustrated  with  accounts  of  many  projects 
and  showing  their  advantages  and  shortcomings.  There  are  chapters  dealing  with  determin¬ 
ing  factors  in  cost  of  housing  and  rent,  and  with  designs  for  low-cost  dwellings.  Accom¬ 
plishments  of  various  Federal  housing  agencies  in  the  United  States  are  reviewed  and 
appraised  The  author  also  presents  a  comprehensive  program  for  postwar  housing  in 
this  country,  including  therein  an  outline  of  policies  that  should  be  changed  and  a  proposal 
for  a  national  council  of  housing. 


Halbert,  Blanche,  editor. 

The  better  homes  manual.  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1931. 

Detailed  discussion  of  the  various  “requirements  for  good  housing"  cost,  site,  archi¬ 
tecture,  materials,  lighting,  etc. 


Kirkham,  John  Edward. 

How  to  build  your  own  home  of  earth.  Oklahoma  Engineering  Experiment 
Station  Publication  No.  61.  Stillwater,  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Me¬ 
chanical  College,  1946.  37  pp.,  diagrams,  illus. 


With  the  object  of  stimulating  “personal  initiative  in  people  for  building  their  own 
homes,”  at  a  cost  that  they  can  afford,  the  author  (on  the  basis  of  his  own  experience  with 
a  house  now  8  years  old)  describes  the  various  processes,  and  gives  diagrams  for  equipme 
for  hand  labor  in  building  a  house  of  earth. 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Organization  and  management  of  cooperative  and  mutual  housing  associa¬ 
tions.  (Its  Bulletin  No.  858.)  Washington,  1946.  65  pp.  Price  20  cents.* 

Discusses  general  principles  of  cooperative  housing,  site  and  type  of  project,  community 
and  architectural  planning,  financing,  membership  relations,  administration  and  manage¬ 
ment,  tax  status,  etc.  Appendixes  give  model  bylaws,  sample  share  subscription  agree¬ 
ment,  model  lease,  and  citations  of  cooperative  and  housing  laws. 

U.  S.  National  Housing  Agency.  Office  of  the  Administrator. 

Mutual  housing:  A  Veterans’  guide.  Washington,  1947.  55  pp.  Price 
15  cents.* 

Covers  origination  and  organization,  financing,  construction,  operation  and  manage¬ 
ment,  etc. 

- Federal  Public  Housing  Authority. 

Manual  of  policy  and  procedure.  Section  3555:2— Sales  to  mutual  owner¬ 
ship  corporations  of  Federally  owned  permanent  war  housing  projects 
developed  under  the  Lanham  Act,  Public  Laws  781  and  9.  Approved 
January  18,  1946.  ^Mimeographed.) 

- Federal  Housing  Administration. 

A  handbook  on  urban  redevelopment  for  cities  in  the  United  States.  Wash¬ 
ington,  1941.  105  pp.  (FHA  Form  No.  2389.)  Price  15  cents.* 

- Principles  of  planning  small  houses.  (Its  Technical  Bulletin  No.  4., 

revised  June  1,  1946.)  Washington,  1945.  44  pp.,  diagrams,  illus. 

- Housing  Costs:  Where  the  housing  dollar  goes.  ( Its  Bulletin  No.  2.) 

Washington  1944.  48  pp.  Price  10  cents.* 

Wood,  Edith  Elmer. 

ltecent  trends  in  American  housing.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1931. 
317  pp. 

An  analysis  of  the  housing  situation  in  the  early  1930’s  (much  of  which  is  applicable 
today).  Chapter  X  deals  with  cooperative  housing. 

Wright,  Henry. 

Rehousing  urban  America.  New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1935. 
173  pp.,  charts,  diagrams,  illus. 

A  critical  analysis  of  a  number  of  group  projects  (single,  row,  and  apartment  dwellings) 
here  and  abroad.  Contains  chapters  on  new  methods  of  construction,  quality  of  living 
space,  and  analytical  and  cost  studies.  Addenda  relate  to  desirable  standards  for  various 
parts  of  the  dwelling. 


•Obtainable  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  at  price 
named.  Money  order  or  check  should  accompany  order  ;  do  not  send  stamps. 
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Collective  Bargaining  With  Associations  and  Groups 

of  Employers  1 

^  Most  of  the  examples  of  industry-wide  bargaining  in  the  United 
States  are  the  product  of  generations  of  experience,  and  as  a  rule  the 
employer-union  relations  in  these  industries  have  been  remarkably 
stable  and  peaceful.  In  the  pressed  or  blown  glassware  industry,  one 
of  the  branches  of  glass  and  glassware  having  national  bargaining,  no 
major  strike  throughout  the  industry  has  occurred  since  collective 
bargaining  began  with  an  employers’  association  in  1888.  Similar 
conditions  have  prevailed  in  the  pottery  industry  since  1922.  The  1946 
contract  between  the  National  Automatic  Sprinkler  and  Fire  Control 
Association  and  the  United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers  and 
Steamfitters  (AFL)  is  a  revision  of  the  original  agreement  of  1915; 
and  the  1946  agreement  between  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators  and 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  (AFL)  is  a  compilation  of 
resolutions,  revisions,  rulings,  and  decisions  dating  back  to  1903. 
Bargaining  on  an  industry  basis  exists  in  the  elevator  installation  and 
repair,  installation  of  automatic  sprinklers,  pottery  and  related 
products,  stove  making,  and  wall-paper  industries,  and  in  coal  mining. 

Agreements  covering  all  the  employers  in  an  industry  within  a  geo¬ 
graphic  region  are  somewhat  more  numerous  than  those  having  appli¬ 
cation  throughout  an  entire  industry.  Even  more  numerous  are  the 
instances  m  which  associations  or  groups  of  employers  are  dealt  with 
on  a  city- wide  or  metropolitan  area  basis.  In  this  study,  the  existing 
extent  and  the  areas  of  bargaining  with  associations  and  groups  of 
employers  are  described.  The  most  significant  extension  of  this  form 
of  bargaining  in  recent  years  occurred  during  World  War  II  in  the 
shipbuilding  industry.  The  Metal  Trades  Department  of  the  Ameri- 
C&-?i  Labor  neg°tiated  a  master  agreement  during  1941 

Ittt  ^lfic  Coast  shipyards  organized  by  unions  affiliated  with  the 
A  .  Prior  to  this  time,  joint  agreements  had  been  signed  by  these 
unions  on  the  West  Coast  with  employers  in  a  single  day.  In  other 

the  ^BureaiTs  ^Industrial  Rations  T  “if  ****  °f  C°1,ective  Division  of 

Roberts  Chief  <4ne,  i  1I(  Branch,  under  the  general  supervision  of  Harold  S 

Ic»  Carpenter,  pho^n.  ""  *  Abrabara  Wei.., 
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industries,  since  1939,  the  practice  only  widened  m  those  that  had  used 
this  method  of  dealing  for  many  years.  The  number  of  workers 
covered  by  these  agreements  increased  somewhat  as  more  of  the 
Nation’s  industry  became  organized  and  was  brought  under  agreemen 
However,  the  relative  proportion  covered  in  most  industries  did  not 

change  greatly.  .  .  .  ,  , 

Few  of  the  examples  of  collective  bargaining  on  an  industry,  geo¬ 
graphic,  or  city  basis  occurred  in  the  mass-production  industries, 
although  a  single  agreement  in  the  automobile  industry,  for  instance, 
may  cover  many  more  employees  than  an  association  agreement  cover¬ 
ing  every  employer  in  an  industry  or  trade  within  the  same  city.  Ip 
mass-production  industries,  trends  are  developing  toward  standardized 
conditions  in  large  segments  of  industries  through  corporation-wide 
collective  bargaining.  The  efforts  of  unions  are  directed  first  toward 
bringing  all  the  plants  of  a  given  large  corporation,  regardless  of  geo¬ 
graphic  location,  within  the  scope  of  a  single  agreement.  An  example 
is  the  corporation-wide  bargaining  between  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  and 
the  United  Automobile,  Aircraft  and  Agricultural  Implement  Workers 
of  America  (CIO).  Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  workers 
affected,  corporation-wide  bargaining  differs  widely  from  multi-- 
employer  collective  bargaining  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present 

StUEarly  in  1947,  more  than  4  million  workers  were  covered  by  agree¬ 
ments  negotiated  between  trade-unions  and  associations  and  groups 
of  employers.  These  are  about  equally  divided  between  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  Approximately  a  fourth  of 
alf  workers  covered  by  union  agreements  in  manufacturing  and  a 
third  of  such  workers  in  nonmanufacturing  are  working  under  agree¬ 
ments  negotiated  with  groups  or  associations  of  employers.  I  he 
agreements  were  negotiated  by  one  or  more  unions  (1)  with  a  formal 
or  informal  association  of  employers  or  (2)  with  informal  multi- 
employer  groups.  In  presenting  the  information  on  agreements,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  distinguish  between  agreements  with  associations 
and  with  other  multi-employer  groups.  Identical  agreements  signed 
by  separate  employers  with  the  same  union  were  included,  if  there 
appeared  to  have  been  negotiations  with  a  group  or  committee  of 

employers. 

Worker  Coverage  of  Group  Bargaining 

In  table  1,  the  extent  of  association  and  employer-group  bargaining 
is  shown,  based  upon  the  percent  of  total  workers  under  agreement  in 

the  respective  industries. 
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Table  l.— Percent  of  All  Workers  Under  Agreement  Who  Are 
With  Associations  and  Groups  of  Employers,  by 


80-100  percent 


Covered  by  Agreements 
Industry 


Clothing,  men’s 
Clothing,  women’s 
Coal  mining 
Laundry  and  cleaning  and 
dyeing 
Longshoring 
Maritime 

Shipbuilding  and  boat¬ 
building  i 


60-79  percent 

40-59  percent 

Baking 

Book  and  job  printing 
and  publishing 
Canning  and  preserving 
foods 

Construction 

Dyeing  and  finishing 
textiles 

Olass  and  glassware 

Malt  liquors 

Pottery  and  related 
products 

Trucking  and  ware¬ 
housing. 

Building  service  and 
maintenance 

Leather  products,  other 
Newspaper  and  periodi¬ 
cal  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing 

20-39  percent 


Beverages,  nonalcoholic 
Hosiery 

Hotels  and  restaurants 
Jewelry  and  silverware 
Lumber 

Shoes,  cut  stock  and 
findings 
Trade 


Agricultural  machinery 

and  tractors 
Aircraft  and  parts 
Automobiles  and  parts 
Bus  and  streetcar,  local 
Bus  lines,  intercity 
Carpets  and  rugs,  wool 
Cement 

Chemicals,  excluding 
rayon  and  allied 
products 

Clerical  and  profes¬ 
sional,  excluding 
transportation,  com¬ 
munication.  theaters, 
and  newspapers 
Cotton  textiles 


0-19  percent 


Confectionery  products 

Crude  petroleum  and 
natural  gas 
Dairy  products 
Electrical  machinery, 
equipment  and  ap¬ 
pliances 

Flour  and  other  grain 
products 
Furniture 

Knit  goods,  except  ho¬ 
siery 

Leather  (tanned,  cur¬ 
ried  and  finished) 
Light  and  power 
Machinery  and  machine 
tools 


Meat  packing 
Metal  mining 
Motorcycles,  bicycles, 
and  parts 
Newspaper  offices 
Nonferrous  metals  and 
products,  except  Jew¬ 
elry  and  silverware 
Nonmetallie  mining  and 
quarrying 
Paper  and  pulp 
Paper  products 
Petroleum  and  coal 
products,  except  re¬ 
fining 

Petroleum  refining 


Railroad  equipment 
Rayon  and  allied  prod¬ 
ucts 

Rubber  products 
Silk  and  rayon  textiles 
Steel,  basic 
Steel  products 
Stone  and  clay  prod¬ 
ucts.  other 
Sugar,  beet  and  cane 
Telegraph  service  and 
maintenance 
Telephone  service  and 
maintenance 
Tobacco  manufactures 
Woolen  and  worsted 

textiles 


by  representatives  of  unions,' cmpioyersrand  cerr»tn  zo°f  standard  agreements,  signed 

ment  other  than  the  zone  standard  Smenu  is  between  rSh.  lh?,5rlncip51  association  agree? 
Department  of  the  AFL,  covering  yards  organized  by  AFL unions0  ShlPbuilders  and  the  Metal  Trades 


Coal  mining 

Elevator  installation  and  repair 
Qlass  and  glassware 
Installation  of  automatic  sprinklers 
Pottery  and  related  products 

stoves 
Wall  paper 


Canning  and  preserving  foods  i 
Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles  i 
I  ishing 
Hosiery 

Lather  (tanned,  curried,  and 
finished)  i 
Longshoring  i 
Lumber  1 
Maritime 
Metal  mining 

Nonferrous  metals  and  products, 
except  jewelry  and  silverware  ‘ 
Paper  and  pulp 
Shoes,  cut  stock  and  findings  i 


Baking 

Beverages,  nonalcoholic 
Book  and  job  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing 

Building  service  and  maintenance 
Clothing,  men’s  * 

Clothing,  women’s » 

Confectionery  products 
Construction 
Cotton  textiles 
Dairy  products 
Furniture 1 
Hotel  and  restaurant 
Jewelry  and  silverware 
Knit  goods 

Laundry  and  cleaning  and  dyeing 
Leather  products,  other 
Malt  liquors 
Meat  packing 

Newspaper  printing  and  publish- 

ing 

Paper  products,  except  wall  paper 
Bilk  and  rayon  textiles 
Steel  products,  except  stoves  » 
Tobacco 
Trade  1 

Trucking  and  warehousing  * 
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Approach  to  Standardization  of  Working  Conditions 

One  of  the  major  efforts  of  labor  unions  in  this  country  has  been 
directed  toward  the  standardization  of  working  conditions  throughout 
an  industry  or  area,  in  order  to  lift  substandard  wages  and  to  elim¬ 
inate  or  reduce  the  factors  of  wages  and  hours  in  competitive  costs. 
One  of  the  ways  the  labor  movement  has  sought  to  attain  this  object i\  e 
has  been  by  pressing  for  Federal  or  State  legislation  for  the  protection 
of  certain  groups  of  workers  or  to  establish  minimum  standards 
applicable  to  all  workers.  Legislation  has  been  sought  especia  y  01 
women  and  minors  on  the  ground  that  the  interests  of  society  as  a 
whole  require  that  the  health  and  welfare  of  these  groups  of  workers 
be  protected,  and  also  because  they  often  are  in  a  weak  bargaining 
position  and  might  be  used  to  lower  the  standards  of  all  workers. 
Certain  minimum  standards  of  health,  safety,  and  sanitation  were  j 
established  by  legislation  when  large  sections  of  the  population  e 
a  need  for  such,  and  the  labor  movement  from  time  to  time  has  favored 
legislative  action  as  the  most  effective  remedy  for  problems  of  health 
and  safety.  Under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  minimum  wage 
and  hour  standards  have  been  established  in  much  of  American  in¬ 
dustry,  thus  raising  the  area  of  collective  bargaining  on  these  issues 

to  higher  levels.  ,  .  ? 

Prior  to  World  War  II  the  approach  to  standardization  of  wages 

and  working  conditions  through  governmental  action  was  secondary 
as  far  as  American  trade-unions  are  concerned.  Organized  labor  in 
this  country  has  directed  its  chief  efforts  toward  standardization  by 
means  of  collective  bargaining.  For  this  reason  the  labor  movement 
generally  has  encouraged  parallel  organizations  of  employ eis  or 
collective-bargaining  purposes,  in  order  to  obtain  extended  coverage 
under  one  agreement.  In  some  industries  the  employers  also  have 
favored  the  extension  of  uniform  wages  and  working  conditions  by 
making  the  terms  of  a  collective-bargaining  agreement  applicable  to 
a  large  segment  of  an  industry.  When  collective  bargaining  with 
groups  or  associations  of  employers  has  proved  impracticable  01  1m-  i 
possible,  some  unions  have  utilized  the  technique  of  presenting  iden¬ 
tical  agreements  to  the  employers  within  an  industry  or  competitive 
area.  This  latter  method  usually  is  practicable  only  m  instances 
where  there  are  a  large  number  of  small  employers,  particu  ar  y 

within  a  metropolitan  area.  .  .  .  .  ,  Q 

Although  industry-wide  trade  associations  have  come  to  be  a 

common  characteristic  of  American  business,  the  scope  of  employer 
groups  or  associations  engaged  in  collective  bargaining  is  generally 
much  more  limited.  Within  an  industry,  employers  may  be  organized 
for  purposes  of  collective  bargaining  on  a  city,  regional  or,  in  a  few 
instances,  nation-wide  basis,  or  two  or  more  such  employer  orgamza- 


a 


(ions  may  exist  in  the  same  area.  As  a  rule,  the  unions  work  toward 
the  extension  of  the  collective-bargaining  agreement  to  as  wide  a 
section  of  the  industry  as  possible.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  unions 
and  employer  organizations  together  have  directed  their  efforts  toward 
bringing  unorganized  sections  of  the  industry  within  the  scope  of 
collective-bargaining  agreements.  A  necessary  corollary  of  dealing 
through  employers’  associations  is  a  high  degree  of  unionization 
among  the  employees. 

During  World  War  II,  industry-wide  production  drives,  settling 
of  labor  disputes  by  the  National  War  Labor  Board  on  the  basis  of 
industry  or  area  practice,  and  the  Government’s  wage  stabilization 
policies  all  contributed  to  standardization  of  wages  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  throughout  industries  or  areas.  Directives  of  the  National 
War  Labor  Board  were  influenced  by  precedent  and  prevailing  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  industry  or  area  and  many  agreements  in  the  same  industry 
came  to  have  similar  provisions  on  certain  subjects.  Frequently  an 
order  of  the  Board  would  affect  several  employers  and  the  substance 
of  the  order  would  be  incorporated  into  union  agreements  the  em¬ 
ployers  might  have  negotiated,  without  regard  to  the  existence  of  an 
employers’  association.  In  the  shipbuilding  industry,  in  which  a 
stabilization  commission  was  established,  tripartite  “zone  standard” 
agreements  were  negotiated,  covering  a  limited  number  of  subjects 
1  he  parties  to  the  agreements  were  the  Government  itself  and  most 
of  the  employers  and  unions  in  the  industry.  The  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry  m  the  United  States  was  divided  into  four  zones,  in  each  of 
w  leh  the  “zone  standards”  determined  practices  with  regard  to  those 
subjects  covered  by  the  agreements. 

The  attention  directed  to  a  few  national  associations  with  loim 
records  of  collective  bargaining  should  not  be  permitted  to  obscurt 
thousands  of  employer  organizations  which  have  negotiated  a<ree- 
ments  on  a  regional  or  metropolitan  basis  and  which  affect  hundreds 
<rf  thousands  of  workers.  These  employer  groups  vary  widely  as  to 
type,  structure  proeed^6,  and  scope  of  activity.  Some  are  temporary 
and  highly  informal,  with  no  tangible  evidences  of  permanent 
organization.  Others  have  complex  structures  with  elaborate  consti- 

h  renaSrand  f  "  °J  Between  these  extremes 

there  are  wide  variations  m  organization,  procedures,  and  functions. 

Nation-Wide  Collective  Bargaining  in  the  Coal  Industry 

ndustrvhr  TCitt^ining  a  Single  agreGmenfc  is  si^ed  to  cover  the  entire 

nents  witV  u  blt~ 1  mimng>  the  union  negotiated  agree- 
nents  with  the  operators  in  the  Central  Competitive  Field  (Ohio 

‘  diana,  Illinois,  and  West  Virginia)  from  1898  until  1927  The 
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agreement  for  this  area  set  the  pattern  for  negotiations  in  othe 
areas  between  districts  of  the  union  and  local  associations  of  coa  ¬ 
mine  operators.  The  interstate  bargaining  relationship  in  the  Central 
Competitive  Field  collapsed  in  1927  and  was  not  reestabhshed  untd 
after  the  passage  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act.  In  1934  an 
agreement  was  signed  with  the  operators  m  the  Appalachian  Area 
which  served,  as  the  previous  interstate  agreement  had,  as  a  patter 
which  the  remainder  of  the  industry  generally  followed.  Districts  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  negotiate  agreements  with 
parallel  associations  of  employers,  which  follow  the  terms  of  the 
Appalachian  agreement.  In  1941  the  northern  and  southern  groups  of 
operators  in  the  Appalachian  area  signed  separate  agreements  v  ith 
the  union,  and  unified  negotiations  were  not  reestablished  until  194o 
In  that  year,  the  first  industry-wide  agreement  in  bituminous-coal 

mining  was  negotiated.  A 

Following  the  break-down  of  negotiations  between  the  union  and 

the  operators  in  the  spring  of  1946,  which  led  to  a  Nation-wide  soft, 
coal  strike,  and  the  rejection  by  both  the  union  and  the  operators  of 
President  Truman’s  May  16  arbitration  proposal,  the  President  on  May 
21  “authorized  and  directed”  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  take  o%  er 
the  mines.  On  May  29  an  agreement  was  signed  by  John  L.  Le  is. 
president  of  the  union,  and  J .  A.  Krug,  Coal  Mines  Administrator  a  , 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  agreement  covered  all  the  wines  which 

were  seized. 

National  Bargaining  on  the  Railroads 

The  traditional  bargaining  unit  in  railroad  transportation  is  the 
individual  railroad  system.  The  workers  are  organized  on  the  basis 
of  craft  and  agreements  with  the  various  systems  are  negotiated  by 
Lach  craft  unio&n  or  by  “system  federations”  of  shop  craft  — 
Although  the  regular  working  agreements  continue  to  be  s  y 

systems,  on  occasion  certain  specific  questions  of  major  importance, 
wages,  have  been  settled  on  a  Nation-wide  basis.  Negotiations  are 
generally  conducted  by  the  nonoperating  unions  (clerical,  mainten¬ 
ance  and  shop  crafts)  and  by  the  operating  unions  (tram  and  engine 
service)  separately  with  representatives  of  the  railroads  selected 

a  regional  basis. 

Other  Industry  or  Trade-Wide  Bargaining 

The  American  examples  of  trade-wide  bargaining  of  longest  states 
occur  in  the  pottery  and  glassware  industries  Since  the  eai  y  }  ea 
of  this  century,  an  annual  meeting  has  been  held  between  thew®«j 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  Potters’  Association  and  the  ^mnd 
Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters.  The  current  agreement  between 


these  parties,  for  example,  continues  a  provision  for  joint  discharge 
committees  first  set  up  m  1913.  Since  1888  the  National  Association 
o  Manufacturers  of  Pressed  and  Blown  Glassware,  or  its  predecessor 
has  been  meeting  with  the  American  Flint  Glass  Workers  Union  The 
Star  Island  Agreement”  of  1903  established  a  grievance  procedure 
yhich  still  is  utilized  in  this  industry.  The  Glass  Bottle  Blowers’ 
Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  signed  its  first  national 
agreement  in  1890  and  currently  has  an  agreement  with  the  Glass 
Con  amer  Manufacturers’  Institute  which  affects  several  thousand 
employees  m  the  industry. 

Jn  each  of  these  cases  the  bargaining  agreements  are  confined 
chiefly  to  detailed  piece-rate  schedules,  although  a  considerable  body 
unwritten  law  has  developed  to  supplement  the  national  agree¬ 
ment  in  governing  employer-employee  relations  within  a  plant. 
Ongmally,  the  trade-wide  bargaining  was  established  to  regulate  the 
working  conditions  of  highly  skilled  craftsmen  within  these  indus¬ 
tries.  With  the  development  of  technological  changes,  one  skilled 
occupation  after  another  has  been  eliminated.  As  a  result,  the  unions 
have  extended  their  jurisdiction  to  include  a  major  part  of  the  workers 
m  and  around  the  plants  and  these  skilled  and  semiskilled  employees 
are  now  covered  in  the  national  agreements  to  the  degree  that  they 
aie  um°nized.  In  the  glassware  industry,  however,  there  are  some 
companies  which  have  negotiated  separate  agreements.  In  the 

hr  if  *  1VlrtUally  a11  °f  the  ^eous  and  semivitreous 

branches  of  the  industry  are  covered  by  the  association  agreement. 

A  different  kind  of  bargaining  relationship  has  been  built  up  in  the 

manufacture  of  flat  glass.  By  far  the  major  part  of  the  production  in 

industry  is  centi  alized  in  two  large  producing  companies.  These 

GlassT eS’  “  Pl“sb"r?h  Plate  Glass  Co-  ™d  the  Libby-Owens-Ford 
p,  ?? negotiate  their  agreements  jointly,  both  with  the  Window 

GJass  Cutters  League  (AFL)  and  the  Federation  of  Glass,  Ceramic 
and  Silica  Sand  Workers  (CIO),  but  each  company  signs  separate 
identical  agreements.  The  two  companies  also  collaborate  in  the 
administration  of  the  agreement  to  insure  uniform  patterns  of  inter- 
pretation.  Most  of  the  other  manufacturers  are  organized  into  the 

-ith  fte  ‘nbns  aCtUrerS’ AsSOciation  which  “*»**•  ‘he  agreement 

There  are  a  few  other  instances  of  industry-wide  dealing  each  of 

ndSons'ngf  fr°mithC  eff°rtS  °f  a  highly  Skilled  craft 
te  conditions  of  employment.  Among  these  are  the  Wall  Paper 

Institute  and  the  United  Wall  Paper  Craftsmen  and  Workers  of 

Sprinkte T™ C°!Cnng  *all.PaPer  Printing;  the  National  Automatic 
Eh  Asf0cclatI°"  a"d  ^  United  Association  of  Journeymen 
lumbers  and  Steamfitters  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  cover- 
e  sprin  er  fitting ;  and  the  Manufacturers  Protective  and  Develop- 
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ment  Association  and  the  International  Molders  and  Foundry  Work¬ 
ers  Union  of  North  America,  covering  stove-molding  and  hot-water 

castings.  . 

Employers  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  paper-mill  wire  cloth 

sign  similar  agreements  with  the  American  Wire  Weavers’  Protective 
Association.  Another  instance  of  trade-wide  bargaining  occurs  in 
the  installation,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  elevators.  Although  wage 
rates  are  negotiated  locally,  other  working  conditions  are  regulated 
by  conferences  between  the  National  Elevator  Manufacturing  Indus¬ 
try,  Inc.,  and  the  International  Union  of  Elevator  Constructors.  A 
standard  agreement  is  used  in  all  localities,  with  the  locally  negoti¬ 
ated  rates  inserted  as  agreed  upon. 

The  manufacture  of  wooden  kegs  and  barrels  should  also  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  an  instance  of  national  conferences  between  the  employers 
and  the  union.  The  conferences,  however,  have  resulted  in  no  agree¬ 
ment  on  an  industry  scale  and  discussion  of  working  conditions  has 
been  of  far  less  importance  than  mutual  discussion  of  trade-promotion 
plans. 

Industry-Wide  Bargaining  in  Mass-Production  Industries 

In  the  more  recently  organized,  mass-production  industries  there 
are  at  present  no  examples  of  industry-wide  collective  bargaining 
resulting  in  a  single  union  agreement  covering  the  full  range  of 
employer-union  relations.  In  a  few  such  industries,  however,  certain 
bargaining  relationships  have  come  into  existence  which  produce 
considerable  uniformity  in  the  agreements  throughout  an  industry. 
In  the  rubber  industry,  for  example,  a  wage-increase  agreement  was 
signed  on  March  2,  1946,  by  the  four  largest  manufacturers,  which 
affected  a  large  proportion  of  the  workers  in  the  industry.  This  so- 
called  “Big  Four”  agreement  is  limited  in  scope  to  a  few  subjects;  it 
differs  from  the  usual  union  agreement  also  in  that  it  does  not  have  the 
customary  provisions  relating  to  termination  and  renewal.  The 
agreement  provides:  “This  agreement  shall  finally  dispose  of  all  issues 
covered  in  these  negotiations  including  all  of  the  union’s  7-point 
program  for  a  period  of  1  year  except  that  during  this  1-year  period 
the  general  wage  scale  shall  be  subject  to  negotiation  if  conditions 
economically  and  in  the  industry  warrant,  but  only  on  a  four-company 
( Bia  Four)  basis.”  If  this  joint  relationship  of  the  four  corporations 
with  the  United  Rubber,  Cork,  Linoleum  and  Plastic  Workers  of 
America  is  continued  in  the  future,  it  may  be  possible  to  describe  the 
collective  bargaining  in  this  industry  as  approaching  industry-wide 
negotiations. 

A  degree  of  standardization  has  been  achieved  in  the  meat-packing 
industry  through  the  medium  of  uniform  expiration  dates  of  the 
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agreements  with  the  principal  packers.  Certain  agreements  affecting 
a  large  number  of  workers  negotiated  by  the  United  Packinghouse 
Workers  of  America  (CIO)  and  by  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters 
and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America  (AFL),  covering  various 
plants  of  the  four  largest  corporations  in  the  industry,  have  expired  on 
the  same  day  each  year  for  several  years. 

Negotiation  of  Similar  Agreements  in  the  Steel  Industry 

In  the  basic  steel  industry  in  the  United  States  there  is  no  employers’ 
association  which  engages  in  collective  bargaining,  yet  a  great  deal  of 
standardization  in  industrial  relations  has  occurred  in  recent  years. 
The  industry  is  composed  of  two  dominant  groups  of  employers,  one 
known  as  ‘Big  Steel”  and  the  other  as  “Little  Steel.”  The  first  in¬ 
cludes  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.  and  its  subsidiaries,  and  the 
second  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  independent  companies.  The  Steel 
Workers  Organizing  Committee,  now  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  first  signed  written  agreements  with  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corp. 
in  193 1  and  since  then,  with  a  few  exceptions,  practically  all  of  the 
basic  steel  industry  has  been  brought  under  agreement.  Even  though 
there  is  no  bargaining  by  employers’  associations,  the  major  provisions 
of  agreements  throughout  the  basic  steel  industry  are  similar.  This 
degree  of  uniformity  is  occasioned  by  a  number  of  factors,  first  among 
them  probably  being  the  predominant  position  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corp.  Agreements  with  this  corporation  tend  to  set  the  pattern 
for  the  rest  of  the  industry.  Also,  by  long-established  practice  the 
same  wage  adjustments  generally  are  made  throughout  the  industry  at 
the  same  time.  During  World  War  II  directives  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board,  which  generally  were  applicable  to  large  sections  of  the 
industry,  further  encouraged  the  growth  of  uniform  collective- 
argainmg  practices.  The  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  the  most 
important  union  m  the  industry,  also  tended  to  bring  a  degree  of 
uniformity  into  the  bargaining  relationships  and  practices.  Agree¬ 
ments  with  most  of  the  employers  in  the  basic  steel  industry  will  expire 
in  February  1947,  and  negotiations  are  in  process  for  new  agreements. 
(Since  this  was  written  the  parties  have  agreed  to  extend  the  agree¬ 
ments  until  April  30, 1947.) 

Collective  Bargaining  by  Geographic  Areas 

In  the  hosiery  industry  a  bargaining  relationship  has  existed 

an  ]WfT  Ahe  Ful  'Fashl0ned  Hosiei*y  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Hosiery  Workers  since  1927.  The 

employers  association,  originally  covering  only  Philadelphia  mills, 
aow  covers  a  major  part  of  the  northern  section  of  the  full-fashioned 
osiery  industry.  Conferences  occur  annually,  with  occasional  addi- 
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tional  meetings  on  specific  subjects.  Under  the  agreement  the  joint 
relations  are  administered  by  a  permanent  impartial  chairman. 

In  the  textile  industry  there  are  association  agreements  between  the 
Textile  Workers’  Union  of  America  and  associations  of  silk  and  rayon 
mills  in  a  number  of  States.  A  joint  arrangement  of  longer  standing 
exists  in  the  dyeing  and  finishing  of  textiles  in  nonintegrated  mills. 
In  cotton  textiles  in  Massachusetts  and  in  knit  goods  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  many  of  the  employers  are  members  of  associations 

which  negotiate  union  agreements.  > 

Maritime  workers  usually  deal  with  employer  organizations  which 
represent  the  shipping  operators  on  a  given  coast.  Practically  all 
the  union  agreements  in  the  maritime  industry  are  negotiated  with 
associations  or  informal  committees  representing  the  employers.  On 
the  Pacific  Coast  the  companies  are  organized  into  the  Pacific  Ameri¬ 
can  Shipowners  Association.  On  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts  the 
most  recent  agreements  were  negotiated  and  signed  by  a  Committee  for 
Companies  and  Agents,  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts,  most  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  are  also  members  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine 

Institute. 

The  Waterfront  Employers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  embraces  employers 
of  longshoremen  along  the  entire  West  Coast;  much  of  the  work  of 
the  association,  however,  is  carried  on  through  affiliated  local  Water¬ 
front  Employers  Associations  in  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco, 
and  San  Pedro  (Los  Angeles).  The  International  Longshoremens 
and  Warehousemen’s  Union  (CIO)  negotiates  a  general  cargo  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  coast-wide  association,  which  signs  “on  behalf  of  ’  the 
four  local  organizations.  Separate  agreements  covering  dock  workers 
and  ship  clerks  are  negotiated  with  each  of  the  port  associations.  On 
the  Atlantic  Coast  the  International  Longshoremen’s  Association 
(AFL)  as  a  rule,  negotiates  separate  agreements  with  employer  asso¬ 
ciations  in  each  port.2  *  ,  , 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  although 

dealing  elsewhere  on  the  basis  of  individual  companies,  is  combined 
into  the  Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacturers 
which  deals  with  the  two  national  unions  in  the  field.  The  unions, 
representing  different  occupations  in  the  industry,  are  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Brotherhood  of  Papermakers  and  the  International  Brother- 


1  For  some  time  there  has  been  no  formal  federated  organization  of  the  unions  in  the 
maritime  industry.  For  a  few  months  during  1946.  however,  the  CIO  unions  and  an 
independent  formed  the  committee  for  maritime  unity  for  the  Purp^e  of  joint  negotiatiOM 
with  all  employers  simultaneously.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  also  in  1946, 
established  a  Maritime  Trades  Department,  composed  of  AFL  unions  *?*  National 
Most  of  the  unlicensed  personnel  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  are  represented  by  tUe  Na  onal 
Maritime  Union  (CIO).  On  the  West  Coast  these  workers  are  represented  principally  by 
th  re!^  mdonsf  the  Sailors’  Union  of  the  Pacific  (AFL),  the  Pacific  Coast  Marine  Foremen 
Oilers,  Watertenders  and  Wipers  Association  (Independent),  and  the  National  Union  o 
Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards  (CIO). 
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hood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite,  and  Paper  Mill  Workers.  The  employers’ 
organization  is  described  in  the  agreement  as  follows:  “This  Pacific 
Coast  Association  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacturers  *  *  *  of 
which  the  signatory  company  is  a  member,  is  an  employer  association 
of  a  majority  of  the  pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  companies  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  area,  comprising  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
California,  and  as  bargaining  agent  with  authority  to  bind  its  mem¬ 
bers  by  a  majority  vote  of  such  mills,  has  met  with  a  bargaining  com¬ 
mittee  from  the  signatory  union  for  a  period  of  years,  beginning  in 
1934  *  *  Notwithstanding  this  provision,  each  company  signs  a 
separate  document  with  the  local  unions  which  represent  its  employees. 

The  lumber  industry  is  one  which  is  not  yet  well  organized  through¬ 
out  the  country  but  in  which  the  dominant  method  of  present  dealing 
is  through  associations  within  the  producing  area.  The  Columbia 
Basin  Loggers’  xVssociation  and  the  Timber  Producers’  Association 
in  Minnesota  are  examples  of  associations  dealing  with  the  union  in 
this  industry. 

The  fishing  industry,  particularly  on  the  Pacific  Coast  where  it  is 
well  organized,  is  an  example  of  collective  bargaining  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  on  an  association  basis.  The  employers,  however,  are  organ¬ 
ized  into  a  number  of  separate  associations,  such  as  the  Alaska  Packers’ 
Association  and  the  Central  Pacific  Wholesale  Fish  Dealers’ 
Association. 

In  retail  tiade,  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Meat  Dealers, 
composed  oi  affiliated  State  and  local  associations  throughout  the 
United  States,  negotiates  with  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butcher  W  orkmen  of  America.  The  national  agreement  between 
these  parties,  first  negotiated  in  1937,  is  confined  to  a  statement  of 
principles  and  policies  of  mutual  interest  to  both  parties,  who  agree  to 
“give  their  aid  and  good  offices  to  the  execution  of  fair  and  reasonable 
contracts  between  local  unions  and  affiliated  associations  in  the  various 
localities  where  the  said  unions  and  affiliated  associations  exist.”  The 
agreement  further  states  that  it  is  recognized  “that  local  conditions 
require  local  treatment  and  that  it  is  not  practical  or  feasible  to  include 
in  this  agreement  the  matters  of  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment.”  In  the  Midwest,  the  Central  States  Drivers’  Council 
an  organ  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs’ 
Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of  America  (AFL)  negotiates  agreements 
with  the  Central  States  Area  Employers  Association  Negotiating 
Committee.  Collective  bargaining  in  canning  and  preserving  foods 
on  the  West  Coast  is  largely  on  an  association  basis. 

Most  of  the  shipbuilding  and  boatbuilding  industry  on  the  West 
Coast  is  covered  by  a  master  agreement  negotiated  by  the  Metal  Trades 
Department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  During  the  war 


as  previously  noted,  bargaining  on  major  issues  in  this  industry  was 
on  a  tripartite  basis,  and  wages  and  certain  other  questions  were 
determined  by  the  zone  standards.  Issues  not  covered  by  the  zone 
standards  were  settled  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  collective  bargain¬ 
ing.  At  the  present  time  the  zone  standards  are  still  m  ettect. 

Bargaining  in  the  Needle  Trades  Within  Metropolitan  Areas 

Outstanding  examples  of  stable  bargaining  relationships  over  a 
long  period  of  time  between  employers’  associations  and  unions  are 
found  in  the  needle  trades.  In  the  men’s  and  women  s  clothing,  men  s 
hats  and  millinery,  and  fur  industries  the  earliest  efforts  of  unions  o 
organize  were  accompanied  by  efforts  to  combine  into  associations  the 
employers  within  the  producing  area.  Bargaining  lias  become  estab¬ 
lished  in  these  industries,  with  highly  developed  industrial  relations 
machinery  within  each  of  the  metropolitan  areas  which  are  important 
as  producing  centers.  These  unions  and  employers  associations  cus-  I 
tomarily  make  use  of  a  permanent  impartial  chairman  to  administer 
the  agreement  and  there  are  numerous  examples  of  joint  trade  boaids, 
stabilization  commissions,  and  other  similar  bodies  which  deal  on  a 

day-to-day  basis  with  the  problems  of  the  industry . 

These  industries  all  have  the  problem  of  “run-away  shops,  whic 
leave  the  unionized  areas  and,  with  the  small  capital  investment 
required,  are  able  to  establish  themselves  m  low-wage,  semirural  sec¬ 
tions.  This  has  been  a  major  reason  for  the  unions  insistence  upon 
dealing  on  an  association  basis,  for  it  is  through  the  combined  pressure 
of  both  the  union  and  the  employer  association  that  these  run-away 
shops  can  be  brought  under  control.  Another  problem  within  these 
industries  is  the  regulation  of  the  jobber-contractor  relationship.  Job¬ 
bers  have  taken  advantage  of  both  the  extreme  seasonal  fluctuations 
and  the  small  investment  required  in  setting  up  a  shop  to  encourage 
an  oversupply  of  contractors.  Cut-throat  competition  among  the  con¬ 
tractors  has  been  furthered  by  the  frequent  practice  of  establishing 
“fly  by  night”  shops -for  the  duration  of  a  contract  secured  by  under¬ 
bidding  regularly  operating  shops.  Both  the  owners  of  shops  oper¬ 
ating  under  union  conditions  and  their  workers  have  thus  faced 
constant  threat  to  industrial  stability.  Through  collective  bargaining, 
the  oversupply  of  contractors  has  been  dealt  with  and  the  jobber  s 
responsibility  for  maintaining  union  conditions  m  his  contract  shops 
has  been  established.  A  large  portion  of  the  employer-union  negotia¬ 
tions  in  the  needle  trades  deal  with  these  three-way  problems,  m 
addition  to  the  usual  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions. 

The  employers  within  a  given  city  are  usually  organized  into  mo 
than  one  association  within  each  of  the  needle  trades  The  basis  of 
distinction  is  both  the  type  of  product  and  the  classification  of  em- 
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ployers  (i.  e.,  jobbers,  contractors,  or  inside  manufacturers).  Tlie 
unions  have  frequently  expressed  a  desire  for  more  uniformity  among 
the  employers’  organizations  throughout  the  industry.  Although  a 
major  part  of  the  production  in  the  country  is  covered  by  the  New 
York  City  agreements  alone,  the  unions  have  made  repeated  efforts 
over  several  decades  to  secure  industry-wide  dealing  in  the  interests 
of  national  standardization.  Thus  far,  however,  only  in  men’s  clothing 
has  theie  been  a  successful  approach  to  industry-wide  bargaining.  For 
a  number  of  years  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America 
has  negotiated  major  wage  questions  with  the  Clothing  Manufacturers’ 
Association  of  the  United  States  and  with  the  Shirt  Industry. 

Other  City-Wide  Bargaining 

In  many  industries  and  trades  characterized  by  numerous  small 
establishments  within  a  city,  collective  bargaining  has  been  conducted 
with  associations  of  employers  within  the  city.  In  many  cases  the 
associations  are  formal  organizations  in  which  the  association  officers 
have  the  power  to  bind  all  members  to  the  agreed  terms  of  employment. 
In  other  cases  the  employers  may  unite  informally  and  perhaps  only 
for  the  duration  of  the  bargaining  conferences.  In  many  instances 
the  lack  of  a  continuing  employers’  association  makes  no  difference  in 
the  actual  negotiation  of  the  agreement,  but  complicates  considerably 
the  enforcement  of  the  agreement. 

In  cases  of  city-wide  bargaining  the  extent  of  coverage  of  the 
employers’  association  generally  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the 
union.  It  is  common  to  find  within  a  city  an  organized  group  of 
employers  dealing  with  the  union,  while  other  employers  within  the 
same  industry  are  organized  into  a  separate  association  or  have  no 
organization.  In  some  cases  the  union  employers  form  an  organized 

group  within  a  trade  association  which  also  includes  nonunion 
employers  m  the  city. 

There  are  probably  5,000  local  or  city  employer  associations 
thioughout  the  country  which  deal  with  various  unions.  More  of 
these  are  found  in  building  construction  than  in  any  other  single 
industry.  Other  examples,  in  which  the  predominant  method  ^of 
dealing  is  with  city- wide  associations,  are  brewing,  retail  trade,  bak¬ 
ing,  printing  and  publishing,  restaurants,  trucking,  and  barber  shops. 
An  important  development  is  found  in  the  electrical  machinery  in¬ 
dustry,  where  the  United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of 
America  (CIO)  recently  negotiated  an  agreement  with  the  Electronics 
Manufacturers  Association,  representing  20  employers  in  the  New 
i  oi  k  City  area.  This  association  was  formed  at  the  insistence  of 
the  employers,  who  are  relatively  small  and  who  previously  had 
igned  separate  agreements.  The  employers  desire,  through  nego- 
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tiating  a  single  blanket  agreement,  to  achieve  a  degree  of  uniformity 
in  wage  and  working  conditions  in  order  to  reduce  these  as  competitive 

factors  in  costs. 

Associations  of  Employers  Across  Industry  Lines 

Employer-group  federations  embracing  all  types  of  business  within 
a  city  are  largely  a  development  of  the  last  10  years  and  are  concern 
trated  in  the  Far  Western  States.  Leader  in  this  field  is  the  San 
Francisco  Employers  Council,  formed  in  1939,  and  which  m  Apn 
1945  had  1,995  members,  919  of  whom  were  affiliated  through  their 
various  industry  groups.  The  other  members  were  individuals  or 
independent  companies.  The  objectives  of  the  council,  as  stated  in 
its  articles  of  incorporation,  are  (1)  to  encourage  the  organization 
of  autonomous  employer  groups  and  cooperation  among  these  groups  in 
matters  relating  to  labor  relations;  (2)  “to  promote  the ^ recognition 
and  exercise  of  the  right  of  employers  to  bargain  collectively  ,  and 
(31  upon  request,  “to  assist  its  members  and  others  in  matters  relatin 
to  thenegotiation, execution  and  performance  of  fair  labor  contrac 
The  council  negotiates  or  participates  m  negotiations  of  agreements 
between "L  members  and  the  unions  in  the  city,  and  performs  var.ous 

0,Ofrr^Uar  character  is  the  Industrial  Conference  Board  of 
Tacoma,  Wash.-an  over-all  agency  for  a  number  of  independent 
companies  and  15  or  20  employers’  associations  each  of  which  has  one 
or  more  union  agreements.  Both  the  Reno  Employers  Council  of 
Reno,  Nev.,  and  the  Silver  Bow  Employers  Association  of  Butte, 
Mont ,  participate  in  the  negotiation  of  labor  contracts  for  their  vari¬ 
ous  employer  groups.  In  Sacramento,  Calif.,  the  Sacramento  \  alley 
Associated  Industries  is  the  unifying  agency  for  a  dozen  or  m 
associations  covering  such  varied  fields  as  bowling  alleys,  beverages, 
furniture  warehouses,  taxicabs,  machine  shops,  liquor  and  tobaccp 
dealers,  retail  foods,  wholesale  bakeries,  draymen,  druggists,  t  e 
dealers  and  building  owners.  Each  association  has  a  union  contract 
signed  ’in  its  behalf  by  an  individual,  who  serves  both  as  executive 
secretary  to  the  associations  and  as  general  manager  of  the  Associat 

Industries. 
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Labor  in  the  South 

Introduction 

The  subject  matter  of  this  bulletin  should  contribute  appreciably 
to  our  knowledge  of  southern  labor  conditions.1  It  does  not,  however 
constitute  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  position  of  labor  in  the  region! 

his  is  true  even  within  the  specific  fields  of  inquiry.  For  example 
it  is  quite  impossible  fully  to  explore  trade-union  development  or 
wage  differentials  within  the  confines  of  single  articles. 

The  definition  of  “South,”  as  employed  in  this  bulletin,  is  not 
entirely  uniform.  Except  where  a  different  coverage  is  specifically 
indicated,  however,  the  term  relates  to  13  States.  Nine  of  these 
States— Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi — are  generally  taken 
to  comprise  the  Southeast;  the  remaining  four— Arkansas,  Louisiana 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas— are  in  the  Southwest.  This  tremendous 
region  contains  843,812  square  miles  of  territory;  its  population  in 
July  1945  was  estimated  at  37,624,000,  excluding  armed  forces  over- 
seas  but  includmg  armed  forces  distributed  by  State  of  station. 
Civilian  population  was  estimated  at  35,416,000. 

The  South  as  thus  defined  is  not  a  homogeneous  area.  There  is 
gTeat  and  rich  diversity  in  the  geography,  economy,  and  culture  of 
the  region.  It  is  necessary  to  emphasize  this  point  because  the  analysis 
that  follows  deals  largely,  although  by  no  means  wholly,  in  aggregates 
and  averages.  This  type  of  social  arithmetic  is  an  indispensable  tool 
for  many  analytical  and  policy-making  purposes,  but  by  its  very 
nature  it  conceals  wide  variations  in  social  existence  and  experience 
If  there  is  diversity  in  the  South,  there  is  also  a  measure  of  unity. 

1  his  unity  is  partly  historical  and  partly  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that 
from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present  the  South  has  remained  pre¬ 
dominantly  agrarian.  To  agriculture  must  be  added  the  economic 
activities  that  depend  directly  upon  the  forest  resources  of  the  region 
and  upon  the  wealth,  including  petroleum,  under  the  earth.  The 
South  has  been  primarily  an  exporter  of  raw  and  semifinished  products- 
its  industrial  development  began  relatively  late  and  under  severe 
initial  handicaps.  The  ante  bellum  South,  for  various  reasons,  did 
not  encourage  the  growth  of  industrial  enterprise;  and  even  as  late  as 
19.30  a  group  of  southern  intellectuals  could  argue  (in  I’ll  Take  My 
Stand)  that  the  social  cost  of  industrialism  outweighed  its  benefits. 

RcJilw  aTh  ^  ^aSfd  0D  SCVCn  artiC,CS  that  appcarcd  in  the  October  1946  issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  a  substantial  amount  of  material  has  been  added,  most  of  which  covers  entirely  new  subjects 
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Industrialization,  however,  has  increased  significantly.  In  1880, 
less  than  8  percent  of  the  wage  earners  employed  in  manufacturing  in 
the  United  States  were  in  the  13  Southern  States.  By  1939  this 
percentage  had  risen  to  17.2.  Moreover,  while  the  absolute  level  of 
factory  employment  declined  sharply  in  the  country  as  a  whole 
between  1929  and  1939,  there  was  a  small  increase  in  the  level  of  manu¬ 
facturing  employment  in  the  southern  region.  An  average  of  1,362,- 
027  wage  earners  were  employed  in  manufacturing  in  the  South  in  1939. 
Manufacturing  employment  in  the  South  increased  sharply  during  the 

war  years. 

The  manufacturing  base  in  the  South  has  been  comparatively 
narrow,  resting  largely  upon  the  textile  industries  (principally  cotton 
textiles  and  hosiery),  lumber,  furniture,  and  tobacco,  with  petroleum 
refining  in  the  Southwest.  Other  industries  (iron  and  steel,  machin¬ 
ery,  apparel,  and  a  host  of  others)  have  been  rather  thinly  represented. 
However,  the  war  apparently  has  strengthened  a  tendency  for  the 
industrial  structure  of  the  South  to  broaden,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  rise 
of  essentially  new  industries  and  partly  from  decentralizing  tendencies 
elsewhere.  Texas  is  a  conspicuous  example,  and  the  Southeast  is 
vibrant  with  new  industrial  undertakings. 

This  bulletin  deals  with  some  of  the  basic  factors  affecting  labor  in 
the  South.  The  analysis  of  key  population  and  labor  force  charac¬ 
teristics  is  essential  to  any  broad  understanding  of  the  position  of 
labor  in  the  region.  The  sections  on  income  trends  and  levels  and 
on  wages  and  wage  differentials  provide,  in  conjunction  with  the 
section  on  living  costs,  insight  into  the  relative  economic  position  of 
the  southern  industrial  worker  and  of  other  segments  of  the  southern 
population.  They  also  provide  a  basic  explanation  for  the  great 
migratory  movements  discussed  in  the  section  on  labor  supply. 
Changes  in  manufacturing  employment  during  the  war  and  immediate 

postwar  periods  are  also  analyzed. 

Two  sections  relate  to  efforts  by  workers  to  improve  their  economic 
well-being  through  organization.  The  first  of  these  traces  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  trade-union  movement  in  the  South;  the  second  deals 
with  the  comparatively  small  consumers’  cooperative  movement. 
Finally,  sections  are  devoted  to  legislation  enacted  by  the  Southern 
States  for  the  protection  of  labor  or  relating  to  labor  organizations 
and  collective  bargaining,  to  the  impact  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  on  the  South,  to  old-age  and  survivors’  insurance  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation,  and  to  the  rise  of  industry  in  the  region. 


I. — The  Rise  of  Industry  in  the  South  1 

Industrial  enterprise  has  always  been  present  in  the  South.  During 
the  colonial  period  a  variety  of  relatively  simple  processing  operations 
were  performed  on  the  products  of  southern  fields  and  forests;  various 
household  industries  supplied  basic  consumer  needs;  and  by  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  more  complex  forms  of  enterprise  were  beginning 
to  emerge. 

The  colonial  South  had  its  grist  mills  for  grinding  corn  and  other 
grains  and  larger  merchant  mills  to  prepare  flour  for  export  and  for 
sale  in  stores.  Tobacco,  the  chief  southern  staple  during  the  colonial 
period,  had  to  be  dried,  sorted,  and  packed,  and  rice  had  to  be  cleaned 
and  polished.  A  more  complicated  operation  was  the  processing 
of  indigo  into  marketable  cakes.  Sawmills  became  common  through¬ 
out  the  South  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  lumber,  in  addition 
to  its  local  use,  became  a  leading  export  item.  The  cooperage  industry 
flourished.  Potash  and  pearlash,  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  hard¬ 
woods  and  used  for  bleaching  and  in  making  soap  and  glass,  were  in 
great  demand  in  both  England  and  the  Colonies.  By  1700,  naval 
stores  tar,  pitch,  rosin,  and  turpentine — had  become  the  chief  export 
of  the  Carolinas. 

The  household  manufacture  of  such  articles  as  shoes,  clothing, 
kitchen  utensils,  farm  tools,  and  furniture  was  widespread.  Colonial 
textile  manufactures  were  based  primarily  upon  wool  and  to  a  more 
limited  extent  upon  flax  and  hemp.  Nearly  every  colonial  home 
had  its  spinning  wheel  and  hand  loom.  Fulling — a  process  of  shrinking 
woolen  fibers  to  produce  a  better  fabric — gradually  came  to  be  done 
in  local  shops,  the  home  weavers  taking  their  cloth  to  the  fulling 
mill  just  as  they  took  their  grain  to  the  grist  mill.  Some  planters 
employed  their  poorer  neighbors  to  spin  and  weave;  on  the  larger 
plantations  slaves  performed  these  tasks.  In  this  way  small  surpluses 
of  homespun  were  sometimes  produced  for  local  markets. 

Iron  works  had  been  established  in  every  colony  except  Georgia 
prior  to  the  Revolution.  Near  the  end  of  the  colonial  period,  brick¬ 
making  made  its  appearance.  The  first  settlers  of  Georgia  made 
some  pottery,  and  other  potteries  were  established  in  the  Carolinas. 
Clearly  industry  was  not  extensive  in  the  South  during  the  colonial 
period,  but  its  development  probably  coincided  as  well  with  the  needs 
of  the  southern  economy  as  the  exigencies  of  British  colonial  policy 
would  permit. 

1  Prepared  by  Edgar  E.  Poulton  of  the  Bureau’s  Labor  Economics  Staff. 
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Industry  and  the  ltise  oj  Cotton  Culture 

In  1810  manufactures  in  the  South  comprised  over  20  percent  of  the 
value  of  all  manufactures  in  the  United  States  a  proportion  since 
unequaled.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  “in  1810  the  value  of  textiles 
produced  was  greater  in  North  Carolina  than  in  Massachusetts,  and 
the  census  for  that  year  records  more  homespun  cotton  manufactured 
in  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  than  in  the  other  13  States 
and  Territories  combined.  Also  more  flax  was  spun  in  Virginia  than  in 
any  other  State.”  2  As  early  as  1788  power  spinning  was  carried 
on  in  South  Carolina.  To  the  considerable  manufacture  of  textiles 
and  iron  in  the  South  recorded  in  the  census  of  1810,  such  miscellaneous 
products  as  saltpeter,  leather,  rope,  gunpowder,  hemp,  salt,  distilled 
spirits,  and  maple  sugar  contributed  a  crude  but  important  diversity 
This  early  industrial  development  ran  up  against  a  combination  of 
factors  in  the  southern  economy  that  were  to  delay  industrial  growth 
for  at  least  half  a  century.  The  invention  of  the  cotton  gin ;  an  almost 
insatiable  market  for  cotton  fiber;  the  existence  of  vast  areas  of  land 
suitable  for  cotton;  and  the  institution  of  slavery— all  of  these  factors 
conspired  to  foster  cotton  culture  at  the  expense  of  other  forms  of 
enterprise.  In  1826  southern  cotton  production  exceeded  1  million 
bales;  by  1850  production  stood  at  over  2  million  bales;  and  in  1860 

about  5  million  bales  were  raised. 

Staple  plantation  agriculture  tended  to  absorb  the  capital  and 
managerial  skill  of  the  region.  Capital  was  scarce,  and  such  surpluses 
as  arose  went  largely  into  the  purchase  of  land  or  slaves;  outside 
capital  was,  in  general,  neither  sought  nor  attracted.  White  im¬ 
migrants,  who  made  up  an  appreciable  proportion  of  the  Nations 
sui) ply  of  skilled  labor,  generally  avoided  districts  heavily  populated 
by  Negro  slaves;  in  1860  only  5  percent  of  the  free  population  in  the 
South  was  foreign-born,  while  immigrants  made  up  18  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  Such  factories  as  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  South  typically  depended  upon  the  initiative  and 

resources  of  one  or  a  few  individuals.  1Qiri 

While  cotton  production  was  increasing  fifteenfold  between  1810 
and  1860,  southern  industry  failed  to  hold  its  own.  However  there, 
was  progress  in  technology;  new  kinds  of  products  were  turned  out 
and  household  manufacture  was  steadily  displaced  by  the  grovth  of 
mills.  Transportation  barriers  were  lessened  by  the  appearance  of 
the  river  steamboat  and  by  the  introduction  of  railroads,  m  whose 
development  the  South  pioneered.  The  abundant  water  power  o 
the  Piedmont  was  increasingly  utilized,  and  coal  production  increase  . 
But  the  relative  decline  in  southern  manufacturing  was  striking. 

,  Mary  And™  Women’s  Place  in  Industry  in  Ten  Southern  States,  Washington,  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  1931,  (p.  2). 
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By  1860  the  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  Nation’s  manufactures 
produced  in  the  South  was  only  half  of  its  share  in  1810,  and  no  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  Nation’s  wage  earners  were  located  in  the 
region. 

The  manufactures  started  in  the  South  during  the  40  years  before 
the  Civil  War  were,  by  and  large,  a  product  of  temporary  depression 
in  the  cotton  market.  Even  such  depressions,  however,  did  not 
effect  a  substantial  realignment  of  resources,  for  the  plantation 
system  was  insensitive  to  changes  in  economic  demand,  and  small 
farmers  reacted  to  lower  cotton  prices — if  at  all — by  trying  to  increase 
production. 

There  was  some  development  in  textile  manufacturing  during  the 
ante  bellum  period.  The  largest  cotton  mill  in  the  South  prior  to 
the  Civil  War  was  established  in  1847  by  William  Gregg  at  Granite- 
ville,  S.  C.  This  mill  contained  9,000  spindles  and  300  looms,  and 
employed  300  workers.  The  1860  U.  S.  Census  of  Manufactures 
listed  603  textile  mills  of  all  types  in  the  South,  with  an  average 
employment  of  25  workers.  Of  these  establishments,  163  mills 
employing  10,187  workers  were  designated  as  cotton  mills. 

Next  to  textiles,  iron  manufacture  was  the  leading  southern 
industry  during  this  period,  differing  from  its  colonial  character  in  its 
substitution  of  magnetite  for  bog  ore,  in  its  occasional  use  of  coal  for 
smelting,  and  in  the  greater  variety  and  refinement  of  its  products. 
Between  1810  and  1860  the  number  of  sawmills  in  Virginia  increased 
from  112  to  779,  and  by  1855  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  and  Mobile,  Ala., 
were  each  exporting  annually  about  18,000,000  feet  of  lumber.  Tur¬ 
pentine  came  to  dominate  naval  stores  production  as  distillation  was 
simplified  by  introduction  of  the  copper  still,  and  a  derivative — 
camphene — became  popular  as  an  illuminant.  By  1860  Virginia  was 
the  leading  flour  manufacturing  State  in  the  South,  possessing  1,383 
flour  mills  and  even  an  export  market  in  Brazil.  Tobacco  manufac¬ 
turing  was  stimulated  about  1850  by  discovery  of  the  yellow  tobacco 
leaf  in  North  Carolina;  its  manufacture  had  started  at  Durham  by 
1858,  but  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  the  James  River  area  in  Virginia 
remained  the  chief  centers  and  pipe  tobacco  the  chief  product.  Lea  ther 
factories  devoted  largely  to  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  were 
common  in  the  cattle-raising  States;  and  in  the  grain  areas  there  were 
small  distilleries. 

The  Beginnings  of  Modem  Industry 

The  Civil  War  and  its  aftermath  profoundly  dislocated  the  economic 
structure  of  the  South.  By  1880;  however,  a  number  of  factors 
favorable  to  industrialization  began  to  converge,  and  that  year  is 
generally  taken  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  South’s  modern  industrial 
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era.  One  factor  of  very  great  importance  was  the  change  in  public 
attitude  toward  industrial  development.  “Bring  the  mills  to/the 
cotton”  became,  in  a  sense,  the  slogan  of  a  crusade.  Falling  cotton 
prices  between  1866  and  1880  lent  impetus  to  the  movement.  Capital 
for  the  early  mills  frequently  was  secured  by  community  subscription 
from  many  small  investors,  supplemented  by  subscriptions  from 
machinery  manufacturers  and  advances  from  commission  houses. 
Technical  change  was  of  tremendous  importance  in  cotton  manu¬ 
facture.  The  ring  spindle  and  the  automatic  loom  greatly  reduced 
the  need  for  skilled  labor,  and  the  development  of  the  humidifier  and 
temperature  regulator  aided  efficient  cotton  processing. 

Between  1880  and  1900  the  number  of  wage  earners  and  the  value 
of  manufactures  in  the  South  increased  about  threefold  (table  1). 
This  represented  a  greater  rate  of  industrialization  than  occurred 
throughout  the  country  as  a  whole:  the  proportion  of  the  Nation’s 
wage  earners  in  the  South  increased  from  8  percent  to  13  percent 
over  the  period,  while  the  region’s  proportion  of  the  value  of  manu¬ 
factures  rose  from  6  percent  to  8  percent  (table  2). 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  led  the  industrial  advance. 
Significant  support,  however,  came  from  the  appearance  or  revitaliza- 


Table  1. — Trend  of  Manufacturing  in  the  South,  Southeast,  and  Southicest,  as  Pleasured 
by  Employment  and  l  alue  of  Product,  by  Decades,  1850—1939 


[Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Manufactures] 


Year 

Wage  earners 

Value  of  product 

South 

South¬ 
east  } 

South¬ 
west  3 

South 

Southeast 1 

Southwest 3 

1850  . . 

109,  866 

101,  741 

8,125 

$100, 872, 071 

$92, 386,  208 

$8,485,863 

1800 

131, 979 

117,864 

14, 115 

193,  462,  521 

168,  417,  268 

25. 045, 253 

1870 

174,  798 

133, 594 

41,  204 

253,618,436 

213,  309, 995 

40. 308,  441 

1880 

209, 065 

180,  182 

28, 883 

315,924,772 

264,  243, 502 

51, 681,  270 

1890 . 

436,  296 

348, 753 

87,  543 

667, 893, 335 

516, 813, 447 

151,079,888 

1899  . 

594, 973 

481,585 

113, 388 

953, 370, 000 

701, 056, 000 

252, 314, 000 

1909  . . 

928.  548 

724,  028 

204,  520 

2, 081, 370, 000 

1,455,927,000 

625,  443,  000 

1919  . 

1, 168,  787 

883,  543 

285,  244 

6,  795,  589,  215 

4,517,  727.922 

2,  277, 861. 293 

1929  . . . 

1,  338, 131 

1,040,388 

297,  743 

8,  215, 101,880 

5,  413,  010,  067 

2,802,091,813 

1939 . 

1,  362,  027 

1,  099,  447 

262,  580 

8, 253, 143, 880 

5, 685, 322, 458 

2,567,821,432 

Percentage  change,  by  decade 

I860 . 

+20. 1 

+15.8 

+73.7 

+91.8 

+82.3 

1870 . 

+32,4 

+  13.3 

+  191.9 

+31. 1 

+26.7 

+60.9 

1880 . 

+19.6 

+  34.9 

-29.9 

+24.6 

+23.9 

-j-28. 2 

1890 . 

+108.  7 

+93.  6 

+203. 1 

+  111.4 

+95.6 

+  192.3 

1899 . 

+36.4 

+38.1 

+29.5 

+42.7 

+35.6 

+67.0 

1909 . 

+56. 1 

+50.3 

+80.4 

+118.  3 

+107.7 

+147. 9 

1919 . 

+25.9 

+22.  0 

+39.5 

+226. 5 

+210.  3 

+264  2 

1929 . 

+  14.5 

+  17.7 

+4.2 

+20.9 

+19.8 

+23.0 

1939 _ _ --- 

+1.8 

+5.7 

-11.8 

+.5 

+5. 0 

—8.  4 

i  Southeast  includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi. 

3  Southwest  includes  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 
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TAM^r!>rOPOrti,m,  °i  TTl  cLnird  States,  ¥a&  Earncrs  a"d  Value  of  Product  in 
Manufacturing  in  the  South,  Southeast,  and  Southwest,  Decennial  Years  1850-1939 

[Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Manufactures] 


Year 


1850.. 
1860. 

1870.. 

1880.. 
1890.. 


1899. 

1909. 

1919.. 
1929. 

1939.. 


Percent  of  United  States  wage 
earners  in  manufacturing 

South 

Southeast 1 

Southwest ! 

11.4 

10.6 

0.8 

10. 1 

9.0 

1. 1 

8.5 

6.5 

2.0 

7.7 

6.6 

1. 1 

9.3 

7.4 

1.9 

12.6 

10.2 

2.4 

14.0 

10.  9 

3. 1 

13.0 

9.8 

3.2 

15.2 

11.  8 

3.4 

17.2 

13.9 

3.3 

Percent  of  United  States  value 
of  manufactures 


South 


9.9 
10.2 

6.0 

5.9 
7.1 

8.3 
10.0 
11.0 
11.  7 
14.5 


Southeast 1 


9. 1 

8.9 
5.0 

4.9 
5.5 

6. 1 
7.0 
7.3 
7.7 

10.0 


Southwest 1 


0.8 
1.3 
1.0 
1.0 
L  6 

2.2 

3.0 

3.7 

4.0 

4.5 


’  Southwest  includes  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

tion  of  other  industries  founded  upon  new  markets  and  technologies 
It  was  during  this  period  that  the  tobacco  industry  gave  promise  of 
its  fabulous  future,  under  the  influence  of  the  cigarette  machine  and 
IVortli  Carolina’s  popular  yellow  leaf.  The  important  iron  and  steel 
industry  concentrated  around  Birmingham,  Ala.,  had  its  beginning  in 
1876  as  the  development  of  the  open-hearth  process  permitted  the 
utilization  of  local  ore  and  coal.  Lumbering  took  on  added  stature 
as  the  decline  of  northern  timber  sources  stimulated  cutting  of  southern 
yellow  pine.  In  1888  the  manufacture  of  furniture  began  at  High 
Point,  N.  C.,  now  the  second  largest  furniture  center  of  the  country. 
Local  production  of  fertilizer,  utilizing  readily  available  raw  materials, 
became  increasingly  important  in  order  to  maintain  the  fertility  of 
soils  steadily  drained  by  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  tobacco.  In 
cottonseed  oil  ^nd  cake,  the  cotton  plant  was  found  to  have  valuable 
subsidiary  uses.  And  at  the  turn  of  the  century  discovery  of  the  rich 
Spindletop  field  in  Texas  first  brought  the  Southwest’s  phenomenal 
petroleum  resources  into  view. 

From  the  base  established  during  the  last  two  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  southern  industry  expanded  steadily.  Between 
1899  and  1919  the  number  of  wage  earners  in  manufacturing  almost 
doubled,  and  the  increase  continued  during  the  prosperous  twenties 
and  even  (in  face  of  a  national  decline  in  industrial  employment) 
during  the  depressed  thirties.  By  1939  the  value  of  southern  manu¬ 
factures  exceeded  $8,000,000,000  (table  1).  Continued  industrializa¬ 
tion  during  W  orld  War  II  raised  southern  manufacturing  output  to 
new  heights. 

I  his  industrial  advance  has  been  based  upon  a  number  of  factors. 
Ihe  southern  labor  supply  has  been  large  relative  to  industrial  em- 
p  oyment  opportunities.  Because  of  the  character  of  the  labor  market, 
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industry  in  the  South  has  been  able,  on  the  whole,  to  obtain  labor  at 
wage  rates  lower  than  those  paid  for  comparable  work  m  other  parts 
of  the  country.  A  second  factor  has  been  the  existence  m  the  South 
of  raw  materials  of  various  types  to  the  fabrication  of  which  the 
abundant  labor  supply  has  been  adapted.  Indeed,  the  mdustnaliza- 
tion  of  the  South  has  involved  chiefly  the  processmg  of  southern  rav 
materials  for  sale  primarily  outside  the  region-cotton  textiles  pulp 
and  paper  products,  tobacco,  furniture,  sugar,  and  petroleum  products. 
Future  development  may  include  a  greater  variety  of  industries 
producing  goods  predominantly  for  local  consumption  and  a  larger 
representation  of  industries  engaged  m  complex  fabrication  or 

assembly  (e.  g>,  machinery).  ...  T  +1.  unn 

Industry  itself  is  a  great  progenitor  of  industry.  In  the  cotto 

mills,  tobacco  factories,  blast  furnaces,  sawmills  furniture  estab  is  - 
ments,  fertilizer  plants,  and  oil  refineries  established  m  the  South 
the  turn  of  the  century  there  existed  the  germs  of  the  subseqi 
rapid  development.  Tobacco  profits  were  not  only  reinvested  in  the 
industry,  but  also  found  their  way  into  the  textile  expansion  an|* 
into  the  hydroelectric  power  development  of  the  Piedmont.  Rail¬ 
roads  steadily  displaced  river  traffic,  and  coal  mining  grew  apace 
with  the  demand  for  steam  power.  In  towns  having  both  textile 
mills  and  furniture  factories,  the  employment  of  women  in  the  forme 
and  men  in  the  latter  boosted  family  income  and  at  the  same  time 
helped  to  stabilize  the  local  economy.  The  chemical  reAolution 
precipitated  by  World  War  I  brought  forth  a  myriad  of  new  products 
from  the  South’s  store  of  cellulose  (cotton  and  wood),  hydrocarbons 
(petroleum,  coal,  and  naval  stores),  and  industrial  elements  (sulphur 
and  fertilizer  ingredients,  particularly) .  The  interaction  of  these  *n 
other  developments  produced  markets,  skills  profits,  an  a  1 
propitious  for  the  greater  industrialization  that  was  to  come  w  h 

World  War  II. 

Growth  of  Leading  Industries  Before  1940 

TEXTILE  MANUFACTURES 

Cotton-goods  manufactures  in  the  South  doubled  and  redoubled  in 
importance  in  the  early  decades  of  this  century.  Between  1899  and 
1939  the  Southeast’s  share  of  the  spindles  m  the  industry  increa" 
from  22  percent  to  73  percent  of  the  Nation  s  total  (table  3).  T 
so-called  migration  of  the  industry  to  the  South  is  shown  by  the 
decline  in  spffidles  in  New  England  from  68  percent  to  22  percent  of 
the  total  during  the  same  period.  Over  three-fifths  of  the  spindles 
in  the  South  in  1939  were  in  the  Carohnas,  reflecting  the  tendency 
the  mills  to  concentrate  in  the  Piedmont  while  cotton  cultivation 
moved  steadily  south  and  west.  The  growth  of  cotton  textile  manu 
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Table  3. —Spindles  1  in  the  Cotton -Goods  Industry,  in  the  United  States,  New  Eneland 
and  the  Southeast,  by  States,  for  Decennial  Years  1899—1939  ^  ’ 

[Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Manufactures] 


Region 

1899  2 

1909 

1919 

1929 

1939  > 

United  States 

27, 395, 800 

33,  718, 953 

31,  583,  588 

'  25,  396,  695 

Southeast 

13,  165,  809 

15,383,909 
10,  065,  288 
885,  803 

1,  747.  483 

72,  956 
153,804 

2,  908.  383 

3,  754,  251 
225,  638 
316,  970 

56.2 

36.7 

17,  542, 926 

12. 174, 353 

5,  562,  796 

Alabama _ 

14,  274, 270 

17,  843,  852 

18.  552,  202 

Georgia . . 

1, 108,  933 

1,  760,  028 

1,862,533 

Kentucky _ 

OoZ,  *jZ  1 

2,  459,  143 

3,053, 154 

3,553,841 

Mississippi _ 

85,  836 

71,  480 

(«) 

North  Carolina  _ 

158,  802 
4,622.714 

123,  000 

157,  576 

South  Carolina..  .. 

6,  020,  134 

6,  475,  426 

Tennessee . 

130,  296 

4,  949,  225 

5,  580,  580 

5,  320,  498 
542,  916 

Virginia. . . 

329,  337 

556,  316 

Percentage  of  total  United  States  in  New 
England _ 

560,  280 

678,  560 

639,  412 

Percentage  of  total  United  States  in  the 
Southeast _ 

52.0 

38.5 

21.9 

42.3 

56.5 

73.0 

J  Includes  413.032 spindles  in  otherThTcIttonmilTs^8  *8"  t0  1929' 
excludes  those  mother" textfl^manufacturcs1!'1  cloubIing  311(1  twistinR  spindles  in  the  cotton-goods  industry; 
orreTg‘ion.inClUdeS  1,281,697  SP“dlUS  (tadud'ta*  some  “  Kentucky)  which  were  not  distributed  by  State 

factures  in  the  South  was  characterized  initially  by  production  of 
the  coarse  and  cheaper  goods.  Gradually,  however,  the  southern 
industry  turned  more  and  more  to  the  production  of  finer  yarns  and 
fabrics,  and  extended  its  operations  to  include  dyeing  and  finishing. 

Other  textile  industries  developed  (see  tables  4  and  5)  By  1939 
one-half  of  all  the  wage  earners  in  the  country’s  hosiery  industry  were 
m  the  South,  one-fourth  in  North  Carolina  alone.  The  South  was 
quick  to  adapt  its  mills  to  the  processing  of  synthetic  fibers.  Between 
929  and  1939  the  number  of  workers  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  silk  and  rayon  in  the  Southeast  increased  fivefold;  and  in  the  latter 
year  this  region  had  one-fourth  of  the  Nation’s  wage  earners  in 
the  industry.  The  production  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  while 
still  predominantly  located  in  the  North,  exhibited  a  measure  of 
grow  th  m  the  South.  In  1939  these  branches  of  textile  manufactures 
together  accounted  for  39  percent  of  the  manufacturing  wage  earners 
and  22  percent  of  the  value  of  manufactures  in  the  Southeast,  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  preeminent  position  of  the  textile  industry  in  this  area, 
textile  manufacturing  is  relatively  unimportant  in  the  Southwest. 

TOBACCO  MANUFACTURES 

Although  the  tobacco  plant  was  cultivated  at  Jamestown  as  earlv 
as  612,  centuries  passed  before  its  local  manufacture  matched  its  role 
as  an  agricultural  staple.  Kentucky  and  the  James  River  area  of 

I  *gmia  Wer®  early  centers  for  the  manufacture  of  pipe  and  chewing 
lacco  and  in  Florida  there  appeared  about  1850  an  important 
cigar  industry  based  on  imports  of  Cuban  leaf. 
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[Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Manufactures] 


Industry 


Wage  earners 


South 


Cotton  goods 1 . . 

Hosiery  ^  - _ - 

Silk  and  rayon  manufacturing  . 

Dyeing  and  finishing  of  textiles  - 

Men’s  clothing  4 - ; . . 

Tobacco  manufacturing  -----  — 
Lumber  and  timber  products 5— . 

Furniture  8 - -.---. . 

Printing  and  publishing . . 


Fertilizers . . . 

Cottonseed  products 1 . 

Naval  stores  * - - - --— — 

Petroleum  and  coal  products. 
Pulp  and  paper  products  »---■ 

Chemical  products 18 - 

Stone  products  ' 

Cast-iron  pipe  and  fittings. 
Food  products - - 


Southeast 


307, 951 
78, 328 
30,513 
13, 080 
48,  224 
35, 149 
175,  084 
45,  939 
26, 197 

12, 054 
14,354 
3,  324 
29,297 
18, 194 
35, 103 
14,266 
9,027 
115,  264 

1,011,  348 
1,362,027 


301,  479 
78,  328 
30,  513 
IS,  080 
40, 122 
33, 939 
119, 121 
40,  067 
15,992 

11,  219 
7,717 


Southwest 


6. 472 


Value  of  manufactures 
(in  thousands) 


South 


2,524 
12,603 
30, 516 
11, 156 
9,  027 
65,605 

823,008 

1,099,447 

74.9 


8,102 
1,210 
55, 963 
5,872 
10,  205 

835 

6,637 


26, 773 
5.591 
4,  587 
3,110 


Southeast 


Southwest 


49,659 

185, 016 
262,  580 

70.5 


$842,  865 
187,  724 
117,943 
52,  613 
137.  952 
919,236 
395,041 
158, 467 
185,  492 

110, 692 
156,807 
31,  476 
977,840 
158, 791 
315,  923 
68,806 
33,  986 
1,  269, 029 

6.120,683 
8,  253, 143 

74.2 


$828,229 
187, 724 
117, 943 
52,613 
114,280 
916.  020 
271,092 
129,275 
109, 779 

102, 737 
81,093 


$14,636 


43, 945 
110.  245 
245,513 
46. 956 
33.986 
663, 752 

4,  055, 182 
5, 685,  322 

71.3 


23,672 
3,216 
123, 949 
29,192 
75, 713 

7, 955 
75,  714 


933, 895 
48,546 
70,410 
21,850 


605,  277 

2,  034,  025 
2,567,821 

79.2 


Total  of  selected  industries  - - 

Total  manufacturing  in  South  ----- 

Percentage  these  selected  industries 
comprise  of  total  manufacturmg. 


*  i!il£  and  ,inen:  excludes  such  proce3SiDE  of  wook'n  and 

^"includes tailored  clothing, shirts,  trousers,  work  clothing  (notelsewhere  classified),  underwear,  neckwear, 

bUildiDE 

^^Exclude^processingof  cottonseed  in  making  thus  precluding  a  regional  breakdown,  all 

8  SughCdVare  not  the  fotal  of  selected  Indus- 

triesin^^Southls  grater  than  the  sum o^outheas^and^SouthwesL^  manufacture  of  paperboard  con- 

—  and  naval 

St?ir  Includes  cement^Ume^cut -stone,  and  concrete  products. 

U  was  not  however,  until  the  discovery  of  the  flue-cured  North 
Carolina  leaf  and  the  introduction  of  cigarettes  from  Great  Britain 
fn  the  ea  y  1860's  that  the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  industry  s 

m  tne  eany  tBp  ranid  growth  of  the  industry  culminated 

Supreme  Court  deeis.on  in 
1911  was  dissolved  into  the  important  companies  which  continue  to 

tobacco  manufactures  was  highlighted  by 
stead  lv  growing  market  for  cigarettes.  In  1939  nearly  fo»r-fifths  o 
thevalue  of  tobacco  manufactures  in  the  Umted  States,  but  fewer 
than  one-third  of  the  industry’s  wage  earners,  were  associated  noth 
h  ciga  ette  branch  of  the  industry.  At  the  same  «  percent 

of  the  industry — in  terms  of  value-was  located  in  North  Carolina 
principally  in  large,  highly  mechanized  cigarette-making  factone 
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around  Durham  and  Winston-Salem,  while  Richmond,  Va,  and 
Louisville,  Ky.,  were  secondary  centers. 

THE  PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  Nation’s  oil  center 
moved  from  the  pioneering  Pennsylvania  fields  to  Oklahoma  and 
Texas,  thence  to  California  in  the  early  twenties,  and  back  to  Texas 
in  the  early  thirties  with  the  discovery  of  the  rich  East  Texas  field 
Since  then  Texas  has  steadily  extended  its  lead  as  the  major  oil- 
producing  State,  alone  producing  since  1930  about  40  percent  of  the 
Nation’s  crude  petroleum.  In  recent  years,  Louisiana  has  overtaken 
Oklahoma’s  early  lead;  these  two  States,  with  Texas  and  California 
comprise  the  four  leading  producers  in  the  industry.  Since  1883 
Kentucky  has  maintained  small  but  steady  production  from  its 
extension  of  the  Pennsylvania  field.  In  1920  Arkansas  entered  into 
production,  to  be  joined  by  Mississippi  in  the  late  thirties  while 
wild-catting  continued  in  other  southern  States.  The  approximately 
8o, 000  wage  earners  in  the  industry  in  the  South  in  1939  represented 
about  half  the  workers  in  the  industiy. 

This  black  gold’  is  the  hub  of  the  Southwest’s  industrial  fife 
providing  income  and  employment  for  thousands  not  directly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  industry.  Petroleum  and  its  products  not  only 
supply  about  a  third  of  the  Nation’s  energy  requirements;  it  is  also 
a  storehouse  of  organic  compounds  basic  to  a  wide  variety  of  chemical 

Table  ^-Proportion  of  Total  United States  IT  age  Earners  and  Value  of  Product  in 
Manufacturing  in  Selected  Industries  Located  in  the  South,  1939 

_ _  [Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Manufactures] 


W age  earners 


Industry 


Cotton  goods 1 _ 

Hosiery  > _ _ III”! 

Silk  and  rayon  manufacturing 
Dyeing  and  finishing  of  textiles  a 

Men’s  clothing  * . 

Tobacco  manufacturing _ IIIIII 

Lumber  and  timber  products 5 

Furniture  • . . 

Printing  and  publishing _ II” 

Fertilizers _ 

Cottonseed  products 7  . 

Naval  stores «... . —1111111111 

Petroleum  and  coal  products 
Pulp  and  paper  products  8 

Chemical  products  l0._ . 

Stone  products  11 _  " 

Cast-iron  pipe  and  fittings  III 
Food  produetS- 


United 

States 


409, 317 
159,  052 
119,821 
60,  237 
318,214 
87,  525 
360.013 
177,  535 
237,  484 

18,744 

15,  191 
3,  324 

105,  428 
199, 975 
249, 877 
69, 138 

16,  488 
823, 693 


South 


307,  951 
78,  328 
30,  513 

13,  080 
48,  224 
35,  149 

175,  084 
45,  939 
26, 197 

12,054 

14,  354 
3,  324 

29,297 
18,  194 
35, 103 
14,  266 
9.027 
115,264 


Percent¬ 
age  of 
total 
United 
States  in 
South 


75.2 
49.  2 

25.5 
21.  7 

15.2 

40.2 

48.6 
25.9 
11.0 

64.3 

94.5 
100.0 

27.8 
9.  1 
14.0 

20.6 
54.7 
14.0 


Value  of  manufactures 
(in  thousands) 


United 

States 


$1, 168,  171 
415,836 
441,900 
271,  167 
1, 150, 898 
1,  322,  189 
1,  122,  058 
737,  270 
2, 131,  224 

185,684 
171,  476 
31,476 
2, 953, 973 
1,542,578 
3,  345,  022 
435, 787 
65, 079 
10, 618,  026 


South 


Percent¬ 
age  of 
total 
United 
States  in 
South 


$842,  865 
187,  724 
1 17,  943 
52,613 
137, 952 
919,236 
395,  041 
158,  467 
185,  492 

110,692 
156,  807 
31,476 
977,  840 
158, 791 
315,  923 
68,  806 
33, 986 
,  269,  029 


72.2 
45.  1 

26.7 

19.4 
12.  0 

69.5 

35.2 

21.5 

8.7 

69.6 
91.  4 

100.0 
33.  1 

10.3 
9.4 
15.8 
52.2 
12.0 
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manufactures.  The  character  of  the  industry's  development-ite 
rapidity,  its  wealth,  and  advanced  technology-injected  a  powerful 
dynamic  into  the  southern  economy. 

FOREST-PltODUCTS  INDUSTRIES 

In  the  last  half  century  the  South  has  been,  except  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  the  major  source  of  timber  and  wood  products  in  this 
country  At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  lumber  and  timber  industry 
was  the  largest  industry  in  the  South.  The  industry  reached  its  peak 
in  terms  of  the  regional  economy  about  1909,  when  it  engaged  one  out 
of  every  three  wage  earners  in  the  South  and  produced  half  of  he 
country’s  lumber.  In  terms  of  the  industry  as  a  whole,  the  South 
increased  its  proportion  of  the  country’s  wage  earners  in  the  industry 
from  35  percent  in  1899  to  48  percent  in  1939.  Some  assurance  of 
the  industry’s  future  is  implicit  in  the  fact  that  m  1938  the  South  ia< 
about  one-fifth  of  the  Nation’s  timber  stand  and,  of  greater  signifi¬ 
cance,  about  three-fifths, of  its  relatively  scarce  hardwoods. 

The  South  also  plays  an  important  role  in  three  major  branches  o 
the  forest-products  industry— the  production  of  naval  stores,  the 
manufacture  of  furniture,  and  the  production  of  paper  and  pulp. 

Since  colonial  times  the  South  has  kept  a  near-monopoly  of  the  naval 
stores  industry.  Destruction  of  the  long-leaf  pine  of  the  Carolinas 
had  placed  Georgia  and  Florida  in  the  forefront  of  the  industry  by 
the  turn  of  the  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas  as  the  industry  moved  south  and  west  along  the  coas 
Although  the  industry  has  declined  precipitously  since  World  W  ai  l, 
the  late  adoption  of  conservation  measures  and  planting  of  the 
prolific  slash  pine  assures  continued  supplies  at  the  same  time  la 
chemistry  has  progressively  exploited  the  versatile  pitc  i. 

Until  about  1900  the  furniture  industry  was  located  largely  near 
high-grade  woods  obtainable  in  the  Northeast  and  from  the  virgin 
forests  of  the  Middle  West.  As  these  supplies  dwindled,  the  hard¬ 
woods  of  the  southern  Appalachians  provided  the  basis  for  a  furniture 
industry  which  has  grown  steadily  in  both  size  and  quality  of  product. 
In  1939  the  South  possessed  a  fourth  of  the  wage  earners,  in  e 

The  realization  that  greater  advantage  could  be  secured  by  proc¬ 
essing  inferior  woods  into  pulp  and  paper  than  by  converting  them 
into  shoddy  lumber  gave  rise,  along  with  other  factors,  to  the  grow  th 
of  a  new  industry.  Although  still  in  its  initial  phases  m  1939,  the 
pulp  and  paper  mills  of  the  South  employed  a  fourth  of  the  w  age 

earners  in  the  industry. 

THE  FERTILIZER  INDUSTRY 

For  several  decades  the  South  has  produced  and  consumed  well  over 
half  of  the  Nation’s  fertilizer.  Various  factors  account  for  the 
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regional  concentration  of  this  industry.  The  high  cost  of  transporting 
the  bulky,  heavy  product  makes  it  advisable  to  locate  near  consuming 
areas;  the  light,  sandy  soil  and  heavy  rainfall  of  much  of  the  South 
and  cultivation  of  the  same  crop  year  after  year,  require  heavy 
doses  of  chemical  plant  food;  the  necessary  raw  materials,  particularly 
phosphates  and  sulphates,  are  readily  available;  and  relatively  small 
capital  and  simple  skills  are  required  to  establish  and  operate  a 
fertilizer  plant. 

COTTONSEED  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS 

The  early  disposal  of  cottonseed  is  epitomized  in  the  words  of  one 
contemporary  who  remarked  that  cottonseed  was  garbage  in  1860 
fertilizer  in  1870,  cattle  feed  in  1880,  and  “table  food  and  many  things 
else  in  1890.”  Subsequent  development  has  further  multiplied  its 
uses  to  include  products  varying  from  margarine  and  smokeless  powder 
to  varnish  and  insulation  board.  The  importance  of  such  develop¬ 
ment  is  evident  when  it  is  realized  that  the  cotton  plant  produces 
about  2  pounds  of  seed  for  each  pound  of  lint.  Since  1910  cottonseed 
has  accounted  for  approximately  a  sixth  of  the  farm  value  of  the  cotton 
plant,  and  is  a-  strategic  and  often  lone  source  of  cash  as  a  result  of 
the  practice  of  exempting  cottonseed  as  securitv  for  crop  loans  The 
industry  has  in  general  followed  the  westward  course  of  cotton  cultiva¬ 
tion;  m  1939  the  Southeast  had  51  percent  and  the  Southwest  44 
percent  of  the  wage  earners  in  the  industry. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  preponderence  in  the  South  of  the  industries  just  described  is 
witness  to  a  want  of  variety  in  the  region’s  manufactures.  The 
existence  of  certain  other  industries  making  for  diversification  should 
therefore,  be  noted. 

Flour  and  grain  mills  are  widely  scattered  throughout  the  Border 
States.  Various  food  industries  have  developed  to  take  care  of  the 
increasingly  diversified  agricultural  products.  Canning,  baking  and 
beverages  particularly  deserve  mention.  Sugar  refining  is  found  in 
Louisiana;  and  in  1939  Kentucky’s  distilleries  employed  40  percent 
ol  the  wage  earners  in  that  industry. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  South  had  about  a  fifth  of  the  Nation’s 
workers  employed  in  blast  furnaces,  most  of  them  in  Alabama. 
Although  the  relative  importance  of  the  industry  declined  in  the  South 
with  the  increasing  utilization  of  Lake  ores,  Birmingham  became  the 
o  nter  of  a  growing  and  progressive  iron  and  steel  industry.  The  iron 
urnaces  not  only  supply  modern  steel  works  and  rolling  mills  in  the 
area,  but  also  provide  the  basis  for  a  substantial  iron-fabrication 
industry;  in  1939  Alabama  produced  about  half  of  the  Nation’s 

“7iPe-,  Dunng  ^0rld  War  11  the  expansion  of  Alabama’s 
1  ties  to  make  non  and  steel  totaled  about  68  million  dollars. 
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The  South’s  production  of  brick  and  tile  has  for  several  decades 
been  rougldy  commensurate  with  its  share  of  the  Nation’s  total  manu¬ 
factures.  For  many  years  the  quarries  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee 
have  provided  the  basis  for  an  important  cut-stone  industry.  In 
this  industry  and  in  the  production  of  lime  and  of  cement  and  con¬ 
crete  products,  the  South  had  a  fifth  of  the  country  s  wage  earners 
in  1939.  The  related  manufacturer  of  pottery  and  glass  products 

has  not  however,  made  much  headway. 

The  growth  of  the  textile,  petroleum,  fertilizer,  and  other  industries 
described  above  reflect  in  different  ways  and  degrees  the  pervasive 
influence  of  chemical  processes  in  the  rapid  development  of  southern 
industry.  In  the  industries  classified  as  “chemical  ^y  the  Censu 
the  South  had  22  percent  of  the  wage  earners  in  1939.  About  a 
third  of  these  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  rayon  and  allied 
products,  heavily  concentrated  in  Tennessee  and  Virginia.  The 
manufacture  of  paints,  dyes,  soaps,  plastics,  and  industrial  chemical 
established  at  various  places,  promoted  the  growth  of  those  mdustne 
which  best  typify  the  advances  being  made  by  southern  industiy. 

Industrial  Developments  During  W  orld  W  ar  II 

About  a  fifth  of  the  Nation’s  20  billion  dollar  wartime  expansion 
of  manufacturing  facilities  was  undertaken  m  the  South  The 
specialized  character  of  this  expansion  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
47  percent  of  the  wartime  investment  was  for  the  production  of 
aircraft,  ships,  ordnance,  and  explosives.  Whether  such  industrial 
expansion  can  or  will  be  available  for  peacetime  production  is  one  of 
the  most  challenging  postwar  questions  facing  the  .out  . 

During  the  war  various  southern  areas  became  scenes  of  fev 
industrial  activity.  Plants  for  making  explosives  sprang  up  ah  over 
the  region,  often  in  rural  areas,  with  notable  concentrations  at 
Chote.au,  Okla. ;  Minden,  La.;  Milan  and  KijW^T^:  ^ 
ville  and  Paducah,  Ky. ;  Aberdeen  and  Flora,  Miss. ;  Pine  Bluff  -  ., 

Wilson  Dam,  Ala.;  Texarkana  and  W aco-McGregor,  Tex  and  i 
the  Roanoke-Radford  area  of  Virginia.  One  of  the  plants  of 
atomic  bomb  project  was  placed  at  Oak  Ridge  ^enn 

An  avalanche  of  ships  came  down  the  ways  at  W  ilmington,  N.  G 
II am o ton  Roads,  Va.;  Charleston,  S.  C.;  Tampa  and  Panama  City 
Fla  -  Brunswick,  Ga.,  and  from  the  primary  Gulf  Coast  areas  around 
Mobile  and  Galveston  Bays.  Large  aircraft  factories  appeared  m 
the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  area;  at  Marietta,  Ga.;  ^ 

Oklahoma  City  and  Tulsa,  Okla.;  and  Memphis,  Tenn  Synthetic 

rubber  plants  located  near  Texas  oil  at  the  Houston-Galveston  and 
Amarillo-B orger  areas,  with  secondary  production  at  Louisville,  Ivy, 
and  Eldorado,  Ark.  Southern  facilities  for  producing  aviation  gasoline, 
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amounting  to  half  the  Nation’s  wartime  expansion  of  such  facilities 
located  at  Houston-Galveston,  Amarillo-Borger,  and  BeaumonG 
Port  Arthur,  Tex.;  Ponca  City  and  Beckett,  Okla.;  Baton  Rouge 
La.,  and  other  petroleum  centers.  Native  bauxite  ore  fed  the  alu¬ 
minum  plant  at  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  and  others  in  the  heart  of  the  TVA 
power  region,  while  still  other  aluminum  plants  were  built  at  Austin 
and  Houston,  Tex.  The  manufacture  of  various  chemicals  proceeded 
apace  at  scattered  locations,  and  the  region’s  production  of  textiles 
and  tobacco  products  rose  to  new  heights. 

Despite  remarkable  achievements  in  war  production,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  southern  industry  has  advanced  its  prewar  position  in  the 
national  economy,  when,  with  28  percent  of  both  the  Nation’s  popula¬ 
tion  and  land  area,  it  possessed  17  percent  of  the  country’s  wage 
earners  and  accounted  for  14  percent  of  the  value  of  its  manufactures. 
Over  the  past  half  century,  however,  the  industrial  growth  of  the  region 
has  been  notable,  and  there  is  great  promise  for  the  future  inherent  in 
its  ample  power  reserves,  its  forests  and  its  variety  of  mineral  re¬ 
sources  its  kind  climate  and  topography,  and  the  aspirations  and 
native  ability  of  its  people. 


II. — Labor  Supply  in  the  South  1 

The  economic  and  social  well-being  of  the  South  depends  both  upon 
its  human  resources  and  upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  physical 
resources.  An  examination  of  migration,  population,  and  labor-lorce 
characteristics,  which  the  war  has  affected  but  not  fundamentally 
altered,  is  basic  to  any  analysis  of  the  economic  position  of  labor  in 
the  South  and  of  the  outlook  for  economic  development  m  the  region. 


Migration 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  aspect  of  the  labor-supply  situation  in 
the  South  is  that  the  region  not  only  provides  labor  for  its  own  fac¬ 
tories  and  farms,  but  it  also  contributes  substantially  to  the  labor 
supply  of  other  regions  of  the  Nation.  The  natural  rate  of  popula¬ 
tion  increase  is  considerably  greater  in  the  South  than  in  the  remainder 
of  the  country,  owing  to  the  higher  fertility  in  the  predominantly 
rural  South  than  in  the  North  and  West.  The  pressure  of  population 
on  economic  opportunities  in  the  South  has  been  such,  however  that 
large  outward  migration  has  taken  place.  During  the  1920-30 
decade,  the  number  of  migrants  leavmg  the  South  exceeded  the 
number  entering  by  an  average  of  130,000  a  year.  During  t  e 
depression  of  the  1930’s,  when  job  opportunities  m  northern  and 
western  cities  were  at  low  levels,  the  net  out-migration  continued 
but  reached  only  100,000  a  year.  With  the  growth  of  the  defense 
program,  and  then  of  the  war  production  program,  the  annual  rate 
stepped  up  to  the  unprecedented  figure  of  300,000. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  single  factor  m  mcreasmg  the  rate  of 
out-migration  was  the  growth  of  job  opportunities  m  the  North  and 
West:  in  the  1940-43  period  more  than  80  percent  of  the  contracts 
for  war  products  were  let  in  these  regions,  in  the  cities  where  industry 
has  long  been  concentrated.  The  thousands  of  jobs  which  these 
contracts  opened  up  had  to  be  filled  in  part  by  drawing  workers  from 
the  Southern  States.  Outward  migration  from  the  South  continued, 
in  spite  of  the  letting  of  contracts  and  the  building  up  of  war  facilities 

within  the  region.  ,  , 

Except  for  the  fact  that  movements  were  accelerated  and  were  over 

longer  distances,  wartime  migration  followed  the  same  general  pattern 

,  prepared  by  Sophia  C.  Mendelsohn  and  Lester  M.  Fearlman  of  the  Bureau’s  Occupational  Outlook 

D  J££t  where  noted,  the  term  "South”  as  used  in  this  section  refers  to  the  13  States 

Florida,  Georgia.  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolma,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolma,  Ten 

nessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 
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that  prevailed  in  peacetime  years  (table  6).  If  the  48  States  and  the 
Distiict  of  Columbia  are  ranked  according  to  percentage  of  net 
migration  m  1935-40  and  1940-45,  the  13  Southern  States  are  found 
at  approximately  the  same  position  for  the  later  period  as  for  the 

numb'  ^  Wc  Cal1  the  State  With  the  latest  net  in-migration 
umbei  1  and  the  State  with  the  greatest  net  out-migration  number 

9,  ^a^sas  is  44th  on  the  list  m  1935-40  and  45th  in  1940^5 
Most  of  the  13  States  either  maintained  the  same  place  on  the  list  or 

OnT?  ii°Werc°n  thG  Hst  b6CaUSe  0f  net  <>ut-migration. 

Only  3  of  the  Southern  States-Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Texas- 

7  St  db’eCti0U  °f  relativ%  out-migration. 

VirLfjl  urea7fn<?  eVGrJ  State  in  Jt’  except  only  ^rida  and 
Virginia  continued  to  lose  population  to  other  areas. 

-Net  Interstate  Migration  in  the  United  States,  1935-40  and  1940-45  by 
Kegion  and  State  1  J 


Table  6. 


Region  and  State 


Net  migration  (in  thousands) 


1040-45  2 


North _ 

West _ " 

South _ 

Virginia _ 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina  . 

Georgia _ 

Florida . . 

Kentucky . 

Tennessee. . 

Alabama _ 

Mississippi _ 

Arkansas _ 

Louisiana _ 

Oklahoma . 

Texas . . 


Total 


-641 
1,  915 
-1,626 
181 
-307 
-162 
-149 
219 
-308 
-79 
-134 
-230 
-265 
-19 
-356 
-17 


1935-40 


Total 


Male 


-615 

887 

-338 

44 

-15 

-16 

-33 

147 

-55 

-39 

-73 

-28 

-75 

9 

-184 

-20 


-338 

460 

-157 

31 

-6 

-5 

-12 

73 

-26 

-22 

-37 

-13 

-36 

5 

-97 

-12 


Female 


-277 

427 

-181 

13 

-9 

-11 

-21 

74 

-29 

-17 

-36 

-15 

-39 

4 

-87 

-8 


i  Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

1  Civilian  migration  only. 

As  before  the  war,  the  South  had  a  net  loss  in  its  wartime  population 
exchanges  with  other  regions  (table  6  and  chart  1).  Of  the  1  600  000 
migrants  "ho  left  the  South  between  Pearl  Harbor  and  Ma^ms 
a  out  1  000,000  went  to  the  North  and  600,000  to  the  West.3  In 
re  urn,  however,  the  South  received  only  600,000  persons  from  the 

and  5Oo“oO  “'the  “  “*  1oSS  °f  4°°-000 

mil™?”1'0””  the  S°Uth  du™g  the  war  also  reached  record 

“2MOOO  het,  °nm  fnte  “S™410”  ‘  ia  the  region  amounted  to 
3,2110,000  between  December  1941  and  March  1945,  while  movements 

a CM*  W'“  “d  !>»■««  cotabn.  to 

Si  sr  ~  tut 
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I’abi  e  7.— Civilian  Migration  in  the  United  States,  December  1941  to  Match  1945 

by  Region  1 * * 


Hem 


Migration  between  regions: 

From  North . 

From  South . . . 

From  West _ _ I! 

Interstate  migration  in  a  region. 
Intrastate  migration  in  a  region. 


Civilian  migration  (in  thousands) 


Total 

North 

1,550 

1,630 

980 

400 

260 

4,090 

1,710 

7,  540 

3,  370 

South 


640 

"uo' 

1,610 

3,220 


West 


910 

650 

'770 

950 


1  Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

• 

between  States  within  the  region  during  this  period  totaled  1,600,000 
(table  7).  This  reflects  a  movement  .from  farms  to  cities  during' the 
v\  ar  w  hich  is  as  striking  as  that  from  the  South  to  other  regions  of  the 
country.  In  fact,  migration  from  the  South  was  in  large  part  a  re¬ 
flection  of  the  shifts  from  rural  to  urban  areas.  For  the  United  States 
as  a  whole,  the  net  loss  to  the  farm  population  through  movement  of 
civilians  from  farms  averaged  900,000  per  year  in  the  period  1941  to 
1945,  compared  with  only  375,000  during  the  depression  decade  of  the 
thirties  and  630,000  in  the  twenties.6  Evidence  of  the  fact  that  mi¬ 
grants  from  the  rural  South  not  only  went  to  cities  in  the  North  and 
West  but  also  to  southern  cities  is  found  in  the  large  population  gains 
registered  in  industrial  areas  such  as  Mobile  and  Houston.6 

There  is  one  particular  implication  in  interregional  migration  to 
which  attention  should  be  called.  The  outward  migration  has  pro¬ 
vided  other  areas  with  workers  who  have  been  carried  through  the 
years  of  childhood,  have  been  educated,  and  have  in  many  cases  re¬ 
ceived  some  work  experience  in  the  South  (table  8  and  chart  2.)  After 
passing  them  early  years  in  the  South— unproductive  ones  in  terms  of 
their  immediate  contribution  to  the  output  of  the  region — they  then 
move  to  other  areas  which  can  reap  the  fruit  of  this  nurture  and  train¬ 
ing.  Data  for  the  1935-40  period  indicate  that  of  those  who  left  the 

Table  8.  Age  Distribution  of  Out-Migrants  from  the  South,  1935-40,  by  Sex  1 


Age  group 


Total,  5  years  of  age  and  over. 

5-13  years  of  age _ 

14-24  years  of  age . . 

25-34  years  of  age . . I 

35-44  years  of  age... . ~~~ 

45-54  years  of  age _ I 

55  years  of  age  and  over _ 


Percentage  distribution 


Total 

Male 

Female 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

16.8 

16.4 

17.  2 

27.7 

26.3 

29.2 

26.8 

26.9 

26.6 

14.4 

15.4 

13.4 

7.9 

8.6 

7. 1 

6.4 

6.4 

6.5 

1  Source:  Based  on  the  Sixteenth  Census  of  Population,  1940,  Internal  Migration,  Age  of  Migrants 


*  See  Census  release  P-S,  No.  6. 

'  See  Census  release  P-44,  No.  3. 
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AGE  OF  OUT-MIGRANTS 

MOST  PEOPLE  WHO  LEAVE  THE  SOUTH  ARE  IN  THE 
YOUNG,  PRODUCTIVE  AGE  GROUPS 

PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  OUT-MIGRANTS  FROM  SOUTH,  1935-40 

30% 


5-13 


14-24 


25-34 


35-44 


AGE 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 


45-54  55  AND 

OVER 


source:  bureau  of  census 


South  in  that  period,  about  three-eighths  in  the  25-34  age  group  had 
a  high-school  education  or  better,  and  six-sevenths  had  an  eighth-grade 
education  or  better.  As  has  been  indicated,  this  give  and  take  be¬ 
tween  areas  works  both  ways,  with  migrants  and  capital  from  other 
areas  entering  the  South,  but,  on  balance,  the  South  has  been  making 
a  contribution  to  the  other  richer  parts  of  the  country. 

A  smaller  percentage  of  Negroes  left  the  South  for  other  regions 
than  was  the  case  among  whites,  but  there  were  so  few  colored  persons 
entering  the  South  from  other  regions  that  the  South  lost  propor¬ 
tionately  more  Negroes  than  whites  in  the  give  and  take  of  population 
between  1935  and  1940.  Thus,  Negroes  accounted  for  one-third  of 
the  net  out-migration  from  the  South  even  though  they  made  up  one- 
fourtli  of  the  total  southern  population.  Information  on  the  extent  of 
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migration  of  nonwbites  during  the  war  is  limited.  Some  evidence  of 
migration  of  Negroes  to  the  West,  however,  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  Negro  population  in  five  congested  production  areas  on  the  West 
Coast  more  than  doubled  between  1940  and  1944. 7 


POSTWAR  PROSPECTS  FOR  MIGRATION 


What  are  the  likely  postwar  trends  with  respect  to  migration  of  the 
South’s  population  and  labor  supply?  The  answer  to  this  question 
must  necessarily  be  a  conditional  one.  Migration  will  be  heavily 
cut  down  if  any  large-scale  industrialization  program,  drawing  on  the 
new  war-built  plants  and  on  the  skills  of  the  wartime  force  of  semi¬ 
skilled  and  skilled  factory  workers,  should  develop  vigorously  in  the 
South.  But  even  under  this  assumption  it  is  likely  that  migration 
from  the  South  will  be  larger  than  migration  to  the  South.  There 
has  been  a  long-term  stability  in  the  geographic  distribution  of  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  which  even  the  war  did  not  fundamentally 
alter.  The  fast-growing  population  in  the  South,  confronted  with 
relatively  low  job  opportunities  and  security,  will  continue  to  provide 
workers  not  only  for  its  own  industries  but  for  those  in  other  areas. 
Under  conditions  of  fairly  high  employment,  for  example,  job  op¬ 
portunities  in  New  England,  in  the  East  North  Central  areas,  and  in 
the  Pacific  region  are  likely  to  be  more  favorable  than  in  the  South, 
so  that  migration  from  the  South  to  these  areas  is  bound  to  occur’ 
Under  conditions  of  full  employment,  migration  is  likely  to  be  even 
more  pronounced,  for  migration  is  a  necessary  step  to  full  employment, 
given  the  differences  in  birth  rates  and  industrialization  which  now 
exist  and  will  probably  continue  to  exist  between  different  regions  in 
our  country.  Only  if  severe  depression  were  to  set  in  would  there  be 
much  likelihood  of  a  reversal  in  the  pattern  of  prewar  and  wartime 
migration.8 

It  is  not  likely  that  this  generalization  will  be  contradicted  by  the 
movement  of  returning  servicemen.  Surveys  made  by  the  War 
Department  in  1944  9  indicate  that  on  the  basis  of  their  plans  at  that 
time,  15  in  100  of  the  soldiers  who  came  from  the  South  are  likely  to 
seek  employment  in  the  North  or  West  after  the  war.  This  means 
that  these  States  will  be  losing  the  potential  services  of  many  able- 
bodied  and  trained  workers  who  could  contribute  effectively  to  the 
well-being  of  the  Nation  by  developing  the  resources  of  the  South. 
This  trend  forcibly  suggests  how  essential  is  the  study  of  the  many 
plans  and  factors  which  relate  to  the  greater  industrialization  of  the 


South. 


Political  and  Social  Science,  May  18415. 


'  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Population,  Series  CA-3,  Nos.  2,  3,  5,  6,  and  8. 

Detailed  analysis  of  changes  in  the  labor  force  and  postwar  prospects  for  each  of  the  Southern  States 
evk'w,  December "lOtr  “d  ReR1°nal  Variations  in  Prospective  Labor  Supply,  in  Monthly  Labor 
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Trained  and  able-bodied  labor  is  just  as  much  a  productive  asset 
as  a  mine,  a  stand  of  timber,  or  40  acres  of  fertile  farm  land.  One  of 
the  South’s  major  problems  is  how  best  to  utilize  this  immensely 

valuable  productive  asset. 

Population  and  Labor-Force  Characteristics 

In  1940  37  million  of  the  Nation’s  132  million  people  lived  in 
the  13  Southern  States.  Except  for  Texas,  which  accounted  for  over 
6  million  persons,  and  North  Carolina,  with  3JS  million,  each  of  the 
other  11  States  had  populations  which  ranged  roughly  between  2  and 
3  million  persons  (table  9).  The  labor  force  or  working  population 
numbered  some  14  million  and,  being  drawn  from  the  population  14 
years  of  age  and  over,  was  distributed  among  the  States  m  much  the 
same  fashion  as  the  total  population  (table  10). 


Table  9.— Geographical  Distribution  of  the  South's  Population,  1940,  by  Color  and  State 1 


Population,  1940  (in  thousands) 

Percentage  distribution 

State 

Total 

White 

Nonwhite 

Total 

White 

Nonwhite 

37, 013 

27,  651 

9,362 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

_  2,678 

2,016 

2,568 

662 

7.2 

7.3 

9.3 
3.9 

7.4 
5.0 

9.5 

8.7 

6.7 

4  0 

7.1 

10.7 

3,  572 

8.7 

1,900 

1,084 

olO 

1,086 

11.6 

3, 124 

2, 038 

1,  382 

2,  631 
2,407 
1,849 
1, 106 
1,466 
1,  512 
2, 104 
5,488 

5.5 

1,897 

OlO 

2.3 

2,  845 

5.4 

2,916 

ouy 

7.7 

10.5 

2,833 

11.5 

2, 184 

5.3 

5  5 

5.  2 

1,  949 

9.1 

2,364 

7. 6 

1  19.8 

2.  5 

2,336 

9.9 

6, 415 

j  17  3 

i  Source:  Sixteenth  Census  of  Population,  1940. 


Table  10 .—Geographical  Distribution  of  the  South's  Labor  Force,  1940,  by  Sex,  Color , 

y-in/7  1 


State 

Labor  force  (in  thousands)  1 

Total 

White 

Nonwhite 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

13,  827 

10,  579 

3, 248 

10, 035 

8, 025 

2,010 

3,792 

2,554 

1,238 

Virginia - - - 

North  Carolina - 

South  Carolina - 

Georgia - - 

Florida - - - 

Kentucky.. . - . 

Tennessee _ 

Alabama . --- . . 

Mississippi - - 

Arkansas . . 

Oklahoma _ _ 

P031 
1,334 
731 
1,226 
787 
999 
1,072 
1,017 
808 
679 
884 
804 
2,  455 

793 

984 

516 

890 

560 

820 

831 

776 

612 

563 

674 

648 

1,912 

238 

350 

215 

336 

227 

179 

241 

241 

196 

116 

210 

156 

543 

764 

950 

415 

773 

534 

905 

848 

636 

387 

498 

546 

725 

2,054 

608 

724 

310 

598 

403 

757 

684 

520 

314 

425 

440 

592 

1,650 

156 

226 

105 
175 
131 
148 
164 
116 

73 

73 

106 
133 
404 

267 

384 

316 

453 

253 

94 

224 

381 

421 

181 

338 

79 

401 

185 

260 

206 

292 

157 

63 

147 

256 

298 

138 

234 

56 

262 

82 

124 
110 
161 

96 

31 

77 

125 
123 

43 

104 

23 

139 

1  Source:  Sixteenth  Census  of  Populriion her  of  unemployed. 


i  Consists  of  persons  14  years  of  age  i 
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POPULATION  AND  LABOR-FORCE  GROWTH 

Labor-force  growth  is  in  large  measure  a  function  of  population 
growth.  The  rise  of  the  American  labor  force  from  about  1  million  in 
1790  to  53^  million  in  1940  is  essentially  an  outcome  of  the  increase 
id  the  population  of  working  age — from  about  2  million  to  101  million 
over  the  150-year  period.  Thus,  between  1920  and  1940,  population 
growth  caused  the  southern  labor  force  to  expand  at  a  greater  rate 
than  that  of  the  North  but  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  of  the  West. 

Percent  increase ,  1920-40 

South  Population  Labor  force 

TvT^i-f . 20.2  25.0 

est - - -  35  9  36  7 

In  the  absence  of  interstate  migration,  however,  the  South  would 
have  experienced  by  far  the  greatest  rate  of  population  growth  and 
thereby,  of  labor-force  growth.  As  the  following  tabulation  indicates’ 
the  South  has  consistently  been  the  region  of  highest  fertility  in 
the  Nation: 

Net  reproduction  rate  > 

south _  mf:l°  19Sfj° 

v-v  -  “  161  118 

Wth - 122  87 

est--.- -  1J7 

■  Net  reproduction  rate  of  100  means  that  each  generation  would  just  replace  itself  if  birth  and  death  rates 
of  a  given  period  were  to  continue  indefinitely,  and  if  there  were  no  net  migration  8 

This  greater  fertility  is  largely  a  reflection  of  the  predominantly 
rural  character  of  the  South  and  of  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  non- 
wbitc  persons  in  its  population  is  higher  than  in  the  North  or  West 
(table  11).  High  fertility  is  characteristic  of  rural  residents  and  of 
nonwhites.  More  than  65  percent  of  the  people  in  the  South  lived  in 
mral  areas  m  1940;  in  the  other  regions  of  the  country,  the  proportion 
was  less  than  40  percent.  Similarly,  1  in  every  4  persons  in  the  South 
is  nonwhite,  in  contrast  to  a  ratio  of  less  than  1  in  25  for  the  other 

1  able  11*  Regional  Distribution  of  the  Population,  1940,  by  Residence  and  Color « 


Region 

• 

Residence 

Color 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

nonfarm 

Rural 

farm 

All  classes 

White 

Nonwhite 

Number  (in  thousands) 

South  .. . 

12, 873 

8,616 
13,  571 

3,  427 

North _ 

120 

15,  524 

37, 013 

27, 651 

9,362 

2,913 

534 

West . 

8, 128 

11,  544 

76, 120 

73,  207 

2,328 

13, 883 

13,  349 

South. . 
North- 
West- 


Percentage  distribution 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


34.8 

67.0 

58.5 


23.3 

17.8 

24.7 


41.9 

15.2 

16.8 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


74.7 

96.2 

96.2 


25.3 

3.8 

3.8 


1  Source:  Sixteenth  Census  of  Population,  1940. 
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regions  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  even  within  the  same 
residence  and  color  groups,  fertility  is  higher  in  the  South  than  in  the 

rest  of  the  country.  .  .  , 

As  shown  earlier,  a  fast-growing  population  pressing  upon  relatively 

limited  economic  opportunity  has  resalted  in  large-scale  migration 
from  the  South  in  periods  of  depression  as  well  as  prosperity  The 
South  will  continue  to  export  labor  as  long  as  its  abundance  of  labor 
supply  is  not  matched  by  opportunities  for  employment. 

POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS  AFFECTING  LABOR-MARKET  PARTICIPATION 

The  effect  of  the  South’s  higher  fertility  can  be  seen  clearly  in 
the  fact  that  its  population  and  labor  force  are  comparatively  yomig. 
This  is  the  case  in  spite  of  heavy  out-migration  of  young  and  middle- 
aged  persons  from  the  South.  The  median  age  of  the  population 
of  the  South  in  1940  was  25  years  in  contrast  to  31  years  in  both  t  e 
North  and  West.  Approximately  52  percent  of  the  South  s  labor  fore 
was  under  35  years  of  age  compared  to  46  percent  in  the  North  a 

44  percent  in  the  West. 

In  addition,  there  are  significant  regional  differences  with  respect 
to  labor-market  participation  within  each  age  and  sex  group.  Alt  hong 
nearly  all  able-bodied  men  aged  25-54  years  are  in  the  labor  force 
every  region,  the  work  force  of  the  South  has  relatively  more  young 
boys  and  older  men,  as  shown  in  table  12.  Inthecaseof  the  youngsters, 
this  is  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that  rural  youths  can  more  readily  enter 
the  labor  force  than  urban  youths  and  of  the  related  fact  that  scut  er 
youngsters  leave  school  at  a  relatively  early  age.  Only  one-third 
of  the  southern  adult  population  in  1940  attended  school  beyond 
the  eighth  grade.  This  relatively  low  proportion  might  be  expected 
because  of  the  South’s  predominantly  rural  character  and  because 
of  its  large  nonwhite  population,  but  even  m  each  separate  residence 
and  color  group  the  educational  level  in  the  South  is  lower  than  m 

other  regions.  ,  .,  „ 

Unpaid  family  work  on  farms  draws  large  numbers  of  southern 

youth  into  the  labor  force.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  teen-agers  in  the 


Table  12. — Age  Composition  of  the  Male  Labor  Force,  1940,  by  Region 


Number  (in  thousands) 

Proportion  in  the  la 

)or force  ' 

Age  group 

South 

North 

West 

South 

North 

West 

10, 579 

23,598 

4,379 

80.0 

78.9 

77.5 

975 

1,279 

201 

42.2 

31.1 

88.2 
94.4 
83.9 
40.0 

28.2 

85.5 

1,469 

2,  845 

513 

93.4 

6, 613 

15,  559 

2, 937 

ou*  y 

81.2 

1,030 

2,821 

542 

35.5 

65  years  of  age  and  over . - . 

492 

1. 094 

1 

1 

2 


nrpp-  Sixteenth  Census  of  Population,  1940. 

,bor  force  as  a  percentage  of  population  in  each  age  group. 
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South’s  1940  labor  force  were  unpaid  family  workers  in  contrast  to 
one-eighth  in  the  North  and  one-tenth  in  the  West. 

The  main  reason  that  southern  men  retire  from  work  at  a  later  age 
than  other  men  is  that  a  greater  proportion  of  them  are  engaged  in 
arming,  which  is  typically  a  family  enterprise.  As  a  farmer  reaches 
old  age  his  chddren  or  hired  help  take  over  the  heavier  burdens  while 
he  continues  to  work  around  the  farm.  In  industry,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  worker  is  often  forced  out  of  the  labor  market  when  he  reaches 
an  age  at  which  he  cannot  compete  with  younger  men.  Other  factors 
causing  men  to  work  to  later  ages  in  the  South  are  the  generally  lower 
income  levels  and  the  absence  of  social-security  coverage  in  agri¬ 
in  the  South,  nearly  one  woman  in  four  works  or  seeks  work  outside 
the  home. .  This  rate  of  labor-market  participation  is  slightly  lower 
than  that  m  the  North  and  on  a  par  with  that  in  the  West 
Residence  and  family  characteristics  of  southern  women  serve  to 
reduce  the  number  working  outside  the  home.  The  fact  that  rela¬ 
tively  more  women  in  the  South  live  in  rural  areas  has  acted  to  lower 
the  proportion  in  the  labor  force.  Women  in  rural  areas  do  not 
participate  in  the  labor  force  to  the  same  extent  as  urban  women, 
principally  because  there  is  not  much  opportunity  for  any  work 
except  farming,  where  women  are  employed  for  the  most  part  only 
urmg  the  peak  planting  and  harvesting  seasons.  Moreover  farm 
women  generally  have  more  household  responsibdities  and  perform 
many  chores  of  the  type  which  do  not  occur  in  nonfarm  households. 
One  out  of  every  three  women  in  urban  areas  in  1940  worked  or 
sought  work  outside  the  home,  compared  with  corresponding  ratios 
ol  one  m  five  for  rural-nonfarm  districts  and  one  in  eight  for  rural- 
farm  areas. 

In  addition,  the  fact  that  the  South  has  proportionately  more 
married  women  and  more  young  children  per  family  has  a  tendency  to 
keep  women  out  of  the  labor  market.  Most  women  do  not  continue 
to  work  outside  the  home  after  marriage,  and  most  of  those  who  do 
continue  to  work  quit  after  they  have  children.  For  example,  among 
women  aged  18-34  in  1940,  approximately  67  percent  of  the  single 
women  were  m  the  labor  force,  compared  with  only  31  percent  of  the 
xnarned  women  without  children,  and  8  percent  of  the  married  women 
with  children  under  10  years  of  age. 

Color  composition  works  in  the  opposite  direction  since  nonwhite 
v  omen  work  or  seek  work  (mostly  in  domestic  service)  to  a  greater 
extent  than  do  white  women.  Thus,  when  farm  and  nonfarm  women 
are  compared  separately,  it  is  foimd  that  the  rates  of  labor-force  par¬ 
ticipation  for  the  South  are  higher  than  the  rates  for  corresponding 
groups  m  other  regions. 
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All  women - 

Urban  areas - 

Rural  nonfarm  areas 
Rural  farm  areas.  _. 


Percentage  of  female  population  H 
years  of  age  and  over  in  the  labor 
force,  1910,  in- 


South  North 

24.  2  26.  2 


West 

23.  8 


35.  1  30.  5  28.  4 

22.  4  20.  0  18.  1 

13.  2  10.  7  12.  0 


Here  then,  are  the  dominant  characteristics  of  the  South’s  labor 
for! T(l)  Except  for  the  effect  of  migration  the  South  has  the 
greatest  potential  rate  of  labor-force  growth  m  the  Nation  (2)  Non 
white  workers  comprise  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  the  Sou  k 
labor  force  (3)  There  is  a  predommance  of  rural  workers.  (4)  the 
proportion  of  the  labor  force  concentrated  in  the  younger  age  groups 
l  greater  than  for  other  regions.  (5)  Southerners  leave  school  earlier 
to  go  to  work  and  retire  from  the  labor  force  at  later  ages  than  people 
in  the  North  and  West.  (6)  In  general,  the  South  has  relatively 
fewer  women  working  outside  the  home  than  the  North,  as  a  result  of 
rural  residence  and  responsibility  for  the  care  of  larger  families.  Tins 
is  true  despite  the  greater  labor-market  participation  of  nonvhite 


women. 


HI'  Employment  in  Southern  Manufactures  1 

World  War  II  expansion  and  subsequent  contraction  of  the  number 
parPaM°edStbmP  °yed  m  fma.nufacturing  industries  in  the  South  closely 

State  L  !  ZVTT  °f  manufacturing  employment  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole.  In  1939,  just  as  hostilities  were  beginning  in 

Europe  and  before  the  effect  of  lend-lease  production  was  felt  in  th^ 

Tr  factory  employment  in  the  South  approximated  1,658  000 
and  m  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  over  10,000,000  (tables  13  and  14) 
By  January  1943,  at  the  end  of  1  year  of  full-scale  war  production 
employment  m  the  Southern  States  had  increased  60  percent  as  co2 

q  th  ab°ut  a  ^^-percent  rise  for  the  Nation.  By  November 
1943  the  wartime  peak  in  manufacturing  employment  for  both  the 

SltS’SS  m  thThUnite<1  Staterthose 
umnered  2,836,000.  The  gain  was  71  percent  as  compared  with  a 

national  increase  of  about  76  percent  over  the  prewar  period. 

__  1  eVTn  freater  similarity  of  trend  was  apparent  in  the  later  war 

whoTe'  had  AugUSt  1944’  both  the  Soutb  and  the  United  States  as  a 
vvho  e  had  an  employment  level  68  percent  above  that  of  1939  By 

emnln7’  m , ®pit®  of.  cafc’backs  and  contract  cancellations,  factory 
employment  for  both  the  United  States  and  the  Southern  States  was 
about  50  percent  above  the  prewar  level. 

Immediate  contraction  of  employment  at  the  war’s  end  was  not  as 
severe  m  the  South  as  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole  The  2  248  000 

Zn 7  ZrtltT!1  “  STmber  1945  r'pt-W*  d-reas" 

than  9  percent  between  August  and  September  compared  with  a 
national  decline  of  over  12  percent.  Also,  at  the  time  of'  the  postwar 
o*  in  February  1946,  the  South’s  factory  employment  was  32  percent 
above  prewar  as  compared  with  only  24  percent  in  the  Nation 
Followmg  the  postwar  low,  the  South  did  not  gain  as  rapidlv  as 
he  Nation.  August  1946  manufacturing  employment  of  2P315J000 
£  44  p“  ab°Ve  the  ^war  ^  whereas  tL  nationaf" 

th8t  is>  covering  au 

Mississippi,  North  C^oftaa^Ofcl^omf  South’^ ^rkan®as’  Florida’  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
estimates  of  factory  employment  by  State’and  hv  imW  ’  Tennfsee'  Texas'  arld  Virginia.  Detailed 
Bureau’s  expanded  program  in  the  field  of  employment  sut. "to!8  “  8  m°ntWy  baSiS  “  part  of  tho 
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Table  13 .-Estimates  of  Total  Manufacturing  Employment  in  the  South  for  Selected 

Months,  by  State 

[In  thousands] 


State 


South:  Total. 


Alabama . 

Florida . 

Georgia... . 

Mississippi - 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee - 

Virginia - 

Kentucky . 

Arkansas - 

Louisiana - 

Oklahoma - 

Texas _ 


South:  Total . 


Alabama . 

Florida _ 

Georgia.. . 

Mississippi - 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee _ 

Virginia _ 

Kentucky - 

Arkansas - 

Louisiana . - 

Oklahoma - 

Texas - 


Prewar  em- 

January 

ployment 1 

1943 

1, 657. 5 

2, 656. 3 

144.2 

259.9 

66.9 

122.8 

192.7 

288.7 

56.7 

94.2 

305.3 

400.  2 

139.6 

190.7 

172.2 

242.2 

164.8 

234.2 

79.9 

122.4 

41.9 

75.0 

88.7 

151.3 

38.2 

84.9 

166.4 

389.  8 

November 
1913  2 


2, 836. 1 

256. 1 

140.8 

314.1 

96.4 

393.7 

189. 1 

265. 9 

228.4 
137  8 

80.2 

183.1 

107.5 

442.7 


August 

1945 


2,  462. 8 


221.3 
100.0 
276.0 

83.0 

350.9 

169.4 
252.0 

200.4 
127.8 

74.3 
153.  5 
86.2 
368.0 


September 

1945 


2, 247. 9 

199.0 
82.8 

248.4 
79.9 

340.7 

165.5 
233.9 

187.6 
115.5 

69.4 
143.2 
62.0 
320.0 


1946 


Janu¬ 

ary 

Febru¬ 

ary 

March 

2, 207. 7 

2, 183. 8 

2, 226.  6 

196.0 

179.9 

199.3 

83.0 

83.0 

81.2 

243.8 

244.3 

242.6 

82.6 

81.8 

81.0 

346.3 

352.1 

359.3 

171.8 

175.1 

175.8 

226.3 

220.8 

226.  0 

191.7 

192.6 

194.8 

117.5 

112.6 

115.7 

61.9 

64.4 

68.5 

128.4 

128.7 

131.3 

56.4 

54.5 

54.1 

302.0 

294.0 

297.9 

_ 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

2, 233. 3 

2,  238. 0 

2. 260. 9 

2, 280.  2 

2, 315.3 

201.1 

79.0 

244.0 

81.7 
358.  5 

176.6 

229.7 
195.1 
118.3 

66.2 

132.8 

52.7 
297.0 


201.3 

77.9 

245.7 

81.4 
357. 5 

178.4 
232.1 

193.5 

119.8 
66.0 

132.8 
51.7 

299.8 


76.8 

247.1 

83.4 
360.9 

179.8 
235.0 
197.3 

121.9 

65.5 

132.9 
52.8 

305.1 


73.9 

253.4 
83.7 

358.1 
180.0 
240  2 

200.2 
123.6 

65.6 

132.4 
52.5 

308.3 


74.3 

259.5 

87.0 

3.58.9 

183.9 
244.8 
205.0 
125.4 

67.8 

128.0 

54.7 

315.7 


i  Prewar  estimates  for  Alabama,  ?hePBurefuo?E^ 

Virginia  are  based  on  unemployment  co  P  .  j  1 939  Prewar  estimates  for  Kentucky  are  based 

Federal  Security  Agency,  average  for  the  th  rd  quarter  of  1939  ™mess»  estimates  are  based  on  unem 
on  unemployment  compensation  data,  annua] ^average siorJ  ^  ArkansaSi  Louisiana,  Oklahoma  and 

BUrCaU  data  f°r  1939  aDd  ^  n0t  StnCUy  C°mP 
Month  of  wartime  peak  employment  in  the  South. 


Position  of  the  South  in  the  Nation's  Economy 

Despite  the  increase  in  industrialization  during  wartime,  the  rela¬ 
tive  position  of  the  South  in  the  Nation’s  economy  remained  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  (table  15).  During  the  period  of  peak wartime  em¬ 
ployment,  southern  industry  expanded  slightly  less  rapidly  than  m 
United  States  as  a  whole,  but  by  1945  it  had  again  returned  to  the 
prewar  ratio  where  it  remained.  The  South  has  not  materially 
increased  its  share  of  the  Nation’s  total  employment.  However  the 
anticipated  17-percent  increase  in  the  South  s  labor  supply  from 
to  1950,  coupled  with  the  war-induced  greater  diversification  o 
industry,  and  larger  reservoir  of  skilled  workers,  all  give  piomise 
a  brighter  industrial  future. 


employ  ment  in  manufactures 

Major  Components  of  Southern  Manufacturing 
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tab  e  nondurable-good,  industries  employed  more  work™  even  du/ 

Zw  g'Tf  PdtabtaloS6  “-g°°dS  “<*•  the  more  than 
governed  the  0^1^^ 

Major  Industry  Groups-South  Compared  W'ith  the  Nation 
The  similarity  of  industrial  development  in  the  South  and  the 

expansionTwal  Si^TthrSo  U  “'Tf  •  “*  p0ssibill‘y  that 

live  gain  in  manufacturing  employment^™  “h*  rela- 

T"“  ‘X’=^S=tiS~  ■  -  — 


Industry 


Employment  (in  thousands) 


All  manufacturing. 


1939  1943  1944 


193 

466 

283 

465 


pr,°°  and.stecl  and  their  products 
Electrical  machinery..  I  ■ 

Machinery,  except  electrical 

amomo'bil^11  eQUipment’  Wt 

Automobiles  . . . 

Nonferrous  me  tals'  and  ‘the i‘r  Drod  u c  ts ' 
Fnr^btera“d  timber  basic  products 

uc“s  aDd  finished  ^ber  prod- 
Stone,  clay,  a nd'gl'a's's'  products.’ I ‘ ~ I 

TmanXitoPes0dUC.te.and.Other  fib« 

1  ani1  otbcr  finished  products 
Leather  and  leather  products  .  ..'' 

Tobacco  manufactures . . . 

PapeT  and  allied  products" . . . 

tries'16’  PUbIishiDg'  and  allied'indus- 
C he m icals  an d  allied  products . 

Rn°hhiCtS  of  petro,eumrand  coal  . 

Rubber  products  . " 

Miscellaneous  industries'"'." . 


10,078  17,381  17,111 


2,034 

914 

1,585 


2,015 

967 

1,553 


1945  1946  2  1939 


15,060  13,695  100.0 


1,786 

815 

1,385 


1,528 

608 

1,259 


Percent  of  total 
1943  1944  1945  1946  2 


100-0  100.0  100.0  100.0 


1,330 

1,080 

378 

1.418 

103 

389 


551 

810 

183 

247 

543 


SfflSteFa  ?sasr»i»“;  ™r  >?»*  ~ 

series  have  been  St X  ™  b,e  cons>stent  prior  to  1943  Both  nrodnntln"1^-  For  this  r('ason,  the 
1 8-month  average!  ted  en‘Pl°yment  data  “ade  available  annJUy  b 
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Table  15.— Manufacturing  Employment  in  the  South  as  Percent  of  United  States  Total, 
by  Industry  Group,  for  Selected  Periods 


Industry 


South:  All  manufacturing . . 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products.- . 

Electrical  machinery - --- - 

Machinery,  except  electrical - - - - - 

Transportation  equipment,  except  automobiles . 

Automobiles. - - - - - - 

Nonferrous  metals  and  them  products - 

Lumber  and  timber  basic  products . . 

Furniture  and-finished  lumber  products. . . 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products . - 

Textile-mill  products  and  other  fiber  manufactures. 

Apparel  and  other  finished  textile  products - 

Leather  and  leather  products . . - 

Food... . - . . . . 

Tobacco  manufactures.. . . . 

Paper  and  allied  products - . . 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries - - 

Chemicals  and  allied  products - - 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal - - - . ---■ 

Rubber  products  - - - - 

Miscellaneous  industries - - - 


Percent  of  United  States  total 


1939  » 

1943 

1944 

lfi.4 

15.9 

16.1 

7.2 

9.1 

10.2 

.6 

1. 1 

1.5 

4.2 

4.4 

5.0 

9.3 

15.6 

16.2 

1.8 

1.0 

1.3 

6.7 

8.5 

8.3 

47.2 

55.0 

52.8 

25.2 

28.1 

28.3 

14.8 

13.5 

12.8 

41.2 

47.5 

47.2 

10.1 

12.5 

12,8 

5.0 

6.0 

6.3 

17.1 

19.2 

19.4 

44.7 

47.3 

49.9 

12.4 

15.8 

15.7 

9.9 

10.5 

10.6 

23.9 

19.7 

23.1 

26.9 

36.1 

36.5 

3.5 

5.1 

6.5 

2.8 

3.3 

i  See  table  13,  footnote  1,  for  date  of  1939  regional  estimates. 
States  estimates. 

>  8-month  average. 

a  Not  strictly  comparable  with  later  periods. 


economy.  In  1939,  almost  half  of  the  workers  in  the  lumber  industry 
and  over  two-fifths  of  those  in  the  tobacco  and  the  textile-mill  prod¬ 
ucts  groups  were  in  the  Southern  States  (tables  14  and  15).  The 
southern  sections  of  the  petroleum,  furniture,  and  chemical  industries 
each  employed  about  a  fourth  of  the  United  States  total  for  these 
industries.  '  The  only  other  really  important  industry  was  food 
processing  which  employed  over  a  sixth  of  the  United  States 
total  At  the  1943  peak,  the  South  accounted  for. an  even  greater 
share  of  those  employed  in  each  of  these  outstanding  groups  with 
the  exception  of  chemicals.  In  addition,  such  manufacturing  groups 
as  transportation  equipment  and  paper  also  had  over  15  percent  of 
their  employees  located  in  the  South  and  8  of  the  remaining  11  smaller 

groups  increased  in  importance.  _  . 

Much  of  the  diversification  acquired  during  the  war  period  was 

carried  over  into  1946.  Whereas  in  1939,  5  of  the  20  major  manufac¬ 
turing  groups  had  5  percent  or  less  of  their  employment  in  the  South, 
only  3  were  in  this  position  in  1946.  The  southern  industry  groups 
that  had  always  loomed  large  in  the  national  economy  continued  to 
hold  their  own;  the  increased  importance  of  many  of  the  other  indus¬ 
trial  groups  makes  the  South  less  vulnerable  to  economic  disturbances. 

Such  diversification  makes  for  a  healthier  postwar  situation. 


EMPLOY  MENT  IN  MANUFACTURES 

Trend  of  Employment  in  the  South ,  by  Industry  Group 
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Wat  expansion  caused  many  changes  in  the  industry  group  pattern 
wuh“  the  Southern  Region.  The  largest  group  was  textUeS 
pioducts  which  m  1939  furnished  only  slightly  less  than  a  third  of  aU 
factory  employment  (table  16).  The  lumber  and  food-processing 
groups  were  next  and  together  employed  about  a  fourth  of  the  total 
Chemical  products,  furniture,  apparel,  and  the  iron  and  steel  products 
groups  accounted  for  another  fourth. 

By  1943,  all  groups  showed  aggregate  increases  in  average  employ¬ 
ment  varying  from  a  few  hundred  in  the  automobile  industry  to  a 
gain  of  443,000  m  the  transportation-equipment  group.  The  out 
stand, ng  relative  and  aggregate  increases  occurred,  of  coin-se  in 
ransportation  equipment,-  this  group  rose  to  second  place  in  1943 
when  ,t  accounted  for  one-sixth  of  all  workers.  Because  of  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  such  a  large  part  of  the  labor  supply  in  transportation- 
equipment  manufacture,  the  only  other  increases  in  this  period 
were  in  such  war-essential  groups  as  iron  and  steel  products, 

T““  M-r  V-J. 


Industry 


All  manufacturing _ 

Durable  goods _ 

Nondurable  goods..""”'””" 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products 

Electrical  machinery _ 

Machinery,  except  electrical' . ”” 

I  ransportation  equipment,  except  au¬ 
tomobiles _ 

Automobiles _ 

Nonferrous  metis  and  their  products 
number  and  timber  basic  products... 

1  urmture  and  finished  lumber  prod¬ 
ucts  _ _ 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass"  products””” 


Textile-mill  products  and  other  fiber 
manufactures _ 

A  products0**  otber  fitjiimd  textile 

Leather  and  leather  products 
r  ood _ 

Tobacco  manufactures . . 

Paper  and  allied  products...  . 

tries08,  publishing>  411(1  allied  indus-' 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal  . 

Kubbcr  products .  . 

Miscellaneous  industries' 


•  ImonlhVver^f016  h  f°r  date  °f  prewar 

1  Not  strictly  comparable  with  later  periods. 


Employn 

lent  (in  thousands) 

Percent  of  total 

Pre¬ 
war *  1 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946  > 

Pre 

war 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 » 

2,  769. 
1.280.E 
1,  488.  9 

2,  761. 

1,  287.  3 
1.  474.  5 

2,  467. 
1, 033. 

1.  433. 

2,  243. 

792.  S 
1,  450.  3 

100. 

31. 

68.5 

100. 
46.5 
53.  S 

100.  t 
46.6 
53.4 

100. 
41.  £ 
58. 

100.0 

35.3 

64.7 

84.7 

2.0 

29.3 

185.4 

10.3 

69.2 

204.9 

14.7 

78.3 

165.9 

14.3 

76.2 

108.0 

8.8 

66.1 

5.1 

. 

1.8 

16.7 

.4 

2.4 

7.4 

.5 

2.8 

6.7 

.6 

3.1 

4.8 
.4 

2.9 

18.0 

8.5 

16.0 

219.5 

461.0 

8.8 

44.6 

323.9 

468.4 

11.2 

42.7 

300.7 

285.5 

11.1 

37.7 

280.3 

83.9 

11.4 

39.2 

296.1 

1.1 

.5 

1.0 

13.2 

16.6 

.3 

1.6 

11.7 

17.0 

.4 

1.6 

10.9 

11.6 

.4 

1.5 

11.4 

3.8 
.5 

1.8 
13.2 

97.1 

51.5 

120.5 

57.1 

116.8 

50.5 

112.8 

49.3 

122.7 

56.6 

5.9 

3.1 

4.4 

2.1 

4.2 

1.8 

4.6 

2.0 

5.5 

2.5 

509.5 

631.2 

580.1 

543.4 

578.3 

30.7 

22.8 

21.0 

22.0 

25.8 

90.5 
19.0 

204.3 

46.9 

39.6 

135.3 
22.5 

271.7 

48.7 

61.3 

135. 1 
22.5 
281.6 

47.9 

60.9 

130.4 
'  23.2 
278.2 
48.6 
58.  1 

129.4 
27.0 

276.4 
49.2 
64.7 

5.5 

1.1 

12.3 

2.8 

2.4 

4.9 

.8 

9.8 

1.8 
2.2 

4.9 
.8 
10.  2 
1.7 
2.2 

5.3 
.9 

11.3 

2.0 

2.4 

5.8 
1.2 

12.3 

2.2 

2.9 

55.6 
100.8 

39.6 
5.3 

J 19. 8 

57.7 
171.  7 
61.3 
11  8 
15.9 

58.3 

187.5 

66.8 

16.0 

17.7 

59.5 
189.6 

70.0 

15.3 

17.5 

67.0 

153.4 

70.0 

15.9 

17.9 

3.4 
6. 1 

2.4 
.3 

1.2 

2. 1 
6.2 
2.2 
.4 
.6 

2.1 

6.8 

2.4 

.6 

.7 

2.4 

7.7 

2.8 
.6 
.7 

3.0 

6.8 

3. 1 
.7 
.8 

32 
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the  machinery  groups,  nonferrous  metals,  and  chemical  and  rubber 

P  In  1946  the  aggregate  average  employment  in  all  industry  grouP=» 
except  miscellaneous  industries,  was  above  the  prewar  level  and  for  10 
of  the  major  groups  was  above  the  1943  levels.  As  regards  total 
regional  employment,  the  largest  relative  decrease  between  1939  and 
1946  was  in  textile-mill  products-from  31  to  26  percent  (chart  2). 


HOW  EMPLOYMENT  IN  SOUTHERN  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES  SHIFTED  IN  IMPORTANCE 

(ANNUAL  AVERAGES) 

100%  100%  100% 

TRANSPORTATION 

'  EQUIPMENT  * 


IRON  and  STEEL 

Jl 

APPAREL 

mL 

FURNITURE 

s. 

CHEMICALS 

M. 

FOOD 

LUMBER 

TEXTILES 

& 

ALL  OTHER 
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Postwar  Highlight  in  Southern  Employment 

A  year  after  the  war’s  end,  the  employment  total  of  2,315,000  for 
the  South  represented  an  over-all  net  decrease  of  148,000  or  b  percent 
(table  17).  Only  six  major  groups— transportation  equipment,  elec¬ 
trical  machinery,  iron  and  steel,  automobiles,  chemical  products,  and 
machinery  except  electrical-employed  fewer  people  m  August  19  6 
than  on  VJ-day.  Contractions  m  the  shipbuilding  and  airc 
industries  alone  accounted  for  almost  70  percent  of  the  gross  decrease. 
Disregarding  this  expected  sharp  contraction  in  the  transportation- 
equipment  group,  the  employment  rise  for  the  year  is  about  3 =  percent 
Immediate  reductions  in  employment  in  the  1  month  following 
VJ-day  amounted  to  an  over-all  loss  of  215,000  workers,  or  9  percent 
of  all  employment.  The  most  severe  cut  occurred  m  the  ti  a“P°  “ 
tation-equipment  group  in  which  ahnost  40  percent  were  laid  off. 
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Table  17.- -Estimates  of  Total  Manufacturing  Employment  in  the  South  for  Selected 

Months,  by  Industry  i  J 


[In  thousands) 


Industry 


South:  All  manufacturing. 

Durable  goods _ 

Nondurable  goods _ 


Iron  and  steel  and  their  products 
Electrical  machinery. . 

Machinery,  except  electrical” 
Transportation  equipment,  except 

automobiles _ 

Automobiles _ 

Nonferrous  metals  and  their  products. 
Lumber  and  timber  basic  products 
Furniture  and  finished  lumber  prod-’ 

ucts . . . 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products.'””” 


Prewar  em¬ 
ployment *  * 


Textile-mill  products  and  other  fiber 

manufactures _ _ 

Apparel  and  other  finished  textile 

products.  . . 

Leather  and  leather  products 

Food . . . 

Tobacco  manufactures . "" 

Paper  and  allied  products . . 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied'in- 
dustries.  . . . 

Chemicals  and  allied  products.  _ 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal 

Rubber  products _ 

Miscellaneous  industries . 


1,  657.  5 
526.7 
1,  130.  8 

84.7 
2.  1 
29.  3 

18.0 
8.5 
16.0 
219.  5 

97. 1 
51.5 


509.5 

90.5 
19.  0 

201.  3 
46.  9 

39.6 

55.6 
100.  8 

39.6 
5.  2 

<  19.  8 


January 

1943 


South:  All  manufacturing. 

Durable  goods _ 

Nondurable  goods 


2, 656.  3 
1, 184.  9 
1.471.4 

187.5 

8.5 

62.0 

365.  4 
6.  7 
42.  5 
333.  5 

119.4 

59.4 


641.0 

137.7 
22.  6 

248.8 
49.  9 
60.  1 

57.8 
170.8 

59.  7 

8.8 

14.2 


November 
1943  3 


2, 836. 1 
1.336.3 
1,  499.  8 

192.1 

12. 

74.6 

508.7 
11. 1 
46.  7 

319.  7 

117.4 

53.7 


615.6 

133.8 
22.  2 

282.9 
49.  2 

62.9 

57.8 
182  4 
60.  7 
15.  2 
17.  1 


August 

1945 


2,  462.  8 
1,  044.  1 
1,418. 

161.0 
17.  1 
76.3 

285.5 
16.7 
38.  5 

286.6 

112.  5 
49.9 


535.4 

128.9 
23.  1 
279.  7 
47.8 
57.1 

58.6 
184.  2 

71.4 
15.  1 

17.4 


September 

1945 


1946 


Iron  and  sceel  and  their  products 
Electrical  machinery 
Machinery,  except  electrical' 
Transportation  equipment,  except 

automobiles _ 

Automobiles..  . . 

Nonferrous  metals  and  their  products 
jumper  and  timber  basic  products, 
i*  urmture  and  finished  lumber  prod¬ 
ucts . . . . . . 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products.  ^ 


Textile-mill  products  and  other  fiber 

manufactures . . 

Apparel  and  other  finished  textile 

products . . 

Leather  and  leather  products 

r  ood _ 

Tobacco  manufactures””””' 

Paper  and  allied  products. 

Printing,  publishing,  and'  alhedin” 

dustnes _ _ 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 
Products  of  petroleum  and  coal 

Rubber  products . 

Miscellaneous  industries . 


2,  247.  0 
842.9 
1,  405.  0 

him 

11.9 

63.9 

174.8 
11.0 
30. 1 

279.9 

111.  1 
49.  1 


532.  1 

124.9 
21.  7 
292.  1 
49.  4 
57.  2 

59.3 

168.6 

69.0 

14.7 

16.0 


Janu¬ 

ary 

Febru¬ 

ary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

2,  207.  7 
782.0 
1,  425.  7 

2, 183.  8 
744.  0 
1,439.8 

2,  226.  6 
774.  7 
1,451.9 

2,  233.  3 
786.  8 
1,  446.  5 

2,  238.  0 
794.8 
1,  443.  2 

2,  260.  9 
808.  8 
1,  452.  1 

2,  280.  2 
819.9 
1.  460.  3 

2,315.3 
832.2 
1,  483.  1 

107.4 
8.  4 
67.2 

79.9 

8.5 

63.8 

107.2 
8.3 
64.  1 

112  1 
8.8 
64.  7 

112.  2 
8.6 
66.  4 

111.8 

8.9 

67.4 

115.9 

9.2 

66.8 

117.2 

9.6 

68.3 

99.  7 
10.  2 
35.4 
281.9 

91.4 
10.  1 
30.3 
285.  4 

83.3 

10.4 
37.  2 

287.3 

81.7 
11.3 
38.6 
291. 1 

81.8 

11.6 

39.9 

295.6 

78.8 
12.4 
42.  8 
303.4 

78.2 
12.6 
44.  6 
309.  8 

77. 1 
12.  5 
45.0 
314.  2 

119  1 
52.  7 

120.0 

54.6 

120.9 

56.0 

121.9 

56.6 

122.  7 
56.  0 

125.2 
58.  1 

124.8 

58.0 

127.5 

60.8 

559.8 

570.9 

576.6 

578.1 

578.8 

685.4 

585. 1 

591.6 

125.7 
25.  5 

277.8 
48.  1 

61.8 

129.3 
26.5 

274.9 

48.3 

62.3 

130.5 
26.8 
276.9 
48.  2 
63.4 

128. 1 
27.  5 
273.  3 
48.7 
64.5 

127.8 
27.4 

274.  1 

49  2 

64.8 

130  8 
27.5 
272.3 
50. 1 
65.8 

130. 1 
27.7 

278. 1 
50.5 
66.9 

132.7 

27.5 
284.4 

51.3 

67.5 

64.4 

159.3 

69.9 

16.  1 
17.3 

65.7 
158.  0 

70. 1 
16.0 

17.8 

66.8 

159.0 

69.8 
16.0 

17.9 

67. 1 
155.1 
70.5 

15.8 

17.8 

67.  7 
148.5 
71.  2 

15.8 

17.9 

67.9 
147.  3 
71.4 

15.8 

17.8 

68.0 
147.9 
72.  1 
15.8 

18. 1 

68.3 

152.5 

72.5 

16.0 

18.8 

lata  of  the  Bureau  of  E  mploy  menrSecu  rhv  nf  \h  ,wLs  in,,Jicated  bF  1944  urn 

1  Month'of1^’  frn°,C  AgeUC>  - 

•  Not  stricfi^a,rt‘me  pe£k  employment  in  the  South 
Not  strictly  comparable  with  later  periods. 
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Employment  was  reduced  by  about  one-third  in  the  iron  and  steel 
electrical  machinery,  and  automobile  groups;  the  chemical-products 
eroun  declined  by  15,000  or  more  than  8  percent.  An  offset  i  g 
seasonal  gain  of  over  4  percent  in  the  food  processing  industry  and 
slight  increases  in  the  tobacco,  paper,  and  printing  industries  at 

^  Owing  to  Nation-wide  steel  strike,  employment  in  the  South  as 

in  the  Nation,  reached  a  postwar  low  in  February  946  despite  the 
Tact  that  industries  were  already  weB  estabhsh^  mthen 

reconversion  adjustment.  Only  the  iron  and  steel,  mach“^> 

transportation-equipment,  automobiles,  chemica  Ptod^,  ^co, 

and  the  seasonally  affected  food  groups  continued  at  a  lower  emp  y 
ment  level  than  in  the  September  1945  cut-back  period. 

From  the  February  low  to  August  1946,  declines  were  limited  to 

the  transportation-equipment  and  chemical-products  groups  .  ^ 
the  employment  drop  for  the  chemical  products  group  was  partially 
seasonal  the  major  single  retarding  factor  in  the  recent  employment 
upswing’ in  the  South  was  the  continuing  contraction  in  shipbudding 

and  aircraft. 

Postwar  Highlights — South  and  United  States,  by  Industry  Group 

The  employment  changes  in  industry  p-oups  in  the  South  in  the 
first  year  of  peace  were  somewhat  akin  to  those  in  the  Lnited  States. 
For  both  the  United  States  and  the  South,  iron  and  steel,  the  machi  - 
fry  groups,  transportation  eqmpmcnt,  and  chemicals  showed  employ- 
ment  losses.  But  most  of  the  percentage  decreases  were  less  severe 
nationally  than  in  the  region.  In  nine  groups,  nationa  gains  we 
greater  than  those  in  the  South.  In  le  h 

miscellaneous,  paper,  and  printing  and 
greater  proportionate  increases  over  the  period  th 
Although  the  South’s  automobile  industry  was  small,  1  was 
industry  in  the  region  which  showed  an  opposite  trend  to  that  m 

the  Nation. 

Employment  in  Southern  states 

The  manufacturing  economy  of  component  States  of  the  Southern 
Region  was  affected  in  varying  ways  by  wartime  expansion.  Expau 
sion  of  plant  facilities  in  the  less  industrialized  States  brou=ht  ’ 
and  forPthe  most  part,  proportionately  greater  peak  employment 
Is  the  war  ended,  many  of  these  shafts  in  importance  and  m  mdustnal 
pattern  were  not  maintained. 

TRENDS— STATES  COMPARED  WITH  REGION 

In  the  prewar  period,  North  Carolina-with  an  average  employment 
accounting  for  about  18  percent  of  all  manufacturing  workers  in  the 
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Southern  Region— was  the  most  highly  industrialized  State.  Georgia 
with  nearly  12  percent  and  Tennessee  with  over  10  percent  were 
next  in  importance.  Texas  with  10  percent  was  a  close  fourth  (table  18). 

Table  18 .-Manufacturing  Employment  in  the  Southern  States  by  Region  and  by  State, 

lor  Selected  Periods 


Region  and  State 


Employment,  (in  thousands) 


Pre¬ 
war  i 


Southern  States. _ _ _ _ I  557 


1913 


5  2.  769. 8 


Southeastern  States. 

Alabama... . 

Florida _ 

Georgia. . 

Mississippi _ 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee _ 

Virginia _ 

Kentucky _ 


Southwestern  States _ _  335 


Arkansas 
Louisiana. 
Oklahoma 
Texas _ 


1,322.3 

114.2 

66.9 

192.7 
56. 

305.3 
139.6 
172.2 

164.8 

79.9 


41.9 
88.7 
3S.  2 
166.4 


2,  002.  5 
258.  5 
136.0 

302.9 
95.1 

399.9 

191.8 

255.9 

231.9 
130.5 

767.3 

76.7 
166.  1 

99.7 
424.8 


1944 


2.761.8 


1.980.8 

251.7 

135.3 

307.4 
95.6 

383.2 

1S0.0 

271.1 

220.2 
136.3 

781.0 

77.0 

177.1 

101.9 

425.0 


1945 


1946  2 


2,  467.  0  2.  243.  2  100.  0  100.  0 


1,  790. 

223.4 

103.2 
271.7 

85.1 

353.0 

170.5 

255.5 
202.0 

126.3 

676.3 
71.3 

153.9 
86.6 
364  5 


Percent  of  total 


1,690.4 

199.8 
78.6 

247.  5 

82.8 

356.5 

177.7 
231.9 

196.3 

119.3 

552.8 
65.8 

130.  8 
53.7 

302.5 


1943 


1944 


1945 


100.  0  100.  0 


19462 


100.0 


2 f-mon th6 average.00*6  ’’  ^  d“te  and  source  of  Pre'var 

By  1943,  interstate  relationships  had  changed.  The  average 
number  of  persons  in  manufacturing  in  Texas  had  more  than  doubled 
and  Texas  was  the  leadmg  manufacturing  State  in  the  region  With 
an  aggregate  gain  of  even  less  than  a  third,  North  Carolina  dropped 
to  second  place.  All  States  experienced  some  wartime  expansion  but 
increases  were  proportionately  smaller  in  Georgia,  Tennessee,  South 
Carolina,  and  Virginia  (m  addition  to  North  Carolina)  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  group  of  States  than  elsewhere.  For  all  these  States,  the 
relative  decrease  m  industrial  importance  was  continued  into  the 
postwar  period. 

In  addition  to  Texas,  all  of  the  other  Southwestern  States- 
Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas-and  Florida  and  Alabama  in 

than  in  ^  ’  F  m  gr6ater  Sl'are  °f  regi0n,>1  emP'°3Tnent  in  1943 
than  in  1939.  Further  gams  for  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Louisiana 

occurred  in  1944  while  in  Arkansas  the  rise  continued  even  in  1945 
Qiu  Aky  ‘Td  M,Sr,PPi  had  a  greater  Pr0P"rt>°'Ml  employment  in’ 

194b  than  at  any  other  time. 

The  States  of  the  Southwest  were  less  industrialized  before  the 
war  than  those  in  the  Southeast.  The  influx  oh  war  facilities  and 
con  pacts  raised  the  proportion  of  regional  employment  in  the  South¬ 
west  from  about  20  percent  in  1939  to  28  percent  in  1944  On  the 
basis  of  the  record  for  the  first  8  months  of  1946,  the  Southwestern 
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States  have  declined  from  this  peak  position,  but 

a  fourth  of  the  South’s  factory  workers.  States 

Based  on  the  same  Kentucky  in  the 

in  the  Southwest  and  A  a  a  ^  ^  ovcr  the  1939  relationship. 

Southeast  showed  ProPortl°  Southwest  and  some  of  the  smaller 

have  maintained  their  increased 

share  of  southern  manufacturing  employment. 

OUTSTANDING  INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  SOUTH 

The  considerable  importance  of  Ae 

the  manufacturing  ^  food"  processing: ,  chemicals,  apparel,  furniture, 
important  are  lumber  food  p  g  twar  period— transporta- 

iron  and  steel,  the  tobacco 

ra^rfu“SwoKy8uch  States  as  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 

South— tile  nidi  P"-^Jblut  25^  of  all 
factory  workers  in  the  prew  P  ^  an  8_month  average), 

southern  industrial  workers  1  24  percent  from  1939  to  the  peak 

Employment  in  the  group  mcr  .  ^43  rose  over  13  percent 

year  of  1943  and,  despite  dedmee  < ite  1943^  ^  ^ 

between  1939  and  1946 ,  mos  ^  standing  of  the  States  in  the 

Little  change  occurred  in  th  ^  ^  Qver  one-third  of  the 

industry.  In  l94,6: '  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina  with 

employment  was  located  ^  l03,000  ranked  third. 

120,000  ranked  second  and  G  -  textiles  as  the  pnmary 

~h  employing  group  in  the  entire 

industry)  formed  the  largest  g  employment  was  concern 

Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South 

Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Viigmia.  _ Lumt>er — tbe  second  larges< 

Lumber  mi  timber  ^’‘J^nted for  about  an  eighth  of  thos. 
industry  group  m  the  South  war.  Distribute 

employed  in  the  region  bothrnmS  ^  ^  okla 

was  fairly  even  amonP  numbers  in  the  group.  Alabam. 

XXo^oXa  - —  S  States  had  from  H,000  t 

20,000. 
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The  industry— comprising  primarily  logging  camps  and  sawmills— 
increased  almost  a  half  in  size  by  the  peak  year  1943  in  spite  of  labor 
recruitment  difficulties;  1946  employment  still  exceeded  the  prewar 
evel  by  over  a  third.  Only  Florida  and  Oklahoma  showed  decreases 
lor  the  entire  period.  Alabama  alone  of  all  the  States  showed  a  gain 
m  1946  over  its  war  peak  average.  Employment  in  this  State  in  the 
lumber  group  totaled  42,000  workers,  a  slight  relative  increase  Geor¬ 
gia,  which  ranked  eighth  in  1939,  had  more  than  doubled  its  emplov- 
ment  and  risen  to  second  place  in  the  industry  in  1946.  In  the  latter 
year,  11  percent  of  the  total- lumber  group  workers  were  in  Georgia 
rooa.—b  ood  processing  was  the  third  outstanding  industry  of  the 

9  iltUe  °Ver  “  eighth  °f  ail  workers  were  “  this  group  in 
both  1939  and  1946.  The  group  was  of  considerable  size  in  all  States 

m  the  South.  However,  in  1939,  one-fifth  of  its  workers  were  con¬ 
centrated  m  Texas  and  one-eighth  in  Louisiana. 

Between  1939  and  1946,  food-processing  employment  had  increased 
one-third  and  all  States  shared  in  the  gain.  In  Texas,  the  rise  was 
over  a  half  to  59,400  and  in  Louisiana  more  than  a  third  to  34  500. 

entucky ,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana  each  employed  more  food-process¬ 
ing  workers  on  an  average  in  1946  than  at  any  other  time  in  the 
entire  period. 

Chemicals  and  allied  products— The  chemical-products  group  ac¬ 
counted  for  100  800  workers  in  1939-slightly  more  than  6  percent 
o  regional  employment.  With  many  industries  within  the  group 

SIT  P‘ant  faCUitieS  f°r  ful1  war  P^duction,  the  peak  of 
189,600  did  not  occur  until  1945.  By  1946,  employment  had  de¬ 
creased  but  was  still  52  percent  above  the  prewar  level 
Owing  to  the  diversity  of  the  industries  in  the  group, =  it  is  not 
practicable  to  generalise  on  the  causes  of  regional  changes  How¬ 
ever  the  changes  in  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  which  together  com- 
prised  about  45  percent  of  the  regional  group  employment  in  1939 
and  52  percent  m  1946,  strongly  influenced  the  over-all  pattern. 

-  "Tlymcntm  the  chemical  group  in  Tennessee  rose  from  23,400 

L  M  .6  “  P“k  °f  m  1945'  In  1946’  the  number  ™s  almost 
double  the  prewar  total  for  the  State  and  had  risen  from  23  to  30 

percent  of  the  regional  total  for  the  group.  The  development  of  the 

bvW  f  u  ,  b°mb  Plant  and  blcreases  “  the  production  of 
industrial  chemicals  were  mainly  responsible. 

yT'n“-  the  number  rose  to  34,000 — about  a  54-percent  in- 

n  sbcLh  7“  Z939  “d  1946'  Production  of  rayon  fibers  fur- 
°‘shed  tbe  IarSrat  segment  of  employment  in  the  group  throughout 

•—  « 
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the  entire  period,  but  its  importance  was  reduced  during  wartime 
whon  the  production  of  industrial  chemicals  increased. 

Apmrdand  other  finished  textile  predate.— The  fifth  largest  indus¬ 
trial  group  in  the  South  was  apparel,  which  employed  12M00  workers 
making  up  6  percent  of  regional  employment  in  1946.  The  gam  was 
43  percent  from  the  prewar  level.  Georgia  accounted  for  about  a 
fifth  of  the  South’s  apparel  workers  m  the  prewar  period,  and  o  y 
about  a  sixth  by  1946.  Texas  had  first  place  m  1946  with  an  em¬ 
ployment  total  of  22,000,  and  Tennessee  averaged  2°,100  workem^ 
These  three  States  together  accounted  for  approximately  half  of  the 

total  workers  in  the  apparel  group. 

Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products.— The  furniture  produc  s 
group  averaged  122,700  workers  in  1946— only  slightly  fewer  workers 
?han  the  apparel  group.  The  1946  level  was  about  a  fourth  higher 
than  before  the  war  and  was  the  peak  for  the  entire  period  covered. 

In  1946  furniture  plants  in  North  Carolina  (producing gP™a^  y_ 
household  furniture,  mattresses,  and  bedspnngs),  with  28  300,  em 
ployed  23  percent  of  the  southern  group  total.  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
ranked  second  and  third  in  1946  and  with  North  Carolina  comprised 
nenrlv  half  of  the  furniture  group. 

Iron  and  steel  products.- The  iron  and  steel  products  group  ac¬ 
counted  for  about  5  percent  of  total  manufacturing  employment  in 
the  South  in  1939;  the  percentage  rose  to  7  m  1944  when  wartime 
expansions  more  than  doubled  such  employment  After  the  war 
ended,  iron  and  steel  plants  retained  npprotmnatdy^tto  pm- 

portion  of  workers  as  in  the  prewar  period  The  four  ']taU30*f 

bama,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Kentucky  had  over talked 
regional  total  in  the  iron  and  steel  group  m  1946_  Alabama rank^ 

first,  with  almost  42  percent  of  tijetotJ,  0/pereons  s0 

engaged^more  tha^doubled  between  1939  and  1946,  and  the jpro- 

\ t  z  t„"r  r-Cf  * « 

percent.’  By  1946,  the  total  had  receded  to  less  than  4  percen 

^“the^wT^riod,  Virginia  had  the  only  sizable  traMportat.0®- 
equipment  group  in  the  South,  employmg  9,700  or  over  half  of  such 
Trke”  in  be  region.  By  1944,  the  Virginia 

because  of  the  tremendous  expansions  in  all  but  one  of  t^  Q  • 
States,  Virginia  ranked  seventh,  following  Texas,  Florida,  Ge  gi  , 
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Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  Oklahoma.  But  in  1946,  only  Texas— with 
27  percent  of  the  total  in  this  group-outranked  VirgiiL 

CONTINUED  EMPLOYMENT  EXPANSION 

•  expansion  in  southern  manufacturing  employment  is 

indicated  by  estimates  for  both  September  and  October  1946  Be- 
tween  August  and  October  1946,  20,000  workers  were  added. 
Flonda,  V  lrginia,  and  Alabama  absorbed  most  of  these  workers  by 
adding  about  5,000  or  more  each  in  this  2-month  interval.  Only  4  of 
the  13  Southern  States  failed  to  share  in  the  increase 


IV. _ Income  in  the  South1 


V  ariations  in  income  among  of 

the  natural  resources,  capita  equip^^n  ^  aljuna,ull  capital  and 
the  different  populations.  P  usually  constitutes  a  basis 

natural  wealth  in  relation  o ■  P  P  Where  such  resources 

for  a  high  level  of  income  : “louate  pra|rams  of  public  education 
exist,  the  States  can  support  adequa  PS  beneficiaries  of  . 

health,  and  general  we  fare-  M  the  groups.  0n 

such  programs,  particulaily  where  resources 

the  other  hand,  the  level  of  cap;tal  equipment 

are  naturally  meager  or  ave  00Bulation  is  not  generally  skilled 

is  relatively  small,  Venues  are  low,  and  public  functions 

in  industry.  As  a  result,  State  re  &  change  ^  the  balance 

SrLe  of  capita,  accumulated  in  the  region 

and  brought  in  from  the  outside.  fce  measured  entirely  in 

Human  welfare  cannot  by  a  y  ^  ^  ;ncome  payments 

terms  of  money  income^  h  rougbly  to  describe  the 

and  their  components,  however  c  b^  per  oapita  income 

economic  status  of  the  populati  kdivWiuL  Such  estimates  are 

to  indicate  the  average  status  of  t  d  risons  cap  therefore 

available  for  the  individual  States,  ^  ^  o{  ^  country. 

be  made  between  the  ou  lcr?  ept  0f‘‘iucome  level”  is  relative. 

Comparisons  are  desirable  as  U  /tbe  South  and  the  remainder 

Differences  m  income  level  iu  the  character  of  economic 

is  more  toportant'  “ 

^  ...  c*-«  01)10  State  income  data  used 


1  ~  of  off  Tbe  State  income  data  used 

Business  Economics  o  .  mrolina  South  Carolina. 

A;r.“ “S s»t« w  «nui«.sra-  r-rg 

sisr-- — b;  -  popu,““' 

0*  U“,ed  S“‘“' 
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manufacturing  less  important,  in  the  South  than  elsewhere  More¬ 
over,  there  are  important  differences  between  agriculture  as  carried 
on  in  the  South  and  m  other  areas:  farms  in  this  region  average 
fewer  acres  capital  equipment  is  smaller,  and  productivity  per  man 
is  lower.  The  structure  of  manufacturing  industry  (kinds  of  indus- 
tries  proportions  of  various  labor  skills  employed,  etc.)  differs  sub¬ 
stantially  m  the  southern  and  nonsouthern  sectors  of  the  economv. 
These  variations  in  types  of  economic  activity  help  to  explain  why 

he  general  level  of  per  capita  income  in  the  South,  even  in  1945  was 
low  relative  to  the  national  level.  ’ 

While  per  capita  income  in  the  South  is  low  compared  with  the 
aveiage  for  the  country,  a  definite  and  encouraging  upward  trend  has 
however  been  evident  in  recent  years.  This  trend  reflects  the  chang¬ 
ing  structure  of  the  southern  economy  resulting  from  a  decline  in  the 
relative  importance  of  agriculture,  and  as  a  counterpart,  an  increase 
in  manufactures  Per  capita  income  in  the  Southern  States  rose  from 
oo  percent  of  the  national  average  in  1929  to  69  percent  in  1945 

•  mcome  in  the  aggregate  had  more  than  doubled 

in  the  South,  and  the  region’s  share  of  the  country’s  total  income  had 
increased  appreciably. 

A  portion  of  the  gain  in  relative  income  position  grew  out  of  the 
war  In  meeting  its  war  needs,  the  Nation  found  in  the  Southern 
States  a  large  pool  of  manpower  and  a  convenient  location  for  many 
military  installations  as  well  as  war  manufacturing  plants.  As  a 
residt,  income  payments  to  individuals  in  the  South  increased  at  a 

tr  7  otlcr  States  during  the  war  years-  it  is  difficult 

permanent  6Xtent  ^  °f  the  War  years  wil1  be 

This  section  presents  estimates  of  per  capita  income,  average  annual 

ges,  and  aggregate  income  payments  and  their  components  in  the 

im  Z  ,  T ,  °  the  C°Untry-  Cba^g  relationships  since 
1929,  and  particularly  during  the  war  period,  will  be  indicated. 

Per  Capita  Income 

TOTAL  POPULATION.  INCLUDING  MILITARY 

rPJhe  mar.ked  differential  in  incomes  between  the  South  and  other 

inThe^SouH  6  C°Sf  7  t  ^  reduced‘  Since  1929  Per  capita  income 
n  the  Southern  States  has  steadily  drawn  nearer  to  the  national  aver- 

he  nJinuJT  Capita  mrCOme  °f  $371  *  1929  was  ^  55  Percent  of 

9  P7c  nrofT^6-  1  19t°’  thG  Per  Capita  iQCOme  0f  $34°  ™ 
LIT  f  ^  aVGrage-  In  Spite  of  a  s°mewhat  greater  relative 

between  1940  and  1945,  per  capita  income  in 
was  *797  m  1945-  69  percent  of  the  “tio“‘ 
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Tam..  W.-Per  Copiu,  I  —  Paymen,,'  o«i  ftrag g™  ^  P"  O*** 
X  able  IJ.  I  united  States  and  by  Region,  1929-4H 


United  States. 


Southern  States--.-- - 

Southeastern  States.  — 

Virginia . 

North  Carolina. -. 
South  Carolina. .. 

Georgia - - 

Florida . . . 

Kentucky . 

Tennessee . — 

Alabama.- . 

Mississippi- . 

Southwestern  States. 

Arkansas - 

Louisiana . 

Oklahoma - 

Texas - - 

All  other  States— . 


Region 

1929 

1933 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Per  capita  income  payments 

$680 

$368 

$539 

$575 

$693 

$862 

$1,040 

$1, 133 

$1,150 

371 

339 

422 

309 

252 

329 

484 

371 

349 

305 

273 

428 

305 

415 

455 

465 

795 


210 

198 
266 
205 
167 
200 
272 

199 
190 
154 
123 
230 
152 
222 
226 
257 
429 


323 

340 

421 

303 

324 

407 

402 

450 

565 

308 

316 

397 

261 

286 

354 

290 

315 

389 

442 

471 

531 

297 

308 

369 

295 

317 

413 

242 

268 

359 

201 

202 

283 

359 

369 

447 

246 

252 

332 

354 

357 

433 

340 

356 

417 

401 

413 

497 

624 

667 

802 

555 

535 

738 

521 

473 
507 
684 

474 
513 
482 
396 
592 
448 
649 
590 
655 
985 


660 

833 

610 

575 

654 

879 

613 

659 

602 

483 

755 

519 

722 

728 

840 

1,180 


740 

888 

702 

652 

730 

950 

701 

768 

677 

541 

847 

617 

788 

860 

925 

1,275 


767 

903 

732 

663 

745 

996 

735 

813 

700 

556 

852 

654 

785 

889 

917 

1,290 


Percent  of  national  per  capita  income 


United  States - - - iJhOT^ 

54. 6 

Southern  States.. ------- . — .  40  9 

Southeastern  States - - -  • . 

Virginia . . .  0 

North  Carolina - 

South  Carolina - 

Georgia - 

Florida - 

Kentucky . . 

Tennessee . . 

Alabama.- - - 

Mississippi - 

Southwestern  States - - 

Arkansas . . 

Louisiana - 

Oklahoma - - 

Texas.. - - 

All  other  States - - 


45.4 

37.1 

48.4 

71.2 
54.6 

51.3 

44.9 
40. 1 

62.9 

44.9 
61.0 

66.9 

68.4 
116.9 


100. 0 

100.0 

100.0 

57. 1 

”  59.9 

59.1 

53.8 

56.2 

56.3 

72.3 

74.6 

78.3 

55.7 

57.1 

55.0 

48.4 

49.7 

54.3 

53.8 

54.8 

73.9 

82.0 

81.9 

54.1 

55.1 

53.6 

51.6 

54.7 

55.1 

41.8 

44.9 

46.6 

33.4 

37.3 

35.1 

62.5 

66.4 

64.2 

41.3 

45.6 

43.8 

60.3 

65.7 

62.1 

61.4 

63.1 

61.9 

69.8 

74.4 

71.8 

116.6 

115.8 

116.0 

100.0 


100.0 


60.8 

58.7 

81.5 
57.3 

51.1 

56.1 

76. 6 

53.2 

59.6 

51.8 

40.8 

64.5 

47.9 

62.5 

60.2 

71.7 
115.7 


100.0 


64.4 
62.1 

85.6 

60.4 
54.9 

58.8 

79.4 
55.0 

59.5 

55.9 

45.9 

68.7 
52.0 

63.7 
68.4 
76.0 

114.3 


66.6 

63.5 
80.1 
58.7 

55.3 

62.9 

84.5 

58.9 

63.4 

57.9 

46.4 

72.6 

49.9 

69.4 
70.0 
80.8 

113.5 


100.0 

68.7 

65.3 

78.4 
62.0 

57.5 

64.4 

83.8 

61.9 

67.8 

59.8 

47.7 

74.8 

54.5 

69.5 

75.9 

81.6 
112.5 


100.0 

69.3 

66.7 

78.5 

63.7 

57.7 

64.8 

86.6 

63.9 

70.7 

60.9 

48.3 
74.1 

56.9 

68.3 

77. 3 

79.8 

112.2 


1  Source 
data 


Among  the  Southern  States,  the  lowest  per 
sistently  been  found  in  Mtssissw,  fl* 

amomr^has^tea^W^ncreased^iintiNn  ^^p^r^da^^come  closest 

rrsr a  sr  -  »■— 

leVe^  CIVILIAN  POPULATION 

The  inclusion  of  military  pay  rolls  in  total  income* «rredto  m«ea« 
southern  per  capita  income  during  the  war  years,  as  average  m 
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pay  was  generally  higher  than  per  capita  income  to  civilians  in  the 
South.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  examine  civilian  per  capita  income 
by  deducting  wage  payments  to  armed  forces  personnel  (table  20). 


Table  20.  Per  Capita  Income  Payments  to  Civilian!: Population,  by  Region,  1940-45  ' 


Region 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Civilian  per  capita  income  payments 

United  States . 

$573 

$860 

$1, 050 

$1, 143 

$1, 158 

Southern  States . 

337 

321 

367 

rnn 

681 

644 

749 

1, 192 

771 

===■ 

Southeastern  States _ 

539 

517 

580 

985 

791 

Southwestern  States  . 

730 

761 

All  other  States . . 

846 

849 

1,  285 

1,299 

] 

5ercent  of  national  civilian  per  capita  income 

United  States __ 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Southern  States 

100.0 

58. 8 
56.0 
64.0 
116.2 

62.7 

60.1 

67.4 

114.5 

64.9 

61.3 

71.3 
113.5 

Southeastern  States 

67.  5 

68.3 

Southwestern  States 

63.9 

65.7 

All  other  States 

74.0 

73.3 

112.4 

112.2 

^Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Survey  of  Current  Business,  August  1946,  and  unpublished 


This  procedure  somewhat  reduces  the  per  capita  income  in  certain 
of  the  Southern  States,  particularly  in  the  early  years  of  the  war,  but 
in  the  other  States  where  civilian  average  incomes  were  higher  than 
military  pay,  per  capita  income  was  increased.  The  deduction  of 
military  pay  lowered  per  capita  income  in  the  South  from  $555  to 
$539  in  1942,  and  from  $797  to  791  in  1945. 

Clearly,  there  was  not  sufficient  difference  between  the  levels  of 
military  and  civilian  income  payments  to  change  any  of  the  important 
generalizations  with  respect  to  the  relationship  of  the  South  to  the 
rest  of  the  country.  The  change,  however  measured,  in  per  capita  in¬ 
comes  in  the  Southern  States  between  1940  and  1945  more  than 
matched  the  doubling  of  incomes  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  As  a 
consequence,  per  capita  incomes  in  the  South  were  appreciably 
nearer  the  national  average  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

Income  Status  of  the  Southern  W  orker 

The  per  capita  measures  of  income  take  cognizance  of  the  changes 
in  population  and  represent  the  income  of  the  average  individual- 
man,  woman,  or  child.  The  aggregate  measures  of  income,  which  will 
be  presented  later,  are  useful  in  showing  the  relationships  of  the  various 
economic  groups  and  the  relative  changes  occurring  in  the  economic 
position  of  these  groups.  Both  measures  fail  to  describe  with  any 
degree  of  precision  the  income  status  of  the  individual  worker. 
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The  ideal  procedure  for  the  purpose  of  describing  earnings  of  typical 
workers  would  be  to  obtain  average  annual  wages  for  all  homogeneous 
groups  of  workers,  broken  down  by  State,  industry  division,  occupa¬ 
tion,  sex,  race,  age,  etc.  It  is  unfortunate  that  data  of  this  sort  are 
not  available.  For  most  commercial  and  industrial  workers,  however, 
State  unemployment-compensation  tabulations  can  be  used  to  show 
average  annual  wages  and  salaries  in  the  major  industries.  The  best 
available  data  for  showing  the  status  of  farm  workers  in  the  various 
States  are  the  farm  wage  rates  compiled  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 


ANNUAL  WAGES  IN  INDUSTRY 

The  average  worker  in  southern  industry  improved  his  annual 
earnings  during  the  war  in  absolute  terms  and  in  relation  to  the  aver¬ 
age  worker  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  In  table  21,  the  average 
annual  wage  per  job  covered  by  State  unemployment-compensation 
laws  are  shown  for  seven  major  industries  from  1939  through  1944 
These  average  wages  rose  steadily  in  the  South,  from  $1,016  m  193 


Table  21.-A«ra«  Annual  r«* * 


Mining  4 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

United 

States 

South 

United 

States 

South 

United 

States 

South 

Aver¬ 

age 

wage 

and 

sal¬ 

ary 

Per¬ 
cent 
of  na¬ 
tional 
aver¬ 
age 

Aver¬ 

age 

wage 

and 

sal¬ 

ary 

Per¬ 
cent 
of  na¬ 
tional 
aver¬ 
age 

Aver¬ 

age 

wage 

and 

sal¬ 

ary 

Per¬ 
cent 
of  na¬ 
tional 
aver¬ 
age 

$1, 379 
1,404 
1,597 
1,818 
2, 188 
2,527 

$1,343 

1,362 

1,  516 
1,660 
1,999 

2,  365 

97.4 

97.0 

94.9 

91.3 

91.4 
93.6 

$1,315 
1,368 
1,680 
2,246 
2,599 
2,  744 

$892 
1,015 
1,366 
1,846 
2, 169 
2,371 

67.8 

74.2 

81.3 
82.2 
83.5 

86.4 

$1, 357 
1,436 
1,658 
2,031 
2, 356 
2,525 

$941 

987 

1,123 

1,397 

1,691 

1,879 

69.3 

68.7 

67.7 

68.8 
71.8 

74.4 

Wholesale  and  retail 
trade 

Finance,  insurance, 
and  real  estate 

• 

Service 

$1,285 

1,307 

1,400 

1,524 

1,678 

1,825 

$1,041 

1,067 

1,140 

1,232 

1,363 

1,497 

81.0 

81.6 

81.4 

80.8 

81.2 

82/0 

$1,795 
1,749 
1,  798 
1,  901 
2, 057 
2,208 

$1,  592 
1,577 
1,633 
1,735 
1,859 
1,998 

88.7 

90.2 

90.8 

91.3 

90.4 

90.5 

$1,207 
1, 213 
1,  271 
1,396 
1,  579 
1,745 

$849 
861 
919 
1,040 
1, 176 
1,  275 

70.3 
71.0 

72.3 
74.5 
74.5 
73.1 

1939.. 
1940. 

1941.. 

1942. 

1943. 

1944. 


Year 


All  covered  industries 


United 

States 


$1, 360 
1,405 

1,  572 
1,867 
2, 145 

2,  302 


1939  . 

1940  _ 

1941  . 

1942  _ 

1943  _ 

1944 


South 


Aver¬ 

age 

wage 

and 

sal¬ 

ary 


$1,016 

1,058 

1,186 

1,419 

1,641 

1,798 


Per¬ 
cent 
of  na¬ 
tional 
aver¬ 
age 


74.7 

75.3 

75.4 
76.0 

76.5 
78.1 


Transportation,8  com¬ 
munication,  and 
other  public  utili¬ 
ties 


$1,  538 
1,  560 
1,636 
1,803 
2,035 
2,214 


$1, 159 
1, 197 
1,290 
1,450 
1,650 
1,839 


.  Obtained  by  dividing  of 

ISdudM^ate^r  ^COT^d^wkei^ho^grtaiiture,  forestry,  fishing,  and  establishments  not  elsewhere 

classified.  ,  ,  , .  „ 

*  Includes  crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  production.  TTnemDlovment  Insurance  Act. 

‘Excludes  railroads  and  other  allied  groups  subject  to  the  Railroad  Unemployment  in  ui  u 
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to  $1,798  in  1944,  an  increase  of  77  percent.  This  compares  with  an 
increase  of  69  percent  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  from  $1,360  in  1939 
to  $2,302  in  1944. 

In  1939,  average  wage  per  job  in  the  different  industries  in  the 
South  ranged  from  $849  in  service  to  $1,592  in  finance.  By  1944,  the 
averages  had  shifted  in  relative  rank,  but  service  was  still  lowest  with 
$1,275,  while  contract  construction  was  highest  with  $2,371.  Averages 
in  the  Southwest  were  generally  higher  than  in  the  Southeastern  States. 
In  mining,  the  presence  of  the  high-wage  petroleum  industry  raised 
average  annual  wages  in  the  Southwest  above  the  level  of  the  country 
as  a  whole.  In  all  the  industries  except  mining,  wages  of  the  southern 
worker  drew  nearer  to  the  national  average  between  1939  and  1944. 

These  estimates  of  annual  earnings  do  not  represent  all  workers,  as 
in  1944  only  about  70  percent  of  all  wages  and  salaries  in  the  country 
were  paid  to  workers  in  industries  covered  by  State  unemployment- 
insurance  laws.  In  the  South,  moreover,  only  about  55  percent  of 
total  wages  and  salaries  were  paid  in  covered  industries.  Among  those 
excluded  from  coverage  are  farmers,  farm  workers,  and  domestic 
workers,  and  these  groups  form  substantial  proportions  of  the  southern 
labor  force.  In  addition,  10  of  the  13  Southern  States  cover  only 
firms  employing  8  or  more  workers.  Since  average  earnings  of  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  smallest  firms  tend  to  be  relatively  low,  average  annual 
wages  of  workers  covered  by  unemployment  compensation  in  the 
South  are  biased  upward  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Reveitheless,  as  a  measure  of  wages  in  industrial  and  commercial 
establishments  of  other  than  very  small  size,  such  figures  have 
significance. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  differentials  in  earnings  measure  varia¬ 
tions  in  opportunity  for  employment  as  well  as  wage  and  salary 
differences,  as  more  commonly  understood.  For  example,  average 
annual  wages  in  southern  manufacturing  reflect  the  average  return  in 
wages  to  workers  in  those  particular  industries  that  happen  to  exist  in 
the  South.  Similarly,  average  annual  wages  in  manufacturing  in  the 
remainder  of  the  country  reflect  the  return  to  workers  in  a  somewhat 
different  industrial  structure,  utilizing,  to  some  extent,  other  types  of 
skills  and  other  proportions  of  various  grades  of  skill.  Regional  wage 
differentials  as  such  are  considered  in  a  separate  article.6 

INCOME  IN  AGRICULTURE 

Although  agriculture  has  become  relatively  less  important  in  the 
southern  economy,  the  income  status  of  the  individual  farmer  and  farm 
woikei  has  considerably  improved  since  the  depression  years.  Migra¬ 
tion  of  farm  population  has  alleviated  somewhat  the  pressure  of 


‘  ^ the  Regional  Wage  Differentials,  p.  56  of  this  bulletin. 
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population  on  the  land.  It  enabled  those  who  remained  to  improve 
greatly  their  position  when  the  demand  for  farm  products  and  farm 
nrices  increased  in  the  prewar  and  war  years.  Average  net  farm 
income  per  farm  in  the  South  increased  from  $582  in  1940  to  $1,70.8  m 
1944  The  threefold  increase  in  net  farm  income  during  this  period, 
although  about  the  same  as  in  the  rest  of  the  country  is  more  sign  - 
cant  for  the  South.  In  this  region,  the  greater  rate  of  decrease  m 
number  of  farms  and  farm  population  led  to  larger  average-sized  farms 
which,  with  increased  productivity,  placed  agriculture  on  a  somewhat 

better  economic  basis.  .  ,,  o.i  • 

The  monthly  composite  wage  rate  of  farm  workers  m 

creased  from  $21.20  in  1939  to  $53.20  in  1944.  This 
represents  an  average  of  four  rates-monthly  rates  with  aad  mthout 
board,  and  daily  rates  with  and  without  board-weighted  by  the 
estimated  number  of  workers  receivmg  each  rate.  It  is  useful  in  sh 
ing  the  relative  changes  in  wage  rates  m  the  South,  which  can  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  relative  change  in  the  index  of  fan*  ^ ^  was 
United  States.  The  index  of  farm  wage  rates  (1910-14-100  was 
123  for  the  country  in  1939  and  315  in  1944.  T  e  increa 
cent  in  the  composite  wage  rate  for  the  South  compares  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  156  percent  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Income  Payments  and  Their  Composition ,  1929-45 

Some  indication  of  the  broad  economic  changes  which  have  taken 
place  within  the  country  since  the  high  level  of  business  actmtyof  the 
late  1920’s  is  obtained  from  the  changing  proportions  of  the  typ^  »f 

income  which  compose  total  income  payments.  Table  22  and  chart  1 
ToTfour  principal  kinds  of  income  and  their  relative  importance  in 
the  South  and  the  rest  of  the  country  for  the  period  since  19-9. 

The  discussion  which  follows  deals  with  relative  shares  of  income 
and  not  with  total  amounts.  Thus,  the  absolute  amount  o property 
income  in  the  South  increased  materially  between  19-9  and  , 
although  property  income,  as  a  share  of  total  income,  decline  .  _  " 

S  ,  wage  and  salary  payments  more  than  doubled  during  this  period 
despite  the  fact  that  the  proportions  of  such  payments  m  the  incom 

total  showed  little  change.  .  .  ,  cmith 

In  the  years  prior  to  World  War  II,  wages  and  salaries  m  the  South 

represented  somewhat  less  than  60  percent  of  the  total  mcome  of 
population.  During  the  war,  the  large  volume  of  «  pay  ro^( 
together  with  increased  earnings  and  greater  employment  m  industry, 
brought  wages  and  salaries  to  66  percent  of  total  mcome  in  1943 
Toward  the  end  of  the  war,  with  the  “shipping  out  of  military  per¬ 
sonnel  and  the  increasing  importance  of  family  allotments  and  mus- 
tering-out  pay,  the  proportion  of  wages  and  salaries  was  reduc 
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its  prewar  relationship.  In  the  other  States,  the  proporfon  of  income 
going  to  wage  and  salary  earners  has  always  been  greater  than  m .the 
louth  This  reflects  the  relatively  greater  number  of  “lustr  a 

workers  and  smaUer  number  of  farmers  and  farm  workers  mthe 

outside  the  South. 

Table  22  ,-ToU.l  In  ^  ^  aU  O^r 


Southern  States 


Year 


Total 

income 

pay¬ 

ments 


Wages 

and 

salaries 


Propri¬ 

etors’ 

income 


Prop¬ 

erty 

income 


Other 

income 


All  other  States 


Total 

income 

pay¬ 

ments 


Wages 

and 

salaries 


Propri¬ 

etors’ 

income 


Prop¬ 

erty 

income 


Other 

income 


Amount  (in  millions) 


1929. 

1933. 

1939. 

19-10. 

1941. 

1942. 

1943. 

1944. 

1945. 


$12,  428 
7,  225 
11,764 
12,524 
15,  805 
21,114 
26,  633 


$7,  234 
4,200 
6,  778 
7,416 
9.570 
13.429 

17,  523 

18,  367 


$3,  387 
1,710 
2.  748 

2.  852 

3,  830 
5. 113 

5.  740 

6,  190 


$1,  656 
935 
1,467 
1.447 

1.  586 
1.760 
1.941 

2,  110 


$70, 189 
39,  048 
58,  837 
63,  328 
76,  464 
94, 187 
112,649 
120,  500 
122,  917 


$45,  202 
24, 366 
37,  072 
40,  579 
50. 373 
64,  519 
78,  871 
83,  303 
80,-962 


$10,  429 
4,922 
8,225 
8,996 
11,954 
15.  259 
17,679 
17,  859 
19, 010 


$13. 630 
7, 793 
9,  556 
9,888 
10, 697 
11, 030 

11,  728 

12,  553 

13,  537 


$928 
1, 967 
3,984 
3,865 
3,440 
3,379 
4,371 
6,  785 
9,408 


1929 

1933 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Tsource:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Survey  of  Current  Business,  August  1945  and  August  1946 


The  decreased  importance  of  proprietors’  income  in  the  South  which 
started  in  the  depression  years  of  the  early  1930’s  contmued  ttaou^out 
the  war  period.  From  27  percent  of  total  income  payments  m  19-9, 
income  to  unincorporated  business,  including  agriculture,  declmed 
to  23  percent  in  1940  and  to  21  percent  in  1945.  The  relative  increase 
in  wages  and  salaries  in  the  first  part  of  the  war  and  of  other  income 
toward  its  close,  and  the  large  decrease  in  the  number  of  f aim  pro¬ 
prietors  throughout  the  period,  were  important  reasons  for  thosmalle^ 
share  of  total  income  going  to  proprietors  durmg  the  war.  Whde  tins 
decline  was  taking  place  in  the  South,  proprietors’ 
a  much  more  stable  component  of  the  total  in  the  rest  of  the  cowatoy- 
The  proportion  of  income  received  from  property,  represen  e  3 
net  rents  and  royalties,  interest,  and  dividends,  has  been  decreasing 
throughout  the  country  since  1929.  The  decrease  received  added 
impetus  during  the  war  with  increased  taxes,  rent  ceilings,  an 

,  m  1940,  farmers  and  farm  workers  represented  34  percent  of  the  employed  labor  force  in  the  Southern 
States,  compared  with  only  12  percent  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
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declining  interest  rates.  In  the  South,  income  from  property  fell 
from  13  percent  of  total  income  in  1929  to  12  percent  in  1940  and  to 
8  percent  in  1945.  The  greater  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  rest 
of  the  country  led  to  an  even  greater  percentage  decline  in  its  propor¬ 
tion  of  property  income. 

The  “other”  type  of  income  payments  became  substantially  more 
important  in  all  parts  of  the  country  after  1929.  In  the  thirties,  the 
increase  resulted  from  the  large  volume  of  relief  and  work-relief  pay¬ 
ments  and  social-security  benefits.  The  latter  became  significant 
toward  the  end  of  the  decade.  With  many  dependents  of  military 
personnel  living  in  the  Southern  States  during  the  war,  the  inclusion 
of  family-allowance  payments  and  allotments  made  the  category  of 
“other  income”  relatively  more  important  in  the  South  after  1942. 
The  inclusion  of  mustering-out  payments  to  veterans  in  1944  and  1945 
raised  the  proportion  still  higher  in  the  Southern  States. 

Aggregate  Income  Payments 

Although  per  capita  income  in  the  South  is  still  considerably  below 
the  national  average,  as  indicated  earlier  in  this  section,  income  pay¬ 
ments  showed  remarkable  gains  in  these  States  during  the  immediate 
prewar  and  war  years.  Not  only  has  the  income  level  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  been  raised  in  absolute  terms,  but  an  increasing  share  of  the 
Nation’s  total  income  has  been  going  to  these  13  States.  In  1929, 
15  percent  of  the  country’s  total  income  payments  went  to  the  South! 
By  1940,  this  proportion  had  gone  up  to  17  percent,  and  by  1945  to 
20  percent  (table  23). 

Each  of  the  nine  Southeastern  States  increased  its  proportion  of 
total  income  payments  between  1929  and  1945.  To  this  group  of 

1  able  -3.  Total  Income  Payments  and  Percentage  Distribution,  by  Region,  1929-45 


Region 


United  States  >. 


Southern  States _ 

Southeastern  States...” 

Southwestern  States _ 

Ail  other  States _ 


United  States  •_ 


Southern  States . . 

Southeastern  States _ 

Southwestern  States _ 

All  other  States . 


1929 

1933 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

|  1943 

1944 

1945 

Total  income  payments  (in  millions) 

$82, 617 

$46,  273 

$70,  601 

$75,  852 

$92, 269 

$115,301 

$139, 282 

$149,  660 

$162,  704 

12,428 
7,  257 
5,171 
70, 189 

7,225 
4, 361 
2,864 
39, 048 

11,  764 
7, 108 
4,656 
58, 837 

12,  524 
7,703 
4,  821 
63,  328 

15,805 
9,856 
5, 949 
76,  464 

21,114 
13, 133 
7,  981 
94, 187 

26, 633 
16,  384 
10,  249 
112,  049 

29, 160 
17,986 
11,174 
120,  500 

29,  787 
18, 602 
11, 185 
122,  917 

Percent  of  total  United  States 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

19.5 
12.0 

7.5 

80.5 

100.0 

.  19.5 
12.2 
7.3 
80.5 

15.0 

8.8 

6.2 

85.0 

15.6 

9.4 

6.2 

84.4 

16.7 

10.1 

6.6 

83.3 

16.5 
10.1 

6.4 

83.5 

17.1 

10.7 

6.4 

82.9 

18.3 

11.4 
6.9 

81.7 

19.1 

11.8 

7.3 

80.9 

s  '  i*  oi  commerce,  Survey  of  Current  Business,  August  194fi 

forces  and^Federafcivllian  employees  stationed  outside tthe'coimtry.tateS’  e*Cluding  pay  of  armed 


gQ  labor  in  the  south 

States  in  the  aggregate  went  9  percent  of  the 

payments  in  1929,  10  percent  m  1940,  and  12  Percent  ^  Natiou’s 
four  Southwestern  States  raised  their  aggregate  share  of  the  ^atio 
income  during  the  period  after  1940  by  about  1  percent 

The  growtlfin  the  relative  importance  of  the  Southeast  m  manufac¬ 
turing  during  the  1930’s  accounts  largely  for  the  increasing  propor  10 
of  income  payments  going  to  the  South  in  the  ™ 

During  the  period  of  rearmament  and  war,  the  Southern  States,  with 
an  important  share  of  military  establishments  and  other  war  actmt.es, 

showed  the  tremendous  gains  indicated. 

In  dollar  amounts  of  income,  the  South  made  more  rapid  process 

than  the  rest  of  the  country  in  recovering  from  the  low  point  o 
i  •  Tlv  1940  the  Southern  States  had  recovered  tl 

lSTevel  of  income  payments,  whereas  the  remainder  of  the  country 
was  still  10  percent  below  that  level.  By  1946,  southern  income  was 
240  percent  of  the  1929  amount,  compared  with  175  percent  fra 
rest  of  the  country.  The  smallest  relative  mcrease  among  the  So^^ 
em  States  was  shown  by  Oklahoma-169  percent  of  the  1 929  amoun  t- 
the  largest  by  Florida-343  percent  of  the  1929  amount. 

WAGES  AND  SALARIES  AND  THEIR  COMPOSITION 

AmwU  wages  and  salaries.- The  proportion  of  the  country’s  total 
wa"  salaries  which  were  paid  m  the  South  — 1  steadily 
t  nm  1Q9Q  to  1945 — from  14  percent  of  the  total  m  19-9  to  P 
fr?940  and  percent  in  1945  (table  24).  The  relationship  of  the 
LTto  the  rest  of  the  countiy,  with  respect  to  this  most important 

component  of  income  payments,  paralleled  very  t«J  . 

income  payments.  The  important  changes  m  wages  and  salaries  are 

reflected  in  total  income. 


TABLE  rr  ugco 

Region 

1929 

1933 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943  | 

1944 

1945 

United  States. . - 

Wages  and  salaries  (in  millions) 

$52,  436 

$28,566 

$43, 850 

$47, 995 

$59, 943 

$77,948 

13,429~ 
8,  537 
4,892 
64,519 

$96, 394 

17,523 
10,890 
6, 633 
78,871 

$101, 670 

18, 367 
11,380 
6,987 
83,303 

$98,694 

17, 732 
11,039 
6.693 
80,962 

Southern  States . . 

Southeastern  States — 
Southwestern  States. .. 
All  other  States. . . 

7, 234 

4,  321 

2,  913 
45,  202 

4,200 
2,580 
1,620 
24, 366 

6,  778 

4, 188 
2,590 
37, 072 

7,416 
4,678 
2, 738 
40,579 

9,570 

6, 164 
3,406 
50,373 

Percent  of  total  United  States 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

lfTo 

11.2 

6.8 

82.0 

Southern  States - 

Southeastern  States — 
Southwestern  States.. 
All  other  States - - 

13.8 

8.2 

5.6 

86.2 

14.7 

9.0 

5.7 

85.3 

15.5 
9.6 
5.9 

84.5 

15.5 

9.7 

5.8 

84.5 

16.0 

10.3 

5.7 

84.0 

17.2 

10.9 

6.3 

82.8 

18.2 

11.3 

6.9 

81.8 

18.1 

11.2 

6.9 

81.9 

1  Source:  U.  S.  Departm 

ent  of  Commerce,  Survey  of  Current  Business.  August  1945  and  August  1946. 
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Aggregate  wages  and  salaries  in  the  South  rose  from  7,234  million 
dollais  in  1929  to  17,732  million  dollars  in  1945,  an  increase  of  145 
percent.  This  compares  with  an  increase  of  oidy  79  percent  for  the 
rest  of  the  country  during  the  same  period. 

Changes  in  wages  and  salaries  and  their  components  from  the 
period  of  rearmament  to  the  end  of  the  war  are  shown  in  tables  25 
and  26  and  chart  2.  During  this  period  all  the  important  wage  groups 
m  the  southern  economy,  except  farm  workers,  increased  their  “aggre¬ 
gate  wage  income  faster  than  those  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Manufacturing  wages  and  salaries. — Manufacturing  wages  and 
salaries  in  the  South  increased  from  1,562  million  dollars  in  1929, 
about  10  percent  of  total  manufacturing  pay  rolls  in  the  country’ 
to  4,653  million  dollars  in  1945,  12  percent  of  the  country’s  total 
(table  25).  In  general,  the  prewar  gain  is  attributable  to  increased 
actory  pay  rolls  in  the  Southeastern  States.  The  gain  during  the 
war  was  largely  caused  by  the  growth  of  war  manufacturing  both  in 
the  Southeast  and  the  Southwest. 

The  South  responded  to  the  Nation’s  need  for  war  materials  of 
all  kinds  by  increasing  the  relative  output  of  manufacturing  in  its 
economy  (as  measured  by  wages  and  salaries)  from  23  percent  of 
total  pay  rolls  in  1940  to  28  percent  in  1944,  the  year  of  greatest  war 
production.  \\  hile  the  increase  in  the  Southeast  was  from  27  percent 
to  30  percent  in  1944,  the  Southwestern  States  showed  a  remarkable 
change,  from  16  to  26  percent.  That  these  changes  may  not  be 
entirely  permanent  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  in  1945  manufactur¬ 
ing  pay  rolls  declined  to  29  percent  of  total  wages  and  salaries  in  the 
Southeast  and  to  22  percent  in  the  Southwest. 

The  States  outside  the  South  gave  even  greater  emphasis  to  manu¬ 
facturing  during  the  war,  mcreasing  their  proportion  of  manufacturing 
to  total  pay  rolls  from  34  percent  in  1940  to  45  percent  in  1944.  The 

cessation  of  war  production  brought  this  proportion  down  to  41  per¬ 
cent  m  1945.  p 

Farm  wages.—' The  rise  in  industrial  activity  and  the  decrease  in 
agricultural  employment,  during  the  war  years,  resulted  in  a  decline 
m  the  relative  importance  of  farm  wages  in  total  wage  and  salary 
p  yments  m  the  South,  despite  a  substantial  increase  in  agricultural 

rnafoeoroatf-  1  r°m  4-4  percent  of  tot&!  wages  and  salaries  in  the  South 
m  929  farm  wages  declined  to  3.9  percent  in  1940  and  to  3.4  percent 
m  1945  Agriculture  is  a  less  important  part  of  the  economy  in  the 
rest  of  the  country,  and  farm  wages  remained  a  fairly  stable  compo- 
ent  ol  total  wages — about  2  percent  from  1929  to  1945. 
Approxmmtely  half  the  country’s  farm  workers  are  in  the  Southern 
btates,  these  workers  receive  less  than  30  percent  of  total  national 
farm-wage  payments.  The  319  million  dollars  paid  southern  farm 
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workers  in  1929  was  about  a  fourth  of  the  farm  wages  paid  in  the 
country  in  that  year.  In  1940,  southern  farm  wages  were  29  percent 
of  the  country’s  total,  and  in  1945  the  596  million  dollars  paid  in 
farm  wages  was  27  percent  of  all  farm  wages.  The  explanation  for 
the  discrepancy  between  the  proportions  of  total  farm  workers  and 
total  farm  wages  lies  not  only  in  the  farm  wage  differential  but  also 

m  the  large  number  of  unpaid  family  workers  in  agriculture  in  the 
South. 

Table  2o.— Wages  and  Salaries  and  Their  Composition,  by  Region,  1940  and  1945  1 


Region 


United  States, 


Southern  States _ 

Southeastern  States.. 
Southwestern  States. 
All  other  States _ 


United  States. 


Southern  States. . . 

Southeastern  States.. 
Southwestern  States 
All  other  States _ 


Total  > 

Manufactur¬ 
ing  3 

Farm 

Federal 4 
(civilian  ex¬ 
ecutive) 

All  other 

1940 

1945 

1940 

1945 

1940 

1945 

1940 

1945 

1940 

1945 

Wages  and  salaries  (in  millions) 

$47,995 

$98, 694 

$15, 372 

$37,  754 

$1,000 

$2, 210 

$1, 797 

$7,284 

$29,  826 

$51,446 

7,416 
4,  678 
2.738 
40,  579 

17,  732 
11,039 
6,693 
80, 962 

1, 717 
1,273 
445 
13, 655 

4,653 
3, 189 
1,464 
33, 101 

288 

169 

119 

712 

596 

318 

277 

1,615 

358 

244 

114 

1,439 

1,935 

1,308 

627 

5,349 

5,053 
2,992 
2,060 
24,  773 

10,  548 
6,224 
4,  325 
40,897 

Percentage  distribution 

100.0 

100.0 

32.0 

38.3 

2.2 

2.2 

3.7 

7.4 

62.1 

52.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

23.2 

27.2 

16.2 
33.6 

26.2 

28.9 

21.9 

40.9 

3.9 

3.6 

4.4 

1.8 

3.4 
2.9 
4. 1 
2.0 

4.9 

5.2 

4.2 
3.5 

10.9 

11.8 

9.4 

6.6 

68.0 

64.0 

75.2 

61.1 

59.5 

56.4 

64.6 

50.5 

,  A  fU.rVi  "v-  ^7  ,  u‘  '-ommerce,  survey  of  Current  Business  Aneiict  IQ/ 

of  emp  oyeas’  contributions  under  social  insuran^’nrol^^.s 
Before  deduction  of  social  insurance  contributions.  programs. 

Before  deduction  of  civil  service  retirement. 


Table  26.- 


Percentage  Increase  in  Vagesand  Salaries  and  Their  Components,  by  Region, 

1 940  to  1 945 


Region 


United  States _ 

Southern  States _ 

Southeastern  States. 
Southwestern  States 
All  other  States . 


Percent  increase  in  wages  and  salaries 


Total 

Manufac¬ 

turing 

Farm 

Federal 
(civilian  ex¬ 
ecutive) 

All  other 

106 

146 

121 

305 

73 

139 

136 

144 

100 

171 

151 

229 

142 

107 

88 

133 

127 

441 

436 

450 

272 

109 
108 

110 
65 

Federal  civilian  executive  wages  and  salaries— Between  January  1940 
and  June  1944,  Federal  employment  of  civilians  had  tripled  in  the 
States  outside  the  South;  in  the  South,  on  the  latter  date,  there  were 
about  four  times  the  earlier  number.  During  the  war,  Government 
pa>  rolls  for  civilian  employees  became  an  important  component  of 
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the  total  wage  bill  in  the  Southern  States.  In  1940,  5  percent  of  all 
wages  and  salaries  in  this  region  were  payments  to  Federa 'S«l  bt 
in  the  executive  branch.  This  proportion  more  than  doubled  by 
1945  and  represented  11  percent  of  total  wages  and  salaries  in  that 
vear  Government  pay  rolls  of  civilian  executive  employees  m  the 
South  were  358  million  dollars  in  1940  compared  with  ,439  nulhon 
fn  the  States  outside  the  South.  By  1945,  these  pay  rolls  were  ,935 
million  dollars  in  the  South  and  5,349  million  in  the  rest  o  the 
country.  The  increase  of  441  percent  in  the  South  compares  with  an 
increase  of  272  percent  in  the  other  States. 

agricultural  income 

The  Southern  States,  with  half  the  farm  population  of  the  country, 
since  the  war  have  received  less  than  a  third  of  the  country  s  agricul¬ 
tural  income.8  In  1929,  agricultural  income  of  2,513  million  dol  ars 
in  these  States  was  36  percent  of  the  total  farm  income  of  the  country. 
By  1945,  southern  agricultural  income  was  4,821  million  dollars. 

about  32  percent  of  the  total  (table  27). 

Table  21,-AgyicuHu^  Income  Percent  Distribution,  by  RrgUtn, 


Region 

1929 

1933 

1939 

1940 

1941  j 

1942  | 

1943 

1944  j 

1945 

Agricultural  income  payments  (in  millions) 

$6, 905 

2,513 

1,448 

1, 005 
4,  452 

$2,  962 

_ L244 
757 
487 

1, 718 

$5,  302 

$5, 438 

$7, 718 

$11,494 

$14, 211 

$14,  418 

$15,091 

4. 821 
3,129 
1,692 
10,270 

Southern  States - 

Southeastern  States - 

Southwestern  States - 

All  other  States . 

1,  956 
1,186 
770 
3,346 

1,906 

1,138 

768 

3,  532 

2,562 

1,472 

1.090 

5.156 

3.  762 
2.249 

1,  513 

7.  732 

4, 315 
2,612 
1,703 
9,896 

4,737 

2,917 

1,820 

9, 681 

Percent  of  total  United  States 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Southern  States - 

Southeastern  States . 

Southwestern  States.--- 
All  other  States . 

36.  f 

20.8 

15.3 

63.9 

42.0 

25.6 

16.4 

58.0 

36.9 

22.4 

14.5 
63.1 

35.0 

20.9 

14.1 

65.0 

33.2 

19.1 

14.1 
66.8 

32.7 

19.6 

13.1 

67.3 

30.4 

18.4 
12.0 
69.6 

32.8 

20.2 

12T6 

67.2 

31.9 

20.7 

11.2 

68.1 

The  greater  dependence  of  this  region  upon  agriculture  is  indicated 
bv  the  considerably  higher  proportion  of  agricultural  income  to  total 
income  payments  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  Agricultural  income 
was  20  2  percent  of  total  income  in  the  South  m  1929,  and  15.2  percent 
by  1940,  as  compared  with  6.3  percent  of  total  income  in  the  remainder 
of  the  country  in  1929  and  5.6  percent  in  1940.  In  spite  of 
tremendously  increased  farm  value  of  the  South’s  principal  crops- 
cotton  and  tobacco— the  proportion  did  not  rise  much  lug  ei  unng 

”  #  includes"net”income  of  farm  proprietors,  farm  wages,  and  rents  received  hy  iandlords  living  on  fa.ms. 
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16  2  PerC6nt  ”  1945  “  **  8.4  percent 

military  payments 

Military  payments 9  during  the  war  were  a  substantial  part  of  total 

sTat t  S°Uthem  States-  The  ~e  in  these 
States  of  many  of  the  military  training  installations  concentrated  large 

numbers  of  military  personnel  and  then  families  in  the  region.  Since 

military  pay  is  credited  to  the  States  in  which  the  personnel  are  sta- 

th0enSouthUCh  PaymentS  conslderably  increased  aggregate  income  in 

iq^lljta7o^rm,<intS  ^  the  South  rose  from  142  million  dollars  in 
0  to  4,37/  million  m  1945.  The  importance  of  this  type  of  pay¬ 
ment  is  seen  m  its  increasing  percentage  of  total  income  in  the  South- 
rom  1.1  percent  in  1940  to  14.7  percent  in  1945.  These  proportions 

thecount^rCent  and  6'8  PeiCent’  respectively'  for  ^  remainder  of 

apra7d  f°rCeS-  f8mUy  8U0WanCe  allotment  of  pay  to  indi- 


V.. _ Regional  Wage  Differentials 

Interest  in  geographical  wage  differentials  in  the  UmUdBW- 

•  ii  •  .i  „  Gcmi+v.  2  Thprp  are  many  reasons,  ot  course, 
difference  between  northern  and  southern  wages  has  been  the  focus 

the  difficulties  faced  by  tradesmens  in  “elatT  to 

wooden-nonupholstered  furniture,  lumber,  and  cotton  g™ents),  the 
.  spread  between 

economic  significance.  Moreover  &  f  nationai  levels 

wages  hr  the  .owest 

TJS  special  position  of  the  South’s  wage  level  impi^on 

provided  -two  in  4e8«4  d  States  contain  fcw 

5 H5St?a=a=«“ 

i  Prepared  by  Harry  Ober  and  Carrie  Oiasser  of  the  Bureau  * E^cXn ^^^section  incorporates 
was  prepared  a^ed  in  the  October  1«  Month, y 

'  SrreHew5 \SfS-  H  -ge  figures  used  in  this  section  are  prelinnnary;  necessary 
changes  will  appear  in  the  indi  vidualWageStructoe  repor  s.  South  .g  greater  than 

“  1946’  pp‘  “• 
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Southeast,  Southwest,  Middle  West,  Great  Lakes,  and  Pacific.3 
It  should  be  observed  that  these  groupings  do  not  imply  that  wages 
are  uniform  within  each  region.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  The 
use  ol  eight  regions  permits  a  more  accurate  reflection  of  regional 
wage  variations  than  would  be  obtained  from  a  comparison  limited 
to  the  Isorth  and  South. 

Characteristic  Regional  Wage  Positions 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  what  geographical  wage  differences 
are  characteristic  of  the  United  States  today,  the  data  studied  consist 
ol  straight-time  average  hourly  earnings  which  exclude  overtime  pay¬ 
ments  and  other  forms  of  premium  income.  While  these  figures  are 
not  synonymous  with  hourly  rates,  they  afford  as  close  an  approxima¬ 
tion  to  rates  as  it  is  possible  to  secure  with  the  available  wage  statis¬ 
tics.  Although  changes  in  straight-time  hourly  earnings  owing  to 
wage-rate  increases  have  occurred  throughout  the  country  since  1945  4 
it  is  probable  that,  on  the  whole,  the  adjustments  have  had  less  effect 
on  geographical  differences  than  on  the  absolute  level  of  wages  in 
particular  regions.  However,  to  the  extent  that  geographical  rela¬ 
tionships  have  been  altered,  the  present  findings  deviate  from  the 
situation  as  it  existed  in  August  1946. 

The  main  groups  of  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  used  m  this  analysis  are  shown  in  table  28.  While  the  choice  of 
industries  was  limited  by  the  availability  of  recent  information,  it  was 
a  so  influenced  by  the  desire  to  include  as  many  important  southern 
industries  as  possible,  since  the  relative  level  of  southern  wages  is  a 
significant  part  of  the  present  study.  However,  industries  which  are 
found  almost  entirely  in  the  South,  such  as  cigarette  manufacturing 
were  excluded  because  meaningful  comparisons  with  other  regions 
were  not  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  table  28  does  not  contain  data 
for  such  important  southern  industries  as  lumber  and  bituminous-coal 
mmmg  For  these  industries  the  available  wage  statistics  were  not 
amenable  to  classification  according  to  the  eight  broad  economic 
regions.  These  industries  are,  however,  treated  separately  in  the 
following  discussion.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  sample  of  industries 
used  in  table  28  gives  major  weight  to  industries  typical  of  the  South, 

matSris  araSwe1!1  f°°tn°te  ®  *°  ^  f0UDd  the  M“in  States  on  the  basis  of  such 

JnTthh;rIag!  struct“r«  reP°rts  “  by  the  Bureau.  Virginia  was  included  in  the  Border  States 
for  whichonly  b^^data^were  avaUatde. ^  ^r°m  JaaUa^  1945  »  1946,  except  the  raiiroad  industry 
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,  .  ,  f  CfrnigUt  Time  Average  Hourly  Earnings  1  of  All  Workers 
Table  28.-B «»'<  *— /•**! 

[United  States  industry  average  >=100] 


Industry  •  and  date  of  survey 


.  Average 
straight- 

time 

earnings, 
United 
States  * 


Regional  Indexes  of  straight-time  hourly  earnings 


Manufacturing 

Metalworking  (January  1945): 

Fabricated  structural  steel - 

Iron  and  steel  forgings . 

Ferrous  foundries  . — 

Machinery,  miscellaneous . 

Nonferrous  metal  foundries 
Power  boilers  and  related 

products - - 

Sheet-metal  work . 

Apparel  (April  1945):  .  .  , 

P  Men’s  and  boys  dress  shirts  - 
Overalls  and  industrial  gar¬ 
Women’s  and  misses  dresses— 

Work  pants,  cotton.. . - 

Work  shirts  -  ----------- v- 

Paper  and  allied  products  (Octo- 

Corrugated  and  fiber  boxes  — 
Fiber  cans,  tubes  and  similar 

products . . 

Folding  paper  boxes . . 

Paperboard  mills... - 

Pulp  and  paper  mills - 

Set-up  boxes  —  -  - - - 

Textiles,  cotton  (April  1946) . 

Integrated  spinning  and  weav¬ 
ing  mills. . . . - . 

Weaving  mills . 

Yarn  mills - -  - 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

(July  1945)..-  ----- . 

Cigars  (January  1946)  . . 

Footwear  (October  1945)  - - 

Hosiery,  full-fashioned  (January 

Hosiery,  seamless  (January  >946)- 
Stractural  clay  products  (October 


_ _ _ 

Furniture,  other  than  upholstered 


. . . 

Nonmanufacturing 

Retail  (April  1945): 

Clothing  stores.. . 

Department  stores  . . 

Limited-price  variety  stores  - 
Electric  light  and  power  (July 

Power  laundries  (July -1945) - 

Telephones  (October  1945) - 


.78 

.71 

.79 

.83 

.82 

.68 


.76 

.73 

.83 

.97 


117.3 

105.8 

96.2 

102.6 

105.1 

87.2 

80.8 

90.1 
94.9 

95. 2 

95.1 

91.2 

119.7 

101.3 

102.4 
100.0 
105.  9 

100.0 

88.6 

(‘) 

77.2 

92.8 

95.1 

80.9 

96.3 

79.4 

106.6 

104.1 

103.9 

108.2 

96.1 

98.7 

77.6 

98.6 

112.7 

107.0 

100.0 

106.8 

112.0 

107.9 

100.0 

114.5 

93.4 

87.7 

86.7 

75.0 

101.4 

78.3 

93.8 

111.1 

111.3 

106.3 

92.8 

87.3 

89.7 

98.4 

105.0 

112.5 

102.5 

76.3 

102. 9 

111.4 

104.3 

80.0 

99.0 

121.9 

82.3 

76.0 

9  86.1 

7  86.6 

1  104.9 

107.6 

104.5 

102.4 

87.3 

82.1 

92.7 

77.2 

86.6 

80.5 

3  101.9 

2  111.5 

2  102. 

101.0 

119.2 

110.8 

(« 

98.1 

101.1 

84.5 

71.2 

89.1 

87.2  102.6  100.0  121.8 


(«) 

75.9 

(*) 

100.0 
'7.  9 


89.5 


81.6 

71.2 


101.0 

(‘) 

71.3 
85.7 

83.3 


101.4 

101.3 

107.2 

100.0 

100.0 


100.0 

86. 1 


86.7 


101.3 

98.6 

86.7 

103.0 

114.3 

102.5 

107.1 

96.9 


92.6 


126.6 
120.4 
125  6 
120.6 


96.1 
'79.' 5 


88.6  103.8 

97.0  103.0 

82. 9  104. 9 


84.5 

75.0 

88.0 


102.9 

113.5 

98.9 


126.3 

139.8 

139.8 

127.8 


96.3 

92.9 

94.8 


91.1 
97.0 

95.1 

87.4 

90.4 
84.8 


118.8 

134.3 

135.4 


116.5 

109.0 

134.1 

107.8 

132.7 

103.3 
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and  is  therefore  less  representative  of  the  industrial  composition  of 
other  regions,  the  coverage  in  all  regions  is  believed  adequate  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  characteristic  wage  position  of  each  area 
1  he  national  average  of  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of  all  workers 
in  each  industry,  shown  in  table  28,  was  used  as  the  base  (100)  to 
convert  the  average  straight-time  hourly  earnings  for  each  region 
into  relatives  or  indexes  in  order  that  percentage  deviations  from  the 
base  or  national  average  can  be  seen  easily.  Differences  in  money 
terms  can  read Jy  be  computed  from  these  figures.  For  example,  the 
New  England  index  of  99  for  all  workers  in  nonferrous  foundries  is 
1  percent  below  the  national  average  of  $1.03  per  hour.  The  actual 

+Lte  f°r  NeW  E“gland  in  this  industry  was,  therefore,  $1.02. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Southeast  and  Pacific  regions,  table  1 
shows  that  the  position  of  each  region  in  the  national  wage  scale  is 

"r  jr0mr  mdUStry  .t0  industiy-  Indeed>  **  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  judge,  from  examination  of  the  table,  where  some  of  the 

regions  fall  To  assess  how  consistently  a  region  maintained  a 
certain  position,  all  regions  were  ranked  according  to  their  level  of 
straight-time  average  hourly  earnings  in  each  industry.5 

e  regional  wage  positions,  based  on  straight-time  average  hourly 
earnmgs  of  all  workers  are  shown  below.  Rank  1  represents  the 
highest  wage  level. 


Number  of 
industries 
represented 


29 

35 


Rank  Region 

t - Pacific _ 

2 -  Middle  Atlantic. . . 

Great  Lakes _  33 

4  -  New  England _  34 

5  -  Middle  West _  27 

6  - - Border  States . .  32 

' - Southwest _  3q 

8 - Southeast _  35 

I,'1'!"1  fa.clfic  r(ef  °"  with  great  consistency  showed  the  highest  wage 

lowest  h'  e’  h  atn°St  e<)UaI  consistency.  the  Southeast  had  the 
lowest  earnings  in  the  country.  In  25  out  of  29  industries  the  Pacific 

reg,on  came  out  highest;  4  other  regions  held  top  rank  in  a’few  case  1 

ItewEngland  in  2  industries,  Middle  Atlantic  in  4,  Great  Lakes  in  1, 

. . lor  highest  pla*.  e.oh  TOie,™h„S“  ,.s  "“*•  both  w,„ 

of  Industries  Te^resen  te  d  i^each  region!  ""'he  result  JbtataK  ^  ^  diV1’dCd  by  the  number 

average  position  in  the  national  wage  scale  WaS  tbeD  US€d  t0  assign  the  8  regions  their 

ber  of  industries  covered  in  each  region  was  ttkeTinL  »  sma  ‘ c a  guide.  Inequality  in  the  num- 
by  the  number  of  industries  represented;  the  final  rank' w^b!  Jed'on  Sver^  ’ theranksofeachregion 


738211° — 47 - 5 
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and  the  Middle  West  in  2  industries 

position  °*  the  The  Southwest  was  lowest  in  12 

C  England  in  ,  (pulp  and  paper  mills,,  the  Middle 

WS\in  1  earnings  lower 

^leLln^aferage,  whereas  in  .  ol  35  .ndus- 

tries  -- above  th^daverage.m  ^Southwe^  £  ^ 

in  the  national  wage  differential  between  the  South 

The  actual  size  of  the  average  g  o{  each  industry 

and  other  regions  along  with  the  ^ative  i  I  ^  ^  taWe  29>  to 

E?H!t=^rr=rii  s: 

southern  straight-time  aveia&  ,  ■  n  New  England  and  were 

exceeded  earnings  in  the  Border  States  irnd  ~  g  Great  Lakes 

exceeded  by  only  2  5  P«-*  »  is  found  in 

States.  An  indication  of  an  e*tremeiy  in  the  Middie  Atlantic 
the  women’s  dress  industry  w  ere  »  South.  In  this  industry 

States  were  more  than  dou  e  ^  and  types  of  labor  utilized  is 

differentiation  with  respect  p  „reat  wage  disparity. 

undoubtedly  in  good  par  respoi  stylized  and  higher  priced 

In  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  IngUy  styhzed .  * 

gar^tet^tot‘^rS>wCrhou9e  dresses  and  cotton  garments 
3  percent  of  the  worto  1  comparable  price  lines,  a  classi- 

ra"  eh  hdps  to  minimize  product  deferences,  the  wage  spread 

between  northern  and  southern  areas  is  vn  e  industry  in  which 

ao^^^S  r  — r  region. 

. — — — ■  «* — - *to: 3““' 

"^srsssissrssrsi 

wage  levels.  , 
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To  this  may  be  added  cigar  manufacturing  in  which  the  Great  Lakes 
and  Border  States  showed  1.4  percent  and  12.3  percent  lower  wages 
respective  y .  n  seamless  hosiery,  average  earnings  in  the  Border 
States  were  11.3  percent  less  than  in  the  South,  while  workers  in 
department  stores  averaged  nearly  10  percent  less  per  hour.  New 
Lngland  department  store  workers  showed  nearly  5  percent  lower 
hourly  wages,  on  the  average,  than  comparable  southern  workers 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  few  industries  where  the  South  had  a 
wage  advantage,  it  was  mainly  with  respect  to  the  Border  States  a 
region  with  the  second  lowest  wage  position  (when  the  Southeast  a’nd 
Southwest  are  merged  into  one  group). 

(3)  On  the  basis  of  the  industry  data  presented  in  table  29  there 
appears  to  be  a  slight  tendency  for  the  wage  differential  between  the 
South  and  other  regions  to  be  widest  in  industries  which  pay  com- 
parativeJy  low  wages  everywhere  in  the  country.  Important  exceptions 
mclude  seandess  hosiery  in  which  industry-wide  straight-time  hourly 
earnings  m  January  1946  averaged  63  cents  as  against  62  cents  for 

liffht^and  ,  ^utWO  rfatlvely  high  wage  industries,  electric 

wer!  i?  nf  fabncated  st™ctural  steel,  the  national  averages 

were  $1.03  and  97  cents,  respectively,  compared  with  averages  of  87 
cents  and  83  cents  in  the  South.  S 

thp(4i  Whej’.®  the  f°?th  occuPies  a  dominant  position  in  an  industry, 
the  wage  differential  appears  to  be  considerably  less  than  in  many 
other  industries  in  which  only  a  minor  proportion  of  total  employ- 

that  th  m  w  °lf  •  However>  important  exceptions  are  evident  so 
that  the  relationship  cannot  be  said  to  be  consistent  throughout 

Ihus,  in  cotton-textile  yarn  mills,  wages  in  New  England  were  14.3 
percent  higher  than  in  the  South  where  nearly  92  percent  of  the 
workers  were  employed.  In  integrated  spinning  and  weaving  niffs 

owerTthf B 1  ^  S°Uth)  ^  2- 7  per^ 

lower  in  the  Border  States  compared  with  the  South  and  only  8 

percent  and  5  percent  higher  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic 

States,  respectively  In  seamless  hosiery  the  differential  varied  from 

the  nth611  Lbe^W  the  SOUthern  averaSe  to  16  percent  above.  On 
(nfh  ^  hand’  m  such  leadmg  southern  industries  as  furniture 
(other  than  upholstered)  and  cotton  garments,  southern  wages  were 

3hem  '  H  “  tCOnsid,erably  f eater  Relatively  unimportant 

southern  industries,  from  the  standpoint  of  employment  (such  as 

to  “LrP>’  Sh°Wed  <“erentialS  “  «—  of 

pr'ced'"s  analysis  the  low  wage  position  of  the  southern 

nadon  ofo"  iar'l  H  T  ““  be  further  suPPorted  by  an  exami- 
ahon  of  other  leading  southern  industries  such  as  lumber,  railroads 

bitununous-eoal  mining,  and  the  building  and  printing  tradea 
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Industry  and  date  of  survey 


Manvfnclurino 

Metalworking  (January  l^O- 

Fabricated  structural  steel.. 

Ferrous  foundries - - 

Machinery,  miscellaneous. . 
Nonferrous  foundries  ------- 

Power  boilers  and  related 
products. . 

Sheet  metal 

APPMeiF  sand  boy  s’"dress  shirts . 
Overalls  and  industrial  gar- 

Women’s  and  misses’  dresses 
Work  pants,  cotton 

Paper  and  allied  products  (Oc- 

t0Corrr1ugated  and  fiber  boxes,. 
Fiber  cans,  tubes,  and  simi¬ 
lar  products- - - 

Folding  paper  boxes 
Paperboard  mills.  -  - 
Pulp  and  paper  mills 
Set-up  paper  boxes  - 
Textiles,  cotton  (April  I/O- 

Integrated  spinning  and 
weaving  mills 
Weaving  mills 

Yarn  mills -  , 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 
(July  1940 . -------- 

Cigars  (January  194b) 

Footwear  (October  1945) 

Hosiery,  full-fashioned  (January 

Hosiery,  seamleVs  (January  194^ 

Structural  clay  products  (Octo- 

Furniture!' other  than  uphol- 

F«sSi®*S’<s~s; 

1945) 

Nonmanufacturing 


South 5 

Percent 

Straight- 

of  total 

time 

industry 

average 

1  employ- 

hourly 

ment 

earnings 

19.6 

$0.83 

Percent  by  which  given  region  exceeds  South 


o' »  *«"** 

These  industries,  for  the  reason  already  indicated,  were  excluded 

*&£££« ■*>  indust.  ;“^onb;0^ 

from  the  fact  that  in  194*^?  opcrations  in  that  region;  this  rep- 
found  employment  m  lum  "  ,  ■  the  entire  industry.  In 

resents  over  half  of  total  ,  which  regi„ual  data  are 

August  1944,  the  most  recent  period 
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available,  straight-time  average  hourly  earnings  of  workers  in  logging 
camps,  sawmills,  veneer  mills,  plywood  mills,  and  cooperage-stock 
mills  were  13  to  53  percent  higher  in  the  North  than  in  the 
bouth.  In  all  branches  except  veneer  and  cooperage-stock  mills 
western  wages  were  more  than  double  those  in  the  South  (table  30)  * 

rde  sprpad  between  tbe  South  and  West  is  a  reflection  not  only 
of  differences  m  the  general  wage  levels  of  the  two  regions  but  also 
,  the  fact  that  southern  lumbering  operations  are  smaller  in  scale,  are 
less  mechanized,  and  utilize  a  higher  proportion  of  unskilled  workers. 

Table  ^.-Straight-Time  Average  Hourly  Earnings  of  Workers  in  the  Basic  Lumber 

Industry,  by  Region,  August  1944  1 


Industry  branch 


Basic  lumber:  Total.. 

Logging  camps . . 

Sawmills. . 

Veneer  mills _ III 

Plywood  mills.  . . 

Cooperage-stock  mills. 


West 1 


North  i 


$1.18 


1.37 

1.04 


1.03 


$0.73 

.81 

.69 

.62 

.62 

.59 


South  ‘ 


$0.52 

753 

.51 

.49 

.49 

.52 


Percent 
South  is 
of  North 


71 

66 

74 

79 

79 

88 


In  underground  bituminous-coal  mines  in  the  fall  of  1945,  straight- 
time  hourly  earnings  in  northern  and  southern  coal  production  districts 
ere  veiv  little,  contrary  to  the  general  pattern  in  many  industries.9 
owever,  in  both  of  these  regions,  earnings  were  on  the  whole  lower 
than  in  the  West,  where  less  than  10  percent  of  the  tonnage  is  pro¬ 
duced  I  able  31,  which  presents  the  wage  data  for  this  industry,  does 
not  show  a  single  rate  for  each  region  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
su  c  i\  i  mg  coal  production  districts  where  boundaries  crossed  regional 
hnes  For  this  reason  the  average  earnings  for  each  of  the  districts 

oHVi  G  r“fe  [eg!°ns  are  shown  separately.  It  will  be  seen  that, 
although  the  highest  southern  earnings  (District  7)  did  not  exceed 
he  highest  earnings  in  the  North  or  West,  several  districts  within 
the  South  had  averages  which  equaled  or  exceeded  those  in  the  North. 

n  strip  mines  the  spread  in  earnings  between  the  North  and  South 
was  noticeably  greater  than  in  underground  mines.  The  highest 
southern  strip  mining  earnings  were  12  cents  below  the  highest 
northern  earnmgs,  whereas  in  underground  mines  only  a  1-cent  differ¬ 
ence  separated  the  highest  district  in  each  of  these  regions.  Strip 
mining,  it  may  be  noted,  employs  approximately  18,000  workers 

5T  tadUStry'  566  BUre8U  °f  Lab°r  StatiStiCS’  Mletin  N°-  ^-Wages  In 
» ^  available  from  tbe  Bu.au  upon 
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nationally  as  against  more  than  300,000  in  underground  bituminous 

X  "be  WeTare  higher  than  in  tib.  d^“ 

between'northCT^and  southern  ^underground  mines  are  considerably 
less  marked. 

Table  ThT&S Z£fTi94S' 


Branch 


Underground  mines. . 


[Numoer  m 

North  * 

South  * 

West 4 

Branch 

North 1 

$1.12  (10) 
1.09  (11) 
1.08  (4) 
1.07  (2) 
1.05  (1) 
.97  (12) 

$1.11  (7) 
1.10  (3) 
1.07  (8) 
1.05  (6) 
.95  (14) 
.91  (9) 
.91  (13) 
.86  (15) 

$1.21  (19) 
1.18  (20) 
1.15  (16) 
1.09  (17) 

Strip  mines . 

■tori  number  of  occup 

$1.29  (10) 
1.27  (2) 
1.26  (ID 
1.21  (4) 
1.07  (1) 

.78  (12) 

ations. 

South  * 


$1.17  (3) 
1.14  (7) 
1.12  (15) 
1.11  (9) 
.96  (13) 


Western  Pennsylvania,. District  ivb  $L  Northern  West  Virginia,  ®  d  DartsofVirginia,  Tennessee, 

and  North  Carolina.  Distn^-^^l  of  Oklahoma.  ,7_Southern  Colorado.  District  19- 

ESS  ’ 

Wages  of  southern  railroad  workers  Jtii^hourly  eam- 

railroads  are  also  lo^er  t^“^Je^  ®he  Eastern  District,  85.0  cents 
mgs  m  1944  averaged  •  Western  District  (for 

in  the  Southern  District  and  87.5 '  0n  which  the  Interstate 

the  93  percent  of  all  emp  oyees  i  10  ’  observed  that 

Commerce  Commission  gives  had  lower 

unlike  most  other  industries,  wor  id  fact  the  wage  spread 

-  “  - south 

Rebuilding  and  printing 

based  on  average  union  hourly  rates  of  pay,  since  aa 

T^Tailway  Statistic  (or  ^ 

ssirsss:  - — -  of  the  M"  -4  w 

Del  uniform  throughout  the  United  States i  sine i  1M4.  region.  Generally  the  differentia* 

the  nonoperating  employees,  variations  m  rates  do  exist  are  in  the  unskilled  jobs  such  as  section- 

-  are  less  in  the  skilled  occupations  such  as  shop  ®ech  ^  brtween  the  Eastern  and  Southern  D»j 
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cmrently  on  wages  paid  on  all  types  of  jobs,  both  union  and  nonunion. 
In  table  32  these  rates  are  shown  for  only  two  broad  geographic  regions 
but  with  subdivisions  within  each  region  by  size  of  city. 

the  ,smal]est  cities,  uDion  rates  in  July  1945  were  lower  in 
e  South  than  in  the  North.  In  the  smaller  cities  (40,000  to  100  000 
population)  journeymen  in  the  building  trades  averaged  the  same  in 
both  regions,  while  in  book  and  job  printing,  union  workers  in  the 
South  had  higher  rates  than  workers  in  the  North  in  cities  of  this  size 
.  U  WlU  also  be  observed  that  the  North-South  differential  for  skilled 
journeymen  in  the  building  trades  was  considerably  less  than  for  the 
less  skilled  helpers  and  laborers.  In  the  largest  southern  cities 
journeymen  s  rates  were  9  percent  below  the  North  while  helpers  and 
laborers  rates  were  31  percent  lower.  The  differentials  for  the  least 
fk,  jobs  were  less  in  the  medium  and  smallest  sized  cities  but  even 
here  they  exceeded  the  wage  spread  for  the  skilled  job. 

Table  32.- Average  Union  Hourly  Rates  in  the  Building  and  Printing  Trades  by 
Population,  Group,  and  Reeion.  Tulv  lQdZ  b  ™ 


Trade 


Building  trades . . 

Journeymen . 

Helpers  and  laborers’ll' 


Printing  trades... 
Book  and  job. 
Newspapers.. 


Cities  of  250,000-500,000 
population 

Cities  of  100,000-250,000 
population 

North 

and 

Pacific 

03 

cities) 

South 

and 

South¬ 

west 

(8 

cities) 

Percent 
South 
is  of 
North 

North 

and 

Pacific 

(18 

cities) 

South 

and 

South¬ 

west 

(7 

cities) 

Percent 
South 
is  of 
North 

$1.49 

$1.30 

87 

$1.38 

$1.26 

91 

1 . 58 

1.  44 

91 

1.48 

1.33 

90 

1.02 

.70 

69 

.93 

.67 

72 

1.22 

1.20 

98 

1.23 

1.13 

92 

1. 10 

1.08 

98 

1.14 

.96 

84 

1.48 

1.35 

91 

1.35 

1.28 

95 

Cities  of  40,000-100,000 
population 


North 

and 

Pacific 

(7 

cities  ■) 


$1.31 

1.37 

.89 

1.15 

1.02 

1.29 


South 

and 

South¬ 

west 

(6 

cities  ■) 


Percent 
South 
is  of 
North 


$1.19 

1.37 

.77 

1.19 

1.11 

1.25 


91 

100 

87 

103 

109 

97 


Bouthwest. 


Variations  in  Wages  at  Various  Skill  Levels 

thf,<l,lestion  "-tether  workers  on  the  same  general  level 
of  skill  receive  the  same  straight-time  average  hourly  earnings  in  all 
regions  or  whether  there  are  characteristic  geographical  differences 
three  occupations,  believed  to  be  fairly  representative  of  the  skilled’ 
medium  skilled,  and  least  skilled  jobs  in  each  industry,  were  chosen 
for  analysis.  For  example,  for  the  telephone  industry  the  jobs 
selected  were  PBX  installers,  experienced  switchboard  operators  and 
cable  splicers  helpers;  for  the  work-shirt  industiy,  the  jobs  included 

tion  of  occupations  had  been  based  on  a  detailed  t  h  f*™  °fe!'r°r  would  have  been  reduced  if  the  selec- 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (Wnre  Ae  i  f  u  occupatlonal  wa^  relationships  in  each  industry, 
already  appeared  fa  a  sS ^  *  Undertaken  SUchstudies‘  *  of  which  haTe 
These  studies  arc  now  available  for  machi '  ’  r<‘Por  s  entitled,  ‘Occupational  Wage  Relationships.” 
P-e,  For  purpMesof  the  present  !°Ms'  and  eIeCtric  “d 

study  of  each  industry.  For  this  reason  the  eh»n  ccssary  t0  choose  occupations  prior  to  a  detailed 
y.  ror  tms  reason,  the  chance  of  error  cannot  be  entirely  dismissed. 
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*•  regions  "ere  ;atidv 

J:X  to  th£r  «W™ 

SitSI  respect  to  the  three  grades  of  labor  are 
shown  below.  Rank  1  represents  the  highest  wage  level. 

Skilled  SemiskHled  Unskilled 
-  job  job  j°b 

1  1  1 

Pacific -  2  2  3 

Middle  Atlantic - - "  332 

Great  Lakes -  1 4  4  4 

New  England - ,4  5  5 

Border  States -  g  17  7 

Southwest -  766 

Middle  West - g  17  8 

Southeast - 

i  Tied  with  another  region  for  same  positidb.  _ 

The  Pacific  and  Southeast  rank  highest  and  lowest  respectively, 
on  this  basis,  just  as  they 

workers  in  each  industry.  e  ’  f  semiskilled  jobs,  while 

the  Southwest  for  last  ^S1  t  ere  f0Und  to  be  at  the  same 

New  England  and  the  Border  States  7®  end  of  the  wage  scale, 

level  with  respect  to  sk  e  jo  •  New  England  also  retained 

the  Middle  Atlantic,  Grea  ,  workers  The  major  change 

the  places  shown  on  the  asis  ^  terms  Qf  ap  workers, 

was  for  the  Middle  West,  a  ou§  ,  an<^  semiskilled  jobs  and  third 
it  has  next  to  the  lowest  ™  es  or  indicated  is  not  too 

lowest  in  the  case  of  unskiUed  jobs,  ^  over-all 

rr- Sd^re! by  a  snraf, 

mXMMisTy  "EiS 

as  wen  as  in  — d  and 

unskilled  jobs.13 

1J  Owing  to"space  limitations,  it  is  not  *eqne»t. 

rates  in  the  country,  in  a  few  industries  ^err  rates  were  a^  ^  ^  Southeast  ^  January  1945  compawd  with 

seLess  hosiery  machinery  had  an  hourly  rate  of 
and  99  cents  in  New  England  and  the  Southeast,  respectively. 
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It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  there  are  characteristic  regional 
age  differences,  whether  the  analysis  is  made  on  the  basis  of  all 
workers  or  m  terms  of  various  skill  levels.  The  Southeast  was  the 
owest  wage  area  from  the  viewpoint  of  average  wages  of  skilled  and 
esser  skilled  workers  and,  at  the  opposite  extreme,  was  the  Pacific 
sMJ0n’  "l  h  *he  hlghest  wages  for  worker  at  comparable  levels  of 

WAGE  SPREAD  BETWEEN  SKILLED  AND  UNSKILLED  GRADES 

The  fact  that  each  region  has  a  characteristic  wage  position  with 
respect  to  workers  at  different  skill  levels  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  spread  between  wages  for  the  highest  and  lowest  grades  of 
work  is  uniform  for  aU  regions  even  in  a  single  industry.  Intra¬ 
industry  differences  are  affected  not  only  by  the  peculiar  regional 
conditions  governing  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  labor  but  also  by 
the  fact  that  products  manufactured  in  a  single  industry  are  not  uni¬ 
form  regionally,  the  organization  of  production  varies  in  degree  of 
mechanization  and  size  of  operation,  and  these,  in  turn,  affect  the 
character  of  the  labor  force.  Within  a  single  industry,  also,  differences 
m  de^ee  of  unionization  and  methods  of  wage  payment  influence  not 
only  the  general  wage  level  but  the  relationship  of  wages  among 
occupations  as  well.  B 

i  :?jn,anaIJsls  oi  straight-time  average  hourly  earnings  of  the  selected 
ifled  and  unskffled  job  m  each  of  the  industries  included  in  this 
study  revealed  the  following: 

unikillt!th?p8h^  a\regions  the  skUled  P«d  more  than  the 
unskilled,  the  differential  in  each  industry  varied  from  region  to 
region.  ° 

(2)  On  the  whole,  the  wage  spread  was  narrowest  in  the  highest 
Sougthw^°n’  the  PaCifiC,  ^  WideSt  ^  the  l0W6St’  the  Southeast  and 

(3)  While  the  Great  Lakes  States  and  New  England,  two  other 
lugh  wage  regions,  also  showed  a  narrower  skilled-unskilled  wage 

J*®"?  ^ha,n  *he  loIwest  wa£e  regions,  the  Middle  Atlantic  States, 
second  highest  m  the  national  wage  scale,  appeared  to  have,  on  the 

rage,  as  wi  e  a  differential  as  the  southern  regions  but  for  different 
reasons. 

t  In  tte  Pf ffic  re«i™  comparatively  narrow  spread  was  more 

Dosirion  of  ‘  y  ^  lCTel  °f  UnskiUed  wa«es  th“  the 

position  oi  skilled  wages. 

(5)  In  the  Middle  Atlantic,  the  opposite  situation  seemed  to  prevail 
ith  earnings  of  skilled  workers  (compared  to  the  national  Average 

^°nSlderably  highev  than  those  of  unskilled  workers, 
frnrri  !  .Sou1theast’  ^  wages  of  both  groups  varied  considerably 

rom  the  national  average  for  each  industry,  with  a  somewhat  larger 
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difference  indicated  by 

ing  to  observe  the  opposite  tendencies  in  lumber  in  1944 

the  two  most  important  m  ^  unskiUed  workers  was  con- 

the  differential  against  the  South  uno  g  For  example>  skilled 

siderably  greater  amMig  ^  wage  advantage 

headrig  sawyers  in  the  North  had  *7  cdgermen,  the 

over  southern  workers  in  thi  g  P’  ,  f  unskilled  off -bearers  the 
northern  differential  was  37  percent  and  for  unskffled^  ^  & 

spread  was  43  ^  C“  ^  differentials  against  the  South  in 

survey  made  m  AP"l-May  ^  least  skilled  jobs  were 

straight-time  average  hourly  earning  For  ex- 

decidely  smaller  than  df  ™°ters,  and^aintenance  electri- 

ample,  loom  fixers,  mam  en  JP  ’er  hour  in  New  England 

"d  sTet^  “dd  LTrSota^  rates  in  both  regions 

WS"26  other  industries  e^dm  "east, 14  showed 

that  the  differential  between  averag  the  unskilled  than  for  the 

and  the  national  average  was  -  the  opposite  relationship 

skilled  job;  for  the  330iat  idl  5  g«ment 

seemed  to  prevad.  It  ’  for  skilled  workers,  whereas  m  the 

industries  had  a  larger  "^0”eatest  for  the  unskilled, 
metalworking  industries  the  p  showed  different  relation- 

The  two  branches  of  the  hosiery  industry  ,  t  for 

ships.  In  the  avera|e  was 

fqu:i"ie  job  but  fell  short  by  2  percent  in  the  case  of  the 

“ttifalthough  the  d“  “d^e-e^hl 
wages  in  the  Southeast  was  m  general  affected  to  g 

®  . .  •  A T  Tn  t  te>A 


Ferrous  foundries.— 
Nonferrous  foundries 

Power  laundries - 

Footwear,  other  than  rubber 
Electric  light  and  power---— 
Limited  price  variety  stores— 

Sfchfni^toSiscellaneous:-_:: 

Fabricated4! struct  ural  steel  - 
Upholstered  wood  furniture.. 

Department  stores  - 

Power  boilers. . 

Seamless  hosiery- 
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71 

85 

86 
87 
89 
78 
89 

92 

93 
92 
96 
98 

100 


Women’s  and  misses  dresses. 
Men’s  and  boys’  dress  shuts. 
Overall  and  industrial  gar 

ments _ 

Work  pants - - - 

Work  shirts . . 

Sheet  metal  - - - 

Structural  clay  products - 

Bakeries - - - 

Wood.bfurniture,  not  uphol¬ 
stered. 

Cigars— 


83 

85 

87 

87 

69 

71 

72 


74 

78 
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*he  low  wages  of  unsldlled  workers,  in  a  significant  numberof  industries 
Med  wages  Showed  a  greater  deviation  from  the  nationaUverage 

observed  pr°bable  tbat  the  sitmti™ 

observed  m  194o-46  represents  a  considerable  change  from  the  prewar 

situation  because  of  the  fact  that  wages  of  the  lowest  paid  workers  in 

morTlS;  skUkdUrU,g  ““  ^  te“ded  ‘°  riSe  foSter  th“  those  °f 

Some  Conditions  Affecting  Southern  fFages 

.  l0W:Wage  leTel  of  the  80,1111  *  ‘•ccounted  for  in  large  measure 
nnsM  Prijdomm<lnce  of  agriculture  and  the  relatively  largf  supply”* 
unskilled  labor  competing  for  jobs  in  comparatively  few  industries 
Other  important  factors  include  a  large  population  relative 2  Z 
plojment  opportunities,  decentralization  of  industry,  comparative 

by  the  str841011-  a“d  “  0f  “or  legislation 

wageTefel  “-rtf6  UndfIy!n?  ““ditions  act  to  alter  the  southern 
g  evel.  The  growth  of  industry,  which  received  considerable 
impetus  during  the  war,  exerts  an  upward  pull  on  wages  depending 

tacrealeT theaCSo0nthf  Tf  ^‘7  “S  the  “atural  rate  01  Population 
c  ease  m  the  South,  labor  displacement  in  agriculture  migration 

out  of  the  region  and  the  rapidity  of  southern  industrial  development 

The  extension  of  unionization  and  the  raising  of  the  legal  S 

ge  also  contribute  toward  the  establishment  of  a  higher  wage  level 

The  prewar  40-cent  minimum  wage  has  already  been  rendered  obso- 

war  and  “  ^  ^ 

A  strong  downward  pull  on  the  southern  wage  level  mav  be  exerted 
as  e  result  of  an  accelerated  growth  in  the  number  of  workers  looking 
for  industrial  jobs.  This  could  be  effected,  for  example  bv  a  Seaf 

famaor>me^  °f  agncultural  workers  if  cotton  harvesting  and  other 
arm  operations  were  generally  more  mechanized.14  If  such  a  rev 

ohtionury  technological  development  is  not  accompanied  by  a  la™ 

on  th  m  lu6  mdustnaI  and  related  demand  for  labor,  ^pressure 

OneoLeUkgefartn0naf1CUltUral  leVel  C0Uld  be  co^derable. 
of  l  b  f  ,Ct1°r’  of  course>  wou]d  be  the  extent  to  which  the  size 

of  the  southern  labor  force  was  affected  by  out-migration 

wa-P  de^rmindfCatl0n  °f  V™  °f  the  many  elements  that  enter  into 
problem  and  X  d^^  ®ufficien^  to  reveal  tke  complexities  of  the 
em  wage  lox  mvolved  111  a^icipating  what  the  south- 

relation  to  ottrlt  “7  to  be  “  tho  io 

"S“  Pet8r  F'  DmCker:  Mt  Kta*  Cotto“  («»  Harper’s  Magazine,  May  1946,  pp.  473-480). 


VI— Wages  in  Specific  Industries  in  the  South 1 

This  section  contains  relatively  brief  accounts  of  wages  in  an 

important  group  of  southern  in  analyses  are  based  were 

The  detailed  wage  surveys  on  »]“ch  these  an  ^  dat&  in 

nrade  at  various  “VeverMess,  they  provide 

most  cases  are  not  strict  y  in  the  South  and  therefore 

valuable  insight  into  the  s  iuc  differentials,  which  dealt 

supplement  the  discussion  of  regional  wage  .diner 

mainly  with  wage  levels. 

Cotton  Textiles 

The  manufacture  of  <»tton  tCTtiles  (vroven  ^^ough  most  of  the 

most  important  S1^gl<;  lJ1  ar^irregular  belt  extending  from  southern 
industry  is  concentrated  m  am  g  and  Georgia  to  central 

^  are  found  m  all  Southern  Stalest 
-Tt  S  has  H**^*^^ 

in  the  manufacture  -  fabrics  and  hosiery,  but  has  a 

larger  <B0  percent)  than  in  the  related 

‘“h  the  manufacture  of  — “^2 
differentiated  operations,  it  is  co  condusion  of  the  spinmng 

the  operations  at  only  wo  points. on  cones  or  spools  and  can  be 
process,  at  which  time  the  ^s  wound^on  cone  ^  ^  kniuing 

;r“rrtat“mle  t  doth  can  be  transported,  if  necessary,  to  a 

office  in  Atlanta,  Ga.;  except  for  coal  m  g  ,  wage  Analysis  Branch. 

^h“s^ 

Sef?oDr  the  purposes  of  this  -yj  ^  Arkansas. 

Georgia,  Florida,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  tne 
Louisiana,  and  Texas. 
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separate  plant  for  dyeing  and  finishing.  Individual  mills  may,  there- 
ore  consist  of  any  of  these  three  general  divisions  alone  or  in  com- 
bination.  The  typical  southern  cotton-textile  mill  is  an  integrated 
establishment,  combining  the  spinning  and  weaving  departments 
Some  of  these  integrated  mills  also  have  finishing  departments,  and 
neis  do  a  limited  amount  of  simple  dyeing.  The  typical  plant 
produces  a  relatively  standard  type  of  cloth,  such  as  sheetings,  twills 

fahr,r,dUCkR  ^  C  °th‘  In  leSSer  ^uantities  there  appear  other 

abacs  such  as  ginghams,  chambray,  napped  goods,  gauze,  or  towel- 

mg  Although  some  large  establishments  produce  a  variety  of  goods 
most  mills  have  found  it  advantageous  to  limit  their  output  to  onlv  a 
fejv  i  elated  items  A  number  of  cotton  mills  are  also  produefng 
fabrics  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  spun  rayon 

Somewhat  smaller  in  total  employment  but  still  important  are  the 
region  s  cotton  yarn  (spinning)  mills.  These  mills  sell  yarn  to  weav- 

SomTo fth  P  antn  kn,tt,ing  Seamless  hosiery  or  underwear  fabrics. 

^  ^ain  miUs  produce  c°mbed  yarn,  which  has  gone  through 
an  additional  preparatory  process  that  removes  the  shorter  fibers 
making  the  yarn  stronger  and  of  better  appearance.  Combed  yarns 
are  desirable  for  knit  goods.  ^ 

Independent  weaving  mills  are  not  found  in  large  number  in  the 
South,  being  more  important  in  certain  Northern  States.  Such  nulls 
usually  produce  the  less  common  types  of  cloth,  such  as  plush  or 
upholstery  fabrics  which  may  require  several  varieties  of  yarn 

Some'hit ^  fr0m  theSe  ^ral  classifications. 

Some  integrated  mills  do  not  maintain  an  exact  balance  between 

resXngTTe  tWT'ingideParlmrtS  may  Sel1  0r  bu^  Jam  as  a 
•  tendency  toward  the  operation  of  multiple  plants  under 

“17“  “  reS“lted  ”  the  increased  integration  of  produc- 
ei  a  given  company,  though  separate  processes  may  still  be 
carried  on  m  individual  establishments. 

JLV  ™ber  ®f  years  tbe  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  made 
industry8  ^he  r  W&gC  practices  in  the  cotton-textile 

1Q4C  be  resuIts  of  the  latest  study,  based  upon  an  April-Mav 

946  pay-roil  period,  form  the  basis  for  this  summary  analyses  5 
ata  are  provided  m  this  report  for  three  types  of  mills— integrated 
establishments  and  mdependent  yarn  and  independent  weaving'nnlN 
Dyem  and  finishing  departments  connected  with  integrated  e^ stab-' 
W^are  mchided,  but  independent  dyeing  and  finishing 

Labor  Statistics  on  request! ’  ^  ^  Pen0<ls  “  1941,  1943>  111(1  1944  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of 

tiAsstuTy^toWa^ 
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•  1  1,J  nViniit  one-third  of  the  cotton-textile 

ment.  However,  su  proportion,  it  was  necessary  in 

Z  daTLr  tlm  region  as  a  whole* 

^tenta^r^ 

average  hourly  earnings 

s=rvw*~“E  ^ 

tegrated  mills,  where  eamrngs  averaged  75  al  ^ 

in  southeastern  weaving  nulls  were  slightly  ahov  s  b  t  the 

and  those  in  yarn  mills  throughout  the  South  were  ^  ^ 

number  of  workers  in  these ,tmoi ”  e.  Most  of  the 

XS  eto\he 

'Tvtog^Tt' 1!a“tgap'ropaortions  of  higher-  and  lower-skilled  work- 
weaving,  me  vaiymg  p  i  ,  inform  ted  mills  account, 

prs  among  spinning  mills,  weavmg  mdls,  and  mtegiatea  mm 

lam  more  than  employees  in  the  same  jota***™*  ^  ^ 
Average  earnings  were  higher  in  •»*£££  ^“ts  manu- 
m  the  Southwest,  owing  P  ?  recent  wage  increases  had  reached 
factured  and  partly  to  the  .  eamiBgs  of  men  workers 

fewer  southwestern  nnl  .  &n  hour.  Proportionately, 

exceeded  those  of  women  y  gher.skilled  jobs,  but,  again,  men 

KS  — i  *• — w  “  •" 

types  of  mills  relatively  little  skill 

large  numbers  of  worke  P  filling  haulers,  and 

and  sweepers,  hand  trucked,  ro  g  above  the  base  or 

battery  hands  receive  rates  at  01  only  -  - 

minimum  rate.  ,^Q_+a  Love  centered  about 

During  the  past  «“t 

SteoX7in  OetbermS^riginaUy  set  25  cents  an  hour  as  *e 

in  Monthly  Labor  Review,  December  1941  (p.  1490). 
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minimum  rate  for  the  cotton -textile  industry  and  provided  for  gradual 
increases  to  40  cents  an  hour  in  1944.  ^ 

recommended  by  the  Textile  Industry  Committee  established  unde? 

rate  to  32*5  r  ^  ^  Administrator>  raised  the  minimum 

rate  to  32.5  cents  an  hour  in  October  1939,  to  37.5  cents  in  June  1941 

and  to  the  40-cent  level  by  April  1942.  During  the  period  in  which 

in  6 th  atl°n -1  ^  Lab°r  B°ard  Was  in  °Pcration.  additional  increases 

Labor  r'TT  ?  °"CUrred-  The  rulin^  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  affecting  the  cotton-textile  industry  took  the  form  of 

general  increases  raising  the  minimum  rate  to  a  specified  level  with 

mum  °tT '  T  “CreaT  ^  CGntS  t0  aU  WOrkers  above  the  mini¬ 
mum.  These  rulings  usually  applied  directly  to  only  small  segments 

of  the  industry  but  most  of  the  other  plants  soon  adjusted  wlges  in 
accordance  with  the  rulings.  This  Board  and  its  successor  the 
Rational  Wage  Stabilization  Board,  approved  increases  in  the  mini¬ 
um  rate  to  47.5  cents8  an  hour  in  August  1942,  to  50  cents  an  hour 
February  1944,  to  55  cents  m  February  1945,  and  to  65  cents  in 
January  1946.  Although  slightly  less  than  half  of  the  southeastern 
miUs  studied  reported  a  65-cent  minimum  rate  in  April-May  1946 

more^than  haK^f ^the^workers^6  ^  ^  ™d 

mmn'rate^Tn^11  Q  the  imp°rt ance  of  the  mini- 

mum  rate.  In  the  Southeast  only  14  percent  of  the  plant  workers 

cent  oT  th?8  ia’R  65  tV bS’-t!Ut  tllG  hOUrly  eaniin-s  of  ^most  50  per- 
cent  of  the  workers  fell  within  the  10-cent  range  from  65  cents  to 

moreThan  *25  ^  ^  gr°UP  WGre  at  the  65’cent  rate  or  not 

“ported  55  and  62  A  n,mber  °f  -^western  mills 

Dement  of  t6  d  minimum  rates,  however,  so  that  about  45 

P  t  ,  ie  workers  m  the  Southwest  were  receiving  less  than  65 

rluwT  V946;  17  PerCe,lt  65-cem  ™! 

or  shght  y  above;  and  only  about  30  percent  of  the  workers  received 
rates  between  65  and  75  cents  an  hour.  The  effects  of  the  lower 
minimum  in  the  Southwest  are  also  noted  in  the  higher  wage  brackets 
n  the  Southeast  62.5  percent  of  the  workers  received  less  than  75 

stalLh"  8^nCOmP8,r1rth  77  6  PerM;,t  “  'he  Southwest  and! 
or  :  ’  V"  r  ,ceut  of  the  southeastern  workers  received  less  than 

less  T  an  boiir’  but  91  3  Percent  of  those  in  the  Southwest  received 
less  than  that  amount.  An  hourly  rate  of  $1  constituted  the 

~  Ka  U.Pper  imit  for  botb  sections,  with  only  4.3  percent  of  the 

Earnings  of  Selected  OccupationsTn  CoUon^extnc  Se®  A™age  Hourly 

Fourth  Regional  War  Labor  Board  February  a  v  ’  k  f  d  AftCr  M  age  Increases  Granted  by  the 
Labor  Statistics,  Serial  No.  ^  ’  >  3  l°  N°Vember  «*«.  Atlanta  Regional  Office,  Bureau  of 
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i  .nrl  2  1  percent  of  the  southwestern  workers 
southeastern  workers  and  2.1  perce 

receiving  $1  or  more.  WOrkers  were  found  at  or 

A  larger  proportion  of  women  than  m  ^  ^  for  example,  16 

just  above  the  minimum  •  less  than  65  cents  an  hour, 

percent  of  the  women  i  ■  cents'  but  13.2  percent  of  the 

and  70.7  percent  received  less  ^7  ^  ^ ^  percent  received  less 
men  received  less  than  5  ‘  the  scale,  only  0.9  percent  of 

than  75  cents  an  hour.  Joe  P  nl  o{  the  men  exceeded 

the  women  received  $1  or  more,  ou 

this  rate.  occupational  wage  structure 

Average  earnings  of  workers  mk< Jg46  wage  survey.9 

s:  •>  *«■  -  ^ 

eral  skihs  such  as  electricians,  ,  J,amings  averaged  more 

than  90Xee7ntsTanShEou°r  m  IpS-May  1946,  is  composed  exclusively  of 

m£(2)WThke  lower-skilled  m“^"Xued°pro^3S  "S  such  as 

rtrSerwers,  and 

i^large^number*  oT women^'employed  as  weavers,  appear  in  this 

group.  .  ,  iOT,a  illustrated  by  doffers,  spinners, 

^  U  79  “nts  dw“ 

^SKelat^ely  unskiUed  ^^rs^  ar7engS 

custodial  workers,  and  the  gre  ^  rfttes  of  pay  approximated 

“  "heP— ,  rate  and  whose  average  earnings 

did  not  rise  above  67  to  68  “nts.^  generaUy  were  paid 

As  suggested  above,  s  .  m  the  same  occupations, 

higher  rates  than  southwestern  waiters  ^  women  ^ 

Men  workers  also  receive  g  differences  were  not  great,  how- 

‘“dtrseW  occupations  in  the  Southwest  women  workers 
received  more  than  men  workers.  obtained  from  the  Bureau 

>  Detailed  reports  .howto,  oeoupatlo...  e.m»P  lor  iurllv.du.l »■ 
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Regional  averages,  of  course,  conceal  the  usual  and  significant 
differences  in  occupational  rates  among  individual  mills,  even  within 
the  same  labor  market  area. 

In  addition  to  differences  in  the  rates  paid  to  individual  workers 
and  minor  differences  among  mills  in  equipment  and  processes,  certain 
broad  factors  are  generally  considered  to  influence  earnings  in  various 
mills.  The  effects  of  three  such  factors — method  of  wage  payment, 
unionization,  and  size  of  establishment/ — may  be  discussed  briefly  in 
terms  of  selected  occupations.11  Although  there  are  some  exceptions, 
incentive  workers,  within  the  occupations  compared,  received  higher 
average  rates  than  time  workers;  union  plants  paid  higher  rates  Than 
nonunion  plants;  and  larger  establishments  paid  higher  rates  than 
smaller  establishments.  Moreover,  integrated  mills  paid  higher  rates 
than  yarn  mills  in  the  occupations  for  which  comparison  was  made. 

Incentive  wage  plans  (predominantly  piece  rates)  appeared  in  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  mills  visited  and  affected  36  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  workers.  Plant-wide  incentive  plans  are  rare  in  the 
textile  industry,  but  certain  occupations  are  paid  almost  exclusively 
on  a  tune  basis  and  other  occupations  are  predominantly  incentive. 

OCCUPATIONAL  WAGE  RELATIONSHIPS 

In  preparing  material  for  table  34,  the  average  earnings  for  each 
occupation  in  each  mill  were  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  average 
earnings  of  male  janitors  in  the  respective  mills.  Separate  computa¬ 
tions  were  made  for  men  and  women  workers  and  for  time  and  incentive 
workers  in  each  occupation.  Thus,  the  pattern  of  rates  in  each  mill 
was  related  to  an  appropriate  base  within  the  mill’s  own  rate  structure, 
and  variations  in  wage  levels  among  mills  were  eliminated.  The 
average  (median)  of  the  relatives  for  the  key  occupations  studied  in 
the  southeastern  mills  are  presented,  together  with  the  range  within 
which  half  of  the  establishment  relatives  fell.12  No  attempt  was  made 
to  adjust  these  averages  to  take  account  of  differences  in  size  among 
the  mills,  but  each  establishment  was  given  an  equal  weight  in  the 
positional  average.  The  use  of  the  median  also  tends  to  eliminate 
extreme  variations  caused  by  peculiarities  in  certain  mills  which  would 
tend  to  distort  the  general  pattern  of  occupational  relationships.13 

battery  hands’ Mrd  tenders’ ring  frame  spi— ^  io°m 

JsfhT  tn° n  UPat!°DS  Wh,iCh  aTared  in  only  8  few  Plants  omitted  from  this  analysis.  It  was  not 

Z  region  Jwel  LTr  T  f°r  **  S°Uthwest  because  the  small  number  of  plants  studied  in 

>>  A  detail  Pr0dUC'’  mtr°duced  eonsiderable  instability  into  the  occupational  data. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  occupational  wage  relationships  will  appear  in  a  forthcoming  bulletin. 
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Table  34.  Indexes  < 


Occupation,  method  of  wage  payment,’  and  sex 


Men 


Battery  hands,  T. - - 

Card  grinders,  T  . . . 

Card  tenders,  T.  - - - - 

Carpenters,  maintenance,  1 . . 

Doffers,  spinning  frame,  T  - 

Coffers,  spinning  frame,  I  . 

Electricians,  maintenance,  T . 

Filling  hands,  T.  ----- . 

Inspectors,  cloth,  hand,  1  -  - 

Inspectors,  cloth,  machine,  1  --------- 

Loom  fixers,  other  than  jacquard,  I  -  - 
Machinists,  maintenance,  1 - 

Maintenance  men,  general  utility,  T. 

Mechanics,  maintenance,  T - 

Koving  men,  T__. . . . 

Second  hands,  T - - - . 

Slasher  tenders,  T . . . — 

Slubber  tenders,  T. - - 


Slubber  tenders,  I ----- - - 

Spinners,  ring  frame,  I . . - . - . 

Truckers!  hand,  general,  including  bobbin  boys,  T- 

Twister  tenders,  T-- - - - 

Twister  tenders,  I . - . . . ~ 


Watchmen,  T. — — — -  -  -  -  - 
Weavers,  plain  automatic  loom,  l  .- 
Weavers,  plain  automatic  loom,  I--- 

Weavers,  dobby  loom,  I  -  -  - . 

Winders,  yarn,  T - - 

Winders,  yarn,  I- . . 

Women 

Battery  hands,  T . - . 

Battery  hands,  I - - - - 

Doffers,  spinning  frames,  I - 

Doffers,  spinning  frames,  I- . - 

Inspectors,  cloth,  hand,  1  -  -  - - 

Inspectors,  cloth,  machine,  I - 


Janitors,  T— . — 

Roving  men,  T-- . 

Slubber  tenders,  I  ----- 
Spinners,  ring  frame,  1  - 
Spinners,  ring  frame,  I-- 
Stock  clerks,  T - 


Twister  tenders,  T_. . - 

Twister  tenders,  I - .  -  -  - ~ 

Weavers,  plain  automatic  loom,  I 

Weavers,  dobby  loom,  I - 

Winders,  yarn,  T - - - 

Winders,  yarn,  I-- - - 


Number  of 
establish¬ 
ments 

M 

w 

Median 

iddle  range 
thin  which 
half  of  the 
establish¬ 
ments  fell 

34 

105 

102-106 

1R3 

137 

126-141 

180 

108 

104-111 

148 

128 

117-145 

112 

105-119 

113 

128 

122-135 

147 

137-159 

103 

100-107 

33 

112 

106-116 

37 

107 

110 

105-114 

153 

146-157 

114 

147 

138-157 

131 

115-143 

130 

140 

132-148 

179 

103 

100-105 

159 

142-171 

l?o 

129 

120-137 

47 

111 

105-120 

129 

123-135 

117 

113-123 

97 

123 

110-134 

102 

100-105 

111 

105-116 

32 

126 

120-134 

187 

103 

100-108 

126 

118-131 

103 

133 

126-138 

25 

140 

129-148 

28 

106 

102-109 

19 

110 

105-120 

96 

105 

102-107 

108 

106-110 

19 

107 

104-114 

121 

114-126 

106 

105-109 

105 

103-111 

87 

100 

98-100 

103 

102-105 

125 

115-132 

6£ 

108 

103-115 

115 

109-121 

i< 

IB 

108-117 

3 

7  10" 

105-113 

a  12 

111-132 

10 

5  12< 

123-136 

5  13 

126-142 

9  10 

6  101-108 

"■  13 

7  1  U 

5  109-121 

WAGE  PRACTICES 

Increasing  attention  has  been  paid  during  recent  years  to  certain 
practices  which  affect  gross  income  of  the  workers  u 
appear  in  the  wage  scales.  At  the  time  of  this  study  151  of  the  223 
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establishments  visited  in  the  South  reported  paid  vacations  of  1  week 
after  1  year  of  service.  Similarly,  101  plants  reported  insurance  or 
pension  plans  applicable  to  plant  workers.  About  nine-tenths  of 
the  pkns  included  life  insurance  and  about  one-half  included  some  form 
of  health  insurance.  In  addition  to  the  average  hourly  earnings 
presented  in  this  report,  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  plants 
visited  reported  the  payment  of  some  type  of  nonproduction  bonus 
predominantly  Christmas  bonuses.  If  the  total  amount  of  such 
nonproduction  bonuses  was  averaged  over  all  plant  workers  in  the 

industry,  approximately  0.3  cent  would  be  added  to  the  average 
earnings.  & 

Table  tt.— General  Wage  Increases  in  Cotton  Textiles,  in  Southeastern  Areas  *  April- 
May  1946  to  AuS-  15>  1946,  Averaged  Over  All  Workers  Studied  '  ? 


Area 


Charlotte,  N.  C _ 

Statesville,  N.  C _ 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C-.~~.l__ 
Other  areas,  North  Carolina 
Greenville-Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
Laurens- Green  wood-New- 

berry,  S.  C _ 

Gaffney- York-Chester-Union," 
s.  c _ 

Other  areas,  South  Carolina. "  ’ ~ 


Hourly  wage 
increase 


Average 

amount 


Cents 

7.8 
8.1 
6.6 

5.3 
8.1 

7.9 

8.2 

7.4 


Percent¬ 

age 


10.  5 
10.8 
8.5 
7.3 

10.9 

10.5 

11.9 
10.3 


Area 


Hourly  wage 
increase 


Average 

amount 


Augusta,  Ga. -Aiken,  S.  C 
Gainesville-Athens,  Ga 

Northwest  Georgia _ HI 

West  Central  Georgia _ 

Other  areas,  Georgia.. . I" 

Anniston-Talladega-Gadsden, 

Ala _ _ _ 

East  Central  Alabama 
Other  areas,  Alabama _ 


Cents 

7.3 
7.6 

7.1 

8.1 

7.4 

3.8 
8.0 

7.9 


Percent¬ 

age 


9.9 
10.4 
9.9 
11.3 
10. 1 

5.0 

10.7 

11.0 


i  Similar  information  is  not  available  for  the  Southwest. 

RECENT  WAGE  CHANGES 

Subsequent  to  the  April-May  1946  pay-roll  period  covered  in  the 
Bureau  s  last  complete  survey  of  the  cotton-textile  industry,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  textile  mills  granted  wage  increases.  Most  of  these 
adjustments  were  in  the  form  of  a  general  increase  of  8  cents  an  hour 
raismg  the  minimum  rate  to  73  cents.  A  large  number  of  these  in- 
u  cases  became  effective  in  late  July  or  early  August.  A  brief  resurvey 
of  the  mills  included  in  the  original  survey  was  made  to  determine  the 
increases  that  had  occurred  between  April-May  and  August  15  (table 

Adjustments  of  the  occupational  wage  data  by  the  factor  presented 
m  tins  table  will  not  normally  result  in  the  same  average  hourly 
i  mngs  as  would  be  obtamed  by  a  completely  new  field  survey  since 
it  does  not  take  mto  account  other  factors  affecting  earnings  Such 
ac  ors  as  changes  in  output  of  incentive  workers,  different  rates  of 
turn-over,  and  employment  shifts  among  plants  are  not  included  in 
tne  general  wage  changes. 
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Additional  plants  lr„e 7ZJZt 
Average  hourly  earning  industry  rose  from  80.3  cents  in 

as  a  whole  for  the  cotton-textde  mdnetty  rose  Ir  of 

July  1946  to  87.6  cents  m  August,  ““ 

8  cents.  These  average  earnmgs  rose  lur^r  88  8 
in  September  and  to  89.2  cents  plants, 

^ wMch  had  reported 

raises  prior  to  August  15. 

Hosiery 

The  hosiery  industry  is  compos^  broadly  ^-Whes- 
level  exists  between  Z 

dissimilarities  in  manufactuimg  procosse  4 

labor  force,  location,  umontzatron,  and  other  fa^  ^  complicated 
Women’s  full-fashioned  hosiery,  p  before  the  war. 

f  T-  aVd  rnms  Statistics  in  January 

fashioned  mills  studied  uy  i  t  This  proportion 

1440  reported  nylon  hosiery  as  their  majoi  pioduc  .  P 

although  some  women's  hosiery  is  also  produced. 

FULL-FASHIONED  HOSIERY 

T  Tnnuarv  1946  plant  workers  in  full-fashioned  hosiery  mills  in 
-  ~  ^ ^1  f  -£ 

overtime  and  night  work.  T  &  WOrkers  nationahy 

the  M  of  ^southeastern  workers 

averaged  97  cents.  Appi  y  •  0f  iess  than  65  cents  as 

had  straight-tune  average  hourlyca™  8  Middle  Atlantic 

compared  with  approximately  16  percent  m 

8  Occupational  earnings  of  men  in  the  Southeast  ranged 

an  horn-  (straight  time)  foi  watc  *“  numerically  (single-unit 
of  knitters.  The  largest  group  of  tatters  numem  y 

and  backrack14)  averaged  $  •  •  average  of  59  cents  for 

Atlantic  States  ranged  from  a  straight-t  8 

watchmen  to  $2.06  for  a  comparatively  small  gioup 

-T^TTnitter  operates  a  legger  machine  with  a  backrack  attachment  that  permits.  Lmtting  t  e 
complete  stocking  in  one  operation. 
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fwlged  $f  ^  t>0<'kraCk  kn'tterS  ‘n  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 

Among  women  employees  in  the  Southeast,  earnings  ranged  from 
cents  for  inexperienced  loopers,  toe  and  heel,  to  $1.06  for  single- 
umt  knitters;  the  corresponding  averages  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  were  61  cents  and  $1.44.  In  terms  of  employment,  the  most 
impoitant  occupations  for  women  were  seamers  and  toppers.  Women 
averaged  73  cents  and  70  cents,  respectively,  in  these  occupations  in 
the  Southeast  and  92  cents  and  94  cents  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 
Wages  were  slightly  higher,  on  the  whole,  in  union  as  compared 
with  nonunion  mills.  More  striking  differences  were  apparent,  how¬ 
ever,  when  mills  were  grouped  by  size  and  by  size  of  community 
wages  tended  to  vary  directly  with  size  of  plant  and  size  of  community 
T  he  most  usual  weekly  work  schedule  in  January  1946  was  40  hours.' 
Jkxtra-sluft  operation  was  reported  by  a  majority  of  the  mills;  a 
differential  generally  of  5  cents  was  paid  to  second-shift  workers  in 
about  hall  the  mills  operating  on  a  multishift  basis.  Insurance  and 
plans  were  more  prevalent  in  the  Southeast  than  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  region,  while  paid  vacations  were  more  common  in 
the  latter  area. 

SEAMLESS  HOSIERY 

In  the  seamless  branch  of  the  industry,  the  straight-time  average 
houily  earnmgs  of  plant  workers  in  the  Southeast  were  62  cents  in 
January  1946.  This  figure  compares  with  67  cents  in  the  MUdie 
antic  States,  5 1  cents  in  the  Border  States,16  and  63  cents  in  the 
^  ation  as  a  whole.  About  63  percent  of  the  workers  in  the  Southeast 
received  less  than  65  cents  and  hour;  the  corresponding  percentages 
for  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  Border  States  were  52  and  78,  respectively 
In  contrast  with  the  full-fashioned  branch,  a  company  smji 

propoition  of  the  workers  in  seamless  hosiery  had  straight-time 
earnmgs  of  $1  or  more.  8 

Women  predominate  in  the  seamless  industry.  Their  average 
earnmgs  by  occupation  in  the  Southeast  in  January  1946  ranged  from 

4  r  sr  T  f°r  l00pers  Wlth  leSS  than  1  year  of  experience  an" 

46  cents  foi  janitors  to  65  cents  for  automatic  knitters.  Occupational 
earnmgs  were  generally  somewhat  lower  in  the  Border  States  and 
somewhat  higher  m  the  Middle  Atlantic.  For  men  in  the  Southeast 
earnings  by  occupation  ranged  from  53  cents  for  watchmen  to  99 

cents  for  knitting  machine  adjusters  and  fixers  with  more  than  4 
years  ot  experience. 

than°r  fulf  f“  r ‘i0n,  7S-  considerab'y  '“S  extensive  in  seamless 
than  in  full-fash.oned  hosiery,  but  the  wage  advantage  of  union 

“  Includes  Delaware.  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  West  Virginia. 
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i  x  OTndtpr  Earnings  for  both  men  and  women 

“*  -  *• ■“ 

C!  The  workweek  in  seamless  hosiery  in  January  1946  was  typically 
40  hoU  Although  a  majority  of  the  mills  operated  more  than  one 
l  ift  at  this  time  shift  differential  pay  was  infrequent.  Less  tha 
of  the  seamless  mills  panted  vacations  with  pay  to  plant  workers 
or  had  instituted  sickness-  or  life-insurance  benefit  plans. 

Wood  Furniture 

Straight-time  hourly  earnings  of  plant  workers  in i  esti ablishments 

respectively^  while  the  earnings  of  upholstered  furniture  workers  in 

these  regions  averaged  73  and  80  cents  hourly. 

While  the  earnings  of  plant  workers  ranged  upward  from  under  4 
,1  mi  on  ;n  wood  furniture  plants,  and  to  more  than 

SO  nercent  of  the  workers  m  the  Southeast  ana  o  1 

irT the  °South east  in  important  numbers  showed^ 
men's  eam/gs  exceeded  those  of  women  in  the  same  jobs  by  5  to  125 

PCHouriy  earnings  of  men  plant  workers  in  those  eouthem^m 

Sal^m-Higb  r^ei^^m^nlem^Lenouj,  and  Hkkoiy-^mtesviffeAvere 

^“Tante^reporLTe  She/  pay  levels.  Considering ^size  of 
community,  upholstered  furniture  plants  m  areas  with  100,000 
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more  population  paid  rates  about  10  percent  higher;  in  wood  furniture 
manufacture,  workers  in  smaller  communities  enjoyed  an  advantage 
of  about  5  percent.  No  differences  in  hourly  earnings  attributable 
to  unionization  were  found  in  either  region  or  in  either  type  of  furniture 
manufacture.  In  the  Southeast,  incentive  workers  whose  pay  varied 
with  individual  or  group  output  earned  about  9  and  64  percent  more, 
respectively,  than  time  workers  in  wood  and  upholstered  furniture 
establishments.  In  wood  furniture  the  proportions  of  the  labor  force 
paid  on  an  incentive  basis  were  8  percent  in  the  Southeast  and  15 
percent  in  the  Southwest;  in  upholstered  furniture  in  these  regions 
the  corresponding  proportions  were  42  and  36  percent.  Most  of  the 
plans  provided  for  individual  piece  rates. 

The  majority  of  the  Southeast  wood  furniture  plants  and  Southwest 
upholstered  furniture  plants  provided  for  determination  of  wage  rates 
on  an  individual  basis,  the  majority  in  the  remaining  groups  had 

formal  rate  structures  providing  for  single  rates  or  a  range  of  rates  for 
each  job. 

Except  for  upholstered  furniture  in  the  Southeast,  the  greater 
number  of  plants  scheduled  44  or  more  hours  per  week  for  first-shift 
workers.  However,  very  few  workers  were  employed  on  later  shifts 
and  few  of  these  received  extra  pay  for  such  work.  None  of  the 
establishments  studied  reported  paid  lunch  periods  for  first-shift  ' 
workers. 

Nonproduction  bonuses,  usually  granted  at  Christmas,  were  com- 
paratively  frequently  reported  in  the  Southeast  but  added  only 
a  half  cent  to  the  average  hourly  earnings  of  plant  ♦workers;  such 
bonuses  were  less  common  in  the  Southwest. 

Formal  provisions  for  paid  vacations,  though  commonly  granted 
to  office  workers,  were  infrequent  for  plant  workers.  The  most 
usual  provisions  offered  1  week’s  vacation  with  pay.  Only  one 
upholstered  furniture  plant  offered  paid  sick  leave,  and  only  office 
workers  benefited..  About  a  third  of  the  plants  in  the  Southeast 
had  life- or  health-insurance  provisions,  such  plans  were  infrequent  in 
the  Southwest.  No  retirement  pension  plans  were  reported. 

Tobacco  Products 

Cigar  manufacturing  workers  in  the  Southeast,  constituting  about 
40  percent  of  the  Nation’s  cigar  employment,  averaged  75  cents  per 
hour  m  January  1946.  The  corresponding  figure  for  the  country  as 
a  whole  was  2  cents  less.  Southern  women,  who  outnumbered  men 
,  to  1  m  the  industry ,  exactly  equaled  the  69-ceixt  national  average 
lor  then-  sex.  These  favorable  comparisons,  insofar  as  the  region  is 
concerned,  were  primarily  attributable  to  the  relatively  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  workers  engaged  in  making  cigars  by  hand  as  contrasted 
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x-  •  rpp-ions  where  machine  methods  were 

to  the  P™P°rb°“ “W0*cr8  Jquire  a  greater  degree  of  skiU  than 
predominant.  1Iaud  ,  conseqUently  command  higher  wage 

those  working  on  macl  ,  and  method  of  production 

scales.  inu^tiTeofttomt^rf-^^  J  which 

arc  the  “hand”  occupations  of  bunch  ^rng  ^  ^ 

included  well  over  haH  of  th^male  Ubar  ^ed  the 

7"  MusTr  b‘“  ause  of  the  large  proportion  of  workers 

L"ocrXs  inythe  Southeast.^ -rages^the  « 

as  a  whole  were  the  same  as  os  the  national  averages 

#  +i,Q  oiltpr  selected  occupations  studied)  .  ,  , 

°f  the  ot  ,  Southeast  The  Southwest  region,  which  had 

exceeded  those  of  the  ,g  workers>  had  the  lowest  regional 

only  about  2  centg  differences  in  quality  of  product, 

™edn  ^th  a  veiy  small  proportion  of  men  workers,  probably 

accounted  for  a  great  deal  of  tb? ^‘““thern  cigar  manufacturing 

^mPa's!,ar’  I  ^  n  ^  — ed,  b“t  a"lso  exceeds  every 
center,  msofai  as  employ  over-all  average  earnmgs 

.  other  city  in  the  country  regional  average  for 

for  Tampa  cigar  workers  (86  cental i  exceecuu  s  13  cents. 

the  Southeast  by  11  “^^^1  and  national  figures 

Tampa  women  as  a  group,  b  therm01.e  on  an  occupational  basis 

Ihe  terag “  for  £npa  women  exceeded  the  corresponding  natmnal 

averages  in  most  of ithe  cases. almost  exclusively  in  the 

Stales  rCla,  North  Carolina,  and  Kentucky^  Bant  workem 

i"  “faT "hLT"ie,thwith  men  a’veraging 

STS ^  women,  slightly  “^1“  "uisv^ 
the  main  centers  of  Boduetron  Rmtoond  Va  ^  workers  of 
Ky„  had  respective  over-aUav«age^ardedSthoge  in  Louisvme  by 

fnlytcents^emwas  a  10-cent  difference  in  the  over-all  earnings 

f° TlXd  and  least  important  tobacco  ^stry,  — ^  em- 
ployment,  is  the  production  o  ”  ^  ,  total  estimated 

snuff.  Slightly  less  ta"e  Southern  States, 

employment  of  about  7,  an  hour,  on  the  average, 

These  southern  workers  earne  a  ^  less  than  the  national 

in  January  1946  ora^  66  cents  aud  women  60  cents. 


£  •uprfl.P'P,. 
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The  respective  averages  for  the  country  as  a  whole  were  77  and  66 
cents.  In  only  1  of  the  12  jobs  for  which  comparisons  were  made  did 
the  earnings  of  southern  men  exceed  the  respective  national  average 
Women  s  earnings  in  the  South  equaled  the  figure  for  the  country  as 
a  whole  in  but  1  out  of  10  jobs. 

Workers  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  products  received 
specibc  benefits  which  supplemented  their  wages.  Four  out  of 
every  7  cigar  manufacturing  establishments,  10  of  the  12  cigarette 
plants,  and  6  of  the  7  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  plants  in  the 
South  granted  vacations  with  pay  to  their  employees.  One  week’s 
vacation  was  typical  in  the  cigar  industry,  a  two-week’s  vacation  was 
aw  arded  in  all  but  one  cigarette  plant,  while  the  chewing  and  smoking 
tobacco  establishments  were  equally  divided  between  the  two  vacation 
periods.  Two-thirds  of  the  cigarette  plants  had  health  insurance 
and/or  pension  plans.  However,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 

plants  in  the  other  two  branches  granted  this  type  of  benefit  to  their 
workers. 

Pulp,  Paper ,  and  Paperboard  Industry 

■  ^°7r  thai?  one-fifth  of  the  pulp,  paper,  and  paperboard  workers 
in  the  United  States  were  employed  in  southeastern  and  southwestern 
mills  during  1945.  The  two  regions  combined  produced  over  4 
million  tons  of  wood  pulp  and  about  4  million  tons  of  paper  and  paper- 
board,  which  represented  42  percent  of  the  pulp  and  23  percent  of 
the  Paper  and  paperboard  produced  in  the  United  States  for  the 
>eai.  While  data  for  1946  are  not  complete,  indications  are  that 
both  production  and  employment  will  be  substantially  higher  than 
lor  1945,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  industry  in  the  South  will 
continue  to  expand  as  rapidly  as  equipment  becomes  available. 

Straight-time  hourly  earnings  for  all  workers  in  pulp  and  paper 
mills  averaged  82  cents  m  the  Southwest  and  80  cents  in  the  Southeast 

fUtnl1’  t0  a  WagG  SUrVej  conducted  by  the  Bureau  in 

fnr  htt1??5:  c  TheSe  averaSes  were  ^  line  with  the  82-cent  average 
for  the  United  States  as  a  w  hole  and  with  those  for  the  Middle  Atlantic 
and  Great  Lakes  regions.  Both  southern  regions  exceeded  the 
average  of  78  cents  in  New  England  and  of  73  cents  in  the  Border 
a  es,  but  were  surpassed  by  the  Pacific  region  with  $1  03  The 

!T|P«T no"  0l  k  °'  ke''S  “  pulp  and  papcr  mUls  eaminS  below  05  cents 
and  *1.00  or  above  were  37  and  21  percent  in  the  Southeast  and  31  and 

2  percent  in  the  Southwest,  respectively,  compared  with  15  and  17 

Swor  °r  ?,°" Ty  ?S  °  Wh°le-  Hour|y  averag<*  for  paperboard 
-  k<'rS  in  the  Southeast  region  17  were  77  cents,  with  45  percent 

“  Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

but  is  included  to  the  miUs  to  jusWy  Potation  of  averages, 
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of  the 

s:r“^ 

sk“i^ 

Southeast  and  Southwes  leg  nous  skilled  maintenance 

whole  in  pulp  and  paper  mdls.  In  1  ranged  from  $1.13  to 

occupations,  for  examp  e,  oui  y  Southwest,  compared 

»■?  ”  the  averages.  Skilled  stock 

-“rr:  ed  «.»-£»  % ^ *  — 

departments°earned  *“  5  and  *1.22,  respectively,  in  the  two  southern 

regions  and  $1.06  m  the  ^  pupations  in  the  two  southern 

A  comparison  of  earmngs  m  sk  lied  were  generally 

regions  with  those  m  ew  g  A  more  recent  development  of 
considerably  lower,  cleai  y  ie  vantage  of  modern,  wider  and 

theindust^in  th^South^h  ^  greater  skm  and  re- 

higher-speed  machine  .  and  maintenance  crews,  they 

sponsibility  of  the  mac  .  worker  Differences  in  machines 

also  result  in  higher  produc  yp  England  paper  machine 

are  apparent  from  .  comparts on  ^New  1 E^tJt  by  machine 
tenders  with  those  of  about  one-seventh 

widths  and  speeds.  In  the  tor  ^  ^  ^  widdl  and/or 

were  tending  ma!j“e  *  minute,  while  in  the  latter  two 

operating  more  than  1 00  leet  P  machines  of  this  type, 

regions  combined  over  two-thirds .we  teM  g  ^  w  related  t0 

In  all  regions  houriy  rates  oOnJi^  and  paper  branch;  the  same 

to«ddid  not  exist  in  presented  about 

the  same  proportion  ^^es  t  e^gl  of  men  plant  workers 
country  as  a  whole.  SOmewhat  wider  than  the  29- 

compared  with  women  workers  we  &nd  per  mills  of  the 

percent  favorable  differential  for  men  P  ^  of  22 

United  States,  but  correspon  e  c  3  f  the  industry  as  a  whole 
percent  for  paperboard  mill, ™  pupations  and  these  were 
only  a  few  women  were  insoectiou  and  paper  testing. 

“te"  " y° workers’^ ™  — 

menTd'wmnen  was  reported  by  about  three- 
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fourths  of  both  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  and  the  paperboard  mills 
ol  the  two  southern  regions  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  Furthermore 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  establishments  studied  in  these  two 
regions  paid  shift  differentials,  generally  4  cents  to  second-shift  and 
6  cents  to  third-shift  workers  m  addition  to  the  first-shift  hourly  rates. 
-  lout  six-sevenths  of  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  and  two-thirds  of 
e  Paperboard  mills  studied  in  the  two  southern  regions  had  union 
agreements  which  were  somewhat  higher  than  the  national  average 
proportion  for  pulp  and  paper  mills  and  about  the  same  as  that  for 
paperboard  mills.  In  general,  however,  unionization  was  more  preva- 

en  in  the  larger  nulls,  which  had  a  high  representation  in  the  southern 
regions.  . 

Nearly  all  mills  studied  in  the  two  southern  regions  granted  paid 
vacations  of  1  week  to  plant  workers  and  generally  2  weeks  to  office 

ZZl  f  TSt  fUilantS  alS0  had  SOmc  of  insurance  plan 
foi  b0th  Plant  and  ofhce  workers.  Life  insurance  plans  were  most 
common  though  some  type  of  health  insurance  plan  was  also  provided 
by  half  the  establishments  studied  in  these  two  regions. 

Ferrous  and  Nonferrous  Foundries 

Workers  in  independent  foundries  comprised  one  of  the  largest 
groups  of  metalworking  employees  in  the  South.  In  January  1945 
these  foundry  workers  numbered  about  8,300  and  their  straight-time 

loui  ly  earnings  averaged  74  cents,  compared  with  $1.01  for  the  country 
as  a  whole.  J 

'T,'7  ?TgS  tended  t0  be  hi"ber  in  the  Southwest- 
'!  three-fifths  of  these  southern  foundry  workers  were  employed 

foum'lrT7  ?  5~~th“  “  the  So«thenst.  About  a  third  of  the  ferrous 
foundry  workers  and  about  a  fifth  of  the  nonferrous  foundry  workers 

earned  less  than  65  cents  in  the  Southwest,  whereas  about  half  of 
a  foundry  employees  m  the  Southeast  earned  less  than  this  amount, 
e  minimum  entrance  rate  for  common  labor  in  foundries  was  most 

theqSomhwest°rted  “S  50  °entS  thC  S°Utheast  and  50  60  cents  in 

Some  of  the  widest  variations  in  average  rates  among  the  two 

benel1'8  T!""''  “  molders’  earnings.  In  ferrous  foundries,  rates  of 
bench  molders  were  *1.05  m  the  Southwest,  about  35  percent  higher 

ban  th  corresponding  rates  in  the  Southeast,  and  the  average  for 

M  “  "  W1'07  m  thc  formor  region  and  93  cents  in  the  latter. 
Most  „  the  molders  m  nonferrous  foundries  were  producing  castings 

about  1  fim  1  aVer°f  f°r  m"chi,le  moldcrs  for  the  Southwest  was 
Sb06  Amo  16™,  that  f°r  *he  Sou‘hcast-*l. 27  compared  with 
onc  he  lower-paid  jobs,  the  averages  for  shake-out  men 
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the  Southeast  were  55  cents  in  &0  and  66 

foundries;  comparable  averages  m  the  Southwest 

cents,  respectively.  who  accounted  for  only 

In  general,  workers  on  nonfei  ’  receiyed  higher  average 

1  out  of  every  8  foundry  wor  ers iin  ^  casting  ferrous  metals, 

hourly  rates  than  foundries  and  half  of  the 

Approxunately  a  thud  Workers  in  these  unionized 

nonferrous  foundries  ^percent' higher  than  those  in  nonunionized 
plants  averaged  5  to  10  percen  s  southern  foundries  were  paid 

bss  — -  • Mth  of  thc 

foundry  workers  were  apprec yfor  ?ght  work.  More  than  three- 
for  overtime  but  not  by  ex  i  P  J  workweeks  of  48  hours  or  more, 
fifths  of  the  foundries  had  schedu  ^  ^  gouthwest  and  one-fourth 
One-third  of  the  ferrous  foun  nes  in^  ^  shifts  but  less  than 

of  those  in  the  Southeast  opera  &  (typicafiy  5  cents  an 

Extra-shift  operations  were  uncommon 

mBo^uTp^iSs,  such  as 

to  the  output  of  individual  wor  g  P  aU  founcfi.y  workers 

tant  in  individual  P1  ants,  bn  w  _  ^  ayerage  hourly  earnings.  In 
in  the  region  they  had  ht  e  J  th  were  highest,  these  pay- 

^  °Dly 

a  Rations  for  plant  wooers 

1  week  in  length,  were  piovided  y  Were  fairly  common 

— 8  practicoUy  aU 

such  llans  provided  for  life  insurance. 

Southern  Electric  Light  and  Pouter  Systems 

In  July  1945,  over  60  privately  „r  othel allied  services 

supplied  electric  power  and  transpoi  ’  &  ’  Th  pv0, faction  and 

to  consumers  in  the  Southeast  and  Southwest  1  ^  ^ 
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A  study  m  July  1945  of  electric  light  and  power  workers  in  repre¬ 
sen  ative  systems  showed  that  men*  in  maintenance,  operating,  and 
custodial  jobs  aveTaged  87  cents  an  hour  in  the  Southeast  and  89 

IT  l  “  Ahn  f°trSt;  .f  COmpared  an  industry  average  of 
$1.04.  About  a  fifth  of  the  men  in  each  region  earned  less  than  65 

cents  an  hour  but  a  greater  proportion  of  Southwest  light  and  power 
workers  earned  $1.20  or  more  (13  percent  of  the  men  in  the  Southwest 
as  against  5  percent  in  the  Southeast). 

Occupation  by  occupation,  men  generally  averaged  higher  earnings 
n  the  Southwest  than  in  the  Southeast.  For  example,  journevmen 
linemen  earned  $1.09  an  hour  in  the  former  region  as  against  $1  04 
in  the  latter,  distnct  representatives  $1.07  and  93  cents,  boiler  oner- 
ators  96  and  93  cents.  In  a  few  occupations,  however,  the  advantage 
was  in  favor  of  the  Southeast. 

On  the  other  hand,  wage  rates  of  women  office  workers  were  higher 
in  the  Southeast  than  in  the  Southwest.  General  clerks  earned  71 
cents  an  hour  in  the  Southeast  and  59  cents  in  the  Southwest-  the 
averages  for  accounting  clerks  were  81  and  73  cents,  respectively 
and  those  for  class  A  stenographers,  87  and  8l  cents. 

\n  exa™mation  of  system  wage  scales  to  determine  the  prevailing 
ranking  of  occupations  and  the  differentials  between  occupation? 
percentagewise  rather  than  in  terms  of  cents  per  hour,  showed  that 

thatVfagethPatte!n  f  ^  SOUthern  svstoms  ^red  significant^  from 
hat  for  the  industry  as  a  whole.  The  spread  between  occupational 

rates  was  considerably  wider  in  the  South  than  nationally  The 

tiorn't  S  If S  °CCUPled  l0,Wer  P°sitions’  revive  to  other  occupa- 
t  ons,  in  Southern  wage  scales  when  compared  with  the  industry- 

vvide  pattern;  the  higher-skilled,  on  the  other  hand,  held  a  greater 

percentage  advantage  over  other  occupations  in  the  South  than  was 

hef  n  fi°  y,‘  A  simPMed  but  representative  illustration  of 
se  Significant  features  of  southern  wage  scales  is  afforded  by  con- 
ias  mg  ie  spread  between  selected  occupations  at  distintly  different 
age  levels.  Thus,  in  the  South,  maintenance  electricians,  a  hi<ffi- 

oZlTovs^oTth  *  A  appr0ximately  23  Pe™ent  more  than  substation 
1fi  ’  H  industry  as  a  whole,  the  advantage  amounted  to 
16  percent.  Groundmen,  a  relatively  low-wage  group  were  paid 

and  :0”ff  the  iatGS  f°r  Substation  °Perators  in  southern  fight 
and  povei  systems,  as  against  79  percent  nationals.  Illustrating 

office  occnTf Cant  °f  ,southeni  wage  practices  is  the  fact  that 

office  occupations  were  rated  markedly  higher,  relative  to  nonoffice 

]  bs  in  southern  wage  scales  than  in  the  industiy-wide  pattern 

relItedPorraCfriCneS  S°Uthem  Hght  and  power  ^  with  regard  to 
— — frmge  w'age  issues  can  be  briefly  summarized.  Although 

l!  lew  women  were  employed  in  nonoffice  jobs. 
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round-the-clock  operation  is  an 

the  southern  systems  am on  >  a  about  haif  0f  the  Southern  systems 
paid  premiums  for  night  wo  •  workers  was  40  hours; 

studied,  the  "anTo ^  SS^^eduled.  Although 
m  the  rest,  moie  1  universally  offered  to  light  and  power 

paid  vacations  were  aim  .  of  southern  systems  was  more 

plant  and  office  workers,  vacation  five  southern 

liberal  than  general  industry  practice,  ■  j  pro_ 

systems  granted  2-week  vacations  to  thOT  ^or  to  c  stem 

n^ 

^X^^^'r^etlon  boLes,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  not  common. 

Warehousing  and  Storage 

‘level  for  the  industry  but  on  y  ^  Miami)  Fla.,  with  an  average 

in  southwestern  cities  rnnked  highest  among  nine  south- 

of  78  cents  for  all  plant  occupations  ranker 1  higher d  an  Jn  sis 

eastern  cities  and  Charlotte,  Antonio, 

southwestern  cities,  earnings  ranged  from  5b  cen 

Tex.,  to  72  cents  in  plait  workers  received  less 

In  each  group  of  cities,  9  P  percent  for  the  country  as  a 

than  75  cents  an  hour  m  con  ra  -  southern  workers  included 
whole.  The  relatively  few  Handlers 

maintenance  mechanics,  chec  ers,  a  »  workers  in  south- 

and  stackers,  who  counted  tor^  ^rd  of  all^  ^ 
eastern  cities,  averaged  53  cents  an  hou  truck  drivers’  helpers 

important  occupations  stud  J  [  stackers,  whereas  truck 

received  the Xk,  wage  earnem  in 

southwestwn  cities  had  only  a  1-  or  2-cent  advantage  in  hourly  pay 
over  the  southeastern  workers. 

Undoubtedly ,  tmionization  has 

levels  in  t^outhwestem  c.  were  empl0yed  in  union 

as  compared  to  26  Percen  Earnings  of  union  workers  m  the 

establishments  m  July  1945.  Har  g  ^  bettered  them  by 

Southwest  either  matched  nom  P  that  could  be  compared. 

1  to  11  cents  per  hour  in  11  key  P  k  received  higher 

In  southeastern  cities,  however,  nonunio  „  t  f  7  comparable  jobs, 
hourly  rates  (4  or  7  cents  more  per  hour)  m  3  out  oi  7  comp 
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Because  of  the  heavy  nature  of  work  involved  in  moving  and  storing 

excteded^O  hour  816  ^  lab°r  ^  Tbeir  typicaI  workweek 
■  ceeded  40  hours;  m  southeastern  cities  35  out  of  67  plants  had  a 

workweek  of  44  to  48  hours,  but  in  southwestern  cities  25  out  of  53 

establishments  surveyed  scheduled  men  to  work  over  52  hours  a  week 

yearsln^in  Zh  thVe  ^  WideSpread  practice  “  recent 

years  and  m  both  the  southeastern  and  southwestern  cities  two-fifths 

pay  after  i  P°licy’  off™g  usua%  1  week  with 

pay  after  1  year  of  service.  Insurance  or  pension  plans  for  plant 

woi  \.ei  s  were  less  prevalent  in  the  Southeast,  where  only  5  plants  had 

such  provisions;  but  21  out  of  53  southwestern  establishments  had 

me  type  of  plan,  most  frequently  life  insurance.  Over  two-fiftlis 

he  southeastern  plants  as  compared  to  about  one-third  of  those 

ocated  in  southwestern  cities  gave  their  workers  a  nonproduction 
bonus,  usually  at  Christmas.  uunproauction 

Retail  Stores 

In  April  1945,  large  southern  cities  of  100,000  or  more  population 
employed  some  52,000  (or  over  10  percent)  of  the  country  ^depart¬ 
ure  thaiYlS  S2  St°re  emplo^ees' maintained 

oie  than  15  percent  of  all  such  establishments  (with  8  or  more 

vorkers)  m  communities  of  comparable  size.  The  Southeast  and 
Southwest  regions  combined,  including  all  cities  mgardiess  of  s“e 
accounted  for  almost  twice  this  proportion  (20  percent)  of  the  limited  ’ 
pnce  variety  store  workers,  who  were  employed  in  almost  30  percent 
the  country  s  5-  and  10-cent  stores  over  the  minimum  size  manv 
of  which  are  affiliated  with  national  chains.  ’  ‘  7 

Although  none  of  the  characteristic  features  of  these  retail  estab 
kshments  is  peculiar  to  the  South,  interesting  variations  in  wal 
structure  were  disclosed  within  that  broad  economic  area  Union¬ 
ization,  while  not  extensive  in  any  of  these  industries  throughout  the 
country  was  part.cularly  race  in  the  South.  Here,  as  elsfwhere  m 
the  Nation,  department,  clothing,  and  iimited-price  variety  store 
orkers  were  predominately  women  who  for  the  + 

employed  in  selling  jobs  that" require  little  £  tfo  tramh™  eyerie™ 

-&^„BraU’rtUdieS;  d6partment  “d  store 

hers  (excluding  office  and  executive  personnel)  in  large  southern 

t  es  earned,  on  the  average,  57  and  61  cents  an  hour,  respectively 

the  Sootheast  a”d  65  ™d  70  cems  in  tho  Southwest  in  April  1945' 

L  n  ned  pnce  vanety  store  employees  (in  all-sized  cities)  averaged 

33  and  34  cents  m  the  respective  regtons,  with  over  one-tiurd  K 
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•  •  i  tLnn  “in  cents  an  hour  and  only  1  percent 

workers  receiving  less  than  <30  cents  an 

earning  65  cents  or  more.  ,  d  ci0thing  store  workers’ 

Percentage  distribution  less  than  25  cents  an  hour  to 

earnings  disclosed  a  wide  r  g  than  department  store 

over  $2  with  proportionately  more  ' **  39  pcreent  ot 

workers  at  the  high  earnings  eve  ■  percent  of  the  women 

*•  **  "  iX— Id  Sng  stores,  respec¬ 

ts  men  irned  over  oi’ie-thnd  and  about  one-half  more  per  hour 

than  women  p  •_«.  varied  between  the  two  regions 

In  general,  occupation*  g did;  howeVer,  in  several 

in  the  same  manner  as  over-all  eamed  more.  Notable 

important  jobs,  workers  u  highest-paid  men 

among  these  were  furniture  satemen  vho^as  and 

in  department  stores,  avcrag  ■  •  ui  men.s  suits,  coats, 

$1.34  in  the  Southwest.  Similarly,  men  seUmg^i 

and  pants  in  clothing  stores,  t  le  Southeast 

ic»„yP  as  well  as  the  ^^toSSt  ~  to  ^e  two  types  of 
and  9  percent  less  m  the  S  ts  selling  women’s  dresses  and 

stores  were  most  numerous  m  P  ,  ^  tbe  South  as  a  whole; 

coats,  averaging  from  84  to  oen  among  those  studied 

afewrelative^toaport departments 

rera“ed  Jubstontially  less  than  the 

“ work 

was  roughly  20  percent  m  favor ^f  thej*^  ^  perhaps  ieast  skilled 
Variety  store  salesgirls,  mo  for  full-time 

of  all  retail  clerks  studied,  respectively.  Part-time 

work  in  the  Southeast  »u  ”j'tV  total  in  this  job,  earned  5  to  6 

workers,  accounting  “n  "om  averaged  'the  most, 
cents  an  hour  less,  bection  P  most  numer- 

Non-selling  workers  in  the  three  typ^stores  some. 

ous,  i„  janitorial,  stockwork,  an  office  personnel, 

what  less  than  other  store  ™>rk^’ f  more  population),  the 
Among  9  large  southern  cities  (l°0,000  m  mo  p  p  ^ 

level  of  earnings  for  department  store  en^l oyees  (exelud^  g  ^  ^ 

executive  personnel)  in  the  h,g  .  (he  range  to  wage  level,  by 
greater  than  in  the  lowest-wage  y ,  .  ,rl(ty  stores 

city,  in  clothing  stores  was  26  cents  and  n  ^  the'h.ghest 

7  cents.  Dallas  and  Houston  ^re,  w.th  one^excepti^  ^ 

paying.  The  former  paid  \\  °r  e  rq  cents-  and  in  limited-price 

average  of  70  cents;  in  clot  img  store^,  retail  store  workers 

variety  stores  42  cents.  Inh  ’  centsanhour.  Tampa 

received  65  (Birmingham  paid  66),  75,  ana* 
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and  Knoxville  were  lowest.  Among  (he  smaller  cities  where  5-  and 
10-cent  stores  were  covered,  Miami  paid  the  most-44  cents-and 
Nashville  the  least — 33  cents  an  hour 

The  Bureau’s  study  further  revealed  that  among  limited-price 
variety  stores,  earnings  were  higher  in  the  larger  communities  than  in 

iTofZ'  °J  Ir'i  f  fieS’  and  ^  thG  ^  SrOUPS  of  -tores  the 

size  of  the  establishment  (as  measured  by  employment)  showed  a 

r  ;::frr,riShiP  t0  Wage  ]eVeIS-  Extreme  variations  in  earnings 
by  method  of  wage  payment  were  apparent  in  many  selling  occupa- 

jions  m  department  and  clothing  stores,  but  were  less  evident  in 

mited-pi  ice  variety  stores  where  less  than  5  percent  of  the  store 

tZrknih  WT  Pa  u  °n  f1  U1Centive  basis  as  ^mpared  to  over  a  third  in 
in  the  iTtt  brancEes-  Nationally,  incentive  workers’  earnings 
m  the  latter  establishments  were  estimated  to  be  about  35  to  40 
percent  higher  than  those  of  time  workers. 

varied  ST,  rateS  t0  qUalmed  W°rkerS  in  each  establishment 
r-lntr  6  fl°m  muiimum  entrance  rates,  and  in  department  and 
clothing  stores  were  concentrated  for  the  most  part  between  30  and  45 

had  rJ Z  Z’  T,  °{  tbe  Variety  st0res  with  -‘“Wished  mi, La 
had  rates  falling  between  25  and  40  cents.  Forty-eight  hours  per 

week  vas  the  most  frequently  reported  work  schedule;  however 

onger  or  shorter  hours  were  fairly  common.  A  substantial  number 

in  IheS„L“edU'ed  mm  l°  54  hOUrS  “d  "»■  Pearly 

Nonproduction  bonuses  (generally  paid  at  Christmas)  were  paid  to 
department  store  workers  in  a  majority  of  the  establishments  studied 
he  practice  was  equally  widespread  among  clothing  and  limited-price 
variety  stores  but  the  bonus  tended  to  be  somewhat  smalW  ? 

.  of  the  southern  stores  provided  vacations  with  pay  after  1  year 

recLLL  IZl  T-rSt,  C,°mm0n’  With  °ffice  occasionally 

“Ly  hLiS,°^obUtr  freq,Uently  " 

vac  ay  stores.  Two  weeks  was  the  most  common  period  allowed 
Of  .fk  eSt  ,T,ar!ety  stores-  "d  3  weeks  ^  ‘he  Southeast. 

ex,e  Jvclv  h,  department  stores  participated  most 

tensively  m  plans  for  msurance  or  pensions  for  their  employees- 

the  doth8”06  T  ^  Pla"  m°St  "  idcly  “dopted  in  these  as  well  as  in 
the  clothing  and  variety  stores  providing  such  benefits. 

Coal  Mining 

subbitumLns™  Sres  Po  dUCe  aU  typcs  0f  coal  exceP‘  “‘hracite  and 
low  vlS  h  ,  emWnthraClte  ,S  mil,cd  “  Vi‘ginia  »*d  Arkansas; 
2  I.  T5,'  °r  semihi‘uminous  or  smokeless  coal,  in 
3L,  Arkansas'  and  Oklahoma;  and  high-volatile 
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1  di  the  southern  coal-producing  States, 
bituminous,  in  near  y  oduced  mainly  outside  of  the 

Lignite,  the  lowest  grade  of  ^  lignite. 

Southern  States,  although  in  the  South,  combined  with 

The  wide  distributor t  c  f  1  to  the  Southera  States  a  favorable 
the  wide  range  of  types  ot  coai,  g  r)r0ximity  of  coking  coal  in 

basis  for  industrial  development  Jh^X^erials  gives  to  the 
Alabama  to  abundant  iron  ores  other  region  in  the 

Birmingham  area  an  advantage  eIW  *  tid  ter  and  cheap 
country.  The  down-grade  haul ^  marketing  area 

coastal  transportation  faciht  ^  xceptional  possibilities  of 

of  southern  Appalachian  coals.  There  *re  e  ^  ^ 

by-product  industries  from  indicate  that  the  Southern 

United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  g  produced  about  18 

States  (excluding  West  Virginia  an  the  proportion  rising 

percent  of  all  coal,  ^  piodueLgmo^  than  1 

from  about  17  percent ‘n  1-  t)>  Virginia  (2.9),  Alabama 

r70randWTen„tee  (1.1).  Output  in  Texas,  which  produces  hgmte, 
SlfU  826,000  tons  in  1939  to  109  000  tons  »  States 

The  output  per  man  per  day,  a  P  colmtry  as  a  whole, 

Bureau  of wm”' Th"e  average  for  Kentucky  was  ohS 
averaged  5.67  tons  1  •  •  aos-  for  Tennessee,  4.02, 

tons;  for  Oidahoma,  4.9  ,  ^  ma  »g  Q3  ’  The  average  for  the 
for  Arkansas,  3.53,  ana  ior  >  latively  high  averages 

country  as  a  whole  is  raised  -mewhat^by  the  rel^  ^  ^  ^ 

for  strip  mines  and  for  lignite.  mainly  to  Texas.  Recent 

in  the  South,  and  southern  lign  a  basis  not 

advances  in  mechanization  have  placed  the  So  for 

radically  ~ 

example,  only  3.2  percen  b  .  Alabama  2.1  percent,  and  in 

— -  - . .  -  «• «—  - 
•  ss._.  >.  «»»i— "■  s.“^ssris: ; 

this  connection)  average I™  Kentucky,  Alabama 

1944.  Approximately  half  °  i6  000-  Tennessee,  about 

employed  about  22,000;  ^out  ^6,000 , 

7  000;  and  Arkansas  and  nf  other  croups,  have 

’Thi  wages  of  bituminous-coal  coun^  as"  whole, 

traditionally  been  lower  m  the  „°||  earnings  was  $0,733,  in  con- 
In  1936,  the  nationa  average  tabulation  shows  the 

E-‘  hr  descending  order,  together 
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jvith  those  of  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Utah  (which  had  the 
highest  average),  and  the  national  average: 


Average  hourly 
earnings,  19S6 

Kentucky - $0  7jg 

Virginia -  679 

Oklahoma _  _  ggg 

Arkansas _  __  ggg 

Tennessee _  03  ^ 


Average  hourly 
earnings ,  1986 

Alabama - $0.  543 

West  Virginia _  801 

Pennsylvania _  7qq 

Utah - '.Zl 

United  States _ _ _  733 


for  T  h°Ur  n  eanUngS’  eVen  when  fchere  is  little  premium  pay 
for  overtime,  reflect  imperfectly  the  regional  differences  in  bisic 
occupational  rates.  The  occupational  differentials  were  narrowed 
rom  tmie  to  time  and  notably  by  the  wage  agreement  of  1941  Under 
men  free,ment’  Celdam  basic  daJ  occupations,  such  as  drivers  brake- 

N^hem  »de”irs„uAbeTn’  r?Ted  $10°  Per  h0Ur  “  b’oth  tbe 
them  and  the  Southern  Appalachian  districts  of  the  UMWA  and 

“  Se,Te™J  °ther  d’s«cts.  ^  a  few  of  the  western  district  (he  rate 

"g  l" ' m  southern  distncts  outside  of  the  Appalachian  territories 

$0  4  f°r  c1ollect‘Te  bargaining,  the  rate  was  lower:  in  Tennessee’ 

Sam  Yotr  *ruc^’ Arkailsas>  and 

Msso“ri’  The  t  Katrbtlow  *100  were  also  paid  in  Iowa  and 
Ar  1  Q  41  enJoyal  of  tile  wage  differentials  between  the  North- 
®  ?  an,d  Southe™  Appalachian,  districts  in  1941  applied  only  to  day 
rates,  tonnage  differentials  remained  ^  ^ 

JupsTZ'lTo^r  hT,y  eamingS  °f  Certoin  occupational 
.,P,  .  ,  la]1  of  1945  are  shown  in  table  36.  The  figures 

s:  a  ;  ifm?  zdredi;tricts  os  defined  by 

ct  ol  1937,  but  they  indicate  approximately  the  averages  in 
the  South  as  compared  with  those  of  western  PenLlvlnYa  °Zrh 
wage  Western  district  (Utah),  and  the  country  as  a  wide  S 

higwte"ChIrrear  ^  tba”  ** 

The  averages  in  the  accompanying  table  include  unorganized  as  well 
as  umon  mines.  The  extent  of  unionization  declined Tthe Twenties 

bUt  Under  the  National  Industrial 

organled  aid  th0n“  bt*'  Relat,i0nS  m°St  °f  the  workers  weZ 
agreements  fori*!  TT the  UMWA>  obtained  collective 

smaller  mines^  Late  “  «fth  ^  7°*™  eMept  some  of  tbo 
mine,  !  ,  941  the  Umon  sh°P  was  extended  to  “captive" 

XT!™  mlstd't  by,  C°mPa"ieS'  SUCh  ^  “<*'  corporations, 

“commercial"  mine^b6  ,COal  mstead  of  marketing  it.  Operators  of 
mmercial  mines  had  earlier  accepted  the  union  shop. 
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Occupation 


(Eastern 

Ken¬ 

tucky, 

south¬ 

eastern 

West 

Virginia, 

and 

adjacent 

areas)1 


(Utah) 


UKia- 

eastem  homa) 
Tennes¬ 
see) 


Underground  mines 

Car  dumpers,  outside - - - 

Electricians,  maintenance. 

Inside - - 

Outside . ------- :----- 

Loaders,  hand,  mside,  mccn- 

IVIiners,  pick,  inside,  incentive. 
Slate  pickers,  outside 
Trackmen,  inside.  - 

Strip  mines 

Power-shovel  operators 

Slate  pickers - - .  _ 

Truck  and  tractor  operators 


$1.01 

$0.83 

$0.82 

$0. 91 

$1.13 

1.22 

1.04 

1.  17 

1.01 

1.08 

.84 

1.07 

1.00 

1.30 

.91 

.96 

1.00 

.  »9 
.83 
.87 

.80 

.87 

.91 

.91 

1.38 

"84 


.  District  8  includes  s°«‘£|^CTe foremost parUta  swne as “  D^cts Ho^Cthe^ther  £PPfoa^age 

the  district  and  for  day  workers  re  l  incentive  wprkers,  vary  ^fh^httime  hourly  earnings  are 

SSSSifa!**®8®*  -  -  -  -  b“- 

Railroad  Transportation 

More  than  300,000  to  tflw- 

railroad  transportation  m  the  1  groups,  operating 

Kailway  employees  ^edmded  n  o  Jwo  those 

and  nonoperating.  The  80  h  as  conductors,  engineers, 

s  rs ,  :ix 

“rom  „f  ^ ...  — * 

workers  fall  in  this  nonoperaUng  group  basic  daily 

Prior  to  1943  there  were  slight  ddferentids  betwe^  ^  ^ 

wage  rates  paid  to  operating  “’P  ”1'  j  than  those  paid  in  the 
The  rates  in  the  South  were  4  to 7  cm itsks »t  Through 

East;  the  West  usually  paid  about  the  same 

z°z,  ' ?r ^ --  -  «*  - 

where  it  is  joined  by  the  Ohio  River. 
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agreements  signed  during  1943  and  1944  between  the  carriers  and  the 
radway  labor  organizations,  the  basic  daily  wage  rates  for  operating 
employees  were  almost  completely  standardized  throughout  the 
United  states.  As  a  consequence,  the  rates  in  the  South  today  are 
the  same  as  they  are  in  the  East. 

An  illustration  of  the  change  which  took  place  during  the  1943-44 

pe[!°J“;y  be  found  in  the  casc  of  an  engineer  handling  an  engine 
w.tl,  200,000  to  250,000  pounds  weight  on  drivers  in  passenger  service 

*X4°q  p  ‘?43,  .“r  en?lnMr  revived  a  basic  daily  wage  rate  of 

$8.49  m  the  East  and  $8.42  in  the  South  and  West.  By  December  1 
1944,  this  7-cent  differential  had  been  eliminated  and  wage  rates  had 
been  adjusted  upward  so  that  the  same  engineer  received  the  same 
basic  daily  wage  rate  ($8.89)  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Since 
hat  time  aU  operating  employees  have  received  an  increase  of  $  1 .48  in 
en  basic  daily  wage  rates  under  agreements  signed  on  May  25  1946 

Thus  today  the  engineer  used  in  the  above  example  would  be  receiving 
$1U.37  per  basic  day.  & 

As  regards  the  nonoperating  employees,  there  is  far  less  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  wage  rates  throughout  the  United  States.  This  group  of 
workers  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  hourly  rates,  while  the  operating 
employees  are  paid  on  a  dual  basis  of  pay  (i.  e.,  they  earn  their  basic 
daily  wage  whenever  they  work  a  certain  number  of  hours  or  run  a 
certain  number  of  miles,  whichever  occurs  first). 

For  the  most  part,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  wage  rates  paid  to  the 
skilled  occupations  within  the  non-operating  group  to  be  closer  to 
uniformity  than  is  the  case  in  the  less-skilled  categories.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  between  the  South  and  the  East  there  are  greater  differentials 
in  wage  rates  paid  the  less-skilled  workers.  For  example,  the  pre¬ 
dominant  rate  m  the  South  and  West  paid  to  extra  gangmen  is  7.5h 
cen  s  per  hour,  whereas  in  the  East  the  predominant  rate  is  S3% 
cents  per  hour.  11, e  term  “predominant  rate”  means  the  rate  paid 
to  the  largest  percentage  of  workers. 

Section  men  also  fall  in  the  less-skilled  class  of  nonoperating 
pones  en  predominant  rate  in  the  South  and  West  is  75 V 
cents  per  hour,  as  compared  with  85K  cents  in  the  East 

shoo7  "  therVS  Ve,y  little  va,i“ti0't  ‘n  the  hourly  rates  paid  to 
shop  mechanics  who  are  members  of  highly  skilled  crafts.  Shop  . 

mechanics  include  blacksmiths,  boilermakers,  electricians,  machinists 
sheet,,, etal  workers,  and  carmen.  The  predominant  rate  for  shop 
mechanics  in  the  South  is  *1.22*  cents  per  hour  as  compared  with 
*1.23h  in  the  East  and  the  West.  Thus,  in  this  skilled  group  there 
L0nv,ai  !'Cent  differential  but  in  the  less-skilled  categories,  the 

pw  hour  etWee“  the  S°Uth  "  WCSt  an<1  the  East  is  8  to  10  ““is 


yil, _ The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  the  South 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  ^  has  as 
elimination  '  in  industries  engage  detrimental  to  the  main- 

Mng  necessary  for  health, 
tenance  of  tne  mmunum  „rnT-kers  without  sub- 

efficiency,  and  general  weU-bemg ’  °'a]™  g  power.”  Specifically, 
stantially  curtailing  emp  oyrn^  e(l  in  interstate  commerce  by 

;-rtf  ss  rz  ==“  z—  -*«- 

conditions.  ......  Q  xrtiiinn  endorsed  the  general 

With  adoption  of  this  legislation  the  which  workers 

principle  that  there  are  minimum  &or  the  bitter  contro- 

are  entitled  as  a  matter  of  social  po  J.  d  7^^  and  there  is 

yersy  which  preceded  tie  passag  q{  minimUm-wage  and 

cmrenth;  — ^ers^ 

P°ttd’ ^s—  thTh“nLnL-Pwage  for  workers  should  be 

guaranteed  by  law  is  no  longer  passage  of  the  act 

Because  wages  m  the  So  s  in  other  geographical 

were  relatively  low a"  group  benefited  particularly  from  the 
regions,  southern  woiker  A(\hesamc  time,  the  economic  impact 

wage  provisions  of  the  act.  mrtiCularly  by  southern  industries, 

of  the  act,  at  the  outset,  was  fe  t  F^utoriy  by  ^  ^  ^  effect 

Information  is  not  available  o  PP  goutb  Long  before  the 

of  the  act  upon  workers  ^"“^tatn  of  the  40-cent 
time  specified  by  e  wm  cxercising  an  upward  pull  on  the 

minimum  wage,  ot  *  of  defense  aud  war  production  upon 

general  wage  level,  d  ,  soring  of  1941  substantially 

employment  and  wage  eve®  q{  tde  legally  established  mini- 

minimized  the  economic  sig  1  .  "  South,  as  elsewhere, 

mum.  For  most  covered  mdustne:  n  Jk.  ^  ^  ^ 

minimum  rates  substantia  y  of  aTailable  information, 

however, ^an  Xrtis  made  to  appraise  the  signfficance  of  the  act  for 
the  South,  following  a  review  of  its  majoi  pionsi 
~  ,  r N.  Hilton  o.  if  B«m.ao  t.bo,  economic  S„«. 
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The  Provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  as  approved  on  June  25,  1938 
e  a  dished  minimum-wage  and  maximum-hours  requirements  appli- 
cable  to  ah  employees  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  mterstate  commerce,  with  certain  specific 
-  eruptions.  To  implement  these  provisions,  the  act  provided  for  the 
creation  within  the  Department  of  Labor  of  a  Wage  and  Hour 
ivis'on  which  is  under  the  direction  of  an  Administrator  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate 

O  Johor 2^«iShi  “  legal  Ttoum  'vage  of  40  cents  “>  hour  after 
October  23,  1945  and  set  up  a  basic  schedule  for  the  gradual  achieve¬ 
ment  of  this  goal.  This  schedule  required  payment  of  25  cents  an 
hour  from  October  24,  1938,  to  October  23,  1939,  and  30  cents  an 
hour  fiom  October  24,  1939,  to  October  23,  1945. 

The  basic  schedule  for  the  implementation  of  the  40-cent  minimum 
over  a  period  o  7  years  represented,  in  effect,  the  minimum  statutory 
quirement.  With  a  view  to  achieving  the  40-cent  objective  as 
rapidly  as  was  economically  feasible,  provision  was  made  for  the 
appointment  of  tripartite  industry  committees  who  could  recommend 
oi  mdmdual  industries  a  minimum  higher  than  that  specified  in 
the  schedule,  but  not  in  excess  of  40  cents.2  The  effect  of  this  provi- 
"S  t0f  “ake  Jhe  institution  in  any  industry  of  a  minimum  rate 
m  excess  of  30  cents  during  the  period  from  October  1939  to  October 
1945  contingent  upon  the  recommendation  of  an  industry  committee 
representing  labor,  industry,  and  the  public.  Actually,  through  the 
action  of  industry  committees  the  40-cent  minimum  wage  for  all 
covered  employees  in  the  continental  United  States  was  achieved 
late  in  July  1944,  over  a  year  in  advance  of  the  date  when  it  would 
have  become  effective  automatically  under  the  act 
The  hours  provisions  of  the  act  establish  a  maximum  workweek 
beyond  which  payment  at  time  and  a  half  the  regular  rate  is  required 
The  maximum  workweek  schedule  set  up  by  the  act  provided  for  a 
44-hour  workweek  from  October  24,  1938,  to  October  23,  1939  a 
42-hour  workweek  from  October  24,  1939,  to  October  23,  1940  and 
a  40-hour  workweek  thereafter. 

The  child  labor  provisions  of  the  act  make  it  illegal  to  ship  or 
deliver  for  shipment  in  commerce  any  goods  produced  in  an  establish¬ 
ment  employ, ng  “oppressive  child  labor.”  Oppressive  child  labor 
is  <  e:  ned  as  the  employment  of  any  person  under  the  age  of  16  or 
e  ween  the  ages  of  16  and  18  in  any  occupation  found  and  by  order 
dedared  tQ  be  Particularly  hazardous  for  the  employment  of  children 

StatM'F^  LXrSt^dLdsA^bvH6  committecs  sce  Minimum  Wage  Fixing  Under  the  United 

,  y  Harr}  \\  eiss,  m  International  Labour  Review,  January  1945. 
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i  tr-imontfil  to  their  health  or  well  being. 
“mSut X  oi  the  child  labor  provisions  of  the  act  rests 
with  the  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau. 

The  Importance  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Provisions 
to  Southern  W  orkers 

The  economic  situation  has  ^  gh“0S  The  w  age 

provisions  of  the  act  do  the  hours  provisions 

that  they  had  m  1938^  ,  the  act  needs  to  be  viewed 

took  on  a  new  meaning.  Lonsequen  y, 

in  historical  perspective.  substantial  proportion  of  the 

At  the  time  the  act  was  passed  a  P  Po(  many  who 

Nation’s  labor  force  was  unemp  oye  *  m5l  this  background 

were  employed  stood  allow  level .  J“^s“ndards  Act  at  the 
the  broad  social  objectives  of  purpose  was  to 

time  of  its  passage  are  ^  commerce  a  reasonable  minimum 

assure  workers  engaged  ^^“”3  eVcesIively  long  hours 
level  of  wages  and  t  p  ht  through  the  minimum  wage 

of  labor.  At  the  same  mie,  and  through  the  overtime 

provisions  to  increase  empl0yment  opportunities, 

pay  requirement  to  create  immediate  importance  in  terms 

The  minimum  wage  provisions  had  nimedia^  If  ^  ^  ^ 

of  higher  wage  rates  for  manyv  workers  were  earning 

substantially  greater  proporUon  of  ^outh  other  part 

in  terms  of  the  immediate  wage  increases ;  i  b  r  of  workers 

The  only  available  estimate  regarding  the  total  tQ  April 

whose  wages  were  immediately  a^  t  d  y  3  This  mfor- 

1939  and  the  probable  impact  of  ^ 

mation  indicates  that  a  less  than  30  cents 

southern  workers  covered  by  the  act  ^  d  t  {or  the  estab- 

in  the  spring  of  1939  (6  months  compared  with 

lishment  of  the  30-cent  statu  of  the  country.  The  13 

approximately  3  percent  oi  percent  of  all  covered  workers 

Southern  States  accounted  for  over  50  percent ,  oi  an 

receiving  less  than  30  cents  per  om  as^g  significance  of 

Data  affording  some  mdicatioi  ,  ■  the  South  and 

the  25-  and  30-cent  minima  to  unskilled  workers 

_  . _ ,Qon  c,ihipct  to  Provisions  of  the 
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T**“  of  Worker,  Receidn.  Loo,  Thun  30  Cent,  an  Hour 

All  Industries ,  April  1939  ’ 
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A  pi 

[Source:  Department  of  Labor,  Report  of  the  Administrator 


of  the  V  age  and  Hour  Division  for  1939] 


Region  or  State 

Estimated 
number  of 
workers 
subject  to 
FLSA 

Workers  receiving  less  than 

30  cents  an  hour 

Estimated 

number 

Percent  of 
covered 
employees 

Total,  all  States 

All  States  except  Southern  States 

1  12,  652,  700 

2  690, 000 

5.5 

Total,  Southern  States 

278,  800 

2.7 

Alabama 

2,  285,  400 

173,  300 
66,  600 

411, 200 

18.0 

Arkansas  “  - 

Florida 

38,200 
17, 100 

22.0 
25.7 
23.  2 
26.5 

Georgia. __  ' . . 

Kentucky  . .  .  . - 

102,  700 
215,  000 
181,  500 
136,  500 

23, 800 
57,  000 
13,  500 
22,  600 

Mississippi  - - 

7.4 
16  6 

North  Carolina  . 

71,  400 

26,  000 

36  4 

Oklahoma  - 

322,  200 
104,  600 
156,  200 
212,000 
330,  000 
213,  400 

60,  600 

S 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee  . — 

5,  700 
41,  400 

5.4 

26.5 

20.4 
10.8 

12.5 

Texas .  . -  - . 

Virginia...  .  . — 

- - - - 

43,  200 
35,  500 
26,  600 

not  included  in  the  State'fiewec^The  Unimd  Statestotafaf8  °-f  ulmi!’<'r  ar  houses.  These  employees  are 

Southwest  <  are  also  available.  This  information,  which  relates  to 
jXms  ay,e,ntranCe  r£“eS  f°r  “dult  common  laborers  fa 

“  rsrrcaa  we1::.88  —  - 

By  July  1939  following  the  establishment  of  the  25-cent  minimum 
than  30  cents  an  hour  •  34  6  P  were  recel™«  less 

nuniinum  of  iq^s  o  on  ,  .  .  *  the  w5-cent 

earners  in  Mm  o  ,1  6  3°‘CCnt  of  1939  to  wage 

STS 

(bfimint^nifl ustnes  and  in  some  instances  involved  a  succession  of 

irk““-'' p,o,M*' 

Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia!  PP  ’  New  Mmico-  N°«h  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina, 

•  Entrance  Rates  of  Common  Laborers  in  July  1939,  in  Monthly  Labor  Review,  December  1939. 
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intermediate  steps^  an  estimated  1,600, 

order,,  while  the  total  numb“  “  ^  eSated  at  nearly  2,700,000.- 
from  the  issuance  of  wage  orde  earning  more  than  the 

In  addition,  many  other  workers  ££££??* a  a  result  of  the 
established  minimum  received  indirect  pay 

wage  orders.  ,  .  .  _  tn  all  workers  covered  by 

Today  the  40-cent  lega  tbe  act  except,  in  some  industries, 

the  minimum  wage  provision  .’  0r  handicapped.  Indeed, 

to  workers  classified  as  learners  more  than  a  year  in 

as  has  been  pointed  out,  this  g  ^  get  by  tbe  act.  In  marked 

advance  of  the  October  2  ,  »  the  legal  minimum  is  presently 

contrast  with  the  ear  y  years  positive  factor  in  the  determma- 

of  relatively  minor  sig^C^ce  as  ajosite ^  ^  prevailmg  in, 

tion  of  wage  rates.  F  40.cent  hourly  rate  required  by  law. 

mum  rates  are  well  a  ove  tQ  consider  the  experience  of  the 

In  this  connection  if  is  of  into  administered  the  wage 

National  War  Labor  Boar  ,  rs  One  of  the  few  grounds 

stabilization  program  during  the  7  increases  was  the 

onwhiAtheBo^co^  apgo^orto^  ^  ^  ^ 

elimination  of  substandar  s  ^  ^  could  be  approved  on  the 
approached  the  ques  ion  ,  basis  As  experience  accu- 

substandard  criterion  on  a  ^®/it  desirable  to  establish  a  definite 
mulated,  however,  the  Board L  fo  cQuld  be  made  without  Board 

substandard  rate  up  to  which l  in  ^  ^  ^  pobcy  not  be 

approval.  The  details  o  noted  is  that  during  the  period 

traced  here.  The  significant  fact  to  be  note  ^  ^  substandard 

from  1943  through  1945  the  Boa  g  bour.  Subsequently, 

minimum  from  40  cents  per  our  .  1946  increased  the 

the  National  Wage  Stabilization  Board  early 

substandard  minimum  to  65  cens  Labor  Board  must 

The  substandard  minima  established  by  the  »  of  tbe 

be  carefully  distinguished  from  e  nt  of  the  40-Cent  minimum 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  P  ?  for  tbe  employees  covered; 

set  forth  in  the  act  is  now  comp  .  J  ^  w&r  Labor  Board  were 
the  substandard  minima  estabhsh  7  substandard 

permissive.  Employers  cadd wages^  ^  involving 

level  but  were  not  required  largeiy  on  a  case-by- 

8cl"t  determining  tbe  appropriate  minimum  rate. 

S  Department  of  Labor.  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions. 

National  War  Labor  Board. 
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The  practical  result  of  the  War  Labor  Board's 
was  a  widespread  upward  movement  in  „  d  ®  substandard  P°l*cy 

The  history  of  the  substandard  policy  of  thn  Wo  r  r  i  r>  , 

tributes  to  an  understanding  nfth  7  the  War  Labor  Board  con- 
^  axi  unuciscanamg  ol  the  waning  significance  nf  ti10  i„„  i 

tabbed  Gr^tPXW“Ui2ati°n  °f  W3geS  the  - 

Board’s  substand"TpoPlt  TvW  ^  ^ 

advances,  have  greatly  reduced  fh ■  P  ,  XJ~day  waS^te 

40  hours  a  week  for  52  weT^  “!  Wage  °f  *832  at  fuil  ‘™e- 

protect  workers  from  substandard*  of  living  ThTSe  ‘f 

living  alone  as  measured  k-.7  r>  ,  1Ile  nse  ln  the  c°st  of 

X‘uS  thVS  “veS°  CentS  -"“mberTMS 

«3^^^tt5ssi5K: 

wage  witch  the  Mus^  eomS  the  of  ^ 

figure  than  40  cents  ”9  \n.  p  °  ma^  recomrnend  to  some  higher 
tion  a  bill  to  a  “nd  the  T  “  1945  had  Under  considera- 

mediate  upward  revision  of  the  T  ‘Standards  Act  to  permit  an  im- 
an  ultimate  adjustment  to  75  cents  ft  °* r >  to  65  cents>  with 

the  adoption  of  these  provisions.  ’  6  epartment  of  Labor  favored 

Economic  Effect  of  the  Wage  Provisions  on  Southern  Industries 

ot  tl^rZ7sZZ^TctTo  "astlfocused  upon  tbe 

________  tandards  Act  to  southern  workers  in  terms  of  the 

80*UU  s'?*8-  Tenniee,emd°vSatateS:  Alabama'  FIorida-  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Mississippi, 

Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1944  H°Ur  PubIlC  Contracts  Divisions,  Annual  Report  for  the 
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,  ,  as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  a  legal  mini- 

number  who  benefited  as  a  ■  .  ance  concerns  the  economic 

mum  wage.  A  question  of  to^hern  industries. 

consequences  of  the  wage  prov^onhe^c  ^  &  ^ 

The  establishment  of  a  leg.  lowest  wage  for  which  labor 

and  an  economic  judgment  concern  g  level  benefits 

should  be  hired.  An  econom.cally  ^—Zy  ls  a  whole.  Ex- 

not  only  emp'?y“Sa  ‘"operly  established  minimum  wage  tends  to 
perience  reveals  that  a  prope Y  kerg  as  a  resuit  0f  the  improve- 

increase  the  productive  cap  Y  th&t  higher  wages  make 

ments  in  physical  well-being  minimum  wage  may 

possible.  Moreover,  the  unpo gelal  efficiency  and  to  give 
serve  to  stimulate  that  serve 

impetus  to  the  mtroductio  ,  .  reases  jn  productivity  thus 

to  enhance  labor  output.  u  >s  <  workers  at  the  low  end  of  the 

may  result  from  lifting  the  wages  of  the worto  a  whol  the 

wage  scale.  From  the  "“level  taaTbeneacial  to  the  extent 
establishment  of  a  minimum  .  g  employees  is  increased, 

that  aggregate  purchasing  powe  in th hands of  P  ^  Standards 

An  indication  of  the  economic  mP,e>"r  the  period  1938-11- 
Act  on  wages  and  employmen  m  h  in  wage  and  employ- 

that  is.  for  the  progmm  and  of  the 

""by  “ which  have  been  made  of  particular 

industries.  T  ,  standards  Act  established 

Early  wage  °rdf  “^nte  an  tour  for  a  number  of  relatively  low;- 
a  minimum  rate  of  32/2  ce  ^  prv  cotton  textiles,  and  men  s 

wage  industries,  ^eluding  seam  ^  ^  ^  throw  light  on  what  hap- 

cotton  garments.  Tab  ,  the  wage  structures  of  these 

pened  to  the  general  level  of  wag  ^ffect^date  of  these  orders, 
industries  in  the  South  following  f  the  tw0  periods 

The  earnings  data  presented  m  tab le  38 ^  men,g 

shown  relate  to  identica  p  an  s  f  the  tw0  periods  in  the 

cotton  garment  industries,  and  ^^mparable.  For  both  cotton 
cotton  goods  industry  are  gene  *  y  ere  made  by  the  Bureau 

textiles  and  seamless  hosiery,  wage  ^  date  of  the  Fair  Labor 

of  Labor  Statistics  just  prior  to  S  approximately  a  year 

Standards  Act,  and  again  m  the  fal For  men’s  cotton 

after  the  J^^aTre  available'for  the  spring  of  1939,  when 

garments,  detailed  wage  .  two  ^ustry  groups: 

jr;"  in  Man“  °f  Cott°n 

and  April  1941. 


Table  38.- 


fair  standards  labor  act 

- Percentage  Distribution  of  Workers  in  Snerif,^  r  i  ■  ■ 

by  Average  Hourly  Earnings  for  Sefecte^  PerifdT^  “  S°Mh' 
[Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics] 


Average  hourly  earnings 


Under  32.5  cents _ 

32.5  and  under  35.0  cents. 
35.0  and  under  37.5  cents 

37.5  and  under  40.0  cents’ 
40.0  and  under  42.5  cents 

42.5  and  under  47.5  cents.. 

47.5  and  under  52.5  cents.. 

52.5  and  under  57.5  cents 

57.5  and  under  62.5  cents.’ 

62.5  and  under  67.5  cents.. 

67.5  and  under  72.5  cents 

72.5  and  under  77.5  cents’’ 

77.5  and  under  82.5  cents 

82.5  and  under  87.5  cents 

87.5  and  under  92.5  cents 

92.5  and  under  100.0  cents 
100.0  cents  and  over 


Total . . 

Average  hourly  earnings. 


Seamless  hosiery 

Septem- 

Septem- 

ber  1938 

ber  1940 

3.9 

35.  7 

7.4 

14.3 

5.5 

10.6 

4.9 

8.5 

6.0 

11.1 

3.5 

6.5 

2.0 

3.4 

1.2 

1.5 

1.2 

1.5 

.7 

.7 

.6 

.7 

.4 

.4 

.  1 

.2 

.3 

.5 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.3 

100.0 

100.0 

$0. 331 

$0. 402 

Cotton  goods 


Men’s  cotton  gar¬ 
ments 


August 

1938 


44.  2 
14.5 
10.3 
7.  1 
5.  7 

8.4 

5.5 

2.6 
.9 
.4 
.2 
.1 


8 

(0 

(>) 


100.0 


Septem-  j  Spring 
ber  1940  1939 


1.3 
47.4 
12.  6 
9.  1 
6.9 
9.  7 

6.6 

3.6 

1.6 
.6 
.2 
.2 

.1 

.1 


(■) 

(>) 

0) 


100.0 


$0,348  $0,385 


(>) 

(■) 

0) 


73.6 

6.0 

5.2 

5.2 

2.5 

3.5 

1.8 

.8 

.5 

.3 

.3 

.1 

.1 

.1 


100.0 


Spring 

1941 


2.9 

48.8 

8.5 

20.9 

4.8 

6.6 

2.9 
1.3 
1. 1 

.7 

.5 

.4 

.1 
.  1 
.2 
.1 
.1 


100.0 


file  25-cent  statutory  rate  was  in  effect,  and  for  the  sprint  of  1Q41 

32^nt  — were 

ftis  clear  that  the  establishment  of  the  32K-cent  minimum  exercis 
ed  a  decisive  influence  on  the  wage  structures  of  these  industries 
ediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 

woLmin  the  Souther  T*  (SM  °f  the  seamJess  hosieI7 

o  Rers  in  the  South  and  over  two-fifths  (44.2  percent)  of  tho  enttn  , 

— IeSS  -  W  In  the  spring 

(73  6  pereent  of  theem  ^7  ***  “  effeCt’  aIm°St  ^e-fourth! 

?reDl  employees  had 

The  effect  of  the  wage  orders  was  to  compress  the  lower  segments 

in  the°i  StrUC,tUreS’  With  the  resuIt  that  customary  differentials 

!he  sen  1Ter,Wage  °ften  were  ™t  maintained  Thus  t 

ess  hosiery  industry  in  September  1940  over  a  third  of  tho 

Z?7re  T“8  betWeen  32,1  °nd  35  “  tour,  Whik.  alLSt 

i  “‘t0n-g~ds  were  found  in  the  *  btetal 

- _Jb_  tie  men  s  cotton  garment  industries  about  half  of  the 

™i  S“  M“‘“y  E"KW'  **-  *««  <”  “»  •*«  Cu.u.o™,  Industries,  «,  „d 
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workers  were  in  this  wage  brack^^^  ^^^g^ess^an  32JS 
portions  of  the  workers  m  were  empk)yed  at  subminimum 

cents  an  hour.  •  „r  nr  Viauflicanned  worker  certificates, 

rates  under  the  terms  o  earn  which  occurred  were  more 

At  the  same  time  the  wage  bv  oocurred  ^  ^ 

extensive  than  1 ’““"Vor  example!  in  eaeh  of  the  industries  the 

paid  workers  to  32%  cer  •  an  hour  0r  more  increased 

PrOPOrtiblv  aC  the  to  “eduction  of  the  32K-cent  minimum  In 
appreciably  alter  tne  m  >  earning  40  cents  an  hour 

«  in“  tm  2°tP3rp!reent  in  September  !938  to  35.5  percent 

after  the  introduction  of  the  in  the  seamless 

By  September  1940,  average  cotton  goods  by  11 

hosiery  industry  had  increased  y  P  effective  date  of 

percent  over  the  levels  preva, tot**  ^“ton-garment 

the  act.  By  the  spring  of  1941,  wag«  “  for  tbe  spring  of  1939 

“  2"  mPtoSumar  in  effect/  The.tont  of  flatter 

minimum  wage  was  fixed  increased  substontmUy  ience 

Some  information  is  of  the 

“2  *ceent  mintoum/and  is  summarized  in  table  39. 
rears  39,-Cta**  <.  ***- *  «£?&£  *  “  * 


Employment  m  61  JM  from  13,431  to  12,689. 

the  South  surveyed  m  both  1938  an  indicates 

Analysis  of  changes  to  employment  by  plL  average 

that  it  effective  date  of 

hourly  earnings  of  less  than  32%  cents  pno 


FAIR  STANDARDS  LABOR  ACT  |q- 

the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act)  that  worker  displacement  occurred 
Such  plants  were  apparently  forced  to  make  the  most  drastic  changes 

“T  rm  meth,°ds  in  adjusting  t0  thG  legal  minimum  On 
the  other  hand,  those  plants  in  the  South  with  plant  average  hourly 

rs:fzrhan  32Kcents  in  1938  empi°^d 

plaats^X’ri^rv. TT*  industries-  employment  in  14  identical 
plants  in  the  dress-shirt  mdustry  m  the  South  remained  practically 

unchanged  between  the  spring  of  1939  and  the  spring  of  1941 

he  work-clothing  mdustry,  employment  in  the  South  increased  by  ‘>0 

Smulus  ofrthg  H  Same  Peri°d'  IU  b°th  of  these  industries,  lhe 
194J  he  defe"Se  pro«ram  was  <>cing  widely  felt  by  the  spring  of 

A  study  of  separations  of  subminimum  workers  in  the 
garment  mdustry  in  the  South  between  March  1939  and  March  1941' 

l“  sTh™  30  c  rt ‘he  2r“  ?OTi0d  297  “  *•  workemearnlng 

less  tnan  30  cents  an  hour  in  thp  snrincr  nf  icon  ® 

compared  to  20.4  percent  of 

— — - 
zsszz?* in 

In  general,  the  available  evidence  regarding  the  imn  t  c  ,  i, 
than  tl mdlCat6S  t];afc  wa^e  adjustments  somewhat  more  extensive 

XZ  ~X.  ---d  --  ^ucttonT^ 

Effect  of  the  Hours  Provisions  on  Southern  Industries 

JptmeTt  S  Zf^o terZ^T^  ^ 

in  excess  of  44  during  the  first  year-  nf  n  Ployee®  for  weekly  hours 

year,  and  40  hours  thereaffnr  a'  i  •  &  aCt>  42 . during  the  second 

tence  of  a  longer  workweek  Theac t  to  discourage  the  exis- 

-  S  worKv  eek.  I  he  act  reflected  the  generally  accepted 

Industry’lS^aphed!  “d  ^  DiViSi°D’  Minimum  Wages  in  the  Seamless-Hosiery 

lDdUStry  ^  Uabor  Review,  Rebruary 
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1  1  nnt  more  than  40  hours  was  socially 

— - to  “ 

information  regarding 

upon  southern  »»ustry  ,  -y  -ted^  As  ofAp^  ^  ^ 

prior  to  the  effective  date  for  subiect  to  the  provisions  of 

that  of  the  2,285,400  sou  cm  percent  were  working 

the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  5^1M«  2^^  ^  were  working 

more  than  42  hours  workers  0r  75.1  percent  were  receiving 

C^r^r^orked  in  excess  of  42. 


”  *  ,  A  j  :n  figures,  and  3  roughly  esti- 

in  mail-order  houses,  not  inclu  Hawaii. 


Includes  U.OOO^covere^emi^y^^^  ta^lie  TerrUolies  of  Alaska  an^  ?a^gUftcrritories. 


ees  m 


mail-order  bouses  and  in  the 


Territories. 


J^in" 

tion  of  war  goods,  the  °vertime  pro^  wQrk  beyond  40  hours  a  week 

their  peacetime  purpose  of  discoun  ^  .  which  production 

and  operated  -rkweek,  to 

needs  required  the  establishme  ki  „  undue  increases  in 

attract  the  needed  manpower  without  making 
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basic  rates.  On  this  point  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  has  pointed 

“■»*-*■*  ** in  „» 
place,  a,  has  been  said,  in  the  4  hae  ,""dCrSt,°°d-  .»•  «»  *« 

wage  up  to  40  cents  that  wn„u  .  ,  11  settmS  the  highest  minimum 

where  it  was  needed.  15  ’  ompulsion,  to  the  war  industries 

enforcement 

Between  October  1938  and  June  1946  over  $1  s  non  non  •  . • .  . 

of  wages  illegally  withheld  under  L  Kffi ‘t  3 

been  a^-eed  to  or  ordered  paid  to  over  570,000  work-  in  28  070 

.enTOlve^Xe“ottv13thS°Uthem  ^  °Ter  half  °f  these  c“ses 

j  eel  1  ailure  to  pay  the  appropriate  minimum  wage, 
unde,  the”  of  ITT?  f  combined  results  of  inspections 

rr  atedt  Tn 

three  separate  time  periods  is  shown  in  columns  2  3  and  4  Tt 

ulvelv  Tth  “T  the  inf°™ation  P-ented  does  not  ^  e. - 
1  bV!  h  enforcem™t  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  „i. 

the  bulk  of  the^enforlnent  TorT^  b''°a<ler  C°Ter0ge'  aCC0UDts  for 

Of  a. „U„™  „.g.  ln(W  prgligons  Wss°  1"™h™ 

asyrSHSr2  r  r  -  “ 

^s=aKr-«£sScSl 

fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  H°Ur  PubIlc  Contracts  Division,  Annual  Report  for  the 

to  the  manufacture  or  the 

be  maintained  by  the  contractor,  including  a  tho.  r T*  flu  prescribed  Mw  standards  must 
provided  time  and  a  half  the  workers’  regufar  rate  I  pfd  J  de  w  ^  Week  (overttoe  *  remitted 
in  the  greater  compensation),  and  the  maintenance  ofthlfnf  d  ,  °r  Weekly  overt™e,  whichever  results 
where  the  work  is  to  be  performed  m°  °f  in  ‘be  locality 

Secretary  of  labor.  minimum  wage  determination  has  been  issued  by  the 
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more  widespread  in  the  Southern  States  than  elsewhere.  Thus  for 
the  year  ending  July  1946,  17  percent  of  the  establishments  inspected 
m  die  Southern  States  were  found  to  be  in  violation  of  the  minimum 

wage  provisions  as  compared  with  9  percent  for  all  other  States 
combined. 

Of  the  establishments  found  to  be  in  violation  of  the  minimum  wage 
and/or  hours  provisions  of  the  act  during  the  period  October  1938  to 
June  1946,  69  percent  of  the  establishment  in  the  Southern  States 
agreed  (or  were  ordered  by  the  court  in  a  few  cases)  to  pay  restitution 
compared  with  84  percent  in  other  States.  Comparable  figures  for 
the  year  endmg  June  1946  show  that  77  percent  of  the  southern 
establishments  and  82  percent  of  the  establishments  in  other  States 
found  to  be  in  monetary  violation  agreed  or  were  ordered  to  pay 
restitution.  Thus,  over  the  whole  period  there  has  been  a  marked 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  southern  firms  in  monetary  violation 
that  have  agreed  to  restitution.  This  is  important,  since  many 
employees  cannot  risk  or  afford  to  bring  suit  against  their  employers 
for  back  wages  in  accordance  with  their  rights  under  the  Act.17 

n  considering  the  information  presented  in  table  41  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  compliance 
conditions  found  upon  inspection  are  representative  of  compliance 
con  i  ions  generally,  or  that  the  inspected  establishments  are  equally 
representative  of  all  establishments  in  a  particular  area.  It  should  be 
no  e  ,  in  particular,  that  many  inspections  are  made  on  specific  com¬ 
plaint  and  hence  the  proportion  of  violations  to  total  inspections  does 
not  accurately  reflect  compliance  conditions  in  an  industry  or  area. 

inhb  AmSr Sort  Divisions  recommended  to  Congress 

of  underpaid  employees.  that  he  be  granted  the  P°™  to  bring  suit  on  behalf 


VIII. _ Living  Costs  in  Large  Cities  in  the  South 1 

~  m  thp  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  until  June  1946,  retail  prices 

X  by  moderate-income  families  rose  more 

of  goods  and  services  use  y  2  than  thfi  national  average 

rapidly  m  most  large  c  Increased  industrial  activity 

“EtiSErSSvTn,  the  south 

to 

became  evident  alter  the  negmui  g  •  of  the  United 

Wgzsgzm, 

zr— -is 

SS'  Z7e  ^SCS  southern  cities^. 

'‘ZrenCrU^and  June 

S6t,^u%edo£bL”ot":  hT  the  'south  than  the  uationa, 
ZZ  of"  Labor  S?  ,Tw°  OrlLns, 

•  Prepared  by  Floyd  C.  Mann,  of  fd Georgia.  Florida, 

i  The  South  Is  defined  here  as  mclud  „  g .  ’  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

Alabama,  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  _  ^cities  is  the  number  of  southern  cities  designated  as 

•  One  measure  of  the  impact  of  the  war  on  s0^^r  t  Production  Areas.  Eight  of  the  15  produc- 
“congested  areas”  by  the  President’s  Committee  for charleston,  S.  C.;  MobUe,  Ala,,  Brunswick 

tion  areas  defined  as  congested  were  m  the  Sout^  Th  Pascagoula,  Miss.;  and  Beaumont,  Tex. 

Ga.;  Key  West,  Fla.;  Hampton  Beads,  Va„  Knoxville, 
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and  Norfolk  heavy  shipbuilding  centers— and  Birmingham— the 
steel  city  of  the  South— were  among  the  cities  showing  the  largest 
increases  In  Savannah  and  Jacksonville,  consumers’  prices  rose  more 
between  the  outset  of  war  m  Europe  and  June  1946  than  in  any  other 
city  surveyed,  41.6  and  40.5  percent,  respectively.  Retail  prices  in 
Memphis  and  Atlanta  also  advanced  more  rapidly  than  the  national 
average,  prices  in  Mobile  increased  only  slightly  less  than  the  34-city 

South— tb  In.HoVston.  and  Richmond-two  cities  on  the  edge  of  the 

in  tb  TT  ^  7?,  f  P,nCeS  W6re  am°ng  the  smallest  for  ^1  large  cities 
m  the  United  States  between  August  1939  and  June  1946  Table  42 

shows  the  rise  m  consumers’  prices  in  34  large  cities  ranked  by  per¬ 
centage  change  between  August  1939  and  June  1946.  There  is  a 
difference  of  12  percentage  points  between  the  southern  city  having 

smdlesfrise"86  g  ^  ^  the  SOuthern  cit*  thf 
table  “ :  <*- 


City 


Percent 
increase, 
August  1939 
to  June  1946 


Savannah,  Ga _ 

Jacksonville,  Fla. . 

Portland,  Oreg._ . 

San  Francisco,  Calif.. 

Birmingham,  Ala . 

Detroit,  Mich . 

New  Orleans,  La . 

Norfolk,  Va . . 

Manchester,  N.  H_.II 

Scranton,  Pa _ 

Memphis,  Tenn _ 

Baltimore,  Md 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

Seattle,  Wash _ 

Atlanta,  Ga... . . 

Cincinnati,  OhioIIIII' 
Cleveland,  Ohio.... 
Washington,  D.  C_"I 


41.6 

40.6 

40.2 

38.8 

38.6 
38.5 

38.4 

38.2 
37.  7 

37.7 

37.5 
37.4 

37.2 

36.9 

36.6 
36.  5 

35.9 

35.7 
35.7 


City 


Percent 
increase, 
August  1939 
to  June  1946 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.. 
Milwaukee,  Wis _ 


Average  oi  34  large  cities:. 

Mobile,  Ala 

Buffalo,  n.  y.iiiiiiiii" 

Indianapolis,  Ind _ II" 

St.  Louis,  Mo . . 

Denver,  Colo... . II  " 

Chicago,  Ill.. . 

Portland,  Maine . II" 

Boston,  Mass . . . 

Kansas  City,  M0..IIIII" 

Richmond,  Va . . 

Minneapolis,  Minn.". 
Houston,  Tex. . ” 


35.5 

35.4 
35.3 

35.2 

34.8 

34.6 

34.6 

33.7 

33.6 

32.6 

32.5 

31.7 

31.2 

30.8 

29.8 

29.6 


Consumers  puces  have  risen  less  in  Houston  than  in  other  large 
cit,es  because  of  a  smaller  rise  in  the  costs  of  food  and  clothing  and  a 
declme  of  ahnost  7  percent  in  fuel,  electricity,  and  ice  costs  Gas 

IOto  J  T  rates  have  dropped  sharply  in  Houston  since  the  fall  of 
.  -'I eat  prices  have  not  risen  as  rapidly  in  Richmond  as  in  most 
other  large  ct.es  This,  combined  with  a  less  than  average  riS  in 

smillea  ,‘i  reDtS'  r  rCSUltad  “  Richmoad  beinS  1  of  the  3  cities  with 
smallest  increases  during  the  period. 

SoutT a!'  erMenc?  of  ,the  ™Pid  rise  of  consumers’  prices  in  the 

sunlvs  of  Par  °ther  “eaS  Can  be  obtained  special 

surveys  of  pnces  in  13  smaU. southern  cities  and  war  production 

centers  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  during  the  war 
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■A  uun  and  early  1945,  the  earliest  and  latest 
period.  Between  mu-  1  ,,  fnr  all  13  cities  prices  advanced 

dates  for  which  indexes  are  available  for  all  13  cities,  p^  ^  §  ^ 

more  rapidly  than  the  national  averag  ^  ^  average  for  the  34 
rose  from  6  to  13  percentage  P0llJ  .  Stillwater,  Okla., 

larg0  cities.  the  same  period-- 

to  39  percent  m  Vicksbu  g,  ’  >  rices  r0Se  only  26 

June  15,  1940  to  March  IS,  1 .945  cor*^  ^  United 

percent  on  the  averag  -»  g  h  percentage  changes  m 
States.  The  second  part  of  table  "  sno  P  combined 

consumers’  prices  in  selected  of  194S. 

and  each  major  group  from  mid-1  ^  8  tw0.fifths  of  the 

Food  prices,  which  represe  t  PP  tocreased  more  rapidly  in 
moderate-mcome  city  lam  £  for  34  large  cities, 

most  southern  cities  than  the  "^~J^an  ^national 

averag^for^he  T-^Ir  period  August 

L3„"  average  rise,  for 

all  large  cities.  •«_  cUmne  the  fall  of  1941  and 

Food  prices  in  prior  to  the  Establishment  of  the  General 

the  early  months  of  19  P  {  that,  further  m- 

Maximum  Price  Regulation  m  May  1942.  ^  ^  q{  {ood 

creases  in  the  prices  of  uncon  ro  ^  before  the  President’s  “hold- 
prices  to  a  wartime  hig  m  *3^  ’From  that  date  through  June 

the-hne”  order  checked  t  *  joined  stable.  With  the  temporary 

1946  food  prices  on  the  average  re  .,  g4g  f  ood  prices  rose 

removal  of  subsidies  and  price  Jy  lg  than 

more  in  Atlanta  and  New  r For  the  other  8  large  southern 
cul“d"ngcd  Jm  9.3  percent  in  Mobile  to  43.7  percent 

^  Food*  shortages  became  progressively  ">"re  “  aU  la^e  cities 

in  the  fall  of  1944,  and  in  the  spnng  “f“Xr  than  in  ither 

supplies  in  large  southern  cities  we™  fl  ted  the  failure  of  dis- 

regions.  To  some  extent  t  ^nnfe  to accordance  with  the 

tributors  to  alter  their  distribution  o  PP  November  1945, 

shifts  in  population.  From  February  1943  through 

the  Bureau  of  period, 

pendent  stores  in  56  large  c  .  cities  in  the  Southeastern 

food  supplies  were  less  adequate  _  TTnited  States  In  the  spring 

States  than  in  any  other  region  in  t  e  •  0{  the 

s  ssr**:  l  wM.  * 
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creases  ranged  from  49  percent  in  Houston  to  56  percent  in  New 
Orleans  between  August  1939  and  June  1946,  as  compared  with  a 
national  average  of  57  percent.  Between  June  1940  and  March  1945 
clothing  costs  in  Vicksburg  and  Goldsboro  advanced  almost  as  much 
as  the  national  average  (41  percent).  In  all  other  selected  southern 
dtms  and  war  production  centers,  clothing  prices  rose  less  rapidly. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  rise  in  clothing  prices  in  the  South  occurred 
before  May  1943.  However,  continued  shortages  and  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  lower  price  hues  have  been  reflected  in  the  steady  advances 
m  clothing  costs  since  May  1943. 


City 


Large  southern  cities: 

Savannah,  Qa _ 

Jacksonville,  Fla"  _ 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
New  Orleans,  La__ 

Norfolk,  Va _ 

Memphis,  Tenn... 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

Mobile,  Ala. . 

Richmond,  Va _ 

Houston,  Tex _ 


All 

items 


Food 

Clothing 

Rent 

Fuel, 
electric¬ 
ity,  and 
ice 

House- 

furnish¬ 

ings 


Miscella¬ 

neous 


Percent  change,  August  15,  1939,  to  June  15, 1946 


Average  of  34  large  cities. 


Other  selected  southern  cities 
and  war  production  centers: 

Vicksburg,  Miss _ 

Gadsden,  Ala.J _ 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.»._r" 

Jonesboro,  Ark . . 

Knoxville,  Tenn."4  *..111111 

Chester,  S.  C _ ”1111” 

Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Newport  News,  Va.*”I 
Little  Rock,  Ark.4 

Dallas,  Tex.4 _ ” 

Louisville,  Ky.4  *  . 

Charleston,  S.  C.» . 

8tillwater,  Okla _ V.VS. 

Average  of  34  large  cities _ 


+41.6 

+40.5 

+38.6 

+38.4 

+38.2 

+37.5 

+36.5 

+34.8 

+30.8 

+29.6 

+35.2 


+63.9 
+57.4 
+62.8 
+61.5 
+56. 0 
+71.2 
+52.4 
+56.9 
+50.1 
+47.2 


+54.9 
+49.5 
+53.  1 
+56.2 
+52.0 
+53.5 
+53.5 
+52.6 
+50.9 
+48.9 


+55.7  +56.7 


+11.3 
1  +10.5 
+10.0 
+4.8 
+7.7 
1  +10.  5 
1  +3.2 
J  +9.8 
1  +1.5 
1  +2.  2 

+4.0 


+11.8 

+22.6 

+21.7 

+7.7 

+23.8 

+12.1 

+19.8 

+9.6 

+13.4 

-6.8 

+13.3 


+71.8 
+51.5 
+50.0 
+41.2 
+55.  5 
+38.9 
+58.6 
+43.4 
+52.8 
+46.9 

+55.2 


+33.6 

+40.0 

+28.0 

+24.7 

+33.6 

+20.2 

+37.5 

+20.8 

+22.1 

+26.4 

+27.4 


Percent  change,  June  15,  1940,  to  March  15, 1945 


+38.8 
+37.6 
+36.  5 
+36.3 
+34.0 
+33.  5 
+32.8 
+31.9 
+28.3 
+27.9 
+27.0 
+26.  5 
+25.0 

+26. 2 


+73.4 
+65.4 
+61.0 
+70.2 
+62.8 
+67.0 
+47.3 
+56. 6 
+42.8 
+46.7 
+37.2 
+39.4 
+47.3 

+38.3 


+40.4 

+38.0 

+34.9 

+33.3 


+35.7 

+40.9 

+32.4 


+27.0 

+37.0 

+41.3 


+6.8 

+10.2 

+6.8 

+5.1 

+3.5 

+7.4 

+5.1 

+4.9 

+12.4 

+3.1 

+8.4 

+12.7 

-1.4 


+3.5 


+12.7 
+27. 1 
-3.8 
+8.0 
+11.8 
+8.6 
+5.6 
+11.4 
+15.5 
-1.5 
+9.0 
+11.8 
0 

+11.6 


+24.1 

+35.7 

+46.2 

+43.7 


+37.2 

+52.1 

+30.2 


+16.4 

+37,8 

+44.4 


+30.3 

+29.0 

+35.8 

+30.1 


+15.8 

+34.7 

+24.3 


+26.7 

+19.8 

+22.9 


!  Change  to  March  1946. 
’  Change  to  May  1946. 


! SS.!;0?  }u,ne  15t  1940>  t0  APril  15,  1945. 

oostsSa^c’iS' U.f 8ngeS  iD  f°°d’  rent'  gas'  and  ‘“city  costs  in  this  city,  and  on  changes  in  other 

,  c£g  S  SiSiMwo, 

th“aI  r',,1%r|OSe  more  shnrI,ly *■>  most  large  and  small  cities  in 

combined  ?r  m  7  aarge  “  “  the  Nation-  Rents  in  34  large  cities 
combmed  advanced  4  percent  on  the  average  between  the  outset  of 

of  fnU1i0Pe  and  ^Une  1945 '  increases  were  greater  than  this  in  7 
oi  the  10  large  southern  cities,  and  in  the  heavy  industry  cities  of 

mrfcJaCkSTmTe-  7?mphis'  and  Sa™""“h  ‘he/aHcad 
more  than  10  percent.  In  Atlanta,  Houston,  and  Richmond  the  in- 
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creases  in  rents  were  less  than  the  cgnterT Hacf  increase^n 

t 

centers  ^o^he  ^South^  rent”  jumped  12.7  percent  during  the  5-year 
period  1940  to  1945.  southern  cities  in  comparison  with 

At  the  outset  of  war  m  Europe  soutner  of  housing 

many  large  northern  cities  a  a  tremendous  influx  of 

to  accommodate  additiona  P°P“  wartime  boom  of  employment 

war  workers  and  their  am  1  •  raT)acity  tbat  was  available  and 
quickly  exhausted  the  small  excess  capacity  ^w  The 

augmented  the  pressures  on  area  ^  southem  cities  during 

characteristics  of  the  P  P  fferent  from  what  would  be  expected 

the  war  were  also  sigmfican  y  i;ff  ces  tended  to  intensify 

nnder  normal  urban  areas 

the  congestion  problem.  ‘  Jprommodations  in  1940  compounded 

r  ‘1  “ > — u, “ 

to  women  is  narrower  than  it  is  men.  ^  ^  war  until  rent 

Residential  rents  rose  rapidly  m  t  P  or  1942 

controls  were  imposed  and Mobile,  and  the 

ST^  building  ““te-we.  -o^he  ^  c^ 

in  the  Nation  for  winch  control  -^“ents  mse  sharply  for 
at  which  the  areas  were  bror  g  •  creases  were  for  those  renting 

w  SLt“k*30  per' month  and  for  those  occupied  by  non- 
W“1  of  the  severity  of 

during  the  war  was  the  amoun  I  b  a  Nation  conserving 

housing  for  war  workers  that  was  alio  Between  July  lf 

buUding  materials  for  only  tem  ^  Norfolk  increased  their 

1940,  and  September  30,  19  ,  resnectively.  During  the 

total  dwellings  byabout  45  and  ^3  P  ^ccommo(lations  completed 

same  period,  the  total  n  t Jacksonville  amounted  to 

with  priority  assistance  m  '-,T™  .  facilities.  Relatively  large 

^8o^w=^Ltta,  Houston,  and  New 

“  ct  monthly  rents  <or  ~ 

residential  dwellings  rose  s  arp  y  ■-  i  }  Housing  Agency 

the  Census  of  Housmgm .AsriM  "Ration  shows  the  per- 
a™* lltno-  surveys  m  1945.  iue  ionu\w  g, 
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cmtage  increaSe  in  average  monthly  contract  rents  between  1940 
and  1945  lor  a  selected  list  of  southern  cities.4 


Survey  date 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark . . . . .  May  1946.. 

Charleston,  S.  C._ . . . . Apri!  1946  " 

Brownsville,  Tea.. . . . _____  A 

T  ,o  u  a'V, - - - . —  M*y  1945 _ 

Newport  News,  Va... . . . December  1945~ 

Portsmouth  Va . . .  December  1945.. 

Louisville,  Ky - - .....  November  1945. 

p  :t,T“ - - November  1945. 

Norfolk  Va - - - “ay  19«- V,y- 

XT  ’  T  December  1945__ 

New  Orleans,  La__ - - JWJuly  ,945.. 

Houston,  Ten - - -  November  1945.. 


Percent  increase, 
April  191,0  to 
survey  date 

136 

131 

130 

66 

46 

46 

38 

33 

28 

24 

22 

17 

16 


These  percentage  changes  are  based  on  the  average  contract  monthly 
rent  for  rental  dwellings  at  the  time  of  each  survey.  They  reflect  in 
addition  to  changes  m  rents  shown  in  the  consumers’  price  index, 
c  anges  in  the  size  and  type  of  dwellings,  and  changes  in  the  services 
and  household  equipment  included  in  the  contract  rent. 

Statistics  on  the  number  of  evictions  from  tenant  dwellings  show 

in  JT  n°  f gnificarIlt  difference  between  the  South  and  North 

m  1944  and  June  1946.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  however,  the  problem 

in  southerndties!  °f  ^  °f  the  “■«-&» 

There  were  great  increases  in  the  number  of  dwellings  occupied  bv 

Z?  ZZ110"1  the  U“ted  States  the  war  but 

change  m  the  proportion  of  owner-occupied  dwellings  between  April 

1940  and  early  1945  occurred  in  the  Southeastern  States  where  the 

increase  was  34  percent  compared  with  28  percent  for  122  cities 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Changes  in  fuel,  electricity,  and  ice  costs  varied  sharply  among  the 
large  and  small  southern  cities  during  the  war.  In  general  gas  and 

LeZepTionteSGasClmdd  ,t‘?n?h°Ut  the  comtry  ‘he  South  was 

STnd  S  11  ZZ,  0f  familiCS  u™g  “  Houston  Corpul 
tC  uei  eloof^8’  f  Gn0U?h  t0  °aUSe  an  aVera^e  decrease  for 

the  war  TW  T  ! T  gP0Up  m  these  citieS  since  the  beginning  of 
0,hpr  1 cof s>  taken  as  a  group,  rose  on  the  average  for  all 

unchanged.  ^  **  Stmwater’  0kla->  where  they  remained 

with  the  figures  on  changes  in  rents 

consumers’  price  index  which  reflects  changes  ta  rent  oh  °D  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

and  facilities.  g  rent  charged  tor  the  same  dwelling  with  the  same  services 
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u 

0n  the  average,  the  cost  of  (  « ^Thel^ 

have  risen  less  than  the  increased  more  than 

of  miscellaneous  goods  and  services  m  tnc  o 
the  average  rise  for  34  large  cities  combined. 


City-to-City  Comparisons 

The  over-all  costs  of  cuivalent 

in  the  budgets  of  moderate-income  todies  Me  sag  y  ^ 

average  in  the  large  cities  of  1 er,  are  not  great, 
throughout  the  countiy.  game  size  within  the  same 

Variations  in  costs  among  citie  ces  {ound  between  regions, 

region  are  greater  than  any  -  lent  g00ds  and  services  in  the 

SKS""—1*'”-" 

”S£' trzS'C  “jxrri"  ~>‘ 

percent  as  great  as  m  Washing  cm,  southeTn  cities  than  in  Washing- 
Food  prices  were  generally  hig  d  and  services,  and 

ton,  but  the  cost _  of  clothmg,  ^^jZ\he  southern  cities 
particularly  housing  was  consi  reauirements  owing  to  climate 

than  in  Washington.  Vanatio  comparisons.  Thus,  lower 

were  taken  into  account  m  mal  g Bttributable  in  part  to  the  smaher 

housing  costs  in  southern  cues  ar  and  differences  in  require- 

Cl°Comp arisons  of  March  1045  and 

££  Other  large  cities  if  the  United  States 

“The  Marr:h  mt'  comparisons  show  « CTe 
costs  among  m*«dud  ci  tes  ^  ,arge  southern  cities  have 

prewar  years.  Costs  m  nea  y  Washineton  during  this  period.  In 
moved  up  in  relation  o  c°  are  available  costs  were  5  to  12 

the  8  southern  cities  for  which  whereas  in  1939  costs  in  these 

percent  lower  than  in  Washmgt  ,  b  This  tendency 

cities  were  from  10  to  15  ^^^Lnt  with  the  greater 

r "  rr;:r^  -  - sou" 

costs  were  relatively  low fbe*°Le J?®  ^southern  cities  ranged  from  98 
The  cost  of  identical  food  item  ^  1Q4  percent  in  Jackson- 

percent  of  the  Washington^  ^  exception  0f  Houston,  where  food 
ville  and  New  Orleans.  g  q{  identical  foods  were  higher 

costs  were  2  percent  lower,  ,  than  in  Washington  in  March 

...  .1,  arm  them  cities  surveyed  than  m 
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[Costs  in  Washington,  D.  C.=  I001 


City 


Washington,  D.  C_ 


Large  cities  in  the  South: 

Houston,  Tex _ _ 

New  Orleans,  La.__H 

Savanah,  Ga _ 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
Norfolk,  Va... 
Memphis.  Tenn 
Jacksonville,  Fla 

Atlanta,  Ga _ 

Richmond,  Va.111 
Other  large  cities  surveyed- 
Scranton,  Pa 

Kansas  City,  Mo . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . . 

Indianapolis.  Ind 

Baltimore,  Md _ 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo . 

Manchester.  N.  H 
Los  Angeles,  Calif 


Total 


100 


Minneapolis,  Minn 
Philadelphia,  Pa _ 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
St.  Louis,  Mo.. HI’" 
Boston,  Mass 
Detroit,  Mich.. HI” 
Milwaukee,  Wis 
Pittsburgh,  Pa 
Portland,  Maine..”" 

Portland,  Oreg _ 

Chicago,  Ill _ I 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

New  York,  N.  Y _ 

Seattle,  Wash _ 


88 

91 

92 

92 

93 
93 
93 
93 
95 

90 

91 

92 

92 

93 
93 
93 

93 

94 
94 

94 

95 

95 

96 

97 
97 
97 
97 

97 

98 
100 
102 
103 


Identical 

foods 


Equiv¬ 

alent 

clothing 


100 


98 

104 

106 

102 

102 

101 

104 

101 

100 

100 

102 

102 

99 

103 

100 

102 

103 

102 

101 

103 
101 
102 

104 
102 
100 
102 
103 
103 

103 

105 

104 
109 


Housing:  Aver¬ 
age  rental  for 
4-  and  5-room 
dwellings  with 
standard  facil¬ 
ities;  fuel, 
utilities,  and 
bousefurnish- 
ings  i 


100 


86 

89 

90 

89 

94 

91 

90 

92 

93 

97 

97 

95 
87 
97 
99 
93 
90 

90 

96 
96 

100 

89 

91 
96 
93 

104 

95 

90 

96 

97 
97 
96 


100 


Other 


68 

66 

73 

75 

73 
80 

76 

78 
87 

67 

71 

71 

79 
76 

74 

76 
73 
71 
81 

77 

75 

83 

84 

79 

85 
81 

83 
75 

84 

80 
93 
83 


100 


94 
101 

96 

96 
99 

97 

96 

95 
94 

97 
97 

97 
94 

96 
99 

98 
98 

107 

90 

98 

103 
98 
98 

105 

104 
102 
101 
111 
104 
112 

106 
117 
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Houston  and  23  percent  In  •  o’  1  ey  t"reie  32  percent  lower  in 
u,  ana  2d  percent  lower  in  Savannah  and  Norfolk 


XX. _ State  Labor  Legislation  in  the  South 

The  purpose  of  this  summary^  *3  Stem 

provisions  of  labor  laws  now  on  historically  the  develop- 

States.2  No  effort  has  been  made  U>  facets  ^7  ^  in  tLia 

ment  of  labor  legislation  in  the  Sou  .  about  1900,  when 

held  did  not  become  a  vital  issue  in  the  regu ^  The  first  chM 

interest  in  child  laboi ■  kg's] la tion  g  limiting  the  hours 

labor  laws  in  the  South  were  passed  in  19  1909,  ^  the 

■» — -  - 

...... -iJ 

with  administration  of  labor >  \  ^  congtitutes  adeqUate  protection 

toward  securing  agreement  o  ig  the  International  Associa- 

under  labor  laws.  One  of  the  gr  ^ls__an  organization  of  State 
tion  of  Governmental  Labor  0  th  International  Associa- 

administrators  of  labor  a^  ^ ^ ‘commissions,  which  gives 

tion  of  Industrial  Accident  Boards  a  KOrkmen.s  compensation, 
consideration  to  problems s  in i  fi  administrators  and  representa- 

^t^eZ^^eement  on  matters  of  policy  and 

administration  of  labor  la^s;  -ous  ps  is  represented  m  a 

The  general  thinking  of  the  ^  Labor  Legislation, 

declaration  of  the  Fifth  o{  tUe  conference, 

Every  State,  accordmg  .  ,  under  a  full-time  commissioner  or 

should  have  a  department  of  labor  The  administration 

commission  to  enforce  1  s  a  centralized  in  such  a  depart- 

of  all  laws  relating  to  laboi  shoe  protect  the  safety 

ment;  its  administrator  "ave  authont V (  ^  pro 

and  health  of  workers.  The  labor  ^  &  trained  and  competent 
with  an  adequate  appropriate  ^  ^  administer  ah  its  laws, 

inspection  staff  selectee  on  labor  laws  of  every  State 

The  report  further  rec„^ended  *a^  Ja  ^  ^ 

foi^wSr:  ration  for  accidents  and  occupational 

ment  of  Labor.  Arkansas  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky.  Louisia 

j  The  States  are  Alabama,  Ar  ’  T  xas  and  Virginia, 

lina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas. 
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disea^s;  unemployment  insurance;  .wage  and  hour  standards-  pro 
sion  for  prompt  and  regular  wage  payment  and  for  the  collection 
of  unpaid  wages  by  the  labor  department;  and  adequate  child  labor 
standards.  In  addition,  the  suggested  labor  code  ZTd  make  pro 
ion  for  public  employment  agencies  and  for  the  regulation  of 
P  lvate  employment  agencies;  for  the  control  of  industrial  home  work- 
and  for  machinery  to  handle  industrial  disputes  by  State  median 

No™s“  eTul  me  T“  fT”*8  “d  ^  ^  lob°r  relations  bo“rds- 

t  ully  meets  these  recommendations.  Over  the  entire 
country  there  is  the  widest  possible  variation  in  the  number  aid 

”f  the  Iab°r  kws  "’hich  have  been  adopted.  The  recom¬ 
mended  standards  are  here  included  because  they  provide  in  a  scZ 

a  mot  e  code  against  which  the  actual  development  of  labor  legislation 
m  these  or  ,n  any  other  States  may  be  examined.  @  tl0“ 

State  Labor  Departments 

In  mofteoSf°a«rsf ttateSbeXCCPt  MiSsissippi'  have  labor  departments. 

i  most  ot  these  States,  however,  some  labor  laws  are  administered 

for  e^rnpfo  °theS'woT  d,epartments-  In  and  Louisiana, 

the  c„Z  t  S  COmpensatl™  acts  are  administered  by 

the  comts.  Agencies  separate  from  the  labor  departments  also 

administer  workmen’s  compensation  in  Arkansas  North TZi 
Olda  oma,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Virgin^  iZZtZ  g  u“p 

lered  lv  mJenness“i  unemployment  compensation  is  adminis^ 
tered  by  separate  agencies.  The  employment  service  is  withiTt  1 
departments  of  labor  only  in  Alabama,  Arkansa  F ZL  GeorZ 

fo  ae  fidiXb^TTV  C°TdTti0n  °f  administrative  aSy 
f  L  b  leglslatlon  clearly  has  not  been  fully  achieved  in 
he  group  of  States  under  consideration 

tration  which  areU  focluiedZ  TtoaZclZ  NeverSss^tfc 

bylZfoU*^  ^ ‘l^sl“any1trmly  be  gained 
by  the  following  discussion  of  specific  types  of  labor  laws. 

Hours  of  Work 

wolkeZbe1  w! °1  Lab°r  Legislation  recommend  that  aU 

standard  an  8  honrdav  7°^  ^  SU®esti” g,  as  a  reasonable 
urgenUv  Zd  T  J  a«-hour  week.  Even  in  the  war  period  of 

wS  and  Navv  P™  ,  G°Vernmen‘  agencies,  including  the 

kept  a,  f»Z  De?f ' tmentS’  recommended  that  hours  of  work  be 
kept  as  far  as  possible  to  8  a  day,  48  a  week,  and  6  days  a  week,  as  a 
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_  „ffl  Limiting  hours  of  work  by 

means  of  insuring  maximum  ^  after  a  basic  number 

requiring  that  increased  ou  y  .  ,  not  only  in  the  Fair  Labor 

(daily  and  weekly)  is  the  me  P  Contracts  (Walsh- 

Sm"  in  orders  issued  under 

aUNonc  ^f°  gf  age  !^Here ,  as^ in  other* sections 

48-hour,  6-day  week  with  a  iroa  gn  are  apphed  most  commonly 

of  the  country,  limitations  o  ou  WOrker  or  to  the  public 

to  occupations  in  which railroad  employees,  or  motorbus 
is  involved,  as  m  the  c  •  ore  generally  covered, 

drivers.  The  employmen  o  w  ^  ^  adults.  An  Arkansas  law 
Alabama  does  not  regulate  ^  with  a  requirement  for  over¬ 
fixes  a  basic  8-hour  day  an  ticaU’  all  occupations.  In  Florida, 

time  pay  for  women  over  P  w?tten  contract,  is  entitled  to 

any  employee,  in  the  absence  Georgia  law  limits  the 

«*»  pay  for  all  hours,  -xcess  of^l  Oaday.  estaUish. 

hours  of  employee,  m  . i  exception  of  specific  occupa- 

ments  to  10  a  day  and  60  a  week,  w  P  t0  females  in 

tions.  In  Kentucky, a  10-hoar  day .60-bourweeK  PP  ^ 

a  fairly  comprehensive  list  of  emP  ^  OCcUpation  except  domestic 

covers  all  females  under  21  m  any  4o_h0ur  week  on  public 

service  and  nursing.  as  prevailing  wage  rate  for  overtime,  is 

works,  with  time  and  a  applying  to  men.  A  Louisiana  act  of 

the  only  regulation  of  hop  p; plj  g  females  ^  a  Compre- 

Sis  not  covered  by 

“r" 

females  in  any  occupation,  and  facPtories;  in  both  cases  over- 

16  years  of  age  and  over  m  mills  znd  lacton^  ^  g  ^  ^  ^ 

time  is  permitted  m  case  of  erne  -  Carolina  protects  only 

emX 

comprehensively  covered  by  a  10-hour  day, 

56-hour  week.  .  ^  ,,  ,  week  is  limited  to  females  in  a 

In  Oklahoma,  a  9-hour  day,  54  ption  of  establishments 

comprehensive  list  of  employment than  5,000. 
employing  less  than  5  sue  i  wor  mercantile  establishments 

south  Carolina  limits  houm  of ^ofeotten,  silk,  rayon,  or  rvoolen 
to  12  a  day,  60  a  week.  Emp  5  are  COVered  by  an  8-hour 

textile  mills  (with  a  number  o  e.  p  )  was  at  one  time 

rW  40-hour,  5-day  week.  Enforcement  oi 
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occupations  to  57  a  week- TeYf><;  tn  q  o  i  rs  m  a  number  of 

rants°Ur  d^’  W6ek  iS  Hinited  to  woinenhT  lTundries^  restau  ’ 

uts,  and  mercantile  and  manufacturing  establishments.  ’ 

day  of  rest 

r„=MUiSifnf.and  North  Carolina  baTe  requiring  a  weekly  day  of 
est  limited  to  women  in  enumerated  industries  The  qnntl  r  V 

found  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  and  Nlrth'carolfna  a^ 
P  ying  generally  to  women  or  to  women  and  minors.  ’  P 

Minimum  Wage 

State  mi^m  urn  way^legislarionVasb^3  P“SS,ed,34  years  aS°  0912), 

the  District  of  » 

partment*1^  llh^  $  8re  °f  three  types'  °“  authorises  the  de- 

Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industrv  of  Vi™;  ■  Sltuatl°n,  the 
biennial  report  issued  in  1944;  7  g  commented  m  the 

°a"  State  Ievel  "m  •>">«  »t  untold 

Federal  Fair  S„"tandards  Z  7hf°  °  ‘he  pro‘“li“  »f 

workers  in  intrastate  occnpatLs  is  rth  ST.  ®5' i”,  ‘he  pro,ecti,>”  pf 

is  not  assumed  through  State  legislation  thei  ■  &°d  lf  thlS  reP°nsibility 

ized.  By  neglecting  to  nrovi  i "  ■  eir  well"bemg  will  be  seriously  jeopard- 

•ithoutiySSve  ^^t^1??^  f°r  US  Cit,'ZenS  Wh°  are  ^king 

Progress,  as  employment  under  substandard  r  °  ^  ltS  S°Cial  and  economic 
of  living  and  tends  to  involve  ^standard  remuneration  reduces  the  standards 

Employees  of  industries  eneaeo  1  • ^  T  commonwealth  in  a  downward  spiral. 

gaged  m  mterstate  commerce  have  Federal  legisla- 
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,  •  „  below  a  certain  minimum 
tive  protection  which  prevents  their  b  be  covered  by  wage  orders? 

standard.  Why  should  not  intrastate  P  tQ  a  peace  economy  will  be 

It  can  be  expected  that  the  tranm  t  figure  which  will  reduce  the  standard 
accompanied  by  a  critical  une^oym^  goods.  When  this  economic 

of  living  and  decrease  the  deman  i  eg  ^  minirnum  wage  laws  will 

calamity  attacks  our  wage  structure  t  ^  workers  and  will,  thus  prevent 

be  able  to  throw  a  life  Pr®8^  Virginia  should  have  a  minimum  vage 

wage  cutting  below  health  subsistence.  g 

law  of  general  coverage.  studied- Arkansas,  Kentucky, 

Four,  among  the  Southern  .  ^  t  d  wage  laws,  and 

Louisiana,  and  Oklahoma  have  _  m[n0TS  The  Arkansas  law, 
they  apply  to  women  or  to  worn  <  with  specific  industry 

passed  in  1915,  applicable  to  '™  wage  of  $1.25  a  day  for 

coverage,  establishes  “  *  “  [  m  rate  for  workers  with  less  than 

experienced  workers.  The mm  ^  &  half  pay  K  required 

type  appIies 

covering  all  industries  except  20  t0  25  cents  an 

provides  for  minimum  w  g  te  laundry,  dry  cleaning,  and 

hour,  according  to  zone.  A  separate  ^  ^  from  2Q 

dyeing  order  establishes  rates^ranp:  order  p  d  subse- 

to  28  cents  an  hour.  m.0vides  for  rates  ranging  from  20  to 

r::Mo“^rr  provides  for  payment  of  overtnne 

Louisiana  law,  which  is  also 

to  women  and  girls.  ^“^nSdTput  the  law  into  effect, 
no  minimum  wage  orders  ha  wage-board  type,  was  written  to 

The  Oklahoma  law,  also  of  t  S  teen  declared  uncon- 

cover  men,  women,  and  owing  to  a  defect  in  the 

"1—  SrS^womenispreventedhyininnctton, 

exclude  domestic  service.  ^  and  -m  Louisiana,  municipal- 

tion  by  the  public  service  conmnssion  not  covered  by  the 

ities  having  a  population  of  10,000  or 
minimum  wage  acts. 


Industrial  Home  JVork 


j  ovvas _ in  this  group  have  home- 

Only  two  States-Tennessee  and  Texas 

work  laws.  „„v,;wts  home  work  nor  authorizes  the 

Tennessee’s  law  neither  Proh*  “  where  speoified  kinds  of  work 
,t„,eot  of  labor  to  do  so.  Homes  cue 
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are  performed  must  be  reported  to  the  board  of  health  Certain  re 
quirements  are  established  with  respect  to  cleanliness,  light  and  venti 
lation  and  workplaces  are  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  bureau 
of  workshop  and  factory  inspection.  No  licensing  of  employers  is 

yZT  mthout r°  WOrkerSf  eXCCPt  “  the  case  of  minors  >“d«  16 
years.  Without  licensing,  enforcement  is  impossible 

the  department  ^‘rrk  1“"'’,thoUSh  hot  the' jurisdiction  of 

tne  department  of  labor.  Authority  is  given  to  the  State  Board  of 

ealth  to  investigate  any  industry,  and  upon  finding  that  industrial 

home  work  cannot  be  continued  without  injuring  the  health  and  wpI 

Sdust^v  eTh!nei  W°rkerS’  the  board  may  prohibit  home  work  in  the 
industry  This  law  was  passed  in  1937,  but  by  September  1946  no 

steps  had  been  taken  by  the  health  department  to  put  it  into  effect 

to  u  lT  th\home-work  astern,  goods  are  given  out  by  an  employee 
to  workers  who  perform  one  or  more  processes  in  their  own  homes  and 
return  the  finished  goods  to  the  employer.  The  home  worker  usuafiv 

tlmmaterials  “7  ^  6quipment>  CoUects  “d  "ZZ 

e  materials,  and  is  sometimes  even  charged  for  spoilage.  The  piece- 
rate  method  of  payment  prevails  and  low  wages  are  universal  W 
hours,  night  work,  and  the  use  of  children  of  all  ages  arTchartteristi? 
of  mdustria!  home  work.  Under  these  conditions,  wage  and  W  and 
child  labor  laws  become  meaningless.  Home  iork,  therefore  re- 
p  esents  an  unfair  type  of  competition  to  be  met  by  the  enlightened 
employer  who  has  all  his  work  performed  in  the  fifctory  meets  the 
obhgatmns  of  law  and  pays  all  overhead  costs  of  production. 

mendpd(T1CeSff  home_work  administrators  have  repeatedly  recom- 
ended  one  of  two  courses  of  action:  First,  that  States  which  do  not 
e  home  work  should,  by  law,  make  it  impossible  for  the  system  to 
be  introduced;  in  other  States,  legislation  should  empower  the  dep^rt- 
ent  of  labor  to  prohibit  home  work,  industry  by  industry.  The  few 
workers  who,  on  account  of  age  or  disability,  could  never  adjust  them 

certifi  rfaCtK°ry  7°Tk>  maj  be  Permitted  to  continue  working  unde- 
certification  by  the  proper  administrative  agency. 

W  age  Payment  and  Wage  Collection  Laws 

mn^f°Lrida  and  M.issiASfPpi  haVe  n°  waSe  Payment  laws.  A  semi¬ 
ice  corporations^  “  appll6S  °nly  to  emPWees  of  pubhc  serv- 

more  persons.  m  transP°rtation  and  employing  50  or 

An  Arkansas  law  requires  a  semimonthly  pay  day  for  emnlove^ 

ri~'“  f°r“s  oixzzzy. 

Ployees  of  0v^  ,  P8y,  7;  8  ‘hird  St8tute  Pr0Tides  ft”1  ™- 

disdmie  ^  P“y  “d  COrp°ration  shall  be  paid  on  the  day  of 

738211° — 17 _ 9 
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.  f  Bo  -noirl  ^PTnimonthly  in  lawful  money  or 

tme  industries,  i  lie  He  y  fit.  vva?es  must  be  paid 

t  zt  rz  *  «*«■*“  °r  in 

factories,  mines,  or  workshops^  employees 

-  ? r 

PlTorth  Carolina,  a  law  applying  only  to  railroad-shop  andround- 
?°  M  eZTor  cZTln  SZt"  Z  payment  in  law- 

»=“S3a?SI£Sr: 

weekly  pay  requirement  applies  to 

monthly  one  under 

-Ksr; 

monthly  money  or  ■  semimonthly  pay  day,  and 

«H2i=S: 

“  Tn'theS+ates  covered,  as  in  many  others,  the  absence  of  a  Protective 
law  on  wage  payment  or  the  existence  of :  a ^LL, 

the  victims  0^  ""trTheZcoZed  —d  for ’wage  payment 
“ge  cZtion  laws  includes  the 

“er  must  be  able  to  count  on  the  payment  of  bis  wages  m  m  , 
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gur™’t“d  toT^rkT'  1  Pr0mpt  PaYment  0f  '™ges  due  Sh0"ld  •>“ 

guaranteed  to  a  worker  who  is  separated  from  the  pay  roll  The 
State  labor  department  should  be  authorized  to  heln  *  ’  n  ? 

wages  due,  if  Lis  employee  fails  or  refuses  to  pay  Lik  **** 

Indus! i  ial  Safety  and  Health 

At  conferences  dealing  with  labor  legislation  it  has  been  agreed  that 

reVoLljefthJ  ^  - 

workplace.  For  many  years,  labor  laws  attempted  “to  speifouVlt 

:sttf dttf  rf  rkL 

changing  methods  of  production  brhfgTout  cCginfLtX' a 
different  approach  is  needed.  uazarcis,  a 

.rjjr  peC°,nd  NationaI  Conference  on  Labor  Legislation  held  in 
Wh  Carolma  more  than  10  years  ago,  advocated  that  “the  «  ! 
department  administering  the  labor  laws  should  ha!e  authority  to 

iX“stTcommi‘SsnUT  7'  ^  PreferaUy  with  the  assistance  of 
/  mmittees>  including  representatives  of  employers  ftTrmW 

egg’  °ZZT  f°r  ‘t  P“"  of  health  and of  emp lot 

approved  standards.”*^ 68  ^  ^  Subst““*  *  “tioLliy 

Many  States  in  preparing  safety  and  health  standards  have  adopted 

safety  cod-  *  ‘"rimS 

STATUTES  AND  REGULATIONS 

department  ““ 

for  industrial  safety  tly T£Mr"“t- 
makmg  authority  l  gitn  t 

TttZ “  *f ;y  “d  1 -a-  batons  exists  in  dy's ,“5" 
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,  b1  nTMi  five  additional  codes  dealing  with  special  subjects, 

"alma  and  Arkansas  codes  follow  the  American  Standards 

codes  very  closely.  . ,  industrial  Commission,  five  codes 

tries  and  also  with  boiler  safety  have  een  a  P  Kentucky 

list  of  safety 

American  Standards  Association  has  been 

T*t!  Effid  in  Georgia  or  in  Louisiana  under  the 
authority  of  the  commissioners  of  labor  Carolina  has 

h-lth  of  industrial  workers' t0 
“tCpi-"*  ™,MMking  autbority  fa  Tested 

in  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Workmens  Compensation 

,.  „  1qwq  „rc  designed  to  assure  prompt 
Workmen’s  “’^^"J^ptoyees  or  to  the  dependents  of 
pavment  of  Denefits  J  ,  ,  t  +v,e  early  days,  if  an 

those  killed  in  industry,  regardless _of  fault.  “ad  to  prove  that 

injured  worker  sued  his  emp  ^  comp’ensation  law  the  ques- 

“SoTbSlor  the  accident  is  not  raised,  as  the  cost  of 
work Injuries  is  considered  part  of  P™d-“s-oompulsory  and 

Workmen’s  compensation  laws  are  ojjwo^  emp]oyer 

elective.  A  compulsory  required  to  accept  the 

within  the  scope  of  the  compensa  elective  act  is  one  in 

act  and  pay  the  compensation  specified  An  elec^  or  rejecting 

which  the  employer  has  the  op  lon  h  customary  common  law 

the  act,  but  in  case  he  rejects  it  fellow  serv- 

defense’s-assumed  risk  ^  of  law 

hnastebe“' m-d^by  the  several  National  Conferences  on  Labor 

Legislation.  „nT,.;Hcrcd  with  the  exception  of  Mis- 

„f“hehSa"ctedSworkmen’s  compensation  laws.  Of  these 
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OH1  hVirT- 

°/™:^7sL7: 

!ZoZZZ,30ry  f0r  PUMiC  'in  W 

5£  — 

cany  his  own  risk  (self-insurance)  In  Oklahn  f  bJlty  to 
insure  their  risks  in  the  State  insurance  fund  orS  pTa^'canS 

COVERAGE 

s5S^-,s^a»0as: 

in  the  case  of  an  accidental  inj™  tuHCfor  1  ^  "* 

from  an  occupational  disease  ^  f  disabilities  resulting 

that  Tp,oyeK  of 

tion-coverage  requirements.  Although  tL^Im^  ^  °Tpensa' 
have  a  numerical  exemnf inn  nr.  to.  e  Louisiana  act  does  not 

the  law  applies  mainlv  to  list  rMnf6  1S  ,unite(^  *n  ^is  State  because 
employment  N^f  1 St  haZardous”  «  “extra-hazardous” 
service  However  most  of  he  C°VerS  agricuItural  °r  domestic 
the  employer  in  these  fields  and  als  i1.01™'1  voluntary  acceptance  by 
numerical  exemption6  orinwldrl  ?  “StanSe8  “  »«<*  there  is  a 
employments.  C  aPPhes  only  to  hazardous 

OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASE 

recommfntdnogen^r“Cvee  “  Lf°r  has  frcquently 

“schedule”  coveZ  under  Sh  0‘'<Upatio“1  d«ase  instead  of 
specifically  listed  diseases  A  similar°.mPellSat"jl  “  Pa‘d  on,y  for 
the  International  Association  ouSdent  Boa^^'^  r“S  made  by 
■n  1944.  Occupational  disease  legislation  hL  h  C°mmissions 

the  States  in  this  group-ArkaMas  FI h  a  be~“  e“actcd  “  si*  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Virginia— hot  „  l  5? *’•  .<'l'orgl“'  Kentucky, 
coverage.  The  Kentucky  law  is limited^ T “ ^PrOV!dcs  general 

death  by  gas  or  smoke'  in  mines  and  ,1  “d  “iurieS  °r 

occupation.  '  n  by  poisonous  gas  in  any 

benefits 

The  compensation  benefits  am 

■eceived  by  the  injured  worker  In  death”1  Pr°P°rtl°n  °f  waSes 

-Ln  death  cases,  these  percentages 
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sometimes  vary  and  depend  on  f  n^VaLta"TonfeIteTr 
gested  standard  as  recommended  ^  ,css  than  C65S 

Labor  Legislation  proposes  chat  m  disa  -  compensation, 

percent  of  the  employee’s  wage be  based  on  a 
and  that  the  maximum  weekly  comp  ■  of  13 

standard  of  living  above  the  su  ^  Usabilities  ranges  from 

States  the  maximum  percentage  i  g  there  bas  been  some 

50  to  66%  percent,  althoug  m 1  ^ 1  ents  permitted  by  these 

improvement  in  the  maxl““m  ,  j'  p  ^  fat0  consideration  the 
laws.  These  payments  ■ still  '°  no^  ^  paymente  vary 

SSr«TT  ^Kentucky^nd  Te= 

"m  isS2o“  h  ZSL  Z  Oklahoma  $21,  and  in  Florida 
$2The  National  Conferences  on  Labor 

mended  that  death  benefits  be  paid  to  ^  of  lg_  How. 

provision.  In  aU  these 

^the  death  —  “la"  SC  P^eath 
period  ranging  tiom  o0  ,  total  maximum  for  death 

benefits.  Some  of  these  States  ab  fix  a ££  *  pe_t 

benefits  railing  from  that  benefits  be  paid  during 

^period  of  disability,  but  in  the  States^de^cons^dcuaHon,  ^ 

bp: "fds  ^etm  350^0  ZZ-*  ^  money  *5’M° 

to  $10,500.  >  .  .  y-»ioccifiorl  as  sDGCific  or  scb.Gd.olG 

Permanent  partial  disabilities  are  and  “nonschedule” 

injuries,  such  as  the  loss ;or  loss  as,  for  example 

injuries,  which  are  tho  e  ^  &  Qr  back>  The  measure  of 

disability  caused  by  injury  to  *  ,  ber  of  weeks.  In  Arkan- 

such  compensation  is  usua  y  a  narolina  the  compensation  for 
sas,  Florida,  Georgia,  am  o  o  ^  tbe  period  of  total  dis- 

permanent  partial  disabdi  y  is  m  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 

ability  or  healing  period  In  Al&bam  ,  and  Virginia,  on  the 

Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  en“fS®  ’  exclusive;  in  other  words,  the 

other  hand,  the  schedule  paymen  subtracted  from  the  amount 

temporary  total  benefit  payments  are  suotra 
due  from  permanent  partial  disability.  In  either 
be  money  or  period  limitations. 

medical  care 

In  all  workmen’s  compensation  ^he  provision 

to  injured  employees.  In  early  ieb 
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iTt"  aS,t0  m°netary  COSt'  P-iod 

authority.  In  Arkansas,  Florida  S 

Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia  their  TcT  ■  X' 

limitations.  Extensions  are  permitted  T  T^e  Texaf  °°? 
Jginia,  bus  these  are  restricted  to  specified  periods  oi  amounts,  or 

WAITING  PERIOD 

im^^fyaMl^ntiStrhi  Pr°did0  fM  a,SPMified  Wait“S  P«°d 

not  be  paid  TdsTLT  “,U  y.,  "“f  wtich  oompensation  shall 

Florida, T^in  olthoma  a7d  ZC TZ  “  S°Uth  “a-  4  in 

fication  for  the  waiting ’period  is  te. Sta.tes'  Tlle  Justi- 
of  bookkeeping  in  smZZ  2'  m f  adm™strative  burden 
few  dollars  ar°  involved  °  Th»  77  “  ™d  ac00unts  "Lere  but  a 
pensation.  Medical  and  lio- r,i  I  ol  P°nod  relates  only  to  com- 
regardless  of  the  fact  That  com  ‘  T  are  pr0vided  ^mediately, 

period.  Most1' Tf  t  it  ZTeTt  if  7  dZ  7  '  SP“ffiad 
for  a  certain  number  of  wJZ  X  h  dlsabdlfcy  continues 

retroactive  to  the  date  of  iniu'rv  T  P  °f  comPensation  is 

Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Tpv  3  +,n  ^rkansas’  Kentucky,  North 

compensation  is  paid  from  the  da/  f  /•  Iasts  for  4  Weeks> 

the  retroactive  per  iod fa  2  weel  s / ^  ^  S°Uth  Carolina> 
weeks.  There  is  no  retron.Hv  ’  a»d  in  Virginia  it  is  6 

and  Oklahoma  '  L  Pen°  m  AJabama>  Florida,  Georgia, 

SECOND-INJURY  FUNDS 

compensation  is  imposed  on  the  l„,L  ,“  i  ,  6  totaI  cost  of 

apped  persons  are  apt  to  be  refused  empfo™T7  iTt  77 
Problems  second-iniurv  f.mrio  „  employment.  to  meet  such 

njury  occurs  the  employer  has  tom  S°,  tbat  wilGn  a  second 

uiployee  is  compensated  for  the  dhobi// 7  ^’i  ^  !?St  injury>  ?et  the 
n  juries,  the  remainder  of  the  award  ZmitetT^ 
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State  workmen’s  compensation  commissioners,  employe,  and  em¬ 
ployee  groups,  and  veterans’  organizations  have  agreed  that  second- 
h  iurv  funds  offer  the  best  means  of  facilitatmg  the  employment  of 
disabled  veterans  and  other  handicapped  persons  The  International 
Association  of  Industrial  Accident  Boards  and  Commissions,  at  its 
meeting  in  September  1944,  recommended  a  draft  bill  relating  to 
second  injuries  and  the  establishment  of  a  second-injury  fund.  The 
draft  bill  provides  that,  if  an  employee  who  has  sustained  one  of  certa 
specified  losses  (i.  e.,  the  loss,  or  loss  of  use,  of  one  hand ^  one  arm, 
one  foot,  one  leg,  or  one  eye)  becomes  permanently  and  totally  inca¬ 
pacitated  through  the  loss,  or  loss  of  use,  of  another  member  or  organ 
the  employer  shall  be  liable  only  for  the  compensation  payable  for  .he 
second  injury,  and  the  balance  of  the  compensation  shah  be '  paid ^out 
of  the  second-injury  fund.  The  fund  is  financed  by  paymante ,c£  $500 
bv  the  employer  in  each  case  of  death  if  there  are  no  dependents. 

Second-injury  funds  have  been  established  m  Arkansas,  Kentucky, 
North  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee.  The 

i  0f  Arkansas  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee 
conform  to  the  standards  proposed  by  the  draft  bffl  with  respect  to  t  e 
injuries  covered,  although  differences  exist  in  the  methods  of  financing 
the  fund  The  Kentucky  law  applies  in  the  case  of  an  employee  v  ho 
previously  was  permanently  partially  disabled,  and  who  receives  a 
second  injury  whereby  the  combined  disabilities  are  greater  than  that 
which  would7  have  resulted  from  the  second  injury  alone.  In  Okla¬ 
homa,  the  law  applies  to  “physically  impaired  persons  who  receive 
second  injury  which  results  in  additional  permanent  disability. 

MINORS 

AH  workmen’s  compensation  laws  cover  minors  legally  employed. 
In  Arkansas,  Georgia!  Kentucky,  North  Carolina, “a 
Texas,  and  Virginia,  compensation  is  paid  to  minors  ille  I  P  -  d 
on  the  same  basis  as  if  they  were  legally  employed.  In  A^bama  ^ 
Florida  the  laws  provide  extra  compensation  m  such  cases.  On  the 
“and)  L  laws  of  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and  Tannest  do  not 

cover  minors  illegally  employed. 

administration 

In  establishing  the  workmen's  compensation  ‘he  Principal 

objective  was  to  provide  a  simple,  convenient,  and 
method  of  settling  the  claims  of  injured  workers.  Both  the  Mt  * 
Conferences  on  Labor  Legislation  and  the  International  Association 

of  Industrial  Accident  Boards  and  Commissions 

administration  by  a  commission  or  board  rather  than  by  the  court 

in  nf  the  Southern  States  having  workmen’s  compensation  law  , 
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special  agencies  have  been  fenced  to  administer  the  acts.  However 

T— ■ court  — — ^ 

Industrial  Relations 

L  JndrSt-ri'reIati0nn  IegisIation  in  the  group  of  Southern  States  has 
>nt  ^  6  generally  to  the  fields  of  conciliation,  mediation  and 
aibitration  of  industrial  disputes,  and  to  the  regulation  of  unions  and 
labor-organization  activity. 

CONCILIATION,  MEDIATION,  AND  ARBITRATION 

Most  of  the  Southern  States  are  authorized  by  law  to  endeavor  to 

^ehitr8  ?h  the  USe  °f  CODClli"ti0n'  me;5“tion- 

ftnn.khon  and  mediation  services  are  provided  through  special 
permanent  agencies  in  two  State  labor  departments-in  North  Caro 
<na,  the  division  of  conciliation,  and  in  Oklahoma,  the  board  of  arbi¬ 
tration  and  conciliation. 

In  six :  other  States,  authority  to  mediate  or  to  promote  voluntarv 

This  official  isZIlb'0"  “  VeSt6<i  “  “  designated  government  official 
official  is  the  labor  commissioner  m  Arkansas,  Georgia  Louisiana 

Kentuckv  In  a"d  fi!  c°mmissioner  of  industrial  relations  in 
“  '  n  Mabama,  the  Governor  is  empowered  to  aDnoint 

mediation  boards,  and  the  department  of  industrial  relations  is  also 
authorized  to  promote  mediation. 

Five  States— Florida,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia— 
ave  no  machinery  for  conciliation  and  mediation  of  labor  disputes 

for  iL  AlabT  UDfy  Special  Pr^edures  for  labor  disputes  is  provided 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina  Okh 

a“ithshhedcrtri  rd  ?exas- p—1 

are  established  in  the  labor  departments  of  two  of  these  States—  the 

Arja^dcrisr aad  -  - 

PROTECTION  OF  LABOR’S  RIGHTS 

inJlabor’s  of  legislation,  in  these  13  States,  protect- 

in  abor  s  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively 

ihe  right  of  orgamzation  and  collective  bargaining  is  recognized  hv 

Fl0n,da'  “d  Kentucky.  TheSAlabl:  K 

£  Sta  L„uie/'g  V°f  empl°yeeS  ‘°  refraiD  such  activities! 

Federal  Norri,  i?r  antl-,nj™ction  'aw  modeled  after  the 

restTclns  oTih  ,  “  M’  “d  0klahoma  ,a«-  Places  limited 
restrictions  on  the  courts  in  labor  disputes. 
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Blacklisting  of  employees  is  forbidden  by  law  in  seven  States 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Norik  Carolina  Oklahoma,  T^s, 
Virginia;  and  “yellow  dog”  contracts  are  outlawed  in  Louisiana. 

UNION  REGULATION 

Over  the  past  5  or  6  years,  there  has  been  a  decided  increase i  in 

summarized  as  follows. 

Internal  Union  Organization 

AlnUnmn  Florida  and  Texas  adopted  legislation  in  1943  which 
Alabama,  norma,  auu  r  Alabama  act  requires 

S5SE 

ao-ent  of  every  local  union  with  25  members  to  make  annual  a  enii 
S  to  its  members  and  to  the  labor  department,  contammg  data 
Units' Officers  memb-hip,  elections,  and  property  hidings,  and  a 

SH£sSas=a5i35££ 

and  forbids  collection  by  a  labor  union  of  any  fee  for  a  work 

P'’Tbet  Florida  Union  Regulatory  Act  prohibits  interference  with  the 
right  oT franchise  of  any  union  member  and  ^on 

TexirSn  Regulatory  Act  requires  every  union  to  file  with 
thJ  secretary  of  state  copies  of  its  constitution  and  »rga“za“on 
records  and  to  make  annual  verified 

--  - 

m  The  Texas  law  also  establishes  citizenship 
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Unions  are  forbidden  to  collect  fees  for  work  permits,  to  make  political 
ontnbutions,  or  to  require  returning  servicemen  to  pay  back  dues 

menbemhb^d  to0!  7  fin!lncil11  °P»"  to  the 

membership  and  to  legal  proceedings.  The  legal  requirement  that 

union  organizers  secure  a  registration  card  from  the  secretary  of  state 
Supreme  cU““nSt,tUtlonal  “  a  «PP«led  to  the  United  States 

Right  to  Work 

l<r!ght  to  work”  constitutional  amendments  have  been 

nnli  f  1  «  tnd  Fl0rida‘  The  Florida  amendment  makes 

V  U  ,  !le  enlal  of  the  “right  to  work”  on  account  of  membership  or 
onmembership  in  any  labor  organization.  The  Arkansas  amend 
ment  authorizes  legislation  of  this  type.  d" 

StriA-e.  Picketing,  and  Organization  Activity 

M&XnitaTeLA!0r,bdT’  ,Ark“sas-  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi  '1  e.xas  and  \irgmia— have  laws  directly  regulating  unions 

.luring  strikes,  picketing,  or  other  organizational  activity  g 

Partmipation  in  “wildcat”  strikes  is  outlawed  in  Alabama  Florida 

forbids  strikes  unless  authorized  by  majority  vote  in  a  secret  ballot 

dispute  It  TT  Z °CCUpation  of  Property  during  a  labor 
Af  pnr  •  \  S°  °  StnkeS  CaUSed  jurisdictional  disputes 
.  Georgia  law  requires  30  days’  written  strike  notice  of  all  employees 

except  seasonal  and  railroad  workers.  Louisiana  in  1946  adopted 
legislation  providing  that  “wildcat”  strikes  in  violation  of  collective^ 
bargaming  agreements  are  against  public  policy. 

*  r^"Cai  edAranti'Vi°lenCe”  legisIation>  recently  adopted  in  Alabama 
,  a*’  AIlsslsslPPb  and  Texas,  outlaws  assemblage  near  the  place 

here  a  labor  dispute  exists  and  forbids  the  use  or  threat  of  W  i 
prevent  any  person  from  engaging  in  a  lawful  vocation.  The  Alabama 

mnlo  ?  WV  USe  °f  threats-  or  coercion  to  prevent  “ 

lems  aSn'^Ari!  ?r  eqmpment’  or  service-  Violation  of  this 
Flo  ,  ,  A  kanfaS’  MlsslsslPPi,  and  Texas  is  made  a  felony 

iyiuzz;izt°r  -f — asi„dr:n:rSnp:fter„? 

peaceable  manner.”'  ^  ^  P1C  0tker  th&n  m  a  reasonabIe  and 

The  following  acts  are  prohibited  bv  Virginia  W-  Tr,+  t 
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n,  of  the  free  use  of  public  streets;  and  picketing  by  any  person  not 
employed  by6 the  business  picketed,  either  at  that  tune  or  unmed,- 

ately  prior  to  the  strike. 

Unemployment  Insurance 

Tn  the  Southern  States  studied  the  unemploymenGtosurance  laws 

”'-PE i'ti  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina, 
Georgra,  M‘SS‘SSJP^d  ia-provide  that  employers  of  8  or  more 

IrXeesl “  o'weeks  are  covered  by  the  legislation.  Arkansas 
employees  m  ^  .  1ft  .  TOntuckv  4  or  more  employ- 

payments  begin,  a  war  ingperio^^  lweej.  wa;t;ng  periods  except 

Georgia  a^d  Mis”ssippi,  whl  require  a  2-week  period  before  benefits 
be!n  order  to  be  entitled  to  benefits,  a  worker  must  have  earned* 

F  SSS3SS 
SsasSFi 

Xdy ‘  wlg  e X  States  limit  the  maximum  and  the  — 

amount  of  weekly  benefits  payments  ranges  from  $15 

tXXweT’  S6abX“  Sti  Z  South  Carolina  pay 
.  f  Md .  (Tporma  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and  Texa  ,  $  , 

mmfTT$16  and  to  Arkansas,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  $1  »  •  £  a  q+  «  week  Minimum  pay* 

and  Virginia  .the  ma sun - *  -  to*  at  $  Mmber  of  weeks 

ments  range  from  $3  to  $b  a  wee  .  -d  s  from 

»  ^  UrnPeKXSrXTw“  MiissippX  15  in 

see,  and  Virginia,  and  to  instead  of  a  definite 

—  — 

for  a  2-week  period. 
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ia^rr^s^tdror  prov~f  ^ 

MINIMUM  AGE 

St^f!1  ”nd  S°Uth  Carol“a>  “>  1037,  became  the  first  of  the  Southern 
fater 11mCZnl%V6'y,ear  “™  *®>  ^ndard  in  their  chM 

men  Tt  °  t  r “  t  t**  *  1 6-year  mini™“  «*  factory  empty- 
{  1  any  j1”16’  but  squires  a  minimum  age  of  14  for  all  othtr 

employment  during  school  hours  °ther 

e4ty2tmr^“agtrTr’ent0b,ainS  “  facto^  “d  related 

mm 

For  work  outside  school  hours  most  of  thp^  °  \ 

fip-p  nf  Ki.f  11  ^  tnese  otates  set  a  minimum 

EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES 

F “  MiEPSsr 

s^5&‘  t°0r  ,?(„?“* for  min“™ 

employments- Florid q  poo  T  .  .  oik  ui  certain  hazardous 

Oklahoma  to'  Vs  1’  L°U1S,ana-  and  North  Carolina  to  18- 

Tennessee  to  IS  in  iT1®”110"  schooIs  are  estabhshed;  and 
The  child taboMatTof  thmetf  Z  2T , 
foe  an  employment  certificate  system  ^1^^“ 
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and  Texas).  To  supply  the  ^ 

under  the  child  labor  piovisio  1  Department 

these  States,  certificate  of  age^re  ^  J offickl9.  \ionov„,  in 

0Jn?L“s“T  certificates  art  issued  for  minors  who  have  passed 
1  !g!  whek  certificates  are  required,  on  request  of  the  nunor  or 

the  employer.  hazardous  occupations 

T  ,u  nrotection  from  hazardous  employment  afforded 

In  gen er(  >  iisted  States  is  inadequate,  particularly 

minors  under  age  18  m  three  gtates  (Lomsiana, 

as  to  minors  16  and  17  years  of  g  .  J  0f  minors 

North  Carolina,  and  Virginia)  now  piohibit  emp  y 

of  16  and  17  in  any  consrderab  e  rnrmber  CJardous 

Greater  protection  prohibiting  their  employment  m 

work,  more  than  half  he  Stato  probrbrtmg  however, 

many  hazardous  occupations.  Little  or  no  suen  p 

is  given  in  several  States. 

maximum  hours  and  night  work 

None  of  the  13  SU£ 

excessive  houis  of  v  ‘  ,  T  u  Officials — a  maximum 

— 

“m"!:  “rtL’ otter  States  have  Ihnited  maximum 

hours  for  both  boys  and  girls  of  16  and  ,  adopted  for  children 

Five  States,  in  additmn  to  “gl  than  4S  hours. 

under  age  10  a  1 -^and  North  Carolina,  with  an  8-hour 

These  are  Florida,  Georgia,  anu  «  M^issinoi  and  Virguna 

day,  40-hour  week  for  children  under  ^“n  Excepl  for 
with  an  8-hour  day,  44-lio  ,  ^  g-hour  day,  48-hour 

South  Carolina,  the  remaining  children  under 

week,  applicable  to  children  work  provisions 

!5).  South  Carolina  has  no  ^  «  40-hour  week, 

applicable  to  minors  on  y,  u  f  ao-e  ^  silk,  rayon,  cotton, 

is  * i2W 

“io  and  ,7  years  of  age. 

»  See  comment  under  Hours  of  Work  (p.  H9). 
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STANDARDS  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Looking  at  the  child  labor  laws  in  the  States  analyzed  as  a  whole 
e  most  serious  weaknesses  are  the  frequent  exemptions  of  agriculture 
and  domestic-service  occupations,  in  which  large  numbers  of  children 
are  employed;  the  lack  of  protection  afforded  minors  10  and  17  years 
of  age,  both  m  respect  to  houis  of  employment  and  to  hazardous  work  • 
the  limited  coverage  of  some  of  the  older  laws;  and  the  lack  of  certificate 
systems  m  three  of  the  States. 

In  the  South  as  in  the  entire  country,  war  labor  needs  brought 

about  an  unprecedented  demand  for  the  employment  of  young  workers 

This  demand  is  reflected  in  the  large  increases  in  the  number  of  employ  - 

ment  and  age  certificates  issued  for  children  between  14  and  18  years 

o  age  during  the  war  yearn,  although  these  certificates  do  not  tell 

•  4  '\10  C  !l017‘  They  d°  not  cover  ctildren  going  to  work  in  all 

andUSthevd  heyrefn0t  reqUired  f°r  aI1  J0Ung  WOrkers  of  th <*c  ages, 
ana  they  do  not,  of  course,  reflect  illegal  employment 

h>ven  with  these  limitations,  the  figures  are  striking.  In  1 1  0f  this 

°f  Statf  for  whlch  reP°rts  are  available  for  both  1940  and 
945,  the  number  of  young  persons  between  14  and  IS  years  of  a*e 
obtaining  employment  or  age  certificates  for  work  (full  time  or  part 
tune)  increased  more  than  sevenfold.  About  17  percent  of  these  bovs 
id  girls  going  to  work  in  1945  were  14  or  15  years  of  age.  Available 
figures  for  1946  indicate  a  decided  drop,  as  would  be  expected  wiSi 
the  cessation  of  war  demands,  but  in  general  the  totals  for  the  first 

Ttho8  h  T l ff  “aWy  ab°Ve  th°Se  f0r  the  entire  Tear  1940 
Although  child  labor  legislation  has  developed  slowly  in  this 

region,  noteworthy  advances  have  been  made  in  the  past  decade 

m  the  laws  of  a  number  of  the  Southern  States.  These  gains  meet 

or  approach  standards  urged  as  desirable  for  the  employment  of 

Lab 7r  OffidT  ^  a®  International  Association  of  Governmental 
JT  °f  ",  an<  r°thcr  grouPs  in forested  in  the  protection  of  youn- 
workers  from  harmful  child  labor  and  reflect  a  sh  cere  recogO  tlon  of 

Zz \:f  t  yrTe  p,oople,  °i lhis  reshn-  The 

Official  a™  ‘•“International  Association  of  Governmental  Labor 

toe  16  Tr  »1  T  m,mmT  !or  factory  employment  at  anv 

cz  LV  “! rf1*™ , urmg  soh°o1  h°urs- w  outsM°  school 

bours  for  all  nonfactoiy  employment,  and  for  minors  under  18  years 

bib'?6  a  T'X"T,m  8"  '01lr  ,iay>  40-hour  week,  and  6-day  week-  pro- 

^  probfi  itto  f  ?  ,re‘>“ir?m8“t  °f  employment  certificates;  . 

p  ohibition  of  work  m  hazardous  occupations. 
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x.— Social  Security  in  the  South 1 

Social  security,  in  the  broad  sense,  has  become  a  recognized  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  Federal  Government  ^^“j^^t'rated 

tXXl  to  provkle1  against  prolonged 
the  inabdity  of  the  averag  u  ■'  Statcs  to  meet 

economic  adversity,  as  well  as  the  mabdity  «  the 

adequately  the  atwn  ““‘^.^geneS  systems  of  benefit 

payments  vvere  auttorS,  one  based  on  durance  contributions  and 

by  the  Old  g  certam  of  their  dependents)  who  have 

years  of  age  or  over £*£  and  have  qualified  for  the  payments. 

Th-  t  a^hZ  ede"e^d  undertaking.  An  unemployment 
This  is  a  wholly  leaeia  j  Federal-State  program  pro- 

— rssrsjsK 

State,  and  local  governments,  the  workmm  ^  insurnnce  pro. 
^JstTraSroad^ ‘woS  administered  by  the  Railroad  Retirement 

B°The  programs  of  jiublm  aid  »  wbj* “n'.V 
participate  W  ^  {rom  the  Federal  Government 

tered  by  the  states  vug  Those  over  65  who  pass  the 

for  three  types  of  needy  pemons.  ^“ives,  de^.ived  of 

State  tests  of  need,  (2)  chi Mien,  n  g  of  one  or  both 

IZZt,  XI3 7  Mhid.  Other  types  of  needy  persons 
must  he  cared  for  wholly  by  State  or  local  unds-  ^  ^ 

While  present  programs  of  social  secu  y  .  has  been  made 

•benefits  provided  and  coverage,  a  genume  o  *  population 

in  giving  some  protection  to  substantia  *«***. 

^  respect  to  the  Southern 

S„,„.,.„  Sh.ni.  O.  ^  ™*~£2Z  mSS  SSS  ~Si 

5S  fZXS1  Z™  Tb.  .»r»«io»  .<  *>■*  »“>'  “  •MMU  “t”'1,die  ■ 
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States  where  per  capita  incomes  are  relatively  low  and  the  social 
secority  increment  has  been  a  significant  addition.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  section  to  describe  the  operation  in  the  South  of  the  two  insur 
ance  programs  established  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Operation  of  the  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Program 


COVERAGE 


Lnder  the  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  program  persons  need 
65  or  over,  who  have  qualified  by  working  for  certain  periods  m  fm 
ployinent  covered  by  the  law,  may  retire  and  receive  monthly  bene- 
fi  The  worker's  wife  if  aged  65  or  over  and/or  his  dependent 
Idren  undei  age 18  may  also  receive  monthly  benefits.  Lump-sum 
payments  or  montUy  benefits  are  also  provided  for  certain  depend  “ 
sui  -n-ors  of  insured  workers.  Generally,  persons  working Swages 

ZptioTZZl  Z  ^  WiUl  *  "“»■»  °f  -Porta.,t 

senle  casm  1  Sr  noT^”8  *"  aS1'icultural  ^or;  domestic 
cilice,  casual  laboi  not  in  the  course  of  the  employer’s  business- 

service  performed  for  the  worker’s  child,  spouse,  or  parent-  certafa 

“or  p7  ,P'"  °n  V“*k  °f  W  countries;  Zplo“ 
cckial  State,  and  local  governments;  employment  for 
eligious  charitable,  and  certain  other  nonprofit  organizations-  rail 
road  employment;  and  self-employment.  ’  ~ 

hrom  its  inception  until  June  1945,  over  82  million  persons  renre 

^Im  JSTZ'b  the  °U  July  ]945’  ^  established^ 

accounts  with  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency.  Of  this  number,  about  21  mill  on  or  an 
p  oximatdy  55  percent  of  the  population,  were  in  the  Southern  States' 
The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  accounts  establish  1  by 

sac is  zzsztzr  <— r 

plovecs  formed  (July  1,  1945)  of  the  total  popuIaZ,  ZthtZiZd 
States  and  of  the  southern  regions.  d 

Accounts 
established 

Total,  United  States . 

oZ,  ZZ[) 


Accounts 
established  1 
(in  thousands) 

Percent  of 
population  2 

82,  229 

62.  3 

20,  701 

55.  2 

1.3,  205 

54.  1 

7,  496 

57.  4 

61,  528 

65.  1 

Southern  States _  _  ~ 

Southeastern  States _  ~ 

Southwestern  States _  !!’ 

All  other  States  ’  7,496 

i  „  ,  61,  528 

,  ^era  Security  Agency,  Social  Security  Bulletin,  August  1945  („  33) 

somewhat o'verstatec/'becauscThe  data  dcfnot  eliminated  ^  **  3'  Thes*  p™gcs  - 

been  made  for  deaths  of  account  holders  These  Here  .ntfc  aCC0Un‘  numbers,  nor  have  adjustments 
covered  by  the  act  at  anv  particular  time  because  loo  ,  T  DOt  ‘  ®  proportions  of  the  population 

~  S"?  “  -  «-*-  “Ho  apply, 
Covered  is  considerably  less  than  the  number  of  accounts  since  m  “  'Z'  ‘  °  nUmber  °f  pcrsons  actually 
some  time  in  covered  employment  are  not  presently  so  ene^  Lr0^  WIth  account  numbers  and  at 
never  worked  in  covered  employment  °  **  *  80  eneaged>  while  others  with  account  numbers  have 

738211° — 47 - 10 
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Of 'the  46.3  million  persons  who  worked  The 

some  time  during  1944  9.o  was  therefore  considerably 

South’s  proportion  of  covered lv o  kern  ^  ^  This  relatiTely  # 

smaller  than  its  share  o  .«  &  reflc^ion  of  the  greater  proportions  of 

persons 'in^^oncovered  employments-agricuiture,  domestic  serv.ce, 

and  selfremployment,  incluchng  farmmgn  benefits  were  awarded, 

During  1940,  the  first  year  that  monthly  ben  ^  remainder  of 

43,338  persons  in  the  Southern  >  a  e  ’  1946,  there  were 

country  were  awarded  benefit .  Ae  U  June  30,  ^  ^  300  228 

1,700,696  monthly  be“fiol““(!m  oportion  of  the  total  number  of 
were  m  the  South.  1  ,  1R  nprcent  in  1946)  was  somewhat 

beneficiaries  (17  percent  m  1940  and 118  pere  „  TUs 

smaller  than  that  of  workers  m  uUlllon  in  these  States,'  but, 

partly,  the  younger  medmn  age  of  tt  P  P  red  employment 

relatively  fewer  workers  are  insure  . 

,  c  ■  „  Insurance •  Workers  in  Covered  Employment , 

T»re  45  .-Old-Age  Regions .  _ 


Number  of  workers  (thousands) « 


Region 


United  States. 

Southern  States 

Southeastern  States 

Virginia . 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina. 
Georgia 
Florida 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 

Southwestern  States 
Arkansas.  . 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas. 


All  other  States- 

Grtoiol  Security  Administration. 

.  source:  Federal  Security  Agency,  Social  Security 

2^igure? do^ot Vecessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

benefits 

To  be  eligible  foe 

a-Southern  States  were  65  years  or  older,  while  only  5.4 


employment  for  certain 
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LTrtSom  of  Simvhi?l,"t,',iT  nS  "r  T  °f  6s*  Under  cer- 

worker  and  cenlt^Zg  dtelt  “17 

amount  of  each  type  of  benefit  * T  K f  H  7  draw  bonefits.  The 

fractions  to  tie  ^  S?' 

a^ngle  benefifformula  ^  hist<>ry  and  is  deriv*d  by  using 

benefits.  The JeZZZ llf'V? ^7  the  various  types  of 
States  leads  to  a  much  hidiei  n&  °  7G  m  'bo  Southern 

region  than  in  “  “  “* 

“  zrtat“y ioss  fa~ i-  nz 

the  country  Z  ^  ^  ^ ‘”3 

(See  table  46  )  There  li  t  ge  P™ary  benefit  "as  *24  94 

L  Vpes  ““ 

Adrquccy  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  in  the  South 

J^f^LT^tZT  77™  —  p™. 

families  and  to  surviving  dependents  TJ°  ^  W°rke1rs  and  their 

areas  where  incomes  are  meaner  and  the  ^  ^e  in 

only  source  of  income.  Nevertheles  iS  °ften  the 

-  nevertheless,  the  operation  of  the  program 

StoSj  “itb  r,  "')  F°S  f°r  °0Vered  cmpl°y™nt  in 

1  47  e  worker  was  currently  insured  if  he  had  wSe  eLa  ?  Tt™*  empIoj  men‘  thereafter.  Prior  to 

lift  V2  QrterS  imni°diateIy  Preceding  the  quarter  in  which  he  dS  ‘T  ?  **  Pach  of  not  Iess  “an  6 
1946  a  worker  ,s  currently  insured  if  he  received  tso  or  n,„re  Ll  ,  cIaims  applications  filed  after 

equal  to  one-half  the  primary  benefit  amount  k  7^®  Parner  accd  65  or  over-  The  wife’s  benefit 

of  a  primary  beneficiary.  alD0Unt’  'S  Pald  under  ^tain  conditions  to  the  wife,  aged  65  or  ovor,’ 

thechild  „f  a  primary’  be^eficiL^  is  paid  ,mder  certain  conditions  to 

The  widow’s  benefit,  equal  to  three-fourth*  f  ed  deceascd  worker. 

°The  Wiv,°"'’. agPd  65  °r  °Ver’  °f  a  taay  insured  worker"'''  aln°UDt’ is  Paid  under  certain  conditions 

Editions  Z tl^Zl^uUy  or  iS  PaW  Under  certain 

leceased  husband  entitled  to  child’TbenX  illSUrPd  W°rker’  Pr0Vidcd  she  has  in’her  care  a  chiW  o^he" 

he  dependent  parent  ofafufiy^^  amount,  is  paid  under  certain  conditions  to 
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i  „n/v>-  Average  Monthly  Amount  of  Benefits 
Table  4 d.-Old-Age June  30 ,  194C’ _ _ 


Average  monthly  amount  ot  benefits  in  force 


Region 


.  $18.97 

United  States . . 


Total  j  Primary  Wife’s 


I  15  59 

Southern  States.  ----- -  - -  15'  42 

Southeastern  States - 1  -1597 

Southwestern  States.- .  19  70 

AH  other  States  3  - 


$24. 48 

21.63 

21.56 

21.78 

24.94 


$12. 92 

"  11. 3(f 

11.33 

11.21 

13.15 


Child’s 


$12.  49 


,  ,  Widow’s 

W  ldow  s  i  current 


Parent’s 


10.62 

10.47 

10.96 

13.15 


$20.20  i  $19.93 


18.40 

18.30 

18.65 

20.43 


17.40 

17.13 

17.98 

20.63 


$13. 05 


11.76 

11.51 

12.48 

13.45 


othersiai.es- - -  - | _ _ _ 

falis  far  short  of  the  good  it  co^Rd  We 

increased  and  its  coverage  <s  e  States  where  State  and  local 

adequately  for  aged  worhers 

°ALp^ith  0.22 

percent  of  the  total] As  of  june  30,  1945,  0.61  percent 
percent  m  the  rest  of  the  coun  ry  beneficiaries,  compared 

of  the  population  m  the  Sout  countJ  Conceivably,  with  an 

with  1.12  percent  in  the  rest  l2  percent  of  the  population 

increasingly  older  population,  a  0  me  recipients  of  benefits  under 
of  the  non-Southern  States  m  y  however,  not  much  more 

OASI.  Without  an  extension  hi  ^  South, 

than  about  4  to  6  per  ple  aged  65  or  over  m  the  South 

Only  about  1.2  percen  I  compared  with  1.9  percent  in  the 

were  beneficiaries  in  ‘  ,  .qua  ,be  aged  beneficiaries  in 

country  as  a  whole.  As  of  toe  30  ^  &  and 

IXIS  —  ■  —  * 

fourth  in  the  South  may  be  4oin&  ^  j  has  been  devised  to 

Even  though  the  average  wage  during  employ. 

give  greater  relative  ben  •  benefit  amounts  are  lower 

ment  were  m  the  lower  bra  >  P  co^ntry  This  is  so  not  only 

l^e^rr.r^el  earnings  counted  hi  the 
computations  of  their  benefits  k  domestic  servants,  and 
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or  tenants  in  the  South)  would  go  far  to  remove  the  differential  in 
coverage  between  the  South  and  the  other  States  *  The  d  iff  I  ^ 

1  W  if  th!T  South'  Thera  rm  7.Chan«e  «  loI«  «  eanhn^ 
for  increasing  the  level  for  the  whole*' ^'country.'" T^Trease Z°Zi 
of  living  has  made  the  problem  one  of  pressing  importance 

Operation  of  Unemployment  Compensation  Laws 

COVERAGE 

The  Social  Security  Act  imposed  a  national  pay-roll  tax  of  3  0  nor 
^pera^^ 

percent  90  percent  of  the  Federal T-wh  leT  employers  at  2.7 

trrve  States  ‘r  « - 

ST- 

first  $3  000  h ^  ^  taX  haS  been  apPlied  only  to  the 

8  ”  — 

certain  categories  of  «.n,kra  +l°  ,  year>  and  does  not  cover 

service,  ^raZen  Znn^t  nT  'T  “  domestic 

coverage  of  the  laws,  the  amountTf  bencfi  s  o  be  pa  d  fhc  dv 
for  the  navnient  nf  Lmnfifn  i  LS  t0  De  PaKt>  the  conditions 

The  FeSeraT  aw  i„,po,e  ‘c  t  S0'16™1  P°]ic,eS  °f  '“^stration. 

ernment  and  sets  forth  rer.  "  reSpons,bi,ities  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
must  meet  ““  reT"mments  which  the  State  systems 

'‘,m  mk"'  °r  «™* 

Ketironent  ”,  „  .dmintad  ,„d„  „ 
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-p.  !  04,  49  5  million  persons  worked  at  some  time  in  employ- 

Dunng  ,  unePrnployment  laws;  for  the  13  Southern 

ment  covered  by  >  date  I  y  million  (but  this  latter 

States  combined  the  comparable  totdwas  9  1 ^  ^ 

figure  includes  some  duplu  ,  rx  This  coverage,  for 

more  than  one  Southern  State  during  3  ■  with  6.7 

the  country  as  a  whole,  increased  from 47J.  These 
million  (mcludmg  dupica^mn  who  worked  for  only  short 

X*  "^  employment  and  faded  to  earn  sufficient  wages  to 

^r^r:fav,T  ^  rti 

•qualify  for  unemployment  compensa  j  Reason  ^  ^ 

requirements  with  respect  to  u  am  ovment  is  estimated  to  be 

States  as  a  whole,  average  covere  (  P  Jmed„  workers.)  Average 
about  10  percent  below  the  number  ^  United  states  rose 

monthly  employment  in  eovenx  u®  1  mdqon  in  1944.  The  pro- 
from  23.1  million  in  1940  to***"*™  ££  remained  fairly 

7^  -  -  - 

benefits  because  of  “^^^ofbentories  Spends  no,  only  on 
mg  requirements.  wap-eS  in  covered  employment  in  the 

"That  aka)1  on  the  workers  being  actually  fully  or  partially 
T*.«  47-t Cr""‘” Lnued  **“ 


Number  of  workers  with  wage  credits  (thousands) _ _ 


Region  and  State 


1940 


1941 


United  States  ! 


Southern  States—--  -  —  -  - 
Southeastern  States— 
Virginia.. 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina... 

Georgia - 

Florida - 

Kentucky. . 

Tennessee - 

Alabama - 

Mississippi - 

Southwestern  States. 

Arkansas - 

Louisiana - 

Oklahoma - 

Texas - 


All  other  States. 


31.900 

_ M58 
4,  346 
597 
714 
346 
570 
508 
428 
489 
449 
245 
2,312 
272 
547 
308 
1,185 


1942 


1943 


1944 


37.  600 

8. 147 
5,  516 
811 
859 
445 
745 
589 
506 
646 
609 
306 
2,631 
334 
577 
368 
1,352 


43,  000 

9,939 
6,  566  | 
950 

1,061  I 

496 
866 
684 
571 
761 
769 
408 
3,  373 
430 
680 
491 
1,772 


44.000  !  43.000 


1945 


42.  .500 


9,935 
6,444  I 
870 
929 
471 
892 
718 
560 
872 
775 
357 
3,491 
377 
700 
521 
1, 893 


9,387 
6,036 
787 
777 
433 
864 
679 
529 
8S0 
738 
349 
3, 351 
370 
672 
489 
1,820 


25, 242  29, 453 


33,061  !  34,065  |  33,613 


9.  128 
5.940 
766 
779 
444 
830 
710 
501 
867 
714 
329 
3.188 
359 
619 
495 
1,715 

33,372 


'  Source:  «>™d 


Security  Yearbooks,  and  period 


ber  of  different  workers  in  each  State 
°f  ? Total  adjusted  to  eliminate  duplication  due  to 


shifting  of  workers  between  States  during  year. 
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S- ifisfiszgs? fi££2r  ■ » I—*. 

*«**«»,  1940-46  2  '  Compensation  Laws,  United  States  and  Southern 


Region 


Average  monthly  employment  (thousands) 


Total,  United  States _ 

Southern  States . . 

Southeastern  States' 
Southwestern  States 

All  other  States _ 


1940 

1941 

j  1942 

1943 

1944 

1  1945 3 * 

1946 
(first  6 

months)3 

23,096 

26.814 

29.  350 

30.818 

30.  026 

27,994 

28,046 

3.  941 
2,649 
1.292 

4,705 

3,188 

1,517 

5,  308 
3,  523 
1,  785 

5,478 

3,559 

1,919 

5,  334 

3,  468 

1,  866 

5, 030 

3.  281 

1,  749 

4, 993 
3,  275 
1,719 

23. 053 

19,155 

22, 109 

24,  042 

25, 340 

24,692 

22,  964 

194Mor  preliminary  SS  foMM5;  Ld sSStoi  Activities,  March 

2  Average  number  of  workers  in  cover*,,  ,  “  f°f  'hc‘  first  6  ™»th« 

month Iw’as*usedf^ed  in  “°nth  f0r  IW(^'  ^STandl^fhl  1%  ^oLn^Tt^  ’  Semi' 

3  Preliminary.  D<Jmg  nearest  the  15th  of  the 

period.  The  n2Z  It 

ficiaries  in  the  S  fiCf  ’  X'  l  T  ^  nUmber  of  bone- 

ended  December  14  1945  and  th  1  0utbcrn  States  in  the  week 
Of  lowest  number tT "f  >■****  and 
1946.  0  1  tbe  Program  until  December 

TZ‘  fa  mJWKTifSySft  i„  Week  Ended  Dee.  14  DM6 

United  States  and  Southern  States  ]  g  ”S  °f  lhe  Pr°gram  to  December  1946, 


Region  and  State 


Total,  United  States. 

Southeastern  States 
Virginia 


ru-guna 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia... 
Florida 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama. 
Mississippi 

Southwestern  States 
Arkansas  . 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas. . 


Number  of  beneficiaries  in — 


Week  end¬ 
ed  Dec. 
14,  1946 

High  month  i 

Low  month  i 

~  — - 

■ - 

Number 

Date 

Number 

Date 

-  2  798, 000 

1, 641,  732 

Jan.  1946 

56, 354 

Nov.  1943 

56,310 

— 

— 

6,900 
2,  400 
5. 231 
4.401 
6,264 
13,  055 
11,513 
2,564 

27, 339 

31,359 
37. 072 
10,  465 
19, 109 
20, 656 
20. 858 
33. 194 
32,814 
11,023 

July  1938 
June  1938 
Mar.  1939 
Aug.  1940 
Aug.  1940 
May  1939 
Feb.  1946 
May  1938 
Mar.  1940 

212 

466 

268 

405 

532 

946 

1,218 

649 

212 

Nov.  1944 
Dec.  1944 
Oct.  1944 
Oct.  1944 
Apr.  1944 
Aug.  1944 
May  1945 
May  1944 
Nov.  1944 

8, 237 

5,  296 

9, 428 

12, 628 
24,  178 
19, 133 
30,  91 1 

May  1940 
Feb.  1946 
Feb.  1946 
Mar.  1939 

180 

526 

220 

592 

July  i914 
Nov.  1943 
Apr.  1945 
July  1944 

weekly  number  of  bencfic/arip«Cnp<*UrillE  month.  For theyeara  i§2j thrnn  l°V's  prior  ,0  19« 


S°Lle?!l?™r,  l°  1W0,  data  are 
are  average 
number  of 
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.  ,  ,  i  nonpplprl  or  reduced  by  certain  disqualifies- 

sHHHP 

ants  ie turn  "  loimnnts  in  1946  ever  became  beneficiaries, 

fnT  r.a.  wf  n  - 

these  States  below  the  national  average,  5  had  less  than  p 
of  the  new  claims  approved  (table  50). 

T*Br»  ^ 


United  States 

Virginia. . 

North  Carolina .. 
South  Carolina. - 

Georgia - 

Florida . 

Kentucky- - 
Tennessee-  - 
Alabama.-- 
Mississippi- 
Arkansas.- 
Louisiana.- 
Oklahoma- 
Texas, 


i  Source:  Federal  Security  Agency.  Social  Security  Administration. 

benefits 

By  December  81.  I'Ztod^heuty Te 

the  State  accounts  of  the  unemploym  interest 

Federal  Treasury,  was  in  the 

accumulated.  Oi  the  tot  ’  ,  ,  i  te  3  716  million 

accounts  of  the  13  Southern  Son  was  for  the 

dollars  had  been  paid  out  m  benefits  of’ which  40b  m 

>3  Southern  States.  was  36.0. 

^  rtht“ 

benefit  is  smaller  in  amount  and  duration. 
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The  conditions  under  whirl. 

amounts  they  may  receive  are  spedfledTy  dTC  ''"'t*  ^  ““ 
A  worker's  eligibility  for  benefits  and  the amount  ZThT  ^ 
m  a  12-month  period  is  determined  by  hiTrec^  i* ‘V receive 

wages  during  a  past  period.  Table  •-.)  .1  '  T  ?  emPlo.yment  and 
the  maximum  duration  and  mayim  8Unvs’  01  Southern  States, 
at  the  end  of  1945  as  well  ,  s  ^  ''  <"n°Unt  of  b™*'*  offer 

unemployment  in  1940  Id  inXlXT^t  ^  5*  *T 
average  benefit  eciual  that  for  il...  4  ■  in  no  case  does  the 

benefits  during  the  peri “e  “  ”  Z  "J  ^  leases  in 
earnings.  °  ^  equi\  aient  to  increased 

Adequacy  of  Unemployment  Compensation  in  the  South 

employed  in  covered  industry  ^n  ai^  P°pulation  111  thc  South  was 
with  20.2  percent  in the ^res7o}  th  "2*  “  194°’  comP-ed 

tions  had  increased  to  15.5  percent  and  Tfi  fi  7  1944  theSe  propor- 
The  greater  relative  increase  in  the  '6  perc®ntj  respectively, 

relative  increase  in  Z,fcWn!''»!fh  reS“lts  fr0m  the  Skater 
with  a  greater  decrease  in  farm  population'  along 

-  *»*,  r„,w  5^ 


Region  and  State 


wnrkiloT  mini™um  number  of 
orkers  for  employer  coverage  1 


Maximum 
benefits  2 


Average 
weekly  benefit 
for  total 

unemployment 


United  States 
Southeastern  States: 

North  r'«VV . '  8  or  more  in  20  weeks 

South  Carolina  I  nr  20  We<*s 

. ISSSSSSSS;.. 

Kentucky" " .  a  W6ekS  °r  '— 

yea?3  to  each  ^of^wimm  S$50  fe  jtayabJ*’ 

m^suehduanerTo^^rKt 

8  or  more  in  20  weeks 
8  or  more  in  20  weeks 
8  or  more  in  20  weeks 


Tennessee. . 

Alabama _ 

Mississippi. ... 
Southwestern  States^ 

Arkansas _ 

Louisiana... 
Oklahoma.. 
Texas . 


I  or  more  in  10  days 
4  or  more  in  20  weeks 
8  or  more  in  20  weeks 
8  or  more  in  20  weeks 


’  16 
20 
3  i4 

16 

20 

20 

18 


15 

20 

15 

15 

18 

18 

18 


7.48 
C.  52 
6.03 

6. 36 
8.02 
0.84 
8.  07 


12.81 

15.75 

12.30 

13.12 

15.29 

16.37 

14.81 


Uniform  duration  of  benefits  C  °F  1  recoclmP  calendar  year.  11  m  eac^  of  the  specified 

7  Sec  Unemployment  Insurance  in  section  on  r  u  . 

e  -a  tor  egislation  in  the  South,  p.134  of  this  bulletin. 
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The  exclusion  of  tame* 

south.  Other  exdustons  (P™«P*% /™ki  ail  employees  of 
of  the  various  governments  mantun  force 

small  employers)  brought  the  percentage  of  the  t  1940 

covered  by  unemployment  compensation  to  31. b  m 

1  o  c|nfpa  covered  only  firms  with  8  or  moi  Tlu> 

13  States  co\eieu  uu  j  oi7p-of-firm  requirement,  tne 

remaining  35  States  have  sue  i  h  -  employees  complicates 

ru‘  ^rfffer - *-* 

week,  only  3  are  m  the  South .white  oi  t  ^  ^  Likewise, 

a  minimum  of  $6  or  moie  per  w  ,  pr0vide  duration  of  benefits 

as  to  the  duration  of  benefits  32  States  P  of  the 

for  20  weeks  or  more,  hut  only  4  are  m  the  So^  ^  ^  ^ 

Southern  States  had  average  hern  * ^  had  average  benefits  of  this 
more,  while  29  of  the  remaining  38  States  had  a-v  e 

amount. 

'^^SSSSSSSSOS M“ ~  B~ 01  “ 

tives,  1946  (p.  397). 


XI.— Development  of  Trade-Unionism  in  the  South  > 

:sssr.s zittsvtis;  ~ — 

upsurge  of  organized  l^P^8S^8^,1<^™i» 

decade  of  effort  beginning  with  the  \’RA  '  .1  ■  1  lal1  a 

has  established  itself  in  ,  hi,  7  ,n  "EA  P  °d’  Um0n  organization 

Lumber  ^  ^  t  S~' 

^lo  complete  account  of  the  development  of  thp  P  ka 
the  South  has  been  written  •  indeed  mCh  bt  7  moveiKent  ln 

done  before  a  definitive  history  can  £ ^reparTd^Th  reauaas**> 
section  is  to  present  the  main  outline  of  the  s  mv  ,  °f  ttlS 

IZn.  ™W“e  CUrrmt  de->op»onts  in  labor  o^atfon^ 

The  Knights  oj  Labor  in  the  South 

delnUa °!  the  KnW,ts  °f  Ubor  «■  funded  in  Phila- 
ship  clin, bed  slowly  to°  71fi00 Tm! SClkt^'to  73o“oO  t" 

S^Jt<S^theCam<i-  ‘  ^o^hTS 

spread  of  industrial  capSm  l '  the”' “u.dW  m 1  a?nd°d  ^  Iapid 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  CS  muig  t^le  *atter 

J&tZtt  f8e79K  bB,htS  "T  °“  “  Alaba™  «0  Ken- 
region  until  1^4  a  D^it  r”  Ta‘P  WSS  “0t  Wreciable  in  the 

rapidly.  The  fet  “sSyt  N„*r  h  Sin ?“  TT-  SPI™d 
1884; 4  by  1887  assembli^  h*  i  u  Larollna  was  formed  in  June 

- assembhes  had  been  organized  in  most  of  the  counties 

'  Tb/^lmbu'-i waftTc'^it ™a‘hf  Labor  roomies  Staff. 
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Of  the  State.6  Incomplete  data  for  1888  show  487  assemblies  m  10 
Southern  States,  including  101  in  North  Carolina  65  m  Louisiana,  64 
in  Alabama,  56  in  Kentucky,  and  54  in  Virginia.6  Meyers  estimates 
that  the  membership  of  the  Knights  in  10  Southern  States  was  about 

"'  AKhough  the  strength  of  the  organization  was  most  pronounced 
in  the  larger  cities,  local  assemblies  were  scattered  throughout  the 
region.  The  poorer  farmers  contributed  substantially  to  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Knights.  Mitchell  writes  that  of  “112  assemblies  m  a- 
bama  Georgia  North  and  South  Carolina  which  wrote  m  to  the 
weekly  journal  [of  the  Knights]  in  1888,  47  said,  their  members  *  ere 
mainly  farmers,  3  had  mostly  cotton  mill  hands,  and  62  either  had  a 
mixture  of  farmers  and  artisans  or  did  not  state  the  composit  . 
Some  effort  was  made  to  reach  colored  workers:  there  were  a  number 
of  Negro  assemblies  in  the  South  and  some  assemblies  included  both 
Negroes  and  whites.  The  Order  was  officially  opposed  to  race 

diSl"gto  its  minute  book,"  Local  Assembly  No.  3606  in  Raleigh 
N  C  agitated  for  the  10-hour  day,  helped  to  conduct  national 
boycotts  brought  in  speakers  on  labor  subjects  encouraged  study 
anfono-  its  members,  aided  financially  distressed  brothers,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  influence  legislation.  The  movement  touched  many 
people  with  its  message  of  the  worth  and  dignity  o  a  01  an 

bXfianumbtdoTc— ities,  cotton-mill  operatives  were  organized^ 
A  long  work  stoppage  took  place  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  where  some  4,000 
mill  workers  were  out  tor  about  2  months  in  an  unsuccessful  wage 
dispute  Other  disputes  involving  cotton-null  workers  occurred  at 
Cottondale,  Ala.,  Greenville,  S.  C,  Maryville  Tenn  and  RosweU 
Ga  There  were  coal  strikes  in  1888  at  Wtates.de,  Tenn.,  and  at 
Pratt,  Mines  Ala  Sugar  workers  struck  at  Schnever,  La.,  m  188 
Ld  lumber  workers  at  Ray,  Ala.,  in  1890.  The  Knights  also  started 
many  cooperative  enterprises  in  the  South  and  part.cpated  actively 

Ui  The  ^Knights  of  Labor  reached  its  greatest  strength  nationally  in 
and Thereafter  declined  rapidly.  The  peak  m  the  Southey 
a  year  or  so  later,  but  the  decline  was  equally  sharp.  The  town  ele 
ments  drifted  away,  and  the  remnants  of  the  farm  membership  ^ere 
attracted  by  the  great  Populist  movement  that  developed  in  the  regi 

during  the  1890’s. 

»  North  Carolina  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Annual  entucky.  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North 

e  Meyers,  op.  cit.  The  10  States  are  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky. 

Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  \irginia. 

i  See  footnote  6.  q  th  rchaDel  Hill,  University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 

8  George  S.  Mitchell:  Textile  Unionism  and  the  South  (Chapel  nm,  gu. 

i"  Most  of  these  enterprises  were  short-lived,  but  some  laste 
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Beginnings  of  Permanent  Unionism  Under  American  Federation 

oj  Labor 

thfSghts^Laborand  th!”®  ?  *"?*  °f  «*““»*»  under 
m  the  South  tT  a  d  tbeT,second  P<™>d  of  active  union  effort 

shadowed  by  the  Knito  'bthetiT'0'1  ^  C°“pleteIy  me*- 

depression  .  the^  “  % 

*he  °~io"  of  southern 
convention  in  isos  i  At. the  Amencan  Federation  of  Labor 
organizers  in  the  south^nTeT11  M^Gom  ™  inst™cted  *o  place 

the  1899  convention  that  the  ‘Voters  of  thTsoutl  ‘°  "V*  ‘° 
their  appreciation  of  our  efforts  hv  form  h  .th  are  ““testing 
our  fellow  workers  in  au"jf  ‘ZZ^Zl  “1™“^  ^ 

teke  ad“  ~rr 

theFsrouth°r  ^Mimy8 groups' o!fskf]led^ab0l  ^  ™  ^stantial  in 

affiliated  with  the'nSu^  tZS"^,  P~d 

Stnffican0tad,sZr„gf  tt6  T?  ^  ^  “  p™‘^  ™  C* 

occurred  after  1902  ombtoe'd  Intolrf  ‘h**’™  “  aCtivi^  that 

reached  the  tCtploZ  S  Ahf’8  ^ 

headway  was  made  in  the  tnL  AI/bama  eoai  miners.  Little 

Of  the  International  Tobacco  "  Loca,s 

Carolina,  Kentucky  and  nerLl  i  v  Were  formed  'm  North 
these  locals  quicklv  disintegrated  Th  ",Y''M  the  S°uth’  but  ™ost  of 

the  opposition  of  ihe  “Tobacco  Trust  ->“10n  C°mplained  bitterly  of 
ErsUn  Aug™rGan, where  ZmiLZte.Z  m  »  ' “*  and  ^PPeared 

cut.  The  workers  fnrm„,n„  i  uis,  late  m  1898,  announced  a  wage 
rPlou^Textile  Workers. 

»w™:;  Tr^;z:7mZT,,°‘°,‘  L*tar,N,w  y«* 

'*  Wem  (p.  65). 

13  of  railroad 

rJDting,  Annual  Report,  1901  (pp.  386  ([.).  '  GrS’  See  ISorth  Carolina  Bureau  of  Labor 

Evans.  Tobacco  V  orkers  (in  American  Federationist,  September  1903). 
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**  the  southern  worked 

^  "^90^e  next  year,  .hen  the  United 

r tz 

the  union  was  able  to  maintain  iteeU  ‘"^sta  area.  ^  ^ 

organization.  xhe  dec  than  a  m0nth  affected  all  of 

fall  of  1900,  when  a  stn  '  ®  str;ke  ha(i  jts  origin  in  a 

»»  a  major  *£  *££££%£ 
Si  dSeat  broke  the  bach  of 

“rrpSflOotne^enr^rs  of  the  American  Federation 
On  ApT  .’  ,  .  U  o  twill  p  Va  The  textile  local  there  had  decided 

ofLaboramyedin  Danvjne.V^.  Uw  ^  ^  were 

to  attempt  to  gain  t  'rpi  strike  lasted  for  a  number 

refused,  the  operatives  wafed out  .  The  s'"e  ■  defeat, 

of  weeks,  but  ended  in  defeat  for  themem  A  ^  ^  Augusta 

union  membership  m  he  Sou^  8  #  locllls  attempted  to  obtain 

district.  In  the  fall  o  ,  ,  about  7j000  operatives  were 

a  10-percent  wage  mcreas^  Ul  United  Texti]e  Workers 

directly  involved,  the  J  j  ^  d  aided  m  other 

contributed  un  s  for  th^hd  of  the  ^  ^  broken, 

3"hu"he  first  substantial  movement  for  cotton-mdi  un.on- 

iS  The  urftef  Mine  Workers  entered  the  Alabama  coal  fields  not 
The  United  mine  »  65  percent  0f  the 

Xlat:rmL"norganized.  Many  the  operators^red 
ocmirred^ln 'lO^^h^^nm^oT Urn* companies  refused  to  deal  with 

•  ? ,bt,  In  Greenwood,  *».*  -  B..h,  S.  0..  «  G.«nsb.,..nd 

Fayetteville,  N.  C.  Cotton  Mill  (New  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  19061  PP-  j93' 

rrd.s;»rwrr:st„,^ 
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The  union  struck  on  July  6  1908  nnrl  tLr>  o+  i 

months.  Negro  miners  made  i.n  «  stoppage  lasted  for  about  2 
membership  in  Alabama  Whiter  ,  SU  staf tiaI  Proportion  of  union 
solidarity  d'untrg  tbe  ^  tTt  *  ““““  “ 

companies,  contributed  grealyVtt  dlaTof  ^ 

Quiescent  Years ,  1902-14 

1902  ”d  the  I 

trades.  The  period  was“not’  speoZ^ar  TTeT'7'  ‘°  ^  Sknl<>d 
victories  and  numerous  mino.  defeats  for  he  ™in0r 

unions.  No  major  disputes  occurred  W°rk<!rs  in 

;:rtc^Lwas  secured  m  ^  5 

instances  in  North  CarolLah^’lSOb  an7l907  ^iTthV7  ran'l0,n 

mmgton  gained  an  8-hour  day-  a  y'  pnnters  in  Wil- 

secured  by  the  machinists  oi  Goldsboro  TlW ‘VeT ■' ‘  T 
plumbers  struck  for  the  8-hour  How  i '  1907’  Asneville 

the  carpenters  in  Canton  wo7  th 7  c»“P™mised  on  9  hours; 
cotton  mill  reduced  hours  from  111  Wilmmgton,  a 

the  support  of  the  locaT  craft  ^  ons  “.’t?  ‘7  employ“s’  vith 
carpenters  in  Kale.gh  stru^tTe”^^  tb* 

the  ^rLTwhole™'0^^  C°Z‘  be  multiplied  many  times  for 
Siderable  in  the  gradual  Jpr„vem°f,  I'  r^'  effect  Was  »°‘  incon- 
m  the  region  and  in  the  remainder^/ the  cn  Standards  that  occurred 
preceding  World  War  I«  There  are  no  r  Tki*7  the  decade 

membership  in  the  South  during  this  period^  jfimateS  °f  union 
membership  was  relatively  small.  °  ?  '  U  1S  certam  that 

the  lumber  workers  oUhrSouthwes0^  T™}?  iPeri°d  involved 
Workers,  an  independent  JoTZforZed  ^ 

of  its  activity  this  uTiinn  i  ,  in  1910.  At  the  peak 

lumber  indust’ry  of  Texas  ^ “,13  77'  ab°Ut  35’000  “ 

the  members  7ere  Negroes In  m2Z  ^  Ab°Ut  ba,f  °f 
__ - -  egioes.  in  1912  the  union  affiliated  with  the 

19»  ThPP,  3^35®Per0  Abram  L'  HarriS:  ThP  BlaPk  W°rker  (New  Yorfe-  Columbia  University  .Press, 

'a»TheBeUrWn  S?taTe"Se%baThiniDg  ***  thr0URh  s‘ate  labor  legis- 

The  formation  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Timbw  lill  v' j T  PaSScd  cbiid  labor  laws. 
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Su.  — iu™  J— b™S^  "  SL” 

len°t  ^whcn ^ some the  most  obnoxious  causes  of  dissatisfaction 
crack  when  some,  oi  ,  f  company  stores  and 

such  as  payment  m  sertf  an^  ^  smaU  wage  increases 

IT  shorterTours  were  grlnted  ^iTracW^cttaT  aT 
r“er"’ «lo,  £on  had  been  complete.y 

^StasTlso  a  measure  of  organization  during  this  period 1;  some 

desperate  strikes  occurred  among  the “ "  °nesTamong  the  textile 
toward  the  end  of  the  penod  * rgns »f  "-  a  of 

workers  began  to  appear.  Xch  had  the  effect  of  stimu- 

Labor  held  its  convention  a A  lanta,  *»  ^  locals 

lating  interest  m  unionism  ^  and  Lynchburg,  Va  and  at 

were  formed  dunn0  i  ...  t  •  1014  gave  the  move- 

xr  vrUio  Tonn  A  long  stoppage  m  Atlanta  m  lyi'i  g 

mentv'ahi'ahlTpiibhcityfand  an  excursion  during  the  same  year  by 

the  IWW  into  the  industry  at  Greenville,  S.  C,  served  P 
the  workers’  grievances. 

War  Boom  and  Postwar  Collapse,  1914-22 

^  •  w  m  War  T  manpower  shortages,  rising  prices,  and  a 

During  World  War  I,  whol”  to  the  labor  movement 

S=53?2S==faasss 

sh-rs  rcii  * 

nificantly  in  the  South  until  a  year  or  two  later^  ^  ^ 

The  marked  Most  of  tfese  stoppages 

South  was  accompanied  by  street-railwav 

were  on  a  small  scale,  but  some,  . .  m  ft»««  ^“^eenvilk, 
employees  m  Charlotte  an  m  ’  M  of  the  strikes 

s.  O,  developed  m  to  long and  the  8.hour  day  issue; 

faI"gaThXfcPoasts  began  to  ris,  wage  dishes  were  frequent 
Union  recognition  was  often  one  of  the  points  at 

- V  a  t  Hnr  fNew  York  Farrar  &  Rinehart,  1945).  p.  91.  See  also  Spero 

33  Vernon  H.  Jensen:  Lumber  and  Labor  (New  lor  , 

and  Harris,  op.  cit.  (pp.  332-333). 

3* Mitchell,  op.  cit.  (pp.  32-35). 
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'■  «■  — ™ -snr; ™rz" 

tobacco  industry 

the  intern ation al^obaTco  V Workers^  UuToT  ^Vhe  'T™  °! 

possessed  by  the  union  a t  this  t;™  •  ‘  ,  de  only  strength 

(some  of  which  were  located  in  KentuckyVth^aT  °f  finaI1  factories 
label  trade.  The  union  had  nn  urn  7  1  &t  atered  to  tlie  union- 

major  companfi  Indeed  a le  lZZTV^  “  the 

dependent  upon  the  union  label  Ctohao!  *  ,  T  7“  comPktely 
Beginning  in  ,910,  local^un^ 

major  companies,  largely  m  the  metropolitan  New  York  area  Some 
membership  affected  the  character  of  the  union  T^e  ^“f  Z  ^ 

wi"  “t“idte„tir  'rgely  discarded  in  fa™-  °f 

In  19,8,  a  number  of  shSs“  t0“1I>r0Te  living  standards. 
Durham  N.  C„  plants  of  the  *£££' Tha^Co' TJu 

Durham.”  17  The  companies  ,  •  V  “nUjn'-'  tl,e  tobacco  workers  of 
union  local  was  short-lived.  T1Sor°usly ,  however,  and  the 

In  tt^ploy^of  ttel  “e‘with  f  access, 

began  to  organize.  Membership  increased  ’  r»Tdl°  C°' 

opposition  from  the  Negro  middle  clJTof  th»  7'  P't8  S°me 
workers  joined  in  large  numbers  Bv  community,  colored 

tobacco  workers  had  been  established.  O  f  August  4  T g  'arg*  IocaIs  °f 
negotiation  and  the  threat  of  a  strike  R  Ugus‘4’  19 J».  after  much 
Williamson,  Bailey  Bros  and  d  ‘  J‘  .Reyr>olds>  Brown  & 

providing  for  the  48-hour  week  a  20  nere  T‘  “  agreement 

and  a  half  for  overtime  28  Tbk  ?  ceDt  waSe  uicrease,  and  time 
first  ever  signed  by  a  mai’or  fob  “  agreement  represented  the 
On  the  ££  of  itT W  i  CC°i  C°mpany  “  the  Soutt- 
Durham  and  reached  mto^eVl"  *i?m  Saccess’  tlle  union  reentered 
Co.  had  a  pta  In  boTh  ciBe,  ’  ^  the  American  Tobacco 

-  o^ried^o^for^brief1  period^  In  S  other 

Tobacco  Worker,  November  1915 
"  I'lem,  October  1916. 

”  Idem,  March  1918. 

"  Idem,  August  1919. 

738211° — 47 _ ij 
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• .  •  tEp  Winston-Salem  victory  was  not  repeated, 
southern  communities.  Th  V ^  t  union’s  efforts  to  hold  its 

however,  and  even  m  Wms ton  Salem  o£  the  union 

membership  were  ineffective.  By  u,c  me 

had  been  reduced  to  its  prewar  level. 

COTTON-TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

During  the  war  and  postwar  boon, 

ment  developed  in  the  cotton-textde  md  ^cl°outs  occurred, 

workers  were  recruited  an atsome  mills  and  undoubtedly 
The  union  was  able  to  sec  a  .  f  work  within  the  industry 

rtedr^r^rS^Zt  developed,  howler, 

faTdSto  survive  the  sharp  collapse  in  ^rohna 

The  United  Textile  Workem  «. '  Greenville 

cotton-mill  operatives  during  an  appreciable  member- 

County  were  especially  we  organ  ■  discharge  of  union 

Ship  was  built  UP  at  other  pomte  rn  the  State.  Jb£  ^ 

members  was  the  immediate  p  Columbia  and  Westminster 

that  took  place  at  »  Georgia.  The 

during  this  period.  In  1917,  *1  .  t-  (tf  il,,.  industry  in  Colum- 

“°f  “‘sTnketa  th"^ultTtoa  partial  victory  for  the  union  in 
aTet— finally  effected  through  Ihe  War  Labor  Board. 

Mitchell  writes  of  the  period  19lo  • 

Early  in  1919  the  union’s  [United  endTf 

the  chief  characteristic  of  these  5  year  ^  conCentrated  the  union’s  forces, 

immediate  vicinity  of  the  financial  assistance  to  enable  it  to  throw 

The  union  did  not  have  eno  g  Possibly  its  strategy  was  to  gi\  e  its 

a  network  of  organizers  through  the  region  P  •  substantial  victory 

entire  attention  to  each  stnke  »tnat  on  m  thehope  ^  Mures.  tor 

would  make  the  union  s  pos.tion  strong  “  sometimes,  as  at  Greenville 

by 1  —  £ 

TL  sense  that  textile  union  - 

appears  to  differ  from  1918  and  eail  y  g°uth  Caroiina  and 

North  Carolina  and  spread  rapi  y  activity  The  48-hour  week 

Georgia  continued  to  be  cento  of  un^cti  y.  oyer  the  48. 

points  hi  the  South!  in 
T^Wr.  c.  <pp «».  ■ — “  —*  “•  “,ei  T““ 

,.i,„ni„rorl  ftbmit  40  locals  in  the  South. 
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several  of  these  cases  the  workwepk  woe  ,  , 

hours  and  other  mills  made  this  same  redue&n  vdontardt0""8  ^  “ 

Union  membership  increased  rapidly  in  North  Car,  r  V'  '• 

At  the  convention  of  the  State  !  r  ? 1  .ia  durmS  1919- 

claim  was  made  that  30,000  workers  had  joined  th^  “  ^ 

preceding  few  months.30  By  September  43  1  11  Tl™  dUnng  the 

by  the  United  Textile  Workers  in  North  Carolina  « The" 
organization  in  North  Carolina  anno  1  '  ,  The  unPetus  to 

^3feSWk.gro^,ut^^aliJ7  j; 

ir,™,1:;  "XSiS  r.r-  • 

walked  out  and  called  in  nn'  em  e  room  of  one  of  the  mills 

Finally,  a  settwfl  neg^VST “.  77  ^  ^ 
ment  of  all  workers  without^  «  •  •  7^  Provided  for  the  reinstate- 

55-hour  week;  in  orporaWon  *17^  *  **  1°  «>• 

house  rent  foi  the  durTuon  of  ft  ’rl  the  WSge  bil1’  “d  free 

achieved.  A  similar  settlement  S  f  bnion  recognition  was  not 
workers  in  East  Charlotte  33  ma  °  “fter  a  f°ck-ou t  of  1,500 

^TtoZlTt  ”**?«*. -«*  to  those 

union  obtained  members  at  other”  11  S  ,me™berslllP-  Indeed,  the 
affected  by  the  depute  and  cbe  *he  CharIotte  area 

cast  in  n7  7^' 

movement  in  North  Caroline  n  6  State.  The  growth  of  the 

strikes,  many  of  which »  whole  series  of 
Organization  flowed  over  into  the  !“pr°Ved  conditions  for  the  strikers, 
addition  to  Charlotte  sTon™  h°Siei7  industl7  in  High  Point.  In 
McAdensville,  Albemkrle  mills  in  Concord, 

and  elsewhere  in  the  State  during  1919  &  ^ 'U17’  Raleigil'  Gastonia, 

firsu™,  Ppl°t  tfi^1,  ?fd,T^  Workers,  for  the 

reductions  in  hours,  tocreas^  Z ^ ' "f 
working  conditions  FnH  tha  n  ges’  and  fome  improvements  in 
continued  for  a  period  of  years  Pt  p  y  of  the  te*ti]e  industry 

reached  itself  strong  in  the  Soith  m,gbt.  P0ssibly  ba-  en- 

hat  this  would  ha«  happened  H(°'veTCT- 15  not  at  all  certain 
ontinued,  because e7ph£7otXn ^ 
be  workers,  who  rushed  into  tL  vigorous  and  many  of 

rievances,  tended  t^ose^interest^vhen  thesUn<^”r  ^  °f  S^<= 

"  North  Carolina,  for  examplTtW  d  ffrie™n«s  were  adjusted. 

^l^PP-ent  in  1920.  Membemhip'sZty  wy'ZZ 

”  N'  °’’  *«*  * 

-  SETm 'vnmt N'  February  ***■ 1919- 
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m  and  around  Charlotte,  .  ^  adyent  of  the  business  depression 

siderable  membership.  ,  spring  of  1921, 

•  mon  tVm  mills  began  to  reduce  wages.  Hy  tne  spring  , 

in  1920,  the  mins  oegn  nercent  and  the  mills  were 

daily  wages  had  ^een  cu  e  ^  ^  United  Textile 

Worked  were  I—y  reluctant  to  sanctta 

by  the  North  Carolina  locals.  B-“^e  “  ,“w  t  to  preclude 

outcome  doubtful  ;  moreover  ^  conference  of  represents- 

the  payment  of  stiike  b  •  Concord  on  April  30, 

S.0Atthis0rconfer:n0 

such 

financial  assistance  as  its  funds  wouc  p.rm^  11,21. 

About  9,000  Concord,  and  Kannap- 

Mills  in  Charlotte,  Rock  Hdt ^  to  reop 

olis  were  affected,  ihe  m  ks  an  antiunion  pub- 

After  the  strike  had  continued  fo  ^  ^  2  ^onthSj  however,  the 
Hcity  campaign  was  inaug  ^  dispatched  troops  to  Con- 

strikers  stood  firm,  t  although  no  violence  had 

oord  and  K—hs  -  —  -r-'tht SI  mills.  By  the 

Xf  Auglt  the  strike  was 

back  under  the  wage  rates  Pie™  “  Th  ended  the  war  and 
The  union  lost  most  of  tts  membership.  Ihus  ™“ea 
postwar  boom  period  of  textile  unionism  m  the  South. 

COAL  MINING.  STEEL.  AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIES 

The  World  War  I  period  provided  a  fre*  opportumtyjor  the 

United  Mi“J^Jct%tr  budding  a“  appreciable  member- 
union  reentered  the  c  .  .  through  strike  action.  Union 

ship,  the  union  secured  wage  increases 

recognition  was  not  obtained  pational  coa,  strike  that  began 

Alabama  miners  participated  [td  by  pres;dent  Wilson 

„„  November  1,  1919.  A  ^mmissmn  appomted  y  ^crease  ^ 

to  study  the  situation  and  make  an  award,  gmnte  ^ 

wages  and  urged  the  Alabama  operator  to  arrange  ^  ^ 

^ "Softhe  6op=”  billing  to  grant  the  wage  increase, 


34  Mitchell,  op.  cit.  (pp.  51  52). 
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union.  ^ThlTunitedfline  WoTkors'bV0"1™041'81  relations  with  the 
tion  of  joint  machinery  for  the  setlkmer^disputo  Th  thetCrea7 

walked  out!  Ataffl  TTh  “  Ft***  «*  tha‘  «me 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  disorder  a,”d  theVaf f  **"*■• 

mto  the  fields  shortly  after  the’  dispute  bllw  Sf  TJeDt 
scene,  according  to  Spero  and  TTurrie  “  °  .  Tbe  Alabama 

as  any  of  the  earlier  coal  tragedies  in  ^  brutal 

sole  participants.” 35  &  ^vhite  men  had  been  the 

ttr2T;;«“81  * *. 

to  arbitrate  the  issues  in  dispute-  m  ^  0perators  agreed 

of  subcontract  system-  (3)  fit  f  TefcoS^on;  (2)  abolition 
ment  of  the  day  W ’rate-  (TZ  7^  ,°f  Strikers;  <4>  ^adjust- 
Putes.  The  f  ^ 

ruled  against  the  union  on  every  point  tt  ?u  arbltrator> 

were  under  no  obligation  to  reemnln  •,  ?  beld  tbat  the  operators 
spelled  temporarily  the  end  of  ore^n,'7  r  'nkmg  mi-ners-  This  award 
miners.  After  having  spent  3  mid  A  a®ong  tbe  AIabama  coal 

Mine  Workers  found  f  United 

retaining  membership  cards  7  d*  1  f  determmed  unionists 

Alabama  iron 

metal  workers  electrir,W  a  .a  craftsmen-machinists,  sheet- 
metal  working  shops  of  the™!!'  °  •  f  ente5ed.  t,lc  steel  mills  and 
substantial  membershiD  T1  ‘rilllnS  am  district,  and  obtained  a 
and  Smelter^Workerc^rffardzed0^"8^10119'  Uni°"  °f  M“e,  Mill 
those  workers  in  the  mills  who  ^  ^  m.lnas  aTld  also  enrolled 
metal-trades  unions  WCTe  DOt  mcluded  in  the  various 

lor™ d“  by  ZZZT “  ff  f  “d  °U“  P>“ 

The  strike  was  not  successful5  As!  '"'a?””  strike  was  called. 

took  little  part  in  the^steefS^^  ***  B™^'a™ 

national  Ttab!r ^Woiker!  f)Cratlon  °[  Labor  unions— the  Inter- 
Carpenters  an Join ers— recrui  ted  m  f  UniW  B‘°theri,o„d  of 
and  sawmill  workers  UnLT  «  .  ^  amoDS  anthem  logging 

which  was  then  among  theCe!,  ft  e“‘"*d  “  Bogalusa,  La.® 
Timber  Workers  were” active  at  nth*™f  centers  m  the  world.  The 
Positmnwas  bitter,  and 
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subiect  to  discrimination.  A  vigilante  group  was  formed  by  the 

7Z  area,  and 

The  episode  effectively  ended  organising  efforts  in  the  lumbe 

dustry  in  the  South  at  that  time.  .  .  ,  •  +np  South 

nearly  a  fairly  extensive  labor  movement  existed  m  the  South 
,  .  1’  w  i  1  w  i  period.  By  1922  or  earlier,  however,  umon- 

fsm'had  been  liquidated  in  many  of  the  industries  in  which  substoitial 
strength  had  been  built  up  during  the  preceding  6  or  7  years, 
wiles  tobacco  iron  and  steel,  and  coal  mining  could  muster  at 

r  ’  rr  st1  hi 
= txr rd 

'0ma  Upsurge  in  Textiles ,  1922-29 

Union  activity  in  the  southern  textile  industry  did  "irely 

unionism  alive  m  the  coho  .  Workers 38  This  union 

wfthlmdLVorganiTers  from  the  North,  but  has  developed  “  sou‘h"“ 
leadership  which  now  (19381  makes  up  thereat  majority  of  the 

“The’ TeStoTuirv  ^ tolhe  South, “m'^ntrast  with  the  New  Eng- 

.  land  industry,  was  relatively  P^StSc* 
1922.  Union  activity  reappeared  o  11 1  H  b  d  a  numher 

Textile  locals  were  ."«*£”* d“ ama /strikes  occurred 
JtSSS  “^spring  of  1923  many  mills  raised 

3g  ™ to °i933C!w2'i9t  ats^ed  jurisdiction  over  seamless  hosiery  workers,  this  union  was  known 

^The^ull-rasWraedHosiery  Worker  (PhUadelphia,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Making  History  in  Hosiery  (Philadelphia.  American  Federation  of  Hosiery  Workers, 
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wages  10  percent  or  more.41  In  the  fall  of  i  o94  n 

ington,  N.  C„  mill  conducted  a  successful  1  wc  IT  ^  “  *  L“- 
wage  reduction.42  Some  trains  wp™  r  ,  V  k  strjhe  agamst  a 
ganized  workers  in  the  spring- of  109*  +&  °  U°Ugb  a  stl‘ihe  of  unor- 
N.  C.«  There  CsS  i!  n  C°‘T  mUi  “  Wilmington, 
in  1925  and  1926.  Sma  strdles  in  North  Carolina 

An  important  dispute  began  on  August  4  1 097  „  1  ,, 

“?d  employees  of  a  cotton  mill  in  Hendeison  N  o" 

These  workers  were  flttnmnf.v  ±  ,  ,  .  0I1»  ^  •  U.,  walked  out. 

made  in  1924;  they  complained  ?  °  ,am  restoratl°n  of  a  wage  cut 
houses  and  other  matted  ‘  The  sM  ^  Condition  of  the  mill 
for  the  hosiery  ^  aided  *  a»  organizer 

State  Federation  of  Labor  The  wall  1 1,nter®st  of  officiaIs  of  the 
Under  threat  of  eviction  from  J  L ^  laSted  f°r  about  a  month, 
to  their  jobs.44  The  dispute  rpv'w^i  °us^s’  tlie  workers  returned 
unionism  in  the  Upper  Piedmont^  ,  le  'vhole  question  of  textile 
1927  of  the  PiedmonT  Organizing  Co  J!n  *°  '“te  in 

Alfred  Hoffman  of  the  hosi^  workeT  Th^  "  “•  'eadCrShip  °f 

With  local  unions  and  city  central  lwU  '  j  group’  m  cooperation 
paganda.  Southern  ae  92*“  general  Wi°n  ^ 

F ederation  of  Labor  laid  plans  for  •  C°f'  entl0n  of  the  American 

end  of  the  decade,  sTs  poZd  m  ^  Thus’  toward  «“> 
In  the  meantim;,  anewPrey^e  ZT""  T°°  acti^- 
industrial  rationalisation  was  beT  utilrt  d  P  J"  New  England, 
decline  in  cotton  manufact^  “LtTa  $"  T  •»“-*  «» 
ment  could  not  be  indifferent  to  thiQn  i  ’i  Soutllern  mill  manage- 
the  installation  of  Consequent^, 

The  new  production  meSs  freouenfl.  beCame  WidesPread' 
abruptly,  often  without  adeoTc  eT  7  Were  mtrodu“d  quite 
was  made  to  enlist  the  coopT^ofT  P™Para‘ion-  Little  effort 
tives  themselves  called  the  nm  f  i  ,emd  uorkers.  The  opera- 
added  another  grievance  0  the  L  Z'T  T  “stotcl>-out”  and 
hours.  The  “stretlHut”  i  tha  ,,nClUdod  W  wa?“  “d  long 

'This' t*6  T*  °f  eXPtos-C™WkeUsTng1929°r  *  COnSiderable 

and  at  a  nuZTi  p^tTZ^C  “d  Mari°“’  N' 

ville,  Woodruff,  Central  Ando, Z  „  Carolina-Ware  Shoals,  Green- 

dispute  in  the  rayon  industry  i.’.T  '“'°n'  In  addition,  a  bitter 

- ayon  industry  took  place  at  Elizabethan,  Tenn. 

"  American  Federationist.  July  1923  fn  tcm.  nr-, 

“  Id<lni,  December  1924  (p.  iooi).  <P‘  583)'  MltcheI1-  °P-  cit.  (pp.  57-58). 

'I  ^em’  APril  1925  (pp.  268-269). 

Xews  and  Observer  (Raleieh  Now  .  ,  „ 

andDU,nng  tbe  192°’S>  the  “tton'manufac^Sindustr^  vr  10’  ^  Mltchel>-  »P-  eft.  (pp.  61-62) 
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ormnt  he  described  in  detail,  owing  to  space  lunita- 

National 

Te“L“« 

with  the  Trade  Union  Cmty  League  “as  the  B^ob^c  ^ 

for  southern  membership.  !rga™z,  production  costs  had  begun 

In  this  decreased  and  pro- 

in  1927,  with  the  resu  <  ,  +Le  board  of  directors, 

duction  mounted,  to  the  Srei‘  s|‘1®  h  system  and  the  man 

Tt”  r0l;nSerBXcoXt  became  so  great  that 
rhe°eo"n  tatei928  replaced  its  resident  manager  and  promised 
to  lessen  the  intensity  of  t was  able  to  recruit 

The  National  TextUe  Workers  Umonappareny  five  actiTe 

membership  rapidly  in  this  — ^  On  March  25,  192  ^ 

unionists  were  discharge  ..  ,  -p  The  strike  did  not 

mately  1,800  of  the  2,000  workers  left  the  nidi.  ^  few  days> 

last  effectively  for  much  m  the mill  although  the  mill  remained 

the  workers  began  to  drift  back  to  the :  md  altnoug  ^  of  May. 

somewhat  handicapped  m  i  s  opcI&  '  receiTed  no  consideration." 
The  economic  demands  of  the  strikers  red nvM  ^  ^ 

The  political  beliefs  of  the  s  1 “  ®  t)  community.  Strikers 

issue  and  the  State  militia  was .  sent  n to  tt «  “  KOrUers 

were  roughly  handled,  union ,  h  es  ond  the  dispute  ended  in 
were  evicted  from  company-owned  houses,  a 

a  paroxysm  of  violence.  .  .  occurred,  under  the  leader- 

In  Marion,  N.C.,  another  tatter  d  spute  occOT  Federation  of 

ship  of  the  United  Textde  Workers  o  the  Amen  #f  ^ 

Labor.19  The  strike  began  on  For  a  time,  the  workers 

East  Marion  Manufacturing  Co.  a]so  involved. 

of  the  nearby  When  the 

This  strike  was  relate  Clarion  mill  added  20  minutes  to  the 

Zomwk-^  to  recoup 

r:  Tsta^a!  IS  — md.  began 

Communist  Party  lines  on  trade-union  tacti ^hlished  M  A.  thesis,  University  of  North  Carolina  1932, 

3;2S£ 

tion.  .  .  ,  0 

49  see  Tippett,  op.  clt.,  chapters  7-8. 
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discharging  active  unionists  A  monih  lot  , 

Clinchfieid  mills  were  locked  out  T? i  ,  ’  W°rkers  at  th*  two 

a  strike.  d  °Ut'  The  lock'0^  was  converted  into 

stopped  all  forms  of  unL^acti^tv  °ff,after  trooPs  had 

arranged  to  work  out  a  settlement7  A  ‘V^ti  &  C0?ference  had  been 
reached  at  the  conference  for  m  ’*  t  •  fentlemfn  s  agreement”  was 
the  workweek  (to  55  Ws  (2  \hVrT  "f™**  “  the  le^th  of 
of  the  strikers;  and  (3)  the  election  of  wo^ker^mitt^  Y  ,*  ^ 

management.  The  reemployment  provisions  of  Zl  "  Wlth 
not  kept.  The  situation  , .  ,  ,lons  ot  this  agreement  were 

plant.  On  October  1,  the  ^  EaSt  Marion 

shift  appeared  armed  den,, ti^  sklft  ,walked  out.  When  the  day 

fired  at  the  workers.  Six  strikers "vere  kll  ?m  ™leased  tear  gas  and 
deputies  were  tried' for  rntd^Xw  “6d  3?  '!ounded-  S<>™> 

on  the  basis  of  an  earL  minor  i„  7  .  <,Cqurttedl  four  union  men, 

convicted 

»nd  in  some  ^  wZts^d'Z  7T  *** 
onion  participation  AteuT  1  200  1  7  ^  "0t  desire 

Shoals  in  March  in  protest  Ic-sinTt  ““‘5  SUCCessfuiI7  at  Ware 
system.  A  short  strike  at  Pel  *  T’1*1?  “sMed  efficiency 

strike  eomrnittee\nftlaLme,meIn“  tCd  Ttn'TT-'*  ^ 
plants  of  the  same  comnanv  in  P».  &-n  dispute  in  four 

substantial  gain  toZ!Zke^  1°°^  ^  without 

out”  was  settled  favorably  at’  TV,,!,  ]  7  nlf0  agamst  tbc  “stretch- 
Anderson  and  Union.  &  ’  ^tker  strdces  occurred  at 

There  were  no  union  organizers  nr,  tha  , , 

when  5,000  employees  of  the  Bembei^Woff  arCh  12'  1929> 
in  the  mountain  town  of  Elizabeth  ton  T  olf  my°n  companies 
Not  until  the  dispute  not  tht0D>  Tenn->  began  their  walk-out. 

to  the  American  Federation  of  77  "'  7  ‘equests  for  organizers  sent 
the  stretch-out  were  L°W, .""«<*■  long  hours,-  and 

demanded  a  25-percZTaS  t  “  7  dlSCOntent-  The  strikers 
tions  were  issued  against  the  ..7!“*  ““?  Um™  reco«r,ition-  Injunc- 
The  strike  ended  after  H  day  f  The  tr°°PS  •were  Sent 
the  wages  of  men  in  the  twoffiants  ’  r  -mpT‘es  agreed  to  equahze 
about  20  percent  and  to  ’  ^aiSe  tke  wa£es  of  women  by 

ances.  The  union  was  not  rec(^^mpIoye9  committees  over  griev- 

ch»S  7  Onelp7  rZ! the  Strike' “*•  Zionists  were  dis- 
~^0f  President  Green  oT  t^tan %£&?£ 

**  “>  '■»  “  *"  *  r.™...  to . 
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were  kidnapped  in  Elizabethan  Green.  A  mass 

returned  several  days  later  acc°™  ~  15  and  4  000  workers  walked 
discharge  of  unionists  in  and  a  considera- 

out  in  a  second  strike,  ^ga  P  The  union>s  funds  were  not  ade- 

ble  amount  of  violence  dev  P  •  ^  The  strikers  began 

quate  for  the  relief  problem  created  by  the  *  was  n  otiated. 

drifting  back  to  work* ^ 1  “ ^Zl^onZo^on. 

This  settlement  again  did  not  installed  and  an  elaborate 

After  the  strike,  a  company  Textde  Workem 

company  welfare  program  maugura  ^  abortive  strike  took 

of  *. — - 

Ehzabethton.  .  .  r 

The  1930  Organizing  Campaign 

Tremendous  enthusiasm  for  a  —  ^Tan  MeSuTf 

displayed  at  the  1929  the  Fede^  reported:  “These 

Labor.62  The  executive  council  of  ^  ^  ^  . 

workers  in  the  to  develop  self-supporting  unions 

Responsibility  for  establishing 

*  tbe  united 

Textile  Workers  was  adopted.  art  a  large  conference 

•  Pb  d,TteegN  CderAmaonrthratyth’e  eonf'erence  were  229  dele- 
in  Charlotte,  N.  C.  nro-flnizers  from  26  national  unions  and 

gates  from  southern  union  ,  J  &tate  federations  and  from  a 

the  Federation,  delegates  from  workers  from  95  different 

number  of  city  central  bodies,  and  Birmingham,  and 

crafts.  It  was  decided  to  it  the§height  of 

a  coordinating  committee  of  three  ™  * 

the  drive,  more  than  50  organizers  w ere  ^  ^  to  convince  em- 

Part  of  the  initial  strategy  o  ionism>  During  the  years  of 

ployers  of  the  advantages  o  fabor  movement  had 

relative  economic  stability  following  1922 ,  ttie^o  and 

become  increasingly  “terested  Textile,gWorkers  itself  had  par- 

r;:“  81006  1924  b  46 

Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Mills  at  Salem,  Mass. 

52  A  F.  of  L.  Proceedings,  1929  (PP-  2-25-283). 

63  Idem  (p.  60).  v 

64  Idem,  1930  (pp.  85-86).  c-mlth-  Union-Management  Cooperation  in  t  e  re 
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^zT^:z°:t  z?u  T™  f-~  “s 

the  fall  Of  1929.  In  the  Second  Db'cclT*®  d<?prcssion  beginning  in 
for  the  campaign  were  not  larlP  n»  ^  T“  reSources  available 
local  unions  had  been  oral  izlf  i„  S  Z  °J\eSe  °bstacles'  112  new 
of  these  locals  were  tolZll  1  S7Uth  by  SePte“ber  1930;  81 
locals  of  the  United  Textile  WorI°  W  &?  texthes-s'  The  31  new 
and  South  Carolina^^^marZdS ^ " 

North  2,  °theClion„“ilSl' w“  *7^  Pi(d-‘-  ^ 
Marshall  Field  mills  in  Leaksville  Sm-av"*’  n'"'‘  b,:1's  of  workers  at  the 
Cone  mills  in  Greensborf  iTd!S f1,Y’  ““  at  the  ®"»‘ 

Sr  memberShiP  «  tba  and^DarmiX 

company  to  deal  Z I h J thi’fr't, niori  I'n'ide-1  a'  -,' ' ' ‘ 'J ' 1  a ! '-'‘i  ™fusal  of  the 
For  months,  the  mill  refused  to  ,  7  7  P“ge  almost  “evitable, 

during  the  same  perl  act  ve  lion  1  T  Uni0"  representatives; 

The  national  convention  of  the  United  TexH  T  1“®  dischai'S«d. 
strike  and  95  percent  of  the  1  Textile  Workers  authorized  a 

walk-out.  The  strike  of  4  n„0 T “  Danvilie  voted  for  a 

The  strike  had  29’  ’93°- 

AH  offers  of  mediation  were  refused  bv  the  commimity  at  large. 

restrained  effective  picketing-  Qtn'i  i  “  ^  comPany.  Injunctions 

acts  of  violence  ocJZed Tnd  Itete  ,  "'ere imported-  Minor 

notices  were  issued.  The  relief  nroll  Iopps  ^®re  sent  in.  Eviction 
in  seriousness  as  the  months  jJsed.  bj  ‘he  ™ion  “leased 

marked  the  end  of  thTsouthern  oral i™°"tbS'  The  Danvil]e  defeat 

membership  elsewhere  in  the  South  m  T" 5  canipaign.5s  Textile-union 
TextUe  Workers  retained  a  small  te  ^  tbe  United 

deepening  economic  deprcion 

Labor  Unrest  in  Depression 

Jou^ofPo,11^1  Economy,  oc-—  Cooperation  and  the  Southern  Organizing  Campaign  (in 
„A.  F.  of  L.  Proceedings,  1930  (p.  86). 

R'oehan,  Kpp°P^aPter  101  Herbeft  J'  LahDe:  The  Cotton  MU  Worker  f.Vew  York,  Farrar  & 

See  reports  in  the  Textiie  Worker.  1032  * 
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.  logo  a  series  of  strikes  swept  over  North  Carolina.-  The  ranks 
^  the ’striker  were  eomposed  of  seamless-hostery  workers,  full- 
fashioned  hosiery  wotkers,  silk  workers,  cotton-mill  operattves,  and 

fUOn  My  18kTS32,  a  few  hundred  stocking  hoarder  walked  out  of 
On  July  ,  >  The  walk_out  was  m  protest 

SiX  K*  wage  reduetioi,  the  second  of  the  year.  The  move- 
agamst  a  ..  g  t  ■  miUs  employing  5,000  seamless-hosiery 

rkemwl  e  old  “  After  10  days,  the  dispute  was  settled  by  the 
mg  thfyea"’ thei°aa“  ad  Ji>n  locals  in  Spencer  and  Hamlet,  textile 

Hicrh  Point,  500  employees  of  a  silk  works  m  n  g 

thousand  torture  wortors  m  ~^  oUs.  The  seamless- 
Walk-outs  durmg  1932  were  largely  p  union  during 

Sr  Sis  unaffiliated  Xt“I 

gSkS=SSs=i5 

a  .  .  •  j  +Vtp  bee-innings  of  unionization,  in  April  lyoi, 

activity  accompanied  the  beginnings  °  f  the  Unite(i  Mine 

broken  An  attempt  by  the  Lommun 
Uln“  a  strike  in  neighboring  Bell  County  on  January  1,  1932, 

failed. 

_  or  —  ..orr««  -  »■  *  «  “* 

.< — *  b»* —  »—•  °»  “> ^ “* 

around  High  Point  were  closed  for  a  few  days. 
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existence  of  deep ' WHlTtLi,^  S!gnificanc<b  repealed  the 
Industrial  Recovery  Act,  wS ^Si  £,T  Nati™al 

the  right  to  bargain  collective n  ,  to  Jabor  10  section  7  (a) 
choosing,  large  numbers  of  workts  'T®8®?*4™  of  its  own 

into  unions.  As  it  turned  out  the  labofn ^ “d  lsewhere  crowded 
Act  were  not  highly  effective  because  of  th  TTT  °f  the  Kecovery 
ment  machinery.  However,  the  collective  h  ^  °-f  adequate  enforce- 
act,  together  with  a  measure  of  Mv^^*™**  dausa  »f  «« 
gave  rise  to  a  great  upsurge  of  unSu  ac“tv  ^  Unquesti»"ably 

.The^i^^rlr^ellt "A  P™d  *»“  others. 

more  than  23,000  members  in  A  lot,  ^  the  union  had 

colored.  On  May  26  1937  ’  f01e  than  half  of  whom  were 

tracts  with  ever/m£e “  1X2'^°  lorn 

tamed  a  large  membership  in  Tennessee  T“T  Um°n  also  ob- 
Harlan  County  Coal  Operators’  uJ  e  1  Augllst  193S,  the 

Appalachian  agreement,  thus  ending  an  T™  th^V" 

riod^lfe^rNov^lSf^  itS  “flUeDCe  durbg  this  Pe- 

cent  of  the  white  workers  in  the  M  7.  rePorted  that  90  per- 
Tobaceo  Co.  in  Durham,  N.  C  had' ioinedT]11"6111  °f  the  American 
the  summer  of  1934  the  white  7  i  Ded  ,ft  organization."  By 
Durham  had  also  oiganiz^ °f  Li®a“  and  Myerst 
Reidsville  and  Winston-Salem.  “T  membership  i„ 

Virginia.  Negro  tobacco  workers  we™  d  a‘S0  .estabIlsb«l  locals  in 
but  were  not  at  this  time  effectively  Inte  r,  “‘°  the  mo™»ent, 
the  end  of  the  NRA  period  the  ,  te.grated  mto  the  union.  By 
aud  Williamson  Tobago  u  td  ^th  "  *  VUb  tbe  Brown 

“d  “PParoDOy  exerted  some  influence  on  thDeU“^r  °f  SmaI,er  firms“ 

.  Although  some  unionism  dell!  !,  themajor  companies, 
industry  during  the  NRA  period^thlT  S°Uthern  iron  and  steel 
enough  to  exert  much  influence  on  hhn  ™°Vement  Was  not  strong 
fo™ed  aurong  Alabama  ore  ®°“e  union  ‘“cals 

^Southwest  was  penetrated  for  the  first  Z  v"dUStry 

“  raw  mi„  w«ta,  w  ,  ,  tUne  Slnce  the  World 

M  Wem,  October  1938.  ’  J“nC  and  JulV  J937. 

**  Union  Herald  (Raleigh  N  Pi  m 
"  Herbert  R.  Northrum  Vhe  T  k  6r2>  I933’ 
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War  1  period.  Union 

industries  was  meager.  On  th  or(ranized  in  most  of  the  south- 

the  semiskilled  and  skille  ra  es  M  city  central  bodies  were 

erevivtdeS,some ' 'new  ones  organized,  and  functioning  city  centrals 

the  NRA  period  occurred  in ,  t  tial  membership  in  cotton  mills 
Workers  quickly  game  l ^  workers’  union  also  was  active, 
throughout  the  regio  ,  otker  violations  of  the  labor  pro- 

Discharges  for  union  activity  a  tl"rhe  «  stretch_0ut”  problem  was 
visions  of  the  NRA  were  nu  managements  to  cut  costs  in  face  of 
intensified  by  the  efforts  oim&  ^  proviskms  0f  the  cotton- 

the  minimum-wage  and  ma.  not  prove  effective  in  improv- 

textile  code.  Scattered  toed ^strikes  notp^  *  August 

ing  conditions  m  the  indus  y.  delegates' from  New 

1934,  delegates  from  the  South  jo  ntion  feed  Septem- 

England  in  calling  for  a  general  strike. 

her  1  as  the  date  for  the  stoppage.  the  strike.  On  Septem- 

Unsuccessful  efforts  were  m  South  walked  out.  At 

her  1,  about  100,000  cotton .  numbered  about  170,000“ 

its  peak,  the  workers  on  str*e  m  th  S  1  Roosevelt  appointed 

Shortly  after  thebegurn^dttie^tnke.Rr^^^  (j)  ^ 

a  board  of  inquiry.  nnDointed-  (2)  that  the  Federal  Trade 

textile  labor  relations  oar  j  tke  ’industry  to  support  a  higher 

“stretch-out”^  ( "ftudy  *  "£*£,*  S  D*P" 

called  ofl  the  strike  on  Septonb  boaid  t0  instigate  al 

Roosevelt  appointed  a  e  XRA,  to  arbitrate  questions 

leged  violations  of  sect, on  7  (a)  of  the  JNB  ,  as  might  be 

voluntarily  subrmtted,  and  t ,  exererse  s  ^  a  special  committ,e 
granted  by  code  provision.  stretch-out.”  The  Bureau  of  Labor 

to  investigate  the  subject  o^  .  and  earnings  in  the  principal 

textde^industoies  and  ttu^Federal  Trade  Commission  began  a  survey 

of  the  financial  condition  of  textile  enterprises. 

o  ^  Thp  strike  was  extended 

but  th«  industries 

to  the  wool  and  worsted  hosiery. 
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gains  to  the  workers.  1  Thecomp^nTe^did^t  ^  tangible  or  ^mediate 
remained  unchanged,  and,  as  it  turned  out  ^®C0^nize  the  union, wages 
no  more  effective  than  the  old  in  nrnt!  -  teXtUe  board  was 

ganize  and  bargain  collect  Th £  lZ  t  *  '™rk-  - 

parently  tempered.  The  worker,  thl  ,  h  strctch  out  was  ap- 
a  defeat.  Many  were  refuled  emnl  7“  “terPrete<‘  «>e  result  L 
union  membership  declined  sharDfr0dT™tllttheeIld  of  lhe  strike,  and 
The  textile  strike  marked^  S?  I*  m0Dths  that  M1°wcd. 
during  the  NEA  period.  Lol  of  fl  lZ “j0"8”  “  the  South 
cussions  upon  union  organization  *  *7  e.bad  unfavorable  reper- 

however,  the  union  reS  p“t  S  il  m  Ia  ^Ses, 

is;  ™  W 

South  was  considerably  stronger  than’it  W  tl 

^  Ub°r  Rd°ti™  f£5%T  *"*»  -  Ws 

labor  moTcmenr^tt.e’&uth  aide  Where  ^  Signilicanoe  for  ** 

NEA’  *»  Nati»“‘ 

was  to  contmue  and  strengthen  the  roll,,  r  °  purposes  of  tius  act 

of  section  7  (a)  of  the  National  Record  Act^T^T8  Pr°™ions 
employees  m  industries  under  i+o  •  •  T-  .  '  Tbe  act  asserted  that 

organization,  and  e!pl„“l Ze  Z  the  rigit  *>  *»- 

unfair  labor  practices”  that  tended  to  r  c“  t0  c°gage  in  certain 
The  act  also  placed  upon  emlw^  T?™8'  U“ioa  “embemhip. 
with  representatives  freely  chosen  by  their1*  ?  1  bargam  collectively 
administration  of  the  act  wH  i2  \  e“ployees-  '  T1“  affective 
constitutionality;  this  question  nasi  1  an|pered  !'.v  ll‘>-  question  of 
Shortly  after  the  mill  .  resplved  “  AP^  1937." 

Labor,  a  group  of  union  leader! fomed  l,th“f,Amencan  Federation  of 
^—on  (CIO).  This  action  repJZ£2££  falttge 

°f  L8bor  Statisti“ BulIetin  No' 8361 

Research  Division  °f  the  Bureau*s  **»«- 
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in  a  long  conflict  within  the  m  roduction  industries.  Involved 
union  organization  for  h  craft  unions  in  the  steel,  auto- 

were  the  jurisdictional  claim.  ^  ^  A  substantial  minority 

^  held  that  such  industries  could  only 

be  effectively  organized  on  an  of  the  Committee, 

Almost  immediately  alter  s  pour  in  from  workers  m 

requests  for  organizing  assis^^g  ^  carrying  on  a  tremen- 

many  industries,  an  e  Committee  became  the 

“T^iSTSga^ns;  thus  creating  a  rival  to  the 

action  of  the  CIO  was  the agreement  with  the  United  Textile 
Workers  Organizing  Committ  ^  followed,  the  TW  OC 

Workers.71  In  the  orga^mg  P ^  procedures  of  the  National 

proceeded  cautious  y,  11  ^  re  avoided  wherever  possible.  A 

Labor  Relations  Act.  Strik  th  fau  Gf  1937  and  lasting 

recession  in  business  activity,  beginning  m  the 

into  1938,  tended  to  slow  the  Arwe.  lJnion  (CIO),  which  had 

As  of  May  31,  1941,  t  e  e‘  Jttee  72  bad  won  National  Labor 

grown  out  of  the  Orgamzi  g  -ons  ’-n  46  southern  cotton  mills 

Relations  Board in  addition,  the  union  had  been  certi- 
employmg  over  32,000  w  ’  ,  ining  agent  in  five  southern 

agreements  covering  over  17,000 

workers  with  southern  cotton  mi  s-  slowly.  Contracts  were 

After  1941,  the  union  the  Erwin  Cotton 

signed  with  a  number  of  the  larg  P]ection  and  subsequently 

Mills  and  the  Kendall  Mi  l,  Cotton  Mills." 

an  agreement,  was  won  a  ®  goutb  during  1943-46  can  be 

The  tempo  ol  the  union  s  act.  J  council  to  the  fourth  biennial 

eaged  from  the  report  of  its  executive 

&  &  ..  _ _ a  -\fillic  nnd  RoVAl  E. 


brief  account  -  ^  “  “**  “ 

hart,  1944),  pp.  262-269,  273  277. 

72  See  preceding  footnote. 

73  Lahne,  op.  clt.  (pp.  270-271).  Biennial  Convention,  1943,  Proceedings  (PP- 

7.  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  Third  Biennia 
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convention:  “The  union's  organizational  progress  in  the  q 
tinned  slowly  but  certainly.  From  Vimim*^  ll  S°Uth  COn' 
up  mill  after  mill  during  the  3  years  all  V  ^e  picked 

mjlls.  TWUA  also  invaded  Texas  for  the  fi  i  u  °W  °f  them  COtton 
in  1 1  mills  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  *  “t®’  elections 

workers  organized  during  the  3  years  in  the  Sn  n  point  of  nuuibers, 
concentrated  in  North  Carolina  and  Georl  n ^ 

20  percent  of  the  southern  cotton  enrl  r  g  '  ,  Xt  was  stated  that 

by  the  Textile  Workers  Union  ™  y0D  W°rterS  Were  "Panted 
Meantime,  the  United  Textile  Workers  (APT  )  u 

fluted  m  1939,  also  made  some  progress  in  the  4  Th  Vf!  recon- 
ber  30,  1942,  the  UTW  had  wnnW  th  ?  uth‘  SePtem- 

cotton  mills  employing  almost  6,000  worfem  "tSd  “nr 
were  made  later.78  Member*!^  •  tt  .  d  addltional  gains 

nationally  has  increased  ranidlv  fr  ^  ^  Umted  Textile  Workers 
The  bulk  of  the  “  1939  ” 

is  m  branches  of  the  industry  other  than  cotton  Um°DS  “  PreSeDt 

any  erdstSgt' ^the L^Co^' ****  .*■*“  is  different  from 
South;  a  number  of  mills  including  “m°n,Sm  Is  functionmg  in  the 
contract  *>  Nationally  text he  , min  V7  ™its-  are  under 

Howeyer,  the  bulk  of  tte  “dm t^uThTsouth  ZZ  ^ 

As  previously  stated  the  ToW™  w  ,i_  ®mauis  unorganized. 
(AFL)  concluded  cohective-bargaininp-  «  °f  ^  Xnternatl°ual  Union 
companies  in  the  industry  during  the  NRaT  &  nUmber  °f 

the  validation  of  the  National  Labor  Rw  In  1937>  after 

Court,  the  union  neJoti^.^  f  °7  Act  by  the  Sapreme 
American  Tobacco  Co  and  PhE^M  ^  Llggett  and  MVers, 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  ulant*  t'8  ^Venng  workers  in  their 
agreements  were  signed  S  P  Lorkard^Co  W  ^7  &  ^  %bt’ 
ville,  Ky.,  unci  in  New  Jersey.81  The  Food  Tnh  emp0yees  m  Louis- 
Alhed  Workers  Union  (CIO)  has  some  m’  h  *7°’  Agncultural  and 

notably  at  the  large  Winston-Salem  N  C  pTmT^ ^duStry’ 
Tobacco  Co.  ’  N '  plant  of  the  R.  J.  Reynolds 

’•LXFT  B,eDnlal  C™ti0n’  CouocH  Report  (pp.  46-47). 

77  Lahne,  op.  cit.  (p.  275) 

7B asr - 

738211° — 17 _ 12 
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t>  thp  close  of  1944,  approximately  90  percent  of  the  workers  m 
thfmtstt  (dtX,  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco,  and  snuff) 

employed  m  S£3£l  Union 

rvtdXrleeUr:  Jot  the  organised  work^  In  the  cigar 

m  the  steel  mau  *7  ,  ctpei  Workers  Organizing  Com- 

agreement  was  s,gned  between  the  Stwl^Wofte  ^  g 

By  this  agreem.  employees  who  were  its  members.  In 

gaming  before  the  union,  in  a  series  of 

Birmingham,  about  5  yea  P  ,  Lab0r  Reiations  Act, 

representation  elections  un  1Q43  however,  steel  unionism 

obtained  sole  bargaining  ng  •  7  +0  Tennessee  Coal 

was  well  established  m  tllr  n|1,'|  ““-  “  Workers)  has  won  bargain- 

°ndIr°hVhmeXr  tT  nd^antta  Alabama  and  in  metal 
mg  rights  m  other  ir  milicrs  in  the  Birmingham  area 

“Sedt  ^"international  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter 

substantial  oiganization^ias^been^^  ^  P  ^  Mm  Work  (AFL). 

paper  Indus  y  y  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  work  under  agree- 

Most  employees  of  the  Tennessee  v  y^^  affiliated 

m“tSthneeAFL  **  In  1944,  the  United  Rubber  Workers  (CIO)  had 
■with  the  ArH.  c  85  The  locals  were  situated 

„  agreements  and  9  North  Carolina,  and 

--.’‘he  on 

a  s.m'srr.isrn  £  -s.  -  «- 

■„ . 2  — .L,-— ■ 

Bulletin  No.  847.  1945).  pp.  1-2,  13-14.  m„  be  {ound  in  Frederick  H.  Harbison’s  “BteeT 

Bargaining  Works  (New  York.  Twentieth  Century  Fund.  1912). 

pp.  510-534.  .  ... 

«<  American  Federationist,  la^'^ry  _  '  Kl  th  Armua)  Convention.  1944  (pp.  29-31,  40-43). 

ss  united  Rubber  Workers,  Officers  Report,  N  Executive  Council,  Thirteenth  Convention,  1943 

se  Oil  Workers’  International  Union,  Reports  of  the  Executive  coun 

(pp.  10-17). 
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refining  branch  of  the  industty  are  IrZg  It  Z  3s  J 
nattndUrdonammg  °greemen‘S'  larSely  wi“>  Oil  Workers  Inter- 

haltrfthZk^ 

Telephone  Worker  (cove^TriZy  o^tX^Zutn  °0 
Southeastern  States,  including  Louisiana)  ■’  The  ,  ,  ,  ? 

ettcrotlr- d  pr; decade' the  *******  ait 

clothing  industry^thtril^^olto^garm^ithr  ^^South^and1!!1'8 
Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union  (AFT^  &  +  , Th  International 

sx  r  ~ -  f^njssr  szzs  ,n 

£=t 

under  contract  in  the  South  89  Most  nf  th  i  *  h  d  31  plants 
turning  out  war  material,  intCtZft  ' ” 
pansion  of  the  southern  shipbuilding  LusZ  durt  th™0™0113 
companied  by  extensive  organization  by  boZ^Znd CIO  IfTZ 
Longshore  organization  also  increased  "  10  “*liates. 

r  zst““ » 

reading,  printing,  and  l  few  oZrlndusti  s  ' S' IT  “  ^ 
its  Stability,  in  manTcast  hL  yZo  HT  ““ 

wLeeirZahftr  r  ^  ” 

sacrifices  on  the  part  of  labor  and" dS*  Th  “any 
play  in  modern  industrial  society.  6  h  trade-um™ism  can 

SoutVhnremaUkfedWvktuSlvr  "jZh  M  ^ lumber  “dustI7  in  the 
ai-TrSTf "««■  —a™  b„w  Bw*.  T„tb  KMml  ^ 

Convention.  10a  (p.  n“. Garatont  V'  orkers  Union,  Report  of  oeneral  Erecutive  Board,  Twenty-fifth 
t> a-hTta ^u“a"LWSm-  Unionism'' submits  to  uu onnv.nUon 
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many  miscellaneous  manufacturing  mdustnes. 

Organizing  Campaign  of  1946 

.  ,  „  .  „  the  history  of  southern  trade-unionism  began  in 

ZlLtS  when  S  the  CIO  and  the  AFL  announced 
Plans  for  major  organizing  campaigDS^ the  South^90 

^bL^he  to’ extend  labor  oration 

in  the  region. 

Some  Factors  in  Southern  Unionism 

Historically ,  unionism  in  the  South ^reflected  the  *£>»  £* 
weakness  of  organized  labor  in  the  country  as  a  w  fa 

else  of  the  southern  m—Mta  -pe  and  its^tructur^  ^  ^ 

determined,  m  part, ■  ^  ’for  ePxample,  southern  organisation 

movement  nationally.  -Ln  A  >  i—  in  q  nAroent 

mg,  and  paper  and  printing.  ,  ,  had — and  to  some 

Unquestionably  unionism  m  the  Sout ^  has  had  ^ 

extent  still  has-greater  “b^cleS  ^  ^ing  factom  listed  below, 

of  the 

,  '  Minv  of  those  who  now  compose  the  industrial  Moimug 

come ^ect  W 

agrarian  behavior  patterns  among  s 

ization  may  more  easily  be  achieved.  exposed  position 

(2)  Many  groups  of  southern  ^dustrial-job 

and  are  difficult  to  organize  because  of  the  pressure  on 

.0  A  convenient  statement °< f  °10  °*3e°( WO.  See  Report,  Third 
The  AFL  drive  was  opened  at  a  large  coniere 

V*  N.U.-  ■>«”“  —  »«** 

1036),  p.  123. 

«2  Idem  (p.  87). 
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P00r  pe°p,e  ‘he 

soeth  except  in  tunjrf  “rT  £  nlfd  ,T 

competition  for  industrial  iobs  n?xt  decado  or  two,  the 

rate  at  which  agricultural  M  •  y  m°rease  depending  upon  (a)  the 
»nd  ***«"  ‘^logical 

industry  are  created ;  (c)  the  rate  at  which”  °pp°r‘umt,es  m  southern 
takes  place.93  *  whlch  miSratl°n  out  of  the  South 

(3)  Historically,  the  company-owned  town  i,oc  u 
stacle  to  union  advance  This  far  in  1  1  cen  another  ob- 

the  textile  industries  it  halt  fS  been  highIy  imPoHant  in 

some  other  indusS  Tk  siZlZTnZ  “  ^  “d 

as  a  barrier  to  unionism  was  fd^ red  h  .  ““Pany-0wlled  town 

Of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  ""  0Ilt'aliy  Wlth  the  P^age 
Another  locational  factor  is  the  pyIatii  .  .  .  . 

South  is  dispersed  over  a  wide  geographic  are!  °S  j1  the 

characteristically  is  located  in  JLif  Pj  f  Southern  mdustry 

As  southern  industry  continues  to  develop 

undoubtedly  will  tend  to  persist.  There  is  much  to  l  ?  ?attem 

tang  andC0nCentrati0n8;  the 

makes^he  process  of  union  organon  morTdl T™  ^ 

sents  problemrhf  the1  grow  th  of  S“Pply  ^ 

used  to  break  strikes  i/the  South  ^  T^'  i R&Ce  prejudice  has  been 

divided  along  racial  ites  thet  is  TemT>  f  Z**  *»*“« 
against  Negroes  by  some  unions  embership  discrimination 

and  iron  and  steel. 

require  the  organization  of  colored  worked  T,  p  “a  ^ 
effect  that  workers  among  both  races  are  h^  ‘S  eTldence  to  the 
economic  cooperation  is  not  only  possible  but T™!!  ^  T^6  tha‘ 
ing  grows,  general  racial  understanding 1  .  df  ™bIe-  As  this  feel- 
unions— the  United  Mine  Workers  Is  an  ex  "  ?  “crease.  Some 
magmficant  job  in  cementing  union  b  j  example— have  done  a 

races.  eementmg  union  bonds  among  members  of  the  two 

A  number  of  factors  tend  to  favor  union  growth-  mu*  i  • 
but  important  factor  nublim  •  ,  °  °wm.  (1)  that  elusive 

1900,  sentiment  grew  slowly  in  the  So^th  fangmg'.  Beginning  about 

legislation.94  During  the  1920’s  t  °[  f°rms  of  lab°r 

and  teachers  began  to  voice  nubiiclv  th  Ti  T  ministers‘  editors, 

to  join  unions  i,  they  "wished  ta 
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animation  of  attitudes  on 

union  organization.  ,1  In  seneral,  opposition  to 

in  some  parts  of  the  ^uth*“" '“^  de^eSe“  industrialisation. 

I£ 

morTfavoSfpuhlic  attitude;  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  mere 

%rSis=H:“  e 

elsewhere)  is  the  exis  en  lave  ]iaa  the  unquestioned  legal 

a  long  time  workers  in  this  country  have  na  ^  But  ^  the 

right  to  seek  collective  bargaining  y  g  pmnlovers  did 

ksSSSS 

*%)7Z al  favorable  factor  at  present 

of  a  stronger  trade-union  move^nt^ ^®^a“self  than  at  any  pre- 
and  of  greater  organiza  i  ^  ^  least  doubled  its  membership 

vious  time.  The  AF  emerged  as  a  powerful  trade- 

during  the  past  decade  an  h  C  ^  ^  movement  has  altered 

“T  Tv  with  the  rise  of  industrial  unions  in  the  great  mass-produc- 
profoundly  with  the  n  e  ral  organizing  campaign  m  the 

tion  industries.  As  a  res  .  7  &  d  better  financed,  and  to 

South  is  likely  than  any  of  the 

take  advantage  of  m  .  J  that  can  be  expected  from  those 

ZoS  CaZI^mdy“:d  in  the  region  is  also  a  consideration 
of  material  importance. 


— Cooperatives  in  the  South  ' 

£r£S-=n=riH2?nr~“ 

SstSHMssasSS*!?5 

gSESSE— H 

^  T  T1 CSS  they  a,so  h™die  consumer  goods  ’ 

»=tb£H ™SS»; 

EssSiS 

cities  and  large  towT  won  n  cooperatives  were  also  in  the 

dSSSrr !7Z;^ 

r^XT±re  j-Sr 
sr*^ 

ha^sWrtheCwayerth  SiTf  medi.Cal  aDd  h°Spital  c8re' the  South 

been  dee^i ^ ^ ™S  has 
Cigar  makers  in  Florid,,  f„„  „  ,  !’•  “  d  of  a  SrouP  ot  Cuban 
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. .  .  Lirh  resulted  in  the  building  of  a  cooperative 
of  his  farmer  patients,  whi  ,  sage  of  a  law  in  Texas 

hospital  in  Oklahoma,  an  e  communities,  which  has  led 

authorizing  cooperative  the  past  year, 

to  the  formation  of  a  score  P  program,  many  homesteads 

During  the  "nce-homesteads  J00mpaniment 

projects  were  estabhshed^n  which  marketed  the 

was  the  formation  ‘  supplying  groceries  and  other 

members’  produce  or  ran  'her  s„me  50  distributive  coopera- 

household  goods,  or  bot  .  g  formed.  As  of  January  1,  194/ 

tives  handling  consumer  goot  gtore  pr0perty  from  the  Govern- 

the  homesteaders  had  boug  .  itg  operation  cooperatively, 

ment  in  21  cases  an  ^cooperative  association  had  been  liquidated; 

!;  “  -  “  “ 

Development  in  Individual  States 

rlv  80  credit  unions  and  about  20  electricity 
In  addition  to  nearly  80  crc  }  Electrification  Administration 

associations  formed  un  ei  farmers’  purchasing  associations 

program,  Alabama  has  a  numb  >  f  students’  cooperatives 

one  of  these  among  sharecroppers  Farm  Security 

(including  2  at  Tuskegee  ^  ^ 

Administration’s  subsistence-  o  formed  among  the 

chasing  associations  and  hea  P^  ^  ^  homesteaders  had 

homesteaders  m  this  State,  i  cooperatively  at  the  end  of 

bought  the  store,  and  were  operating  it  coop 

1946  (one  of  these  is  a  Negro  associa  i  J  Alabarna  in  the  FSA 
As  Arkansas  had  an  even  g  I  cooperatives  were  those  of 
program,  a  1  considerable  I^ed  on  the 

subsistence  homesteaders.  Most  addition  to  their  consumer 

marketing  of  their  u«mbeis  P  d  ^  (4  Negr0)  were  still  in 
activities.  At  the  end  ot  ’  land-leasmg  associa- 

operation.  Of  the  4  ^^“’oods.  Both  had  been  eon- 
tions  which  also  purchased  consume  S  much  sG  that  in  one  case 
spicuously  successful  m  farming  e’  t  at  a  prohibitive  price, 

the  owner  refused  to  renew  unless  it  can  obtain  other  land; 

so  that  the  association  has  n  several  years. to  run.  The 

the  lease  of  the  other  association  still  h^^  ^  ^  Uquidated  or 
other  6  FSA  cooperatives  m  this  Sta  A  ^  ^  ^  State-s  other 

were  in  process  of  ^uld^d^  seVeral  students’  cooperatives  and 
consumers’  associations  RE  4.  cooperatives  providmg 

farmers’  purchasing  associations, 

electric  power,  and  25  credit  "nlonS  credH  un;0ns,  12  electricity  co¬ 
oper!"?^ dumber  of  retail  distributive  associations. 


COOPERATIVES 
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1‘soJZ tTLTTT4  (>''  ad<'iti0n  t0  SeV<,ral  fa™^'  Purchasing 
associations)  2  students  cooperatives  (one  of  veterans)  a  store  »t  * 

moratory  workers’  camp,  and  one  of  the  oldest  Negro  cooperates 

V  th®i  Ymted  States-  Florida  aIso  has  a  number  of  associations 
7  Clgar  makers  of  Cuban  descent,  which  provide  medical 

Le  fZ^heTsM’  e0™,01^  and  h°Spitals;  seYeral  of 

aate  from  the  1890  s  and  early  1900’s.  One  of  the  Florida  credit 
unions  is  reported  to  have  taken  a  step  unusual  for  such  organizations 
by  buyrng  land  on  which  it  is  planning  to  build  some  400  houses’ 

of  the  subsistence-homesteads  cooperatives  had  gone  out  of 
existence  by  the  end  of  1946.  g  1  * 

Georgia  has  132  credit  unions  and  44  electricity  cooperatives  a 
umque  association  dealing  only  in  religious  films,  and  cooperatives 
m  at  least  five  mstitut.ons  of  higher  education.  Amonv  fts  retail 
cooperatives  are  several  formed  by  residents  in  low-co!t  housing 

deafo/’  a“‘  °De  18  U‘  f“  entirely  cooperative  commimity.  A  good 
deal  of  organizing  work  is  going  on-especially  among  labor  Ind 

dmta“  ST8""  h  ‘S  6XPeCted  l°  reSult  in  S°me  new  cooperatives 

cooperatives  in  Kentucky  consist  mainly  of  credit 
s  (  04  in  number)  and  REA  cooperatives  (26)  The  few  dis 
tnbutive  associations  are  those  on  college-campuses  (include  it 
m  settlement  schools)  and  a  few  farmers’  cooperatives  handling  petit 
leuni  pioducts  and/or  farm  and  household  supplies.  ’’’ 

I  he  consumers’  cooperative  movement  in  Louisiana  includes  several 
d'St?rage  ass°('iations,  a  few  buying  clubs  and  stores,  13  electricitv 
a  soc^tmns  and  131  credit  unions.  None  of  the  cooperatives  It 
lstence-homesteads  projects  was  in  operation  at  the  end  of  1946 

beL  rr27inaf/r  “  ■ U>™s*ippi.  Even  the  credit  unions  num- 
eied  only  .6  m  1945-the  lowest  of  the  13  States  here  considered 
Electricity  cooperatives  totaled  23  in  1942.  Other  types  include  2 
-s  oiage  associations,  one  surviving  homesteads  cooperative  (of 

NegrT  college  St°reS '  °“  °f  ^  *“*«  is  a  -Cents'  coopS^ 

Credit  unions  are  numerous  in  North  Carolina  (195  in  1945)-  RFA 

rPrr;(a ;  rrr  7°ftions  (e)- Md 

Pf  (12)  ha\e  also  had  a  moderate  development  One  of 

»f  a  “o^-folkTh  T’18  “  “  communiV  where,  with  the  assistance 
M  a  local  folk  school,”  many  activities  have  been  organized  or,  « 

been^mong  the^N  PerhaP)l  ^  greatest  rektive  aclfievement  has 
I  &  cgroes;  their  3  associations,  although  not  laro-e 

"embers'1  ™  TaiuaMa  ~o  S 

he  Negro  assodationTb  T™’  purchasing  grouPs  a»d  one  of 

^ons  kave  a  credit  union  in  connection.  Of  4  stores 
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Started  in  connection  with  FSA  homesteads,  2  (1  Indian  and  1  Negm) 
Kt0Uak0ma  nearly  all  the  farmers’ 

petroleum  products  and  many  « ^  £££ L"®  60  and  71 
unions,  the  outstanding  YP®  nnncrative  funeral  association  in 

tL^Sout^f^t^pe^ikeLokpit^s^severaTwimpu3  cooPera^*ves  an<^ 

“Ue  associations  and  23  develop- 

Soulh  Carolina  has  had  compart >  vely  httle  «>op  ^  REA 

ment,  the  representation  theie  co  g  d  ding  one  whose  members 

cooperatives,  a  few  store  associations  (mctadu  g  same 

areLlored),  and  several  "iTiX^  elpt to  of  117  credit 
situation  exists  in  Tennessee  w  e  ,  consumers’  cooperative  de¬ 

unions  and  19  electricity  assoja^^,  ^  nonfarm  buying  clubs  and 
velopment  consists  of  sc  -  ,  cold-storage  associations, 

sa-SSSar: 

Among  the  13  States  ii  q{  1945  ^  ^  334  credlt  unions 

as  regards  cooperatives.  he  other  12  states,  and  72  REA 

or  over  twice  as  many  as  any  distributive  development 

cooperatives.  It  also  s ^were  in  the  State  some  50  petroleum  asso- 
among  the  farmers.  Th  ,  marketing  or  purchasmg  asso¬ 

ciations,  in  addition  to  many  ar  products.  It  is  tbe  only  South- 
ciations  which  also  dealt  in  pe  ^  ^ ^  of  the  federated  type  (i.  e., 

em  State  with  a  cooperat  tives)  The  wholesale,  at 

in  which  the  members  are  a  few  year,  ago 

Amarillo,  has  been  operating  s  Within  the  past  few 

dealt  almost  wholly  in  Petrole  £  ed  Up  two  branch  ware- 

years  it  had  been  adding  new  li  ,  ]  and  has  expanded 

Luces  in  order  to  serve  its  '^"poLd^nt,  a  feed  mill 
into  production.  It  now  owns  a  It  fa-  affiliated  with 

and  grain  elevator,  and  a  petrole  agency  of  the  consum- 

.  National  Cooperatives,  the  country.  °  Under  the  guidance  of 

ers’  cooperative  movement  .  •„  Texas  have  been 

the  wholesale,  the  affiliated  retad  and  various 

formed  in  by  members 

of  an  oil-field  workers  union.  United  States  in  number  oi 

As  already  noted,  Texas  now  tbere  were  at  least 

cooperative  hospital  association  .  3  associations  was  organized  u 

20  of  these.  Although  one  the  rest  have  been  formed  during 

1940  and  opened  its  hospital  m  1942,  the  rest  na 
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Legislature  in  1945,  which  authorized  the  formation  Jo^eL^e 

?zXi»tcrL2ir or  less-  Most  of  the  -«*>««•  S; 

the  head"  “rl"ed 1  ““ 

In  addition  to  the  above  types,  Texas  also  has  some  10  students’ 
cooperatives,  the  greatest  development  of  which  is  at  Texas  A  &  M 
College  where  one  association  operates  25  roomina  and  K„„  4 

?a°S  Xn^tr  r ' 

cold-storage  associations ,  h  T  ? 

—r  xr  tr 1"^: 

Zc“rC4h?festl“d  and  buiIt  “ arena 

V  irginia  lias  86  credit  unions  and  1  -"i  TV  tt  a 

=3? 

he  State  also  had  5  fl"™  clubs  wMch  owned"  ^  ‘°  ***  **'"*■ 
>hich  the  members  flew  for  pleasure  “*  "  “°re 
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If 


l  ^sit  cULlU. 

Summary  of  Trends  in  Food  Prices  During  World  War  II 

»"~r  'fisi  sl  ixri  z?„r 

4  percent  below  the  1920  pe'ak.  M  W  ShTST 
ektirely  stable,  averaging  1.4  percent  below  the  average  for  the 
ear  1943  and  4.8  percent  below  the  high  for  World  Wm  fT  SLu  l  ! 

1  M™>  ‘h!  peak  of  «“  thaUed  to 

ne  order,  issued  in  April  1943  T}ii«  ofokTf  old-the- 

ssas.-sst.‘tasd=5£rS 

r„r,sr,-ss  :s 

SSSpESBS 

the  Bm-eau  WiS-  f6  ^  “  effeCt  f°r  aU  foods  Priced 
eration  during  1944  and' m?  Prices  tor  ms^on  TtinUed  in 

remely  scarce  in  194*4  ■+  ;>  ’  .  ®  foods  became 

5sp?3s»:- 

So^tutV  dm°S‘  ~te  fw  “-'case  Z  . 

°  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  was  removed  on  VJ-day  and 

(l) 


2 


i  Vmttpr  and  fats  and  oils  was  eliminated 

rationing  of  meats,  canned  ,  ^  food  stiU  being  rationed  at 


“  NeXM94545'  OPAprirconlols  continued  in  effect  and  the 
— n  of  rationing  had  -  sp<^c  paction  TO  front  1913 
Table  1  presents  indexes  of  n  914-18)  annual  average  food 

through  1945.  During  Wor  JJ*  ^orld  War  II  (1939-45)  annual 
costs  rose  about  64  perce  •  47  percent.  However,  the 

average  ’food  coats  by  the  index  in 

average  of  139.1  peice  tbat  for  19i8,  the  final  year  of 

1945,  was  3.5  percent  high  ,  1  raTfidiy  and  unceasingly 

World  War  I.  *** 

during  most  of  World  War  J  the  final  year  of 

at  icve.s  only  shghtiy 

higher  than  the  «erage_for 1943 ^  ^  ^  „„  „  ,945 

Table  1 


[1935-39=100] 


Year  and  month 


All-foods 

index 


Year  and  month 


All-foods 

index 


Year  and  month 


All-foods 

index 


1913.. 

1914.. 
1915. _ 

1916.. 

1917.. 

1918. . 

1919.. 

1920.. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 


1924  _ 

122.8 

1935.. . —  - 

100.4 

101.3 

81.8 

1925  _ 

132.9 

105.3 

1  Q2fi  _ 

137.  4 

97.8 

1927  _ 

132.  3 

95.2 

1928  _ 

130.8 

96.6 

1929  _ _ 

132.  5 

105.5 

1930  - - 

126.  0 

123.9 

1931  _ _ 

103.9 

138.0 

1932  .  _ 

86.  5 

136.1 

119.9 

124.0 

1933  _ _ 

84. 1 

139.1 

- - 

93.  7 

ll  1945 - - 

19p 


January - 

February ... 

March . 

April - 

May - 

June - 

July . 

August - 

September. 

October - 

November . 
December- 


133.0 

133.6 
137.4 

140.6 
143.0 
141.9 
139.0 

137.2 
137.4 

138.2 

137.3 
137.1 


19U 


January - 

February. .- 

March - 

April - 

May - 

June _ 

July - 

August - 

September. 

October - 

November. 

December- 


136. 1 

134.5 

134. 1 

134.6 
135.5 

135.7 

137.4 

137.7 
137.0 

136.4 

136.5 
137.4 


January - 

February. .. 

March - 

April . 

May - 

June - 

July - 

August - 

September. 

October - 

November. 

Deccmber.. 


137.3 

136.5 
135.9 

136.6 

138.8 

141.1 

141.7 

140.9 

139.4 

139.3 

140.1 

141.4 


Food  Prices  During  the  Years  1944  and  1945 
Fluctuations  in  the  all-foods  index  „f  cerUi. 

caused  partly  by  the /^“hfnldte and  vegetables  and  partly  by  othe 

i- -  rsif :  a 


adjusted  to  restore  the  usual  seasonal  price  patterns.  Seasonal  nric 
of  eggs  had  been  in  effect  since  March  1943 


pricing 


RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD  TO  CITY  WORKERS 


^  ZVlO toZlalt  Layms  'and  by  M 

percent  below  the  World  War  Iluenk  T1  f  f  1944  Were  6 

quarter  of  1944  was  chiefly  the  result  of  lowerprices  for^^of1^  h'h 
there  was  an  abundant  supply  and  fed,  -l  ,  eggs’  of  whlch 
which  OPA,  in  January  1944  f  frm.ts  and  vegetables,  for 

more  for  their  grains  “d  Pe'mitted  Proe<iSSOTS  to  pay  farmers 

17  were 

n  egg  prices  and  WW  ^  •  -  n,7  Jt  of  seasonal  increases 

fjt  parr- 

■xcept  in  November  and  December— until  M  ;°°dsinthen  needed— 

™»  about  5  percent  below  May  ,943  n  H  19“5’  ** 

l>ey  again  advanced  sharply  this  Ume  to  whb'  h,  4  mo,lths- 
Jay  1943  non  L  tpi  '  tline  witlnn  1  percent  of  the 

»  rapidly  Amo  prices  oft  ”7/’  ‘rOUgh  My  ' 945’  were  due  chiefly 

»nf ,  ££££*  “d  »  .PRK 

rouaps  for  t"  yearn,  9^7  °'  “f  fo»ds  ^  commodity 

"<1  1945  In  ms  .if,  tir0Ugh  ‘7  and  f»c  each  month  in  1944 
ran  at  any  tin  c  t’tlm  nrlcT  T  f°°ds  combil>cd  was  higher 
10  cost  t f “  T  r  n:?su  tedT  1"°  high 

ached  by  prices  of  meats^y  ^ISd^s.  6  ^ 
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Chan ges  in  Food  Prices  by  Cities 


LMU nge*  *•*  - - 

Retail  food  prices  on  the 

advanced  a  moderate  3.  P^<  cities  varied  considerably.  Dur- 

ber  1945,  but  price  increase  ^  food  prices  occurred  on  the 

ing  this  2-year  period,  tfce  great®  6  2  percent  in  Portland 

Pacific  Coast-7.2  percent  m  SaF  ^  marked  increases  in 

(Oreg.),  and  5’3  ?er“nt  mv  •  ^  Jacksonville,  Washington,  Baltimore, 
1944  and  1945  m  Memp  ,  smallest  changes  in  food  prices 

Milwaukee,  and  Providence^  and  Portland  (Maine)  prices 

were  in  New  England.  ,  ■  N  Haven  prices  declined  near  y 

increased  less  than  1  percent,  and  m  ^December  1945  than 

1  percent.  Buffalo  food  prices  were  no  and  Louisville 

in  December  1943  and  prices  in  St.  1  a  , 

advanced  negligibly.  food-price  indexes  are  based  on  the 

Among  the  51  cities  for ^ch  from  34  percent  to 

period  1935-39,  prices  m  D^°evds  prevailing  in  the  base  period, 
more  than  54  percent  above  the ^  bage  peliod.  Great- 

such  as " 

(Ohio),  Omaha,  and  St  Paul  of  foods,  by  cities  and  by 

-  .  /in//  777 fill 


Table 


,  •  f  i  nr] 1  by  cities  and  months,  1944  and  1945 

-Indexes  of  retail  prices  of  food,  by  cities 

[1935-39=100] 


130. 9 

Boston - 1  1 99  q 

Bridgeport . -  S) 

Fall  River- 
Manchester 
New  Haven  . 

Portland,  Maine.-- 
Providence 


Buffalo - 
Newark 
New  York. 

Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Rochester 
Scranton  . 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


133.3  135-  ( 
134.7  l36-1 

132.4  134.' 
136.3;  137- • 


Table  3 .-Indexes  of  retail  prices  of  food ,>  by  cities  and  months,  1944  and  1945-Con. 

[1935-39=100] 


1944 


Region  and  city 


Aver- 

age 

for 

Jan. 

Feb. 

the 

18 

15 

year 

East  North  Central 


Chicago. 
Cincinnati, 

Cleveland _ 

Columbus,  Ohio.. 

Detroit . . 

Indianapolis . . 

Milwaukee . 

Peoria  . 

Springfield,  Ill  . 


135.0 

135.3 
142.0 

128.3 
132.8 
133. 0 

134.2 

139.2 
141. 1 


I Vest  North  Central 


Cedar  Rapids  2.... 

Kansas  City _ 

Minneapolis . 

Omaha _ 

St.  Louis _ 

St.  Paul . 

Wichita  2 


South  Atlantic 


Oct. 

17 

Nov. 

14 

Dec. 

12 

135  8 

135.8 

136.  5 

133.4 

134.4 

134.7 

141.9 

142.6 

140.  6 

128.7 

129.  0 

129.4 

132.8 

132. 3 

132.  7 

132.7 

133.1 

133.8 

135.7 

135.  2 

135.2 

139.9 

140.2 

140.5 

141.  1 

141.9 

142.0 

138.8 

139.6 

139.9 

129.7 

130.  3 

131.0 

130.4 

130.0 

130.  4 

130.0 

130.  3 

130.0 

138.  0 

138.5 

139.5 

128.3 

128.3 

129.  1 

146.8 

147.2 

147.3 

Atlanta 

Baltimore _ 

Charleston,  S.  C. . 

Jacksonville _ 

Norfolk  3 _ ’’ 

Richmond _ ' 

Savannah . 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Winston-Salem  2 


East  South  Central 


137.9 
144.3 
134.7 

145.9 
142.0 
135.  7 

150.6 

136.7 
138.0 


138.8 

143.9 
135.  0 
146.8 
143.2 
137.1 
150.  5 
137.  1 
138.7 


Birmingham 

Jackson  2 _ 

Knoxville 2 _ ” 

Louisville _ " 

Memphis _ " 

Mobile _ 


West  South  Central 


Dallas 
Houston. 
Little  Rock. 
New  Orleans 


133.4 

135.9 

137.0 

150.3 


Butte.. 

Denver _ 

Salt  Lake  City.. 


134.3 

137.9 

141.9 


Los  Angeles... 
Portland,  Oreg... 
San  Francisco. 
8eattlc 


735054°— 47 - 2 
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•  f  i  hv  cities  and  months,  1944  and  1945—  Con. 
Table  3  —Indexes  of  retail  prices  of  food,  by  cities  ana 
1  ABLE  O.  (1  OSS-1939 =100] 


Boston 
Bridgeport. 

Fall  River. 
Manchester 
New  Haven 
Portland,  Maine 
Providence 


Buffalo 
Newark 
New  York.. 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh. . 
Rochester.  .. 
Scranton 

East  North  Central 

Chicago - - 

Cincinnati . 

Cleveland-.--- - 

Columbus,  Ohio. .  - 

Detroit - - - 

Indianapolis - 

Milwaukee . 

Peoria - --- - 

Springfield,  Ill . 


8  134.5 
31  136.8 

134. 8 
137.3 

135.8 

135.2 

140.3 


136.7:  137.6 

143.6  144.0 

141.7  143.3 
137.9  138.7 

139.7  140.3 
135.1  137.7 
139.5  141.3 


137.8 

137.6 

143.2 

131.5 

135.6 

135.4 

137.4 

143.3 
144.2 


West  North  Central 


Cedar  Rapids 
Kansas  City - 

Minneapolis-  -  - . 

Omaha.. . 

St.  Louis - 

St.  Paul . . 

Wichita 2 - 


South  Atlantic 


Atlanta - 

Baltimore.. ---- 
Charleston,  b.  L-- 

Jaeksonville - 

Norfolk  3 - 

Richmond . 

Savannah. ----- 
Washington,  L>.  <- 
Winston-Salem  2- 

East  South  Central 


Birmingham. 

Jackson  2 - 

Knoxville  *— 

Louisville - 

Memphis - 

Mobile - 


135.3 

135.5 
140.8 

129.5 

132.4 
134.0 
135.2 
140.0 
142.7 


135.0 

134.1 

139.6 

128.1 
131.  4 
132.1 
133.8 

139.7 

140.8 


136. 2 
135.0 
140.7 
128.4 
132.1 
133. 3', 

134.3 
140.9 
142.0 


140.2  140.7 

140.6  140.8 
146.4:  145.8 
133.6' 

139.2 
137.4 
141.0 

144.6 

146.3 


133.4 

138.3 

136.8 

140.6 

144.8 

144.7 


139.2 

140.0 

145.6 
134.0 

138.4 

137.7 

139.4 
145.9 
146.1 


137.5 
138.2 

142.7 

132.5 

136.8 
136.0 

137.8 

145.6 

144.7 


137.8 

139.0 

143.3 
132.6 
136.  4 
136.0 

137.4 

145.5 
145.0 


142.5 
133.0 
132.0 

131.9 
141.4 

130.9 

149.6 


140.0 

147.4 
136.9 
148.2 

143.8 

136.4 

153.7 

139.9 

140.8 


139.4 

130.6 

129.7 
129.7 

139. 1 

i  128.8 

147.2 


139.0 

130.3 

129.3 
129.6 

138.1 

128.2 
147.5 


139.7 

145.2 

134.3 

146.3 
145.0 
136.  5' 

150.7 
138.0 

139.7 


137.8 
145.2 

133.9 

144.9 
144.0 
135.0 

150.9 
137.4 
138.1 


144.6 

134.4 
133.0 

133.5 
144.0 
131.9 
150.0 


145.4  145.31  142.9,  142.2  142.8  144.3 


135.0  135.4 
133.7  133.2 
133.5  131.8 
144.0 
132.1 
149.8 


West  South  Central 


Dallas - 

Houston . 

Little  Rock.. 
New  Orleans. 


143.4  142.8 
149.7  152.9 
159.3  160.2 
132.  8  131.  9 
148.1  147.1 
147.1 1  143.8 


135.9 

138.7 

138.6 

153.3 


140.6 

150.2 

158.3 
130.1 

145.4 
143.8 


137.3 

144.9, 

133.5 

145.5, 

140.1 

133.2 
150.  8 1 
137.8 
138.0 


138.3 
146.9 

134.8 

146.4 

142.4 

134.5 

151.7 

139.7 

139.9 


141.1  141.4 
148.3  147.4 

156.5  157.8 

130.6  131.2 

145.2  146.9 
144.9  144.9 


141. 51!  140.2  140.8':  140-9 
142.  0  142. 6  142. 1 1  142. 3 


143.8  145.2 

150.1  150.0 
160.0  159.8 

134.2  135.2 

148.8  151.8 
148.4  148.9 


133.7  132.9  133.8  134.4  134.2  135. 61  137.7  138  9  137.  6  137.1 

»  135.4  134  8  136  7  138  4  39.5  4  .6  1^ 

lid  161.0,  iES:  Itg  1452.4  157.6  156.5  155.7,  154.4 


137.0 

139.5 

138.8 

153.2 


137.5 

140.9 

139.8 

152.7 
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Tab,.  3.  Indexes  of  ruail  price,  offset, ,  ciH„  a^momta  „„  ^ 

[1935-1939=100] 


Region  and  city 


Mountain 


Butte _ 

Denver _ ~ 

Salt  Lake  City, 

Pacific 


Av¬ 

erage 

for 

the 

year 


Jan. 

16 


136. 6 

138. 8 

142.9 


134.8 

137.8 
140.4 


194.5 


Feb.  Mar. 
13  13 


133.2  133.2 
136.9  136.9 
139.7  139.0 


Apr. 

17 

May 

15 

June 

12 

July 

17 

Aug. 

14 

Sopt. 

18 

Oct. 

16 

Nov. 

13 

Dec. 

11 

134.  2 
137.9 
140.1 

136.  5 
141.8 
142.5 

138.0 

142.0 

144.3 

138.7 

139. 8 

144.8 

138.7 

139.3 

143.9 

137.7 
136. 1 
143.4 

136.  7 
138. 0 
144.5 

137.9 

137.9 

145.6 

139.  2 
141.7 
146.5 

144.4 

147.4 

148.4 
143.0 

144.5 

149.9 

145.7 

144.4 

144.8 

150.3 

147.5 

144.0 

145.2 
152.5 
150.  1 
145.  7 

145.9 

150.9 
147.  1 
145.8 

147.2 

149.3 

147.3 
144.  2 

147.2 
149.7 
147.9 
142.  7 

149.2 

151.4 

151.5 

145.3 

150.9 

153.9 
154.  1 
149.6 

Trend  of  Prices  for  Major  Food  Groups  ' 

roducts^  “lTbe^Thetre^  Pf6S  °f  “d  bakery 

-dec!  off  in  1944  and  rose  less  ttan fpl™ 

m\  r,iour  p™--  ^ 

authorized  in  November  104't)'  “  S-Ubs!d7  l"  millers 

hen  prices  decZd7^Lloot  Unch“ged  ™til  Jane, 

lowing  additional  subsidies  to  mmUh X^f'0118  T  r  ^ 

ni  prices  w"e  Svelv  s  "T™"?  unch“ged-  Maca- 

2-pereent  range  during  1944  and  e™  Ms™ ‘t*  to®  W‘thi" 

oup,  prices  of  wheat  cereal  snrl  ™  ,  n  1945’  In  the  cereals 

mt  while  rolled  oats  rose  sh  n.  1  r?17&kes  remained  relatively  con- 

B  <®d  of  the  year,  but  leveled  off  in  1945  afah  AprU  Wi  40 
icember  1944  Rice  fluctnot  i  +1  ■  5  at  akout  2  Percent  above 

»  2  years.  Mces  of  panlk!  fl  ^  *  range  °f  2A  percent  during 
rcent  higher  in  December  194*5  tif  10se  s  lght1^'  and  were  some  5 
ces  rose  8  percent  from  March  to  n",  'l  J“Uary  1944'  Corn-meal 
changed  during  1945.  °  °  °  er  1944  hut  were  practically 

d strictly br6af  “  parti<!u]ar  were 

lr,  reflecting  the  Admtoist™ ,i  -  <r  “  reSult  °f  the  ™bsidies  on 
low  levels  Ad“lmstrat.on’s  effort  to  keep  prices  of  basic  foods 
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Meats.— As  a  group,  meat  prices  during  1944  and  urns  fo;,  ,  , 
equal  the  Wot rid  War  II  high  of  mid-1943.  By  the  end  of  World'  Wm- 
,  however,  the  average  price  of  meats  was  some  37  percent  higher 
than  in  August  1939,  the  month  preceding  the  war’s  start  * 

and  ie9a45PaCW^  *  T6  SUbsid^  pa3™ents  during  1944 

.  Q  •  W  J  heav^  meat  production  late  in  1943  and  in  the  sprint 
of  1944  and  with  crowded  storage  facilities,  ration  points  were  removed 

/cum  GXCept  beef  roasfcs  and  steaks  during  May  and  June 

1944.  However  on  July  30,  1944,  beef  set-asides  for  military  and 
lend-lease  were  increased  to  45  percent  of  production  and  again  ^ 
ci  eased  in  August  to  about  50  percent  of  production.  By  the  end  of 

meats1  soldTf  *»■  approximateIy  85  Percent  of  all 

mats  sold  at  retad.  Supplies  for  civilian  consumption  were  not 

adequate  to  meet  the  record  demand  and  meat  shortages  of  several 

at  d^ng 

VJ-day  for  a  short  period.1'  ^  ^  ^  SCaraty  occurred  after 

Beef,  veal,  and  pork  prices  declined  generally  during  1944  Beef 
and  veal  were  lower  from  January  to  October  as  prices  for  prLica Uy 

m„ord SSupCp“es  oThT^T''”86'1-  lD  the  ,ast  of  1944 

moderately  until  April  1945'  Withftetndof thTtanTatpacife 
upplies  for  civilians  increased  materially  as  military  and  lend-leaj 

too 

belowtat  lfef94a3r  1945  “  “b°Ut  ^  ™ 

levriodboffri,CeS,  rn  SteaaUy  dU™g  the  first  7  months  of  19«  and 
Kirs  1  k  1  ccember.  Between  December  1944  and  August 
945,  lamb  prices  advanced  somewhat  and  remained  at  the  AuX 
level  (which  was  4  percent  below  May  1943)  . . I,  n  T 

.  ai  when  there  was  heavy  demand  for  poultry  as  a  substitute 
or  scarce  meats.  Moreover,  production  in  1 944  was  20  percent  b^ Tw 

wel  rlHo1943'  Th<!  SeaS°n“'  -s  at  a  higtT 

s  1 Q44  mn  1  ■  followed  about  the  same  pattern 

1944  prices  but  again  at  a  higher  level  (about  2  percent)  Retail 
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prices  of  roasting  chickens  in  August  1945  averaged  47.6  cento  a  pound, 

the  highest  price  recorded  ^“““aTned  rtable  during  1944 

Dairy  product*.  Dairy  pi  ‘  of  1Q45  when  the  butter  subsidy 
and  1945  except  for  the  consumers  from  50.0  to 

was  removed,  raising  the  aJcra^  P  ^  December  1945,  prices 

54.7  cents  a  pound,  a  9-percent  ■  August  1939. 

of  dairy  products  were .  « ‘  [^^duction  dropp'd  as  producers 

During  the  latter  part  of  1945,  butter  proa  f  cream. 

diverted  butterfat  into  other  ^Jn  consiTpTon  were  in  short 
Dairy  products  as  a  who  o  or  ^  Hl(?h  ration  points  were 

supply  dunng  most  of  *  bPtter  and  cheese  supplieS  among 

necessary  to  distrmut  .  t  u  a  iarge  part  of  total  pro- 

ductom  “a IterVJ-rj.XTe  and  evaporated  milk  were  removed 

from  rationing  and  the  point  value  "^“h^sp^'andTariy  summer 
E^.-A  fairly  'atge -Pply  ofjggs m  ‘b«reases  until  My. 

of  1944  postponed  the  ,  1044  fell  a  little  short  of  the 

The  seasonal  peak  of  pnces  m  December  t  -a 

high  established  in  November  1943.  hnces  tt, 

April  1945.  but  maintained  a  doubled  during 

low  of  May  1944.  Aveiage  pri  |g  paid  113  percent 

World  War  II  and  ‘^“se  «  the  year  1945, 

more  for  eggs  than  in  A  g  ^  ^  bjgher  than  at  any  time 

average  prices  of  egD  f  beU(jr  grade  eggs  were  not  ade- 

tr  S-O  *■  -  — 

canceled  its  dried  egg  ^“”‘“1”  j  1944)  aU  fruits  and  vegetables 

Fruits  and  vegetables.  By  •  y  ■  brought  under  price 

commonly  purchased  by  “nslTtrver  suSes  d5ing  1944,  held 
control.  Controls,  coupled  with  f  averag^  as  in  1943. 

during  1944  as  the resid  f  S  apparent  that  a  warn. 

increases  after  Marcn  ,  •,  m9V the  apple-produc- 

March  followed  by  frost  m  Aprf  »d  ear* ^  the  pp 

ing  States  of  the  East  and  Middle  Wert  would leu  V  the 

ably.  This  short  crop  was  “  “  ^te  U  S^nte  a  pound  in 
result  that  the  average  price  0  ‘  PP  h  l944  level.  Orange 

bTL^r^lp  damage  result 
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with  *• iadk - 

***  ~ !r  a  2-onth  pS^dt^inldto^r 

Average  pnees  of  fresh  green  beans  and  carrots  in  1944  were  un' 

WngGt  1943’  WhllG  Cabbage  Prices  averaged  25  peJcenUower' 
ce  18  percent,  spinach  and  onions  8  percent  Prnrhw  t  ’ 

vegetable  crops  was  not  quite  as  high  L  1945  as  hf  944  7  w  most 
higher  prices  during  the  first  half  nf  n  ‘  ’  resu^mS  ln 

and  Jen  been  p, J  FCe  ^ 

J'  pJfand  :!7  D'VaS  7  'mmei'"fe  ‘“crease  of  55  percent  in  cabi 

piesTbot^ ! z:zi:2zD£:zre\ , By  ?ct°w  im5- 

immediately  before  the  cedti p'tZ  h?  "  *“* 

were  h,gh  during  ,944,  as  a  result  oftSased  S J^FtWon 

SSMsnrassrifcSs 

““riy  Au““d*' 

>  toust,  and  remaining  ceilings  suspended  September  14 

19«  and  FF  STw  f  “d  vegetabies  were  relatively  stable  in 
^  m  f94o  were  at  approximately  the  194“!  Ipw.i  t>  •  , 

clrned  slightly  from  JanuarF  to  July  ikT  and  then  f 

November  1Q4^  in  «  1  1  i  a  y  and  ‘•’hen  rose  slowly  to 

PtodFFtiFn  Of  ’  ,7  aboUt  1  percent  h«her  than  in  July  ,944 

leverages.— Coffee  prices  were  stable  during-  1944  onri  uur  „  ,1 

ZTJarj^T^Bmzi^nru^t"  a  Cent  higher  por  pouni' 

ph,f  facilities  were  available, 

tlFe^JniFed^tatoFat^ourF'igid^Fllin^prFFs^^Trad'hig'FdtF^lF^^i^ 

European  oountrks  ^ 

IP= 
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Fate  -  Declines  *£  "S  £3 

to  August  1944  were  ^  “^194^  and  December  1945,  the  group 
oils  as  a  group  Between  A„g^tl«  peanut  butter  pnces  were 

index  increased  less  than  -  P  commodity  rose  sharply  at  the 

primarily  responsible,  as  Pr^s  remove(i  and  OPA  peimitted  price 
end  of  1945  when  the  subs  J  oleomargarine,  salad  dressing 

increases.  Prices  of  lard,  short^mg,  of  the  year  i94o  and 

and  cooking  and  salad  oils  were  iower ^  ^ 

were  removed  from  ration  g  com  sirUp,  and  molasses  re- 

Sugar  and  sweets.  ri  period  1944  and  1945.  Sugai 

xnained  stable  throughout  the  2-y ea^ p^  ^  and  was  the  0ne 

remained  extremely  scarce  du  ^  The  United  States  mam- 

food  rationed  throughout  the  supplies  available  to  the 

land  and  Cuba  produced  the  b  were  virtually  cut  off. 

world  as  the  Philippines  an  n0  2-vear  cane  available  foi 

Cuban  production  was  o  s  «  P  producing  areas  of  Europe 

grinding.  By  the  summer  of  1945,  the^be  ^  ^  supplieS  were 

had  been  ruined  by  war’ “  ^  For  the  ]  944-45  sugar  crop  the 

shipped  to  European  con  •  ^  ^  {or  Cuban  sugar,  a  subsidy 

United  States  paid  a  subsic  $  cents  a  ton  to  processors 

of  $3  a  ton  to  processors  of  raw  beets, 

x* » each  ot  66 ^  *«■ 

are  shown  in  table  5. 
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months,  1944  and  1945- Continued 
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22.5 

40.4 
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Letter  of  Transmittal 


United  Stetes  £ ~  -  ££« 

Ha.kmglon,  D.  C.,  Marek  «,  1« 


TTta”^r  toCnsmit  herewith  a  report  on  union  health  *»d  welfare^ 

held.  It  also  notes  several ^  'iters'  progranr.  This  article  wa- 

and  the  recently  established  delations  Branch,  Boris  Stern,  Chief. 

prepared  in  the  Bureau’s  Indust"^  \Tathaniei  M.  MinkofF,  secretary-treasurer 

The  second  article  was  wnUen  y  ^  ational  Ladies’  Garment  Work- 

of  the  New  York  Dressmakers  Joint  Board  ,XDerience  of  that  organization 

^Union  (AFL).  It 

with  its  own  P«^”“d9eZst  encounter  and  solve. 

that  union,  and  all  union  ,  Plague,  Commissioner. 


Hon  L.  B.  ScHWELLENBACH, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


(IV) 


Bulletin  T^o.  900  of  the 

United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

[Reprinted  from  the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  February  1947] 


Union  Health  and  Welfare  Plans 

Collective-Bargaining  Developments  ,n  Health  and 

Welfare  Plans1 

^  ;  P^ns  negotiated 

■evealed  by  recent  estm^tes  made  bv 1945'  as 
n  1945,  some  600  000  workers  wer«  1  ®UJeau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

approximately  1,250,000  are  covered"  “exS  T  Pnfat  1947) 
nstances,  including  coal  minine  the  nl  ?t  ^  &  f6W  outstanding 

ame  unions  studied  in  the  1 945^00^  a^d  Z*™  nef°t,ated  by  the 
heir  programs.3  P  ’  and  are  merely  extensions  of 

mmf:nhree  “i0“  of  WOTkera 

calth  benefit  plan  are  dotW  S  “  T™*  by  some  ‘TP*  of 

jal  mining.  Other  industries  in  whicV" ^pl'rToTtb’  ‘“‘i!63'  “d 
ivered  (totaling  over  100  0001  \  i  r  pa rt,  of  tbe  workers  are 

S°h  ZdR  thP  f  n°Zn™Cb  by  Lacy  M-  Kramer’ with  the  assistanca  of  Rose 

kers  Union  of  America  (CIO)-  United  Tp*tfi»  vv  "  °rkcrs  International  Union  (AFL)-  Textile 

sr«-r  «-  -  *~£  £“  ss  s^ntr*  “«■>■  Jisss 

0  •  ErfTi  T?  International  Union  of  North  AmertaSpn  n  Th  ^8Ch‘ne  W°rkerS  of  Am«r‘ca 
).  ndustrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Wnrt  /  ’  United  Furniture  Workers  of  America 

ST  rTrna,itna'  A1—  and  Bartended  ^ °);  Hotel  and  Kestau^ 

erworkers  (CIO);  United  RetaU,  Wholesale  mri  n  1  league  of  America  (AFL);  United 
Emoted  Association  of  Street,  Electric  Rail wav  St°re  EmP>0^  of  America  (CIO) 

Itional  unions  which  have  recently  Sud^d  heaft’h  h  1°7  ^  Empl°^  Ameri«T(AFL  ’ 

T. — - — siMaa-ij: 

(i) 


2 


larly  electrical) ;  office;  paper;  retail  and  wholesale  trade;  ^building; 

s  sjs  i“r - — - — • 


Types  of  Health-Benefit  Plans 
administrative  control 


13  >o  1Q45  study  of  health-benefit  plans  established 

In  the  Bureaus  1945  ,stmly  ts  it  was  found  that  there 

through  collective  ^gaming ■  %  tl’10se  administered  by  the 

were  three  types  of  bene  P  •  •  an(f  (3)  programs  ad- 

union  solely,  (2)  plans  admnnstcred  lorndy.  «  U  V  ^ 

ministered  by  a  private fund.  Most  of 

?hTXP=  -“e  danced  — 

ZiSr d°U"andnof  nrore  than  half  the  plans  administered 

by  insurance  companies.  cnecific  percentage  of  the  em- 

Most  of  the  agreements  sripu  ate  a  jecfficp  ^  ^  ^  fund 

ployer’s  pay  roll  (usually  2  »  P  employer  either  defrays  oil 

H  "bn  contribution  “f  e^y ee ’  co otrlutos  as  required.  The 
expenses  or  supplements  emp  y  benefits  during  illness  and 

health-benefit  plans  included  w  7  d  hospital  and  surgical 

disabffity  caused  by  nonoecupari^alwmde^^^  ^  most  cases 

rnir;r":rLPiedicine  were  not  usuaUy  included.  J 


UNION  health  centers 

The  first  Union  Health  C«.» -  ^o" 

Workers’  Union  (AFL)  was  es  ^  fumisbing  medical  care  to  garment 
and  still  functions.  In  acldit  sick_benefit  plans  and  serves  as  a 

workers  at  the  Center  *  with  ambulatory 

health  education  center  [t  doeg  not  offer  service  to  the 

cases— in  the  nature  <->  service  to  the  members,  and  its  financing 

families,  nor  complete  medical  ^  caflh  benefit  payments.  and 

cUnical^^edical Services,  the 


Qup  »  n  •  n  bv  L  Price.  In  Monthly  Ub. 

X  Health  P^«n  of  International  Utf  W^tion’and  Medial  Care,  by  , 

Review,  October  1939;  The  Employee  s  \  tewpo  ^  1946>PInsurance  Pamphlet  No.  65). 

Held,  American  Management  Association  Julius  Hochman  (1945),  m  Co  ec  iv 

.Social  Welfare  Through  Collert  ve  Sa.g  B  National  Affairs,  Washington. 

Negotiations  and  Contracts  (p.  13.101), 


Iff 
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r7cetr^tlf^„lden‘al  C“re'  bU‘  diSC0Dlin“ed 

toIol^en^Mrbybb^l^man,  adminftered  “d  fi™"<*d 

of  collective  bargoiniL  or  “inTllt  r“,age”lept.  ™>  the  result 
have  been  estabfished VSy  fhrouT  f  Uth  C<!".t<!re' 

delphia,  Fall  River  Boston  andnilio  ,.uc  *  ri,Jvotiations,  in  Phila- 
tbe  country.8  Furthermore  a  lien  tL'"'  et  communities  throughout 

:re  r  trst 

Sr ?r  =  r±s,  “  Er5i 

Center  s  financial  support  has  come  from  these  funds. 

ST.  LOUIS  PLAN 

A  recent  health-benefit  plan  negotiated  bv  thP  St  r  •  T  • 

(CIO),  ;eWddto  llaL^°LoS  Plan  IZrTV^l 

lomplete  offers 

amilies,  for  service  in  the  home  V  .  1  ,°f  memhers  and  then- 

he  St.  Louis  Ubor  H^rttut?  Th°r  ^  ".*°  be  mat  ^ 
“timed  in  1945  would  open  the  institute  not  °rga“!Zatl0.nal  plans  as 

COAL  MINERS’  WELFARE  FUNDS 

In  coal  minmg,  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  1  ■ 

eured,  as  a  result  of  negotiations  in  May  and  Juno  194V  „ 
their  current  agreements  whereby  about  45n  non  ’  P™"s,ons 
luminous,  75,000  anthracite)  in  f,000  mines  ’hi  2^1  (  ’°00 

«eeT^faCr°tdnr“e  °f  SeCU,ity  tbrough  tb°  operltton  of 

<“■ desig- 

^iiCent8  aacb  »f  -ft  coal  produced^6  XUst  £ 

<e-  isy  nocll”"“’  °P-  «■  CP.  m«l;  Bureou  ui»t  suiaiic  Bulletin  No.  so, 

minous  Ca!  Minrn,  by'  wVuiowJeT “lifomhly ' “uborRVr** T”*’  *“  The  ChanRlng  St*tus  of 


•  Kir  tlift  II  S.  Coal  Mines 
istored  by  three  trustees—' one  “PP®”  jointly.  A  second  fund, 
Administrator,  one  by  the  u“  ’  .  ,  (1 ..  is  to  be  accumulated 

designated  as  a  “medical  and  h°sp*d ,tod,  »  ^  ^ 

from  wage  deductions  presently  be  union  This  fund  is  to  be  turned 

££££  “ the  “ ot  the  two 

funds.  .  ,  rlir.,i  ;s  to  be  raised  similarly  by  a 

For  the  anthracite  industry,  ^  &  *welfare  and  retirement  fund, 

tax  of  5  cents  on  each  on.  trustees — two  to  be  appointed  by 

and  is  to  be  administered  by  tlu^  ^  one  by  the  operators. 

the  president  of  the  Lm  e  ^  coal  produced  for  the  establisli- 

The  technique  of  levymg  a  fund  igPone  that  has  been  in  exist, 

ment  and  maintenance  of  a  wel  *  gtates  for  a  number  of  years: 

ence  in  countries  other  than  the  •  ce  192o,  New  Zealand  smce 

Great  Britain  has  had  such  a  pr  India  and  Spain  more 

1925,  the  Netherlands  smce  1936,  ana  » 

recently  .8 


Current  Interest  in  Welja re  Negotiations 


Some  voluntary  prepaid “ 
sponsored  or  sponsored  entue  y  J  ^  ^  ^  II_in  at  least  one 
existence  for  many  Yeais  pr  included  in  an  agreement  as  a  result 

outstanding  case  such  a  plan  10  Ifc  was  during  the 

-r  inclusion  of  health-benedt  plans 

in  union  agreements  gai ^  policy  primarily 

Whether  it  was  the  naUo: ^re  benefits  in  lieu  of  wage  mcreases 

which  encouraged  health  an  It  maintain  and  increase  war- 

£  of  man-hours  caused  by  dlness, 
.ci_  t  ppvifiw.  June 


v.i  t  nKer  Review.  J une  1946. 

TwenarTprovislo^5  for  Minere  According  to 

« Voluntary  prepaid  medica  security  Administration,  mto  six  yP  Securit; 

Medical  Economics  Section  of  th^Socal  Se  u  y  ^  Ooveramcnt  plans,  and  Farm 

society,  or  consumer-sponsored  plans,  pr  n5nn™nsored  plans  estat 

Administration  plans.  connection  with  industry,  and  consumer-spo 

Industrial  plans,  those  established  pertinent  to  the  current  analysis.  ^  eflect  by  w 

Bureau  Memo.  No.  55,  p.  •)  l  tion  of  street  and  Electric  Railway  -  tasurance  ! 

— - 

No.  466, 1928,  P-  31.) 
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or  the  heightened  social  awareness  of  th*  n  t 

earner,  the  fact  remains  that  at  the  W“g° 

I  say  to  you  *  *  *  thnt  u- 

now  be  the  objective  of  organization! ’2^!  [?e  creation  of  welfare  funds]  will 
of  Labor;  we  must  establi^^at^j,^^  the  American  Federation 
old  age,  illness,  and  infirmity-and  in  addition  !  “  ?VCry  COndition  of  life— 

and  nursing  facilities  and  medical  care  for  ^ 

held  in  Atlantic  City  ^NovemblTmeZd  COnvention 

ZZ& aspects  of  — C"th 

Th®  010  Intends  immediately  to  develon  a 
tnay  be  given  a  rounded  protection  in  thP-P,-  b  d  ProSram  so  that  workers 
bargaining  contracts  providing  for  adequate  !ln  throu8h  collective 

7 group 

igreements  ^fare  <**u*»m  union 

nd  health-benefit  plans  in  collective  Velahons  to  emPloyee  welfare 
gaining,  the  typLf p,“s! 

on  devoted  ““•*—«  Associa- 

!Port  by  Adolph  Held  Internationa  2*  heard  a  detai]ed 

nion  official,  on  the  Employee’s  Vie  1  •  adie®  Ga™ent  Workers’ 

id  Medical  Care,1®  based  on  ,  ;  V  G"  point  on  GroaP  Hospitalization 
— -  ,  based  on  his  experience  as  director  of  the  Inter - 

°f  -  —  ~  ol  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  for 
SJSKS  Th  C0DStitUti°nal  Convention  of  the  Con- 

nT^l~  UtC  °f  AaCriC8  ""  YOrk)!  "  —  —  ~n). 

^“P'oyee  Welfare  section,  «m,„ds  management 

,vor  of  these'  nT*0'8  ^  ^  haVe  10  COnsider  in  evaluating  a^ton?*  n  whpn  union  demands 

JL  ,  h  P  ans'  and-  wha‘'s  more,  do  von  know  th  D°  you  know  thc  union  arguments 

e  also  footnouTfi1*16  UDi°n  WaDtS’  8nd  how  Ls  thb  doner-'  aDS"’ers?  Can  you  ‘“elude  your  nonunion 
W5053«-!ailiUranC8  S^PeN^65)D  aDd  ''mPl0yee  Beneflts-  American  Management  Association, 
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national  Ladies’  Garment  Workers’  Union  Welfare  and  Health 

BTtflrheDrTenTmeteting  of  the  American  Medical  Association  on 
industrial  health,  held  -  Boston,  a^anel 

^nefit^pla^'played'Vjarge  pa^^parUcnlarl^y  those^aclnev^edjhroiigh 

"bl  3MT46  issue  of  the  Journal,  devoted  to  industrtal  health, 
editorializes  as  follows: 

In  spite  of  impending  iegisiation,  health  and  ^grelter  directpartic- 

factors  in  future  collective  bargaining.  ^  {or  general  medical 

ipation  not  only  m  industrial  me  ica  ®er%  Council  on  Medial  Service 

core.  Both  the ;.C°«n«l  ™ the  atedica,  iSplicti.e. 
(of  the  Association]  have  bee  probable  extension  of  similar  contracts 

" ve 

medical  leadership.17 

Outlook  Jor  Health-Benefit  Plans 

feaU^  t  at  welfare  funds  and  health  benefits  will  play  an  mereas- 
STLS  “'of’  ^a“^rZlX<^“er  Sn- 

rj-* -5 

^  on  welfare 

[ur Tr ‘r  “  wr  - - 

see  - — — 

>«  See  Journal  of  American  Medial  Associat m  No  ^e“^FieSer?ofXPIndustrial  HyEiene 
Management  at  the  Conference  Table.  : 

P 
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employer-employee  eomribuZe ““wdtof' und^”  Pr°P°rtions  in 
Sample  Welfare  Clauses  in  Specific  Agreements 

Social  Security  Departoefreach  and  every6  T7p^lsters’  International  Union 
J? 3^  dV  °,evWym0nthlbeginn^^th'  1D  &d™™’  between  the 

mg  3  percent  of  the  gross  wages  earned  kJmo  , - 19..;  a  sum  equal- 

The  said  sum  of  3  percent  IhTl^jXlaLd  o e™pl°yee;membem  °f  this  union, 
wages  earned  by  said  employee-members  during'n^  °f  t0tal  a^reSate 
terminating  during  the  preceding  calendar  monty  7  Pen°dS  °f  4  °r  5  Weeks- 

tribution  to  the  Social  Security  Fund 'of  the  1’°  f  “w  ^  ^  empl°yer  as  a  con- 
of  North  America  above  described  T,  Upholsterers  International  Union 
contribution,  the  union  agrees  to  extend  heeT^lT  f°r  th&  payment  of  said 
first  contribution  is  due  as  set  forth  in  the  n  f-  ^  SamG  date  the  emPloyer’s 
said  fund  to  said  employee-membel  in  g  par^raPh-  the  benefits  of 

-der  which  said  funS  the  rules  and  bylaws 

of  the  International.  d’  d  In  accordance  with  the  general  laws 

The  union  has  contracted  or  will  contra.pt  fm- tv,  • 

insurance  policy  or  policies  to  provide  for  th  'SSUanCe  °f  *  bla"ket-coverage 

behalf  of  the  employee-members  shall' bo  na^  °!  a.gr0up  pollcy  or  policies  on 
Paid  by  the  employer  as  above  described  The  h  the  Jeriodlc  c°at”butions 
including  the  union,  the  employer  and  the  em^  k  ^  duties  of  al]  Partie?> 
by  the  provisions  of  said  blanket  coverage  policy*  ee'members-  shal]  be  governed 

described  shall  be  maintained benefits  hereinabove 
during  which  this  supplemental  agreement  is  inlff  !  ‘J®  ®ntire  period  of  time 

complied  with  in  all  respects"  by  tTempToylr  ^  ^  “d  ^  ^  hereof  ** 

■o  t0f  th.e  -o-  security  plan  is  not 

ireased,  then  the  contribution  by  the  emploveTis  /  h  th°C0St  t0  the  Union  is  da' 
imount.  Two-thirds  of  the  entire  coTrfburion  i  t  ^  by  “  e<luivalent 

tccident  and  health  insurance  covered  bv  th  g°  V&rd  the  payment  of 

emaimng  one-third  of  the  entire  contribution  pr°^lsl0ns  of  said  Policy,  and  the 

...... — ™~==r  „ 

ealth  and  welfare  program 

Is  recognized  that  mllfy  tapOTtaM  dM  pr°enm  in  br0*<1  outline-and 

consist  of  three  pam,  7m  det“"5  ">">*■"  ‘o  be  filled  in-such  program 

mted.  end^here  eU^bepS  taio^d  fundT  T'  retlrement  ,und  is  hereby 
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•  the  Coal  Mines  Administrator,  one 

managed  by  three  trustees  one*pp< 01  d  [  WorkerSi  and  the  third  chosen  by 
appointed  by  the  president  of  the  UfflW  ments  to  miners,  and  their 

the  other  two.  The  fund  shall  e  us  e  logs  not  otherwise  compensated 

dependents  and  survivors,  with ‘  reBpcrt  t  (  )  or  gtate  law  and  resulting 

at  all  or  adequately  ^^^fP^^anent  disability,  death,  or  retirement,  - 
from  sickness  (temporary  disability)  ,P  ined  by  the  trustees.  Subject  to 

and  (2)  other  related  welfare  PUIJ  ghall  have  full  authority  with  respect 

the  stated  purposes  of  the  fun  ,  priorities  among  classes  of  benefits, 

o,  M  * 

“dTht  ssisrs-d--*  w».  .nst-t 

obligation  to  make  payments  to  the  wel  d  1946;  the  first  actual  payment 

with  reference  to  coal  produced o period  from  June  1  to  July  15; 
is  to  be  made  on  August  15,  1946  ^ver  g  covering  the  period  from  July 

-  to  be  made  °° the  15,h e 

fu 2  to  be  administered  by  ^  the  wage  deductions 

Mine  Workers.  This  fund  shaU  be  hereafter  be  authorized  by  the  union  and 
presently  being  made  and  such  as  may  h  purp0ses.  The  trustees  shall 

its  members  for  medical,  hospital  an  P  ^  availability  0f  medical, 

administer  this  fund  to  provide  or  ^  ^  dependents.  The  money 

hospital,  and  related  purp0ses  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees 

in  this  fund  shall  be  used  for  the  indicated T>  F »  or  local  variations  and 

of  the  fund ;  and  the  trustees  shall  practices,  and  transfers  of 

adjustments  in  wage  ded"c^°  ’  necessarv  and  as  are  in  accordance  with  agree- 
funds  to  local  unions,  as  may  uni0n’s  organization. 

ments  made  within  the  framework  of  t  the  trustees  make  arrangements 

The  Coal  Mines  Admtaistrator  a^M  (  t  operating  manager 

satisfactory  to  the  Coal  Mines  trustees  of  the  fund  may 

to  turn  over  to  this  fund,  or  to  such  local  u  gtated  date  t0  be  agreed  upon 

direct,  all  such  wage  deductions,  b®g“1Qfgthe  united  Mine  Workers:  Provided, 
by  the  Administrator  and  t  '^.pr''^  k  s  shaU  first  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
however,  that  the  United  Mine  W< °rk® .  ^oal  Mines  Administrator  will  cooper- 

2  -  - — •  °f  tbe 
United  Mine  Workers.  retirement  fund  and  the  medical  and  hospital 

(c)  Coordination  of  the  welfare  ^retlr*  J  United  Mine  Workers  agree  to 
fund. — The  Coal  Mines  two  tod,  described  above  wfl 

use  their  good  offices  to  of  policies  and  working  agreement, 

cooperate  in  and  coordinate  the  P  toward  achieving  the  resuit 

■*— *°  complemCTt  ‘ 

other. 


Survey  of  medical  and  sanitary  facilities 

The  Coal  Mines  Administrator  undertakes  in  h 

survey  and  study  of  the  hospital  and  medttl  faSlir  a  comPrehensive 

wufr,  r,Sl°g  condi“«”>  in  lhe  coal-mt  „ '  ^  1  trea,meDt ■  — 

Will  be  to  determine  the  character  and  §  r  1  purP°se  of  this  survey 

AMALGAftUTErcLATHDINBG^ AND 

thereafter,  10’  I945>  and  weekly 

Under  a  DCW  agreement  Ca,,ed  tba  trustees^ 

10,  1945  (a<opy  of  which  said  new  agreement  and  d .  '  dated  as  of  December 

December  10,  1945,  has  been  exhibited  Zthe  Z  , ™  °f  ttust  dated  as  of 
ployer)  the  terms  and  provisions  of  which  new  aJ  ^  approved  b7  the  em- 

sjst  specifica%  iD~d  *  -- zzztizt^z 

Payab,C  ^  thG  PreCeding  pa^  pe™d  to  all  the 
employees  of  the  employer' W  Period  to  those 

“P“ded  hy  the  trUstes  PW- 
“  »  December  10,  1945)  for  the  purpose  of  Drov  rt  dheclaralion  »f  trust  (doted 
ment  because  of  old-age,  and  life  accident  and  hZnu  ^ne6ts  uP°n  their  retire- 
forms  of  group  insurance  for  medical  care  and  h  healtb  insurance,  and  such  other 
reasonably  determine,  to  members  of  the  union Pltahzari°n  as  the  trustees  may 
members  of  the  union  employed  bv  nth!  employed  by  the  employer  and 

embraced  within  the  generafplan  in  the  m^s TnTbov^T  nv,lembers  of  the  group 
The  employer  shall  furnish  to  the  d  b  78  cl°thmg  industry 

reports  as  they  may  require  in  the  performance^^ ™q"est'  s,,ch  ^formation  and 
agreements  and  declarations  of  trust  T  “  t  i  "  dUtieS  Under  an>’  of  the 
representative  of  the  trustees  shall  havJIh  f®8’  °r  any  authorized  agent  or 
business  hours  to  enter  upon%he  prases  ofTh^  *  reas0nabl*  times*!® 
copy  such  of  the  books,  records  papers  and  empIo>'er  a«d  to  examine  and 
necessary  to  permit  the  trustees’to  determine  wheTh  employer  as  may  be 

NoemXtTan,£rth°f  Pa"W  3  W»«l‘  "  ’ 

y  auy  of  the  agreements  anTX^MionTof tJST ^  **“  bene,Ua  Prodded  for 

•he  employer.  No  employee  shall  have  fte  ,kht  P"‘  ‘he  “"«>“«<>"  of 

S7o  <ie“snated  't  °ne  °r  more  °f «» 

m  the  plant  of  the  employer  and  tn  rT  *  1  ’tS  members  to  discontinue 

“  for  the  employe"  by 
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under  paragraph  3  above  have^een  Tall  othel're  Jedira^lallirto  the  union 
this  subparagraph  shall  be  in  ^  by  the  union,  anything  m  the  collective 

bargalning^greement  to  the  contrary  ^^titute  or  intervene  in  any 
The  trustees,  in  their  own  names trw i  ^  ^  purpose  of  effectuating  the 

%££??£ ’s^qdueyto°rthem  from  the  employer  under  the  P— 
!’aIngthehevent  that  legislation  is  Establishing  a  federally 

tax  or  other  exaction  upon  the  emp  J .medical  care,  or  hospitalization 

administered  system  of  life,  health ^  ^  ^  insured,  ^  employer 

insurance  under  which  the  emp'0>neae!able  under  paragraph  3  for  each  pay  period, 
shall  be  credited  against  the  sums  p  ble  by  him  for  such  pay  period, 

w^th  the  amount  of  such  tax  < event  exceed  2  percent  of  the 

provided  that  the  amoun  employer  for  such  pay  period, 

wases  pavable  to  the  employees  of  the  employ 

8  „  ,  AND  UNITED  FURNITURE  WORKERS 

ATLANTIC  COTTON  FELT  CO.,  NEWA  (CIQ) 

lone  as  this  agreement  remains  in  force,  to 
The  employer  hereby  agrees,  dav  of  each  month,  commencing 

contribute  monthly  on  or  before  e  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  _  _  as  trustees  of  United 

with  the  effective  date  of  equal' to  3  percent  of  the  previous 

Furniture  Workers  prance  F imd  ^  for  the  soie  benefits  of 

month’s  production  pay  roll  to  be ^used  ^  ^  purchase  of  group  life  insurance 

the  employees  covered  by  this  insurance>  group  accident  and 

group  accidental  death  and  nce  and  group  surgical  insurance,  in 

health  insurance,  hospitalizati  respective  forms  of  insurance  attached 

accordance  with  the  schedule  of  sue  1  „  It  is  further  understood 

hereto  entitled  "Schedule >  °*Amoun  «  the  above-mentioned  trustees  will  be  held 
and  agreed  that  these  contribute  trust  agreement  drawn  between  the 

and  managed  by  them  under  ^  ™uudprsUK)d  and  agreed  that  the  employer 
union  and  said  trustees  of  moneys  paid  to  the  trustees 

shall  be  under  no  obligation  t  ■  *  ^  and  uses  above  mentioned,  but  th 

pursuant  to  this  paragraph  for  ^  fegular  intervals  to  the  employer 

union,  nevertheless,  agrees  „r.Pivpd  and  benefits  paid.) 

respecting  application  of  the  ®°“^able  to  the  union  or  the  trustees  above- 
The  employer  agrees  to  m  classifications  of  employees,  names, 

named  any  and  all  records  of  employees  1  ■  socinl  security  pay  roll 

S„0™1  security  number  and  amount. >'  ^ in  connectiou  with  .be  sound 

records,  that  the  union  ”  abov.  mentioned,  or  that  may  be  reunited 
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San  Francisco  Employers  Council 

“°.^n  Jum”  1946Health  lDSUran“-  <“*  S““-  St.,  San  Fran. 

"p^ZTMeTai  cZT  * “  “» 

Memorandum  No.  55.  Ju7‘imI'°°S  B''  Margaret  C-  Klen>-  Bureau 
Stern,  Bernhard  J 

* S^lSBSS*  "■ »  ~ 

NO.  84,.  f945mS  ?C“ed 

Health  Program  of  ILGWT1  t  •  . 

Review,  October  1939.)  ’  ‘  °°  nC6’  M‘  D‘  (In  Monthly  Labor 

Welfare  Provisions  for  Miners  in  a:  ™  ^ 

Labor  Review,  June  1946.)  ^  Countries.  (In  Monthly 

Trade-Union  Welfare  Programs  * 

■’  "-~vr:s=s~i irsT— • 


Development  of  the  Movement 


and  "■e,fare 

toTt  “/I7  da7S  °f  trade-u"i™i™  in  'this  ~Patl™  dateS  back 
Britain,  “  tb°  8tal“>  “  “  Great 

benefit,  or  burial  societies  (W^  aSSOC'at,ons.  sueh  as  loan,  sick 
ng  was  still  forbidden  by  law  andThes  ’7  C°,llective  bargain- 

si.**  •—  it.r.-t'Sras 

SSS™ — ‘ — — - 
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•  jj-.-  ^  thP  narrower  tasks  of  providing  the  mutual 

[unctions,”  m  addition  formed  It  was  these  mutual  aid 

aid  for  which  they  labor  movement,  and  from  them 

denvedtto  ££ 

ltCniaTs»d  rii  Tol  WtM®  “lpr°t?e  “  sentiaUy  industrial 

tIisT ififh  “  " 

Typographical  Society,  fo  jn  1333  it  gave  way  to  the 

porated  in  1810  as  a  ‘hoJ  “ primary  and  paramount 

Philadelphia  Typographical  Some  y  '  ,  adequate  wages 

intention”  was  “the  determmat  on^and  su^  ^  o[ 

for  journeymen  prmters  Th  wa3  ukewise  formed  for 

men  Cabinetmakers  of  Philadelp  t  ^  ^t.tutmnally 

purely  benevolent  purpose  .  WOr'kmen  to  endeavor  to  settle  all 

established  itself  “as  a  cn  *T Employers  ”  The  Brother- 
disputes  arising  between  1  Fmrinemen  was  formed  as  late  as 

hood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  a  S  ^  ^  12  years  later  that 

1873  as  a  benevolent  society  and  ^  ^  Molders>  Union 

it  assumed  its  role  as  a  la  ^  benefit  system  before  it 

established  in  1859  operated  anex^  enough>  all  benefits  were 
assumed  industrial  function  .  ^  und  that  such  features 

suspended  by  this  union  m  1880  organization.  After  a 

interfered  with  the  °was  resumed, 

decade,  however,  the  wel  a  P  gyears  as  labor  unions  m  the  modern 
Other  groups,  organized  m  *  tQ  include  welfare  programs, 

sense,  soon  expanded  their  act^^  _tiated  its  benefit  program  in 
The  Barbers’  Union,  set  up  >  1895  established  its  sick 

Ts93  The  Tobacco (1889)  established 
benefit  program  m  1896.  Th  ^  welfare  and  mutual  aid 

its  benefits  in  1903.  In  on  ?  re  of  American  trade-unionism 

programs  became  a  recog7  b  needed  stabihty  in  its  early  days. 

“d  "• In  l930,  M 

Woll  stated:  a  constant  source  o 

Benefit  systems,  where  they  ««  sU"  m  ^  ^  beset  unscientific  inst. 

«— :■  sx  rse“r»rr.t  be  —d 

=esj?  — sn„e  —  n^P—  0,  -  -  - 

result.  profit  systems  that  remain  m  ^ 

and  uncertainty  as  the  benefit  syste 

— _ _ _  ^  ♦Vi<»r  Than  a  Benefit  Plan?  ( 

,why  Trade-Union  Group  Insurance  Rather  T 

graver,  April  1930.) 
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tKU:t\^tlnreltytn‘“f  tte  T~’  U™"'  “id  ™T  much 

m  ®r  tk  brst  “■>  - 

overload  themselves  with  liabilities  during  th  Local  unions  should  not 

.ourtreasuHe,  Pemember  uj£  £&£££%?*  ^  """  “P 

wh»,lfrther2“-s  ToV  load  “  °f  ,ittle  ™Port“"“ 

«o  —  the  nt^^b:rttTisa 

beir;~nc.r^  ~“cten,t  to  ** 

various  forms  of  health  and  welfare  beLfiTsT  IP1°Vldm§  them  with 

which  the  bona  fide  unions  I  T  *n< d 'f^onal  facilities 

which  succeeded  in  organizing  ma, °  PI®nce>  those  unions 

promise  their  newly  organized  m  *n  ~productlon  mdustries  had  to 
earnings  and  shorter  hours  the  con  (in  "T’  addition  to  increased 

which  they  had  fa“<™  *» 

unions  unexpectedly  and  sometim  ’  h-3’  ,a  number  of  labor 

welfare  programs  quite  out  of  line'  with  theh-'genfral  Zhlk.^  ^ 

Stimulus  Under  Little  Steel  Formula 

«r^:.baSttei;:‘^  “*™  ?'  "™ion  welfare  pro¬ 
workers  themselves  through  roo'e"  ™P  led  pkns  financed  by  the 
henceforth  it  was  to’ mean  funds  -T.  V  payments  01  assessments; 
least — by  the  employe"  7  p“rt  ai 

•eached  through  collective’ bargain ir  i,,K'e  with  an  understanding 
active  agreement.  The™M  f &n  "1  °ften  °“bodied  “  *■»  »l- 

ftr  II  under  the  Little  Steel  Formula  "1?  “CreaSeS  du™®  WorId 
Qent.  Beyond  thp  i  n  .  1  neatly  promoted  this  develop- 

uthorized^or  direct  .94!  levl 

acreases  in  the  form  of  “frino-  u-  1  s  Possible  to  obtain  indirect 
nanced  health,  wX-e JfZZ,  'djUS  “’  “eluding  omplover- 
lationa,  War  ^  R  E-  Wi«°>  *  ‘he 

oyer  to  institute  a  group  ir.su  rlnlcplan  n°rmally  order  an  em- 

astence.  Each  case,  however  will  L  •  /  djrGCt  .the  llberalization  of  a  plan  in 
^arly  necessary  in  the  interests  of  a  fair  and^  ^i  °"  n  factS’  and  where  is 
require  the  employer  to  taatltato  or  t  h  e<^table  disposition  of  the  dispute 
)ard  will  so  directs  te  °r  hberallze  a  group  insurance  plan  the 

International  Teamster,  April  1944. 

*  *— *  -  - —  ~  an*,,.  arc 


As  a  result,  union  welfare  programs  were  initiated  in  many  segments 
of  the  trade-union  movement. 


Present-Day  Types  of  Programs 


The  type  of  welfare 

circumstances  m  the  particular  in  erstwliile  Kaiser  ship- 

tions.  In  some  instanc^for  exampU,^  erstw  fmanced 

building  enterprise  on  the  »  “  P  S  man„ged 

entirely  by  deductions  from  the  Co.  of  Bing- 

exclusively  by  the  com^yrent  approach:  It  not  only  assumes  the 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  has  a  a  furnishes  all  the  finances  as 

entire  administration  of  t  le  p  an,  Consolidated  Edison  Co. 

well.  A  third  type  is  that  ' ^ the  C< from 

of  New  York,  whereby  t  e  P10»  <  although  administration  is  the 

both  the  employees  and  he  employ  r,  kind-which  will 

exclusive  prerogative  of  the  comp  v  Intemational  Ladies' 

be  discussed  here  m  detail-is  that  of  the  Inte^  ^  are 

Garment  Workers’  Union  oca  un  ■  day_t0-day  administration 

financed  entirely  by  — “ncil  on  which  the  em- 
is  left  to  the  union,  subject  to  review 

ployers  are  represented. 

Ladies’  Garment  Workers’  Health  and  Welfare  Programs 

History. — The  International  Ladies'  "ric  doll- 

entered  the  field  f  ^S^:cr«nts,  Stably  Pressed' 
makers’  strike  of  1910.  York  City,  estab- 

Local  35  and  Cloak  Tailors  ^  ^°*eaCh  member  contributed  a 
lished  tuberculosis  benefit  fun  ’  tuberculosis  were  eligible 

“ for  ■ — 

period  of  10  weeks  at  the  Ml ' ^S  tleYeedle' trades  constituted 
Not  so  long  ago,  it  will  be  recall  ,  term  «sweatshop.” 

a  thoroughly  sweated  in  ustry -  the  WOrkers  except  by 

Not  much  attention  was  paid  to  the  pi g fi  handedly>  were  unable 

the  weak  and  struggling  unions  \v  >  garment  factories 

to  do  much),  and  by  a  few  reform'rs^  Most  oUh  ^  ^  ^  Eas( 

in  New  York  City  were  locate  ^  (  vacant  space  for  admitting 

Side;  building  piled  upon  budding  f  *mties  were  locking.  The  long 
sunshine,  light,  or  air.  <  compelled  many  workers  to  use 

hours  of  employment  and  ow  »  p  object  to  this  arrange- 

“  :  sssJKS-  -  • — • 

no  factory  laws  to  observe. 
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become  the  chie^occupaUonT dfeelse^  ‘fhe  tUbwC"'OS.is  shoulc 
Such  an  environment  also  led  to  nn«  e  +i  16  ^arment  industry, 

catastrophes  known  in  our  country  whCTe/nT47TO1S°StrOUS  “dustrial 
lost  their  lives  in  a  fire  which  hrnl’o  T  ^7  young  women  workers 
to  March  1911.  It  Trimgh  W”ist  Shop 

which  followed,  that  the  owncrs  h.-rrl'Vl  ^  f  '  ’,  '''t  the  crimioal  Wal 
those  leading  to  the  fire  escapes)  loci  l  t  6  factory  doors  (including 
.  These  startling  facts  0^.0  , l  at  1“™^°^. *7“ 
mvestigaUon  conducted  by  the  United 

in  1912  m  cooperation  with  the  TmW  n  ,  ,  f  ■Mealtil  Service 

This  unique  institution  came  into  beinl  °f,  Sanitai7  Control, 

the  “protocol  of  peace,”  which  followed^  ^  f  °f  the  Slgning  of 
general  strike  of  the  coat  and  suit  nXr  fv  pr°I0nged  and  bitter 
main  objectives  were  the  ehmin^  /f  °[NeW  York  in  1910.  Its 
and  of  fire  hazards.  C  °n  °  dreaded  sweatshop  conditions 

chrWrcUtef^^S8  St  dDd  HamUt0n  H0,t  «» 

by  representatives  of  the  em plovers *  H  0,nginalJy  administered 
the  latter  consisting  of  Dr  William  T  9°  i  and  tlie  PubHc, 

and  Dr.  Henry  Moskowitz  ’  IIla“.J-  SchiefiFehn,  Lillian  D.  Wald 

M.  Price,  succeeded  several  years therein th®  kte  Dr‘  George 
not  only  in  the  maintenance  and  observ  *  ^  T  intcrest*ng  the  parties 
conditions,  but  also  in  the  improvement  o7 LZZl^Z^ 

UNION  HEALTH  CENTER 

a  huge  institution  toda^  know^a^  H"  ^  thousand  workers, 
created.  It  is  owned  and  operated  n&  Health  Centcr-5  was 

ILGWU.  Housed  at  present  in  its  °  U  nonProfit  basis  by  the 
building,  it  is  serving  the  needs  of  th*  Tn.™’  fireproof  27'story 
located  in  the  New  York  area  In  194-  °-?’00°  ILGWU  members 
164,636  medical  services  to  28  (^natiW  ™ndered  no  ,ess  than 
it  handled  a  total  of  1 1  881  disn  him  P  tS>  DunnS  the  same  year 
services.  The  mstitufon  t at 40  w*10™  rencleml  34^652 
Dr.  Leo  Price,  son  of  the  founder  and  first  the  directorshiP  of 

tt  has  a  medical  staff  of  about  100  whh  f  imms‘rator  of  the  Center. 

From  the  public  health  H  i  ,  hy  Staff  of  over  150. 

mique.  It  was  the  first  institutfoTof  Health  Center  is 

ts  director  is  frequently  called  into  con  'pV"  ^  COUntr^>  and 
~d  other  agencies  interes^ 

p  7  Ubor  Review,  October  1939  (p.  811),  for  description  of  the  ILOWU  health  program. 
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GROWTH  OF  PROGRAM 

sickness  insurance.  Both  ot  tnese  ne  am0Unt  of  benefits 

of  $150  to 

Xcuw  members  and  a  weekly  sick  benefit  of  $7  for  a  penod  of  8 

‘“It  Z'pmsent  time,  the  great 

r^Stttnrcl^  enToy-me  form  of  health  and  welfare 

benefit.  _ 

New  York  Dress  Joint  Board 

The  largest  single  unit  in  tins  “^^“““^ch^Mludra  three 
the  XLGWU  is  the  NewYork  «-  a  memberekjp  of  approximately 

10,  though  part  of  the  Joint  Board,  -  for  the 

present  not  participating  in  the  program.  D  ss  joint  Board  and 

When  the  collective  dress  industry  was  re- 

the  employers  association  wag  induded  pr0viding  for  a 

newed  on  May  6,  194  »  emDlovers  to  maintain  a 

3K-percent  pay  roll  contn  u  ion  accordiug  to  the  terms  of 

health  and  welfare  program.  ^"members  of  the 

Ihetymenforl  opening  and  administrative 

be  administered  by  the  Join  o  *  fund  shall  be  al- 

termine  what  proportronate  amount  of  ^  £  amount  shad  be 
located  for  health  benefit  and  '^proport  ^  ^  ^ 

allocated  for  vacation  bene  .  .gP  q{  tw0  representatives  of 

parties  hereby  create  a  c°u  National  Association,  and  two 

the  Affiliated  Association,  two  of  the  Joint  Board 

of  the  Popular  Association,  an  ^  -  which  shau  be  presided  over 

of  the  Dress  and  Waistmakers  ghaU  have  the  right  to 

by  the  Impartial  Chairman.  health  benefits  which  the  mem- 

determine  the  types  and  amou  i  howeVcr,  shall  not  exceed 

bers  of  the  union  health  b^efit.  The  Joint 

the  total  amount  allocated  by  regulations  relating  to 
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the  umon  for  benefits  and  the  amounts  of  benefits  to  be  pai“them  » 
types  of  benefits  paid  by  the  board 

folfows'?’’*8  CUrrentIy  paid  by  th0  New  York  Dress  Joint  Board  are  as 

(1)  Cash  benefit.  Members  who  are  ill  and  nnnhlo  1 

“r  itb^r S1S  n  wet f" « "noi:zk^ 

meat  of  the  union  (Union  Kh  0^!°  a  ^  "<,diCa' 

the  member  is  unable  to  work,  up  to  10  weeks ^  ^  “ 

(2)  HmprtalUahon.- Members  are  entitled  to  a  benefit  of  US  „„ 

f3) 0^dTih0^aliZal“n  “P  *  °°  "  4  -lendar  year 

surgical  operation  a  sum  varyingfrom'^lO 'toSSO  ,“ndergoing  a 
nature  of  the  operation.  ?  °  $5°’  depeDtlm«  “P»n  the 

^dxccLl  credits. — In  fidclition  tn  all  ni  i  r* 

member  of  the  umon  is  entitled  to  is  !  bT  ,bene<Hs’  every 

s-JEfsr " — — 

being  enlarged  to  include  stillbirths,  etc  '  Th  pIan  18 

(  )  Tuberculosis  benefit.— Members  who  are  found  to  hnvp  +„w, 

“o“siot,Parenda5a„we“rae  °L  ,*£* 

^BSsSSSiaSB 

*  fmber”  whboy„nS:rtakeds’  teo  “ritd^Wde"  ‘ 

r«rut^he°rre  ThtchieeTft  ESZTgT"  *  T* 
iltimate  cure  are  so  much  better  “  d]“eSS  “d  lts 

S£&S&S£iXttiX2£ 

"*• — •rS.’T.s 
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W  benefit.  -In  addition 

paid  by  tlie  home  office  0 ,i.e  iocal  unions  pay  an  additional  $150 
r^rl^iTpX-"  e  ioca,  — 

COST  OF  BOARD’S  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  PROGRAM 

The  size  and  scope  of  the  New  York  Dress  Jointed  ViealA  andg 
welfare  system  are  in'licat«  ^  kjnds  0f  health  benefits 

(as'shown  table)  and  of  more  than  2  million  doUars 

in  vacation  benefits  in  1946. 

Comparand  amount  o)  HoaW,  ^1,  p-V  dunn^_  >  4  ™  '  W_ 


Type  of  benefit 


$624, 199.  42 

$393, 072. 37 

$231,127.05 

Total  amount  paid . . 

397, 042. 50 
82,  168.  00 

288.  224. 05 
40, 015. 00 

108. 818. 45 
42,153.00 
16, 980.00 
45. 796. 12 
6. 725. 00 

Hospitalization  benefit . - . 

Surpery  benefit-- . . ■ 

16. 980. 00 
83, 434.  87 

37, 638. 75 

Medical  credit . 

Maternity  assistance . .  _ 

6, 725.  00 
32,941.95 
4. 907. 10 

25,  608.  57 

7, 333. 38 
3,  321. 10 

Eye  conservation  program - 

Tuberculosis  benefit-- . . . . 

1946 


1945 


Amount 


Percent 


58.8 


37.8 

105.3 
100.0 
121.7 
100.0 

28.6 

209.4 


ma^?arthe°*erage.coset  inleJll  bene/UsTone,  excluding  medical 

and^eneral  administration  is  in  the 

The  cost  is  not  uniform  for  the  three  loca  membership  of 

foregoing  table  Thus,  Local  22  with  a  du  t M g  $19.36. 

25,671,  runs  its  various  forms  of  benefits  aUm  ann^^  ^  ^  ^ 

Local  89,  with  a  mem  ersup  CIQ  34  The  wide  difference  in 

60,  with  2,766  other  two  locals  is  attributable  largely 

costs  between  Local  89  and  t  ,  f  considerably  younger 

to  the  fact  that  the  former  ,s  ““^““^re  recent  in  this 
element;  moreover,  the  w  o  e  tbe  result  that  its  membership  is 

union  than  in  the  other  locals  '"^.Tnd  so  does  not  take  the 


lllO  aUYUl^a.f, - 

JtlZ  ffite 


Local  22 - 

Local  60 - 

Local  89 - 


1946 
.  $11.  15 
10.  52 
8.  45 


$8.  43 
8.  44 
6.  34 
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'  follow!:"'  n‘diCal  imefik  (°"  8  PCr  capit*  basis)  are  distributed 

Local  22 _  _  191>s 

Local  60 _  '  $3.29  $1.64 

Local  89  . . .  3-  43  L  69 

. 99  .32 

Local  22 _  Clain  Tate  VtT  1,000  (.percent) 

Local  60 _  __ 

Local  89__  12%o 

A  further  examination  of  the  foregoing  table  fn  isi 
the  health  fund  becomes  better  know/to  thV  ™  §  ’S  tbafc  ai 
increase  correspondingly  This  fart  no  f  f  members,  payments 

iSB'SSK 

Increases  m  the  other  nnrl«j  nf  tim  „ 
the  change  in  schedules  which  went  mto'eftwT  ‘  “i  pr!mariIy  t0 
whereby  the  weekly  rate  of  cash  b“nc!t  w-f  ^  *•  1M6- 

$15,  the  hospitalization  benefit  from  K  from  $12  t0 

to  60  days  per  year,  and  rn^cd  cTedLlm  ^5  t'sof  2° 

,o™ "» 

lb.ryeraerW  Frfl„maanUfStantia'  “  the  ««*«»  b ewe. fit  paid 

;r;S===»s*; 

rhis  advance  is  XiST !n  part  byTheT^tt  °/  "  4°  pereent' 

“:La,“ 

■creases.  The  Industry  ,s  sHlf  “d  *"  DOt  distUrbed  * 

.ceipts  in  1946  ” ^  !om  re^Te  tith  LC  ”"d  ^ 

rLiroTthea:„dTsc  °f  -f  r  oter^r  br 

Jt  aw«y  a  substantiTrTserte!  from  wldch  ^  been  b  a  Position  to 
ZTtse  CUrrent  benefitS  Stl11  {urther  and  gradu^y ' add  pew'foms  of 

'ri®cetyw5chftten,!fitS  hrin  described  ”re  determined  by  the  ex- 

..Hs  du  „“he  pa7'°3S  fr°m, the  »p-a.ion»  of  siX 

g  past  30  years  and  are  also  geared  to  the  revenue 


as 
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derived  during  the  pest  year.  As  X 

ward  readjustment  is 

industry— its  sharp  season  careful  attitude  with  respect 

“ant  ever  to  he  m  a  position 

which  necessitates  reduction  in  benefits. 


HOW  BENEFITS  ARE  PAID 


We  were  faeed  with  the  problem  of  how  to W  lih  t^'indWdual 

of  establishing  a  r^fooXuXpaytogmemb’em,  which  would  have 
record  for  each  of  the  ,  mpnibers’  records,  we  agreed  to 

required  continuous  posting  o  deoartments  of  the  individual 

utilize  the  already  existrng  .ckdaene^artment ^  ^  ^ 

locals  and  their  records.  ’  The  health  fund  department 

rectly  to  the  local  to  which  ‘Xht^rm  rules  and  regulations,  then 

Of  the  locals,  in  ac^rdance  wrth  um  onn  ^  b  exam. 

notifies  the  Union  Health  Center  M  the  0^^  ^  first  week,3 
ined  within  3  days,  and  l  >  •  ,  •  (1  receipt  of  the  report  of 

benefit  is  paid  on  the  eXks"w  uTon  the  seventh  day. 

!U  AXhe"n’oXach  month,  the 

S„fthe  Jo^'BoarfHeaith  FundTommittee,  who  reimburses  such 
amounte°to  the  local  health  fund,  right9  or 

Any  member  who  feels.  *  uU  for  his  dLbUity,  has  ample  oppor- 
that  he  has  not  been  paid  in  officer.  He  can 

trinity  to  lay  his  gnevance  before  b;s  particular  claim. 

explain,  in  a  language  w  u  , I(  ■  j,  out"  with  the  chief  adininii- 

^"ed  he  has  an 

committee  on  clauns,  wine  “jXTrank-and-file  members  from  each 
This  committee  is  composed  o  sided  over  by  the  secretary- 

of  the  affiliated  local  unions,  and  regulati0ns  of  the  health 

to  make  whatever  adjustments  the 

fat  S’S' ^estabfished  a 

iMT—  its  funds. 
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Other  Considerations 

EMPLOYERS’  COOPERATION 

l^d  ~  bore  out. 

organization  which  the  ILGWU  has  Hppt  h  °  ®ecuffc^  and  strong 

30  years.  When  a  trade-in  mltXot 'ad  ^  P 

resources  in  struggling  for  ademiatp  ,  j  f  fc  energies  and 

tions,  it  has  neither  I  le  ZtheZZo  thST  7^7^ 
welfare  programs.  Oiicp  it  w  i-  ,  °  think  m  terms  of  social 

unionization  and  control  over  workcrs'ln'the" '  S77nt7  de«ree  °r 
take  these  "extracurricular’’ with  then?’  “  X’ 
mate  part  of  its  industrial  program  ’  beCOme  a  b""*- 

?  Sh°UW  be  SaW  tbat 

of  our  welfare  nro“ran  rl  i  “augurafon  and  development 

lective  bargaining"  these  employemTave  taS  ”  7T  °' 
responsibility  beyond  Drovidino-  *  earned  to  recognize  a 

conditions  to  the  men  and  women  in  their  eTpToT  “herT*1  7^ 

xrd  at  fct  hand  ^th  tbe  i:z 

WIDE  ACCEPTANCE  OF  UNION  WELFARE  PROVISIONS 

Encouraged  by  the  success  which  the  TT  Pwtt  l 
field  of  social  welfare  nil  •  1EGWU  has  scored  m  the 

ceeded  in  incorporating  similar  ?  Um°nS  haV6’  “  recent  years>  suc’ 
meats.  AnXTeS, Ue  ,t  f°T°BS  “  collective  agree- 
America  trjnf  *  the  AmaISamated  Clothing  Workers  of 

-tloTo/Dye^ttS  if  ?iC“B° 

United  Furniture  Words’  Ifo' f  fX*  (CI0)i 

and  Millinery  Workers’  International  Union  (AFId  n  Tl  Cap’ 
[nternational  Union  nf  tuv^i  a  •  umon  (APL),  Upholsterers’ 

IVades  Could; •  Chi  Servi  (AFL):  NeW  York  Hotel 

International  Jewelry  Workers’  Union  (AFn  ^mployees’  Unio"  i  ’ 

»f  Mine,  Mill,  and  Smelter  Workers  ('CIO)  ■  an']  ITnt.ernatlonal  Union 
og  Pressmen’s  and  Assistants’  TTninV  a  ^ternataonal  Print- 
dore  recentlv  tu;  Pmon  of  Jsorth  America  (AFL) 

Workers  of  America  (AFL)Thi  h“*  SP’'rrcd  bj  ‘be  United  M“e 

-  a  mmimumTsScoritv  for"  ZT  TT“  h“S  pr°"ded 

oal  miners.  Because  of  f|  7  6  hundreds  of  thousands  of 

SXX oX“ R"  “ ^ 

”  H0‘el  “d  ReStaUrMlt  —  A1liance  (AFL,  in  Create,  New  York. 
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..  <■*  no  This  was  made  clear  by  President 

5KfCT£^.  to  the  convention  of  the  American 

Federation  of  Labor  held  in  Chicago  in  October  1946.  , 


effect  of  program  on  union 


»rt^i:=l=SE=i 

course,  its  h  g  y  nwu  its  membership  was  in  a  con- 

1„  the  early  sta  Ses  °' ' ‘^stry  to  all  its  branches  was  sharply 
stant  state  of Jlux  T  ^  oj)t  on  the  evc  „(  every  season. 

seasonal  Shop  st  11  increases  here  and  there,  only 

The  workers  would  obtain  some  .  was  nothing  to 

to  see  them  disappear  weeks  later ^  drop  out 

bind  the  garment  wor  <  turn_oyer  in  membership  was  tremendous 

at  frequent  inter  va  •  benefit  system  conditions  changed 

With  the  introduction  GWU  has  everv  good 

radically.  Today  the  person  who  ioms  ae^ILGW^ha^^ 

reason  to  maintain  his  mcm  er  season  ns  he  did 

, onger  drops  his  “cmber^ip  attend  of  th^  ^  again?t 

formerly,  because  today  death  This  makes  for  stabil- 

a*d  effectiveness  on  the  industrial  field 

and  gives  the  union  real  capacity  for  expansion. 


New  Programs  Create  New  Problems 


t  Viooltb  and  welfare  plans  carries  witl 

it  lerta* ^T^MibiUti^  aiid  createsjertain  new  problems  wind 

T^uldt^ 

ence  and  guidance  m  the  operation  =  obtain  frM 

unions  have  relied  on  whatever  d*  Jj'-ith  then  own  meage 
governmental  and  private  souiv ° a  experienee.  Benefit  scab 

fixTstoply  on  *e  Cs  of  availability  of  funds.  Littl 

have  been  fixed  si  I)  the  hicreasmg  age  of  tL 

account  has  been  taken  of  such  acts  wm  tl 

membership  and  the  conseque  g  present  benefits  in  tl 

unions  be  in  a  financial  pos, .Uon  to .  pay  the  presen  ^  ^  mo 

^dd  irtir  “ 


.,cop  5  lorTtatement  from  Mr.  Green’s  report. 
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their  experience  with!  ^  ^  '***  P°0li^ 

welfare  programs  to  stand  the  strains*  and  j!'  0  C-ntem  to  enable 

our  present  economic  set-uD  THq  r  i-  sfcresses  wevitable  under 

and  the  more  scientifically  our  fun  1  J  ^l”8  that  the  more  efficiently 
we  a,  to  preserve  “>»  ** 

»dtetrett0  f°re  "  tba‘  »f  -est- 
as  welj  ah  of  union  funds  in  general  e  '  “  “ent  of  union  health  funds, 
bility  upon  union  ^  "  trem“<io^  respbnsi.: 

union  funds  are  free  Lm  the  ^  directly  in  ‘barge  of 

most  of  the  nonprofit  fraternal  ofganTaTioT ^ ™i  ‘°  Wbich 
surance  companies  are  subiert  fho  i  *  ’  avin£s  banks,  and  in- 

tare.  Investment  %  .  study )n Tj?”  ‘°  fe  “treme  P™dence  and 
in  Charge  of  funds  are  trained  •„  it  'wl  ,  "  °f  ““  Uniou  °*™Is 
proposition  to  one  man  mav  be  di*  ^  ^  may  appear  as  a  sound 
an  additional  fractionTpIenV oTi^L ?  Tfost'f  '“I  t  ^  °f 
the  problem  by  limiting  investment  tn  tl  i  *°St  funds  bave  met 
and  municipal  bonds.  This  seems  to  be  a  f™?hasef  of  Federa  1,  State, 
and  one  which  will  not  subieet  tbe  i  ^  7  Safe  C0Urse  to  folJowi 
event  the  bonds  drop  il  value  ButlZ'T^u  *  in 

danger.  Some  municipalities  and  S tat  °  ^  there  are  elements  of 

otbere.  Standards  should  be  ^  up  !  t„r,ePreSenft  a  bettM  risk 

question  of  maturities  is  similarly  important V  The 

arranged  that  advantage  is  taken  nf  i  *"  ,P°rtfohos  must  be  so 
It  is  a  mistake  to  think* that  once  a  ^  financial  conditions, 
must  be  kept  to  maturity  ’  Go™rnment  bond  is  bought,  it 

r«:nJrSh°nnofo“?  a1,WfWe  f™«*  fro-  tbe 
an-,  it  has  already  been  noted  that  so™’  C  b“l  abs0,ute,y  ncccs- 
impelled  to  suspend  or  entirely  liquidate  tb  ^  ,Um°  ^  Were  at  times 
TOgrams  because  of  industrial  Yonfli  t  n  ‘Ca  * 1  and  sick  bcnefit 
(sources.  No  union  “an on  ider 2 U  ^ed  lb™ 

tanagement  clashes.  Unless  the  heal.  f°r,eVer'mm™0  f™m  labor- 
rfj  segregated,  there  is  daTver  tl  at  ,  ”"d  funds  P«>P- 

'directly,  for  general  union  activity  fn'  d,1^8  '  °  USed’  'h'ocrtly  or 

1  mind  an  incident  in  (he  course  of '  '  r  connect!on.  ‘here  comes 

te  1920's.  When  I  told  Z  ■,  ®  °f  °Ur  perennia]  ^ikes  in  the 

hich  reference  was  Lade  w  th^  T?  that  the  money  to 
,e  of  the  strike  leaders fund 
no  union  and  no  sick  fund.”  Tn  tt  ;Q  t  i  tbls  str'ke,  there’ll 
is  sick  fund,  something  will  always  be1  left  nftlT  ’  <AS  long  aS  tbere  is 
t  only  in  the  ILGWU  but  in  manv  otb  °  t.hc,mi°n  ”  Experience 
®t  has  pr°ved  these  words  correct.  9ectlons  °f  the  labor  move- 
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in  the  International  Udj-|  S  . 

affiliates  segregation  of  funds^:  (  board_has  long  ago 

SrI«”gtbatL  no  instance  and  under  no  circumstances  are 

funds  to  be  intermingled.  tered  ^  field  of  social  weifare 

Needless  to  say,  trade-umons  J  ^  employers  with  respect 

out  of  sheer  necessity.  T  ker8  and  the  past  inadequacy  of 

to  the  health  and  welfare  of  their  However,  it  is  hoped 

governmental  plans  left  them  n°  °  f  h  Federal  Government,  which 

that  the  social  security  program  of  the  ^  ede  ua  embrace 

now  offers  only  a  limited  tel.  hospital,  surgical, 

all  forms  of  sickness  some  unions  will  gladly 

dental,  and  prenatal  care;  .  t  the  Government  and  contmue  to 
turn  over  their  responsibilities  to  the  tm  ^  iustice. 

pioneer  in  other  fields  of  socia  re  this  pr0gram,  no  one  can  tell. 

How  well  the  Government  P  exposing  their  members 

Some  trade-unionists  do  When  we 

to  the  potential  red  ape  upon  the  experience  which  the 

reach  that  point,  it  may  be  we  7  P  ^  pre_Hitler  Germany 

European  trade-unionists  had  m  th  .  P  -  ^  welfare  funds, 

aud  Austria,  as  «B  as  in 

under  the  name  of  Arbeiter  iv  ,  .  Government,  mdustry,  and 

very  satisfactorily  on  a  taparrite  ^ove  ,  ^ 

labor.  It  may  be  that  we  can  do  be  same,  an  not  ared 

ingenuity,  may  be  able  o  ■“I^'^JLttoo.  We  lack  suf- 
to  formulate  any  definite  pr»8  ^  conclusions.  We  should,  how- 
ficient  experience  to  come  .  .  bove  all,  a  humane  ap- 

evcr,  endeavor  to  develop  a  workable  and, ^  ^  and 

proacb  to  the  problem.  w,th  sick  and  disabled  people, 

programs,  we  are  constant  y  he  game  time  help  them  retain  their 
To  restore  then, .to >  health  best  talente  and  attention, 

human  dignity  is  a  tasK  ww  j 
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Bulletin  J^o.  901  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Directory  of  Labor  Unions  in  the  United  States 

nod  principal  officered  't t .T’ A r .'.c r'i '  PV ,’| fl  S!*teS  'ii518  the  ad*esses 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  »,  1  °f  Lab°r  and  the 

and  organizations.  It  also  includes ’all  L°J  afJlated  unions 
unions  not  affiliated  with  either  [he  AFL  orCIoth^  |inte™atlon“1 
the  attention  of  the  Department  of  )oi  10  wiuch  have  come  to 
affiliates,  40  CIO  affiliates  and  ^9  •  a  L  b^r'  A  totaI  of  105  AFL 

ore  listed.  In  addition,  the  difeetory  ^Tn  a’‘  ""  Unaffili“ted 
union  research  directors  y  ontains  a  separate  roster  of 

St^^^r^l^atraI  “i0ns  in  United 
sources  totaled  approximately  IS  000  OO^atTh  baSe<'  °n  Un'°n 

During  1946  a  number  J  h ’  ‘ the  b«mi«  »f  1947. 

structure  of  American  labor  union f*  ,mJUu>  affiliation  and 

with  the  AFL  in  January  1946  of  the  IT  '.’T ,‘nc  uded  the  reaffiliation 
»nd  the  affiliation,  alXth  tie ^  ‘ •““?  W°*-s  of  America 
formerly  independent  unions— the  Ns"!”™?  '1“  yeSr'  °f  four  other 
Supervisors,  the  BrotherhooTof  Eailroa] T 1 kss0^n  of  Postal 
Railroad  Yardmasters  of  America  and  the  o'"", 'I  lllen  of  America,  the 
Union,  now  known  as  the  National  Farm  Ubor" Uni  Jo""1*  F“,merS' 

U’L  in  December  1945,  anTthTprot-esfvt'Mine1 wS“8pended  hy  the 
ssumed  an  independent  or  unaffiLt  T  .  .  W°rkersof  Ameriea. 
ffiliates,  the  International^  Umon® I  Vna  Tu  Tw°  (°™OT  ^ 
nd  Soft  Drink  Workers  and  the  An  T"7'  Flour-  Cereal 

menca,  received  CIO  charters  in  1946  8“mated  Lltl>ographers  of 

G,ui,d'  «■  ~ 

r^hXl^  X  [X  5?™  eXeXX 

30)  was  formed  by  the  amalgamat  ^  WfAm  °f  A»-ica 

s^XoXr  -  s=rs% 

5 futmseagXf":,dpx°ef  XrLr°c  "avmg  iuris- 

— -  «h  rs  as 3 
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.  •  /PTO'i  •  the  United  Financial  Em- 

Professional  WorkerS  °f ,  Office  Employees’  International  Union 
ployees  (Ind.)  joined  tli  Rural  Letter  Carriers  merged  with 

CAFL);  the  National  Federation J  «  and  the  United  Licensed 

the  National  Assocrat.on  o  U  ter  >  of  tUe  Umted  Mme 

Officers  of  the  U.  8.  A. 

Workers  of  America,  District  50  ( 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

901  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW 
Washington  1,  D.  C. 

r resident 

William  Green  Secretary-Treasurer 

George  Meany 

Organized  Trades 

Federation  of  Labor  adopted  its  nf  .  d  Canatia.  the  American 
the  Federation  comprised"  3  “  1886'  In  ^ 

total  membership  » 

major  departments,  105  national  a  o’-  day  tlie  AIL  lias  five 

State  and  Territorial  brLc“  “  M^dT'th  ““T  “d  5° 
the  AFL,  based  on  per  canita  f«v  Z  !  1947  the  membership  of 
unions,  was  in  excess  of  ~  Payments  received  from  affiliated 

departments  of  American  federation  of  labor 


President 
Richard  J.  Gray 


Budding  &  Construction  Trades  Dept. 
901  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW 
Washington  1,  D.  C. 


Affiliated  Organizations 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Herbert  Rivers 


BrnfermaklfS  Shir  H“‘  &  ^  InSuIators  * 

WdgeaS£T&S  $  lD«  o'  America'  ^  Br0'  °f 

uge,  structural  &  Ornamenta  Iron  Workers  Tnf’l  A  »  , 

carpenters  &  Joiners  of  America,  United  Broof  " 

t  ectncal  Workers  of  America,  Inti"  °' 

devator  Constructors,  Int’l  Union  of 

engineers,  Int’l  Union  of  Operating 

granite  Cutters’  Int’l  Ass’n  of  America,  The 

Setters^He^p^rs^&°TeiTaz/So  Ilelr^h^f’i^A  ^aW^tirS,  Tile  &  Marble 
9-  .  ^  1  ®  leirazzo  Helpers,  Int’l  Ass’n  of 

ste  FS'  I’?00™10’3  *  Faperhangers  of  America,  Bro  of 

Crive  Cement  Fl“SherS  Int''  of  the  U.  S.  *  Canada, 
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Plumbing  *  Pipe  Industry  of  the  JJ.  S.  *  Canada,  United 

X si-  ™ 4 

Composition  ; 

Sheet  Metal  Workers’  Int’l  Ass  n 

T^amsters^Chauffeursi^ Warehousemen  ’f^Helpers  of  America,  Int'l 


Bro.  of 


President 

John  P.  Frey 


Metal  Trades  Department 
901  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW 
Washington  1,  D.  C. 


Affiliated  Organizations 


Secretary-Treasurer 

J.  A.  Brownlow 


Architects  &  Draftsmen's  Union,  Int'l  Federation  of  Technical 

«a,  Int,  Bro.  of 

mTsW^I  &  Ornamental  Iron  Workers,  Int'l  Ass'n  of 
Electrical  Workers  of  America,  Int  1  Bro.  o 
Engineers,  Int'l  Union  of  Operating 

St!"  "ers  Union  of  North  America,  Int, 

X^rXe^S'lnduttryTiL  U.  S.  *  Canada,  United 
Ass’n  of  Journeymen  &  Apprentices  of  ie 
Sheet  Metal  Workers’  Int’l  Ass’n 
Stove  Mounters’  Int’l  Union  of  North  America 


Railway  Employes’  Department 
936  No.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago  11,  Ill* 


President 
Fred  N.  Aten 


Secretary-Treasurer 

J.  M.  Burns 


Affiliated  Organizations 

BHSffl  - " 

Electrical  Workers  of  America,  Int  1  Bio. 

Firemen  and  Oilers,  Int’l  Bro.  o 
Railway  Carmen  of  America,  Bro. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers’  Int’l  Ass  n 
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Maritime  Trades  Department 
265  W.  14th  Street 
New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Temporary. Secretary 
John  R.  Owens 

Affiliated  Organizations 

Firemen  and  Oilers,  Int’l  Bro.  of 
Longshoremen’s  Association,  Int’l 

Masters,  Mates  &  Pilots  of  America,  National  Organization 
Seafarers  International  Union  of  North  America 
Telegraphers  Union  of  North  America,  Commercial 


President 
Matthew  Woll 


Union  Label  Trades  Department 
901  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW 
Washington  1,  D.  C. 


Secretary-Treasure \ 
I.  M.  Ornburn 


The  function  of  the  Union  Label  Trades  Department  is  prime, il, 

buMons-oft  tra!  7bkm™"  W*.  shop  cards,  and  servi« 
buttons  of  52  affiliated  national  and  international  unions  It  alst 

services63  ^  °f  'mi°n  'abC'  g°°dS  “nd  the  Patro»oge  of  unior 


CONGRESS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
718  Jackson  Place  NW 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Secretary-Treasurer 

President  James  B.  Carey 

Philip  Murray 

The  Committee  for  Industrial  Organizations  (CIO)  was  formed  in 
November  1935  to  organize  into  unions  all  workers,  ^-respective  f 
their  skills  in  certain  mass  production  industries.  The  origin 
committee  was  composed  of  8  AFL  union. 

AFL  and  its  CIO-affiliated  a 

^30  8^  — ^/reports  a  membership  of  approximately 
6,000,000  members. 


INDEPENDENT  (UNAEFIL1ATED)  unions 

unions  are  the  f°” 

with  approxima  e  y  ,  affiliate  with  600,000  members,  the 

Workers  numbering  app— ly 
225  000  members,  and  the  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employees 
reporting1!  total  membership  of  88,000.  At  the  b^ofl 1947, 
total  independent  union  membership  m  the  Dm  i 
mated  at  slightly  more  than  1,750,000. 
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railway  labor  executives  association 

10  Independence  Ave.  SW 
Washington  4,  D.  C. 

Chairman  ^ 

T.  C.  Cashen  Executive  Secretary-Treasurer 

A.  E.  Lyon 

aU 

ssr- (IndJ 

SOT  chmen  s  Union  of  North  America  (AFL) 

Railroad  lardmasters  of  America  (AFL) 

Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers  (AFL) 

American  Train  Dispatchers’  Association  (Ind.) 

Railway  Employes’  Department  (AFL) 

International  Association  of  Machinists  (Ind.) 

nHeTpaerTof  ^entf^FL) '  B°ilemakers’  Iron  Ship  Builders  and 
^ternational  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths,  Drop  Forgers  and  Helpers 

?\eGt  Metal  Workers’  International  Association  (AFL) 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  (AFL) 

Handlers, 

National  (AFL> 

Internat'o  ,  Longshoremen's  Association  ~ 
tenders'  and  Bar- 
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national  and  international  unions 

4  muntinn  Officers 


Uni™ 

Actors  &  Artistes  of  America,  The 

Associated 
15  W.  47th  Street 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Air  Line  Dispatchers  Ass’n, 

655  Kearney  St., 

Denver,  Colo. 


Affiliation 

AFL 


AFL 

AFL 


AFL 


AFL 


Ind. 


CIO 

+■ 


Ur  Line  Pilots  Ass’n,  Int’l 
;145  W.  63d  Street, 

Chicago  29,  Ill. 

Architects  &  Draftsmen’s  Unions,  Int’l 

Federation  of  Technical  Engineers, 

000  F  Street  NW,  Km.  706, 

Washington  4,  D.  C. 

Asbestos  Workers,  Infl  Ass’n  of  Heat 
&  Frost  Insulators  and 
Ninth  and  Mt.  Vernon  Place,  KW, 

Washington  1,  D.  C. 

Associated  Unions  of  Am®r'ca^u8 
161  W.  Wisconsin  Ave.,  ltm.  oi  , 

Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 

^Implement  ^wSrkers*  o^America, 

Int’l  Union  United 
411  W.  Milwaukee  Ave., 

Detroit  2,  Mich. 

Automobile  Worker*  of  America,  Jmrted 

231  W.  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Km.  iuiu, 

Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 

Bakery  &  Confectionery  Workers’  Int’l 
Union  of  America, 

2719  N.  Wilton  Ave., 

Chicago  14,  Ill. 

Barbers  &  Beauty  Culturists  Union  of 
America, 

316  Flatbush  Ave., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ...» 

men  „ 

12th  and  Delaware  ats., 

Indianapolis  7,  Ind. 

Bill  Posters,  Billers  &  Distributors, 

Int’l  Alliance  of 
Bessemer  Bldg.,  Rm-  303, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

.  Blacksmiths,  Drop  Forgers  &  Helpers,  AFL 

'  Int’l  Bro.  of 
2922  Washington  Klvd., 

Chicago  12,  Ill. 


Officers 

President  and  Acting  Secretary 
Paul  Dullzell. 


President,  ,  . 

George  E.  Deminger. 

President, 

David  L.  Behncke. 
Secretary, 

R.  B.  Andrews. 

President, 

Foster  J.  Pratt. 
Secretary, 

D.  M.  Hancock. 

President, 

Joseph  A.  Mullaney. 

Secretary -Treasurer, 

C.  W.  Sickles. 

President, 

Ramon  LeZotte. 
Secretary-T  reasurer, 
Donald  F.  Cameron. 

President, 

Walter  P.  Reuther. 
Secretary-T  reasurer, 

George  F.  Addes. 


AFL  President, 

Lester  Washburn. 
Secretary-T  reasurer, 
Anthony  Doria. 

APT.  President, 

Herman  Winter. 

Secretary-Treasurer 

William  F.  Schmtzler. 

PTO  President, 

L  Ernest  Hebert. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Lilian  Moscowitz. 
ALL  President  and 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

W.  C.  Birthright. 


AFL  President, 

Leo  Abernathy. 

Secretary, 

John  J.  Grady, 

Longacre  Bldg.  Rm.  820, 
New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

President, 

John  Pelkofer. 
Secretary-T  reasurer, 
William  F.  Kramer. 
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Boilermakers,  Iron"  Ship  Builders  4^ 

BmthPflrS  °i  £raerica-  Int’l  Bro  of  AFL 
Brotherhood  Bldg.,  Suite  504, 

Kansas  City  11,  Kans. 

Kon°,°ATinders’  Int’]  Bro.  of 
901  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW  AFL 

Washington  1,  D.  C. 

Br^’  Flo,llr'  Cereal,  Soft  Drink  &  CIO 

2347-51  Vine  Street, 

Cincinnati  19,  Ohio 

k  BUnkitedClay  W°rkerS  °f  America,  The  AFL 

1550  W.  95th  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

BUCnioneorf’AmS  &  Plasterers  Int’I  AFL 
815  15th  Street  N  W  ' 

Washington  5,  D.  C.’ 


Officers 

President, 

C  has.  J.  Mac  Go  wan. 
keeretary-T  reasurer, 
Wm.  J.  Buckley. 
President, 

John  B.  Haggerty. 
Secretary-Treasurer 
J-  B.  Prewitt. 
Secretary- T  reasurer, 

Wm.  J.  Kromelbein 
Corresponding  Secretary 
Karl  Feller.  J 

Recording  Secretary 
Edward  Hughlett.’ 
Acting  President, 

H.  R.  Flegal. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Wm.  Tracy. 


C afl 

lrLdse,Ts B,dg- Rm- m ^ 

BN«T£,Bn|rerc  4  T“»nicia„s.  I™. 
66  Court  St.,  Rm.  501, 

Brooklyn  2,  N.  Y. 

Sot N4sSil“|lvf’  “>■  im'i  afl 

Chicago  25,  Ill.  ’’ 

^uildmg  Service  Employees’  Int’l  AFL 

212  W.  Wisconsin  Ave., 

Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 

CUnftedeBro.  of  J°merS  °f  America<  AFL 
Carpenters  Bldg 
Indianapolis  4,  Ind. 

Ceint’ftlnk,,“eu*tedyPSUm  Workers  AFL 
H9  W.  Randolph  St 
-hicago  6,  Ill. 

fcal  Workers  Union,  Int’l 

i^n  rOhaoTOWer  Bldg"  Rm-  605. 

003rK  Street  Nw  Un'°n  °f  Amcrica.  AFL 
Washington  1,  D.  &. 

'assK*  °ye  H°USe  Workers,  Int’l  AFL 
Ul  E.  12th  Street, 
leveland  14,  Ohio. 

“idV°rkerS  °f  A.».l-  CIO 

1  Union  Square 
ew  York  3,  N.  Y. 


AFL 


President, 

Harry  C.  Bates. 

'■  ecretary-Treasu  rer, 
Richard  J.  Gray. 
President, 

P.  J.  Morrin. 
Secretary, 

John  H.  Lyons. 
President, 

A.  T.  Powley. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
H.  E.  Hiller. 
President, 

Tony  Hohl. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

O.  A.  Steinke. 
President, 

W  m.  L.  McFetridge. 
Sectary-Treasurer 

^  m.  H.  Cooper. 
President, 

Wm.  L.  Hutcheson 
Secretary, 

Frank  Duffy. 
President, 

Wm.  Schoenberg. 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Toney  Gallo. 
President, 

H.  A.  Bradley. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

R.  E.  Tomlinson. 
President, 

A.  P.  Bower. 

President, 

W.  S.  6ross. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

H.  E.  Greenwald.' 
President 

Jacob  S.  Potofskv. 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Frank  Rosenblum. 
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Affiliation 

CIO 


Ind. 

Fed¬ 

era¬ 

tion. 

AFL 


Ind. 


AFL 


AFL 


•*  Union 

Communications  Ass’n,  American 
5  Beekman  St.,  Rm.  711, 

New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

Confederated  Unions  of  America, 

809  Eye  St.  NW.. 

Washington  1,  D.  O.  j  .  0 

Coopers’  Int’l .Union of  North  America, 

Park  Square  Bldg.,  Rm-  927’ 

Boston  16,  Mass. 

Diamond  Workers’  Protective  Union  AI  L 
of  America, 

132  Joralemon  St., 

Brooklyn  2,  N.  Y. 

Die  Sinkers  Conference,  Inti 
5713  Euclid  Ave.,  Rm.  202  , 

Cleveland  3,  Ohio. 

Distillery,  Rectifying  4  Wine  Workers’ 

Int’l  Union  of  America, 

1417  K  Street  NW., 

Washington  5,  D.  C. 

,  Electrical,  Radio  4  Machine  Workers  CIO 
of  America,  United 
11  E.  51st  St., 

New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

.  Electrical  Workers  of  America,  Int 

Bro.  of 
1200  15th  Street  NW., 

Washington  5,  D.  C.  ,  ATrT 

Elevator  Constructors,  Int’l  Union  o 
12  So.  12th  Street, 

Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

Engineers,  Int’l  Union  of  Operating 
1003  K  Street  NW., 

Washington  1,  D.  o. 

Engineers,  Draftsmen  &  Associates, 

Nat’l  Council 
300  Broadway,  Rm.  iui-s, 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Engravers  &  Sketchmakers,  Inc., 
Friendly  Society  of 
555  Washington  Ave., 

Nutley,  N.  J. 

■  Farm  Equipment  &  Metal  Workers  of 
America,  United 
188  W.  Randolph  St., 

Chicago  1,  Ill- 
Farm  Labor  Union,  Nat’l 
Graham  Bldg.,  Rm.  204, 

166  Monroe  Ave., 

Memphis  1,  Tenn. 

Federal  Employees  Nat’l  Federation  of 

10  Independence  Ave.,  s.  ., 

Washington  4,  D. 


AFL 


Ind. 


Ind. 


Officers 

President, 

Joseph  P.  Selly . 

Secretary-T  reasui  er, 

Joseph  F.  Kehoe. 

President, 

Atwood  R-  ^  ynn. 

Secretary-T  reasurer, 

Harry  Eller. 

President  and 
Secretary-T  reasurer, 

James'  J.  Doyle. 

President, 

Jules  Verbeeck. 

Secretary, 

Juda  Oppasser. 

President, 

J.  C.  Meiner. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Ernest  E.  Bourcier. 

President, 

Jos.  O’Neill. 

Secretary-T  reasurer, 

Sol  Cilento. 

President, 

Albert  J.  Fitzgerald. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Julius  Emspak. 

President, 

Dan  W.  Tracy. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

G.  M.  Bugniazet. 

President,  , 

John  C.  MacDonald. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Frank  Feeney,  Jr. 

President, 

Wm.  E.  Maloney. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

F.  A.  Fitzgerald. 

President, 

Anthony  W .  Zeller. 

Asst.  Secretary-Treasurer, 

Vera  M.  Aarosh. 

President, 

Harold  Castle. 
Secretary, 

John  Allison. 


CI0  President^  ^ 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Gerald  Fielde. 

AFL  President, 

A  H.  L.  Mitchell. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Dorothy  Dowe. 

j  nd  President, 

1ND'  Luther  Steward. 

Secretary-T  reasurer, 
Gertrude  McNally. 
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Union 

nme^^erS|  Int’l  Ass’n  of 
901  Massachusetts  Ave  NYV 
Washington  1,  D.  C. 

Vt-Sne«ewando0ilers-  Int>1  Bro-  of 

ocJO  b.  Wells  Street, 

Chicago  6,  Ill. 

^ca™  &  A1Hed  W°rkers  of  Amer'  CIO 
Arcade  Bldg.,  Rm.  4124 
Seattle  1,  Wash. 

Food,  Tobacco,  Agricultural  &  Allied  CIO 
America,  ° 

l5u°5  Race  St.,  Rm.  418, 

Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

Foreman’s  Ass’n  of  America.  K.n 

Barium  Tower,  Rm.  515  1 

Detroit  26,  Mich. 

Foundry  &  Metal  Employees,  Int’l  Bro.  IND. 

3407%  S.  Jefferson  Ave 
St.  Louis  18,  Mo. 


£T FoS  AveW°rkera’  Uni°n’  Int1 
New  York  10,  N'.  Y. 


CIO 


aTrath  2verkers  Ameri“’  United  CIO 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

S‘S"pi«e’kerS  °f  AmeriCa’  United  AFF 

New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

m™!!!0?;’3’  U"i0"’  Int''  Cadies’  AFL 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


"Amenta!  United'"11^1  W°rkerS  of  010 
>30  F  Street,  NW,  Rm.  514 
iVashington  4,  D.  C. 

;i“sB4Cae„aS;"'erS  ASS’“  °'  the  AFL 
2S.  12th  Street, 
hiladelphia  7,  Pa. 

nfS4  Cerarnic  &  Silica  Sand  Workers  CIO 
of  Amenca,  Federation  of  CI° 

«  kj.  Town  St., 
olumbus  15,  Ohio. 

WindowterS'  League  of  America,  AFL 
E.  Long  St., 

Rumbus  15,  Ohio. 


Affiliation  officer « 

AFL  President, 

John  P.  Redmond. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

Geo.  J.  Richardson. 

AFL  President, 

John  F.  McNamara. 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Joseph  P.  Clark.  ’ 
President, 

J •  F.  Jurich. 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Jeff  Ivibre. 

President, 

Donald  Henderson, 
oe  ere  tar  y- Treasurer 
Harold  J.  Lane.  ’ 

President, 

Robert  H.  Keys. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Carl  Brown. 

President, 

A.  C.  Moran. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

H.  D.  Dannenberg. 

President, 

Ben  Gold. 

Secretary-Treasurer 
Pietro  Lucchi.  ’ 

President, 

Morris  Pizer. 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Max  Perlow. 

President, 

Jos.  P.  McCurdy. 
Secretary-Treasurer 
E.  M.  Hogan. 

President  and  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer, 

David  Dubinsky. 

Executive  Secretary, 

Frederick  F.  Umh’ey. 

President, 

Martin  Wagner. 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Cecil  Martin. 

President, 

Lee  W.  Minton. 

Recording  and  Financial  Sec¬ 
retary, 

Thomas  B.  Eames. 

President, 

Jos.  Froesch. 

Secretary-T  reasurer, 

Lewis  McCracken. 

President, 

August  U.  Debrucque. 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Harry  D.  Nixon.  ’ 
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Affiliation 

Union  #  .  -p r 

Glass  Workers  Union  of  North  America,  AFL 
American  Flint 
Huron  St.  &  Jefferson  Ave., 

Toledo  4,  Ohio. 

/Glove  Workers’  Union  of  America,  - 
Int’l 

5328  N.  39th  Street, 

Milwaukee  9,  Wis. 


American  AFL 


AFL 


Government  Employees, 

Federation  of 
900  F  Street  NW 
Washington  4,  D.  O. 

Granite  Cutters’  Int’l  Ass’n  of  America, 
The 

25  School  Street, 

Quincy  69,  Mass. 

Handbag,  Luggage  Belt  4  Novelty 
Workers’  Union,  lnt  1 

265  W.  14th  Street 

New  York  11,  N.  Y.  ; 

/  Hatters,  Cap  &  .Millinery  Workers 
Int’l  Union,  United 
245  Fifth  Ave., 

New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Hod  Carriers’,  Building  &  C«"™on 
Laborers’  Union  of  America,  lnt 
821  15th  Street  NW., 

Washington  5,  D.  C. 

Horse  Shoers  of  the  U.  S.  &  Canada, 
Int’l  Union  of  Journeymen 
4202  La  Salle  Ave., 

Baltimore  6,  Md. 

/Hotel  &  Restaurant  Employees  In 

Alliance  &  Bartenders  lnt  1  League 


Officers 

President, 

Harry  H.  Cook. 

Secretary-T  reasurer, 
Charles  M.  Scheff. 

President, 

Thomas  Durian. 

Secretary-T  reasurer, 
Joseph  Goodfellow, 
p.  O.  Box  94, 
Marinette,  W  is. 

President, 

James  B.  Burns. 

Secretary, 

Bernice  Heffner. 

President, 

Lawrence  Foley. 


AFL 


AFL 


AFL 


of  America, 

530  Walnut  Street, 

Cincinnati  2,  Ohio. 

Industrial  Trades  Union  of  America, 

53  Federal  St., 

Woonsocket,  R.  L 

Industrial  Workers  of  the  World, 

2422  N.  Halsted  St., 

Chicago  14,  Ill. 

Inlandboatmen’s  Union  of  the  Pacific, 

National  Bldg.,  Bm.  61  , 

Seattle  4,  Wash. 

Jewelry  Workers’  Union,  lnt  1 
551  5th  Ave.,  Suite  825, 

New  York  17, 

Lace  Operatives  of  America,  Amal¬ 
gamated 

545  W.  Lehigh  Ave., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lathers,  Int’l  Union  of  Wood,  Wire  A 
Metal 

2605  Detroit  Ave., 

Cleveland  13,  Ohio. 


President, 

Samuel  Reinlib. 
Secretary-T  reasurer. 

Frank  Albano. 

President, 

Max  Zaritsky. 

Secretary, 

Michael  F.  Greene. 

President, 

Joseph  V.  Moreschi. 
Secret  ary-T  reasurer, 

A.  Persion. 

AFL  President  . 

Art  T.  Cragin. 
Secretary-T  reasurer, 

John  Keefer. 

President, 

Hugo  Ernst. 

Secretary-T  reasurer, 

Ed.  S.  Miller. 

Ind  PrfdtTnVan  Den  Berghe. 

Secretary, 

Raoul  Vandal. 


Ind. 

Secret  ary-T  reasurer, 
Walter  A.  Unger. 

CIO 

President, 

John  M.  Fox. 

AFL 

President, 

Joseph  Morns. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Hyman  Balatnik. 

Ind. 

President, 

John  Burns. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

William  Calvert. 

AFL 

President, 

Wm.  J.  McSorley. 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

Terry  Ford. 
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Union 

Workers’  Int’l  Union, 
115  N.  Pennsylvania  St 
Indianapolis  4,  Ind. 

Leather  Workers  Int’l  Union 
United 

^fa/ette  Bldg.,  Rm.  826, 

5th  &  Chestnut  Sts., 

Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

Letter  Carriers,  Nat’l  Ass'n  of 
9U1  Massachusetts  Ave  NW 
Washington  1,  D.  C. 

^eonCr(iarriers.’  Ass’n-  Nat’l  Rural 
1329  E  Street  NW.,  Rm.  541 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Life  Insurance  Agents,  Int’l  Union  of  IND 

ffitnwnf^n  Kldg->  Rm-  3044, 
lol  W.  Wisconsin  Ave 
Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 

LlmatSerdPherS  °f  America-  Amalga-  CIO 
450  7th  Avenue, 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Affiliation  officer $ 

AFL  President, 

Sam  J.  Byers. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

Chas.  T.  Lindgren. 

President  and  Secretary-Treas 
urer, 

Bernard  G.  Quinn. 

President, 

W  m.  C.  Doherty, 
secretary, 

Jerome  J.  Keating. 

President, 

B.  A.  Winguest. 

Secretary, 

Glenn  W.  Folkers 
Mokena,  Ill. 


AFL 


AFL 


Ind. 


RrmT  ^  En?ineTers>  Bra  of  Ind 

rotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi¬ 
neers  Bldg.,  Rm.  1118,  g 

Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 

Locomotive  Firemen  &  Enginemcn,  Ind. 

Keith  Bldg.,  Rm.  318, 

Cleveland  15,  Ohio. 

265TTitri;sreeAtss’°- Int'1 

New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

L°UnSn,rei“n  'S  aDd  Warehousemen’s  CIO 
504  Montgomery  St., 

5an  Francisco  11,  Calif. 

^aH?r'ne  Elinters  Beneficial  Ass’n, 

•o  Harwood  Street, 

^ranston,  R.  I. 

Machinists.  Int’l  Ass’n  of 
mth  St.  and  Mt.  Vernon  Place  NW 

Washington  1,  D.  C.  ’ 

Jailers  Union,  Int’l 
417  Cheviot  Ave 
Cincinnati  11,  Ohio. 


Ind. 


Ind. 


Ind. 


lamtenance  of  Way  Employes,  Bro.  AFL 

1  Putnam  Ave. 
etroit  2,  Mich.’ 


President, 

Marvin  C.  Jansen. 

Secretary, 

Elmer  H.  Knorr. 

President, 

Wm.  J.  Riehl. 

Vice-President  and  Secretary- 
1  reasurer, 

Oliver  Mertz, 

20ILW-  25th  ®treet.  Rm. 

509, 

Cleveland  13.  Ohio. 

Grand  Chief  Engineer, 

A.  Johnston. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

H.  F.  Hempy. 

President, 

D.  B.  Robertson. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

W.  E.  Jones. 

President, 

Joseph  P.  Ryan. 

Secretary- T  reasurer, 

John  R.  Owens. 

President, 

Harry  Bridges. 

Secretary-T  reasurer, 

Louis  Goldblatt. 

Secretary, 

Eric  W.  Lindberg. 

President, 

Harvey  W.  Brown. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

Eric  Peterson. 

President, 

Walter  J.  Weissman. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

Rodger  Royce. 

President, 

Thomas  C.  Carroll. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

A.  Shoemake. 
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Affiliation 

Union 

AFL 

ters  Helpers  &  Terrazzo  Helpers, 

Int’l  Ass’n  of 

815  15th  Street  NW.,  Rm-  306, 

Washington  5,  D.  C. 

Marine  Cooks  &  Stewards,  Nat’l  Union 

86  Commercial  St., 

San  Francisco  11,  Cain. 

Marine  Engineers’  Beneficial  Assn, 

Nat’l 

132  3rd  St.  S .  E. , 

Washington  3,  D.  D. 


CIO 


CIO 


Ind. 


wasniugtw  ~ 

Marine  Firemen,  OUers  Watertender3 
&  Wipers  Ass  n,  Pacific  Coast 
58  Commercial  St., 

San  Francisco  11,  Cain. 

Marine  &  Shipbuilding  .  Workers  of 
America,  Industrial  Union  of 
534  Cooper  Street, 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Maritime  Union  of  America,  Nat’l 
346  W.  17th  Street, 

New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Masters,  Mates  &  Pilots  of  America,  AFL 

Nat’l  Organization 

15  Moore  Street, 

New  York  4,  N.  Y. 


CIO 


CIO 


Meat  Cutters  &  Butcher  Workmen  of 

North  America,  Amalgamated 

201  N.  Wells  St.,  Suite  1214, 

Chicago  6,  Ill. 

Mechanics  Educational  Society  of 
America, 

Boulevard  Bldg.,  Rm.  317, 

Detroit  2,  Mich. 

Mechanics  &  Foremen  of  ^vy  Yards 
&  Naval  Stations,  Natl  Assn  oi 

Master 

3265  Arcadia  Place  NW., 

Washington  15,  D.  C. 

Messengers,  The  Nat’l  Ass’n  of  Special 
Delivery 

301  First  St.  SE-, 

Washington  3,  D.  O. 

Metal  Engravers  Union,  Int  1 
1133  Broadway, 

New  York  10,  N.  A.  » 


AFL 


Ind. 


AFL 


Officers 

President, 

Wm.  McCarthy. 


President, 

Hugh  Bryson. 

Secretary, 

E.  F.  Burke. 

President, 

Samuel  J.  Hogan. 

Secretary-T  reasurer, 

Wm.  0.  Holmes. 

President  and  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary, 

V.  J.  Malone. 

President, 

John  Green. 

Secretary-T  reasurer, 

Ross  D.  Blood. 

President, 

Joseph  Curran. 

^Ferdinand  C.  Smith. 

PrSpt°E.  W.  Higeinbothjm, 
P.  O.  Box  540,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Secretary-T  reasurer, 

W.  J.  Van  Buren. 

President, 

E.  W.  Jimerson. 

Secretarv-T  reasurer, 

Patrick  E.  Gorman. 

President, 

George  White. 

Secretary, 

Matthew  Smith. 

President, 

S.  W.  Brinson. 

Secretary, 

Ernest  M.  Seifert. 


AFL 


Ind. 


Metal  Polishers,  Buffers, 
Helpers  Int’l  Union, 
Ingalls  Bldg.,  4th  Street, 
Cincinnati  2,  Ohio. 

Metal  Workers  Union, 
Interstate 
104  N.  George  St., 

Rome,  N.  Y. 


Platers  &  AFL 


Ind. 


President, 

George  L.  Warfel. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Roy  Green. 

President, 

Charles  Hartwig. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Conrad  Woelfel. 

President  and  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer, 

Ray  Kelsay. 

President, 

James  Kozma. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Frank  O.  Edwards. 
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Ind 


AFL 


Union 

"net'“,i„ts0r,terWo'1^ 
chire„A6daius  st- Suite  i2M' 

/  Mine  Workers  of  America, 

Progressive 
506  S.  6th  Street, 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Mge.  Worker  of  America 

15th  and  I  Streets  Nff 
W  ashington  5,  D.  C.  " 

*“»  Worker, 

15th  and  I  Streets  Nff 
Washington  5,  D.  C  ’’ 

IW-  of  AFL 

530  TValnut  Street, 

Cincinnati  1,  Ohio. 

39DWiS  StlenCan  Federation  of 
Newark  2,  N.  j. 


Affiliation 

CIO 


Officers 

President, 

Maurice  E.  Travis. 
Athe„?,S^-T"“orer. 


AFL 


CIO 


63epZa^r  G,dld’  American 
53  Park  Row,  Rm.  905, 

New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

^TSdVid:^elivereis  Union  ^  Ind, 

k>  Park  Row, 

'ew  York  7,  N.  Y. 


AFL 


Ir Union' 

l  ashington  5,  D.  C. 

,“CeUo^edeSSio,’S,  Workers  of  Amer-  CIO 
160  Broadway, 
ew  York  23,  N.  Y. 


CIO 


^bSL"14'1  Uni0”’ 

,rt  ^  orth  2,  Texas. 

“ci'Sr1  W°rkm  Omanis-  CIO 

&TSoB'de-  Rm ■  ** 

N“'1  Bm.  of  Ind. * 

5  Moines,  Iowa. 

•kinghouse  Workers  nf  a 

United  of  America,  CIO 

IV.  Wacker  Drive 

cago  6,  Ill. 

!&rSa,C°Br“°S  4  PaPerhangers  AFL 
^^ecorators  B.dg, 

"'*M  Union,  A„„lc> 


President, 

John  McCann. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

Earl  Evans. 
President, 

John  L.  Lewis 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Ihomas  Kennedy. 
President, 

John  Kmetz. 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Kathryn  Lewis. 
President, 

Harry  Stevenson, 
secretary, 

N.  D.  Smith. 
President, 

James  C.  Petrillo. 
Secretary, 

Leo  Cluesmann. 
President, 

Milton  Murray. 

‘  e^tar>’-Treasurer, 
Wilham  W.  Rodgers. 
President, 

Joseph  Simons. 
Se»ry-Treasurer. 

William  J.  Burke. 
President, 

Paul  Hutchings 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

J-  Howard  Hicks. 
President, 

Lewis  Merrill. 

Secretary-Treasurer 

John  J.  Stanley.  ’ 
President, 

O.  A.  Knight. 

Secret  ary- Treas  u  rer, 

T.  M.  McCormick. 
Chairman, 

See"0,'?”3  E'  AndW- 
Earl  Disselhorst. 
President, 

Don  Mahon. 

Secretary, 

Charles  Roady. 
President, 

Ralph  Helstein. 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Lewis  J.  Clark. 
President, 

Lawrence  P.  Lindelof. 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Lawrence  M.  Raf’tery. 
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Union 

Paper  Makers,  Int’l  Bro.  of 
30  Sheridan  Ave., 

Albany  1,  N.  Y. 

Paperworkers  of  America,  United 

Public  Square  Bldg.,  Rm.  310, 

33  Public  Square, 

Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


Affiliation 

AFL 


CIO 


League  of  North  AFL 


Pattern  Makers’ 

9th  and  Mt.  Vernon  Place,  NW  • 
Washington  1,  D.  C. 

Paving  Cutters’  Union  of  the  United 
States  of  America  &  Canada, 

Box  30, 

Rockpoit,  Mass. 


Ind. 


J 


rvOCKpui  u, 

Photo- Engravers’  Union  of  North  AFL 

America,  Int  1 


AFL 


AUlCiivu,  oj. 

3605  Potomac  St., 

St.  Louis  16,  Mo. 

,  i  tT  Ppment  Finishers  Int  1 
P  ASss’nrof  the  U.  S.  &  Canada,  Oper- 

Fidelity  Bldg.,  Rm.  200, 

Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 

r>i  +p  Printers  Die  Stampers  &  En-  Ah 
P1gravlr™  Union  of  North  America, 

Int’l 

4119  Paulding  Ave., 

New  York  66,  N.  Y. 

Playthings,  Jewelry  &  Novelty  Workers  CIO 
Int’l  U  nion, 

225  Lafayette  St.,  Rm.  606, 

New  York  12,  N.  Y. 


New  i oik.  *’• 

Journeymen  &  Apprentice.  »f 

9th  and  Mt.  Vernon  Place,  N  vv. 

Washington  1,  D.  O. 

P«k*orShofA^ctunSd 

100  W.  32nd  St., 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Post  Office  Clerks  Nat'l  Federation  of 
1510  H  Street  MU 
Washington  5,  U.  P- 

Post  Office  Clerks,  United  Nat’l  Ass’n 

Colorado  Bldg.,  Rm.  524, 

Washington  5,  U.  o. 


AFL 


Ind. 


AFL 


Ind. 


Officer* 

President, 

Matthew  J.  Bums. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Joseph  Addy. 

Chairman, 

Allan  S.  Ilavwood. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Harry  Sayre. 

President, 

George  Q.  Lynch. 


President, 

Albert  M.  Anderson. 


President, 

Edw.  J.  Volz. 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

Henry  F.  Schmal. 

President, 

John  E.  Rooney. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Walter  A.  Redmond. 

President, 

Alex  Smith. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Walter  J.  Smith. 

President, 

A.  H.  Esposito. 
Secretary-T  reasurer, 

Alex  Bail. 

President,  . 

Martin  P.  Durkm. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Edw.  J.  Hillock. 

President, 

Philip  Lubliner. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Herman  Goffer. 

President, 

Leo  E.  George. 
Secret  ary-T  reasurer, 
William  Otte. 


Wasnmgtuii  — - 

Post  Office  Custodial  Employees,  Nat’l  Ind. 

Ass’n  of 
p.  O.  Box  745, 

Allentown,  Pa. 


President, 

William  C.  Ambrust. 
Secretary, 

Thomas  P.  Bussier. 

President, 

Rex  B.  Atkin, 
p.  O.  Box  211, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

John  B.  Gehman. 
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Union  . 

238  First  St.  SE., 

Washington  3,  D.  C. 

'MSfe  Employees,  IND. 

112  C  Street  NW„ 

Washington  1,  D.  C. 

P°N«tTA“  M*U  AFL 

160-10  119th  Road 
Jamaica  5,  N.  Y. 


ms  sSTw.',  Nan  A,,i““  of 

Washington  1,  D.  C. 

P°o‘ Bofmi018’  The  Nat1  Ass’"  o'  AFL 
Nashville  2,  Tenn. 

Postmasters  of  the  U  S  T 

of  District  ’  ^at  1  Lea«ue  lND- 

1110  F  Street  NW., 

Washington  4,  D.  C. 

£te7g  Nat1  of  Operative 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

Printing  Pressmen  &  Assistant*’  in 
„  Lnion  °f  North  America,  In?  A* L 

“ressmen’s  Home,  Tenn. 

SffiK America' United 

Washington  4,  D.C. 


ofPtheUUhSteA<tr’Pap?r  MiU  Workers  AFL 
•  0.  Drawer  30,Canada’  Int’]  Bro-  »f 
ort  Edward,  N.’  Y. 


Officers 

President, 

Arthur  W.  Brehme. 
oecretary-  .Treasurer, 
Jacob  Nagel. 
President, 

Everett  G.  Gibson. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Boyd  Eaton. 
President, 

Harold  McAvoy 
Secretary, 

Anton  J.  Feggeler 
Ind.  President, 

Ashby  B.  Carter, 
oecretary, 

Votie  D.  Dixon. 

President, 

John  A.  McMahon 
Secretary, 

J.  H.  Wrakefield. 

President, 

L’Bertie  Rushing 
Secretary, 

E.  A.  Meeks. 

AFL  President, 

James  M.  Duffy. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Charles  F.  Jordan. 

President, 

George  L.  Berry 
Secretary- Treasurer 
William  H.  McHugh. 
CIO  President, 

Abram  Flaxer. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Eleanor  Nelson. 

President  and  Secretary 
John  P.  Burke. 


a,d;°  Directors  Guild, 

4  E  52nd  Street,  Rm.  214 
ew  \  ork  22,  N.  Y  ’ 


KSdCe“KaftS  °'  Am'rica'  Bro-  '»■> 

uisville  8,  Ky! 


STfeSv0/  Ameri“'  B™  °f  AFL 

lc»g0  25,  Ill. 


ITSSS'”’0'*'"' 

Louis  8,  Mo.  ’’ 


AFL  President) 

Earle  McGill. 
Secretary, 

N.  A.  Burnett. 

President, 

R.  D.  Akard. 
Secretary-Treasurer 
R.  L.  Doyle, 

2646  Hampden  Ave. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

President, 

Jesse  Clark. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

C.  L.  Bromley. 

AI L  President, 

George  E.  Leighty. 
Secretary-Treasurer 
E.  M.  Mosier. 
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_  .  Affiliation 

,  Union 

/Railroad  Trainmen,  Bro.  of 
Standard  Bldg., 

Cleveland  13,  Ohio. 

Railroad  Workers  of  America.  United  CIO 
205  W.  Wacker  Drive, 

Chicago  6,  Ill. 

Railroad  Yardmasters  of  America.  AFL 

537  S.  Dearborn  St., 

Chicago  5,  Ill. 

Railroad  Yardmasters  of  North  Ind. 

America,  Inc., 

Lafayette  Bldg.,  Rm.  809, 

Buffalo  3,  N.  Y. 

Railway  Carmen  of  America,  Bro. 

107  W.  Linwood  Blvd., 

Kansas  City  2,  Mo. 

Railway  Conductors  of  America,  Order  Ind. 
of 

O.  R.  C.  Bldg., 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Railway  Mail  Ass’n, 

901  Massachusetts  Ave.  AW., 

Washington  1,  D.  C. 


>  \A 


Kailway  4  Steamahlp  Clerks  Freight  AFL 
Handlers,  Express  &  fetation 
ployes,  Bro.  of 
Court  and  Vine  Sts., 

Cincinnati  2,  Ohio. 

Railway  Supervisors  Ass’n,  Inc.,  The  Ind. 
American 

53  W.  Jackson  Blvd., 

Chicago  4,  Ill. 

Railway  Trainmen  and  Locomotive  Ind. 

Firemen,  Ass’n  of  Colored 
408  Gainsboro  Ave.  N  vv ., 

Roanoke,  Va. 

A"FL 

J  Retail  Clerks  Int’l  Ass’n, 

Lock  Drawer  No.  24b, 

Lafayette,  Ind. 

Retail,  Wholesale  &  Department  Store  CIO 
Union, 

100  W.  42nd  Street, 

New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Roofers  Damp  &  Waterproof  Workers’  AFL 

Ass’n,  United  Slate,  Tile  &  Composi¬ 
tion 

3335  Portola  Ave., 

Pittsburgh  14,  Pa. 

Rubber,  Cork,  Linoleum  &  Plastic  CIO 
Workers  of  America,  United 
High  &  Mill  Sts., 

Akron  8,  Ohio. 


Officers 

President, 

A.  F.  Whitney. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

W.  P.  Kennedy. 

Nat’l  Director, 

A.  B.  Martin. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Douglas  B.  Anderson. 

President, 

Milton  G.  Schoch. 
Secretarv-T  reasurer, 

David'  W.  Dickeson 

President, 

James  F.  McGrath. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Charles  M.  Donnelly. 

President, 

Irvin  Barney. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Thomas  S.  Howieson. 

President, 

H.  W.  Fraser. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

G.  H.  Oram. 

President, 

Chester  M.  Harvey. 
Secretary-T  reasurer, 

John  J.  Kennedy. 

President, 

George  M.  Harrison. 
Secretarv-T  reasurer, 

Phil  E.  Ziegler. 

President, 

J.  P.  Tahney. 
Corresponding  Secretary, 

R.  Durdik. 

President, 

S.  H.  Clark. 

Secret  ary-T  reasurer, 

R.  L.  Edwards. 

President,  . 

V.  A.  Housewnght. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  < 

James  A.  Suffndge.* 

President, 

Samuel  Wolchok. 
Secretary-T  reasurer, 
John  V.  Cooney. 


President, 

Charles  Aquadro. 

Secretary-T  reasurer, 
Homer  J.  Meyers, 
130  N.  Wells  St., 
Chicago  6,  Ill. 

President, 

L.  S.  Buckmaster. 

Secret  ary -Treasurer, 
Charles  E.  Lanning. 


/ 
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Union  .. 

6W)^rantSt°nRm^ ^Q^edera^lon °f  ’ 
Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

Ameri^  af'- 

ban  Francisco  5,  Calif. 


.  Sheet  Metal  Workers’  Int’l  Ass’n 
Transportation  Bldg., 

17th  and  H  Streets  N  W 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

50  ^5““  Cr,f,smen'  Bro-  <>' 

Brockton,  Mass. 

ov?6!  of  America,  United 

917  15th  Street  NW. 

Washington  5,  D.  C.  ’ 

Shoe  Workers  Union,  Boot  & 

246  Summer  Street, 

Boston  10,  Mass. 

Shoeworkers  Protective  Ass’n  Inc  Tvn 
Lewjston  &  Auburn  ’  lDC”  Ind 

81  Maine  Street, 

Auburn,  Maine. 

f^rographers,  Int’l  Ass’n  of 
29  Tibbetts  Road, 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


Ind. 


CIO 


AFL 


AFL 


Sleeping  Car  Porters,  Bro.  of 
217  W.  125th  Street, 

New  York  27,  N.  Y. 

Spinners  Union,  Int’l 
53  Howard  Street, 

Holyoke,  Mass. 


Stage  Employees  &  Moving  Picture  API 
Machine  Operators  of  theU.  S  &  L 

MOStt  U”*1  A"ianCe  °f  Thc“tri“' 

New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Coun,y  i™. 

193  Grant  Ave., 

Medford,  Mass.’ 

State,  County  &  Municipal  Employees  AFT 
African  Federation  of  PJ’  AFL 
448  W.  Washington  Ave., 

Madison  1,  Wis. 

Steelworkers  of  America,  United  pto 

ff»rgr2thpr8’ R"  ,5°°’ 

ShPWHcf!T„ttr!i‘yPerS'  Union  °f  AFL 

Iim'  752' 


Officers 

President, 

Leo  F.  Pollens. 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Harry  C.  Jones. 
President, 

Harry  Lundeberg 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
John  Hawk. 

AFL  President, 

Robert  Byron. 
Secretary-Treasurer 
William  M.  O’Brien. 
President, 

Alphonse  W.  Samson. 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Harold  C.  Sears. 
President, 

Raymond  Swanson. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
James  J.  Mitchell’. 
President  and 
Secretary-Treasurer 

John  J.  Mara. 
President, 

Clinton  L.  Libby. 
Secretary, 

Mark  H.  Burke. 
President, 

Joseph  L.  Anderer. 
Secretary, 

Rudolph  Landwehrle. 
President, 

A.  Philip  Randolph. 
Secretary- Treasurer, 

Ashley  L.  Totten. 
President, 

(Vacancy) . 

Secretary, 

Urban  Fleming. 

President, 

Richard  F.  Walsh. 
‘“^cretary-T  reasurer, 
William  P.  Raoul. 

President, 

James  Barry. 

Secret  ary-T  reas  urer, 

W  illiam  Byrnes. 
President, 

Arnold  S.  Zander. 
Secretary-Treasurer 

H.  Z.  Collier. 

President, 

Philip  Murray. 

Secretary- Treasurer, 

David  J.  McDonald. 
President, 

Leo  J.  Buckley. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Joseph  L.  O’Neil. 


AFL 


AFL 
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Union  tAffl'\atf!0n 

stone  &  Allied  Products  Workers  of  CIO 
America,  United 
Scampini  Bldg., 

Barre,  Vt. 

Stonecutters’  Ass’n  of  North  America, 
Journeymen 
8  E.  Market  Street, 

Indianapolis  4,  Ind. 

Stove  Mounters’  Int’l  Union  of  North 
America, 

2806  N.  Grand  Ave., 

St.  Louis  7,  Mo.  _ 

Street  Electric  Railway  &  Motor  Coach  At 
Employees  of  America,  Amalgamated 
Ass’n  of 

1214  Griswold  St.,  11th  Floor, 


AFL 


AFL 


-  * 


VFL 


AFL 


3  Linwood  Ave., 

Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 

Teachers,  American  Federation  of 
28  E.  Jackson  Blvd., 

Chicago  4,  Ill- 

Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  AFL 
&  Helpers  of  America,  Int  1  Bro.  ot 
222  E.  Michigan  St., 

Indianapolis  4,  Ind. 

Telegraphers  Union  of  North  America,  AFL 
Commercial 

5913  Georgia  Ave.  MV„ 

Washington  11,  D.  C. 

Telephone  Workers,  Nat’l  Federation  of*  Ind. 

917  G  Place  NW., 

Washington  1,  D.  C. 


Textile  Workers  of  America,  United 
International  Bldg. 

818  13th  Street  NW., 

Washington  5,  D.  C. 

Textile  Workers  Union  of  America, 

15  Union  Square, 

New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Dyers,  Finishers,  Printers  & 
‘Bleachers  of  America,  Federa¬ 
tion  of 

18  Church  Street, 

Paterson  1,  N.  J. 

Hosiery  Workers,  American  Feder¬ 
ation  of 

2319  N.  Broad  St., 

Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


AFL 


CIO 


Officers 

President, 

Samuel  II.  Scott. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

John  C.  Lawson. 

President, 

Paul  A.  Givens. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

(Vacancy.) 

President, 

Joseph  Lewis. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

Edw.  W.  Kaiser. 

President, 

A.  L.  Spradling. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

O.  J.  Mischo. 


President, 

T.  C.  Cashen. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

J.  M.  Perry. 

President, 

Joseph  F.  Landis. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Irvin  Kuenzli. 

President, 

D.  J.  Tobin. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 
John  F.  English. 

President, 

W.  L.  Allen. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Richard  D.  Hallett. 

President, 

J.  A.  Beirne. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

C.  W.  Werkau. 

President, 

Anthonv  Valente. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Lloyd  Klenert. 

President, 

Emil  Rieve. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

William  Pollock. 

President, 

Joseph  Knapik. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Louis  Vespaziani. 


President, 

Alexander  McKeown. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

William  Smith. 


•  Reorganized  as  the  Communications 


Workers  of  America,  June  1947. 
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Union 

Tobaceo  Worlcers*  Int’l  Union, 
Realty  Bldg.,  Rm.  806-09 
Louisville  2,  Ky. 

T°S°ocfet^iofCraftSmen  °f  America>  ' 
4709  Woodward  Ave. 

Detroit  1,  Mich. 

SSSf Ass'"’  Ameri“” 

Chicago  11,  Ill. 

In?lnT\°rf  Amer'ca,  Colored 
Kfa^lie “Su,te  St-  »<>•  1. 

Tr»:&he  Er,ip,o-',fcs  °f 

3452  S.  State  St., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

ITbP  Mth ’IS,  Uni°n  °f  Am'™ 

New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

/^0P°«raP1Tlical  Union,  Int’l 
2820  N.  Meridian, 

Indianapolis  6,  Ind. 


‘  , - -  ■  '  *  4. Ill,  1 

America, 

1500  N.  Broad  Street, 

Philadelphia  21,  Pa. 

Stewart^BldgerS  Uni°n  °f  America>  CIO 
402  6th  Street  NW., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Wal!  Paper  Craftsmen  <fc  Workers  of  ai?t 
®Uh  America,  United  *****  °f  AFL 
426  N .  Beaver  Street 
rork,  Pa. 


Affiliation  Officers 

AFL 

President, 

John  O’Hare. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

IL  J-  Petree. 

Ind. 

President, 

James  G.  Beck. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

Gwen  Schwartz. 

Ind. 

President, 

O.  H.  Braese. 

Secret  ary-  Treas  u  rer , 

J-  B.  Springer. 

Ind. 

President, 

Jordan  Jefferson. 
Secretary, 

Abe  S.  Schannon. 

CIO 

President, 

W  illard  S.  Townsend. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

John  L.  Yancey. 

CIO 

President, 

Michael  J.  Quill. 

Secret  ary- Treasurer 
Douglas  Mac  Mahon. 

AFL 

President, 

Woodruff  Randolph. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

Don  Hurd. 

AFL 

President, 

Sal  B.  Hoffman. 

Ind. 


Ind. 


^  orkers  Union,  The  American 
Welders  of  America,  United  Aircraft 

&TKT Rra-  ™ 

jOS  Angeles,  Calif. 

iVire  ^Wcaw  Protective  Ass’n,  Amer-  API, 

03  Overlook  Ave 
lelleville  9,  N.  J.  ’ 

V^ood  Carvers  Ass’n  of  North  America,  Ind. 

0  Clarkwood  St 
lattapan  26,  Mass. 

iTs"®  »h  °/ Amcric*- 

nri,  yy-9th  Avenue, 
art  land  5,  Oreg. 


CIO 


President, 

Joseph  A.  Fisher. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
William  J.  Pachle’r. 
President, 

Edw.  A.  Jameson. 
Secretary-Treasurer 
M.  C.  Firestone. 
President, 

W  alter  W.  Cenerazzo. 
Secj^tary-Treasurer 
W  illiam  F.  Hameister. 
President. 

G.  A.  Stewart. 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Don  T.  Ketchum.' 
President, 

John  W.  Beck. 

Secretary-Treasurer 

William  J.  Duffy.’ 
Chairman, 

Peter  Stevenson. 
Secretary 
Emanuel  Ufland. 
President, 

James  E.  Fadling. 

Secret  ary-T  reasurer, 

J.  E.  Laux. 


STATE  FEDERATIONS  OF  LABOR 

Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 


ALABAMA 

President, 

R.  R.  Wade, 

PO  Box  66, 

East  Tallassee. 

Secretary, 

William  O.  Hare, 

Lyric  Bldg.,  Rm.  315, 
Birmingham  3. 

ALASKA 

Acting  President, 

Thomas  J.  Moore. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Irma  I.  Johnson, 

Goldstein  Bldg.,  Box  260  , 
Juneau. 

ARIZONA 

President, 

A.  E.  Williams, 

1637  W.  Jefferson  St., 
Phoenix. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Elmer  Vickers,  Jr., 

206  E.  Taylor  St., 

Phoenix. 

ARKANSAS 

President, 

C.  W.  Mowery, 

1911  Albert  Pike, 

Hot  Springs. 

Secretary-T  reasurer, 

S.  V.  Zinn,  10/1o 

Donaghey  Bldg.,  Rm.  1243 

Little  Rock. 

CALIFORNIA 

President, 

Charles  W.  Real, 

826  West  St., 

Oakland. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

C.  J.  Haggerty, 

Flood  Bldg.,  Rm.  402, 

San  Francisco  2. 

COLORADO 

President, 

George  W.  Bray  field. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

James  W.  Shirley, 
Insurance  Bldg.,  Rm.  312, 
Denver  2. 
CONNECTICUT 
President, 

Timothy  Collms, 

1906  Mill  Plain  Road, 
Fairfield. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Joseph  M.  Rourke, 

1024  Main  St., 

Bridgeport  3. 


DELAWARE 
President, 

John  J.  Hartnett, 

1311  N.  Clayton  St., 

Wilmington. 

Secretary, 

Ernest  N.  Parker^ 

400  S.  Bancroft  Pkwy., 
Wilmington. 

FLORIDA 

President, 

James  A.  Harper, 

414  S.  Rosemary  St., 

West  Palm  Beach. 

Secretary-T  reasurer, 

Walter  Hoyt, 

PO  Box  828, 

Miami. 

GEORGIA 

President, 

Chas.  B.  Gramling, 

R.  R.  5,  Box  356, 

Atlanta. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Henry  IV.  Chandler, 

PO  Box  1207, 

Atlanta. 

IDAHO 
President, 

A.  W.  Galipeau, 

PO  Box  28, 

Wallace. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Leonard  Hall, 

Labor  Temple, 

613  Idaho  St., 

Boise. 

ILLINOIS 

President,  _ 

Reuben  G.  Soderstrom, 
Security  Bldg.,  Rm.  503, 

Springfield. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Victor  A.  Olander, 

666  Lake  Shore  Drive, 

Chicago. 

INDIANA  , 

President, 

Carl  H.  Mullen. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

John  Acker,  -d—.  704 

Peoples  Bank  Bldg.,  Rm.  7Ui, 
Indianapolis. 

IOWA 

President, 

A.  A.  Couch. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

J.  J.  Brown,  aio 

Paramount  Bldg.,  Rm  41  , 
Des  Moines  9. 
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KANSAS 
President, 

F.  E.  Welsh, 

643  N.  Green  St., 

Wichita  6. 

Secretary-Treasurer 
F.  E.  Black, 

^i4ewyi*ifecBldg-’  Rm-  207 • 
214  W.  6th  Street, 

Topeka. 

KENTUCKY 

President, 

Harry  F.  Petty. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Edward  H.  Weyler 

WiE™  Bldg"  Rm  l402' 
LOUISIANA 
President, 

E.  H.  Williams, 

VVard  Bldg.,  Rm.  222 
Shreveport. 

1  Secretary-Treasurer, 

E.  J.  Bourg, 

405  St.  Ferdinand  St., 

Baton  Rouge. 

MAINE 

President, 

Benjamin  J.  Dorskv 
193  Exchange  St  , 

Bangor. 

*  Secretary-Treasurer, 

Charles  O.  Dunton 
434  Pine  St., 

Rumford. 

1AlumbNudistbict  of  00 

President, 

Robert  J.  Buxbaum 
1133  Hartford  Ave., 

Baltimore. 

Secretary, 

Frank  J.  Coleman 
900  F  Street  NW., 

Washington  4. 

ASSACHUSETTS 
President, 

Thomas  W.  Bowe 

Secretary-Treasurer ' 

Kenneth  J.  Kelly, 

11  Beacon  St.,  Rm.  801 
Boston. 

tCHIGAN 
President, 

George  W.  Dean, 

14146  Mayfield  St., 

,  Detroit  5. 

Secretary, 

John  Reid, 

Bauch  Bldg.,  Rm,  306 
Bansing. 

NNESOTA 
resident, 

R-  A.  Olson. 


Secretary, 

George ’W.  Lawson, 
Labor  Temple, 

406  N.  Franklin  St., 
St.  Paul. 

MISSISSIPPI 
President, 

W.  L.  Hines, 

Austin  Bldg 
120  Walnut  St., 
Hattiesburg. 
Secretary-Treasurer 
A.  G.  Davis, 

614  Rich  Ave., 

Gulfport. 

MISSOURI 
President, 

R.  T.  Wood, 

1530  N.  Douglas  Ave., 
Springfield. 

Secretary 

Frank  J.  Murphy. 
Carmen’s  Bldg., 

[  Kansas  City. 

MONTANA 
President, 

James  D.  Graham 
Montana  Bldg.,  Rm,  17 
Helena.  ’ 

NEBRASKA 
Acting  President 
E.  F.  Noble, 

Federal  Security  Bldg  R 
Lincoln. 

•  Secretary-Treasurer 

George  F.  Williams, 

4813  Arlington  St., 
Lincoln  2. 

NEVADA 
President, 

Harry  Deapoli, 

1035  Plumas  St., 

Reno. 

Secretary-Treas  urer, 

H.  A.  Forgeron, 

715  S.  Fourth  St., 

Las  Vegas. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
President, 

Arthur  J.  Connor, 

8High  St., 
t  Nashua. 

Secretary- T  reasurer, 

Robert  L.  Peacock, 

20  High  St., 

Nashua. 

NEW  JERSEY 
President, 

P .  Marciante, 

119  Morningside  Dr 
1  renton. 

Secretary-T  reasurer, 

Vincent  J.  Murnhv 
374  Plane  St., 

Newark. 
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NEW  MEXICO 

President, 

Peter  Cooney, 

711  Gildersleeve  St., 

Santa  Fe. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Earl  J.  McDonald, 

Box  168, 

Santa  Fe. 

new  YORK 

President, 

Thomas  A.  Murray, 

265  W.  14th  Street,  Rm.  1102, 
New  York  11. 

Secretary, 

Harold  C.  Hanover, 

9  S.  Hawk  St., 

Albany  6. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
President, 

C.  A.  Fink, 

1615  Salisbury  Ave., 

Spencer. 

Secretary, 

H.  G.  Fisher, 

525  W.  Liberty  St., 

Salisbury. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 
President, 

W.  W.  Murrey, 

10  16th  Street,  South, 

Fargo. 

*  Secretary-Treasurer, 

Lawrence  J.  Mero, 

Box  1049, 

Grand  Forks. 

OHIO 

President, 

M.  J.  Lyden, 

153  S.  Jackson  St., 

Youngstown. 

i  Secretary-Treasurer, 

Philip  Hannah  {on  leave), 
2647  Welsford  Rd., 
Columbus. 

OKLAHOMA 

President, 

J  Cline  House, 

Box  No.  13,  Bethany. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Dean  I3augn>  -q  7oq 
Leonhardt  Bldg.,  Rm.  <09, 
Oklahoma  City. 

OREGON 

President, 

J.  D.  McDonald. 

Secretary, 
j  T.  Marr, 

Labor  Temple,  Rm.  506, 
4th  &  Jefferson  Sts., 
Portland  4. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Tt£2Z\.  McDevitt. 


Secretary-Treasurer, 

Earl  C.  Bohr, 

Front  and  Pine  Sts., 
Harrisburg. 

|  (Free^ Federation  of  Workingmen), 
President, 

P.  Rivera  Martinez. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Nicholas  Nogueras  Rnera, 
Box  270, 

San  Juan. 

RHODE  ISLAND 
President,  . 

Arthur  W.  Devine, 

173  Puritan  Drive, 

Norwood  8. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Daniel  A.  W  hite, 

145  Knowlton  St., 

Riverside. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

President, 

Earl  R.  Britton, 

3215  Wilmot  Ave., 
Columbia. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Fred  Hatchell, 

2736  Wheat  St., 

Columbia. 

SOUT,H  DAKOTA 

President, 

Albert  J.  Maag, 

721  3rd  Street,  SL., 

Huron. 

Secret  ar  y-Treasurer , 

Francis  McDonald 
106%  S.  Wr  ay  land  Ave., 
Sioux  Falls. 

TENNESSEE 
President, 

John  L.  Hand, 

540  Vine  St., 

Chattanooga. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

John  H.  Conroy, 

Warner  Bldg.,  Rm 
Nashville. 
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TEXAS 

President, 

MVSie  Bldg.,  Rm.  416, 
Dallas. 

Secretary, 

Harrv  W.  Acreman, 

Littlefield  Bldg.,  Rm.  703, 
Austin  15. 

I  UTAH 

President, 

Fullmer  H.  Latter, 

2063  Stratford  Ave., 

I  Salt  Lake  City. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

1  J.  R.  Wilson, 

535  Garden  Ave., 

Salt  Lake  City. 
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VERMONT 

President, 

Andrew  Mitchell, 

118  Summer  St.  ’ 

Barre. 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Robert  Sinclair  ’ 

7  Murray  St., 

Barre. 

VIRGINIA 

President, 

J-  S.  Smith, 

P-  O.  Box  358, 

Buckroe  Beach. 
Secretary-Treasurer 
I.  C.  Welsted,  ’ 

Nor£lkU’  423  E'  Freemason  St-. 
WASHINGTON 
President, 

E.  M.  Weston 
2800  First  Ave' 

Seattle  1. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 
President, 

E.  A.  Carter. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Volney  Andrews 

Ch°aTrn?d8-'  *"“■  307-30,, 

WISCONSIN 
President, 

George  A.  Haberman. 

*  Secretary-Treasurer 

oV,  llam  Eagorsne, 

ffijssr- B,ock- 

1  WYOMING 
President, 

Martin  Cahill. 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Paul  O’Brien, 

Lock  Drawer  892 
Cheyenne. 


STATE  INDUSTRIAL 

Affiliated  With  the  Congress 

ALABAMA 

President,  . 

Carey  E.  II ai gier. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

£K’ tSSS-k  Bldg-,  E»om 
209, 

Birmingham  8. 

ARKANSAS 

President, 

KSW  Hall,  Box  287 
Benton. 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Charles  M.  Cotton, 

721/4  Garrison  Ave., 

Fort  Smith. 

CALIFORNIA 

President, 

Morris  Zusman, 

5851  S.  Avalon  Blvd., 

Los  Angeles  3. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Mervyn  Rathborne,  . 

150  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  Bm.  305, 
San  Francisco  2. 

COLORADO 

President, 

Frank  Pechmk, 

123d  Eiler  Ave., 

Pueblo. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Eugene  Rosati, 

Denham  Bldg.,  Rm.  518, 

Denver  2. 

CONNECTICUT 

President, 

Edward  J.  Lavery, 

556  W.  Taft  St., 

Bridgeport. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

John  J.  Driscoll, 

168  E.  Mam  St., 

Waterbury  22. 

FLORIDA 

President, 

John  G.  Lackner, 

433  W.  Bay  St., 

Jacksonville. 

State  Director 

Charles  Smolikott, 

730  W.  Flagler  St., 

Miami. 

GEORGIA 

President, 

C.  H.  Gillman. 


UNION  COUNCILS 

of  Industrial  Organizations 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

L.  A.  Gossett, 

75  Ivy  St.,  NE., 

Atlanta  3. 

ILLINOIS 

President, 

Samuel  Levin 
333  S.  Ashland  Blvd., 
Chicago. 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Maurice  McElhgott, 

205  W.  Wacker  Dr., 
Chicago. 

IOWA-NEBRASKA 
President, 

Hubert  Lockard. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Orvel  T.  Champ, 
Teachout  Bldg.,  Rm-  600, 
Des  Moines  9,  Iowa. 

INDIANA 
President, 

James  McEwan, 

R.  R.  No.  5,  Box  <00, 
South  Bend. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Walter  Frisbie, 

229  W.  Washington  or., 
Indianapolis  4. 

I  KANSAS 

President, 

Willard  Murphy. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

H.  J.  Vount, 

719  Minnesota  Ave., 
Kansas  City  14. 

I  KENTUCKY 
President, 

Al  Whitehouse, 

Keith  Bldg.,  Rm.  806, 
Cincinnati  2,  Ohio. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Fred  Foss,  _ 

300  W.  Main  St., 
Louisville. 

MAINE 

President, 

George  Jabar, 

277  Lisbon  St^, 
Lewiston. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

R.  B.  Fitzpatrick, 

293  State  St., 
Portland  3. 
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MAR\  LAND-DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 
President, 

Ulisse  DeDominicis. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

John  Ivlauzenberg, 
O’Sullivan  Bldg.,  Rm.  1028, 
Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

President, 

Joseph  Salerno. 

Secretary, 

J.  William  Belanger, 

73  Tremont  St.,  Rm.  525. 
Boston. 

MICHIGAN 

President, 

August  Scholle, 

Hofmann  Bldg.,  Rm.  409 
Detroit  1. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Barney  Hopkins, 

Hofmann  Bldg.,  Rm.  803, 
Detroit  1. 

MINNESOTA 

President, 

W  alter  J.  Smith. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

Rodney  C.  Jacobson, 

Lumber  Exchange  Bldg.,  Rm 
Minneapolis  1. 

MISSOURI 

President, 

Harold  Edwards, 

Scarritt  Bldg.,  Rm.  1125 
Kansas  City. 

Secretary, 

James  A.  Davis, 

223a  E.  High  St., 

Jefferson  City. 

MONTANA 

President, 

Mike  Lacey, 

2408  Princeton, 

Butte. 

Secretary, 

Charles  McLean, 

1003  E.  Fourth  St., 

Anaconda. 

EW  HAMPSHIRE 
President, 

J.  Harold  Daoust. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

Francis  Phelan, 

21  High  St., 

Nashua. 

EW  JERSEY 
President, 

Carl  Holderman. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

Peter  Flynn, 

17  William  &t., 

Newark  3. 


NEW  YORK 
President, 

Louis  Hollander. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

Harold  J.  Garno, 

101  W.  31st  Street, 

New  York  1. 

OHIO 
President, 

Jack  Kroll. 

Secretary- Treasurer, 

William  Lavelle. 

218  E.  State  St., 

Columbus  15. 

OKLAHOMA 
President, 

Albert  W.  Mitchell 
1209  W.  Second  St.’, 

Tulsa. 

Secretary-Treasurer 
Arthur  L.  Cross, 

1631  N.  Boston, 

Tulsa  6. 

OREGON 
President, 

John  McKenna. 

Secretary- Treasurer, 

Stanley  Earl, 

Woodlark  Bldg.,  Rm.  505, 
1001,  Portland  5. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
President, 

Harry  Boyer. 

Secretary, 

Harry  Block, 

Dauphin  Bldg.,  Rm.  508 
Harrisburg. 

RHODE  ISLAND 
President, 

Frank  Benti, 

511  Westminster  St.,  Rm.  313 
Providence.  ’ 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Antonio  Di  Pinto, 

21  Powhatan  St., 

Providence. 

TENNESSEE 
President, 

W.  A.  Copeland, 

66  S.  Third  St., 

Memphis  3. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

Mathew  Lynch, 

Exchange  Bldg.’,  Rm.  400, 
Nashville  3. 

TEXAS 
President, 

James  E.  Ward, 

1810  W.  Capital  Ave., 

Houston. 

Executive  Secretary 
W.  M.  Akin, 

Littlefield  Bldg.,  Rm.  202 
Austin. 
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UTAH 

President, 

Clarence  L.  Pal™eI,’, 
23  E.  First  South 
Salt  Lake  City. 


Secretary-Treasurer, 

A.  A.  Fisher, 

706  Smith  Tower, 
Seattle  4. 


VERMONT 
President, 

John  O.  Lawson, 
289  N.  Main  St., 
Barre. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Daniel  Dyshlevich 
111%  Clinton  St., 

Springfield. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

President, 

John  B.  Easton. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Albert  D.  Viller, 
Peoples  Bldg., 
Charleston  23. 


VIRGINIA 
President, 

Charles  C.  Webber. 
Secretary-T  reasurer, 
Lloyd  Vaughn 
110  N.  Eighth  St., 
Richmond  19. 
WASHINGTON 
President, 

Robert  Ferguson. 


WISCONSIN 
President, 

Herman  Steffes. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

John  M.  Sorenson, 

332  W.  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Km.  <suo, 
Milwaukee. 


WYOMING 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

W.  A.  Urban 

Box  185,  301  N.  Eighth  St., 
Parco. 


UNION  RESEARCH  DIRECTORS 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

Florence  Thorne,  Director 
Margaret  Scattergood 
Glenn  Slaughter 
Peter  Henle 
Boris  Shiskin,  Economist 

CONGRESS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Kermit  Eby,  Director 
Katherine  P.  Ellickson 
Stanley  Ruttenberg 

national  and  international  unions 


Organization 

tir  Line  Pilots 
lutomobile  Workers 
Liitomobile  Workers 
iakery  Workers 
boilermakers 
brewery  Workers 
uilding  Service  Employees 
arpenters  &  Joiners 
ement  Workers 
hemical  Workers 
igar  Makers 
othing  Workers 
immunieations  Ass’n 
ectrical  Workers 
ectrical  Workers 
igineers,  Operating 
rm  Equipment  Workers 
od  &  Allied  Workers 
r  &  Leather  Workers 
rn it u re  W’orkers 
rment  Workers,  Ladies’ 

3  &  Chemical  Workers 
83  &  Silica  Sand  Workers 
ve  Workers 

iters  &  Millinery  Workers 
:el  &  Restaurant  Employees 
ustrial  Workers  of  the  World 
ndry  Workers 
omotive  Firemen 
gshoremen  &  Warehousemen 
Jflinists 

ntenance  of  Wray  Employes 
«tary- Treasurer  serves  as  research  director. 
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tion 

AFL 

AFL 

CIO 

AFL 

AFL 

CIO 

AFL 

AFL 

AFL 

AFL 

AFL 

CIO 

CIO 

CIO 

AFL 

AFL 

CIO 

CIO 

CIO 

CIO 

AFL 

CIO 

CIO 

AFL 

AFL 

AFL 

Ind. 

AFL 

Ind. 

CIO 

Ind. 

AFL 


Research  Director 

R.  L.  Oakman 
George  G.  Kiebler 
James  Wishart 
A.  W.  Myrup 
Thomas  L.  Wands 
W  illiam  J.  Kromelbei 
Anthony  G.  Weinlein 
I  aul  H.  Connelley 
Anne  S.  Woll 
M.  L.  Preston 
J.  H.  Korson 
Gladys  A.  Dickason 
Geraldine  Shandros 
Aathan  Spero 
Marion  Hedges 
Herbert  Woods 
Aaron  Cantor 
J-  M.  Califf 
George  Kleinman 
Sara  M.  Siegel 
Lazare  Teper 
William  Ross 
Leland  Beard 
Agnes  Nestor 
Alfred  Braunthal 
W.  R.  Wasson 
Fred  Thompson 
Herbert  S.  Shockney 
Harry  Arries 
Lincoln  Fairley 
Carl  Huhndorff 
Frank  Noakes 
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Organization 

Marine  &  Shipbuilding  Workers 
Maritime  Union 
Meat  Cutters 
Metal  Trades  Dept. 

Metal  Workers 
Mine  &  Smelter  Workers 
Mine  Workers 
District  50 
Newspaper  Guild 
Office  Employes 
Office  &  Professional  Workers 

Oil  Workers 
Packinghouse  Workers 
Packinghouse  Workers 
Paper  Makers 
Paperworkers 

Playthings  &  Novelty  Workers 

Plumbing  &  Pipe  Fitting 
Pocketbook  &  Novelty  Workers 
Post  Office  Motor  Vehicle  Employes 
Postal  Employees 
Printing  Pressmen 
Public  Workers 
Pulp  &  Paper  Mill  Workers 
Railroad  Shopcrafts 
Railroad  Telegraphers 
Railroad  Trainmen 
Railroad  Yardmasters  of  V  A. 

Railway  Clerks 
Railway  Employes’  Dept. 

Retail  Clerks 
Retail  &  Wholesale 
Rubber  Workers 
Salaried  Unions 
Shoe  Workers 

Shoeworkers,  Lewiston  &  Auburn 
State  &  Municipal  Employees 
Steelworkers 
Teamsters 

Telegraphers,  Commercial 
Telephone  Workers 
Textile  Workers 
Textile  Workers 
Dyers 

Hosiery  Workers 
Transport  Service  Employees 
Transport  Workers 
Typographical  Union 
Upholsterers 
Woodworkers 

•Secretary-Treasurer  serves  as  research  director 
••President  serves  as  research  director. 
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AFL 
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Ind. 

Frank  0.  Edwards* 

CIO 
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AFL 
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E.  E.  Kennedy  and  R. 

CIO 

Ralph  Novak 

AFL 

Paul  Hutchings** 

CIO 

John  Stanley 

CIO 

Elwood  E.  Phelps 

Ind. 

Lawrence  Beilfuss 

CIO 

Lyle  Cooper 

AFL 

Bart  L.  Tidland 

CIO 

Nat  Goldfinger 

CIO 

Morris  Stone 

AFL 

George  Brown 

Ind. 

Ossip  Walinsky 

Ind. 

Paul  M.  Castiglioni 

Ind. 

William  C.  Jason,  Jr. 

AFL 

H.  A.  Aarons 

CIO 

Josephine  Metcalf 

AFL 

George  W.  Brooks 

Ind. 

Paul  D.  Reese 

AFL 

Ray  J.  Westfall 

_ _  X  4- 
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View  of  web  rotary  press  showing  pressman  checking  the  tension  of 
the  paper  before  starting  the  run.  Journeyman  in  background  is 
fitting  stereotype  plates  on  the  rollers  and  regulating  the  flow  of  ink. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  1, 1947. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  report  on  a  study  of  employment  outlook  in 
piinting  occupations.  Uiis  is  one  of  a  series  of  occupational  studies,  conducted  in  the 
Bureau  s  Occupational  Outlook  Division  for  use  in  vocational  counseling  of  veterans, 
young  people  in  school,  and  others  interested  in  choosing  a  field  of  work. 

The  report  was  prepared  by  Samuel  Vernoff,  under  the  supervision  of  Helen  Wood. 
Doris  M.  Graham  performed  the  library  research  and  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the 
report.  Sections  on  earnings  were  prepared  with  the  help  of  Donald  H.  Gerrish,  of  the 
Bureau’s  Wage  Analysis  Branch,  and  are  based  largely  on  data  collected  by  that  Branch. 
The  Bureau  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  generous  assistance  received  from  the  Printing 
Industi ies  of  Ameiica  (Fred  J.  Hartman,  educational  director),  the  GraDhic  Arts  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Washington,  D.  C.  (George  I.  Mallonee,  executive  secretary),  other  trade 
associations,  and  the  Joint  Lithographic  Advisory  Council ;  from  officials  of  many  unions; 
from  members  of  the  staffs  of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing,  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  and  other  Government  agencies. 

Ewan  Claoue,  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Hon.  L.  B.  Schwellenbach, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK  IN  PRINTING  OCCUPATIONS 


Introduction 


Printing  is  an  art,  a  great  industry,  and  one  o i 

°  llef  means  of  communication.  Developed  in 
ermany  a  out  five  hundred  years  ago,  prying 
.ade  possible  the  extension  of  education  As 

rated  books  and  pamphlets  multiplied  and  news- 

ipeis  began  to  be  published,  they  played  a  .,r<-,t 
.«  n,  spreading  ideas,  influencing  p„bL  o^“ 

:d  anlmg  the  people  to  obtain  a  voice  in  govern- 
Mt  Their  contribution  to  the  growth  of  democ 
f  WaS  !°  fuJldamental  that  freedom  of  the  press 
one  of  the  basic  rights  incorporated  in  the  first 

lendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution 


Over  000,000  men  and  women  made  their  living 
in  the  printing  industries  in  194P*  M  i  ^ 

be.S:tt : “A-  * 

“  Pai'ts  of  thr„:r  i„Ji“  ^  fo™<' 
as  biff  cities  M-.nxr  ■  n  smalJ  towns  as  well 
ness  for  themselves.^ P''">t."g  craftsmen  are  in  busi- 


The  Printing  Industries 


’rintmg  plants  supply  us  with  a  great  v^rietv 
^oducts-ranging  from  newspa^l 

yds,  from  books  to  advertising  circulars  from 

8r  money  to  labels.  ’  Ir°m 

be  establishments  engaged  in  newspaper  nrint 

E  r  -  ” 

. . ,ews,,,",e" 

™  J°b  shop  is  so  small  thnt  „  .  7 

K;n::'Ae,^'s  'r h 

„g.  "  Val"e  oi  outP“t  than  newspaper 


Periodicals  and  books  are  the  next  largest  print 
“f.  “dustr,es-  Smaller  industries  J  e  )!  i 

s:aS;sr^trthep-inti',gt . - 

work  for  pitting  Stop!  ^Tddr  «  °*W 
government  ^ agencies  Tib'1""  ”*  “1*^ 

^est  printing  pSttlTr^rUnS 

States  Government  Printing  Office  in  W  i- 

j)  *=  vfince  in  \v  ashmgton, 


by  C!h“  CenHiw  ®/  Jtanifactf  1"  buIlpt,n  iN  that 

appendix,  which  also  gives  lignr  '  ,f  ’8  ‘,,H0U88e<*  in  the 
mpI\t8'  ™<»e  of  products  L]  ""  *be  number  «f  Mtabllsh- 

employees  in  each  industry  (see  j,.  30"  ber  °f  proPrtetor8  and 
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NEWSPAPER  AND  JOB  SHOPS  EMPLOY 
MOST  PRINTING  WORKERS 

NrBP|^T^pLAoNovrl?oNrulfHl^:^^3^Ts 


INDUSTRY 


NUMBER  OF  PLANTS 

THOUSANDS 

5  10 _ «5 


2 


g.eat -about  SShOOtulwiS^SH^ff'*'-* 
outSKle  the  printing  industries.  Only  on?  grol 
of  manufacturing  industries  (food  processing)  in 
eluded  more  establishments  than  this.  Some 
printing  plants  are  million-dollar  enterprises  with 
hundreds  of  employees,  but  a  great  rnimber  of 
li  mting  plants  are  very  small.  In  1939,  there 
were  about  14,000  shops  (over  a  third  of  the  totari 
with  an  output  valued  at  less  than  $5,000  a  year 

A  In  6  f  Wlt  1  °nly  1  worker’ the  owner  himself 

Almost  every  small  town  has  a  printing  shop  of 

some  kind— frequently  a  small  newspaper  plant 
winch  also  handles  any  job  printing  needed  in 
the  community.  However,  a  large  na^of  th 
country’s  printing  is  done  in  10  industrial  een! 


about  h“lf  a,nd]|M,nn<i»P<>lis-St.  Paul.  In  1!«»; 
•  >'t  halt  of  all  employees  in  the  printing  and 

allied  industries  were  in  these  centers  I„  "f 

du'we's  tl!’""'"18'  a’Kl  80,116  °f  tlle  smaller  in- 
’  K  P1  oportion  of  employees  in  the  10 
nudor  centers  was  even  greater'  the  prop  io 
Mas,  however,  much  less  (only  32  percent  >  in  , 
newspaper  industry,  since  there  are  a  grea't  Zany 

conn  ry  In  addV^68  SCa“6red  thr'™Sb°ut  the 
Va. ;  Hammond,  Hid)  and 


”“f  metl‘°ds  °f  Printi,«  “re 

Jress,  lithography,  and  gravure. 

In  letterpress  (or  relief)  printing,  the  letters 
lDd  d6SlgllS  to  be  ^produced  are  raised  above  the 

^rSctuT  °f  Ihe  type  °r  the  Press  Plate. 

nlv  o  1  f?  Pnntmg  18  d0ne’  ink  is  applied 
y  o  the  letters  and  designs,  usually  by  means 
r  an  inking  roller.  J  tins 

I"  lithography  (or  offset  printing),  the  plate  is 
ico  1,  or  neatly  so,  with  both  the  Sigea,^! 
a  e  aieas  on  the  same  level,  instead  of  on  dif- 

■  levels  as  in  letterpress  and  gravure  work 
hography  makes  use  of  the  principle  that  grease 
d  water  repe,  each  other.  The  image  arSH 

ZZZl  Wlth  a  greasy  to 

1  'be  gteasy  printing  i„k  will  adhere.  On 
press,  the  plate  is  moistened  with  water  befor  e 

",e  r6SUlt  that  0-  image 
.  take  „p  the  greasy  ink  from  the  inking  roller 
tn  eravnre  (or  intaglio)  work,  the  relation  be" 
P' ,nt|ng  and  nonprinting  areas  of  the 

■  opposite  to  that  in  letterpress.  The  letters 

t^and^are0^)  pidlf  ed  are  cut  or  etched  in  to  the 
to  l,  ‘  e  be'ow  the  nonprinting  surface.  Ink 

e  -s  ft  nPPl,ed  \°  th6  P'»tc-  but  the  sitr- 

•  wlped  or  scraped,  leaving  ink  onlv 

rr\  1,1  Printing,  sue,  io/is  creaftd! 
Jiffs  the  ink  out  onto  the  paper 

riferpress  is  the  oldest  and  by  far  thn  m  i 
■non  printing  process.  Practica%  ne™_‘ 


The  Methods  of  Printing 


P  P6rS;  Tf  b°oks  a,,d  magazines,  and  most  com- 
e.cial  jobs  are  printed  by  this  method.  The 

plTtes  fT  y  PhotoanSraving  shops  (which  make 

an  1  other  Z  “f  Orations 

and  other  copy  that  cannot  he  .set  up  in  type,  and 

by  stereotyping  and  electrotyping  shop.;  (which 

m  !r“vh,m  f  d"PliCateS  °f  f°™*  and  plioto- 
ngravmgs,  f„r  „se  as  press  lgtes) 

letterpress  printing. 

Lithography,  though  still  much  less  common 
an  ett  ess  work,  is  the  most  rapid, y  grow”" 
method  of  reproduction.  Practicallv  nil  h 
printed  by  the  relief  process  are  also  produced  by 
lithography-including,  f„r  example,  books 
endars,  maps,  posters,  labels,  office  forms  sheet 

onmefti  T"  ^7*^.  Almos '  al1  Printing 

is  done  by  thismethod!*16  PnntlnSon  rouSh  paper 
Gravure  printing,  the  least  common  process  is 

Thp  i  i  '  •  UK  hdI  or  machme  engravino- 

Ur  beautiful  picture  supplements  of  some  S  n.' 

also  n  some  printing  on  metal  and  metal  fo! 
SIS  cardT^and  S? 
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hand  co«rosrroRs ^E0^Agg^ORS 

JSiSiSJ 
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COMPOSING-ROOM  OCCUPATIONS 

COMPOSITORS  AND  TYPESETTERS,  HAND 
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LINOTYPE  OPERATORS 


monotype  keyboard  operators 

PROOFREADERS 


monotype  caster  operators 


electrotypers  and  stereotypers 


photoengravers  and  rotogravure 
photoengravers 


lithographic  occupations 


platemakers 
artists  and  letterers 

CAMERAMEN 


CUTTERS 


PRESSROOM  OCCUPATIONS 

PRESSMEN  AND  PLATE  PRINTERS 


PRESS  ASSISTANTS 


bindery  occupations 

BINDERY  WORKERS,  SEMI-SKILLED 


bookbinders 


THOUSANDS  OF  WORKERS 
40  _ 60 _ 


80 


*1 


100 
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based  ON  1940  CENSUS  OF 


POPULATION  AND  OTHER  SOURCE^ 


The  all-round  printer,  skilled  in  typesetting  and 
also  in  operating  a  press,  was  the  typical  printing 

:°nfu:rvUPst0  posing  years  of  the  nineteenlf 
my.  Some  craftsmen  who  are  adept  in  both 
these  kinds  of  work  are  still  employed  in  small 
newspaper  and  job  shops.  In  the  printing  Mus 
tr.es,  as  »  -hole,  they  are,  however,  greatly  „ut- 
umbeied  by  specialized  craftsmen  ami  'semi- 
skilled  employees. 

The  largest  group  of  skilled  and  semiskilled 
workers  are  in  the  composing  room,  the  depart 
■nent  respons.ble  for  typesetting.  Other  nfah  r 
groups  the  printing  pressmen'and  their  ,S- 

“ vem  irr rre  and  ro‘<*~™a  Photoen- 
;i  av  ei  s,  electrotypers  and  sterotypers  Htlio 

corkers  Th  b°olibin<lels  “d  bindery 

m  l  ,  C  2  shows  the  mmber  of  people 
amoved  m  1940  in  each  of  the  main  occupations 
ii  these  categories.  * 

Besides  the  occupations  shown  in  chart  2  there 
re  many  other  small  groups  of  skilled  or  s™ 

1  d  priming  workers.  In  some  plants,  espe- 

on  work'f  PTT  lndu*y,  the  composing 
om  work  force  includes  Ludlow  operators,  who 

vpoo machine  kno™  as  hhe  Ludlow 
.  b  ap«-  Big  composing  rooms  nearly  always 
Ploy  one  or  more  “stonemen,”  who  place  the 
iges  of  type  m  the  large  type  forms  in  which  they  . 
ve  the  department.  Another  small  group  of 
heis  found  in  large  plants  are  the  mechanics 
specialize  in  repairing  and  adjusting  type¬ 


setting  machines,  printing  presses,  or  bindery 
machines.  Steel-  and  copper-plate  engravers  on 

shop”  1  TI  an<1’  W°rk  mainly  in  sma11  engraving 
the  nV  i  'P  r  ?r  etch  lettering  and  designs  in 

the  plates,  by  hand  or  machine.  ' 

■ludUmm  ‘’r' °CCUP“,i0”s  indicated  in  the  chart 
'  d the  T'  eced>ng  paragraph  are  skilled  jobs.  The 

“  “"f0™  press  assistants  and  binder 
X  whose  jobs  are  semiskilled,  as  are  those 
Of  many  monotype  caster  operators  a  nd  some  lit ],„- 
graphic  workers.  Proofreaders  in  nonunion  shops 
are  sometimes  classed  as  clerical  employees.  ‘ 

Ill  skilled  occupations  practically  all  the  work- 

ZZme"-  HreVer’  semiskilled 

woikeis,  especially  m  binderies,  are  women  Ne- 

bioes  are  rarely  employed  in  skilled  jobs  except 

ri!e  NeC  '''  Print  n6WSpapers  <«her  items  for 
be  Negro  community.  A  greater  number  are  e,„- 

pkyyed  in  semiskilled  occupations 

lo  complete  the  picture  of  the  printing  work 

f°rce,  the  professional,  administrative  clerical 

md  ^skilled  employees  of  printing  plants  slmnl  1 

be  mentioned.  The  chief  professiS torket "re 

,  !f01t,lng  alld  ed't«rial  staffs  of  newspaners 
and  Other  houses  that  do  their  own  publishing  T„ 
addition,  all  sizable  plants  have  executives“esti 

a„d°M  S“  eS“?’  ste"o«raphers  and  other  c’lerks. 
find  laborers  of  various  tvnp<s  rri  1 

usually  have  duties  much 

personnel  in  other  industries.  1  ° 


Employment  Prospects 


primil  ,  m“7  th°USands  of  J°b  openings 

uc  f  S  I’’6  next  few  years,  including 
,i  uial  nUm  °f  traini,l«  opportunities; 

It  the  end  of  World  War  II  there  were  marked 
beforeTb  1,1  almc°-St  "eolations.  How¬ 
ry  10  skilled  T  1 1,1 at>o"t  1  °ut  of 

unemtwed^  Tv™ ^  Printin*  workers 
r  Pear  R  '  P  SltUat,on  1ui<*'y  changed 
atwd  f  "  ’  7he"  many  workers  went  into 

rmed  forces  and  into  war  industries.  In  ad- 

,  there  were,  of  course,  .some  retirements  and 
;  Replacements  could  no,  he  obtained  in 
numbers,  because  of  the  Nation-wide 

739342° — 47 _ 2 


tieuTariyS't  **  W°UW  be  *  was  par- 

uJarly  hard  to  recru.t  young  men  for  training 

relfirW  f 6  “  °f  the  War’  have  bee7,' 

"  n,g  former  employees  and  have  taken  on 

efod  "“'"y  new  trainees.  The  number  of  p,„du<- 
on  workers  employed  has  risen  steadily  (by  about 
a  fourth  between  September  1945  a„,i  Deccnbe, 
1M6  n  the prmting industriesas  a  whole).  There 
a. e  still  shortages  of  journeymen  in  „,!} 

of  the  country,  however.  The  outlook' of  f 
greater  and  greater  activdv  i  ls  01 

all  branches  at  printing  !  1 X  111 

few  years,  because  of  growing  demand  "T  ""I 

products  such  as  advertising 
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supplies,  am 

other  factors.  Unusually  large  numbers  of  job 
openings  owing  to  retirements  and  deaths  may 
,Lo  be  expected  for  a  while,  because  of  the  post¬ 
ponement  of  retirements  during  and  since  the  war 
and  the  fact  that  the  average  age  of  journeymen 
"fore  higher  than  before  For  all  these 
reasons,  it  will  generally  be  easy  foi  skil  e  wor 
ers  to  get  jobs  during  the  years  immediately  ahead 
In  addition,  there  should  continue  to  be  a  good 
many  training  opportunities  although  the  num¬ 
bers  of  apprentices  who  may  be  employed  at  any 
time  are  limited  by  the  ratios  of  apprentices  to 
journeymen  established  by  union  agreements 
Veterans  with  related  civilian  or  military  training 
and  experience  will  generally  be  given  preferenc 
for  apprentice  positions.  Some  of  them  should  be 
able  to  obtain  advanced  status  as  learners,  instead 

of  being  hired  as  beginners.  , 

Openings  for  newcomers  will  probably  be  fewer 


i^^S^S^havebeenreached.  Hov  ev  er 
workers  who  now  have  jobs  in  the  printing  fie  c 
or  who  obtain  them  “while  the  getting  is  good 
are  likely  to  be  able  to  hold  them  indefinitely. 
Printing  employment  tends  to  be  less  affec  e<  ' 
declines  in  general  business  activity  than  employ¬ 
ment  in  manufacturing  as  a  whole.  Moreover, 
the  long-run  trend  in  employment  is  upward  m 

most  printing  occupations. 

In  general,  the  largest  number  of  job  openings 
will  be  in  the  printing  centers  previously  men¬ 
tioned  (p.  3).  Opportunities  will,  however,  >e  I 
more  scattered  in  some  branches  of  printing  than 
in  others.  They  will,  for  example,  be  more  wide¬ 
spread  in  newspaper  than  in  job  printing:  but  in 
lithography,  they  will  be  concentrated  in  the  major 
centers  to  a  greater  extent  than  m  either  of  these 
industries.  In  all  branches  of  printing,  competi¬ 
tion  for  jobs  is  likely  to  be  keenest  in  largest 

cities. 


Earnings 


Earnings  tend  to  be  higher  in  printing  than  m 
many  other  industries,  owing  to  the  large  number 
of  skilled  workers  employed,  the  strong  mfluence 
of  the  printing  unions,  and  other  factors.  In  1W0 
wage  earners  in  book  and  job  shops  averaged  81 
cents  an  hour;  newspaper  and  periodical  plants, 
$1  03.  By  comparison,  the  average  for  all  man  - 
facturing  was  only  66  cents  an  hour.  In  no  other 
manufacturing  industry  for  which  -formation 
was  available  were  average  earnings  as  high  as 
newspaper  and  periodical  plants.  V1S  Wc 
true  during  1946,  when  earnings  averaged  $1- 
In  hour  in  book  and  job  shops  and 
papers  and  periodicals,  compared  with  $1.0b 

manufacturing. 

What  an  individual  printing  worker  can  expect 
to  make  varies  greatly  from  one  occupation  to  an¬ 
other,  as  well  as  from  city  to  city,  and  m  otlie 
ways.  The  best  source  of  information  on  wages 
in  different  occupations  are  union  wage  scales. 
These  scales  are  the  minimum  rates  paid  um  ei 
collective-bargaining  agreements  and  are  usual  y 
uniform  for  each  occupation  m  a  given  loca  y. 
They  are,  in  general,  representative  of  w  age  < 
in  skilled  and  semiskilled  printing  trades,  which 
are  all  highly  organized.2 


In  July  1946,  union  wage  scales  averaged  about 
$1.58  an  hour.  For  the  skilled  workers,  rates  were 
generally  between  $1.30  and  $2.00  an  hour ;  for  the 
others,  they  were  usually  between  70  cents  and 
$1  30.  Since  July  1946,  wage  scales  have  increased 
further  in  many  large  cities.  Chart  3  shows  the 
average  wage  rates  for  most  of  the  major  trad  . 
Later  sections  of  this  bulletin  give  additional  in¬ 
formation  on  wages  in  these  and  other  occupations 
A  detailed  table  on  union  wage  rates  m  differen 
cities  is  included  in  the  appendix  (p.  31 ) . 

The  wage  scales  that  have  been  cited  are  the 
basic  rates  received  by  employees  on  day  shifts. 
In  most  printing  plants,  as  in  many  other  man¬ 
ufacturing  establishments,  workers  are  paid  tin 
and  a  half  for  overtime  work  not  only  above  . 
standard  number  of  hours  a  week  but  also  abovi 
8  hours  a  day.  The  standard  workweek  is  usua  11 
37*/2  hours  in  newspaper  plants.  In  other  pnn 
ing  shops,  it  is  usually  40  hours.  Work  on 
days  and  holidays  is  customarily  paid  for  at  tini 


-  Union  wage  scales  are  not  ^^^££5 
Moreover,  they  do  not  include  ‘re  not  cor 

special  payments  or  bonuses.  As  <  .  nrecedif 

paragraph,  which  include  aU  types  ot  M„e  P  . 
all  wage  earners. 
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CHART  3 


WAGE  RATES  IN  PRINTING  TRADES 

^  ;;D™~  ,rs 

JULY  I,  1946 
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STEREOTYPERS 

OTHER  PRINTING  SHOPS 

PHOTOENGRAVERS 

electrotypers 

COMPOSING-MACHINE  OPERATORS 
COMPOSITORS,  HAND 
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BOOKBINDERS 
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Often  includes  Sundays  and  work  has 

wo  k  .  nsuai  on  holidays;  however,  time  and 

taK  time  is  paid  for  these  days  only 

L  they  are  not  part  of  the  employee  s  regular 

'f  f  Nieht-shift  workers  in  union  shops  gen- 
shitt.  rsignt  hiiut  40-hour 

e rally  receive  about  $5  ^visions 

week.  There  are  many  other  types  ot  p 

for  overtime  and  special  rates  of  pay. 

How  much  workers  earn  durrng  a  yea.  depends 

J  on*  on  their  rates  of  pay  but  also  on  how 


earnings  than  those  in  many  other  industn  . 
Earnings  tend  to  be  especially  steady  m  news- 

PTaldW Mentions  are  called  for  by  most  wage 
agreements.  The  majority  of  union |  " 

reive  2  weeks’  vacation  with  pay  after  ly 
employment.  In  addition,  the 
are  noted  for  welfare  provisions  for  then  mem 
bers;  for  example,  pensions,  sanitarium  facilities, 
and  educational  programs. 


Labor  Organization 


plants  are  covered  by  closed  si  - 
under  which  all  workers  in  specified  trades^ 
to  belong  to  the  appropriate  umo m  Cmon  .  m 
hers  are  also  often  employed  m  plants  na  b 

U11 The“"^' major  unions  of  printing  workers. 
Five  are  craft  unions  affiliated  with  the  America 
Federation  of  Lahor-the  Interna tmnal  Typo_ 
„i  TTnion,  International  1  iintine 
Sen’s  and  Assistants’  Union  of  North  Amerrca 
International  Photo-Engravers’  Union  of  North 

of1  Bookbinders. 

Lithographers  of  America,  or  o{ 

^S^^Or^ons. 

Most  typesetters  and  <*“ 
workers  are  reprinted  *  and  job 


union  men  or  the  union  shop  chairmen  usually  do 
the  hiring,  disciplining,  and  firing  of  conilw^g 

A— s’  union.  T^  large  ma^of  htho- 

^CoeUSfare  almost  completely  organ- 
ized  by  the  International  Photo-Engrav  eis  m 
of  North  America.  The  proportion  of  s  ereo- 

^  P-  and  electrotvpers  urd(Uiized  hy  the^nterna- 

tional  Stereotypers’  and  Electrotype 
“u"\JJ'in  binderies  are  no,  so 

Tnfprnational  Brotherhood  of  Bookbmdeis. 
JportioS  of  workers  belonging  to  this  muon, 
higher  among  journeymen  than  among  less-skdle 

employees. 


Apprenticeship  is  the  accepted  way  of  entering 
Appien  i  .  With  very  rare  ex- 

skilled  printing  occupations.  W 

q,lp riming  apprenticeships  usually  last .  imm l  4  to 
0  years,  depending  on  the  occupatmn  andjheamo 
the  shop  is  union  or  nonunion.  1  65 


How  To  Enter  Printing  Occupations 


gram  covers  all  phases  of  the 

almost  always  includes  classes  in  •  , 

subjects  as  well  as  training  on  the  job. 
apprentice  starts  out,  he  is  usually  paid  30  or 
percent  of  the  wage  rate  for  jom-ymen  H„ 
ever,  his  pay  is  increased  once  •£%£££  , 
in  the  final  year  or  half-year  of  tramnw, 
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Men  who  have  had  some  experience  in  thp  trn  l 
in  either  civilian  life  or  in  the  armed  forces  can 
often  obtain  credit  for  this.  They  will  then  sti'rt 

out  at  a  wage  above  the  beginning  apprentice  rite 

men  wil^b^reducwi116  the^  become  Journey- 

sr^s^sen,mentdui-in--^ 

«yrtuirfdr  T'iC“tS  arC 

only  IT)  years  of  age  and  not  over'  30.  ‘  ^hyS 
vtmmat.on  is  usually  given  find  out  E^r 
applicant  is  free  from  communicable  diseases 
tas  eyesight  adequate  for  the  particular  occuna 

rti,e  t  7”  e,’°Ugl1  Pliysical  condition  to 
lo  the  work  which  will  be  involved  in  hi,  job 

-.Mept.ona!  physical  strength  is  rarely  required 

oodfllM’r1*";®  is’  »  whole,  a^relSy 

!  1  °{  ^Ployment  for  handicapped  people 

L  consxderable  number  of  workers  with  speechor 

iing  t  e  'ects— even  some  who  are  totally  deaf 

ar^  -  ““****  and  com- 

ethave  thf„se  „50alIwefl  0St  1  T  b°th  ,egs  °r  <'» 

I  le  use  or  aJJ  10  hngers  have  proved  satis 
jctory  xn  some  composing-room  occupations  ‘  In 

•ility  toUdoe?h  n  * JO!? dGpends  0,1  the  individual 
iJity  to  do  the  work  and  to  adjust  himself  to 

«cihc  working  conditions.  Therefore  1,  r 

PPed  people  should  not  consider  themselves  at" 

matxcaily  disqualified  for  employment  in'  the' 

Z‘y  ""  Sh°"ld  seek  comPet®nt  professional 

Btlucation  is  another  factor  which  employers 
,U'.  In  selecting  apprentices.  High-school 
duatim,  is  usually  required  and  always  pre- 
«d.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  spelling  nunc 
on,  and  grammar  is  essential  for  most  trades. 


desirable.  If  a  person  hid'^Sl^ourishi 

slook  ofi  (‘hrandS  0,'i,lni<>'  -'Senior  higd 

Slants  nr  TT  “  '  »f  ‘^ir  Indus 

nil  arts  programs),  this  will  also  be  greatly  in 

1 18  favor-  In  addition,  courses  in  art  such 
drawing,  design,  color,  and  lettering,  are  helpful 
for  many  kinds  of  printing  work.  P 

n formation  on  opportunities  for  apprentice- 

partimlar  T  7?™  °f  printin^  employment  in  a 
part.culai  locality  may  be  obtained  from  several 

II r be  of 

applicant  may  write  to itti”6.  tT**’  “ 
nf  in  J  .  ro  tile  national  headquarters 

.heTpSr^si  (,ir  Tres  «  S- 

letters  to  b  1  a"d  ask  them  tu  refer  tin- 
town  nlsnamre  FeSt  bfnCheS'  E(,itora  of  home- 
tion  and  advice.  i"f°™a" 

opportunities  for  on-the  iob  tiv  •I1<  °Ut  ab°Ut 

issfii 

ssililifs 

qualifications  for  employment  ,  ’ 

each  trade.3  y  U’  and  earnings  m 


formation  ‘^^prfntni^  contain  additional  in- 

PUbliC  libra^.  -  siven  L  the  apJeS  £  "»ny 


mailing  OR  SHIPPING 


TO  CUSTOMER 


Composing-Room  Occupations 


Copy  to  be  printed  by  the  letterpress  process 
=tai  ts  its  trip  through  a  printing  plant  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  as  shown  in  chart  4.  There  the  type 
;s  set  and  assembled  in  type  forms,  ready  for  the 
wessroom— or  for  electrotyping  or  stereotyping, 
f  printing  is  to  be  done  from  press  plates  instead 
>1  directly  from  the  type  forms. 

Hand  Compositors  and  Typesetters 

The  oldest  and  largest  composing-room  occupa- 
ion  is  that  of  hand  compositor  or  typesetter 
OHHit  90,000  of  these  journeymen  primers  wei. 
^ployed  in  1940  In  some  small  shops,  all  the 
tpe  is  still  set  by  hand.  This  involves  setting 
it  i  hue  of  type  in  a  “composing  stick”— letter 
I  letter  and  line  by  line  (as  shown  in  the  accom- 
anying  picture)  and,  when  the  stick  is  full 
Khng  the  completed  lines  onto  a  shallow  metal 
a}  or  galley.  ’  In  many  shops,  all  “straight 
atter  (such  as  you  are  now  reading)  is  set  by 
achme,  but  hand  compositors  are  still  needed  to 
t  some  of  the  type  required  for  headlines,  titles, 
id  other  special  work,  and  to  assemble  the  ma- 
me-  and  hand-set  type.  Taking  proofs  of  type 
at  has  been  set  (that  is,  printing  a  few  copies  on 
proo  juess),  checking  the  proofs  against  the 
igimil  copy,  and  correcting  errors  in  typesetting 
s  among  the  other  duties  sometimes  performed 
compositors,  particularly  in  small  shops.  These 
rkers  may  be  responsible  also  for  page  make-up 
[■ranging  type  and  any  needed  engravings  into 
?es)  and  for  locking  the  completed  pages  into 
ms.  In  large  plants,  however,  page  make-up 
sually  done  by  special  “make-up  men,”  chosen 

among  the  compositors,  and  the  type  forms 
generally  locked  up  by  “stonemen.” 

L  r;hf  maj°r  branches  of  printing — newspaper, 

|  book,  and  periodical-employ  large  numbers 
^and  compositors.  Smaller  numbers  work  in 
mds  of  printing  shops  or  in  service  shops 
^typesetting  on  contract  for  printing  estab- 

ethrir  A  g°0dnmany  men  in  the  occupation 
e  their  own  small  job  or  service  shops. 


Qualifications  for  Employment 

A  6-year  apprenticeship  is  usually  required  for 
employment  as  a  journeyman  compositor  or  type- 
In  union  shops,  apprenticeship  is  always 
of  this  length,  except  in  the  case  of  some  veterans 
Wlth  mihtary  experience  related  to  printing  and 
apprentices  for  whom  shop  foremen  recommend 
shorter  training  periods  in  recognition  of  their 
outstanding  abilities.  The  apprenticeship  in- 
c  odes  a  considerable  amount  of  classroom  and  cor¬ 
respondence  study.  Printed  manuals  of  instruc¬ 
tion  have  been  prepared  by  the  International 
}  pographical  Union  and  the  Printing  Industry 
of  America ;  these  are  used  not  only  in  apprentice¬ 
ship  programs  but  also  in  vocational  schools, 
esides  having  the  educational  qualifications 
eecec  oi  all  skilled  printing  occupations 
(I-  O,  a  compositor  should  be  good  in  aritli- 

m-es  S°A  k'  he,  T  Ca]CUlate  Spacin^  of  on 
pages.  A  knowledge  of  English  is  especially  im- 

J  tant  111  thls  occupation,  since  the  worker  should 

be  able  to  catch  errors  in  copy  before  setting  type 

Imagination  and  artistic  ability  in  planning  pa<m 

a, -outs  are  assets  which  may  help  him  to  advance 

himself.  W°rk  °r  make  a  SUccess  in  business  for 

.  F°r  f  j°b  in  this  ^ade,  the  worker  should  be 
J"  f  °d  einOUfh  Ph.vsica]  condition  to  enable  him 
to  be  on  his  feet  8  hours  a  day  and  move  around 
considerably.  He  should  also  be  able  to  use  hands 
arms,  and  eyes  constantly. 

Employment  Prospects 

Employment  opportunities  for  journeymen 
compositors  are  expected  to  be  good  in  most  parts 
of  the  country  during  the  next  few  years  In 
some  areas,  however,  an  oversupply  of  craftsmen 

stTll  °P(-1  nf(T  VJ'day’  and  exPerienced  men  are 
still  available  for  employment  in  a  few  localities 

iZ  T Per,enCed  there  "in  '*  nunii 

be.s  of  opening  as  trainees  for  several  years. 

A  tei  that,  training  opportunities  will  become 
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courtesy  of  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hand  compositor  setting  type  in  a  composing  stick. 


much  fewer.  Contrary  to  the  upward  trend  in 
most  printing  occupations,  employment  in  this 
field  will  no  doubt  tend  to  decrease  (as  it  was  do¬ 
ing  before  the  war)  owing  to  continued  advances 
in  machine  typesetting  and  to  other  factors.  The 
decline  will  be  slow  and  will  probably  not  involve 
many  lay-offs.  Men  in  the  occupation,  including 
those  who  enter  during  the  current  period  of  ex¬ 
pansion,  should  have  a  good  chance  of  holding 
their  jobs  indefinitely,  especially  if  they  have  ma¬ 
chine  (linotype  or  monotype)  as  well  as  hand 

skills. 

For  years  there  have  been  so  many  small  gen¬ 
eral  printing  shops  that  competition  for  business 
has  been  keen  in  most  parts  of  the  country  and 
earnings  have  often  been  very  inadequate.  Some 
veterans  and  others  wishing  to  go  into  business 
for  themselves  may,  however,  find  opportunities 
during  the  next  few  years,  as  machinery  and 
paper  become  more  readily  available.  Generally, 
those  with  good  all-round  civilian  experience  will 
have  the  best  chance  of  success.  Men  with  com¬ 
posing-room  skills  plus  supervisory  and  man¬ 
agerial  abilities  will  also  find  some  immediate 
openings  in  salaried  positions  with  large  and  well- 
established  firms  and,  in  general,  good  opportunity 
for  advancement  to  such  positions. 
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Hand  compositors  are  among  the  better-paid 
printing  trades  workers.  Union  wage  rates  in 
this  trade  averaged  $1.85  an  hour  in  newspapei 
shops  and  $1.65  an  hour  in  other  shops  in  July 
1946.  Both  these  averages  were  well  above  the 
average  union  scale  for  all  printing  trades  ($1.58 
an  hour) .  Wage  scales  for  compositors  in  news¬ 
paper  plants  ranged  from  $1.16  in  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  to  $2.08  in  Chicago.  Ill.  In  other  shops, 
wage  scales  ranged  from  $1.01  an  hour  in  Port¬ 
land,  Maine,  to  $1.86  in  Seattle,  Wash. 


Linotype  Operators 

In  the  late  1880’s,  a  new  machine,  which  was  to  j 
revolutionize  the  composing  room  and  the  print 
ing  industries  generally,  came  into  use.  This  ma-l 
chine,  the  now  famous  linotype,  sets  type  very 
much  more  rapidly  than  is  possible  by  hand  (ad 
does  the  “intertype,”  a  similar  machine  invent  ecji 
some  years  later) .  Reading  from  copy  clipped  td 
the  machine’s  copyboard,  the  linotype  or  intertyp*  l 
operator  selects  the  letters  and  other  character 
to  be  printed  by  operating  a  keyboard  which  ha 
about  90  keys.  After  he  completes  each  line,  h 
works  a  lever,  and  the  machine  then  casts  the  line1 
of  type  automatically  in  solid  strips  known 
sings.  Other  duties  performed  by  the  operator  1 
elude  removing  type  from  the  machine,  puttirj 
new  pigs  (blocks)  of  type  metal  into  the  meltu 
pot,  and  making  adjustments.  In  shops  ha\  ing  I 
considerable  number  of  linotype  machines,  ho'l 
ever,  a  machinist  is  usually  employed  who  mat  I 
all  but  the  minor  adjustments  directly  connect  I 

with  machine  operation. 

As  linotype  and  intertype  machines  have  coil 
into  wider  and  wider  use,  the  number  of  operatJ 
needed  lias  increased,  until  they  are  now  the  seco  I 
largest  group  of  composing-room  workers.  I 
1940,  about  60.000  of  them  were  employed.  II 
largest  numbers  of  such  workers  are  in  newspa  J 
and  job  shops,  but  some  are  employed  m  book  rff 
periodical  houses  and  in  service  shops  doing  jj 
chine  typesetting  for  printing  firms.  Some  li 
type  operators  have  their  own  service  shops. 


Courtesy  ot  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  o  C. 


Linotype  operator  at  the  keyboard  ot  a  linotype  machine. 
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Like  hand  compositors  and  typesetters,  these  ma- 
,lim>  operators  are  skilled  journeymen.  The  ap 
nrentic  ship  requirements  for  their  occupation  are 
P  Uv  the  same  as  for  hand  compositors,  except 
Zt  in  the  last  6  Months  of  training  the  lino, yp.st 
apprentice  specializes  and  receives  training  m,‘ 
chine  work.  Qualifications  needed  W  »PP^ 

are  much  the  same  for  machine  as  for  ^  typ 
set  tin0'  However,  there  is  less  need  for  artist 
ability  and  more  for  mechanical  aptitude,  to  help 
the  linotypist  understand  the  mechanism  of  his 
machine  and  make  adjustments. 


Employment  Prospects 

The  employment  outlook  for  skilled 

tors  There  will  also  be  a  great  many  training  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  next  couple  of  years,  and  fewer 
openings  for  newcomers  thereafter,  lhe  I™ 
range  outlook  is,  however,  more  favorab  e  m 

for  hand  compositors.  Employment  of  lumW 

her  of  yeail  although 

other  factors  may  lead  to  a  stable  01  ev 

dining  trend  in  employment. 


Earnings 


Monotype  Keyboard  Operators 


Photograph  by  U.  S.  Department  ot  Labor. 

Journeyman  operating  monotype  keyboard. 


cally  in  long  shallow  trays  known  as  galleys  l  he 

“"oil  of  paper  for  use  later  in  the  separate 

°a The*  workers6  who  operate  the  keyboard  and 
make  the  many  different  adjustments  needed  K 
called  monotype  keyboard  operators  (sometnnM 
simply  monotype  operators).  my  ate  a 
small  occupational  group;  only  about  6,000  wen 
employed  in  1940.  Most  of  them  work  for  bool 
or  periodical  houses;  some  few,  for  job  and  seme 

EhInSgeneral,  qualifications  for  employment  ar 
the  same  as  for  linotype  operators. 


Linotype  operators  tend  to  have  much  the  same 

■ate  of  pay  as  hand  compositors.  In  July  W«, 
ates  o  i  y  linot.v  rusts  m  news- 

lie  average  union  scale  ioi  iinotyi 

ap  v  shops  was  $1.85  an  hour;  m  o  hers  $1^ 
Wage  r  ates  in  newspaper  plants  ranged  from  SJM 
•  a  Ynrlr  Pa  to  $2.08  in  Chicago.  Ot  the  otnei 

shops,  those' in  Portland,  Maine  had  the  owest 

scale,  $1.01;  those  in  Detroit,  tlie  highest,  $1.85. 


Employment  Prospects 


Another  step  forward  m  typesett 
invention  of  the  monotype  keyboard  and  mono 
tvi)e  casting  machines.  With  these  machines,  it 
1  u  to  c,st  individual  letters  and  other  type 

(-tead  of  solid  lines,  as 

in  linotyping)  and  to  assemble  the  type  automati- 


In  the  country  as  a  whole,  qualified  journeyme 
sh0uld  find  it  easy  to  get  jobs  in  this  occupy 
for  the  next  2  or  3  years.  In  addition,  enip lo 
•n  for  a  few  years,  need  many  moie  tiam 
than  usual.  The  actual  number  of  training  oppo 
tunities  will  not  be  large,  however,  because 

occupation  is  so  small.  r  t 

Openings  are  likely  to  become  fewer  after 
next  few  years,  as  in  other  composing-room  occ 
pations.  Employment  will  probably  tend 
indefinitely,  however. 


Earning  s 

Wage  rates  for  monotype  keyboard  operat 
are  generally  the  same  as  those  tor  hnot. 
operators. 
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Monotype  Caster  Operators 

in  this  occupation  operate  the  mono- 

ici,  ‘,  .g  “achlnes  Previously  referred  to, 

de  l  bv  th  remble  tyl,e  automatically, 
ded  by  the  perforations  in  the  rolls  of  paper 

■  castor  on  ^  ,"0"0tyl,e  Aboard  operator 

Ces  huf  ns  ,1  ”0t  °‘,ly  “diust  ""(l  the 
■  i  t  usually  are  required  to  know  the 

"  “  ,°?,e:  '°  m“ka  In  Ihop 

b  several  casting  machines,  the  operator 

^supervise  unskilled  workers  who  tend  the 
P  to  the  present  time,  only  one  caster  operator 

le  Th  te  10  pnntln£  industries  as  a 
lhe  occuPation  is  therefore  very  small, 


employing  only  about  2,000  workers  in  1940  The 
types  of  plants  using  caster  operators  are  of  bourse 
the  same  as  for  keyboard  operators-chiefly  book 

se!  vicITopI  USGS  Und’ t0  S°me  6Xtent’  Job  -d 

Qualifications  for  Employment 

eratIe°HineWCrerS  t0  thi®  occuPatio»  learn  to  op¬ 
erate  the  machine  at  a  monotype  school.  Training 

1&  len  lounded  out  on  the  job.  This  experience  is 

especially  needed  for  the  most  skilled  and  best 

P-'.yng  Jobs  m  the  occupation,  which  require  an 

c  eKstandmg  of  the  mechanism  of  the  caster  and 

ability  to  make  adjustments  and  repairs.  Persons 

entering  the  occupation  should  be  physically 

strong  and  m  good  health.  ‘  3 
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This  is  another  occupation  in  which  en  U  y 
me,„  opportunities  for  experienced  workers 
should  be  good,  especially  during  the  next  tew 
tel:'  Employment  is  expected  to  rise  at  an  even 
faster  rate  than  among  keyboard  operators.  There 
will  be  many  more  openings  for  newcomers  tha^^ 
the  past.  There  is  room,  however,  tor  01  y  < 
^number  of  new  workers  in  this  -  -P  ; 
non,  and  competition  for  the  openings  is  likely 

he  keen. 


in 


Earning  s 


Most  monotype  caster  operators  have  about  t 

same  wage  rates  as  linotypists  (p.  14).  1  ll,,K 

whhout  responsibility  for  adjustments  or  repairs 

earn  less. 


Proofreaders 


Sr 


Photograph  by  U.  S.  Department  ot  labor. 

Proofreaders  following  copy  as  copyholders  read  to  them. 


To  guard  against  errors  in  the  final  printed 
product,  it  is  customary  to  make  proofs  of  type 
L-ups  and  read  these  carefully  against  the  ung¬ 
ual  copy.  In  small  shops,  journeyman  typesetters 
and  advanced  apprentices  may  do  ‘he  proofread¬ 
ing,  which  is  considered  very  respons.b  e  work 
In  most  large  plants,  however,  particularly  m 
newspaper,  book,  and  periodical  mdusti.es,  t 
are  special  proofreaders.  Altogether,  about  5,000 
"ch  workers  were  employed  in  1940,  including 

a  good  many  women. 

The  work  is  done  in  one  of  two  ways, 
the  proofreader  puts  the  proof  and  the  copy  sic  e 
by  side  and  reads  one  against  the  other,  a  line  a 
a  time,  by  himself,  or  he  lias  the  material  read  to 
him  a  copyholder  while  he  follows  the  proof. 
Where  there  are  errors,  he  notes  the  corrections 
needed,  using  standard  proofreaders  marks 

Workers  usually  enter  the  occupation  from 
another  composing-room  job  or  a  front-office  ]o 
with  the  same  company.  Skilled  compositors  and 
composing-machine  operators  who  are  no  longei 
able  to  do  typesetting  at  the  speeds  requited  may 
mice  positions  as  proofreaders.  Those  who  do  so 
are  allowed  to  keep  their  journeyman  status,  at 

least  in  union  shops. 


Knowledge  of  grammar,  spelling,  and  Pimctua| 

tion  s  very  important  to  help  the  proofreader  find 

and  correct  er.'or,  The  work  requires  good  hear- 
ing  and  good  eyesight. 


Employment  Prospects 


Increased  printing  activity  is  expected  to 'mean 
rising  employment  of  proofreader  1 
few  years  and  also  in  the  long  run.  Though  mo 
of  the  jobs  will  be  filled  by  workers  already  m  the 
printing  industries,  there  will  be  a  few  opening 
for  veterans  and  others  with  experience  related 
proofreading.  Persons  completely  new  to  the  held 
will  have  little  if  any  chance  foi  jobs. 


Earning  s 


In  union  shops,  proofreaders  generally  have  th 
same  wane  scales  as  hand  compositors  ( p.  1  -  >  ■ 
nonunion  shops,  however,  the  '^ge  rates  tor  pi«> 
readers,  particularly  women,  are  likely  to  be 
In  January  1942,  for  example,  straight-!  m 
hourly  earnings  were  typically  95  cents  to  ^ 
for  men  but  only  50  to  80  cents  for  -omen  tata 
union  and  nonunion  shops  togetliet.  Since  tl 
time,  there  have  been  sizable  wage  increases  in 
as  in  other  printing  occupations. 
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‘o^n^^rsrforroftengo 

(or  to  an  indeLnln  tyP1"S  department 

work  for  “T T  7"“  Sh°P  doing  «** 

stereotyping  are  fwoTff  ’  ElectrotyPmg  and 

hare  the  same  purnosLf  ' l™'  P‘0Cesses>  whid> 

from  the  type  forms  O  i"  metal  P'eSS  p,ates 

necessary  to  use  such  T  ''e“S°"  Why  il  “f  ba 

lirectlv  from  the  for  P  7’  “Stead  of  Printing- 
...fp  nl  f  ms’ Is  that  a  number  of  dupli 

TSoTt  bylm  nerkd  (any  "™b«’  -nPbe 

V).  WltenLart  edSorofTb’8,”  S‘ereotyP- 

»  Printed,  several  pLt  "ust  ^  T  "W8Mi"‘ 

!>e  other,  to  prevent  til  1  USed  °"e  after 
Booming  too  “  P™tmS  surfaces  front 

,d  thus  finish  a  bio- run  quickly  T)  ^  .tlme 
iportant  in  daily  newsm no  •  '  i  ^ 1S  especiaI1y 
rush  many  thousands  of  1  P  antS’  Whlch  have 
th  news  th-  t  T  PaperS  °nt0  the  streets 

I-  Furthermore  22*  tt“  “  «  two 

t  Plants  require  curved"  i'/iJelT  Tm"‘ m“"y 
-de  by  either  process, ,  and  type  formsare  always 


»alTyCdrfh„a„JhXleld0lt°(  ,lM  ‘T6  f0,“ 

al  may  be  used  instead  To  i  °ther  m“- 
electrotyper  first  lays  the  tTOe7  m°ld’ 
of  a  power  molding  press  II  .  n 7“,  011  tI,e 
of  the  press  a  mpl,  ,  H  then  places  on 

applies  ttTpreSure  T*  ?ated.  wi‘b  wax 

sion  of  the  tvite  fm  ”1  °btai,)ing  an  im- 

>r  steps  a7  T7  e Tl  “  T”*'  .  The  "ezt 

°PPer  by  pourinn-  6  '  a  tbm  coating 

i<  (sometimriir^1'?  phate  solmi„,“ 

»d  it  in  arTlkTkrrT)  a"d 
ion.  When  tha  .  v  filled  with  the  same 

PPcr  is  depositedUo7topIS0fUthned  °n’  a  she” 

"’hen  stripped  from  the  Lkl  TT 'i 
>  carefully  finished  on  I  ’  backed  with 

«*  a  Plate  ready  foil *  £TM’  this 
i  stereotyping  nrn„00  •  e  pressroom. 

d  less  expensive  tli*ii!S  n,llleil  simpIer,  quick- 

tot  yield  aPsCl  ptte  SteTing’b«t  il 

of  Papier  micl  /  ^ereotypers  make 

pu^i(nSteTgfmaterialc0m- 
work  involves  ,1;  ?  °f  Wax  or  lead. 

ves  placing  a  damp  papier  mac-he 
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has  been  dried  it  is  nsprl  •  .  •  16  paper  mold 

lead  plate,  which  needs  onlVw  COmposition- 

t°r  the  pressroom.  J  ng  to  be  ready 

fespeetive  processes,  altho^ght  Pra7  i  t!” 
often  „ssig„ecl  to  „nly  one  *  “  “oT 

Neither  occupation  is  a  large  one  In  u ,  , 

about  7,500  or  8  non  ;  Jn  1940’  only 

in  both  trades  eZZ'^T’I  7”°^ 
book  and  periodic  1  I  7  01  h  mainly  in  large 

and  run  by“aTa  SOrSh°PS  «**»  own!, 

work  mainly  i„  newspaper  plan!  or  fu  ^ 
mg  newspaper  publishers  Some  I  S'WpS  Semc- 
mal  shops  and  other  kinds' of  nrinHnT'01""1®' 
use  a  few  men  in  these  occupations  ®  '  ‘"l’ 


Qualifications  for  En,p|oymen, 


To  qualify  for  either  type  of  wort  „  K 

apprenticeship  is  nc11Qn  .  v’  a  or  6-year 
•  .  m-csuip  is  usually  reau  red  ti,  *  •  . 

ts  quite  different  for  each  trade  r  ,  .tram,nS 
on  stereotype,-  apprenticed  Z  sa^'eTl- 
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Photograph  by  (J.  S.  Department  nf  l  aha. 


in '"trades  (p.  9).  In  addition,  mechanical  train¬ 
ing  and  courses  in  chemistry  and  metallurgy  are 

useful.  . 

In  work  rooms  where  electrotyping  or  stereo¬ 
typing  is  done,  there  are  frequently  fumes  and 
dust  and  the  temperature  and  humidity  are  often 
extremely  high.  Moreover,  the  work  involves  lift¬ 
ing  of  very  heavy  plates  and  type  forms.  People 
entering  the  occupations  should  be  strong  enough 
and  in  good  enough  health  to  work  under  these 

conditions. 


Employment  Prospects 


Journeyman  electrotypers  and  stereotypers,  like 
most  other  groups  of  skilled  printing  craftsmen, 
will  generally  find  it  easy  to  get  jobs  m  the  imme¬ 
diate  future  and  will  have  a  good  chance  of  hold¬ 
ing  their  jobs  indefinitely.  Some  men  with  all¬ 
round  experience  and  managerial  abilities  will  be 
able  to  go  into  business  for  themselves,  with  fail 
chances  of  success.  There  will  also  be  more  train¬ 
ing  opportunities  than  usual  at  least  for  a  year 
or&two.  Openings  for  both  journeymen  and  train¬ 
ees  will,  at  best,  total  no  more  than  a  few  hundred 
a  year,  however— including  vacancies  due  to  turn¬ 
over  and  also  the  new  jobs  which  are  expected  to 
arise  in  the  immediate  future  and  over  the  long 


run. 


Jobs  and  business  opportunities  for  electro¬ 
typers  and  stereotypers  are  available  m  fewer  lo¬ 
calities  than  for  most  other  groups  of  printing 
workers.  They  will  seldom  be  found  outside  large 
industrial  areas  and  will  be  mainly  m  or  around 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  and 

Cincinnati. 

Earnings 

Wage  rates  for  electrotypers  tended  to  be  higher 
than  those  for  any  other  occupation  except  photo- 
engravers.  The  average  union  scale  tor  electro¬ 
typers  was  $1.87  an  hour  in  July  1946. 


Photograph  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

stpreotvner  holding  mold  which  he  has  just  removed  from  newly  cast  lead  plate. 
S  He  Jabout  to  pull  the  plate  from  the  machine  (an  automatic  tubular  vacuum 
casting  machine).  Hot  lead  plate  shows  white  in  picture. 


Stereotypers  (in  newspaper  printing)  had  con 
siderably  lower  pay,  the  average  rate  being  $l-d 
an  hour. 

The  pay  of  electrotypers  and  stereotypers  vane 
rather  widely  from  one  city  to  another.  The  low 
est  union  rate  for  electrotypers  in  July  1946  wa 
$1.15  an  hour  in  Nashville,  Tenn.;  the  highes  j 
$2.10  in  New  York  City,  Chicago,  and  Newar. 
Rates  for  stereotypers  ranged  from  $Llo  an  hot 
in  Little  Rock,  Ark,  to  $2.00  in  San  Francisc 
Calif  Stereotyper  rates  also  varied  considerab 
from  one  branch  of  printing  to  another;  the  cor 
paratively  few  men  in  periodical  printing  tend 
to  have  the  highest  pay. 


Photoengravers  and  Rotogravure  Photoengravers 


Photoengravers  enter  into  the  printing  process 

the  photoengraving  departmen^supphes 

t  e  composing  room  wit],  any  needed  plates  of 
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Preparation  of  the  plates  through  printing  Is  CT 

,t„Tk  ”  SeParate  1>,anfe  <***U»g  in  this  Cd 


Photoengravers 


.ndYe  ah  ft.”'''8  T  Ski'led  able  to 
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Earning  s 

Photoengravers  have,  on  the  whole,  higher  wage 
ates  than  any  other  group  of  printing  craftsmen 
tudied,  with  the  exception  of  rotogravure  men. 
n  July  1946,  the  average  union  scale  for  photo- 
ingravers  in  newspaper  plants  was  $2.06  an  houi , 
n  other  shops,  $1.97.  Although  rates  were  highest 
n  the  New  York  City  area  (about  $2.25  an  hour), 
,ther  metropolitan  areas  also  had  high  pay  scales, 
rhe  lowest  scale  for  union  photoengravers  in  any 
af  the  cities  where  a  survey  was  made  was  $1.35. 

Rotogravure  Photoengravers 

Rotogravure  work  is  a  relatively  new  process, 
which  was  being  used  increasingly  before  the  war. 
So  far,  however,  it  has  never  employed  more  than 


a  few  hundred  journeymen  in  the  entire  countr 
These  men  are  a  very  highly  skilled  group.  Ln 
regular  photoengravers,  they  are  required  to  km 
alf  phases  of  their  process,  although  they  usual’ 
specialize  in  one  of  them.  The  operations  whn 
they  handle  are  much  like  those  involved  in  phot- 
engraving,  except  that  a  positive  (instead  ofi 
negative)  is  used  in  making  the  plate  and  it* 
the  image  (rather  than  the  background)  ar*s 

which  are  etched  away.  .  J 

A  few  large  newspaper  and  commercia  pa 
have  departments  which  reproduce  pictures  J 
this  method.  However,  rotogravure  men  are  « - 
ployed  mainly  in  independent  rotogravure  p  a 
Most  of  them  work  for  half  a  dozen  ig 
which  handle  a  large  proportion  of  all  rotogi 

work. 
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away  metal  from  nonprinting  areas  of  a  plate. 


As  already  ind 
among  the  highest 
general,  their  waire 
I'ates  for  photoen«> 
(p.  20). 
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Lithographic  Occupations 


Any  kind  of  printing  job  that  can  be  done  by 
letterpress  or  gravure  ban  be  done  also  by  lithog¬ 
raphy  (or  offset  printing) .  Which  method  is  used, 
however,  depends  on  many  practical  considera¬ 
tions.  Lithography  has  special  advantages  when 
the  copy  to  be  reproduced  includes  photographs, 
drawings,  or  paintings  and  particularly  when 
these  are  in  color.  In  present-day  lithographic 
work,  the  plates  are  usually  made  by  a  photo¬ 
graphic  process,  and  the  method  is  often  referred 
to  as  photolithography.  There  are  a  few  types  of 
work — posters,  for  example— m  which  some  of  the 

plates  are  still  made  by  hand. 

The  largest  group  of  lithographic  workers  is 
made  up  of  platemakers ;  other  major  occupational 
groups  are  cameramen,  artists  and  letterers,  press¬ 
men,  and  press  assistants.  This  section  deals  with 
the  first  three  of  these  groups  and  with  an  occupa¬ 
tion  not  yet  mentioned,  that  of  cutter.  Informa¬ 
tion  on  lithographic  pressmen  is  given  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  on  pressroom  occupations  (p.  2o). 


Nature  of  the  Work 

Cameramen 

The  cameramen  who  photograph  the  copy  to  be 
printed  are  highly  skilled  workers.  1  hey  do  se\  - 
eral  different  kinds  of  photography— m  black  and 
white  or  in  color;  of  drawings  or  photographs:  on 
glass  plates  or  negative  paper  or  film.  The  work  | 
includes  not  only  taking  the  pictures  and  develop¬ 
ing  the  negatives,  but  also  related  duties.  Almost 
always,  cameramen  specialize  in  only  one  type  of 
photography. 

Artists  and  Letterers 

After  negatives  have  been  made  and  developed 
they  frequently  have  to  be  retouched,  to  lighten  oi 
intensify  certain  parts.  This  is  done  by  hand,  witl 
chemicals  and  dyes,  and  is  one  of  the  many  highh 
skilled  operations  handled  by  craftsmen  in  the  ar 
department.  Artists  may  have  to  correct  color  j 


Artists  nreoaring  copy  for  reproduction  by  lithography. 

Courtesy  of  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  0.  C. 


or  other  pictures  on  stone  or  metal  plates  or  T 
specm  paper,  on  the  comparatively  rare  occasions 
hen  hand  methods  are  used  in  place  of  photo- 
i  hography.  Lettering  is  usually  done  by  hand, 
llthough  sometimes  by  machine. 

To  be  journeymen,  artists  have  to  be  adept  either 
n  one  or  more  of  the  various  retouching  methods 
' , 1,1  hand  draw“g  with  lithographic  crayon 
,  eame,ramen>  they  »re  customarily  assigned  to 
'"ly  one  phase  of  the  work  and  may  then  be  known 
or  example,  as  dot  etchers  (who  do  a  highly 
pecialized  type  of  retouching) ,  retouchers,  crayon 
rt.sts,  or  letterers,  depending  on  their  particular 

Platemakers 

In  photolithography,  negatives  and  positives 
ac  e  by  cameramen  and  corrected  by  artists  are 
ansferred  onto  press  plates  by  workers  in  the 
atemakmg  or  chemical  department.  The  worker 


coating  in  a  vacuum  frame  or  photocomposing  ma- 
c  nne;  puts  a  photographic  negative  (or,  some¬ 
times  a  positive)  on  top  of  it;  and  makes  an  ex¬ 
posure  under  an  arc  lamp.  The  plate  is  then  de¬ 
veloped  and  chemically  treated,  so  as  to  make 
the  nommage  areas  repellant  to  grease  when  damp 
n  °  cave  the  image  areas  receptive  to  it.  The 
foregoing  indicates  only  a  few  of  the  main  steps 
m  this  highly  complicated  and  technical  process. 
Platemakers  in  small  shops  often  perform  all 
lie  different  operations.  Those  in  large  shops 
lowever,  are  likely  to  be  more  specialized;  they 
may,  for  example,  operate  only  a  vacuum  frame 
or  a  photocomposing  machine. 

Besides  platemakers  using  these  photomechan- 
f  methods,  there  are  some  who  do  hand  trans- 
femng— -although  this  process  has  been  largely 
displaced  by  photomechanical  platemaking.  Tim 
hand-transfer  platemaker  places  special  transfer 
paper  on  a  design  and  runs  both  through  a  transfer 


Platemakers  coating  and  developing  lithographic  plates. 


Courtesy  of  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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which,  now  has  On  it  the  image  to  be  reproduced, 
places  it.  on  the  press  plate,  and  presses  the  design 
into  the  grain  of  the  plate.  Finally,  he  treats  the 
plate  in  various  ways.  He  may  also  have  other 
duties  to  perform. 

Cutters 

For  persons  who  wish  jobs  in  lithography  hut 
who  are  unable  to  qualify  for  work  in  the  other 
occupations  discussed,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
possibilities  is  a  position  as  paper  trimmer  or 
cutter.  The  work  is  similar  in  many  ways  to  that 
done  by  cutters  in  other  branches  of  printing  and 
in  some  industries  outside  the  printing  group. 
These  workers  may  use  cutting  machines  not  only 
to  cut  paper  to  the  sizes  needed  for  the  press,  but 
also  to  cut  the  large  press  sheets  after  printing,  m 
order  to  separate  the  different  items  which  were 
printed  together.  The  cuts  must  be  carefully 
planned  and  accurately  carried  out.  Cutters  are 
also  responsible  for  adjusting  the  knives,  clamps, 
and  other  devices  on  their  cutting  machines  and 
for  the  upkeep  of  the  machines. 

Numbers  Employed  and  Places  or 
Employment 

Since  lithography  is  used  to  only  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent  compared  with  letterpress  printing,  all  the 
occupations  that  have  been  discussed  are  small. 
About  5,000  platemakers  were  employed  m  1946. 
Pressmen  totaled  about  3,300  or  3,400,  and  tlieir 
assistants  around  4,000.  Artists  and  lettereis 
numbered  approximately  3,000;  cameramen,  about 
1,200,  and  cutters,  roughly  1,000. 

Most  workers  in  these  occupations  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  plants  specializing  in  lithography. 
However,  a  good  many  work  in  job  shops  or  other 
letterpress  plants  which  have  lithographic  depait- 
ments,  or  for  firms  in  other  industries  which  do 
printing  of  their  own  by  the  lithographic  process. 

Qualifications  for  Employment 

To  become  an  all-round,  skilled  cameraman, 
artist,  or  platemaker  generally  requires  a  4-  or 
5-year  apprenticeship  covering  all  phases  of  the 
o-iven  department’s  work.  For  less-skilled  jobs 


shorter  periods  of  training  are  needed.  Besides 
on-the-job  training,  many  plants  give  supplement¬ 
ary  training  courses.  Training  programs  are  of¬ 
fered  also  in  organized  trade  schools  and  other 

places. 

The  educational  and  physical  qualifications 
needed  for  lithographic  occupations  are  much  the 
same  as  for  printing  occupations  in  general  ( p.  9 ) . : 
Men  with  physical  handicaps  of  many  types  can  ' 
qualify  for  jobs. 

Employment  Prospects 

Qualified  craftsmen  should  have  little  trouble 
getting  jobs  in  lithographic  occupations  during  the 
years  immediately  ahead.  The  labor  shortages 
which  developed  during  the  war  have  been  re¬ 
lieved  only  in  part  since  VJ-day.  Moreover,  this 
is  the  fastest  growing  printing  process.  Employ 
ment  opportunities  will  probably  be  very  good  als< 
for  men  with  training  and  experience  in  semi 
skilled  lithographic  occupations.  In  addition,  em 
ployers  will,  for  some  time,  need  more  trainet  ■ 
than  usual,  but  the  actual  number  of  openings  fc  | 
newcomers  will  not  be  large  in  any  occupation  i 

any  one  yeai\  .  ys 

A  few  men  will  find  favorable  opportunities 
open  their  own  shops.  The  chances  are  likely 
be  best  in  localities  which  do  not  already  have 
well-established  lithographic  business. 

The  long-run  outlook  is  for  continued  rapid  ris 
in  employment  in  all  major  lithographic  occin 
tions.  Although  by  far  the  largest  numbers 
job  openings — probably  half  of  the  total  vill 
in  three  cities  (New  York,  Chicago,  and  San  Fr 
cisco)  during  the  next  few  years,  opportunities  v  .1 
become  more  and  more  widespread  as  time  goes 


Earnings 

Skilled  cameramen,  artists,  and  platemalc 
were  generally  paid  more  than  $1  an  hour— 
quently  much  more — in  the  last  years  before  4 
Avar.  Cutters  usually  made  between  80  cents  id 
$1  an  hour.  By  the  fall  of  1946,  wage  rates  id 
increased  on  the  average  by  at  least  25  percer  in 
these  occupations.  Since  that  time,  A\ages  ^ 
risen  still  higher. 


Pressroom  Occupations 
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clansmen,  in  1910,  about  33,000  c 
employed.  Only  hand  compositors 
operators  were  more  numerous. 

Pressmen’s  basic  duties  are  to  “mak 
then  tend  the  presses  while  in  operati 
ject  of  the  make-ready,  which  is  one 
delicate  and  difficult  parts  of  the  work 
printing  impressions  that  are  distin 
a".d  ne]ther  too  dark  nor  too  light  T1 
pi i shed  by  such  means  as  placing  pie, 
>f  ex:l(fy  the  right  thicknesses  und, 
ireaS  of  the  press  plate  or  type  form 
tnd  attaching  pieces  of  tissue  paper  to 
*  the  cylinder  or  flat  platen  which 
repression.  Pressmen  also  have  to  . 
ther  adjustments-for  examnle  tin,,, 
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In  gome  shops,  they  are  responsible  not  only  for 
tending  the  presses  but  for  oiling  and  cleaning 
them  and  making  at  least  minor  repairs.  In  many 
cases  they  have  assistants  whose  work  they 
supervise. 

Within  this  broad  outline,  pressmen  s  work  var¬ 
ies  greatly  from  one  type  of  shop  to  another,  be¬ 
cause  of  'the  great  differences  in  the  kinds  and 
sizes  of  presses  used.  Small  commercial  shops, 
many  of  which  are  owned  and  run  by  pressmen 
themselves  in  partnership  with  compositors,  gen¬ 
erally  have  small  and  relatively  simple  platen  (or 
job)  presses  that  are  often  fed  paper  by  hand.  At 
the  other  extreme  are  the  big  newspaper  plants 
with  their  tremendous  web-rotary  presses.  These 
giant  presses  are  fed  paper  in  big  rolls  (or  webs). 
They  print  the  paper  on  both  sides  by  means  of  a 
series  of  cylinders ;  cut  the  pages  apart,  and  assem¬ 
ble,  and  fold  them ;  a/nd  finally  count  the  finished 
newspaper  sections,  which  emerge  from  the  press 
ready  for  the  mailing  room.  To  do  all  this  auto¬ 
matically  requires  many  different  mechanisms, 
all  of  which  must  have  frequent  attention  while  a 
run  is  being  made.  Presses  of  this  kind  are  there¬ 
fore  operated  by  crews  of  journeymen  and  less- 
skilled  workers,  under  the  direction  of  a  pressman- 

in-charge.  . 

Another  type  of  press  on  which  men  specialize 

is  that  used  in  offset  printing.  An  offset  press  has 
three  cylinders,  the  first  carrying  the  curved  plate , 
the  second,  a  rubber  blanket;  and  the  thir  ,  e 
paper  on  which  an  impression  is  to  be  made.  1  he 
plate  does  not  print  directly  onto  the  paper  but 
instead  transfers  the  impression  to  the  mbbei 
blanket  around  the  second  cylinder  which  then 
offsets  the  image  onto  the  paper.  Another  special 
feature  is  the  dampening  rollers  which  pass  over 
the  plate  before  each  inking,  to  prevent  the  greasy 
ink  from  adhering  to  the  nonprinting  areas  of  the 
plate.  Both  these  features  create  extra  complica¬ 
tions  for  the  pressman.  Experts  emphasize  also 
that,  in  printing  by  this  method,  “kiss  ’  pressure 
only  is  needed  (much  less  pressure  than  is  involved 
in  relief  and  gravure  printing),  and  that  delicate 
and  skillful  adjustments  by  the  pressman  are  re¬ 
quired  to  attain  exactly  the  right  pressure. 

Pressmen  may  specialize  also  in  operating  direct 
lithographic  presses,  which  make  impressions  on 
paper  directly  from  lithographic  plates  instead  of 
using  the  offset  principle.  There  are,  in  addition, 


press,  a  rotary  press  with  a  ‘'doctor  ’  blade  which 
scrapes  the  surplus  ink  off  the  surface  of  the  plate. 


Qualifications  for  Employment 


To  become  a  skilled  pressman  requires  3  to  l 
years  of  apprenticeship.  Usually,  men  receiw 
training  on  only  one  type  of  press,  and  opinio 
differs  as  to  how  readily  journeymen  can  becom 
skilled  on  other  types  of  presses.  The  length  c 
the  apprenticeship  and  the  content  of  the  traininj 
largely  depend  on  the  kind  of  press  involved.  F< 
work  on  an  offset  press,  for  example,  the  apprei 
ticeship  period  is  almost  always  5  \eais. 

Apprentices  are  generally  chosen  from  amoi 
the  press  assistants  and  others  already  employ, 
by  the  company.  They  must  have  completed 
least  the  eighth  grade  in  school;  some  employ. j 
require  high-school  graduation.  Since  they  -wf 
often  have  to  blend  their  own  inks,  a  knowledge  t 
color  is  necessary.  Courses  in  art  are  theref.e 
very  helpful. 

Physical  strength  and  endurance  are  necessjy 
for  work  on  some  kinds  of  presses,  where  the  pr*r 
man  has  to  lift  heavy  type  forms  and  press  ph  * 
and  be  on  his  feet  all  day.  Another  quality  nee  ;d 
is  mechanical  aptitude,  to  assist  the  worker  m 
making  adjustments  and  repairs  to  the  presse 


Employment  Prospects 


In  this  as  in  most  other  printing  occupatns. 
employers  will  need  all  qualified  journeymen  h  ■ J 
to  be  available  during  the  next  few  years.  In  ac¬ 
tion,  there  will  be  many  apprenticeship  oppdu- 
nities,  especially  as  new  machinery  becomes  ft 'li¬ 
able.  Proportionately  speaking,  the  p-eates  in¬ 
creases  in  employment  will  be  m  bthogi;  "< 
work.  Nevertheless,  openings  in  this  bram  •' 
the  occupation  will  be  few,  because  the  total  m. 
ber  of  lithographic  pressmen  employed  is 
(about  3,300  or  3,400  in  1946).  In  the  long'im 
employment  of  pressmen  will  probably  ha 
upward  trend,  as  it  had  before  the  war. 


Earnings 

Wage  rates  for  pressmen  depend  on  the  iaj8 
and  style  of  press  operated,  as  well  as  the  t;# 0 
printing  plant  and  other  fact ois.  a*eSfj 
highest  in  the  newspaper  industry,  where 
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journeymen,  $1.76  in  JuJv  1946  Onfo- 1 

a_„  ,  ’  Dut  platen  pressmen  tended  tn 

ave  rates  well  above  the  average  tSl  f  n 
rmting  trades.  b  (8Lo8)  for  a11 

Press  Assistants 

T5  "SSiS‘amS  r”nRe  from  •»««* 

------ 

The  nonjourneymen  on  web-roti™ 

ijMJSSAtissH 

”f  1,1  newsPaper  plants.  Tl,e  mbofT&isf 


promotions  need  the  same  nenerni  m  •  iifi  ' 

“S  are  apprentice  pressmen  (p  le)  “S 


Employment  Prospects 


my  products  are  finished  when  they  leove  H 
room.  This  is  true  • ,  y  eave  the 

tced  by  j„b  shoos  1  eVJ‘rIet7ofitems 

mery.  l„bel,  aZ'  7  T'  forms>  P™ted 

papers,  except  the  few  that  t  forth- 
•ies,  never  sec  ,  i  •  ,  |hdt  are  bou,ld  for 
s,  bindlritTni  V  "  T  epartnient  Never- 

products  besides'books16  Wh"" ^ 

or  pamphlet  or  a 

Bookbinders 

™  i„to°theUbinVhe  Z  flat  sheets  of  PaP« 

ep  to  fold  the  printed  sheets,  each  of 


Bindery  Occupations 


anf;;:;1  b“idobe  t*0*,**  p,ess 

rears  At,  ,V  each  year  for  the  next  few 

™ch  fewer  Safari',!  beCome 

made  only  in  exception -’.l  ^  J  S  Probably  be 
y  excePtional  circumstances. 

Earnings 

union  shops 

rate  of  $1.32  an  hour  Tl  if  HVera^e 
P^  feeder 

tLe  reverse  was  true  for 


"Inch  contains  many  pafreS  so  tW  u 

be  in  the  right  ordei  m  P8ges 

sections  of  16  or  39  '  ^  ien  So  folded  into 

signatures.  The  next^tens  *1"°^  are  known  as 

them  together  Ti,  ,  '  ulueh  and  to  sew 

shaped  in  '  r  Pl'e  resu,t'"«  book  bodies  are 

ar/^minnSrSte,>reS8eS 

Sloed  to  the  backs  to  reinforce  them  «  T- 
erTareZ  °Vhe  PageS  are  gi'<lcd  O''  colored"’'  p’™’ 
wltich  the  bor^l^Zvltty^Z  r 

~nsa,1d,freqnently,arewra^*;^ 

femdiadsks°0dIii'Ul<',,'S  Se'd°m  han,l|e  a»  these  dif- 

. 

especially  m  large  shops, 


a  few  operations,  most  often  to  the  operation  of 

complicated  machines.  . 

The  majority  of  journeymen  are  employed  m 
shops  whose  main  business  is  bookbinding.  How¬ 
ever  a  good  many  work  in  the  bindery  rooms  of 
large  book,  periodical,  and  commercial  printing 
plants.  Some  are  employed  in  libraries,  where  the 
work  is  done  mainly  by  hand  and  also  differs  in 
other  respects  from  that  performed  elsewhere. 
Rough  estimates  suggest  that,  altogether,  about 
15  or  20  thousand  men  had  journeyman  jobs  in 
1940,  making  this  the  fourth  largest  group  of 
printing  craftsmen. 


Qualifications  for  Employment 

Completion  of  a  4-year  apprenticeship  is  usu¬ 
ally  required  of  men  seeking  to  qualify  as  skilled 
bookbinders.  The  apprenticeship  programs  may 
vary  considerably  between  the  different  types  of 
shops.  Where  large  quantities  of  books  are  bound 
on  a  mass-production  basis,  emphasis  is  on  the 
most  modern  machine  methods.  Where  fine  hand 
binding  is  done,  the  training  is  mainly  in  hand 
methods,  including  artistic  designing  and  decora¬ 
tions  of  leather  covers. 


Bookbinder  putting  gold  lettering  on  back  of  book  with  hand  tool. 

Photograph  by  U.  S.  Department  ot  Labor. 


Both  journeyman  and  apprentice  openings  will 
be  more  numerous  during  the  next  few  years  than 
they  were  for  many  years  before  the  war.  T  le 
occupation  was  greatly  overcrowded  in  the  last 
prewar  years ;  thousands  of  skilled  workers  were 
unemployed  or  had  been  forced  to  take  jobs  paying 
less  than  a  journeyman’s  wage.  During  the  war. 
a  labor  shortage  developed  in  this  occupation,  as 
in  printing  crafts  generally,  and  there  are  sti 
many  openings.  The  shortage  is  unlikely  to  last 
more  than  a  few  years  longer,  however.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  eventually  the  number  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  will  be  small  and  that  employment  in  the  occu¬ 
pation  will  resume  its  long-run  downward  trend 


Earning  s 


Union  rates  for  journeyman  bookbinders  avei 
a o-ed  $1.50  an  hour  in  July  1940.  For  over  two 
thirds  of  these  skilled  workers,  wage  scales  wei 
between  $1.30  and  $1.60  per  hour.  In  general,  pa 
scales  in  the  occupation  were  below  the  averaj 
($1.58)  for  all  printing  trades. 


Bindery  Workers 


In  many  binderies,  especially  large  ones,  a  gritj 
part  of  the  work  is  done  by  employees  trained  i 
only  one  operation  or  in  a  small  group  ot  relafl 
tasks  These  semiskilled  workers  are  mosyj 
women,  though  a  few  are  men.  The  won* 
handle  a  variety  of  hand  or  light-machine  ope i- 
tions-such  as  hand  folding,  pasting-m  of  mse>. 
assembling  signatures  by  hand,  machine  sew,,. 
<duing  fabric  reinforcement  on  signatuies, 
feeding  machines.  The  men  are  usually  assig* 
to  more  intricate  machine  jobs:  they  may  ope  t 
assembling,  trimming,  stamping,  and  many  o-e 
types  of  machines. 

'  The  bindery  workers  are  by  far  the  largest  g ,  E 
of  semiskilled  workers  in  the  printing  and 
industries.  Roughly  70  or  80  thousand  of  t«J 
were  employed  in  1940.  Large  numbers  are  a 
both  in  independent  binderies  and  in  the  bin  f 
departments  of  big  printing  plants.  For  m<  • 
rienced  men  and  women  entering  the  occupa  Afl 
training  period,  which  may  be  as  long  as  : 
vears,  is  frequently  required.  In  union  -  P* 
there  are  always  formal  training  programs. 
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Bindery  Mrkm  -casing-id  -  smali  booklets  (peffieg  toms  „  , 

Girl  in  the  center  is  inserting  pages 

Employment  Prospects 

or  several  years,  experienced  workers  will 
Ja  y  have  httJe  difficulty  in  getting  jobs  in 
occupation.  There  will  also  be  hundreds  of 
UngS  for  inexperienced  workers  each  year. 
!F  the  next  few  years.  opportunities  are  likely 
‘come  fewer  and  there  may  not  be  enough  jobs 
,  persons  seeking  work.  But  the  long-run 
1  °f  employment  is  upward,  as  in  most  print- 
)ccupations.  Workers  who  now  have  jobs  or 
enter  the  field  during  the  current  expansion 
'Ployment  will  have  a  good  chance  of  keeping 
positions  indefinitely. 


fiirl  at  far  richi  •  Photograph  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Earnings 

nZ°'T  bintle‘7  workers  llave  the  lowest  wage 
ates  Ot  any  group  of  production  workers  in  ike 
printing  and  allied  industries.  In  July  1046  the 
average  muon  scale  for  these  women  was  81  cents 
a.,  hour,  with  »  out  of  10  having  rates  between  7o 
cents  and  $1.00.  These  union  scales  were  prob- 
■  b  y  representative  of  all  wage  rates  for  women 
111  the  occupation  although,  unlike  printing  work¬ 
ers,  many  bindery  employees,  especially  women 
aie  not  covered  by  union  agreements. 

Men  doing  semiskilled  machine  work  were  -e„- 
eiaHy  paid  somewhat  more  than  the  usual  top  Tate 
for  women.  The  few  doing  hand  operations  ad 
rates  s,,nilar  to  those  for  women  workers. 
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appendixes 


Industry  2 


Total - 


more  than 


Plants  reporting  value  of  product 

$5,000 _ 

Newspapers - -  -  -  —  -  -  -  *  -  - 

General  commercial  (job)  printing - 

Periodicals - 

Books _ 

Lithography  3 - -  —  -  -  y " 

Greeting  cards,  not  hand  painted - 

Gravure,  rotogravure,  and  photogravure  _ 
Service  shops: 

Photoengraving  _ 

Machine  and  hand  typesetting 
Engraving  (steel,  copperplate, 

wood)  5 - - — . - 

Electrotyping  and  stereotyping— 
Bookbinding  and  related  industries.  _ . 

value  of  product  less 


and 


Plants  reporting 

$5,000. -  -------- 

Printing  and  publishing  _ 
Bookbinding - 


than 


Value  of  prod- 

Number  of 

ucts  (millions 

establishments 

of  dollars)  j 

38,  762 

$2,  614  j 

24,  878 

2,  578  j 

7,  309 

910 

9,  595 

515 

2,  558 

469 

1,  396 

237 

749 

154 

109 

39 

24 

19 

694 

56 

641 

25 

436 

22 

234 

29 

1,  133 

103 

13,  884 

36 

13,  570 

35 

314 

1 

Employees 


18,  147 
6,  014 
8,  216 
782 
576 
278 
70 
5 


384 

538 


552,  o' 
207,  4' 
126,0 
61,9 
42,  5' 
34,  71 
9,9 
3,  U 


13,  V 

8,  3 


329 

62 

893 


14,  175 
13,  835 
340 


6,  5 
6,  3 
31.  2 


9,  >6 
9. 16 
10 


i  Census  of  Manufactures,  vo)  1 Ehmen?*  was^'l  assified  by^the  Bureau  of  the  work  of  this  tvpe during  1S39  were  classed  :tj 

asSSSi'JHC 


waiWBsSsar ■ — —7  -  . _ „„ » «*. 

a?!®* 5SS*.  »»>'  pi»»‘  »>■  1’*”d  or 


^^^^^^SSren'A'WfufSP  uouiTcffia  job 

Cities,  July  I,  1946 


City  and  State 


Atlanta,  Oa . 

Baltimore,  Md - 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Birmingham,  Ala... 

Boston,  Mass - 

Buffalo,  N.  Y- . 

Butte,  Mont - 

Charleston,  S.  C — 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 


ITard  com¬ 
positors 


1. 37- 


Composing- 

machine 

operators 


Charlotte,  N.  C... 

Chicago,  Ill - 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  . 
Columbus,  Ohio  . 

O  all  as,  Tex - 

Davenport,  Iowa. 

Dayton,  Ohio - 

Denver,  Colo - 


1.30 

1.82 

1. 59 
1.  62 

1.60 
1.40 


(2) 


1.80 

1.44 


1.43- 


$1.53 
1.50 
1.38 
1.55 
-  1.47 
1.55 
1.44 
1.44 
1.50 


1.30 
1.82 
1.  59 
1.66 
1.60 
1.50 


(2) 


Des  Moines,  Iowa - 

Detroit,  Mich - 

Duluth,  Minn - 

El  Faso,  Tex _ 

Erie,  Pa  - 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Houston,  Tex  - 

Indianapolis,  Ind - 

Jackson,  Miss - 


Jacksonville,  Fla ... 
Kansas  City,  Mo.. 
Little  Rock,  Ark  .. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Louisville,  Ky - 

Madison,  Wis - 

Manchester,  N.  H 
Memphis,  Tenn. . 
Milwaukee,  Wis... 


1.41 
1.83-  1.85 
1.20 


1.80 

1.44 


1.41 
1.83-  1.85 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Mobile,  Ala - 

Moline,  Ill - 

Nashville,  Tenn - 

Newark,  N.  J - 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
New  Orleans,  La... 
New  York,  N.  Y... 
Norfolk,  Va - 


Oklahoma  City,  Okla 

Omaha,  Nebr - 

Peoria,  Ill - 

Philadelphia,  Pa - 

Phoenix,  Ariz - 

Pittsburgh,  Pa - 

Portland,  Maine - 

Portland,  Oreg - 

Providence,  R.  I - 

Reading,  Pa. . . -- 


Richmond,  Va - 

Rochester,  N.  Y - --- 

Rock  Island  (Ill.)  district 2. 

St.  Louis,  Mo - 

St.  Paul,  Minn - 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah - 

San  Antonio,  Tex.. - 

San  Francisco,  Calif - 

Scranton,  Pa.. . . 

Seattle,  Wash - 


Electro- 

typers 


South  Bend,  Ind... 

Spokane,  Wash - 

Springfield,  Mass.. 

Tampa,  Fla - 

Toledo,  Ohio - 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Wichita,  Kans - 

Worcester,  Mass... 

York,  Pa - 

Youngstown,  Ohio 


1.52 

1.52  - 

1.34 

1.34  - 

1.35 

1.35 

1.50 

1.50 

1.46 

1.46 

1.25 

1.25  . 

1.  50 

1.50 

1.50  . 

_ 

1.25 

1.25 

1.60 

4.60 

1.38 

1.38 

1.30 

1.30 

1.05 

1.05 

1.35 

1.35 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.31 

1.31 

(2) 

(2) 

1.25-  1.38 

1.77 

1.78 

1.  18 

1.18 

1.35 

1.35 

1.83 

1.83 

1.40 

1.40 

1.  50 

1.50 

1.  47 

1.47 

1.35 

1.35 

1.60 

1.60 

1.39 

1.39 

1 . 60 

1.60 

1.01 

1.01 

1.  56 

1.56 

1.25 

1.25 

1.30 

1.35 

1.30 

1.30 

1.38-  1.45 

1.38-  1.45 

1.32 

1.49 

1.52 

1.  50 

1.  50 

1.  50 

1.50 

1.15 

1.15 

1.66 

1.66 

1.43 

1.43 

1.36 

1.36 

1.30 

1.32 

1  •  32 

1.  50-  1.  51 

1.  53 

1.33 

1. 33 

1.  10 
1.20 

1.  45 

$1.54 

1.30 


1.56 

1.40 

1.50 


Photo¬ 

engravers 


$1. 79— $1 . 80 
1.77-  1.97 


Cylinder 

pressmen 


$1 . 20— $1 . 45 
1.35-  1.73 
1.00-  1.25 
1.20-  1.63 
1-39-  1.51 
1. 46-  1. 61 
1.38 


Platen 

pressmen 


Press  assist¬ 
ants  and 
feeders 


2. 10 
1.63 
1.75 
1.60 
1.38 


(2) 


1.70 

1.45 


1.57 

1.80 


1.60 

1.50 

1.60 


1.50 


1.93 


1.18 

1.61 


1.65 


1.50 
2.07 
1.80 
1.84-  2. 18 
1.  50-  1.76 
1.75 

m 

1.80 
1.58 


1.  50 


1.64 

1.93 

1.50 


1.25 
1.  71-  2.  23 
1.19-  1.73 
1.33-  1.71 
1.60 
1.16-  1.38 
(2) 

1.46-  1.93 
1.44 


1.75 

1.69 


1.38 

1.69 


1.50 


1.33-  1.47 
1.70-  1.78 
1.05 
1.36 
1.30 
1. 10 
1.35 
1.44 


$1.45 

1.24 
1.00-  1.25 

1.06 
1.25-  1.32 
1.33 

1.25 


$0. 80- $1. 04 
.89-  1.21 
. 60-  .  89 
.85 

.79-  1.30 
1.00-  1.28 
.57-  .83 


Book¬ 

binders 


Bindery 

women 


$1.44 
1.32 
.97-  1.40 
1.25 


1.05 

1.79 

1.16-  1.26 


1.60 

1.19 


1.30-  1.53 
1.33 


1.25 

1.47 

.78 

1.36 

1.20 

.90 

1.10-  1.18 
1.31-  1.44 


1.12-  1.76 
.84-  1.31 
1.03-  1.35 
1.32 
.90-  1.00 
(2) 

.90- 


1.50 


.90 

1.56-  1.88 
1.30 
1.47 
1.60 
1.35 


.92-  1. 
1. 10-  1. 


1.30 
1.50 
1.19 
1.52 
1.18-  1.79 


1.10 
1.  10 
1.45-  1.55 


1.30 
1.38-  1.45 
1.19 
1.42 
1.03-  1.18 


.90 

1.05-  1.11 
.74-  1.32 


.65-  .90 
.93-  1.30 
.60-  .83 
1.10-  1.33 
.72-  1.29 


.60-  .83 
.83-  124 


1.  05-  1.  61  1  1. 15-  1.  38 


(2> 

(2) 

1.15 

1.50 

2.10 

2.  14 

1.46 

1.38 

1.72 

1.50 

2. 10 

2.23 

1.  50 

1.41 

1.63 

1.51 

1.50 

1.58 

1.50 

1.95 

1.92 

1.30 

(2) 

1. 11-  1.25 
1.30-  1.75 
1.23-  1.45 
1.35 
1.83-  2. 14 


1.  50 


1.72 

1.40 


1.41 


1.58 
1.43 
2.  00 


1.50 


1.42 


1.43 

1.90 


1.94 


1.70 

1.60 


1.63 

1.92 

1.63 

1.68 

1.50 


1.30 
1.30 
1.50-  184 
1.39 


1.60-  2. 


1.10- 


.69 


1.63 


1.04-  1 
1.28-  1.54 
1.33 
1.28-  1.63 
1.21-  1.68 
1.50 
1.00 

1.66-  1.81 
1.37-  1.47 
1.86 


1.58-  1.62 


1.  40 
1.29 


1.68 

1.89 

1.58 

1.63 


1.68 


1.36-  1.50 
1 . 50 
1.21 


1.45 
1.43-  1.97 
1.27 


1.30 


88-  .  94 
1.46-  1.64 


1.60- 


1.05 

1.76 


.67-  1.18 


1.00-  1.08 
1.30 
1.18 
1.46 
1.24 
1.51 
.89 
1.  50 

1.10-  1.20 
1.14-  1.25 


.65 

m 

.63-1.00 
.98-  1.48 
.90-  1.15 
.63-  103 
1.13-  160 


1.00 

1.35 

1.44 


1.25 
1.38 
1.09 
1.52 
1. 15-  1.16 


1.10 

1.35 


1.11-  1.38 


.75-  .85 
1.10 
.90-1.13 
1.10-  1.37 
.98-  1.13 
.94-  1.42 
.80 

1.06-  1.25 
.90-  1.00 
1.04-  1.25 


1.15-  1.18 
1.28-  1.60 
1.25 
1.35 
.69-  1.91 


1.30 


1.30-  135 


1.20- 


1.10 

1.38 


1.23-  1.33 
1.  04-  1.  50 
1.50 
.75 
1.59 
1.10 
1.  71 


1.20-  1.26 
1.50 


1.20 
1.32-  1.37 
1.21-  1.35 
1.06 


1.27-  1.32 
1.28 


.64-1.38 
.92-  1. 15 
1.09-  1.27 
.79-  1.39 
.67-  1.20 
1.25 
.40-  .60 
1.04-  1.30 
.87-  1.14 
1.23-  1.47 


1.31 


1.  56 


1.23- 

1.33- 


1.40 

1.38 


1.41 
1.11-  1-  38 


1.07 
1.12-  1.15 
.87 


1.17 
.88-  1.38 
.82-  1.00 


1.00 

.64 


1.31 


1.25 

1.66 

1.36 

1.86 


.87- 


.71- 


28 

1.45-  1.50 

.  78- 

18 

1.33 

16 

1.32 

42 

1.10-  1.65 

.83- 

45 

.66- 


60-  4 


'.'70-  » 


.58.TJ 
.  70'-  «• 


given 


n6W?PRaoPek  island  district  includes  Rock  Island  and  Moline,  Ill.,  and  Davenport,  Iowa. 
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IV.  Add 


fCSSCS  °f  Lab°r  °rS°nizations  and  Trade  Associatians 


itilgamated  Lithographers  of  America  (CIO) 
o0  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ’ 

^erican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  370 
'e-xington  Avenue,  New  York  City  17,  N.  Y. 

Pll°fo-Engravers  Association,  166  West 
an  Buren  Street,  Chicago  4,  Ill. 

InStitute’  25  West  Forty- 
in  d  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

*;7  Bookbinders  of  America,  28  West 
trty- fourth  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

>!oung  Printers  Association  of  America  53 
1  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago  4,  Ill. 

national  Allied  Printing  TVcri  a 
FL)  307  \  ft  n  ii  ^  1  rades  Association 
’  ’  7  AF L  Elding,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 

national  Association  of  Electrotypers  and 
neotypers,  Inc  350  J  and 

■eet,  Chicago,  Ill.  Twenty-second 

national  Brotherhood  of  p  , ,  .  , 

1°:  “‘usetts  Avenu^°Washfng- 

Dnr  °f  N°rth 

kCity  ir.N.  Y  Ve,1Ue’  New 


Home,  Tenn.  (AFL),  Pressmens 

International  Stereotypers’  and  Electrotvners’ 
Unmn  (AFL),  475  Fifth  Avenue,  New^Ydrk, 

^Box  728"t''  ?'Vpoffrf.i>hi™1  Union  (AFL),  PO 
-i5ox  728,  Indianapolis  6,  Ind. 

Joint  Lithographic  Advisory  Council  7o  P 
Street,  New  York  N  Y  n  •  ’  70  Pine 

son,  Sec.  ’  ‘  Y‘  Be»Ja™n  M.  Robin- 

Liyo,’ZcBi^NSYnstitute’ 501  Fifth  A™'“- 

Lithographers  National  Association,  Inc  49p  Lex 
nigton  Avenue,  New  York  City  17  N  Y 

LEaTT|hi:  TeChnicaI  foundation  Inc.  131 
East  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City  17, 

Nn°m!  Assoyion  of  Photo-Lithographers  1776 
Broadway,  New  York  City  1!),  N  Y 

National  Publishers  Association  239 
Avenue,  New  York  City  16,  N.  Y.  “  Ma(hsou 

PStreef  NWWa  y  A™rka'  h'c;  719  Fifteenth 
iccr,  i\u,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
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V-  Suggested  Readings 

The  Printing  Trades  and  Their  Workers  by  Florence  E.  Clark,  International 
Textbook  Company,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  19., J. 

Dictionary  of  Printing  Terms,  Porte  Publishing  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

Earnings  and  Honrs  in  Book  and  W^A* 

ment  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Division  oi 

Government  Printing  Office,  1943. 

Graphic  Arts  Education,  by  Fred  .T.  Hartman,  “A  Compendium  of  Mecha  - 
M  Workers  in  Printing  and  Allied  Trades,”  Summer  Issue.  1944. 

International  Bookbinder,  International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders,  A 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  Published  bimonthly. 

Is  There  a  Job  for  Me  in  Lithography  ?  Joint  Lithographic  Advisory  Conn- 
cil,  January  1945.  > 

Manufacturer’s  Institute,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  194o. 

Lithographers’  Journal,  Amalgamated  Lithographers  of  America,  4oO 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  1  ork  City ,  N .  • 

The  Printing  Trades,  by  Jacob  Loft,  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  Inc..  1944 
Marketing  Opportunities,  Lithographers  National  Association,  Inc,  New 

York  City,  vol.  4,  number  5. 

Modern  Lithography,  The  Photo-Lithographer,  Inc,  New  \  oi  ,  5- 

lislied  monthly.  .  . 

.  r  Tx  .  fnr  Counselors,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  m  cooperation 

0  with  Federal'  Security  Agency,  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Government 

Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  1945. 

b 

Printing,  Walden,  Sons  and  Mott,  Inc.,  41  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Pub- 

Th^IJth^grapher’s  Manual,  by  Walter  E.  Soderstrom,  Waltewin  Publishing 
Company,  New  "I  ork  C  ity,  1940. 

Union  Wages  and  Honrs  in  the  Printing  Trades  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
t  oW  Statistics.  Published  «vmnnllv. 


VI.  Occupational  Outlook  Publications  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

and  professions  are'made  by  the  CfcraT  t°' '’To  ^  vnrious  occupations 
of  Labor  Statistics.  *  °CCUp>t,°nal  Outlook  Service  of  the  Bureau 

people  in  school’s,  ,Urthw^^ri„IXt!Zil^ftnnC<‘  ''f  T o ,3'°Ung 
concerned  with  vocational  training  and  employe “ ’■  °'S 

1,1  on-the-,ob  training  have  also  found  the  reports  he  nfol  '1?8  “,“eS»e<1 
grants  m  line  with  prospective  employment  oppCtunfe  “  pr0' 

Statist;"  tt“he7a“  Hr r  "t'*  «  ‘he  of  Labor 
(subscription  per  year  i  publlshed  111  the  Monthly  Labor  Review 

Review  ind  fPP  B°*h  *»  Monthly  Lab” 

ments,  Washington  25.  D.  C.  *  d  '  °“  ‘he  Superintendent  of  Docu- 

Two  types  of  reports  are  issued  : 

Occupational  outlook  bulletins  describe  the  im 

s?  indt  s^-d  r  inf“» 


Occupational  Outlook  Bulletins 


Employment  Opportunities  for  Diesel-Engine  Mechanics 

ruary  1945)°’  (fMo),  price  5  cents.  (Monthly  Labor  Review,  Feb- 

EmploymentJ)pportunities  in  Aviation  Occupations,  Part  I-P„stwar  Employment 
A^fL^lf^1945'’  Pri“  —  (Monthly  Labor  Review, 

Earning”  and  Woiing  CondiLnT'1”*10”8’  Part  U~~ Dllties'  Qualifications, 

earnings  0n  h°«rs  »*  work  and 

Employment  Outlook  for  Automobile  Mechanics 
ruary ‘1946)°.  ***  ( 19J6>  >  Price  M  cents. 

Employment  Opportunities  for  Welders 

Bulletin  No.  844  (1945),  price  10  cents 
tember  1945). 

Postwar  Outlook  for  Physicians 

Bulletin  No.  863  (1946),  price  10  cents 
cember  1945). 


(Monthly  Labor  Review,  Feb- 
( Monthly  Labor  Review,  Sep- 
( Monthly  Labor  Review,  De- 


BuMnNo.  88o" (Ysi46),'pi-ice'l5  cents.  (Monthly  Labor  Review,  De- 
cember  1945,  and  April  1946) . 

Postwar  Employment  Prospects  for  Women  in  the  Hosiery  Industry 

Bulletin  No.  835  (1945),  price  5  cents.  (Monthb  Laboi  >  ‘  3 

1945). 

Employment  Outlook  for  Business  Machine  Servicemen 
Bulletin  No.  89'2  (1947) ,  price  15  cents. 

Employment  Outlook  in  Machine  Shop  Occupations 
Bulletin  No.  895  (1947) ,  price  20  cents. 

Employment  Outlook  in  Hotel  Occupations 
Bulletin  No.  905  (1947) .  In  press. 

Special  Bulletins 

Occupational  Data  for  Counselors,  A  Handbook  of  Census  Information  Selected  for 

Bulletin  Nod81Ye(1945),  price  10  cents.  (Prepared  jointly  with  the  Oc¬ 
cupational  Information  and  Guidance  Service,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education). 

Factors  Affecting  Earnings  in  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering 

Bulletin  No.  881  (1946),  price  10  cents.  (Monthly  Laboi  Review, 

1946). 

State  and  Regional  Variations  in  Prospective  Labor  Supply 
Bulletin  No.  893  (1947) ,  price  15  cents. 

o 
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UN, TED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

L.  B.  Sch  wellenbach.  Secretary 

bureau  of  labor  statistics 

Ewan  Clague,  Commissicnier 


Union  Wages  and  Hours  of  Local 
Transit  Operating  Employees 
July  1,  1946 


Bulletin  903 


°r  Ml£  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  U  S  Go  - - - - 

Washington  25,  D  C  -  Pr,  n  VCrnmcnt  Printing  Office 
t-rice  10  cents 


Letter  of  Transmittal 


United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  19,  1947 ■ 


T?^v"n°or  to  herewith  the  annua,  report  on  union  wage  rate* 

This  report" was'prepared'in  (he  Bureau's  Wage  Analysis  Branch  by  Herbert 
M.  Abowits,  under  the  direetion  of  Donald  H.  Germ 

Commissioner 


Hon.  L.  B.  Schwellenbach, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


Contents 


Page 
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(n) 


Bulletin  7\[o.  903  of  the 

United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


Union  Wages  and  Hours  of  Local  Transit  Operating 
Lmployees,  July  1,  1946 

J  Summary 

$1  JltTan  hour  for^  bUS  °Peratf°rS  avera§'ed 

over  July  1,  ,945.  The  increase  reflets  th^sLToTmany w” 
bonus  arrangements  as  part  of  the  basic  rate  structure  alono  with  the 
postwar  negotiated  increases.  Ninety-seven  percent  of  fhl 

advanced  byTto  2™p  •  th<*e  benefi”"S 

automatic  wage  increases  benefited  6  percent  oT  thTwJrkers^'^e 
highest  rates  were  reported  in  Detroit  where  onentor*  nf 

s&Ksr  - 1= 

“  *  covered  by  agreements  prcvfdi  tg  paTd 

vacations,  and  57  percent  received  2  weeks’  vacation  after  1  yfar  of 

Scope  of  Study 

lerein  reported  for  the  various  clasISon^rverm^rg^td 

tansi^s^s  rzz ztnr Iocal  dr 

“iat  s«ghttah:  ”“7“  rr  0r  number  of"f 

articula  r  tr7  “greed -upon  by  the  employer  and  the  union  for  a 
— bcularjrade  m  a  given  locality.  Scales  negotiated  subsequent  to 

Sdals oLttfe  local trad'e  mdons^n^ prLc^naieTof  th^UiTt^d  repreSentatiws  of  Bureau  from 
eak-down  at  the  various  rate  levels  wa  unob^lhl  ^  Wherever  adequate  membership 

mpany  officials.  ’  ^obtainable  at  the  union  office,  the  data  were  secured  from 


(1) 


2 


the  survey  date  were  reexamined  wherever  possible  to  insure  inclusion 

nf  wnp-e  changes  retroactive  to  July  1,  1946. 

Operators  of  municipally  owned  intracity  transit  -stems  were 
included  in  the  survey  if  unions  acted  as  bargaining  agents  for  the 
employees  Trackmen  and  maintenance  workers  were  excluded, 
o"  the  75  cities  surveyed,  72  reported  effective  union  agreements 
covering  102,164  local  transit  operating  employees. 

Trend  of  Hourly  Wage  Rates  ' 

The  index  of  hourly  wage  rates  for  union  streetcar  and  bus  operators 

i  t  143  1  on  July  1 ,  1946,  an  increase  of  17.2  percent  from  the  pre¬ 
stood  at  1 43-  ■  years  m  agreements  in 

to Tndft/y  ‘prided  tor  paymen/of  bonuses  ranging  from  2  to  7 
cents  an  hour  in  different  cities  in  addition  to  the  basic  hourly  • 
“  ri  r  ...  vear  most  of  the  collective  bargaimng  agreements  m 

the  ndustryP  made  the  average  bonus  payments  a  part  of  the  basic 
wage*1  structure,  and  ™  over^nd^above 

^r:sC~t^=Istructurea, though,. 

SSSfcc5rw«rastt 

ceding  year  was  recorded. 

.(.to,  of  hourly  rragr  ml*  of  lord  lran.il  opero.ing  eurphyoo,.  1929-16 

[1939=100] 


Table  1. 


1929 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 


(>) 


91.6 

92.5 

92.5 

90.6 

88.0 


1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 

1939. 

1940. 


91.4 

92. 1 

96.4 

99.2 
100.0 
101.1 


1941. 

1942 

1943 
1944. 
1945 
1946. 


Index 


t  Not  available. 

aggregates  of  union  quotations  for  identical  class  those  reported  for  the  second  year 

in  both  of  the  aggregates  used  for  each ,yea rto  Y  aggregates  is  divided  by  the  previous  y,  .; 

obtain  the  index  for  the  current  year,  ‘^‘otalfth  previous  year’s  index  number.  Them, 

aggregates  and  the  ratio  thus  obtained  >s  muJtiphe  >  t  union  membership  which  mi 

are  computed  on  this  basis  in  the  actual  averages  of  rates  in  this  and 

obscure  the  real  changes  in  W-  Th*  ’d  of  hourly  wage  rates.  Changes  in  coverage  and  J 

rr j\ 
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^“or  ’■  1945’  ** 

sible  for  the  upward  movement  in  rates'  ISWertl  * T “'"'y  reSP°n‘ 
mately  6  percent  of  the  total  m™}  1  ■  ertheless,  approxi- 

widely  scattered  cities  benefit  2 .  *  ?  Concentr^ed  in  seven 

by  the  reduction  of  time  intervals  h  T  °  aC]Ustments  brought  about 
Under  -tracts  provi^ing^fo^grldi^ated^cTles.1^9^0  ^  " 

Hourly  IHage  Rates,  July  1,  1946 

an  hour^JuIy  ltC?946nd  FtftyT^0”  in  72  cities  averaged  $1.10 
between  $1  Jd  $1  15 and 

ranging  from  $1.10  to  $1  15  Less  tl  a  maJ°nty  bad  hourly  rates 
lourly  rates  below  the  July  1  194  ^  l  T °f  ^  WOrkers  had 

Sates  of  at  least  $1  an  hour  were  in  aVerage  of  94.4  cents. 

re  necessarily^imhiititlie^as111^111^80118  betWeen  1945  and  1946 
J1'vey  dates,  and  do  not  htlude  /i  6  StrUCtUres  in  on  the 
ie  various  wartime  bonus  arrangement^  !°  SCaleS’  SUch  as 
st  year.  These  increments  vnrv  t  GXlStmg  111  30  covered  cities 
rved  to  increase  operators’  hourly  8  ^  pay  period  to  PaJ  Period, 

7  the  War  Labor  Board  could  not  exceeJ?^’  B°nUS  planS  aPProved 
ans  in  operation  before  the  War  li  ‘  Ce”ts  p®r  Jlour-  However, 
fectud.  In  one  city  (Binghamton  NY)  fhTbo  °rd,er  Were  ”ot 
'  additional  17  cents  tothe  operators-  1  '  i  b  s  P  an  Pr0™led 

additional  6  cents  per  hour  was  inrnrn  5  7'f  -  Tl“S  bonus-  Phls 
picture  by  the  time  of  the  current  survey”  mt°  ^  b“S'C  rate 

*d  on  the  'emptoyeeTfengt'rof  rU^Uy  Pa‘?  0,1  a  Sra<|uated  scale 
-iod  between  rate  !l,„  °f  mce  w,th  t,le  company.  The 

ies  ranging  from  1 «  months"  for  wmeT^fi™1’-7  ”m°"g  (liffert'nt 
“a  long  as  1  year  in  se3  eS  tEf**"""  »  Philadelphia 

■atfer  apphed  ^ost freq„ently, 

le  agreements  had  such  nrm-.V  2  y  8  service>  though 

,  Miss.)  to  1  ream  (Net  KSSlT  f,'°ni  6  m°"tbs  <Ja<*- 

‘  eteps  from  entrance  rate  tWh  th  "  “-™0  P™gres- 

16  through  the  maximum  rate.  There 

Ws^ealled  “maximum  rale”  is  actually,  th  •  • 

. . 
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-was  great  variance  in  the  differences  between  entrance  and  maximum 
rates'  among  cities  and  among  companies  operating  within  a  city. 
Although  the  differentials  were  generally  5,  8,  or  10  cents,  d.fferences 
of  from  2  to  as  much  as  27  cents  an  hour  were  reported. 

Rates  for  operators  and  conductors  on  two-man  cars,  reported  by 
20  cities  were  lower  than  those  effective  for  operators  of  one-man  \  ehi- 
cles  in  Ihose  cities.  Although  the  maximum  rate  was  generally  about 
10  cents  an  hour  higher  for  the  one-man  car  and  bus  operators,  cliff- 

-erences  of  5  and  7  cents  were  also  frequent. 

Entrance  rates  for  one-man  vehicle  operators  ranged  from  68  cent 
an  hour  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  $1.24  in  Chicago,  while  for  operator 
and  conductors  on  two-man  cars  entrance  rates  ranged  from  -9  cent 
in  Omaha  Nebr.  to  $1.12  in  Detroit,  Mich.  In  those  cities  where 
two-man  vehicles  are  utilized  no  wage  differential  exists  between  the 
rate  applying  to  conductors  and  motormen.  In  many  instances  the 

conductor  may  be  a  low  seniority  man  and  COnSeCg^^1  f  ^  *.Q 
the  lower  bracket  of  the  same  scale  progression.  Generally  the  o 

classifications  are  interchangeable. 

'  Maximum  rates  for  one-man  vehicle  operators  v  ariec  ^ 

in  Madison,  Wis.,  Wichita,  Kans.,  and  Aork,  Pa„  to  i 1.32  m  De  t, 
Mich  where  an  additional  10  cents  an  hour  was  paid  for  work  on 
owl  runs  For  two-man  vehicle  operators,  the  maximum  hourly  rate 
mnged  horn  86  cents  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  to  *1.22  in  Detroit  (10  cents 
additional  for  owl  runs). 

Table  2 .-Percentage  distribution  of  union  operating  employs  in  the  local  transi 
h  industry  by  hourly  wage  rates,  July  1,  lVlo  I 


Hourly  wage  rates 


Percent  of  union  members  by  occupation 


All  workers 


Motormen 

Operators  and  con. 


Under  80  cents... . 

80  and  under  85  cents - 

85  and  under  90  cents - 

90  and  under  95  cents - 

95  cents  and  under  $1.00. 

$1.00  and  under  $1.05 - 

$1.05  and  under  $1.10 - 

$1.10  and  under  $1.15 — 

$1.15  and  under  $1.20 - 

$1.20  and  under  $1.25 - 

$1.25  and  under  $1.30 - 

$1.30  and  under  $1.35 - 

$1.35  and  over... . - 


0.6 

.9 

1.7 

3.6 
9.5 

13.1 
13.3 
28.8 

5.2 

12.2 

5.2 

3.7 

2.2 


of  1-man 
cars  and 
busses 


ductors  of  2- 
man  surface 
cars 


1.1 

1.4 
1.9 

5.2 
7.8 

16.8 
IS.  5 

13.8 

3.3 

16.8 

7.5 
5.8 

.1 


Elevated 
and  subwa 
operators 


(') 


0.2 

1.9 

1.5 

12.8 

6.7 

4.4 
5S.1 

7.5 
6.3 


.6 


0 

i 

If 

11 

7 


i  Less  than  0.05  of  1  percent. 


Chmtgcs  in  U  age  Rates  Between  1945  and  1946 

received  increalel  inbasTdtl 

=£  «  sw  -r  rf  r^ao^ 

study  revealed  but  2  percent  of  the  ,  '  10ugh  the  Ju]y  1,  1945, 
provement  in  basic  rates  to  the  Lentil  m  “  VinS  Secured  ™- 

above  this  level  by",  me  “emb8'S  ^  re^d  gains  at  or 
Among  about  55  percent  nf  fho 

for  half  of  them  ranged  from  10  to  ^  operators>  increases 

from  15  to  20  percent.  Xst  of  ?he  “d  f°r  the  “‘bcrs 

category  benefited  by  rates  ranging  frL  20  to  30  6  0perf^  in  this 

!n  'be  previous  year.  Nearlv  ,7,  1  30  Pereent  higher  than 

>n  two-man  vehicles  reported  gains  oU  5  ““joT™  7*  C,°ndUCt0rs 
1 11  arters  of  those  engaged  in  snbll,  .  7  pcrce"'.  while  three- 

aises  of  ,5  to  25  p£t .  ^1  oTIhe^en,'  °Pemi™s  had 

atter  group  reported  basic  wave  vaias  of  ^  members  in  the 

lust  be  remembered  that  t}1Pc  ^east  25  percent.  It 

ddition  of  previou  y  effe  t6  b"  eases  the 

iructure.  7  enective  bonus  payments  to  the  basic  rate 


Trade 


Percent  of 
members 
having — 


No  in¬ 
change  crease 


Percent  of  members  having  i 


increase  of— 


Less 

than 

5 


,  Per¬ 
cent 


aied  and  subway  lines. 
ess  than  0.05  of  1  percent. 


96.9 

95.7 

98.0 

100.0 


5 

and 

under 

10 

per¬ 

cent 


10 

and 

undei 

15 

per¬ 

cent 


15 

20 

and 

and 

under 

under 

20 

25 

per- 

per- 

cent 

cent 

23.1 

27.0 


1.4  24.0 


39.6 

28.4 

58.1 

40.9 


16.6 

19.9 


25 

and 

under 

30 

per¬ 

cent 


30 

and 

under 

35 

per¬ 

cent 


35 

per¬ 

cent 

and 

over 


12.6 

13.8 


Post  Survey  Rale  Changes 

s  ^tustirhave  become 
sz  zzz.zs  ;«~5  - :i:“: 
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gressions  and  benefited  by  20  cents  an  hour  .f  employed  18  months 
Increases  of  1 1,  12,  and  13  cents,  respectively,  were  reported  for  Stolen 
Island  bus  operators,  Columbus  streetcar  operators,  and  Salt  Lake 
City  bus  operators.  Among  the  cities  for  whom  higher  scales  were 
reported  for  operators  of  one-man  vehicles  were  Scranton  (8  cents) 
and  Rock  Island  and  Spokane  (5  cents).  Smaller  increases  were  re- 
ported  in  several  other  cities. 

W  eekly  Hours  and  Overtime  Rates  4 

The  payment  of  overtime  rates  after  a  specified  number  of  hours, 
regardless  of  the  length  of  the  run,  is  becoming  increasingly  P^aient 
Previous  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports  revealed  that  one-third  of 
the  union  members  tabulated  in  1944  worked  under  agreements  pro¬ 
dding  for  a  limit  on  straight-time  hours.  The  following  year  this 
proportion  increased  to  three-quarters,  and  by  July  1  194G  almos 

9  of  every  10  union  workers  were  covered  by  such  hour  limitations. 

A  run ‘may  be  defined  as  a  definite  number  of  trips  o’jer  a  gnen, 
route  Many  runs  are  “swing  runs,”  operated  during  the  morning 
and  afternoon  rush  hours,  with  a  layoff  of  4  or  5  hours  in  the  middle 
of  each  day.  Straight-time  hours  on  swing  runs  are  usually  limited 
to  specific  periods  spread  over  a  wide  time  into, «  —  pay 
‘it  time-and-a-half  required  after  a  span  of  12  or  13  hours  a  d  Jt 
Unions  have  for  many  years  steadfastly  worked  to  keep  swing  runs  a 
a  minimum,  and  this  has  been  accomplished  by  contract  s Updat  o , 
retiring  a  large  percentage  of  straight  runs  guaranteeing  40  or  4c 
hours’  pav  per  week.  Because  an  operator’s  take-home  pay  is  depend 
ent  on  the  run,  most  union  agreements  provide  for  periodic 
runs,  usually  every  3  or  6  months  on  a  seniority  basis.  ^  Swing  nm 
and  trippers  are  generally  operated  by  low-seniority  or  extra 

Table  4 .-Distribution  of  union  local  transit  operating  employees  by  weekly  hours, 

July  o  _ 

I  Percentage  of  workers  with  straight-time  weekly  hour,  of- 


Oeeupation 


40 


43.3 
IS.  2 


Over 
40  and 
under 
44 


44 


34.1 

2.6 


45 


48 

Over 
48  and 
under 
51 

51 

27.0 

0.3 

2.3 

25.9 

.6 

3.9 

All  occupations —  - 

Operators  ol  1-man  cars  and  busses 
Motormen  and  conductors  of  2-inan 

surface  cars  . .  - .  - 

Elevated  and  subway  lines 


*  Weekly  hours  considered  here  refey^  in  any  1  week  no  * 

ments  before  overtime  rates  become  effective.  I  he  actual  nu  oc 
greater  or  less  than  the  weekly  hours  discussed. 


street-railway  industry from  penoltyo'-  SfeCificaUy  ex','»Ptc<!  the 
Of  the  nature  of  local  transit  operations  ovTt™6  provisions.  because 
is  receiving  increasing  acceptance  m  Vertlme  W  after  40  hours 
ers  received  overtin.:  after  40hoUrs  ^eT'  'V®44  but  fe"' 
i0  percent  of  the  membership  covered  hv  T  StU'ly  revea,ed  over 
Straight-time  hour  limitatfons  varied  7  uo°ntraCt  Pro™i<®s. 
ibout  three-fifths  of  the  members  had  a 7  V°  57  h°UrS  a 
4  hours  or  less  and  most  of  the  remaining  ^  6  of 

'me  hour  limitations  received  ov,  r,i„  J  members  with  straight- 
*  «“  interval  apZlmTte,  “ 7/  48  ^  •  «ek.  Dur- 

reduction  in  the  straight-time  workweek  ^Sh  W™embers  Reived 
time  work  exist  these  workers  would  h  opportunity  for 

‘ent  after  the  performance  of  fewer  h^um  Tha  f  ^  P?miUm  W’ 
w  members  working  on  two-man  cars  ,e7v  n  fonnerly.  Though 
|  percent  of  the  subway  and  elevated  Jn  i  ^  T  reductions,  over 

ic  operators  of  one-man  vehicles  w-ere  s  7  &Dd  about  12  Percent 
Virtually  all  of  tho  wnrt  venJCies  were  so  affected. 

-red  by  contrlc  Jp^X'K  IT  '0Ca'  tra"Sit  —ns  were 
rk  performed  either  beyond^he  specifiers?10!  ^  and  a  half  for 
^  completion  of  a  definite  run.  st™ght-time  hours  or  on 

Vacations 

the  agreements  in  the  79  „  •  ,  , 

Paid  vacations.  Well  over  a  ofu”  PTOvided 

eeks  vacation  after  1  year  and  almost  a  .7  7mberS  recei-d  a 
eek  s  vacation  after  1  year.  4bout  on  i thlrd  received  at  least 
a  covered  by  contracts  providing  „ Z-  n  °‘  ‘be  membam 
ses,  such  as  l  week  after  1  9 en  un  ,  ian  standard  vacation 
0  boars’  service  in  Los  Ingeles  orTjT™  “d  2  »ft- 

»g  from  160  to  192  working  days  and Tv  S.  ™cation  f°r  service 
m  Worcester.  ‘  d  2  Weeks  after  192  working 

Rates  Paid  in  Each  City 

7,  are  sh^wn ^ ?tah] e  5 °n  July  1946>  and  July  l,  1945 

•879 — 47 _ 2  *  ’ 
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Table  5. —  Union  ivage  rates  of  local  transit  operating  employees,  July  1,  1946,  and 

6  July  i  J945j  hy  Clfies  


City  and  classification 


Atlanta,  Ga. 


2-man  cars  and  feeder  busses: 

First  6  irionths - 

7-12  months - 

After  1  year.-  . 

1-man  cars  and  busses: 

First  6  months - 

7-12  months - 

After  1  year - - - 


Baltimore,  Md. 


2-man  cars 

First  3  months 

4-12  months -  . 

After  1  year - 

1-man  cars  and  busses: 

First  3  months _ 

4-12  months - 

After  1  year. . . 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Busses: 

First  3  months - 

4-12  months - - - 

After  1  year - - - 


Birmingham,  Ala. 

2-man  cars: 

First  6  months - 

7-12  months -  - 

After  1  year - 

1- man  cars  and  busses: 

First  fi  months - 

7-12  months - 

After  1  year . -  -• 

Boston,  Mass. 

2- man  cars: 

First  3  months . - . 

4-12  months . . — 

After  1  year.. . - . 

1-man  cars  and  busses: 

First  3  months - 

4-12  months . . - . - 

After  1  year - 

Rapid  Transit  Lines: 

Guards: 

First  3  months - - 

4-12  months. - - 

After  1  year - - 

Motormen - - - 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Busses: 

First  3  months. 
4-12  months.  .. 
After  1  year - 


Butte,  Mont. 


Busses. 


Charleston,  S.  C. 


Busses: 

First  3  months. 
4-12  months — 
After  1  year - 


Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Busses: 

First  3  months... 

4-6  months - 

7-12  months - 

13-15  months 
After  15  months. 


Rates  of  wages  per  hour 


July  1,1946  July  1,1945 


Hours  per  week 


$0,930 

$0,720 

.980 

.770 

1.010 

.800 

.990 

.790 

1.040 

.840 

1.070 

.870 

.980 

1.010 

1.030 

1.030 

1.050 

1.080 


.895 

.945 

.975 


.945 
.  965 
.995 

1.020 

1.040 

1.070 


.900 
1.000 
1. 150 

1.000 
1. 100 
1.250 


.900 
1.000 
1. 150 
1.200 


.930 

.960 

.980 


1.000 


.860 

.880 

.900 


.700 

.750 

.800 

.850 

.900 


July  1, 1946 

July  1, 1945 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

.665 

.715 

.745 


.745 

.765 

.795 

.820 

.840 

.870 


.665 

.755 

.915 

.765 

.855 

1.015 


.665 

.755 

.915 

.965 


.930 

.960 

.980 


.920 


.760 

.780 

.800 


.600 
.650 
.700 
.  750 
.800 


42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 


42 

42 

42 

42 


48 


54 

54 

54 


44 

44 

44 

4 

4 

4 


2-man  cars:  Chicago,  III. 

First  3  months _ 

4-12  months..  _""f . — 

After  1  year  . 

Night  cars _ 

1-man  cars  and  busses: 

-Day... 

Night.. .Ill”"' . 

Flevated  Railways:’" 

Motormen: 

First  3  months  . 

4-12  months . . 

After  1  year. . 

Conductors  " . -■ 

Guards  (regular).'  . 

Guards  (extra):  . 

First  3  months. 

4-12  months . " 

After  l  year _ ” 

1-man  cars:  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

First  3  months _ 

4-12  months___~I"~~"~ 

After  1  year _ 

■man  cars  and  busses: 

*irst  3  months _ 

4-12  months _ ,  . 

After  l  year _ ~~~ 

man  cars:  Cleveland,  Ohio 

First  3  months. 

4-12  months...""  . 

After  1  year 

llsses:  . 

First  3  months. 

4-12  months _ 

After  1  year..." .  " 


“KSMdC°aCheS: 

4-12  months _ 

After  1  year _ 


an  cars  and  busses* 

First  year . 

After  l  year _ 


T  Railway  Co.: 

I-man  cars  and  busses: 
first  3  months 

4-12  months _ ’ 

.i  A(ter  1  year. 

,Ies  Transit  Co.: 

-man  cars  and  busses: 
first  3  months.. 
4-12  months. .. 
After  1  year _ 

< 

i  cars: 

irst  3  months. 

-12  months 
-18  months 
'-24  months  ... 

Iter  2  years.. 


Denver,  Colo 
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Table  5.—  Union  wage  rates  of  local  transit  ope,  ating  employees,  July  1,  1946,  and 

July  1,  1945,  by  cities — Continued 


Rates  of  wages  per  hour 

Hours  per  week 

City  and  classification 

ruly  1,1946  3 

uly  1,  1945  J 

uly 1, 1946 

ruly  1, 1945 

Denver,  Cofo.— Continued 

1-man  cars,  busses,  and  trolley  coaches: 

$0,990 

1.000 

1.010 

1.020 

$0,890 

.900 

.910 

.920 

51 

51 

51 

51 

51 

51 

51 

51 

1.030 

.930 

51 

51 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

1-man  cars  and  busses: 

.965 

.995 

.735 

.765 

Detroit,  Mich. 

1.040 

.810 

! 

2-man  cars: 

1.120 

.950 

44 

44 

1.160 

.990 

44 

44 

1.220 

1.050 

44 

1.320 

1. 150 

44 

44 

l-man  cars  and  busses: 

1.220 

1.050 

44 

44 

1.260 

1.090 

44 

1.320 

1. 150 

44 

1.420 

1.  250 

44 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Busses: 

.840 

.790 

40 

40 

.900 

.  850 

40 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

1-man  cars  and  busses: 

.750 

.650 

50 

50 

50 

.800 

.  700 

50 

.850 

.  750 

50 

.900 

.800 

50 

Erie,  Pa. 

Busses: 

1.010 

.800 

40 

1.080 

.  870 

1. 110 

.  900 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

.950 

.875 

48 

51 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1-man  cars  and  busses: 

.980 

.830 

40 

44 

1.000 

.  850 

1.050 

.  900 

Jackson,  Miss. 

Busses: 

First  6  months...  . . - - - 

.900 

.730 

.780 

Jacksonville ,  Fla. 

.  950 

Busses: 

.900 
.  95C 

.810 

.830 

After  1  year . . . . . . 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1-man  cars  and  busses: 

1.00( 

.  945 

.850 

.961 

.  863 

51 

.  871 

51 

.  901 

51 
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Table  5.- 


_ min£S,0yeeS'  Ju,y  7’  l946'  a"d 


City  and  Classification 


Little  Hock,  Ark. 

1-man  cars  and  busses: 

First  6  months 

7-12  months . . 

13-18  months  . . 

After  is  months.:;;;;;;; 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Los  Angeles  Transit  Lines- 
--man  cars; 

First  fi  months 

,  .  After  6 months...' . ' 

t-man  cars  and  busses- 
First  6  months 
Poe.-fi  After  fi  months.. 

Pacific  Electric  Co.  ■ 

2-man  cars: 

First  6  months. 

After  6  months 
Single  track- 

First  fi  months... 

i  After  6  months 
l -mail  cars  and  busses: 

E  irst  fi  months 
After  fi  months _ 


Louisville,  Ky. 


■man  cars  and  busses: 
First  3  months 
■1-fi  months 
7-12  months  . 

After  1  year _ 


tees: 

First  6  months 

7-12  months _ 

13-18  months.. 
After  18  months 


Madison,  T Vis. 


Manchester,  Ar.  If. 


asses: 

First  3  months 
*-12  months ... 

After  1  year...";;';  ' 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

ran  cars  and  busses: 
r  irst  year _ 

Second  year...;;;  . 

After  2  years . ; ;  . 

an  cars:  Milwaukee,  IVis. 

First  year . 

Second  year _ ~  . 

After  2  years  . 

an  cars  and  busses;" . — - 

First  year . 

Second  year . . . 

After  2  years . . . 

in  cars  Minneapolis,  Minn . 
First  year 

'econd  year  . - 

uter  2  years..;;;"' . 

P. 08 rs  and  busses-  . 

irst  year 

econd  year  . 

fter  2  years  .  "  . 


Rates  of  wages  per  hour 


$0.  800 
.850 
.  900 
.950 


1.020 
I.  110 

1.140 

1.230 


1.075 
1.  115 

1. 125 
1.  1G5 

1.175 

1.215 


.880 

.900 

1.010 

1.030 


•  730 
.700 
.780 
.800 


.'970 
1.030 
1.  100 


.950 

1.000 

1.050 


.  950 
.970 
1.000 


1.0JO 

1.030 

1.050 


.860 

.890 

.920 

.950 
.  980 
1.020 


Hours  per  week 


.710 

.790 

.840 

.860 


.  730 
.  760 
.  780 
.800 


.815 
.875 
.  935 


.770 

.820 

.870 


.859 

.880 

.901 

.  912 
.  933 
.954 


.  790 
.820 
.850 

.  880 
.910 
.  950 


July  1, 194 

5  July  1,194 

8  July  1,1945 

$0  700 
1  ■  750 

•  780 
.800 

. 

. 

.810 

.850 

.910 

.950 

44 

44 

44 

44 

4-1 

44 

44 

44 

.890 

.930 

. . 

. 

.940 

.980 

.990 

1.030 

12 


July  1, 1946  |  July  1, 1945 


Mobile,  Ala. 


Busses: 

First  6  months. 
After  6  months. 


n: 


Nashville,  Tenn. 


Busses: 

First  3  months. 

4-12  months - 

13-18  months. .. 
19-24  months... 
After  2  years. .. 


Newark,  N.  J. 


> 


1-man  cars  and  busses: 

First  3  months - 

4-12  months - 

After  1  year.  - 

Ironbound  Transit  Co.: 
Busses: 

First  6  months. . 

7-12  months - 

After  1  year . 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


1-man  cars  and  busses: 

First  3  months - 

4-12  months . . 

After  1  year . 


New  Orleans,  La. 


V 


2-man  cars: 

First  6  months. 

7-12  months - 

After  1  year - 

Busses: 

First  6  months. 

7-12  months _ 

After  1  year— — 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

Subways: 

Road  motormen: 

First  year . . . . 

After  1  year. . - . 

Yard  motormen: 

First  year... - - - - 

1-2  years _ 

After  2  years . . . 

Conductors: 

First  position: 

First  year - - — 

After  1  year . . - . - . 

Second  position - 

Platform: 

First  year... . — . - - - 

After  1  year - - - 

Surface  cars: 

Third  Avenue  Transit  System. 

First  6  months - - - 

7-12  months - - — . . 

13-18  months - - - - 

19-24  months... . - . — 

After  2  years - —  . . " 

Brooklyn-Queens  Transit  Lines. 

First  6  months - - - - - 

7-18  months.. - - 

19-30  months . . . 

After  30  months - 

Busses.gn^e  B  &  East  Broadway  Transit  Co.: 

S  First  6  months . — . - . 

7-12  months . . . 

13-24  months. - - 

After  2  years . . . . 


$0,930 

.980 


.680 

.730 

.760 

.800 

.830 


1.095 
1. 115 
1.135 


.750 

.800 

.850 


.990 
1.020 
1.  060 


.950 

.980 

1.010 

1.020 

1.050 

1.080 


1.300 

1.350 

1.150 

1.200 

1.250 


1.050 
1. 100 
1.000 

.950 

.980 


.790 

.840 

.890 

.940 

1.040 

1.000 
1. 100 
1. 150 
1.200 


$0,800 

.850 


.650 

.700 

.730 


.800 
.880 
.940 
1.040  1 


.970 

1.000 

1.040 


.720 

.750 

.780 

.770 

.820 

.870 


1.100 

1.150 

.950 

1.000 

1.050 


.850 

.900 

.800 

.750 

.780 


.700 

.750 


.800 

.900 

.950 

1.000 


.720 

.770 

.800 

.870 


July  1, 1946 

July  1, 1945 

48 

4f 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 


48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 


48 

48 

48 

48 

48 


48 

48 

48 

48 

48 


48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 


48 

48 

48 

48 


•*■•*?•*  £,  < 55  <£>  cx>  <5o  '»<»<»  <feoo<» 
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Table  5.- 


1946,  and 


City  and  classification 


New  York,  N.  K.-Co ntinued 

Busses— Continued 

Brooklyn  Bus  Division: 
irst  6  months 
<-18  months 

19-30  months  .  . -- 

„  After  30  months  - - 

<-12  months  . . 

Second  year  . . . - . 

„  After  2  years  . . 

Lifth  Avenue  Coach- t" - - 

Drivers: 

First  year.. 

Second  year _ "  . - . 


V' 


Third  year 
Fourth  year.. 

After  4  years. .  - - 

Conductors: 

First  year.. 

Second  year..  - - 

Third  year 
4-7  years.. 

After  7  years.  . . 

Dreen  Lines:  . . 

First  6  months 

7-12  months  .  . 

13-24  months 

25-30  months  . -- 

i  After  30  months .  . - 

Jamaica  Busses,  Inc  :  - - 

First  year.. 

Second  year.  . 

Fhird  year  . . 

, ,  After  3  years  - - 

Aranhauanaml  Queens  Lines; . " . - 

*  lrst  6  months 

7-12  months  - - 

13-24  months  . . 

25-30  months  . — 

v  Aller  30  months .  . 

York  Omnibus  Co’: . . . . 

first  6  months 

<-12  months.  . . . 

13-24  months 

xt  A.%r  24  months . . . . 

North  Shore  Bus  Co  • . . . . 

First  6  months 

7-12  months.  . . 

13-24  months  . . 

25-30  months  - - 

a,,..  After  30  months"”" . - 

QU1£teUTr,,nsIt  Lines":" - - - 

Second  year.  .  . — . 

Schenck  Transport  Co.:  . . . 

first  6  months 

'-12  months  . - . 

13-24  months..,!! .  . - . 

25-30  months  . . 

-\ft?r,30  months]  . — • 

First  3  months 

4-5  months  . - . . 

<-9  months  . . . 

10-12  months..'!  . - . 

13-18  months.  . * . 

19-24  months..."!! . - . - . 

After  2  years _ 

1FiF4t  yeSn.i.bUS  *  °reeiisboro  Bridge"  Railway": 
■After  1  year, 
us  bonus. 


Rates  of  wages  per  hour 
July  1,1940  |  July  1,  1945 


Hours  per  week 


July  1, 1945  July  i,  194J 


.800 
.850 
.  900 
.9.50 
1.070 

.840 
.870 
.  900 
.  930 
.900 
1.000 
1.040 

.880 
1.  130 


$1.  000 
1.  100 
1.  150 
1.  200 

.800 
.880 
.  940 
1.  040 


.  S90 
.900 
.930 
.940 
.950 

.820 

.830 

.860 

.870 

.880 

.860 

.900 

.960 

1.030 

1.090 


.720 

.800 

.870 

.950 

.860 
.900 
.  9450 
1.030 
1.090 

.  790  | 
.890 
.940 
1.040 

.870 

.910 

.980 

1.060 

1.100 

.880 

1.130 


$0,800 
.  900 
.  950 
1.000 


.890 
.900 
.  930 
.940 
.950 

.820 

.830 

.800 

.870 

.880 

.720 

.760 

.820 

.890 

.950 

.720 
.800 
<  870 
.950 


.  720 
.760 
.820 
.890 
.950 

.790 

.890 

.940 


.720 

.760 

.830 

.910 

.950 

.720 


.710 

.710 

.820 

.820 

.920 

.750 
.  780 
.810 
.  840 
.870 
.910 
.950 

.720 


4S 

48 

48 

48 

44 

44 

44 

44 


48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 


44 

44 

44 

44 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 


48 

48 

48 

48 


48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

44 

44 

44 


48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 


48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 
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Table  5 .-Union  wage  rates  of  heal  transit  operating  employees,  July  1,  1946,  and 
1  July  1,  1945,  by  cities— Continued  


City  and  classification 


New  York,  N.  Y—  Continued 

Busses— Continued  „  _  .  „ 

Third  Avenue  Railway  Transit  System. 


V 


First  6  months. 

7-12  months - 

12-18  months  . - 

18-24  months _ 

After  2  years  .. - 

Tri-Boro  Coach  Corp.: 

First  year - 

Second  year.. . 

Third  year  - 

After  3  years - 


Rates  of  wages  per  hour 


July  1, 1946  July  1, 1945 


Norfolk,  Va. 


1-man  cars  and  busses: 

First  3  months _ 

4-12  months _  . 

After  1  year  . - 


Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


1-man  cars  and  busses: 

First  6  months - 

7-12  months - 

13-24  months - 

After  2  years. . 

7A 


Omaha,  Nebr. 


2-man  cars: 

First  6  months - 

7-12  months - 

After  1  year - 

1-man  cars  and  busses: 

First  6  months - 

7-12  months. . . 

After  1  year . . 


Peoria,  III. 


1-man  cars  and  busses: 

First  9  months - 

10-18  months - 

After  18  months — 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Subway,  elevated  and  high-speed  lines. 
Operators: 

First  1  Yi  months.. . 

1)4-3  months - - - - 

3-4)4  months - - - 

4)4-6  months . . - 

After  6  months . 

Conductors: 

First  1)4  months . --- 

1)4-3  months - - 

3-4)4  months. - - 

4)4-6  months. - - 

After  6  months - 

2-man  cars: 

First  I'A  months - - 

1)4-3  months . - . . 

3—4)4  months . - . . 

4)4-6  months . - . 

After  6  months - - 

1-man  cars  and  busses: 

First  1)4  months . . 

1)4-3  months . . . 

3-4)4  months . . 

4)4-6  months. . - . 

After  6  months.. . . . — 


$0  790 

.840 
.  890 
.940 
1.040 

.870 
.940 
1.020 
1.  100 


.820 

.870 

.920 


.720 

.750 

.790 

.850 


.790 

.820 

.860 

.840 

.870 

.910 


1.015 

1.035 

1.055 


.970 

.995 

1.020 

1.045 

1.070 

.890 

.915 

.940 

.965 

.990 

.890 

.915 

.940 

.965 

.990 

.970 

.995 

1.020 

1.045 

1.070 


$0.  700 
.750 


Hours  per  week 


July  1, 1946  July  1, 1945 


.720 

.790 

.870 

.95)) 


.  700 
.  750 
.800 


.720 

.750 

.790 

.850 


.680 

.710 

.750 

.730 

.760 

.800 


48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 


54 

54 

54 

54 

54 

54 


48 

48 


48 

48 

48 

48 


44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 
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Table  5, 


Union  rates  of  local  transit  a, 

July  l,  1945,  by  cities 


City  and  classification 


•  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

1-man  cars  and  busses- 
First  6  months 

7-12  months _ 

13-18  months..]]]  ~ . 

^  After  18  months.]]]]]  . 

1-man  cars:  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

First  3  months 

4-12  months . ]] . 

After  12  months  . 

Busses:  . — 

First  3  months 

4-12  months . . . 

After  12  months..]]]] . . 

Busses:  Portland,  Maine 

First  year . 

After  1  year . ]]] . . 

Portland,  Oreg. 

1-man  cars  and  busses 
First  3  months 

4-6  months...  . 

7-12  months.]]]]] . 

After  l  year _ ]]]] . " . 

Providence,  R.  /. 

-man  cars  and  busses: 

First  3  months 

4-12  months _ ]]]]] - 

After  12  months  __]]  " . 

man  cars  _  fading,  pa. 

man  cars  and'busses]]]]] . . 

Richmond,  Va. 

man  cars  and  busses: 
r  irst  3  months 

4-12  months...]] . — 

After  l  year _ ] . . 


Rochester,  JV.  Y. 


subw 


f  lrst  3  months 
4-12  months  _ 
After  l  year 


Rod  Island  till.)  district  2 


*irst  G  months 
7-12  months. 
After  1  year. . 


an  cars:  «  jmo. 

First  4  months 

months.  . 

7I2  months...".- . . 

After  ]  year  _  . ’ 

p]  ®arf  an<l  busses:  . . . 

First  4  months 

v8  montlis  . . 

H2  months  . . 

12  months..  . j 

’lus  bonus.  .  .  1 

“des  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  Moline  and  Rock  Isiand,  III, 


July],  1946 

July  1,  1945 

$1,000 

1.100 

j 

1. 150 

1.200 

1.155 

$0,955 
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Busses: 

First  6  months 
7-12  months 
After  1  year. 


Busses - 


Busses: 

First  3  months. .. 

4-12  months - 

After  1  year - 


1-man  cars: 

First  6  months- . 
7-12  months.. . 
After  1  year... 
Busses: 

First  6  months 
After  6  months- . 


■*•■*■*  ft  a  &  •.  ft=ft 
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Letter  of  Transmittal 

United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  24,  1947. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor:  . 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  on  developments  in 
the  consumers’  cooperative  movement  in  1946,  prepared  by  Florence 
E.  Parker  of  the  Bureau’s  Labor  Economics  Staff. 

Ewan  Clague,  Commissioner. 

Hon.  L.  B.  SCHWELLENBACH, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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Bulletin  ?io.  904  of  the 

United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

[Reprinted  from  the  Monthly  Labob  Review.  March  3947,  with  additional  data] 


Developments  in  the  Consumers’  Cooperative 
Movement  in  1946 

Summary 

3:CTEr“he  Dnited  States> tbe  outstanding  event  of  1946 
was  the  biennial  Cooperative  Congress,  which  made  far-read, in! 

ZTTe  °f  “r  °'g“niZed  C00perati™  movement  ^n 
f  u  c  T  year  WaS  als°  notable  for  the  substantial  process 
n  the  fields  of  cooperative  housing  and  medical  care ;  for  the  unusually 

!  SlTd  °f  br“CheS  °pened  °r  •«"'  department!  TdZly 

established  associations;  and  for  the  organization  of  national  federa 
tions  of  cooperative  housing  associations,  of  cooperative  medical- 

nation?i°Cia  0nS+’  and  °f  Students’  ^operatives,  as  well  as  of  an  inter- 

the  cool  aSS,°Ciatl0n  t0  carr^  0n  trade  in  petroleum  products  among 
the  cooperative  movements  of  the  various  countries  of  the  world 

ere  was  continuance  and  expansion  of  previous  efforts  toward 
c  oser  relationships  with  other  groups,  such  as  labor,  churches  and 

tioTon«bPartl<ildtr  7  SUCCessful  have  been  the  moves  in  the  direc- 
n  °f  labor’  wblch  are  n°w  paying  dividends  in  the  active  support 
of  cooperatives  by  unions  and  their  members  in  many  pkles 

Developments  Among  the  Local  Associations 

As  usual,  many  new  distributive  cooperatives  were  started  during 
e  year,  and  an  unusually  large  number  of  associations  opened  new 
branches  or  added  new  departments.  Electrical-appliance  depan 
ments  were  among  the  most  popular.  According  to  report  some' 

947  lutoT2Tn0nS  T"6  *****  “  e!eCt,iCal  aPPhanc!s  *  early 
1947,  but  only  23  percent  were  carrying  a  full  line.  Other  new  denai 

tures  mcluded  departments  for  building  supplies,  lumber  yard,  ?L| 

Lkema  ITdT  general  St0rCS-  gaS0line  stations>  void-storage 
lockets,  dry-cleaning  service,  watch-repair  service,  a  dry  „„od! 

store  and  a  hardware  store.  One  local  association  bought  a  saivmill 

“  p,ant^  a„tUrd  ° sman 
small  aifplant'  assocIatlon  ^came  an  agency  for  the  sale  o* 

mail  airplanes.  In  Connecticut  a  cooper- live  store  association 

(1) 
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opened  what  was  said  to  be  the  first  cooperative  gasoline  station  in 

that  State.  ,  .  „  j 

Urban  associations.- The  year  1946  saw  some  advance  in  the  spread 

of  cooperation  in  urban  areas.  In  Chicago,  six  existing  associations 
had  bv  August  1946  voted  to  become  branches  of  the  city-wide  Chi¬ 
cago  Consumers’  Cooperative,  formed  in  1945.  Each  thereby 
became  a  “district  assembly”  of  the  association.  Two  others  were 
reported  as  in  process  of  formation.  The  first  supermarket  of  the 
new  association  was  opened  in  November  1946,  and  early  in  Janu- 
arv  1947  the  leasing  of  a  site  for  a  second  was  announced.  I  he 
association’s  membership  in  September  was  stated  to  have  passed 

Other  cities  were  reported  to  be  interested  in  the  Chicago  pro¬ 
cedures  one  of.  which  is  a  $5  nonreturnable  membership  fee,  used  to 
defray  the  expense  of  a  paid  staff  of  organizers.  “Another  is  the 
city-wide  enlistment  of  membem,  with  the  gradual  development  of 
natural  centers  for  intensive  organizational  work.  The  latter  fea  ure 
permits  people  who  are  sufficiently  interested  in  co-ops  to  invest  and 
participate  before  there  is  immediate  prospect  of  a  store  in  their 
neighborhood  and  create  a  common  pool  of  capital  for  use  throughout 

In  the  Twin  Cities,  membership  meetings  approved  a  proposed 
merger  of  Cooperative  Services  (Minneapolis)  and  Co-ops,  Inc.  (St. 
Paul)  under  the  name  Twin  Cities  Cooperative  Services.  The 
Minneapolis  group  operates  several  automobile  service  stations  and  a 
feed,  coal,  and  lumber  yard;  a  food  store  was  sold  to  the  St.  Paul 
association  early  in  1946.  The  latter  was  already  operating  five 
grocery  stores  and  had  just  purchased  a  bakery  to  supply  its  stores. 
In  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  the  gas  cooperative  opened  a  supermarket  in  the 
soring  of  1946.  The  two  Berkeley,  Calif.,  cooperatives  (one  operating 
a  grocery  store  and  the  other  a  gasoline  station  and  hardware  and 
appliance  store)  merged  to  form  the  Berkeley  Cooperative  Center, 

with  a  combined  membership  of  about  1,400. 

In  New  York  City,  Consumers  Cooperative  Services,  operating 
seven  cafeterias  and  four  grocery  stores,  reported  the  largest  volume 
of  business  in  its  26-year  history  in  1945-46  ($1,3/3, 4-4)  and  a 
increase  in  membership  from  5,536  to  7,130.  Its  plans  call  for  an 
eventual  chain  of  20  stores  within  a  10-mile  radius  of  its  warehouse^ 

Greenbelt  Consumers  Services,  in  Greenbelt,  Md  (within  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Washington,  D.  C„  where  many  of  its  members 
are  employed),  had  a  business  of  $1,162,851  m  1945  and  an  in¬ 
crease  to  $1,428,586  in  1946.  Membership  also  rose  from  1,820  to 
nearly  2,000  in  the  first  6  months  of  1946.  The  association  is  raising 
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money  for  a  new  cooperative  shopping  center,  to  house  a  food  market 

nursery1  Th  b°wI^  aUey’  Sa™  room,  and 

towTfthe^er  T  &lready  °perates  a11  the  otber  businesses  in 

town  (theater,  barber  shop,  beauty  parlor,  and  drugstore)  It  also 

operates  a  bus  service  throughout  the  town.  In  the  period  1940-45 
the  sum  of  $/  9,294  was  returned  to  the  patrons  in  savings. 

ie  need  for  intensified  effort  in  organizing  urban  areas  for  coopera¬ 
tion  v  as  emphasized  m  a  sectional  meeting  of  the  Cooperative  Con- 
gress.  Most  of  the  speakers  advocated  organizing  drives,  financed 
either  bynonreturnaMe  membership  fees  or  from  the  resources  of  an 
established  local  association  or  regional.  Stress  was  laid  upon  the 
necessity  of  adequate  capitalization  before  opening  a  new  store  or 

wiTI,  L,enab,ling  thS  enterpiise  t0  ~  efficiently*  )ind 

t  ™lume'.as  We“  “  «°  to  advantage,  thereby 
permit  mg  it  to  be  competitive  with  the  chains.  AU  the  speakers 

huored  a  city-wide  cooperative  chain  for  large  urban  centers,  and  one 
peaker  even  favored  centralized  management  of  local  associations 
y  ie  regional  wholesale,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  coordinate 
cooperative  efforts  within  the  region,  enable  local  needs  to  be  reflected 
easily  and  quickly  at  the  regional  level,  and  provide  better  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  employee  advancement. 

SPECIAL  TYPES  OF  COOPERATIVES 
Housing  Associations 

Progress  of  local  associations.— Reports  received  by  the  Bureau  of 
.abor  Statistics  show  that  housing  cooperatives  are  being  formed  all 
ver  the  country.  Especially  active  are  veterans  for  whom  the  housing 

eUtddWVfieTd  M  bUVVb°  haVe  bad  Pri°rity  above  °^s  ^ 

uaramt  T  i  "  advantage  of  Government  loans  and 

uaranties  In  some  places  veteran  groups  are  undertaking  the  devel- 

pment  of  outlying  tracts,  including  the  installation  of  utilities 
eets,  etc.  m  others,  the  association  contemplates  taking  over 
)lnf  'l  dmgS  f°r  remodelmS-  Gne  group  is  sponsoring  a  home- 
f0  d  daVel0pme^  ln  Alaska-  In  District  of  Columbia  a  veterans’ 
operative  was  the  successful  bidder  for  Naylor  Gardens-a  475-unit 
c  elopment  bmlt  by  the  Government  during  the  war. 

a-ouvhSsi°nHlTllinigS/ITed  r“ge  "U  the  way  from  »Partments, 
aough  single-family  dwellings  on  city  lots,  to  subsistence  homesteads 

.th  land  ranging  up  to  several  acres.  In  one  case  a  students'  coop- 

med  hvT  VeteranS  iS  ereCting  Prefabriaa‘ed  houses  on  land 

mea  by  the  university. 

onsZTT  hrrg  deTeloPments  ‘he  cooperative  plan  are  being 

nkers  »reynl  °r  gr0UPS'  lD  Washine‘»“,  D.  C„  printing-trades 
irkers  are  plannmg  an  apartment-house  project.  In  South  Bend 
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Ind.,  members  of  a  local  of  the  UAW-CIO  took  the  initiative  in  a  hous¬ 
ing  cooperative  to  build  single-family  units.  Employees  of  the  Omaha 
district  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  are  reported  to  have  initiated  a  con¬ 
templated  suburban  community  of  600  homes;  so  detailed  were  their 
plans  that  they  even  included  space  for  a  helicopter  landing  field. 
Racine,  Wis.,  is  the  scene  of  a  housing  project  in  which  members  of 
AFL  and  CIO  unions,  as  well  as  the  local  consumers’  cooperative,  are 
participating. 

In  most  cases  a  single  project  is  planned,  with  membership  limited 
to  the  prospective  residents  in  the  project.  However,  an  identical 
type  of  open-membership  technique  has  been  adopted  by  two  housing 
associations,  one  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  the  other  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  entirely  independently  of  each  other.  In  both  cases  a  general 
open-membership  cooperative  acts  as  sponsoring  and  initiating  agency 
for  specific  housing  projects.  Individuals  desiring  to  reside  in  develop¬ 
ments  sponsored  by  the  parent  association  must  first  join  the  latter. 
Ownership  and  control  of  the  project  eventually  are  turned  over 
to  a  second  association,  composed  entirely  of  residents  of  the  project. 
Such  an  arrangement  affords  membership  to  many  persons  who  do  not 
themselves  need  living  accommodations  but  are  desirous  of  helping  to 
further  the  cooperative  housing  plan,  while  at  the  same  time  it  insures 
final  control  by  the  tenant-members  of  the  conditions  under  which 
they  live. 

Numerous  mutual  housing  associations  are  reported,  formed  to 
take  over  completed  developments.  In  all  cases  that  have  thus  far 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  Bureau,  these  intend  to  operate  on  the 
Rochdale  principle  of  retention  of  title  by  the  association,  with  the 
member  receiving  a  lease  to  the  dwelling  he  occupies.  Of  the  perma¬ 
nent  housing  projects  built  under  the  defense  housing  program  by 
the  Federal  Government,  with  funds  supplied  under  the  Lanham  Act, 
eight  were  earmarked  for  “mutual  ownership”  after  the  war.  These 
included  three  in  New  Jersey,  one  in  Pennsylvania,  one  in  Ohio,  one 
in  Indiana,  and  two  in  Texas. 

Under  the  plan  worked  out,  if  the  residents  of  the  project  desire  to 
purchase  the  dwellings,  they  are  required  to  form  a  nonprofit  mutual 
home  ownership  corporation.  The  corporation  is  then  given  a  2-year 
lease,  with  option  to  buy  at  the  end  of  that  time  (if  it  has  demonstrated 
its  ability  to  operate  the  property  efficiently).  At  the  end  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1946,  two  corporations — one  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  the  other 
in  Dayton,  Ohio— had  served  their  2-year  probationary  period  and 
exercised  their  option.  Appraisal  of  the  property  had  been  made  and 
negotiations  for  purchase  were  in  progress.  The  other  six  projects 
were  being  run  by  ownership  corporations,  but  as  their  2-year  leases 
had  not  yet  expired,  no  further  step  could  yet  be  taken. 
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Federally  built  projects  financed  by  other  funds  have  also  been  put 

Avencv  The  N  l' r*  Corp°ration  of  <*e  Federal  Housing 

gt  cy.  The  Naylor  Gardens  project,  already  mentioned  was  one 

ot  these.  In  August  1946  it  was  reported  that  a  mutual  housing 

association  formed  for  the  purpose  of  bidding  in  the  village  of 

Greenbelt,  Md  had  obtained  200  members  towfrd  the  472  (25  per 

cent  of  the  total  1  887  dwellings)  required  in  order  to  bid;  by  the  end 

of  the  year  more  than  half  of  the  residents  had  indicated  their  deSe 

or  ownership.  In  Detroit  it  was  reported  that  a  move  was  on  foot 

there™ h°US™g  association  to  purchase  Norwayne  Homes 
Tn  ;>T  t  50  per+Centfofcthe  tenants  ^  favor  of  purchase. 

the  Twin  Cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  an  unusual  housing 
development  is  under  way.  A  complete  village  of  1  200  acres  on  the 
shore  of  a  lake  has  been  planned  and  is  being  built  through  the  efforts 
of  three  cooperators,  of  whom  one  owned  part  of  the  necessarv  land 
one  was  an  architect,  and  the  third  was  a  contractor.  In  this  project 
the  resident-members  come  into  a  going  concern,  buying  their  lots  Ind 
subscnbmg  for  shares.  Each  house  will  be  inZidnZ 

the  lo "ken  Tb^  ^  ^  !"  Section  b^  ^  Is 

all  of  thp  f  a  1Gi thr^  develoPers  each  have  one  vote  and  hold 
all  of  the  preferred  stock.  They  will  retain  control  until  the  proiect 

is  under  way,  then  surrender  their  votes  “one  at  a  timp— tn  ]  u 

no°tUunt1  iZo^lTT  “  ^  S1™8-”  In  other  words 

t  until  1,500  residents  have  moved  in  will  the  members  have  com¬ 
plete  control  of  the  project.  Speculation  is  to  be  prevented  bv 
association  control  over  the  sale  price,  which  is  to  be  arrived  at  bv  an 
appraisal  board  of  three  (one  representing  the  owners  and  one'  th , 
association,  and  the  third  a  neutral  outsider) 

The  one  cooperative  project,  as  far  as  this  Bureau’s  knowledge 

Klst  RU  Paken  thUS  far  Under  811  Urban  development  law! 
the  East  River  Cooperative  Apartments  in  lower  Manhattan  N  Y 

Th  s  project  is  sponsored  by  a  group  of  citizens,  including  the  leader 

P  ortdeU7C96eS  fmalfmated  aPartments  in  the  same  city.  Itwfil 
provide  796  apartments  m  12-story  buildings  that  will  occupy  onlv 

25  percent  of  the  land  area  of  4  city  blocks.  As  the  purpose  pf  riie 

i  Un  er  c  1  the  Proiect  is  being  carried  on  is  to  promote  slum 
clearance,  the  project  will  have  the  advantage  of  land  obtained  -it 

B  n  C™natl0n  rates  and  a  25-year  tax  exemption  on  the  buildings 
y  mid-kv  ovember  70  percent  of  the  apartments  had  been  applied  for 
The  maximum  cost  of  the  project  has  been  set  at  $7  000  000  and 
rentals  may  not  exceed  $15  per  room  ’ ^  '  and 

™TZse  *  few  °f  the  hous“e  associations, 

xcept  those  in  i  Inch  dwellings  are  of  the  multiple-unit  type  seem 

aU-the-"'ay  “operative  procedure.  In  several  eases 
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the  planned  function  of  the  cooperative  will  be  merely  that  of  acquir¬ 
ing  the  site  and  contracting  for  the  construction  of  the  dwellings. 
Title  will  be  given  to  individual  members  as  they  pay  for  their  lots, 
and  individual  financing  is  to  be  arranged  for  the  houses.  In  other 
cases  the  cooperative  will  also  oversee  the  construe  ion;  it  wiU  not 
retain  title  to  the  completed  units,  but  will  relinquish  them  to  individ¬ 
ual  purchasers.  The  data  at  hand  do  not  in  most  cases  reveal  what, 
if  any,  restrictions  are  to  be  imposed  in  order  to  prevent  speculation 

bv  the  owners.  .  ,  . 

Where  on  entirely  new  subdivision  or  community  is  planned,  in  a 

number  of  coses  it  is  intended  that  the  housing  association  shall  retain 
ownership  of  certain  designated  areas  to  be  used  for  shopping  facilities, 
recreation  or  other  community  activities.  In  some  cases,  trading 
facilities  are  to  be  run  by  a  cooperative  orgamzed  for  the  purpose; 
in  others,  they  are  to  be  leased  to  private  dealers. 

In  general,  it  appears  that  the  extent  of  cooperative  practice  con¬ 
templated  is  in  direct  relationship  to  the  degree  of  previous  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  members  with  cooperatives. 

Although  usually  it  appears  that  the  associations  plan  to  operate 
on  the  Rochdale  principle  of  one  vote  per  member,  one  association 
states  that  its  voting  procedure  will  allow  a  member  one  vote  for  ea 

room  in  the  dwelling  unit  occupied.  .  . 

Actual  accomplishments.- In  no  case  had  any  of  the  associations 
mentioned  above  actually  built  any  dwellmgs  by  the  end  o  1946 
although  some  of  the  organizations  had  been  in  existence  for  as  long 
2  years  There  were  two  reasons  for  this:  restrictions  on  build  g 
materials,  and  uncertainty  as  to  prices.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
association  had  bought  land  (ranging  in  those  for  which  data  were 
available  from  100  to  253  acres)  and  others  had  taken  options  on  sites 
Some  had  selected  architects  or  contractors,  or  both,  and  a  fev  hac 
gone  so  far  as  to  obtain  plans  for  a  whole  community  ay-ouL 
g  Few  were  optimistic  as  to  any  early  start  .on  actual  construe  ion 
One  association  placed  its  construction  date  as  ^  s*r  of  194 
or  later,”  largely  depending  on  construction  costs,  but  m  most  case 

1948  was  regarded  as  more  probable.  The  ew  excep  ions  were 

veterans’  groups  which  were  counting  on  priorities  and  GI  loans. 

Federations.— A  conference  of  housing  cooperatives,  held  in  Clncag 
in  May  1946,  authorized  the  formation  of  the  National  Cooperative 
Mutual  Housing  Association.  Organization  ^'as  c^°ip  e  e  dJ  , 
before  the  national  Cooperative  Congress  m  September  1946,  and 
association  was  represented  at  that  meetmg.  It  is  expected  that  t. 
deration  will  turn  its  energies  to  the  exchange  of  experience,  prov 
sion  of  technical  service,  accounting,  training  of  project  manage  , 
etc  leaving  the  handling  of  building  materials  to  National  C- 
operatives  (the  commodity  organization)  and  its  regional  wholesal . 
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The  housing  section  at  the  Cooperative  Congress  presented  a  resolu 
tion,  which  was  adopted,  urging  among  other  things  that  National 
Cooperatives  establish  a  strong  division  for  the  procurement  of  build¬ 
ing  supplies,  and  that  the  National  Cooperative  Finance  Association 
organize  immediately  a  program  to  make  mortgage  credit  available 
to  cooperative  and  mutual  housing  associations. 

tructuraUy,  the  national  housing  association  is  expected  to  be  a 
federation  of  regional  associations,  which  will  in  turn  be  composed  of 
State  federations  of  local  associations.  Already  one  regional  has  been 
formed  by  the  housing  cooperatives  in  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Min 
nesota,  under  the  name  of  North  Central  States  Housing  Awlta 

Protision  of  Medical  and  Hospital  Care 

Progress  of  local  hospital  associations.— From  the  Mississinni  R 
westward,  the  spread  of  cooperative  protision  of  meS^e  ^ 
outstandmg  m  1946.  The  greatest  advance  was  in  the  formatfon  o 
hospital  associations.  At  the  end  of  1945  there  were  in  operation  six 
cooperative  hospitals— one  each  in  Florida,  Kansas,  Minnesota  and 
Texas,  and  two  in  Oklahoma  Bv  the  pnd  nf  iqac  ,  ■  t  ’ 

9  -p-ati™ 

ttons  were  known  to  have  been  formed  and  under  way.  At  leit  22 
others  were  in  process  and  some  of  these  had  received  charter  h  . 

In  October'lsTm  ta‘ T  “  ^  ^  °f  the  7ear  Were  »™ikble. 
fim  umt  of  a  sion  n^n  ?7  “  S“dPoint-  Idaho,  for  the 

operation  by  the  summer  of  1947.  m 

11  1  2°-bfd/00Perat^e  hospital.  The  hospital  at  Two  Har 
ch  started  operation  as  a  cooperative  in  November  1944 

with  mernbersin  two^omiUes 

In  S„Brn’  !"  that  Sta‘~“  reported  at *£% Tt  t 
In  South  Dakota,  cooperators  at  Leola  had  raised  $i«  ontWn  ’  j 
^heerection  of  a  20-bed  buUdmg  after  only  a  vtCS* 

■b.t  it .« it.;  SS? Sir  D‘“mb" K 
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1945-  no  later  report  has  been  received.  In  Winner,  in  October  1946, 
the  Fanners’  Union  and  local  farmers’  cooperatives  were  reported  to 
be  sponsoring  and  supplying  organizing  funds  for  a  $100,000  coopera¬ 
tive  hospital.  The  organization,  Rosebud  Cooperative  Hospital, 
Inc.,  had  already  been  formed,  and  243  paid-up  members,  each  con¬ 
tributing  $100,  had  been  obtained.  _  ,  , 

In  Texas,  over  a  score  of  hospital  associations  had  been  formed 
under  a  1945  law  authorizing  their  formation  in  places  of  less  than 
2  500  population.  At  Friona,  by  September  1946,  500  persons  had 
ioined  a  cooperative  hospital  association  and  had  paid  in  $100  each 
toward  the  construction  of  a  30-bed  hospital.  At  Olton  plans  were 
being  made  to  remodel  the  building  formerly  used  as  a  county  court¬ 
house  Construction  of  a  hospital  was  under  way  at  Rising  Star, 
where  a  membership  of  over  700  had  been  obtained.  The  cooperative 
wholesale  at  Amarillo  has  been  giving  some  assistance  to  these  groups. 

In  most  places  the  hospitals  have  been  organized  in  rural  districts 
which  have  previously  had  little  or  no  medical  or  hospital  facilities. 
In  Washington  State,  however,  urban  mdustnal  workers  as  well  as 
farmers  have  been  behind  the  organizing  drive  that  has  been  gomg  on 
for  the  past  18  months.  The  regional  cooperative  wholesale,  Pacific 
Supply  Cooperative,  has  had  a  full-time  “cooperative  hospital  field 
counselor”  at  work  throughout  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  ^  ashington.  In 
Seattle,  Group  Health  Cooperative  of  Puget  Sound  was  formed  in 
1946  with  widespread  community  support  including  that  o  various 
local’  labor  organizations,  State  and  local  Granges  and  cooperative 
associations.  Among  the  labor  organizations  were  the  boilermakers 
milk-wagon  drivers,  aircraft  mechamcs,  and  Renton  Central  Labo 
Council.  The  members  of  the  1946  board  of  directors  of  the 
association  included  a  representative  each  of  the  aircraft  mechamcs 
and  boilermakers,  a  representative  from  each  of  four  local  consumers 
cooperatives  (one  a  students’  cooperative  at  the  State  Lmversity), 
two  Grange  representatives,  and  a  local  businessman. 

In  November  the  association,  which  had  originally  planned  to  buy 
a  surplus  Government  hospital  at  Renton,  announced  that  it  had 
merged  with  a  doctor-controlled  organization,  the  Medical  Security 
Clinic  The  latter  was  operating  a  60-bed  hospital  and  a  large  down¬ 
town  clinic,  with  a  staff  of  18  physicians,  and  was  providing  prepaid 
service  for  some  7,500  members.  Not  altogether  satisfied  with  pnva  e 
group  practice,  the  clinic  management  had  sent  its  manager  to  at  ten 
the  conference  of  health  cooperatives  at  Two  Harbors,  Minn.,  m 

Alffis  ^report  and  the  months-long  conferences  that  followed,  with 
representatives  of  Group  Health  Cooperative,  resulted  in  the  decision 
to  become  part  of  the  latter  group.  According  to  the  manager 

Frankly  the  ideas  presented  came  as  a  pleasant  surprise  to  most  of  us,  for  we 
JckTy  Cognized  that  cooperative  medicine  closely  paralleled  what  we  had  been 
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talking  about,  that  we  needed  only  to  change  names  rather  u 

to  make  our  conclusions  into  a  good  co-op  leaflet  Ton  ?  th°!'ght  or  intent, 
doctor’s  viewpoint,  as  I  see  it  meansThis  fl'f  A  °°T  ®  medidne  fr°m  the 

guarantees  that  no  person  no  thine  „„  '  !  A  working  arrangement  -which 

between  the  doctor  and  his  patient ’  *  *PT  ^Tp’Tt  Z **  f  bylaws’  comes 
from  exploitation.  *  *  *  (Tprovfainn  f r0tectlon  of  new  doctor 

financial  security  and  stimulate  the  highest  type  Tp  rorLTofaUcti vilyf  °ffer 

Membership  m  the  association  costs  $100.  Monthly  dues  a™  ™ 
month  for  an  adult;  *1.50  each  for  the  first  two  Sen  mastaum 
family  charge,  $9.00  per  month.  For  these  amounts  the' a  ■ 
will  give  the  following:  („  Care  in  the 

coverage  while  traveling,  (2)  prescriptions  filled  for  membem wHhout 
Mtra  charge,  m  the  pharmacy  owned  and  operated  by  the  clinic  m 
X-rays  as  ohdered  by  staff  physicians,  (4)  laboratory 

cinations T  ,lagn0818’.  f5)  Physical  therapy  treatments,  and  (6)  vac- 

lid  inoculations.  The  association  plans  to  add  also  a  dent  il 

care  department  which  will  operate  on  a  cost-plus  basis  Fci 

rqCuUal‘,yybyrtheeasS‘:ff  ?  P“  “  arrangement ^3° 

quany  oy  tne  association  and  the  doctors'!  Kir  1  •  ■ 

retiring  at  fi*;  ,  doctors  j  by  which  a  physician 

“n  F  t  7  f  Semce  receivcs  a  retirement  payment  of 
*25  00°;  Each  year  one-fourth  of  the  annual  net  income  of  the  lo 

oZ::xtpmd  to  the  medicai  ^ and  “  «»<-  ~:i: 

Olympic  Cooperative  Hospital  Association,  at  Sequim  and  Kitsao 

PeninsFI  ^  °Spita  ^SS0clatl0n,  at  Bremerton— both  on’ the  Olympic 
enmsula  were  negotiating  for  hospital  buildings  at  the  close  of  the 
y  r,  an  a  new  association  had  been  formed  at  Deer  Park. 

rp™f°rg0n  ohe  Community  Hospital  Association  in  Hermiston 
'I'*0™  °  members  b  October,  and  the  Salem  Community 

group  pTar  The  WU  P/°  ^  th<S  right  f°  condmt  Pr<fi»id 
g  oup  plans.  I  he  Wisconsin  Association  of  Cooperatives— » 

dtL0.rgaanTRFA  °f  2M  FT?” 

Prepaid  medical  care.-Group  Health  Association,  Washington 

a  “sroup 

_ the  m"'  groups  reported  as  admitted  under 

'  Q...C  I.  Pacific  Mem,™,  Cooperator  (Wan  Wofio.  w„fi  j,  lm 
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the  new  policy  were  employees  of  the  local  consumers’  cooperative 
(an  association  operating  6  stores  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Virginia)  those  of  the  Farm  Bureau  insurance  companies,  and  those 
of  the  National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives.  The  association 
also  purchased  a  site  of  some  20,000  square  feet  on  which  it  plans  to 
erect  a  medical  center. 

Health  insurance.- Among  the  associations  providing  cash  benefits 
to  meet  the  cost  of  medical  and  hospital  care,  Group  Health  Mutual  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  had  a  total  membership  of  about  45,000  persons  in 
April  1946.  It  added  to  its  previous  services  a  combination  plan  with 
benefits  ranging  from  $5  to  $200  for  surgical  cases,  obstetrical  benefits 
up  to  $60,  ordinary  hospital  benefits  up  to  $4.25  per  day,  and  specia 
hospital  benefits  up  to  $50.  Among  the  new  groups  being  served  by 
the  end  of  the  year  was  the  personnel  of  Pacific  Supply  Cooperative, 

in  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon. 

Medical-care  federations.— Although  cooperative  medical  care  is 
still  in  its  infancy,  steps  toward  federation  have  already  been  taken. 
In  the  spring  of  1946,  six  associations  on  the  Pacific  Coast  formed  the 
Northwest  Cooperative  Hospital  Federation,  to  coordinate  their 

educational  and  promotional  work. 

A  Nation-wide  conference  of  health  cooperatives  was  held  m  August 
1946  at  which  were  present  delegates  not  only  from  medical-care  asso¬ 
ciations  but  also  from  labor  and  farmer  groups  interested  in  the 
provision  of  medical  care.  This  conference  authorized  the  formation 
of  a  national  association,  the  purpose  of  which  would  be  “to  engage  m 
educational  and  other  activities  for  the  promotion  of  the  health  and 
well-being  of  its  membership  and  the  public,  and  to  carry  on  e 
following  activities:  (1)  Educational,  (2)  advisory  service  m  legal, 
management,  technical,  and  organizational  fields,  (3)  public  relations 
and  legislation,  and  (4)  research  in  the  field  of  medical  economics. 
Adoption  of  articles  of  incorporation  and  bylaws  for  the  new  organ¬ 
ization,  the  Cooperative  Health  Federation  of  America,  was  announced 
at  the  Cooperative  Congress  in  September.  At  the  same  time  a  labor 
committee  was  formed,  with  headquarters  in  Washington,  D  O.,  to 
foster  the  formation  of  prepayment  medical-care  plans;  a  smal  exec¬ 
utive  committee  (including  a  representative  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession)  was  elected  to  further  the  federation’s  work.  A  drive  is  to 
be  made  to  obtain  the  affiliation  of  “all  prepaid  medical-care  plans  m 
which  consumers  have  effective  control.  The  previous  e  era  ion, 
Group  Health  Federation  of  America,4  formed  in  1940,  disbanded  and 
turned  its  assets  over  to  the  new  organization. 

4  It  accepted  7nto  n.embership  doctor-controlled  as  well  a.  eoneuroet-coD  trolled  plaita. 
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Electric -P ower  Cooperatives 

The  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
reported,  at  the  end  of  1946,  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  11-year 
existence  of  the  REA,  the  outlook  for  the  program  was  "grave”  and 
that  honzons  for  rural  electrification  are  shrinking.”  6  This  situa 
ion  he  attributed  to  the  much  greater  cost  of  materials  and  consJruc-" 
ion  and  to  the  fact  that  the  REA  power  lines  are  being  extended  into 
leaner”  neighborhoods  with  only  1  to  3  consumers  per  mile  of  Une 
In  some  cases  the  costs  are  so  high  as  to  preclude  new  projects  from 

h«!Th  Se  f’ 1<1Uldf g'  By  December  31,  1946,  some  $957,000,000 
d  been  earmarked  or  expended  for  loans.  Of  1 ,008  REA  borrowers 

929  were  cooperatives,  39  were  public  power  districts,  20  were  other 
public  agencies  mainly  municipalities),  and  20  were  commercial  power 
companies.  Altogether,  1  549,057  consumers  were  being  served  by 

REA-finanoed  systems  at  the  end  of  June  1946,  and  only  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island  had  no  REA  lines.  UCut 

In  Oklahoma,  the  citizens  of  one  town  are  reported  to  have  voted 
nammous  y  to  sell  the  city-owned  power  system  to  a  local  REA 

adiacent  Id  Ti  l &  T  C°°perative  laid  an  oil  pipe  line  from 
adjacent  oil  fields  to  its  generatmg  plant.  In  Wisconsin,  Dairyland 

?°°P  V?’  fTed  by  19  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  REA 

Pubbl  w  PpCWd.(S"bjeCt  t0  the  aPPnmd  of  the  Wisconsin 
Public  Service  Commission)  privately  owned  properties  including  8 

J  P  aUtS’.4/0  miles  of  transmission  lines,  and  1,300  miles 

n  sluth  r)Tt  TV'1  tW°  StateS'  FiVe  electricity  cooperatives 
LSrb  D  k?  a  m  the  year  bought  out  a  private  company,  the 
urchase  involving  2  generatmg  plants  and  256  miles  of  distribution 

idmi'n"  i  +  61  puichases  Planned  or  made  were  carried  to  the  courts  or 

ome  cnsra  4grCieSm  r  determinatioib  being  decided  adversely  in 
ome  cases  and  favorably  m  others  (see  page  34).  On  the  other 

cooperati-s  -  — » —  soSe„:ht: 

Insurance  Associations 

In,dian“  the  fa,m  Bureau  Kre  &  Tornado  Insurance  Co  was 
ched  early  in  1946,  as  the  result  of  a  poll  among  Farm  Bureau 
l embers  m  1945;  at  the  end  of  its  first  5  months  of  operation  7s 
iported  to  have  had  $16,000,000  of  insurance  in  force.  The  Hoosier 
aim  Bureau  Life  Insurance  Co.,  previously  established,  added  to  its 
enefits  a  group  hospitahzation  and  surgical  expense  benefit  policy- 
I  October  1946  the  plan  had  gone  into  operation  in  sfcountS’ 

JefatotTnd  mT8  Were  a‘S°  reportcd  by  tho  five  companies 
eratmg  under  a  unified  system  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  by  the 

°C  lfe  msurance  association  covering  the  northwestern  States, 

Hural  Electrification  News  (Washington),  January  1947,  p.  a. 


and  by  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  insurance  companies  (writing  fire,  life, 
and  automobile  insurance  in  12  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia). 
The  Ohio  companies  in  1946  purchased  their  fourth  office  building  in 
Columbus,  to  provide  additional  office  space  for  the  1,300  employees 
there. 

COOPERATIVES  IN  SPECIAL  GROUPS 
Students’’  Cooperatives 

The  year  1946  was  one  of  revival  of  activity  for  the  campus  co¬ 
operatives  furnishing  rooms,  meals,  or  both.  The  departure  of  the 
male  students  into  the  armed  forces  during  the  war  years  had  resulted 
in  seriously  decreased  membership  and  cessation  of  act^  lties  in  man} 
cases,  only  partially  compensated  for  by  some  expansion  of  co¬ 
operative  facilities  for  girl  students. 

As  the  young  men  returned  from  service  into  the  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  and  new  students  entered  for  the  first  time,  man\  of  the 
former  student  associations  were  revived  and  new  associations  were 
formed.  The  greatest  problem  for  the  cooperatives  was  that  of 
finding  quarters. 

Some  strong  associations  solved  their  problem  by  purchase,  either 
voluntary  or  because  that  was  the  only  means  by  which  a  building 
could  be  obtained.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the  University  of  California 
Students  Cooperative  Association,  which  dates  from  1933  and  was 
already  serving  meals  and  operating  six  houses  for  students,  bought  a 
large  residential  hotel  which,  with  furnishings,  cost  $125,000.  The 
building  and  its  interior  garden  covers  nearly  half  a  city  block  and  is 
being  used  to  house  150  women  members  of  the  cooperative.  It,  wras 
reported  that  the  association  had  655  members  in  October  1946. 

In  Seattle  the  Students  Cooperative  Association,  whose  275  mem¬ 
bers  attend  the  University  of  Washington,  purchased  two  additional 
houses  accommodating  about  45  young  men. 

In  Illinois  the  student  cooperatives  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
in  1945  formed  a  federation  to  perform  various  services  for  .them. 
Early  in  1946  this  federation,  United  Cooperative  Projects,  bought  a 
large  house  near  the  campus,  accommodating  some  33  roomers. 
The  University  of  Kansas  Student  Housing  Association,  a  central 
organization  operating  several  rooming  and  boarding  houses,  bought 
a  large  house  in  Lawrence,  formerly  occupied  by  a  fraternity.  At 
Baker  University,  in  the  same  State,  the  Men’s  Cooperathe  Club 
lost  its  quarters  in  a  rented  house.  However,  this  informal  group 
incorporated  under  the  name,  Students  Cooperative  Association, 
and  bought  a  nine-room  house,  paying  a  rent  wdiicli  it  is  reported  will 
amortize  the  purchase  price  in  4  years.  Funds  are  being  raised 
through  the  sale  of  stock  to  other  cooperative  associations  in  the 

area. 
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Other  organizations  were  reported  tn  ho 
to  buy  residences  for  their  members  At  Mon !nf™0ney  with  w,iich 
College  (Fargo),  the  revived  student  °rth  Dakota  Agricultural 
Union  Cooperative  Assldation  1  “SJ“»tion,  NDAC  Farmers 
Which  to  build  a  permanent  resid^ceZj?  F^dsw  '°b  f"ndS  wHh 
the  f°™  of  capita)  stock  in  the  new  vent!“  flTpe  8  S° 
cooperatives  and  sympathetic  individuals  The  h  i  r  U",°'1 

to  accommodate  38  roomers  and  about  60  boarders  8  ”  Plame<i 

is  -*■ 

incorporation  (many  have ’been  siim.lv  Tn(V,<  "T  P™blcm  thmu8h 
issuance  of  capital  stock  pa  vino-  of  i3  f  ™al  grouPs)  and  the 
-  ‘hen  offered  t„  local  coo^vest  th?  .  The 

Others  suggest  that  financing  could  be  done0"! aD<  mdmdu“ls 
combining  all  cooperative  on  a  campusls^Tthe^W 

— g  M^dt  trz  - ;  -« 

ready  raised  some  *2,000  for  the  purpose  ’‘n'h™’- wl,,ch  had  a|- 
along  this  line,  assisted  bv  Wal  adviro  f  n  1&S  SmCe  proceeded 
Consumers  Cooperative  Association  6  r<«1<ma)  Whofesak. 

made  a  good  dill™  progrl”1’0  oi  “'°“g  Stlldent  cooperatives  has 
ciations  have  formed  a  “oonnppaf  3  ,^arnpuses  individual  asso- 
ence,  pooled  huy^d  SST'  “d“""  “f 

in  a rm:  ,rr tira 

and  Central  League  of  Campus  Conn  S  f tudents  Cooperative  League 
The  vear  194^?  Cooperatives,  respectively. 

>f  Campus  Cooperatives'  <>rmat‘°n  of  the  North  Central  Federation 

“rs  i the  — 

>regon.  and  wShig  on  and Zll' “1  “  C"lif°™a, 

fevada,  and  Utah  £“ ly  mclud?  a,s"  ‘hose  in  Idaho, 

ihio,  and  Michigan  '  Central  wo, dj  "'°f  J  “T?  IUi,lois’  Indiona' 

a‘  WOuld  mclude  Arkansas,  Colorado, 
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Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  and  Wyoming  North  Central’s 
territory  would  cover  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin,  and 
possibly  Montana.  No  federations  have  as  yet  been  formed  for  the 
Atlantic  States  (including  Pennsylvania),  for  the  Southeast  or  the 
Southwest,  although  representatives  from  student  cooperatives  1 
Eastern  Cooperative  Wholesale  territory  (North  Atlantic  States  and 
New  England)  have  held  conferences  to  discuss  the  possible  formation 

of  an  eastern  league.  ,  , 

The  capstone  to  the  student  cooperative  network  was  reached  with 

the  organization  of  the  North  American  Students  Cooperative  League 
in  1946  To  it  the  various  regional  federations  and  the  newly  forme 
(1946)  Canadian  Students  Cooperative  League  are  expected  to 
affiliate.  The-Central  League  of  Campus  Cooperatives  vas  the  first 
to  become  a  member  of  the  new  national  organization. 

The  meeting  at  which  the  NASCL  was  formed  was  attended  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  six  regional  cooperative  wholesales  NaUon^Co- 

operatives,  and  the  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA.  Then  prese 
attested  to  the  interest  of  the  organized  consumers  cooperative  m 
ment  in  the  student  cooperatives  and  their  desire  to  foster  closer  re¬ 
lations.  Headquarters  of  the  national  student  ederation  are  at  the 
cooperative  center  in  Chicago,  where  are  also  the  offices  of  the  Co¬ 
operative  League  and  National  Cooperatives.  ,. 

PStudent  cooperatives  purchase  their  groceries  and  other  supplies 
through  the  regional  wholesales  and  the  latter  in  turn  assist  them  in 
organizing,  with  business  advice,  in  legal  matters,  and  m  o  ler  ways. 
Several  of  the  wholesales  have  helped  to  meet  the  cost  of  sending 
delegates  to  annual  meetings  of  the  student  leagues.  The  possibility 
of  careers  in  the  cooperative  movement  for  graduated  members  of 
student  cooperatives  was  foreshadowed  by  the  attendance  of  e 
educational  director  of  Pacific  Supply  Cooperative  at  the  1946  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Student  Cooperative  League.  According 
to  report,  he  was  there  “to  see  to  what  extent  the  student  cooperative 
could  be  looked  to  for  future  leadership  personnel. 

Practical  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  consumers  cooperatives ;  v .as 
gained  by  12  students,  sponsored  by  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  who  during  the  summer  of  1946  worked  m  oojpe^e. 
during  the  day,  studied  cooperation  in  the  evening,  and  lived  togethe 

0nMtChougbniost  of  the  students’  enterprises  are  run  for  the  benefit  of 
unmarried  students,  a  large  proportion  of  the  enrollment  at  the  vanous 
campuses  consists  of  married  ex-servicemen.  For  these,  probaby 
most  of  the  universities  and  colleges  have  provided  quarters  either  on 
the  campus  or  adjacent  to  it.  In  numerous  cases  these  veterans 
families  have  also  organized  cooperatives,  usually  for  t  e  purpose  o 

•  Co-ops  on  Campus  (Chicago).  September  1948,  p.  2 
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are  open  to  flHhTrtude^C faj&’h'd staT^Vetollf'™^  °therS 

SuClZ^d  M^a„b  mj0™6?,  at  A,f“™ 

Florida,  Kansas,  Minnesota, Ld 

Cooperatives  of  Other  Groups 

rs;; r ss swsKjSiSSi 

new  Tnd  ““  ^  reg,°Dnl  C00Perat>ve  wholesale.  In  New  Mexicot 

KeIo^ofc«tarrtaSerdta7PeraTtiVe  aSsod“tio“s  in  th.  War 
from  the  P»pifi7  n  est+a°Jlshed  to  house  Japanese- Americans  removed 

TisZ^^ 

^“tati:  meirf;  Caiif,f  °°™  of^Toi:^: 

Joaquin  Vallevretu med  Ian  r  ^  'ammg  loCalit-v  in  ll'e  San 
casians,  had  already^ AmmCmS’  with  Cau- 

another  (entirely  Jananes^  ""  COnsl,mers’  cooperative  and 

Place.  On  the  Lsis’of  £  rZrta  ZZZJTSS to 
worker  to  assist  other  similar  groups  that  might  ^h  to^nLT  & 

Developments  Among  the  Federations 

COMMERCIAL  FEDERATIONS 

betaWp  ^  n.«n- 

“4io3n° 

regional  wholesales,  voted  to  bur°S^  MUl^at  Autt,  ££ 
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a  flour  mill  formerly  owned  jointly  by  a  number  of  regional  whole¬ 
sales.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  association  also  authorized  a  na¬ 
tional  program  for  the  production  of  lumber  by  National,  to  be  financed 
by  the  member  regionals  and  their  retail  members. 

'  Coal  rights  on  some  6,000  acres  in  Kentucky  are  reported  to  have 
been  acquired  by  joint  action  of  Indiana  and  Ohio  Farm  Bureau 
Cooperatives  and  Midland  Cooperative  Wholesale.  A  new  associa¬ 
tion  the  Millers  Creek  Coal  Cooperative,  was  formed  to  mine  the  coal. 
Midland  Cooperator  reported  (October  9,  1946)  that  the  property 
was  expected  to  provide  about  a  fifth  of  the  coal  distributed  by  the 
three  regionals.  (Indiana  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Association 
already  owned  a  majority  interest  in  another  mine  in  Kentucky.) 
Shortly  afterward,  the  directors  of  Central  States  Cooperatives  (Chi¬ 
cago)  decided  to  join  the  above  group  and  assist  in  financing  it. 

Three  regional  consumers’  wholesales  (Midland,  larmers  Union 
Central  Exchange,  and  Central  Cooperative  Wholesale)  and  a  pro¬ 
ducers’  marketing  cooperative  (Farmers  Union  Gram  Terminal 
Association)  cooperated  in  the  formation  of  Northwest  Cooperative 
Mills  in  1945,  to  manufacture  feed  and  commercial  fertilizer,  ihe 
grains  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  feeds  will  be  supplied  by  the 
marketing  association.  By  September  1946,  it  was  reported  that  the 
new  organization’s  headquarters  building,  feed  mill,  and  seed-cleaning 
plant — all  in  the  midway  section  of  St.  Paul— and  a  fertilizer  plant 
at  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  were  nearing  completion.  Since  its  formation 
in  1945  Northwest  Cooperative  Mills  has  been  operating  a  soybean 
plant  originally  owned  by  Farmers  Union  Central  Exchange  at 
Menomonie,  Wis.,  and  a  small  leased  seed  plant  at  Thief  River  Falls, 
Minn.  Several  of  the  regional  wholesales  joined  in  the  formation 
(in  February  1946)  of  the  Central  Farmers  Fertilizer  Co.,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Chicago.  „  „  A 

It  was  reported  in  July  that  National  Cooperative  Refinery  Asso¬ 
ciation  had,  in  the  period  October  15,  1945,  through  June  194 =6  drilled 
37  producing  and  9  dry  wells.  Several  others  had  been  drilled  down 

to  the  oil  sand.  _  T  .  ,  •  i 

A  fire  in  August  on  its  timber  land  adjacent  to  the  International 

Lumbering  Association’s  shingle  mill  in  British  Columbia  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  some  2,000,000  feet  of  cut  timber  and  much  equipment. 
This  caused  a  shut-down  of  operations  for  some  time. 

Cooperative  Plant  Foods  (the  members  of  which  are  Midland 
Cooperative  Wholesale,  Indiana  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion,  Wisconsin  Cooperative  Farm  Supply  Co.,  and  Illinois  I  arm  Sup¬ 
ply  Co.)  completed  the  erection  of  a  fertilizer-mixing  plant  and  an 

acidulating  plant  in  1946.  , 

A  new  service  federation  was  formed  in  mid-1946  by  the  three 
local  cooperatives  in  Lake  County,  Ill.,  to  run  an  electrical- 
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appliance  store  in  Waukegan.  Before  the  enW  r>r  iu 

decided  to  open  a  furmture  department  ^  'mr  “  h"d 

artddtsWbute  propane  gas  (used  for  cooking,  hca  th,g  refrigeration6 

.^ia,r  Tke  arja:  s? 

.^development  of  „  cooperative  program  among  the  farmers  in  Z 

wlfoLTeTseptem'br  * ™oZ  “T*"?  *"  *  «* 

cl, used  at  the  e^d  of^e  ££ 

tl7u?»Xsur  b;:ze  ofrbm* to  ^ 

toIi?r.!:,ca"^ieCorerat;T  h”d  an  “»■*•«  s™;i“ 

i-uihi  „n  vtbtaintpe~ 1° 

existing  warehouse  and  office  budding,  but  wi  mableTobt  “ 

comt  onn  :r;,fs™n1mffi6:,;|C0,°l:6ratiVe  ““P^ed  the 

=sr  xd%z$rFb  f f £ 

associations.  In  April  this  associnf  eum  requirements  of  its  member 
m  April  tins  association  was  reported  to  have  72  pro- 
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dueing  oil  wells.  In  addition  to  its  three  sawmills  in  Arkansas,  the 
wholesale  reports  that  it  is  also  “financing  and  controlling”  three  in 
Mississippi  The  feed  mill  at  Hammond,7  which  the  wholesale  bought 
in  the  fall  was  severely  damaged  by  fire  shortly  after  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  wholesale. 

A  stock  issue  of  $600,000  by  Michigan  Farm  Bureau  Services,  to 
build  a  fertilizer-manufacturing  plant,  was  oversubscribed.  A  large 
fertilizer  factory  with  an  annual  capacity  of  40,000  tons,  was  placed 
in  operation  by  Minnesota  Farm  Bureau  Service  Co 

In  the  spring  of  1946,  Midland  Cooperative  Wholesale  purchased 
440  acres  of  oil-bearing  land  in  Oklahoma,  near  its  refinery  at  C  uslnng , 
the  tract  had  21  producing  wells  in  operation  at  the  time  of  purchase, 
yielding  some  1,600  barrels  of  crude  oil  daily.  Later  m  the  year  two 
producing  wells  were  brought  in,  one  in  an  area  owned  by  Midland 
and  the  other  on  a  900-acre  tract  in  which  it  owns  a  half  interest  A 
$15,000  addition  to  its  oil-blending  plant  and  office  building  m  Minne¬ 
apolis  was  authorized  by  the  board  of  directors. 

The  Laurel  (Mont.)  petroleum  refinery  owned  by  1  armors  Lmon 
Central  Exchange  (St.  Paul,  Minn.)  was  seriously  damaged  by  fire  in 
June  1946,  but  was  able  to  resume  partial  operation  almost  imme¬ 
diately.  In  July  it  was  reported  that  4  wells  had  been  brought  in 
on  the  200-acre  tract  the  association  had  leased  from  the  State  for 
$39  000  in  1945  (300  acres  adjoining  were  later  acquired).  Ihese 
wells  were  producing  between  65  and  75  barrels  of  crude  oil  per  day. 
An  oil-trade  journal  was  quoted  as  predicting  that  the  earnings  from 
the  4  wells  would  retire  the  entire  investment  cost  m  1  year.  Other 
accessions  to  its  facilities  by  the  wholesale  included  additions  to  its 
warehouse  at  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  and  the  expansion  of  its  headquarters 

in  South  St.  Paul.  ....  . 

Consumers  Cooperative  Association  (Missouri)  made  improvements 

at  its  lubricating-oil  refinery  valued  at  about  $1,000,000  m  1946,  e- 
sivned  to  increase  the  productivity  and  make  possible  the  recovery 
of  by-products.  During  the  first  half  of  1946,  it  purchased  a  lease  on 
300  acres  in  Kansas  and  a  third  interest  (with  two  independent 
operators)  on  1,860  acres  in  Oklahoma.  The  latter  it  will  operate 
for  the  other  two  owners.  With  these  acquisitions  the  association 
reported,  it  had  under  its  control  nearly  100  square  miles  of  oil-bearing 
land  At  the  end  of  its  fiscal  year  (August  31,  1946)  it  had  448  pro¬ 
ducing  wells,  yielding  31  percent  of  its  refine™*’  requirements;  of 
these  45  were  drilled  and  54  were  purchased  during  the  year  and  19 
were  sold  or  abandoned.  For  the  third  successive  year  all  of  the 
needs  of  its  affiliates  for  refined  fuels  were  supplied  from  its  own 
refineries  and  that  of  the  National  Cooperative  Refinery  Association. 

’  Fonnerly  operated  by  tt.  Farm  Bntaau  Milling  Co.  1-1-  «  wl,'h'"'h' 
oon'n”.™  rt„ Associations,  Micblg.n  Fan.  Bnsc.n  Sm,os.  anfl  niinoi.  Fan. 

Supply  Co.). 


1,1  10«  the  wholesale  announced  the  purchase  of  private 

owned  od  property  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  including  189  wells 
producing  70,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  per  month  ,  , 

fntlStrKUndeVel0Ped  ^  the^urchase  of^a^controlling 

leases  These  addv  C0mp”y  Wi,th  99  woIIs  “I'1  65,000  acres  of  „jf 
leases  These  additions  increased  the  total  number  of  wells  owned 
or  controlled  by  it  to  736.  Js  °M  no 

A  new  petroleum  terminal  at  Watertown,  S.  Dak.,  was  opened  bv 
tins  association  m  1946.  Since  the  end  of  the  war  the  wholesale  has 
resumed  its  overseas  shipments,  and  its  lubricating  oil  has  been  sent 
to  eight  countries  (Australia,  Belgium,  China,  France,  Netherlands 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Union  of  South  Africa).  Implements to  t 
;™J  *  Swisshome,  Oreg.,  increased  its  weekly  capacity  from  17 

cap  t^u0ghoutaL°yearh0Theaoutput ' onto"*  *  llandi- 

to  reach  350,000  case's 

numerous  less-perishable  commodities  addlDg 

£*>  bought  ”  - 

rCetocLa„bofta93b;00°hqU“ro,  feet'  KItS  “nUal  ““^raXriz'ed 

ch,hkehaPtcWv™C„0  F“™  nUreaU  CooPera4ive  Association  built  a 
c  ch  hatcherj  Consumers  Cooperatives  Associated  (Texas)  which 
bought  a  petroleum  refinery  in  164^  rmrv>v,Q  1  ot  .  . 

wells  in  1946,  near  Roswell,  N.  Mex  indlfMand  T  P  s*™8  °d 

passage  of  the  Texas  cooperative-hospital  enabling  act  to  lottos 
wholesale  has  been  assisting  organizing-  p-ronnc  +  \  ’ 

=r““— ' 

Cascade  and  as  a  branch  warehouse  for  Pacific  Pacific  d  , 

srIy  owned  **  ™iis » -•-> 

-  - 

M  ch  from  which  to  serve  cooperatives  on  the  Upper  Peni,  lula’ 

^tTat « ;rrr  zr  -  --  -- 5 
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NONCOMMERCIAL  FEDERATIONS 

Congress  of  the  Cooperative  League. — The  most  important  cooperative 
event  of  the  year  was  the  national  Cooperative  Congress,  held  in 
September.  This  was  a  joint  congress  of  the  Cooperative  League 
(educational  body),  the  Cooperative  Finance  Association,  and  Na¬ 
tional  Cooperatives  (wholesale  association).  Its  deliberations  covered 
the  whole  range  of  cooperative  effort  in  the  consumer  field;  its  sessions 
dealt  with  production,  promotion,  insurance,  distribution,  finance 
(including  credit  unions),  housing,  health,  recreational,  education, 
women’s  activities,  young  people’s  activities,  personnel,  relations 
with  various  groups  Gabor,  churches,  urban-rural,  etc.),  as  well  as 
international  relationships  and  activities. 

Among  the  more  important  actions  of  the  congress  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  (1)  The  transfer  from  the  Cooperative  League  to  National 
Cooperatives  of  employee  training,  general  educational  work,  and 
publicity;  (2)  the  transformation  of  the  Cooperative  League  into  a 
national  organization,  which  would  be  a  federation  of  national  organ¬ 
izations  in  various  branches  of  the  consumers’  cooperative  movement 
(distribution  of  commodities,  credit,  electricity,  insurance,  medica 
care  housing,  and  recreation),  to  carry  on  research,  statistical,  and 
public-relations  work;  and  (3)  the  passage  of  resolutions  (a)  urging 
the  establishment  of  an  international  cooperative  petroleum  asso¬ 
ciation,  (6)  requesting  the  International  Cooperative  Alliance  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  branch  in  the  United  States,  (c)  declaring  “full  and  unquali¬ 
fied  support  of  the  entire  United  Nations  effort,”  and  (d)  favoring  t  e 
establishment  of  a  permanent  Inter-American  cooperative  educational 
institution  with  branches  in  North  and  South  America.  A  meeting 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  National  Cooperatives,  previous  to  the 
Congress,  established  as  policy  that  in  future  all  production  on  a  na¬ 
tional  scale  is  to  be  carried  on  by  National  Cooperatives.  Action 
taken  by  the  congress  on  other  specific  subjects  is  here  noted  under 

such  subjects.  .  .  .  _ 

A  new  association,  Arizona  Cooperative  Association,  whose  first 

activities,  it  is  reported,  will  be  in  writing  insurance  and  making  small 
loans,  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  League  in  1946. 

Other  educational  federations. — The  past  2  years  have  seen  the 
formation  of  many  noncommercial  federations.  Some  of  these  have 
been  formed  mainly  as  a  means  of  defense  against  attacks  such  as 
those  made  by  the  National  Tax  Equality  Association,8  others  to 
provide  a  clearing  point  of  experience  for  existing  cooperatives, 
and  all  to  provide  educational  service  and  materials. 

®  State-wide  councils  for  this  purpose  exist  in  Colorado,  Iowa.  Kansas,  Missouri  Mont^a  North  ^d 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.  These  m  turn  are  federated  m  the  Nat.onal  Assoc. a 
tion  of  Cooperatives,  formed  in  1944. 
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Following  the  example  of  certain  other 
M^o1  ,  ,v  in  1946  formrd  th0 

a  State-wide  association  for  all  types  of  cooperatives  It- 
announced  purpose  is  to  “present  a  united  front  in  advancing  and 
defending  the  interests  of  cooperatives  of  all  kinds,”  provide  “research 
p  i  die  relations,  and  educational  services”  and  act  >i<s  I  •  ’ 
bouse  on  matters  of  common  interest  “  °learin« 

State  o,  regional  educational  federations  of  consumers’  cooperatives 
ltavc  already  been  formed  for  Connecticut,  the  D.  C.-Marvland-vS 
gmia  area,  New  England,  and  New  Jersey  Manv  f<>doi  r  i 
also  been  established,  covering  a  metr^olitan Troa.  XT  Zl 
counties,  or  other  regions  of  less  than  State-wide  coverage  Many 
of  these  also  are  not  landed  to  any  one  type  of  associate,  but  seek 

Mve? taXn  V°  forward  ",e  ,ntercsts  exPansion  of  all  coopera 
lives  their  area  promoting  their  understanding  of  each  other’s 

problems  and  providing  mutual  assistance. 

In  addition,  several  of  the  regional  wholesales  have  been  encouraging 
the  formation  of  educational  federations  throughout  their  trading 

nHbe  m  “  SUd'  federati<,ns  valuable  m  inereai 

g  the  members  knowledge  of  cooperative  principles  and  aims  in 

m  ousmg  and  sustaming  the  membership  interest,  in  ea„y“g  on  drived 

to  me.  ease  cooperative  membership  and  business,  in  arousing  cooper 
ative  interest  among  young  r„.„nl  ,  aiousmg  cooper¬ 
understanding  of  cooperatives^”60  In  May  94fi T'"8  ^  PUbHc 

live  Association  announced  the  format!™  „f !  CooPera- 

a  seventh  was  being  orga.n^  tTZutZZe  Zl 

m  Iowa,  two  m  Kansas,  and  one  in  Missouri  °'a<l°’  one 

Bureau  Cooperative  Assolri™  h  “ 

Aril  ^xtisrth^  “■ rh  fT~ 

ThTa^enda  ofth’  ^  ^  ™  t0  <<make  ^moCTac^w^k^ 

(^Th1^0”  ^^P^ab^^^affecring^e^f^m^i^fare^of  riie^people0*8 

3  ';r 

•  Cooperative  Consumer  (Kansas  City,  Mo.),  May  15,  1946. 


Problems  of  Organization  and  Structure 

ON  THE  NATIONAL  LEVEL 

A  proposal  for  the  merger  of  the  Cooperative  League,  National 
Cooperatives,  and  the  National  Cooperative  Finance  Association  has 
been  under  consideration  for  several  years.  The  boards  of  the  three 
organizations  had  approved  a  single  executive  for  the  three  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  joint  committee  to  work  out  the  details  of  consolidation.  At 
the  national  Cooperative  Congress  in  September  1946,  after  many  pro¬ 
tracted  meetings  during  the  year,  the  committee  presented  a  surprise 
report  and  recommendations  which  differed  completely  from  previous 
plans.  Briefly,  it  proposed  that,  instead  of  a  merger,  National  Co¬ 
operatives  would  become  the  national  organization  for  the  distribu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  cooperative  movement,  .combining  commercial 
activities  with  educational  and  publicity  work  and  therefore  taking 
over  Rochdale  Institute,  the  Co-op  Magazine,  Cooperative  News 
Service,  and  national  employee  training,  all  of  which  had  previously 
been  departments  or  functions  of  the  League.  The  latter  (which 
celebrated  its  thirtieth  birthday  in  March  1946)  would  carry  on  re¬ 
search  compile  statistics  and  other  information,  and  do  public-i  Na¬ 
tions  work  on  an  over-all  basis.  It  would  become  the  national  organi¬ 
zation  of  all  branches  of  the  consumers’  cooperative  movement  m 
this  country — distributive,  electricity,  credit,  insurance,  housing, 
medical  care,  etc. 

The  report  and  recommendations  were  accepted  by  the  congress, 

after  considerable  discussion.  .  TT  a 

Unlike  the  situation  in  many  European  countries,  m  the  United 
States  each  branch  of  the  cooperative  movement  has  developed 
independently.  The  REA  cooperatives,  credit  unions,  student  co¬ 
operatives,  medical-care  associations,  and  distributive  associations 
each  have  then-  own  national  federation.  The  federations  in  the 
fields  of  housing,  medical  care,  and  provision  of  meals  and  rooms  for 
students  have  only  recently  been  formed  and  have  as  yet  no  great 
accomplishments  to  their  credit. 

The  Credit  Union  National  Association  (“CUNA  )  became  a  ft  ster¬ 
nal  member  of  the  Cooperative  League  in  1939,  and  the  Cuna  Supp  y 
Cooperative  became  a  full  member  in  1942.  The  affiliation  of  the 
latter  (a  commodity  organization)  probably  will  hereafter  be  throug 
National  Cooperatives.  The  new  federations  of  students  associations 
and  of  housing  and  medical-care  cooperatives  undoubtedly  wiU 
affiliate  with  the  League,  but  no  relationship  has  as  yet  existed  with 
the  REA  cooperatives;  their  affiliation  has  still  to  be  won.  No  na¬ 
tional  insurance  federation  exists,  though  some  of  the  most  powerful 
of  these  associations  have  been  consistent  financial  supporters  of  the 

the  League. 
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It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  solid  underpinning  of  the  League  at 
present  consists  of  only  the  distributive  movement  and  these  insurance 
organizations  Support  from  the  other  branches  either  consists 
largely  of  good  will  or  has  still  to  be  won.  Undoubtedly  the  new 
structural  plan  offers  a  much  wider  scope  for  the  League  than  before 
if  the  latter  is  successful  in  rallying  to  its  banner  the  various  service 
branches  of  the  movement. 


ON  THE  REGIONAL  LEVEL 

The  1946  annual  meetings  of  Eastern  Cooperative  League  and 
Eastern  Cooperative  Wholesale  approved  a  committee  draft  of  a 
constitution  and  bylaws  of  a  proposed  consolidation  of  the  two  that 
has  been  under  way  for  some  time.  The  name  of  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  is  Eastern  Cooperatives,  Inc. 

In  the  territory  of  the  above  organization,  which  serves  local  co¬ 
operatives  on  the  whole  eastern  seaboard  as  far  south  as  Viro-inia  a 
move  among  some  of  the  New  England  associations  to  secede  akd 
orm  a  separate  wholesale  for  that  region  was  under  study  during  1946 
I  he  report  of  a  committee,  appointed  in  conformity  with  instructions 
rom  a  membership  meeting  in  February,  was  laid  before  a  special 
meeting  heJd  in  September  1946.  The  committee  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  wholesale.  Debate  at  the  meeting  covered 
the  possible  deleterious  effects  of  such  a  move  on  the  unity  of  the  co¬ 
operative  movement  in  the  East,  and  the  difficulty  of  financing  a  new 
wholesale.  The  meeting  decided  to  postpone  action  until  April  1947 
with  an  enlarged  committee  gathering  more  facts  in  the  meantime." 

^  dl®tnct  federations,  Cooperative  Services,  Bruce  Cross¬ 
ing,  Mich,  (handling  petroleum  products),  voted  to  merge  with  Copper 
Country  Cooperative  Enterprises  (a  fish-marketing  organization  that 
evolved  out  of  a  self-help  cooperative  started  during  the  depression) 

I  his  action  caused  some  threats  of  withdrawal  of  associations  that 
were  members  of  Cooperative  Services;  no  information  is  available  to 
indicate  whether  action  was  actually  taken. 

Education ,  Recreation ,  and  Publicity 

Realizing  that  the  foundation  of  a  sound  cooperative  movement  is 
an  informed  membership,  well  grounded  in  the  cooperative  philosophy 
and  that  well-trained  efficient  employees  are  essential  to  the  financial’ 
success  of  the  organizations,  the  cooperative  movement  lays  great 
stress  on  educational  work  directed  to  both  these  requirements. 

Education.  The  central  educational  organization  of  the  consumers’ 
cooperative  movement  is  Rochdale  Institute,  established  in  New 
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York  City  in  1937  and  moved  to  Chicago  in  1944.  Provisionally 
chartered  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  "iork  in  1938,  it 
received  an  absolute  charter  from  that  institution  in  1945.  In  1946 
it  held  two  short-term  institutes— a  2-week  course  for  educational 
directors,  and  a  cooperative  and  labor  institute  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  Wisconsin  School  for  Workers.  It  also  offered  an  8-week  course 
in  the  history,  philosophy,  methods,  and  practices  of  cooperation 
designed  for  those  seeking  employment  in  cooperatives,  those  already 
working  in  cooperatives,  and  “teachers,  ministers,  social  workers, 
and  co-op  lay  leaders”  wishing  to  inform  themselves  about  the  co¬ 
operative  movement.  At  the  1946  Cooperative  Congress  the  director 
of  the  Institute  reported  that,  during  the  2-year  period  since  the  1944 
congress,  the  school  had  given  43  weeks  of  schooling  to  436  students. 

The  Cooperative  Correspondence  School,  initiated  by  Central 
Cooperative  Wholesale  in  1943  but  now  sponsored  by  six  regional 
wholesales,  continued  in  1946  its  courses  in  principles,  practice,  and 
administration  and  was  reported  to  have  an  enrollment  of  over  1,000 
students. 

In  addition,  many  of  the  regional  wholesales  themselves  offer  tech¬ 
nical  courses  for  cooperative  managers  and  employees,  and  either  alone 
or  in  cooperation  with  Rochdale  Institute  also  offer  advanced  courses 
along  the  same  lines.  Under  the  auspices  of  Eastern  Cooperati\  e 
League  and  Wholesale,  an  institute  for  cooperative  leadership  was 
held  in  July-August,  which  also  covered  personnel  matters,  and  hous¬ 
ing.  Under  the  same  sponsorship  a  conference  of  educators  and  school 
administrators  held  earlier  in  the  year  discussed  education  for  demo¬ 
cratic  living.”  Central  Cooperative  Wholesale  announced  the  inau¬ 
guration  of  “membership  clinics”  to  be  held  three  tunes  a  year,  to 
“discuss  basic  problems,  train  leadership,  plan  contact  activity,  and 
give  an  opportunity  to  exchange  suggestions  and  ideas  so  that  educa¬ 
tional  effort  on  the  part  of  the  locals  and  the  Central  Cooperative 
Wholesale  will  meet  the  greatly  expanding  requirements.”  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  opening  of  a  “co-op  supermarket  in  Lansing, 
Mich.,  a  4-session  course  in  cooperation,  open  to  public  as  well  as 
members,  was  given. 

During  1946  a  score  of  students  from  South  America  came  to  the 
United  States  in  a  move  sponsored  by  the  Bolivarian  Cooperative 
Union,10  Rochdale  Institute,  Consumers  Cooperative  Association,  the 
University  of  Kansas  City,  and  the  U.  S.  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
The  training  combined  academic  courses  with  actual  work  in  cooper¬ 
ative  enterprises. 

Early  in  the  year  Midland  Cooperative  Wholesale  created  two 
annual  fellowships  of  $1,000  each,  for  graduate  study  at  the  University 


10  a  federation  of  cooperatives  in  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Panama,  Peru,  and  \  enezuela. 
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particularly  ^iculturlfand  *"d  eco“omi“' 

were  ^  country,  several 

versity  was  said  to  be  <rjvino-  a  r  P°la  ^  Suhjects-  Cornell  Uni- 
University  continued  itecouLi  m  C00Perative  law,  Harvard 
a  number  of  yearsTn  cooneraHon^iH^1thIn^TS,  C°°peratio"  for 

Federation),  and  the  Universitv  nf  K  °W  England  Cooperative 
for  coopera t  ve  officials^  tZ  c  °ffercd  a  sh°*  course 

the  School  for  Workers  at 

by  both  CIO  and  AFL  unionists  ‘  wconsin  was  attended 

sZdZ r^jclTh~rme  °f  *•**  •« 

m  the  metropolitan  area  of  Washington  d“  ^  thc  ®ur““-  mainIy 
Chicago.  There  are  nrobfiblv  r,  &  '  ancl  111  and  around 

tages  “of  these  schools* 1 t 17Z  <  ffZ  ^  The  ad™> 
with  excellent  preschod  experieMeTnd  affordTf  Pr°Vi<le  ““  cMdren 
tumty  to  work  with  and  obwvn  t .  •  •  d  t  leir  parents  an  oppor- 
teachers  and  to  participate  in  a  nn  1  am^§'  Procedures  under  trained 
Recreation  -h  he  c„„ne ^fa*vn°npr°fit- enterprise, 
tion  usually  go  hind  L  WM,  IL?0''?™*’  educati°"  “d 
of  the  other  In  various  nLes  fh  COntains  elements 

or  regional  cooplrativU  loll  t,mUghoUt  the  United  States,  local 
tion  spots  for  cooperatom  IX  C°°.P<‘rat,ve  or  camps  as  vaca- 
lectures,  movies etc  are  Zt  ‘‘mT  C°'“1  with  these, 

cooperatives.  Several  of  the  re5  u  ?IC  1  provide  information  on 

recreational  leaZ  „  °  ZZ  wholesales  also  give  courses  for 

tive  Society  for  Ee™aLnaT  Fd"  T*  a<lditi°n'  the  Coopera- 

conductcd  a  national  recreation  school' to'  'C  '  a  decade  has 

tive  recreation  directors  The  lure  '  h'/rsons  training  as  coopera- 

drawn  the  largest  enrolTmenl  m  he InlZZX  ““  *  ha™ 
Among  the  vacation  events  of  194B  Z  Z  ,  orS“n'2ation. 
tors  wliich  toured  the  cooperatives  of  V  i"  Zu°  <'aravau  of  coopera- 
Canada,  and  several  center  in  North  D,htl  M™"  “d  Manitoba- 

Zc^t^zrTh’ 

dts;f  -  ™ia- 

means  of  spreading  Zr°mc  “age'  InT  f"'  USi"g  r8di°  “  a 

tions  Commission  granted  til"  PoioucZr  '°/ederaI  Communica- 
(Waslnngton,  D.  C.)  permisstol  to  Z ,  Broatlcast“*  Cooperative 
modulation)  radio  s  atfoT  Th  Ct  'tS  °m‘  FM  (frequency 

DC-.M„ry,a,nd-viZtlZTh,etZ  «  ^  ™  »  ** 

-  win  issue  both  common  and  (non- 

“  The  Coof,erat°r  (New  York),  October  11,  1946. 
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voting)  preferred  stock,  the  former  to  be  held  by  cooperatives  m  the 
area  the  latter  to  be  offered  to  individuals  and  nonprofit  organizations. 

It  is* reported  that  an  application  for  an  FM  license  was  also  made 
by  the  Connecticut  Cooperative  Federation. 

Relationships  with  Other  Groups 

WITH  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS 

Closer  relationships  between  the  cooperatives  and  organized  labor 
developed  during  1946,  continuing  a  movement  that  has  been  uric  t 
way  for  a  number  of  years.  At  the  1946  AFL  convention  the  report  of 
the  Federation’s  executive  board  noted  “significant  progress  in 
strengthening  the  ties  between  the  AFL  and  the  Cooperative  League 
of  the  USA.”  It  said,  further: 

Wp  commend  the  growing  interest  in  consumers’  cooperation  which  is  develop- 
We  commend  the  gr  g  unions  ^  ^  &n  active  part  m  the 

iCd it*,,  and  where  there  are  no  wel,-n,s„aged 

cooperatives,  to  organize  them. 

At  the  1946  Cooperative  Congress  the  United  Auto  Workers  (Cl  ), 
in  a  speech  by  its  president,  pledged  its  support  in  a  strong  drive  to 
organize  consumers’  cooperatives  in  all  communities  m  which mt l  has 
locals  This  is  to  be  done  through  a  series  of  advisory  committee, 
composed  of  key  UAW  and  cooperative  staff  members.  A  mon  i 
later  the  first,  full-time  worker  under  this  arrangement  was  appoint 
h  the  Mtohigan  area.  UAW  workers  were  reported  as  being  active 
to  the  organization  of  cooperatives  at  Detroit,  Flint,  Iron  Mountain, 
Tnrkson  Lansing,  and  Pontiac. 

The  Minnesota  State  Federation  of  Labor,  at  its  1946  convent™., 
adopted  a  resolution  urpng  all  the  local  unions  to  appoint  committee 
on  cooperatives.  Its  public  relations  department  wdl  assist  these 
committees  in  informing  the  union  members  about  the  c«°Perat^e_ 
movement.  In  Massachusetts  the  State  federation  of  Lab^r  a^ 
nronriated  from  its  treasury  money  to  pay  the  tuition  of  10  unionists 
in  the  course  in  cooperation  offered  by  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Education  The  Federation  has  for  a  number  of  years  joined 
the  New  England  Cooperative  Federation  in  sponsormg  a  course  on 
cooperatives  given  by  Harvard  University. 

’’’’individual  focal  unions  arc  also  reported  to  be actively  support, mg 
the  organization  of  new  cooperatives  m  various  places.  g 

reported  as  in  process  of  formation  in  1946  were  cooperatives  m  Iron 
River  Mich,  (iron  miners,  CIO),  Negaunee,  Mich  (miners  and  ste 
workers  CIO),  Eveleth,  Minn,  (iron  miners  and  other  unionist-  , 
Borger  and  ciane,  Tex.  (oil-field  workers’  union),  Burlington,  \  t. 
fauto  workers  CIO),  and  Everett,  Wash,  (aircraft  and  other  union¬ 
ists)  In  Arizona,  AFL  unionists  are  said  to  have  sponsored  the  new 
Stna  Cooperative  Association,  recently  admitted  into  membership 


m  the  national  Cooperative  League.  In  Connecticut  »  CTO  • 
reported  to  have  turned  over  the  first  floor  of  fis  bn  N  °  ?  ‘S 

modate  a  new  branch  store  opened  by  the  local  cooperate  a°C°n“ 
Severs  successful  labor-cooperative  conferences  were  heid  in  194f, 

c“ 

rrp—  hea\h  p,“s  in 

hoTd  tr^.torii“br  nr:-- 

SHffS£asi%“S 

to“^rT  m6aT’  T the yeara’ of  coopwati-  aid 

mg  iron  miners  t  aT  C00Peratlves  gave  aid  to  strik- 

ners  in  Michigan,  Mmnesota,  and  Wisconsin  a-,™ 

^  ^  ****  Petroleum  cooperative  ’at  Hurljy  4 

;,00  me  h6  r  Bu.?fark  C0°perative  in  the  same  State  donated 
>100.  The  3K-month  strilte  was  successful  in  winnimr  the  w»l 

T88  “d ,™proI,ed  w°rking  conditions  demanded  by  the  workers’ 

old  Sirin?  C°0PratiTe  TO°leSaIe  reported  that  ^  had 

lembers  which  the  representatlTes  food  supplies  needed  for  their 
C  iLtts  sin8  "T  rTurted  t0  haV6  bee“  tefused  by 

Striking  automobile  workers  received  a  carload  of  wheat  from  10 
rtZT'  Uni0n,l0Cal  in  Mo”‘“a-a  step  chilled 
growing  farmer-laborrun”fy.”m0n  gr°"PS  C°nCemed  “  “*“<*>1* 

auth  churches  and  church  groups 

j  the  year'^Tmoniltl lergym™  and  cooperatives  were  held  dur- 
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ing  cooperative,  which  was  attended  by  ministers  of  many  faiths  as 
well  as  by  representatives  of  cooperatives.  Lnder  the  aegis  of  e 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  regional  meetings 
on  “the  church  and  labor  in  consumers’  cooperation”  were  held  in 
Columbus  (February),  Baltimore  (April),  and  Seattle  (December). 
These  meetings  reaffirmed  the  Council’s  endorsement  of  the  coopera¬ 
tive  movement  and  the  wish  to  “encourage  the  extension  of  coopera¬ 
tive  techniques  and  other  similar  means  of  bringing  about  economic 
justice  and  brotherhood.”  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Lnitanan 
Fellowship  for  Social  Justice,  held  in  May  1946,  adopted  a  resolution 
urging  the  American  Unitarian  Association  to  consider  transferring 
its  investments  to  consumers’  and  producers’  cooperative  enterprises. 

It  was  reported  12  that  Pope  Pius  XII,  in  a  message  to  a  conference 
of  French  Catholics  in  Strasbourg,  France,  advocated  the  formation 
of  cooperatives  in  preference  to  nationalization  of  industry,  dec  armg 
that  “the  cooperative  form  of  economic  life  is  more  conformable  to 
the  teachings  of  Christianity,  notably  m  what  concerns  human 
personality,  the  working  community,  and  private  prosperity. 

CON  SUMER -FARMER  RELATIONSHIPS 

There  were  numerous  indications,  during  1946,  of  the  increasing 
desire  of  urban  dwellers  and  farmers  to  come  together  on  common 
ground  In  various  places  in  the  Middle  West,  farmers  and  towns¬ 
people  were  working  together  for  the  establishment  of  new  associa¬ 
tions  to  run  cold-storage  locker  plants,  retail  stores  electrical  ap¬ 
pliance  and  service  businesses,  etc.  Meetings  were  held  to  explore 
new  ways  and  means  of  working  jointly  for  their  common  good  One 
such  meeting,  in  Grand  Rapids,  Minn.,  in  June  1946,  was  called  by 
a  committee  representing  the  Farm  Bureau,  iron-ore  miners,  an 
paper-mill  workers,  assisted  by  a  department  of  the  cooperati 
wholesale  at  Superior,  Wis.  Another,  in  Minneapolis,  in  September, 
brought  together  260  delegates  from  eight  States,  representing 
Farmers’  Union  locals,  cooperatives,  and  AFL,  CIO,  and  railroa 

labor  organizations.  .  ...  ,  » 

Several  sessions  of  the  1946  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Cooperation  (an  organization  of  farmers’  cooperatives)  were  demoted 

to  consumers’  cooperative  purchasing.  # 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  cooperative  associations  sponsored  by  farm 
organizations  (Grange,  Farmers’  Union,  Farm  Bureau,  etc.)  to  admi 
to  membership  only  members  of  the  sponsoring  group;  some  also 

practice  the  policy  of  check-off  of  farm-organization  dues  from  any 
patronage  refunds  declared  by  the  cooperative.  Membership  resec¬ 
tion  is  of  course  a  violation  of  Kochdale  principles.  The  explanation 

u  Cooperative  News  Service  (New  York),  September  2,  1946. 
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true  of  these  cooperatives,  as  well  as  of  those  not  connected  with  anv 

elif  XlwiiT  ,1T  they  “USt  restrict  their  membership  to  farm- 
f  hef  "lsh  to  claim  exemption  from  Federal  income  tax  -  »  anH 

underT™St  kwsn  ”embwshiP  ^^ements  in  order  to  itorrow 

retail  cooperatives  (especially  thos'e  s“omll\v  tl!e  r.l‘“ vZ) 
adopt  the  open-membership  policy  *  oy  tne  Danners  Union) 

memhe,'^::;  zz 

farmers-  cooperative  in  sufficient  volume  to  earn  tie  price  ofa^ Serf 

whe^Cdtt°^ane  dt’ 

ributne  cooperative  through  tax  exemption  compensates  ‘ for  the 
violation  of  cooperative  principle  14  pensates  lor  the 

^ive°GULF  Ext"  “  a  departmC^CoZ 

pendent  organization  in1944.  '  By^tembS  Isle  h™™  ^ 

fallTlMfS’  1  T1*11  v3  "  ^  -Perma.il 

Sr  £  P*tt  ol : 

y  owned  supermarket  in  Veedersburg,  Ind.,  in  June  1946. 

WITH  EMPLOYEES  16 

eidtt  bys^nof  „crrive 

3P"fw4ls™S  Pkn’  ^  ->‘“if 

“  l°"farm  cooperatives  have  no  exemptions. 

Nebraska  Cooperator  (Omaha),  July  17,  1916. 

No  ?TaU,°f  Lab0r  Statistics  Bulletin  859,  pp.  18-20. 

tions  was  made  by  the  B^^'^h^intormllon^^th^cU  ,1°^^  COnditions  ln  cooperative  associa- 
on  this  subject  that  came  to  the  Bureau’s  attention.  herefore  lndudes  only  the  scattered  items 
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beginning  of  each  operating  year.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  8  5 
employees  of  84  cooperatives  were  participating  m  the  plan.  At 
the  beginning  of  October  1946,  new  adherents  raised  these  numbers 
to  1,550  employees  and  137  associations.  . 

Consumers  Cooperative  Association  (Missouri)  announced  in  July 
that  it  would  start  a  similar  plan  for  "workers  in  regional  and  local 
cooperatives  throughout  the  Middle  West,”  beginning  September 
1  1946.  Retirement  age  under  the  plan  will  be  65  years.  e 

scheme  will  be  on  a  contributory  basis— 33/4  percent  from  employees, 
and  from  the  employing  cooperatives  enough  "to'  mamtain  the  plan 
on  a.  sound  basis”  (but  not  over  6  percent  of  pa^  roll) 

A  cost-of-living  bonus,  based  on  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics’  index  of  consumer  prices,  was  granted  to  its  employees  by  Mid¬ 
land  Cooperative  Wholesale.  Under  its  plan  the  amount  of  bonus 
is  determined  quarterly  in  accordance  with  the  rise  or  fall  in  the  in  ex. 

Local  associations  in  increasing  numbers  are  adopting  the  policy 
of  devoting  a  specified  proportion  of  the  association’s  earnings  to 
paying  bonuses  to  the  employees,  thus  providing  a  direct  incentive 

toward  improved  efficiency.  . 

Associated  Cooperatives  of  California  in  February  1945  put  its 
warehouse  employees  on  a  5-day,  40-hour  week  (previously  44  hours). 
Several  months  later  these  workers  joined  the  International  brother¬ 
hood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and  Helpers  (A  ) 
and  in  July  the  wholesale  signed  a  collective  agreement  with  the  oca  . 

For  a  number  of  years  Eastern  Cooperative  Wholesale  has  had  an 
agreement  with  a  local  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 
A  sudden  strike  was  called  by  the  union  at  the  end  of  January  1946, 
in  the  effort  to  enforce  demands  upon  the  Wholesale  Grocers  Associa¬ 
tion  Although  the  cooperative  was  not  a  member  of  that  association, 
its  employees  were  also  called  on  strike.  The  cooperative  stated  its 
willingness  to  accede  to  whatever  terms  were  obtained  from  the 
grocers’  association,  but  requested  that  its  trucks  be  allowed  to 
operate,  as  had  been  done  on  previous  similar  occasions.  Failing  in 
this,  the  wholesale  signed  a  contract  grantmg  the  demands,  but  serve 
notice  that  if  more  favorable  terms  were  given  by  the  union  to  the 
grocers’  association,  it  would  expect  the  same  consideration 

Range  Cooperative  Services,”  Hurley,  Wis.,  at  its  annual  meeting 
voted  its  employees  an  extra  day  of  vacation  for  each  year  of  service 
in  addition  to  the  one  week  already  allowed.  An  extra  week  s  vac 
tion  was  also  given  by  Greenbelt  (Md.)  Consumers  Services,  with  t 
proviso  that  the  time  be  spent  at  cooperative  conferences,  camps  an 
training  sessions,  with  the  association  also  paying  for  transportatioi 
to  these  sessions  as  well  as  "75  percent  of  other  minimum  expenses. 


it  Until  April  1946  the  name  of  this  association  was  Iron  Cooperative  Oil  Association. 
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association,  and  a  few  months  ]  t  an  cooperatives  formed  a  petroleum 
In  order  to  expedite !  th.?C“ban  movement  did  likewise, 
bought  a  13,500-ton  oU  taiiker  which  I  '  "':'1 '“h  association  in  1946 
^Icniis  Purchases  of  motor  „U  produced  °byg  the^CCA  SE£*  l° 
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The  1946  congress  of  the  International  Cooperative  Alliance  com¬ 
pleted  the  organization  of  the  International  Cooperative  Petroleum 
Association,  the  formation  of  which  had  been  approved  in  principle 
by  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  International  Cooperative 
Alliance  and  the  International  Cooperative  Trading  Agency  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1945.  It  was  specified  that  the  new  association  would  not 
come  into  existence  until  10  central  organizations  had  signed  up 
for  membership  and  at  least  $500,000  of  its  authorized  capital  of 
$15,000,000  had  been  subscribed.  However,  it  was  reported  before 
the  end  of  the  congress  that  cooperatives  in  22  countries  had  indicated 
their  intention  to  participate  and  that  $900,000  in  share  capital  had 
already  been  pledged.  The  headquarters  of  the  new  association  are 
to  be  in  New  York  City.  Howard  Cowden,  president  and  general 
manager  of  CCA,  to  whose  efforts  the  creation  of  the  new  association 
is  mainly  due,  is  to  be  its  temporary  manager. 

United  Nations.— In  February  1946,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  confirmed  the  bestowal  of  permanent  consultative 
status  for  the  International  Cooperative  Alliance  in  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council.  Murray  Lincoln,  president  of  the  Cooperative 
League  of  the  USA,  was  appointed  by  the  ICA  as  its  representative 

at  the  sessions  of  the  Council  in  May  1946.  _  ... 

Cooperative  relief  measures. — Late  in  1945,  22  relief  agencies  in  the 
United  States  formed  a  nonprofit  cooperative  organization  for  Euro¬ 
pean  relief.  These  agencies  were  later  joined  by  3  others.,  lliey 
included  the  American  relief  agencies  for  7  different  countries  the 
welfare  organizations  of  7  religious  faiths  (Catholics,  Quakers,  Jews, 
Christian  Scientists,  Congregationalists,  Unitarians,  and  Churches  o 
Christ),  representatives  of  AFL  and  CIO  unions,  the  Cooperative 
League  of  the  USA,  and  various  other  relief  organizations.  The  new 
organization,  Cooperative  for  American  Remittances  to  Europe 
(CARE),  soon  got  under  way.  Its  packages  of  food,  according  to  a 
report  made  at  the  1946  cooperative  congress  in  September,  were 
then  being  shipped  to  11  countries  of  Europe,  the  governments  of 
which  have  agreed  not  to  levy  duties  or  taxes  upon  them.  Ihe  co¬ 
operative  reserves  the  right  to  designate  the  agency  v  it  in  eac 
country  which  will  act  as  distributor.  In  France,  Fmland,  and 
Poland  the  cooperatives  are  so  designated.  In  Norway  the 
atives  have  assisted  in  the  distribution.  By  September  1946  CARE 
had  shipped  some  4  million  dollars’  worth  of  food  to  Europe,  t  e 
money  for  which  was  donated  by  individuals  and  groups  in  the  Lmtecl 
States.  “Patronage  refunds”  totaling  50,000  $10  packages  of  food 
were  declared  on  the  1946  operations  of  the  organization;  in  this  case, 
however,  the  “patrons”  were  not  the  donors  of  the  packages  but  the 
needy  in  Europe,  who  received  this  extra  amount  of  relief,  ihe 
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prudent  of  CARE  is  the  president  of  the  Cooperative  League  of  the 

StartGd  ,the  called 

tated  areas.  About  1%  million  dollars*  °  C00peratlves  ln  war-devas- 
t-es  m  the  United  ^ 

sum,  $15,000  was  invested  in  C  4RP  f  $93’000-  Of  the  latter 
loaned  for  one  year,  and  $J  000  wa  ’  *  ^  additionaI  $15,000 

expense  of  brmging  voung  Man  apPr°Ifated  to  defray  the 
of  United  States  coope^fiv^^ ^  for 
Austria  had  been  aided  C  the  *”“*  ^  “d 

Laws  and  Decisions  Affecting  Cooperatives 

STATE  LEGISLATION 

legislation  relatSg  1946  Am°ng  those  which  enacted 

ture  authorized  (ch.  51)  the  foLatorf™’  the  ?entUcky  Le^~ 
Plans,  the  services  of  which  are  “administ  “°np?°fit  medical-service 
In  order  to  operate  such  en»*n  f  stered  bA  doctors  of  medicine.” 

‘Convenience  Sn;cX“rdT^-TUeCeire  *  “**«*.  of 

must  have  the  participatfon  of  Si"  percent' 0“,^  “terest! 
doctors  m  the  county,  and  (although  frs  l  ii  th  ehglble  hce^ed 
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the  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  markets  SY rpports  with 
ciations  are  given  a  3-month  nerinrl  nf  •  ?cb  c^e^mclu<?nt  asso- 
reports,  before  actual  dissolution  takes  Y*  “  Th'Ch  t0  supply  tiese 
on  associations  which  take  advents  .  VZ'  “  fee  °f  *25  is  imposed 
of  a  certification  of  complfance  2  „f  ,  “P<",d-  for  the  issuance 
The  law  reserves 

the  nght  to  use  the  word  ‘Vnnm,  r  „  tb  C00Perative  law 

derivative  thereof;  by  chapter  800  of  fl  lLc 7  modificati°n  or 

«on”  is  also  reserved  to  their  use  n  ,  '“WS  Z  W°rd 
(by  chapter  548)  to  the  medical  ental-care  benefits  are  added 

to  be  provided  by  membership  co™--^  h°SP‘taI-care  benefits  allowed 
Group  Health  Cooperative  or^nn ^  IOnS,°rCOOperativeassociations. 
given  specific  authorization  by  chapter  675^to  ®  cooperotive  is 

membership  corporation  law  'if  „m  c  «mcorporate  under  the 

the  act  (April  to,  ,946)  al,  iilltos  “doT  “  * 
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A  South  Carolina  act  (Act  No.  417)  authorized  any  10  “leading  and 
capable  citizens”  to  form  a  nonprofit  hospital-service  plan  on  a  pre¬ 
payment  basis.  Such  a  plan  must  be  maintained  as  a  nonprofit 
“cooperative  corporation”  and  must  renew  its  license  annually.  The 
directors  (not  fewer  than  9  nor  more  than  24)  must  include  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  participating  hospitals,  licensed  physicians,  and  the 

general  public. 

DECISIONS  AFFECTING  COOPERATIVES 

Funeral  cooperatives  in  Iowa  won  a  victory  in  May  1946,  under  a 
decision  by  the  State  supreme  court.  It  held,  in  State  qf  Iowa  v. 
mLshiel  Cooperative  Burial  Assn.  (22  N.  W  (2d)  800)  that  the  co¬ 
operative  association  in  the  case  was  properly  organized  under  the 
Iowa  cooperative  law,  as  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
the  “mercantile  business”  authorized  by  that  law;  that  embalming 
was  a  business  and  not  a  profession,  and  that  an  association  with  a 
licensed  embalmer  may  carry  on  a  funeral-service  business  without 
contravention  of  the  statute  against  corporate  practice  of  a  pio- 
f  ssion  ^ 

CSr°EA  cooperatives.- Several  court  decisions  were  made  during  the 
vear  affecting  electricity  cooperatives.  On  the  Pacific  Coast,  the 
effort  of  a  private  power  organization  to  block  an  REA  coopemtive 
from  building  and  operating  an  electric-power  plant  m  Walk  WaUa 
County  was  rejected  by  the  superior  court.  In  Washington  and 
Oregon,  13  public  utility  districts  and  a  number  of  cooperative 
formed  Interstate  Electric,  Inc.,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the 
properties  of  a  subsidiary  of  a  holding  company  that  had  been  ordered 
by  Securities  Exchange  Commission  to  dissolve  The  cooperative 
purchase  was  designed  to  prevent  a  proposed  consolidation  of  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  with  another  of  the  same  holding  company.  The  cooperative 
contended  that  the  consolidation  would  give  the  ne^™mpany 
monopoly  over  Bonneville  power  and  impede  the  p>wth  of  publ 
power  distribution.  Its  contention  was  rejected  by  the  Feder^^ 
Commission  as  “lacking  in  substance/  and  approval  for  the  merg 

WainSthneteMiddle  West,  the  Wisconsin  Public  Service  Commission 
denied  the  application  of  Badger  Electric  Cooperative  to  buy  the 
properties  of  a  privately  owned  hydroelectric  company  The  co 
mission  held  that  the  cooperative  (financed  100  percent  by  REA) 
violated  the  rule  against  100-percent  financing  of  utilities  and  tl  , 
its  bid  was  too  high;  the  commission  also  challenged  the  c«°Pe^at^J  S 
financial  ability  to  service  the  7-county  area  to  be  covered.  Rehear 
ing  was  denied,  and  later  a  suit  by  the  cooperative  for  judicial  review 
was  dismissed  by  the  circuit  court  of  Dane  County.  In  Iowa,  a  U.  S. 

..For  review  previous  actions,  see  Bulletins  Nos.  768  (p.  3)  and  859  (p.  23). 
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Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  held  hearings  over  a 
period  of  several  months  in  1945.  Its  first  interim  report  was 
issued  in  April  1946.  In  it  the  committee  concluded  that  tax-exempt 
farmer  cooperatives  have  a  slight  tax  advantage  in  their  reserve  an 
interest  exemptions  but  that  consumers’  cooperatives  and  nonexempt 
farmers’  associations  have  no  advantages  not  avadable  to  all  types  of 
competitive  business;  that,  since  the  cooperative  serves  only  as  an 
agent  for  its  members,  to  whom  its  income  belongs,  taxation  of  its 
income  would  “require  a  drastic  change  m  the  basic  principles  of  our 
revenue  laws”;  that  “there  is  substantial  evidence  to  show  that  the 
cooperative  movement  operates  as  a  very  successful  means  of  combat¬ 
ing  monopolistic  concentrations  and,  as  such,  is  a  very  healthy  addition 
to  the  American  economy”;  and  that  “many  of  the  most  vocal  oppo¬ 
nents  of  cooperatives  are  themselves  members  of  cooperatives  an 
their  firms  engage  as  members  in  cooperative  enterprises. 

The  principal  recommendations  of  the  committee  were  that  a 
single  Federal  agency  be  authorized  to  compile  statistics  of  all  types  o 
cooperatives;  that  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  amend  its  regula¬ 
tions  to  require  cooperatives  to  issue  to  each  patron  evidence  of  his 
equity;  that  farmers’  purchasing  cooperatives  be  restricted  to  the 
handling  of  farm  production  supplies;  that  the  retention  of  refunds  be 
limited  to  a  period  of  5  years;  and  that  Congress  act  to  provide  a  basis 
for  establishment,  operation,  and  federation  of  nonexempt  associations. 

This  report  was  followed,  according  to  the  chairman  of  the  ommi 
tee  by  a  flood  of  letters  to  Congressmen  from  small  businessmen, 
“on  a  scale  rarely  encountered.”  A  statement  issued  by  the  C  ommit- 
tee  early  in  June  1946  reiterated  the  belief  that  cooperatives,  far  from 
being  “a  threat  to  the  free  enterprise  system,”  are  actually  an  integral 
part”  of  that  system  and  “a  powerful  means  of  combating  monopoly. 

Numerous  decisions  of  the  courts  and  of  the  U.  S.  Tax  Court  have 
held  that  amounts  returned  in  patronage  refunds  are  not  taxable  in¬ 
come  to  the  association.  Some  representatives  of  profit  business  seem 
to  agree  with  it.  Thus,  a  representative  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Indiana  State 
Grange,  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  is  “no  justification  for 
“taxing  at  the  source  patronage  refunds  paid  to  customers  of  cooper¬ 
atives,”  but  he  believed  that  amounts  not  so  distributed  should 

taxed  as  earnings.  ,  . 

During’ 1946  several  court  decisions  relating  to  taxation,  involving 

or  applicable  to  cooperatives,  were  delivered  (see  page  35). 

Attitude  of  farmers’  cooperatives. -One  of  the  farmers  papers  has 
expressed  the  view  that  the  tax  exemptions  of  farmers  cooperatives 
could  be  eliminated  without  hurting  the  associations.  It  pointed 


>i  House  Report  No.  1888  (79th  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 
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out  that  nearly  half  do  not  now  claim  exemnt, nr,  r,  t  ■ 

on  an  open-membership  basis, «  and  that,  actuah !yV‘" hT Irowt^^ 

coopera  ives  is  impeded  by  having  exemption.”  *3  The  Illinois  Aeri 
cultural  Association,  in  its  1946  ronvontL  ,  ,  ,  IS  Agn' 

.^s?ss^ss§ 

KS3»a;  “  :S 

the  specially  limited  rate  7 f<>r  "at 

percent  of  its  JisV^wTth'no^eSTbe™^  a"  ^  members  are  fa™ers  and  not  over  15 

”  ^ebraska  Cooperator  (Omaha),  June  19.  1946 
M  Co-op  News  (Chicago),  March  1946. 
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The  Secretary  of  Labor  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  on  the  employment  outlook 
in  hotel  occupations.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  occupational  studies  conducted 
in  the  Bureau’s  Occupational  Outlook  Division  for  use  in  vocational 
counseling  of  veterans,  young  people  in  school,  and  others  interested  in 

choosing  a  field  of  work.  .  . 

The  report  was  prepared  by  Herbert  L.  Gottlieb,  under  the  supervision 

of  Helen  Wood.  Sylvia  K.  Lawrence  assisted  in  the  library  research. 

The  Bureau  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  generous  assistance  received  in 
connection  with  this  study  from  the  American  Hotel  Association,  the  Hotel 
and  Restaurant  Employees’  and  Bartenders’  International  Union,  AFL  and 

the  U.  S.  Employment  Service.  .  . 

Ewan  Clague,  Commissioner. 

Hon.  L.  B.  Schwellenbach, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK  IN  HOTEL  OCCUPATIONS 


Introduction 


Inn-keeping  had  its  beginnings  more  than  2  500 
years  ago,  with  the  growth  of  trade  and  travel 
in  the  Near  East.  In  the  days  of  the  early  Egyp- 
ians,  Babylonians,  and  Persians,  there  were  inns 
scattered  along  the  main  caravan  routes.  Inns 
dotted  the  highways  which  were  built  throughout 
the  Roman  Empire.  With  the  fall  of  Rome,  how- 
ever,  travel  became  unsafe  and  practically  ceased 
in  Europe  and  the  number  of  lodging  houses  de¬ 
clined  until  the  late  Middle  Ages,  when  the  revival 
of  commerce  brought  a  great  new  growth  in  the 
inn-keeping  business.  .During  the  1700’s,  large 
and  elaborate  inns  were  built  in  France,  especialTy 
near  the  King’s  court  at  Versailles.  These  were  the 
hist  hotels.  From  that  time  on,  hotels  multi- 
p bed  in  Western  Europe.  It  was  in  the  United 
b  ates,  however,  that  the  largest  and  most 
luxurious  ones  were  built.  Many  of  the  new 

mean?911  ?ered  t0  pe0ple  of  moderate 

n  can  as  well  as  to  the  rich ;  therefore,  the  number 

of  hotels  increased  more  rapidly  here  than  in  any 
other  country. 

.  Th,e  tyfi(;al  mode™  hotel  in  this  country  is  not 
mnply  a  lodging  place  but  a  complex  organization 
>  enng  many  kinds  of  services  to  its  guests— from 
providing  them  with  food  and  doing  their  laundry 
o  helping  them  get  theater  tickets  and  make  travel 


arrangements.  Most  hotels  also  have  large  room 
that  can  be  rented  for  public  or  private  gathering, 
i  vent  ions  (which  number  about  15,000  in  ai 
average  year  in  the  United  States)  are  frequenth 

of!enZt°T  ?hCI'  kindS  °f  gatherings  whicl* 

i  1  e  P  ace  there  are  local  business,  fraternal 

and  professmna1  meetings;  concerts  and  lectures: 

exhib PS  ?1"1'8’  dTC6S’  an(l  weddingsi  and  track 
buyet  ’  Gle  eSmen  diSphy  their  wares  tc 

lo  furnish  these  many  different  services  botch 
employed  about  half  a  million  worked  mS 
1946.  more  than  were  employed  in  such  important 
“  T  SerV,Ce  as  dr"«st°res  or  laun- 

partLf  h  are.  0t6  S  “d  hoteI  ™kers  in  all 

S towns'  CTjrl'~m  sn,»11  vi"a«es.  medium- 
sized  tow  ns,  and  big  cities.  Many  resort  hotels  a  re 

“  remote  SP°ts  in  the  mountains,  woods  and 

differem”  W  ,d  't"''5  f  ,h* C0“t-  A  ««»<  '"anv 
,  t  kinds  of  wol'kcrs  are  employed:  for  ex 

ample,  managers,  clerks,  skilled  maintenance  men 

estaurant  and  kitchen  workers,  and  housekTep-’ 

nefded  forTh  ,Ce  .e’,"pl°yees-  Tl>e  quotations 
needed  for  these  jobs  are  so  varied  that  men  and 

-omen  wtth  very  different  educations? back 

fhThotei  F„?u°stn^tieS’  ^  Ski"S  Ca"  fl"d  iotet 


The  Hotel  Industry 


There  are  three  main  types  of  hotels— transient 
r  commercial),  residential,  and  resort. 
Commerc.al  hotels  are  by  far  the  most  numerous 
p  .  a  ou  three-fourths  of  the  country’s  28,00(1 
atels  being  of  this  kind.  Such  hotels  cater  chiefly 
|  btisiness  travelers  and  tourists  who  seek  lodging 
r  short  periods  of  time,  though  they  may  have 
me  permanent  guests 

.Sn  !?f’  Vhkh  "P  one- 

Mh  of  all  hotels,  let  most  of  their  rooms  for  rela- 


■vely  long  periods.  The  rooms  may  be  rent, 
furnished  or  unfurnished  and  it,  some  places  hou, 
keeping  apartments  are  available,  but  “hotel  sen 
ce  is  al  ways  provided.  Commercial  and  reside, 
Hal  hotels  together  employed  about  322,000  wort 
ers  during  1939,  95  percent  of  the  average  annua 
employment  figure  for  the  entire  industry.1 
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CHART  I 


FEW  BIGGEST  HOTELS  HAVE 
MOST  OF  THE  WORKERS 


PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  YEAR-ROUND  AND  SEASONAL 
HOTELS  AND  HOTEL  WORKERS,  BY  NUMBER  OF  ROOMS,  1939 
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Resort  hotels  cater  to  vacationers  and  are  open 
for  business  only  part  of  the  year.-  Some  mana¬ 
gers  operate  one  hotel  in  the  North  and  one  in  the 
South  and  move  back  and  forth  between  them  in 
the  spring  and  fall,  with  all  or  most  of  their  staff. 
Resort  hotels  represent  about  one-sixth  of  all 
hotels  in  the  country.  The  number  of  people  em¬ 
ployed  varies  greatly  from  one  season  of  the  year 
to  another:  for  example,  in  1939,  employment  in 
such  hotels  was  13,000  in  February,  the  busiest 
month  of  the  Southern  season;  it  fell  to  8,000  in 
May,  rose  to  38,000  in  August,  the  month  when 
there  are  the  most  vacationers,  and  then  dropped 
to  a  low  of  4,000  in  November. 

The  tremendous  downtown  transient  hotels,  some 
of  which  have  over  1,000  rooms,  are,  in  general,  the 
largest  ones,  though  some  residential  and  resort 
hotels  are  very  big  also.  In  1939,  there  were,  alto¬ 
gether,  about  3,000  hotels  with  more  than  100 
rooms;  these  employed  240.000  workers  (see  chart 
1 ) .  In  contrast,  the  12,000  hotels  with  fewer  than 
25  rooms  had  only  20,000  employees. 

The  larger  and  more  expensive  hotels  not  only 
have  more  guests  to  serve  but,  as  a  rule,  employ 
more  workers  per  guest  than  smaller  and  less  ex¬ 


pensive  establishments.  A  few  big  hotels  have  as 
many  employees  as  guests,  though  the  average  for 
the  industry  as  a  whole  is  estimated  at  one  worker 
to  about  every  four  guests. 

There  are  some  hotels  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  nearly  every  city  has  at  least  one.  However, 
the  majority  of  hotel  workers  are  employed  in  a  rel¬ 
atively  small  number  of  States,  resort  hotel  work¬ 
ers  being  concentrated  in  even  fewer  States  than 
year-round  hotel  workers.  Over  three-fifths  of , 
the  workers  in  year-round  hotels  in  1939  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  following  10  States — New  Fork.  Illi¬ 
nois,  California,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Texas,  Mich¬ 
igan,  Missouri,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey. 
Of  the  workers  in  resort  hotels,  three-fifths  were  > 
employed  in  only  five  States — two-fifths  of  them  ini 
Florida  and  New  York  and  one-fifth  in  New  Jersey, 
Maine,  and  California.  Ten  cities  had  over  one- 
third  of  all  the  workers  in  year-round  and  resort 
hotels  combined.  These  were  New  T  ork,  C  hicago, 
San  Francisco,  Washington,  Boston,  Atlantic  City. 
Los  Angeles,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  and  Philadelphia.  1 


2  The  Census  of  Business  defines  resort  hotels  as  those  open  foil 
business  less  than  9  months  of  the  year. 
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A  great  variety  of  jobs  are  to  be  found  in 
the  various  departments  of  large  hotels.  In  the 
executive  department  of  a  big  hotel,  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  general  manager,  a  personnel  director,  a 
publicity  director,  sales  and  advertising  managers 
and  other  executive  and  junior  executive  workers’ 
Hie  front  office  employs  such  workers  as  mail 
clerks,  room  clerks,  reservation  clerks,  and  the 
front-office  manager.  In  the  accounting  depart¬ 
ment  are  auditors,  bookkeepers,  office-machine  op¬ 
erators,  cashiers,  and  other  clerical  workers.  The 
housekeeping  department  includes  not  only  the 
housekeeper  and  her  assistants  and  the  chamber¬ 
maids  but  also  housemen  ( who  do  heavy  cleaning 
furniture  polishers,  seamstresses,  decorators  up¬ 
holsterers  and  others.  Headed  by  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  service,  the  service  department  employs 
such  workers  as  bellmen,  baggage  porters,  elevator 
starters  and  operators,  and  doormen.  The  restau 
rant  department  includes  chefs,  cooks  of  various 
kinds,  and  kitchen  helpers;  the  steward  and  his 
staff-pantrymen,  storeroom  employees,  dish¬ 
washers;  and  waiters,  bartenders,  and  other  food 
and  beverage  service  workers.  In  the  maintenance 
department  one  finds  such  workers  as  stationary 
engineers,  electricians,  plumbers,  carpenters,  and 
painters.  In  addition,  there  may  be  auxiliary  de¬ 
partments  which  employ,  for  example,  laundry 
workers,  barbers,  valets,  and  tailors.  Though 
small  hotels  do  not  have  nearly  as  many  separate 
Jccupations  as  this,  practically  all  of  them  employ 
front-office,  housekeeping,  and  maintenance  work¬ 
ers,  and  some  have  restaurant  workers  and  service 
mployees  such  as  bellmen. 

Restaurant  and  bar-room  employees  are  the 
irgest  occupational  group  in  hotels,  as  shown  in 
hai  t  2.  In  1939,  over  one-third  of  the  workers 
i  year-round  hotels  with  more  than  25  rooms  were 
i  this  group.  One-fourth  were  housekeeping  em- 
oyees,  more  than  one-tenth  were  employed  in 
ie  service  department,  and  another  tenth  were 
igaged  m  front-office  and  other  clerical  work 

A  number  of  occupations-including  front-office 

eik  and  bellman  exist  only  in  hotels.  Each  of 
‘ese  typical  hotel  occupations  is  discussed  sep- 
ately  in  later  sections  of  this  bulletin.  However, 
any  of  the  occupations  in  hotels— for  example 
count  ant,  carpenter,  cook,  waiter-are  found  also 
161  mdustries.  In  these  occupations,  the  work 


q.,nm  •  ,  .  ,  . . *  t-4u i reu  are  much  tire- 

■  •  in  hotels  as  m  other  fields,  and  hotel  em- 

e  mTS  7  *  ,"P  °n'y  a  smaM  Proportion  of  all 

ties'  K  S-  V"  -'"P'o.vnten,  opportuni- 

tese  occupational  groups  are  affected  by 

foreth'n0  i'T?  in  their  trades-  The  outlook 
them  in  hotels  is  suggested  by  the  trend  of 

employment  in  this  industry,  which  is  described 

Young  people  interested  in  a  career  in  hotel 
uork  usually  have  to  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the 

cierl  T,n  J'7  7h  nS  bel,man’  operator, 

le.k,  or  maid.  From  these  entry  jobs,  they  may 

be  promoted  to  supervisory  positions,  if  they  have 
e  needed  personality  and  ability.  Exceptional^ 
able  and  we, .-qualified  men  may  advance  eventiH 
a  y  to  managerial  jobs,  which  are  almost  alwavs 
filled  by  promoting  workers  with  many  years  of 
mtel  experience.  Managers  with  sufficient  capital 
and  good  experience  have  sometimes  been  able  to 
go  mto  business  for  themselves,  as  owner-operators 
of  small  hotels.  1 


Trend  of  Employment 


■  Emp,0-™e”t  i»  hotels  will  probably  tend  to 
increase  slowly  both  in  the  next  year  or  two  ami 
in. the  more  distant  future. 

When  the  war  ended,  there  were  labor  shortages 
in  almost  all  hotel  occupations.  Wartime  con- 
d  tions  brought  a  marked  increase  in  hotel  busi- 
leas,  at  the  same  time  that  large  numbers  of 
expencnccd  workers  were  leaving  to  go  into  the 
aimed  forces  or  into  higher-paid  jobs  in  other 
industries  Though  many  inexperienced  workers 
eie  hired  and  employment  rose,  the  number  of 
new  recruits  was  not  large  enough  to  fill  all  the 
opemngs.  W  ,th  the  return  of  former  employees 
to  the  industry,  the  need  for  workers  has  been 
gieatly  reduced,  but  there  still  are  openings  in 
some  occupations  in  many  hotels.  Additional 
opportimities  will  arise  continually  owing  to  turn- 
ove  ,  winch  as  especially  high  among  the  less 
sk.1  ed  and  lower-paid  workers  such  as  maids  and 
kitchen  help.  Moreover,  if  the  plans  that  have 
been  made  for  building  new  hotels  are  carried  out 

these  wdl  create  some  further  jobs  within  the 
next  tew  years. 

In  the  long  run,  a  slow  upward  trend  in  employ- 
mei it  in  practically  all  hotel  occupations  is  to  be 
-petted,  as  population  and  travel  increase. 
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RESTAURANT  AND  HOUSEKEEPING  EMPLOYEES 
ARE  LARGEST  GROUPS  OF  HOTEL  WORKERS 

PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  YEAR-ROUND  HOTELS, 

BY  MAJOR  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPS,  1939 
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Tourist  camps  and  otherlod^in^p^^^Hal^ 
some  business  away  from  hotels,  as  they  were  doiim 
before  the  war,  but  the  growing  demand  for  lod<^ 
mgs  should  offset  this  competition  in  most  locali¬ 
ties  as  long  as  general  business  conditions  continue 
to  be  good.  Declines  in  business  activity  have  led 
to  sharp  declines  in  hotel  employment  in  the  past 
however,  and  would  probably  do  so  in  the  future- 
some  occupational  groups  would  be  affected  more 
than  others.  How  stable  employment  is  likely  to  be 
in  different  hotel  occupations  is  one  of  the  points 
discussed  later  on  in  this  bulletin. 

Earnings  and  Working  Conditions 

Earnings  of  hotel  workers  have  risen  greatly  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years,  in  line  with  the  general  up¬ 
ward  trend  in  wages.  Besides  their  money  wages 
nany  workers  are  furnished  meals  and  lodgings  by 
he  hotel.  In  addition,  many  receive  tips  from  cus- 
omers.  Not  counting  any  of  these  items,  the  av- 
lage  pay  of  employees  in  year-round  hotels  (ex- 
uding  high-salaried  executives  and  supervisors) 
ras  60  cents  an  hour  in  the  first  half  of  1946.  This 
■as  nfr]y twice  as  high  as  in  1940.  Weekly  wages 
a  early  1946  averaged  about  $26  or  $27  for  approx- 
nately  44  hours’  work. 

The  amount  an  individual  hotel  worker  can  ex- 
ect  to  earn  depends,  first  of  all  on  his  occupation 
ad  the  degree  of  skill  which  it  requires;  also  on 
ie  size  and  location  of  the  hotel,  how  well  the 
orker  does  his  job,  and  other  factors.  Large 
ambers  of  hotel  employees,  such  as  maids  and 
is  oys,  are  in  unskilled  occupations  paying  less 
an  the  average  earnings  cited.  On  the  other 
md,  certain  occupational  groups  make  much  more 


tliantheaverao^n^^n,  i,  ,  >  T  — n 
d-if-.  f™.  t  *  ’  1S  indicated  byThe  earnings 

of  tbe bull*”  °CC"1>atl0"S  Sive"  in  Iatep  SK'tio- 

,  lh,e  a<l™nt,'Ses  of  work  in  year-round 

"  Is  is  the  fact  that  employment  and  earnings  are 
Itke  y  to  be  steady  throughout  the  year.  Some 
employees  of  resort  hotels,  who  move  each  fall  from 
a  tote  m  the  North  to  one  in  the  South  which  is 
del  the  same  management  and  then  hack  again  in 
he  spring,  also  have  steady  jobs.  More  often, 
lowever,  workers  in  this  branch  of  the  industry 
ace  the  problem  of  finding  new  jobs  when  their 
hotel  closes  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Hours  of  work  and  other  working  conditions 

!  y  greatly  frorn  «ne  hotel  to  another  and  also 
i-om  occupation  to  occupation.  Although  some 
workers,  especially  in  large  hotels,  are  on  regular 
8dmur  shifts,  many  others  have  a  longer  workday. 

,  1  If  ~on  whlch  employees  have  several 

lours  off  duty  during  the  day  but  start  their  work 
early  m  the  morning  and  end  it  after  dinnertime 
m  the  evening— are  frequent  among  kitchen  and 
<  i ning-room  workers.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  ho¬ 
tels  provide  service  24  hours  a  day,  some  employees' 
must  work  at  night ;  m  some  hotels,  employees  take 
turns  at  the  different  shifts. 

In  general,  hotel  work  involves  no  serious  acci¬ 
dent  hazards,  nor  are  there  any  special  industrial- 
disease  hazards.  In  many  occupations,  however 
workers  have  to  be  on  their  feet  all  day  long  and 
this  may  lead  to  various  health  problems. 

Employees  such  as  housekeepers  and  maids,  who 
o  en  live  in  and  are  provided  with  meals  find 

hat  living  conditions  vary  greatly  from  one  hotel 
to  another. 


Employment  Prospects  in  Typical  Hotel  Occupations 


Front-Office  Clerks 


Everyone  who  has  been  in  a  hotel  lobby  has  seen 
!  tont-offioe  clerks”  at  work  behind  the  main 
el  desk.  Their  major  responsibility  is  to  rent 
s  to  incoming  guests,  trying  to  give  each  one 
kind  of  room  he  wants  for  the  length  of  time 
-ms  it.  This  is  not  always  easy :  guests  want- 
double  rooms  with  southern  exposure  do  not 


always  show  up  in  exactly  the  numbers  calculated 
b}  the  architect  who  designed  the  hotel;  and  some¬ 
times  after  room  703  is  rented,  Mr.  Jones,  who 
always  stays  in  that  room,  arrives  in  the  lobby  with 
his  baggage.  Bearing  in  mind  arrivals  and  depar¬ 
tures  from  all  the  rooms  in  the  hotel  and  trying 
to  please  all  the  guests,  the  clerks  must  try  to  make 
room  assignments  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  (he 
gieatest  possible  room  revenue.  They  also  have 


reservations  received  by  telephone  or  mail  and  fil¬ 
ing  reservation  cards;  handling  guests’  com¬ 
plaints;  issuing  and  receiving  room  keys;  supply¬ 
ing-  information  about  arrivals  and  departures  of 
guests  and  about  local  points  of  interest ;  receiving 
and  delivering  messages;  and  taking  care  of  in¬ 
coming  mail. 

In  small  hotels  with  few  employees,  one  clerk 
may  do  all  this  work  by  himself  or  with  the  help 
of  one  or  two  assistants.  Where  there  is  a  large 
staff,  however,  employees  usually  specialize  m  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  work.  In  such  cases,  beginners  ai  e 
assigned  routine  jobs  such  as  those  of  key  cleik,  in¬ 
formation  clerk,  or  mail  clerk,  and  there  are  also 
higher-grade  clerks  with  such  titles  as  room  clerk, 
desk  clerk,  or  front -office  manager,  who  supervise 
other  clerical  workers  in  addition  to  handling  the 
more  difficult  and  responsible  work. 


^^^^^i^egmnm^obs  are  tilled  sometimes 
by  hiring  inexperienced  outsiders,  sometimes  by 
promoting  bellmen,  switchboard  operators,  and 
other  workers  already  employed  by  the  hotel.  Po¬ 
sitions  of  higher  grade  are  usually  filled  by  promo¬ 
tions  from  within  but,  in  some  instances,  bj  hi i  ing 
experienced  clerks  from  other  hotels.  A  supei- 
visory  clerk  may  be  promoted  to  assistant  mana¬ 
ger,  and,  after  becoming  familiar  with  the  opeia- 
tion  of  other  departments  of  the  hotel,  may  pos¬ 
sibly  become  general  manager.  Men  are  generally 
preferred  for  front-office  clerical  jobs.  High- 
school  education  is  often  helpful  in  entering  and 
advancing  in  this  work.  Completion  of  a  course  in 
hotel  work  in  the  public  schools,  where  one  is 
offered,  is  also  likely  to  be  an  aid  in  getting  a  job. 

Room  clerk  filling  out  “rooming  slip”  showing  guest’s  name  and 
address  and  the  room  number  and  rate,  while  guest  registers. 


lieie  win  oe  some  JobTppoWuJULies  Jn  tiirmr 
mechate  future,  not  only  for  experienced  workers 
but  also  for  newcomers  who  have  the  desired 

SlfTf  tiqUahfiCatl°nS'  During  the  War’  about 
half  of  the  many  thousands  of  men  employed  in 

these  occupations  left  for  the  armed  forces  and 
war  industries.  Although  a  large  number  of  new 
c  ei  s  were  hired,  including  many  women,  there 
was  a  shortage  of  help  in  both  supervisory  and 
ower-grade  jobs.  Some  former  workers  have 
returned  to  their  jobs  since  the  end  of  the  war,  but 
the  shortage  has  not  been  filled  in  all  hotels  In 
addition,  many  hotels  have  been  anxious  to  re- 
p  ace  some  of  the  clerks  hired  during  the  war 
The  best  chance  of  jobs  for  inexperienced  work¬ 
ers  will  generally  be  found  in  the  larger  com¬ 
mercial  hotels,  where  beginners  can  be  assigned 
o  specialized  jobs. 

Because  of  the  long-run  upward  trend  and  also 
*eause  employment  of  front-office  workers  is  only 
lightly  affected  by  declines  in  general  busines's 
'  Ity.  most  men  who  find  positions  in  year-round 

WrSioi"  fP,OVe  S!,tisfnct0‘-y  may  expeet  to  keep 
ien  jobs  for  many  years. 

up-to-date  statistics  on  earnings  in  different 
ote  occupations  are  available.  However,  scat- 
red  information  for  a  few  large  cities  suggests 
*yP‘Cal  TOek>y  salaries  in  beginning  frmit- 
Bce  jobs  were  roughly  $25  to  $35  in  the  early  part 
im.  m  higher-grade  jobs,  about  $35  to  $45 
a  "rags  of  head  clerks  tend  to  be  somewhat 
ghei,  especially  in  large  hotels. 


Service  Employees 

The  first  worker  one  meets  when  coming  into  a 

»rma„“  Tn  '  °f  ““  Se"-ice  dePartment-the 
arman.  Bellmen  are  a  still  better-known  group 

service  employees.  Other  workere  in  tilts  de 

ment  include  elevator  operators  and  starters 

endePnt  of  ’ head  POrterS’ and  the  super- 

ional  ladd  “•  ,TheSe  P°sitions  fo™'  a  mo¬ 
tional  ladder  up  which  men  may  move  as  they 

"  in  experience  and  skill.  The  usual  steps  in 

ribiZtl?  ,ined  “  ,he  "Mt  three  actions 

-  'brag  the  most  important  service  occupations. 

Bellmen  and  Baggage  Porters 

he  ringing  of  a  bell  or  the  call  of  “Front'”  in 
Mel  lobby  quickly  brings  the  “bellman”  to 

-  guest  up  to  his  room  and  carry  his  baggage. 


tots:’ a  7ply  rr 

T*pC,  &h^ap:- ?7p  or 

. he  s;;itca*s  and  other  3  £2 

m  fesme  y  t  "e'P  ‘°  Srt  »P  ~»Pl«  rooms 

of  . . 

frequently  combined  with 

ters  except  large  hotels,  and  the  wofker  Tn 
uch  cases  is  generally  km,mi  „  ,  “ 

some  instances,  bellmen  and  baggage  porters  act 

The  way  of  entering  these  occupations  differs 
ttoX  bv  a"°ther-  S°™  hotels  fill  optm 

sCt  trr  :ften  ^ 

in  nf]  “  1  “  ,  a  SO  h,re  workers  with  experience 
m  other  hotels-as  bellman  or  b„gg,ge  porter  0r 

ceasiona  ly  in  another  occupation.  A  good  man  v 
ho  els,  especially  the  smaller  ones,  sometin  1  i?e 
outsiders  without  previous  hotel  eiperie.”  itt 
ew  localities,  training  courses  for  bellman  jobs  are 
gnen  y  t  ie  public  schools;  completion  of  such  a 
course  is  generally  helpful  in  obtaining  work 

hell  "  WIshes  *°  advance  from  the  job  of 
e  Iman  may  aspire  to  be  bell  captain.  A  bagmige 

eitlieT  no' iH  ,Va,;r  llea“  bagSage po«<-  Frol 

s 

chance  to  transfer  to  front-office  dell  YL 
Which  may  enable  them  to  advance  eventually  to 
managerial  positions.  Moreover,  both  bellmen 'and 
baggage  porters  may  increase  their  earnTngs  bv 
h'mrag  to  jobs  of  the  same  kind  in  better-grade 

These  occupations  are  overcrowded,  takinw  the 
country  as  a  whole,  although  there  are  a  hmi.ed 
umber  of  openings  in  a  few  localities.  As  former 
woikers  have  returned  from  the  armed  forces  3 
ar  industries,  many  of  the  men  hired  durinw  the 
wa,  have  been  down-graded,  usually  elevator 

I"  metropolitan  centers.  The  chance  of  entering 


l^^^onTwill  probably  be  best  in  resort 
hotels,  and  experience  gained  there  may  enable 
men  to  transfer  to  commercial  or  residential  hotels. 

It  may  also  be  possible  for  beginners  to  find  jobs 
in  occupations  such  as  elevator  operator  or  house¬ 
man  in  which  there  are  still  shortages  of  workers 
in  some  areas.  These  jobs  may  lead  to  positions 
as  bellmen  or  baggage  porters  in  the  future,  lhe 
length  of  time  it  will  take  to  be  promoted  will  vary 
oreatly,  however,  depending  upon  the  rate  of  turn¬ 
over  in  the  particular  hotel  and  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  with  greater  seniority. 

Though  the  long-run  trend  is  upward,  employ¬ 
ment  in  these  occupations  is  very  much  affected 
by  declines  in  business  activity.  Whether  all  bell¬ 
men  and  baggage  porters  will  have  steady  employ¬ 
ment  over  a  long  period  of  time  will  therefore  de¬ 
pend  on  whether  or  not  general  business  activity 

continues  at  a  high  level. 

A  fairly  large  number  of  bellmen  and  baggage 
porters  belong  to  unions.  The  union  members  are 
mostly  in  large  cities  outside  the  South.  They  are 
represented  by  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employ¬ 
ees’  and  Bartenders’  International  Union,  AFL, 
and  in  a  few  places  by  the  Building  Service  Em¬ 
ployees'  International  Union,  AFL. 

Wages  in  union  hotels  were  about  $12  to  $10  per 
week  in  early  1946,  according  to  scattered  data  for 
some  large  cities.  Including  tips,  the  total  amount 
received  by  many  bellmen  was  reported  to  be 
roughly  $45  to  $60  a  week. 


Bell  Captains  and  Head  Baggage  Porters 


and  airplane  schedules.  The  bell  captain,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  other  duties,  may  occasionally  perform 
bellman’s  work. 

Bell-captain  positions  are  usually  filled  by  pro¬ 
moting  one  of  the  bellmen  employed  by  the  hotel; 
head-baggage-porter  jobs,  by  promoting  one  of 
the  porters.  Although  a  man  may  advance  to  the 
job  of  superintendent  of  service  from  either  posi¬ 
tion,  bell  captains  are  more  likely  to  receive  this 
promotion  than  head  baggage  porters. 

Both  occupations  are  small  ones,  employing  only 
a  few  thousand  workers.  In  both,  the  number  of 
men  employed  declined  slightly  during  the  war. 
Vacancies  created  by  withdrawals  to  the  armed 
forces  and  war  industries  could  not  always  be 
filled  and,  often,  part  or  all  of  the  duties  were 
taken  over  by  other  employees  such  as  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  service,  room  clerk,  or  assistant  man¬ 
ager.  The  shortage  of  qualified  workers  has 
largely  been  met,  however,  by  the  return  of  most 
of  the  men  who  left;  only  a  small  number  of 


Bell  captain  receiving  telephone  request  for  service  from  a  guest, 
while  a  bellman  waits  for  instructions. 


The  work  of  bellmen  and  baggage  porters  is 
generally  done  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  “bell 
captain”  and  the  “head  baggage  porter.”  These 
supervisory  employees  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
all  medium-sized  and  large  hotels,  though  seldom 
in  small  hotels  with  only  a  few  service  employees. 
It  is  their  job  to  assign  work  in  rotation  to  em¬ 
ployees  in  their  respective  departments  and  to  keep 
time  records.  They  also  instruct  new  employees, 
interview  job  applicants,  investigate  and  adjust 
guests’  complaints  relating  to  the  work  of  then- 
departments,  and  decide  what  action  should  be 
taken  on  unusual  requests  for  service.  The  head 
baggage  porter  is  sometimes  called  a  “transporta- 
tionclerk”  because  of  his  expert  knowledge  of  train 
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ope n.ngs  remain.  These  openings,  plus  those  a, " 

mg  because  of  turn-over,  will,  as  usual,  be  filled  i„ 
most  instances  by  promoting  the  most  qualified 
bellmen  and  baggage  porters.  Men  who  obtain 
1  Pro“ot,ons  ln  year-round  hotels  will  have 
a  good  chance  of  holding  their  positions  indefi 

not  Iff  T]  employment  in  these  occupations  is 
not  affected  very  much  by  declines  in  general 
business  activity  and  will  probably  tend  to  rise 

slowly  over  the  long  run.  ' 

Typical  weekly  wages  of  botli  bell  captains  and 
head  baggage  porters  were  roughly  $85  to  $45  in 

da  aCfo  y  T  1  m6-  aCCOrdinS  *»  fragmentary 
data  for  a  few  large  cities.  Total  earnings  were 

h  »hei,  however,  because  of  tips.  The  amount  of 

.oney  earned  through  tips  varies  considerably 

.on,  one  hotel  to  another.  In  general,  head  bag- 

5  g  porters  make  more  than  bell  captains  be 
lause  they  receive  larger  and  more  frequent  tip^. 

basing  tickets  g  "'“Vel  and  pur- 

Superintendents  of  Service 

At  the  head  of  the  service  department  in  some 
ge  hote,s  1S  the  “superintendent  of  service  ”  He 
mes.  instructs,  disciplines,  and  discharges  em 
oyees  m  Ins  department.  In  addition,  he  confers 

fW‘h  ,he  fe°Ple  c^arge  of  other 
P  ,  ents— for  example,  the  chief  clerk  and  the 

I  forT V"d  "e  may  0,80  out  the  pay 

II  fo.  his  department.  In  smaller  hotels  these 

neraiman6,  0rmtet,d’  “  *  b-v  the  assistant  or 
al  manager,  the  room  clerk,  or  the  bell  can 

be  “™'ki„g  superintendent 

Ten  years  of  hotel  experience  is  often  necessary 
order  to  become  a  superintendent  of  service.  As 
y  indicated,  most  employees  in  this  occupa- 
n  have  been  promoted  from  the  job  of  bell  cip- 

•ters 0lS'S°me  Previ°Usly  head  baggage 
•  Occasionally,  a  superintendent  of  service 

nsfeis  to  a  front-office  clerical  job,  with  the  aim 

advancing  eventually  to  a  managerial  job. 

Miotment  is  likely  to  rise  slightly  above  the 

f?  figure,  which  is  in  the  hundreds!  during  the 

Lneftath;  Duri^.fcte  war,  a  small  number 
nen  left  the  occupation  for  the  armed  forces 

headbtf  I6"  AS  "  thG  —  °f  captains 
s  fill  1  *** Te  P°lters’  fancies  were  not  al- 
fiHed  and  employment  therefore  declined 


left’  employment  has  risen  again  and  tl„. 

ns  a  result  of  turn-ttm  and  thfl"1"5,  **  ‘'XpW"'d 
trend  in  Uini  ,  he  ,ong-run  upward 

be  fille  bUt  thGSe  will>  «"  usual, 

■  ,  3  P1  emotions  from  within.  Since  this 

cities  it*  baS1S  °[  SCattered  data  for  some  large 

J  I  ut  ot  194G.  A  few  men  who  work  in  verv 
large  hotels  earn  more  Tin*  e  i  i  .  eiy 

but  may  « “SXr'si 

v™,1 ,h7"  °f  I*"  day  and  pt  wS 
*  g  eatlv,  depending  upon  pressure  of  work. 

Housekeepers  and  Assistants 

The  furnishings,  rooms?  and  ha]]s  f  j  j 

Wert'  r  “I  this  is  the  W 

v2  thew„r"f1 lblhty-  The  houseiW-  super- 
window^  7  u  T  ma,dS’ lillen  maids-  and 
(wh  I,:—?-  furm'ure  P“'i^rs,  housemen 
'  ,,,'7  cleaning),  and  seamstresses.  Gen- 

depafimtnt  T  ™Pl»yees  in  her 

the  hi, ,-inv  „f,"  avdltl0n’  she  b"-vs  assists  in 

,  '  supplies,  reports  expenditures  to  the 

manage! ,  makes  out  the  pay  roll  for  the  de- 
partnient,  takes  periodic  inventories  of  supplies 
and  trams  new  employees.  P^  ’ 

keene?and0tlIS  ^  ^  executive  or  head  house- 
keepei  and  also  one  or  more  assistant  housekeepers 

and  floor  housekeepers  or  inspectresses.  In  sma 
hotels,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  only  one  house¬ 
keeper  (often  called  a  “working”  housekeeper ) 

7 h°  ,10t  on]y  handles  all  the  supervisory  duties  by 
of7nai7  may’ in  “Edition,  do  some  of  tlie'wtrk 

Openings  for  housekeepers  are  usually  filled  by 
promotions  from  within  the  hotel  or  by  hiring  wo 
nien  wbo  have  performed  similar  work  in  another 
, te1  Positions  as  inspectresses  or  assistant 

housekeepers  111  la,-e  hotels  are  filled  sometimes 

olthe  Tob  mtmrr'enCed  W°men  and  *"'■>*  them 
the-job  training;  sometimes  by  promoting 

chambermaids,  linen  maids,  and  seLsTlf 
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supervisory  jobs,  promotion 
to  the  position  of  housekeeper  is  possible.  Train¬ 
ing  courses  for  housekeeping  jobs  are  given  by  the 
public  schools  in  some  localities  and  are  likely  to 
be  helpful  to  girls  wishing  to  enter  the  occupation. 

Many  thousands  of  housekeepers  and  assistants 
are  employed  in  the  industry  as  a  whole,  and  theii 
number  is  likely  to  increase  slowly  both  during  the 
next  few  years  and  in  the  long  run.  The  shortage 
of  workers  which  developed  in  those  occupations 
during  the  war  has  been  much  reduced  since  VJ- 
day,  but  there  are  still  some  vacancies,  especially  in 
small  hotels  and  in  lower-grade  jobs.  In  addition, 
there  will  be  hundreds  of  openings  a  year  owing 
to  turn-over.  As  already  indicated,  however,  inex¬ 
perienced  women  will  be  able  to  find  jobs  only  as 
maids  or,  if  they  have  the  desired  personal  qualifi¬ 
cations,  as  assistant  housekeepers  or  inspectresses. 
Moreover,  competition  for  the  better-paying  jobs 
in  large  hotels  is  likely  to  be  keen,  as  it  was  before 
the  war. 


Housekeeper  supervising  a  houseman  in  hanging  drapes  and 
inspecting  the  color  of  paint  before  it  is  put  on  the  walls. 


The  long-run  trend  of  employment  in  this  occu 
pation  is  upward  also.  Women  who  obtain  promo¬ 
tions  to  housekeeper  jobs  in  year-round  hotels  i 
should  have  a  good  chance  of  holding  them  indefi¬ 
nitely.  Assistant  housekeepers  and  inspectresses, 
however,  have  less  assurance  of  steady  employ¬ 
ment,  since  declines  in  general  business  activityl 
affect  the  number  of  assistants  needed  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  the  number  of  top  jobs.  Th| 
lumber  of  maids  employed  is  likely  to  be  still  more 


affected  by  changing  business  conditions. 

Earnings  of  housekeepers,  according  to  limitet 
data  for  a  few  large  cities,  were  about  $150  to  $35( 
a  month  in  large  hotels  and  $75  to  $100  in  sinal 
hotels  in  early  1916.  In  addition,  housekeeper 
are  often  given  their  meals  and,  sometimes,  ioom| 
as  well.  Assistant  housekeepers  and  inspectressel 
make  less. 


Up.  -?•  'ttfT 

%  M 


\anagers  and  Assistants 

Over-all  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  a 

,°te  rests  'r,th  the  manager.  It  is  his  job  to  see 
that  the  different  departments  function  efficiently, 
=o  that  the  guests  are  satisfied  and  the  greatest 

“  PI°R:  "  1M‘k-  The  manager  haf  many 
iuties  to  perform,  such  as  hiring  personnel,  buy 
ng  or  supervising  the  buying  of  supplies,  direct- 
gpubhcity,  introducing  improvements  in  service 
■nd  determining  rates  and  credit  policies.  In 
irge  hotels,  some  of  these  duties  are  delegated  to 

and  7  managerS-  In  SraaI1  ll0telsi  on  ‘he  other 
and,  he  manager-who  is  frequently  the  owner- 

»ay  also  do  front-office  clerical  work 
Advancement  to  the  position  of  manager  is 
ossible  from  many  hotel  jobs,  including  bellman 
>okkeeper,  and  cook,  but  the  most  common  line 
promotion  is  from  the  front  office.  To  qualify 
,r  Pr7ot/0n  ^0  manager,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
LVG  a  ^gh-school  education  and  very  helpful  to 
Ae  college  training  especially  in  hotel  manage- 
mt.  College-trained  persons  often  start  in  such 
s  tions  as  room  clerk,  auditor,  sales  manager 

age,,t’  °r’ 

Each  of  the  28,000  hotels  in  the  country  has  a 

istan f ’  an<1  blg  h°tels  also  have  0,,e  m-  more 
■slant  managers.  At  the  present  time  th«e 

upatmns  are  overcrowded.  As  former  w’orkert 

returned  to  their  jobs  from  the  armed  forces 


and  war  industries  since  V,] 

^^Sjd . 

the  immediate  future.  ^  OCCUpatlons  m 

employmtuiM  to  rise  ‘sP  r  IOn"  nm’ 

are  built  t  i  i*  •  ^lowlj  as  new  hotels 

managerial  positions  in  many  other'  fields T  °f 

ever,  competition  for  jobs  is  keen  Tl  /  ’  T’ 

-a  with  exceptional  abilitw  Ind 

all,Ie  10  f"11  P°siti--  -mana 
?  ’  especially  in  large  hotels.  In  general  the 

trend  is  toward  filling  opening  \J  ,  ’ 

colleo-p  froinoci  openings  by  promoting 

,0„k 

a  d  to  continued  employment  over  ..  l 
penod  of  time  both  becai’e  X  Z^  n  ^ 
naul  trend  m  hotel  employment  and  because  L 
occupation  also,  employment  is  little  affected 
by  declines  in  general  business  activity. 

Earnings  of  managers  have  an  extremely  wide 

bote?  Td  Hyp17  deP<ind  "P°n  the  size  of  the 
X  iece  ve  10"  *°  *  fixed  ^  ">»»?  mana? 

qnenUv  ivi.f  Pe''Centa‘;e  »f  ">*  P™flts  and  fre- 
q  ently  living  accommodations  and  meals  for 

themselves  and  their  families. 
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How  To  Get  More  Information  About  Job  Opportunities 

The  descriptions  of  job  opportunities  in  typical  hotel  occupations  refer 
to  conditions  in  the  country  generally.  Individual  hotels  and  local  areas 
may  for  various  reasons  offer  better  or  poorer  chances  of  employment.  In¬ 
formation  on  opportunities  and  how  best  to  obtain  a  ]ob  m  a  particular 
locality,  in  the  occupations  discussed  m  this  bulletin  or  in  other  hot 
work,  may  be  obtained  in  several  ways.  The  applicant  may  go  to  any  loca 
office  of  his  State  employment  service,  affiliated  with  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service.  He  may  obtain  the  addresses  of  nearby  hotels  from  the  classi  < 
section  of  the  telephone  book  and  go  directly  to  these  establishments.  If  he 
lives  in  a  city  where  there  is  a  local  office  of  the  American  Hotel  Association, 
or  locals  of' the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees’  and  Bartenders  Inter¬ 
national  Union,  AFL,  or  of  the  Building  Service  Employees  International 
Union,  AFL,  he  can  obtain  helpful  information  by  writing  or  visiting  these 
organizations.  Information  may  be  obtained  also  by  writing  to 
national  offices  at  the  following  addresses: 

American  Hotel  Association,  221  West  57th  Street, 

New  York  19,  New  York. 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees’  and  Bartenders’ 

International  Union,  AFL,  528-530  Walnut 
Street,  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio. 

Building  Service  Employees’  International  Union, 

AFL,*"l30  North  Walls  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  get  information  on  training  courses  in  hotel  work 
is  to  write  to  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education  at  the  Department 
of  Education  in  the  State  capitol. 
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Occupational  Outlook  Publications  of  tbe 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Studies  of  employment  trends  and  opportunities  in  th. 
tions  and  professions  are  made  hv  n  .  ,  the  vari°us  occupa- 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  5  6  °CCUpat,onaI  Service  of  the 

Reports  are  prepared  for  use  in  the  vocation'll  ■  i 

young  people  in  schools,  and  others  considerin'^  the  dioice  oT  °f  V"erans’ 
Schools  concerned  with  vocational  train;„  ^  f  an  occ«pation. 

interested  in  on-the-job  “  afs  “"f  "TT"  md  ‘^-unions 

Planning  programs  in  hue  S  pfos^til  ll™  '  “  ^  * 

Occupational  Outlook  reports  •>>  •  °yment  opportunities. 

Labor  Statistics;  sometimes  tltly  are  also  hr  °f  the  Bureau  of 

Review  (subscription  price  pe^ve  ^  M°nt%  Labor 

‘he  Monthly  Labor  Review  Ind  the  ht  gl®  v°Py’  30  cents )•  Both 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington  wt'o'c  *’  pU1ChaSed  from  the 
1  Wo  types  of  reports  are  issued  : 

Occupational  Outlook  Bulletins  do^-rilu.  tv.  1 
meat  in  each  occupation  and  give  info^don'™'1  °Utl°°k  f°r  empl°y- 
conditions  and,  the  training  required.  °n  earnin^’  working 

Special  Bulletins  are  issued  from  +  ,  - 

general  employment  outlook  trends  in  the  °  •ll"e  c™  SUch  subJects  as  the 
mobility.  trmds  ln  the  States,  and  occupational 


Occupational  Outlook  Bulletins 


EmBXfn  DprSinginef 

February  1945.)  ’  *  1  cents.  (Monthly  Labor 

^  Aviati°n  0ccuP« tions,  Part  L- 
April  and  June  1945.^°^  ’  PnC6  10  Cents’  (M°nthly  Labor 

m  1  * 1  °Qualific^ions^Ea rn in o'^and'work"  °pCUpati.ons>  Part  II.- 
Bulletin  No.  837-2  m4fl  a"d.Wo^mg  Conditions 
August  1946.)  )’  piKe  20  cents.  (Monthly  Labor 

EniPBul5  ^0tlO842fO/ilM°”Ob'Ie  Mechan'cs 

February  194(0  ^  ’  P"“  10  “”ts'  (Monthly  Labor 

Employment  Opportunities  for  Welders 

&£lSt/19“,>  (Monthly  Labor 

Postwar  Outlook  for  Physicians 

“iWb^,  (1946>’  10  “nts.  (Monthly  Labor 

EmPBX?n‘  °eCTth"S 

December  1945  and  April  &£)  CeUts*  <Mont%  Labor 
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M.y 

1945.) 

Employment  Outlook  for  Business  Machine  Servicemen 
Bulletin  No.  892  (1947) ,  price  15  cents. 

Employment  Outlook  in  Machine  Shop  Occupations 
Bulletin  No.  895  (1947),  price  20  cents. 

Employment  Outlook  in  Printing  Occupations 
Bulletin  No.  902  ( 1947) .  (In  press.) 

Special  Bulletins 

Occupational  Data  for  Counselors,  A  Handbook  of  Census  Information 

S>pleotecl  for  Use  in  Guid^ncG  .  .  ,  • ,  i  ,1 

Bulletin  No.  817  (1945),  price  10  cents.  (Prepared  jomtk  mthUie 

Occupational  Information  and  Guidance  Service,  U.  b.  t»mce  ox 

Education.) 

Factors  Affecting  Earnings  in  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Review 

Bulletin  No.  881  (1946),  price  10  cents.  (Monthly  Eabor  Ke\iew, 

June  1946.) 

State  and  Regional  Variations  in  Prospective  Labor  Supply  R  j 

Bulletin  No.  893  (1947),  price  15  cents.  Monthly  Eaboi  Review, 

December  1946.) 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 

Washington,  June  9, 1947. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  on  guaranteed  wage  and 
employment  plans,  which  was  prepared  in  the  Bureau’s  Wage  Analysis  Branch 
and  submitted  to  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion  for  meins  on 
in  their  final  report.  The  field  work  was  conducted  under  the  dnection  of  the 

Bureau’s  regional  wage  analysts.  .  . 

B  Ewan  Clague,  Commissioner, 

Hon.  L.  B.  Schwellenbac^, 

Secretary  oj  Labor . 


PREFACE 

In  the  summer  of  1944  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  began  an  inquiry  into 
the  subject  of  guaranteed  wage  and  employment  plans,  anticipating  a  general 
demand  for  information  on  the  nature  of  such  plans  and  of  the  Nation’s  experience 
with  them.  At  the  time  the  Bureau  began  its  inquiry,  union  demand  for  a  guar¬ 
anteed  annual  wage  was  at  issue  in  a  dispute  case  before  the  National  War  Labor 
Board,  involving  the  basic  steel  industry  and  the  United  Steel  Workers  of  America. 
In  rendering  its  decision  in  November  1944,  the  Board  refused  to  grant  the  union’s 
demand  under  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time.  However,  in  view  of  the  lack  of 
adequate  information  relating  to  guaranteed  annual  wage  plans,  it  was  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject  be  made  by  a  special  commission  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President. 

On  March  20,  1945,  the  President  designated  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion  to  survey  “the  whole  question  of 
guaranteed  wage  plans  and  the  possibility  of  their  future  development  in  American 
industries  as  an  aid  in  the  stabilization  of  employment  and  the  regularization  of 
production.”  Following  this  action,  the  Bureau’s  program  was  carried  on  in 
cooperation  with  the  Guaranteed  Wage  Study  Staff,  designated  by  the  Office  of 
War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion  to  investigate  the  problem.  In  December 
1945,  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion  submitted  to  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  a  request  for  a  survey  of  specific  experiences  with  existing  and 
discontinued  guaranteed  wage  and  employment  plans. 

The  following  report  summarizes  the  major  findings  of  the  Bureau’s  survey, 
and  appears  as  Appendix  C  of  the  Final  Report  to  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Office  of  T\  ar  Mobilization  and  Reconversion  which  was  prepared  by  the 
Guaranteed  Wage  Study  Staff. 

The  Bureau’s  forthcoming  final  report  on  guaranteed  wage  and  employment 
plans  will  include  an  analysis  of  the  major  characteristics  of  a  number  of  individual 
plans. 
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appendix  c-guaranteed  wage  or  employment  plans 

DEFINIITiriM  A  Kir%  _ _ 


DEFINITION  AND  METHODOLOGY 
EMPLOYED  IN  THIS  STUDY 

definition 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  included 

plans  all  J  °f  guaranteed  wage  or  employment 
P  ans  all  arrangements,  written  or  unwritten  bv 

J  ™  ^  employer  guaranteed  or  assured  to  soml 

or  all  of  lus  employees,  in  advance,  a  definite 

period  of  employment  equal  to  at  least  3  months 

-'pi1''’ 0r  an  equivalent  amount  of  wages. 

This  definition  is  broad,  and  covered  plans 

eXnlted  *  ™rie‘y  °f  W“yS:  plans  which  were 
lesignated  as  “guarantees”  by  the  employers  and 

thfchdid “not  °Pei'at,e,d  Under  the“’  and  plans 
2  ct  ln  fart  ‘ 16  tU,e  °f  “Su-™ntee”  but 

n  fact  operated  as  guarantees.  In  a  rela- 

e  y  small  number  of  cases,  the  plans  provided 
an  annual  wage.”  In  the  majority  of  cases 

TeksZT  WaS  gU"Tteed  for  a  ^ted  number  of 

ss  thanVwari  UrS  per  Weet’  frequently 
f  !"‘5-  w,eeis  Per  year  and  40  hours  per  week 

elfas  tlT’  f  “  gUarantees  “f  employment,  ai 
a  ed  in  e  few  guarantees  that  were  explicitly 
ated  m  terms  of  wages,  did  guarantee  wages  for 
le  total  number  of  hours  a  year  over  whifh  em- 
oyment  was  guaranteed.  A  distinction  between 

iuaranteed  wage”  and  “guaranteed  employment” 
ans  was  unnecessary  “Payment 

ldy.  unnecessary  for  the  purpose  of  this 

Despite  the  general  inclusiveness  of  the  defini 
-  employed,  a  number  of  problems  a„ 

>e  totinctfoT  !Cati0n  “  bord<u--1"«  situations, 
e  distinction  between  a  guarantee  plan  and  a 

s  dfffiXoir1  xhff  tf n’ for  Mampk- 

r  *1,  •  lhe  latter  were  included 

re  ,»Mrew  '1%Pen°d  °f  time  over  which  benefits 
e  paid  was  3  months  or  more  and  where  there 

sLlZ  nt  t0  pay  ” 

t  w  861  as,de  for  this  Purpose, 

was  d,(rlcuIt  als0;  many  instanceSi  to  draw 

me  between  a  guarantee  and  an  employer’s 


bTfsSe”thaf  T°rk  hiS  wool, 

,  steady.  A  large  degree  of  stability  is  in 
herent  in  many  types  of  industry.  Moreover 
many  employers  have  maintained  fairly  stable  em’ 
P  yment  in  their  plants,  frequently  as  a  result 
of  planned  production  and  hence  employment 

antees^1  The11’  7lth°Ut/nstituting  fonmil  guar¬ 
antees  The  volume  of  employment  regulariza- 

T  m  tllis  C0Untr^ is> in  fat-  greater 

than  that  encompassed  by  the  actions  of  the  firms 

pi-acticJof ' Uaraifeed  Wages  or  employment.  The 
P  ice  of  employing  white-collar  personnel  on 
an  annual  rate  basis  is  widespread,  especially  in 

lishments.  Guarantees  of  minimum  weekly  hours 

or  wages  are  found  in  many  labor  agreements 

trief  the  meat'Packing  and  trucking  indus- 

s  to’’  off  ITaCtlCal  eff6Ct  °f  thGSe  arrangements 
to  afford  a  guarantee  of  almost  full  weeklv 

earnings  even  when  wage  earners  work  only  du^ 

mg  some  part  of  each  week.  In  none  of  these 

situations,  however,  is  there  a  formal  pledge  or 

assu lance  of  continued  employment,  and  the  em- 

pioyee  is  not  free  from  the  possibility  of  lay-off 

or  loss  of  his  job.  Oral  arrangements  [amountin! 

eluded  '“I  ,  J  “7  operatinS  Plans  in“ 
uded  in  the  study)  were  included  only  where 

there  was  a  formal  guarantee  or  assurance  of  con¬ 
tinued  employment  or  wages. 

sMt7n°f  ‘b6  Pla.nS  contained  ‘he  theoretical  pos- 
s  bihty  „f  abrogation  or  modification  during  the 

hfe  ot  the  guarantee  period  under  various  cir 

Xt?on”^an  Si0nn  f°r  modificati“"  or  can¬ 
celation  of  an  announced  guarantee  did  not  result 

m  exclusion  of  the  plan  from  the  study 

type  ofS°o,Ca"ed,  Wag!  ad™nCe  plan  was  an°ther 

elusion  Such  ?  Whlch  raised  questions  of  in- 
•  Such  plans  are  sometimes  regarded  as 

oan  arrangements,  because  their  central  feature  is 

he  advancement  of  wages  by  the  employer  during 

short-hour  weeks,  and  the  repayment  by  workers 

dunng  weeks  ,n  which  longer  hours  ar'e  worked 

They  are  different  from  loan  plans  in  essential 
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characteristics,  however.  Where  there  was  no 
obligation  to  repay  the  advance  unless  the  em¬ 
ployer  provided  sufficient  work  to  enable  the 
advance  to  be  repaid,  the  plan  was  considered  to 
be  a  guarantee  of  wages  or  employment  for  the 
maximum  period  over  which  wages  were  advanced, 
and  was  included  in  the  study. 

METHODOLOGY 

On  March  1,  1945,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics  mailed  a  brief  questionnaire  to  about  90,000 
employers  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
extent  to  which  guarantee  plans  had  been  adopted 
in  the  United  States.  From  the  replies  to  this 
questionnaire,  from  a  canvass  of  previous  studies 
and  available  literature  on  the  subject,  and  from 
a  list  of  employers  who  had  filed  contracts  with  the 
Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions 
under  section  7  (b)  (2)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act,  the  Bureau  was  able  to  compile  a  list  of 
firms  which  appeared  to  have  had  a  guaranteed 
wage  or  employment  plan  in  effect  at  some  time. 
The  Bureau  then  conducted  a  field  inquiry  to  de¬ 
termine  finally  whether  these  arrangements  ac¬ 
tually  met  the  requirements  of  the  definition  of 
guaranteed  wage  or  employment  plans  used  in  this 
study,  and  whether  these  plans  had  actually  oper¬ 
ated.  At  the  same  time,  information  was  collected 
on  the  basic  features  and  provisions  of  those  plans 
which  met  the  definition  that  had  been  established. 
A  total  of  241  plans  ( 196  still  in  operation  and  45 
that  had  been  discontinued)  were  surveyed  in  this 
manner  and  are  included  in  the  tabulations  in  this 
report.  To  this  group  were  later  added  106  addi¬ 
tional  discontinued  plans  about  which  informa¬ 
tion  was  obtained  subsequent  to  the  field  survey. 
This  number  included  96  cases  which  operated 
under  the  Wisconsin  unemployment  compensation 
law  in  1934  and  1935. 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  made  more  specific  and 
detailed  investigations  of  the  operations  of  62 
of  the  plans  and  the  situations  into  which  they 
were  introduced.  Some  of  the  material  gathered 
in  the  course  of  this  subsequent  investigation  is  also 
presented  in  this  report. 


HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PLANS  1 

INITIATION  OF  PLANS 

Until  the  passage  of  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  legislation,  the  history  of  guarantee  plans  was 
part  of  the  history  of  individual  efforts,  unaided 
by  government,  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  unem¬ 
ployment  in  particular  industries  and  plants. 
During  this  early  period,  the  idea  of  guaranteeing 
wages  was  not  differentiated  from  other  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  arrangements.  In  fact, 
the  term  “guaranteed  wages”  was  not  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  early  plans  that  have  since  come  to 
be  known  as  “guaranteed  wage”  or  “guaranteed 
employment”  plans.  A  good  example  of  this 
situation  was  reflected  in  the  language  of  the  Proc¬ 
ter  &  Gamble  Co.  plan,  introduced  in  1923,  which 
provided  a  48-week-a-year  guarantee  of  employ¬ 
ment  by  assuring  that  no  worker  would  be  unem¬ 
ployed  for  more  than  4  weeks  a  year. 

Trade  union  sponsorship  and  individual  em¬ 
ployer  initiation  were  both  important  in  the  early 
history  of  guarantees.  During  the  nineteenth 
century  trade  union  activity  had  in  several  in¬ 
stances  encompassed  the  furnishing  of  out-of-work 
benefits  to  members,  but  such  arrangements,  of 
course,  carried  no  obligations  by  employers  to  fur¬ 
nish  work.  The  first  plans  in  which  employers 
assumed  responsibility  for  providing  work  or 
wages  were  those  of  the  decade  of  the  1890’s,  ne¬ 
gotiated  in  the  wallpaper  industry,  by  brewery 
workers,  by  textile  printers  in  a  New  Jersey  dyeing 
and  finishing  establishment,  and  established  by  a 
small  midwestern  retailer  of  sporting  goods. 

Best-known  among  the  early  guarantee  plans 
were  those  in  the  wallpaper  industry.  A  guar¬ 
antee  of  11  months’  employment  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  in  1894,  as  a  result  of  negotiations  between 
the  National  Association  of  Machine  Printers  and 
Color  Mixers  and  the  National  Wall  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  then  a  newly  formed  amalgamation  control¬ 
ling  from  50  to  75  percent  of  the  industry.  In  1896 
the  guarantee  was  extended  to  12  months  a  year: 
modifications  were  made  in  subsequent  years.  The 
independent  companies  in  the  industry  followed 

irThe  material  in  this  section  of  the  report  is  based  upon  data 
gathered  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  upon  published 
accounts  of  guaranteed  wage  or  employment  plans. 
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the  bargaining  pattern  set  by  the  largest  firm,  and 
the  plan  became  industry-wide  for  members  of  the 
wa  paper  association  who  bargained  with  the 
union.  Similar  arrangements  were  made  by  nem>- 
tiation  with  the  National  Print  Cutters’  Associa- 

NnPn  i  TmCa’  WhlCh  in  1923  J'0ined  with  the 
National  Association  of  Machine  Printers  and 

CrlfL  ^  t0  f°rm  the  United  Wall  Paper 

Among  the  other  early  arrangements,  that  in¬ 
volving  the  National  Union  of  the  United  Brewery 
Workmen  of  the  United  States  is  known  to  have 
amen  in  at  least  two  areas,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  and  took  the  form  of  contract  provisions 

tTan1CsnengfiT°ff  °{  regUlar  emP]°yees  to  no  more 
than  specified  numbers  of  days  during  the  dull 

season  of  the  year.  The  agreement  between  the 
Machine  Printers  Beneficial  Association  and  a  New 
Jersey  textile  finisher  provided  each  journeyman 
printer  full  pay  for  any  period  of  unemployment 
pnoi  to  July  15  of  each  year,  and  half  pay  for 
iy  period  of  unemployment  during  the  remafnder 
y  ’e«*r-  The  plan  of  the  mid  western  sporting 
goods,  retailer  provided  an  oral  guarantee  of  52 
weeks  pay  each  year  to  all  employees  who  had 
passed  a  probationary  period  of  approximately  90 

Guarantee  plans  introduced  during  the  earlv 
years  of  the  twentieth  century  involved  smaU 

m  imemsTIl'1  WhiC'’ e”pIoyers made oral com- 
mitments  to  all  or  some  of  their  workers  to  oro¬ 
ide  them  with  year-round  employment.  A  retail 
en  s  urmshing  store,  starting  in  1905,  guaran¬ 
teed  permanent  employees  52  weeks  of  work  at  full 
[912  yhph0UrS;  a  coffee-roasting  establishment,  in 
7’  gan  to.Pay  lts  production  workers  full 
vee  y  pay  during  slack  season  weeks ;  a  poultry- 
eamng  establishment  began,  in  the  following 

lent’  n  gUarantee  52  weeks  of  full-time  employ 

tore  beianrThnent  W°rkerS;  a  Sma11  ^ment 
n  7^  I16  Same  Suarantee  in  1914-  and  a 

““r  :Lfir,?b0Ut  80  **“*  **>  instituted 

employee”  y  'Vag°  Pa3’ment  pIan  co™ing 

oSe' rvf  C TCli-kn°™  pl»">  ‘hat  of  the  Columbia 
■  S01l|)  '.’"‘Pa"3’  of  Indianapolis,  a  producer 

B  K,  “  canncd  pi'oducts>  appeared  in 

P  I'inT  nt  «b  T  6  ,T  P>rt  °f  “  broader  social 
penment  which  mcluded  profit-sharing  and  an 

P  oyee  council  to  give  permanent  workers  a 


voice  in  the  management  of  the  enterprise.  Phases 

^rr  Whif  attracted  PoWie  attention 
included  the  steps  taken  by  the  company  after 

introduction  of  the  plan  to  level  out  its  no^Z 
seasonal  production  pattern,  and  the  eventual 
turmng-over  of  ownership  to  the  permanent  work- 
eis  covered  by  the  guarantee. 

Employer  interest  in  the  problem  of  employ¬ 
ment  security  is  reported  to  have  increased  sub- 

aiid  lOpf  '*?  ^  bUSineSS  dePressmns  of  1914 
and  1921,  and  also  as  a  result  of  the  increasing 

general  interest  in  scientific  management  and  im 
proved  personnel  procedures.  A  number  of  un¬ 
employment  benefit  plans,  many  of  which  had 
c  aracteristics  that  are  currently  attributed  to 
guarantee  plans,  were  adopted  during  the  period 
between  1919  and  the  passage  of  Federal  and  State 
unemployment  compensation  legislation.  These 
Plans  typically  provided  for  the  payment  of  out- 
of-work  benefits  rather  than  for  a  guarantee  of 

menntmiUOUfifempl0yment-  Where  the  “"employ 

ment  benefits  covered  an  extended  period  of  time 
he  line  of  demarcation  between  an  unemployment 

dSinm  I1"  a f  t  gUarantee  P^n  was  difficult  to 
mguish.  As  has  already  been  indicated,  un¬ 
employment  benefit  plans  that  provided  assurance 
of  benefits  for  3  months  or  more  have  been 
included  m  the  data  on  guaranteed  wage  or  em 
ployment  plans  presented  later  on  in  this  report 
Several  unemployment  benefit  plans  are  worthy 
of  mention  at  this  point  because  of  their  similarity 
to  many  of  the  early  guaranteed  wage  or  employ7 

tTahl  co  ?•'  f°ne  °,f  them  Were  included  In  the 

data  contained  in  subsequent  sections  of  this  re¬ 
port,  because  they  did  not  meet  the  3-month 
guarantee  test  referred  to  above.  In  1919  the 
u  c  less  Bleachery,  followed  in  1920  by  an  uf- 

a  Id  e’D‘  rtRrkt'and  C°"  ^San  setting 

aside  part  of  its  profits  in  order  to  provide  its 

ment ^T  ^  Peri°ds  °f  unemPW* 

ment  The  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  intro¬ 
duced  an  unemployment  benefit  plan  in  1924-  the 
Brown  &  Badey  Co.  did  likewise  in  1927.  During 

* ™  °f  time’  "  nUmbGr  °f  unemployg 

ment  benefit  plans  were  introduced  by  joint  agree¬ 
ment  between  management  and  labor,  notable  in 
the  needle  trades  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  and 
m  the  bat  and  lace  industries. 

Among  the  plans  introduced  during  the  1920’s 
<  iat  can  be  classed  as  guarantees,  the  most  notable 
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were  the  joint  agreements  of  the  Cleveland  gar¬ 
ment  industry  and  the  International  Ladies  Gar¬ 
ment  Workers  Union  (1921) ,  the  plan  of  Crocker- 
McElwain  Co.  and  its  affiliate,  the  Chemical 
Paper  Co.  (1921) ,  the  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  plan 
(1923)  and  the  joint  agreement  between  the  Sea¬ 
board  Airline  Railway  and  a  federation  covering 
its  shop  craft  employees  ( 1928) .  The  plan  m  the 
Cleveland  ladies’  garment  industry  was  the  nrs 
of  several  unemployment  compensation  devices  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  apparel  industry  during  the  1920  s, 
and  the  only  one  that  qualified  as  a  guarantee 
under  the  definition  used  in  this  study.  By  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  International  Ladies’  Garment 
Workers  Union,  Cleveland  apparel  manufacturers 
guaranteed  20  weeks  of  full  employment  in  each 
6-month  period  (later  changed  to  40  weeks  a 
year),  at  two-thirds  of  minimum  weekly  wa^es 
(later  changed  to  half  of  minimum  wages) .  The 
Crocker-McElwain  plan  assured  year-round  em¬ 
ployment  at  full  pay  to  workers  with  at  least  5 
years’  service;  in  subsequent  years  this  plan  was 
modified  to  provide,  finally,  less  than  50  percent 
of  full-time  annual  compensation.  The  Procter 
&  Gamble  plan  assured  48  weeks’  employment  to 
all  workers  with  at  least  6  months’  service.  Since 
the  time  of  its  introduction,  the  plan  has  been 
somewhat  modified,  principally  by  limiting  eligi¬ 
bility  to  workers  with  at  least  2  years’  service. 
The  Seaboard  plan  as  originally  introduced  was  a 
guarantee  of  annual  employment  for  an  agreed- 
upon  number  of  shop  employees  each  yeai . 

As  was  the  case  during  the  earlier  two  decades 
of  the  century,  the  occasional  introduction  of  a 
less  formal  plan  by  small  employers  continued.  A 
shoe  retailer  guaranteed  and  maintained  year- 
round  employment  to  15  regular  employees  start¬ 
ing  in  1923;  a  commercial  machinery  wholesaler 
guaranteed  52  full  weeks’  pay  a  year  to  2  service 
mechanics ;  beginning  about  1924,  a  Michigan  coal 
dealer  guaranteed  weekly  wages  throughout  the 
year  to  7  employees  regardless  of  prevailing  con¬ 
ditions  ;  in  the  same  year,  a  garment  manufacturer 
introduced  a  guarantee  of  52  weeks’  full  pay  cov¬ 
ering  a  group  of  key  workers ;  from  1  to  4  plans  of 
similar  character  were  introduced  during  each  of 
the  remaining  years  of  the  1920’s. 

Introduction  of  guarantees  and  unemployment 
benefit  plans  continued  during  the  depression  of 
the  early  1930’s.  The  General  Electric  Company 


in  1930  adopted  an  unemployment-pension  plan, 
covering  12  of  its  electrical  apparatus  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants,  and  in  1931  adopted  a  plan  guarantee¬ 
ing  50  weeks’  work  of  not  less  than  30  hours  each 
(modified  in  subsequent  years)  to  employees  with 
2  years  or  more  service  in  12  lamp  manufacturing 
plants.  The  Wm.  W rigley ,  Jr .  Co.  in  1934  adopted 
an  employment  assurance  plan  with  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefits  varying  according  to  a  sliding  scale 
dependent  on  pay  level  and  length  of  service.  The 
plan  of  Geo.  A.  Hormel  &  Co.,  meatpackers  of 
Austin,  Minn.,  was  started  on  a  small  scale  in  1931 
and  its  scope  gradually  extended  until  in  1940  it 
covered  all  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  employees.  _ 

During  and  following  the  depression  of  the 
early  1930’s,  the  character  of  the  plans  introduced 
shifted  from  guarantees  of  unemployment  bene¬ 
fits  to  guarantees  of  continued  employment. 
Compulsory  unemployment  insurance  legislation 
was  adopted  in  Wisconsin  in  1932  and  at  later 
dates  in  other  States,  the  latter  chiefly  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act. 
The  legislation  permitted  modification  of  the  con¬ 
tribution  or  tax  features  in  the  cases  of  employers 
who  provided  guarantees  of  employment  or  wages 
equivalent  to  legislatively-established  standards. 
The  chief,  and  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  tie 
only  direct  effect  of  the  legislation  upon  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  guarantee  plans  occurred  m  the  case 
of  the  Wisconsin  law,  which  completely  exemptec 
from  the  unemployment  tax  employers  who  guar 
anteed  42  weeks’  pay  (at  36  hours  a  week,  change* 
in  1935  to  40  weeks  at  two-thirds  of  full-time) 
their  workers.  A  total  of  96  employers  operate 
guarantee  plans  under  this  law  for  a  period  c 
slightly  more  than  a  year,  beginning  m  1934  an 
ceasing  at  the  end  of  1935.  At  that  time  the  sta 
utory  provisions  in  Wisconsin  were  changed 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  sta 
ute,  applicable  to  all  State  unemployment  cor- 
pensation  laws,  under  which  employers  who  gua- 
anteed  employment  or  wages  were  given  tc 
credits,  but  not  complete  exemption.  Only  ss 
additional  States— California,  Florida,  Idak 
Indiana,  Minnesota,  and  Oregon— are  reportedc 
have  made  provision  in  their  unemployment  cci- 
pensation  laws  for  guarantee  plans,  but  none' 
them  implemented  the  clauses  with  the  necessj 
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administrative  regulations.  No  guarantee  plans 
were  ever  adopted  under  these  laws. 

Further  legislative  provision  affecting  guaran- 
tee  plans  was  made  in  1938,  when  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Aet  was  adopted.  Under  section  7(b) 
ot  thls  act>  exemption  from  penalty  over- 
tune  provisions  (up  to  12  hours  a  day  or  56  a 

week)  was  granted  in  cases  where  workers  were 
employed — 

“on  an  annual  basis  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  with  his 
employer,  made  as  a  result  of  collective  bargaining  bv 
representatives  of  employees  certified  as  bona  fide  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  which  provides  that  the 
employee  shall  not  be  employed  more  than  2,080  hours 
unng  any  period  of  52  consecutive  weeks.” 

To  date,  very  few  employers  have  used  this  ex¬ 
emption.  The  most  substantial  plan  operating 
under  the  provision  is  that  of  Geo.  A.  Hormel  & 

o.,  which  had  been  m  operation  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  act. 

tboDUrT  !ien?eri°d  folIowing  depression  of 
the  early  1930  s,  greater  numbers  of  plans  were 

denco*1106  ‘Y!flly  tkan  m  anT  year  prior  to  the 
depression  During  the  years  1938-42  new  plans 

were  introduced  at  the  rate  of  from  19  to  23  a  year 
compared  with  a  maximum  of  4  a  year  during  the 
19^0  s,  and  from  2  to  6  during  the  early  1930’s 
rhe  latter  half  of  the  1930’s  saw  the  introduction 
f  a  number  of  “basic  crew”  provisions  in  agree- 
ents  m  the  wholesale  and  retail  trades.  Under 
hese  contracts,  specified  numbers  of  workers 
■anging  from  less  than  half  to  well  over  three- 
[uarters  of  the  workforce,  were  guaranteed  full 
weekly  wages  throughout  the  year. 

WBnfb  °r  the  WeI1'known  Plans>  that  of  the 
ish  Co.,  was  established  in  1935  This 

ear’y  “  1946  guaranteed  a  continuous  em- 
loyment  relafon  to  workers  with  the  greatest 
■nmrity,  and  provided  that  the  total  earnings 
all  workers  wtth  2  years’  service  (including 

ho  Tad11  y  the  I'llml*r  °*  workers 

>o  had  the  employment  relation  guarantee) 

tould  be  a  predetermined  proportion,  no  less 

percent  of  the  wholesale  value  of  the 

mpanys  product.  Workers  shared  in  this 

Cd“  rSer“terrained  by  rates 


by-year  tabulation  of  the  time  of  their  initiation 
IS  shown  in  table  1. 


plans  \n  Bureau  of J Labo^Stalisli^s^  °T  e™PloVmenl 
initiation  J  statistics  survey,  by  year  oj 


Year  of  initiation 


By  the  beginning  of  1946,  according  to  the  in- 
mation  which  has  been  compiled  by  the  Bu 

“’“T  “/  f  which  met  th/dsfiuiUon 
"  in  this  study  had  been  introduced.  A  year- 


Total _ 

Prior  to  1900 

1905.. . 

1 912.. . 

1913. 

1914.. 

1916. 

1917.. 

1918.. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921.. 

1922.. . 

1923.. 

1924.. 

1925.. 

1926_. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929.. . 

1930.. 

1931 _ 

1932.. 

1933— 

1934.. . 

1935— 

1936— 

1937— 

1938. 

1939— 

1940. 

1941- 

1942.. 

1943- 

1944. 

1945 _ 

Data  not  available . 


Number  of 
plans 
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discontinuance  of  plans 

Of  the  plans  known  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
is tics  that  had  been  introduced  up  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  o  1946, 196  were  still  in  existence  at  that  time. 

he  remainder,  a  group  including  all  of  the  96 
plans  introduced  in  1934  under  the  Wisconsin  un¬ 
employment  compensation  law  and  55  others,  had 
been  discontinued  before  the  end  of  1945. 

In  the  case  of  the  96  Wisconsin  plans  and  a  small 
number  of  others,  discontinuance  resulted  from  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  introduction  of 
compulsory  unemployment  insurance  legislation. 
In  the  case  of  the  Wisconsin  plans,  amendment  of 
the  otate  law  to  conform  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  removed  the 
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tax  exemption  which  the  companies  had  enjoyed 
under  the  former  statute,  and  the  employers  there¬ 
after  individually  elected  not  tocomeuuderthe 
guaranteed  account  provisions  of  the  legislatio 
In  a  few  other  cases,  plans  that  had  been  institut 
prior  to  the  passage  of  compulsory  unemployment 
compensation  legislation  were  discontinued  upon 
the  passage  of  such  laws  because  it  was  believed 
that  the  objective  which  the  plans  were  designed 

to  meet  was  met  by  those  laws. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  cases,  discontinuance 
was  largely  the  result  of  special  individual  circum¬ 
stance,  in  a  number  of  cases  related  to  the  general 
state  of  business  conditions  at  the  time  the  plans 
were  discontinued,  but  on  the  whole  the  result  oi 
problems  facing  the  individual  employer. 

Two  of  the  earliest  plans  abandoned  were  those 
of  the  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.,  discontinued 
in  1926,  and  the  Consolidated  Water  Power  & 
Paper  Co.,  discontinued  in  1929.  Only  incom¬ 
plete  information  is  available  on  the  reasons  for 
their  discontinuance :  The  former  was  discontinued 
on  the  eve  of  a  major  technological  change  in  the 
industry,  the  latter  during  a  period  of  relatively 
full  employment.  The  wallpaper  plan— one  of  the 
earliest  begun— was  discontinued  in  1930,  after  a 
considerable  amount  of  dispute  over  the  plan  s  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  in  a  period  when  depression 
conditions  and  the  rise  of  substitute  materials 
were  seriously  affecting  the  industry. 

The  plan  of  the  United  Diamond  Works,  under 
which  benefits  had  been  paid  for  almost  a  full  year 
during  the  1921-22  depression,  ended  in  1931,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  period  of  uncertainty  in  the  industry  to 
which  international  tariff  problems  contributed. 
In  the  same  year  the  unemployment  benefit  plans 
of  the  Brown  &  Bailey  Co.  and  the  Cleveland  gar¬ 
ment  manufacturers  were  discontinued ;  m  the  lat¬ 
ter  case  the  reason  is  reported  to  have  been  the 
long-range  decline  of  the  local  market  and  the 
shift  in  the  character  of  the  industry.  The  plans 
of  the  Leeds  &  Northrup  Co.  and  the  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co.  were  discontinued  in  1932 
when  their  unemployment  benefit  reserves  were 
exhausted.  The  depression  years  also  saw  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  many  of  the  unemployment  benefit 
plans  not  included  in  this  study  (those  that  could 
not  meet  the  test  of  a  3-month  guarantee),  result¬ 
ing  chiefly  from  depletion  of  tlieir  individual 
unemployment  compensation  reserves. 


Of  the  plans  discontinued  after  the  depression 
of  the  early  1930’s,  15  were  studied  in  detail  by 
the  Bureau,  and  information  is  available  concern- 
in-  the  circumstances  of  their  discontinuance.  1  he 
effects  of  the  depression  seem  to  have  been  an  im¬ 
portant  contributory  cause  of  abandonment  rnony 
one  case,  where  the  guarantee  was  substantially 
modified  to  provide  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
earnings  originally  guaranteed,  and  the  plan  was 
finally  abandoned  in  1937.  Four  of  the  plans  were 
abandoned  during  World  War  II,  largely  as  a 
result  of  wartime  business  uncertainties,  ho 
were  abandoned  after  management  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  plans  were  not  needed  be¬ 
cause  the  employer  was  able  to  provide  substa  - 
tially  more  work  than  the  guarantee  assuied. 
but  one  of  these  plans  had  been  in  existence  for 
3  years  or  less,  and  all  were  abandoned  between  the 
years  1939  and  1942.  Three  plans-two  of  which 
were  introduced  to  avoid  overtime  compensation 
and  one  of  which  was  introduced  as  an  alternative 
to  a  wage  increase— were  abandoned  as  a  result  o 
employee  dissatisfaction  with  the  plan  and  union 
opposition.  One  of  the  remaining  three  plans  was 
abandoned  following  the  passage  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  legislation ;  anothei  was  en 
during  World  War  II  when  management  became 
worried  about  possible  conflict  between  its  obliga 
tions  under  the  plan  and  its  obligations  to  return 
W  veterans,  and  when  a  newly  organised  unioi 
showed  indifference  to  the  plan’s  continued  exist 
ence.  Finally,  the  plan  of  the  Columbia  Conserv 
Co.,  which  had  operated  successfully  over  a  peno 
of  25  years  and  through  three  periods  of  busme. 
depression,  was  abandoned  as  the  aftermath  of 
labor  dispute.  Wages  and  union  organization  ha 
arisen  as  issues  among  the  employe-owners,  r 
suiting  in  a  National  War  Labor  Board  drspu 

case  and  a  court  suit.  The  employee-own^ 

feature  of  the  plan  was  ended  by  court  older  a- 
result  of  the  suit,  and  the  management  of  the  co 
pany  simultaneously  ended  the  guarantee.  In  tls 
case,  as  in  a  number  of  other  cases  where  plas 
were  discontinued,  management  and  union  rep - 
sentatives  expressed  great  interest  in  possi 
tore  attempts  at  guaranteeing  employment 

'"“Is'can  be  seen  from  table  2,  guarantee  pi's 
were  discontinued  from  time  to  time  during 
entire  span  of  years  over  which  plans  have  1 
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m  existence.  With  the  exception  of  the  year  1935 
when  the  96  Wisconsin  plans  were  discontinued’ 
there  is  no  significant  concentration.  It  is  notice¬ 
able,  too,  that  the  discontinued  group  includes 
p  ans  which  had  been  in  existence  for  varying 
engths  of  tune.  Some,  like  the  wallpaper  plan  and 
the  plan  of  the  Columbia  Conserve  Co,  were 
among  the  oldest  plans  on  record,  while  others  had 
een  in  operation  for  only  a  few  years  when  they 
were  dropped.  J 


em- 


Year  of  discontinuation 


Total 

number 

discon¬ 

tinued 


Number  of  discontinued  plans  by 

number  of  years  in  existence 


Total . . 

’otal  excluding  96  plans 
adopted  in  1934  under 
the  Wisconsin  unem 
ployment  compensation 
law  and  discontinued  in 
1935 . . 


1  151 


i  107 


2-4 

years 


22 


6-9 

years 


13 


10-14 

years 


65 


11 


22 


15-24 

years 


26 

years 

and 

over 


13 


i  96 


TAS3irg!± «** 


Vj-ans  in,  Bureau  of  Labo?~StaHstiu  Turley  that 
operation  each  year,  1898-19^5  V 


were  in 


Year 


“P.tion  ProviMoL^of'the^sconsi^unemnt  enfouragemf'nt  of  the  tax 
discontinued  in  1935  when  the  tax 

the  net  status  of  plans 

is  has  already  been  shown,  the  net  result  of  the 
nued  inauguration  of  new  plans  and  the  dis- 
tlnuance  of  others  was  a  total  of  106  during 
;  eariy  part  of  1946.  With  the  exception  of  thf 

sconsin  hen  “  96  Plans  adoPte<l  under  the 

zz:rr,oyTM  w  Mre 

ontinued,  the  picture,  as  shown  in  table  3,  is 


1893 _ 

1894—95 

1896-1904 

1905-11.. 

1912. 

1913.. 
1914-15.. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919.. 

1920.. 

1921.. . 

1922.. .. 

1923.. 

1924.. . 

1925.. 

1926.. 

1927.. 
1928. 


Number 
of  plans 
in  oper¬ 
ation  at 
the  end 
of  each 
year 


Year 


Number 
of  plans 
in  oper¬ 
ation  at 
the  end 
of  each 
year 


1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934.. 

1935.. 

1936.. 

1937.. 

1938.. 

1939.. 

1940. 

1941. 

1942.. 
1943. 

1944.. 

1945.. . 
(Data 

able- 


not  avail- 
•  1 1  plans) . . 


196 


provision^o^the^'isconsfn^unemplcmnent^mm?1611^^  th,e  tax  exemption 
discontinued  in  1935  when  theXTxe^tion  SSfi”  ta  1934  and 

one  of  constant  growth  of  the  number  of  plans 
in  existence,  at  an  accelerated  rate  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  since  1934.  1 

f  mhe.Pi.anS  that  are  now  in  existence,  as  shown  in 
table  4  have  been  in  operation  over  varying  pe- 

of  years.  Approximately  one-third  have 
in  operation  for  10  years  or  longer,  and  11 
plans  have  been  in  operation  for  25  years  or  more 


riods 

been 


T;=£^SS-  ssssas 


wage 


Total _ 

Less  than  1  year.. 

1  year _ "* 

2  years _ 

3  years _ 

4  years _ "  ’ 

5  years _ ~~ 

6  years _ ’  ’ 

7  years _ ’ 

8  years _ 

9  years _ 


Number 
of  plans 
still  in 
opera¬ 
tion 

Number  of  years  in  exist¬ 
ence 

196 

10  years  . 

11  years. . 

7 

12  years. . 

2 

13  years.  . 

19 

14  years 

7 

15  to  19  years 

17 

20  to  24  years 

13 

25  to  29  years 

17 

30  to  34  years 

14 

35  years  and  over 

11 

8 

Not  available. 

Number 
of  plans 
still  in 
opera¬ 
tion 


744704—47- _ 2 
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THE  EXTENT  AND  NATURE  OF  GUARANTEED 
WAGE  OR  EMPLOYMENT  PLANS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

CURRENTLY  OPERATING  PLANS 

Prevalence 

In  January  1946,  the  196  guaranteed  wage  or 
employment  plans  known  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  to  be  in  operation  m  the  United  State, 
covered  a  total  of  approximately  61,000  workers. 
Some  of  the  plans  were  master  contract  arrange¬ 
ments,  involving  a  number  of  employers  and 
unions  in  the  same  industry  and  community,  and 
others  were  plans  which  covered  several  plants  ot 
the  same  company.  As  a  consequence,  the  number 
of  establishments  was,  of  course,  considerably 
greater  than  the  number  of  plans.  There  were,  in 
all  probability,  additional  bona  fide  plans  that 
were  not  included  in  the  study.  Compared  with 
the  total  number  of  establishments  or  wage  earners 
in  the  United  States,  the  coverage  of  all  guaranteed 
wage  or  employment  plans  is  small.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  wage  earners  employed  in  nonagricultural,  non¬ 
governmental  establishments.  The  significance 
of  the  plans  lies,  however,  in  their  provisions  and 
accomplishments,  rather  than  in  their  prevalence. 

The  196  plans  were  found  in  a  great  many  in¬ 
dustries.  Almost  40  percent  of  them,  involving 
38  percent  of  total  employment  covered,  were  in 
manufacturing  industries.  Within  the  manufac¬ 
turing  group,  the  plans  were  most  frequently  found 
in  industries  which  have  substantial  seasonal 
variations,  and  those  which  produce  for  consumer 
demand.  The  greatest  numbers  of  plans  occurred 
in  establishments  manufacturing  food  products— 
brewing,  meat  packing,  grain  and  flour;  in  textile 
mills— primarily  in  dyeing  and  finishing  establish¬ 
ments  ;  and  in  apparel  companies.  Relatively  few 
plans  were  found  in  heavy  or  basic  manufacturing 
industries,  which  are  subject  to  much  wider  cycli¬ 
cal  fluctuations,  but  often  to  less  marked  seasonal 
variation  (table  5). 


Table  5  —Number  of  currently  operating  guaranteed  wap  e 
or  employment  plans  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
survey,  by  industry  group 


Industry  group 


Number  of 
currently 
operating 
plans 


Total  plans - 

Manufacturing,  total - 

Food  and  kindred  products - 

Textile-mill  products  -  -  - - -  - 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products  made 

from  fabrics  and  similar  materials - 

Lumber  and  timber  basic  products - 

Paper  and  allied  products  ------------ 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  mdustnes. 

Chemical  and  allied  products - 

Leather  and  leather  products - 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products - 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products .  -  - - 

Nonferrous  metals  and  their  products - 

Machinery  (except  electrical) - 

Electrical  machinery - —  -  - - -  "  "  "i" " 

Transportation  equipment  (except  auto¬ 
mobiles)  - - -  - 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries. . . 

Nonmanufacturing,  total - 

Nonmetallic  mining  and  quarrying - 

Construction— general  contractors - 

Wholesale  trade - 

Retail  trade - 

Real  estate - 

Railroads - - - 

Water  transportation - 

Warehousing  and  storage.  _  -  -  -  — - 

Services  incidental  to  transportation - 

Communication - 

Heat,  light,  and  power - 

Services - - 

Nonprofit  membership  organizations - 


196 


75 


121 


Outside  manufacturing  industry,  the  greatest 
number  of  plans  was  in  the  retail  trade  group 
As  in  the  case  of  the  manufacturing  Industrie.' 
which  produced  consumer  products,  the  estab¬ 
lishments  in  retail  trade  were  in  many  instance 
in  lines  of  activity  that  were  subject  to  significan 
seasonal  variation:  mail  order  houses,  clothin; 
stores,  department  stores.  The  same  was  true  0 
establishments  in  wholesale  trade,  which  cor 
tained  the  next  most  numerous  group. 

The  detailed  studies  of  experience  with  gua: 
anteed  wage  or  employment  plans  in  62  cast 
demonstrated  about  as  wide  a  variety  of  mont 
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to-month  employment  variations  as  exists  in  all 
American  industry.  Within  individual  industries 
or  groups  of  plants,  the  studies  did  not  point  to 
the  existence  of  special  situations  or  exclusive 
processes  that  might  have  led  to  greater  employ¬ 
ment  stability  or  served  to  give  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage  among  the  companies  which  had  Guaran¬ 
tees  m  effect.  An  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
guarantees,  m  fact,  were  introduced  by  firms 
which  faced  employment  stabilization  problems 

“:„r kind  that  are  &ced  by 

The  majority  of  the  establishments  that  guar- 
•nteed  employment  or  wages  were  located  in  the 
ndustrial  regions  of  the  country.  More  than  70 
percent  of  the  196  were  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
ad  Gieat  Lakes  regions,  and  almost  45  percent 
^ere  m  the  cities  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Cleve- 
rnd  and  Philadelphia.  Very  few  were  found 

the  Southeast,  Southwest,  or  West.  The  fol¬ 
ding  cities  had  the  largest  numbers  of  plans: 

Chicago,  Ill _ 


Cleveland,  Ohio _  10 

Detroit,  Mich _  10 

Milwaukee,  Wis _  t 

New  York,  N.  Y _  _  5 

Philadelphia,  Pa _ 

Plans  were  found  in  establishments  of  all  sizes 
though  m  t  of  them  were  in  small  establish-' 
its.  Table  6  contains  a  distribution  of  the 

veredTv^h  °f.wage  earaers  in  establishments 
ered  by  the  plans  in  172  cases  for  which  such 

Prmation  was  available.  While  in  several  cases 

■  employment  data  for  individual  plans  group 

.ether  the  employment  of  a  number  of  Stab" 

“  S’  as  m  the  cases  of  master  contracts  and 

pames  with  more  than  one  establishment  un- 

the  same  plan,  the  table  gives  a  fairly  good 

ta  e  of  the  size  of  the  establishments  involved. 

ut  5o  percent  of  the  plans  were  in  employing 

s  of  less  than  50  persons;  an  additional  10  per1- 

00  ne  16  P  ani,"'ere  ln  employing  units  of  50 
W  persons.  Ten  percent  of  the  plans  were  in 
>'oying  units  of  1,000  persons  or  more 


or  om-ployment'pJani  Star  ‘r“<d 

by  total  number  of  wage  earners  L  6  Statistics  survey, 


Total  number  of  wage  earners  in  establishment 
ments  covered  by  plan 


or  establish- 


Total _ 

Less  than  25 
25  to  49. 

50  to  74... 

75  to  99 
100  to  249. 

250  to  499  _ 

500  to  749 
750  to  999... 

1,000  to  2,499 

2.500  to  4,999 
5,000  to  7,499. 

7.500  to  9,999 ... 

10,000  and  over _ 

Total  employment  not  available. 


Number  of 
currently 
operating 
plans 


196 


24 


betwe^Uade^Satfor^d^1  Plan  bodied  in  a  master  contract 

pc>™  accordtaTto  theToS  n Sm“  °r"  f‘ waee  ^  &S  3  Sin,?]e  W is 
establishments.  There  are  10  such  casls  8  eamers  m  a11  of  the  covered 
J  J“es  1  master  contract  plan. 

Includes  7  master  contract  plans. 

In  130  of  the  196  plans,  unions  represented  the 
employees  covered  by  the  guarantees  in  general 
lective  bargaining  relations  (table  7).  Where 
one  union  was  involved,  the  unions  were  A  F  of 
L.  affiliates  in  36  cases,  C.  I.  O.  affiliates  in  64  cases 

were^  orUmaffillated  13  CaS6S'  In  17  Cases  there’ 

cue  workers.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases 
Where  unions  represented  the  workers,  the  pte 
were  subjects  of  collective  bargaining.  In  a  Cm 
ber  of  cases,  however,  the  plans  were  introduced 
prior  to  unionization  and  have  not  since  been  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  scope  of  collective  bargaining. 

vey,  by  representation  of  Statistics  sur- 


Representation  of  covered  workers 

Number  of 

currently 

operating 

total.. 

Nonunion _ 

Union _ 

L  of  L.  affiliate. 

196 

66 

130 

L.  I.  O.  affiliate 

36 

Unaffiiiated  union 

64 

T'ti°on°flr  m°re  UD10nS  with  different  affilkt'-' 

13 

17 
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Characteristics 

The  basic  features  of  the  guarantee  plans  may 
be  characterized  best  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of 
workers  eligible  for  coverage  and  the  require¬ 
ments  which  workers  must  meet  before  they  are 
eligible  for  benefits,  the  proportions  of  workers 
actually  covered,  and  the  amounts  of  wages  or 
employment  guaranteed. 

In  101  of  the  196  plans,  as  indicated  in  table  8, 
coverage  under  the  plan  was  open  to  all  or  nearly 
all  workers  (in  some  cases  to  all  production 
workers,  and  in  others  to  some  or  all  other  wage 
earners  as  well,  including  office  workers,  super¬ 
visory  force,  salesmen,  etc.) .  In  63  of  these  cases, 
employees  automatically  became  eligible  upon  hir¬ 
ing  or  within  30  days  thereafter.  Service  require¬ 
ments  ranged  from  3  months  to  more  than  5  years 
in  all  but  4  cases;  in  these  the  duration  of  the  re¬ 
quirement  was  indefinite,  depending  upon  the 
employer’s  judgment  concerning  the  necessary 
probationary  period.  In  a  large  number  of  cases, 
especially  where  there  were  union  contracts,  the 
eligibility  period  coincided  with  the  probationary 
period  provided  in  the  contract  for  the  attainment 
of  permanent  status  or  a  place  upon  the  seniority 

rolls. 


Table  & —Eligibility  requirements  in  currently  operating 
guaranteed  wage  or  employment  plans  in  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  survey,  by  representation  of  covered  workers 


Number  of  currently 
operating  plans 

Eligibility  requirement 

Total 

Union 

Non¬ 

union 

196 

130 

66 

Coverage  open  to  all  employees - 

Upon  hiring  or  after  service  of 

101 

54 

47 

63 

4 

9 

9 

7 

5 

4 

37 

2 

4 

5 

4 

2 

26 

2 

5 

4 

3 

3 

4 

Upon  service  of  3  months - 

Upon  service  of  6  months - 

Upon  service  of  1%  to  5  years — 
Upon  service  of  5  years  or  more. 
Upon  selection  by  employer. 
Coverage  includes  only  employees 

35 

51 

29 

45 

6 

6 

Coverage  open  only  to  employees 
in  specific  departments  or  occu- 

Upon  hiring  or  after  service  of 

36 

9 

2 

3 

1 

32 

7 

2 

3 

1 

4 

2 

Upon  service  of  3  months  or 

Upon  selection  by  employer 
Employees  in  “regular”  jobs 

_  _ _ - 

Coverage  confined  to  key  employees. 

9 

2 

7 

Coverage  was  open  only  to  employees  in  ieg- 
ular”  jobs  in  35  of  the  196  plans.  The  limits  of 
this  kind  of  coverage  were  in  some  cases  estab¬ 
lished  by  “basic  crew”  contract  provisions  that 
specified  the  numbers  of  workers  who  were  to  be 
covered,  and  in  other  cases  were  established  by 
specific  elimination  of  “temporary,”  “extra,”  or 
other  similar  groups  of  workers.  Limitation  of 
the  guarantee  to  regular  workers  occurred  chiefly 
in  retail  and  wholesale  establishments,  and  addi¬ 
tional  length-of-service  requirements  were  either 
nonexistent  or  brief. 

In  51  cases,  coverage  was  confined  to  employees 
in  certain  departments  or  occupations :  For  exam¬ 
ple,  to  machine  printers  in  textile  finishing  and 
dyeing  mills,  to  pressmen  in  a  newspaper  plant. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  these  cases  had  length-of- 
service  requirements  of  30  days  oi  less. 

Coverage  in  nine  cases  was  confined  to  key  em¬ 
ployees,  usually  selected  upon  an  individual  basis 
with  an  eye  to  the  importance  of  the  job  and  the 
service  record  of  the  individual.  Plans  of  this  va¬ 
riety  included  one  which  covered  a  small  group  of 
key  production  and  nonproduction  workers  in  a 
garment  plant  but  excluded  the  bulk  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  workers,  and  another  in  an  ice-cream  fac¬ 
tory  which  covered  a  small  selected  group  of  em¬ 
ployees  in  a  number  of  key  skilled  jobs  during  the 

dull  season. 

The  proportions  of  workers  covered  were,  of 
course,  highest  in  the  group  of  plans  which  per¬ 
mitted  all  employees  to  be  eligible,  and  lowest  in 
the  plans  restricting  coverage  to  employees  in 
specific  departments  or  occupations  and  to  key  em¬ 
ployees  (table  9) .  Among  the  101  plans  where  al 
the  employees  were  eligible  for  coverage,  then 
were  38  where  every  employee  in  the  establislimen 
was  actually  covered  by  the  guarantee;  in  the  re 
mainder  of  these  plans,  the  minor  exclusions  o 
small  groups  of  workers  and  the  length  of  servic 
provisions  reduced  the  proportions  of  workers  at 
tually  covered,  but  only  in  a  small  number  of  cast 
to  less  than  60  percent.  Among  the  60  plans  r 
stricting  coverage  to  specific  departments  or  occ' 
pations  or  to  key  employees,  generally  less  than 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  workers  in  the  e 
tablishment  were  actually  covered  by  the  guara- 
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tee.  A  tabulation  of  proportions  of  workers  cov¬ 
ered  showing  union  and  nonunion  establishments 
separately  indicates  a  great  range  in  both  groups, 
but  with  more  restricted  coverage  in  the  case  of 
the  plans  in  unionized  establishments  (table  10). 
This  reflects  to  some  extent  the  influence  of  the 
“basic  crew”  contracts,  and  the  fact  that  the  plans 
were  limited  to  those  parts  of  the  establishments 
over  which  the  unions  had  jurisdiction. 

9-  Proportion  of  wage  earners  covered  in  currently 
operating  guaranteed  wage  or  employment  plans  in  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  survey,  by  eligibility  provisions 


I  able  10—  Proportion  of  wage  earners  covered  in  currently 
of^LaZr  9Tr<*rf.eed  waSe  or  employment  plans  in  Bureal 
workers  ^  SUrVey’  by  ^Presentation  of  'covered 


Percentage  of  total  wage  earners  covered 
by  guarantee 


Total 

Under  5  percent _ 

5  and  under  10  percent.. 
10  and  under  20  percent. 


Number  of  currently 
operating  plans 


Total 

Union 

Non¬ 

union 

196 

130 

G6 

12 

11 

“1 

13 

12 

1 

Percentage  of  total  wage  earn¬ 
ers  covered  by  guarantee 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
cur¬ 
rently 
oper¬ 
ating 
plans 

Number  of  currently  operating 
plans  with  eligibility  open  to — 

All 

employ 

ees 

Em¬ 
ploy¬ 
ees  in 
regular 
jobs 

Employ¬ 
ees  in 
specific 
depart¬ 
ments  or 
occupa¬ 
tions 

Key 

employ¬ 

ees 

Total.. 

196 

101 

35 

51 

9 

Jnder  5  percent 

12 

■ 

and  under  10  percent 

13 

12 

0  and  under  20  percent 

7 

1 

and  under  30  percent 

12 

3 

5 

2 

and  under  40  percent 

10 

5 

7 

1 

and  under  50  percent 

10 

2 

2 

and  under  60  percent 

11 

4 

3 

1 

and  under  70  percent 

17 

13 

4 

1 

and  under  80  percent 

15 

n 

4 

1 

and  under  90  percent 

14 

12 

2 

and  under  100  percent 

0  percent. . . 

9 

38 

8 

1 

ata  not  available 

28 

5 

18 

4 

i 

_ 

30  and  under  40  percent. 
40  and  under  50  percent. 
50  and  under  GO  percent.. 
GO  and  under  70  percent. 
/0  and  under  80  percent.. 
80  and  under  90  percent.. 
90  and  under  100  percent. 

100  percent _ 

Data  not  available 


10 

10 

11 

17 

15 

14 

9 

38 

28 


10 

5 

7 

7 

14 

10 

9 

5 

17 

18 


2 

2 

5 

3 

4 

3 

5 
5 

4 
21 
10 


I  he  proportion  of  coverage  was  highest  in  plans 

in  small  employing  units,  as  shown  in  table  11. 
Thus,  34  of  the  38  plans  in  which  100  percent  cov¬ 
erage  was  reported  were  in  establishments 
employing  less  than  50  workers.  There  were,  how¬ 
ever,  a  small  number  of  plans  covering  70  percent 
or  more  of  the  total  workforce  in  establishments 
or  employing  units  with  several  hundred  or  more 
than  one  thousand  workers.  In  absolute  figures 
respecting  numbers  of  covered  wage  earners"  149 
of  the  188  plans  for  which  information  was  a’vail 
able  covered  less  than  100  wage  earners,  18  cov¬ 
ered  from  100  to  500  wage  earners,  7  covered  from 
500  to  1,000,  and  14,  or  7  percent  of  the  total  num- 
bei,  covered  1,000  workers  or  more  (table  12). 


Percentage  of  total  wage  earners  covered 
by  guarantee 

Total 

Less 

than 

25 

Total. 

>der  5  percent 

j  yo 

o4 

12 
l  9 

md  under  10  percent 

i 

i 

ftnd  under  20  percent 

7 

and  under  30  percent 

12 

1  0 

and  under  40  percent 

o 

i 

and  under  50  percent 

1  0 

and  under  60  percent 

11 

17 

15 

14 

q 

0 

and  under  70  percent 

and  under  80  percent 

/ 

and  under  90  percent 

y 

and  under  100  percent 

percent 

90 

L 

ta  not  available 

oo 

28 

2o 

Number  of  currently  operating  plans  by  tota  Inumber  of  wage  earners 


25-49 


29 


50-74 


75-99 


13 


100-249 


23 


250-499 

. 

500-749 

750-999 

1,000 

and 

over 

Total 

employ 

ment 

not 

avail¬ 

able 

14 

3 

3 

18 

24 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

i 

1 

I 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

9 

1 

i 

J 

l 

1 

1 

24 

11 


Table  12. — Distribution  of  number  of  wage  earners  covered 
by  currently  operating  guaranteed  wage  or  employment 
plans  in  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  survey 


Number  of  wage  earners  covered 


Total  . 


Number  of 
currently 
operating 
plans 


196 


Less  than  5 - 

5  to  9 _ 

10  to  24 _ 

25  to  49 - - - 

50  to  99 _ 

100  to  499 - 

500  to  999 _ 

1,000  to  4,999 - - - 

5,000  and  over - ---- - 

Covered  employment  not  available - 

1  A  guaranteed  wage  or  employment  plan  embodied  in  a  master  contract 

establishments.  There  are  10  such  cases. 

2  Includes  2  master  contract  plans, 
s  Includes  4  master  contract  plans. 


33 

32 

41 

30 

13 

2  18 

2  7 

3  13 

1 

2  8 


For  purposes  of  comparative  analysis  of  the 
duration  of  the  guarantees,  the  Bureau  has  classi¬ 
fied  the  plans  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of 
wages  or  employment  guaranteed  or  advanced,  in 
terms  of  weeks  of  full-time  or  part-time  hours  or 
pay.  In  the  few  cases  in  which  the  duration  of  the 
guarantee  was  adjusted  according  to  a  sliding 
scale  on  the  basis  of  such  factors  as  wage  rate  or 
length  of  service,  the  maximum  duration  of  the 
guarantee  was  used  for  the  tabulation.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  weeks  of  employment  guaranteed  was  cho¬ 
sen  as  the  means  of  expressing  the  common 
denominator  because  guarantees  in  terms  of  num¬ 
ber  of  weeks  of  employment  per  year  occurred 
most  frequently.  The  actual  wording  of  the  guar¬ 
antees  reflected  a  wide  range  of  plan  and  contract 
terminology.  The  variety  of  language  used  is  il¬ 
lustrated  by  a  listing  (on  p.  13)  of  extracts  fiom 
the  texts  of  plans  which  guarantee  substantially 
the  same  employment — a  full  year,  at  full-time 


wages. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  plans  (128  out  of  196) 
guaranteed  employment  for  a  full  year  at  full¬ 
time  hours  or  pay  (table  13).  Most  of  these  ar¬ 
rangements  were  guarantees  of  52  full  weeks  o 
employment  or  pay  in  the  absence  of  employment; 
very  few  were  expressed  in  terms  of  an  annual 
wage.  Eighty-five  percent  of  the  plans  (166) 
guaranteed  full-time  pay  for  40  weeks  or  more. 
The  total  of  61,000  workers  covered  by  the  196 
plans  was  distributed  in  approximately  the  same 
manner  as  the  number  of  plans  (table  14). 


Table  13. — Duration  of  guarantee  in  currently  operating 
guaranteed  wage  or  employment  plans  covered  by  Bureau  oj 
Labor  Statistics  survey,  by  representation  of  covered  workers 

Number  of  currently 
operating  plans 


Duration  of  guarantee 


Total  . 


Full  year  (52  weeks,  2,080  hours, 

etc.) - 

At  full-time  hours  or  pay - 

At  less  than  full-time  hours  or 


pay - - - 

50  weeks’  full-time  hours  or  pay - 

48  weeks’  full-time  hours  or  pay - 

47  weeks’  full-time  hours  or  pay__- 
46  weeks’  full-time  hours  or  pay.-- 
40-45  weeks’  full-time  hours  or  pay 
38-39  weeks’  full-time  hours  or  pay 

13-37  weeks - 

At  full-time  hours  or  pay - 

At  less  than  full-time  hours  or 
pay - 


Total 

Union 

Non¬ 

union 

196 

130 

66 

140 

80 

60 

128 

69 

59 

12 

11 

1 

9 

9 

7 

5 

2 

4 

4 

8 

8 

10 

9 

1 

11 

10 

1 

7 

5 

2 

3 

2 

1 

4 

3 

1 

Table  14 .—Duration  of  guarantee  in  currently^ operating 
guaranteed  wage  or  employment  plans  covered  by  Bureau  oj 
T  survey.  *'"■  r.{Unnrhers  covered  0V 


guarantee 


Duration  of  guarantee 

Total  number 
of  workers 
covered  in 
currently 
operating 
plans 

i  61,  229 

2  51,  250 

Full  year  [oZ  weeKS,  uou  iiuuis,  - 

2  41,  529 

At  lull-time  iiouib  ui  - - 

9,  721 

At  less  tnan  iuu-time  nuuio  am  p<*j - 

1,  465 

50  weeks  lull-time  nourb  ui  p <*>y  - 

s  4,  176 

48  w’eeks  lull-time  nourb  ui  p».> - 

41 

47  weeks  lull-time  nouib  ui  p«^j  - 

2C 

46  weeks  lull-time  nourb  oi  p^j  -  -  - 

74; 

40  to  45  weeks  iuii-time  nuuib  am  p<^ 

<  13f 

38  to  39  weeks  iuii-time  uouis  ui  - 

3,  29‘ 

1,  20* 

At  lull-time  iiouib  ui  pay - —  - 

2,  18: 

At  less  tnan  iuu-time  uuuio  am  p^j  -  - 

i  Data  not  available  for  S  plans, 
s  Data  not  available  for  5  plans. 
3  Data  not  available  for  2  plans, 
t  Data  not  available  for  1  plan. 


Most  of  the  guarantees  were  expressed  in  term 
of  employment  rather  than  in  terms  of  wage 
The  detailed  studies  made  by  the  Bureau  in  t 
cases  indicated  that  this  manner  of  expressio 
arose  largely  from  the  employers  confidence  tin 
he  could  provide  the  stated  amount  of  work,  ar 
where  the  worker  failed  to  make  himself  availab 
for  work,  no  pay  was  generally  given.  . 

Thus  far,  it  has  appeared  that  a  major  propc 
tion  of  the  guarantees  provided  full-time  pay 
an  entire  year,  and  that  a  large  group  providt 
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coverage  for  all  employees  upon  hiring  or  after 
a  relatively  short  period  of  time.  A  cross-tabula¬ 
tion  of  these  two  characteristics  provides  a  method 
of  determining  the  extent  to  which  full-year  guar¬ 
antees  and  guarantees  to  all  employees  after  a 
short  period  of  time  coincided.  Table  15  shows 
the  multiplicity  of  combinations  of  guarantee  and 
eligibility  provisions  that  were  embodied  in  the 


plans.  For  example,  of  the  group  of  128  plans 
which  guaranteed  full-time  employment  for  an 
entire  year,  39  afforded  coverage  to  all  employees 
upon  hiring  or  within  30  days  thereafter.  The 
remainder  had  additional  length-of-service  re¬ 
quirements,  or  restricted  coverage  to  employees  in 
regular”  jobs,  to  employees  in  specific  depart¬ 
ments  or  occupations,  or  to  key  emplovees. 


Ti,“  ™  “  "ssa«  —  % — *  ^ 


ISTING  OF  GUARANTEED  WAGE  OR  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT  PLAN  CLAUSES,  ILLUSTRATING  THE 
VARIETY  OF  METHODS  EMPLOYED  TO  EXPRESS 
GUARANTEES  OF  FULL-TIME  ANNUAL  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT 

t.  The  employer  agrees  to  continuously  employ _ 

union  persons  *  *  *  These  shall  constitute  the 
basic  staff  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  lay-offs  at  any 
time. 

The  tenure  of  employment  of  permanent  employees 
shall  be  52  weeks  in  each  year  without  any  lay-off 
whatsoever. 

.  For  each  full  year  of  service  after  the  first  year,  2 
months  of  indemnity  in  case  of  complete  lack-of- 
work  lay-off,  or  346%  hours  of  straight  time  pay  in 
case  of  partial  lack-of-work  lay-off,  will  be  added 
to  the  indemnity  or  guarantee  until,  after  6  full 
years  of  service,  a  maximum  of  1  year  or  2,080  hours’ 
indemnity  or  guarantee  is  provided. 

•  All  employees  shall  receive  12  months  of  uninterrupted 
employment. 


5.  All  steady  employees  who  come  under  the  scope  of  this 

agreement  shall  be  guaranteed  steady  employment 
throughout  the  life  of  this  contract. 

6.  The  basic  gang  employed  by  the  employer  hereunder 

shall  consist  of  3  mechanics,  2  helpers  and  1  car 
washer.  Each  of  such  men  shall  be  employed  by 
the  employer  for  2,000  hours  during  the  period  of 
1  year  covered  by  this  agreement  *  *  *. 

7.  All  skilled  employees  covered  by  this  agreement  who 

have  passed  their  probationary  period  as  herein¬ 
before  set  forth,  shall  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  52 
weeks  per  year. 

8.  *  *  *  each  of  the  said  members  of  the  said  associ¬ 

ation  in  the  employ  of  the  company  *  *  *  shall 

*  work  n°t  more  than  2,000  hours  during 
50  calendar  weeks  of  the  period  covered  by  this 
contract.  IWs  the  intent  of  the  parties  hereto  that 
the  members  of  the  association  shall  have  2  weeks’ 
vacation  with  full  pay. 

0.  Each  employee  *  *  *  will  be  offered  2,000  hours 
of  work  during  the  calendar  year.  In  addition 
to  offering  each  employee  2.000  hours  of  work,  each 
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employee  will  be  given  paid  time  off  at  times  to  be 
designated  by  the  employer  to  make  this  agreement 
conform  to  the  40-hour  provision  in  the  regular 
contract. 

10.  The  employer  guarantees  to  the  5  maintenance  men 

named  in  the  contract  between  the  parties,  dated 
November  1,  1941,  not  less  than  48  hours  of  work, 
or  the  monetary  equivalent  thereof,  in  every  week 
during  the  52-week  period  which  is  the  term  of  this 
contraot. 

11.  It  is  further  agreed  that  regular  employees  be  em¬ 

ployed  52  weeks  per  year. 

12.  Whenever  the  term  “steady  employee”  or  “steady 

employees”  shall  be  used  in  this  agreement,  it  shall 
refer  to  such  employees  of  the  employer  who  are 
guaranteed  under  this  agreement  12  months  work 
in  each  year  during  the  period  of  the  contract. 

13.  A  salesman  may  be  discharged  upon  2  weeks’  written 

notice  by  the  employer  to  the  union  *  *  * 

( slack  season,  however,  shall  not  be  deemed  a  cause 
or  a  reason  for  the  discharge  of  a  regular  salesman). 

14.  Said  employer  agrees  to  employ  said  employee  as 

_ for  a  term  of  1  year  from  the  date  hereof, 

at  a  weekly  salary  of - 


Further  examination  of  the  group  of  cases  which 
provided  the  most  substantial  guarantees  to  the 
broadest  groups  of  workers  shows  that  they  were 
for  the  most  part  cases  that  involved  small  or  me¬ 
dium-sized  groups  of  workers  (table  16),  and  that 
more  than  half  of  them  occurred  in  wholesale  and 
retail  trade  (table  17).  The  proportion  of  union¬ 
ized  establishments  was  substantially  less  in  this 
group  than  in  the  entire  group  of  196  plans. 


Table  16. — Distribution  of  56  currently  operating  plans 
guaranteeing  full-time  employment  or  wages  for  52  weeks 
a  year  to  all  workers  upon  hiring  or  upon  service  of  1  year 
or  less,  by  number  of  covered  workers 


Number  of  plans 

Number  of  wage  earners  covered 

Upon  hir¬ 
ing  or  after 
30  days  or 
less 

U  pon  ser  v- 
ieeofl  year 
or  less 

Total  _ _ 

39 

56 

Less  than  5  _  ... 

5 

5 

5  to  9  _ 

9 

12 

10  to  24  .  ...... 

9 

10 

25  to  49  ..  _ _ 

10 

15 

50  to  99  .... 

1 

3 

100  to  499  .  .  --  _ 

3 

5 

500  to  999  .  - 

1  000  to  4,999  ....... 

1 

3 

Ft  000  and  over  _  _ 

1 

Covered  employment  not  available — 

1 

2 

Table  17. — Distribution  of  56  currently  operating  plans 
guaranteeing  full-time  employment  or  wages  for  52  weeks 
a  year  to  all  workers  upon  hiring  or  upon  service  of  one 
year  or  less,  by  industry 


Industry  group 


Total _ 

Manufacturing,  total. 


Food  and  kindred  products _ 

Textile-mill  products _ 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products 
made  from  fabrics  and  similar 

materials _ _ 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied 

dustries _ 

Chemicals  and  allied  products _ 


tn- 


Nonmanufacturing,  total. 


Construction — general  contractors - 

Wholesale  trade _ 

Retail  trade _ 

Real  estate _ 

Communication _ 

Heat,  light,  and  power _ 

Services _ 


Number  of  plans 


Upon  hir¬ 
ing  or  after 
30  days, 
or  less 


39 


32 


2 

9 

14 

1 

1 


Upon  serv- 
ioe  of  1 
year,  or  less 


56 

14 


42 


2 

13 

18 

2 

1 

1 

5 


DISCONTINUED  PLANS 


A  total  of  151  plans  are  known  to  have  operated 
in  the  United  States  and  to  have  been  discontinued 
prior  to  1916,  including  the  96  which  were  in  ex¬ 
istence  for  slightly  more  than  1  year  under  th( 
provisions  of  the  Wisconsin  unemployment  com 
pensation  law  during  1934  and  1935.  The  discon 
tinued  plans  involved  total  employment  of  nearl] 
180,000,  of  which  approximately  3  percent  in 
volved  the  96  Wisconsin  plans  and  more  than  81 
percent  the  plan  of  1  large  manufacturing  concern 
The  reasons  for  their  discontinuance  have  already 
been  discussed  in  an  earlier  section. 

The  plans  that  have  been  discontinued  exhibi 
no  characteristics  essentially  different  from  tlios 
of  the  plans  which  are  still  operating.  Informa 
tion  concerning  the  number  of  wage  earners  cov 
ered  under  the  plans  (table  18),  the  coverag 
provisions  and  eligibility  requirements  of  th 
plans  (table  19),  and  the  duration  of  the  guarar 
tees  provided  (table  20),  show  the  same  genen 
picture  that  has  already  been  presented  with  r< 
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spect  to  the  plans  that  are  still  in  operation.  As 
ar  as  industry  distribution  is  concerned,  the  dis¬ 
continued  plans  show  a  substantial  scattering 
among  virtually  all  of  the  same  industries  in  which 
guaranteed  wage  or  employment  plans  continue  to 
exist  (table  21).  Aside  from  the  96  Wisconsin 
plans,  it  appears  that  plans  in  retail  and  wholesale 
trade  were  discontinued  to  a  lesser  extent  than  in 
other  industries. 

rABLE  18.  Discontinued,  guaranteed  wage  or  employment 


Number  of  wage  earners  covered 


Number 
of  discon¬ 
tinued 
plans 


l 


151 


55 


Total _ 

Total  excluding  96  plans  which  operated 
under  V\  isconsin  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  law,  1934-35 _ 

«ss  than  5 _ 

to  9 _ _  _ 

D  to  24 _ IIIIIII" 

5  to  49. 

3  to  99. 

X)  to  499 
)0  to  999 

000  to  4,999 _ IIIIIIIIII"" - 

000  and  over _ 

overed  employment  not  available _ 

'  Includes  96  Wisconsin  plans  for  which  data  are  not  available. 
^?™-~DiSCOnliIlUed  guaranteed  wage  or  employment 


Eligibility  requirements 

Number  of 
discon¬ 
tinued 
plans 

Total _ 

1  1^1 

ex,ckIud,in.g  96  l)lans  that  operated 
nder  the  W  isconsin  unemployment 
compensation  law,  1934-35 

55 

verage  open  to  all  employees 

less  binng  0r  after  service  °f  30  days  or 

OO 

Upon  service  of  3  months 

16 

Upon  service  of  6  months 

Upon  service  of  1  year  ' '  ' 

0 

Upon  service  of  to  5  years 

o 

Upon  service  of  5  years  or  more 

o 

o 

upon  selection  bv  employer 

jerage  includes  only  employees  in  “regular”' 

enargw£?n  °nly  t0  employees  in  specific' 
epartments  or  occupations 

3 

less  hlnng  or  afler  6ervice  of  30  days  or 

Upon  service  of  3  months  or  more 
-erage  confined  to  key  employees  . . . 

11 

1 

4 

ncludes  tb.  66  Wisconsin  plans,  which  are  not  shown  in  th.  body  of  the 


Table  20.— Discontinued  guaranteed  wage  or  emvloumpnt 

&S,Z7/Ura±m  01  L°b°'  % 


Duration  of  guarantee 


Total.. 


TntnieX^Udi^-96  pIans  that  operated 
under  the  Wisconsin  unemployment 
compensation  law,  1934-35 

Full  year  (52  weeks,  2,080  hours,  etc.)'.  .7. 

At  iull-time  hours  or  pay _ 

r/\  ,  less  than  full-time  hours  or  pav 

50  weeks  full-time  hours  or  pay _ 

48  weeks’  full-time  hours  or  pay 
47  weeks  full-time  hours  or  pay. 

hours  or  pay 

At  full-time  hours  or  pay _ 

oo  .  „  oJess  full-time  hours  or  pay 

?f  t‘o°  1?  ::::::: 

At  full-time  hours  or  pay. 

_  fess  than  full-time  hours  or  pay _ ----- 


Number  of 
discon¬ 
tinued 
plans 


151 


55 


s,“  w  st  i",ors  p" 


Industry  group 


Number  of 
discon¬ 
tinued 
plans 


151 


Total _ 

T°undPr  W-diDg  96cPlans  that  operated 
under  Wisconsin  State  unemployment 
compensation  law',  1934-35..  __ 

Manufacturing,  total _ 

Food  and  kindred  products _ 

1  extile-mill  products  ------ 

Apparel  and  other  finished' produets  made 
from  fabrics  and  similar  materials 
hurmture  and  finished  lumber  products” 

Paper  and  allied  products.....  .  ' 

Chemical  and  allied  products 

Kubber  products _ 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products. 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products 

^onferroua  met^B  and  their  products' . 

Machinery  (except  electrical) 

Electrical  machinery^.. 

Automobiles  and  automobile  eq'uipment 
Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries  "" 

able  onfy  oDn  1t’heC  b^isP If/broad' 7d“stry  grou^toCh  indi1Sjtry  data  ar0  avail- 
father  than  plans,  as  follows:  1Daustry  groupings,  and  by  establishments, 


Industry  group: 
Total. . 


Number  of 
eelabluhmentt 
.  176 


Manufacturing .... 
wrh%7^aIet\t‘TreunZi^tl0n'RDd  P^lic  utilities  """i  g 

^ucathmahreihiious.  medical,  etc.,  aervic*s  n 
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Table  21. — Discontinued  guaranteed  wage  or  employment 
plans  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  survey,  by  industry 
group — Continued 


Industry  group 


Number  of 
discon¬ 
tinued 
plans 


Nonmanufacturing,  total - 

Bituminous  and  other  soft-coal  mining - 

Nonmetallic  mining  and  quarrying - 

Construction — special  trade  contractors 

(subcontractors) - 

Wholesale  trade - 

Retail  trade - r - 

Highway  freight  transportation - 

W  ater  transportation - 

Heat,  light  and  power - 


EXPERIENCES  WITH  GOVERNMENT 
LEGISLATION 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  96  plans 
which  operated  for  approximately  V/2  years  un¬ 
der  the  Wisconsin  Unemployment  Act  of  1932, 
and  the  fact  that  no  plans  at  all  have  come  into 
existence  under  the  guaranteed-account  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  of  1935.  The 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  relat¬ 
ing  to  guaranteed  wage  or  employment  plans  in 
section  7  (b)  (2)  have  been  mentioned,  and  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  study  has  included  a  specific  exploration  of 
the  experience  with  this  law. 

Twenty  companies  reported  the  operation  of 
guaranteed  wage  or  employment  plans  (eight  of 
which  are  still  in  operation,  the  remainder  having 
been  discontinued,  largely  during  the  war  years) 
under  section  7  (b)  (2)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act.2  The  number  of  plans  that  have  fully 
met  the  requirements  of  the  law  is  unknown ;  none 
has  been  the  subject  of  final  court  determination. 
In  some  of  the  20  cases,  however,  there  was  some 
question  whether  the  full  requirements  of  the  law 
or  regulations  had  actually  been  met,  (a)  because 
of  apparent  failure  to  meet  the  requirement  that 

the  union  representing  the  employees  be  certified 

• 

t  Employers  who  had  filed  contracts  with  the  Wage  and  Hour 
and  Public  Contracts  Divisions  under  the  provisions  of  sec. 
7  (b)  (2)  were  included  in  the  Bureau’s  canvass;  the  Adminis¬ 
trator’s  regulations  under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  require 
that  contracts  under  sec.  7  (b)  (2)  be  filed  with  the  Wage  and 
Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions. 

Five  of  the  twenty  firms  which  reported  operation  under  sec.  7 
(b)  (2),  however,  were  not  included  in  the  list  of  companies  that 
had  filed  with  the  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts 
Divisions. 


as  bona  fide  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  (b)  because  of  contract  provisions  that  may 
not  have  met  the  full  requirements  of  the  law  (a 
matter  which  could  not  be  finally  determined  be¬ 
cause  the  plans  had  not  been  officially  commented 
upon  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts 
Divisions  or  ruled  upon  by  the  courts) ,  or  (c)  be¬ 
cause  of  failure  (in  five  cases)  to  file  contracts  as 
required  by  regulation. 

Eight  of  the  companies  which  took  advantage 
of  the  provisions  of  section  7  (b)  (2)  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Bureau's  detailed  study  of  62  cases. 
In  one  case  the  inducement  of  the  overtime  exemp¬ 
tion  was  reported  to  have  been  responsible  for  in¬ 
itiation  of  the  plan,  which  was  sponsored  by  man¬ 
agement.  In  two,  the  overtime  exemption  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  important  in  determining  man¬ 
agement’s  acceptance  of  union  proposals  for  guar¬ 
antee  plans.  In  another,  management’s  desire  for 
overtime  exemption  and  labor’s  desire  for  security 
were  reported  as  equally  important  motives.  Ir 
the  remaining  4  cases,  guarantee  plans  were  al 
ready  in  effect  or  about  to  be  put  into  effect  ir 
October  1938,  the  effective  date  of  the  Fair  Laboi 
Standards  Act,  and  were  modified  to  conform  t* 
its  provisions. 

Of  the  eight  guarantees  studied,  five  are  still  ii 
operation  (in  only  four  cases  under  7  (b)  (2),  how 
ever).  One  of  the  former  7  (b)  (2)  plans  wa 
abandoned  because  of  employee  dissatisfaction  fo 
lowing  a  drop  in  annual  earnings  during  the 
years  after  the  plan’s  inauguration.  The  eari 
ings’  decline  had  resulted  from  operation  of  tl 
annual  hours  ceiling,  some  employees  having  1 
be  laid  off  as  early  as  the  first  week  in  Novembe 
The  second  was  abandoned  because  of  the  dif 
culty  of  adhering  to  the  annual  hours  limit  und 
wartime  conditions.  The  third  was  abandon* 
because  of  the  general  uncertainty  of  operatii; 
any  guarantee  under  wartime  conditions.  In  t5 
latter  two  cases,  some  sentiment  was  reported  fr 
eventual  reinstatement  of  a  guarantee,  althou  i 
in  both  cases  union  representatives  were  lukewan 
about  the  possibility  of  the  plans  again  taking  te 
shape  of  7  (b)  (2)  arrangements  because  of  le 
elimination  of  premium  overtime  pay  and  <e 
absolute  ceiling  on  annual  hours  of  work.  In  n 
additional  case,  where  a  guarantee  is  still  in  op-- 
ation,  7  (b)  (2)  provisions  were  eliminated  n 
1942  because  of  longer  wartime  working  hours 
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The  best-known  of  the  guarantee  plans  which 
has  continued  to  operate  under  section  7  (b)  (2), 
and  the  one  which  covered  more  wage-earners  than 
any  other  7  (b)  (2)  plan,  has  been  that  of  Geo. 
A  Hormel  &  Co.,  whose  plan  antedated  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  At  the  congressional  hear¬ 
ings  on  that  act,  representatives  of  the  firm  ap¬ 
peared,  to  urge  the  inclusion  of  a  provision  which 
would  enable  it  to  preserve  its  established  <rUar- 
antee;  section  7  (b)  (2)  was  framed  to  allow  the 
continuation  of  and  to  encourage  arrangements 
of  this  kind. 

Six  of  the  eight  firms  which  operated  under  sec¬ 
tion  7  (b)  (2)  reported  some  difficulty  during  their 
experience  with  the  plan  in  balancing  man-hours 
so  that  the  annual  limitation  stipulated  in  the  law 
ivould  not  be  exceeded.  In  two  of  the  cases  it  was 
necessary  to  lay  off  employees  before  the  end  of 
he  year. 

One-third  of  the  54  employers  (of  the  entire 
?roup  of  62  studied)  did  not  invoke  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  7  (b)  (2)  in  connection  with  their 
guarantees  because  they  were  unable  to  meet  re¬ 
tirements  of  the  section  (either  the  guarantee 

>rf°rdoein  °r  leSS  emPloyment  than  the  stipu- 
a  d  -.,080  hours,  or  no  bargaining  unit  existed 

the  plant)  or  because  by  the  nature  of  its  busi¬ 
ness  the  firm  was  not  subject  to  the  Fair  Labor 
standards  Act.  Other  reasons  for  failure  to  take 
dvantage  of  the  provisions  of  7  (b)  (2)  reported 
iss  frequently  were  union  opposition  to  elimina- 


tion  of  preimum  overtime  payments  and  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  controlling  employees’  annual  hours  to 
conform  to  the  2,080-hour  limitation.  A  We 
proportion  of  the  employers  who  did  not  invoke 

section  7  (b)  (2)  were  not  acquainted  with  its 
provisions.3 

Chiefly  because  of  unfamiliarity  with  its  provi¬ 
sions,  very  few  of  the  employers  or  union  officials 
interviewed  had  suggestions  to  make  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  provisions  or  administrative  inter¬ 
pretations  of  section  7  (b)  (2).  Three  employers 
suggested  the  removal  of  the  2,080-hour  ceiling  on 
hours  and  the  substitution  of  an  annual  overtime 
penalty  provision  for  hours  beyond  this  point, 
our  suggested  that  the  provisions  of  7  (b)  121 
e  made  applicable  to  nonunion  as  well  as  to  union 
employees.  It  was  also  suggested  that  the  secur¬ 
ing  of  interpretations  or  rulings  on  the  legality 
of  guaranteed  wage  proposals  from  the  Wage  and 
our  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions  be  facili¬ 
tated  and  that  such  action  be  taken  before  con¬ 
tracts  were  signed  or  went  into  effect.  Two  em¬ 
ployers  and  one  union  official  suggested  that  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  an  annual  guarantee,  the  section  provide 
for  a  guarantee  of  minimum  hours  per  week.  In 
general,  union  officials  were  reluctant  to  consider 
giving  up  premium  overtime  rates  for  a  guaran¬ 
teed  wage  or  employment  plan. 

3  No  special  reasons  for  not  utilizing  7  (hi  C9i 
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APPENDIX  F-ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS  OF  GUARANTEED  WAGES 

I.  INTRODUCTION 


World  War  II  brought  full  employment  to  the 
American  people.  The  coming  of  peace  holds 
forth  the  promise  of  a  high  level  of  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  production  demand  for  some  time 
to  come.  But  no  one  can  today  forget  how  in 
the  dozen  years  before  Pearl  Harbor  the  Ameri¬ 
can  economy  was  plagued  with  widespread  un- 
employment  and  idle  machine  capacity — with  an 
attendant  loss  of  money  income  to  all  classes  of 
society,  and  a  reduction  in  human  living  stand¬ 
ards  so  calamitous  as  to  threaten  the  foundations 
of  our  democratic  way  of  life.  It  is  now  abun¬ 
dantly  clear  that  involuntary  idleness  cost  the 
Amei  ican  people  the  equivalent  of  some  $300,000  - 
000,000  of  real  income  in  the  decade  prior  to  the 
war.  The  tragedy,  suffering,  and  frustration  of 
the  depressed  1930’s  will  not,  and  need  not,  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  recur. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  therefore,  that  sta¬ 
bility  at  high  levels  of  employment  and  produc- 
:ion  will  continue  to  be  the  number  one  domestic 
Jconomic  goal  of  all  the  community— business, 
a  or,  agriculture,  and  the  Government 
Paradoxically,  the  United  States,  one  of  the 
youngest  and  most  vigorous  of  all  advanced  na- 
ional  economies,  seems  throughout  much  of  its 
ecorded  history  to  have  experienced  amono-  the 
iighest  rates  of  unemployment  of  all  the  nations 
f  the  world.  In  the  great  depression  following 
9  our  percentage  of  unemployment  exceeded 
bat  of  all  other  nations,  not  even  being  surpassed 
y  the  German  Weimar  Republic.  In  the  recov- 
ry  years  just  preceding  World  War  II  we  barely 
gained  the  1929  level  of  real  output,  having 
asted  in  unemployment  a  decade  of  potential 
improvements  in  our  standard  of  living 
Even  before  World  War  I,  the  percentage  range 

unemployment  in  this  country  seems  to  have  run 
jout  double  that  of  a  country  ]jke  Britain  In 

ldition  to  having  greater  amplitude  of  cyclical 
actuations  (and  somewhat  more  frequent  business 
esj,  the  American  economy  has  also  been  char¬ 


acterized  by  far  greater  seasonal  swings.  Besides 
there  is  some  evidence  that  the  range  of  cyclical 
variation  has  been  getting  worse  rather  than  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  course  of  recent  decades. 

No  single  line  of  attack  can  be  relied  upon  in 
the  batt  e  against  depression.  In  addition  to  a 
full  employment  program,  with  its  many-sided  and 
continuing  policies,  the  Government  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  with  its  social  security  and  welfare  measures 
to  ameliorate  the  human  burdens  of  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Nor  can  business,  agriculture  and  labor 
stand  by  passively  relegating  to  the  public  au¬ 
thorities  all  responsibility  and  action  designed  to 
promote  over-all  stability  in  jobs  and  production. 

One  device  aimed  at  mitigating  the  instability 
o  production  and  pay  rolls  is  the  policy  of  guar¬ 
anteed  wages.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to 
give  an  economic  analysis  of  proposals  which  have 
been  put  forward  under  this  general  heading. 

BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  GUARANTEED  WAGE 
PROPOSALS 

The  programs  initiated  by  private  enterprise 
to  moderate  irregularities  in  production  and  em¬ 
ployment  actually  antedate  by  well  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  the  explicit  acceptance  by  Govern¬ 
ment  (m  the  Employment  Act  of  1946)  of  its  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  combat  depressions.  Particularly 
after  the  sharp  1921  post-World  War  I  recession 
in  pay  rolls  and  production,  various  forward-look¬ 
ing  corporations  began  to  institute  voluntary  wage 
guarantee  plans  of  one  sort  or  another.  Others 
without  explicitly  guaranteeing  wages  or  employ¬ 
ment,  made  strong  efforts  to  smooth  out  the  pattern 
ot  their  operations  so  as  to  provide  more  con¬ 
tinuous  annual  employment. 

Some  of  these  plans  may  have  involved  over- 
ambit  ious  altruism.  Others  may  have  represented 
ill-conceived  paternalism,  covertly  directed  against 
the  organization  of  unions  and  the  development 
of  collective  bargaining.  In  any  case,  most  of  these 
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schemes  were  short-lived,  many  foundering  on  the 
rock  of  the  great  post- 1929  depression.  Does  this 
mean  that  they  were  failures?  Not  necessarily. 
In  an  era  when  governmental  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  had  not  yet  been  enacted,  these  plans  often 
aimed  at  softening  the  burden  of  unemployment 
for  at  least  a  limited  time.  They  served  as  a  first 
wall  of  defense  against  depression ;  the  fact  that 
these  bulwarks  were  breached  does  not  mean  that 
they  were  not  of  considerable  value.  Also,  in  all 
fairness  it  should  be  said  that  the  enactment  of 
governmentally-provided  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation  reduced  the  pressing  need  for  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  plans. 

While  the  great  depression  of  the  early  1930’s 
spelled  the  end  of  many  of  the  earlier  guaranteed 
wage  plans,  it  at  the  same  time  emphasized  in 
the  minds  of  everyone  the  great  need  for  job  se¬ 
curity.  And  during  the  recovery  years  of  the  last 
decade,  an  increasing  number  of  additional  com¬ 
panies  initiated  new  guaranteed  wage  plans. 

Organized  labor — in  part  stimulated  by  the  late 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt— begin  to  develop  an  in¬ 
terest  in  wage  guarantees  during  the  years  just 
prior  to  World  War  II.  At  the  present  time,  many 
guaranteed  wage  programs  are  embodied  in  man¬ 
agement-labor  collective  bargaining  contracts. 
Many  unions  in  industries  not  covered  by  such 
contracts  have  indicated  an  intention  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  this  device. 

ORIGIN  OF  PRESENT  STUDY 

In  1944,  at  the  peak  of  the  war  effort,  several 
labor  unions  presented  a  request  for  a  wage  guar¬ 
antee  to  the  War  Labor  Board.  The  War  Labor 
Board  ruled  against  the  establishment  at  that  time 
of  so  important  a  new  precedent  in  Ajnerican  labor 
relations.  On  the  occasion  of  their  refusal  to  grant 
the  United  Steelworkers’  request,  the  board  mem¬ 
bers  indicated  their  interest  in  the  proposal,  and 
recommended  that  the  whole  problem  be  given 
careful  study.  Early  in  1945,  President  Roosevelt 
requested  that  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Office 
of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion  make  a 
study  of  guaranteed  wage  plans  as  a  means  of  reg¬ 
ularizing  production  and  stabilizing  employment. 
In  making  its  investigation  into  the  whole  prob¬ 
lem  of  guaranteed  wages,  the  OWMR  proposed : 

1.  Examination  of  specific  experience  with  guar¬ 
anteed  wage  plans. 


2.  Analysis  of  methods  and  possibilities  of  reg¬ 
ularizing  production  and  stabilizing  employment. 

3.  Inquiry  on  cost  of  various  types  of  wage 
guaranties. 

4.  Analysis  of  economic  effect  of  guaranteed 
wages. 

5.  Examination  of  relation  of  guaranteed  wage 
plans  to  other  economic  measures  also  intended  to 
stabilize  or  increase  the  national  income. 

In  connection  primarily  with  the  last  two  of 
these  points  the  authors  of  this  report  have  been 
asked  to  make  a  general  theoretical  analysis  of  the 
economics  of  guaranteed  wages  and  its  relations  to 
other  policies.  In  doing  so,  we  have  not  consid¬ 
ered  it  fruitful  to  attempt  a  review  of  the  volum¬ 
inous  literature  on  the  subject,  nor  to  present  a 
well-rounded  factual  and  quantitative  picture  of 
the  status  and  prospects  of  guaranteed  wages. 
This  we  can  best  leave  to  others.  Early  in  our  in¬ 
vestigations  it  became  clear  that  the  greatest  serv¬ 
ice  we  might  hope  to  render  lay  in  bringing 
under  analysis  and  focusing  attention  on  certain 
relatively  neglected — but  crucial — aspects  of  the 
problem. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  these  is  the  need  for 
a  critical  examination  of  the  repercussions  of  guar¬ 
anteed  wages  upon  the  level  of  aggregate  demand 
and  upon  the  business  cycle.  Hardly  less  impor¬ 
tant  is  an  examination  of  the  economic  principles 
and  patterns  of  pricing  which  society  needs  tc 
keep  in  view  in  order  to  achieve  the  most  efficienl 
use  of  our  human  and  capital  resources,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  wastes  of  unstable  production,  and  th( 
equitable  distribution  of  the  burdens  of  unavoid 
able  idleness.  These  two  motifs — business  cycl< 
and  aggregate  demand  aspects  of  guarantee* 
wages,  and  efficient,  equitable  use  of  our  nationa 
resources — run  through  all  our  analysis,  not  onh 
in  their  relationships  to  each  other,  but  als 
against  the  background  of  other  public  and  privat 
economic  policies. 

We  have  not  considered  it  our  primary  respor 
sibility  to  spell  out  in  any  detail  a  specific  prograr 
of  action.  We  have  been  primarily  concerned  wit 
general  economic  analysis.  In  chapter  VI  we  d 
put  forward  certain  recommendations,  which  v 
believe  represent  policies  which  are  economical! 
sound  in  the  light  of  our  analysis.  Needless  to  sa; 
these  recommendations — and  indeed  all  of  oi 
judgments  and  findings — are  put  forward  only  < 
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”  n°P‘ mj0ns  as  “iivdual  citizens  and  econo- 

‘  t  T  'eJV  ,°  n°‘  necessari,y  represent  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Office  of  War 

obligation  and  Reconversion,  or  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Research  Staff  under  the  direction  of  Murray 

,  Latlmer:  In  Part  our  recommendations  over¬ 
lap  or  are  similar  to  those  in  Mr.  Latimer’s  final 
report.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  here  the 
stimulus  of  discussion  with  him  and  his  staff,  even 
though  we  were  not  always  able  to  agree  fully 
upon  final  formulation  of  principle  and  emphasis 


description  of  guaranteed 

WAGE  PLANS 

Here  at  the  beginning  it  is  well  to  ask  exactly 
at  is  meant  by  “guaranteed  wages.”  No  simple 
inswer  can  be  given  because  of  the  extreme  variety 

,  P,ns  ^hat  one  company  or  another  has  intro- 
luced  under  this  general  heading  in  the  last  quar- 

l°H,ariHtUry-  A !  the  °ne  eXtreme>  ™  observe 
s  little  more  than  a  pious  declaration  of  the 

ampany  s  intention  to  make  efforts  to  stabilize  its 

reduction  so  as  to  provide  steady  jobs  and  in- 

>mes  At  the  other  extreme,  a  company  may  have 

gned  a  legal  collective  bargaining  contract  with 

union  agreeing  to  guarantee  45  or  even  52  weeks 

work  per  year  to  almost  all  of  its  employees. 

ennhr  *  be®t'known  PIans  associated  in 
e  public  s  mind  with  the  guaranteed  wage-those 

the  Hormel,  the  Nunn-Bush,  and  the  Procter 
Gamble  companies-differ  materially  in  form 
d  substance.  Because  there  are  so  many  descrip- 
'US  of  the  various  guaranteed  wage  plans  avail¬ 
ed  tb  n°' Pr°P0Se  to  discuss  bere  (except  very 
e%)  the  different  features  involved  in  such 
ms  preferring  to  refer  the  reader  interested  in 
ails  and  in  particular  concerns’  plans  to  Hip 
uminous  literature  on  the  subject/ 
y  a  guaranteed  wage  plan,  we  shall  not  neces- 
y  mean  an  annual  Wage  plan.  Conceivably, 

Issued  or  will  shortly  j’  *  oohings  Institution  either 

»nd  Wages  (Andover  19471  °°k’  The  Uuarantee  of 

‘Phy  prepared  bv  the  U  S  nin!  /  *  °Ut’  See  aIso  the  l,ib' 

« A„„s;,.VK‘r:Co,'sop' i,,r"  r°- 

ring  the  Worker’s  lnrnm»  -  o ,  \  !  °ther  ProI>osnl8  for 
-  book  by  J.  Chernick  and  ■"«»  the 

^ages  University  of  Minnesota  An' 


the  employer’s  commitment  to  maintain  workers’ 

—  ”'8ht  T  £°r  l0"^  Orations  tot, 

cycle  °Ver  the  whole  01  the  b“siness 

set  un  wth,  f"  guaranteed  wage  plans  are 
unit  of  H  calendar  year  as  the  fundamental 
wish  to  BUt  "ot  “frequently,  a  firm  may 

or  only  ntT’r”  f0r  onJy  6  “ontta 
11  y  or  1 he  whole  of  a  season.  Our  analysis 

will  apply  also  to  such  plans,  but  we  exclude  from 
ur  consideration  programs  concerned  with  insur¬ 
ing  only  a  full  week’s  work  or  any  period  less 

than,  say,  a  quarter  of  a  year.  1 

alt  “some  f  the  gUarantee  mV  var y  consider 
y  •  Some  films  may  insure  a  certain  number  of 

weeks  employment  at  unspecified  job  assignments 
and  wages;  or  more  often,  there  may  be  a  crUar 
antee  Of  a  certain  number  of  specified  pay  checks- 

tortoet  TCmi  Sh°UM  fi"d  that  !t  has  no  dufea 

has  boundTtsTf  i  PC  °r”-  DsUaliy’  if  a  firm 
as  bound  itself  to  continue  a  worker’s  income  it 

wtll  cast  about  for  some  work  for  him  to  do,  even 

If  it  is  of  a  low-productivity  character  or  of  a 

irren  y  unprofitable  and  unremunerative  sort 

But  where  even  this  is  lacking,  the  corporation 

JF  ees  to  maintain  the  incomes  of  the  workers 

who  are  included  under  the  guarantee.  The  guar- 

afent  7™  eC°meS  “  th‘S  Case  the  Precise  equiy- 

mainta IZ “““Plojuient  compensation, 
maintained  for  the  duration  of  the  guarantee. 

Often  the  plan  provides  for  the  maintenance  of 
ncome  payments  from  week  to  week  at  a  steadier 
rate  than  hours  of  employment,  the  overtime  of 
some  periods  being  balanced  against  the  hours  of 
underemployment  through  other  weeks  of  the 
year  Under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  any 
weekly  hours  of  work  in  excess  of  40  are  usually 
to  be  paid  for  at  a  one-and-a-half  overtime  rate; 
but  that  act  did  provide  for  a  partial  relaxation 
of  such  penalty  overtime  rates  in  cases  where  a 
collective  bargaining  contract  is  in  force  guaran- 
teeing  certain  minimum  hours  of  total  yearly 
employment.  J  y 

Not  infrequently,  guaranteed  wage  plans  are 
associated  with  various  wage -incentive  or  profit- 
sharing  programs.  In  addition  to  the  steadily 
maintained  periodic  wage  payments,  there  may 

’SMS?  5  KV 
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also  be  supplementary  bonus  or  wage  payments 
at  longer  intervals  of  time.  Ihe  total  remuneia- 
tion  of  the  workers  may  be  geared  to  their  pro¬ 
ductivity,  to  corporate  profitability,  or  to  the 
value  of  production  and  sales. 

So  much  for  the  form  of  the  plan,  whether  it 
(a)  guarantees  employment,  or  (&)  guarantees 
wage  income,  or  (c)  involves  profit-sharing  and 
various  “flexible-wage”  features.  Equally  im¬ 
portant  are  the  other  various  features  and  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  guarantee,  such  as  the  following: 

(1)  Limitation  of  coverage.  What  workers 
are  covered?  Are  only  those  who  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  2  years,  1  year,  or  6  months  covered?  Or 
are  only  workers  of  certain  skills  and  departments 
covered  ? 

(2)  Limitation  of  weeks  per  year.  Are  a  full 
years’  work  and  income  (2,080  hours  per  year, 
52  weeks  at  40  hours  per  week)  guaranteed?  Or 
are  only,  say,  45  weeks  of  work  guaranteed? 

(3)  Limitation  on  duration  of  guarantee. 
What  is  the  duration  and  legal  character  of  the 
guarantee?  One  prominent  plan  guarantees  48 
weeks  per  year  of  work  to  all  of  its  employees  of 
more  than  2  years’  standing,  but  the  guarantee 
is  a  unilateral  one  which  the  company  reserves 
the  right  to  discontinue  at  any  time  it  may  wish 
to  do  so.  Other  guarantees  may  run  from  the 
first  of  the  year  to  the  last,  and  may  be  embodied 
in  a  collective  bargaining  contract  with  a  union. 
Still  others  may  be  binding  upon  the  company, 
but  terminable  after  it  has  given  a  year’s  or  6 
months’  notice. 

The  possible  costliness,  benefits,  and  hther  quan¬ 
titative  economic  effects  of  guaranteed  wages  all 
depend  very  much  upon  the  type  of  guarantees 
which  are  adopted— upon  their  degree  of  cover¬ 
age,  the  hours  guaranteed,  and  the  duration  of  the 
guarantee.  To  avoid  a  tedious  catalog  of  the 
various  plans  that  are  conceivable  or  now  in  force 
we  shall  find  it  convenient  to  outline  a  few  possible 
guaranteed  wage  plans,  in  terms  of  which  our 
exposition  may  be  facilitated.  This  does  not  imply 
any  approval  of  the  particular  details  embodied 
in  these  examples.  They  are  set  out  simply  as 
hypothetical  cases : 

Example  1:  For  each  calendar  or  fiscal  year, 
the  company  agrees — in  a  legally  or  morally 
binding  fashion— to  provide  some  number  of 
weeks,  say  45,  of  full-time  pay  (or  its  equivalent 


spread  over  the  year)  to  a  specified  group  of 
workers,  selected  by  seniority  or  length  of  previ¬ 
ous  service.  The  contract  or  agreement  may,  or 
may  not,  be  renewed  for  the  following  year  and 
its  coverage  and  hours  of  guarantee  may  be  altered, 
provided  notice  to  that  effect  is  given  at  least  3 
months  prior  to  the  end  of  the  contract  year. 

In  this  case,  if  the  corporation  encountered  a 
sudden  slump  very  early  in  the  year  it  might  be 
obliged  to  incur  the  costs  of  maintaining  income 
for  a  period  of  almost  a  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  decline  in  its  sales  came  late  in  the  year, 
the  company  might  be  able  to  reduce  its  pay  roll 
in  very  short  oi'der. 

It  would  run  the  risk  of  having  to  maintain, 
on  the  average,  substantial  wage  payments  for 
something  like  6  months  after  a  decline  in  its 
revenues. 

Example  2 :  This  is  the  same  as  example  1  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  contract  or  agreement  does  not  run 
from  the  beginning  of  one  fiscal  year  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  next.  Instead,  the  guarantee  runs  on 
indefinitely— until  the  company  gives  12  months’ 
notice  of  its  intention  to  discontinue  the  guarantee 
or  change  the  extent  of  its  coverage. 

One  could  imagine  a  plan  identical  to  example  S 
except  that  the  period  of  termination  notice  is 
reduced  to,  say  6  months. 

Example  3 :  This  could  be  like  either  of  th< 
above  two  plans,  but  with  the  extra  limitation  thai 
the  employer’s  wage  liability  to  workers  laid  ol 
should  never  exceed  in  any  year,  say,  10  percen 
of  the  guaranteed  pay  roll.  In  most  years,  thi 
would,  in  fact,  provide  100-percent  income  securit 
to  all  workers.  But  in  a  very  bad  year,  when  th 
number  of  idle  workers  became  very  high,  then  tt 
employer’s  liability  would  have  an  upper  limi 
In  this  event,  the  laid-off  workers  would  have  1 
share  in  some  manner  the  amount  available  f< 
wage  payments  within  the  limitation  of  the  . 
percent  liability. 

Obviously  all  sorts  of  variations  could  be  a 
tached  to  each  of  these  illustrative  cases.  All  thr 
examples  have  this  much  in  common:  They  e 
hance  the  job  and  income  security  of  workers  for 
least  a  limited  time  into  the  future;  and  they  r 
volve  the  employer  in  the  risk  that,  for  a  limit 
time  at  least,  he  may  be  obliged  to  maintain  h 
wage  outpayments  even  if  his  sales  revenue  fas 
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off  sharply.  However,  the  employer  has  not  ob- 
gated  himself  to  incur  unlimited  losses  for  an 
unlimited  period;  after  the  period  specified  under 
the  terms  of  the  contract,  his  guarantee  terminates  : 
and,  of  course,  after  these  same  periods  of  time’ 

the  worker  may  find  himself  jobless  and  without 
a  current  pay  check. 

One  point  requires  notice  and  emphasis  at  this 
place  Whale  the  letter  of  the  guarantee  may 
specify  that  the  employer’s  liability  ends  after  the 
e  of  termination,  management  and  unions  both 
are  well  aware  that  there  will  be  considerable 
soctal  pressure  upon  the  employer  to  renew  his 
ruarantee  and  to  maintain  employment  longer 
•han  specified  in  the  contract.  This  explains  why 
nany  financially  strong  companies,  who  do  not 
loubt  their  own  ability  to  finance  guaranteed 
rages  for  the  first  year  of  a  serious  depression,  are 
lerertheless  reluctant  to  offer  even  a  limited  guar- 
ntee.  Not  without  cause,  they  fear  that  such  a 
united  commitment  may  put  them  on  the  spot 
fter  the  period  of  guarantee  is  over.  They  realize 
iat  even  those  companies  which  guarantee  noth- 
ig  are  under  more  or  less  powerful  internal  and 
rternal  pressure  to  minimize  lay-offs;  but  they 
so  realize  that  such  pressures  are  not  brought  to 
i  sharp  a  focus  as  would  be  the  case  under  a  guar- 
1  ee  wage  plan.  In  the  following  discussion 
e  shall,  on  occasion,  have  to  go  beyond  the  legalis- 

'  etter  of  ?he  guarantee  commitment  to  the  fur- 
er  economic  implications. 


SOME  PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS 

Before  discussing  in  detail  the  outline  of  our 
>nomic  analysis  in  the  following  chapters,  we 
do  well  to  clear  the  air  with  a  brief  state- 

nt  of  certain  fundamental  preliminary  conclu- 

ns. 

>irst  the  guaranteed  wage  is  not  a  cure-all  for 
'  problem  of  business  cycle  unemployment- 
could  it  ever  approach  near  to  being  one. 
aggerated  claims,  overstating  its  importance 
advantages,  do  more  harm  than  good.  At  the 
F  beginning,  we  wish  to  state  for  the  record- 
*  J  and  esplicitly-that  if  it  ever  had  to  come 
^  choice  between  guaranteed  wages  and  other 
ortant  depression  and  anticyclical  public  and 
ate  policies,  such  as  our  system  of  unemploy- 


men  insurance,4  our  social  security  programs,  or 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  then  it  would  be  Guar¬ 
anteed  wages  that  would  have  to  be  rejected  We 
do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  As  will  become 
abundantly  clear  from  the  pages  that  follow,  we 
do  not  see  any  necessary  conflict  between  guaran- 
teed  wages  and  other  needed  Government  policies. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  guaranteed 
wages  can  be  integrated  with  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  so  as  to  strengthen  income  security.  Also 

fiJn  T  V16W  that  Suaranteed  wages  can  be 
financed  so  as  to  contribute  something  toward 

business  cycle.*6  °f  b°°m  “d  sl““P  in 

® r°f d’  1although  the  Primary  motivation  for 
b  «  anteed  wages  comes  from  wage-earners’  fear 
of  business  cycle  unemployment,  our  studies  lead 
s  to  the  following  somewhat  paradoxical  conclu¬ 
sion.  In  a  world  of  high  effective  demand  and  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  where  there  is  no  problem  of 
chronic  or  depression  unemployment-in  such  a 
world  guaranteed  wages  might  make  its  greatest 
contribution:  by  stabilizing  seasonal  and  other 
short  rhythms  m  production  and  by  equitably 
allocating  the  economic  burden  of  the  residual 
amount  of  unavoidable  idleness  and  unemploy¬ 
ed.  This  conclusion  emphasizes  all  the  more 
the  importance  of  a  full  employment  program, 
within  the  pattern  of  which  the  guaranteed  wa<re 
can  play  a  significant  role.  Under  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  lay-off  on  short  notice,  the  employer  finds 
himself  with  insufficient  financial  incentive  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  costly  efforts  which  are  necessary  for 
thoroughgoing  stabilization.  What  are  trulv 
overhead  costs  to  society  often  appear  to  the  em¬ 
ployer  as  avoidable  variable  costs,  with  the  result 
that  enlightened  competition  does  not  lead  to  the 
economically  most  efficient  use  of  resources. 

The  view  that  the  single  individual  firm,  even  a 
arge  one,  can  by  good  intentions  and  clever  poli- 
cies  substantial  contribute  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  business  cycle,  we  are  compelled  by  economic 
analysis  and  all  the  available  empirical  data  to 

prescn^uimnploymen^^ngur^nce  iTT'  *”  ^ 

ssis 

8tltnfimr  P  oyment  Insurance,  or  as  an  argument  for  sub¬ 

stituting  guaranteed  wages  or  any  other  alternatives  1„  ».! 
of  unemployment  Insurance.  “  ln  Plac* 
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discard  in  the  beginning.  No  one  enterprise  is 
secure  enough  or  powerful  enough  to  withstand 
and  modify  the  great  swings  of  general  business 

activity. 

In  our  judgment,  there  is  scarcely  more  validity 
in  the  hope  that  gradually,  by  more  and  more 
firms  voluntarily  extending  the  scope  of  then 
stabilization  activities,  we  shall  approach  finally 
to  a  condition  of  continuing  high  employment  in¬ 
come  and  production.  As  we  shall  show  later, 
there  is  every  good  reason  for  looking  with  ap¬ 
proval  upon  a  redoubling  of  the  efforts  of  manage¬ 
ment,  on  its  own  initiative,  toward  ironing  out 
its  employment  and  production  fluctuations. 
And  when  a  considerable  number  of  firms  have 
carried  through  bold,  imaginative,  and  well-con¬ 
ceived  stabilization  programs,  considerable  prog¬ 
ress  will  have  been  made  toward  reducing  the 
costs  of  economic  idleness.  But  by  far  the  great¬ 
est  progress  that  will  have  been  made  is  likely  to 
be  in  connection  with  unemployment  arising  from 
seasonal  and  other  rhythms  of  business  activity 
of  shorter  duration  than  that  of  the  business  cycle. 

From  a  dispassionate  appraisal  of  the  efficacy 
of  guaranteed  wages,  the  device  would  appear  to 
be,  by  itself  alone,  a  weak  reed  upon  which  to 
rely  in  an  attack  on  such  widespread  unemploy¬ 
ment  as  our  economy  has  encountered  in  recent 
years.  Indeed,  it  would  be  nothing  less  than 
tragic  if,  by  management  initiative  or  govern¬ 
mental  and  trade-union  pressure,  an  ambitious 
program  of  guaranteed  wages  was  undertaken 
without  at  the  same  time  instituting  other  more 
important  programs  of  government  and  business 
designed  to  promote  high  and  stable  levels  of  pro¬ 
duction,  income  and  employment. 

While  it  is  conceivable  that  an  ambitious  pro¬ 
gram  of  universal  wage  guarantees  would 
diminish  the  intensity  of  minor  fluctuations,  such 
as  occurred  in  1924  and  1927,  there  is  danger  that 
it  might  be  financed  in  a  manner  that  would  in¬ 
tensify  such  deep  and  cumulative  recessions  as 
that  of  1929.  The  relationship  between  guar¬ 
anteed  wages  and  the  sharp  recessions  of  the 
1920-21  or  1987-38  type  are  by  no  means  easy  to 
appraise.  If  other  governmental  measures  were 
not  instituted  to  cope  with  depressions,  sober 
quantitative  appraisal  of  the  relationship  of  pay 
rolls  to  corporate  net  worth  shows  that  insolvency 
and  bankruptcy  could  well  be  the  price  of  any 


guaranteed  wage  program  which  was  not  care¬ 
fully  limited  in  its  coverage  and  duration.  Busi¬ 
ness,  even  large  business,  is  not  the  master  of  its 
fate  where  the  business  cycle  is  concerned. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  be  content  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  chaotic  status  quo.  For  if  we  look  at, 
say,  the  automobile  industry,  which  very  prop¬ 
erly  stands  out  in  the  public’s  mind  as  typifying 
the  very  essence  of  our  industrial  society,  the 
picture  we  see  is  far  from  reassuring.  Auto¬ 
mobile  production  is  an  efficient  undertaking,  pay¬ 
ing  higher  wages  than  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
yet  through  greater  productivity  able  to  undersell 
all  other  countries  on  a  free-trade  basis.  It  is 
and  has  been  a  relatively  profitable  industry.  An 
important  part  of  its  total  output  is  under  the 
control  of  three  giant  corporations,  each  of  which 
has  presented  typical  chapters  in  American  in¬ 
dustrial  life :  the  self-contained  growth  of  Henry 
Ford’s  great  enterprise,  the  evolution  after  Whrld 
War  I  of  the  vast  General  Motors  Corporation, 
and  the  post-1929  emergence  to  full  stature  of  the 
Chrysler  organization.  In  addition  the  recent 
war  has  placed  the  remaining  smaller  independent 
producers  in  a  comparatively  favorable  financial 
position. 

But  if  we  look  more  closely  we  see  that  it  is  an 
industry  that  lives  dangerously.  Stocks  of  fin¬ 
ished  cars  and  of  parts  and  raw  materials  are 
literally  measured  in  terms  of  days  and  weeks  of 
production  rather  than  in  terms  of  months  and 
years.  The  continuance  of  production  hinges  on 
a  precarious  scheduling  of  thousands  of  compo¬ 
nents  produced  in  hundreds  of  separate  plants. 
This  elaborate  division  of  labor  and  interdepen¬ 
dence,  which  we  hardly  notice  in  ordinary  times, 
makes  for  efficiency  but  at  the  cost  of  vulner¬ 
ability — as  was  revealed  in  the  postwar  disorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  industry. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  use  of  automobile  ser¬ 
vices,  as  measured  by  passenger  rides  or  gasoline 
consumption,  fluctuates  only  moderately  over  the 
year  and  even  over  the  ups-and-downs  of  the 
business  cycle,  the  flow  of  automobile  productioi 
proceeds  in  much  more  fitful  jerks  and  starts,  a 
dictated  bv  the  vagaries  of  consumer  and  deale 
ordering  and  the  march  of  the  business  cycle.  I 
consequence,  the  employment  record  of  the  ir 
d  us  try — the  job  experience  of  the  workers  attache 
to  the  industry— can  almost  be  termed  a  shockin 
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one.  Even  in  relatively  good  times  workers  often 
spend  considerable  time  waiting  to  be  called  back 
to  their  jobs.  In  depression  the  production  of 
autos  and  trucks  may  decline  to  a  quarter  of  the 
prosperity  levels. 

To  say  that  the  situation  is  a  shocking  one  is  not 
to  imply  that  any  one  group  of  individuals  or  or¬ 
ganization  is  to  blame  or  that  the  record  of  this 
industry  is  worse  than  that  of  many  others.  Diff¬ 
erent  companies  have  at  various  times  made  de¬ 
termined  efforts  to  iron  out  their  fluctuations  in 
production.  The  whole  industry  together  has 
attempted  to  reduce  seasonal  variations  by  means 
of  rescheduling  the  time  of  introducing  new 
models  and  of  holding  auto  shows.  The  results 
have  been  disappointingly  meager.  Clearly  the 
historically  developed  institutional  structure  of 
the  industry  and  of  our  unstable  American  econ¬ 
omy  must  be  blamed  for  the  unsatisfactory  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  industry’s  performance  with  respect  to 
production  stability.  Under  the  existing  set-up 
no  one  company  has  the  financial  incentive  or  abil¬ 
ity  to  provide  steady  jobs  and  income. 

For  a  cure  to  the  fluctuations  in  auto  production 
over  the  business  cycle,  we  must  properly  look  else¬ 
where.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  for,  and  to 
ask  of  management  and  labor,  that  measures  be 
taken  and  practices  be  altered  to  moderate  the 
inci  ence  of  irregular  and  seasonal  employment 
ind  of  economic  idleness.  This  may  require  many 
ar-sweeping  changes  in  the  organization  of  the 
mdustry:  increases  in  inventories  and  storage 
facilities,  limitation  on  undue  coddling  of  con¬ 
sumers’  desires  with  respect  to  modification  of  style 
md  model  changes,  perhaps  acceptance  of  lower 
lourly  wage  rates  in  exchange  for  higher  annual 
armngs.  Conceivably,  such  a  program  of 
borough-going  seasonal  stabilization  might  even 
aise  costs  and  prices  to  the  consumer.  None  of 
ese  measures  would  be  easy  and  none  would  be 
ostless.  But  in  a  real  over-all  sense  the  costs 
re  less  than  those  of  idleness  under  the  present 
egime  of  instability,  where  the  burden  falls  upon 
lose  least  able  to  bear  it,  the  workers. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  in  the  not  too  distant 
dure  all  parts  of  the  industry  will  look  back  and 
onder  that  the  present  day  wastes  of  idleness 
ere  even  for  an  instant  tolerated  ?  We  believe 
>  •  But  in  taking  this  viewpoint,  we  do  not  mean 


to  imply  that  such  a  happy  state  of  affairs  will 
come  into  existence  simply  by  forcing  the  indus¬ 
try,  through  Government  legislation  or  collective 
ai gaining  pressure,  speedily  to  guarantee  wages 
for  substantially  all  employees.  Unless  a  general 
many-sided  attack  is  made  upon  the  problem  of 
business  cycle  stabilization,  together  with  a  step- 
by-step  industry-wide  attack  upon  seasonal  in¬ 
stability  of  production,  guaranteed  wage  plans  are 
likely  to  be  so  costly  as  to  be  doomed  to  failure. 

It  is  this  dilemma— that  the  present  day  deeply- 
rooted  wastes  of  instability  are  economically 
intolerable  but  cannot  simply  be  legislated  out  of 
existence— with  which  this  report  is  concerned. 

PROPOSED  OUTLINE  OF  ANALYSIS 

Of  the  five  divisions  of  the  study  of  guaranteed 
wages  mentioned  earlier,  our  report  is  naturally 
concerned  with  the  final  two :  an  analysis  of  the 
economic  effects  of  guaranteed  wages,  and  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  such  plans  in  relation  to  other  eco¬ 
nomic  measures  designed  to  stabilize  or  increase 
the  national  income.  Such  an  analysis  is  a  neces- 

^arJ-«U^^emen^  a  s^Ucty  °f  specific  experience 
in  different  concerns  and  different  industries. 

The  whole  is  more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 
Particular  firms  may  have  success  with  the  guar- 
anteed  wage,  in  part  because  they  are  the  only  ones 
offering  workers  its  advantages.  The  total  eco¬ 
nomic  impact  of  such  plans  might  be  negligible,  or 
if  overly  ambitious  or  too  “soundly”  financed,  the 
device  might  even  prove  harmful  to  over-all  sta¬ 
bility.  If  wage  guarantees  discourage  investment 
commitments  and  if  firms  are  induced  to  stabilize 
their  employment  at  low  levels  in  order  to  min¬ 
imize  lay-offs,  the  problem  of  reaching  and  main¬ 
taining  full  employment  could  conceivably  be 
aggravated.  Or  if  guaranteed  wages  had  the  effect 
of  attaching  workers  to  a  single  firm  in  subsidized 
idleness  or  inefficient  production,  then  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances  national  output  and  produc¬ 
tivity  might  suffer. 

Under  the  present  wage  contract,  do  the  appar¬ 
ent  money  costs  of  hiring  or  laying  off  labor  truly 
reflect  the  overhead  social  costs  to  society  of  main¬ 
taining  the  workers’  standard  of  living?  What 
should  the  relationship  be  between  prices  and 
wages  in  order  that  economic  resources  may  be 
used  most  efficiently  ? 
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Perhaps  more  important  still  is  the  question 
of  how  guaranteed  wages — on  a  limited  or  on  a 
wide  scale — affect  the  over-all  level  of  aggregate 
demand.  Would  the  mere  act  of  guaranteeing 
employment  create  attitudes  and  behavior  patterns 
sufficient  to  realize  its  stated  objectives?  We  all 
know  in  a  rough  way  that  jobs  make  markets,  and 
that  markets  for  goods  make  jobs.  Would  the 
widespread  commitment  to  maintain  jobs  auto¬ 
matically  create  the  purchasing  power  necessary 
to  make  good  such  a  commitment?  Or  to  put  the 
matter  in  another  way,  would  the  balance  of  ag¬ 
gregate  demand  in  relation  to  our  productive  po¬ 
tential  be  improved;  and  would  the  basic  factors 
causing  fluctuations  in  investmentr-factors  which 
underlie  the  business  cycle — be  compensated  for? 

Each  one  of  these  questions  requires  detailed 
over-all  economic  analysis.  Each  one  leads  in¬ 
evitably  to  a  consideration  of  other  economic  poli¬ 
cies  aimed  at  promoting  economic  security  and 
stabilizing  business  activity. 

In  the  chapter  immediately  following  this  in¬ 
troduction,  we  undertake  to  analyze  the  true  eco¬ 
nomic  cost  of  different  kinds  of  idleness:  to 
inquire  how  its  amount  is  to  be  measured,  to  inves¬ 
tigate  how  its  burden  is  distributed  between  wages 
and  property-returns,  both  in  and  outside  of  the 
industry  concerned,  and  to  examine  the  adequacy 
of  incentives  toward  regularization. 

Then  in  chapter  III  the  interrelationships,  com¬ 
parisons,  and  contrasts  between  guaranteed  wage 
programs  and  other  public  programs  such  as  un¬ 
employment  insurance  and  full  employment  pro¬ 
grams  are  discussed. 

Chapter  IV  presents  an  economic  analysis  of 


the  effect  of  guaranteed  wages  on  the  level  of  and 
fluctuations  in  aggregate  demand.  The  results  are 
found  to  differ  depending  upon  whether  the  guar¬ 
anteed  wage  program  impinges  on  a  society  which 
is  highly  cyclical  and  fluctuating,  or  is  reasonably 
stable  at  either  a  low  underemployment  or  a  high 
full  employment  level.  In  this  analysis  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  private  reserve  financing  in  contrast  with 
the  “pay-as-you-go”  method  of  financing  are 
examined. 

While  the  problem  of  unemployment  was  quan¬ 
titatively  most  pressing  before  the  war,  it  cannot 
be  permitted  to  overshadow  the  ever-present  task 
of  seeing  to  it  that  resources  shall  not  only  be  used, 
but  used  efficiently  so  as  to  contribute  toward  the 
maximum  satisfaction  of  individual  and  social 
economic  wants  and  needs.  Chapter  V  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  effects  of  guaranteeing  wages  upon 
the  pattern  of  resource  use  and  upon  the  structure 
of  prices,  wages,  and  costs.  Here  again  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  distinguish  among  the  different  kinds  of 
economic  societies  into  which  the  guaranteed  wag© 
plans  are  introduced. 

In  chapter  VI,  we  make  a  number  of  policy  rec¬ 
ommendations  growing  out  of  our  analysis.  Such 
guaranteed  wage  plans  as  may  be  introduced 
should  be  set  up  only  after  the  possible  dangers 
and  limitations  have  been  thoroughly  canvassed. 
When  this  has  been  done,  we  believe  that,  under 
safeguarded  procedures,  the  guaranteed  wage  can 
be  made  to  contribute  to  a  better  and  more  effi¬ 
ciently  functioning  economic  order,  and  that  in¬ 
ducements  such  as  those  recommended  in  chapter 
VI  looking  toward  more  widespread  experimenta¬ 
tion  and  expansion  are  justifiable. 


II.  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  BURDEN  OF  IDLENESS 


In  this  chapter  we  shall  undertake  to  analyze  in 
some  detail  the  precise  nature  of  the  economic  costs 
of  unemployment  and  idleness.  In  the  course  of 
our  discussion  it  will  become  clear  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  irregular  production  is  more  than  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  general  cyclical  unemployment,  although 
the  quantitative  magnitude  of  the  latter  has  been 
such  in  recent  years  as  to  dominate  our  thinking 
and  attitudes.  To  the  degree  that  we  are  able  to 
avoid  serious  breakdowns  in  the  years  ahead, 
problems  (“labor  mobility”  for  example)  which 
seemed— and  were— unimportant  against  the 
background  of  depression  unemployment,  will 


take  on  a  new  significance.  Thus  we  are  concerned 
not  only  with  depression  unemployment,  but  with 
the  problem  as  a  whole,  including  daily,  weekly 
yearly,  and  longer-term  irregularities  and  fluctua 
tions  in  business  activity,  many  of  them  avoidable 

SOCIAL  VERSUS  PRIVATE  COSTS  OF 
IDLENESS 

But  first  let  us  note  that  the  present  system  o 
hiring,  employing,  and  paying  labor  is  only  one  c 
many  conceivable  alternatives;  and  one  which  b« 
came  widespread  even  in  our  own  economy  on! 
in  the  last  century.  Before  industrialization  ha 
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im  personalized  our  economic  relations,  it  was 
probably  the  rule  more  often  than  not  for  a  crafts¬ 
man  s  helper  to  be  hired  by  the  year  or  season. 
Often,  barring  discharge  for  personal  incompe¬ 
tence,  the  worker  could  even  count  upon  some 
measure  of  job  security  and  income  maintenance 
even  through  hard  times,  the  employer  and  em¬ 
ployee  tightening  their  belts  together. 

Even  today  in  agriculture  and  some  branches  of 
small  industry,  the  same  relationship  often  pre¬ 
vails  And  throughout  all  industry,  large  and 
small,  executives  and  white  collar  workers  are  in 
?ood  part  assured  of  employment  over  all  of  the 
Fear  and  through  most  of  the  business  cycle.  It 
s  perhaps  not  too  hard  to  imagine  an  economic 
■ystem  in  which  the  wage  contract  with  all  em¬ 
ployees  was  more  nearly  like  that  with  executives 
nd  white  collar  workers  than  like  the  present 
>re vailing  mode  of  wage  payment  and  tenure. 

-~ft  us>  however,  consider  the  prevailing  form 
f  he  wage  contract  and  analyze  its  economic  ef- 
2cts  for  whatever  they  may  be.  An  industry  with 
igh  seasonality  may  hire  its  workers  for  7  or  8 
lonths  leaving  them  idle  during  the  off-season 
imdariy,  a  concern  sensitive  to  cyclical  fluctua- 
ons  may  take  on  many  new  workers  during  the 
pswmg  of  the  boom,  and  conserve  its  resources 
mng  the  depression  by  curtailing  its  wa<r6 
lyments.  & 

Still,  as  was  pointed  out  so  clearly  a  score  of 

/  ^r°f‘  ***  Clarb  in  his  masterly 
udies  in  the  Economics  of  Overhead  Cost: 5 

fn  a  more  general  sense,  however,  there  is  a  minimum 
ma  ntenance  of  the  laborer’s  health  and  working  capac- 
winch  must  be  borne  by  someone,  whether  the  laborer 
rks  or  not :  that  is,  if  it  is  not  borne,  if  the  maintenance 
otthcoming,  the  community  suffers  a  loss  through 

Jva  eTtoTe  *  T  7°^  ^  Which  is  at  lea°st 

i.valent  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  laborer.  Thus 
n  den  is  there  in  any  case:  it  cannot  be  avoided 
m  this  point  of  view  it  appears  that  a  large  part  of 
cost  originally  counted  as  wages  represents  an  over¬ 
best  he  T'V1*  lab°rer  ^  reSp°nsib,e  for  covering 
TlL  L  1  “  the  emP,°yer  iS  re«Ponsible  for 

•  if  th  ,°J'erhead  costs  on  account  of  capital.  How- 
.  if  the  laborer  fails  to  cover  it  the  community  does 

~  bhUrdCn’  aDd  “  18  ultimately  borne  by  in- 
ry  n  the  shape  of  reduced  productive  power  and 

:y~ And  thus  u  c°mes  back  to  the  -pio>- 


__  «  *  The  reason  whV  the  expenses  of  production 

s°mnl  °h  ^  n°rmally  vary  in  Proportion  to  output  is 
simply  because  the  terms  of  the  wage  contract  are  draw" 

in  that  way.  The  employer  leaves  the  wage  earner  to  care 
not  scieTfi  overhead  and  the  terms  of  the  contract  are 
"  r  acientlflcally  adjusted  as,  for  instance,  the  contract 
e  ectric  current  is  sometimes  adjusted  to  the  over 
head  costs  of  the  ultimate  producer.  It  may  be  tint  we 
s  ali  find  that  our  general  system  of  wage  payment  is 
thoroughly  unscientific  and  that  a  more  scLtificTvstem 
may  operate  to  improve  the  steadiness  of  emDlovment  i 

“eefuse^T6  WWCh  SCientiflc  rate  systems  have 

Power XtMp  Sr  ^  °f  USe 

The  fundamental  discrepancy  between  true 
social  costs  of  unemployment  and  apparent  pecu- 
maiy  private  costs  is  of  course  accentuated  by  the 
orm  of  the  present  wage  contract.  Without  as 
jet  going  into  the  merits  of  such  a  proposal,  let 
us  suppose  that  by  voluntary  action  or  collective 
bargaining  arrangements,  firms  were  induced  to 
provide  income  or  work  for  their  employees 
throughout  all  the  year  or  all  the  business  cycle 
Then  not  only  would  the  burden  of  the  worker’s 
maintenance  be  spread  differently  between  the 
workers  and  the  employers  in  the  industry  in 
question,  and  among  the  other  workers  and'  em- 
p  oyers  who  make  up  the  community  at  large,  but 
m  ®ddltl°*  the  use  which  the  employer  would 
make  of  labor  might  be  different.  Moreover  his 
production  or  sales  decisions  might  very  probably 
be  appreciably  affected.  J 

Today  in  a  depression,  a  firm  will  for  the  most 
part  not  hire  a  man  unless  in  some  sense  it  expects 
to  receive  in  value  a  return  commensurate  with 
his  full  wage.  Not  so  does  it  act  with  respect  to 
the  machinery  it  owns.  If,  because  of  slack  times 
a  piece  of  machinery  can  produce  only  a  fraction 
of  the  value  for  which  it  was  originally  purchased, 
the  fn  m  will  not  thereby  leave  it  in  idleness.  On 
the  contrary,  so  long  as  the  machinery  can  produce 
anything  above  its  costs  of  operation  (including 
of  course  any  extra  deterioration  engendered  by 
use)  it  will  pay  the  firm  to  utilize  the  machinery. 


“(UnwTs'n'  o^Ch.  Stndp8  In  ‘he  EC°DOn,iC8  °f  Overhead 
wmversity  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  1923). 


tSSSSis-"-®: 

tlon i  hPy  U8e  fu,Ico8t  considerations  in  their  pricing—for  ra¬ 
tional  and  irrational  reasons. 
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the  economic  costs  of  idleness 

If  an  industrial  worker  has  employment  only 
8  months  a  year  and  must  lay  off  for  4,  the  tiue 
cost  or  economic  burden  to  society  is  the  amount 
of  production  which  he  is  prevented  from  produc¬ 
ing  during  the  4  months  of  idleness.  Generally 
speaking,  we  should  expect  this  to  be  roughly 
equivalent  in  value  to  the  wage  income  that  the 
worker  loses  by  unemployment  plus  an  additional 
wastage  of  capital  and  nonhuman  resources  as  a 
result  of  the  instability  of  production.  Similarly, 
if  a  longshoreman  works  only  a  few  days  a  week, 
the  important  costs  to  society  are  the  foregone 
value  of  production  and  income  on  the  days  of  en¬ 
forced  idleness. 

Our  earlier  quotation  from  J .  M.  Clark  gives  an 
understatement  of  these  true  social  costs,  because 
the  emphasis  there  is  placed  upon  the  necessary 
maintenance  expenditure  of  the  woiker  during 
periods  of  idleness.  It  is  not  improbable  that  an 
industrial  worker  capable  of  producing  $3,000 
worth  of  output  per  year  might,  by  practising 
stringent  economies,  be  able  to  maintain  himself 
and  his  family  with  their  health,  skills,  and  (more 
doubtfully)  their  morale  intact  on  an  expenditure 
of  $2,000  per  year.  Nevertheless,  the  true  cost  of 
a  year’s  idleness  of  such  a  man  is  still  $3,000  and 
not  $2,000.  And  even  if  science  were  able  to  devise 
ways  of  costlessly  putting  men  on  ice,  to  hiber¬ 
nate  during  slack  times  like  bears  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  the  costs  of  idleness  would  still  be  the  same.i * * * * * 7 

We  feel  it  necessary  to  expound  at  some  length 
these  almost  trite,  fundamental  economic  princi¬ 
ples  because  only  in  this  way  can  a  number  of  cur¬ 
rent  misconceptions  and  distorted  emphases  be 
avoided.  Thus,  it  is  quite  false  to  think  that  the 
social  cost  of  instability  would  disappear  com¬ 
pletely  if  the  employer  were  made  to  pay  the  work¬ 
ers’  salary  during  periods  of  lay-off.  Actually, 
this  might  be  a  highly  desirable  policy,  because 

i  This  is  all  the  more  evident  if  we  apply  the  argument  to  the 
less  controversial  and  emotional  problem  of  a  nonhuman  re¬ 
source  like  land.  If  a  100-acre  field  neither  gains  nor  loses  in 
productivity  by  being  left  fallow  for  a  season,  can  we  say  that 
there  are  no  costs  involved  in  its  idleness  just  because  no  outlay 
on  maintenance  is  required?  The  answer  is  “No.”  The  potential 
crop  of  that  year  is  lost  forever.  If  the  land  actually  goes  to 

weeds  and  deteriorates  through  nonuse,  the  costs  are  that  much 

greater. 

If  there  has  been  a  real  change  in  society’s  desire  or  tech¬ 

nology  so  that  the  land  or  worker  now  has  a  lower  potential 

economic  productivity,  then  the  waste  due  to  idleness  is,  of 

course,  equal  only  to  his  new  potential  economic  productivity. 


the  worker  may  be  least  able  to  bear  the  cost  of 
idleness;  and  because  society  may  deem  it  desir¬ 
able  for  the  employer  to  shoulder  part  of  the  cost 
in  lower  business  profits,  or  wish  the  burden  to  be 
shifted  in  part  forward  to  consumers  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  in  higher  prices,  or  wish  the  buiden  to 
be  shifted  backward  in  reduced  wage  rates  for  all 
workers  (including  those  who  continue  to  hold 
steady  jobs).  But  if  the  workers’  incomes  were 
maintained,  though  they  are  idle,  the  social  wast¬ 
age  of  productive  resources  would  still  be  borne 
by  society  as  a  whole. 

The  total  social  cost  is  not  changed  in  real  prod¬ 
uct  terms  by  different  modes  of  sharing  the  bur¬ 
den  of  idleness.  The  social  cost  for  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole  will  remain  unless  greater  sta¬ 
bilization  of  jobs  and  production  is  achieved.  It 
is  not  enough  merely  to  transfer  the  burden  from 
Peter  to  Paul.  (Perhaps  we  should  not  say 
“merely”  since  it  does  make  a  great  deal  of  eco¬ 
nomic,  political,  and  social  difference  just  how 
equitably  or  inequitably  economic  burdens  are 
shared  between  the  Peters  and  the  Pauls  of  dif¬ 
ferent  economic  levels.) 

We  do  not  deny  that  different  modes  of  sharing 
the  burden  can  have  considerable  repercussions  on 
the  total  amount  of  the  burden.  For  example, 
shifting  part  of  the  burden  of  depression  unem¬ 
ployment  from  the  workers  to  the  Government 
may,  depending  upon  the  method  of  finance,  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  unemployment.  Or  making  in¬ 
dustry  bear  the  costs  of  certain  kinds  of  seasona 
irregularity  of  employment  may  provide  just  tin 
stimulus  necessary  to  cause  the  introduction  o 
effective  stabilization  programs. 

In  brief  it  is  the  effective  carrying  out  of  pro 
ductive  employment  rather  than  merely  the  pay 
ment  of  wages  that  reduces  the  social  costs  of  idl< 
ness  and  instability.  Income  maintenance  witl 
out  productive  employment  stabilization  is  only 
half-way  measure  which  transfers  the  econom 
burden  of  waste  and  minimizes  its  social  impac 

but  fails  to  diminish  it. 

When,  as  above,  we  speak  of  the  economic  cos; 
of  idleness,  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  t- 
tween  various  kinds  of  idleness.  Of  course,  no  o  5 
can  work  24  hours  a  day.  The  hours  spent  in  sle  > 
are  not  wasted,  any  more  than  is  the  time  spent  i 
leisure  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday,  or  i 
holidays  and  vacations.  We  need  not  regard  ba - 
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ball  pitchers  who  go  hunting  during  the  weeks  fol 
lowing  the  World  Series  as  wastingW  ££  “ 
more  than  we  would  consider  firemen  on  their  way 
back  from  a  fire  or  for  that  matter  firemen  playing 
checkers  while  waiting  around  for  a  new^larm 
as  being  unproductive. 

J:?**:  "'°rds  there  aI'e  unavoidable  cessations 
of  activity  which  are  an  intrinsic  part  of  certain 
productive  activities  All  nnot 
rehfivp  Tf  “  m  u  11  °St  comPansons  are 

tual  nn  Hn  1  1  C  **  P°intless  to  compare  our  ac- 

?  i T1 1°utput  Wlth  that  which  could  be  ob- 
amed  if  the  laws  of  thermodynamics  were  other 
han  they  are;  or  with  what  we  could  produce  if 
m  one  required  sleep  and  desired  leisure;  or  with 

; T  “e  Prt0d"Ci,We  if  tIle  were  ^ 

M  “tont  that  Work  interruptions  are 
^avoidable  and  intrinsic,  it  will  make  for  clearer 

funking  if  we  avoid  the  term  “idleness”  and  “eco 
omic  waste.” 

-AJso,  to  the  extent  that  curtailment  of  labor  re¬ 
fits  m  a  reduction  of  human  disutility  or,  what 
almost  the  same  thing,  an  enhancement  of  the 
'  °f  leisure— to  this  extent  it  would  be  ob- 
ously  incorrect  to  regard  the  resulting  loss  of 

ononnc  utput  an  equ.valent  ^  soc.of 

ste.  Thus  nobody  laments  the  fact  that  our 
omic -system  fails  to  provide  84  hours  a  week 
work  for  all,  or  fails  to  find  work  for  a  subway 
dan t  m  between  stations.  There  are  only  so 
my  activities  that  human  beings  can  be  reason 
y  expected  to  attend  to  at  any  one  time, 
n voluntary  idleness  such  as  is  encountered  over 

many  highly  seasonal  in- 
presents  little  or  no  saving  grace  in  the 
m  of  reduced  disutility.  Rather  does  our  meas- 
g  o  the  cost  of  idleness  by  the  value  of  lost 
put  understate  the  true  loss.  In  addition  there 
extra  psyche  loss  inherent  in  unemployment 
l  .  A  man  thr°wn  out  of  work  against  his 
society  °w  *  ?aCat!°n-  In  the  Present  state  of 

ome  40  h!,  U  "  faS°nabIe  co^ons  up 
me  40  hours  per  week  and  50  weeks  per  year 

curse  but  a  boon  and  a  benefit.  The  social 

^  transfenring  a  man  from  frustra" 
ZnZmP,°ymT '°  pUrPoseful  Productive 

Ssrsssr be  greater  than 

6  may  summarize  our  discussion  of  the  over 

cone.  of  instabiJity  briefly  ™ 

Prjmary  economic  cost  is  measured  by  the 


!cUenessnai2°n' ' “hJv  tmm  “""^ary 

eness  (2)  in  addition  there  is  a  secondary  cost 

involved  m  the  individual  misery  and  social  dis 

organization  which  grows  out  of  idleness  itself. 

THE  COST  OF  INSTABILITY  TO  THE 
WORKER 

frJhe  ?turimittentIy  emPloyed  worker  suffers 
from  mstabd.ty  primarily  from  tile  fact  that  his 

PIt' CB“J  d“™g  Periods  of  unemploy- 

beneflts  ,  “‘““Payment  insurant 

may hel’n  °r,,'  relief-  and  SCTerance  pay 
may  help  to  keep  his  income  from  falling  below  an 

intolerable  minimum ;  but  only  to  a  limited  decree 

since  coverage  is  incomplete  and  of  limited  efura 

"?nU^“beratel^tWi"-“<>" 

It  appears  in  general  to  be  an  empirical  fact 
ia  workers  subject  to  frequent  lay-offs  over  the 
year  and  over  the  business  cycle  tend  to  fare  badly 

yea^Tnd  ovTeT  ^  °f  earnings  over  1118  "hole 
y  ar  and  over  the  complete  business  cycle  But 

be^It"!  m  ™US  ^  ‘he0ry  that  this  should 
so.  It  could  be  argued,  and  it  is  often  armied 

that  competition  in  the  labor  market  will  cause’ 
~  7  rat6S  of  W  t0  P^ail  in  unstaWe 

ness  Pof  Sl°  38  l°  ComPensate  I°r  their  unsteadi- 
ness  of  employment.  The  mechanism  bringing 

this  about  is  supposedly  the  familiar  one  whereby 
workers  refuse  to  go  into  industries  offering  S 
otal  compensation  over  time  than  prevails  in 
those  Other  industries  which  offer  steady,  full- 
tame  employment ;  and  in  refusing  their  supply 
workers  cause  wages  to  be  bid  up  in  the  highly 
fluctuating  or  irregular  industries  y 

Before  turning  to  the  arailable  statistics  upon 
the  subject,  let  us  point  out  the  rather  artificial 
Mt  of  theoretical  assumptions  necessary  to  achieve 

loLtZ  the  Cydi0al  rMhms  in 

siiffi  •  ‘V(  the,  lndustry  m  question  must  be  of 
uilicient  regularity  so  that  workers  deciding 

whether  to  enter  or  leave  the  industry  can  make 

some  sort  of  an  approximate  calculation  as  to  the 

hourly  rate  which  will  in  the  future  yield  average 

earnings  comparable  over  time  to  stable  occupa- 

10ns.  Perhaps  to  some  extent  seasonal  (building 

trades  for  example)  and  shorter  rhythms  are  of 
sufficient  regularity  to  be  forecast  by  (he  workers 
to  a  limited  degree,  but  the  vagaries  of  the  busi- 
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ness  cycle  and  other  fluctuations  preclude  even  this 
possibility. 

Furthermore,  there  is  the  second  implicit  as¬ 
sumption  that  job  opportunities  are  so  plentiful 
that  workers  can  afford  to  pick  and  choose  between 

different  industries  and  occupations.  Dunng  e 

past  few  decades,  this  has  been  far  from  the  truth. 
Often  workers  have  been  faced  with  the  choice 
of  accepting  precarious  unsteady  employment,  or 
none  at  all.  However,  if  high  employment  con¬ 
ditions  should  come  to  prevail,  then  this  secon 
hypothesis  would  become  more  nearly  true. 

Thirdly,  an  equalization  of  average  earnings 
through  changes  in  the  supply  of  workers  going 
into  different  industries  implies  that  wage  rates 
are  set  in  different  parts  of  the  labor  market  by 
the  operation  of  competitive  supply  and  demand 
Actually,  and  today  this  is  so  obvious  that  we  need 
not  elaborate,  wages  are  to  an  important  degree 
set  by  the  forces  of  collective  bargaining  and  are 
a  resultant  of  the  pressures  exerted  by  union  and 
management  organizations. 

Finally,  there  are  always  individual  differences 
in  ability,  training,  and  opportunity,  all  of  which 
tend  to  create  inequality  in  the  earnings  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  workers.  Even  if  all  jobs  were  equally 
stable,  we  should  still  expect  important,  persistent 
differences  in  earnings  in  different  fields.  How 
then  can  we  tell  what  part  of  the  actual  reported 
differences  in  earnings  are  due  to  different  degrees 
of  instability  of  work,  and  what  part  to  other 
factors?  The  answer  is  we  cannot,  certainly  not 

with  quantitative  accuracy. 

One  thing,  however,  is  clearly  apparent  from 
statistics  relating  to  annual  hours  and  earnings  in 
industries  characterized  by  different  degrees  of 
cyclical  and  seasonal  variability.8  There  appears 
to  be  little  tendency  for  hourly  rates  to  adjust 
themselves  in  different  American  occupations  so 


*  The  Washington  staff  of  the  guaranteed  wage  study  has  trie 
with  little  success  to  find  occupations  which  are  alike  in  all  1 
Sonant  respects  except  for  varying  degrees  of  stability  of  em- 
5S  ib  „rd,r  to  make  ,»ch  e.tlmatee.  Tb. 
were  -  (1)  From  the  Censuses  of  Manufactures,  1929,  1933,  1930, 
1017  and  1939  '  total  pay  rolls,  numbers  of  employees  month  by 
month  and  avenge  annuL  number  of  employees  for  selected  n- 
dustries  (2)  From  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics:  average  hourly 
earnings  for  industries  selected  for  (1)  and  studies  of  annual 
earnings  of  employees  In  selected  *ndu®tr'®8’  ?UFebruarv  1940, 
following  issues  of  the  Monthly  Labor  ev  .  •  „g^ 

pp  401-409;  January  1940,  pp.  172-182;  April  I93?- 
788 :  October  1938.  re-  93 1 .  P»  ' 

lot,  1937.  PP.  39-37  ;  f'J  X  Z 

1333-1335 ;  December  1938,  pp.  loaa  > 

823-833. 


that  average  annual  earnings  over  time  are  equal¬ 
ized  in  industries  of  different  degrees  of 

instability.  . 

Some  of  the  industries  with  most  intermittent 

employment— especially  those  in  rural  agriculture 
areas  of  the  South— also  have  the  lowest  hour  y 
rates ;  while  some  of  the  highest  hourly  and  weekly 
rates  are  to  be  found  in  lines  of  activity  which  are 

most  stable  in  employment. 

Logical  purists  may  assert  that  the  differences 
in  average  earnings  over  time  are  all  due  to  other 
factors ;  and  that  hourly  rates  have  adjusted  them¬ 
selves  over  what  they  would  otherwise  have  been, 
not  so  as  to  equalize  earnings,  but  so  as  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  variability  of  employment.  The  form 
of  this  assertion  makes  it  impossible  for  anyone 
either  to  verify  or  refute  it.  But  such  facts  and 
analysis  as  have  come  to  our  attention  incline  us  to 
the  belief  that  any  tendency  for  the  hourly  wage 
to  rise  so  as  to  compensate  for  unemployment  is 
only  of  a  weak  and  partial  character. 

By  and  large,  therefore,  we  incline  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  on  factual  and  theoretical  grounds  that  the 
primary  burden  of  instability  of  employment  falls 
upon  the  worker  and  his  family  in  the  form  o 
reduced  average  earnings  over  the  long  run.  lx 
terms  of  the  equity  considerations  which  underin 
the  modern  insistence  upon  progressive  taxatioi 
according  to  ability  to  pay  and  upon  the  socia 
desirability  of  keeping  up  the  standard  of  h  e  o 
low-income  families,  placing  the  burden  of  unen 
ployment  wholly  upon  the  worker  represents  th 
least  desirable  national  policy,  and  one  which  af 
gravates  to  a  maximum  the  onerousness  of  t 
given  pattern  of  instability.  _  j 

It  does  not  follow  necessarily  from  this  that  tl 
best  economic  policy  to  remedy  this  situation  wou 
be  one  of  raising  standard  hourly  rates  to  who¬ 
ever  level  is  necessary  to  compensate  for  ms 
bility  of  employment.  We  do  not  say  this  men! 
because  such  a  solution  would  involve  extreme 
changes  in  the  present  wage  set-up  of  Amenc 
industry.  Grave  inequities  may  often  jiBtv 
drastic  action.  More  important  is  the  considei- 
tion  that  simply  raising  wage  rates  without  red ^ 
ing  instability  and  idleness  only  shifts  the  bur 
off  the  worker’s  shoulders  but  may  fail  to  red* 
the  economic  dollar  value  of  waste.  This 
tend  to  be  true  unless  indeed  there  ^vere 
valid  reason  to  expect  that  raising  hour  y  S 
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rates  would  by  itself  tend  to  reduce  the  average 
instability  of  production.  Moreover,  we  need  to 
cons, der  the  relative  merits  of  raising  wage  rates 
and  of  changing  the  wage  contract  in  the  direction 
of  guaranteeing  longer  periods  of  employment 
as  means  of  promoting  stable  production  *  ' 

Ihese  questions  we  must  defer  until  chapter  V 
But  there  ,s  one  aspect  of  the  problem  which 
deserves  mention  at  this  point.  Under  some  cir- 

allTtenTf  ra‘SmS  ““  !10Urly  Wage  rate  “ctu- 
a  ly  tend  to  increase  the  total  of  idleness-espe- 

cially  The,re  the  P'»Wem  of  “casual  employment” 

18  mrolved.  By  “casual  employment”  is  meat 

primarily  a  condition  where  (a)  workers  are  in- 

ermittently  hired  for  short  engagements,  and  (b) 

himself  k  T,  Wh°  hapPe"s  to  Present 

himself  is  likely  to  get  the  job.  A  surplus  re¬ 
serve  of  workers  often  results  from  higher  rates 

men”-  eSpeC‘ally  ,f  there  is  Seneral  unemploy- 

Dlifled  '*  t!  °{  rea80nin8  is  abstract  and  oversim- 
pl  fled.  It  Should  not  be  pushed  too  far.  But 

Mica”e  n,tTte  °“e  TC‘  °'  reali‘y>  “d  St  d«* 
indicate  that  any  policy  of  raising  wage  rates 

Jiould  be  accompanied  by  supplementary  policies 

i-gned  to  reduce  the  total  pool  of  unempky 

a  MstiMn°-r  KalunnUal earnings  were maintained 

ihen  b  0-,ObS  “eanS  °f  higher  rates  of  pay 
ihen  working,  there  would  still  remain  the  evil 

ivMufl  mrmnP  An  id<,al'y  ralculating  in¬ 
dividual  could  perhaps  be  relied  upon  to  budget 

ear“  ornfn‘Ure  “  ^  am°UntS  thr°ughout  The 
ear  or  in  occupations  subject  to  much  Ionizer 

Vtbms  over  the  whole  cycle.  But  for  ordinary 

«elv  UD3hSpendi,>g  PattemS  tend  t0  foll»™ 
osely  upon  their  current  income,  so  that  uneven 

^payments  result  in  ups  and  downs  in  living 

Added  to  the  evil  of  variability  of  work  and 
hhluHon  ?  aUe,ndant  Reeling  of  insecurity. 

erv  work  nan?  *  advanCe  for 

ry  woiker  who  is  actually  fired  a  number  of 

Ws  may  quake  in  their  boots.  Living  appre- 
nS'Vely  fTOm  day  to  day,  the  worker  cannot 


« the"  or',h;L7X: 
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efficiently  make  financial  plans  for  the  future 
cannot  undertake  advantageous  long-run  commit- 
men  s  wit  1  respect  to  home  ownership,  life  insur¬ 
ance  and  other  desirable  forms  of  personal  con¬ 
sumption  and  saving. 

To  be  sure,  formal  and  informal  senioritv 
practices  already  serve  to  ameliorate,  in  part  the 
niversal  fear  of  unemployment.  But  there ’still 
[™ar,a  la‘«e  residue  of  insecurity,  which,  tak 

nece  arl°ngThesW’|We  ”T  “S  partly 

necessary  This  shows  that  there  may  even  be 
6  111  th^e  limited  guarantee  plans which  do 

“curitvTth  y0"bd  e?licitIy  job 

iov  ft  Th  "  already  in  fact  la'ge]y  e„- 

JeassuriJ  4  ^  announccmen‘  effects  may  be 
reassuring  to  some  degree.  J 

emrdn  f  ^  be  raised  whether  stabilizing 

employment  and  income  over  time  and  reducing 

job  insecurity  will  serve  to  increase  or  reduce  the 

Cr  PTr,0PenSity  t0  COnSUme  «*  <•*  a  ^ven 
income.  The  answer  to  this  question,  which  has 

eanng  on  the  problems  discussed  in  chapter 

quantietadvdStUPT  a  ^  Weighin£  conflicting 
quantitative  tendencies.  On  the  one  hand  when 

people  are  reduced  from  a  high  income  level  to  a 

b  Jteth°cnve’  ‘h:f  pr0b,ably  Stil1  ^  -aintain  as 

to  thfth  r  ,?  gJer  standard  of  consumption 
ch  they  have  become  accustomed.  There- 

ore,  because  of  the  “ups”  in  the  “ups  and  downs” 

o  income,  there  is  a  tendency  for  average  savins 

to  be  °hT4rernththe  "T  P‘'0pensity  to 

to  be  higher  than  with  stable  incomes.  On  the 
tenrfs  the  persistent  feaf  of  unemployment 

He  would  be  a  rash  man  who  would  venture  a 
confident  definitive  answer  to  the  question  of  which 
tendency  is  the  stronger,  no  satisfactory  statistics 
being  available.  Since  there  appear  tot  “ 
ong  presumption  upon  either  side,  we  may  ten- 
aiively  cancel  out  of  our  appraisd  any  claim 
that  guaranteeing  wages  will  have  stimulating  or 
lampering  effects  upon  saving  habits.  (To  some 
extent  steady  wages  improve  the  credit  position 

caoital  ^  7  Gn7le  them  t0  inV6St  in  consumers 
apital  goods  such  as  housing  and  autos.  Such 

an  increase  in  investment  implies  a  higher  rate 
of  effective  demand.) 

Guaranteeing  employment  to  a  limited  number 
of  employees  raises  some  of  the  same  policy  prob- 
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lems  involved  in  excessive  seniority  provisions. 
Admittedly,  we  need  not  argue  that  everyone  must 
be  dragged  down  to  the  level  of  insecurity  of  the 
least  fortunate.  Having  granted  this,  however  we 
must  still  go  on  to  point  out  the  possible  evil  of 
carrying  seniority  and  wage  guarantees  to  a  fa¬ 
vored  group  so  far  as  to  create  in  effect  an  economic 
caste  system,  in  which  one  fortunate  privilege 
group  is  protected  completely  from  the  vicissitudes 
of  economic  life,  at  the  expense  of  throwing  the  full 
burden  on  those  left  without  protection,  borne 
underemployment  for  all  may  be  preferable  o 
total  unemployment  for  a  minority.  If  there  must 
always  be  an  irreducible  minimum  of  the  working 
force  unemployed,  it  would  be  far  better  for  their 
numbers  to  be  made  up  of  a  revolving  group  of 
different  people,  with  no  appreciable  group  being 
unemployed  for  very  long.  During  the  1930  s 
those  who  had  been  unemployed  the  longest  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  jobs  after  business 
demand  began  to  recover.  They  were  beginning 
to  form  part  of  the  so-called  hard  core  of  unem¬ 
ployables,  until  the  high  level  of  wartime  deman 
melted  the  core  and  proved  their  employability. 

This  points  a  possible  way  out  of  the  dilemma 
that  giving  security  to  the  majority  may  inequita¬ 
bly  and  cumulatively  concentrate  insecurity  upon 
an  unlucky  minority:  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
level  of  over-all  effective  demand  by  bold  public 
policies  will  serve  to  help  those  recently  hire 
employees  who  lack  seniority  and  who  cannot 
qualify  for  guaranteed  wages. 

In  concluding  this  discussion  of  the  evils  of  job 
insecurity,  we  must  point  out  that  this  is  not  a 
matter  of  concern  only  to  the  workers  involved. 
The  employer  is  vitally  affected  by  the  woriers 
mental  state  in  this  regard.  On  the  one  hand, 
from  a  realistic  hard-boiled  viewpoint  there  is 
little  doubt  that  fear  of  losing  one’s  job  sometimes 
acts  as  a  whip  to  spur  the  worker  on  to  more  effi¬ 
cient  production.  Fear  of  discharge  for  cause  cer¬ 
tainly  acts  in  this  direction.  But  fear  of  lay-o 
is  quite  another  matter,  except  to  the  extent  that 
the  order  of  retention  of  men  and  rehirmg  is  made 
to  depend  upon  demonstrated  efficiency.  Even 

u  It  i8  not  at  all  paradoxical  that  even  recently  hired  workers 
tend  to  favor  seniority  rules.  They  hope  to  possess  seniority 
themselves  some  day. 


in  the  fairly  rare  industrial  situations  where  labor 
is  in  fact  laid  off  in  order  of  inefficiency  and  re¬ 
hired  in  order  of  efficiency,  there  is  always  the 
counter  tendency  that  tense  and  insecure  workers 
may  over  the  longer  run  be  less  efficient  rather 

than  more  efficient  producers. 

Neither  of  these  last  points  is  so  telling  as  the 
fact  that  increasingly  in  modern  industry  formal 
or  informal  seniority  rules  determine  the  order  of 
a  worker’s  lay-off,  rather  than  his  own  effort  and 
productivity.  No  worker  feels  that  the  chances 
of  retaining  his  job  are  primarily  dependent  upon 
his  own  efforts.  But  all  the  workers  together  often 
feel_rightly  or  wrongly — that  by  their  behavior 
they  can  stretch  out  the  work  to  be  done  and  pro¬ 
long  the  average  period  of  employment  of  the 
whole  group.  In  order  to  make  jobs  last  they  will 
consciously  or  unconsciously  slow  down  their 
efforts — with  detrimental  effects  upon  productiv¬ 
ity,  costs,  and  profits.  And  such  is  the  group 
solidarity  of  any  set  of  men  working  in  close  con¬ 
tact  that  even  those  workers  with  high  seniority 
and  no  fear  of  unemployment  will  actively  and 
passively  pursue  these  same  tactics;  for  just  as 
young  workers  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
they  will  have  gained  seniority  and  act  accord¬ 
ingly,  so  too  do  the  old-timers  remember  back  to 
the  days  when  they  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  lad¬ 
der.  Besides,  rarely  does  one  have  so  much  senior¬ 
ity  but  that  he  is  outranked  by  someone  else,  and 
even  his  job  may  be  thrown  in  jeopardy  whenever 
there  is  a  really  deep  falling  off  in  business  activ¬ 
ity.  Given  the  above  set-up,  increasing  the  work¬ 
er’s  feeling  of  security  by  means  of  guaranteed 
wage  plans  may  contribute  to  an  increase  in  labor 

productivity.  . 

This  completes  our  brief  survey  of  the  ways  u 
which  the  economic  burden  of  unemployment  tenc 
to  fall  with  heavy  weight  upon  the  workers 
through  (1)  reduced  earnings,  (2)  loss  of  oppor 
tunity  for  useful  and  satisfying  activity,  wit 
attendant  costs  to  the  community  at  large  (3 
through  variability  of  the  receipt  and  expendi  ur 
of  income,  and  (4)  through  a  widespread  feelin 
of  insecurity  and  tension  among  both  those  en 
ployed  and  those  unemployed. 

We  turn  now  to  an  examination  of  the  bur  f 
experienced  by  the  employing  industry. 
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THE  COST  OF  INSTABILITY  TO 
industby 

The  burden  of  unemployment  falling  on  the 
workers  is  only  part  of  the  total  story.  Heavy  un¬ 
employment  causes  national  income  to  fall  sharply. 
-During  such  times  industry  is  operating  at  low 
capacity  levels.  The  rewards  to  property  decline. 

Historically,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  rather 
remarkable  constancy  in  the  proportionate  divi- 
sion  of  the  total  national  income  between  personal 
effort  (wages,  salaries,  and  personally  earned 
entrepreneurial  profits)  and  property  income 
(interest,  net  rents,  and  profits  combined).  It 
appears  that  the  burden  of  heavy  unemployment 
ends  to  be  parceled  out  in  something  like  the  same 
proportion  between  property  and  labor  income. 

it  we  take  property  income  as  a  whole,  probably 
iimilar  conclusions  can  be  drawn  in  the  case  of 
easonal  and  other  noncyclical  idleness.  If  these 
regularities  cause  an  annual  loss  of  national  in- 
ome  and  product  of  some  billions  of  dollars,  an 
ppreciable  fraction  takes  the  form  of  lower  earn- 
ig  returns  to  property  income  receivers.  Success 
i  a  thorough-going  stabilization  program  would 
lean  more  stable  and  probably  higher  profits  over 
ie  cycle  as  well  as  higher  wages.  Therefore, 
3th  labor  and  management  have  a  mutual  stake 
i  ironing  out  irregularities  in  production  and 
nployment. 

We  have  seen  that  the  average  take-home  pay 
nds  to  be  decreased  by  instability  of  employment 
different  industries.  What  may  we  infer  about 
e  profit  rate  in  industries  which  are  subject  to 
e  greatest  fluctuations  in  activity  ?  Can  we  ex- 
ct  that  the  effective  maintenance  of  guaranteed 
ges  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  profits  now 
rned  by  variable  industries? 

To  the  extent  that  any  wage  or  job  guarantee 
iuces,  accompanies,  or  follows  upon  successful 
ibihzation  of  production,  the  second  question 
ms  itself.  If  steady  production  at  a  high 
el  tends  to  increase  labor  efficiency  and  to  reduce 
pensive  turn-over,  the  program  may  much  more 
n  pay  for  itself.  But  if  we  must  assume  that 
iranteed  wage  income  is  maintained  in  indus- 
s  that  are  still  subject  to  irregularities  of  de¬ 
ll  productlon>  the  answer  to  the  question 
whether  the  burden  will  fall  on  profits  is  not 
simple.  It  depends  in  part  upon  the  answer 


to  the  first  question  as  to  how  profit  rates  have  in 
tile  past  accommodated  themselves  to  differing  de¬ 
grees  of  instability. 

If  we  select  those  industries  with  the  greatest 
cyclical  or  seasonal  fluctuations  and  compare  their 
piofit  rates  with  steadier  industries,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  strong  relationship  between 
pio  s  and  instability.  For  the  period  1935-39 
which  includes  a  recession  as  well  as  years  of  ex- 
pansion  the  average  profit  rate  of  10.1  percent  for 
all  durable  goods  hardly  differs  from  the  9.8  per¬ 
cent  for  all  nondurable  goods.  Automobiles,  one 
of  the  most  strongly  cyclical  and  seasonal  indus¬ 
tries,  has  among  the  highest  rates  of  profit,  whereas 

iron  and  steel,  also  a  cyclical  industry,  has  rather 
low  profit  rates.12 

If  md|Uftr!eS  Which  had  Previously  been  stable 
were  suddenly  to  become  cyclically  or  seasonally 
lnegu  ar,  then  profits  would  immediately  be  af¬ 
fected  adversely.  Something  like  this  probably 
happened  as  a  result  of  the  unexpectedly  deep  de¬ 
pression  of  1929-33,  profits  in  many  lines  being 
very  hard  hit.  But  by  and  large,  unstable  indus^ 
ries  have  a  history  of  being  unstable.  When 
capital  chooses  between  going  into  the  canning 
industry  and  some  other  line,  it  does  so  with  the 
expectation  that  supplies  and  operations  will  there 
be  bunched  into  a  relatively  few  months  of  the 
year.  Similarly,  an  industry  like  baking  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  fairly  stable,  both  seasonally  and 
cyclically. 

To  the  extent  that  these  expectations  are  cor¬ 
rect— and  they  certainly  are  not  necessarily  so— 
there  is  a  tendency  for  profit  rates  to  be  equalized 
(over  the  cycle  and  year)  by  the  competitive  move- 
ment  of  capital  between  and  among  industries. 

I  hat  being  the  case,  the  residue  of  the  economic 
burden  of  idleness  that  is  not  thrown  upon  the 
workers  in  the  given  industry— this  residue  is  not 
borne  by  the  industry’s  capital.  Instead  it  is 
shifted  forward  and  backward  to  workers  and 
investors  elsewhere. 

In  overcrowded  lines  of  activity  where  rivalry 
is  very  keen  and  profits  are  chronically  low,  the 
cost  of  even  customarily  expected  fluctuations  in 
production  may  not  be  allowed  for  in  price  set- 
tmg.  Many  of  our  industries  with  the  greatest 

°f  °fflCe  °f  Prlce  Administration,  entitled 
Return  on  Net  Worth,  Before  and  After  Taxes.  1930-44  2  500 
Leading  Industrial  Corporations.'’ 
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amplitude  of  seasonal  fluctuation  happen  to  meet 
this  description  at  least  in  part.  However,  for 
the  most  part,  the  low  profits  experienced  in  these 
fields  ought  properly  to  be  kept  analytically  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  fact  of  seasonality  of  operations. 
Were  the  same  total  level  of  demand  to  be  spread 
evenly  over  the  year  or  cycle,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  conditions  of  over-entry  into  the  industry 
and  past  excessive  investment  were  yet  to  prevail, 
we  might  still  expect  profits  to  be  low.  A  real 
exception  to  this  statement  is  provided  by  the  case 
in  which  people  are  encouraged  to  overinvest  their 
capital  in  an  industry  because  of  the  appearance 
of  high  profits  during  the  short-lived  busy  season. 
This  would  be  the  counterpart  of  a  similar  possi¬ 
bility  in  the  labor  field,  where  workers  overcrowd 
an  industry  because  of  short-sighted  concentra¬ 
tion  upon  the  transitory  high  hourly  rates  to  be 
earned  for  a  few  months  of  the  year  or  a  few  years 

of  the  cycle.  ,  1  , 

Other  fields  are  to  be  found  such  as  durable  con¬ 
sumer  goods  and  chain  department  stores  where 
operations  show  a  distinct  seasonal  and  cyclical 
pattern  but  where  profits  are  nonetheless  fan  y 
high.  In  many  markets  one  or  a  few  firms  occupy 
a  strategic  position  of  dominance  by  virtue  of  e  - 
ciency  of  operation,  advertising,  research,  trade 
marks,  patents,  and  so  forth.  New  firms  are  not 
able  to  come  in  and  compete  away  the  monopoly 
or  quasi-monopoly  returns  of  these  concerns. 

From  the  analysis  of  the  last  section,  a  few  ten¬ 
tative  hypotheses  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  possible 
effect  of  introducing  guaranteed  wages  upon  t  le 
profit  position  of  unstable  industries.  Depending 
upon  the  variability  of  the  industry  and  upon  the 
limitations  placed  upon  the  guarantee,  we  could 
expect  profits  to  fall  in  the  short  run  after  the 
plans  are  first  put  into  effectr-unless  indeed  the 
plans  induced  an  increase  in  efficiency.  In  the 
longer  run,  and  to  the  extent  that  capital  can  be 
made  mobile,  capacity  and  output  would  gradually 
shrink  in  the  more  variable  industries. 

More  and  more  the  burden  would  then  be  shifted 
forward  to  the  consumer  through  higher  prices,  or 
backward  upon  wage  rates  in  general— not  throug  1 
actual  pay  cuts,  perhaps,  but  through  a  slowing  up 
of  the  rate  of  increase  of  real  wage  rates.  Dart  o 
the  burden  might  well  fall  upon  monopoly  profits. 
In  fact  the  cut  might  be  covered  by  increase 

efficiency. 


Nevertheless  the  case  should  not  be  overstated. 
Even  if  profit  rates  were  equalized  over  all  in¬ 
dustries  in  the  long  run,  we  could  not  conclude 
that  profits  would  necessarily  escape  all  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  extra  costs  entailed  by  guaranteed 
wages.  True,  the  rate  of  profit  in  the  particular 
unstable  industries  would  be  relatively  unaffected. 
This  does  not  preclude  the  very  real  possibility  that 
the  “equilibrium  rate  of  profit  ’  would  be  lower 
under  a  regime  of  over-all  guaranteed  wages  than 
under  the  present  form  of  the  wage  contract  where 
labor  can  be  made  a  variable  monetary  cost. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  historical  proportion 
between  labor  and  property  income  would  neces¬ 
sarily  be  preserved  in  the  face  of  so  drastic  an 
institutional  change.  In  technical  terms,  the  im¬ 
puted  net  productivity”  of  capital  depends  very 
much  upon  wage  rates,  collective  bargaining,  labor 
“productivity,”  taxation  and  other  cost  conditions. 
Under  guaranteed  wages,  we  cannot  tell  with  cer¬ 
tainty  whether  equilibrium  profit  rates  would  rise 
or  fall.  Any  possible  effects  upon  profits  would 
have  further  repercussions  on  consumption,  sav¬ 
ing,  and  investment  propensities,  as  we  shall  see  in 

chapter  IV  of  this  report. 

Probably,  as  we  have  seen,  workers  now  directly 
bear  the  major  cost  of  instability.  Also,  it  is  clear 
that  the  portion  which  workers  do  not  bear  may 
in  part  be  shifted  off  the  shoulders  of  the  em¬ 
ployers  directly  concerned  to  consumers  and  to 
industry  in  general.  But  still  there  remains  some 
element  of  cost  to  the  industry  directly  involved 
Is  it  not  to  the  selfish  advantage  of  the  industry 
itself  to  regularize  its  activities  by  means  of  sta 
bilization  programs?  The  answer  is  to  some  de 
gree_yes.  Doubtless  industry  is  already  pursu 
ing  many  such  policies;  the  observed  degree  of  u 
regularity  of  operations  in  our  economy  is  b 
no  means  the  maximum  conceivable. 

Doubtless,  too,  much  more  remains  to  be  dor 
in  this  connection.  Business  management  is  ff 
from  omniscient.  Custom,  ignorance,  and  inert 
play  a  role  in  preventing  companies  from  active 
undertaking  policies  which  are  to  their  own  mas 
mum  long-run  profit  advantage.  Often  companr 
are  not  fully  aware  even  of  their  own  irregul' 
pattern  of  operations;  many  devote  far  less  atte- 
tion  to  stabilization  programs  than  to  other 
pects  of  sales  promotion,  product  development  ai 
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research,  quality  control,  and  cost  accounting  The 
pressure  of  management  groups  such  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Management  Association,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Committee  for  Economic  De¬ 
velopment  and  the  pressure  of  organized  workers 
through  collective  bargaining,  and  of  government 
md  the  public-at-large,  is  all  to  the  good  in  spur- 
ring  corporations  on  to  studying  the  problem  of 
urther  stabilization  programs.  Engineering  and 
‘fficiency  studies  have  time  and  again  shown  that 
he  surface  is  as  yet  hardly  scratched.  When  every 
corporation  of  any  size  has  a  major  executive  and 
lzeable  staff  working  creatively  upon  this  prob- 
em  then  and  only  then  can  we  expect  even  the 
-interest  of  the  corporation,  to  say  nothing  of 
he  economy  at  large,  to  be  well  served 
Ye  can  expect  that  the  obvious  stabilization 
olicies,  which  hold  out  immediate  economies  with 
14  6  cost  and  n°  nsks,  have  already  been  exhausted 
.  large  part.  What  is  needed  is  for  management 
•  display  with  respect  to  thorough-going  stabili- 
ition  efforts  the  same  venturesomeness  and  im- 
pnation  that  it  displays  in  promoting  a  new  prod- 
:t  or  in  risking  the  construction  of  a  new  plant. 

And  yet,  despite  the  above  exhortation,  there  are 
od.  rf as0If  to  believe  that  under  present  com- 
iT?u  financiaI  institutional  set-ups,  the 
rd-boiled  single  enterprise  has  only  a  limited 
itive  to  pursue  extensive  stabilization  policies 
irmg  the  last  25  years,  good  will,  effort,  initia- 
e,  and  intelligence  have  been  applied  again  and 

hni  Pr°blem-  Yet  P^n  after  plan  for 

‘  ta,?  stabdlzatl°n  has  petered  out  or  become 
asualty  of  business  depression.  With  a  loose 
or  market  and  wages  a  variable  cost,  irregular 
.auction  is  not  always  expensive  production, 
his  condition  may  not  last.  While  it  would 
tamly  be  premature  to  conclude  that  the  busi- 
s  eycle  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  nevertheless,  both 
)hc  and  private  enterprise  have  learned  much- 
today  there  is  widespread  recognition  and  de¬ 
lation  that  we  must  do  everything  in  our 
’er  to  prevent  such  catastrophic  declines  in 
onal  income  and  production  as  characterized 
slump  which  followed  1929. 

j  any  event,  the  longer  that  high  employment 
utions  are  maintained,  the  greater  will  be  the 


immediate  dollar-and-cents  incentive  to  regularize 
any  remaining  instability  of  productive  acdivhies 
Depi  ession  conditions  in  the  labor  market  have  left 

whiih  h  18  Wlth  a  heHtage  °f  Personnel  policies, 
which  however  appropriate  they  may  have  been 

in  the  years  of  labor  surplus  before  the  war,  may 
ePconom;  remelj  *  a  *^P^ent 

inLnointS  ^  ^  aUt°mobile  ind^try  as  a  case 
in  point.  Suppose  manufacturers  bow  down  to 

the  seasonal  character  of  auto  demand  once  the 

ZTailv  fin°dtWaribacklog  of  demand  has  been 

paitially  filled,  and  m  consequence  are  able  to 
provide  only  some  8  months’  work  to  the  average 
employee.  What  will  the  result  be?  Wdl 
workers  be  compelled  to  lay  off  for  4  months,  living 
n  unemployment-insurance  benefits  and  previous 
snyings,  and  borrowing,  or  on  relief?  Probably 

producJion  ^  Then>  when  aut° 

production  s  again  resumed,  many  will  be  called 

but  few  will  answer.  Large  numbers  of  workers 

will  have  been  attracted  by  job  offers  with  other 

concerns.  Any  firm  with  unstable  employment 

ould  have  to  raise  wage  rates  and  undertake 

costly  recruitment  policies  to  keep  a  suitable  labor 

During  depressions  the  cost  of  labor  turn-over 
to  an  employer  consists  primarily  of  the  costs 
o  be  incurred  in  securing  and  training  a  new 
orker.  In  modern  mechanized  industry,  where 
a  premium  is  placed  upon  general  intelligence 
manual  dexterity,  and  basic  training  in  the  use 
o  nonspecialized  machinery,  it  is  not  at  all  im¬ 
possible  that  the  expense  of  training  new  workers 
is  a  good  deal  less  than  would  appear  from  many 
exaggerated  accounts.  After  not  many  weeks  l 
worker  transfered  to  a  new  departme/t  or  hir’ed 
foi  the  first  time,  may  be  nearly  as  efficient  as  he 
ever  likely  to  be;  especially  since  the  novelty  of 
a  jo  often  elicits  an  enthusiasm  and  zeal  which 
wears  off  with  continued  experience.  Possibly 
his  explains  why  the  alleged  reduction  of  cost  of 
labor  turn-over  has  been  so  ineffective  in  the  past 
as  a  spur  to  stabilization.  But  in  a  full-employ¬ 
ment  economy,  every  employer  will  be  pitted 
against  every  other  employer  in  an  effort  to  secure 
more  labor  in  a  tight  market.  Labor  laid  off  may 
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be  lost  forever.  From  any  one  firm’s  viewpoint, 
labor  separations  then  tend  to  give  rise  to  labor 
shortages  rather  than  simply  to  labor  turn-over. 

This  leads  us  to  stress  once  more  that  produc¬ 
tion  stabilization  and  the  guaranteed  wage  involve 
much  more  than  business  cycle  unemployment. 

III.  THE  GUARANTEED  WAGE  IN 

Substantial  security  of  income  or  employment, 
or  both,  is  everywhere  more  and  more  recognized 
as  a  primary  goal  of  modern  democratic  societies. 
This  goal  cannot  be  achieved  by  any  one  method. 

In  all  modern  societies  many  institutional  arrange¬ 
ments,  programs,  and  procedures  have  been 
adopted,  designed  to  contribute  to  stability  of  in¬ 
come  or  employment.  Among  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  these  are  (a)  a  variety  of  social  security 
measures  and  (b)  various  programs  to  stabilize 
employment  in  the  individual  firm  and  for  the 
economy  as  a  whole. 

DIFFERENT  PATTERNS  OF  JOB 
SECURITY 

Employment  contracts  under  modern  conditions 
typically  are  terminable  without  notice  or  upon  so 
short  notice  as  to  give  virtually  no  security  of  ten¬ 
ure.  Nevertheless  a  substantial  proportion  of 
modern  workers  feel  fairly  secure  in  their  jobs. 
In  many  cases  it  may  be  assumed  that  employees 
of  long  standing  regard  their  positions  as  more  or 
less  permanent.  Such  employees  are  not  likely  to 
fear  dismissal  for  cause.  In  general,  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  greatly  concerned  about  lay-offs,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  wholly  unforeseen  catastrophes 
of  a  character  which  are  not  regarded  as  very 
probable.  It  appears  true  that  human  beings  are 
prone  to  be  unduly  optimistic  and  to  underesti¬ 
mate  risks  of  a  character  which  they  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  facing  more  or  less  continuously.  By 
and  large,  employees  of  long  standing  probably 
experience  a  feeling  of  security  greater  than  is  in 
fact  justified  by  the  course  of  events. 

Employees  who  feel  a  sense  of  security  in  their 
job  by  reason  of  long  tenure  are  likely  to  under¬ 
estimate  the  importance  of  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance,  and  related  measures,  as  means  of  ensuring 
some  degree  of  income  security.  For  these  em¬ 
ployees  it  is  security  and  continuity  of  the  job 


The  following  chapters  undertake  to  show  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  guaranteed  wages  and  other  pro¬ 
grams  ;  also,  the  direct  relationship  to  the  over-all 
level  of  aggregate  demand  and  unemployment, 
and  to  the  efficient  use  of  resources  in  a  higli-em- 
ployment  economy. 

A  BROAD  SECURITY  PROGRAM 

already  held  that  is  really  important,  not  the  eas¬ 
ing  of  transition  to  a  new  job. 

But  a  large  proportion  of  employees  are  not  m 
this  favored  position.  Typically  their  tenure  of 
employment  with  any  one  firm  is  relatively  brie  . 
For  many  workers,  a  job  is,  even  at  best,  a  compar¬ 
atively  temporary  thing.  Lay-off  or  voluntary 
separation  is  a  continually  recurring  experience 
Workers  who  are  accustomed  to  only  short-period 
job  tenure  doubtless  fall  into  different  categories 
with  respect  to  reemployment  experience.  Some, 
by  reason  of  the  character  of  their  occupation, 
adaptability,  resourcefulness,  etc.,  expect  easily 
and  quickly  to  find  new  employment.  In  the  trans¬ 
ition  to  a  new  job,  unemployment  insurance  plays 
an  important  role. 

In  bad  times,  however,  reemployment,  even  for 
the  alert  worker,  becomes  difficult  if  not  impossi¬ 
ble.  Unemployment  insurance  becomes  then  ar 
important  means  of  support,  just  as  it  is  for  thos« 
workers  who  encounter  difficulty  at  any  time  ii 
finding  new  work.  It  provides,  however,  only  s 
fraction  (usually  50  to  60  percent)  of  normal  earn 
ings,  with  maximum  limits  ranging  from  $13  t 
$28  per  week;  while  the  maximum  duration  c 
benefits  runs  for  only  14  to  26  weeks.  It  can  serv 
as  an  important  stop-gap  for  seasonal  and  trans 
tional  unemployment  under  conditions  in  whic 
opportunities  for  reemployment  are  reasonab 
good — that  is,  in  a  relatively  buoyant  labor  mark 
where  aggregate  demand  is  on  a  fairly  satisfacto 
level.  In  addition,  the  dismissal  wage  can  help  > 
bridge  the  gap  in  the  event  of  technological  unei- 
ployment,  consolidation  of  firms,  or  a  secular  ( 
cline  in  a  firm’s  business. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  America 
labor  force,  even  though  at  times  laid  off,  does  i* 
typically  change  jobs.  Such  workers  reS* 
themselves  as  “attached  to  a  firm  ’  even  thoi 
they  experience  frequent  and  fairly  long  peri  s 
of  unemployment.  Thus,  in  the  automobile  a 
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dustry  in  the  period  of  1935-39,  workers  were 

o™Wufme".  f°r  011,7  "b0Ut  75  Per“nt 

The  table  below  gives  a  quantitative  pictured 
the  number  of  workers  of  different  years’  service 
with  a  large  public  utility  system.  In  1929,  when 
|0  s  were  plentiful,  the  turn-over  of  workers  was 
rery  high  Consequently,  the  percentage  of 
workers  with  less  than  1,  2,  or  iryears  of  service 
was  relatively  high.  During  the  depression  the 
iicture  was  changed  greatly.  Few  workers’had 
>een  recently  hired,  and  the  number  “separating” 
rom  the  company  was  relatively  small.  Workers 

ban  f  h  yearS’  861,7106  be^an  to  be  the  rule  rather 

.  the  exception,  so  that  even  workers  with  hmh 
mionty  rating  would  have  faced  lay-offs  if  fur- 
ier  widespread  contraction  of  operations  had 
Bcome  necessary. 


of  workm  Mh:s&lz,h’  <* •» .  ^ 


Year 

Percent  of  workers 

Number  of 

With  1 
year  or 
less 

With  2 
years  or 
less 

With  5 
years  or 
less 

a  percent  of 
average 
number  of 
workers 

29.. 

38j 

12... 

l 

Q 

61 

31 

16.. 

2 

12 

10 

26 

33 

10 

8.. 

o 

17 

7 

1... 

1  Q 

22 

7% 

12 

36 

h  strongly  organized  industries,  workers  are 
i  vulnerable  than  formerly  to  dismissal,  or  dis- 
■rge  for  cause.”  So  long  as  times  are  good 

n  workers  with  semority  are  also  protected 

“  “  Wlde  rariety  of  industries  where 

traction  of  output  is  a  gradual  affair  involving 
f  he  more  recently  acquired  workers.  There 

hres  whniUS‘,rleS’  h°WeTer’  where  technology 
..  ou"b“,e.  plan‘s  “d  units  to  be  shut  doZ 
o  output  ,s  contracted.  In  such  industries, 

ta  wfthTn  0rganizations  cannot  protect 
lth  hl«h  seniority  rating  from  being 

S  *■» 

e  Rur"au's  employment  Indexed  were's??®"*?**  We'Bhted 

lareau  of  Old-Age  and  Snrwi  P  0J!ee8  reP°rted  to  the  Fed- 
for  inclusion  ot  non  JZZT  JT™"’  With  n 
Reappears  to  have7vera“d  aZfls'  ^  automobI'e 

er»ge  force  at  work  so  th»f„  b  *  18  percent  more  than 

'»««  .Si  so.»  w"k,r  hoor* ,or  ,h« 


intermittently  laid  off-^ven  in  yeans  of  fairlv 
high  business  activity.  ^ 

The  demand  for  a  guaranteed  wage  is  likely  to 
be  strong  m  industries  of  this  type.  Inch  workers 
o  be  sure,  not  infrequently  take  advantage  0f  un’ 
employment  insurance  and  job  opportunities 
offered  elsewhere  in  the  interim  period^f  tempo- 

or7essnrZhr3iment  ProPorti™  more 

or  less  regularly  experience  temporary  unemploy¬ 
ment  each  year,  and  await  a  return  to  fheir  old  job 

To  ZT Tng’ in  thG  inteHm’  ™k  elsewhere 
o  repeat,  it  is  particularly  for  workers  of  this 

character  that  the  guaranteed  wage  plan  mak  a 

strong  appeal  These  workers  are,  in  a  sense 

attached  to  a  firm,”  yet  the  number  of  days  worked 

P  r  year  is  low.  The  conditions  of  the  industry 

prevent  °r  make  difficult  a  high  ratio  of  da™ 

°^e  J  t0  worklnS  days  in  the  year.  If  the  firm 
could  diversify  its  production  so  as  to  dovetail 
employment  throughout  the  year,  a  high  ratio  of 
ZS.  days  could  be  achieved^ 

T  °f  the  6haracter  of  the  modem  labor  con- 
act,  it  is  probable  that  most  employers  have  not 
yet  seriously  tackled  the  job  of  giving  steady  em- 

firnSnenTftf°i1Wirl!erS  regularly  attached  to  their 
firms  If  the  labor  contract  were  on  the  guar¬ 
anteed  basis,  these  firms  would  be  compelled  to 
explore  to  the  utmost  ways  and  means  of  finding 
steady  work  for  those  “attached  to  their  firm.”  8 

guaranteed  wages  and  stabilized 
EMPLOYMENT 

Where  unemployment  is  primarily  a  matter  of 
seasonal  fluctuations,  and  other  types  of  work  in- 
erruptions  of  a  short-term  character,  the  guaran¬ 
teed  wage  plan  seems  to  be  peculiarly  suitable  as 
a  device  to  help  solve  the  problem  of  job  security. 

under  such  conditions  the  guaranteed  wage 
became  the  rule  for  all  competitors  in  an  industry, 
ore  and  more  those  competitors  would  survive 
10  proved  most  resourceful  in  the  development 
of  stable,  year-round  employment.  At  first,  doubt- 
ess,  relatively  little  progress  would  be  made  and 
the  guaranteed  wage  might  prove  to  be  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  industry.  This  might  involve  a 

nr  hl  %  r6adJUStment  of  Prices  or  wage  rates 
i  both.  Eventually,  however,  as  more  and  more 

hrms  increasingly  solved  the  problem,  costs  would 

be  reduced.  Accordingly  prices  could  be  lowered 
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again  or  wage  rates  raised,  or  both.  The  net  social 
gain  would  be  steady  year-round  employment  tor 
the  workers  and  an  enlarged  real  income  for  the 
community  as  a  whole. 


THREE  *  ROADS  TO  JOB  AND  INCOME 
4  r  SECURITY 


A  LIMITED  GUARANTEED  WAGE 


In  what  has  been  said  above,  the  assumption  is 
made  that  the  guaranteed  wage  would  be  app  ie 
to  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  workers  employed  by  the 
firm.  But  even  firms  with  short-run  irregularities 
in  employment  have  a  certain  residue  of  woi  ers 
who  are  continuously  employed.  If  the  concep 
of  the  guaranteed  wage  were  applied  only  to  these 
workers,  the  plan  would  become  at  once  more  fea¬ 
sible,  but  also  would  accomplish  relatively  little. 
Similarly,  with  respect  to  industries  afflicted  with 
cyclical  unemployment,  a  guaranteed  wage  which 
involved  only  that  residue  of  workers  which  a  firm 
can  reasonably  expect  to  hold  through  even  a  deep 
and  prolonged  depression,  would  become  hig  y 
practical,  but  correspondingly  also  of  less  value. 

Nevertheless,  even  this  limited  concept  deserves 
consideration.  It  would  indeed  not  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  either  income  or  job  security.  These  c  1 
cult  goals  must  be  attacked  from  a  great  many 
angles.  The  guaranteed  wage  is  only  one  among 
many  approaches  to  the  problem.  Indeed,  if  too 
much  were  attempted  by  this  method  other  more 
promising  methods  might  be  seriously  impaiiec  . 
The  guaranteed  wage,  we  believe,  does  have  its 
place  as  a  part  of  a  larger  program.  Even  the 
minimum  concept  of  the  guaranteed  wage  referred 
to  above  could  achieve  something  of  substantia 
value.  If  each  firm  gave  assured  employment  to 
that  fraction  of  its  peak  employment  which  ex¬ 
perience  indicates  to  be  feasible  and  practical,  a 
formally  recognized  status  of  security  might  be 
given  to  an  appreciable  fraction  of  the  entire  labor 
force.  This  would,  at  any  rate,  be  something  to 
start  with.  The  problem  would  then  be  sharply 
posed :  if  such  a  fraction  of  workers  were  protected 
under  the  guaranteed  wage  status,  what  could  then 
be  done  (1)  to  provide  in  other  ways  (dismissal 
wages,  unemployment  insurance  and  over-all  sta¬ 
bilization  policies)  as  much  security  as  is  possible 
for  the  uncovered  employees,  and  (2)  to  expaii 
gradually  the  number  coming  under  the  guaran¬ 
teed  wage  plan. 


Comparison  may  usefully  be  made  between  (1) 
the  guaranteed  wage  plan,  (2)  unemployment  in¬ 
surance,  and  (3)  a  full  employment  program  In 
making  this  comparison  it  will  be  helpful  to  as¬ 
sume  that  each  measure  is  a  part  of  a  general 
pattern  in  which  each  reinforces  and  supple¬ 
ments  the  others  as  means  to  provide  security  for 
workers.  Thus  considered,  what  can  each  o 
these  three  approaches  contribute  to  the  problem 

of  security?  . 

The  full  employment  program  aims  to  provide 

security  by  ensuring  a  good  market  for  labor 
services.  The  goal  is  adequate  aggregate  demand, 
so  that  workers  can  readily  find  and  obtain  jobs. 
This  plan  does  not  guarantee  a  job  to  any  ^divid¬ 
ual  It  provides  a  favorable  market  m  which  he 
may  seek  a  job.  The  mere  fact  that  the  aggre¬ 
gate  demand  for  goods  and  services  is  sufficiently 
high  to  ensure  a  good  market  for  labor  services, 
will  not  prevent  fluctuations  m  employment  U) 
seasonal  industries.  It  will  not  prevent  shiffi 
taking  place  between  industries  and  betweer 
regions.  A  man  living  in  town  X  may  not  b 
able  to  get  a  job  in  his  particular  skilled  occupa 
tion  in  town  X;  or  anywhere  if  his  skill  has  be 
come  obsolete,  or  his  demands  exorbitant.  Aggre 
gate  over-all  demand  does  mean,  however,  tha 
job  opportunities  are  in  general  plentiful  throug 
out  the  Nation.  A  man  cannot  sit  on  his  froi 
porch  and  expect  just  the  job  he  wants  to  come  i 
him  But  if  he  is  alert  and  active,  the  market 
favorable.  Labor  is  in  good  demand  througho- 
the  country.  There  are  many  job  opportunity 
from  which  one  may  choose.  And  retraining  pi 
grams,  employment  offices,  travel  allowances,  a 
adequate  housing  facilities  (essential  parts  o 
complete  full  employment  program)  should  ma 
the  task  of  transfer  to  new  jobs  and  other  iegic 

relatively  easy.  ,,, 

"Such  in  brief  is  the  goal  or  function  of  a 
employment  plan  for  job  security.  It 
guarantee  a  job,  and  at  best  there  will  be  un 
ployment.  In  particular  there  will  be  seaso  ■ 
technological,  and  transitional  unemploym  ; 
The  plan  thus  falls  short  of  adequately  mee  V 
the  problem  of  security.  Something  mor.  • 
needed. 
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The  unemployment  insurance  program  aims  pri- 
maiily  at  a  minimum  of  income  security,  and  does 
not  directly  attack  the  problem  of  job  security! 
I  he  program  assumes  that  workers  will  become 
unemployed  for  all  sorts  of  reasons-seasonal  fluc¬ 
tuations,  fluctuations  in  the  business  cycle,  changes 
n  technology  which  throw  people  out  of  work, 
structure  changes  which  adversely  affect  certain 
regmns  slnfts  in  population,  foreign  competition, 
etc.  I  he  program  is  not  designed  directly  to  re¬ 
move  any  of  these  causes  of  unemployment.  It  is 
designed  merely  to  ensure  a  temporary  minimum 
income  to  workers  who  are  out  of  a  job.  As  a  by¬ 
product,  the  program  does  indeed,  it  is  now  be¬ 
lieved  by  most  economists,  make  some  contribution 
‘  f  properly  financed)  toward  the  maintenance  of 
aggregate  demand.  But  at  best  its  contribution 

ive lv  1 °f  PUrchasi*g  Po^r  is  rela- 
3  mi  ted,  and  its  mam  function  is  to  provide 

minimum  income  to  those  out  of  work.  To  re- 
'eat,  the  program  is  designed  to  give  minimum  in- 
ome  security,  not  job  security.  The  income  re¬ 
vived  is  not  paid  in  return  for  work.  The  pav- 

IScinle^f6  bfaS!CaUy  in  accordance  with  the 
inciple  of  partial  income  maintenance,14  not  in 

Jcordance  with  the  principle  of  productivity 

ndustiw  WVXtefinded  unemP^°yment  insurance 
industry  or  firm  financed)  far  beyond  the  limits 

‘  “f/T  aCtMUy  aPpIied  in  practice  to  «« 

‘°  ff  il  co',era«e  °f  «ge  income  for  the 
■  Od  of  a  year  or  perhaps  a  minimum  of  40 

ks  of  the  year,  instead  of  only  50  or  60  percent 

wages  fen  t0  26  weekSj  wyshou]d  ™ 

d’  ‘  least  1,1  te™s  of  the  income  receipts  of 
^  protected  individuals 

„  L  .  ,  s,  at  the  same  point  as 

-  guaranteed  annual  wage.  Under  the  guaran- 

wage,  of  course,  the  worker  not  only  receives 

•whTr  ”1COme  Paymem  durinS  the  Pa™d 

Which  the  wage  is  guaranteed;  he  may  also  be 
•ject  to  the  call  of  the  employer  for  the  perform- 

<rom  one  point  of  view  the  guaranteed  wage 
be  looked  upon  as  100  percent  unemployment 
Jrance,  for  at  least  a  limited  time.  But  it  is 
m  m°re  than  that>  especially  where  it  involves 


Irenes? ^  compenea- 

■«  ;■«  ^lhzi  notzutzer  r tenth’ 

taws than”  n  ha d’eC “  ‘°tal  Unernployment  wagetoTS 


‘‘guaranteed  work”  as  well  as  income.  It  carries 

it™^/  ment  (°r  exPerience)  rating  to 
its  ultimate  degree;  the  whole  burden  of  main¬ 
taining  the  worker  is  assumed  by  the  employer. 

iy  use  he  can  make  of  the  workers  is  all  to  the 
good  since  Ins  labor  costs  go  on  anyway.  Under 
the  unemployment  insurance  plan,  the  worker  is 
obligated,  in  return  for  income  payments,  merely 

activfll ^  aVh6  P,UbliC  emP]°ynient  office  and 
actively  to  seek  work  if  it  is  available.  If  work 

is  found,  the  insurance  payments  cease  and  wa<m 

payments  begin.  Under  the  guaranteed  wag'e 

ZSfhPaImtntS-  COntJnUe  With  or  without  wo?t 
ft  T  18  U  obligation  to  work  when¬ 
ever  the  employer  so  directs.  And  especially  if 

!!lovZTnteed  Wag6  iS  inte^ated  with  unem- 
ployment  nisurance,  as  we  suggest,  he  will  also  be 

ider  obligation  to  seek  work  elsewhere. 

he  guaranteed  wage  plan,  accordingly  as  od- 

tTnds  t0  Pr|nciple  °f  unempioyment  insurance, 
tends  m  the  direction  of  bringing  work  to  the 

worker  m  the  employer’s  establishment.  Unem¬ 
ployment  insurance,  through  the  unemployment 
exchanges  seeks  on  the  other  hand,  to  send  the 
orker  m  the  job  wherever  it  may  be.  This  dif- 
erence  can,  however,  easily  be  exaggerated  since 
employer  under  the  guaranteed  wage  also  may 
seek  to  place  his  idle  employees  in  jobs  elsewhere 
and  with  other  establishments.15 

more?hlh'ieSS’  gUa™nteed  wa«e  tends  father 
more  than  unemployment  insurance  toward  fixity 

of  jobs  in  regions  and  establishments  to  which 

work  must  be  brought.  The  maintenance  of  labor 

mob'i  ty  1S  no  easy  matter;  yet  much  could  be 

done  to  keep  productive  resources  fluid  in  refer- 

Emni?0  “  technology  *nd  in  demand. 

P  yment  offices,  operated  in  conjunction  with 
unemployment  insurance,  if  effectively  managed 
aim  to  promote  the  movement  of  workers  tfot 
old  establishments  and  regions  to  new  ones  as 
dynamic  Changes  in  products  and  in  wants  arise 
Under  the  guaranteed  wage  plan  the  main  effort 
is  to  provide  work  for  the  worker  on  his  old  job 
or  at  least  in  the  firm  to  which  he  is  attached ;  un¬ 
der  unemployment  insurance  the  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  connecting  up  workers  and  jobs  in 
any  firm  offering  suitable  work,  preferably  in  the 

U,,«r.„o„  unemployment  i..u„u„  Ue'e'a,.  L? 
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region  where  the  worker  is  located,  but  if  not  there 
then  elsewhere,  at  least  within  reasonable  limits. 

To  sum  up,  a  full  employment  program  is  de¬ 
signed  to  maintain,  within  reasonable  limits,  ade¬ 
quate  aggregate  demand.  Emphatically,  it  will 
not  guarantee  every  worker  a  continuous  job.  It 
does  no  more  than  to  ensure  plentiful  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities — a  brisk  demand  for  labor. 
And  in  order  to  achieve  reasonably  full  and  sus¬ 
tained  employment,  a  fairly  high  degree  of  labor 
mobility  is  required.  A  full  employment  program 
must  therefore  include,  as  a  part  of  the  plan,  le- 
training  provisions,  travel  allowances,  and  ade¬ 
quate  provision  for  working-class  houses  where 
jobs  are  available. 

Nevertheless,  at  best,  there  will  still  be  seasonal, 
technological,  and  transitional  unemployment.  A 
full  employment  program,  therefore,  leaves  many 
workers  unprotected  unless  supplemented  by  a 
well-developed  scheme  of  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance.  Social  security  is  therefore  necessary,  in 
order  that  at  least  a  minimum  income  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  those  workers  who  suffer  the  effects  of 
the  unavoidable  unemployment  which  is  a  by¬ 
product  of  the  manner  in  which  production  is 
carried  on  under  modern  conditions.  This  insur¬ 
ance  of  a  minimum  of  income,  since  a  job  cannot 
continuously  be  guaranteed  to  everyone,  is  the 
right  of  all  workers,  and  is  so  recognized  in  all 
modern  democracies. 


Within  the  framework  of  a  full  employment 
program,  supplemented  by  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance,  a  highly  important  function  can  be  served 
by  the  guaranteed  wage.  There  are  already  a 
substantial  number  of  persons,  including  profes¬ 
sional  and  salaried  workers  and  some  wage- 
earners,  who  have  achieved  a  fair  degree  of  job 
security,  if  not  in  a  formal  guaranteed  wage,  at 
least  in  its  practical  equivalent.  This  group  could 
doubtless  be  enlarged  even  without  a  full  em¬ 
ployment  program.  Standing  alone,  however, 
without  the  protecting  influence  of  a  steady,  brisk 
demand  for  labor,  any  widespread  expansion  of 
unlimited  guaranteed  wages  might  encounter  seri¬ 
ous  difficulties.  Within  the  pattern  of  a  realizable 
high  employment  program  of  sustained  aggregate 
demand,  the  guaranteed  wage  could  be  extended 
to  include  a  fairly  high  proportion  of  workers  in 
the  labor  force.  For  some  firms  or  industries  the 
number  of  weeks  guaranteed  might  be  40,  for 
others  45,  and  for  others  50.  The  guaranteed 
wage,  safeguarded  in  view  of  the  risks  involved 
and  properly  integrated  with  unemployment  in¬ 
surance,16  could  play  a  significant  role  as  a  means 
of  providing  income  security.  Most  important  of 
all,  however,  is  the  task  of  securing  contin¬ 
uing  high  levels  of  employment.  Income  security 
cannot  take  the  place  of  steady  productive 
employment. 


IV.  GUARANTEED  WAGES,  OVER-ALL  EFFECTIVE  DEMAND,  AND  THE  BUSINESS  CYCLE 


INTRODUCTION  AND  BRIEF  SUMMARY 

The  subject  matter  of  this  chapter,  the  quanti¬ 
tative  effects  of  guaranteed  wages  upon  total  de¬ 
mand  and  upon  business  cycle  fluctuations,  is 
intrinsically  complex  and  can  only  be  analyzed  in 
rather  technical  terms.  Perhaps  it  is  for  this  rea¬ 
son  that  the  voluminous  literature  on  guaranteed 
wages  scarcely  scratches  its  surface.  Nevertheless, 
no  economic  analysis  of  guaranteed  wages  could 
be  complete  without  coming  to  grips  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  how  effective  such  plans  can  be  in  reduc¬ 
ing  over-all  unemployment  and  in  moderating  the 

business  cycle.  _  . 

For  readers  who  are  not  interested  in  the  techni¬ 
calities  of  analysis,  a  few  of  our  more  important 
findings  may  be  briefly  sketched.  However,  to  ap¬ 


praise  their  validity,  there  is  no  escape  from  the 
more  detailed  analysis  which  follows  this  section 

In  this  chapter  we  do  not  consider  government* 
programs  of  any  kind.  If  the  guaranteed  wag 
were  to  be  a  governmentally  financed  program 
that  would  be  one  thing;  and  the  economic  am 
political  implications  of  such  a  plan  would  the 
need  to  be  examined.  But  this  is  not  our  concer 
in  this  chapter.  We  consider  here  the  economic 
of  a  privately  financed  guaranteed  wage.  Ho 
would  a  privately  financed  guaranteed  wage,  take 
by  itself,  affect  (a)  the  fluctuations  of  the  busme 
cycle,  and  (£>)  the  level  of  effective  demand,  pr 
duction  and  employment  over  the  cycle.  It  is  u 
portant,  we  repeat,  for  the  reader  to  rememb 

it  The  problem  of  Integration  is  discussed  in  ch.  VI. 
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that  the  problem  before  us  is  concerned  exclu¬ 
sively  with  the  economic  effects  of  a  privately  fi¬ 
nanced  guaranteed  wage. 

Those  who  concentrate  upon  the  expansionary 
effects  of  guaranteed  wage  payments,  to  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  how  these  payments  are  financed,  come  out 
with  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  efficacy  of  wage 
guarantees  to  combat  depression  and  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

It  is  not  inconceivable  that  the  guaranteed  wage 
could  be  the  means  of  inducing  (by  providing 
worker  security  and  in  other  ways)  a  higher  man¬ 
hour  productivity.  But  there  is  no  evidence  from 
experience  that  increases  in  productivity,  as  such, 
tend  to  iron  out  the  cycle  or  to  raise  the  level  of 
employment  over  the  cycle.  Increases  in  produc¬ 
tivity  are  important  from  the  standpoint  of  rais¬ 
ing  the  standard  of  living,  but  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  eliminating  the  cycle.  Guaranteed 
wage  payments  (whether  they  induce  increased 
productivity  or  not)  may,  however,  help  to  iron 
jut  the  cycle  if  they  are  financed  from  reserves 
iccumulated  in  good  years  and  paid  out  in  bad 
fears;  or  they  may,  to  some  extent,  raise  the  level 
>f  employment  in  the  depression  phase,  through 
he  redistribution  of  income  when  financed  on  a 
)ay-as-you-go  basis. 

The  fact  that  a  guaranteed  wage  plan  might 
*ore  or  less  “pay  for  itself”  is  certainly  signifi- 
ant.  But  only  insofar  as  the  plan  redistributes 
icome  over  time,  or  else  redistributes  income  be- 
ween  economic  groups,  will  it  have  any  effect 
ither  on  the  stabilization  of  employment  or  in 
aising  the  level  of  employment.  Our  tentative 
onclusion  is  that  the  guaranteed  wage,  by  itself, 
i  not  likely  to  prove  very  effective  either  as  a 
leans  of  stabilizing  the  cycle  or  of  lifting  the  level 
f  employment  over  the  cycle,  although  the  guar¬ 
ded  wage  may  be  partially  effective  in  regular- 
ing  seasonal  employment. 

With  respect  to  the  redistribution  of  income, 
3body  can  say  just  what  percentage  of  the  finan- 
al  costs  of  guaranteed-wage  plans  will  fall  on 
'rporate  stockholders  rather  than  on  consumers 
'  wage  earners.  Except  to  the  extent  that  the 
sts  fall  upon  net  corporate  savings  (without 
tecting  dividends  or  interest  outlay,  or  net  cor- 
»rate  outlays  on  plant,  equipment,  or  inven- 
nes),  guaranteed  wages  may  be  regarded  as  a 
rm  of  personal  income  redistribution.  Such  a 


redistribution  may  be  highly  desirable  on  social 
grounds.  But  the  available  statistical  data  sliow- 
ing  (a)  how  people  in  different  income  classes 
allocate  their  extra  dollars  between  saving  and  con¬ 
sumption  expenditure,  and  (b)  the  relatively  small 
proportion  of  the  total  national  income  flowing 
to  the  high-income  groups,  suggest  that  such  re° 
distributions  are  of  somewhat  limited  quantita¬ 
tive  significance  in  raising  the  level  of  over-all 
purchasing  power. 

Apart  from  such  personal  redistribution  and  its 
relatively  limited  effect,  we  conclude  that  in  peri¬ 
ods  when  net  investment  outlays  for  the  economy 
as  a  whole  are  deficient,  causing  a  decline  in  em¬ 
ployment  and  in  business  profits,  the  guaranteed 
wage  may,  indeed,  for  a  time  maintain  consump¬ 
tion  expenditure.  For  this  to  be  true  in  these 
circumstances,  the  payments  would  have  to  be 
financed  from  accumulated  business  reserves  pre¬ 
viously  set  aside  to  cover  guaranteed-wage  pay¬ 
ments  in  the  subsequent  depression,  or  else  from 
current  undistributed  profits  and  depreciation 
charges  not  invested  in  plant,  equipment,  or  in¬ 
ventories.  Under  the  assumptions  made  (apart 
from  redistribution  of  personal  income  via  lower 
wages  or  higher  prices),  these  would  be  the  only 
methods  of  finance,  government  support  being 
ruled  out.  But  the  amount  of  guaranteed  wages 
that  could  be  financed  from  depression  business 
profits  and  surplus  would  be  quite  limited,  even 
though  no  account  were  taken  of  possible  unfa¬ 
vorable  effects  on  the  economy  which  such  losses 
might  entail.  And  if  the  amounts  set  aside  in 
reserves  in  boom  years  are  large  enough  to  cover 
the  risk  involved,  new  problems  are  encountered 
which  are  rather  serious.  While  moderate  reserve 
accumulations  could  help  to  iron  out  the  cycle, 
large  reserves  (as  we  shall  see  in  the  discussion 
which  follows)  might  seriously  intensify  the  sav- 
mgs-investment  problem.  Thus,  either  way,  there 
are,  we  believe,  rather  severe  limits  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  guaranteed  wage  can  iron  out  the 
cycle  or  raise  the  general  level  of  employment  over 
the  cycle. 

e  do  not  wish  to  overstate  or  overemphasize 
these  somewhat  pessimistic  conclusions.  Indeed, 
in  the  discussion  that  follows  they  are  qualified 
at  many  points.  Nonetheless,  we  must  once  again 
stress  the  limitations  of  the  guaranteed  wage  as 
a  zemedy  for  the  business  cycle,  and  emphasize 
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the  need  for  a  well-rounded  full-employment  pro¬ 
gram  including  both  public  and  private  policies 
designed  to  keep  our  economy  stable  at  a  high 
and  growing  level  of  real  income. 

JOBS  AND  MARKETS 

Let  us  begin  our  detailed  technical  analysis  by 
considering  the  simple  view  that  guaranteed  wages 
and  employment  maintain  incomes  and  jobs,  that 
steady  incomes  mean  steady  sales  of  business, 
which  in  turn  give  rise  to  high  and  steady  em¬ 
ployment.  In  short,  jobs  make  markets,  markets 
make  jobs,  and  so  forth,  indefinitely.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  view,  a  serious  depression  like  that 
of  the  early  thirties  is  nothing  but  a  vicious  cir¬ 
cle;  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  public  and 
business  has  become  frightened  enough  to  con¬ 
tract  spending ;  this  initial  contraction  of  spend¬ 
ing  has  resulted  in  reduced  levels  of  business  sales 
and  consumers’  incomes;  and  this  situation  tends 
to  perpetuate  itself  at  low  levels  of  national  in¬ 
come  and  high  levels  of  unemployment. 

Some  such  theory  as  this  is  widely  held  both 
by  many  conservatives  and  many  liberals.  The 
latter  say,  “All  we  have  to  do  to  cure  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  is  to  prime  the  pump  for  a  little  while.  Once 
the  system  gets  back  on  its  feet  the  Government 
pump  priming  can  stop  because  the  new  circular 
flow  of  income-sales  will  be  able  to  maintain  itself 
at  high  levels  of  employment.” 

We  believe  it  fair  to  say  that  the  majority  of 
modern  economic  experts  reject  this  view  just 
as  they  reject  its  oversimple  conservative  version 
which  goes  something  like  the  following :  “Any 
depression  can  be  temporary  if  businessmen  and 
the  public  will  keep  their  heads  and  realize  that 
prosperity  is  just  around  the  corner.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  steer  clear  of  the  whole  situation, 
except  for  a  little  necessary  emergency  action. 
Then,  if  people  will  only  act  upon  the  assumption 
that  conditions  are  fundamentally  all  right,  and 
if  they  will  only  ‘buy  now’  instead  of  later,  the 
corner  of  prosperity  can  be  permanently  turned.  ’ 
The  majority  of  modern  economists,  let  us  re¬ 
peat,  do  not  believe  that  such  a  theory  squares 
with  the  monetary,  statistical,  and  historical  evi¬ 
dence  accumulated  by  students  of  the  business 
cycle.  They  find  themselves  forced  to  reject  the 
assumption  that,  like  Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s  all- 
powerful  Mikado (  all  we  have  to  do  is  declare  jobs 


guaranteed,  and  ordering  that  this  be  done  is  just 
as  good  as  if  it  were  done. 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  a  germ  of  truth 
in  the  above  viewpoint :  Pessimism  and  reductions 
in  spending  do  involve  some  elements  of  the 
vicious  circle  character,  and  the  descent  into  a 
depression  is  of  a  cumulative,  self-aggravating 
nature.  But  fundamental  facts  of  economic  life 
are  ignored  by  this  overly  simplified  theory.  The 
fact  is  that  people  do  not  spend  all  their  income 
on  consumption  goods  and  services.  Retail  sales 
by  business  to  the  public  constitute  only  a  part 
of  the  total  national  income  produced  at  high 
levels  of  employment.  Around  one-eighth  of  na¬ 
tional  income,17  when  employment  is  high,  has 
throughout  our  history  of  the  last  half  century 
gone  into  the  form  of  investment  goods  or  net 
capital  formation.  And  it  is  capital  formation 
that  basically  represents  the  difference  between 
prosperity  and  depression.  All  the  available  sta¬ 
tistical  evidence  shows  conclusively  that  capital 
goods  and  durable  consumer  goods  experience 
the  greatest  amplitude  of  variation  over  the  busi¬ 
ness  cycle.  Moreover,  this  variation  spreads 
throughout  the  economy,  in  particular  affecting 
the  volume  of  nondurable  consumption  expendi¬ 
tures  and  replacement  capital  expenditures,  and 
so  it  has  a  magnified  effect  on  aggregate  outlays, 

income  and  employment. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  report,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  enter  upon  the  controversy  as  to  just  wliat 
the  long-run  prospects  for  investment  are,  or  just 
what  in  the  past  have  been  the  primary  causes  of 
investment  fluctuations.  It  is  enough  to  record 
the  fairly  substantial  agreement  of  economists 
that  among  the  important  factors  affecting  invest¬ 
ment  behavior  are  scientific  inventions,  tech¬ 
nological  innovations,  population  movements  and 
growth ;  changes  in  tastes ;  relations  between  dif¬ 
ferent  elements  in  the  price,  cost  and  wage  struc¬ 
ture;  interest  rates  and  availability  of  capital 
investor  psychology  and  businessmen’s  expecta 
tions;  attitude,  legislative  acts  and  policies  o 
government;  governmental  public  works  and  pub 
lie  development  projects;  and  so  forth. 

Now  it  is  not  at  all  clear  how  much,  if  at  aL 
the  guaranteeing  of  wages  as  such  would  affec 

«  If  one  preferred  to  relate  gross  Investment  to  gross  nation 
product,  the  ratio  of  Investment  to  national  product  would 
far  higher. 
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the  sum  total  of  these  factors  in  a  manner  favor¬ 
able  to  the  maintenance  of  the  high  levels  of  total 
outlays  necessary  for  full  employment— if,  with¬ 
out  guaranteed  wages,  otherwise  adequate  demand 
wer.  inadequate.  It  is  not  even  as  yet  clear  in  what 
direction  or  to  what  degree  the  over-all  balance 
of  saving  and  investment  would  be  affected  by  the 
widespread  adoption  of  the  guaranteed  wage. 


WILL  GUARANTEED  WAGES  STABILIZE 
CONSUMPTION? 

But  cannot  the  following  limited  case  be  made 
for  guaranteed  wages :  Would  not  the  widespread 
tdoption  of  such  plans  at  least  succeed  in  stabiliz¬ 
ing  consumption,  with  the  effect  that  fluctuations 
n  national  income  would  then  be  confined  to  the 
elatively  small  sector  of  the  economy— the  cap- 
tal -goods  industries  ?  Also,  would  not  the  suc- 
essful  maintenance  of  consumption  moderate,  at 
nast  in  the  short  run,  some  of  the  wide  swings 
f  investment— those  dependent  upon  the  level  of 
irrent  business  sales  ?  Finally,  would  guaranteed 
ages  raise  the  total  level  of  consumption  over 

ie  cycle,  and  so  also  lift  the  average  level  of 
ivestment  ? 

These  are  separate  but  related  questions.  The 
iswer  to  the  first  is  fundamental  and  prepares 
e  way  to  an  answer  to  the  others.  If  it  can  be 
own  that  guaranteed  wages  would  stabilize  the 
ie  of  consumption,  much  (though  far  from 
ough)  will  indeed  have  been  proved.  For  under 
3  present  system  of  wage  and  job  tenure,  fluctua- 
ns  in  the  relatively  minor  (say,  one-eighth)  part 
our  economy  concerned  with  net  investment  give 
e  to  multiplied  and  amplified”  fluctuations  in 
sumption  as  well.  Thus  if  full  employment 
.  national  income  in  the  postwar  were  about 
’  billion,  and  net  investment  were  to  drop 
ay  o  nothing,  the  loss  to  the  economy  would 
simply  be  around  one-eighth  of  national  in- 
le-or  some  $20  odd  billion.”  As  workers  and 
pert}  -owners  in  the  capital-goods  industries 
;  lncome  and  contracted  their  consumption  ex- 

mount  of cLTtll M  °utput  is  tlan 

ees  in  grossed  n.t  in”  ?Pti°n  °r  (1<^ecintion,  ab.olute 
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penditure,  there  would  be  set  in  motion  a  chain 
ot  cumulative  contractions  in  income  which  might 
be  two  or  three  times  as  large  as  the  initial  decline 
in  investment  expenditures.  In  short,  a  relatively 
small  failure  in  investment  outlay  tends  to  result 
under  our  present  system,  in  considerably  larger 
changes  m  total  income,  because  of  the  “secondary” 
coiitractmn  of  jobs  and  consumption  expenditure. 

It  the  consumption  outlays  could  smoothly  and 
instantly  rise  whenever  investment  declines,  we 
should  not  experience  any  general  decline  in  ag¬ 
gregate  demand  in  a  prolonged  depression.  But 
this  is  simply  not  possible.  Individuals  will  not 
suddenly  change  long-established  customs  and 
habits  with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  their  in¬ 
comes  between  consumption  and  saving  merely 
because  from  the  social  standpoint,  the  turn  in  the 
c;ycle  calls  for  an  increase  in  spending  out  of  a 
reduced  income.  Thus  an  offsetting  increase  in 
consumption  cannot  and  does  not  occur.  Worse 
than  that,  consumption  actually  falls  off  when  in¬ 
vestment  declines,  since  unemployment  and  declin¬ 
ing  business  prospects  induce  a  decline  in  private 
spending  patterns. 

This  induced  decline  in  consumption  could  in¬ 
deed  be  avoided  if,  by  some  “magic,”  substitute  in¬ 
come  payments  could  be  found  to  take  the  place  of 
the  declining  capital-goods  pay  rolls.  These  sub¬ 
stitute  income  payments,  since  they  do  not  corre¬ 
spond  to  any  productive  output,  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  “transfer”  payments.  Ideally,  they 
might  be  financed  out  of  the  stream  of  saving  which 
always  characterizes  full-employment  “income 
levels.  By  this  “magical  operation”  the  income 
flow  would  be  maintained  even  though  net  invest¬ 
ment  should  fall  to  zero  and  cause  considerable 
primary  unemployment.  In  short,  the  savings 
stream,  instead  of  financing  new  investment,  wou?d 
be  transferred  to  idle  workers  and  the  owners  of 
idle  resources.  Total  consumption  would  thereby 
be  maintained. 

Perhaps  a  bald  statement  of  the  problem  in  these 
terms  may  help  to  reveal  the  lack  of  realism  in¬ 
volved  in  over-simplified  assumptions  with  respect 
to  the  maintenance  of  consumption  and  employ¬ 
ment.  Unfortunately,  economic  analysis  of  guar¬ 
anteed  wages  does  not  seem  to  substantiate  the 
claim  that  this  device  would,  as  a  first  approxima¬ 
tion,  necessarily  tend  to  maintain  consumption  for 
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any  appreciable  period  of  time  at  the  appiopriate 
full  employment  levels,  i.  e.,  roughly  at  seven- 
eighths  19  of  the  full-employment  level  of  net  na¬ 
tional  income. 

To  illustrate  the  point,  let  us  consider  the  case 
where  investment  opportunities  are  only  such  as  to 
replace  existing  capital.  It  is  not  enough  then  for 
all  employers  in  the  consumption  goods  industries 
to  undertake  guaranteed  wage  plans.  Rather,  all 
employers — in  both  consumption  and  capital-goods 
industries — must  carry  through  with  such  guaran¬ 
tees.  Total  consumption  and  saving  typically  de¬ 
pends  upon  total  national  income  (at  least  as  a 
first  approximation)  in  such  a  way  that  in  order 
to  ensure  a  volume  of  consumption  equal  to  seven- 
eighths  of  full  employment  national  income,  the 
actual  amount  of  national  income  accruing  to  peo¬ 
ple  must  be  eight-eighths  of  the  full  employment 
level.  If  investment  opportunities  are  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  moribund,  where  is  the  “missing  eighth”  to 

come  from  ?  20  _ 

If  investment  opportunities  are  temporarily  in 
large  part  saturated — plant  and  equipment  hav¬ 
ing  been  built  up  during  the  preceding  boom 
period  to  about  as  far  as  prevailing  technology 
justifies,  and  if  houses,  hotels,  office  and  commei- 
cial  buildings  have  been  constructed  to  the  extent 
(and  in  fact  often  farther  than  is)  justified  by 
growth  and  the  requirements  of  prevailing  stand¬ 
ards— then  investment  outlays  will  decline  even 
though  consumption  expenditures  could,  in  some 
manner,  be  stabilized  at  the  boom  level.  And,  if 
this  is  so — and  the  experience  of  business  cycles 
for  75  years  supports  this  analysis — then  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  capital  goods  will  not  be  able  to  continue 
to  operate  at  levels  adequate  to  maintain  their  pay 
rolls  or  to  pay  guaranteed  wages  to  their  employ¬ 
ees.  And  when  the  market  for  the  capital-goods 
industries  drops  out,  then  a  large  fraction  of 
the  market  for  consumers  goods  will  also  disap¬ 
pear.  This  is  the  situation  which  cannot  be  waived 
by  the  over-simplified  theory  which  holds  that  jobs 
provide  pay  rolls,  pay  rolls  provide  markets,  and 

i»  This  includes  local  community  and  other  governmental  serv¬ 
ices  (education,  for  example)  financed  from  personal  taxes.  In 
modern  communities  this  is  one  important  way  in  which  con- 
Burners  spend  their  incomes. 

jo  All  through  this  analysis  we  are  assuming,  it  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  the  guaranteed  wage  is  financed  by  private  industry 
and  not  by  the  Government.  If  consumption  were  automatically 
maintained  by  Government  outlay,  the  case  would  be  entirely 

different. 


markets  in  turn  provide  jobs.  The  overly  simpli¬ 
fied  version  did  indeed  fit  reasonably  well  into  a 
primitive  economy  where  capital  goods  played  no 
significant  role.  And  it  is  for  this  reason, 
basically,  that  primitive  economies,  while  poor, 
nonetheless  rarely  suffer  from  unemployment. 

If  the  “missing  eighth”  continues  to  be  lacking, 
how  can  consumer  outlay  be  kept  up  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  level  reached  in  the  boom  ?  This  is  the  cru¬ 
cial  question :  by  what  method  of  financing  is  the 
wage  guarantee  to  be  maintained  ?  And  yet 
throughout  most  of  the  literature  on  guaranteed 
wages,  this  whole  problem  is  either  neglected 
completely  or  passed  over  lightly.  To  remedy 
this  defect,  the  rest  of  our  chapter  will  analyze 
in  some  detail  the  effects  of  different  methods  of 
finance — pay-as-you-go  and  reserve. 

If  a  guaranteed  wage  plan  keeps  a  man  from 
being  laid  off  and  makes  possible  the  maintenance 
of  his  income,  then  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  it  will  result  in  an  increase  in  his  consumption 
purchases  over  what  they  would  otherwise  have 
been  in  the  absence  of  such  a  plan.  So  far,  so 
good— but  we  have  not  carried  the  analysis  very 
far  if  we  stop  with  the  expansionary  effect  of 
guaranteed  wage  expenditure. 

If  the  Government  were  paying  the  bill,  not  oul 
of  tax  revenues,  but  by  the  printing  of  crisp  nev 
dollars  or  by  loan-financing,  that  would  be  on< 
thing.  The  discussion  of  the  implication  of  sucl 
a  policy,  together  with  relevant  comparisons  witl 
other  antidepression  programs  (which  might  b 
more  justifiable  and  promising),  would  take  u 
very  far  afield  and  far  beyond  the  scope  of  ou 
present  study.  When  only  private  finance  is  ir 
volved,  it  is  necessary  to  give  attention  to  son 
important  factors  which  offset  the  favorable  n 
come  maintenance  effects,  as  we  shall  see. 

business  cycle  stabilization  an 

PRODUCTION  EFFICIENCIES  RESUL; 
ING  FROM  GUARANTEED  WAGES 

Before  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  reser 
and  pay-as-you-go  financing,  we  must  digress  • 
consider  a  point  which  is  given  considerali 
weight  in  the  literature  of  guaranteed  wage  pla  . 
Such  programs,  it  is  claimed,  often  more  than  f  ? 
for  themselves  because  of  the  production  effici 
cies  resulting  from  lower  labor  turn-over,  grea  r 
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labor  efficiency,  and  fuller  utilization  of  capital. 
Especially  m  connection  with  the  ironing  out  of 
seasonal  and  irregular  fluctuations  is  this  Tikely  to 
be  the  case.  If  the  general  business  cycle  is  not 
brought  under  control,  it  is  more  doubtful  that  the 
increase  in  efficiency  will  be  nearly  as  great  as 
the  costs  of  maintaining  income  payments  in  the 
face  of  conditions  which  fluctuate  independently 
of  the  firm’s  control. 

However,  in  any  case  there  may  be  some  sav¬ 
ings  in  cost  to  offset  against  the  expense  of  guar¬ 
anteed  wages.  The  question  will  inevitably  be 
raised,  therefore,  as  to  whether  widespread  guar¬ 
anteeing  of  wages  cannot  by  itself  iron  out  the 
usiness  cycle,  or  at  least  maintain  income  steady 
throughout  the  cycle,  and  do  this  without  any  net 
'ost  t0  business  community.  The  remaining 
paragraphs  m  this  section  aim  to  throw  light  on 
hese  questions  and  clear  the  ground  for  the  anal¬ 
ysis  of  reserve  and  pay-as-you-go  financing. 

If  the  savings  in  cost  through  increase  in  effi¬ 
gy  were  very  important,  the  individual  em- 
>loyer  would  be  helped  to  finance  his  guaranteed 
cage,  but  it  would  not  necessarily  solve  the  prob- 
em  of  unemployment  for  the  economy  as  a  whole, 
ncreased  labor  productivity,  meaning  among 
ther  things  that  less  employment  is  provided  by 
given  volume  of  output,  would  raise  the  same 
roblems  of  unemployment  and  purchasing  power 
3  technological  inventions.  About  this  there  is  a 
irge  literature,  the  consideration  of  which  would 
ad  us  rather  far  beyond  our  immediate  task 
he  mere  reference  to  this  literature  is,  however, 
ifficient  to  show  that  in  the  absence  of  a  positive 
Hi  employment  program,  it  cannot  safely  be  as- 
imed  that  technological  and  other  developments 
signed  to  increase  worker  productivity,  would 
itomatically  increase  and  stabilize  aggregate  em- 
Twhde^  aggregate  demand  in  the  economy 

If  the  guaranteed  wage  could  induce  an  increase 
productivity  sufficient  to  cover  its  cost,  this 
>uid  be  a  great  social  gain  leading,  as  with  all 
vances  in  efficiency,  to  a  potentially  higher  real 
-ome  ;  and  in  an  expanding  economy  in  which 

diSplaC6d  labor  ('ukk]y  beeame 
ibsorbed,  this  potential  would  actually  be  real- 

ut  the  mere  fact  that  a  guaranteed  wage 
in  or  an  invention  “pays  for  itself,”  will  not 
ne  tend  t0  reduce  the  fluctuations  of  the  cycle. 


There  is  no  evidence  from  past  experience  (nor 
could  it  be  expected  on  grounds  of  general  anal- 

effect  t  lat  gainS  m  productivity  fend  to  have  this 

Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  for  the  cost-savings 
of  guaranteed  wages  to  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to 
promote  stability  over  the  cycle— that  is,  by  in¬ 
vesting  the  financial  cost-savings  in  good  times 
into  a  reserve  fund  out  of  which  payments  are 
made  in  depression.  This  leads  us  into  the  whole 
problem  of  pay-as-you-go  and  reserve  financing. 
After  we  have  analyzed  these  devices,  we  shall 
return  to  efficiency  cost-savings.21 

TWO  METHODS  OF  FINANCE 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  widespread 
guaranteed  wage  plans  could  be  privately 
financed.  First,  there  might  be  some  sort  of 
reserve  plan,  according  to  which  funds  would  be 
collected  during  the  expansionist  boom  phase  of 
the  business  cycle;  and  then  during  the  contrac- 
tionist  depression  phase  of  the  cycle,  these  funds 
would  be  dispersed  in  the  form  of  guaranteed 
wages.  This  same  reserve  principle  is  already  in 
effect  m  connection  with  our  Federal  and  State 
unemployment  compensation  program.  The  best 
case  could  be  made  for  the  antTcyclical  reserve 
method  of  financing  if  our  economic  system  could 
be  regarded  as  suffering  only  from  cyclical  swings 
ahove  and  below  some  “normal  high-employment” 

The  second  general  method  of  financing  guar¬ 
anteed  wages,  is  that  of  so-called  pay-as-you-<m. 

In  contrast  to  the  anticyclical  reserve  plan,  in  any 
given  year  the  costs  of  guaranteed  wages  would  be 
approximately  balanced  by  current  charges 
against  sales  or  business  gross  income.  Such  a 
plan  would  involve  relatively  small  payments  in 
the  boom  years  and  therefore  relatively  small 
costs.  In  depression  years,  however,  the  pav- 
ments  would  be  large  and  the  redistribution  of 
current  income  would  be  considerable.  The  ques¬ 
tion  to  which  we  wish  the  answer  is  how  much  the 
payment  of  currently  financed  guaranteed  wa^es 
might  so  redistribute  income  as  to  raise  the  levefof 
consumption  expenditures  (or  in  more  technical 
language  the  consumption  function)  and  thus  in- 
crease  total  aggregate  outlay  beyond  what  it  other- 

”  See  below,  footnote  26,  p.  445. 
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wise  would  have  been  in  the  depression  period. 
How  would  the  cost  be  distributed  between  busi¬ 
ness  net  savings,  wages,  and  consumer  prices? 

PAY-AS-YOU-GO  FINANCE 

Except  for  the  earlier  discussion  of  any  possible 
induced  increases  in  productivity,  pay-as-you-go 
financing  necessarily  involves  a  process  of  redis¬ 
tribution  of  income  between  the  various  claimants 
to  the  national  income— a  redistribution  whic  1 
would  fall  mainly  in  the  depression  phase  when 
large  guaranteed  wage  payments  would  be  made. 

How  such  a  redistribution  affects  aggregate  e- 
mand  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  in  the 
whole  field  of  economic  analysis.  At  the  present 
time,  there  does  not  exist  sufficient  theoretical  and 
factual  knowledge  to  permit  a  confident  or  pre¬ 
cise  answer.  It  involves  the  same  perplexing 
problem  as  that  of  the  incidence  of  the  taxes  raised 
to  finance  our  whole  social  security  program;  or 
for  that  matter,  of  the  incidence  of  corporate  and 

business  taxes  in  general. 

As  we  have  already  noted,  we  assume  that  any 
increase  in  productivity  induced  by  the  guaran¬ 
teed  wage  has  already  had  its  effect  m  total  real 
income.  The  problem  to  which  we  address  our¬ 
selves,  therefore,  is  the  redistribution  effect  of  the 
guaranteed  wage.  Three  extreme  positions  can  be 
stated,  with  the  truth  probably  lying  somewhere 
in  between:  (1)  The  cost  of  guaranteed  wages  is 
borne  completely  by  profit-receivers  through  re¬ 
duced  earnings  of  their  properties;  (2)  the  cost 
is  shifted  forward  completely  to  consumers;  (6) 
the  cost  is  shifted  back  onto  workers,  who  lose  in 
wage  rates  what  they  gain  in  steadier  income. 

A  survey  of  the  literature  on  social  security  tax¬ 
ation  would  show  widespread  doubt  that  most  of 
the  increase  in  pay-roll  costs  could,  except  m  e 
shortest  run,  be  at  the  expense  of  corporate  profits. 
Economists  who  have  written  on  this  subject  seem 
rather  to  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  primary  in¬ 
cidence  would  be  on  wages  or  on  consumer  goods 
prices  We  would  be  rash  to  attempt  a  pro¬ 
nouncement  on  this  difficult  quantitative  question 
since  not  even  the  two  of  us  would  be  m  perfect 
agreement  as  to  our  rough  guesses. 

In  depression  when  profits  are  already  low  or 
negative,  the  heavy  extra  costs  of  guaranteed 
wages  are  perhaps  even  less  likely  to  fall  m  large 
part  on  capital.  This  conclusion  is  reinforced 


when  we  remember  that  guaranteed  wages  are  to 
be  superimposed  on  a  system  of  developed  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining,  where  already  labor  is  attempting 
to  keep  wages  high  and  is  already  taking  some 
advantage  of  management’s  ability  to  pay. 

But  let  us  first,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument, 
suppose  that  the  cost  of  guaranteed  wages  does 
fall  largely  on  profits.  Then  wage  income  will 
be  larger,  and  dividends  smaller.  Since  the  bulk 
of  dividends  does  not  go  to  poor  widows  and 
orphans,  there  will  probably  be  some  favorable 
effect  upon  the  propensity  to  consume.  Cut  the 
extent  of  this  should  not  be  exaggerated.  I  he 
difference  between  the  average  propensity  to  con¬ 
sume  22  (and  to  save)  of  the  rich  and  poor  is  known 
to  be  very  great.  But  the  available  evidence  from 
governmental  family  budget  studies  seems  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  marginal  propensities  to  consume 
7  and  save) — and  it  is  only  these  which  are  rele¬ 
vant— differ  less  sharply  between  rich  and  poor 
than  do  the  average  propensities.  Dollars  re  is- 
tributed  from  wealthier  common  stockholders  to 
workers  add  something  to  total  consumption  pur¬ 
chases,  but  less  than  is  usually  supposed.  Never¬ 
theless,  to  the  extent  that  such  a  transfer  is  feasible 
consumption  is  thereby  increased. 

Not  all  corporate  profits  are  paid  out  u 
dividends.  Some  go  to  that  other  silent  partner  o: 
business  enterprise,  the  government  Con 
ceivably  a  shift  from  profits  to  wages  might  lowe 
tax  revenue  and,  other  things  being  equa  ,  con 
tribute  to  larger  depression  loan  financing  and  s 
to  a  slightly  higher  level  of  over-all  expenditure 
in  other  words  to  a  slightly  higher  level  of  effe. 
tive  demand.  It  should,  however,  not  be  hard  1 
find  other  more  obvious  ways  of  expansion  if  d 
pression  and  unemployment  call  for  expansions 
fiscal  policies. 

A  considerable  part  of  profits  goes  into  net  cc 
porate  saving,  representing  undistributed  pro 
or  additions  to  earned  surplus.  Part  of  the  i 
crease  in  guaranteed  pay  rolls  might  be  expec 
to  come  out  of  such  net  corporate  saving.  ( U  ■ 
is  true  even  in  deep  depression,  when  net  corpon  • 
saving  may  be  negative  if  dividends  are  being  p 
out  in  excess  of  current  earnings;  because 
guaranteed  wages  the  figure  might  becc 


»  “Average  propensity”  refers  to  the  proportion  of  income  ► 

aaaJ ,IJ ad , .  “Marginal  ?  a- 

tion  of  any  small  additional  increment  of  income  M 

sumed  (and  saved). 
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algebraically  more  negative.)  An  increase  in 
the  payment  of  wages  at  the  expense  of  corporate 
net  saving  would,  taken  by  itself,  tend  to  raise  the 
level  of  total  effective  demand.  But  this  con¬ 
clusion  would  be  true  only  on  the  assumption  that 
there  would  not  at  the  same  time  be  adverse  effects 
upon  the  corporation’s  inducement  to  invest. 

In  time  of  deep  depression,  most  firms  do  not 
3ven  replace  much  of  their  depreciating  equip- 
tnen  .  Yet  they  still,  on  their  income  statements, 
nclude  charges  to  depreciation  reserves  as  an  item 
)f  cost  to  be  subtracted  from  gross  earnings  in  ar¬ 
riving  at  net  profit.  But  these  depreciation 
barges  are  expenses  that,  at  the  moment,  involve 
10  outlay.  It  would  therefore  be  wrong  to  con- 
Jude  that  a  firm  which  was  suffering  business 
isses  was  necessarily  flooding  the  community  with 
urchasmg  power.  A  more  meaningful  measure 
t  a  firms  expansionary  or  contraction^  in- 
uence,  taking  all  factors  into  account,  would  be 
ie  difference  between  its  gross  investment  ex- 
enditures  (including  replacement  outlays)  and 
s  gross  saving  (including  depreciation) ;  or,  what 
•mes  to  the  same  thing,  the  difference  between 
5  net  investment  and  its  net  saving. 

With  net  and  gross  investment  already  cut  to 
e  >one,  in  a  period  of  depression  a  further  re¬ 
lation  m  earnings  (and  net  saving)  might  not 

Z  ZVJ  s5nificant  effect  upon  net  invest- 
'Rt‘  But  111  the  first  years  of  recovery  from  a 
pression,  or  during  the  first  years  of  descent 
;o  depression,  there  might  be  some  counter- 
dancing  adverse  effects  upon  investment — al- 
Ug  i  n°fc  necessarily  dollar  for  dollar.  These 
^erse  effects  might  arise  «,  post  simply  because 
an  imperfect  capital  market  many  firms  must 
)end  upon  their  own  funds  for  their  investment 

‘robably  more  important  would  be  the  effects 
expectations  aroused-the  adverse  effects  upon 
estaent  decisions  at  all  phases  of  the  cycle, 
mj,  the  boom  businessmen  will  be  somewhat 
y  or  undertaking  certain  doubtful  marginal 
stments  if  they  expect  to  be  unable  to  cut  their 
oil  vvhen  times  become  bad.  The  harmful 
effects  upon  the  average  level  of  net  invest- 
over  the  whole  business  cycle  could  conceiv- 
greater  than  the  quantitative  reduction  in 
business  saving.  Or  less.  No  one  can  say. 


e  may  sum  up  the  case  usually  considered  most 
conducive  to  an  expansionary  effect  of  guaranteed 
v  ages  where  the  costs  fall  completely  on  prof¬ 
its— by  saying  that  stimulus  to  the  level  of  pur- 
chasmg  power  and  effective  demand  is  of  somewhat 
doubtful  quantitative  magnitude  over  the  business 
cycle  as  a  whole.  In  depression  times,  the  quan- 

but  stiTl  efeC,Sr|mayvbe  SOmewhat  m0l'e  important, 
but  still  should  not  be  exaggerated. 

tUlni  n°W’  m°re  bHefly’  t0  the  more 

realistic  case  where  a  considerable  part  of  the  cost 
of  guaranteed  wages  is  assumed  to  fall  on  warres 
or  upon  the  consumer’s  real  income.  If  0nlv 
seasonal  or  short  rhythms  of  particular  industries 
are  emg  considered  against  the  background  of  a 
full-employment  society,  such  a  method  of  meeting 
the  costs  may  lead  to  a  more  nearly  optimal  system 
f  pricing  and  use  of  economic  resources.  But 
rom  the  standpoint  of  business  cycle  fluctuations, 
such  a  method  of  bearing  the  costs  of  guaranteed 
wa  es  is  fairly  neutral  in  its  over-all  effects  upon 
production  and  (real)  effective  demand. 

If  the  cost  falls  upon  wages  or  raises  consumer 
goods  prices,  then  income  is  being  shared  by  those 
who  are  employed  with  those  workers  who  would 
e  wi  lout  pay  if  it  were  not  for  the  guaranteed 

•  afG‘  i  If  SUCh  benefited  workers  are  not  already 
m  high-paid  industries  and  do  not  already  have 
high  current  incomes  (apart  from  the  guaranteed 
vage)  this  whole  process  may  involve  some  re¬ 
distribution  of  income  from  average  income  re¬ 
ceivers  to  those  who  are  more  needy.  Just  as  with 
schemes  for  sharing  work  through  reduced  hours, 
this  redistribution  might  result  in  some  slight  in¬ 
crease  m  the  propensity  to  consume  for  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole.  However,  the  point  made 
earlier  concerning  the  smaller  difference  between 
marginal  propensities  of  different  income  classes 

.Y0Ul?.  *Pply  h(fe  Wlth  even  greater  force— since 
the  difference  between  incomes  is  in  this  case 
relatively  small. 

The  guaranteed  wage  would  amount,  in  these 
circumstances,  to  a  sharing  of  the  income  between 
those  productively  employed  and  those  unem¬ 
ployed.  In  other  words,  those  who  are  earning 
incomes  at  productive  employment  would  be  de*- 
r iiymg  the  cost  of  the  guaranteed  wages.  This  is 
all  the  more  true  in  view  of  the  fact  that  under 
depressed  conditions,  profits  could  cover  no  appre- 
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ciable  part  of  the  cost.  Thus,  the  guaranteed 
wage,  under  these  circumstances,  would  in  fact  be 
a  “share-the-income”  program.  In  place  of  a 
“share-the-work”  plan,  we  would  have  a  share- 
the-income”  plan.  There  would  occur  a  shift  ot 
income  among  the  wage-earner  and  consumer 
groups  with  no  sizable  effect  upon  the  aggrega  e 
propensity  to  consume. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  a  pay-as-you- 
go  financing  of  guaranteed  wages  which  does  not 
fall  on  profits  would  result  in  little  change  in  the 
level  of  income  determination  at  the  different 
phases  of  the  business  cycle.  With  real  investment 
fluctuating  over  the  cycle,  real  total  consumption 
(all  groups  in  the  economy  considered)  would  not 
remain  stable,  and  real  income  would  still  fluctu¬ 
ate  more  than  the  absolute  variation  in  net  invest¬ 
ment.  Only  to  the  extent  that  the  cost  can  be 
saddled  on  to  corporate  profits,  and  more  speci  - 
cally  upon  corporate  saving  and  not  upon  invest¬ 
ment,  will  the  guaranteed  wage  plans  have  any 
appreciable  expansionary  effect  upon  the  level  ot 
over-all  production  and  employment. 

This  does  not  quite  exhaust  the  analysis  of  guar- 
anteed  wage  financing  on  the  total  level  of  effective 
demand.  As  yet  no  mention  has  been  made  of  tl 
possibility  that  the  enhanced  security  engendered 
by  guarantee  plans  might  cause  workers  to  save 
less  over  the  cycle,  and  to  purchase  with  their  sav¬ 
ings  more  durable  goods  such  as  autos  and  houses. 
This  is  a  possibility,  and  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
effective,  it  would  work  toward  some  strengthening 
of  the  average  level  of  effective  demand. 

Can  a  similar  case  be  made  out  for  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  the  guarantee  device  will  cause  employers 
to  cast  about  for  new  productive  activities  and 
thereby  raise  the  average  level  of  employment . 
As  far  as  a  single  concern  is  concerned,  there  may 
be  something  in  this.  If  a  locomotive  or  other 
capital-goods  producer  were  to  take  on  a  consum¬ 
ers  goods  line,  such  as  breakfast  food,  he  would  no 
doubt  smooth  out  the  variation  of  his  employment 
and  production.  But  for  the  economy  as  a  whole, 
little  or  nothing  has  been  gained.  The  average 
income  elasticity  of  demand  and  the  over-all  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  income  are  the  same  as  before,  bum- 
larly,  if  an  auto  company,  to  make  work  for  its 
own  employees,  cancels  subcontracts  with  sup¬ 
pliers  and  begins  to  make  its  own  parts  there  is 
no  over-all  gain.  If  the  beer  industry,  by  heavy 


advertising,  gains  at  the  expense  of  the  bakery  or 
confectionery  trade,  the  over-all  situation  is  the 
same.  Only  too  often,  the  devices  which  seem  to 
stabilize  one  concern’s  production  are  at  the  cost 
of  somebody  else’s  destabilization. 

The  only  true  exceptions,  from  a  business  cycle 
point  of  view,  are  policies  which  involve  additional 
net  investment  for  the  community  as  a  whole,  or 
an  expansion  of  consumption  standards.  “Pro¬ 
ducing  for  stock”  is  one  stabilization  device  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  by  writers  on  guaranteed 
wages.  Such  a  policy  does  involve  net  investment. 
How  important  can  this  factor  be  over  the  busi¬ 
ness  cycle?  The  answer  is  somewhat  discourag¬ 
ing,  except  for  brief  cycles.  Production  for  stock 
mf°ht  ir»  1930  have  kept  employment  from  slip¬ 
ping  off  as  rapidly  as  it  did.  But  such  positive 
net  Investment  in  inventories  is  only  too  likely  to 
result  subsequently  in  commensurate  disinvest¬ 
ment,  making  1932  and  1933  even  more  depressed. 
A  brief  recession  in  business  believed  to  be  tempo¬ 
rary  might  be  bridged  by  this  device.  But  a  sharp 
inventory  recession  of  the  1921  or  1938  type  is 
likely  to  be  accompanied  by  so  much  price  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  render  this  device  relatively 

ineffective. 

We  must  also  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  policies  of  businessmen  that  lead  to  larger 
total  investment  and  employment  do  not  give  rise 
to  much  employment  within  their  own  plants. 
When  railroads  order  new  equipment,  the  extra 
jobs  are  not  provided  for  railway  labor.  When  a 
merchant  or  manufacturer  “buys  for  stock  ’  th( 
task  of  guaranteeing  jobs  is  eased  for  his  supplier 
but  not  for  himself.  It  is  true  that  he  is  some 
body  else’s  supplier,  and  that  if  all  together  pursu 
expansionist  policies,  all  together  may  benefit 
But  it  is  not  less  true  that  anyone  who  holds  bac 
will  also  benefit  from  the  expansion  of  the  others 
and  it  is  somewhat  Utopian  to  rely  upon  collusi* 
decision-making  by  business  as  a  body  or  upo 
altruistic  social  planning  by  isolated  businesses 
The  figures  of  seven-eighths  consumption  ar 
one-eighth  saving  are  given  by  way  of  illustratio 
They  should  not  be  interpreted  literally,  especial 
since  in  many  downswings  of  the  business  eye. 
autonomous  net  investment  (caused  by  advanc- 
in  technique  and  the  like)  will  not  disappear  coi 
pletely.  Less  than  one-eighth  of  the  full  e:- 
ployment  income  level  would  then  have  to  be  ma3 
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p  by  guaranteed  wage  programs  in  order  to  keep 
>tal  consumption  stable. 

There  is  also  the  further  possibility  that  some 
upreciable  part  of  net  investment  expenditure 
not  ‘autonomous”  but  is  “induced”  by,  or  is  de- 
aident  on,  the  level  of  consumption  or  income, 
ccording  to  this  type  of  argument,  if  guaranteed 
ige  plans  succeeded  in  keeping  consumption  at 
ngher  level,  then  an  appreciable  amount  of  net 
vestment  would  be  induced  (over  what  there 
'Uid  otherwise  have  been).23 

The  weakness  in  this  argument  stems  from  the 
:t  that  a  given  stationary  level  of  national  in- 
ne,  no  matter  how  high  it  is,  cannot  on  balance 
supposed  to  include  any  continuing  net— as 
tinct  from  gross  or  replacement— investment 
is  only  the  change  in  the  level  of  income  that 
uces  net  investment.  When  the  stock  of  capi- 
has  become  adjusted  to  any  new  level  of  in- 
ie,  no  matter  how  high,  net  investment  would 
in  disappear  2<— in  the  absence  of  technological 
nges  and  interest  rate  variations, 
hese  rather  long-run  considerations  will  not 
u  decisive  to  the  adherent  of  guaranteed  wages 
.  business  cycle  cure.  He  will  ask,  “Isn’t  the 
uess  cycle  a  short-run  phenomenon?  Would 
the  maintenance  of  consumption  lead  to  in- 
id  investment  (over  what  it  would  otherwise 
5  been )  for  at  least  the  few  years  that  a  depres- 
usually  lasts?”  1 

ie  answer  to  both  of  these  questions  may  well 
‘ the  affirm»tive.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
temporary,  once-and-for-a]  1,  induced  invest- 
-  effects  of  consumption  maintenance  can  be 
rded  as  raising  the  average  level  of  demand 
employment  over  the  whole  cycle.  What  is 


technical  terms,  some  economists  would  assume  a 
snTtoV:  inVeSt”  (°Ut  °f  income>  well  aTa  maS' 

effects  of°a Te-  i  ThiS  Would  tend  t0  increase  the  “multi- 

Jses“  ‘resumneVro1181  inC°meS'  Therefore-  to  writers 
•pondingly  smaller  gUamnteed  wage  Plans  would  tend  to 

'ttenCren  ^6S  1D  meth°ds  of  Production  or  in  products 

rise  irnatieonaru1caom0en0mOU9  iDVe8tmeDt'  Whicb  ™>d 


gained  in  investment  during  the  depression  is 
likely  to  be  at  the  expense  of  investment  during 
subsequent  periods.  By  virtue  of  induced  invest¬ 
ment  effects,  guaranteed  wage  plans  may  have  some 
stabilizing  effects  on  the  cycle— by  expanding  de¬ 
pression  demand  at  the  expense  of  the  following 
boom-time  demand.  In  this  it  resembles  reserve 
nancing,  which  we  are  about  to  discuss,  with  the 
erence  that  reserve  financing  usually  fills  in 
the  trough  of  depression  at  the  expense  of  the 
previous  rather  than  the  subsequent  peak.  But 
neither  method  is  likely  to  expand  demand  appre- 
cia  y  over  the  cycle,  unless  Government  loan 
nancing  or  private  corporation  net  savings  are 
used  to  finance  the  guaranteed  wage  plans.  More¬ 
over,  as  we  have  seen,  any  favorable  induced 
investment  effects  must  be  set  against  the  unfavor¬ 
able  effects  upon  net  investment  and  venture  cap¬ 
ital  resulting  from  the  recognition  by  potential 
risk-takers  that  guaranteed  wage  plans  are  likely 
to  increase  their  costs  and  risks. 

One  final  point  favorable  to  the  guaranteed 
wage.  Over  time,  the  consumption  standards  of 
people  increase  as  people  get  used  to  higher  levels 
o  lving. .  Any  success  achieved  in  maintaining 
high  real  incomes  tends  to  breed  further  success. 
Unlike  induced  investment  effects,  “induced  con¬ 
sumption”  effects  may  be  permanent  rather  than 
transient  or  once-and-for-all. 

.  emPloyuient  is  guaranteed,  labor  becomes 
in  the  nature  of  an  overhead  cost  rather  than  a 
variable  cost.  We  should  at  least  explore  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  this  might  lead  to  a  pricing  policy 
over  the  cycle  which  would  make  for  greater  sta¬ 
bility  of  production.  The  beginner  in  economic 
theory  is  taught  that  really  fixed  costs  should,  at 
least  in  the  short-run,  be  disregarded  in  output 
demsums  and  price  formation ;  any  business  should 
not  be  lefused  which  can  at  least  earn  something 
more  than  variable  costs.  If  a  large  part  of  labor 
is  no  longer  a  variable  cost,  this  might  permit 
downward  flexibility  of  prices  to  rather  low  levels. 

In  more  advanced  courses  in  economic  theory 
(particularly  those  dealing  with  so-called  “ad¬ 
ministered  prices  and  monopolistic  competition) 
we  are  taught  that  “full”  costs  (including  both 
oveihead  and  variable  costs)  actually  have  an  im¬ 
portant  influence  on  price  formation,  and  this  more 
sophisticated  analysis  appears  to  be  in  line  with 
business  practice  and  business  opinion.  In  all  like- 
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lihood,  this  pattern  of  “full-cost  pricing”  tends 
to  characterize  those  semi-monopoly  fields  where 
industry  is  likely  to  guarantee  wages.  Therefore, 
it  is  something  of  an  academic  exercise  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  effect  of  flexible  downward  prices  which 
abstractly  might  be  related  to  the  conversion  of 
labor  costs  from  a  variable  to  a  fixed  cost. 

Twenty  years  ago  most  economists  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  considered  such  downward  price  flex¬ 
ibility  a  highly  effective  way  of  meeting  depres¬ 
sion.  Today  we  are  not  so  sure.  The  modern 
economy  (given  our  present-day  institutions)  does 
not  seem  to  go  through  price  deflation  painlessly  or 
easily.  Still  there  is  this  to  be  said  for  the  kind 
of  downward  price  flexibility  referred  to  above  m 
connection  with  the  guaranted  wage.  Such  price 
reductions  would  not,  it  is  assumed,  be  accompa¬ 
nied  by  wage  reductions  or  any  substantial  decline 
in  worker  income,  so  that  one  of  the  worst  aspects 
of  a  deflationary  spiral  would  not  be  present 
Still,  increasingly  it  is  the  modern  viewpoint  that 
the  price  elasticity  of  demand  is  much  lower  m  de¬ 
pression  periods  than  used  to  be  thought  the  case. 
Consequently,  we  should  think  it  unwise  to  at¬ 
tach  too  great  quantitative  importance  to  the 
phenomenon  under  discussion  even  if  it  were  like¬ 
ly— which  it  is  not— that  prices  will  show  the 
proper  cyclical  flexibility  rather  than  perverse 
flexibility. 

RESERVE  FINANCING 


We  must  now  analyze  the  possible  effects  of  re¬ 
serve  financing.  This  method  has  most  signifi¬ 
cance,  and  is  most  likely  to  be  resorted  to,  m  a  so¬ 
ciety  subject  to  pronounced  cyclical  swings.  It,  on 
the  contrary,  employment  is  reasonably  stable, 
whether  at  a  high  level  with  low  unemployment 
or  at  a  relatively  unsatisfactory  level  with  chronic 
unemployment,  one  year  is  very  much  like  another, 
so  that  there  can  be  little  shifting  of  the  financial 

burden  over  time.  .  , 

A  gradual  and  experimental  introduction  and 

extension  of  the  guaranted  wage  plan  might  be 
financed  in  part  on  a  self-liquidating  basis.  A 
gradual  expansion  of  the  program  as  experience 
justified  might  be  accompanied  by  cost  reductions 
which  could  “carry”  the  reserve  plan  without  re¬ 
sort  to  higher  prices  or  wages  lower  than  could 
otherwise  be  paid.  On  this  basis,  it  is  likely,  how¬ 
ever,  that  progress  toward  the  guaranteed  wage 


would  be  slow  and  would  probably  be  largely  re¬ 
stricted  to  firms  whose  employment  experience  is 
in  any  event  favorable.  If  anything  substantial 
were  going  to  be  achieved,  it  is  probable  that  there 
could  be  no  escape  from  a  program  involving,  for 
the  great  majority  of  firms,  the  accumulation  of 
reserves  financed  out  of  profits,  wages,  or  higher 
prices.  Without  substantial  reserves,  the  program 
would  be  discredited  by  a  wave  of  defaults  at 
the  first  onslaught  of  any  considerable  volume  of 
mass  unemployment. 

An  examination  of  the  experience  of  various 
firms  in  the  1929-34  depression  reveals  how  costly 
different  guaranteed  wage  plans  might  have  been. 
The  high  emplo}7ment  commitments  of  the  late 
1920’s  would  have  entailed  heavy  cost  outlays  all 
through  the  early  and  middle  1930’s.  If  guaran¬ 
teed  wages  had  then  been  in  existence,  in  a  real 
economic  and  accounting  sense,  the  men  necessary 
to  produce  the  high  1929  outputs  would  frequentlj 
have  cost  the  companies  in  the  thirties  more  tliar 
the  total  wages  actually  paid  out  to  them  at  tha 
time.  Prudent  bookkeeping  would  have  sug 
gested  that  this  expense  be  recognized  in  1929  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  that  year’s  output,  and  tha 
funds  be  set  aside  to  meet  this  contingent,  bu 
nonetheless  necessary,  deferred  expense. 

Accordingly,  if  we  mean  by  a  guaranteed  wag 
program  something  more  than  a  cautious  an  i 
tentative  introduction  by  a  few  firms  with  high! 
favorable  employment  experience,  we  must  e] 
visage  a  substantial  program  of  financing 
other  words,  the  accumulation  of  large  guaranty 
wage  reserve  funds.  Now  it  is  just  this  proble 
which  we  need  to  face  in  assessing  the  feasibili 
of  the  guaranteed  wage  plan,  unsupported  1 
governmental  financial  assistance.  How  woe. 
the  accumulation  of  large  guaranteed  wage  n 
serves  affect  the  functioning  of  the  economy* 
An  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the  guaranfi 
wage  system  (financed  on  the  reserve  basis)  up 
the  flow  of  income  and  expenditure  involves  a  c<  - 
sideration  of  the  manner  in  which  such  a  progra 
withdraws  funds  from  the  income  stream  on  e 
one  hand,  and  pours  funds  into  the  income  stren 
on  the  other.  If  we  envisage  a  highly  flucti  - 
in o-  society,  and  if  we  concentrate  attention  >r 
the  moment  exclusively  on  cyclical  unemploym 
it  follows  that  a  guaranteed  wage  reserve  I 
will,  for  the  economy  as  a  whole,  withdraw  fr 
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from  the  income  stream  in  boom  years,  and  pour 
aack  approximately  equivalent  funds  in  the  de- 
3ression  years.  The  same  problem  of  “incidence” 
)f  the  costs  arises  here  as  under  pay-as-you-go  • 
>ut  the  timing  is  different.  ’ 

If  we  assume  that  the  annual  charges  to  the 
eserves  are  financed  largely  from  higher  consum- 
r  prices  or  lower  wages,  it  follows  that  the  level 
f  consumer  expenditure  would  be  less  than  other¬ 
wise  m  the  boom  years,  and  higher  than  otherwise 
i  the  depression  years.  The  “reserve  method” 
>ps  off  the  boom  and  fills  in  the  valley  of  depres- 
on.  It  is  a  method  of  redistributing  expendi- 
ires  over  the  time  span  of  the  cycle.  The  reduc- 
on  of  expenditures  in  the  boom  period  mi<dit  re- 
ice  employment,  or  it  might  merely  have  the 
tect  of  holding  down  price  inflation. 

In  technical  terms,  the  accumulation  of  reserves 
irmg  prosperous  periods  tends  to  exert  a  de- 
tionist  influence  at  that  time  by  reducing  the 
ective  propensity  to  consume  and  increasing 
verage  thriftiness”  or  the  effective  propensity 
save.  The  spending  of  the  reserves  in  the  de- 
sssion  period  exercises  an  expansionist  effect  by 

sing  the  effective  propensity  to  consume  at  that 
le. 

taken  as  a  package,  this  double-barreled  pro- 
mis  socially  desirable.  But  if  the  period  of 
called  prosperity  is  like  that  of  1936  or  1937 
other  words  not  one  near  to  full  employment,’ 
deflationary  influence  of  reserve  accumulation 
taken  by  itself,  a  factor  reducing  employment, 
sumption,  and  in  all  likelihood  capital  forma- 
i  as  well.  However,  if  the  prosperity  period 
116  chai'fctenzed  by  manpower  shortages,  by 
much  effective  demand,  and  a  tendency  toward 
ition  then  the  enforced  reduction  of  consump- 
is  all  to  the  good. 

h  need  not  treat  in  detail  the  mechanics  of 
process  whereby  reserves  are  accumulated  and 
ersed,  because  this  problem  has  been  widely 
ussed  m  the  literature  on  social  security  If 
'anteed  wage  reserves  consisted  simply  0f 
Img  up  of  cash  or  bank  deposits  in  good  times 
their  dispersal  in  bad  times,  the  process  would 
elatively  simple.  The  quantity  of  money 
d  not  necessarily  have  to  undergo  any  changes 
ts  rate  of  activity  or  velocity  would  be  lessened 
>od  times  and  increased  in  bad. 


If  reserves  are  treated  as  trust  funds  investable 
only  in  Government  bonds  or  similar  gilt-ed^e  se- 
curities,  the  mechanics  might  be  slightly  different 
but  the  final  effect  substantially  the  same.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  so  long  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  or  the  commercial  banks  are  willing  to  buy 
or  sell  considerable  volumes  of  Government  se¬ 
em  ides,  these  assets  possess  many  of  the  liquidity 
properties  of  money.  If,  in  depression,  the  bonds 
accumulated  in  the  reserve  funds  were  bought  by 
the  banks  then  the  stimulus  to  effective  demand 
resulting  from  guaranteed  wage  disbursals  might 
appear  as  an  increase  in  total  bank  deposits  rather 
than  simply  as  a  change  in  the  velocity  of  money. 

lf  the  growing  reserve  funds  ab- 

re^ll  mTent  b°ndS  hdd  by  the  banks> 
esult  would  be  to  curtail  the  volume  of  deposits 

during  (ne  boom  below  what  it  would  otherwise  be. 

Any  thoroughgoing  discussion  of  this  problem 
would  have  to  take  account  of  the  effects  upon  the 
interest  rate  structure  of  both  the  accumulation 
and  deaccumulation  of  such  reserve  funds 
Broadly  speaking,  these  secondary  reactions  upon 
the  interest  rate  structure  and  the  capital  markets 
axe  to  some  degree  perverse.  The  accumulation 
of  reserves  in  good  times  would  to  some  measure 
tend  to  raise  capital  availability  and  lower  interest 
lates,  so  that  some  of  the  enforced  reductions  in 

"n10"  WOU!d  0ver  investment 
rather  than  curtailing  over-all  demand.2*  Simil¬ 
arly  m  depression,  attempts  to  liquidate  reserve 
funds  might  have  some  upward  effects  upon  in¬ 
terest  rates  and  consequently,  some  depressant 
effects  upon  investment.  However,  these  second- 

confirfrl  t  Cr'  be  mimmized  if  reserve  funds  are 
confined  to  Government  bonds.  Moreover  the 


rolSb^  there  is  always  the 

consumption  will  filter  into  in^estmen^Tlt '  h^h  aWaV  fr°m 
along  similar  lines  thnt  ,  ent'  bas  been  argued 

expenditure  to  retire  debt  mafjrovrnofjbrdefl0^^ Government 
owners  of  retired  Governments  ,  , 1  1  be  defl“tionary  if  the 

productive  investment  expenditure  )S  ^f11  ‘e*  “0ney  back  into 
where  the  favorable  effects  upon  inve  r  PfrfeCt  CapUaI  market- 
through  a  reduction  In  the  lnt ^rest Ze  th  sT  take  pIace 
to  a  primary  reduction  in  the  en  ?■’  tbis  secondary  reaction 
likelihood  be  quantitatively  ‘T 

responsiveness8 of  investinenmo  redu  ^  ^ 

adverse  effect  on  investment^ outi^Z'r.  T  V'  an<l  tbe 

To  the  degree  that  the actual capUa/ ma‘ rZT 8a,<>8- 
always  subject  to  informal  rationing  investm  ^t  mperfect  0,le- 
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monetary  authorities  can  easily,  and  should,  take 
account  of  any  perverse  interest  and  other  effects 
of  reserve  accumulation  and  deaccumulation  and 

take  appropriate  action. 

A  new  possibility  would  arise  if  governmental 
fiscal  policy  could  be  assumed  in  the  years  ahead 
to  be  effective  in  preventing  inflation  when  the 
economic  system  is  operating  at  full  employment. 
Whenever  private  investment  demand  was  exces¬ 
sive,  fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  on  this  assump¬ 
tion,  would  curtail  the  excess.  In  such  an  environ¬ 
ment,  the  widespread  accumulation  of  guaranteed 
wage  reserves  would  reduce  to  some  degree  the 
need  for  alternative  deflationary  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies.  If  carried  to  excess,  however,  such 
reserve  accumulations  might  have  to  be  offset  by 
actual  expansionist  governmental  policies. 

There  is  no  assurance  that  the  level  of  income 
and  employment  over  the  entire  cycle  would  be 
any  larger  under  reserve  financing.  Among 
other  effects,  the  program  would  bring  about  a 
redistribution  of  income,  partly  from  profits, 
partly  from  consumers  in  general,  and  partly  from 
productively  employed  workers  to  workers  who, 
if  there  were  no  guaranteed  wage  plan,  would 
cease  to  draw  wages.  If  carried  out  on  a  relatively 
modest  scale — one  which  would  not  seriously  dis¬ 
tort  price-wage  relationships — the  effect  would 
be  to  level  off  more  or  less  the  boom  demand  and 
to  raise  the  effective  demand  in  the  depression 
period.  But  if  really  huge  reserves  were  accumu¬ 
lated  in  boom  years,  adequate  to  pay  annual  wages 
to  a  large  part  of  the  labor  force  in  a  depression  as 
serious  as  that  beginning  in  1929,  the  boom  could 
easily  be  converted  into  a  depression.  Reserves 
of  the  magnitude  required  would  cause  a  serious 
distortion  in  the  economy.  Some  would  prefer  to 
state  this  distortion  in  terms  of  the  wage-price 
structure,  others  in  terms  of  a  concealed  tax  on 
consumers  and  wage-earners,  and  still  others  m 
terms  of  a  savings-investment  problem.26 


Apart  from  these  theoretical  considerations  is 
the  practical  matter  that  actuarial  calculations  of 
the  unemployment  risk  are  not  feasible.  The 
reserves  that  are  built  up  might  prove  too  large. 
In  this  event  the  accumulation  of  reserves  would 
amount  to  a  compulsory  savings  scheme  not  simply 
in  the  boom  years,  but  also  over  the  entire  cj  cle. 
Aggregate  demand  might  thus  tend  to  become 
deficient  over  the  long  run  and  create  a  condition 
of  underemployment.  (Of  course  if  the  long-run 
factors  were  inflationary,  such  compulsory  saving 
would  tend  to  be  a  stabilizing  factor.)  Finally, 
in  a  growing  society,  the  setting  aside  of  reserves, 
even  though  actuarially  exact,  nevertheless  would 
still  result  in  the  growth  of  reserves  over  the  cycle, 
and  to  this  extent,  would  tend  to  aggravate  the 
problem  of  maintaining  adequate  levels  of  aggre¬ 
gate  demand. 

On  the  other  side,  the  inability  to  make  reason¬ 
ably  accurate  actuarial  calculations  of  the  risk  in¬ 
volved  might  result  in  wholly  inadequate  reserves. 
Unemployment  insurance  reserve  funds,  though 
they  undertake  a  very  limited  liability  compared 
with  a  comprehensive  guaranteed  wage  program 
have  had  to  be  supported  in  various  countries  bj 
the  Government  treasuries.  While  large  reserve 
have  been  built  up  in  the  State  unemploymen 
funds  in  the  United  States,  a  serious  and  prolong* 
depression  could  easily  bankrupt  many  of  then 
A  guaranteed  wage  plan,  even  one  limited  to  4 
weeks  per  year,  could  be  considerably  more  costl 
than  unemployment  insurance.  The  resen? 
funds,  to  withstand  a  serious  depression,  migl 
have  to  be  far  larger  than  those  needed  for  uner 
ployment  insurance.  Put  to  the  test,  guarant* 
wage  plans  might  need  Government  support  ev< 
more  than  unemployment  insurance.  Thus,  wh 
was  intended  to  be  a  scheme  based  on  pnva-. 
industry  financing  might  face  default  under  tj 
stress  of  serious  depression,  or  else  be  compell 
to  call  upon  Government  support.  This  r£ 


»  If  technological  cost  savings  from  the  guaranteed  wage  plan 
(assumin'*  for  the  moment  that  such  plans  do  increase  man-hour 
productivity)  were  placed  in  a  reserve  fund  during  the  boom 
phase  of  the  cycle  and  paid  out  in  the  depression  phase  the  effect 
would  be  a  redistribution  of  income  over  time.  The  total  income 

..  mama—  in  .n«  *»» 

than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case;  and  during  the  de 
the  income  payments  would  be  increased.  Financed 
Tere Assumed!  out  of  increased  productivity,  there  would  result  no 
redistribution  of  income  between  individuals  and  no  nbsoJ"t6  r 
dnetion  in  corporate  profits  or  corporate  net  savings.  If  how¬ 
ever  the  gains  in  productivity  were  nil  or  inadequate  to  cove 
the  guaranteed  wage  payments,  the  added  costs  would  ha 


come  either  out  of  corporate  net  savings  or  else  from  a  redlfi- 
bution  of  the  income  of  individuals.  .  f  redistrj  t- 

Only  the  reserve  method  of  financing  Is  cap  s.j, 

ing  the  income  over  time,  i.  e.,  from  boom  to  depressiom  . 
redistribution  over  time  has  nothing  to  d< >  per  se  w  1th  the 
tion  where  the  funds  come  from,  whether  tTom.  WJU* 
productivity  or  (b)  redistribution  of  income  betweer Mnd> 
and  social  groups.  If  the  reserve  method  of  ir* 

£“.1.  or  (0.  larger 

But  none  of  these,  apart  from  reserve  financing,  wou 
to  iron  out  the  cycle. 
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serves  to  stress  all  the  more  the  importance  of 
uniting  the  employer’s  liability,  as  suggested  in 
hapter  VI  below. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  calculate  with  any 
lgh  degree  of  accuracy  the  actuarial  risks  involved 
n  introducing  guaranteed  wage  plans  in  different 
idustries  even  in  a  society  committed  to  a  program 
f  sustained  full  employment,  and  prepared  to  use 
seal,  monetary  and  other  measures  to  achieve  this 
oai.  A  number  of  countries,  including  England 
anada,  and  Australia,  have  issued  white  papers 
i  employment  policy  proclaiming  high  and  stable 
vels  of  employment  as  a  deliberate  aim  and 
sponsibihty  of  Government.  The  United  States 

7  TnT  iCt  °f  1946  d0es  not  ‘I-ite  that 
-  All  the  British  countries  referred  to  above 


— tcieneu  co  aoove 
ve  recognized  the  difficulties  involved,  and  none 
confident  of  anything  more  than  moderate  suc- 
"•  ?buS’.even  with  the  best  of  good  will  and 
arable  circumstances,  no  one  knows  what 
?ree  of  success  may  attend  these  plans.  We 
ow  that  the  war  has  left  us  the  heritage  of 
lumerable  distortions,  and  these  will  plague  us 
’  many  years  to  come. 

,et  us  suppose,  however,  that  we  have  surpassed 
3  difficulty— that  experience  has,  in  fact,  demon- 
ited  a  high  degree  of  success  with  a  stabilized 
[-employment  program  for  a  period  sufficiently 
?  to  warant  general  confidence.  Some  fluctua- 
lS  tbere  would  nevertheless  be,  but  more  moder- 
and  presumably  fairly  well  under  control, 
ical  fluctuations  of  employment  would  be 
,  yet  relatively  large  in  the  heavy  capital- 
,  ^ndustn es.  Seasonal  and  transitional  un- 
oyment  would  also  be  experienced. 

.  the  “ideal”  society  described  aboie  (and  we 
at  that  we  have  no  illusions  that  such  a  society 
quickly  be  realized)  guaranteed  wage  plans, 
y  nanced,  might  tend  to  moderate  any  re- 
ung  cyclical  swings,  and  to  facilitate  an  at- 
on  seasonal  unemployment.  Transitional 
frictional  unemployment  might  be  intensified 

e mobility6^  had  ^  effect  °f  TeducinS 

ithin  the  framework  of  the  society  envisaged 
cyclical  unemployment  might  become  a 
or  less  manageable  risk,  and  accordingly,  the 
re  funds  needed  to  meet  the  financial  lia¬ 


bility  involved  would  not  need  to  be  large.  In 
this  event  there  would  develop  no  long-run  prob¬ 
lem  of  excessive  compulsory  saving  in  the  form 
o  reserve  funds.  The  reserves  accumulated  in 
ie  good  years  would  be  dispersed  in  the  rela- 

teZVr  y;r-  This  ieveiing  pr°cess  ^ 

tend  to  smooth  any  remaining  swings  in  the  cycle. 
A  buoyant  labor  market,  such  as  that  here  as- 

onmthe’n7h  m°f  °Ver  be  f^orable  to  an  attack 
problem  of  seasonal  unemployment.  Em¬ 
ployers  would  be  stimulated  by  the  introduction  of 
the  guaranteed  wage  to  find  year-round  work  for 
leir  employees.  It  is  one  thing  to  place  such 

„„  ,eSp°^lblllty  uP°n  employers  in  a  society 
such  as  the  one  we  are  living  in,  with  its  grave 
uncertainties  with  respect  to  the  stability  of  the 
market  and  the  adequacy  of  aggregate  demand. 
It  is  quite  a  different  matter  to  introduce  the 
guaranteed  wage  in  seasonal  industries  in  a  society 
m  which,  within  reasonable  limits,  the  adequacy 
of  aggregate  demand  is  assured.  The  develon 
ment  of  supplementary  lines  is  feasible  in  an  ex¬ 
panding  and  buoyant  society,  whereas  it  might 
on  y  supplant  the  product  of  some  other  producer 
m  a  limited  market  in  which  there  was  not  work 
enough  to  go  around.  Seasonal  unemployment 
might  be  largely  eliminated  in  a  full-employment 
economy.  But  even  so,  this  important  goal  could 
ot  be  reached  unless  ingenuity  and  resourceful¬ 
ness  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  problem.  The 
guaranteed  wage  might  offer  a  powerful  financial 
inducement  to  employers  to  find  steady  year-round 
work  for  their  employees.  The  technical  job  of 
dovetailing  short-run  fluctuations  in  employment 
is  no  mean  managerial  task,  but  a  sustained  high 
level  of  aggregate  demand  would  provide  an  en¬ 
vironment  within  which  the  job  could  be  attacked 
with  high  promise  of  success. 

We  have  spelled  out  these  various  prospects 
of  the  guaranteed-wage  program  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  a  society  which  had  achieved  a  high  and 
stable  level  of  aggregate  demand,  not  because  we 
think  such  a  society  is  going  to  be  reached  tomor- 
row  or  the  next  day,  but  rather  to  lay  bare  the 
difficulties  confronting  the  guaranteed-wage  pro¬ 
gram.  The  conclusion  is  not  that  the  guaranteed 
wage  must  await  the  dawn  of  a  perfect  society. 

The  conclusion  is  rather  that  we  must  take  account 
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of  its  limitations,  and  especially  avoid  procedures 
that  may  defeat  the  very  purposes  which  it  is 
intended  to  achieve. 

Having  in  this  chapter  analyzed  the  ettects 
of  guaranteed  wages  upon  the  problem  of  busi¬ 
ness-cycle  unemployment,  we  turn  in  the  next 


chapter  to  a  consideration  of  its  influence  upon 
the  pricing  system  as  it  relates  to  the  efficient  use 
of  economic  resources.  Even  if  the  problem  of 
depression  were  brought  under  control  there  would 
still  remain  the  challenge  of  seasonal  and  other 
irregularities  in  production. 


V.  GUARANTEED  WAGES  AND  EFFICIENT  USE  OF  RESOURCES 


The  problems  to  be  discussed  in  this  chapter 
are  of  a  rather  abstract  and  general  nature. 
Nevertheless,  the  theoretical  analysis  involved, 
even  though  briefly  stated  in  this  report,  is,  we 
believe,  important  in  an  over-all  consideration  o 
the  guaranteed  wage. 


THE  MERIT-RATING  CONTROVERSY 


In  chapter  II  it  was  shown  that  the  economic 
cost  of  idleness  to  the  community  could  be  pri¬ 
marily  measured  by  the  loss  of  output  which  it 
entails.27  Suppose  that  a  particular  industry  or 
line  of  activity  has  a  record  of  great  instability  of 
production  and  employment.  How  should  its 
prices  and  costs  then  be  set? 

This  identical  question  was  involved  in  the  ex¬ 
tensive  discussion  of  merit  (or  experience)  rat¬ 
ine  in  connection  with  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion.  The  original  Wisconsin  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act,  drawn  up  under  the  strong  in¬ 
fluence  of  John  R.  Commons  and  economists  of 
his  school,  required  employers  with  unusually  poor 
records  of  stability  to  pay  higher  rates  of  taxa¬ 
tion.  Those  demonstrating  unusually  good  con¬ 
tinuity  of  employment  were  granted  lower  rates— 
in  much  the  same  way  that  steel-frame  buildings, 
relatively  immune  to  fire  risk,  are  granted  low  fire- 
insurance  rates. 

Two  principal  considerations  are  usually  in¬ 
voked  to  justify  this  procedure.  First,  and  per¬ 
haps  of  least  importance,  is  a  feeling  that  fairness 
(justice  or  equity)  implies  that  an  employer 
should  have  to  pay  only  for  the  evil  which  he 
creates,  but  that  he  should  be  made  to  pay  for 
that.  This  particular  argument  is  a  highly  con¬ 
troversial  one.  Numerous  writers,  perhaps  even 
the  majority,  have  dissented,  arguing  that  it  is  the 
essence  of  social  insurance  (in  contrast  to  private 


»  Our  earlier  discussion  also  dealt  with  the  additional  evil 
arising  out  of  the  effect  of  idleness  itself  on  the  worker  and  com¬ 
munity  and  also  upon  the  problem  of  equitably  sharing  the  costs 
involved  in  idleness  between  different  Individuals  and  groups. 


insurance)  that  there  be  a  sharing  of  burdens  be¬ 
tween  groups;  the  essence  of  merit  rating,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  perverse  principle  of  “to  him 

that  hath,  shall  be  given.” 

The  second  argument  in  favor  of  making  the 
industry  bear  the  costs  of  its  own  instability  lias 
usually  been  the  more  important  one.  Under  such 
a  system,  management  is  supposed  to  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  stabilize  its  operations.  It  is  financially 
penalized  if  it  does  not  stabilize;  it  is  rewarded  to 
the  extent  that  it  does.  There  is  certainly  some¬ 
thing  to  this;  as  we  saw  in  our  earlier  discussion 
of  the  present  wage  contract,  labor  appears  to  eacl 
firm  as  an  avoidable  variable  cost.  Current  prac 
tices  therefore  tend  to  warp  and  distort  the  social!; 
desirable  adjustments  of  production. 

We  do  not  wish  to  enter  upon  the  details  of  thi 
controversy.  It  is  enough  to  note  that  the  oppc 
nents  of  merit  rating  point  to  empirical  data  t 
show  that  employers  are  typically  not  able  to  d 
much  about  their  own  instability.  Experience, 
is  said,  seems  to  indicate  that  employers’  reactioi 
to  higher  penalty  rates  are  not  sufficiently  sensitr 
(particularly  in  response  to  the  rather  modera 
differences  in  rates  usually  involved  in  merit  ra 
ing)  to  be  very  significant.  Further,  it  is  argu-i 
that  employers  with  steady  records  are  not  usual' 
better  planners  but  are  more  often  the  lucky  ber- 
ficiaries  of  special  market  situations  (often  oh 

monopoly  type).  ,  , 

This  economic  controversy  finally  burned  do  a 
in  the  years  after  1935  when  the  Social  Securv 
Act  was  passed.  The  theoretical  honors,  if  <  e 
may  judge  from  the  literature,  seem  to  have  g»e 
against  merit  rating.  Nevertheless,  in  recit 
years  merit  rating  has  been  introduced  in  modi* 
form  by  almost  all  States,  principally  as  a  <e- 
way  street  making  for  reductions  in  taxation  i 
tending  to  keep  unemployment  reserves 
growing  so  rapidly  during  the  high-employn* 
wartime  years-that  is,  during  precisely  the  D 
when  such  reserve  accumulation  might  conti 
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oward  the  fight  against  inflation  and  excess  agcrre- 
;ate  demand.  This,  and  not  the  establishment  of 
ffective  differentials  spurring  planning  for  sta¬ 
bilization,  has  become  the  primary  function  of 
lent  rating. 


BUSINESS  CYCLE  VERSUS  OTHER 
IDLENESS 

When  we  turn  to  guaranteed  wages,  which  is 
[uivalent  almost  to  100-percent  unemployment 
mpensation  borne  completely  by  employers 
hat  was  previously  a  rather  stale  academic  exer- 
5e  becomes  a  really  vital  economic  problem, 
lould  the  form  of  the  wage  contract  be  changed 
as  to  raise  substantially,  the  costs  of  production 
unstable  firms? 

A.  quite  different  answer  must  be  given  to  this 
es  ion  depending  upon  the  kind  of  instability 
olved.  W e  saw,  in  the  last  chapter  and  earlier 
Lt  a  tyflc,aI  business  concern  cannot  really  do 
y  much  by  itself  to  moderate  the  cycle,  and 
en  what  it  can  do  represents  no  corresponding 
gain  for  society  as  a  whole  but  rather  only 
nges  the  place  where  instability  appears.  We 
>  saw  that  widespread  guaranteed  wages  by  all 
iloyers  together  are  scarcely  likely,  taken  alone, 
prove  a  quantitatively  important  stabilizing 
ov  m  an  economy  subject  to  wide  swings  of 
tment,  which  m  turn  have  a  cumulative  effect 
ncome  and  employment. 

he  John  R.  Commons  view  that  the  price  of 
^commodity  should  be  made  to  bear  the  cost 
he  idleness  which  it  involves— we  do  not  say 
es— cannot  validly,  we  believe,  be  applied  to 
ployment  of  the  business  cycle  type.  In  this 
ter,  we  wish  to  consider  whether  or  not  a 
ar  conclusion  would  hold  with  respect  to  un- 
e  industries  which  operate  in  a  continuing 
employment  economy;  or  to  unstable  indus 
which  operate  in  an  economy  whose  general 
all  activity  is  steady  but  at  a  relatively  low 
involving  considerable  chronic  unemploy- 

the  nsk  of  being  wearisome,  let  us  repeat  once 
}Z the  Proble™  of  business  cycle  unemploy¬ 
eds  from  that  of  seasonal  or  other  ir- 
ir  rhythms.  The  unstable  sector  of  our  econ- 

r  ~y  thG  Capital  g°°ds  in<^ustries. 

fin  Jr  C0Sa-  and  PriC6S  Sh0U,d  be  raised 

h  industries  flies  in  the  face  of  certain  com- 


nonly  accepted  programs  for  fighting  depression- 
programs  which  stress  the  need  to  reduce  construc¬ 
tion  costs,  interest  rates,  and  capital  costs  in  gen- 
Gra  ®°.  a®  to  simulate  investment  outlays.  It 
vould  be  bad  social  accounting  to  discourage  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  capital  goods  industries  by  sad¬ 
dling  additional  costs  on  these  industries.  Such  a 
procedure  is  only  too  likely  to  reduce  the  total  vol¬ 
ume  of  capital  goods  outlays  over  the  cycle,  thereby 

eaving  ie  system  at  a  lower  average  level  over 
the  entire  cycle. 

w,vhewUe  matta;  may  be  Put  in  stil1  another 
Z  ,  ,  V!'e"  !mPloyment  is  the  alternative  to  an 
dustry  s  employment  of  a  worker,  the  true  social 
(  pportumty)  cost  of  hiring  the  worker  is  nil.  Let 
US  suppose  that  we  undertake  to  saddle— in  the 
form  of  an  overhead-the  financial  cost  of  an  idle 
orker  upon  the  industry  in  question.  If  indeed 
i  were  true  that  the  capital  goods  industry  were 
characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  perfect  competi- 
’  short-run  these  increased  overhead 

n“"S  "ou  d  not  “use  any  increase  in  the  selling 

perfect  U0?®*  (f  Capital  Sood)  since  undef 
perfect  competition  the  selling  price  would  be 

leveTh  T  Pf  r.TdS  °f  feliing  delMnd.  down  to  a 
level  below  full  unit  costs.  This  means  that  sad- 

dlmg  the  extra  labor  cost  (in  the  form  of  an  over¬ 
man  feml  "T*"0*  necessarily  result  in  curtail¬ 
ment  of  output.  Instead,  it  would  cause  the  short- 

un  burden  to  fall  heavily  upon  the  industry’s 
stockholders.  This  might  well  be  better  than  hav- 

Up0"  ‘h®  workers.  but  is  not  necessarily 

0,0,™  m"  SP?ad‘ng  the  bui'd“  of  depression 
■  °  dely  on  the  community  as  a  whole  (assum¬ 
ing  for  the  moment  that  the  Government  does  not 
act  to  prevent  depression). 

The  above  result  would  hold  only  for  a  highly 
competitive  industry  and  then  only  for  the  short 
un  In  the  longer  run,  firms  would  be  forced  out 
Of  the  industry  as  a  result  of  chronic  losses  (in- 

c^t  in  H  saddlin«  the  industry  with  extra  labor 

until  e™  *  fT  ,a  ^Jaranteed  "age  overhead) 
ugh  firms  had  left  to  cause  output  to  de- 
crease  and  prices  to  rise  to  the  level  of  full  aver¬ 
age  cost  (including  overhead  and  taken  over  the 
whole  business  cycle).  But  such  increases  of  the 
price  of  capital  goods,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
tends  to  reduce  total  employment. 

If  the  industry  is  one  characterized  by  consid¬ 
erable  imperfection  and  by  administered  prices 
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set  by  the  firm,  we  might  still  have  short-run 
ruinous  competition.  But  more  likely  the  firms 
will  be  aware  of  their  competitive  interdependence 
in  pricing  and  of  their  monopoly  power  to  raise 
prices  without  losing  any  considerable  part  ot 
their  customers.  Full  cost  considerations  are 
likely  to  provide  a  powerful  rallying  ground  for 
the  firms  in  the  industry,  so  that,  even  m  the  short 
run,  prices  might  rise.  In  the  long  run,  the  same 
result  as  already  indicated  would  follow,  although 
we  must  also  be  prepared  for  the  possibility  that 
so-called  monopoly  profits  may  be  made  to  bear 
part  of  the  cost. 

In  the  absence  of  effective  Government  full  em¬ 
ployment  measures,28  it  would  not  be  good  policy 
to  permit  the  whole  scale  of  capacity  and  labor 
force  in  the  capital  goods  sector  to  shrink  to  a 
point  where  the  average  price  over  the  cycle  would 
cover  full  costs  including  the  guaranteed  wage 
overhead.  This  might  only  make  the  saving  and 

investment  problem  worse. 

And  yet,  it  is  patently  unfair  to  let  workers 
(attached  to  the  capital  goods  trades  and  who  have 
no  other  place  to  go)  receive  lower  earnings  over 
the  cycle  than  other  workers.  One  obvious  solu¬ 
tion  would  be  to  let  the  Government  make  up 
the  difference  in  relief  payments  or  social  insur¬ 
ance,  it  being  manifestly  undesirable  to  permit 
capital  goods  prices  to  rise  over  the  cycle.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  policy  of  Government  aid  is  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  it  becomes  rather  obvious  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  might  better  get  something  for  its  money  m 
the  way  of  useful  public  projects.  Thus  we  are 
brought  to  a  planned  program  of  public  expendi¬ 
tures  to  fight  depression;  or  if  the  people  demo¬ 
cratically  feel  that  high  priority  should  be  given 
to  private  consumption  activity,  the  logical  policy 
implication  is  Government  transfer  expenditure 
(or  tax  reduction)  which  will  increase  private 
consumption  and  thereby  provide  job  opportuni¬ 
ties  outside  of  the  construction  and  <;apital  goods 
industries.  And  just  as  taxes  should  be  raised 


during  inflation  and  Government  expenditure 
carefully  trimmed,  so  in  lean  times  tax  reduction 
is  in  order,  while  useful  governmental  investment 
and  public  services  will  need  to  be  expanded. 


CONDITIONS  OF  CHRONIC  UNEMPLOY¬ 
MENT 


But  what  if  there  is  no  effective  full  employment 
program  and  the  economy  operates  at  a  steady 
level  with  considerable  unemployment.  How 
does  the  view  that  the  prices  of  unstable  industries  ■ 
should  be  made  to  bear  the  costs  of  their  instability 

then  stand  up?  .  , 

It  will  be  clear  from  the  discussion  above,  that 

the  answer  must  be  “very  poorly.”  In  effect  we 
are  asked  to  place  a  sales  tax  on  the  capital  goods 
industries  in  order  to  keep  up  the  income  of  the 
unemployed.  This  is  very  nearly  the  worst  type 
of  financing  that  anyone  could  devise. 


OPTIMAL  PRICING  UNDER  HIGH 
EMPLOYMENT  conditions 


u  We  deliberately  refrain  from  discussing  the  problem  of  left ing 
■wa"es  (and  prices)  fall  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  surplus  sup¬ 
ply0  of  unemployed  labor.  Such  a  discussion  would  be  highly 
technical  and  would  involve  a  volume  by  itself.  Except  for  a 
email  fringe,  the  majority  of  writers  dealing  with  this  problem  in 
the  last  decide  are  of  the  opinion  that  cutting  wages  and  prices 
in  a  hvoer-deflntion  spiral  is  either  undesirable  or  unfeasible  (or 
both)  in  a  modern  capitalistic  country.  It  will  be  clear  from 
onr  emDhasis  that  we  believe  that  any  alleged  advantage  of  sue 
a  deflationary  process  could  better  be  achieved  by  expansionary 

policies. 


When  we  deal  with  a  world  of  adequate  aggre¬ 
gate  demand  and  generally  high  employment 
however,  the  John  R.  Commons  reasoning  come 
into  its  own.  Then  any  industry  with  grea 
seasonal  variability  or  with  some  other  irregula 
pattern  will  be  withdrawing  the  labor  it  hire 
from  other  productive  employment.29 

In  a  high  employment  economy  any  industi 
that  draws  resources  to  itself  and  then  uses  the: 
only  part  of  a  year  ought  properly  to  be  charge 
with  the  cost  of  those  resources.  This  industry 
output  must  bear  the  responsibility  of  causing  r- 
ductions  in  output  elsewhere,  equal  in  value  tot 
productive  resources  taken  away  from  all  o 
industries. 

Even  if  an  industry  is  unable  to  stabilize 
operations,  it  should  still  be  charged  up  with  s 
full  costs,  inclusive  of  idleness  created  by  t. 
Otherwise  too  many  resources  will  be  going  ro 
that  industry,  its  price  will  be  too  low,  and  the  c  1- 
sumer  of  the  goods  in  question  will  be  subside 
at  the  expense  of  the  group  least  able  to  afford  ie 


»  These  remarks  are  not  meant  to  apply -  ^J^ed6  periods  ito 
dustries  which  hire  workers  who  come  fo p  d  iea 
the  labor  market,  from  schools  and  p‘“ 

perform  a  highly  useful  function  in  P^ld‘^  sh  P  0CClJ  a 
ployment  at  just  the  season  of  the  year  when  there 
temporary  increase  in  the  labor  force. 
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mrden— the  workers  subject  to  intermittent  in- 
:ome.  Higher  costs  are  more  than  a  whip  to  the 
mployer;  they  are  a  device  for  contracting  an 
instable  line  of  activity. 

If  it  is  unavoidably  necessary  for  a  municipal 
reman  or  an  auto  worker  to  stand  by  in  idleness 
luch  of  the  time,  we  must  redefine  our  concept  of 
roductive  labor  to  include  such  necessary  “ac- 
vity.  At  the  same  time  we  must  tender  to  the 
uto  worker  what  we  already  concede  to  the  fire- 
ian,  adequate  pay  for  all  working  time  that  he 
unable  to  perform  elsewhere. 

Undoubtedly  the  gradual  carrying  out  of  a  pro- 
am  such  as  is  implied  in  the  above  remarks  would 
isult— gradually  but  surely— in  some  drastic 
mntitative  changes  in  the  present  pattern  of 
•ices  and  output.  So  much  the  better,  if  it  is 
ue  that  the  present-day  structure  of  prices  is 
ossly  distorted  away  from  an  efficient  and  equi¬ 
ne  pattern  of  resource  use. 

Some  people  may  grant  that  an  industry  should 
charged  with  the  full  cost  of  the  resources  it 
ies  away  from  other  industries,  but  still  argue 
it  higher  hourly  wage  rates  rather  than  a  longer 
aranteed  tenure  is  the  proper  solution  to  the 
3blem.  The  statistical  data  referred  to  in  chap- 
’ 11  su£gest  that  there  is  no  universal  tendency 
•  hourly  rates  to  rise  so  as  to  compensate  for 
"lability  of  employment.  However,  it  is  un- 
lbtedly  true  that  in  some  very  seasonal  lines 
irly  rates  are  very  high ;  and  variability  of  work 
one  reason  offered  by  unions  for  even  higher 
irly  rates.  Often  such  unions  are  opposed  to 
iranteed  wages,  if  this  is  to  mean  lower  hourly 
es  or  slower  increases  in  future  hourly  rates, 
n  such  situations,  higher  hourly  rates  may  be 
ter  than  no  adjustment  to  heavy  seasonal  unem- 
pment.  But  so  long  as  steady  work  does  not 
Dive  extra  disutility,  the  longer  tenure  provided 
guaranteed  wages  would  be  a  more  economically 
lent  arrangement  because  then,  and  only  then, 

Ud  there  be  an  incentive  toward  regularization 
mployment,  an  incentive  to  put  the  available 
Ker  to  some  sort  of  useful  work. 

he  only  real  economic  drawback  to  guaranteed 
es  m  such  a  situation  arises  out  of  the  very 
possibility  that  the  workers  laid  off  by  the 
istry  m  question  might  possibly  (had  there 
J  no  guaranteed  wage)  been  able  to  find  fill-in 
luctive  employment  elsewhere.  Such  possibili¬ 


ties  are  no  doubt  limited,  but  to  the  extent  that 
they  exist,  it  is  not  proper  to  regard  the  industry 
in  question  as  being  responsible  for  totally  with¬ 
drawing  labor  from  other  useful  work ;  it  is  there¬ 
fore  incorrect  to  saddle  the  industry  with  their  full 
guaranteed  wages.  In  fact,  in  such  situations, 
the  guaranteed  wage  can  have  harmful  effects  on 
the  mobility  of  labor.  Our  proposal  of  chapter  VI 
with  respect  to  “integration”  with  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  system  may  remedy  this  in  part.80 

DOVETAILING  AND  LARGE  MONOPOLIES 

To  the  extent  that  the  idle  time  of  the  workers 
hired  by  one  industry  can  be  dovetailed  with  the 
operations  of  another  industry  or  with  schooling 
and  leisure,  we  need  not  attribute  to  the  industry 
the  full  cost  of  its  laid-off  workers.  Ideally,  dove¬ 
tailing  of  activity  is  one  solution  to  the  irregular¬ 
ity  of  seasonal  and  other  short  rhythms  of  different 
industries.  Hence  it  is  essential  that  unions  relax 

.  ,  ^  changes  in  function  and  ac¬ 

tivity  of  workers. 

Dovetailing  is  easier  the  larger  the  units,  since 
when  many  intermittent  lines  of  activity  are 
merged,  the  extremes  of  their  sums  is  much  less 
than  the  sum  of  their  separate  extremes.  Or  to 
put  this  in  another  way,  by  merging  activities  we 
can  cancel  off  the  peaks  of  some  against  the 
troughs  of  others.  This  would  seem  to  provide 
some  argument  in  the  direction  of  large-scale  mon¬ 
opolies,  necessarily  possessed  of  tremendous 
amounts  of  economic  power.  And  so  it  does,  if 
the  dovetailing  is  to  take  place  within  the  firm; 
i.  e.,  if  the  work  is  to  be  brought  to  the  worker 
and  not  the  worker  to  the  work. 

However,  dovetailing  tends  to  stabilize  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  extent  that  the  components  dove¬ 
tailed  have  different  cyclical  rhythms  and  phases; 
in  the  ideal  case  of  the  coal  and  ice  dealer,  the  com¬ 
ponents  will  have  opposite  phases  so  as  to  be 
mutually  canceling.  Therefore,  the  firm  which 
wishes  to  stabilize  its  time-profile  of  production 
cannot  do  so  simply  by  growing  in  scale  or  by  add¬ 
ing  closely  duplicating  lines  subject  to  the  same 
timing  of  demand.  It  must  branch  out  into  new 
territories,  take  on  new  and  different  lines.  Con- 

Workers  In  some  lines  of  activity  may  prefer  Intermittent 
employment  To  the  extent  that  they  value  occasional  periods 
of  leisure  they  need  not  receive  a  full  annual  wage.  No  doubt 
collective  bargaining  In  such  cases  will  have  other  goals  than  a 
guaranteed  wage. 
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sequently,  the  fact  that  it  grows  in  size  need  not 
entail  a  commensurate  growth  in  its  monopoly 
power.  Monopoly  power  depends  primarily  upon 
a  firm’s  relative  importance  in  comparison  with 
the  total  demand  for  each  of  its  products.  If  it 
grows  by  branching  out  into  new  lines  the  firm 
is  also  spreading  itself  over  wider  areas  of  de¬ 
mand.  To  revert  back  to  the  coal  and  ice  dealer, 
there  is  no  special  reason  to  believe  that  his  monop¬ 
oly  power  in  either  of  the  two  markets  is  greater 
that  that  of  two  separate  dealers  each  handling 
one  line.  His  over-all  efficiency  may  be  greater; 
but  that  is  a  good  thing  rather  than  a  bad.31 


POOLING  LABOR  RESERVES  THROUGH 
A  WELL  ORGANIZED  MARKET 


If  we  pursue  the  argument  concerning  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  pooling  the  labor  reserves  of  many 
lines  of  activity  in  order  to  minimize  unnecessary 
idleness,  we  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
the  general  labor  market  itself.  We  can  con¬ 
ceive  of  a  vastly  improved  labor  exchange  to  which 
workers  go  for  placement.  In  the  fantastically 
extreme  case  where  each  day  every  person  and 
every  firm  turn  anew  to  the  central  labor  exchange 
for  reassignment,  idle  labor  reserves  would  be  at 
an  absolute  minimum,  the  whole  being  steadier 
than  its  parts. 

Common  sense  tells  us  that  there  are  insurmount¬ 
able  objections  to  such  a  fantastic  case.  In  any 
factory  this  morning’s  production  will  depend 
upon  yesterday’s  activity  in  such  a  way  that  en¬ 
tirely  new  men  coming  into  the  plant  would  be  at 
a  great  disadvantage,  however  good  their  general 
experience  and  training.  Moreover,  even  if  the 
inefficiency  of  such  an  arrangement  could  be  over¬ 
come,  we  must  still  reckon  with  the  intrinsic  prop¬ 
erties  of  human  nature;  the  worker  would  find  it 
profoundly  distasteful  and  disorganizing  to  move 
on  to  a  new  job  at  frequent  intervals ;  man  requires 
continuity  in  his  working  as  well  as  in  his  home 
life. 

We  need  not  prolong  the  discussion  of  what  is 
admittedly  an  extreme  case.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  proposal  to  pool  all  workers  together  into 
one  organized  market  should  not  be  perfectly  com¬ 
patible  with  job  continuity  for  the  great  majority 


of  workers,  most  turn-over  being  confined  to  the 
“marginal”  workers  as  is  now  the  case.  But  this 
discussion  does  high  light  the  problem  of  recon¬ 
ciling  job  continuity  for  the  individual  with  maxi¬ 
mum  national  productivity. 

Thus,  if  guaranteed  wage  plans  were  universally 
adopted  prior  to  any  successful  attack  upon  the 
problems  of  stabilizing  production,  the  effect 
might  be  to  attach  workers  to  a  given  firm  when 
there  was  no  useful  work  for  them  to  do  there, 
even  though,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  produc¬ 
tive  employment  to  be  found  elsewhere.32  Boon¬ 
doggling  is  boondoggling,  and  bad  economic  policy 
whether  it  is  pursued  by  the  Government  or 
by  private  enterprise.  Boondoggling  is  particu¬ 
larly  costly  during  periods  of  high  employment 
when  productive  employment  opportunities  are 
plentiful. 

This  illustrates  that  it  is  as  necessary  in  thi‘ 
chapter,  as  in  the  last  one  dealing  with  aggregafi 
demand,  to  distinguish  carefully  between  the  dif 
ferent  conditions  of  economic  life  upon  whicl 
guaranteed  wage  plans  impinge — between  higl 
employment  and  depression  economies.  There  i 
a  danger  that  guaranteed  wage  plans,  not  couple 
with  effective  stabilization  planning,  could  immc 
bilize  men  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  labor  hoarc 
ing  and  the  inefficient  use  of  resources. 


STABILIZATION  AND  DIFFERENTIA 
PRICING 


Thus  far  we  have  been  discussing  the  costs  • 
unavoidable  idleness.  Even  if  employment  we; 
not  stabilized,  guaranteeing  steady  wage  mcon 
might  so  improve  labor  productivity  and  tur- 
over  rates  as  to  be,  in  effect,  costless.  This  worl 
be  all  to  the  good.  Of  course,  it  would  be  betir 
still  if  in  addition  to  making  labor  more  prodi  - 
tive  while  at  work,  it  were  also  possible  to  fil 
useful  continuous  work  to  do. 

Stabilization  may,  however,  be  costly  at  the  o  - 
set.  It  takes  effort  and  planning.  Under  e 
present  wage  contract,  which  permits  the  layi  \- 
off  of  workers  on  short  notice,  there  may  be  lite, 


«  Those  who  regard  “bigness”  per  se  as  an  evil,  without  regard 
to  its  market  consequences,  may  sUll  object  to  the  firm  s  growth. 


a  Because  of  the  considerable  difficulties  and  costs  lnvolv(  In 
workers  going  from  one  job  to  another  in  order  to  util  lie  « 
special  skills,  there  is  also  much  to  be  said  for  mobility  or 
part  of  the  employer  in  shifting  between  production  lines  rue 
than  throwing  the  full  burden  of  mobility  upon  the  worr* 
This  in  no  sense  means  that  we  minimize  the  importance  of 
mobility  between  and  within  firms. 
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if  any,  counterbalancing  savings  of  cost  from 
steady  operation.33 

But  under  the  more  optimal  system  of  pricing 
discussed  in  earlier  sections,  where  each  employer 
is  made  to  pay  full  wages  to  all  workers  whom  he 
withdraws  from  productive  employment  else¬ 
where,  the  costs  of  stabilization  will  often  be  lower 
than  the  costs  of  not  using  the  workers  whose 
pay  goes  on  anyway.  Accordingly,  stabilization 
a  .s,  under  this  procedure,  might  be  promoted. 
Being  available,  such  workers  might  as  well  be 
lsed  for  whatever  useful  goods  they  could  produce. 
Jnder  high  employment,  the  ingenuity  exercised 
>y  an  employer  in  financing  odd  jobs,  or  less  than 
ully  productive  tasks,  for  his  men  to  do  in  off- 
easons  is  highly  commendable. 

The  construction  industry  provides  an  illustra¬ 
te  hypothetical  case  to  show  how  guaranteed 
rages  might  give  rise  to  a  different  system  of 
i icing,  leading  to  a  more  efficient  and  equitable 
se  ot  our  national  resources.3*  Let  us  suppose 
iat  a  house  requires,  say,  2,000  man-hours  of  labor 
)  build  m  the  summertime  and  4,000  in  the  win- 
sr.  If  labor  can  be  hired  and  fired  by  the  season 
' thefame  hourly  rates,  say  $2  per  hour  all  year 
'ound,  no  one  would  ever  build  in  the  winter 
icause  by  waiting  until  the  following  season’ 

6  b"yef.  could  sa™  50  percent  in  labor  cost.’ 
onsti  uction  workers  would  be  out  of  jobs  for,  say 

months  of  the  year.  Houses  would  be  sold  for 
=s  than  their  true  social  cost,  most  of  the  differ- 
ce  coming  out  of  the  workers’  loss  of  income, 
rheoretically,  it  might  be  alleged  that  a  way 
t  of  this  situation  would  be  for  workers  to  ac- 
pt  half  wages  in  the  winter.  But  in  view  of 
ion  insistence  on  uniformity,  and  if  it  were  as- 
med  that  similar  workers  on  steady  jobs  else- 
iere  receive  around  $1.50  per  hour,  we  may  re¬ 
ft  this  suggestion  as  unrealistic. 

ins  i...  ”  w,  ,  r,LT''  "  '™s,be“''  A  !>'■»>  »n 
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Under  a  system  of  guaranteed  wages  the  em- 
p  oyer  would  realize  that  his  summer  contracts 
really  involved  more  than  the  wage  rates  paid 
then  Moreover,  during  the  winter  his  labor  force 
would  cost  him  nothing  extra  if  he  kept  it  at  work. 
I  he  result:  He  would  produce  houses  all  year 
around,  selling  them  in  all  seasons  at  about  the 
same  price  (based  on  the  hourly  wage  times  3,000 
man-hours,  the  average  between  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer  labor  requirement).  If  the  old  hourly  wage 
rate  were  retained,  the  labor  cost  of  a  house  at  the 
site  would  now  be  $6,000  summer  and  winter.  This 
increase  in  price  results  from  the  product  bearing 
its  full  economic  costs. 

However,  if  part  of  the  $2  hourly  rate  repre¬ 
sented  a  premium  to  compensate  for  the  winter 
idleness,  and  if  similar  labor  elsewhere  received 
only  $1.50  for  steady  jobs,  then  the  hourly  rate 
might  now  fall  and  workers  would  still  be  better 
off  than  under  the  old  regime  with  a  winter  lay-off. 
Their  annual  take-home  pay  would  be  up  by  50 
percent.  The  labor  cost  (at  the  site)  of  houses, 
summer  or  winter,  would  now  be  about  $4,500  (or 
3,000  times  $1.50),  which  is  just  where  it  should 
be.35  Apart  from  the  social  desirability  of  subsi¬ 
dized  low-cost  housing,  the  price  indicated  would 
draw  the  right  amount  of  resources  into  the  build- 
ing  industry,  and  all  of  such  resources  would  be 
efficiently  used. 

This  is  only  a  numerical  example ;  it  is  meant  to 
be  illustrative  rather  than  to  describe  an  actual 
situation.  Moreover,  it  assumes  a  condition  of 
adequate  aggregate  demand  and  high  over-all 
emploj'-ment  so  that  the  excess  labor  in  the  unstable, 
seasonal  industry  could  readily  find  jobs  else¬ 
where,  once  the  industry  were  stabilized. 

Often  a  system  of  variable  pricing  may  prove 
to  be  economically  optimal.  Such  a  system  would 
mean  high  prices  during  peak  demand  seasons 
when  (marginal)  costs  are  high  and  output  must 
be  rationed;  and  lower  prices  during  off-peak 
periods.  In  addition  to  price  reduction,  terms  of 
sale  and  delivery  may  be  made  more  agreeable  in 
off  periods  and  less  agreeable  in  peak  periods. 
Alternatively,  a  seller  in  peak  seasons  may  offer 
a  reward  in  terms  of  priority  in  delivery  dates  to 

“In  a  moment  we  shnll  consider  the  possibility  of  seasonal 
variations  in  demand,  giving  rise  to  different  prices  at  different 
seasons. 
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those  customers  who  have  bought  steadily  in  off 
periods.  To  be  effective,  and  profitable,  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  stabilization  may  require  something  more 
than  rewards  to  good  customers;  it  may  also  be 
necessary  to  apply  penalties  to  bad  ones.  And  the 
firms  may  be  compelled  to  refuse  the  casual  busi¬ 
ness  of  new  customers  at  the  peak  of  a  sales  boom. 
Were  our  markets  not  so  imperfectly  competitive 
and  characterized  during  normal  times  by  buy  ex  s 
markets,”  businessmen  would  realize  more  keenly 


that  peak-load,  fair-weather  customers  are  often 
very  expensive  customers  who  do  not  pay  their 
way. 

Most  of  the  above  patterns  of  price  and  market 
behavior  have  already  been  tried  on  a  limited 
scale.  Often  they  have  later  been  abandoned  be¬ 
cause  they  were  not  economical.  It  might  well 
prove  to  be  otherwise  in  a  world  of  guaranteed 
wages,  where  the  penalties  for  unstable  produc¬ 
tion  would  be  considerably  greater  than  at  present. 


VI.  POLICY  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  analysis  of  previous  chapters  shows  that 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  guaranteed  wages, 
particularly  for  seasonally  or  otherwise  unstable 
industries  operating  in  an  economy  with  relatively 
high  and  stable  levels  of  aggregate  demand.  But 
it  also  suggests  that  guaranteed  wages  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  cure-all  for  depressions.  There  are 
important  limitations  to  the  device  as  an  anti- 
depression  measure — especially  in  comparison 
with  other  economic  policies  such  as  fiscal  policy 
and  other  full-employment  programs.  In  view  of 
these  limitations,  so  long  as  our  society  suffers 
from  rather  wide  fluctuations  in  business  activity, 
guaranteed  wage  plans  should  be  introduced  only 

with  proper  safeguards. 

This  conclusion  is  so  important  that  we  think 
it  worth  restating  in  a  slightly  different  form.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  limitations  referred  to 
above  warrant  the  conclusion  that  guaranteed 
wage  plans  are  economically  unsound  and  should 
be  abandoned  as  goals.  However,  these  reserva¬ 
tions  are  sufficiently  important  to  put  us  on  guard 
against  viewing  the  guaranteed  wage  as  a  solu¬ 
tion  for  the  problem  of  unemployment ;  and 
especially  to  warn  us  that  it  cannot  and  should 
not  become  a  substitute  for  social  security  mea¬ 
sures  or  a  full-employment  program.  In  this  con¬ 
cluding  chapter,  we  should  like  to  put  forward  for 
discussion  four  policy  recommendations. 

Recommendation  No.  1.  Guaranteed  wages 
should  he  a  matter  for  voluntary  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  without  legislative  compulsion  by  the 
Government . — Our  analysis  has  not  led  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Government  should  seek  to  inter¬ 
vene  actively  by  legislation  to  require  that  indus¬ 
try  introduce  guaranteed  wages.  In  the  present 
state  of  our  economy,  this  is  a  matter  that  should 


be  left  to  voluntary  free  collective  bargaining  be¬ 
tween  management  and  labor. 

Recommendation  No.  2.  In  many  lines  guaran¬ 
teed  wage  plans  may  properly  include  limita¬ 
tions  as  to  the  employer's  liability.— From  our 
previous  analysis,  and  from  a  factual  survey  of 
earlier  depressions,  it  appears  that  unqualified 
guaranteed-wage  plans,  indiscriminately  applied 
to  industries  subject  to  wide  cyclical  swings  of 
demand,  might  involve  such  extensive  financial 
costs  as  to  prevent  industry  from  undertaking 
such  programs;  or  if  industry  had  nevertheless 
undertaken  such  programs,  they  might  have  t< 
be  prematurely  abandoned  in  order  to  a*  ok 
insolvency. 

Some  sort  of  limitation  is  therefore  necessary 
Existing  guarantee  plans  provide  for  vanou 
kinds  of  limitations :  coverage  of  less  than  a. 
workers ;  guarantee  of  work  for  a  limited  numbe 
of  weeks  per  vear  (for  example  40  weeks) ;  guai 
antee  of  less  than  full-time  weekly  pay  for  weel 
covered ;  provision  for  nonrenewal  of  the  guarai 
tee ;  and  so  forth.  What  is  above  all  needed,  ho* 
ever,  is  a  form  of  limitation  which  will  in  norm 
times  give  a  maximum  of  security  and  protectic 
to  the  worker,  and  to  the  employer  a  maximu- 
incentive  to  stabilization  efforts;  but  which,  i 
emergency  times,  will  come  into  effect  to  keep  1 j 
firm’s  financial  liability  under  the  guarantel 
wage  within  reasonable  limits. 

Because  of  the  ever  present  danger  of  eyelid 
slumps  we  tend  to  look  with  favor  on  some  at 
of  limitation  on  the  percentage  of  the  total  gu  '- 
anteed  pay  roll  that  the  firm  shall  be  liable  fora 
any  year  or  contract  period.  So  long  as  product  n 
declines  are  not  too  great,  workers  will  receive  ‘0 
percent  of  their  full  normal  income.  But  if  t* 
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when  deep  depression  years  come  along,  and  lay¬ 
offs  from  productive  work  involve  more  than,  say 
10  percent  (or  some  other  suitable  ratio)  of  the* 
guaranteed  payroll,  then  the  workers  may  have  to 
receive  something  less  than  the  full  guarantee. 

Ihe  precise  percentage  liability  is  a  matter  for 
experimental  determination  over  time,  and  would 
no  doubt  vary  from  industry  to  industry  depend¬ 
ing  upon  their  differing  degrees  of  cyclical  vari- 
ibility.36  For  many  lines  of  activity,  10  percent 
nay  be  a  reasonable  percentage  limitation. 

,  With  such  a  limitation,  it  should  not  be  necessary 
or  private  industry  to  accumulate  unduly  lanre 
eserve  funds.  Moderate  reserve  accumulation 
aay  be  considered  necessary  for  prudent  financial 
aanagement ;  and,  if  not  excessive  over  the  whole 
enod  of  the  cycle,  the  accumulation  and  subse- 
uent  expenditure  of  the  reserves  may  contribute 
5  damPenmg  the  business  cycle,  helping  to  con- 
'act  excessive  boom-time  purchasing  power  and 
>  expand  it  during  depression.  But  if  ever  the 
uaranteed  wage  should  be  widely  adopted,  and  if 
ibstantial  private  reserve  funds  were  accumu- 
ed  in  addition  to  the  continually  accumulating 
ivernmental  reserves  for  old-age  security  and 
^employment  insurance  (currently  around  14 
ion  dollars)  the  problem  of  maintaining  high 
fiployment  might  be  made  more  difficult. 

fomentarily ,  the  continued  growth  of  these 
cial  security  trust  funds  is  helpful  as  an  anti- 
flationary  device.  Nevertheless,  over  the  long 
we  believe  these  programs  should  be  placed 
>re  nearly  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  Similarly, 
s  should  not  like  to  see  a  long-run  accumulation 
arge  guaranted  wage  reserve  funds.  Whether 
r social I  insurance  or  guaranteed  wages,  moderate 
erves  that  could  be  drawn  on  in  the  depression 

“  °.f tl‘het  cycie  wo"W,  however,  not  only  be 
nnssible  but  desirable.  They  would  help  to 

chanism!  aUt°mati°  anticyclical  ““P^atory 

Within  the  collective-bargaining  contract  itself 
re  would  probably  have  to  be  included  certain 
^stipulations  further  limiting  and  qualify- 
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mg  the  guarantee  of  wort.  For  example,  there 
might  be  a  stipulation  that  wages  would  not  be 
payable  to  workers  out  on  strike.  Collective-bar¬ 
gaining  clauses  might  be  introduced  into  the  fruar_ 
antee  also  limiting  wages  of  workers  in  the  plant 
not  themselves  on  strike  but  rendered  unable  to’ 
work  by  virtue  of  strikes  outside  the  plant-or 
for  that  matter  inside  the  plant  but  in  another 
department  or  craft.  Thus  a  transportation  strike 
might  so  impair  the  flow  of  supplies  as  to  make 
a  continued  guarantee  unbearably  costly.  All 
these  are  matters  for  free  collective  bargaining 
Ihe  primary  purposes  of  guaranteed  wages  are 
to  insure  workers  more  security  and  promote  sta¬ 
bility  of  production.  The  device  is  not  intended 
to  create  permanent  quasi-feudal  rights  of  a  worker 
to  a  given  job.  Thus,  if  a  sweeping  technological 
change  makes  it  no  longer  necessary  to  keep  the 
previous  number  of  workers  attached  to  an  in- 
us  ry  or  firm,  or  if  there  is  a  secular  change  in 
peopje  s  tastes  and  demands,  then  the  guaranteed 

,‘g,  f  10u  d  not  serve  to  freeze  workers  to  their 
old  jobs  and  techniques  and  to  thwart  our  econ- 
omys  increases  in  efficiency  and  responsiveness  to 
mand,  upon  which  the  ever-rising  standard  of 
American  living  fundamentally  depends. 

Most  changes  are  not  introduced  discontinu¬ 
ous^  and  suddenly.  The  normal  attrition  of  the 
labor  force  of  a  firm,  through  turn-over  and  sepa¬ 
ration,  makes  it  possible  to  reduce  gradually  the 
mmiber  of  workers  without  undue  layoffs. 
Where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  guaranteed  wage, 

tninfler  T  SeVerance  Pa?’  maJ  Perhaps  be  used 
to  soften  the  impact  of  the  socially-desirable  proc¬ 
ess  of  change  upon  the  workers  directly  involved. 

ut  we  feel  it  necessary  to  point  out  the  danger 
tliat,  with  guaranteed  wages  introducing  length 
of  tenure  as  anew  variable  in  the  collective-bar¬ 
gaining  negotiation,  the  long-term  flexibility  of 
our  econ^nnc  system  may  be  impaired  unless  or¬ 
ganized  labor  is  willing  to  waive  or  limit  the  scope 
ie  guarantee  in  situations  involving  perma¬ 
nent  changes  in  technology  and  demand 
Recommendation  No.  3.  Corporate  income  tax 
law  and  practice  should  be  changed  so  as  to  en, 
courage  guaranteed  wage  programs.— Under  pres¬ 
ent  tax  law  and  practice,  corporations  may  for 
tax  purposes  deduct  as  an  expense  all  payments 
made  to  workers  under  guaranteed  wage  pro¬ 
grams,  during  the  year  when  such  payments  are 
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made.  Suppose,  however,  that  a  corporation 
wishes  in  good  times  to  set  aside  a  reserve  fund  in 
anticipation  of  the  time  when  it  will  have  to  pay 
out  guaranteed  wages  to  the  workers  it  is  cur¬ 
rently  hiring.  Such  appropriations  to  guaranteed 
wage  reserve  funds— unlike  retirement  pension 
and  profit-sharing  programs-- cannot  now  be 
treated  as  an  expense  to  be  deducted  from  taxable 
earnings  in  good  times ;  only  later,  when  actually 
paid  out,  can  they  be  so  treated. 

The  present  tax  situation  is,  therefore,  in  a  sense 
discouraging  to  guaranteed  wage  plans.  It  is, 
however,  easy  to  exaggerate  the  quantitative  im¬ 
portance  of  this  whole  matter.  A  few  years  de¬ 
lay  in  receiving  a  tax  reduction  or  credit  means 
primarily  the  loss  of  interest  on  the  sums  involved. 
This  is  all  the  more  true  to  the  extent  that  cor¬ 
porate  income  tax  rates  remain  stable,  and  to  the 
extent  that  a  system  of  carry-forward  (and  carry¬ 
back)  is  in  force  so  that  the  accounting  period  for 
tax  purposes  becomes  longer  than  a  year  and  varia¬ 
tions  in  income  are  averaged  over  a  longer  period. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  any  change 
in  existing  practice  would  require  new  legislation 
by  Congress.  This  might  take  at  least  two  possible 
forms.  First,  Congress  might  specifically  provide 
that  any  guaranteed-wage  payments  might  be 
carried  back  over  previous  years  as  deductible  ex¬ 
penses.  In  effect,  the  company  would  be  reim¬ 
bursed  for  its  previously  overpaid  taxes,  resulting 

from  its  previously  overstated  earnings— over¬ 
stated  because  the  accruing  liability  for  guaran¬ 
teed-wage  payments  had  not  been  recognized  as 
an  expense  of  production  at  that  time. 

A  second  method  of  handling  this  problem 
would  be  to  permit  appropriations  to  the  reserve 
fund  to  be  deductible  as  expenses  during  the  year 
when  they  are  being  set  aside.  Then,  later  when 
the  reserve  is  being  used  to  finance  guaranteed 
wages,  such  outlays  would  not  again  be  chargeab  e 
as  an  expense  and  as  a  tax  deduction— for,  other¬ 
wise,  there  would  be  an  unwarranted  tax  loss  to 
the  Treasury  and  an  unfair  subsidy  to  the  guaran¬ 
teed-wage  plan.  So  far  this  second  plan  seems 
simple  enough;  but  under  some  circumstances  dif¬ 
ficulties  may  arise.  What  if  more  is  appropriated 
to  the  reserve  than  is  ever  necessary  to  meet  guar¬ 
anteed  wages,  either  because  of  good  luck  or  be¬ 
cause  of  good  stabilization  planning  by  the 
employer,  or  because  the  employer  deliberately 


builds  up  an  excessive  reserve?  Certainly  under 
these  circumstances  it  would  be  wrong  to  permit 
the  employer  to  recover  the  excess  reserves,  and  to 
escape  corporate  income  taxation  completely  on 
the  sums  involved.  For  this  reason,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  insist  that  the  reserve  be  a  “trust,” 
created  to  provide  guaranteed  wages  or  other 
benefits  for  the  workers.  The  trust  would  neces¬ 
sarily  have  to  be  irrevocable  as  far  as  the  corpora¬ 
tion  was  concerned.37 

Our  previous  economic  analysis  and  the  specific 
accounting  aspects  of  guaranteed  wages  justify, 
we  believe,  the  recommendation  that  the  present 
tax  deterrents  to  guaranteed  wages  be  removed 
by  one  or  another  of  the  above  described  methods: 
that  is  by  a  specific  carry-back  on  guaranteed  wage 
costs,  or  by  tax  deductibility  (with  safeguards) 
of  appropriations  to  guaranteed  wage  reserve 

funds. 

Kecommendation  No.  4.  Social  security  legis¬ 
lation  should  he  altered  so  that  guaranteed  wage 
flans  can  he  integrated  with  the  unemploym&ru 
compensation  system  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  each—  Guaranteed  wages  should  never  be  looker 
upon  as  a  substitute  for  our  existing  unemploy 
ment-insurance  system.  This  system  admitted! 
needs  substantial  improvement  and  strengthening 
And  we  believe  that  guaranteed-wage  plans  if  ir 
tegrated  with  social  security  could  operate  in  th 
direction.  Such  integration  would  serve 
strengthen  rather  than  weaken  the  system  of  ui 
employment  insurance. 

The  workers  of  employers  who  maintain  waj 
payments  under  guarantee  plans  should  be  pe 
mitted  to  draw  unemployment  benefits,  provid 
that  they  are  unemployed  in  the  sense  that  wou 
qualify  them  for  unemployment  compensation  \ 
the  absence  of  a  guarantee.38  If  the  emplojr 
had  to  pay  only  the  difference  between  the  M 
guaranteed  wage  and  the  amount  paid  by  the  i  - 
employment  insurance  system,  then  he  might  * 
more  willing  to  undertake  such  wage  guaranty 
and  more  willing  to  broaden  the  coverage  and  <- 
tend  the  duration  of  the  guarantee. 


«  Any  excess  reserve  funds  might  be  finally  usednp 
further  appropriations  to  the  reserve  fund  were  curtail  d 
even  this  does  not  meet  the  problem,  the  terms  of  the  trust 
stinulate  that  anv  remaining  excess  funds  be  used  me 

of  the  workers  through  providing  old-age  pensions  or  fo 
other  welfare  provision  now  permissible  from  tea  e 

Tso^e  important  technical  and  administrative  proMem. 
to  be  “c ed.  These  are  discussed  in  Mr.  Latimer's  report. 
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Moreover,  the  employer  would  then  be  in  the 
position  of  wishing  to  support  the  extension  of 
social  Security  instead  of-as  under  the  present 
system  of  merit  rating— having  a  financial  in¬ 
vest  in  keeping  its  benefits  limited.  The  only 
ilternative  to  the  method  of  “integration”  here 
proposed,  that  would  tend  to  remedy  the  present 
liscrimination  against  the  employer  who^olun- 
ari  y  agrees  to  guarantee  full  incomes  to  his  idle 
porkers,  would  be  the  method  of  further  extending 
lent  rating— perhaps  to  the  point  where  all  emt 
lowers  with  effective  guaranteed-wage  plans 
r°U  d  ^  excluded  completely  from  all  unemploy 
tent  insurance  taxation.  We  should  consider  the 
loption  of  such  an  alternative  as  somethin^  0f  a 
tlamity  designed  to  divide  and  weaken  the 
>rces  making  for  an  effective  social  security  sys- 

The  method  of  integrating  social-insurance 
•nefits  with  guaranteed-wage  plans  would  have 
the  opposite  effect,  as  we  have  already  indi¬ 
ted.  It  would  serve  to  strengthen  rather  than 
'  •  ,n  our;  social-msurance  system.  In  addition 
integration  with  present  unemployment  com’ 
nsatmn  would  have  the  further  advantage  of 
!Zmg  ,he  tendency  for  guaranteed  wages  to 

socZ°irkTSt°uiS1Ven  emPloyment  when  it  may 
y  esirable  for  them  to  transfer  to  other 


occupations.  Under  the  integrated  plan,  in  order 
o  draw  unemployment  benefits,  workers  would 
have  to  be  registered  with  the  central  enjoy 

sutblB  ,Tge’  a,Kl  W°U,d  be  °kliged  t0  “'“Pt 

table  alternative  employment.  This  would 
lessen  but  not  obliterate  the  tendency  for  100  per¬ 
cent  income  maintainance  to  have  deleterious 
effects  upon  the  mobility  of  labor. 

Important  as  these  legislative  changes  are  we 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  growth  of  guaran- 
teed-wage  plans  should  wait  upon  the  reforms 

imlua.'S<’iT,et  °n  the  contrary> in  s°me  lines  of 
industry  the  guaranteed  wage  can  be  economically 

introduced  under  present  conditions  to  the  ad 

vantage  of  all  parties.  As  the  number  of  such 

mdustr.es  grows,  both  employers  and  employes 

ZZtjZZ™**  to 

Ihese  legislative  reforms,  especially  the  inte¬ 
gration  with  social  security,  would  make  it  pos- 
Me  .to  strengthen  such  guaranteed-wage  plans  as 
way  m  any  event  be  developed  without  waiting  for 
w  egislation ;  and  they  would  encourage  the 
pread  of  plans  to  other  industries  which  (even 
ith  some  kind  of  limitation  of  employer  liabil¬ 
ity)  might  otherwise  find  it  difficult  to  set  up  ade¬ 
quate  and  satisfactory  programs. 
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addendum-depression  policy  and  the  guaranteed  wage 


Note  :  This  Addendum  is  presented  as  a  basis 
for  further  discussion.  It  does  not  constitute  a 
part  of  our  Recommendations. 

The  analysis  of  previous  chapters  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  guaranteed  wage  would  be  a 
weak  rod  to  lean  upon,  by  itself  alone,  as  an  anti¬ 
depression  measure.  Taken  in  conjunction  wit 
other  measures— especially  fiscal  policy  and  social 
security — it  can  serve  a  useful  purpose  as  a  supp  e- 
mentary  device.  The  guaranteed  wage  is  not  a 
cure  for  depressions.  However,  as  we  have  seen 
in  chapter  V,  it  could  perhaps  serve  its  most  use¬ 
ful  purpose  by  overcoming  seasonal  or  other 
irregularities  of  employment  in  industries  oper¬ 
ating  in  an  economy  with  relatively  high  and 
stable  aggregate  demand. 

THE  FEAR  OF  DEPRESSION 

But  industry  cannot  safely  assume  that  we  shall 
in  fact  achieve  in  future  a  continuing  high  and 
stable  level  of  demand  for  goods  and  services.  It 
is  precisely  the  fear  of  recurring  major  depres¬ 
sions  that  makes  management  reluctant  to  under¬ 
take  commitments  under  the  guaranteed  wage. 
So  long  as  the  prospect  of  serious  depressions 
remains  as  a  major  but  incalculable  risk,  guaran- 
teed-wage  commitments  must  be  rather  severely 
restricted  with  respect  to  the  liability  involved. 
Such  restrictions  could  be  eased  somewhat  by 
building  up  in  good  times  guaranteed-wage  re¬ 
serve  funds. 

Guaranteed-wage  plans,  privately  financed, 
could  reasonably  be  regarded  as  a  manageable 
risk  in  a  society  freed  from  the  fear  of  major  de¬ 
pression.  And  even  though  this  danger  of  recur¬ 
ring  depressions  must  be  faced,  plans  can,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  be  devised  along  the  lines  discussed  in 
chapter  VI,  which  are  made  as  “cyclone-proof 
as  possible.  It  now  remains  to  consider  whether 
some  direct  Government  financial  support  of 
cruaranteed  wages  might  not  be  justified  from  two 
standpoints:  (1)  as  a  means  of  encouraging,  in 


an  unstable  world,  more  widespread  adoption  by 
private  industry  of  guaranteed  wage  plans;  and 
(2)  as  a  part  of  a  rounded  governmental  anti¬ 
depression  program. 

ECONOMIC  ASPECTS  OF  GOVERNMENT 

AID 

The  purely  economic  aspects  of  such  Govern¬ 
ment  support  deserves  to  be  considered  on  its  owr 
merits.  In  terms  of  political  realism,  so  long  a: 
we  are  not  prepared  to  accept  direct  Governmen 
contributions  to  social  insurance  programs  0 
policy  adopted  at  the  very  inception  of  social  in 
surance  in  England  a  generation  ago) ,  there  is  n 
likelihood  that  governmental  grants-m-aid  t 
guaranteed-wage  plans  will  be  acceptable.  Socil 
insurance  should  be  first  in  line  for  government: 
contributions  from  general  revenues.  This  is  tru 
among  many  reasons,  partly  because  social  insu 
ance  is  of  universal  application  (within  limn 
legally  established)  and  does  not  apply  only  to  su  i 
individual  firms  as  may  voluntarily  choose  to  ta : 
advantage  of  Government  aid;  and  partly  becau 
social  insurance  provides  a  lower  minimum  incoia 
than  is  contemplated  in  most  guaranteed-wae 
plans.  Virtual  universal  coverage,  taken  m  ex  ¬ 
junction  with  the  principle  of  a  national  mimmu, 
commends  social  insurance  as  a  program  deserw  g 
direct  Government  financial  aid  and  support.  Jte 
case  is  less  strong  for  the  guaranteed  wage.  TJ) 
direct  Government  contributions  to  social  insr 
ance  become  a  reality,  it  is  probably  somewat 
utopian  to  discuss  such  aid  for  guaranteed  wa  s 
We  should  ourselves  wish  first  to  see  direct  Fed  a 
contributions  to  social  insurance,  thereby  dir  n- 
ishing  the  deflationary  effect  of  the  regresve 

pay-roll  taxes. 

Nevertheless,  the  economics  (apart  from  -j1 
politics)  of  support  for  the  guaranteed  wag<de- 
serves  study.  In  terms  of  employment  and  di- 
depression  policy,  there  is  much  to  be  saidloi 

o-overnmental  grants-in-aid  to  guaranteed- ae 
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•rograms.  Indeed,  even  with  respect  to  social  in- 
urance,  Government  contributions  commend 
fiemselves  in  large  part  by  reason  of  their  implica- 
ions  with  respect  to  full  employment  policy.  The 
lore  social  insurance  is  financed  from  progressive 
icome  taxation,  the  more  expansionist  will  the 
rogram  be. 

Our  exploratory  discussion,  in  this  addendum 
F  P^tial  governmental  aid  to  the  guaranteed 
age,  contingent  upon  emergency  depression  con- 
tions,  is  very  much  in  the  spirit  of  many  of  the 
ss  controversial  Government  programs  in  other 
fieres.  Federal  insurance  of  bank  deposits  and 
e  capital  salvage  activities  of  the  Reconstruction 
nance  Corporation  are  more  or  less  analogous 
stances.  A  third  and  more  venerable  precedent 
that  of  central  banking  (Bank  of  England,  the 
ideral  Reserve  System,  etc.)  whose  function  has 
ig  been  recognized  as  that  of  providing  succor 
last  resort”  in  times  of  crisis  and  depression 
Accordingly,  we  wish  to  raise  the  question 
iether  the  program  of  financing  guaranteed- 
ge  plans  might  not,  to  a  degree,  be  incorporated 
a  comprehensive  antidepression  program,  such 
the  Government  may  find  itself  called  upon 
undertake  in  periods  of  substantial  unemploy- 
nt.  We  believe  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  who 
ibt  that  we  shall  in  fact  encounter  more  or  less 
lent  fluctuations  in  business  activity.  A  slump 
e  started  can  cumulate,  under  modern  condi- 
is,  with  incredible  speed.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ment  will  not  be  able  to  stand  by  without  under- 
ing  some  positive  program  of  action.  In  such 
.,  governmental  intervention  in  various  di¬ 
ions  will  be  required  in  any  event.  In  such 
ods  of  crisis,  therefore,  governmental  support 
existing  guaranteed-wage  plans  might  provide 
additional  compensatory  mechanism,  thereby 
icing  somewhat  the  danger  of  unplanned  and 
eshift  depression  projects  which  otherwise  are 
y  to  be  undertaken. 

e  believe,  as  we  have  repeatedly  stated,  that 
rer  income  security  can  best  be  promoted  by 
igthemng  our  already  established  system  of 
1  security  and  by  a  comprehensive  full  em¬ 
inent  program  designed  to  maintain  a  high 
stable  level  of  demand,  production  and  em- 
nent.  Within  this  pattern,  the  guaranteed 
can  be  made  a  useful  supplementary  device, 
not  something  upon  which  we  should  embark 


with  a  view  to  making  it  carry  the  whole  load  It 
is  not  and  cannot,  we  believe,  be  made  the  basic 
.foundation  of  worker  income  security.  But  it  can 
be  made  a  significant  part  of  a  larger  program. 

lo  this  end  we  explore  below  two  highly  tenta- 
ive  suggestions.  We  present  them,  not  because 
we  believe  them  currently  to  be  within  the  ran-e 

:™rtlCS’ bUt  t0  r°Und  0Ut  our  economic 
anai^s  of  the  guaranteed  wage,  and  to  provide  a 

a i  ting  point  for  further  discussion.  We  suggest 
in  line  with  the  discussion  in  Chapter  V,  that  guar¬ 
anteed-wage  programs  shall  be  wholly  privately 
nanced  except  in  abnormal  emergency  periods  of 

ST,  depr.eSSlon-  We  consider  governmental 
aid  to  such  plans  only  as  a  last  resort  measure,  and 

We  tWef  &  C°mprehensive  a«*ck  on  depression, 
e  therefore  explore  two  criteria  indicating  at 

hat  point  in  the  depression  phase  of  the  cycle 
governmental  aid  might  be  invoked.  The  first  is 
based  on  the  level  of  profits  of  the  firm  in  question  • 
the  second  is  based  on  the  broad  general  level  of 
usiness  activity  in  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

GOVERNMENTAL  GRANT-IN-AID  B  VSED 
ON  PROFIT  LEVELS  OF  FIRMS 


Precisely  in  a  condition  of  serious  mass  unem- 
ployment,  government  support  for  the  continua- 

sensibtr„rape,  P'anS  m^.be  f“r  ■»<>« 

which  in  ih  1  1.  esigne(  anf  depression  measures, 

fill  ,  \  abSenCe  °f  ade,*uate  Planning  are 
ilely  to  be  improvised.  If  a  firm  were  assured 

t  lat,  upon  a  fall  in  the  annual  profits  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  a  small  fraction  of,  say,  the  previous 

sunnort  7haSe’ th<!  Governn'ent  w°nW  come  to  its 
support  the  guaranteed  wage  plan  might  be  saved 

from  extinction ;  and  what  is  more,  many  bZs 
might  be  induced  to  establish  guaranteed  wages  in 
good  times,  if  they  were  assured  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  bear  part  of  the  costs  contingent  upon 
deep  depression  when  profits  are  low  and  loses 
are  likely  to  be  sustained.  While  it  is  true  that 
special  conditions  may  cause  low  profits  for  an  in¬ 
dividual  firm  even  though  general  business  activity 
is  high  nevertheless  experience  shows  that  the 
profits  of  most  firms  fluctuate  in  close  correlation 
with  the  cycle.  A  more  complicated  formula  than 
the  one  we  suggest  below  might  be  designed  so  as 
to  combine  both  the  criteria  of  (a)  the  firm’s 
profits  and  ( b )  the  general  state  of  business. 
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Using  the  more  simplified  formula,  however,  let 
us  suppose  that  the  firm’s  profits  have  fallen  to  30 
percent  (or  some  other  appropriate  figure)  of  the 
previous  5-year  average.  The  Government  might 
now  undertake  to  contribute  a  grant-in-aid  on  a 
sliding  scale  basis,  and  increasing  at  a  specified 
rate  as  profits  continue  to  fall.  The  scale  might, 
by  way  of  illustration,  be  somewhat  as  follows : 


Percent  profits  of  previous  5-year 
average : 

30 _ 

- - 

20 _ 

- - 

- - 


Government  share  oj 
guaranteed  wage  cost 

_  10 

_  20 

_  30 

_  40 

_  50 


According  to  this  formula,  the  Government  would 
make  an  outright  grant-in-aid  to  the  current  cost 
of  the  guaranteed  wage  plan  (that  is,  to  the  guar¬ 
anteed  wage  payments  for  workers  declared  by 
the  company  to  be  totally  unemployed)  beginning 
at  10  percent  of  the  cost  when  profits  fall  to  30 
percent  of  the  previous  5-year  average.  The 
grant-in-aid  might  rise  on  a  step-up  basis  as  profits 
fall,  finally  reaching  a  maximum  of  50  percent  of 
the  cost  when  profits  fall  to  10  percent  or  less.  (A 
more  precise  formula  is  given  below.) 

In  the  next  section  we  wish  to  discuss  an  alter¬ 
native  grant-in-aid  procedure,  based  not  on  the 
profits  of  the  particular  firm,  but  on  more  general 
employment  and  business  conditions  in  the  Nation 

as  a  whole.39 


GOVERNMENTAL  FINANCIAL  AID  BASED 
ON  LEVEL  OF  GROSS  NATIONAL 
PRODUCT 

The  feasibility  of  a  guaranteed  wage,  financed 
by  private  business,  depends  in  large  measure 
upon  the  kind  of  economy  we  shall  have  in  the 
future — how  violent  will  the  fluctuations  in  the 
gross  national  product  (GNP),  employment  and 
business  activity  be?  To  the  extent  that  we  suc¬ 
ceed  in  narrowing  the  over-all  range  of  fluctuation 
in  the  gross  national  product,  the  guaranteed 
wage  becomes  more  feasible  as  a  practical  proposi¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  feasible  for  guaranteed  wage  plans 
to  include  any  substantial  proportion  of  the  total 


39  AKain  it  may  be  noted  that  a  more  complicated  formula 
might  be  constructed  which  combines  both  criteria.  On  this 
basis,  the  governmental  grant-in-aid  would  apply  only  when 
both  general  business  conditions  and  the  firm’s  profits  had  fallen 
to  a  certain  level. 


labor  force  in  a  society  in  which  the  gross  national 
product  fluctuates  from  100  billion  dollars  to  5C 
billion  dollars  and  then  up  to  200  billion  dollars,  a; 
it  actually  did  from  1929  to  1944.  If,  however,  w. 
could  narrow  the  range  of  fluctuations  in  the  gros 
national  product  to  within  15  to  20  percent,  i 
would  become  feasible  to  include  in  guarantee' 
wage  plans  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  tots 
labor  force. 

Grants-in-aid  to  guaranteed  wage  plans,  one 
the  gross  national  product  had  fallen  to  a  ce: 
tain  level — for  example,  to  85  percent  of  a  ful 
employment  level — might  well  be  included  as 
part,  however  modest,  of  a  general  antidepressic 
program.  There  would  indeed  be  no  guarant 
that  the  gross  national  product  might  not  ft 
far  below  the  level  at  which  grants-in-aid  wou 
begin.  The  program  would  amount  to  no  coi  • 
mitment  with  respect  to  full  employment,  t 
presumably  would  mean  that  the  Federal  Govei  - 
ment  would  seek  to  promote  full  employment  ? 
such  politically  acceptable  measures  as  were  avs  - 
able.  If  these  were  reasonably  successful,  te 
gross  national  product  might  not  fall  to  the  le;l 
at  which  the  grants-in-aid  program  would  be£  i. 
Up  to  this  point,  private  business  would  be  c- 
clusively  responsible  for  the  financing  of  S’h 
guaranteed  wage  plans  as  had  voluntarily  b:n 
put  in  operation. 

The  grant-in-aid  could  be  stepped  up  if  the  G  P 
should  continue  to  fall  to  lower  levels.  It  is  Ire 
suggested,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  at  85  ;r- 
cent  of  a  full  employment  GNP  the  grant-in  id 
might  equal  25  percent  of  the  current  cost  of  ay 
guaranteed  wage  plan,  i.  e.,  25  percent  of  he 
amount  actually  paid  out  in  wages  to  workers  >v- 
ered  by  the  plans  over  and  above  the  wages  re¬ 
ceived  by  workers  for  productive  employmen  to¬ 
gether  with  unemployment  compensation,  dung 
the  year  or  period  covered.  If  the  GNP  shale 
fall  to  80  percent  of  the  full  employment  lew,  oi 
below,  the  grant-in-aid  might  be  raised  to  50>er 
cent  of  the  cost.  (A  more  precise  formula  is  fret 

below.)  #  , 

The  criterion  has  been  stated  in  terms  o  th< 

gross  national  product  (GNP).  In  poi^  o. 
fact,  the  statistical  calculation  of  the  Gh 
neither  sufficiently  current  nor  sufficiently  p  ciM 
to  provide  the  basis  for  a  legal  determinate  o 
the  point  at  which  a  grant-in-aid  would  be  ade 
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Some  other  statistical  index  which  is  precise  and 
unequivocal,  but  which  reflects  fairly  accurately 
the  fluctuations  in  the  gross  national  product 
would  have  to  be  found.  This  is  a  matter  which 
will  require  much  careful  study.  Possibly  the 
ratio  of  the  number  of  workers  receiving  bene¬ 
fit  payments  under  the  unemployment  insurance 
system  to  the  total  number  of  workers  covered  by 
the  system  might  serve  as  an  appropriate  index, 
but  the  ratio  should  be  applied  so  as  to  permit  the 
mtry  of  grants-in-aid  (together  with  the  step-up) 
is  nearly  as  may  be  at  some  such  points  in  the  level 

>f  the  gross  national  product  as  were  indicated 
ibove. 

It  may  be  appropriate  to  note  that  the  system 
if  compensatory  payments”  to  farmers,  advo- 
ated  by  some  leading  agricultural  economists, 
ffers  an  interesting  analogy  to  the  suggestion  to 
upport  guaranteed  wage  plans  at  say  80  or  85 
ercent  of  a  “full  employment”  GNP  or  below, 
he  agricultural  “compensatory  payments”  plan 
ery  briefly,  may  be  explained  as  follows:40  The 
lan  does  not  envisage  any  price  controls  or  mar- 
st  price  supports.  Assume  that,  as  a  result  of 
depression,  the  market  price  of  a  given  farm 
immodity  falls  below  85  percent,  say,  of  the  pre- 
jpressmn  base.  Assume  the  predepression  price 
as  81  and  it  now  falls  to  60  cents.  The  Govern¬ 
ed  then  undertakes  to  make  compensatory  pay¬ 
ees  to  all  farmers  covering  the  difference 
tween  the  price  actually  received  (60  cents)  and 
cents,  the  guaranteed  85  percent  of  the  prede- 
essmn  base.  Such  payments  would  provide 
inimum  income  security  to  farmers  without  in¬ 
hering  with  market  forces.  Prices  would  not 
raised.  The  commodity  would  not  be  “priced 
t  of  the  market.”  But  the  farmer  would  be 
Dtected.  And  the  compensatory  payments 
uld  be  made  by  the  Government  at  just  the  phase 
the  cycle  when  it  is  important  for  the  Govern- 
nt  to  find  sensible,  useful  and  justifiable  out- 
5  for  public  expenditures  expenditures  needed 
swell  the  diminishing  income  stream  and  stop 
cumulative  collapse.  As  soon  as  recovery  had 
>ceeded  to  a  point  at  which  the  price  of  the  com- 
_lty  had  aSain  reached  85  percent  of  the  pre 


depression  base,  the  Government  support  would 
ceas6. 

So  also  in  the  Government’s  support  of  the  mar- 
anteed  wage;  as  soon  as  the  GNP  had  recovered  to 
85  percent,  say  of  the  “full  employment  level,”  or 
the  more  specific  and  definitive  index  indicative  of 
the  degree  of  full  employment  (such  as  the  ratio 
of  current  beneficiaries  to  the  number  of  covered 
employees),  the  Government’s  support  of  estab- 
lshed  guaranteed  wage  plans  would  cease. 

.  ,,fr°  suggestions  involve  one  possible  tech¬ 
nical  difficulty  from  which  the  agricultural  com¬ 
pensatory  payments  plan  is  free.  According  to 
that  plan,  as  farm  prices  drop  from  86  percent  of 
the  predepression  base  down  to  84  percent,  nothin <r 
very  drastic  or  discontinuous  happens.  Such  a 
small  change  is  accompanied  by  a  commensurately 
small  change  in  Government  payments.  Ail 
trouble  of  discontinuous  brackets”  is  avoided. 

A  MORE  PRECISE  FORMULA  FOR  EACH 
PROPOSAL 


r unstab,e  Econ- 
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.°"ritr  ^SS^tion s  seem  to  involve  this  tech¬ 
nical  difficulty.  As  a  firm’s  profits  suddenly  fall 
o  below  the  critical  30  percent  level,  or  as  GNP 
fal  s  below  the  critical  85  percent  level,  suddenly 
and  discontinuously  the  payments  of  the  Federal 
Government  go  from  nothing  to  the  first  bracket 
rates.  This  might  give  rise  to  troublesome  litiga- 
tmn  concerning  the  last  decimal  point  of  profits 
and  Gx\P  and  might  even  occasion  deliberate 

tffall!°n  t  le  Part  °f  firmS  t0  CaUSe  their  profits 
These  bracket  difficulties  can  be  avoided  by 
making  our  grants-in-aid  formula  or  table 
slightly  more  complex. 

Thus,  just  as  the  Government  financial  share 
grows  from  10  to  20  percent  as  profits  fall  from  a 
30  percent  level  to  a  25  percent  level,  so  we  might 
anange  for  the  Government’s  share  to  rise  grad¬ 
ually  to  the  first  10  percent  level,  corresponding 
o  t  le  gradual  fall  in  profits  from  35  to  30  percent. 

following-  f°lmula  might  be  somethmg  like  the 

(а)  When  percent  of  corporate  profits  to  nor- 

35  Percent— no  Government  aid. 

(б)  men  percent  of  corporate  profits  to  nor¬ 
mal  are  less  than  10  percent-Government  aid 
equal  to  50  percent  of  cost. 
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(c)  Anywhere  in  between  these  two  extremes 

we  suggest  the  formula : 

Percent  of  Government  aid  equals  70  minus  (2 
times  the  percent  profits  are  of  normal).  This 
could  be  written  as  an  equation  as  follows: 
<2=70-2P,  in  which  G  is  the  percent  of  govern¬ 
ment  aid  and  P  is  the  percent  which  current  profits 
are  of  normal  profits. 

This  will  be  found  to  agree  with  the  earlier  table, 
and  to  avoid  all  bracket  difficulty. 

Similarly,  our  second  formula  based  on  GNP 

too  might  be  as  follows : 

(a)  Percent  of  GNP  to  full  employment  GM 
above  90  percent— no  Government  aid. 

(b)  Percent  of  GNP  to  full  employment  GNP 
below  80  percent— Government  aid  equal  to  50 
percent  of  cost. 

(c)  Anywhere  in  between,  the  formula. 

Percent  of  Government  aid  equals  450  minus 

(5  times  the  percent  of  GNP  to  full  employment 
GNP).  This  could  be  written  as  an  equation  as 
follows:  <5'/=450-5P',  in  which  G'  is  the  percent 
of  Government  aid,  and  P'  is  the  percent  which 
the  current  GNP  is  of  a  full  employment  GNP. 

VARIOUS  ASPECTS  OF  THE  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  AID  PROGRAM 

The  two  alternative  grant-in-aid  procedures 
which  we  have  outlined  would  have  a  number  of 
advantages.  They  would  leave  to  collective  bar¬ 
gaining,  or  to  the  employer  alone  in  the  absence 
of  collective  bargaining,  the  choice  of  whether  or 
not  to  set  up  a  guaranteed  wage.  Under  the  pro¬ 
cedures  here  suggested,  if  a  guaranteed  wage  plan 
is  set  up,  the  responsibility  would  devolve  wholly 
upon  private  enterprise  so  long  as  (a)  profits 
equalled  35  percent  of  the  preceding  5  years,  or 
(b)  alternatively  the  gross  national  product  did 
not  fall  below  90  (85  in  the  cruder  formula)  per¬ 
cent  of  a  full  employment  product.  The  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  Government,  up  to  this  point,  would 
not  relate  to  the  guaranteed  wage,  but  rather  to 
policies  and  programs  that  promote  high  business 
activity  and  high  employment.  Thus  up  to  the 
point  indicated  the  Government  would  not  enter 
the  picture  at  all  with  respect  to  the  guaranteed 
wage  programs  so  far  as  direct  grants-in-aid  are 

concerned. 

Should,  however,  the  situation  with  respect  to 
individual  businesses,  or  alternatively  with  respect 


to  the  economy  as  a  whole,  become  serious,  Govern¬ 
ment  support  in  a  variety  of  directions  would 
sooner  or  later  become  necessary.  Grants-in-aid 
for  established  guaranteed  wage  plans  might  well 
prove,  in  such  circumstances,  to  be  one  measure 
which  along  with  others  might  stop  a  deflationary 
spiral.  There  is  increasingly  general  support  for 
the  thesis  that  early  and  vigorous  support  in 
many  directions  is  less  dangerous  than  delay,  and 
is  much  to  be  preferred  to  risking  all  on  any  one 
policy.  Reasonably  early  action  may  prevent  a 
bad  situation  from  getting  worse. 

Along  with  other  antidepression  measures, 
grants-in-aid  to  established  guaranteed  wage  plans 
could  help  to  put  a  cushion  under  a  recession  and 
prevent  a  further  downward  cumulative  move¬ 
ment.  The  governmental  grant-in-aid  would  in¬ 
volve  the  payment  of  funds  into  the  income  streair 
at  a  time  when  a  Nation-wide  depression  is  becom 
ing  really  serious  and  needs  to  be  stopped  quickly 
and  effectively.  Planned  public  works  and  public 
development  projects  can  play  an  important  role 
but  many  such  projects  cannot  be  timed  quickl_ 
nor  can  they  be  adequate  to  check,  without  the  ai- 
of  other  measures,  a  cumulative  downturn.  Wha 
other  programs  may  be  necessary  or  desirable  (ir 
eluding  tax  adjustment)  is  not  a  matter  whic 
properly  comes  under  discussion  here. 

The  plans  discussed  above  would  be  automatica 
ly  self-disciplinary.  If  the  particular  guarantee 
wage  plan  introduced  by  an  individual  firm  we 
overly  cautious,  it  would  be  relatively  ineffectb 
It  would  cost  the  firm  very  little,  and  by  the  sar? 
token,  it  would  cost  the  Government  very  littl; 
and  it  would  not  satisfy  labor.  If  the  plan  wei 
overly  ambitious,  it  would  be  costly  to  the  fin 
up  to  the  point  at  which  the  governmental  grai- 
in-aid  would  begin.  This  fact  could  be  count! 
upon  to  deter  the  company  from  setting  up  too  a  - 
bitious  a  plan.  If  the  firm  had  failed  to  mfe 
good  on  its  financial  responsibilities  under  * 
plan,  having  dropped  it  entirely  either  in  accol- 
ance  with  the  terms  of  the  plan  or  in  violation* 
these  terms,  the  Government  would  have  no  e- 
sponsibility  to  undertake  the  grant-in-aid.  Gj* 
ernment  support  would  be  accorded  on  y  s- 
plans  as  were  actually  in  full  operation  at  be 
point  where  grants-in-aid  were  scheduled  to  bei 
As  soon  as  the  GNP  again  rose  to  a  level  above h 
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3oint  indicated  (or  alternately  profits  rose)  the 
government  support  would  cease. 

On  this  basis  every  firm  would  know  that  any 
>lan  it  might  inaugurate  would  entail  financial 
obligations  to  cover  the  entire  cost  of  the  guaran- 
eed  wage  for  its  covered  employees  only  under 
easonably  favorable  conditions.  In  the  event  of 
nation-wide  depression,  it  could  rely  upon  Gov- 
rnment  support.  The  business  firm  must  indeed 
repare  a  plan  which  could  reasonably  be  expected 
)  weather  the  storm  up  to  the  point  at  which  gov- 
•nmental  aid  enters.  And  even  then  it  must  be 
repared  to  carry  its  share  of  the  load.  With  such 
laranteed  support,  a  firm  could  at  least  go  farther 
>th  with  respect  to  the  proportion  of  its  workers 
vered  under  the  plan,  and  the  percent  of  the  full- 
ne  wage  guaranteed  under  the  plan,  than  would 
the  case  without  such  support.  How  far  each 
m  is  willing  and  able  to  go,  under  these  condi- 
>ns,  is  for  it  to  determine  for  itself,  either  on  its 
ti  volition  or  on  the  basis  of  collective  bargain- 
?  with  the  union  representing  its  employees 
iere  is  no  governmental  compulsion.  Any  firm 
uch  objects  to  a  guaranteed  wage  is  quite  free 
go  on  without  any  plan.  The  governmental  aid, 
ulable  when  conditions  become  difficult,  is  in- 
id  an  inducement,  but  it  represents  no  compul- 
ti  whatever  to  set  up  a  guaranteed  wage  plan 
t  will  be  noted  that  both  of  the  suggested  plans 
free  of  any  element  of  unfair  government 
’e  subsidization  of  one  producer  as  compared  to 
competitor.  The  Government  contributes  not 
snt  toward  the  wage  of  any  worker  who  is  to 
degree  productively  employed.41  Only  after 
employer  has  declared  a  man  completely  unem- 
'ed  would  the  Government’s  aid  be  forthcom- 
We  do  not  wish  to  spell  out  the  details,  but 
umably  such  workers  would  be  required  to  be 
stered  with  the  unemployment  insurance  labor 
ange,  and  would  be  required  to  accept  suitable 
native  employment.  Also,  as  discussed 

irAr  \/T  -  ,  .t 


,  ~  ~  - ?  w  uiotuwcu  in 

' we  su^est  that  unemployed  workers 
Id  be  eligible  for  regular  unemployment  com- 
ationbenefits,  with  the  employer  and  govern- 

-  discrimination  and 

?nance  of  waee  ?  l?,at  »over°ment  aid  to  the 

1  to  be  emel0yed  byTrms'wlfh  ^  *°  W°rkerS  W,“° 
er  we  shfiiii/i  .  7  th  n  guaranteed  wape.  This 

g  so  shall  be  accorded  equal  treatment. 


‘he  gUaranteed  ™S<>  Plan)  making 
up  the  difference  as  specified  in  the  guarantee. 

cism°  Sr.  eXten,‘  ‘hCSe  SUg-cs,  K,"s  “''»■<!  the  criti- 
B  ,  m  11117  WU1  be  adversely 

ince  tfv'e  ? TP  ^  'S  Stil‘  alwa>'s  left  witl>  an 
ncentne-perhaps  greater  than  that  now  existing 

und  r  experience  rating_(o  sm  (hat  h.s  ]a.d  o| 

wo  kers  accept  sui(ab|e  other  em  ,  t  N 

ZZZrf  ‘hat  a"y  of  almost 

tte  employee’s  exertions  to  find  another  ,Tand 
will  make  him  more  particular  in  accepting  prof- 

d  fficukvT11,;0  T!lis>  however,  is  a  basic 

ihc ulty  of  al  guaranteed  wages,  whether  com- 

pletdy  privately  financed  or  financed  in  part  by 
the  Government.  Moreover,  the  loss  of  worked 
incentives  toward  mobility  is  a  much  less  serious 
economic  problem  at  a  time  when  there  is  wide- 
spread  unemployment  in  all  fields. 

Since  the  Government  comes  in  with  financial 
a  d  when  guaranteed  workers  are  declared  com¬ 
pletely  idle,  there  will  always  be  some  tendency  for 

eflZ:fhrr?nteed-W^  plans  to  relax  “  their 
ettorts  to  find  low-productivity  “fill-in”  jobs  for 

the  p°rkerS  t0  d°  ln  their  own  P]ants.  As  soon  as 
the  Government  support  came  into  operation,  the 

firmwDC  wT  t0  the  Suaranteed-waSe  plan  in  any 

Id  Zr  rmed  ^  Part  *  the  Government 
and  increasingly  so  as  the  depression  deepened. 

There  would  thus  be  less  incentive  left  for  the  firm 
to  hold  down  costs  by  putting  the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  number  of  covered  employees  to  productive 

ZTln  7  TUring  W°rk  f°r  them  elsewhere. 
Nevertheless,  there  would  always  be  some  consid- 

erable  incentive  left,  since  the  firm  would  cover 

at  first  a  1,  then  most,  and  finally  at  least  50  per¬ 
cent  of,  the  cost.  1 

fbJihefSUgmSti0n  here  made  has  the  Sreat  ment 
that  it  could  reasonably  be  expected  that  active 

ill  employment  policies  may  be  sufficiently  suc- 
cessful  so  that  the  GNP  would  fall  below  85  to  80 
percent  of  the  calculated  “full  employment”  level 
only  under  relatively  unusual  circumstances,  when 
he  underlying  factors  were  such  as  to  threaten  a 
really  senous  major  depression.  Under  this  sug¬ 
gestion  one  may  hope  that  the  Government  guar¬ 
antee  would  be  invoked  on  any  substantial  scale 
only  in  periods  of  serious  depression  when  vig¬ 
orous  measures  to  combat  the  downswing  would 
m  any  event,  be  necessary. 
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If  the  GNP  has  fallen  below  80  percent  of  the 
“full  employment  level,”  the  labor  market  would 
already  be  flooded  with  a  large  excess  of  appli¬ 
cants.  Accordingly,  from  the  social  viewpoint,  it 
would  relieve  the  situation  somewhat  if  the  em¬ 
ployees  covered  in  guaranteed  wage  plans  did  not 
come  on  the  market  at  all.  Moreover,  it  might  not 
help  the  general  situation,  under  conditions  ot 
falling  and  low  aggregate  demand,  for  firms  hav¬ 
ing  guaranteed  wage  plans  to  enter  the  market 
with  competing  sidelines  to  give  productive  em¬ 
ployment  to  some  of  their  covered  workers.  Such 
action,  in  a  period  when  total  demand  was  sharply 
restricted,  would  contribute  little,  if  at  all,  toward 
an  expansion  of  aggregate  demand.  In  such  peri¬ 
ods,  taking  on  new  lines  by  one  firm  probably  sup¬ 
plants  jobs  elsewhere  rather  than  adding  to  the 
total.  In  contrast,  in  periods  of  brisk  demand  and 
full  employment,  the  elimination  of  seasonal  and 
frictional  unemployment  would  represent  a  net 
gain  in  social  efficiency  and  total  real  income, 
all  workers  were  given  steadier  employment 
throughout  the  year,  there  would  be  a  net  gam  m 
total  output  and  total  real  income. 

Neither  the  payment  of  compensatory  supple¬ 
ments  to  farmers  nor  the  payment  of  wages  to  idle 
workers  covered  by  guaranteed  wage  plans  rep¬ 
resent  the  ideal  situation.  The  ideal  situation 
is  one  of  sustained  aggregate  demand  and  full  or 
hi°h  employment.  But  if,  in  fact,  full  employ¬ 
ment  policies  prove  to  be  only  partially  effective ; 
or  if  wholly  abnormal  and  unexpected  factors 
emerge  which  cannot,  in  the  short  run,  be  coped 
with  adequately,  then  compensatory  payments  to 
farmers  and  wage  payments  to  covered  workers 
under  guaranteed  wage  plans  may  be  valid,  justi¬ 
fiable  and  helpful  under  the  circumstances.  The 
situation  is  a  temporary  one  in  which  unusual  and 
rather  drastic  measures  may  become  necessary. 

Financial  aid  to  guaranteed  wage  plans  is  one 
channel  of  depression  Government  spending.  In 
terms  of  the  encroachment  of  Government  activity 
on  the  private  sector  of  the  economy,  it  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  conservative  measure,  since  it  involves  only 
“transfer  payments”  to  individuals,  who  in  turn 
spend  this  money  as  they  wish  on  the  products 
of  private  industry.  Thus,  it  is  neither  competi¬ 
tive  with  private  industry  nor  “socialistic”  m  the 


sense  of  expanding  the  productive  or  collective 
consumption  role  of  Government. 

The  problem  is  one  of  spending  wisely,  effec¬ 
tively,  and  equitably.  Giving  one  favored  group 
of  workers  100-percent  unemployment  insurance 
while  others  receive  limited  partial  benefits  for 
a  limited  time,  or  no  insurance  benefits  at  all  but 
only  relief,  cannot  be  defended  as  equity.  From 
this  point  of  view  it  might  well  be  desirable  to 
confine  Government  aid  to  plans  with  some  sort 
of  time  limitation  with  respect  to  the  period  in 
which  any  one  worker  could  continue  to  draw 
guaranteed  wage  payments.  As  a  first  line  of  de¬ 
fense  against  depression,  relatively  generous  treat¬ 
ment  of  certain  workers  for  a  limited  period  can 
be  defended.  But  it  would  be  more  important  still 
to  strengthen  our  general  social  security,  relief 
and  public  works  and  development  programs  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  serious  depression.  In  the  fina 
analysis,  productive  and  useful  employmen 

should  be  the  goal.  1 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  suggestions  de 

scribed  is  to  contribute  in  some  measure  to  th 
general  insurance  against  the  social  plague  of  dee 
depression.  These  suggestions,  like  all  insurant 
measures,  would  serve  their  purpose  best  if  it  nev( 
became  necessary  to  invoke  them  if  the  syste. 
always  remained  at  high  levels  of  employment  ar 
general  profits  did  not  decline  to  low  levels  as 
result  of  adverse  business  conditions. 

To  conclude:  An  adequate  full  employme, 
program  would  make  governmental  grants-in-al 
to  guaranteed  wages  quite  irrelevant  as  an  an- 
depression  device.  But  in  the  event,  as  is  not  1  - 
probable,  that  we  shall  at  times  face  rather  - 
rious  unemployment,  such  grants-in-aid  could  b a 
useful  “last  resort”  instrument,  to  be  applied  alcg 
with  other  measures  as  one  part  of  a  many-si< 
antidepression  program.  But  while  it  is  necess  7 
to  be  prepared  with  antidepression  policies,  * 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  positive  program  e- 
signed  to  provide  continuing  and  high  levebot 
useful  and  productive  employment.  Guarani* 
wage  plans  are  not  adequate  substitutes  for  oi  e 
public  and  private  economic  policies,  even  tho? 
they  may  provide  supplementary  protecon 
against  instability  of  production,  employment  nd 
income. 
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JBADDENDUM— COMMENTS  ON  THE  HANSEN-SAMUELSON  REPORT 

Prof.  J.  M.  Clark  fininmhio  tt„.- _ ...  „  _ 


Pr°';5- “•  Columbia  University;  Prof.  Edward 

*  ’  Har™r<l  University ;  Prof.  Sumner  H 

lichter,  Harvard  University,  together  with  Final  Com- 
lents  by  Professors  Hansen  and  Samuelson 


1.  COMMENTS  BY  J.  M.  CLARK 

n  general,  the  writer  is  in  hearty  agreement 
,  the  actual  recommendations  of  the  report 
l  approves  of  their  cautious  and  realistic  char- 
f16  has’  however,  a  feeling  that  in  the  body 
he  discussion  this  caution  is  not  aways  fully 
n  amed;  and  here  and  there,  by  tone  and  im- 
ation,  an  impression  is  conveyed  of  promise 
rreater  results  both  in  extent  of  voluntary 
?tion  and  m  effect  on  stabilization  of  employ- 
t,  than  are  wholly  consistent  with  the  cautious 
er  of  the  actual  recommendations.  The 
uen  qualifications  which  are  introduced  do 
entire  y  offset  this  optimistic  impression.  A 
major  and  minor  comments  follow, 
f  aps  the  chief  aspect  which  seems  insuffi. 
Jy  recognized  is  the  probability  that  if  a 
anteed-wage  plan  were  installed,  covering  all 
>st  of  the  employees  in  an  industry,  the  hiring 
tdmonal  workers  might  involve  such  a  heavy 
Utment  on  the  part  of  the  employer  that  he 

J  T  \  SUch  hirinS  in  ‘mes  of  active 
;  the  resuIt  that  employment  might 

y  be  stabilized,  but  the  total  reduced, 
would  place  a  heavier  burden  on  the  high- 
>yment  program  which,  it  is  assumed,  goes 
•he  wage  program.  It  might  be  replied  that, 

e,WK?,Pf0gra”  'S  ToluntaIX  employers 
not  be  likely  to  undertake  commitments  so 

as  to  have  tins  effect.  This  seems  not  fully 
g,  since  the  pressure  of  organized  labor 
sue  programs  may  be  very  strong,  and 
iven  develop  quasicompulsory  effects,  im- 
?  employers  toward  assuming  heavier  com- 
nts  than  caution  would  dictate,  in  the  light 
possibility  here  considered. 


A  second  point  is  that,  in  view  of  the  voluntary 
nature  of  the  proposals,  more  attention  might  be 
given  to  modified  plans,  even  if  they  may  not  so 
far  have  been  proposed  by  interested  parties.  For 
example,  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  defect  of  a 
simple  guarantee  from  the  standpoint  of  workers’ 
incentives,  that  under  it  the  worker  would  o-et  paid 
no  more  for  working  the  guaranteed  amount  of 
time  than  for  working  less.  This  could  be  avoided 
and  the  employer’s  commitment  be  at  the  same 
ime  lightened,  by  a  plan  under  which  the  worker 
would  be  paid  full  wages  for  full-time  work,  and 
something  less  though  presumably  more  than  half 
wages  for  idle  time,  down  to  some  absolute 
minimum.  The  guarantee  should  properly  be  so 
gured  as  to  give  the  worker  something  more 
than  his  unemployment  benefits  under  social 
security,  but  less  than  full  pay  for  idle  time  This 
would  avoid  asking  him,  in  effect,  to  work  part 
of  the  time  for  nothing. 

Methods  of  financing  reserves  deserve  more  dis¬ 
cussion  than  is  given  them.  In  voluntary  private 
plans,  the  employer  would  be  under  strong  pres¬ 
sure  to  invest  them  productively,  in  private 
securities.  Then  when  they  had  to  be  drawn  on, 
m  bad  times,  if  these  securities  were  thrown  on 
the  market  in  order  to  realize  funds,  the  effect 
might  be  to  accentuate  depression,  offsetting  the 
alleviating  effects  of  the  distribution  of"  the 
proceeds  to  the  workers.  This  dilemma  seems  to 
deserve  consideration;  it  might  be  avoided  by 
some  credit  arrangement. 

A  fourth  point  concerns  the  effect  of  stabiliza¬ 
tion  on  the  productivity  of  workers.  Here  I  a-ree 
with  the  general  conclusion  that  the  net  effect  is 
i  ely  to  be  favorable,  and  my  reservation  is  largely 
concerned  with  the  timing  of  the  effect.  Experi¬ 
ence  seems  to  show  that  when  bad  times  threaten 
workers  work  harder,  and  increase  their  output.’ 
ft  is  when  a  lay-off  does  not  immediately  impend 
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that  workers  are  urged  to  make  their  jobs  last  as 
long  as  possible,  by  restraining  output.  This  is 
complicated  by  the  effect  of  reduced  output  in 
increasing  indirect  costs  per  unit  produced,  so  that 
total  labor  cost  per  unit  of  product  may  rise,  or 
output  per  man-hour  fall,  on  account  of  this  latter 
factor,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  attitude 
of  the  workers,  or  how  well  they  work.  Dr.  Julius 
Hirsch,  in  a  paper  delivered  before  the  American 
Economic  Association,  January  25,  1947,  at¬ 
tempted  to  separate  these  two  effects  on  produc¬ 
tivity,  and  found  that  the  kind  that  registers  the 
efficiency  of  the  workers  behaved  in  the  way  I  have 
indicated. 

A  fifth  point  concerns  the  incentive  the  em¬ 
ployer  has  to  make  capital  outlays  in  slack  times, 
because  of  the  lower  prices  then  available.  This 
is  an  incentive  which  must,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  stop  far  short  of  full  stabilization,  since  it  is 
only  if  demand  is  slack  that  prices  are  likely  to 
come  down.  A  single  industry  could  get  this  gam, 
in  an  economy  where  the  rest  were  still  following 
the  usual  practice  and  concentrating  their  capital 
outlays  in  active  times.  But  if  capital-expansion 
in  dull  times  became  the  standard  practice,  the 
price-incentive  would  be  destroyed.  Further,  it 
is  still  true  that,  the  longer  the  employer  waits, 
before  a  revival  is  expected,  the  shorter  is  the  time 
during  which  his  capital  is  tied  up,  idle,  and  the 
risk  he  runs  of  installing  equipment  that  does  not 
embody  the  latest  improvements.  Therefore,  this 
incentive  seems  to  be  subject  to  a  much  heavier 
discount  than  is  indicated  in  the  report. 

The  incentives  of  the  employer,  arising  from 
the  combination  of  a  guaranteed  wage  with  social 
security,  seem  to  deserve  some  analysis.  It  seems 
to  be  implied  that  the  employer  could,  at  his  option, 
limit  his  liability  to  the  excess  of  the  guaranteed 
wage  above  the  regular  unemployment-benefits, 
by  declaring  his  worker  unemployed,  and  leaving 
him  to  find  another  job  if  one  is  offered.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  this  would,  in  practice,  involve  him 
in  little  likelihood  of  losing  a  worker  through  the 
worker’s  getting  another  job,  because  it  seems  only 
natural  that  the  employment  office  would  give 
priority  to  job-seekers  who  were  not  covered  by 
guaranteed-wage  plans— this  on  the  assumption 
that  such  plans  are  voluntary,  and  have  not  be¬ 
come  universal.  Then  if  social  security  pays  the 
worker,  for  example,  55  percent  of  his  regular 


wages,  it  would  pay  the  employer  to  let  his  worker 
go  onto  social  security  if  the  only  work  the  em¬ 
ployer  could  find  for  him  to  do  were  worth  less 
than  55  percent  of  full  wages.  If  it  were  worth 
more,  it  would  pay  the  employer  to  keep  him. 

In  this  connection,  the  discussion  of  the  loss, 
or  cost,  of  unemployment,  gives  the  impression 
that  it  is  the  worker’s  full  wage,  or  its  equivalent, 
that  is  lost,  though  elsewhere  it  is  noted  that  th< 
best  employment  that  is  available  in  depressec 
times  is  likely  to  be  something  that  is  not  wortl  i 
the  full  amount  of  the  standard  wage. 

Other  minor  points  might  be  mentioned.  Th  > 
report  suggests  the  maintenance  of  adequate  tota 
demand  as  a  goal,  and  takes  the  position  that 
fair  approach  to  attainment  of  this  goal  is  a  prt  i 
requisite  to  any  general  successful  adoption  c 
guaranteed-wage  plans.  But  no  ways  and  meai  < 
are  suggested  for  a  full  employment  program  n< 
is  any  estimate  made  of  the  probable  degree  <  | 
success  of  any  measures  of  the  sort  which  mig 
be  adopted.  This  is  perhaps  a  matter  in  the  pu 
view  of  the  President’s  committee  of  advisers,  5. 
up  under  the  Full  Employment  Act ;  but  this  coi  ■ 
mittee  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  filled  tD. 
gap. 

In  chapter  II,  section  1,  the  report  states:  t 
is  perhaps  not  too  hard  to  imagine  an  econor  c 
system  in  which  the  wage  contract  with  all  €i- 
ployees  was  more  nearly  like  that  with  executisi 
and  white-collar  workers  than  like  the  present  i 
vailing  mode  of  wage  payment  and  tenure.”  I 
agree  that  present  modes  of  wage  payment  si* 
a  remarkable  lack  of  imaginative  adaptatiorto 
the  facts  of  modern  industry.  But  if  this  mins 
that  all  workers  could  be  put  on  a  basis  of  fed 
salary,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  imagine  this  inter 
a  system  of  private  enterprise,  in  view  of  viat 
seems  to  be  the  admitted  fact  that  private  eier- 
prise  is  inescapably  subject  to  some  degree 
fluctuation,  and  probably  a  fairly  substai 
decree,  even  with  the  best  that  can  be  done  to  Mt 
stabilization.  It  is  easier  for  me  to  imagie  i 
system  of  cooperatives  in  which  the  worker  ar 
their  own  employers,  and  hire  capital  for  a  x 
return;  but  in  that  case  they  would  necessnl. 
take  the  risks  that  now  fall  on  equity  caita 
Their  salaries  might  be  fixed,  but  they  woi 
combined  with  sharing  of  profits  and  losses. 
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In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat  that  the  actual 
ecommendations  of  the  report  appear  to  deserve 
pproval. 


2.  COMMENTS  BY  EDWARD  S.  MASON 

Messrs.  Hansen  and  Samuelson  rightly  em- 
asize  the  wide  range  of  variation  in  types  of 
uaranteed  wage  plans,  and  in  employee  coverage 
.  emPloyer  commitments  involved.  Taking 
ns  range  into  account  it  is  possible  to  conceive  a 
tuation  in  which  guaranteed  wage  plans  would 
i  widely  used  without  any  appreciable  effect  on 
orker  security  or  on  the  functioning  of  the  econ- 
oy.  This  would  be  so  if  the  only  workers  cov¬ 
ed  were  those  the  employer  could  reasonably  ex- 
:  t0  retam  at  the  lowest  expected  rate  of  oper- 
ions,  and  if  his  commitment  were  subject  to  fre- 
ent  revision.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
ceptance  of  the  plan  would  offer  no  special  in- 

Z7nt  l°^e  empl°yer  to  expl ore  ways  and 
'  ns  of  stabilizing  employment;  it  would  offer 

appreciable  increase  in  the  employees’  security 
tenure;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  would 
any  way  significantly  alter  work  incentives,  in- 
ne  distribution,  or,  in  general,  the  functioning 
he  economy.  Even  a  wide  acceptance  of  such 
ranteed  wage  plans  would  have  the  same  negli- 
le  effect  as  mmimium-wage-rate  legislation  set- 
^  rates  substantially  below  the  market  mini- 

*e  problem  becomes  interesting  and  important 
Y  it  plans  are  adopted  committing  the  em- 

Payme«ts  he  would  not  otherwise 
une  and  offering  a  greater  measure  of  security 
rnployees  tha„  they  would  otherwise  enjoy7 
,  what  c.rcumstances  would  the  employer  be 

*°  accept  such  a  commitment* 
naronteed  wage  plan  might  be  adopted  if  it 

msed  to  glve  the  employer  the  pick  of  the  labor 
Set  ,f  ,t  were  judged  to  offer  new  and  import- 

Z  .hTT’  “d  if  Possibilities  existed  for 
renfb  ,  K°,  'antageS  °f  a  new  orerhead  com¬ 
ic"  „r7„tterwiZS  °Perati°nS  thr°Ugh  “ 
iese  are  all  real  possibilities.  But  it  must  be 

nTT  that  the  advantages  of  the  plan 
.  on  n°t  being  extensively 

r  by  competitors  in  the  labor  market,  and 
that  the  stabilization  effects  are  mainly 
a  to  the  firm  and  have  no  appreciable  ad¬ 


vantages  for  business  cycle  stability  in  the  whole 
economy.  If  all— or  even  a  large  number  of— 
employers  accepted  additional  commitments  under 
guaranteed  wage  plans  in  the  expectation  that 
their  selection  of  employees  would  be  improved 
or  that  their  operations  could  be  stabilized  by 
diversification,  the  expectations  of  a  large  per¬ 
centage  would  be  unavoidably  disappointed.  It 
must  also  be  recognized  that  the  advantages  of  a 
guaranteed  wage  plan,  which  may  be  real  enough 
as  long  as  the  number  of  such  plans  is  small,  may 
create  additional  disadvantages  for  the  firms  not 
adapting  to  the  scheme. 

Some  possibilities  for  improving  efficiency  or 
stabilizing  employment,  which  are  net  for  the  econ¬ 
omy  as  a  whole,  may  exist,  but  these  possibilities 
would  seem  to  be  slight.  It  is  possible  that  the 
productivity  of  workers  already  employed  may  be 
increased  by  the  additional  security  offered  by  a 
guaranteed  wage  plan.  Hansen  and  Samuelson 
consider  this  possibility  and,  in  my  view,  rightly 
discount  its  certainty  or  quantitative  importance. 

I  here  iS  also  the  possibility  that  the  adoption  of 
guaranteed  wage  plans  might  lead  to  the  merging 
of  operations  which  are  complementary  over  time 
(e.  g.,  coal  and  ice).  Although  this  would  make 
no  contribution  to  over-all  business  cycle  stability 
it  might  lessen  the  number  of  necessary  changes  in 
employment.  Again,  however,  the  main  effects  of 
diversification  by  particular  firms  might  often  be 
to  increase  the  instability  of  operations  of  other 
films.  All  this  is  simply  an  elaboration  of  the 
point  that  the  main  influences  on  stability  for  the 
whole  economy  lie  outside  the  control  of  single 
firms. 

Recognizing  this  fact,  the  authors  raise  the 
question  whether  it  is  possible  for  employers  in 
unstable  industries  by  acting  together  to  contribute 
to  stability.  Although  this  might  be  done  inde¬ 
pendently  of  guaranteed  wage  plans,  it  is  possible 
that  the  common  introduction  of  such  plans  in 
an  industry  could  provide  an  incentive  for  stabili¬ 
zation  otherwise  lacking.  The  question  is  whether 
t  ie  causes  of  instability  lying  outside  the  control 
of  individual  firms  may  be  to  some  extent  within 
the  control  of  an  industry  acting  as  a  unit.  Com¬ 
menting  on  the  notorious  instability  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  output  in  the  automobile  industry,  Han¬ 
sen  and  Samuelson  emphasize  that,  to  the  extent 
that  this  instability  is  cyclical,  the  search  for 
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remedies  must  look  in  other  directions  than  toward 
guaranteed  wage  plans.  “But,  they  say,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  hope  for,  and  to  ask  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  labor,  that  measures  be  taken  and  prac¬ 
tices  be  altered  to  moderate  the  incidence  of 
irregular  and  seasonal  employment  and  of  eco¬ 
nomic  idleness.  This  may  require  many  far- 
sweeping  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  indus¬ 
try  ;  increases  in  inventories  and  storage  facilities, 
limitations  on  undue  coddling  of  consumers’  de¬ 
sires  with  respect  to  modification  of  style  and 
model  changes,  perhaps  acceptance  of  lower  hourly 
wage  rates  in  exchange  for  higher  annual 
earnings.” 

It  is  possible  that  action  of  this  sort  might 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  stability  of  em¬ 
ployment  in  automobile  production.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  suggested  changes  would  increase 
costs  and  prices  to  consumers.  It  seems  to  me 
unlikely  that  standardization,  for  example,  could 
be  brought  about  without  collusive  action  or  a 
degree  of  cooperation  among  competitors  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  permitted  by  present  public  policy. 
Perhaps  existing  policy  should  be  changed.  But 
this  question  raises  issues  of  considerably  greater 
importance  than  those  involved  in  guaranteed 
wage  plans.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  sta¬ 
bilization  possibilities  lying  outside  the  control  of 
individual  firms,  but  within  the  control  of  the 
industry,  are  of  sufficient  importance,  in  them¬ 
selves,  to  justify  the  degree  of  industry  planning 
with  the  concomitant  necessity  of  Government 
supervision— it  would  be  necessary  to  achieve  in 
order  to  realize  these  possibilities.  In  any  case  the 
question  opens  vistas  too  broad  for  adequate  con¬ 
sideration  here. 

If  the  scope  of  guaranteed  wage  plans  is  pri¬ 
marily  determined  by  profit  considerations  and  if 
industry-wide  stabilization  operations  (which 
might  broaden  the  opportunities  for  such  plans) 
are  excluded,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  a 
system  of  wage  guarantees  will  be  widely  adopted, 
at  least  in  an  economy  as  unstable  as  the  American 
economy  has  historically  been.  Yet  the  most 
important  and  interesting  questions  that  Hansen 
and  Samuelson  discuss  assume  a  substantial  cover¬ 
age  of  the  economy  by  guaranteed  wage  plans.  It 
is  possible  that,  if  accompanied  by  effective 
counter-cyclical  stabilization  measures,  the  cover¬ 


age  of  wage  guarantees  would  in  fact  be  substanti¬ 
ally  increased.  This  will  be  discussed  presently. 
The  important  questions  referred  to  above  have 
to  do  with  the  changes  in  aggregate  demand  and  its 
stabilization  over  the  cycle  and  with  the  effect  of 
the  increase  in  overhead  costs  involved  in  guar¬ 
anteed  wage  plans  on  pricing  policy. 

With  respect  to  the  first  question,  the  authors 
point  out  that  the  level  of  aggregate  demand  is 
not  likely  to  be  raised  by  guarantee  of  wages  unless 
such  guarantees  transfer  incomes  from  profits  to 
wages  and  unless  these  transfers  increase  marginal 
propensities  to  consume.  They  are  properly  dubi-  < 
ous  about  such  effects.  Even  if  wage  guarantees 
clearly  worked  in  this  direction,  it  would  still  b<  , 
difficult  to  see  why  employers  would  voluntary 
accede  to  them  unless  we  suppose  a  general  under 
standing  and  agreement  among  businessmen  tha  , 
their  own  long-run  best  interests  are  served  by  th 
higher  and  more  stable  level  of  employment  tha  ■ 
the  acceptance  of  a  lower  rate  of  profit  might  j 
supposed  to  entail.  It  seems  probable  that  tt  .. 
“Keynesian  revolution”  has  not  yet  been  th 
successful. 

The  effect  of  guaranteed  wages  as  a  stabilizer  • 
aggregate  demand  over  the  cycle  depends  pi 
marily  on  the  method  of  financing.  If  reserve 
accumulated  in  good  times  are  paid  out  in  ba, 
some  stabilizing  effect  will  be  produced.  But  u  ■ 
less  firms  can  be  supposed  to  undertake  comm- 
ments  of  a  character  and  magnitude  that  woii 
substantially  increase  business  risks  this  effects 
bound  to  be  small.  The  authors  recognize  ts 
fully  and  their  tentative  support,  in  the  appencc, 
of  Government  grants-in-aid  to  guaranteed  w;? 
plans,  stems  from  this  recognition.  In  part  ■» 
case  for  grants-in-aid  depends  on  the  expan  d 
coverage  by  guaranteed  wage  plans  that  might* 
expected  to  follow  from  the  adoption  of  grants  in 
part,  the  case  rests  in  the  familiar  argument  or 
deficit  spending  in  depression.  To  the  extent '  a 
deficit  spending  is  the  remedy,  this  type  of  sp«  - 
ing  has  to  be  justified  as  against  other  claim? 
The  main  advantage,  stressed  by  Hansen 
Samuelson— though  not  in  these  words— is  th.U 
can  be  “built  in”  to  a  functioning  economic  sy  em 
rather  than  being  hastily  improvised  as  so  Dtnj 
kinds  of  Government  depression  spending  w 
Although  a  number  of  practical  difficulties  (a* 
ing  to  do  mainly  with  inequality  of  treatme^  o 
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afferent  firms  and  industries)  are  obvious  the 
uggestion  merits  careful  attention. 

With  respect  to  the  consequences  of  guaranteed 
age  plans  for  price  behavior,  the  conclusion  of  the 
ithors  appears  to  be  that  the  conversion  of  vari- 
ff  e  into  overhead  costs  would  probably  have  only 
slight  effect.  While  this  conversion  might,  un- 
;r  competitive  pricing  conditions,  be  expected  to 
ad  to  greater  variation  in  prices  over  the  cycle 
ey  think  that,  in  industries  likely  to  adopt  guar¬ 
ded  wage  plans,  market  structures  are  such  as  to 
vor  the  use  of  “full  cost”  pricing  policies.  If, 
erefore,  it  can  be  shown  that  such  plans  increase 
e  full  cost”  per  hnit  of  operations  over  the 
cle,  the  effect  on  prices  might  be  considerable, 
gardless  of  the  extent  to  which  firms  may  or 
iy  not  undertake  full  cost  pricing,  it  is  clear 
it  any  substantial  increase  in  the  relative  im- 
rtance  of  overhead  costs  will  accentuate  the  dan- 
*  to  profits  to  be  expected  from  competitive  price 
ting.  The  tendency  to  stabilize  prices,  by  agree- 
nt  or  otherwise,  will  thereby  be  encouraged. 
»far  as  the  effects  are  limited  to  an  increased 
istance  to  price  declines  in  depression,  the 
ter  would  agree  with  Hansen  and  Samuelson 
the  weight  of  modern  opinion  considers 
,  effects  to  be  contributory  to  stability  in  the 
>le  economy.  If  “cooperation”  among  competi- 
1  :s  senous]y  promoted  through  a  widespread 
ption  of  guaranteed  wage  plans,  it  is  improb- 
however,  that  joint  action  would  be  limited 
distance  against  depression  price  declines  It 
early  possible  that  the  substantial  conversion 
rariable  into  overhead  cost  inherent  in  these 
lS  through  the  increased  incentives  it 

•s  to  industry-wide  planning,  considerably  re- 
|  the  scope  of  desirable  competitive  adjustment 
ie  economy.  It  must  be  admitted,  however 
this  question  is  highly  speculative, 
is  the  view  of  the  authors  of  this  report  that 
anteed  wage  plans  are  unlikely  to  play  a  sig- 
lnt  role  except  within  the  framework  of  a&n 
-ive  national  policy  directed  toward  the  main- 
ice  of  a  high  level  of  employment.  In  the  un- 
e  American  economy  of  the  recent  past,  the 
stages  to  the  employer  of  lay-offs  on  short 
e  are  of  such  importance  as  to  make  it  improb- 
hat  more  than  a  small  number  of  firms  will 
such  plans.  F urthermore,  as  already  em- 
zed,  the  advantage  of  these  plans  to  the  firms 


adopting  them  are  likely  to  be  substantial  only  if 
the  number  remains  small. 

If  an  effective  national  employment  policy  can 
be  assumed,  the  situation  is  different.  Even  under 
these  circumstances,  however,  the  authors  caution 
against  exaggerating  the  merits  of  a  guaranteed 
wage  program.  They  state  explicitly  that  “if  it 
ever  had  to  come  to  a  choice  between  guaranteed 
wages  and  other  important  depression  and  anti- 
cyclical  public  and  private  policies,  *  *  *  then 
it  would  be  guaranteed  wages  that  would  have  to 
be  rejected.”  It  is  a  great  strength  of  the  report, 
m  the  eyes  of  this  reviewer,  that  the  relative  merits 
of  guaranteed  wages  as  against  other  reform  pro¬ 
grams  are  carefully  weighed.  In  a  situation  in 
which  the  stimulus  to  reform  is  strictly  limited  it 
is  important  to  establish  a  carefully  considered 
priority  of  objectives. 

If  a  high  level  of  employment  were  expected  to 
be  maintained  the  coverage  of  voluntarily  initiated 
guaranteed  wage  plans  might,  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  be  very  substantial.  A  much  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  firms  could  apply  such  plans  to  a  much 
arger  percentage  of  their  employees  without  an 
appreciable  increase  in  business  risk.  Employers 
faced  with  a  continually  serious  problem  of  re¬ 
cruiting  and  maintaining  a  labor  force  would  find 
that  the  relative  merit  of  guaranteed  wage  plans  as 
compared  with  the  privilege  of  lay-off  at  short 
notice  had  measurably  increased.  Although  the 
authors  find,  even  in  the  recent  past,  little  evidence 
at  instability  of  employment  is  compensated  by 
lgher  hourly  earnings  in  unstable  industries,  it 
might  be  expected  that  with  a  high  and  sustained 
evel  of  employment  this  condition  would  be  recti¬ 
fied  by  competitive  forces.  If  this  were  so,  firms 
even  in  unstable  industries,  would  probably  find  it 
possible  to  adopt  guaranteed  wage  plans  without 
incurring  a  large  increase  in  labor  costs. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  the  coverage  might 
be  much  larger,  the  importance  of  worker  In¬ 
security  under  such  circumstances  would  be  much 
less.  I  he  authors,  nevertheless,  believe  that  guar¬ 
anteed  wages  might  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion  to  stabilizing  “seasonal  and  other  short 
ihythms  in  production  and  by  equitably  allocating 
the  economic  burden  of  the  residual  amount  of 
unavoidable  idleness  and  unemployment.”  By 
shifting  the  burden  of  seasonal  and  short-term 
unemployment  to  the  shoulders  of  employers,  the 
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incentive  to  integrate  operations  having  comple¬ 
mentary  time  periods  and  to  undertake  industiy- 
wide  planning  to  increase  stability  of  output  would 
certainly  be  increased. 

As  we  have  seen,  there  are  real  disadvantages 
involved  in  this  process  that  must  be  set  off  against 
the  advantages.  In  addition  the  substantial  lessen¬ 
ing  or  disappearance  of  worker  incentives  to  seek 
other  employment  during  slack  periods  would 
handicap  short-term  adjustment.  As  so  often  is 
the  case  in  the  area  of  economic  policy ,  there  seems 
to  be  a  real  conflict  between  security  and  efficiency 
involved  in  this  question  of  guaranteed  wages.  It 
is  not  obvious  to  the  writer  that,  even  if  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  high  level  of  employment  could  be 
assumed,  the  probable  disadvantages  of  a  laige- 
scale  acceptance  of  guaranteed  wages  would  not 
outweigh  the  advantages. 


3.  COMMENTS  BY  SUMNER  H.  SLICHTER 


The  guaranteed  wage  is  a  proposal  to  impose  an 
additional  liability  upon  business  owners.  Al¬ 
though  the  proposals  vary  substantially,  they  have 
one  common  characteristic — the  liability  to  pay 
for  labor  which  would  not  otherwise  be  used  is 
one  which  would  have  to  be  met  in  the  main,  not 
in  periods  of  expansion  and  optimism,  but  in 
periods  of  contraction  and  pessimism.  Further¬ 
more,  the  amount  of  the  liability  in  most  indus¬ 
tries  would  be  conjectural  in  the  extreme  because 
the  severity  of  business  cycles  cannot  be  foreseen. 
This  second  characteristic  could  be  altered  some¬ 
what  by  modifications  in  the  plans.  In  fact  some 
existing  wage  or  employment  guarantee  plans 
provide  ways  for  reducing  the  employer  s  liability 
in  the  event  of  severe  depression.  Finally,  the 
liability  is  of  such  nature  that  it  is  increased  in 
amount  by  the  very  conditions  which  decrease  the 
business  enterprise’s  ability  to  meet  it  out  of  cur¬ 
rent  income. 

Hansen  and  Samuelson  consider  two  types  of 
plans:  (1)  Pay-as-you-go  plans,  and  (2)  reserve 
plans  in  which,  however,  the  liability  is  not  limited 
to  the  amount  in  the  reserve  funds.  I  believe  that 
a  third  type  of  plan  should  be  examined,  namely 
reserve  plans  with  liability  limited  to  the  amount 
in  the  reserve  fund.  Hansen  and  Samuelson  make 
a  suggestion  closely  akin  to  this  in  their  recom¬ 
mendations.  They  suggest  that  the  liability  of 
employers  be  limited.  They  do  not,  however ,  sug 


gest  that  it  be  limited  to  the  amount  in  the  reserve 
funds. 

Three  basic  questions  are  raised  by  wage  guaran¬ 
tee  plans:  (1)  Their  effect  upon  the  distribution 
of  income 5  (2)  their  effect  upon  the  utilization  of 
resources;  and  (3)  their  effect  upon  the  business 
cycle  and  the  growth  of  industry.  In  general 
I  agree  with  Hansen  and  Samuelson  with  respect 
to  the  effect  of  wage  guarantees  upon  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  income  and  the  utilization  of  resources. 
With  much  of  their  analysis  of  the  cyclical  effects 
of  wage  guarantees  I  am  in  agreement.  There1  i 
are,  however,  some  points  of  difference.  Conse¬ 
quently,  I  have  confined  these  notes  to  a  discussioD 
of  the  cyclical  effects  of  wage  guarantee  plans. 

Before  I  start  this  discussion  I  wish  to  cal' 
attention  to  the  fact  that  wage  guarantee  plan: 
would  require  during  boom  times  a  larger  spreai 
than  would  otherwise  exist  between  the  price  o 
labor  and  the  prices  of  goods.  This  would  b 
necessary  because  of  the  risk  that  employers  woul 
be  compelled  during  slack  periods  to  make  wag 
payments  which  are  not  covered  by  the  value  c> 
the  services  rendered.  The  greater  spread  betwee 
wages  and  prices  during  boom  times  might  1 
accomplished  either  by  a  rise  in  prices  or  by 
slower  rise  in  wages.  It  is  uncertain  which  < 
these  ways  would  be  more  important  in  bringix 
about  the  greater  spread  between  wages  and  pria 
If  one  assumes  that  the  amplitude  of  boom  an 
depression  is  unchanged,  the  distribution  of  i- 
come  over  the  period  of  the  whole  cycle  would  n; 
be  significantly  changed.  Wage  earners  and  cc- 
sumers  would  fare  worse  than  now  during  bod 
periods  and  better  than  now  during  depressioi ; 
business  owners  would  fare  better  than  now  di 
ino-  booms  and  worse  during  depressions. 


Pay-as-you-go  wage  guarantees 


■ 


Pay-as-you-go  wage  guarantees  would  acci 
tuate  business  recessions.  This  result  would  ocir 
for  several  reasons.  One  effect  of  pay-as-you;o 
plans  would  be  to  stimulate  managements  to 
strengthen  the  liquid  position  of  their  enterpres 
at  the  first  signs  of  contraction  in  business.  B,a- 
ness  concerns,  of  course,  now  do  the  same  thir— 
especially  enterprises  which  have  short-term  d>ts 
or  other  important  liabilities  to  meet.  The 
efforts  of  business  concerns  to  protect  themse* 
against  the  drop  in  business  aggravate  the  decne 
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e  pursuit  of  liquidity  by  enterprises  during 
nods  of  contraction  ought  to  be  discouraged 
ther  than  encouraged.  Pay-as-you-go  wage 
a  ran  tee  plans,  however,  would  encourage  it  All 
this  amounts  to  saying  that  most  pay-as-you-go 
ins  could  not  be  kept  strictly  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
>is  Pven  if  assets  were  not  earmarked  and 
led  reserve  funds,”  they  would  be  accumulated 
unst  the  liability  imposed  by  the  wage  guaran- 
p  ans.  Furthermore,  under  the  so-called  “pav- 
rou-go  plan,”  the  accumulation  would  occur 
t  when  it  would  do  the  most  harm, 
second  effect  of  wage  guarantees  (whether  pay- 
rou-go  or  not)  would  be  to  make  cost-price  rela- 
iships  during  depressions  more  unfavorable 
i  they  would  be  in  the  absence  of  guaranteed 
■es.  oince  workers  would  have  to  be  paid 
er  ey  produced  or  not,  managements  would 
.mg  f°  Produce  goods  which  have  to  be  sold 
rices  which  would  not  cover  cost  of  production 
puted  by  conventional  methods.  Hence  wage 
antees  would  depress  prices  and  make  prices 
lower  rehative  to  costs  than  they  would  other- 
•  The  effects  of  wage  guarantees  upon  pro- 
on  would  not  probably  be  very  great  in  oligo- 
tic  industries.  It  would,  however,  be  an  im- 
int  influence  in  industries  where  there  are 

particuiariy  the 

e  unfavorable  cost-price  relationships  thus 
iced  by  wage  guarantees  and  the  resulting 
on  liquid  assets  would  put  managements  un 
reater  pressure  than  ever  to  cut  expenditures 
aintenance,  replacement,  research,  and  prod¬ 
evelopment.  It  would  also  discourage  the 
ng  of  new  enterprises.  Even  in  severe  de- 
ons  there  are  many  thousands  of  business 
eac  1  year  and  substantial  expenditures  on 
1  goods  for  replacement,  reduction  of  costs 
mansion  by  established  enterprises, 
cial  mention  should  be  made  of  the  effect 
as  you-go  plans  upon  the  operation  of  the 
system  during  depressions.  The  liabilities 
'?  by  these  plans  would  make  banks  more 
to  reduce  outstanding  credits  to  enterprises 

pAi  16PablIlty  and  less  inclined  to  extend 
edits.  Thus,  pay-as-you-go  plans  would  be 

fr  lnfloence  in  enforcing  a  contraction  in 
a  deposits. 


°f  PTaS'y0U'8°  P,ans  “P°»  the  de- 
f“r  Iabor and  “P™  w“ges  would  be  unfavor- 
able.  Naturally  enterprises  which  had  waire 
guarantee  plans  that  were  about  to  expire  wouTd 
seek  to  anticipate  their  orders  for  goods  after  the 

:zir/  t]vhns  by  maki',g 

Ooods  before  the  expiration  of  the  plans.  Thus 

plans  which  were  about  to  expire  would  build  up 

inventories  of  partly  manufactured  and  manufac 

tured  goods  that  would  prove  troublesome.  Cer- 

(j  le  *act  that  thls  process  was  going  on  and 

wouldT  r,CS  rre  overhanging  the  market 

prisis  and  t°h  l  a8e  °f 

prises  and  the  execution  of  many  projects  bv  exist 

bufitunT8'  The fact that emPloyers 

built  up  large  inventories  under  the  stimulus  of 
wage  guarantees  would  be  in  an  unusually  strong 

thTconT  riti0?  in. gating  renewals  of 

.  ontracts  with  unions  would  introduce  un- 

dusSSed6  Wh°le  ^  StrUCtUre  °f  the  in- 

thJd'n  S6Veral  difficulties  mi^ht  not  be  serious  if 
the  depression  were  mild,  but  the  existence  of  a 

laige  number  of  pay-as-you-go  plans  would  in- 

IfTh 6  d  ^  lfl?CUlty  of  keeping  depressions  mild, 
the  depression  were  severe,  pay-as-you-go  wiwe 

guarantee  plans  would  appear  to  be  well  desimmd 
to  make  it  more  severe  and  to  weaken  the  bargain- 
g  position  of  unions  in  renewing  contracts  which 
expire  during  the  depression. 

Wage  guarantee  plarn  with  liability  not  limited 
to  the  amount  in  the  reserve  funds 


Wage  guarantee  plans  financed  out  of  reserve 

aluntstrh  ^  liability  n0t  ^^ed  to  "he 

provide  l  b  reS6rVe  might  mitigate  depressions 
p  ov  ded  business  managers  felt  quite  confident 

serl  T  depression  would  be  mild  and  that  the  re- 

e  unds  would  be  more  than  adequate.  The 

disbursement  of  the  reserve  funds  by  raising  the 

propensity  to  consume  would  limit  the  effectVf  a 

given  drop  in  investment  upon  incomes  and  upon 

employment  Furthermore,  if  businessmen  were 

quite  sure  that  reserve  funds  would  be  more  than 

adequate,  the  disbursement  of  the  funds  would 

make  managements  less  inclined  to  cut  postponable 

expenditures,  such  as  outlays  for  mainLance  and 

replacements  and  some  expenditures  for  expansion. 

Ail  of  the  above  assumes  that  managements  are 

governed  by  the  belief  that  reserve  funds  would 
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be  ample.  This  would  certainly  not  be  true  in 
severe  or  even  moderately  severe  depressions.  As 
it  became  apparent  that  the  depression  was  going 
to  be  deeper  than  businessmen  had  anticipated, 
wage  guarantee  plans  financed  out  of  reserve  funds 
would  produce  more  and  more  the  same  unfortu¬ 
nate  effects  as  pay-as-you-go  plans.  Furthermore, 
even  in  mild  depressions  wage  guarantee  plans 
with  the  liability  of  employers  not  limited  to  the 
amount  in  the  reserve  funds  would  produce  some 
unfavorable  effects.  Some  firms  would  be  new 
and  would  have  had  no  opportunity  to  accumu¬ 
late  reserve  funds;  some  would  have  had  a  bad 
employment  record.  Hence,  at  least  a  few  firms 
would  be  led  by  their  liabilities  under  wage  guar¬ 
antees  to  strive  for  greater  liquidity  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  sought.  Many  more  firms, 
as  a  result  of  their  liabilities,  would  be  viewed  as 
unattractive  credit  risks  by  banks  and  would  be 
forced  by  the  reduction  of  their  lines  of  credit 
to  curtail  expenditures  on  maintenance  and  re¬ 
placements  and  possibly  to  liquidate  inventories 
at  distress  prices. 

Reserves  with  liability  limited  to  the  amount  in  the 
reserves 


Guaranteed  wage  plans  financed  by  reserves  and 
with  the  employer’s  liability  limited  to  the  amount 
in  the  reserves  would  make  a  moderate,  but  never¬ 
theless  important,  contribution  to  the  stabilization 
of  employment.  The  limitation  of  the  employer  s 
liability  to  the  amount  in  the  reserve  fund  wou 
prevent  the  wage  guarantee  from  stimulating  em¬ 
ployers  to  attempt  to  increase  their  liquid  assets 
during  periods  of  contraction.  Thus  wage  guar¬ 
antee  plans  of  this  third  type  would  not  have  un¬ 
favorable  effects  upon  the  expenditures  of  business 
concerns  for  maintenance,  replacements,  and  ex¬ 
pansion.  On  the  contrary,  the  reserves  would 
have  two  favorable  effects  upon  the  level  of  em¬ 
ployment.  First,  by  increasing  the  propensity  to 
consume  it  would  diminish  the  unfavorable  effect 
of  a  given  drop  in  investment  upon  income  and 
hence  upon  employment.  Second,  by  limiting  the 
losses  of  business  enterprises  and  improving  the 
terms  on  which  they  could  liquidate  their  inven¬ 
tories,  the  disbursement  of  the  reserve  funds  would 
make  managements  less  inclined  to  cut  expendi¬ 
tures  on  maintenance  and  replacements  and  to 
suspend  the  execution  of  plans  for  expansion. 


Would  not  the  favorable  effects  of  the  disburse¬ 
ment  of  reserves  during  periods  of  contraction  be 
offset  by  deflationary  effects  from  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  reserves  during  periods  of  expansion?  I 
do  not  think  so.  In  the  first  place,  favorable  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  disbursements  of  reserves  during 
periods  of  depression  would  cause  prospective  in¬ 
vestors  to  take  a  slightly  more  favorable  view  of 
investment  opportunities.  In  the  second  place, 
the  accumulation  of  reserves  would  make  invest¬ 
ment-seeking  funds  available  on  slightly  more 
favorable  terms. 

Would  not  the  accumulation  of  reserves  during 
periods  of  expansion  limit  expansion  by  raisin; 
the  propensity  to  save?  There  are  some  majo 
uncertainties  in  the  effect  of  the  accumulation  o 
reserves  during  periods  of  expansion.  It  is  quit 
conceivable,  as  I  shall  point  out  presently,  that  tfc 
accumulation  of  reserves  would  have  mflationar 
repercussions  on  the  credit  system.  More  like 
is  the  possibility  that  the  accumulation  of  reserv 
would  modify  the  character  of  booms  by  limitn 
the  expansion  of  credit  and  the  rise  in  prict 
Booms  are  periods  when  incomes  rise  because  1 1 
planned  savings  of  individuals  and  business  ente 
prises  fail  to  meet  the  demand  for  investment-set  - 
ing  funds.  The  impatient  demand  for  mve- 
ment-seeking  funds  causes  the  rise  of  income  J 
be  accelerated  by  the  expansion  of  credit  and  u  - 
ally  by  a  rise  in  prices  and  often  by  speculate 
in  inventories.  The  rise  in  prices  limits  the  f  av  > 
able  effect  upon  employment  from  a  given  rise  n 
expenditures.  Furthermore,  after  this  type  >f 
expansion  has  gone  on  for  some  time,  it  crei2s 
market  conditions  which  discourage  business  en  r- 
prises  from  immediately  executing  long-term  n 
vestment  plans.  Hence  the  nature  of  booms  ur  er 
the  modern  credit  system  limits  the  capacity 
the  economy  to  utilize  investment  opportune 
created  by  technological  change.  Were  ero¬ 
sions  financed  to  some  extent  out  of  reserve  f»  s 
rather  than  by  the  expansion  of  credit,  the  exin- 
sion  would  probably  go  farther  and  the  expanon 
would  consist  to  a  greater  extent  in  a  rise  in®' 
ployment  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  a  rise  in  p:«* 
Hence,  although  the  effect  of  the  accumulate  oi 
reserve  funds  would  be  deflationary  in  tern  0 
prices,  it  would  not  necessarily  be  deflationaf  ir 
terms  of  employment. 
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There  is  a  real  possibility,  however,  that  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  reserve  funds  will  stimulate  the 
xpansion  of  credit.  The  reserve  funds  would  un- 
loubtedly  be  invested  largely  in  the  short-term 
b ligations  of  the  Government.  The  buying  Gf 
bese  obligations  by  the  reserve  funds  would  inter- 

Xume  f X  ability  °f  the  banks  to  maintai^  the 
oJume  of  their  investments  in  short-term  govern- 

*nts.  At  times  when  the  business  outlook  is  re- 

irded  as  favorable,  banks  are  averse  to  per- 

!,  a  droP  their  earning  assets.  Hence 
u  ure  of  banks  to  replace  their  short-term  govern-’ 
ents  would  undoubtedly  lead  them  to  be  more 
iterpnsing  and  aggressive  in  putting  money  to 
,  k  ln  commercial  loans  and  term  loans.  As  an 
termath  to  the  unfortunate  inflationary  effects 

>uld  beXS1°n  bank  dUring  the  k°om5 
>uld  be  the  even  more  unfortunate  deflationary 

ects  produced  by  the  repayment  of  these  loans  £ 
nods  of  contraction. 

S  of  w,lySiS  °f  the  pr0bable  effects  of  different 
^  of  wage  guarantees  should  not  be  concluded 

thout  pointing  out  that  the  jud<mient  of  to* 

>bable  effects  of  the  plan  njst  b?  pi  l  ed 

f mate  »f  to  "umber  of  workers  wTom 
h  plans  may  cover  and  to  whom  they  migh“ 
te  an  important  difference.  About  one-fourth 

y1  are°self°rCe  7°“!?  ”0t  be  included  because 
y  are  se  f-employed  rather  than  employees 

substantial  proportion  of  the  workforce' 

efit  fro°Vered’  W°Uld  get  1,0  appreciable' 

f  are  vfttu8!!’™"*66'1  "'age  plans  because 
r  are  virtually  assured  of  indefinite  tenure 

er  present  conditions.  These  include  nearly 

P  oyees  in  the  public  service,  a  substantial 

ber  of  employees  in  the  industries  and  oc- 

tions  with  little  seasonal  or  cyclical  fluctut 

ovees  wh SUbStam,al  ““her  of  additional 
icanTv  ff\“re  protected  from  seasonal  or 

=  "ouD°of  ,“Se  °f  Seni0rity  rUles-  A  U>ird 

I.“wouM  ^7  yMS  W°rk  Under  conditions 
a  6  n  ?  6  f  12  mont]is’  guarantee  (or 
a  6  months  and,  in  many  cases,  a  3  months’ 


would  estimate  that  about  one-fifth  or  one-fourth 
Of  the  entire  workforce  are  employed  under  such 

affectto118  that  ^  •&Uarantee  would  appreciably 
affect  their  annual  income.  This  does  not  mean  a 

guarantee  might  not  be  a  useful  device  in  the  case 
of  this  fraction  of  the  workforce.  Nevertheless 
it  does  mdicute,  however,  that  the  possible  favor¬ 
able  effects  upon  the  total  volume  of  consumer  in- 

thT  XT  T1  S°UrCeS  WOUld  be  quite  firnited.  At 

one  sS  orTeS  °f  Pe°Ple  reCeiling  ^  abou‘ 
one  sixth  of  all  consumer  incomes  would  be 

°  J  augmented  to  an  appreciable  extent  by 
an  annual  wage  guarantee.  ^ 

4.  FINAL  COMMENTS 

By  Aivm  H.  Hansen  and  Paul  a.  Samublson 

Sli^llf  C°mments  of  Professors  Clark,  Mason,  and 

becau‘er  Z  partl°ularly  welcome  and  valuable 
because  the  complex  imponderable  factors  in¬ 
volved  in  an  economic  evaluation  of  guaranteed 
wages  cannot  definitively  be  appraised  by  one 
team  of  investigators.  Accordingly,  we  wfsl,  to 
confine  our  reaction  to  their  comments  to  a  few 
of  the  more  important  points  where  there  still 

ZZr  SUbSt8ntiVe  in  a”a'^  a"d 

1.  Depressant  effects  upon  investment  due  to 
higher  wage  costs.- All  three  writers  empha^e- 
as  we  do  too  (pp.  29-31)_that  guaranteed  wave 
commitments  may  act  as  an  appreciable  deterrent 
to  business  investment.  Token  by  itself,  this  is  a 

take„mb"git“^derati°v.n-  But  *  sb°uld  not  be 
effort  y  ll *lf.  since  there  may  also  be  a  favorable 
effect  upon  income  when  wages  are  maintained 
I  here  is  a  universal  dilemma  to  be  faced  here 
which  goes  far  beyond  the  guaranteed  wa~e’ 
Compulsory  workmen’s  compensation  lemslaUon 
minimum  wages  and  conditions  of  work,  cdS 
bargaining  and  pressure  for  higher  waves  social 
security  legislation  all  of  these  can 

cap u7’  y  b  7  t  ‘ampe‘ing  dra6  “I™  “venture 
pital  But  they  each  also  have  favorable 

w  I/01”  the  Standp°int  °f  social  and  iudivid- 
T>  ,•  ,6  a^e’  and  income  maintenance 

Realistically,  they  are  probably  here  to  stay  our 

private  enterprise  system  cannot  shirk  their  chal- 

it  cfn  hddTlmr115  thG  IOng  VieW’ is  ifc  IikeIy  that 
ov“  future  lCad7agamSt  farth" 
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Fortunately,  the  trend  of  economists’  opinions 
over  the  last  two  decades  does  not  appear  to  be 
definitely  toward  the  view  that  the  favorable  in¬ 
come  and  purchasing  power  side  of  the  wage  ques¬ 
tion  is  overbalanced  by  the  unfavorable  investment 
effects.  But  to  discuss  this  further  would  take  us 

far  afield.  . 

2  Anticyclical  effects  of  reserve  financing.  Be¬ 
cause  of  our  stated  belief  that  all  reserve  funds 
should  be  invested  in  Government  bonds  or  equiv¬ 
alents,  and  because  it  is  now  definitely  unfashion¬ 
able  to  invest  pension  funds  in  the  private  securi¬ 
ties  of  the  employing  company,  we  did  not  teel  it 
necessary  to  discuss  the  problems  raised  by  such 
private  modes  of  financing.  High-grade  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds  tend  to  go  to  a  premium  m  bad  times. 
For  this  reason,  and  because  the  Federal  Reserve 
authorities  have  ample  powers  to  stabilize  their 
marketability,  such  securities  offer  the  ideal  me¬ 
dium  for  reserve  financing. 

Professor  Slichter  expresses  concern  that  guar¬ 
anteed  wage  reserve  funds  will  purchase  Gov¬ 
ernment  securities  at  the  expense  of  the  banking 
system;  in  the  process  excess  reserves  would  be 
created;  thereby  private  loan  expansion  would  be 
encouraged.  This  represents  an  instance  of  our 
statement  (p.  33)  that  the  deflationary  impact  of 
boom-time  reserve  accumulation  may  be  partia  y 
offset  by  an  easing  of  interest  rates  and  capital 
availability.  At  worst,  this  could  only  be  a  partial 
offset:  Partial  because  interest  rates  weaken  only 
in  consequence  of  a  final  decline  in  total  ^ccune. 
Even  this  partial  perversity  can  be  easily  offset  by 
havino-  the  Federal  Reserve  authorities  do  what 
they  always  should  do  with  respect  to  actual  or 
potential  excess  reserves  during  inflationary  boom 

times.  # 

We  cannot  wholly  acquiesce  in  Professor 

Slichter’s  appraisal  of  the  absence  of  deflationary 
influences  resulting  from  boom-time  reserve  ac¬ 
cumulations.  The  reasoning  of  his  preceding 
paragraph  seems  to  hold  that  an  increase  of  cor¬ 


porate  saving— for  that  is  precisely  what  reserve 
financing  means-is,  by  itself,  an  “expansionary 
factor.  In  our  view  it  could  be  so  only  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inverted  sense:  A  deliberate  deflationary 
policy  which  successfully  offsets  an  inflationary 
boom-time  situation  may  prolong  the  duration  of 
prosperity  and  full  employment.  Only  in  this 
sense,  could  a  “deflationary”  policy  be  “expan¬ 
sionary”;  and  this  does  not  deny  its  deflationary 
character  or  differ  with  the  accepted  view  that  re¬ 
serve  financing  is  anticyclical.  Moreover,  only  in 
those  special  boom  periods  where  employment  and 
purchasing  power  tend  to  be  “more  than  full, 
would  such  a  deflationary  policy  be  desirable. 

During  depressions,  replacement  expenditures 
of  corporations  often  fall  below  depreciatior 
charges;  they  often  fall  by  more  than  the  total  o: 
corporation  losses.  Consequently,  there  is  a  run 
off”  on  fixed  assets  which  will  to  some  degree  mod 
erate  the  need  of  the  corporation  to  rely  complete! 
upon  previously  funded  reserves.  Guarantee, 
wages  may  also  be  paid  at  the  expense  of  depressio: 
dividends.  But  as  we  pointed  out  (on  p.  29),  l 
the  absence  of  funded  reserves,  there  may  stiU  t 
some  harmful  effects  of  guaranteed  wage  paymen 
upon  the  ability  of  the  firm  to  maintain  some  of  l 
depression  gross  investment,  and  this  is  in  liii 
with  Professor  Slichter’s  discussion. 

3.  Guaranteed  wage  flans  with  altemati  I 
limitations. — Professor  Clark  (p.  53)  and  Pro  ( 
sor  Slichter  (p.  60)  have  each  suggested  a  moo 
fied  guaranteed  wage  plan.  There  are  an  into  i 


lieu,  guaittiituvu  ”  x - 

range  of  such  programs  and  it  is  useful  to  exph 


range  oi  suui  . .  _ 

a  variety  of  possibilities.  In  our  Report  we  hs« 
suggested  the  need  in  many  fields  of  some  Inn]  4 
tion  upon  employers’  guaranteed  wage  liabili 
In  particular  our  recommendation  No.  2  in  chai  L 
VI  suggested  the  advisability  of  the  type  of  lim «( 
tion  of  liability  developed  in  Mr.  Latimer  s  t 
report  (whereby  the  liability  of  any  employe 
a  given  period  is  limited  to  some  agreed-upon 
centage  of  his  total  guaranted  pay  roll). 
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Bulletin  J\[o.  909  of  the 

United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


Extent  of  Collective  Bargaining  and  Union  Recognition 

1946 1 

Lui on  - Agreement  Cot  erage 

defermin^hv  ^ W°rkerS  were  ““P'oyed  under  conditions 
mcreSrof  /  ’T  'ecttve-bargaining  agreements  in  1946,  an 
*  ,  ,0  a  milll0n  workers  compared  with  1945.  The  workers 

in  orr>ed  7  agreem?nt ^present  48  percent  of  the  31  million  2  enga-ed 

L  “  to  Ob  r^  Tt  ,mi0nS  ha  ve  be“  0re^  e-St 

mg  to  obtain  written  agreements.  The  percentage  covered  was  the 

same  m  the  previous  year,  but  fewer  workers— approximately  9 9  miI 

lion— were  eligible  for  agreement  coverage  in  .945  n7,ZLZZ r 

for  much  of  the  — in 

coveredV,7'9  miffi0n  pr0<l uction  workers  in  manufacturing  were 

total  coverage  m  the  manufacturing  industries  can  be  accounted  for 
by  changes  m  employment  in  such  industries  as  aircm?  Tndtb to 
building,  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  workers are  covet  I 

tothe  nTmbmenf-  ‘he  nonm«n”l«oturing  industries  the  increase 
m  the  number  of  workers  can  be  accounted  for  by  higher  employment 

m  such  mdustr.es  as  construction,  in  which  the  proporttonTwo  keys 
cotered  by  collective  bargaming  is  very  high. 

Hie  extent  of  union  agreement  coverage  in  the  various  manufactur- 

eafh  vrl  f0Ctl"'U’g  industries  is  shown  in  table  1.  Because 

- ^_ip  covers  a  range  of  20  percent,  it  is  possible  for  the  propor- 

“»  ***•'■  ■«.  AW  19.5,  April  F„b. 

r*  - — *  — •* 

it"  Imo^^  T™  me°m*Dts  is  not  th«  *>me  as  anion 

.embers  employed  within  the  given  bargaining  unit  On  the  nthlrT"^  °0Ver  nonmembers  as  well  as 
-orking  m  unorganized  plants  and  many  civil-service  en  l  .  hand’  Some  union  membors  may  be 

re  not  employed  under  the  terms  of  bilateral  written  agreement.8  *™  members  of  unions  but 

(1) 


2 


tion  of  covered  workers  within  an  industry D““  “Tper— 
and  still  remain  within  the  same  group,  ^^jV^ucts  industry 
of  workers  covered  by  agreements  m  the dairy^  ^  ^  20_39 

increased  enough  to  bring  ^  l0™  yam  and  the  paper 

percent  category.  Chemicals,  exciud  g  J  the  40-59 

products  industries  moved  from  the  20  f  ^  and  finishing 

percent  group.  Canning  and  Covered  so  that 

textiles,  and  leather  gloves  muc  percent  column. 

they  shifted  from  the  40-59  percent  to  the  60  79  P  were 

Moving  from  the  60-79  percent  into  the  80  100  perce  g 
the  electrical  machinery  and  the  rayon  yam  mdustnes. 


Taace  1. -Proportion  o/  wage  oorner,  undor  union  aereeu.on„  in  1946 

MANUFACTURING  industries _ 


80-100  percent 


60-79  percent  40-59  percent  2fr~39perCent 


Agricultural  equip¬ 
ment. 

Aircraft  and  parts. 
Aluminum. 
Automobiles  and 
parts. 

Breweries. 

Carpets  and  rugs, 
wool. 

Cement.  x  , 
Clocks  and  watches. 
Clothing,  men’s. 
Clothing,  women  s. 

■  Electrical  machinery. 
Furs  and  fur  gar¬ 
ments. 

Glass  and  glassware. 
Leather  tanning. 
Meatpacking.. 
Newspaper  printing 
and  publishing. 
Nonferrous  metals 
and  products,  ex¬ 
cept  those  listed. 
Rayon  yarn. 

Rubber. 

Shipbuilding. 

Steel,  basic. 

Sugar. 


Book  and  job  print¬ 
ing  and  publish¬ 
ing-  . 

Coal  products. 
Canning  and  pre¬ 
serving  foods. 
Dyeing  and  finish¬ 
ing  textiles. 
Gloves,  leather. 
Machinery,  except 
agricultural  equip¬ 
ment  and  elec¬ 
trical  machinery. 
Millinery  and  hats. 
Paper  and  pulp. 
Petroleum  refining. 
Railroad  equip¬ 
ment. 


Steel  products. 
Tobacco. 

W  oolen  and  w  orsted 
textiles. 


Baking. 

Chemicals,  ex¬ 
cluding  rayon 
varn. 

Flour  and  other 
grain  products. 
Furniture. 

Hosiery. 

Jewelry  and  silver¬ 
ware. 

Knit  goods. 
Leather,  luggage, 
handbags,  nov¬ 
elties. 

Lumber. 

Paper  products. 
Pottery,  includ¬ 
ing  chinaware. 
Shoes,  cut  stock 
and  findings. 
Stone  and  clay 

products,  except 

pottery. 


non- 


Beverages, 
alcoholic. 

Confectionery 

products. 

Cotton  textiles. 

Dairy  products. 

Silk  and  rayon 
textiles. 


1-19  percent 


(None.) 


NONMANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES 


80-100  percent 


musi- 


and 


60-79  percent 


40-59  percent 


Actors  and 
cians. 

Airline  pilots 
mechanics. 

Bus  and  streetcar, 
local. 

Coal  mining. 
Construction. 
Longshoring. 
Maritime. 

Metal  mining. 
Motion-picture 
duction. 

Railroads. 

Telegraph 

Trucking,  local  and 
intercity. 


Radio  technicians. 

Theater - stage 

hands,  motion- 
picture  operators. 


Bus  lines,  inter¬ 
city. 

Light  and  power. 
Newspaper  offices 

“  '  ph>--- 


20-39  percent  l-19  percent 


Telephone. 


pro- 


Barber  shops. 

Building  servic-  | 
ing  and  main¬ 
tenance. 

Cleaning  and  dye¬ 
ing. 

Crude  petroleum 
and  natural  gas. 

Fishing. 

Hotels  and  restau¬ 
rants. 

Laundries. 

Nonmetallic  min¬ 
ing  and  quarry¬ 
ing. 

Taxicabs. 


Agriculture.1 

Beauty  shops. 

Clerical  and  pro 
fessional.  exclud 
ing  transport? 
tion,  commun 
cation,  theater: 
and  newspaper! 

Retail  and  who! 
sale  trade. 


i  Less  than  1  percent. 


Types  of  l  nion  Recognition 

EXTENT  OF  COVEKAGE 

as  £f  =•?  s^isrjsrst 

miffioTto  me  decreased  from 

™£rs\."r  T from  rie  k*^ 

“  tr“d  *“  *>“  ^  ‘^e,  and  to  t^ZVcfoZ 


TaE'.e  2.  CAong*  in  union  recognition  in  the  United  States,  1941-46 


Item 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

-ligiblc*  for  union-aeTeement  coverage- 
Number  (in  millions)  g  ' 

- - - 

— 

*35 

31 

31 

45 

30.25 

47 

29 

48 

31.2 

48 

Percentage  under  agreement  . 

'isx—15  providin6  f°r- 

OVJ  |  W 

— 

Per 

eentage  < 

istributi 

on  2 

Union  shop  ” . . * - 1 

Maintenance  of  membershin 

Preferential  hiring 

f  40 

m 

m 

m 

45 

15 

5 

35 

/  30 

l  20 
20 

2 

28 

28 

18 

27 

2 

25 

30 

15 

29 

3 

23 

33 

17 

25 

3 

22 

Total.. 

100  j 

100  |  100  | 

100  | 

100 

:  tw  and  a11  government  employees  The  fieiire  whifn  J  ^  uer  years  sinc<'  it  includes  all  sal- 

n?E sr  * br  ^v^iasspay^jagu 

■«U!Ca^"„teSS”~»;  S.'aShSStonS!!^^ 

Jm,H  3  liStS  th‘‘ in,iustries  “  "  hich  at  least  half  of  the  workers  who 
e  under  agreement  are  covered  bv  the  tvne  nf  ,  ■  .  ° 
ecified  J  tne  type  of  UD10»  recognition 

mrnrnmB. 

ered  by  uIllon  agreements  were  under  union-shop  provisions. 
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The  most  marked  change  has  taken  place  in  the  automobile  industry. 
In  1945  over  half  of  the  covered  workers  had  maintenance-of-mem¬ 
bership  p xo visions,  in  1946  a  little  over  10  percent  had  such  provisions, 
while  a  third  were  covered  by  union-shop  requirements,  a  fourth  by 
sole-bargaining  arrangements,  and  another  fourth  by  maintenance-of- 
union-dues  requirements. 

The  proportion  of  workers  under  the  different  types  of  union 
security  for  a  selected  group  of  industries  is  shown  in  table  4,  while 
the  approximate  number  of  workers  in  each  of  the  major  census 
groups  for  manufacturing  and  the  totals  for  nonmanufacturing  are 
given  in  table  5. 


Table  3  —Industries  with  50  percent  or  more  of  the  workers  under  agreement  covered  by 

specified  types  of  clauses 


MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES 


Closed  or  union  shop 
with  preferential  hiring 

Union  shop 

Maintenance  of  member¬ 
ship 

Preferential 

hiring 

Sole  bar¬ 
gaining 

Baking. 

Breweries. 

Canning  and  preserving 
foods. 

Clothing,  men’s. 

Clothing,  women’s. 

Dyeing  and  finishing 
textiles. 

Gloves,  leather. 

Glass  containers. 

Hosiery. 

Printing  and  publishing. 

Shoes,  cut  stock  and 
findings. 

Carpets  and  rugs, 
wool. 

Flat  glass. 

Knit  goods. 

Paper  and  allied 
products. 

Sugar,  beet. 

Woolen  and  wor¬ 
sted  textiles. 

Aircraft  and  parts. 
Cigarettes  and  tobacco. 
Chemicals. 

Cotton  textiles. 

Electrical  machinery. 
Machinery,  except  elec¬ 
trical. 

Meat  packing. 

Xonferrous  metals. 
Petroleum  refining. 
Rubber. 

Steel,  basic. 

Pottery. 

Cement. 
Sugar  cane. 

NONMANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES 


Construction. 

Trucking  and  warehous¬ 
ing. 

Coal  mining. 

Crude  petroleum  and  nat¬ 
ural  eas. 

Meti.l  mining. 

Public'  utilities,  electric 

I.ougshoring. 

Maritime. 

Railroads. 

Telephone. 

light  and  power,  water 
and  gas. 

Telegraph. 

DEFINITIONS  ' 

•  Closed  shop 

Under  this  type  of  union  recognition  all  employees  must  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  union  at  the  time  of  hiring  and  they  must  remain  members 
in  good  standing  during  their  period  of  employment.  The  following 
is  the  simplest  form  of  a  closed-shop  provision: 

The  employer  shall  employ  none  but  members  ip  good  standing  in  the  union. 
All  employees  shall  remain  members  in  good  standing  as  a  condition  of  continued. 

employment. 

Hiring  through  the  union,  unless  it  is  unable  to  supply  the  required! 
number  of  workers  within  a  given  period,  is  required  under  most  o: 


the  closed-shop  agreements  and  those  employees  who  arc  hired  through 
other  procedures  must  join  the  union  before  they  start  to  work. 

Union  shop 

"Workers  employed  under  a  union-shop  agreement  need  not  be 
union  members  when  hired,  but  they  must  join  the  union  within  a 
specified  time,  usually  30  to  60  days,  and  remain  members  during 
the  period  of  employment.  A  characteristic  clause  setting  up  a  union 
shop  generally  reads: 


All  present  employees  not  on  the  excluded  list  (outside  the  bargaining  unit) 
who  are  not  now  members  of  the  union,  must  become  members  within  30  days 
after  the  signing  of  this  agreement.  All  persons  employed,  after  this  date  must 
become  members  of  the  union  within  30  days  after  date  of  their  employment 
All  employees  will  remain  members  of  the  union  in  good  standing  as  defined  bv 
t  he  constitution  and  .bylaws  of  the  union  as  a  condition  of  employment  for  the 
(Juration  of  this  agreement. 


Union  shop  with  preferential  hiring 

When  the  union-shop  agreement  specifies  that  union  members  shall 
be  given  preference  in  hiring  or  that  the  hiring  shall  be  done  through 

the  union,  the  effect  is  very  much  the  same  as  the  closed-shop 
agreement.  1 


V)  hen  the  company  is  in  need  of  a  new  employee,  the  union  shall  have  the  first 
opportunity  to  supply  such  employee.  If  the  union  shall  be  unable  to  supply 
such  employee  within  1  week,  or  if  the  union  waives  the  right  to  supply  such 
employees,  the  company  may  hire  any  person  it  desires. 

Any  new  employees  hired  by  the  company  who  are  not  already  members  of  the 
union,  shall  become  members  of  the  union  within  2  weeks  of  the  date  of  their 

employment  Only  members  in  good  standing  of  the  union  shall  continue  in 
the  employ  of  the  company. 


i Modified  union  shop 

In  some  cases  the  union  shop  is  modified  so  that  those  who  were  em¬ 
ployed  before  the  union  shop  was  established  are  not  required  to  be- 
tome  union  members.  This  type  of  union  security  is  sometimes 
■eierred  to  as  a  modified  shop. 

eTl0y(f  hired  after  the  dat«  of  execution  of  this  agreement  must 
•fter  a  6-week  probationary  period,  become  and  remain  members  of  the  Union  in 
ood  standing  as  a  condition  of  continued  employment.  In  individual  cases  the 
nployer  shall  have  -  he  opportunity  of  negotiating  with  the  union  with  respect,  to 
longer  probationary  period.  1  7,0 

(b)  It  is  agreed  that  present  employees,  who  have  not  and  do  not  desire  to  join 

umon,  need  not  do  so  as  a  condition  to  their  continued  employment  witlAhe 

ia\Ph  D>  1  1S  agreed  that  a11  employees  who  are  members  of  the  union,  or  who 

e  Ufl  Tit  UDi°n’  Sha11  remain  membera  good  standing  during 

ie  life  of  this  agreement.  8 
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Maintenance  of  membership 

This  type  of  union  security  requires  that  all  employees  who  are 
members  of  the  union  a  specified  time  after  the  agreement  is  signed  and 
all  who  later  join  the  union,  must  remain  members  in  good  standing 
for  the  duration  of  the  agreement.  Following  the  pattern  of  the 
maintenance  of  membership  clauses  established  by  the  National 
War  Labor  Board,  most  of  the  agreements  with  this  type  of  union- 
security  clause  provide  for  a  15-day  period  during  winch  members 
may  withdraw  from  the  union  if  they  do  not  wish  to  remain  members 
during  the  life  of  the  agreement. 

It  is  agreed  that  all  employees  who,  15  days  after  the  signing  of  this  agreement, 
namely  [date]  are  members  of  the  union  in  good  standing  in  accordance  with  the 
constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  union,  and  all  employees  who  thereafter,  become 
members  of  the  union,  shall,  as  a  condition  of  employment,  continue  to  remain 
members  in  good  standing  as  long  as  the  union  specified  above  remains  the  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  agent. 

Members  of  the  union  who  are  delinquent  in  dues  payments  shall  pay  all  dues 
before  they  shall  be  permitted  to  avail  themselves  of  the  15-dav  escape  period 

provided  for  above.  _  .  . 

Members  of  the  union  in  good  standing  for  the  purpose  of  this  provision  shall  b^ 
all  persons  who  are  members  in  good  standing  as  of  [date]  or  who  subsequently  be¬ 
come  members  and  have  not  resigned  or  withdrawn  and  so  notified  the  union  in 
writing  prior  to  [date]. 

Maintenance  of  union  dues 

During  ]  946  a  few  agreements  covering  workers  employed  by  large 
companies  which  had  specified  maintenance  of  membership  in  1945 
were  modified,  to  provide  sole  bargaining  with  the  check-off  of  union 
dues  for  all  union  members  as  a  condition  of  employment.  Clauses 
of  this  type  (which  specify  this  form  of  irrevocable  check-off)  are 
found  in  agreements  negotiated  with  the  Genera.  Motors  Corp.,  the 
Goodrich  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  the  International  Harvester 
Co.,  East  Moline,  Ill.,  the  Western  Electric  Co.,  and  Yale  &  Towme. 
An  example  of  this  maintenance  of  union-dues  clause  is  as  follows: 

All  employees  who,  15  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  first  pay  rob  week 
following  the  date  of  this  agreement  [date],  are  members  of  the  union  in  good 
standing  in  accordance  With  its  constitution  and  bylaws,  and  all  employees  who 
become  members  after  that  date,  shall,  as  a  condition  of  employment  authorize 
the  company  for  the  duration  of  this  agreement  to  deduct  from  their  pay  and 
transmit  to  the  union  an  amount  equivalent  to  their  union  dues  as  currently 
established  by  the  union  in  accordance  with  its  constitution  and  bylaws. 

Preferential  hiring 

No  union  membership  is  required  under  this  type  of  clause  but 
union  members  must  be  hired  if  available.  When  the  union  cannot 
supply  workers,  the  employer  may  hire  nonmembers  and  they  are 
not  requu'ed  to  join  the  union  as  a  condition  of  employment. 
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Members  of  the  union  shall  have  all  of  the  work  pertaining  to  the  rigging  ud  of 

i  the  COahnf  of  same’  and  the  discharging  and  loading  of  all  cargoes 

including  mail,  ships  stores  and  baggage.  When  the  union  cannot  furnish  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  to  perform  the  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner  then  the 
employer  may  employ  such  other  men  as  are  available. 


Sole  bargaining 


Under  some  agreements  no  requirement  for  union  membership  or 
for  hiring  through  the  union  is  specified.  The  union  is  the  sole 
bargaining  agent  for  all  employees  and  negotiates  the  agreement 
covering  all  workers  in  the  bargaining  unit  whether  they  are  members 
of  the  union  or  not. 


forT»n  C°mrn5  reCOg“zes  union  No-  - as  the  exclusive  bargaining  agency 

all  production  and  maintenance  employees  of  the  company,  exclusive  of 

executive,  administrative,  office,  clerical  employees  *  *  *  and  nil  «nr. 

employees  with  the  authority  to  hire,  diseharge,  discipline,  or  effeetiveTrZn- 

%££££?  Sta‘“  °'  9mPl°yMS  “  “  .  kourTand 


°>  “°rk,ri  W  »/  security  and  by 


Industry 

Closed  or 

1  Union 

Mainte- 

Total 

union  shop 

shop — no 

nance  of 

with  prefer 
ential  hirin 

-  preferentit 
?  hiring 

d  member¬ 
ship 

tial  hirin 

U  Other 

'otal,  all  industries 

100 

17 

25 

25 

Agricultural  machinery 

100 

100 

100 

28 

1 

6 

19 

38 

Aircraft  and  parts 

4 

74 

Aluminum. 

8 

62 

24 

2 

Automobiles  and  parts 

6 

14 

79 

Canning  and  preserving 
foods _ 

35 

12 

52 

a 

unemicals,  Excluding  rayon 
yarn _ 

64 

19 

6 

34 

Cigarettes  and  tobacco 

3 

1 

43 

90 

97 

52 

11 

10 

2 

Cigars _ 

100 

35 

54 

Clothing,  men’s 

12 

43 

Clothing,  women’s 

100 

6 

4 

Cotton  textiles 

3 

Eyeing  and  finishing  tex¬ 
tiles _ 

32 

8 

52 

8 

56 

9 

20 

Electrical  machinery 

100 

22 

i 

1 

Furniture  and  finished  lum- 

15 

57 

i 

18 

ber  products 

100 

29 

Hosiery.. 

37 

i 

13 

Leather  tanning 

59 

18 

11 

12 

25 

Meat  packing 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

23 

36 

23 

2 

Paper. 

12 

75 

Petroleum  refining 

7 

1 

1 

53 

39 

i 

36 

27 

17 

Rayon  yam..  . 

7 

57 

Rubber  . 

3 

69 

Shipbuilding 

2 

32 

50 

37 

15 

66 

Shoes 

11 

48 

Silk  and  rayon  textiles. 

5 

42 

3 

Steel,  basic. 

26 

23 

14 

Steel  products 

11 

2 

3 

93 

4 

Woolen  and  worsted  textiles 

33 

66 

47 

18 

i 

8 

14 

roman  ufacturing 

16 

100 

Coal  mining 

Construction. . 

100 

100 

38 

114  . 

9 

37 

Telephone. 

100  . 
100 

3 

1 

28  I' 

100 

68 

8 


Members  only  .  . 

A  few  agreements  stipulate  that  the  union  shall  act  as  bargaining 
agent  for  its  members  only,  and  the  agreement  does  not  cover  other 

workers. 

The  employer  recognizes  the - union  as  the  collective  bargaining  agency 


i  ne  empiu  ycu  -  ,  ,  .  , ,  . _  . 

for  its  production  and  maintenance  employees  who  are  members  of  the  union,  at 

the  employer’s - works  and  mine. 


Table  5 .—Approximate  number  of  workers  covered  in  1946,  by  the  type  of  union  security 

listed 


Industry 


Closed  shop 


Manufacturing- 


Food - - - 

Tobacco . . 

Textile. . . 

Apparel... . 

Lumber . . . 

Furniture . - . 

Paper . . . — 

Printing  and  publishing . 

Chemicals . - . . 

Petroleum . 

Rubber. . . 

Leather  — . — . 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass. . 

Iron  and  steel  - 

Nonferrous  metals - 

Electrical  machinery- -  — 

Machinery,  excluding  electrical. 

Automobile  - - 

Transportation  equipment . 

Miscellaneous - - 


1, 275, 000 


210,000 
8,000 
40,  000 
515,000 
25, 000 
20,000 


250.  000 
1,000 


Nonmanufacturing: 

Total,  all  groups  >. 


40, 000 
5,000 
30, 000 
30, 000 
15, 000 


2, 082, 000 


Union  shop 
with  preferen¬ 
tial  hiring 

Union  shop 

950,000 

1, 506, 000 

130, 000 

90,000 

3,000 

15, 000 

120.000 

165,000 

320,000 

50,000 

90,000 

60,000 

20,000 

55,000 

15,000 

126,000 

4,000 

60,000 

5,000 

15,000 

3,000 

30,000 

61,000 

20.000 

45,  000 

75,000 

40. 000 

235.000 

15, 000 

40,000 

25, 000 

70,  000 

15, 000 

90,000 

10, 000 

240. 000 

17, 000 

50.000 

12,000 

20,000 

547, 000 

1,091,000 

rphoncinff.  servia 

Membership 

maintenance 


3. 031, 000 


185,000 

32.000 

180,000 

8,000 

76,000 

70.000 

70,000 


125,000 
50,000 
140,000 
60,000 
35,000 
725.000 
185.000 
260, 000 
460.000 
80.000 
250.000 
40.000 


664,000 


Check-Off  Arrangements 

EXTENT  OF  COVERAGE 

Approximately  6  million  workers  (41  percent  of  all  under  union 
agreements)  were  covered  by  some  form  of  check-off  provisions  in 
1946  This  is  an  increase  of  close  to  three-quarters  o  a  m  ion  H 
the  1945  total.  Automatic  deduction  of  dues  was  specified  for  a  little 
over  half  of  these  workers  while  the  others  specified  check-off  of  union 
dues  only  for  employees  who  give  the  employer  an  individual  writter 
authorisation.  Some  of  these  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time;  others 
remain  in  effect  for  the  life  of  the  agreement. 

In  the  manufacturing  industries  4.7  million  workers  (61  percent 
had  their  dues  checked  off  compared  to  the  4  million  (about  50  pe 
cent)  in  1945  The  number  of  nonmanufacturing  workers  covered 
by  check-off  arrangements  remained  at  about  1.3  million  for  19  6 
but  this  was  not  quite  20  percent  of  the  workers  under  agreemen  ,  i 
1945  with  only  13.8  million  under  agreement  the  same  number 
workers  covered  brought  the  proportion  to  24  percent. 
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Changes  in  check-off  arrangements  from  1942  through  1946  are 
given  in  table  6  and  they  show  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of 
workers  covered  by  such  provisions.  Table  7  lists  the  industries 
which  have  at  least  half  of  the  workers  under  agreement  covered  bv 
one  type  of  check-off.  A  few  industries  listed  for  1 945,  such  as  chem¬ 
icals,  steel  products,  and  men’s  clothing,  no  longer  have  50  percent  of 
the  covered  workers  under  a  single  type  of  check-off. 

The  proportion  of  workers  under  agreement  bv  type  of  check-off  for 
selected  industries  is  given  in  table  8,  while  the  approximate  number 
of  workers  covered  by  check-off  in  1946  for  the  major  manufacturing 
industries  as  for  nonmanufacturing  is  shown  in  table  9.  Table  8  also 
shows  the  proportion  of  workers  under  agreement  by  each  type  of 
check-off  during  1946  for  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing 
industries.  Below  are  definitions  of  the  two  types  of  check-off  and 
examples  of  union  agreement  clauses  providing  for  each. 

Table  6.— Changes  in  check-off  arrangements  in  the  United  Stales,  1941-46 


Item 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

Number  under  agreement  (in  millions) 

10.3 

12.5 

13.8 

14.3 

13.8 

14.8 

"  orkers  under  agreements  providing  for— 
Automatic  check-off 

Voluntary  check-off _ Y.Y.Y.l 

No  check-off _ 


Total. 


Percentage  distribution  i 


P) 

© 

(?) 

12 

8 

SO 

18 

14 

68 

21 

20 

59 

23 

16 

61 

24 

17 

59 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

-*  wi/wumgciS  it  CM 

luring  the  period. 

J  No  data. 


rABLE  7.  Industries  with  50  percent  or  more  of  workers  under 

specified  type  of  check-off 


agieement 


covered 


by 


manufacturing 

Voluntary 

Cement. 

Clocks  and  watches. 

Glass,  flat. 

Petroleum  and  coal  products 

Sugar,  cane. 

Textiles,  except  wool  carpets  and  rugs, 
and  hosiery. 

Automatic 

Aircraft  engines. 

Aluminum. 

Automobiles. 

Carpets  and  rugs  (wool). 

Cigarettes  and  tobacco 

Electrical  machinery. 

Hosiery. 

Leather,  except  gloves  and  shoes 

Meat  packing  and  slaughtering 
Nonferrous  smelting  and  refining. 
Rubber  tires  and  tubes. 

Steel,  basic. 

Sugar,  beet. 

NONMANUFtCTUHING 

Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
products. 

Telephone. 

Coal  mining. 

Iron  mining. 

Telegraph. 
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Table  8. — Proportion  of  workers  under  union  agreement,  by  type  of  check-off  in  selected 

industries,  1946 


Percent  of  workers  under  agreement 

Industry 

Total 

Volun¬ 

tary 

check¬ 

off 

Auto¬ 

matic 

check¬ 

off 

No 

check¬ 

off 

100 

17 

24 

59 

100 

23 

38 

39 

100 

13 

41 

46 

100 

35 

47 

18 

100 

15 

80 

5 

100 

6 

59 

35 

100 

26 

11 

63 

100 

46 

22 

32 

100 

1 

84 

15 

100 

23 

36 

41 

100 

25 

43 

32 

100 

3 

6 

91 

100 

77 

21 

2 

100 

67 

20 

13 

100 

19 

65 

16 

100 

32 

28 

40 

100 

30 

63 

7 

100 

49 

20 

31 

100 

8 

76 

16 

100 

33 

14 

53 

100 

46 

20 

34 

100 

36 

45 

19 

100 

32 

44 

24 

100 

17 

43 

40 

100 

33 

23 

44 

100 

83 

14 

3 

100 

2 

94 

4 

100 

21 

43 

36 

100 

68 

20 

12 

100 

10 

9 

81 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

66 

34 

Table  9. — Approximate  number  of  workers  covered  in  1946,  by  type  of  check-off  specified 

[In  thousands] 


Industry 

Automatic 

Voluntary 

3. 637 

2,503 

3,032 

1,777 

160 

84 

43 

6 

158 

349 

240 

133 

5 

49 

53 

60 

33 

63 

61 

97 

19 

53 

92 

66 

60 

59 

43 

S8 

702 

147 

142 

91 

297 

87 

251 

177 

415 

41 

219 

103 

39 

24 

Nonmanufacturing: 

605 

726 

i  Included  in  this  group  are  employees  in  construction,  trucking,  warehousing,  services,  clerical,  sales  and 
professional  occupations,  mining,  transportation,  communications,  and  public  utilities. 
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DEFINITIONS 

Automatic  check-off 

Many  agreements  specify  that  the  employer  shall  deduct  the  union 
dues  from  the  pay  of  all  union  members.  In  addition  they  may 
specify  that  initiation  fees  and  assessments  shall  be  checked  off. 


The  company  will  deduct  from  the  pay  of  each  employee  covered  by  this  agree¬ 
ment  all  union  initiation  fees,  dues,  and  assessments. 


Voluntary  check-off 

A  number  of  agreements  specify  that  the  employer  shall  check  off 
union  dues  or  assessments  only  for  those  employees  who  sign  individual 
authorization.  In  most  cases  the  employee  may  withdraw  his 
authorization  whenever  he  wishes. 


The  company  agrees  that  any  member  of  local 
st ructions  to  the  company  with  a  copy  to  local 


may,  upon  written  in¬ 


deduct  his  union  dues  from  his  pay  check  once  each  month  and  the  company 
agrees  that  such  collected  dues  will  be  turned  over  monthly  to  the  financial 
secretary  of  local  with  full  accounting  thereof.  It  is  understood  that  any 


muon  member  may  rescind  such  deduction  instructions  at  any  time,  provided  the 
company  is  given  written  30  days’  notice  with  a  copy  to  local _ -  on  a  form 

“I/"  t  lat  PfUrp°.Se-  Unless  rescinded,  authorization  for  deduction  of  all 
dues  shall  continue  for  the  duration  of  this  agreement. 
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Union  Wages  and  Hours  in  the  Building  Trades, 

July  1,  1946 

Summary 

Hourly  union  wage  rates  for  building-trades  journeymen  averaged 
$1.79  an  hour  on  July  1,  1946,  and  for  helpers  and  laborers  $1.14. 
Bricklayers  showed  the  highest  average  ($2.06  an  hour).  Between 
1945  and  1946  over  95  percent  of  the  workers  received  a  wage-rate 
increase  of  at  least  10  percent.  Among  the  75  cities  studied,  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C.,  had  the  greatest  average  increase  in  journeyman  rates 
(17  percent),  and  Charleston,  S.  C.,  had  the  most  substantial  advance 
for  helpers  and  laborers  (42  percent). 

Straight-time  weekly  hours,  averaging  39.1  for  journeymen  and 
39.5  for  helpers  and  laborers,  represented  about  a  1-percent  reduction 
during  the  year.  Approximately  three-fifths  of  the  journevmen  and 
one-fourth  of  the  helpers  received  double-time  rates  for  overtime; 
about  90  percent  of  both  groups  received  double  pay  for  Sunday  work! 

Scope  and  Method  of  Study 

This  article  is  based  on  effective  union  scales  (as  of  July  1,  1946). 
These  are  defined  as  the  minimum  wage  rates  or  maximum  schedule 
of  hours  agreed  upon  through  collective  bargaining  between  em¬ 
ployers  and  trade-unions.  Rates  in  excess  of  the  agreed  minimum 
may  be  paid  to  union  members  because  of  long  service,  special  quali¬ 
fications,  or  for  personal  or  other  reasons.  These  premium  rates  were 
not  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  report.  Field  representatives  of 
the  Bureau  obtained  2,759  quotations  of  scales  covering  509,331 
journeymen  and  117,290  helpers  employed  in  75. cities  ranging  in 
size  from  40,000  to  over  1,000,000. 

The  1946  survey  took  place  during  the  short  interval  when  all  wage 
and  price  controls  were  suspended  by  virtue  of  the  Presidential  veto 
of  the  bill  extending  the  Price  Control  Act.1  In  general,  the  scales 
reported  by  the  union  officials  as  effective  on  July  1  had  received 
prior  approval  of  the  Wage  Adjustment  Board  for  the  building  con¬ 
struction  industry.  For  64  cases  in  which  liigher  rates  were  reported 
on  JuIT  1  than  had  been  previously  authorized,  the  subsequent 
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restoration  of  controls  legalized  the  higher  rates  in  over  40  percent 
of  the  instances  and  rolled  back  the  remainder  to  lower  levels.  Com¬ 
parison  of  the  last  authorized  rates  with  those  reported  on  July  1 
indicated  that  had  wage  controls  been  operative  on  the  survey  date, 
hourly  average  wage  rates  for  journeymen  and  helpers  would  have 
been  about  0.7  percent  and  1.0  percent  less,  respectively.  It  is  recog¬ 
nized,  however,  that  the  64  cases  are  too  few  to  permit  any  adequate 
generalization. 

Union  Hourly  Wage  Rates 

TREND  OF  UNION  WAGE  RATES,  1907-46  2 


The  annual  increase  of  more  than  11  percent  in  rate  of  pay,  shown 
on  July  1,  1946,  was  the  largest  percentage  change  recorded  over  a 
single  year  since  1920  (table  1).  Practically  all  this  ad^  ance  took 
place  after  VJ-day.  During  the  war  and  the  early  reconversion  pe¬ 
riod,  the  effectiveness  of  the  Wage  Adjustment  Board  in  stabilizing 
wage  rates  for  the  building  construction  industry  is  evidenced  by  the 
following  facts:  Between  1941  and  1945  hourly  rates  in  this  industry 
increased  only  10  percent  (amounting  to  about  14  cents  an  hour),  in 
contrast  with  a  35-percent  rise  (about  18  cents  an  hour)  for  a  compa¬ 
rable  period  in  World  War  I  (1916-19).  From  the  time  wage  controls 
were  adopted  in  July  1942  until  July  1945,  building  hourly  rates  rose 
only  slightly  less  than  4  percent. 


Table  1. — Indexes  of  union  hourly  wage  rates  in  all  building  trades,  190  <  46 

[1939=100] 


Year 


1907.. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 


1912- 

1913.. 

1914.. 

1915- 

1916- 

1917- 

1918.. 

1919.. 

1920- 

1921- 

1922.. 
1923- 
1924. 
1925- 
1926. 


All  trades 

Journey¬ 

men 

29.3 

29.7 

31.2 

31.6 

32.7 

33.  2 

34.0 

34.6 

34.5 

35.2 

35.3 

36.0 

36.1 

36.9 

36.9 

37.7 

37.2 

38.0 

38.4 

39.3 

40.8 

41.5 

45.3 

45.9 

51.9 

52.4 

70.0 

70.1 

71.3 

71.4 

66.9 

67.3 

73.9 

74.2 

79.8 

80.  1 

82.9 

83.  1 

88.3 

88.7 

Helpers 

and 

laborers 


27.3 

2.8.5 

29.5 

30.5 

30.6 

30.9 

31.8 

32.1 

32.4 

33.5 

36.8 

42.6 
49.3 
71.5 

72.2 

65.7 

69.7 
75.  4 

77.9 

84.9 


Year 

All  trades 

Journey¬ 

men 

1927  . . . 

91.3 

91.7 

1928  . . 

91.9 

92.4 

1929  . . . 

93.1 

93.6 

1930  _ 

97.0 

97.5 

1931  _ _ 

97.3 

97.8 

1932  . 

83.1 

83.6 

1933  . . 

80.8 

81.4 

1934  _ _ 

81.4 

81.8 

1935  . . 

82.3 

82.8 

1936  . 

85.3 

85.5 

1937  . 

91.2 

91.4 

1938  . 

99.3 

99.3 

1939  . - . 

100.0 

100.0 

1940  _ _ 

101.6 

101.4 

194 1  . 

105.3 

105.0 

1942  . 

111.9 

110.9 

1943  . 

112.7 

111.5 

1944 

113.6 

112.4 

1945  . . 

116.0 

114.4 

1946  ..  _ 

129.3 

126.8 

Helpers 

and 

laborers 


86.4 

87.3 
88.8 

93.3 

92.8 

79.2 
75.7 

77.9 

78.3 

82.9 

90.1 

99.2 
100.0 
102.0 
106.8 

117.5 

118.9 

120.3 

125.9 

146.3 


i  The  Bureau  has  computed  an  inaex  miu  1 - -  ”  ,  — 

from  year  to  year.  This  index  series,  rathei  than  the  actual  average  of  rates  m  this  and  Previous  report  , 
should  be  used  to  determine  the  trend  of  hourly  wage  rates  because  of  changes  in  coverage  and  shifts  in 
union  membership  between  two  periods. 
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Table  2. 


Indexes  of  union  hourly  wage  rates  in  each  building  trade,  1907  to  1946 

[1939=100] 


Year 


1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910.. 

1911.. 

1912.. 

1913.. 

1914.. 

1915.. 

1916.. 


1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921.. 

1922.. 

1923.. 

1924.. 

1925.. 

1926.. 


1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930.. 
1931. 

1932.. 

1933.. 

1934.. 

1935.. 


1936. 

1937. 

1938. 

1939. 

1940. 

1941.. 
1942 

1943.. 
1944. 

1945.. 

1946.. 


Asbes¬ 

tos 

workers 


36.1 

38.0 

42.5 

51.7 

67.2 
68.  1 

63.4 

65.8 

73.4 

76.4 

81.7 

85.7 

86.3 

90.3 

95.4 

96.4 

80.3 
80.1 
80.0 
81.0 

84.3 

90.8 

99.5 
100.0 
101. 1 

104.8 

112.5 

112.8 
113.3 

114.5 
125.8 


Boiler¬ 

makers 


Brick¬ 

layers 


90.1 
99.4 
100.0 
101.5 
103.4 
109.9 
110.1 
110.  1 
111.2 
120.0 


37.7 

38.  7 

39.  5 
40.2 
40.2 

40.8 

41.5 

42.5 

42.6 
43.0 

44.5 

47.8 

53. 1 

72.4 

71.9 
70.0 

79.2 
83.8 

88.7 

94.1 

96.4 

97.2 

99.4 
101.8 
101.6 

87.0 

84.7 
85.0 

83.7 

84.2 
90.  1 

99.5 
100.0 
102.2 

104.6 
108.3 

108.7 
110.0 

112.7 
125.6 


Carpen¬ 

ters 


29.8 

31.7 

33.4 
35.0 

35.5 

36.3 

36.8 
37..4 

37.8 
39.0 

42.4 

47.1 

54.2 

72.5 

73.1 

67.7 

75.5 

80.8 

82.5 

88.5 

91.4 

91.7 

93.2 
96.9 
97. 1 

79.6 

79.4 

80.8 
81.8 

86.0 

91.6 
99.8 

100.0 

102.5 
104.  8 
112. 1 

112.5 

113.4 

115.4 
129.7 


Cement 

finishers 


34.5 

34.4 

35.4 

35.8 
37.2 
37.2 
38.0 

38.4 

38.8 

39.1 

41.4 
45.7 

41.2 

69.6 

71.9 

66.7 
73.0 

80.7 
81.1 
86.6 

90.4 

89.5 

89.5 

95.4 

95.8 

83.6 

81.6 

82.4 

82.9 

85.0 

91.2 

99.6 

100.0 

100.9 

104.5 

110.8 

112.0 

113. 1 
114.  2 

128.2 


Elec¬ 

tricians 

(inside 

wire- 

men) 


Eleva¬ 

tor 

con¬ 

struc¬ 

tors 


27.9 

30.5 

31.5 

32.4 

32.8 
33.1 

33.8 

34.9 

35.6 

36.3 

38.7 
43.0 

49.3 
65.0 

67.3 

63.5 

65.9 

73.6 

77.4 

81.5 

84.9 
85.  7 

89.3 

90.9 
92. 1 

87.9 

80.3 

80.4 

84.3 

86.5 

90.3 

99.5 
100.0 

101.7 
106.3 
113.5 

113.8 
114.7 

116.9 

124.9 


Gla¬ 

ziers 


38.2 

38.4 

39.4 

42.2 
44.9 

52.3 

67.2 
70.  7 
66. 1 

70.2 
78.8 
82.6 
87.0 

90.2 

91. 1 

91.3 

95.6 

96. 1 

89.4 
83.  1 

83.3 

83.4 

84.4 

87.7 
98.  4 

100.0 

101.5 

103.8 

109.7 

110.7 

111.3 
112.0 

119.3 


40.6 

43.4 
62.8 

63.9 
64.0 

67.9 

71.6 

79.6 

80.7 

86.2 

87.2 

88.5 

92.6 

93.2 
78.0 

77.9 

82.5 

83.3 

84.5 

92.6 

99.3 
100.0 
101.  1 

104.3 
108.8 
109.6 
110.2 
112.2 

123.4 


Gran¬ 

ite 

cutters 


37.5 

37.7 

38.3 

38.5 

38.6 
39.  0 
41.0 

41.2 
41.5 

43.2 

44.8 

53.4 
63. 1 

77.8 

85.7 
85.  5 
87.  1 
87.  8 

88.8 

100.0 

99.4 

100.5 

102.4 

107.6 

107.7 

96.4 
92.8 

92.7 
92.6 

92.6 
93.  1 

98.6 
100.0 
100.0 
103.  5 

113.5 

113.6 
118.0 
118.0 
142.2 


Year 


1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910.. 

1911.. 

1912.. 

1913.. 

1914.. 

1915.. 

1916.. 


1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921.. 

1922.. 

1923.. 
1924  . 
1925. 

1926.. 


Lathers 


33.8 

34.6 
35.2 

35.7 

36.7 

38.1 

41.2 

45.8 

65.3 

66.3 

62.3 

68.8 
74.  2 
80.9 
83.0 


Machin¬ 

ists 


Marble 

setters 


37.1 

37.5 
37.7 

38.2 

38.6 

38.7 

41.3 

41.7 
42.  1 

42.3 

42.3 

44.5 

49.5 

65.4 

66.5 
65. 1 

73.6 
77.0 

78.6 
87.9 


Mosaic 

and 

terrazzo 

workers 


Painters 


35.1 

36.9 

39.9 

42.9 

63.4 

64.6 

62.7 

64.2 

75.8 
79.7 

81.4 


26.2 

29.0 

31.0 

33.0 

33.6 
34.0 

35.5 

36.7 
36.9 

40.3 

41.5 

45.8 

53.6 
73.0 

75.1 

70.3 

77.1 

81.2 

85.7 

90.9 


Paper- 

hangers 


Plas¬ 

terers 


37.3 

37.  2 

37.5 

37.9 

38.  1 

38.9 

39.3 

39.4 

39.6 
41.0 

42.2 

44.5 

51.3 
67.0 

70.7 

67.9 

75.6 
84.  7 
86.  1 

92.4 


Plumb¬ 
ers  and 
gas 
fitters 


33.3 

33.7 

34.2 

34.5 

36.5 

36.7 
37.9 

38.4 
38.  7 
39.0 

40.4 

44.6 

50.4 

65.2 

68.2 

63. 4 
70.0 
76.3 

77.9 

83.9 


Rod- 

men 
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Table  2.— Indexes  of  union  hourly  wage  rates  in  each  building  trade,  1907  to  1946-Con. 

[1939=100] 


Year 


1927  _ 

1928  _ 

1929  _ 

1930  _ 

1931  _ 

1932  _ 

1933  _ 

1934  _ 

1935  _ 


1936* . 

1937 

1938*. 

1939  . 

1940.* 

1941.. 

1942*. 

1943*. 

1944*. 

1945* 

1946. 


Year 


1907.* 

1908*. 

1909.* 

1910 

1 91 1 _  * 

1912* 

1913 

1914. 

1915* 

1916. 


1917 

1918.. 

1919. 

1920*. 

1921 

1922* 

1923. 

1924* 

1925. 

1926. 


1927.. 

1928.. 
1929*. 
1930*. 

1931.. 
1932* 
1933. 
1934*. 
1935. 


1936*. 
1937*. 
1938*. 
1939  . 
1940*. 
1941*. 
1942*. 
1943. 
1944.. 
1945* 
1946. 


Lathers 


86.3 

86.6 

85.9 

89.6 

89.1 
80.0 

77.1 

79.1 
80.0 


Machin¬ 
ists 


82.0 

87.5 
96.8 

100.0 
100.7 
104.  5 
109.  1 
109.  2 
110.0 

111.5 
124.2 


Marble 

setters 


89.8 

90.2 
96.6 

96.9 

97.4 

89.2 

86.2 

85.8 

86.4 


Mosaic 

and 

terrazzo 

workers 


93.7 

99.8 
100.0 

100.4 
103.  2 

108.5 
111.0 

111.6 
111.6 
124.4 


86.9 

91.9 
99.7 

100.0 

101.6 

101.9 
103.  8 

104.3 

105.4 

109.3 

121.4 


Roofers —  Roofers— 
compo-  slate 
sition  and  tile 


31.4 
32.3 

32.5 


34.3 
38.9 

43.2 

61.5 

64.4 

61.6 

62.4 

72.3 

74.5 
81.0 


35.4 

36.8 

37.8 


Sheet- 

metal 

workers 


83.3 

85.2 
86.8 
92.0 

92.6 
80.9 

79.2 

80.7 
83.0 


40.3 

44.2 

50.3 
65.0 
70.8 
67.7 

75.5 

83.6 
87.5 

90.3 


30.6 

31.3 

31.4 

32.3 

33.3 
34.1 

35.6 
36.9 

37.4 
38.0 


39.7 
46.5 

51.3 

68.8 

71.3 
66. 1 

71.2 

78.2 
80.8 

86.3 


94.6 

94.8 

95.8 

98.8 

99.1 

86. 1 
84.0 
83.5 

85.7 


83.5 
90.0 
99.7 

100.0 

102.3 

106.5 
116.  1 

116.6 

117.3 
118.8 

132.3 


86.4 

92.8 

99.0 

100.0 

101.7 

104.0 

113.1 
114.0 
114.6 
116.9 

127. 1 


88.9 

87.2 

90.6 

94.7 

96.2 
83.4 
81.0 

81.3 

81.9 


84.7 

88.7 
93.0 

97.4 

98.2 

91.4 

83.3 

84.5 
84.5 


84.7 

88.7 
98.6 

100.0 

100.5 
101.4 

104.6 
106.3 

107.8 

109.8 
124.2 


Sign 

paint¬ 

ers 


Painters 

Paper- 

hangers 

93.  9 

95.4 

95.2 

100.6 

101.0 

85.3 

83.6 

82.3 

82.6 

86.8 

93.0 

97.8 

99.2 

99.5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.2 

100.8 

106.9 

107.5 

lib.  5 

112.3 

112.4 

112.6 

113.5 

114.  1 

115.1 

114.6 

127.3 

127.4 

Steam 
and 
sprin¬ 
kler  fit¬ 
ters 

Stone¬ 

cutters 

Plas¬ 

terers 


Plumb¬ 
ers  and 
gas 
fitters 


94.4 
94.6 

93.5 

98.1 
97.9 
81.4 

78.2 
79.1 
80.0 


80.5 
88.7 
99.2 

100.0 

100.5 
102.2 
105.  0 
105.2 
105.9 

107.6 
119.0 


85.6 

87.4 
88.1 

91.5 

92.6 
80.5 

79.8 
80.5 

81.8 


83.9 

88.5 
99.1 

100.0 

101.6 

106.0 

110.5 

110.9 

111.5 
114.0 
123.2 


Rod- 

men 


90.2 

99.0 

100.0 

101.2 

106.4 
111.0 
111.6 
112.1 

114.4 
126.3 


40.8 
41.0 
41.0 

41.8 


43.6 

47.7 

57.3 

77.3 
80.2 
79.5 

85.8 

97.8 

98.8 

98.3 


30.1 

30.5 

34.7 

32.2 

33.2 

33.8 
35.0 
35.7 

36.5 

37.2 


101.0 
101. 1 
102.2 
102.0 
101.9 
92.0 
85.0 
84.7 
87.4 


38.6 
42.2 

47.4 

62.6 

63.4 

61.9 
65.0 

74.5 
78.4 

84.9 


39.5 

39.6 

39.6 

39.8 

39.9 
40.0 
41.0 

42.6 

42.9 
43.3 


Stone¬ 

masons 


83.5 

89.6 

98.6 
100.0 
101.8 
106.  5 
116.0 

116.4 
117.2 

118.4 
133.0 


89.  5 

98.9 
99.8 

100.0 

100.2 

101.9 
106.  7 

107.2 

108.9 

111.3 

125.3 


87.3 

88.6 

89.1 

93.5 
94.0 
81.0 

78.6 
79.5 
80.8 


45.4 

48.4 

57.5 

75.3 

77.4 
74.3 
81.0 
87.0 
90.7 
98.9 


33.9 

34.4 

34.5 
34.8 

35.2 

35.5 

36.7 

37.8 

38.2 

38.8 


Struc¬ 
tural- 
iron 
work¬ 
ers  1 


98.6 

99.0 

103.6 
104.4 

104.7 
97.  1 
87.8 
88.2 
88.2 


83.5 
88.  1 
99.3 
100.0 

100.3 

103.4 

109.3 
109.9 

110.5 

114.3 

124.6 


89.4 

91.5 

99.6 
100.0 

100.3 
102.1 
103.0 
103. 1 

112.4 
112.4 
127.7 


40.2 

44. 1 

49.5 
69.0 

70.7 

65.8 

77.8 

82.5 

84.1 
92.7 


27.9 

30.4 

32.6 

34.7 

35.5 
36.1 
37.3 
38.0 
38.0 

38.6 


Tile 

layers 


93.9 

95.0 

97.7 

99.1 
99.6 

88.4 

82.5 
82.4 

82.2 


83.2 

91.9 

99.7 

100.0 

99.5 

102.1 

108.0 

108.4 
109.0 

111.4 

126.5 


40.9 

46.8 

52.7 

66.8 
68. 1 
61.8 
65.9 
74.6 
75.4 
81.1 


86.8 

87.0 

87.7 
92.5 
93.4 
81.0 
80.1 
81.1 

81.8 


40.1 

42.1 
42.3 
42.5 

43.1 


45.3 

46.6 

50.8 

68.4 

67.8 

66.7 

72.9 

82.7 

84.7 

88.8 


83.9 

91.6 

98.9 
100.0 

100.4 
105.2 

108.7 
109.1 

109.8 

111.6 

121.4 


93.0 

92.9 

93.9 

98.1 

99.2 

85.5 

82.9 
82.9 

83.6 


85.2 

91.2 
99.9 

100.0 

100.2 
101.6 
106.6 
108.2 
109.2 
112*8 
127.1 


Included  rodmen  prior  to  1940. 
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Table  2.  Indexes  of  union  hourly  wage  rates  in  each  building  trade,  1907  to  1946 _ Con. 


[1939=100] 


Building 

laborers 

Compo¬ 

sition 

roofers’ 

helpers 

Plasterers 

laborers 

Plumbers 

laborers 

Steam 

and 

sprinkler 

fitters’ 

helpers 

30.8 

31.3 

31.0 

32.  7 

31.3 

33. 0 

32.3 

33.  2 

32.  4 

33.  2 

32.7 

33.6 

34.  2 

34.4 

34.5 

35. 1 

34.7 

. 

35.2 

36.3 

36.2 

40.  1 

38.  6 

47.0 

44.5 

53.3 

50.  7 

77.2 

73.  5 

77.6 

75.9 

72.9 

66.6 

74.3 

73.4 

82.7 

78.9 

79.0 

84. 1 

86.9 

89. 1 

87.2 

89.9 

87.6 

91.  4 

88.0 

91.7 

92.9 

97.2 

91.5 

96.9 

78.7 

80.4 

74.  1 

75.7 

76.9 

77.8 

78.0 

79. 1 

84.7 

80.  7 

92.7 

93.9 

87.9 

81  6 

99.4 

99.7 

99.2 

97.  2 

99.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.6 

101.  6 

103.6 

100.2 

104.6 

100.  6 

107.6 

107.5 

102.5 

110.4 

102.  2 

119.  6 

118.8 

110.  1 

118.  3 

106. 1 

121.3 

119.5 

110.8 

119.0 

109.  9 

112.  9 

122.9 

111.6 

121.8 

111.  1 

129.  9 

122.9 

115.7 

124.8 

112.  6 

152.  2 

139.0 

130.3 

142.2 

128.0 

Year 


1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913.. 

1914.. 

1915.. 

1916.. 


1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921.. 
1922. 

1923.. 

1924.. 

1925.. 

1926. . 


1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 
1935.. 


1936. 

1937. 

1938. 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943. 

1944. 

1945. . 

1946. . 


Brick¬ 

layers’ 

tenders 


30. 


31. 


37. 


73.9 

74.2 
61.5 

67.2 

70.2 

78.4 

85.5 

87.5 

87.6 

91.4 

94.9 

94.6 

78.4 

77.4 

82.5 

79.9 

84.2 

90.6 

99.7 
100.0 
103.8 

107.3 

115.7 

116.4 

117.4 

121.8 
141.7 


Tile 

layers’ 

helpers 


32.3 
32  9 

33.2 

34.3 
35.6 

36.5 

37.6 
45  6 
74.  6 

75.4 

70.9 

72.5 

78.9 
81.1 

87.9 

88.9 

90.7 

89.4 
97.0 
97.0 

85.6 

81.7 

81.8 

84.5 

85.8 
90.4 
99.7 

100.0 

100.2 

102.5 

109.5 

110.6 
111.  1 
112.  6 
130.8 


It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  gains  of  the  past  year  with  those  real¬ 
ized  immediately  after  World  War  I,  because  that  war  ended  later 
in  the  year  and  the  Bureau’s  study  was  then  as  of  May  15,  rather  than 
as  of  July  1.  However,  by  May  15,  1919,  6  months  after  the  end  of 
World  War  I,  rates  had  risen  about  15  percent  over  May  15,  1918,  in 
comparison  with  an  increase  of  over  11  percent  recorded  in  the' 11 
months  after  \\ orld  War  II.  In  view  of  the  removal  of  all  wage  con¬ 
trols  following  Executive  Order  9081  of  November  9,  1946,  there  may 
be  substantial  wage  increases  in  the  near  future.  During  a  compa¬ 
rable  period  after  World  War  I  (1919-20),  when  there  was  alsoagreat 
construction  program,  union  scales  advanced  35  percent. 

The  11-percent  wage  increase  for  journeymen  between  1945  and 
1946  was  slightly  less  than  that  for  all  trades  combined,  although  the 
gam  for  helpers  and  laborers  was  substantially  more  (16  percent), 
t  e  27  journeymen  trades  studied  18  reported  average  increases 
742366°— 46 - 2 
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exceeding  10  percent  (table  3).  Foremost  among  these  were  trades 
essential  in  all  types  of  construction :  Carpenters,  bricklayers,  compo¬ 
sition  roofers,  painters,  and  plasterers.  Larger  increases  were  recorded 
for  such  trades  as  granite  cutters,  but  these  trades  were  relatively  un¬ 
important  in  the  current  construction  program  or  had  relatively  few 
workers  compared  to  the  carpenters  and  bricklayers. 


Table  3. — Percent  of  increase  in  union  building-trades  tv  age  rates,  by  trades,  July  1, 

1945,  to  July  1,  1946 


Trade 


All  trades. 


Journeymen . . - . 

Asbestos  workers . . 

Boilermakers . . --- 

Bricklayers.. . . 

Carpenters - - - 

Cement  finishers - 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen) . 

Elevator  constructors - 

Glaziers - 

Granite  cutters . . . 

Lathers _ - 

Machinists . . . 

Marble  setters - 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers. 

Painters . . - 

Paperhangers - 

Plasterers - - - 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters - 

Rod  men . . 

Roofers,  composition - 


Percent  of 
increase 


11.5 

in.  8 

9.9 

7.9 

11.4 

12.4 

12.3 

6.9 
6.5 

9.9 

20.5 

11.4 

11.5 
11.1 

13.1 

10.6 

11.1 
10.6 

8.1 

10.4 

11.4 


Trade 


J  oumey  men —  C  ontinued . 

Roofers,  slate  and  tile . 

Shect-metal  workers . 

Sign  painters - 

Steam  and  sprinkler  fitters. 

Stonecutters - 

Stonemasons . . -- 

Structural-iron  workers - 

Tile  layers... . 


Percent  of 
increase 


Helpers  and  laborers. - - - 

Bricklayers'  tenders.. . - . 

Building  laborers . . . 

Composition  roofers’  helpers. . . . 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers . 

Marble  setters’  helpers... . 

Plasterers’  laborers - - --• 

Plumbers’  laborers - 

Steam  and  sprinkler  fitters’  helpers 

Terrazzo  workers'  helpers - 

Tile  layers’  helpers - 


8.7 
12.3 
12.6 

9.1 
13.6 

13.6 

8.8 

13.2 

16.2 

16.3 
17.2 

13.1 
6.3 

15.4 

12.7 
13.9 

13.7 

17.4 

16.2 


Electricians  and  plumbers— critical  groups  in  the  current  construc¬ 
tion  program— had  comparatively  small  gains  owing  primarily  to  the 
fact  that  large  unions  of  plumbers  and  electricians  in  New  1  ork  City 
maintained  their  wartime  hourly  rate  of  $2.00.  Most  other  New 
York  City  unions  obtained  increases  of  about  25  cents  an  hour. 


AVERAGE  HOURLY  WAGE  RATES,  JULY  1,  1946 

Building-trades  workers  surveyed  on  July  1,  1946,  averaged  $1.67 
an  hour,  as  a  whole;  journeymen  made  $1.79  and  helpers  and  laborers 
$1  14  (table  4).  The  serious  shortage  of  bricklayers  in  some  areas 
may  account  in  some  degree  for  their  ability  to  negotiate  rates  well 
above  a  number  of  the  other  trades.  Stonecutters,  a  trade  with  very 
little  work  in  the  current  construction  program,  had  a  rate  nearly  as 
hio-li  however.  Stonemasons,  with  the  third  highest  average,  in  most 
instances  belong  to  the  bricklayers’  union  and  generally  receive  the 
same  scale  as  bricklayers.  Lathers,  plasterers,  and  plumbers  likewise 
had  averages  exceeding  $1.90  an  hour.  Paperhangers,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  the  lowest  rate  among  journeymen  ($1.60). 

Almost  half  of  the  journeymen  received  between  $1.60  and  $1.90 
an  hour  and  over  a  fifth  $2.00  or  more,  whereas  less  than  6_  percent 
fell  below  $1.50.  The  most  frequently  reported  rate  was  $1.75. 
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Table  4  — Distribution  of  union  members  in  the  building  trades,  by  hourly  wage  rates, 

July  1,1946 


Percent  of  union  journeymen  whose  rates  (in  cents)  per  hour  were— 


Aver- 

age 

190 

130 

140 

1.50 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

Trade 

rate 

Un- 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

per 

un- 

un- 

un- 

un- 

un- 

un- 

un- 

un- 

un- 

and 

hour 

120 1 

der 

der 

der 

der 

der 

der 

der 

der 

der 

der  o 

ver1 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

$1.  792 

0.1 

1.5 

2.7 

1.4 

12.9 

14.0 

19.3 

14.1 

12.7 

9.7 

6.5 

4.6 

0.5 

Asbestos  workers - 

1.799 

1.867 

2.058 

1.730 

3.0 

1.1 

1.1 

3.0 

2.7 

11.9 

2.0 

29.0 

61.3 

16.0 

4.5 

18.6 

12.2 

3.5 

2.9 

10.1 

17.1 

1.3 

4.1 

10.2 

13.0 

31.1 

5.  7 

34.6 

1.1 

.1 

2.2 

3.3 

1.8 

22.3 

19.2 

17.3 

5.5 

11.3 

2.6 

.6 

13.3 

8.7 

2.0 

Cement  finishers - 

1.746 

.1 

2.4 

1.0 

.4 

13.1 

23.3 

28.2 

7.8 

12.  4 

Electricians,  inside 

1.853 

.3 

2.7 

.5 

2.4 

8.0 

22.4 

19.4 

13.6 

28.0 

1.1 

1.6 

Elevator  construc¬ 
tors _ _ 

1.838 

.3 

.6 

4.1 

16.7 

23.3 

13.1 

26.1 

1.6 

1.5 

9.2 

"24.0 

24.5 

6.6 

. 

1.  682 

1.4 

3.3 

15.5 

6.6 

19.  9 

13.  6 
34.9 

9.  5 

4.  6 

11.1 

1.793 
1. 941 

28.0 

5.7 

Gramte  cutters - 

.3 

2.3 

3.6 

20.3 

20.2 

7.0 

22.7 

17.9 

1.800 

_ 

9.2 

14.8 

7.5 

53.6 

19.1 

.6 
20. 1 

14.3 

.8 

"  16."  7 

. 

— 

1.823 

.3 

2.0 

13.8 

33.2 

— 

----- 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo 

1. 806 

.2 

2.0 

4.3 

14. 1 

30.7 

18.1 

4.1 

26.5 

1.5 

w 

_ 

_ 

Painters _  --  - 

1. 705 

.1 

2.4 

3.7 

4.8 

7.1 

2.2 

15.5 

18.2 

18.0 

15.2 

19.3 

1.0 

16.9 

18.0 

. 

— 

1.601 

.1 

5. 2 

12.  o 

6.3 

10.1 

38.1 

16.0 

1.951 

_ 

.2 

,i 

12.3 

Plumbers  and  gas 

1. 90( 

_ 

.2 

1.0 

3.9 

17.5 

28.4 

13.3 

28.7 

7.0 

Roofers,  composi- 

1.61 

2.4 

6.5 

12.9 

7.6 

11.9 

17.2 

20.1 

9.9 

3.3 

8.0 

.2 

. 

. 

Roofers,  slate  and 

1.72 

3.0 

6.1 

8.7 

6.6 

9.0 

20.7 

7.3 

31.7 

9.7 

19.7 

.9 

8.9 

14.9 
3.0 

36.9 

2.5 

2.9 

12.4 

7.7 

Sheet-metal  workers. 

1  80 

1.5 

2.4 

8.9 

11.  5 

— 

4.6 

1.88 

.9 

1.4 

1.0 

11.5 

4.5 

15.  1 

13.1 

10.8 

.2 

Steam  and  sprinkler 

1.87 

_ 

.1 

2.3 

3.1 

19.8 

39.7 

21;  1 
1.5 

7.2 

"58.0 

6.7 

Stonecutters . . 

1.97 

_ 

3.1 

1.9 

4.2 

3.9 

.  8 

18.  5 

----- 

9.5 

23.8 

1.96 

1.88 

4 

1. 1 

7.  6 

Structural  -  iron 

8 . 

2.2 

4.5 

34.9 

15.6 

7.7 

19.2 

6.5 

9.4 

Hodmen _ 

1.74 

9 _ 

1.4 

4.4 

.7 

11.6 

'23.4 

24.  7 
24.9 

11.  1 
42.1 

7.4 

22.7 

7.  4 

Tile  layers . .  - 

1.80 

8 _ 

— 

.8 

.4 

2.4 

6. 1 

Percent  of  union  helpers  and  laborers  whose  rates  (in  cents)  per 

hour  were — 

Aver¬ 

age 

rate 

per 

hour 

Trade 

60 

and 

70 

and 

80 

and 

90 

and 

100 

and 

110 

and 

120 

and 

130 

and 

140 

and 

150 

and 

160 

and 

170 

and 

un- 

un- 

un¬ 

der 

un¬ 

der 

un¬ 

der 

un¬ 

der 

un¬ 

der 

un¬ 

der 

un¬ 

der 

un¬ 

der 

un¬ 

der 

der 

70  4 

80 

90 

100 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180  5 

$1. 138 

0.( 

4. 

7.' 

5. 

21. 

19.4 

15. 

12.1 

6.5 

4.4 

0.7 

1.2 

6. 

1. 

15. 

14. 

8. 

31. 

4.4 

4. 

3. 

18.  C 
(?) 

Bricklayers’  tenders 

1.24i 

.... 

_ 

1.06 

i  6.- 

8. 

7. 

27. 

23. 

18. 

Composition  roofers’  help- 

33. 

4.’ 

21. 

.98 

• _ 

1. 

Elevator  constructors’ 

ft 

1.28 

5  .... 

1  4. 

19. 

29. 

5  39. 

2. 

5. 

. 

16.5 

2.5 

Marble  setters’  helpers — 

1.28 

1.34 

.... 

7  .... 

1. 

4. 

i. 

i. 

1  15. 

3  8. 

7  12. 

7  4. 

1  20. 

37 . 
5. 

15. 

%  14. 

38. 

2. 

3  11. 

1  1. 

7.‘ 

1.14 

7  . 

I  4. 

.  7. 

10. 

3  10. 

14. 

6  28. 

Steam  and  sprinkler  fit¬ 
ters’  helpers . . — - 

1.51 

1.36 

7 

0  .... 

6  . 

. 

1. 

5  . 

2  1. 
3  6. 

2  6. 

0  7. 

li. 
5  14. 

1  22. 

7  23. 

2 

32. 

7  "i3.~ 

"2. 

56.5 

. 

Tile  layers’  helpers. 

1.27 

1  .... 

3  1. 

3  3. 

3  9. 

2  7. 

3  28. 

5  26. 

i  Minimum  rate  $1  per  hour, 
a  Maximum  rate  $2.79  per  hour, 
a  Less  than  a  tenth  of  1  percent. 

*  Minimum  rate  $0,600  per  hour. 

*  Maximum  rate  $1,760  per  hour. 
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Among  journeymen,  only  boilermakers,  bricklayers,  and  stone¬ 
masons  had  no  members  working  for  less  than  $1.60  an  hour  and 
each  of  these  trades  had  a  substantial  number  of  workers  above  $2.00. 
In  9  trades,  a  third  or  more  of  the  workers  were  rated  at  $2  00  or 
more,  including  70  percent  of  all  bricklayers.  The  lowest  rate  $1.00 

an,  Too  geif ralIy  covered  either  roofers  or  glaziers  and  included 
only  228  workers.  The  highest  rate  was  $2.79,  paid  to  sign  painters 
on  outdoor  advertising  in  New  York  City. 

Steam  and  sprinkler  fitters’  helpers  had  the  highest  average  rate 
among  the  helpers’  and  laborers’  groups,  which  was  explained  by 
the  very  heavy  membership  in  New  York  City,  where  the  union 
rate  was  $1.73.  The  composition  roofers’  helpers  had  the  lowest 
average  The  building-laborer  classification  was  most  important 
as  it  included  about  65  percent  of  all  helpers  and  laborers  studied. 
Over  two-thirds  of  all  helpers  and  laborers  received  between  $1.00 

“dnn$L4°,  an  ho\ir-  About  a  fifth  had  rates  between  60  cents  and 
$1.00,  and  an  eighth  received  between  $1.40  and  $1.80  The  lowest 
hourly  rate  scale  (60  cents)  applied  to  building  laborers  in  Jackson, 
Miss.,  the  highest  ($1.75)  to  plasterers’  laborers  in  San  Francisco. 

CHANGES  IN  UNION  WAGE  RATES  BETWEEN  1945  AND  1946 

The  12-month  interval  between  the  surveys  of  July  1,  1945  and 
i946’  witne^Bd  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  an  advance  in  the  cost 
o  living,  a  tremendous  building-construction  program,  acute  short¬ 
ages  m  numerous  commodities  (including  building  materials),  and 
intense  union  activity  to  secure  improvements  in  basic  wage  rates. 

I  he  forces  at  work  manifested  themselves  in  the  current  study 
particularly  by  the  marked  shifts  in  ratios  revealing  the  extent  and 
magnitude  of  rate  changes. 

On  July  1,  1945,  a  third  of  the  building-trades  members  for  whom 
comparable  quotations  were  received  reported  wage  increases  since 
the  prior  study  date.  By  July  1,  1946,  almost  89  percent  of  the  com¬ 
parable  quotations  tabulated,  embracing  all  but  4  percent  of  the 
comparable  membership,  showed  wage  boosts.  Whereas  advances 
jf  i°  percenb  and  over  affected  less  than  6  percent  of  all  members  on 

uj  1,  1945,  the  proportion  so  benefiting  rose  to  almost  70  percent 
)n  .July  1,  1946. 

Principal  trades  which  led  both  in  the  proportions  of  quotations 
howing  increases  and  the  percentage  of  members  benefiting  by  rate 
aises  were  the  bricklayers,  carpenters,  and  building  laborers 
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A  majority  of  the  journeymen  and  of  the  helpers  benefited  by  rate 
gains  of  10  to  20  percent.'  The  helper  group  predominated  in  the 
categories  with  increases  of  20  percent  or  more,  34  percent  of  their 
members  falling  therein,4  as  contrasted  with  4  percent  of  the  jour¬ 


neymen. 


Table  5 .-Percent  of  union  members  affected  by  wage  rale  changes  and  extent  of  increases, 
July  1,  1946,  compared  with  July  1,  1945 


Trade 


All  building  trades - - - . -- 

Journeymen - - - - - 

Asbestos  workers. . . --- 

Boilermakers _ - 

Bricklayers . - . 

Carpenters - 

Cement  finishers - 

Electricians,  inside  wiremen - 

Elevators  constructors - - --- 

Glaziers - - - - 

Granite  cutters - - - 

Lathers . . - - - 

Machinists - 

Marble  setters - 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers - 

Painters . - - - 

Paperhangers - 

Pln?fprprs  _ _ _ _ _ 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters - - 

Roofers,  composition - 

Roofers,  slate  and  tile - 

Sheet-metal  workers - - - 

Sign  painters - - - 

Steam  and  sprinkler  fitters - 

Stonecutters - - - 

Stonemasons. - - 

Structural-iron  workers - 

Rodmen . - - - 

Tile  layers . - - - 

Helpers  and  laborers — . - . 

Bricklayers’  tenders - - 

Building  laborers - 

Composition  roofers’  helpers - 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers - 

Marble  setters’  helpers . 

Plasterers’  laborers. . . 

Plumbers’  laborers - ---- - 

Steam  and  sprinkler  fitters  helpers. 

Terrazzo  workers’  helpers - 

Tile  layers’  helpers - - - 


Percent  of 
union  mem¬ 
bers  affected 
by— 


No 

change 


4.3 


4.7 
4.4 

10. 1 
.1 
.4 
3.9 
18.  3 

18.7 
7.1 


In¬ 

crease 


95.7 


9.7 

9.3 

6.8 

3.6 

3.1 
2.5 

8.3 
19.7 

2.9 

10.3 

4.9 
13.9 

2.4 

2.7 
2.  3 

9.7 
5.0 

5.8 

2.4 

2.2 

.8 

18.4 
25.0 

y.  6 
4.0 
15.0 
5.3 
2.0 

7.8 


95.3 

95.6 

89.9 

99.9 

99.6 

96.1 

81.7 

81.3 
92. .9 

100.0 

90.3 

90.7 

94.2 
y6.  4 

86.9 


Percent  of  total  members  affected  by 
increase  of — 


Less 

than 

5  per¬ 
cent 

5  and  1 
under  i 
10 

per¬ 

cent 

2.5 

23.7 

TT 

26.5 

4.0 

53.2 

6.5 

51.0 

.4 

26.8 

16.4 

2.3 

31.4 

8.6 

44.  1 

6.3 

55.8 

1.6 

35.0 

29.0 

43.9 

3.5 

22.2 

.5 

28.3 

12.7 

20.3 

1.3 

42.  1 

.1 

36.3 

33.5 

3.3 

40. 1 

.5 

49.2 

.4 

16.9 

21.5 

53.1 

2.2 

17.3 

2.9 

44.2 

4.0 

36.0 

.5 

19.2 

.3 

11.5 

_ 

22.3 

.  1 

6.3 

5  9.0 

9.0 

)  4.6 

50.5 

. - 

8.0 

0  2.0 

29.0 

0  _ 

5.5 

7  _ 

1.2 

0  _ 

8.6 

2  _ 

14.2 

15 

per¬ 

cent 


40.9 


44.0 

18.2 

22.5 

54.6 
57.  5 
28.2 

23. 1 

16.2 

40.6 

26.7 
31.2 

21.7 

40.7 
41.0 
35.0 

27.5 

37.5 

41.6 
33.1 
34. 
42. 
14. 


26. 


15  and 

20  and 

25 

under 

under 

per- 

20 

25 

cent 

per- 

per- 

and 

cent 

cent 

over 

18.7 

6.4 

3.5 

17.5 

3.7 

.7 

15.8 

4.4 

9.9 

14.0 

4. 1 

23.1 

2.3 

.3 

23.5 

6.2 

4.5 

5.5 

.3 

.1 

2.9 

.1 

8.7 

6.0 

1.0 

12.6 

25.4 

35.3 

25.8 

2.2 

2.1 

15.2 

9.9 

22.4 

3.1 

2.3 

15.0 

4.3 

7.3 

17.2 

11.3 

.4 

20.3 

6.0 

.3 

15.7 

.3 

1.8 

5.2 

9.8 

6.3 

4.5 

1.0 

2.9 

1.4 

30.7 

4.3 

32.6 

8.4 

9.2 

7.3 

1.0 

.2 

18. 1 

2.3 

3.9 

7.5 

5.5 

19.7 

8.5 

.6 

20.2 

1.8 

.2 

14.2 

12.3 

15.8 

24.3 

18.4 

15.6 

15.8 

31.4 

8.9 

26.7 

17.0 

19.1 

9.0 

27.2 

15.7 

82 

.3 

2  34.2 

8.0 

14.0 

5  12.6 

12.2 

7.6 

6  28.0 

15.1 

10.8 

3  85.4 

.8 

6  44.5 

7. 6 

19.7 

6  12.9 

9.0 

26.5 

Considerable  segments  of  important  trades  registered  gams  between 
10  and  20  percent,  notably  bricklayers  (68.6  percent),  carpenters 
(80.6),  sheet-metal  workers  (73.5),  painters  (52.2),  plasterers  (53._), 
and  building  laborers  (56.7). 


« This  was  the  result,  in  the  main,  of  increases  up  to 
scales  and/or  high  membership  concentration. 


37H  cents  an  hour  to  helpers  in  cities  with  low  basic 
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,  (“a ^  constructors  and  their  helpers,  plumbers,  and  electricians 
ranked  highest  m  membership  proportions  working  under  quotations 
involving  no  wage  changes.  No  decreases  in  wage  rates  during  the 
year  were  reported  m  any  of  the  75  cities  surveyed. 

POST  SURVEY  RATE  CHANGES 

eomrokw!7  wntil  “er  9’  1946  (the  ‘"“““‘ion  date  of  wage 
controls),  the  \\  age  Adjustment  Board  approved  increases  benefiting 

almost  a  fourth  of  the  workers  included  in  the  July  study  These 

raises,  not  reflected  in  any  of  the  tables  appearing  in  tlds  report 

averaged  15  cents  an  hour,  and  lifted  the  general  average  to  $1  71 

on  November  9,  a  gam  of  approximately  2  percent  for  each  of  the 

‘™JTPS-  of  these  later  increases  would  advance  the 

mdex  of  union  hourly  wage  rates  for  all  workers  to  132.0  on  November 
9  (journeymen,  129.5;  helpers,  149.5).  During  the  period  from  the 
end  of  the  war  to  the  end  of  wage  controls,  union  building-construction 

wage  rates  advanced  about  14  percent. 

UNION  WAGE  RATES  BY  CITY  AND  REGION 

As  in  previous  years,  the  highest  city  averages  ‘  for  journeymen 
were  found  m  the  New  York  metropolitan  «“ea  (table  6)  The 

NewYoriT  wb'  a  JaCentpClty  “f  Newark  was  slightly  “bove  that  for 

ikil  Nt-Irk  T  “  °aUSed  by  the  h«her  'l^trieians' 

scale  m  Newark,  as  other  important  trades  have  about  the  same  scales 
in  these  two  cities  Chicago  ranked  third  with  respect  to  journeymen 
wor-ers.  utte  Mont.,  one  of  the  smallest  cities  surveyed  was 
highest  among  the  cities  of  40,000  to  100,000  population  and  ranked 

V T  tdT?  Yr  clt;es  ,stl,died-  For  journeymen,  Charlotte, 

,  “  't:  M,ss  ’  had  the  lo"  '-'st  city  averages. 

J“  °L7  SfUeS  Studied  the  avera«e  increases  for  journeymen 
etween  1945  and  1946  were  over  10  percent.*  Charlotte,  N  C 

d  Houston,  Tex.,  with  increases  of  approximately  17  percent  each’ 

mallest  M  aT“g<!  gamS  f°r  this  group'  Charleston,  S.  C.,  the 
niailest  (less  than  6  percent).  ’ 

^memberships  in  the  less-skilled  trades  carrying  the  lower  rTes  °fSPCCifi°  ratCS  0wing  to  the 

>ch  for  1945  W  weighted  by  the  membership  lor 

nilding-trades  hourly  for  botb  were  included  As 

iecifle  increases  for  1946  will  reflect  larger  percentage  chan  Mg  b*  additions  °f  ^er  12«  or  10  cents, 
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Table  6  —Average  union  hourly  wage  rates  in  the  building  trades,  by  cities  and  population 

groups,  July  1,  1946 


City  and  population  group 


Journeymen 


Population  group  I  (c 
New  York,  N.  Y 

Chicago,  Ill . 

Average  for  group  I 
Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

Detroit,  Mich - 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


I  (over  1,000,000): 


Average 

hourly 

rate 


Population  group  II  (500,000  to  1,000,000) : 

Washington,  D.  C . - . 

Pittsburgh,  Pa - - 

Buffalo,  N.  Y - 

St.  Louis,  Mo - - - - - 

Average  for  group  II.  - - - 

San  Francisco,  Calif.. . - . . 

Cleveland,  Ohio - - 

Baltimore,  Md - - - . . 

Boston,  Mass - - --- . 

Milwaukee,  Wis . . - . 


Population  group  III  (250,000  to  500,000) : 

Newark,  N.  J - - 

Toledo,  Ohio... - - - . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio - 

Kansas  City,  Mo — . . 

Seattle,  Wash . . . 

Rochester,  N.  Y — . . 

Denver,  Colo - 

Indianapolis,  Ind. . . . . 

Average  for  group  III - - 

Houston,  Tex - 

St.  Paul,  Minn.... . - . . 

Minneapolis,  Minn - 

Columbus,  Ohio - 

Louisville,  Ky - . - 

Portland,  Oreg- - - - 

Birmingham,  Ala. . . . . 

Memphis,  Tenn - 

Dallas,  Tex . . - . . 

Providence,  R.  I - - 

San  Antonio,  Tex - 

New  Orleans,  La - - 

Atlanta,  Oa - 


Population  group  IV  (100,000  to  250,000): 

Dayton,  Ohio - 

Youngstown,  Ohio - 

Peoria,  HI — - - 

South  Bend,  Ind . . . . 

New  Haven,  Conn - 

Spokane,  Wash - 

Springfield,  Mass.  --- - 

Rock  Island  (Ill.)  district  > - 

Omaha,  Nebr - 

Des  Moines,  Iowa.. . . 

Erie,  Pa... . — — - 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla . . 

Reading,  Pa . — - . 

Average  for  group  IV. . 

Worcester,  Mass - 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. . . 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah . 

Scranton,  Pa - 

Duluth,  Minn - - 

Nashville,  Tenn - - 

Wichita,  Kans - 

Richmond,  Va . — . — 

Norfolk,  Va . - . 

Jacksonville,  Fla— . — . 

Tampa,  Fla - 

Charlotte,  N.  C - 


City  and  population  group 


Average 

hourly 

rate 


$2. 087 
1.  949 
1.902 
1.849 
1.825 
1.609 


1.929 
1.928 
1.904 
1.856 
1.815 
1.797 
1.784 
1.747 
1.  743 
1.637 


2. 138 
1.  823 
1.799 
1.783 
1.760 
1.  755 
1.738 
1.711 
1.702 
1.696 
1.694 
1.686 
1.661 
1.625 
1.615 
1.601 
1.593 
1.559 
1.  554 
1.543 
1.  535 
1.494 


1.786 
1.  782 
1.  769 
1.  726 
1.679 
1.676 
1.  670 
1.651 
1.627 
1.  619 
1.616 
1.615 
1.602 
1.59S 
1.562 
1.  555 
1.  549 
1.542 
1.  518 
1.503 
1.474 
1.470 
1.457 
1.436 
1.413 
1.366 


Journeymen — C  ontinued 

Population  group  V  (40,000  to  100,000): 

Butte,  Mont . . . 

Charleston,  W.  Va . . — 

Phoenix,  Ariz . - . . 

Mobile,  Ala - - - 

Madison,  Wis _ 

Binghamton,  N.  Y - 

Average  for  group  V . . 

El  Paso,  Tex - 

Little  Rock,  Ark - 

Manchester,  N.  H - 

Portland,  Maine _ 

Charleston,  S.  C - - 

York,  Pa _ _ _ 

Jackson,  Miss - 


Helpers  and  laborers 

Population  group  I  (over  1,000,000): 

New  York,  N.  Y - 

Chicago,  Ill - - 

Average  for  group  I - 

Detroit,  Mich . . 

Los  Angeles,  Calif . . . 

Philadelphia,  Pa - - 


Population  group  II  (500,000  to  1,000,000) 

San  Francisco,  Calif - 

Buffalo,  N.  Y - 

Cleveland,  Ohio - - 

Pittsburgh,  Pa . . 

St.  Louis,  Mo . — . — 

Milwaukee,  Wis . . 

Average  for  group  II - - 

Boston,  Mass - - 

Washington,  D.  C - 

Baltimore,  Md - 


Population  group  III  (250,000  to  500,000) 

Newark,  N.  J - 

Seattle,  Wash... . . . — . . 

Kansas  City,  Mo - 

Denver,  Colo - 

Minneapolis,  Minn - 

St.  Paul,  Minn - - 

Portland,  Oreg - 

Toledo,  Ohio... - - 

Cincinnati,  Ohio - 

Rochester,  N.  Y - 

Average  for  group  III - 

Indianapolis,  Ind . . 

Providence,  R.  I - 

Columbus,  Ohio - 

Louisville,  Ky - 

Houston,  Tex - 

Dallas,  Tex . . . . — 

New  Orleans,  La - - 

Birmingham,  Ala . - . 

Memphis,  Tenn . . 

Atlanta,  Ga - - 

San  Antonio,  Tex . — . — 


i  Includes  Rock  Island  and  Moline,  HI.,  and 
Davenport,  Iowa. 


Population  group  IV  (100,000  to  250,000) 

Spokane,  Wash - 

South  Bend,  Ind - - - 

Richmond,  Va - 

New  Haven,  Conn - - 

Peoria,  Hi - 

Springfield,  Mass . 

Youngstown,  Ohio... . - . . 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah - 

Dayton,  Ohio . . . 

Rock  Island  (HI.)  district  . - 

Des  Moines,  Iowa - 

Worcester,  Mass . . . 

Erie,  Pa . . 

Duluth,  Minn . 


$1.  811 
1.690 
1.659 
1. 552 
1.540 
1.535 
1.532 
1.  510 
1.479 
1.449 
1.416 
1.409 
1.374 
1.368 


1.442 
1.322 
1.21,5 
1.201 
1. 141 
1.036 


1.318 
1.276 
1.266 
1.  255 
1.233 
1.227 
1.207 
1.183 
1.073 
.986 


1.393 
1.296 
1.  234 
1.220 
1.183 
1.174 
1.  174 
1.  1.55 
1.137 
1.  127 
1.01,8 
1.017 
1.012 
.961 
.944 
.883 
.870 
.813 
.810 
.804 
.792 
.776 


1. 197 
1. 197 
1. 160 
1. 140 
1. 133 
1  084 
1.077 
1.072 
1.069 
1.066 
1.062 
1.053 
1.038 
1.021 
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Table  6.- 


City  and  population  group 


Average 

hourly 

rate 


Helpers  and  laborers — Continued 


Population  group  IV — continued 

Charlotte,  N.  C _ 

Average  for  group  I  V 

Reading,  Pa._ . . . . 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich" . 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Wichita,  Kans  . . . 

Oklahoma  City,  Okial"" 

Omaha,  Nebr _ 

Norfolk,  Va  7 

Tampa,  Fla _ 111111“ 

Jacksonville,  Fla  . 

Nashville,  Tenm.III" 


$1,015 
1.01S 
1. 00.5 
.983 
.951 
.932 
.897 
.838 
.826 
.783 
.768 
.765 


City  and  population  group 


Average 

hourly 

rate 


Helpers  and  laborers — Continued 


P°Butte°  AIorntUP  V  (40,000  t0  100'00°) 

Phoenix,  ArizIIII . . 

Madison,  Wis . . . 

Portland,  Maine 

Charleston,  W.  Va" . 

Manchester,  N.  H  . ™ 

Average  for  orouo  V  . 

York,  Pa _  _ 

Charleston,  S."C _  . 

Little  Rook,  Ark 

Mobile,  Ala .  . . 

Jackson,  Miss..  “Ill” 


$1. 169 
1.062 
1.056 
1.  038 
.951 
.921 
.912 
.859 
.773 
.716 
.680 
.664 


TABLE  1,  Percent  oJC.a^  in  union^iMin,  ^  *.  ft,  each  cily,  July  ,,  JMS> 


City 


111  cities _ _  jj 


Percent  of  increase 


All 

trades 


Atlanta,  Qa._ . 

laltimore,  Md.I 
linghamton,  N.  Y 
iirmingham,  Ala 
loston,  Mass 
luffalo,  N.  Y 
lutte,  Mont.__ 
Charleston,  S.  C 
Charleston,  \V.  Va" 
Charlotte,  N.  C 

Chicago,  Ill _ 

ineinnati,  Ohio 
leveland,  Ohio 
olumbus,  Ohio, 
'alias,  Tex.. 

'ayton,  Ohio _ 

enver,  Colo . 

es  Moines,  Iowa 

etroit,  Mich _ “ 

uluth,  Minn 
I  Paso,  Tex..  _""" 

rie,  Pa.. . _ 

rand  Rapids,"  Mich 

ouston,  Tex _ 

dianapolis,  ind 

ckson,  Miss . 

cksonville,  Fla 
insas  City,  MoIIIII 
ttle  Rock,  Ark 
«  Angeles,  Calif 
'Uisville,  Ky... 
adison,  Wis. 
inchester,  N.  H 

?mphis,  Tenn _ I 

ilwaukee.  Wis__ 
Inneapolis,  MinnI 


10.6 

13.2 
9.6 

15.2 
9.4 

16.5 

14.4 

14.6 
10.0 

17.3 

8.6 

12.4 
7.0 

10.1 

12.4 
10.  5 

11.7 

15.8 
14.3 

14.3 

10.4 
10.2 

10.4 
18.0 

12.9 
9.3 

12.4 

14.2 

11.5 

11.9 
9.0 

16.7 

12.9 

16.6 
13.0 

14.3 


Jour¬ 

ney¬ 

men 


10.8 


10.2 

12.5 

9.6 

13.9 
9.0 

14.8 

13.1 

5.6 

8.9 

17.3 

8.7 

10.8 
6.6 

10.0 

11.3 

10.3 

12.7 
14.0 
14.2 
12.  2 

10.4 

9.1 

10.4 
17.0 

13.8 
9.3 

11.5 

13.6 

10.8 
11.5 

7.5 

16.7 
12.4 
14.0 
12.4 
13.0 


Helpers 

and 

labor¬ 

ers 


16.2 


14 

16.5 


Percent  of  increase 


City 


22.  7 
12.8 

24.6 
18.0 

41.7 
19 

10.7 
8.3 

21.1 

10.9 

12.3 

22.7 

12.7 

9.3 
23.3 
16.  1 
28.2 


18.4 

11.1 

32.9 

8.0 


25.7 
20.3 

17.6 

15.8 
23.0 

16.9 
19  4 

27.7 

17.7 


Mobile,  Ala.  _ 

Nashville,  Tenn" 
Newark,  N.  J_ 

New  Haven,  Conn"." 
New  Orleans,  La 
New  York,  N.  Y 

Norfolk,  Va .  . ' 

Oklahoma  Cit"yl"6"k"l"a"' 
Omaha,  Nebr.  . 

Peoria,  Ill.. 

Philadelphia,  Pa" 
Phoenix,  Ariz 
Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Portland,  Maine . 

Portland,  Oreg 
Providence,  R.  f__ 
Reading,  Pa._ 

Richmond,  Vail 

Rochester,  N.  Y  . 

Rock  Island  (Ilk)"*  dis¬ 
trict  ' . 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  ."“HI 
St.  Paul,  Minn 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah . 

San  Antonio,  Tex 
San  Francisco,  Calif 

Scranton,  Pa_ . 

Seattle,  Wash 
South  Bend,  Ind" 
Spokane,  Wash 
Springfield,  Mass 

Tampa,  Fla . 

Toledo,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  O 
Wichita,  Kans.... 
Worcester,  Mass 
York.  Pa 


All 

trades 


7.6 
11.2 
12.1 
12.2 
10.3 
10.2 

9.6 
13.8 
13.8 
11.7 
14. 1 


Jour¬ 

ney¬ 

men 


8.5 
9.8 

12.2 

11.6 

9.0 

9.6 
9.6 

11.0 

15.6 

11.6 
13.1 


Helpers 

and 

labor¬ 

ers 


16.4 

16.8 

10.0 

9.5 

14.5 

14.8 

12.6 

12.0 

10.9 

9.9 

9.1 

8.1 

11.3 

11.3 

10.8 

10.4 

13.0 

12.0 

10.9 

8.9 

15.6 

13.5 

10.9 

10.3 

15.5 

14.9 

16.4 

15.5 

11.8 

11.9 

8.0 

7.8 

12.1 

11.4 

11.4 

10.6 

9.5 

9.1 

12.7 

11.4 

11.7 

11.3 

8.2 

7.4 

12.4 

11.9 

8.8 

8.7 

11.8 

12.3 

14.3 

12.4 

0 

24.9 

11.9 
15.2 

13.9 
16.6 

3.6 

25.8 

.3 

12.4 

17.5 
15.1 
13.  1 

12.7 
19  3 
17.0 

16.8 
8.4 

12.9 


18.0 

17.4 
20.6 
13.0 
22.6 
22. 1 

11.4 
11.0 

14.2 

11.5 
11.5 
26.  7 
12.9 
15.8 

15.3 

10.4 
10.1 
26.1 


742366' 
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CHART  3 


AVERAGE  UNION  WAGE  RATES  IN 
BUILDING  TRADES  ACCORDING  TO 
SIZE  OF  CITY  AND  REGION 


AVERAGE 
HOURLY  RATES 
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New  York  and  Newark,  as  in  the  case  of  journeymen,  also  had  the 
highest  average  rates  for  helpers  and  laborers;  Mobile,  Ala.,  and 
Jackson,  Miss.,  were  the  lowest  for  helpers  and  laborers.  With  few 
exceptions  (generally  the  highest-wage  cities),  there  seemed  to  be 
little  relationship  between  the  level  of  rates  for  journeymen  and  help¬ 
ers.  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  example,  had  the  highest  average  for 
journeymen  among  cities  of  500,000  to  1,000,000  population  but  next 
to  the  lowest  for  helpers  and  laborers. 


In  many  cities  substantial  percentage  increases  were  recorded  during 
the  year  for  the  helper  and  laborer  groups.  The  rise  of  42  percent  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  was  due  to  the  advance  in  building  laborers’  rates 
from  50  to  75  cents.  In  Houston,  the  increase  of  about  33  percent 
resulted  from  changes  in  rates  for  building  laborers  (from  60  to  80 
cents  an  hour)  and  for  other  trades  (from  75  cents  to  $1.00).  Other 
increases  of  over  25  percent  were  found  in  Jacksonville,  Memphis 
Oklahoma  City,  Tampa,  and  Youngstown.  The  only  city  showing 
no  increase  in  the  helper  and  laborer  group  was  Mobile. 

.  W age  rates  for  building  construction  workers  as  a  whole  were  con¬ 
sistently  higher  in  the  larger  cities.  Substantially  higher  averages 
were  recorded  for  most  building-trades  workers  in  the  North  arid 
Pacific  region  as  compared  with  the  South  and  Southwest  area  (chart 
3).  The  differential  for  all  journeymen  trades  combined  amounted 
to  about  15  cents  in  group  III  cities,  18  cents  in  group  IV  cities  and 
about  2  cents  in  the  smallest  or  group  V  cities.  The  largest  differences 
were  found  in  the  helper  and  laborer  group,  where  the  averages  shown 
for  the  North  and  Pacific  region  were  almost  34  cents  higher  in  group 
III  cities,  24  cents  in  group  IV  cities,  and  12  cents  in  group  V  cities. 

Cities  in  the  North  and  Pacific  area  had  higher  journeymen  averages 
than  cities  in  the  South  and  Southwest  region  in  62  of  74  possible  com¬ 
parisons.  With  the  single  exception  of  elevator  constructors’  helpers 
m  the  group  V  cities,  all  19  comparable  averages  for  helpers  and 
laborers  were  also  substantially  higher  in  the  North  and  Pacific 
section  than  in  the  South  and  Southwest.  The  higher  average  for 
elevator  constructors’  helpers  among  group  V  cities  in  the  South  and 
Southwest  was  due  to  a  rate  of  $1.38  an  hour  in  Phoenix  compared 
with  a  rate  of  $1.02  in  Portland,  Maine. 
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Overtime  and  Sunday  Rates 

"te7he  'raf.  most  building-trades  unions  returned  to  prewar 
standards  regarding  overtime  and  Sunday  rates.  During  the  war 
tune  and  a  ha  f  for  overtime  was  the  general  practise  as  a  result  of  the 

?  “  3t,;,;,llZa"°n  “Sr<:e"“',lt  between  the  contracting  agencies  of 
tt,e  Federal  Government  and  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

TABl‘  9-D>Mn  *  6y  Way 


Trade 


Percent  of  union  members  re¬ 
ceiving  overtime  rates  of— 


All  building  trades. 


Journeymen _ 

Asbestos  workers _ 

Boilermakers 

Bricklayers. 

Carpenters. . 

Cement  finishers _ 

Electricians,  inside  wiremen 
Elevator  constructors 
Glaziers _ 


Machinists 

6.2 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers  . 

Painters.. 

Paperhangers . . . 

.5 

.5 

Plasterers  . — 

Plum  bers  and  gas  fitters 

Roofers,  composition 

2.  6 

Roofers,  slate  and  tile  . 

bneet-metal  workers 

7.7 

Steam  and  sprinkler  fitters 

Stonemasons 

5.8 

Structural-iron  workers 

aelpers  and  laborers  . — 

.9 

(>) 

Bricklayers’  tenders 

Composition  roofers’  helpers 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers 

Marble  setters  helpers 

Plasterers'  laborers 

5.7 

Plumbers’  laborers 

Steam  and  sprinkler  fitters’  helpers  ‘ " 

Terrazzo  workers’  helpers  - 

*  ue  layers’  helpers 

1  Less  than  a  tenth  of  1  percent. 

No  in 
formation 


0.1 


Time  and 
one-half 


.1 


37.6 


Percent  of  union  members  re¬ 
ceiving  Sunday  rates  of— 


time 


29.  5 

21.5 
1.5 

7.2 
20.3 

54.2 

34.3 

5.3 
54. 1 

99.6 
19.9 

29.8 

33.6 

51.9 
61.8 

74.3 

6.9 

29.5 

62.5 

39.1 

42.7 

81.3 
30.0 

6.2 

8.5 

1.9 

9.8 

47.8 

72.8 

81. 1 
77.0 

67.3 

4.9 
54.0 
57.6 

53.8 
8.1 

56.3 
48.2 


65. 


93.1 
70. 
37. 

53.2 

57.3 
18.7 
70.0 
88.0 
91.5 

98.1 

90.2 

51.3 
27.2 

18.9 
23.0 
27.0 

95.1 
46.0 

42.4 

46.2 

91.9 

43.7 

51.8 


e  No  in- 
formatio 

|Time  and 
ni  one-half 

3  0.4 

10.9 

4  .4 

11.8 

1  .8 
5  . 

15.4 

8  .3 

.6 

7  .6 

8  ... 

3.2 

7.7 

r  _ 

21.7 

7  _ 

.  5 

1.9 

15.4 

E 

63.8 

2.1 

1. 1 

6.7 

1.3 

3.3 

7.9 

6.3 

40.4 

2.6 

23.7 

2.8 

.6 

10.6 

17.5 

7.7 

11.8 

5.1 

19.6 

.6 

21.6 

6.8 

2.3 

1.2 

.2 

.3 

.6 

.7 

.3 

1.6 

3.2 

.6 

7.1 

9.0 

.8 

6.3 

6.7 

28.5 

.4 

2.2 

1.4 

9.8 

6.0 

7.3 

1.6 

1.6 

.2 

6.0 

Double 

time 


88.7 

87.8 

83.8 
100.0 

99.  2 

96.2 

92.3 

78.3 

99.5 

82.7 

46.2 

96.8 

94.3 

95.4 

85.8 

59.6 

73.7 

97.2 

88.8 

82.5 

80.5 

94.9 
80.4 

77.9 

91.9 

98.6 

99. 1 
99.0 

95.3 

92.3 
91.0 

92.9 

65.8 

99.6 

96.4 

90.2 
94.0 
92.  7 

96.8 

93.8 


he'basitfrafe  if  tZ7  three'fifths  °f  the  Journeymen  received  double 
n  thi*  ■  r  ?  f  th.  y  squired  to  work  other  than  regular  hours 

«  week  on  &  “““f '  ^  8  hours  d“E  «  houm 

P.  n,  before  8  a  m’  °n  ??  sPeCified  d”ly  hours  such  ^ 
JL  ™  ,  !  8  °nly  8  trades  had  a  majority  of  their  mem 

CrS  C0Vered  by  “  rate  of  time  and  a  half.  In  7  trades  „  “r" 
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90  percent  of  the  membership  was  included  under  double-time  rates. 
About  9  of  every  10  journeymen  received  double  time  if  required  to 

W  °Th e  si tuatlo n'  was  different  for  helpers  and  laborers,  as  only  about 
a  fourth  of  tbe  workers  received  double  pay  for  work  at  other  ban 
regular  hours;  about  three-fourths  received  tune  and  a  half  If  re- 
quhed  to  work  on  Sunday,  however,  9  out  of  .0  he  pars  andlabore. 
received  double  time,  their  proportion  equaling  that  of  journey  - 

Weekly  Hours 

trend  of  straight-time  weekly  hours,  1946 

On  Tulv  1  1946  straight-time  weekly  hours  averaged  39.2  for  all 
huddinu  trades  workers;  journeymen  averaged  39.1  hours  and  helpers 

week. 

Tablb  10. — Indexes  oj  union  uxoUy  hour,  in  all  bn  Ming  trado,,  ^7^6 

[1939=100] 


Year 


1907  — 
1908— 
1909.-. 

1910.. . 
1911- 

1912.. 

1913.. 

1914— 

1915— 
1916  _ 

1917.. 

1918.. 

1919- 

1920- 
1921  — 

1922.. 
1923- 

1924. 

1925. 
1926- 


All 

trades 


Journey¬ 

men 


Helpers 

and 

laborers 


124.3 

123.8 

122.4 

122.  0 

120.  7 

120.  5 

119.  2 

119.  1 

118.8 

118.7 

118.4 

118.3 

118.2 

118.0 

117.7 

117.7 

117.6 

117.6 

117.2 

117.  1 

116.9 

116.9 

116.3 

116.2 

115.7 

115.7 

115.  1 

115.2 

115.0 

115. 1 

115.0 

115.2 

115. 1 

115.3 

115. 1 

115.3 

115.  1 

115.3 

114.9 

115.1 

120. 1 
123.  5 
121.0 
118.8 
118.6 
118.3 
118.3 

117.6 

117.5 

117.2 

116.7 

116.3 

115.2 

114.5 
114.5 

114.2 

114.4 
114.4 
114.2 
113.9 


Year 


1927.. . 

1928.. . 

1929  — 

1930  — 
1931— 

1932  . 

1933  . 

1934  . 

1935.. 

1936.. 

1937- 

1938- 

1939- 

1940.. 

1941.. 

1942  . 

1943 

1944. 

1945. 

1946. 


All 

trades 

Journey¬ 

men 

114.7 

114.8 

114.0 

114.0 

113.0 

113.3 

109.8 

110.0 

108.5 

108.5 

106.  5 

106.6 

106.2 

106.2 

102.3 

102.3 

101.5 

101.5 

101.5 

101.5 

101.9 

101.9 

100.2 

100.1 

100.  0 

100.0 

99.9 

100.0 

100.3 

100.5 

101.  1 

101.8 

101.0 

102.0 

101.2 

102.2 

101.2 

102. 2 

100.2 

101.1 

and 


113.9 

113.8 

111.5 

109.0 

108.1 

105.7 

105.2 
1019 

101.2 
101.4 

101.8 
100.2 
100.0 

99.4 

99.7 

98.8 
9S.  1 
98.1 
98. 1 

97.4 


very 


about  T  permit  during  the  year,  the 

unions  and  the  Govern- 
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ment  which  established  the  40-hour  week/  and  by  the  transfer  of 
workers  fiom  Government  to  private  projects.  Prior  to  the  war 
many  unions  had  straight-time  workweeks  of  less  than  40  hours  and 
in  general  did  not  require  overtime  pay  for  hours  up  to  40  per  week  on 
either  Federal  or  private  work  during  the  war.  Because  of  the  large 
volume  of  work  available  at  the  present  time,  some  of  these  unions 
continued  their  40-hour  week  agreements. 

Table  11  .—Indexes  of  union  weekly  hours  in  each  building  trade,  1907  to  1946 

[1939=100] 


Year 


1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914.. 
1915  . 

1916.. 


1917. 

1918 

1919 
1920. 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924  . 

1925 
1926.. 


1927 

1928. 

1929. 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934  . 

1935  . 


1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 
1940. 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 


Asbes¬ 

tos 

workers 


Boiler¬ 

makers 


Brick¬ 

layers 


115. 1 

114.6 
114.0 
112.8 

112.7 
113.0 
113.0 

112.7 

112.8 
112.8 
112.8 

112.7 

112.7 

111.7 

107.6 
105.0 

103.7 
102.6 
102.  5 

101.7 

102.0 
101.  7 
100.0 
100.0 
99.4 
100.0 
100.  1 
100. 1 
100.  1 
100.  1 
101.2 
_ 


105.3 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.  5 
100.  6 
100.6 
100.6 
100.6 
98.6 


122.9 

120.3 

117.8 

115.6 
115. 1 
115.  1 

114.9 
114.  4 

114.3 
114.0 

113.  7 

113.7 
113.5 
113.  4 

113.4 
113.4 

113.4 
113.3 

113.2 

113.3 

112.7 
112.  7 

109.8 
107.  1 

105. 5 

103. 1 

104.2 

102.4 

102.3 

102.3 

103.3 
99.9 

100.0 

99.7 

99.9 

100.8 
100.8 
100.8 
100.8 

100.3 


Carpen¬ 

ters 


121.0 
119.  2 

117.8 
116.4 

115.8 
115.7 

115.6 
115.  1 
115.1 
115.  1 

115. 1 

113.9 

113.2 

113.3 

113.2 

113.3 

113.7 
113.5 
113.  5 
113.5 

113.5 
112.  9 

112.9 
109.  4 

107.7 
105.0 
103.  4 

102.5 
102.0 

102. 1 

101.9 
100.0 
100.  0 
100.0 

100.6 

100.8 
100.8 
101.  1 
101.  1 
100.3 


Cement 

finish¬ 

ers 


Elec¬ 

tricians 

(inside 

wire- 

men) 


122.7 
121.6 
122.5 
122.3 
121. 1 
121. 1 

119.8 
119.0 
119.0 

117.2 

115.9 

115.3 

114.4 
113.8 

113.8 
113.7 
113.7 
113.7 

113.4 

113.4 

113.0 

112.4 

112.5 
108.  1 

106.9 
105.  6 

107.6 

103.7 
103.-5 

103.0 
103.1 
100.0 
100.0 
100.  2 

100.7 
100.6 
100.6 
100.6 
100.6 
100.4 


124.  2 

123.3 
122.  5 
121.8 
121.6 
121.2 
120.7 

120.3 

119.6 

118.6 

118. 1 

117.3 

116.3 
116.0 
116.0 
116.0 
116.0 
115.  9 
115.9 
115.9 

115.9 

115.3 
112.6 
109.  9 
108.8 
106.2 
106.2 
99.  9 
95.8 

96.2 

100.9 

100.3 
100.0 
100.0 
100.6 
104.6 
104.6 
104.6 
104.6 
100.5 


Eleva¬ 
tor  con¬ 
struc¬ 
tors 


Glaziers 


Granite 

cutters 


114.7 
114.2 

114.1 

113.5 

113.5 

112.7 

112.6 
112.  5 

112.2 
112.3 

112.3 
112.2 
112.2 

112.2 
112.2 
111.  7 
108.2 
106.1 
106.  1 
103.  9 
103.0 

102.  7 

103. 5 

103.  2 
102.  5 
100.0 

99.  6 

99.3 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 


118.0 
118.0 
117.5 
118.0 
118. 1 
117.5 
117.5 
117.  1 

117.5 

117.9 

117.4 
116. 1 

112.4 

110.4 

107.9 
107.9 
102.3 

101.6 

102.0 
102. 1 
100.2 
100.0 
100.0 
100.6 
102.0 
102.0 
102.0 
102.0 
102.0 


120.  2 
119.9 
119.9 

119.5 
119.  1 

118.6 

117.2 
117.  7 
117.7 
117.6 

117.6 

117.6 

117.6 

117.6 

117.3 

116.  4 

117.  1 

117.5 

117.6 
117.3 

117.6 

117.6 

117.2 

111.6 

110.  7 

111.  1 

109.7 
108.0 
108.0 

107.3 

107.7 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


of  Labor  and  tbeCob^cfi'^aoencios  of  the^nl7od  0,f'nt!.o1r7<ieS  r>eparlment  of  the  American  Federation 
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Table  11. — Indexes  of  union  weekly  hours  in  each  building  trade,  190 7  to  1916  Con. 

[1939=100] 


Year 


1907.. 

1908- 

1909- 

1910- 

1911- 
1912  _ 

1913- 

1914- 

1915- 

1916- 


1917- 

1918- 

1919- 

1920- 

1921- 
1922.. 
1923- 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 


1927- 

1928- 

1929- 

1930- 

1931- 

1932- 
1933 
1934.. 
1935. 


1936- 

1937- 

1938- 

1939- 

1940- 

1941- 

1942- 

1943- 

1944- 

1945- 
1946. 


Lathers 


Machin¬ 

ists 


Marble 

setters 


121.8 

121.8 

121.8 

121.2 

121.2 

120.6 

120.6 

120.3 
119.6 

119.3 
119.  4 

119.8 

119.6 

119.2 

118.9 

118.3 

117.7 


113.0 

113.0 

111.8 

111.6 

111.1 

111.1 

111.1 

110.9 

110.9 

110.7 

110.6 

110.6 

110.1 

110.1 

110.2 

110.2 

110.2 

110.2 

110.2 

110.2 

110.1 
110. 1 


Mosaic 

and 

terrazzo 

workers 


Paint¬ 

ers 


110.4 

104.3 

109.8 

102.4 

109.3 

101.3 

108.8 

101.2 

102.5 

100.  1 

102.3 

100.1 

101.3 

100.0 

102.7 

100.7 

102.0 

100.8 

100. 1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

99.8 

100.0 

95.5 

100.7 

99.8 

95.7 

102.  5 

99.8 

95.7 

103.4 

99.8 

95.7 

103.0 

99.8 

95.7 

103.6 

99.8 

95.7 

102.2 

99.3 

95.7 

118.5 

118.5 

114.3 

114.3 

114.3 

114.3 

114.3 

114.3 

114.4 
114.3 

114.3 

113.9 

113.9 

114.0 

107.8 
106.  7 

102.4 

103.8 
103.7 
103.0 

101.9 
102.6 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.3 
100.3 
100.3 
100.3 
100.3 
100.3 


Paper- 

hangers 


133. 1 
131.0 

129.2 

127.5 
126.7 

126.6 
125.9 
125.6 

125.6 

124.7 

124.6 
124.0 

123.8 

120.2 

120.3 

121.2 

120.9 
120.8 
121.1 

120.7 

120.2 

117.0 

116.7 

115.4 

114.4 

114.2 
114.0 

99.9 

99.8 

100.2 
100.2 

100.4 
100.0 

100.5 

100.7 

106.5 
106.5 

106.8 

106.8 
106. 1 


100.5 

99.8 

100.0 

100.3 

100.8 

108.0 

108.0 

108.9 

108.9 

108.7 


laster- 

ers 

Plumb¬ 
ers  and 
gas  fit¬ 
ters 

125.8 

120.6 

125.  2 

120.7 

125.  2 

120.7 

125.1 

120.5 

125.8 

120.2 

124.3 

119.2 

124.3 

119.2 

124.2 

118.8 

123.6 

118.8 

122.3 

118.2 

122.2 

118.1 

121.9 

117.1 

121.9 

116.7 

121.6 

116.7 

121.3 

116.5 

121.4 

116.5 

122.0 

116.5 

122.1 

116.5 

121.7 

116.5 

118.2 

116.5 

117.7 

116.2 

116.7 

116.2 

115.6 

115.2 

113.0 

109.9 

112.1 

108.4 

110.1 

108.0 

112.4 

107.5 

107.6 

106.5 

105.9 

105.8 

104.2 

104.4 

104.3 

105.0 

100.0 

99.7 

100.0 

100.0 

99.8 

99.0 

100.1 

99.4 

102.0 

99.9 

106.0 

101.8 

106.  1 

101.8 

106.1 

101.8 

104. 1 

98.3 

Rod- 

men 


100.1 

100.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.9 

101.9 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
100.4 


1907- 

1908- 
1909. 
1910- 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 


1917. 

1918. 

1919 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925 
1926. 

t  Included  rodmen  prior  to  1940. 


Year 

Roof¬ 

ers— 

composi¬ 

tion 

Roof-  , 
ers — 
slate  and 
tile 

Sheet- 

metal 

workers 

Sign 

painters 

117.0 

116.9 

116.9 

116.9 

116.6 

115. 1 

114.9 

116.  i 

113.2 

112.8 

114.8 

115.7 

113.2 

112.8 

114.6 

115.3 

113.2 

112.4 

114.1 

115.5 

112.4 

110.4 

114.0 

114.9 

111.9 

110.4 

112.8 

114.8 

111.9 

110.1 

112.3 

114.7 

111.9 

110. 1 

111.9 

114.6 

109.8 

110.0 

111.9 

114.7 

109.8 

109.9 

111.8 

114.7 

109.8 

110.2 

111.8 

112.  5 

109.8 

109.8 

111.8 

110.6 

109.8 

109.8 

111.8 

110.6 

109.8 

109.8 

111.8 

112.8 

Steam 
and 
sprin¬ 
kler  fit¬ 
ters 


120.3 

120.3 
120.0 

119.3 
119.2 

118.4 
118.0 

116.5 

116.5 
116.1 

116.0 

114.9 

114.8 

114.7 

114.6 
114.6 
114.6 
114.6 
114.6 
114.4 


Stone¬ 

cutters 


Stone¬ 

masons 


110.2 

110.2 

110.2 

110.2 

110.2 

109.9 

109.8 

109.8 

109.8 

109.4 

109.3* 

109.3 

109.3 

109.1 

109.1 

109.  1 

109.0 

109.  0 

109.3 

109.0 


118.4 

118.4 

118.4 
116.6 
115.8 
115.8 
115.7 
115.7 

115.6 

115.4 

115.3 

115.3 

114.6 

114.6 

114.7 
114.6 
114.6 

114.3 
114.3 

114.5 


Struc¬ 

tural- 

iron 

workers 1 


121.3 
118.9 

117.3 
116.0 

115.8 

114.6 
114. 1 

113.9 
113.9 

113.6 

113.4 
113.0 
112.8 
112.8 
112.8 
112.8 
112.8 
112.8 

112.5 

112.8 


Tile 

layers 


111.5 
113.9 

113.9 

113.5 

112.9 

112.6 
112.6 
1121 
111.8 

111.9 
111.7 
112.0 
112.0 
112  0 
112  0 
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Table  11  .—Indexes  oj  union  weekly  hours  in  each  building  trade,  1907  to  1946— Con. 

[1939=100] 


Roof¬ 

ers — 
composi¬ 
tion 

Roof¬ 
ers — 
slate  anc 
tile 

Sheet- 

metal 

workers 

Sign 

painters 

109.  8 
109.  7 

109.8 

109.8 

111.4 

111.1 

110.8 
110.  7 

109.  2 

108.  5 

111.0 

108.8 

104.  9 

103.8 

106.9 

107.  8 

103.  6 

102. 1 

105. 1 

106.  8 

102.  5 

102. 1 

103.6 

106.  2 

103.8 

102.  1 

103.5 

106.  4 

101. 1 

101.7 

102.0 

103.  5 

101.0 

100.4 

102.1 

101.3 

101.6 

101.3 

102.0 

101. 1 

101.7 

101.2 

102. 1 

101. 1 

99.  9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.  1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

99.  6 

99.9 

100.0 

100.2 

100.  3 
100.4 

99.9 

101.3 

100.8 

100.9 

100.2 

100.0 

100.  3 

101.  1 

100.9 

100.  2 

100.2 

101.  1 

100.9 

100.2 

100.2 

101.  1 

100.9 

100.  2 

99.9 

101. 1 

100.8 

99.4 

Year 


1927. 

1928.. 

1929.. 

1930.. 

1931.. 

1932.. 
1933. 

1934.. 

1935.. 


1936. 

1937. 

1938. 

1939. 

1940. 

1941. 

1942. 

1943.. 

1944.. 

1945.. 

1946.. 


1907. 

1908. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913  . 

1914.. 

1915.. 

1916.. 


1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923.. 

1924.. 
.925. . 
.926.. 


927. 

928. 
929 

930. 

931. 

932. 

933. 
934 
935.. 


936. 

937. 

938 

939 

940 
941.. 
942 
443. 

444 

445 
>46 


Steam 

and 
sprin¬ 
kler  fit¬ 
ters 


Year 


114.2 
114  2 

113.6 
108.  5 
107.  4 
106.4 

105.8 
105.  1 

104.8 

105.0 
105.  1 

99.6 
100.0 
100.0 
100.6 
102.2 
102.2 
102.2 
102.2 
101.3 


Stone¬ 

cutters 


109.0 

109. 1 
108.  9 

105.6 
105.0 
102.  7 

102.7 
101.  3 
101.0 

101. 1 
101. 1 

99.  9 
100.0 
99.9 

98.3 

98.4 
98.4 
98.4 
98.4 
98.4 


Stone¬ 

masons 


Brick¬ 

layers’ 

tenders 


118.9 

118.9 

118.5 

117.5 

116.9 
116.0 
116.0 

114.5 
114.  5 

114.5 

114.4 

114.4 

114.0 

113.8 

113.8 
114.0 
114.0 

113.9 

113.8 

113.9 

113.9 

113.9 

107.6 

106.9 

106.3 
104.0 

103.4 

101.5 

101.4 

101.2 

101.5 
100.3 
100.0 

99.9 

99.8 

98.6 
98.4 
98.4 
98.4 

96.9 


114.3 
114.2 

110.9 
107. 1 
105.  2 
104.8 
104.0 
103.  5 

103.4 

103.4 

103.4 

100.0 

100.0 

99.9 
100.0 
100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
100.0 


Struc¬ 

tural 

iron 

workers  1 


112.8 

112.7 
112.2 

108.8 
107.  5 

104.8 
104.  5 
103.0 

101.8 

101.7 
101.2 
100.1 
100.0 
100.0 
100.4 
101.  1 
101.  1 
101.  1 
101.1 
101.  1 


Tile 

layers 


111.9 
111.6 

111.4 

105.6 
104.2 
103.  1 

102.9 
96.0 
96.0 

95.9 
100.0 
100.  0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.4 

100.7 
100.7 
100.  7 
100.  7 
100.7 


Building 

laborers 


121.6 

121.6 

121.2 

118.3 

118.3 

118.3 

118.3 
117.9 

117.9 

117.3 

116.0 

115.5 

113.3 
112. 1 
112. 1 

111.3 
112. 1 
111.8 

111.9 

112.1 

112.3 
112.2 
112.1 
110.0 
108.  7 

104.9 
104.  5 

99.  9 
99.8 

100.3 
100.6 
100.  1 
100.0 

99.4 

99.7 

98.8 

97.4 
97.4 
97.4 
97.2 


Compo¬ 

sition 

roofers’ 

helpers 


Plasterers’ 

laborers 


Plumbers’ 

laborers 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
99.  7 
100.3 
100.6 
100. 1 
100.  1 
100. 1 
100. 1 


125.7 

125.2 
124.9 

124.9 

124.8 

124.2 

124.2 

124.3 

124.3 
123.1 

122.9 

122.9 
122.  4 

122.4 

121.9 
121.9 
122.0 
121.9 
121.8 

117.8 

117.7 

118.0 

117.9 

114.9 

113.9 

113.6 

111.7 
108.3 
107.0 

105.2 

105.2 

100.3 
100.0 

99.6 

100.0 

100.1 

100.7 
100.7 
100.  7 
100.0 


Steam  and 
sprinkler 
fitters’ 
helpers 


100.0 

100.0 

96.9 

96.6 

96.4 

99.8 
99.  7 
99.  7 

96.9 


1  In  eluding  rodmen  prior  to  1940. 
7  42466°— 46 - 4 


125.4 

125.3 
125.  1 

123.8 

123.  7 

123.6 

123.3 

124.  1 
124.  1 

123.7 

123.7 
122.0 
121.  9 

121.  9 

121.9 
122.0 
122.0 
122.0 
122.0 
121.9 

122.  1 

121.7 
121.  7 
112.0 

111.7 
111.6 

111.4 

110.8 
110.8 

111.3 
111.  7 
100. 1 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.2 
110.6 
110.6 

110.5 
102.  7 


Tile 

layers’ 

helpers 


126.2 

125.6 

125.6 

123.7 

123.3 

122.3 
122.3 
121.9 
121.9 
122.  1 
122.  1 
123.2 
123.2 
123.2 
123.  2 

123.2 

123.2 

122.6 

114.7 

113.5 
112.0 
112.  1 

107.4 

93.5 

93.5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
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Table  12. — Distribution  of  union  members  in  building  trades,  by  straight-time  weekly 

hours,  July  1,  1946 


Trade 


All  building  trades. . 

Journeymen - 

Asbestos  workers . . 

Boilermakers - - 

Bricklayers _ 

Carpenters _ _ 

Cement  finishers _ _ 

Electricians,  inside  wiremen. 

Elevator  constructors. . 

Glaziers _ _ 

Granite  cutters - - 

Lathers . . - . . 

Machinists _ 

Marble  setters - - 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers 

Painters _ l - 

Paperhangers . . 

Plasterers _ _ 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters - 

Roofers,  composition - 

Roofers,  slate  and  tile.. . 

Sheet-metal  workers . 

Sign  painters. - 

Steam  and  sprinkler  fitters.. 

Stonecutters - - 

Stonemasons . . 

Structural-iron  workers - 

Rodmen _ 

Tile  layers - - 


Average 

hours 

per 

week 


39.2 


39. 1 
39.4 

39.2 

38.3 

39.3 

39.9 

38.4 
40.0 
39.3 
38.7 

38.  5 

39.  7 
39.  7 
38.7 
39.0 
39.  7 

37.9 
38.0 

39.5 
40.0 
39.  5 

38.7 

39.7 
37. 1 

38.8 
39.  9 

39.8 
40.0 


Percent  of  union  members  having  workweeks  of — 


30  hours 

35  hours 

40  hours 

44  hours 

48  hours 

2.5 

13.0 

11.1 

15.7 

32.9 

13.3 

8.7 

2.7 

84.4 

88.9 

84.3 
66.2 
86.6 

87.3 

82.9 
100.0 

86.5 

73.7 

76.1 
94.0 

96.7 

74. 1 

79.4 

94. 1 

78.9 

76.4 

90.4 
100.0 

89.5 
71.4 

93.2 
42.  1 

76.9 
97.1 
95.  1 

100.0 

(•) 

0.1 

.9 

.1 

4.0 

14.4 

13.  5 
26.3 
17.5 
6.0 

6.4 

3.3 

25.9 

20.6 

5.5 

.2 

7.0 

9.4 

20.9 

16.6 

(') 

.4 

.2 

10.5 

27.6 
6.7 

57.9 

22.2 

2.9 

4.9 

1.0 

.  1 

.9 

Aver- 


Percent  of  union  members  having  workweeks  of— 


Trade 


age 

hours 


per 

week 


All  helpers  and  laborers - - - 

Bricklayers’  tenders. - - 

Building  laborers _ 

Composition  roofers’  helpers - 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers . - 

Marble  setters’  helpers - 

Plasterers’  laborers - 

Plumbers’  laborers _ 

Steam  and  sprinkler  fitters’  helpers 

Terrazzo  workers’  helpers - 

Tile  layers’  helpers... . . 


39.5 
39.0 
39.  8 

39.8 
40.0 
40.0 
39.0 

38.9 
37.2 

38.6 
40.0 


30 

32.5 

35 

40 

45 

48 

hours 

hours 

hours 

hours 

hours 

hours 

1.1 

0.4 

6.8 

91.2 

0.3 

0.2 

(') 

1.2 

18.6 

79.2 

1.0 

(') 

3.5 

96.2 

.3 

3.8 

96.2 

100.0 

3 

99.  7 

7.5 

2.5 

1.6 

87.5 

.9 

10.9 

89. 1 

56.4 

43.6 

_3 

28.0 

71.7 

.  1 

99.9 

i  Less  than  a  tenth  of  1  percent. 


Straight-time  hours  for  journeymen  fell  somewhat  more  than  for 
helpers  and  laborers,  because  very  little  adjustment  was  necessary  in 
1942  to  bring  the  helpers  to  a  40-hour  week,  whereas  greater  adjust¬ 
ment  was  necessary  for  the  journeymen.  The  greatest  hourly  re¬ 
duction  recorded  (7  percent  for  steam  and  sprinkler  fitteis  helpeis) 
resulted  from  a  decrease  in  hours  (from  40  to  35)  in  New  Tork  City. 


Apprentices 

Typical  of  the  significant  changes  brought  about  by  the  postwar 
boom  in  the  construction  industry  was  the  indication  (by  more  than 
1,050  building-trades  locals  in  the  cities  surveyed)  that  there  were 
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approximately  9  active  journeymen  for  each  apprentice  in  July  1946 
contrasted  with  a  ratio  of  almost  34  to  1  a  year  earlier.  Proportions 
of  apprentices  to  journeymen  ranged  from  less  than  2  percent  for 
stonecutters  and  stonemasons  to  23  percent  for  asbestos  workers 
Exceeding  the  oyer-all  average  of  9  to  1  were  the  electricians,  cement 
.  mshers  and  plasterers,  and  sheet-metal  workers,  with  about  5 
journeymen  to  each  apprentice.  A  low  ratio  was  recorded  for  painters 
and  paperhangers— 1  apprentice  to  more  than  20  journeymen  Sig¬ 
nificant  increases  m  the  apprentice  labor  force  were  reported  by  the 

carpenters,  bricklayers,  cement  finishers,  lathers,  plasterers,  and  sign 
painters. 

Trade  practices,  labor-market  conditions,  and  custom  exert  far 
greater  influence  on  apprentice-journeymen  ratios  than  size  of  trade 
membership  Carpenters,  with  the  largest  membership  tabulated 
had  about  1  apprentice  for  each  10  journeymen,  whereas  asbestos 
workers,  with  about  2  percent  as  many  members  as  the  carpenters 
reported  about  1  apprentice  for  every  4  journeymen. 

Over  two-fifths  of  the  locals  queried  reported  that  union  regulations 
permitted  further  expansion  of  the  apprentice  force  over  the  number 
unployed  July  1,  1946.  This  group  included  virtually  all  of  the 
p-arnte  and  the  stonecutters’  locals,  about  two-thirds  of  the  cement 
mishers  and  plasterers’,  and  half  of  the  lathers’  and  roofers’  unions. 

,ng,  the  22  cities  in  which  at  least  90  percent  of  the  buildin^- 
rades  locals  indicated  that  opportunity  for  expansion  existed  were 
y  \Cug<b  Yrk’  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  San  Francisco. 

.  ke  other  hand>  more  tpan  three-fifths  of  the  locals  of  boilermakers 
>rick layers,  electricians,  glaziers,  plumbers,  and  sheet-metal  workers 
epor  ed  that  apprentice  membership  could  not  be  further  increased 
.  wo-thirds  of  the  locals  contacted  stated  that  they  would  not  favor 
mpioying  more  apprentices  than  their  existing  ratios  permitted 
n  contrast  significant  proportions  (although  in  no  case  a  majority) 
f  the  ^  bricklayers  ,  cement  finishers’  and  plasterers’,  lathers’,  and 

!°CaIS  favored  the  employment  of  more  apprentices  than 
we  y  present  ratio.  Two  of  the  numerically  small  trades  had 
ajonty  of  the  locals  on  record  as  favoring  an  expansion  of  the 
pprentice  ratios. 

Better  than  7  of  every  10  locals  tabulated  have  established  appren- 
ce  programs  in  cooperation  with  employers  or  their  associations  and 
iv  e  registered  these  programs  with  either  a  State  or  Federal  an- 
rentice  agency.  About  two-thirds  of  the  locals  reported  that  the 
■  erage  apprentice  rate,  considered  as  a  percentage  of  the  journeyman 
te,  was  higher  in  July  1946  than  in  1939. 
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Union  Participation  in  Residential  Construction 

Seventy-three  percent  of  the  building-trades  locals  reported  that 
they  negotiated  agreements  covering  most  of  the  residential  construc¬ 
tion  work  in  their  areas.  At  least  8  out  of  10  locals  of  building  labor¬ 
ers,  painters  and  paperhangers,  electricians,  carpenters,  and  plumbers, 
and  a  slightly  lower  proportion  of  bricklayers,  cement  finishers  and 
plasterers,  glaziers,  and  sheet-metal  locals  indicated  that  they  con¬ 
trolled  the  bulk  of  residential  work  in  their  territory.  On  a  geo¬ 
graphical  basis,  more  than  half  of  the  unions  in  60  cities  (44  in  the 
North  and  Pacific  region,  16  in  the  South  and  Southwest)  had  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  major  portion  of  residential  work  in  their  localities^ 
In  only  8  cities  did  all  of  the  unions  claim  to  control  a  majority  of 
this  branch  of  the  work. 

Almost  all  the  locals  reported  that  their  agreements  make  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  lower  scales  for  residential  work.  According  to  umon 
officials  contacted  in  the  75  cities  surveyed,  over  250,000  organized 
building-trades  workers  were  engaged  on  residential  construction  on 
July  1,  1946,  of  whom  about  89  percent  were  working  under  union 
agreement;  the  remainder  were  employed  with  union  sanction.  Sub¬ 
stantial  majorities  of  the  locals  asserted  that  residential  work  not 
under  union  agreement  on  July  1,  1946,  did  not  generally  command 
lower  scales  than  either  union  or  nonunion  commercial  work  or  union 

residential  work.  .  .  , 

In  two  cities  (in  Pennsylvania),  however,  all  the  locals  maintained 

that  residential  work  not  under  union  agreement  commanded  lower 
scales  than  nonunion  commercial  work.  All  of  the  locals  in  <  cities 
reported  that  such  scales  were  lower  than  union  commercial  rates,  and 
in  9  cities  each  of  the  locals  claimed  that  lower  scales  generally  pre¬ 
vailed  for  nonunion  residential  work  than  for  such  work  under  umon 

agreement. 

A  Digest  of  The  Development  and  Activity  of  The  JTage  Adjustment 
Board  for  The  Building  Construction  Industry 

The  Wage  Adjustment  Board  for  the  building  and  construction 
industry  was  originally  set  up  in  May  1942,  several  months  before 
wage  controls  for  other  industries  were  introduced.  The  Board  was 
established  in  the  Department  of  Labor  as  a  result  of  the ■  volunhiry 
agreement  entered  into  on  May  22,  1942,  between  the  Building  Trade, 
Department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Governmen 
agencies  in  charge  of  building  and  construction  work  essential  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  It  was  agreed  at  this  time  to  stabilize  w  age; 
on  Federal  projects  as  of  July  1, 1942,  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  a 
rates  in  effect  under  collective  bargaining  agreements.  Wage  ad 
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justments  were  to  be  permitted  on  the  recommendation  of  a  wage 

JulvSl  ^49  "  /  k  Wa?f  (a)  WerG  fixed  at  a  time  so  ^ng  before 
y  1,  1942  as  to  be  out  of  line  with  the  general  wages  prevailing- 

(b)  were  applicable  in  a  locality  where  changing  conditions  in  the 

building  construction  industry  require  a  revision  of  wage  rates  -  or  (c) 

Iditl:  Clentiy  ‘”ke  “t0  aCC0Unt  “V  abnormal  chaige  in 

Immediately  foUowing  the  agreement,  the  administrative  order 
establishing  a  Wage  Adjustment  Board  for  the  Budding  Construction 
Industry  was  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  with  the  PresWent‘s 

DennT  '  ^  B°ard  W&S  COmPosed  of  two  officials  of  the  Labor 
Department,  three  representatives  of  Federal  contracting  agencies 

— °f  Iab°r  ^  -d 

When  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  October  2  1942  was 
>assed  and  Executive  Order  9250,  October  3,  1942,  was  issued  provi¬ 
ng  or  the  stabdization  of  the  national  economy,  responsibditv  for 
ner-ad  wage  stabdization  and  for  approval  of  wage  changes  was 
laced  m  the  National  War  Labor  Board.  The  Wage  AdWment 
,  cvei ,  was  to  contmue  to  function  under  the  War  Labor 

tobe  “3  ^  ,  Par‘  °J  Moreover  o„ 

ctober  13, 1943  all  non-Federal  as  well  as  Federal  construction  wa-e 

ases  were  turned  over  to  the  Wage  Adjustment  Board  and  the 

r  d  "aS  reconstituted  into  a  tripartite  body  with  three' members 

om  the  public  three  from  labor,  and  three  from  industrv 

Accortlmg  to  General  Order  No.  13  setting  up  the  tripartite  Board 

r  thJale  AdJ!;st™ent  Board  would  be  subject  both  to  the  provisions 
.the  ^age  Stabdization  Agreement  of  May  22  1942  and  to  the  ™ 

fWage  f abdization  w  i" 

(  )  brackets  of  sound  and  tested  going  rates”  could  not 
used  m  appratsmg  adjustments  in  the  rates  of  worked  onbuMng 
nstruction  projects;  (b)  the  benefits  of  the  “Little  Steel”  w  f 
»uid  be  available  to  employees  in  the  const  uc&n  nd  st  y  cTtt 
age  Adjustment  Board  may  approve  adjustments  neci's^  t 
>k  bS,ieS  h  ^  °ni,™g;  a"d  W)  dl  adjustments^^ 

iiustmen, 

-  & 

he  fundamental  procedures  and  policies  for  adjusting  construction 
f  ra  es  [emained  substantially  unchanged  up  to  November  9  1946 
bough  the  principles  and  procedures  by  which  waee^n’  I  ’ 

iCTelsduSS  theJUStCd  „Changed  materially  rigbt  after  VJ-day. 

b  the  war,  all  wage  adjustments  were  subject  to  direct 
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control,  Executive  Order  No.  9599,  issued  August  18,  1945,  permitted 
all  but  construction  employers  to  make  wage  increases  of  any  amount 
without  governmental  approval,  provided  the  increases  weie  not 
used  as  a  basis  for  price  increases  or  increase  in  the  cost  of  goods  or 
services  furnished  the  United  States  under  procurement  agency  con¬ 
tracts.  All  decreases  continued  under  control.  By  Executive  Order 
No.  9651  (October  30,  1945)  the  Price  Administrator  was  authorized 
to  take  even  unapproved  wage  or  salary  increases  into  account  for 
price  purposes,  after  such  increases  had  been  in  effect  for  at  least  6 
months.  Wage  adjustments  which  would  be  used  immediately  as 
bases  for  applying  for  price  relief  remained  subject  to  control  under 
certain  regulations  and  standards  set  forth  by  the  President  or  by  the 
Stabilization  Administrator.  The  National  War  Labor  Board  was 
succeeded,  on  its  termination  December  31,  1945,  by  the  National 
Wage  Stabilization  Board,  which  took  over  all  of  the  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  NWLB,  including  those  relating  to  the  Wage  Adjust¬ 
ment  Board. 

The  question  was  inevitably  posed  as  to  why  it  was  necessary  to 
obtain  approval  for  all  wage-rate  increases  in  construction  when  other 
industries  had  been  partially  relieved  of  this  necessity.  The  answer 
was  that  Government  wage  policy  was  construed  actually  to  be  the 
same  for  all  industries,  but  that  in  adapting  the  new  stabilization 
policy  to  construction,  the  conclusion  was  reached  by  Government 
stabilization  officials  that  any  wage  increase  in  construction  would 
result  in  an  actual  or  potential  price  increase.  It  was,,  therefore, 
concluded  that  control  over  all  wage  changes  should  remain  m  force. 
Labor  costs  are  of  course  a  large  part  of  construction  costs  and  it  was 
reasoned  that  job  estimates,  which  invariably  reflect  prevailing  wage 

rates,  would  rise  as  wage  rates  rose.  .  _  . 

In  applying  the  principles  of  stabilization  to  the  building  industry, 
the  Wage  Adjustment  Board  steered  a  moderate  course.  Until  gen¬ 
eral  wage  controls  were  relaxed  after  VJ-day,  wage  increases  on  con¬ 
struction  were  kept  within  the  bounds  of  the  Little  Steel  formula 
15  percent  of  the  January  1,  1941  wage  rate— except  in  rare  cases 
vitally  affecting  war  production,  and  such  cases  were  subject  to  review 
and  approval  of  the  Director  of  Economic  Stabilization.  After 
August  1945,  the  principal  criterion  applied  in  determining  the  valid- 
ity*of  construction  wage  increases  was  the  equalizing  of  intercrafi 
and  interarea  inequities.  Adjustments  were  also  authorized  t( 
eliminate  substandard  wages  and  to  compensate  for  the  nse  in  cos' 

f  living 

Between  expiration  of  the  Stabilization  Act,  June  30,  1946,  ant 
approval  of  the  Price-Control  Extension  Act  on  July  25,  1946,  wage 
as  well  as  prices  were  not  legally  subject  to  Government  contro. 
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Durng  this  interim  period,  while  awaiting  congressional  action  and 
evidential  approval  of  a  stabilization  policy,  the  Wage  Adjustment 

“  hold-the-hne  policy7’ As  soo/as  Z  Wee- 
Control  Extension  Act  was  passed,  the  Board  issued  a  statement 
requmng  a  roll-back  of  construction  wages  to  the  June  30,  1940  level 
making  August  10  1946,  the  deadline  for  the  roll-back,  and  suggesting 
that  applications  for  increases  which  had  been  made  duriL  hf 
interim  period  be  filed  immediately.  The  result  was  an  avalanche 
of  an .  average  of  225  cases  a  week  during  the  6  weeks  ending  Septembt 
'  ‘  e  weekly  number  of  cases  received  in  the  Board  was 

even  greater,  however,  during  the  spring  period,  when  new  contracts 
are  usually  negotiated,  so  that  the  number  stood  at  well  over  250  a 
week  during  late  April  and  the  first  half  of  May.  In  October  cases 
were  received  at  the  rate  of  100  to  175  a  week  ’  cases 

The  requests  made  of  the  Board  were,  in  most  instances  for  area 
ra  es  Authorizations  for  adjustment  by  the  Wage  Adjustment 
Board  were  generally  of  two  types.  First,  an  individual  ad  ustmen 
in  response  to  an  application,  affecting  only  those  ern/ojerS  ^nZry 
to  the  application,  and,  second,  an  adjustment  of  an  area  rate  which 
as  general  application  and  may  be  adopted  by  any  contractor  in 

eflZri’  reT  r  0t  lliS  PrevioUS  wage  history.  C  policy 
reflected  m  the  latter  type  of  authorization  was  of'  comparatively 

recent  origin,  having  been  adopted  by  the  Board  in  May  1946  *  Y 

■inn  Wage  and  Saliary  COntroIs>  deluding  those  in  building  construe 
mdMbp6 W rem^ved  on  November  9,  1946,  by  Executive  Order  9801 
tnd  the  Wage  Adjustment  Board  has  since  ceased  operations. 

Union  Scales  of  Wages  and  Hours  by  Cities  and  Trades 

a  Effect  on  My^l^Zndlly  TfSf?  W  “d  ',0UrS  per 

the  “  eC“Ve  “ni0n  SCale  in  eaCh  °f  the  75  Cities  “cIuded 

tese  situations  were  found  simultaneously.  Wliele  mZ  llisn  one 
r„rsed  r,CffeCtiVe  WWe  liSted-  “d  the  letters  1b  C  elc 

the  —nee  or  the 

Table  14  gives  the  rate  changes  between  July  1,  1946,  and  January 
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Table  13. —  Union  scales  of  wages  for  building  trades  in  75  cities,  July  1,  1946,  and 

July  1,  1945 


ATLANTA,  GA. 

[Hours  per  week,  40,  unless  otherwise  indicated] 


Rate  per  hour — 

July  1, 
1946 

July  1, 
1945 

$1,625 

$1,500 

1.750 

1.580 

1.375 

1.2.50 

1.625 

1.500 

1.650 

1.500 

1.  655 

1.  525 

1.350 

1.150 

1.  350 

1.150 

1. 600 

1.500 

1. 350 

1.150 

.  1. 350 

1.150 

1.600 

1.500 

.  1. 350 

.800 

1.  350 

1.150 

.  1. 350 

.800 

1.350 

1.150 

1.  350 

1. 150 

1.000 

1.500 

1.350 

1.  150 

.  1.600 

1.  500 

.  1.375 

1.250 

Classifications 


Journeymen 


Asbestos  workers . . 

Bricklayers 1 . . . 

Carpenters  1 . . - . 

Cement  finishers - . - 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen)1... 

Elevator  constructors - 

Engineers— power  equipment  op¬ 
erators: 

Air  compressors . . 

Bulldozers _ 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines . . 

Graders,  motor... . . 

Hoists: 

1  drum... - - 

2  or  more  drums - 

Mixers: 

10S  or  smaller - 

Larger  than  10S - 

Pumps _ 

Rollers _ _ 

Scrapers - - 

Shovels. . . . 

Tractors - - - - 

Trenching  machines . — 

Glaziers.. . - . . 


Classifications 


Rate  per  hour- 


July  1, 
1946 


Journeymen — Continued 
Lathers: 

Metal _ _ 

Wood . . . 

Marble  setters. . 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers . 

Painters 1 - - - - 

Paperhangers  1 . — . 

Plasterers - - 

Plumbers  ■ . . . 

Roofers: 

Composition.. . . 

Slate  and  tile . . 

Sheet-metal  workers . . 

Sign  painters - - 

Steam  fitters _ _ — 

Stonemasons  1 - 

Structural-iron  workers  1 - 

Rodmen 1 - - - 

Tile  layers . . . — 

Helpers  and  laborers 

Bricklayers’  tenders . . 

Building  laborers  >...  - 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers. . 

Plasterers’  laborers - 

Plumbers’  laborers - 


July  1, 
1945 


$1. 625 
1.375 
1.675 
1.675  i 
1.375 
1.375 
1.625 
1.750 

1.125 
1. 125 
1.400 
1.500 
1.7.50 
1.750 
1.625 
1.375 
1.675 


.850 
.750 
1. 160 
.850 
.750 


$1,500 

1.125 

1.580 

1.580 

1.250 

1.250 

1.500 

1.550 

1.125 
1.125 
1.250 
1.500 
1.550 
1.580 
1.  500 
1.250 
1.580 


.750 

.650 

1.060 

.750 

.650 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


$1.  850 

$1,688 

Journeymen — Continued 

Lathers... - - 

1.750 

1.900 

1.750 

1.750 

Marble  setters . . . - . 

1.675 

1.438 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers - 

1.  725 

1.500 

Painters _ 

1.850 

1.650 

Structural  steel . . - 

1.810 

1.720 

Paperhangers.. - - 

1.625 

1.500 

Plasterers  l..- . — . 

Plumbers . - - - - 

Roofers: 

1.950 

1.800 

Composition _ _ — . 

Foremen. . . 

1.  425 

1.375 

Slate  and  tile . . . 

1.  950 

1.800 

Sheet-metal  workers - 

1.625 

1.950 

1.500 

Steam  fitters _ 

Structural-iron  workers  1 - 

1.625 

1.500 

Rodmen  1 - - 

i.  you 
1.625 

1.  500 

Helpers  and  laborers 

1. 625 

1.500 

1.950 

1.800 

Bricklayers’  tenders.. . - . 

1.625 

1.500 

Building  laborers - 

.  1. 950 

1.800 

1.375 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers  '... 

1.  425 

1. 100 

1.000 

Plumbers’  laborers - - 

1.950 

1.800 

Terrazzo  workers’  helpers... . - 

.  1. 600 

1.  440 

Tile  layers’  helpers. . . 

Journeymen 


Asbestos  workers. - - -  $}-850 

Boilermakers.. . . 

Bricklayers  >. - - - 

Carpenters  1 . . - . . 

Cement  finishers - - - 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen) - 

Elevator  constructors  ■ . . . 

Engineers— power  equipment  op¬ 
erators: 

Air  compressors - 

When  used  in  banks  com¬ 
prising  a  plant.. . . 

Bulldozers  _ - . 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines . 

Graders: 

Road . - . . 

Elevating . - . 

Hoists: 

1  drum - 

2  drums _ 

Mixers _ _ 

Pumps . . — . 

Rollers: 

On  hot  asphalt - 

Excluding  hot  asphalt. .. 

Shovels . — 

Tractors _ _ ----- 


tachments _ 

Trenching  machines. 
Glaziers . . 


*1. 875 
1.840 
1.500 
1.750 
1.500 
1.625 
1.500 
1.725 
1.850 


1.500 

1.625 

1.705 

1.850 

1.850 

1.525 

1.850 

1.900 

1.900 

1.600 

1.750 


1.050 
.950 
1.270 
1.250 
1.050 
.950 
1. 125 
1.250 


$1,725 

1.500 

1.500 

1.580 

1.300 

1.425 

1.300 

1.725 

1.650 


1.375 

1.500 

1.580 

1.750 

1.625 

1.400 

1.650 

1.750 

1.800 

1.500 

1.580 


.950 

.800 

1.200 

.938 

.950 

.800 

1.050 

.931 


1  For  changes  since  July  1,  1946,  see  appendix. 
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T““  13'~v"io"  0/  75  ^  '•  »«*  - 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


Classifications 


Journeymen 


Asbestos  workers . 

Bricklayers1 _ 

Carpenters _ ”””” 

Cement  finishers  1 _ 

Electricians  (inside  wirenien) 
Engineers— power  equipment  op¬ 
erators:  v 

Air  compressors. 

Bulldozers  >. 


Cranes,  derricks,  and ’drag¬ 
lines. 


power. 


Graders, 

Hoists.. 

Mixers 
Pumps: 

Under  4-inch  and  not 
more  than  3  in  battery. 
4-inch  and  over  and  not 

Rolle  “°re  than  3  in  battery 

Scrapers _ 

Shovels _ 


Rate  per  hour — 

July  1, 

July  1, 

1946 

1945 

$1.  625 

1.  650 

1.375 

1.650 

-  1. 500 

1.375 

1.375 

1.250 

-  1.875 

1.750 

-  1.375 

1.250 

-  1.625 

1.500 

1. 375 

1.250 

1.  375 

1.250 

1.500 

1.375 

1.375 

1. 250  £ 

1.625 

1. 500  £ 

1.875 

_ 

1.750  £ 

3 

Classifications 


Journeymen— Continued 

Engineers— power  equipment  op 
erators— Continued 
Trenching  machines: 

Barber  Greene 

Large  type  - ! 

Lathers _ 

Marble  setters  . 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers 

Painters _ 

Scaffold  ! _ 

Steel  or  spray 

Paperhangers _ 

Plasterers  1 _ 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters  L..... 


Composition 
Slate  and  tile 


Rodmen. 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


Journeymen 

fsbestos  workers 

Iricklayers _ 

Carpenters _ 

Cement  finishers 
electricians  (inside  wirenien)1 
levator  constructors  1 


■ngmeers — power  equipment  op¬ 
erators: 

Air  compressors . 

Bulldozers . . ” 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines . 

Graders . . 

Hoists: 

1  drum... . 

2  drums . 

LeToumeau _ 

Mixers: 

5  bags  or  under _ 

Over  5  bags _ 

Pumps _ 

Rollers . . * . 

Scrapers . III'.'. 

Shovels _ 

Tractors. . . . 

Trenching  machines 

nziers . 

ithers _ i 


Rate  per  hour- 


July  1, 
1946 


$1,625 
1.875 
1.500 
1.800 
1.800 
1.313 
1.438 
1.  500 
1.313 
1.800 
1.700 

1.438 
1.438 
1.600 
1.750 
1.  700 
1.800 
1.500 
1.500 
1.800 


$1,625 

$1,500 

Journeymen— Continued 
Marble  setters 

1. 750 
1.  250 
1.500 
1.  650 
1.630 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers 

$  i .  j 

1.  750 

Painters  1 

1.  750 

Structural  steel  and  swing 
stage. . 

1.  OoO 

_  Spray - 

l  aperh angers. 

Plasterers 

1. 375 

Plumbers- 

1.  0/  D 

1.375 

Roofers: 

Composition 

1. 625 
1.375 

Slate  and  tile  1 

1.450 

1.600 

1.750 

Sheet -metal  workers 

1.500 

1.750 

1.  750 

1.500 

1.750 

1.500 

1.500 

1.750 

1.750 

1.375 

1.625 

Sign  painters 

Steam  fitters 

Stonemasons 

1.938 

1.750 

1. 625 

Structural-iron  workers 

Rodmen. 

1.  375 

Tile  layers. 

1.  625 
1.375 
1.375 
1.625 
1.625 
1.375 

Helpers  and  laborers 
Bricklayers’  tenders 

.850 

Building  laborers  1 

1.750 

1.  500 
1.625 

Plasterers’  laborers 

.850 

.850 

.850 

.850 

1.375 

1.375 

Plumbers’  laborers 

Terrazzo  workers’  helpers 

1  ne  layers’  helpers 

July  1, 
1945 


$1.  500 
1.  750 
1.500 
1.650 
1.650 
1. 125 
1.  250 
1.  250 
1.  125 
1.  650 
1.500 

1.438 
1.438 
1.438 
1.  500 
1.500 
1.650 
1.  500 
1.500 
1. 650 


$1.  750 
1.500 
1.375 

1.500 
2.  375 
1.375 
1.650 
1.750 

1.  125 
1.250 
1.400 
1.500 
1.  750 
1.750 
1.625 
1.  450 
1.500 


.700 
.600 
.  700 
.700 
.  700 
.  700 


t  or  4  stories. 


742366° — 46 - 5 
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Table  13. —  Union  scales  of  wages  for  building  trades  in  75  cities,  July  1,  1916,  and 

July  1,  1945 — Continued 

BOSTON,  MASS 


Classifications 


Journeymen 

Asbestos  workers  > -  - . -- 

Boilermakers . - - - 

Bricklayers... . - . -■ 

Carpenters  1 . - 

Cement  finishers  1 — - 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen)  — 

Elevator  constructors  1 . . 

Engineers— power  equipment  op¬ 
erators: 

Air  compressors.. . . 

Bulldozers..  . 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines . 

Graders. . 

Hoists: 

1  or  2  drums.  . 

3  drums _ 

Mixers . . 

Pumps. . . 

Rollers _ 

Scrapers  . . . 

Shovels _ 

Tractors... . —  - . 

Trenching  machines - 

Glaziers. . - . 

Lathers  1 . . . - 

Machinists... . . . . 

Marble  setters - - - 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers  . 

Painters  - 

Plasterers _ - _ - 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters  1 . 


Rate  per  hour—  i 

F 

Classifications 

July  1, 
1946 

July  l, 
1945 

$1,725 

$1.  675 

Journeymen — Continued 
Roofers: 

1 .  750 

1.  650 

Composition'  . - . 

1.995 

1.600 

1.668 

1.  725 
1.500 
1.625 

Waterproof  and  damp-proof.  _ 

Sheet-metal  workers . 

1.900 

1.  725 

Sign  painters... . . . 

1.  740 

1.650 

Letterers . . . 

1.  650 

1.500 

Pictorial  .  . . 

Steam  fitters . . . 

Sprinkler  fitters . 

1.  650 

1.500 

Stonecutters: 

2.  025 

1.875 

Outside . . - . 

1.  650 

1.500 

Carvers: 

1.650 
2.  025 

1.  500 

Outside . . 

1.875 

1.500 

1.  500 
1.500 
1.500 
1.875 

Artificial  stone  patchers: 

1 . 650 

1.  650 

1.650 

Structural-iron  workers . . 

.  1.650 

1.500 

Helpers  and  laborers 

1.580 
1. 800 

1.  500 
1.667 

Bricklayers’  tenders  '.  . 

1  750 

1.  500 

Building  laborers *  1 . . .  - 

1.  875 

1.725 

Composition  roofers’  helpers  1  . . .  j 

l.  875 

1.  725 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers  1 

1.625 

1.438 

Marble  setters’  helpers  . . . 

2.  000 

1.677 

Plasterers’  laborers - 

1.875 

1.  675 

Sprinkler  fitters’  helpers  - 

Terrazzo  workers’  helpers  1 . 

Tile  layers’  helpers. .  . . 

Rate  per  hour — 


$1. 650 

$1,600 

1.650 

1.500 

1.500 

1.500 

1.725 

1.725 

1.500 

1.315 

1.470 

1.470 

1.800 

1.  615 

1.  725 

1.650 

1.750 

1.580 

1.575 

1.375 

1.725 

1.  500 

1.725 

1.500 

1.925 

1.  725 

1.375 

1.050 

1.725 

1.250 

1.995 

1.  725 

1.  850 

1.  725 

1.850 

1.  725 

1.875 

1.625 

1. 150 

1.000 

1.150 

1.000 

1.100 

1.  050 

1.220 

1.150 

1.250 

1.150 

1.400 

1.250 

1.100 

.950 

1.250 

1.  150 

1.250 

1. 150 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Journeymen 

Asbestos  workers . 

Boilermakers . . . . 

Bricklayers . - . 

Carpenters- . . 

Millwrights . - . 

Cement  finishers - 

Swing  scaffold - 

Machine  operators 

Swing  scaffold - 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen) 

Elevator  constructors - - 

Engineers— power  equipment  op¬ 
erators: 

Air  compressors.  - 

Bulldozers  - 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines. - - 

Graders,  power - 

Hoists — . 

LeTourneau - - 

Mixers,  Vi  cu.  yd.  or  over 

Pumps - 

Rollers _ 

Shovels. . . 

Tractors . . . — 

Trenching  machines . 

Glaziers . — . . 

Lathers 1 - - 

Marble  setters ' -  - 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers 


$2.  000 

$1,750 

2.  000 

1.750 

2.  075 

1.750 

1.850 

1.600 

1.950 

1.700 

1.830 

1.  580 

2.080 

1.750 

2.  013 

1.650 

2.  288 

1.900 

2.000 

1.750 

1.  925 

1.750 

1.  625 

1.375 

1.  500 

1.  250 

2.000 

1.  750 

1.875 

1.625 

1.835 

1.585 

1.875 

1.625 

1.750 

1.500 

1  750 

1.875 

1.  625 

2.  000 

1.750 

1 . 500 

1.250 

1.875 

1.625 

1.  550 

1.  550 

2.  000 

1.750 

1.  875 

1.500 

1.825 

1.375 

Journey  men— Continued 

Painters . 

Spray  and  structural  steel 

Swing  stage - 

Paperhangers . . . . 

plo ctprprc  _ _ _ 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters.  - 

Roofers: 

Composition - - 

Residential . . 

Slate  and  tile . . 

Sheet-metal  workers - - 

Sign  painters _ 

Pictorial . 

Steam  fitters. . . - . 

Sprinkler  fitters. . . . 

Stonecutters - 

Building  fitting - 

Stonemasons . . . . 

Structural-iron  workers...  .. 

Rodmen . 

Sheeters— iron  workers  . 
Tile  layers . . 


Helpers  and  laborers 

Bricklayers’  tenders - 

Building  laborers - - 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers 

Marble  setters’  helpers - 

Plasterers’  laborers . . 

Terrazzo  workers’  helpers 
Tile  layers’  helpers. . 


$1.  750 

$1,500 

2.000 

2.000 

2.000 

1.750 

1.750 

1.  500 

2.000 

1.750 

2.000 

1.750 

1.750 

1.450 

1.700 

1.400 

1.900 

1.600 

1.850 

1.600 

1.725 

1.  .500 

1.810 

1.600 

2.000 

1.750 

1.750 

1.  .580 

1.7.50 

1.500 

2.000 

1.750 

2.075 

1.750 

2.000 

1.750 

2.000 

1.750 

2.  250 

2.000 

1.825 

1.375, 

1.250 

1.000 

1.  250 

1.000 

1.350 

1.225 

1.275 

.900 

1.  350 

1.100 

1.275 

900 

1.275 

.900 

1  For  changes  since  July  1,  1946,  see  appendix. 
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T““ I3'  “““ °s 75 c,,ia • '•  °'‘j 

BUTTE,  MONT. 


Classifications 


Journeymen 


Asbestos  workers _ 

Bricklayers  1 . . 

Carpenters . IIIIIII 

Cement  finishers . HHH 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen)2 

Elevator  constructors _ 

Engineers — power  equipment  op 
erators: 

Air  compressors _ _ 

Bulldozers _ 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines . 

Oraders . . 

Hoists: 

1  drum . . 

2  drums  or  more _ II 

LeTourneau: 

Single . . . 

In  tandem . . 

Mixers: 

Less  than  4  bags . . 

4  bags  or  over _ 

Pumps: 

6  inches  or  less . 

Over  6  inches _ 

Rollers . . II 

On  all  types  of  finishing 

Scrapers . . . 

Shovels _ IIIIIH" 

y*  yd.  or  less . . I 


Rate  per  hour —  \ 


July  1, 
1946 


1  $2.  000 
2  1.  850 
*  1. 833 
2  2.000 
2 1.833 
1.880 


1.400 

1.700 

1.  650 
1.650 

1.650 

1.650 

1.700 
1. 850 

1.400 

1.650 

1. 150 
1.400 
1.  650 
1.650 
1.700 
1.850 
1.650 


July  1, 
1945 


2  $2. 000 
*  1.850 

2  1.  500 
2  2.000 

3  1.833 
1.600 


1.125 

1.500 

1.500 

1.500 

1.  250 
1.500 

1.500 

1.750 

1.  250 
1.500 

1.000 
1.  250 
1.  250 
1.500 
1.500 
1.500 
1.500 


Classifications 


Journeymen — Continued 

Engineers — power  equipment  op¬ 
erators — Continued 

Tractors _ _ 

Trenching  machines 

Glaziers . . 

Lathers _ IIIIIII  ' 

Marble  setters... _ HI 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers 

Painters . . 

Paperhangers _ HIIII 

Plasterers  -  _ _ _ _ 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters  ' 

Roofers,  composition 

Sheet-metal  workers . I_ 

Sign  painters _ 

Steam  fitters  1 _ 

Stonemasons _ IIIIIII 

Structural-iron  workers  1 

Rodmen . . "‘I 

Tile  layers _ _ II 


Rate  per  hour— 


July  1,  [  July  1, 
1946  1945 


Helpers  and  laborers 

Bricklayers’  tenders. . 

Building  laborers.. . . 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers 
Marble  setters’  helpers 

Plasterers' laborers _ 

Terrazzo  workers’  helpers . 

Tile  layers’ helpers... 


CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 


Journeymen 


ibestos  workers . 

)ilermakers._ . II 

•icklayers  1 .  I 

upentors ' _ _ IIIIII 

iment  finishers _ I II 1 1 

ectricians  (inside  wiremenji.  II 

evator  constructors _ 

aziers _ _ _ 

Inters _ 

Spray _ IIIIII 

Stage . . . 

Steel _ HI! 

perhangers .  . 

tsterers  1 . .  . 

imbers  1 _ IIIIII 

ofers: 

Composition. . . . 

Slate  and  tile _ 


$1.  625 
1  625 
1.  650 
1.  250 

1.2.50 

1.6.50 
1.  525 
1.375 
1.  375 
1.  625 
1.  500 
1.500 
1.375 
1.650 
1.750 

1.2.50 

1.500 


$1,500 
1.500 
1.500 
1.  2.50 
1.  150 
1.500 
1.  250 
1. 125 
1.  12.5 
1.  375 
1.375 
1.  250 
1.  1,50 
1.500 
1.750 

1.250 

1.2.50 


For  change  since  July  1,  1946,  see  appendix. 
Hours  per  week,  30. 

Hours  per  week,  48. 


Journeymen — Continued 


Sheet-metal  workers _ 

Metal  cutters _ 

Sign  painters _ 

Steam  fitters _ HI 

Structural-iron  workers  1 
Rodmen  1 _ 


Helpers  and  laborers 

Bricklayers’  tenders . 

Building  laborers 
Composition  roofers’  helpers 

Plasterers’  laborers _ 

Plumbers’  laborers _ II 

Steam  fitters’  helpers _ 


$1,500 
1.  500 
1.  500 
1.750 
1.  500 
1.260 


.8.50 
.750 
.  7.50 
.8.50 
.750 
.750 


$1,700 

$1.  500 

1.700 

1.500 

1.625 

1.  500 

2  2.000 

2  2.  000 

1.8.50 

1.  850 

1.8.50 

1.8.50 

1.625 

1.  500 

1.625 

1.500 

2  2.  000 

2  2.000 

2  2.  083 

2  2.  083 

3  1.375 

3  1.  250 

1-750 

1.  500 

1.  625 

1.  500 

2  2.  083 

2  2.  083 

2  1.  850 

2  1. 850 

1.500 

1.500 

1.500 

1.  500 

1.850 

1.  850 

2  1.  500 

3  1.333 

3  1.  100 

3. 919 

1.320 

1.  120 

2  1.  500 

1.  333 

2  1.  500 

1.  333 

2  1.  500 

1.  333 

1.  500 

1.333 

$1,250 
1.  500 
1.375 
1.  750 
1.500 
1.250 


.600 

.500 

.600 

.600 

.750 

.750 


Table  13. —  Union  scales  of  writes  for  building  trades  in  75  cities,  July  1,  1946,  and 

July  1,  1945 — Continued 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 


Rate  per  hour — 

July  1, 
1946 

July  1, 
1945 

$1. 750 

$1,625 

1 . 760 

1.625 

2.  000 

1.750 

1.625 

1.500 

1.625 

1.625 

1.  500 

1.250 

1.750 

1.625 

1.625 

1.625 

1.450 

1.375 

1.550 

1.375 

1.800 

1.625 

1.550 

1.375 

1.800 

1.375 

1.800 

1.625 

1.450 

1.125 

1.550 

1.375 

.  1.300 

1.  125 

1.4.50 

1.375 

1.800 

1.625 

1.  550 

1.375 

1.800 

1.625 

1.400 

1.250 

Classifications 


Journeymen 


Asbestos  workers . . 

Boilermakers . — . . 

Bricklayers . . 

Carpenters  1 — . . 

Millwrights  1 - 

Cement  finishers . . . 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen) 

Elevator  constructors - 

Engineers  —  power  equipment 
operators: 

Air  compressors . 

Bulldozers . . 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines - - - 

Graders . . 

Hoists: 

1  drum . . . 

2  drums _ 

Mixers: 

1  bag  and  under . . 

Over  1  bag _ 

Pumps . - . . 

Rollers . . - . . 

Shovels.-. . . 

Tractors - - 


ing. 

Glaziers.. 


Classifications 

Rate  per  hour— 

July  1, 
1946 

July  1, 
1945 

Journeymen— Continued 

Lathers  . . . . -- 

$1,381 

$1,375 

Marble  setters - - - 

1.750 

1.  .500 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers - 

1.750 

1.500 

Painters* 1 2 - - - 

1.500 

1.  500 

Spray. . . . . 

2.000 

2.000 

Papcrhangers  1 . . . . 

1.500 

1.500 

1.  725 

1.  500 

Plumbers.. . - . 

1.850 

1.625 

Roofers: 

Composition . . 

1.375 

1.  250 

Slate  and  tile. _ _ 

1. 375 

1. 250 

Sheet-metal  workers - 

1.563 

1.375 

1. 625 

1.400 

Steam  fitters - - - - 

1.8.50 

1.625 

Stonemasons _ 

2.000 

1.750 

Structural-iron  workers.. . 

1.875 

1.625 

Rodmen.. . — 

1.725 

1.  500 

Tile  layers . — . . 

1.  750 

1.500 

Helpers  and  laborers 

Bricklayers’  tenders: 

On  mortar  box . . . 

1.050 

1.  000 

On  wheel  barrow . . 

1.050 

.900 

Building  laborers  1 - 

.900 

.  750 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers  1... 

1. 140 

1. 140 

1.050 

.900 

Plumbers’  laborers - - 

.900 

.750 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


Journeymen 

$1.  500 

$1,375 

1.625 

1.375 

1.250 

1.000 

1.625 

1. 125 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen) - 

1.375 

1.450 

1.250 

1.310 

1.000 

.900 

1.500 

1.500 

1.500 

1.500 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers  1 - 

1.500 

1.250 

1.500 

1.035 

Spray,  bridge, structural  steel, 

1.375 

1.300 

i  For  changes  since  July  1,  1946,  see  appendix. 


Journeymen — Continued 

$1,375 

Plasterers  ■ - - - 

1.750 

$1,375 

Plumbers  1 _ 

1.500 

1.500 

Sheet-metal  workers . - 

1.500 

1.  250 

Steam  fitters  . . 

1.500 

1.  500 

Stonemasons . . 

1.625 

1. 375 

Structural-iron  workers . 

1.  500 

1.  500 

1.250 

1.250 

Tile  layers  1 . - . - 

1.500 

1.500 

Helpers  and  laborers 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers - 

1.015 

.917 
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Table  13. —  Union  scales  of  wages  for  building  trades  in  75  cities ,  fitly  1  1916  and 

July  1,  1945 — Continued 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Classifications 


Journeymen 

Asbestos  workers _ _ 

Boilermakers _ III" 

Bricklayers  _ IIIIIII 

Sewer,  tunnel,  etc _ HII 

Carpenters _  _ ' 

Cement  finishers  _ Hill 

Pavement,  curb  and  gutter,. 
Electricians  (inside  wiremen)L-- 

Elevator  constructors  1 _ 

Engineers — power  equipment  op¬ 
erators: 

Air  compressors . . __ 

Bulldozers  _ 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines  . . . . 

Graders: 

Blade  . . . . 

Elevating . 

Koehring _ _ _ 

Patrol  and  weir. . . 

Sub-graders . . 

Form _ _ 

LeToumeau _ _ 

Mixers: 

Over  27E... . 

27  E  or  less _ 

Pumps . . . 

Rollers. . . . I. IIIIIII 

Grade _ _ IIIII 

Shovels,  power _ 

Tractors . . . HI 

Glaziers _ 


Rate  per  hour — 

July  1, 
1946 

Julv  1, 
1945 

Classifications 

.  $1,950 

$1,850 

Journeymen— Continued 
Granite  cutters 

.  1. 950 

1.850 

Lathers. 

.  2. 000 

1.900 

Machinists. 

.  2. 250 

2.  000 

Marble  setters. 

.  1. 9.50 

1.775 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers  1 

.  1.950 

1.  700 

Painters  >... 

2  1.950 

2  1.838 

Paperhangers  1 

1.975 

1.850 

Plasterers _ 

1.910 

1.755 

Plumbers 

1.875 

1.775 

Roofers: 

Composition  __ 

Foremen. . . 

1. 650 

1.550 

Slate  and  tile 

2.250 

2.150 

Sheet-metal  workers 

Sign  painters 

1.350 

1.250 

Steam  and  sprinkler  fitters 
Stonemasons  . 

1.875 

1.775 

Structural-iron  workers 

2.  250 

2. 150 

Finishers. 

1.650 

1.550 

Rodmen... 

1.875 

1.775 

Tile  layers.. 

1.875 

1.775 

1.750 

1.650 

Helpers  and  laborers 

2.250 

2.150 

Bricklayers’  tenders. 

2. 150 

2.000 

Building  laborers 

1.  500 

1.400 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers  1 

2.000 

1.950 

Marble  setters’  helpers 

1.  950 

1.900 

Plasterers’  laborers 

2.250 

2. 150 

Sprinkler  fitters’  helpers 

1.  650 

1.  550 

Terrazzo  workers’  helpers  1 

2. 125 

2.025 

Base-machine  operators  1 

Tile  layers’  helpers 

Rate  per  hour — 

July  1,  July  1, 
1946  1945 


$1,900 

2.000 

1.850 

1.950 

1.850 

1.917 

1.917 

2.000 

1.950 

2.  000 
2.  250 
2.  000 
1.950 
2.000 
1.950 
2.000 
1.950 
1.950 
1.950 
1.950 


1. 300 
1.300 
1.  335 
1.375 
1.  400 
1.220 
1.  350 
1.500 
1.375 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Journeymen 

Asbestos  workers  1 _ 

Boilermakers _ IIIIII 

Bricklayers  . . '..II 

Carpenters _ IIIIIII 

Cement  finishers _ HII 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen) _ 

Elevator  constructors  1 _ 

Engineers— power  equipment 
operators: 

Air  compressors  (plant  opera¬ 
tion)  _ _ 

On  steel  erection _ 

Portable  . . 

Bulldozers . . I 

Cranes  and  draglines. .  II  ~ 

Derricks . . . . 

Graders: 

Power _ 

Elevating  and  blade 
Hoists: 

High  speed . . 

Hoisting  engines . 

Mixers: 

Concrete,  with  capacity 
of  more  than  1  bag,  or 
1-bag  capacity,  with 

side  loaders... . 

Paving,  27  E  and  over  .. 
Pumps,  over  4-inch  capacity 

discharge  . . . 

Rollers,  asphalt  _ IIIIIII’ 

Rollers  (brick  grade,  maca¬ 
dam) . 

Scrapers . IIIIII . 

Shovels . 


.  $1,750 

$1. 625 

-  1. 750 

1. 500 

2. 000 

1.825 

1.  800 

1.  600 

1.  675 

1.550 

1.875 

1.  725 

1.  750 

1.  750 

1.625 

1.500 

1.875 

1.300 

1. 150 

1.  500 

1.375 

1.875 

1.625 

1. 625 

1.500 

1.  500 

1.375 

1.300 

1.150 

1.  625 

1. 375 

1.  500 

1. 300 

1.500 

1. 300 

1.625 

1.500 

1.500 

1.300 

1.500 

1.375 

1.300 

1.625 

1.500 

1.875 

1.625 

Journeymen— Continued 

Engineers— mower  equipment  op 
erators — Continued 

Tractors  _ _ 

Trenching  machines _ 

Glaziers. . . . . 

Lathers  _ IIIII 

Machinists _ IIIIIII  " 

Marble  setters  1 _ IIIIII” 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers 

Painters  . . . . 

Paperhangers _ IIIIHH 

Plasterers  1 _ 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters1""  ~ . 

Roofers- 

Composition.. _ _ 

Slate  and  tile. . . HI 

Precast  slab _ Hill 

Sheet-metal  workers _ 

Sign  painters _ I. 

Steam  fitters... . I 

Stonecutters.. . ...HI 

Stonemasons  i_._ . IIIIIIIHI 

Structural-iron  workers _ 

Rodmcn  . . . 

Tile  layers. . H  I 


i  For  changes  since  July  1,  1946,  see  appendix. 


Helpers  and  laborers 

Bricklayers’  tenders . . 

Building  laborers . IHIII 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers  1 

Marble  setters’  helpers _ 

Plasterers’  laborers . IIII 

Plumbers’  laborers  . IIII 

Terrazzo  workers'  helpers  HIIIII 

Base  grinders . 

Tile  layers’  helpers 


$1,850 
1.700 
1.775 
1.725 
1.  725 
1.  725 
1.825 
1.850 

1.  750 

2.  000 
1.900 

1.  750 

2.  000 
1.850 
1.900 
1.850 
1.  750 
1.850 
1.850 


1.  200 
1.  200 
1.230 
1.  250 
1.295 
1.  220 
1.  200 
1.300 
1.300 


$1. 300 

$1.  150 

1.  625 

1.  500 

1.900 

1.700 

1.775 

1.625 

1.500 

1.500 

1.875 

1.825 

1.  750 

1.575 

1.  700 

1.  550 

1.  700 

1.  550 

1.  875 

1.  750 

1.875 

1.  725 

1.600 

1.425 

1.  600 

1.  500 

1.  725 

1.625 

1.725 

1.  550 

1.  650 

1.400 

1.900 

1.  725 

1.875 

1.825 

1.  875 

1.825 

1.925 

1.725 

1.775 

1.575 

1.750 

1. 575 

1. 300 

1.  100 

1.  100 

.900 

1.  225 

1.  225 

1.  250 

1.  125 

1.300 

I.  100 

1.  250 

1.  100 

1.  250 

.  975 

1  350 

1.  125 

1.  250 

.850 

2  Hours  per  week,  48. 
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Table  13. —  Union  scales  of  wages  for  building  trades  in  75  cities,  July  1,  1946,  and 

July  1,  1945 — Continued 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Classifications 

Rate  pe 

July  1, 
1946 

r  hour — 

July  1, 
1945 

Journeymen 

Asbestos  workers  1 . 

$1,750 

$1,625 

Boilermakers  '. - - 

1.  925 

1.750 

Bricklayers  1 - - 

2.000 

1.875 

Sewer  and  caisson  1 . 

2.  250 

2.125 

Carpenters  1 - - 

1.650 

1.575 

Cement  finishers  1 _ _ 

1.700 

1.575 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen)1 _ 

2.000 

1.875 

Elevator  constructors . . 

1.970 

1.840 

Engineers — power  equipment  op- 

erators: 

Air  compressors: 

Steel  erection  1 _ 

1.875 

1.750 

Plant  operation  1 _  .. 

1.  750 

1.625 

Portable  1 _ _ _ 

1.  425 

1.300 

Bulldozers'.  .  . . 

1.  625 

1.500 

Cranes  and  draglines '. 

2.  000 

1.875 

Derricks  1 . . 

1.875 

1.750 

Graders: 

Power  1 . . 

1.625 

1.500 

Blade  1 . 

1.  425 

1.300 

Hoists: 

High  speed  1 _ _ 

1.750 

1.625 

Hoisting  engines  1 _ 

1.625 

1.500 

Mixers: 

1  bag  capacity,  with  side 

loaders  1 . . . 

1.625 

1.500 

27E  and  over  1 . . 

1.750 

1.625 

Pumps,  over  4-inch  capacity 

discharge  1 . . . . 

1.625 

1.500 

Rollers,  asphalt  1 _ 

1.625 

1.500 

Rollers  (brick,  grade,  macad- 

am) . . . 

1.425 

1.300 

Scrapers  1 _ _ _ 

1.750 

1.625 

Shovels'.  .  . .  .. 

2.  000 

1.  875 

Tractors'  _ _ _ 

1.425 

1.300 

Trenching  machines ' . 

1.750 

1.  625 

Glaziers '.. _ _ 

1.750 

1.625 

Granite  cutters  (outside) _  . 

2.  200 

1.  850 

Inside  (surface  machine) - 

1.531 

1.  250 

Lathers '. _ _ 

2.000 

1.875 

Classifications 

Rate  per  hour — 

July  1, 
1946 

July  1, 
1945 

Journeymen — Continued 

Machinists . . 

$1,750 

$1,625 

Marble  setters ' _ 

1.850 

1.725 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers  1 _ 

1.700 

1.575 

Painters  1 _ _ _ 

1.675 

1.550 

Spray _ _ _ 

2.000 

2.000 

Structural  steel ' . 

1.925 

1.800 

Swing  stage  ' . . . . 

1.7.50 

1.625 

Fresco...  _ 

1.700 

1.575 

Paperhangers  ' . . . . . 

1.675 

1.  550 

Plasterers ' . 

2.000 

1.875 

Plumbers '. _ _ 

1.850 

1.725 

Roofers: 

Composition'..  . . 

1.750 

1.625 

Foremen  and  water- 

proofers ' . . 

1.875 

1.750 

2.000 

1.875 

Sheet-metal  workers ' . 

1.  7.50 

1.625 

Sign  painters. _ _ 

1.950 

1.675 

Steam  fitters '..  _ _ 

1.850 

1.725 

Sprinkler  fitters . . 

1.750 

1.580 

Stonecutters  (outside) _ _ 

1.875 

1.700 

Inside . . . 

1.7.50 

1.575 

Stonemasons '. _ _ 

2.000 

1.875 

Structural-ironworkers' _ _ 

2.000 

1.875 

Sheeters  1 . - . . 

2.250 

2. 125 

Bucker  up1 _ _ 

2.  215 

2.000 

Rodmen  ' . . . 

2.000 

1.875 

Tile  layers  ' _ _ _ 

1.850 

1.725 

Helpers  and  laborers 

Bricklayers’  tenders  1 _ _ 

1.250 

1. 125 

Building  laborers  ' _  _ 

1.250 

1. 125 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers _ 

1.380 

1.290 

Marble  setters'  helpers.  . . 

1.275 

1.150 

Plasterers’  laborers  ' . . . 

1.250 

1  125 

Plumbers’  laborers  '.. . 

1.3.50 

1.225 

Sprinkler  fitters’  helpers . 

1.100 

.950 

Terrazzo  workers’  helpers  '.  _ 

1.275 

1. 150 

Tile  layers’  helpers  ' . . . 

1.  275 

1.150 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Journeymen 

Asbestos  workers.  _ _ _ 

Boilermakers. . . . . 

Bricklayers  1 _ 

Carpenters  1 . . . 

Wharf  and  bridge _ 

Cement  finishers  1 . . 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen)  1 _ 

Elevator  constructors  1 . . . . 

Engineers — power  equipment  op¬ 
erators: 

Air  compressors  (plant  oper¬ 
ation)  > _ _ 

Portable  1 _ _ _ 

Bulldozers  1 _ _ 

Cranes  and  draglines  1 . 

Derricks  1 . . 

Graders: 

Power  1 _ _ - 

Elevating  and  blade  1 - 

Hoists: 

High  speed  1 . 

Hoisting  engines  1 _ 


Journeymen— Continued 

$1,750 

$1,625 

Engineers — power  equipment  op- 

1.750 

1.  500 

erators— Continued 

1.950 

1.750 

Mixers: 

1.500 

1.375 

Concrete,  with  capacity 

1.650 

1.525 

of  more  than  1  bag,  or  1 

1.500 

1.438 

bag  capacity  with  side 

1.625 

1.500 

loaders  ' _ 

$1,500 

$1,300 

1.690 

1.620 

Paving,  27 E  and  over  1 - 

1.625 

1.500 

Pumps,  over  4-inch  capacity 

discharge '—  ...... 

1.500 

1.300 

Rollers,  asphalt ' _ 

1.500 

1.375 

1.625 

1.500 

Scrapers  ' - - - 

1.625 

1.500 

1.300 

1.150 

Shovels  1 . . . . 

1.875 

1.625 

1.500 

1.375 

Tractors  ' - - - 

1.300 

1.150 

1.875 

1.625 

Trenching  machines'.. . 

1.625 

1.500 

1.625 

1.500 

Lathers  ‘ _ _ _ 

1.650 

1.550 

Marble  setters..  _ _ 

1.675 

1.375 

1.500 

1.375 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers . . 

1.500 

1.250 

1.300 

1.150 

Painters  ' - - 

1.450 

1.375 

Structural  steel  and  spray  '... 

1.625 

1.550 

1.625 

1.  500 

Paperhangers . .  . 

1.450 

1.375 

1.  500 

1.300 

Plasterers _ _ 

1.925 

l-75j 

1  For  changes  since  July  1,  1946,  see  appendix. 
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Table  13. —  Lnion  scales  of  wages  for  building  trades  in  75  cities,  July  1  1946  and 

July  1,  1945 — Continued 


Columbus,  OHIO — continued 


Classifications 

Rate  per  hour — 

July  1, 
1946 

July  1, 
1945 

Journeymen— Continued 

Plumbers. . 

$1.  750 

$1,580 

Roofers: 

Composition . 

1.500 

1.375 

Foremen . 

1.600 

1.  475 

Slale  and  tile _ 

1.500 

1.375 

Sheet-metal  workers 

1.750 

1.  500 

Sign  painters. . 

1.500 

1.750 

1.375 

1.  580 

Steam  fitters . 

Stonecutters . 

1  375 

1.250 

1.  750 

Stonemasons _ 

1.875 

Structural-iron  workers.. 

1.875 

1.  625 

Rodmen... 

1.875 

1.625 

1.625 

1.500 

Tile  layers _ 

Classifications 

Rate  per  hour — 

July  1, 
1946 

July  1, 
1945 

Helpers  and  laborers 

Bricklayers’  tenders  L._ 

$1,000 

$0.  925 

Building  laborers  1 

.925 

.  800 

Composition  roofers’  helpers. 

.925 

.800 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers  1 

1.  180 

1. 130 

Plasterers’  laborers  L 

1.000 

.925 

DALLAS,  TEX. 


Journeymen 


Asbestos  workers. _ _ 

Home  insulators _ 

Bricklayers  • . . . 

Carpenters  1 . . . 

Cement  finishers  1 . V.'.V. 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen)  i. . 

Elevator  constructors . . 

Engineers — power  equipment  op¬ 
erators: 

Air  compressors  1 _ 

Bulldozers  1 . . .1111 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines  1 _ _ 

Graders: 

Self-propelled  * . 

Towed _ 

Hoists: 

1  drum  1 . . 

2  drums  1 . . . 

LeToumeau  1 . . 

Mixers: 

Less  than  14  cubic  feet 

14  cubic  feet  or  over  1 _ 

Pumps  1 _ _ 

Rollers  *. . . ”” 

Scrapers: 

3  cubic  yards  or  less  1 _ 

Over  3  cubic  yards  1 _ 

Shovels  1 _ _ 

Tractors  1 . ”11111111 

Trenching  machines  > _ 


Journeymen— Continued 


$1.  750 

$1,625 

Glaziers... 

1.375 

1.  250 

Lathers . . 

1.938 

1.  725 

Marble  set  ters i 

1.425 

1.250 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers  i 

1.  565 

1.440 

Painters  i _ 

1.750 

1.625 

Spray  or  stage  1  . 

1.760 

1.600 

Paperhangers.. 

Plasterers  i  _ 

Plumbers  i 

1.375 

1.250 

Roofers: 

1.625 

1.500 

Composition  i 

Slate  and  tile 

1.625 

1.500 

Sheet-metal  workers 

Sign  painters  . . 

1.625 

1.500 

Steam  fitters  i  . 

1.375 

1.250 

Stonemasons  i . . 

Structural-iron  workers  1 

1.375 

1.250 

Rodmen  1 

1.625 

1.500 

Tile  layers  > . . 

1.625 

1.500 

Helpers  and  laborers 

1.375 

1.250 

1.625 

1.500 

Bricklayers’  tenders 

1.375 

1.250 

Building  laborers  L 

1.375 

1.250 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers 
Plasterers’  laborers i 

1.375 

1.250 

Plumbers’  laborers 

1.625 

1.500 

1.625 

1.500 

1.375 

1.250 

1.625 

1.500 

$1.  500 
1.875 
1.750 
1.750 
1.425 
1.625 
1.425 
1.750 
1.750 

1.275 
1.  500 
1.750 
1.500 
1.750 
1.  938 
1.  625 
1.375 
1.750 


1.000 
.800 
1.  230 
1.000 
.800 


$1,125 
1.625 
1.625 
1.625 
1.250 
1.500 
1.  250 
1.625 
1.625 

1.150 
1.375 
1.625 
*  1.  250 
1.625 
1.725 
1.500 
1.250 
1.625 


.700 

.700 

1.120 

.700 

.700 


•  x-ui  ciianges since  ju 
1  Hours  per  week,  44. 
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Table  13. —  Union  scales  of  wages  for  building  trades  in  75  cities,  July  1,  1946,  and 

July  l,  1945 — Continued 

DAYTON,  OHIO 


Classifications 


Journeymen 

Asbestos  workers  i._ . 

Boilermakers _ _ _ 

Bricklayers 1 _ 

Carpenters. . . . 

Cement  finishers . . 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen) _ 

Elevator  constructors _ 

Engineers — power  equipment  op¬ 
erators: 

Air  compressors ' _ 

On  steel  erection _ 

Bulldozers  i _ 

Cranes  and  draglines  i._  .  ... 

Derricks  i _ _ 

Graders: 

Power  1 _ 

Hoists: 

High  speed  1 . . . 

Hoisting  engines  i . 

Mixers: 

Concrete,  with  capacity  of 
more  than  1  bag  or  1  bag 
capacity  with  side  load¬ 
ers  ■ . .  _ _ 

Paving  27E  and  over 1 _ 

Pumps,  over  4-inch  capacity 

discharge  1 . . 

Rollers,  asphalt 1 _ 

Scrapers  1 _ 

Shovels  • _ 

Trenching  machines  i _ 

Glaziers 1 . . . . 


Rate  per  hour — 

Classifications 

Rate  per  hour — 

July  1, 
1946 

July  1, 
1945 

July  1, 
1946 

July  1, 
1945 

Journeymen — Continued 

$1,625 

$1.  500 

Lathers.  _  .  _ _ 

$1.  900 

$1. 725 

1.750 

1. 650 

Marble  setters _ _  _  . 

'1.750 

1.625 

2.  025 

1.850 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers.  _  . 

1.7.50 

1.625 

1.750 

1.575 

Painters.  . . . 

1.625 

1.500 

1.580 

1.425 

Spray _ 

2.000 

2.000 

2.  025 

1.825 

Structural  iron  and  bridge.  . 

1.875 

1.7.50 

1.750 

1.750 

Swing  and  scaffold . . . 

1.625 

1.600 

Paperhangers . . . . 

1.625 

1.  .500 

Plasterers.  . 

1.900 

1.  700 

1.625 

1.500 

Plumbers _ _ 

1.875 

1.650 

1.875 

1.650 

Roofers: 

1.500 

1.350 

Composition . .  ..  . 

1.550 

1.380 

1.875 

1.650 

Foremen _ _  _ 

1.650 

1.480 

1.875 

1.  650 

Slate  and  tile. . . . . 

1.750 

1.  580 

Sheet-metal  workers . . 

1.750 

1.5.50 

1.500 

1.350 

Sign  painters.  _ 

1.8.50 

1.725 

Steam  and  sprinkler  fitters _ _ 

1.875 

1.650 

1.625 

1.500 

Stonemasons _ _ _ 

2.  025 

1.850 

1.500 

1.350 

Structural-ironworkers...  _ 

1.875 

1.725 

Rodmen . . 

1.725 

1.  550 

Tile  layers .  . . . . 

1.750 

1.  625 

Helpers  and  laborers 

1.500 

1.350 

1.625 

1.500 

Bricklayers’  tenders _ _ _ 

1.250 

1.150 

Building  laborers  ' _  _ 

.975 

.850 

1.  500 

1.350 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers  . . 

1.225 

1.225 

1.  500 

1.350 

Marble  setters’  helpers _ 

1.250 

.975 

1.625 

1.500 

Plasterers’  laborers . 

1.250 

1.  150 

1.875 

1.650 

Plumbers’ laborers.. . .  ... 

.975 

.850 

1.625 

1.500 

Terrazzo  workers’  helpers.  _ 

1.250 

.975 

1.550 

1.550 

Tile  layers’  helpers.  .  _ 

1.250 

.975 

DENVER,  COLO. 


Journeymen 

Journeymen — Continued 

Asbestos  workers . . 

$1.  750 

$1,500 

Lathers.  .  ..  ...  . . 

$1,900 

$1.  650 

Boilermakers . . . 

1.750 

1.500 

Machinists..  . 

1.650 

1  430 

Bricklayers.. _ _ _ 

1.980 

1.800 

Marble  setters..  . 

1.900 

1.  650 

2.  230 

2.  050 

1.900 

1.  650 

Carpenters _ 

1.700 

1.500 

Painters  .. 

1. 600 

1.  430 

Cement  finishers. . .  ...  . . 

1.  700 

1.500 

Paperhangers . . 

1.600 

1.  430 

Composition  floor  layers... 

1 . 825 

1.625 

Plasterers  . 

1.900 

1.650 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen).. 

1.850 

1.650 

Plumbers _  _  ... 

1.850 

1.650 

Elevator  constructors. . . 

1.860 

1.650 

Roofers: 

Engineers — power  equipment  op- 

Composition  . 

1.  700 

1.500 

erators: 

Foremen.. . . . . 

1  825 

1.625 

Air  compressors . . 

1.  700 

1.500 

Slate  and  tile.. _ _ 

1.  700 

1.500 

Bulldozers _  .. 

1.700 

1.500 

Sheet-metal  workers . 

1.  700 

1.  625 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag- 

Sign  painters.  . . . 

1.  850 

1  500 

lines . . . 

1.825 

1.  625 

Steam  fitters  . . 

1.850 

1.650 

Graders _ _ _ 

1.700 

Stonecutters  1 . 

1.500 

1  500 

Hoists: 

Stonemasons . . 

1.980 

1  800 

1  drum . . 

1.700 

1.  500 

Structural-iron  workers . 

1.700 

1.500 

2  drums _ 

1.825 

1.625 

Rodmen _ 

1.  700 

1.500 

Mixers: 

Tile  layers. . . . . 

1.900 

1  650 

Under  1  cubic  yard _ 

1.  700 

1.500 

1  cubic  yard  or  over _ 

1.825 

1.625 

Helpers  and  laborers 

Pumps _  _ 

1.  700 

1.500 

1.  700 

1.  M 

Bricklayers’ tenders.. .  . 

1.350 

1  250 

Shovels _ 

1.825 

1.625 

Building  laborers _ 

1. 100 

1  000 

Tractors,  over  35  horsepower. . 

1.700 

1.500 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers _ 

1.300 

1.  135 

Trenching  machines _ 

1.  700 

1.500 

Marble  setters’ helpers  1  ..  .  .. 

1.  100 

1.000 

Glaziers  (outside) _ _ 

1.520 

1.370 

Plasterers’  laborers . 

1.350 

1.250 

Inside _ _ 

1.370 

1.250 

Plumbers’  laborers _ 

1.300 

1. 150 

1.  563 

1.  313 

Terrazzo  workers’  helpers  1 _ 

1.  100 

1.000 

1.  500 

1.250 

Tile  lavers’  helpers  1 _  _ 

1. 100 

1.000 

Surface-machine  operators _ 

1.531 

1.370 

■  For  changes  since  July  1,  1946,  see  appendix. 
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TiB“  13'~Unio"  ”** o/  Tstssaiszt 75 *+ »* - 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


Rate  per  hour- 


Shovels. .  ~" 

Tractors _ _ 

Trenching  machines' 

Glaziers. _ 

Lathers _ 


1.  550 
1.  70(1 
1.  550 
1.700 
1.375 
1.750 


Classifications 

July  1 
1946 

July  1, 
1945 

Journeymen 

Asbestos  workers 

$1,500 

$1,500 

1.  725 

Bricklayers 

Carpenters. 

Cement  finishers 

I.  375 
1.375 
1.500 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen) 
Elevator  constructors  ' 

1.  750 
1.555 

1.550 

1.550 

Engineers  power  equipment’ 
operators: 

Air  compressors 

Bulldozers 

1.475 

1.550 

1.550 

1.475 

1.550 

1.550 

1.475 

Clfm^’  derncks>  and  drag- 

Graders 

Hoists: 

1  drum 

1.550 

1.700 

2  drums 

LeTourneau 

Mixers: 

Under  2  bags 

1.550 

1.700 

1.  150 
1.550 

1.  550 

Paving  type.. 

Pumps: 

3  inches  or  under 

1.150 

1.475 

1.475 

Over  3  inches 

Rollers 

1.475 
1.550 
1.475 
1.550 
1.  250 
1.500 


Classifications 


Journeymen — Continued 

Marble  setters. 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers 

Painters _ 

Spray...""" . 

Paperhangcrs _ 

Plasterers _ 

Plumbers  i _ ”] . . . 

Roofers: 

Composition: 

New  work . . 

Reroofing . . 

Slate  and  tile _ !"" 

Sheet-metal  workers  i_ 

Sign  painters 

Steam  fitters....  . ' 

Stonemasons _ 

Structural-iron  workers 

Rodmen  ._ . 

Tile  layers _ _ _ 


Helpers  and.  laborers 


Bricklayers’  tenders _ 

Building  laborers 

Kfor  constructors’  helpers  V 

Marble  setters’ helpers 

Plasterers’  laborers _ 

Plumbers’ laborers  """ 

Terrazzo  workers’  helpers’ 

Tile  layers’  helpers. 


Rate  per  hour— 


July  1,  July  1, 
1046  1945 


$1,600 
1.600 
1.450 
1.  700 
1.450 
I.  750 
1.750 


1.  150 
1. 150 
1.150 
1.580 
1.450 

1.  750 

2.  000 
1.  700 
1.700 
1.600 


1.050 
1.050 
1.090 
1.050 
1.  175 
1.050 
1.050 
1.050 


$1,430 
1.  430 
1.325 
1.575 
1.325 
1.500 
1.550 


1.  100 
1.000 
1.  150 
1.500 
1.325 
1.550 
1.725 
1.500 
1.  500 
1.430 


.850 

.850 

1.090 

.850 

1.025 

.850 

.850 

.850 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


Isbestos  workers _ 

Home  insulators . 

loilermakers _  "" . 

Iricklayers _ 

’arpenters 

ement  finishers  ’.’."’111111 
lectricians  (inside  wiremen) 
levator  constructors 

opcTators^POWer  equipment 

Air  compressors,  concrete  . 
.building  and  road  construe- 

tion  . . . 

Steel  erection."! 
laziers,  outside 

athers  i . . ' 

Residential.  . "" 

lachinists  . --* 

farble  setters."!!”'""" - 

losaic  and  terrazzo  workers 

Mntersi . 

Spray  and  stage  i 
iperhangers  i__ 

asterers _ ” 

Residential.  _!"’ . . . 

umbers  ■... 


$1,900 

$1.  625 

1.500 

1.375 

1.900 

1.750 

2.  000 

1.725 

1.  750 

1.  500 

1.  725 

1.500 

2.000 

1.850 

1.910 

1.750 

1.438 

1.438 

1.675 

1.675 

2.000 

1.825 

1.  610 

1.438 

1.900 

1.725 

1.  900 

1.  675 

2.000 

1.  750 

1.  900 

1.  725 

1.7.50 

1.  500 

1.725 

1. 500 

1.975 

1.750 

1.725 

1.500 

2.000 

1.725 

1.900 

1.625 

1.900 

1.750  ! 

J oumeymen — Continued 
Roofers: 

Composition . 

Foremen _ 

Slate  and  tile: 

Slaters _ 

Precast  tile.. "I""'" 

Sheet-metal  workers _ 

Sign  painters 
Steam  fitters 

Sprinkler  fitters" . 

Stonemasons _ ! . 

Structural-iron  workers 

Riggers . . 

Rodmen... 

Tile  layers _ 


Helpers  and  laborers 


Bricklayers’  tenders... 

Mortar  mixers  i.. 

Building  laborers  i . . ' 

Etevator  constructors’  helpers  ’ 
Marble  setters’ helpers  i....  ’ 

Plasterers’  laborers 
Sprinkler  fitters’  helpers""." 
1  errazzo  workers’  helpers 


T-iio?aSe'n)aLch,ine  operators  i  625 

Tile  layers’ helpers  i .  ,5™ 


$1,750 

2.050 

2.  050 
1.750 
1.875 
1.950 
2.000 
1.  750 
2.000 
2.000 
1.  750 
1.750 
1.875 


1.150 
1.  250 
1.  150 
1.340 
1.300 
1.500 
1.  100 
1.350 


$1,550 

1.900 

1.  950 
1.  600 
1.  550 
1.  650 
1.  750 
1.580 
1.  725 
1.825 
1.  625 
1.500 
1.675 


1.100 
1.  100 
1.000 
1.225 
1.  125 
1.250 
.950 
1.  150 
1.438 
1.  125 
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Classifications 


Journeymen — Continued 


Glaziers  . . 

Lathers 1  - 

Marble  setters  . 

Painters 

Structural  steel 

Paperhangers - 

Plasterers  . 

plumbers 


Roofers,  composition  1 - 

Foremen  > - 

Sheet-metal  workers. . -- 

Sign  painters . 

Steam  fitters  . 

Stonemasons  >  - -  - 

Structural-ironworkers 

Rodmen- . 

Tile  layers . — 

Helpers  and  laborers 

Bricklayers’  tenders - 

Building  laborers  . -------- 

Elevator  constructors  help 

Plasterers’  laborers  >  - 

Plumbers’  laborers - 


t—  is-vnio.  75  July  '• 


DULUTH,  MINN. 


Classifications 


Journeymen 


July  l, 1  July  1, 
1946  1  1945 


Asbestos  workers 

Boilermakers - 

Bricklayers  i - 

Carpenters - 

Cement  finishers - - - ---- 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen)’ 

Elevator  constructors  - ------ 

Engineers— power  equipment  op¬ 
erators: 

Air  compressors . 

Bulldozers  ... -  -  -  - 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines —  - . - . 

Graders..  .  - 

Elevating —  —  - - 

Motor  patrol  and  pave¬ 
ment _ 

Hoists,  1  drum - 

LeTourneau . 

Mixers,  road - 

14S  and  under  -  - . -- 

Over  14S. . . - 

Pumps . - . 

Rollers: 

Under  8  tons . . 

8  tons  or  over.. . 

Shovels - -  -  -  -- 

Tractors . -~ - 

50  hp.  or  less  without 
power  take-off  ---  - 

Trenching  machines  .. 


$1,500 

$1,200 

1.750 

1.700 

1.625 

1.500 

1.  500 

1.295 

1.325 

1. 150 

1.500 

1.400 

1.490 

1.400 

1.400 

1.200 

1.700 

1.500 

1.850 

1.625 

1.  500 

1.250 

1.550 

1.300 

1.450 

10.978 
1.3.50 
1.500 
1.250 
1.500 
1.250 
1.500 
1.375 
1.000 
1.  200 
1.300 
1.450 
1.375 
1.500 
1.625 
1.375 
1.500 


1 .875 
*  .775 
.980 
1  1.000 
>775 


EL  PASO,  TEX. 


Journeymen 


Asbestos  workers - 

Bricklayers... - - 

Carpenters - - 

Cement  finishers  - - 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen)  — - 
Engineers— power  equipment 
operators: 

Air  compressors - 

Bulldozers. . .  -  - - -  -  -  -  -  - ■ - 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines — 

Graders,  road.. 

Hoists: 

1  drum - 

2  drums. -- 
LeTourneau. -- 
Mixers: 

Under  10S. 

10S  or  over 

Pumps - 

Rollers - 

Shovels 


$1,750 

$1,500 

1.750  , 

1.625 

1.375 

1.250 

1.440 

1.440 

1.750 

1.500  1 

1.000 

1.000 

1.  250 

1.250 

1.500 

1.  500 

1.000 

1.000 

1.250 

1.  250 

1.500 

1.250 

1.000 

1.000 

1.  500 

1.500 

1.000 

1.000 

1.250 

1.500  | 

I 

$1,250 

1.500 


ngineers— power  equipment  op¬ 
erators— Continued 

Tractors - - -  .  ..... 

Trenching  machines - ;  j 

Glaziers  . . 1  750 

Lathers - - - 

Marble  setters - -  - - 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers-- 
Painters - - - 

Spray  and  structural  steel 

Paperhangers . . 

Plasterers  1  - ----- -  - 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters  — 

Sheet-metal  workers - 

Sign  painters - 

Steam  fitters . . 

Stonecutters - -- - 

Structural-iron  workers - 

Rodmen - - — 

Tile  layers - - - 


1.750 

1.750 

1.375 

1.500 

1.625 

1.375 

1.750 

1.750 

1.750 

1.500 

1.750 

1.750 

1.  500 

1.250 

1.  750 


$1,250 
1.500 
1.250 
1.500 
1.625 
1.625 
1.250 
1.375 
1.500 
1.250 
L  625 
1.625 

1.500 
1.25f 
1.625 
1.625 

1.501 
1.25* 
1.62- 


1  For  changes  since  July  1946,  see  appendix. 

2  Hours  per  week,  44. 
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T““  n'~L"‘°n  75  **  '■  »«■  - 


ERIE,  PA. 


Classifications 


Journeymen 


Asbestos  workers. 

Bricklayers  1  . . . 

Carpenters _ 11111111 . 

Cement  finishers  _ . 

On  scaffold  above  3  floors 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen) 
Elevator  constructors 
Engineers— power  equipmen 

operators: 

Air  compressors _ 

Bulldozers _ _ 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag 

lines . . . 

Graders: 

Elevating. . . . 

Power . . 

Hoists: 

1  drum _ 

2  drums . IIIIII"' 

LeTournea’u . . 

Mixers: 

Less  than  1  vard 

Paving _ 

Pumps... . . 

Rollers: 

On  grade . . 

On  finish . 

Scrapers. . . . 

Shovels _ 

Tractors. 


Trenching  machines 
G  aziers 


Rate  per  hour— 

July  1 

July  1, 

1946 

1  1945 

$1,500  i 

1.750 

1.375 

-  1.625 

1.500 

-  1. 775 

1.650 

--  1.750 

1.  500 

1.570 

1.375 

1.500 

1.750 

-  1.750 

1.7.50 

-  1.500 

1.500 

-  1. 375 

£ 

1.375 

1.750 

1.750  1 

1.  625 

1.625 

1.375 

1.375 

1.750 

1. 750  I 

1. 375 

1.375 

1.375 

1.375  B 

1.500 

1.500  |  E 

1.625  | 

1.625  1  A 

1.750 

1.750  .  P 

1.375 

1. 375  P 

1.625 

1. 625  T 

1  1.350 

1.250  T 

Classifications 


Rate  per  hour — 


Journeymen — Continued 

Lathers  '. . 

Marble  setters _ mil " 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers 

Painters _ _ 

Spray  . . . 

Swing . minimi' 

Structural-iron  workers 
Paperhangers. . 


July  l, 
1946 


Composition  ■_ 
Slate  and  tile  i. 


Rodmen. 


Helpers  and  laborers 


LTsing  wheelbarrow 
Using  hod _ 


'  laborers 
'  laborers  . 


$1.  760 
1.700 
1.700 
1.  425 
1.775 
1.  525 
1.  525 
1.425 
1.850 
1.625 

1.375 
1.  375 
1.375 
1.625 
1.  9.50 
1.750 
1.600 
1.700 


1.050 
1. 150 
1.000 
1.  220 
1.  100 
1.  150 
1.  100 
1.100 
1.  100 


July  1, 
1945 


$1.  750 
1.500 
1.500 
1.275 
1.600 
1.400 
1.  500 
1.275 
1.  725 
1.500 

1.250 
1.  250 
1.250 
1.500 
1.  750 
1.675 
1.438 
1.  150 


Asbestos  workers 
Bricklayers  1 
Carpenters  ' 

Wharf,  bridge  and 
wrights1  _ 

Cement  finishers 
Electricians  (inside  wiremen) 

Residential 1 _ 

Elevator  constructors  '_  1111111! 
Engineers— power  equipment  op¬ 
erators: 

Air  compressors: 

Concrete  . 

Steel _ Illim; 

Building  construction  engi¬ 
neers  P.  A  U _ 

Engineers  on  steel  erection. 
Hoad  Construction 
daziers  (outside) 

others _ 

■larble  setters  '1111111111! 
losaie  and  terrazzo  workers 

ainters  ' . . 

Spray  and  swing  stage  ‘ 
aperhangers  ' 


Bricklayers’  tenders  '. 

Mortar  mixers. 

Building  laborers  '_ 

Elevator  constructors'  helpers"' 
Marble  setters’  helpers 
Plasterers’  laborers 
Terrazzo  workers’  helpers." 
Base-machine  operators _ 


.950 
1.050 
.950 
1. 145 
1.300 
1.  100 
1.300 
1.500  ! 
1.300 


■  appendix. 
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Table  13.—  Union  scales  of  wages  for  building  trades  in  75  cities,  July  1,  1946,  and 

July  1,  1945— Continued 


HOUSTON,  TEX. 


Classifications 


Rate  per  hour — 


Julv  1,  July  1, 
1946  I  1945 


Asbestos  workers. 

Boilermakers - - - 

Bricklayers - - - - 

Carpenters - - - 

Cement  finishers . . . . 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen) - 

Elevator  constructors 
Engineers — power  equipment  op¬ 
erators: 

Air  compressors - 

Bulldozers-  - ----- 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines - - . - 

Graders,  road  and  elevating: 

Towed _ 

Self-propelled - 

Hoists: 

1  drum _ 

2  drums - 

Mixers:  ,  .  ,  . 

Less  than  14  cubic  feet... 

14  cubic  feet  or  over - 

Pumps,  larger  than  2  inches . 
Scrapers: 

3  cubic  yards  or  less - 

Over  3  cubic  yards - 

Tractors - 

Trenching  machines - 

Glaziers _ _ 

Lathers - 

Machinists _ 

Marble  setters. . . 


$1. 875 
1.750 
2.  000 
1.625 
1.625 
1.875 
1.  875 


1.500 

1.750 

1.  750 

1.500 

1.750 

1.500 

1.750 

1.500 

1.750 

1.500 

1.500 
1.750 
1.500 
1.  750 
1.  500 
1.875 
1.625 
1.750 


Journeymen 


$1,625 
1.500 
1.725 
1.375 
1.  500 
1.625 
1.  625 


1.250 

1.500 

1.500 

1.  250 
1.500 

1.250 
1.  500 

1.250 
1.  500 
1.  250 

1.  250 
1.500 
1.  250 
1.500 
1.250 
1.  625 
1.  625 
1.580 


Journeymen — Continued 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers - 1  (50 

Spray  stage  and  steel  spray 

stage — . 

Steel  spray . . 

Spray - - - 

Structural  steel  and  stage — 

Paperhangers . . 

Plasterers  1 . — . 

Plumbers  1 _ _ _ 

Roofers: 

Composition - - - - 

Slate  and  tile - - 

Sheet-metal  workers - 

Sign  painters - 

Steam  fitters _ 

Stonemasons _ _ _ 

Structural-iron  workers - 

Rodmen _ 

Sheeters . . - . 

Tile  layers — . . . 


Helpers  and  laborers 


Bricklayers’  tenders . . 

Building  laborers  - 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers . 

Marble  setters’  helpers - 

Plasterers’  laborers -  , 

Plumbers’ laborers  -  j-ouu 

Terrazzo  workers’  helpers -  J-  oou 

Tile  layers'  helpers _  h  °00 


1.875 

1.7.50 

1.750 

1.025  | 

1.500 

1.875 

1.875 

1.375 
1.500 
1.  875 
1.750 
1.875 
2.000 
1.  875 
1.  625 
•  2. 125 
1.750 


1.000 

.800 

1.313 

1.000 

1.000 


$1.  580 
1.250 

1.  625 
1.625 
1.  500 
1.375 
1.  250 
1. 625 
1.625 

1.125 
1.500 
1.625 
1.500 
1. 625 
1.725 
1.625 
1.375 
1.875 
1.580 


.750 
.600 
1. 140 
.750 
.750 
.7.50 
.  750 
.750 


INDI 4NAPOLIS,  IND. 


Asbestos  workers  1 - 

Boilermakers - - - 

Bricklayers - 

Carpenters - - - 

Cement  finishers  i - - - 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen)'... 

Elevator  constructors  1 - 

Engineers — power  equipment  op¬ 
erators: 

Air  compressors - 

In  battery - 

Bulldozers.  .  - -  — - - 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines - - - 

Graders: 

Elevating - 

Form - - - 

Hoists.  - 

Mixers: 

Under  21  cubic  feet - 

21  cubic  feet  or  over - 

Dual  drum - 

Pumps: 

Over  2  inches - 

In  battery  of  4 - 

Rollers: 

On  earth - 

On  stone,  blacktop,  or 

brick _ 

Shovels . . 

Tractors - - 

Trenching  machines - 


$1,625 

1.850 

1.975 

1.675 

1.575 

1.700 

1.740 

Journeymen — Continued 

$1. 425 

$1,425 

1.625 

1.500 

1.500 

1  500 

1.425 

1.375 

1.750 

1.500 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers - 

1.550 

1.  625 

1.375 

1.425 

1.875 

1.  675 

1.625 

1.425 

1.750 

1.625 

1.200 

1.650 

1.650 

1.850 

1.625 

1.550 

Roofers: 

1.350 

1.175 

1.  oou 

1.450 

1.275 

1.700 

1.600 

1.500 

1.325 

1.650 

1.470 

1.  650 
1.  400 
1.700 

1.  625 

1.375 

1.  OOU 

1. 850 

1.625 

1.600 

1.750 

1.580 

1.975 

1.675 

1.200 

1.650 

1.850 

1.100 

1.S75 

1.650 

1.875 

1.650 

1.  OOU 

1.750 

1.500 

1.400 

1.650 

1.300 
1.  550 

Helpers  and  laborers 

1. 175 

1.100 

1.400 

1.300 

.925 

.850 

.950 

.800 

1.650 

1.550 
1.  000 
1.300 
1.550 

\  Elevator  constructors'  helpers 

1.220 
1. 175 

1.150 

1.100 

1.  700 

.925 

.85C 

1. 400 
1.650 

i  For  changes 


since  July  1,  1946,  see  appendix. 
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T““ 13'  Lnion o1  75  “““•  **  “>“■  - 

JACKSON,  MISS. 


Classifications 


Journeymen 

Bricklayers . . 

Carpenters  h  _ . 

Cement  finishers _ 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen)”” 
Engineers— power  equipment  op¬ 
erators: 

Air  compressors . __ 

Bulldozers . . ...Ill 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines . . . . 

Graders: 

Blade . . 

Elevating  and  motor 
Hoists: 

1  drum _ _ 

2  drums _ 

Mixers: 

10S  or  smaller . 

Larger  than  10S _ 

Pumps . . . 

Boilers . 

Scrapers _ HH” _ 

Shovels _ ------ 

Tractors _ III””” 

Trenching  machines 
jlaziers _ 


Rate  per  hour — 


July  1, 
1946 

July  1, 
1945 

$1,875 

$1.  625 

1.250 

1. 150 

1.  500 

1.  500 

1.500 

1.375 

1.250 

1. 125  | 

1.  500 

1.375 

1. 625 

1.500 

1.250 

1. 125 

1.  500 

1.375 

1.500 

1. 125 

1.500 

1.375 

1.375 

1.250 

1.500 

1.375 

1.250 

1.125 

1.  500  ; 

1.375 

1.500 

1.375 

1.  625 

1.  500 

1.250 

1. 125 

1.500 

1.375 

1.000 

1.000 

Classifications 


Journeymen — Continued 

Lathers . . . 

Marble  setters... 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers 

Painters. _ _ 

Spray _ " . 

Swing  stage . ”H 

Paperhangers _ " 

Plasterers  . . HH” 

Plumbers  1 _ 

Roofers: 

Composition _ 

Slate  and  tile _ 

Sheet-metal  workers.  . 

Sign  painters _ 

Steam  fitters _ ”T” 

Stonemasons _ 

Structural-Iron  workers’1"” 

Bodmen _ 

Tile  layers _ ””””” 

Helpers  and  laborers 

Bricklayers’  tenders  1 _ 

Building  laborers  >. . 

Plasterers’  laborers  1 _ ' 


Rate  per  hour- 


July  1, 
1946 


$1.  250 
1.875 
1.  875 
1.250 
1.500 
1.500 
1.375 
1.  750 
1.  625 

1.150 
1.150 
1.375 
1.500 
1.  625 
1.875 
1.  500 
1.250 
1.875 


.700 

.600 

.700 


July  1, 
1945 


$1.  250 
1.500 
1.500 
1.000 
1.  500 
1.250 
1.  000 
1.  500 
1.500 

1.  150 
1.  150 
1.250 
1.  250 
1.500 
1.625 
1.  500 
1. 250 
1.500 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


Journeymen 

Lsbestos  workers 

loilermakers _ 

Iricklayers _ 

larppnters1 . 

,  Millwrights  and  pile  drivers  1 

-ement  finishers  _ _ _ 

•lectricians  (inside  wiremen)  1 

.levator  constructors.. . . 

Ingineers — power  equipment  op¬ 
erators: 

Air  compressors . . 

Bulldozers. . . 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines. . . 

Graders . . . . 

Hoists: 

1  drum . . . 

2  drums . . . II" 

Mixers _ _ ] 

Pumps _ 11111111” 

Rollers _ H” 

Shovels . . IIII 

Tractors . . Ill . 

Iaziers _ II" 

ithers . 

arble  setters . . IIIII" 

osaic  and  terrazzo  workers _ 


$1,500 

1.500 

1.500 

-  1. 250 

1. 125 

1.  350 

1. 250 

-  1. 375 

1.  250 

1.  750 

1.500  i 

1.  675 

1. 500 

1.250 

1.250 

1.250 

1.250 

1.500 

1.500 

1.250 

1.250 

1.  250 

1.250 

1.500 

1.500 

1.250 

1.  250 

1.000 

1.000 

1.250 

1.  250 

1.500 

1.500 

1.250 

1.250 

1.000 

1.000 

1.750 

1.500 

1.  625 

1.500 

1.625 

1.500 

Journeymen — Continued 
Painters . . 

Spray... . IIIIIIIIIII 

Structural  steel  workers 

Paperhangers _ 

Plasterers . . ” 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters  "II"” 
Roofers: 

Composition _ _ 

Slate  and  tile _ III 

Sheet-metal  workers _ 

Sign  painters . . Ill” 

Steam  fitters _ III”” 

Stonemasons _ IIIII” 

Structural-iron  workers _ ” 

Rodmen _ 

Tile  layers _ IIIIIIII 

Helpers  and  laborers 

Bricklayers’  tenders. . 

Mortar  mixers . . I” 

Building  laborers _ 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers 

Plasterers’  laborers _ 

Plumbers’  laborers. . . 


$1.  250 

$1.  250 

1.875 

l.  875 

1.625 

1.500 

1.250 

1.  250 

1.  750 

1.500 

1.700 

1.500 

1. 125 

1. 125 

1. 125 

1.125 

1.550 

1.250 

1.500 

1.375 

1.700 

1.500 

1.  625 

1.  500 

1.625 

1.500 

1.375 

1.  250 

1.625 

1.500 

.800 

.600 

.850 

.650 

.750 

.600 

1. 170 

1. 050 

.800 

.650 

.800 

.  600 

.800 

.650 
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Table  13 .—  Union  scales  of  wages  for  building  trades  in  75  cities,  July  1,  1946,  and 

July  1,  1945 — Continued 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Classifications 


Journeymen 


Asbestos  workers - 

Boilermakers-.- . - . 

Bricklayers . 

Carpenters- . - 

Cement  finishers - 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen) 

Elevator  constructors - 

Engineers — power  equipment  op¬ 
erators: 

Air  compressors _ 

2-inch  tandem - 

Bulldozers1... . 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines . . - . — . 

Graders,  elevating  1 - 

Hoists: 

1  drum... . — 

2  drums.. . . 

LeTourneau - 

Mixers... . - 

Pumps _ 

Rollers _ 

Shovels . - . . 

Tractors - 

Trenching  machines  (hoe).. 

Glaziers. . . . - . 

Lathers . . - . . 

Machinists _ 

Marble  setters. . . 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers. .. 


Rate  per  hour—  [ 

July  1, 
1946 

July  1, 
1945 

$1,750 

$1,625 

1.  875 

1.625  1 

2.000 

1.750 

1.750 

1.500 

1.750 

1.575 

1.875 

1.  650 

1.  925 

1.645 

1.  750 

1.550 

1.875 

1.675 

1.625 

1.  425 

1.  875 

1.675 

1.  625 

1.425 

.  1. 750 

1.550 

.  1. 875 

1.675 

.  1.750 

1.550 

.  1. 750 

1.550 

.  1. 750 

1..550 

.  1.750 

1.  550 

1.  875 

1.  675 

1.  250 

1.  175 

1.875 

1.675 

1.  875 

1.625 

1.  800 

1.650 

1.  650 

1.650 

1.825 

1.  650 

1.775 

1.450  | 

Rate  per  hour- 


classifications 


Journeymen — Continued 


Painters.  . . 

Paperhangers - 

Plasterers. . . . 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters. 
Roofers: 

Composition _ 

Foremen _ 

Slate  and  tile . . 

Sheet-metal  workers - 

Residential _ 

Sign  painters . . . 

Steam  fitters _ 

Sprinkler  fitters . 

Stonemasons  - . . 

Structural-iron  workers.  _ 

Rodmen _ 

Tile  layers - - 


Helpers  and  laborers 


July  1, 
|  1946 


Bricklayers’  tenders . . 

Building  laborers . . 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers. . . 

Marble  setters’  helpers - 

Plasterers’  laborers - 

Plumbers’  laborers . 

Sprinkler  fitters’  helpers - 

Terrazzo  workers’  helpers . 

Tile  layers’  helpers - 


July  1, 
1945 


$1,700 

1.700 

2.000 

1.875 

1.600 
1.740 
1.600 
1.875 
1.500 
2.000 
1.  875 
1.750 
1.750 
1.875 
1.750 
1.775 


1.350 
1.175 
1.348 
1.225 
1.350 
1.225 
1. 150 
1.225 
1.225 


$1.  575 
1.  575 
1.750 
1.700 

1.440 
1.580 
1.440 
1. 675 
1.500 
1.720 
1.700 
1.580 
1.500 
1.700 
1.575 
1.  450 


1.125 
.975 
1. 150 
1.025 
1. 125 
1.025 
.950 
.960 
1.025 


LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 


Journeymen 


Asbestos  workers . . - 

Bricklayers  1 . . 

Carpenters  1  _ 

Cement  finishers - 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen)1 - 

Elevator  constructors  1 - 

Engineers— power  equipment  op¬ 
erators: 

Air  compressors . 

Bulldozers — . - . 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines. . . . 

Graders,  elevating . . 

Hoists: 

1  drum. . 

2  drums - - 

Mixers: 

10S  or  smaller _ 

Larger  than  10S - - 

Pumps _ 

Rollers _ 

Shovels . . . . 

Trenching  machines . . 


$1,625 

$1.  500 

1.  875 

1.625 

1.375 

1.250 

1.  500 

1.  250  j 

1.  500 

1.375 

1.500 

1.500 

1.  250 

1.  250 

1.375 

1.375 

1.500 

1.500 

1.250 

1.250 

1.  250 

1.250 

1.500 

1.500 

1.250 

1.250 

1.  500 

1.500 

1.  250 

1.250 

1.  250 

1.250 

1.  500 

1.  500 

1.500 

1.500 

Journeymen — Continued 


Glaziers - - 

Marble  setters _ 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers. 

Painters _ 

Spray. . — . . 

Swing  stage - 

Paperhangers _ 

Plasterers  . . . 

Plumbers  1 _ 

Sheet-metal  workers... . 

Sign  painters . . 

Steam  fitters  1 _ 

Stonemasons - 

Structural-iron  workers - 

Rodmen - - 

Tile  layers . . — . . 


Helpers  and  laborers 


Bricklayers’  tenders - 

Building  laborers  . . 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers  L. 
Plumbers’  laborers . . . . 


$1.  375 

$1,250 

1.875 

1.  625 

1.875 

1.625 

1.375 

1  250 

1.  750 

1.  750 

1.  750 

1.500 

1.500 

1.  '250 

1.750 

1.500 

1.  750 

1.500 

1.375 

1.250 

1.500 

1.250 

1.750 

1.500 

1.875 

1.625 

1.625 

1.500 

1.375 

1.250 

1.875 

1.625 

1.000 

.750 

.700 

.600 

1.050 

1.050 

.750 

.600 

1  For  changes  since  July  1, 1946.  see  appendix. 
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LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


Classifications 


Journeymen 

Asbestos  workers . . 

Home  insulators 

Boilermakers  > _ 

Bricklayers  1 _ 

Carpenters  1 _ W.V.V. 

Millwrights  >_ 

Parquetry  floor  layers  ' 
Wharf  and  bridge  1 

Cement  finishers  . ” 

Composition  and  mastic  ] 
ishers  ■ 

Electricians  (inside  wireinen)* 
Fixture  hangers.. 

Elevator  constructors. _ 
Engineers— power  equipment  ( 
era tors: 

Air  compressors  1 . 

Bulldozers  i _ 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines: 

Capacity  less  than  l 

yd  _ 

Capacity  1  cu.  yd 

more  1 . 

Qraders  1 _ _ 

Elevating  i 

Hoists. . . 

LeToumeau. 

Model  super  C . 

Models  larger  than  "super 

Mixers: 

Paving  type  i . 

Skip  type  1 . 

Mobile  type  i 

Pumps  1 . 

Rollers  > _ 

Scrapers  i _ 

Shovels: 

Capacity  less  than  1  cubic 

yard  . 

Capacity  1  cubic  yard  or 

more  1 _ 

Tractors  . ' 

Trenching  machines V" 
laziers'V°'  224  Buckeye  or  larger, 
ranite  cutters _ 


since  j  u 

Hours  per  week,  30 
Hours  per  week,  35. 


Rate  per  hour — 

July  1 

July  1, 

1940 

1945  | 

$1.  500 

1  125 

1.650 

1.500 

1.  350 

1.550 

--  1.575 

1.  425 

1.  575 

1- 

1.500 

1.  625 

-  1. 750 

1.700 

1.590 

1.250 

1.500 

1.625 

1.  750 

1.375 

1.675 

1.625 

-  1. 625 

1.625 

1.  550 

1.500 

.  1.675 

s 

1.625  S 

1.650 

1.625 

1.425 

1.375  T 

1.550 

1.  500 

1.300 

1.250 

1.500 

1.375 

1.550 

1.500  B 
B 
E 

1.625 

1.625  M 

1.750 

1.750  St 

1.550 

1.500 

1.625 

1.500  T 

1. 625 

1.625 

1.350 

1.  250 

1.  500 

1. 250  Ti 

Classifications 


Journeymen — Continued 

Lathers: 

Metal  i. . 

Wood  * _ 

Machinists 

Marble  setters  1 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers  1 

Painters 

Spray . . 

Paperhangers _ 

Plasterers  i .  . 

Plumbers  and  gas"  fitters 
Lead  burners 
Utility  plumbers 
Roofers: 

Composition  '  . . 

Damp  and  waterproof 
workers 
Foremen  i 
Slate  and  tile  1 


Advertising  .  __  . 

am  fitters  P _ 

Pipe  line  fitters  . 

Sprinkler  fitters 
Refrigerator  fitters: 

Certified  journeymen. 
Noncertified  journeymen 
Welders 


Finishers  1 
Rodrnen  ■ 


Helpers  and  laborers 


- ucipns 

Sprinkler  fitters’  helpers 
rrazzo  workers’  helpers 
Grinding-  and  base-machine 
operators _ 


Rate  per  hour- 


July  1,  !  July  1, 
1946  1945 


$1,850 
1.  7.50 
1.900 
1.625 
1.625 
1.500 
1.750 
1.625 
2  1.850 
2.000 
2.250 
2.000 

1.430 

1.430 
1.550 
1.430 
1.  750 
2  2.000 
3  2.  000 
1.875 
2.000 
I.  750 

1.750 

1.500 

1.875 

1.8.50 

1.750 

1.625 

1.625 

1.800 


1.375 
1.000 
1.  190 
1.220 
1.550 

1.3.50 
1.  100 
1.375 

1.625 

1.2.50 


$1,667 
1.500 
1.550 
1.438 
1.500 
1.2,50 
1.500 
1.375 
s  1.067 
1.750 
2.000 
1.750 

1.313 

1.375 
1.438 
1.313 
1.500 
3  1.500 
3  1.714 
L  750 
1.875 
1.580 

1.500 
1.  375 
1.750 
1.  500 
1.625 
1.500 
1.500 
1.438 


1.  125 
.875 
1.110 
.900 
1.375 
1.150 
.950 
1.250 

1.500 

.900 


1  1 
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Table  13. —  Union  scales  of  wages  for  building  trades  in  75  cities,  July  1,  1946,  and 

July  1,  1945 — Continued 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Classifications 


Journeymen 


Asbestos  workers  L__ . 

Boilermakers. . . - . . 

Bricklayers  1 - - - 

Carpenters  1 . . . . . - 

Cement  finishers - 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen)1 - 

Elevator  constructors  _ 

Engineers— power  equipment  op¬ 
erators: 

Air  compressors: 

Under  200  cubic  feet  per 

minute  capacity ... - 

200  cubic  feet  per  minute 

capacity  ana  over - 

Bulldozers  _ 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines _ -- 

Graders: 

Road _ 

Elevating - 

Hoists . . -- 

LeToumeau _ - 

Mixers: 

Under  21  cubic  feet - 

21  cubic  feet  and  over — 

Pumps _ _ 

Rollers: 

Bituminous _ 

Earth - - - 

Rock . - 

Shovels. - - 

TVaptors* 

Under  50  horsepower - 

50  horsepower  and  over  . 
Trenching  machines - 


Rate  per  hour— 

July  1, 

July  1, 

1946 

1945 

$1 . 725 

$1,625 

1.7.50 

1.625 

1.800 

1.675 

1 .  f)00 

1.500 

1.600 

1.500 

1.725 

1.625 

1.745 

1.610 

1.450 

1.425 

1.650 

1.575 

1.650 

1.575 

1.650 

1.575 

1.450 

1.425 

1.  6.50 

1.  575 

1.650 

1.575 

1.650 

1.575 

1.450 

1.425 

1.650 

1.575 

.  1.200 

1. 150 

_  1. 650 

1.575 

.  1.200 

1. 150 

_  1. 450 

1.425 

.  1.650 

1.575 

1.200 

1.  150 

.  1.4.50 

1.425 

1.650 

1.575 

Classifications 


Journeymen — Continued 


Glaziers _ _ - 

Lathers... . 

Machinists . . . 

Marble  setters - 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers. 

Painters..- . . 

Paperhangers _ 

Plasterers '.. - - 

Plumbers  1 - - 

Roofers: 

Composition - - 

Slate  and  tile.. . . 

Sheet-metal  workers - 

Sign  painters.. - - 

Steam  fitters . . 

Stonecutters . . . 

Planemen . . 

Stone  carvers - 

Stonemasons  1 _ 

Structural-iron  workers - 

Rodmen _ 

Tile  layers. . . 


Helpers  and  laborers 


Bricklayers’  tenders - 

Building  laborers  1 - 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers. 

Marble  setters’  helpers - 

Plasterers’  laborers _ 

Plumbers’  laborers - 

Terrazzo  workers’  helpers - 

Base  grinders - 

Flat  grinders _ 

Tile  layers’  helpers - 


Rate  per  hour- 


July  1, 
1946 


$1,500 

1.700 

1.750 

1.625 

1.625 

1.500 

1.250 

1.750 

1.725 


1.250 

1.525 

1.500 

1.750 

1.725 

1.450 

1.250 

1.575 

1.800 

1.725 

1.550 

1.625 


July  1, 
1945 


1.150 
.900 
1.220 
1.000 
1.  150 
.900 
1.000 
1.250 
1.000 
1.000 


$1,250 

1.500 

1.438 

1.500 

1.445 

1.250 

1.150 

1.625 

1.625 


1.100 

1.375 

1.425 

1.440 

1.625 

1.250 

1.000 

1.375 

1.675 

1.675 

1.500 

1.445 


1.090 
.700 
1.125 
.800 
1  090 
.700 
.800 
1. 1.50 
.890 
.800 


MADISON,  AVIS. 


Journeymen 

Asbestos  workers - 

Bricklayers - 

Carpenters - - - 

Cement  finishers - 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen)1 - 

Elevator  constructors ...  - 

Engineers — power  equipment 

operators: 

Air  compressors  1 - 

Sewer  and  tunnel.— _ - 

Bulldozers  1 - 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag- 

lines..- - - 

Hoists . - . — . 

Mixers. . - . 

When  paver  is  used - 

Pumps _ _ _ 

Concrete . . . 

Sewer  and  tunnel . 

Rollers _ _ _ 

Scrapers . . 

Shovels . . 

Tractors - - - 

Glaziers  . . 

Lathers . . . 


$1,675 

$1,525 

Journeymen — C  ontinued 

Marble  setters - - - 

$1,750 

1.750 

1.  580 

Painters _ _ _ 

1.500 

1.500 

1.  250 

Spray.. - - - - 

1.750 

1.475 

1.300 

Paperhangers _ 

1.  500 

1.500 

1.500 

Plasterers... . . . . 

1. 750 

1.  575 

1.520 

Plumbers - -  -  - 

1.750 

1.200 

1.100 

Roofers: 

Composition -  -  - 

Slate  and  tile,  transite - 

1.375 

1.500 

1.350 

1.  250 

Sheet-metal  workers  1 - - 

1.500 

1.400 

1.300 

Sign  painters - 

1.500 

1.750 

1.  650 

Steam  fitters _ 

Stonemasons _ _ _ 

1.  750 
1.750 

1.450 
1.400 
1.600 
■1. 1.60 

1.  350 
1.300 
1.500 
1.050 

Structural-iron  workers - 

1.625 

1.625 

Helpers  and  laborers 

1.600 

1.300 

1.500 

1.200 

Bricklavers’  tenders  1 - - 

1.000 

1.600 

l.fiOO 

1.500 

1.500 

Mortar  mixers  1 - 

Building  laborers  1 . . . 

1. 150 
1.000 

1.750 

1.650 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers - 

1. 100 

1.400 

1.300 

Plasterers’  laborers - - - 

1. 350 

1.350 

1.  250 

Plumbers’  laborers - - - 

1.000 

1.675 

1.500 

$1,500 
1  250 
1.400 
1.250 
1.500 
1.500 

1.150 

1.500 

1.400 

1.250 

1.500 

1.580 

1.500 

1.375 


.850 
1.000 
.  85C 
1.06f 
1. 154 
,85( 


1  For  change  since  July  1,  1946,  see  appendix. 
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MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 


Classifications 


Journeymen 


Bricklayers  1 _ 

Carpenters _ _ "" 

Cement  finishers _ IIIIIIII" 

Electricians  (inside  wire  men)  hi 
Engineers  —  power  equipment 
operators: 

Air  compressors: 

220  cubic  feet  and  under.. 
315  cubic  feet  and  over. 
Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines _ _ 

Hoists . 

Mixers: 

Small . . 

Road . 

Pumps... . .1111” . 

Rollers: 

5  tons  and  under _ 

Over  5  tons 


equipment 


and  drag- 


Isbestos  workers . 

3ricklayers  1 . " 

Carpenters . .HI! 

Cement  finishers _ I' 

Machine  operators 
Electricians  (inside  wire 
Elevator  constructors. 

Engineers  —  power 
operators: 

Air  compressors: 

Portable _ 

Stationary... 

Bulldozers _ 

Cranes,  derricks, 

lines . . 

Graders _ 

Hoists: 

1  drum. . . 

2  drums _ 

LeTourneau . .1" . 

Mixers,  mobile. ..111111 . 

10S  or  smaller 

Larger  than  10S _ 11111 

Pumps,  on  excavation _ I" 

Under  3-inch  discharge 

Rollers,  top . . 

Sheepfoot . II II 

Shovels . 

Tractors,  40  horsepower  or 
less. 


Rate  per  hour- 


July  1, 
1946 

Juiv  1, 
1945 

$1. 875 

$1.  750 

1.375 

1.150 

1.875 

1.750 

1.250 

1.250 

1.150 

.875 

1.400 

1.250 

1.900 

1.650 

1.500 

1.350 

1.050 

.850 

1.500 

1.350 

1.500 

1.350 

1.150 

1.000 

1.400 

1.125 

Classifieations 


Rate  per  hour— 


July  I, 
1946 


Journeymen— Continued 

Engineers— power  equipment  on 
erators— Continued 

Shovels . 

Tractors.. . 

Painters . . ..IIIII  " 

Paperhangers . Ill 

Plasterers  1 _ 

Plumbers  i _ IIIIIII””'"' 

Steam  fitters . . I  . 

Stonemasons _ IIIIII 

Structural-iron  workers.. 

Rodmen . . 

Tile  layers _ 


Helpers  and  laborers 

Bricklayers’  tenders 
Building  laborers  ' 
Plasterers’  laborers 


MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


$1,900 
1.500 
1.150 
1.  150 
1.875 
1.500 
1.500 
1.875 
1.800 
1.800 
1.875 


1.050 

.900 

1.050 


Journeymen — Continued 

$1.  500 

Glaziers., 

1.  725 

Lathers  1 

1.300 

1.250 

1.375 

||  Marble  setters 

1.750 

1.750 

-  1. 625 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers 
Painters  i 

1.  580 

Spray _ 

1.625 

1.625 

1.500 

1. 570 

Structural  steel 

Paperhangers. 

Plasterers  1 

1.125 

1.250 

1.375 

Plumbers  1 

!•  Of  O 

1.  Zo\) 

-  1.375 

Roofers: 

Composition 

1.625 

i.  tiUU 

Slate  and  tile 

1.500 

Sheet-metal  workers 

1.625 

1.625 

1.  750 
1.938 
1.625 
1.500 
1.750 

1.000 

1.500 

Sign  painters 

1. 375 

Steam  fitters 

1.250 

1.500 

1.500 

Stonemasons 

1.625 

1.625 

1.375 

1.250 

1.500 

1.000 

Structural-iron  workers  t 

Rodmen  1 

Tile  layers 

1.  260 

1. 125 
1.375 
.850 
.850 
1.375 
1.375 
1.500 

Helpers  and  laborers 
Bricklayers’  tenders 

Building  laborers 

* .  oUU 
1.500 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers 
Plasterers'  laborers 

1.225 

1.000 

1. 125 

_ 

Plumbers’  laborers 

1.250 

1.375 

1.500 

1.125 

1.250 

1.375 

July  1, 
1945 


$1.  650 
1.350 
1.000 
1.000 
1.750 
1.375 
1.375 
1.750 
1.650 
1.650 
1.750 


$1.  125 
1.563 
1.500 
1.500 
1.375 
1.500 
1.625 
1.375 
1.700 
1.500 

1.250 
1.250 
1.438 
1.500 
1.500 
1.725 
1.  500 
1.375 
1.500 


.750 
.600 
1.  100 
.750 
.750 
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Table  13. —  Union  scales  of  wages  for  building  trades  in  75  cities,  July  1,  1946,  and 

July  1,  1945 — Continued 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Classifications 


Journeymen 
Asbestos  workers . 


Boilermakers. 

Bricklayers. 


Carpenters _ 

Millwrights . - . 

Wharf  and  bridge . 

Cement  finishers . . . 

Finishing  machines - 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen)1  — 

Residential . — 

Elevator  constructors.. - 

Engineers— power  equipment  op¬ 
erators: 

Air  compressors  >... . 

Bulldozers  1 - 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines  1 - - 

Hoists  1 _ _ _ 

Mixers,  on  building  1 - 

When  power  is  used  >.... 

Pumps  1 . . 

Concrete  . 

Scrapers  1 . 

Shovels  1 - - — 

Tractors  • . 

Glaziers . — 

Lathers - - - 

Machinists _ 


Rate  per  hour— 

July  1 , 
1946 

July  1, 
1945 

$1. 675 

$1.  525 

1.750 

1.700 

1.825 

1.668 

1.900 

1.750 

1.600 

1.425 

1.575 

1.500 

1.625 

1.425 

1.600 

1.400 

1.600 

1.500 

1.650 

1.500 

1.350 

1.250 

1.690 

1.520 

1.300 

1.200 

1.500 

1.400 

1. 850 

1.750 

1.550 

1.450 

1.500 

1.400 

1.700 

1.600 

.  1.250 

1.150 

.  1.700 

1.600 

.  1.700 

1.600 

.  1.850 

1.750 

.  1. 500 

1.400 

.  1. 550 

1.400 

.  1.750 

1.580 

.  1.500 

1.500 

.  1. 725 

1.500 

_  1.675 

1.500 

Rate  per  hour — 


Classifications 


July  1, 
1946 


Journeymen — Continued 


Painters . . . . . . 

Swing  and  stage - 

Spray - - - 

Structural  iron - 

Plasterers - - - 

Plumbers  1 _ 

Roofers: 

Composition  1 _ 

Built-up  roofers  1 _ 

Slate  and  tile . — 

Sheet-metal  workers - - 

Sign  painters - - 

Steam  fitters _ 

Sprinkler  fitters _ _ 

Stone  cutters _ 

Stonemasons _ _ — 

Structural-iron  workers... . 

Rodmen . . . 

Tile  layers _ _ _ 

Helpers  and  laborers 

Bricklayers’  tenders. . . 

Building  laborers - - - 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers. 

Marble  setters’  helpers - 

Plasterers’  laborers  1 . . 

Plumbers’  laborers  >. . 

Secondmen _ _ _ 

Sprinkler  fitters’  helpers 

Terrazzo  workers’  helpers - 

Base-machine  operators — 
Tile  layers’  helpers _ 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Journeymen 


Asbestos  workers . . 

Boilermakers - 

Bricklayers . . . 

Carpenters - 

Cement  finishers - - 

Composition  floor - 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen) . 

Elevator  constructors  1  , - 

Engineers — power  equipment 
operators: 

Air  compressors - 

Bulldozers . . . . 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines - - - 

Graders . . 

Blade . . 

Elevating . . . 

Hoists,  1  drum — . 

LeToumeau . . 

Mixers,  concrete . . 

14S  and  under _ 

Over  14S _ 

Pumps . — 

Rollers: 

Under  8  tons . 

8  tons  or  over - - 

Shovels - - 

TrsfifYirs* 

50  horsepower  or  less, 
without  power  take-ofl. 
50  horse  power  or  less  with 
power  take-off  or  over  50 

horsepower  without - 

Trenching  machines - 


$1.  650 

$1,580 

1.750 

1.700 

1.825 

1.625 

1.  650 

1.440 

1.825 

1.440 

2.  075 

1.690 

1.850 

1.650 

1.660 

1.600 

1.400 

1.200 

1.700 

1.600 

1.850 

1.625 

1.550 

1.250 

1.500 

1.250 

1.  550 

1.300 

1.700 

1.500 

1.700 

1.500 

1.750 

1.500 

1.500 

1.200 

1.700 

1.400 

1.400 

1.200 

1.500 

1.  250 

1.700 

1.500 

1.850 

1.625 

1.200 

1.000 

1.500 

1.200 

1.700 

1.  50C 

Journeymen — Continued 


Glaziers  ■ - - 

Lathers _ 

Marble  setters _ _ --- 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers. 

Painters 1 - - 

Swing - - - 

Paperhangers 1 _ _ 

Plasterers 1 _ 

Plumbers . . - . — 

Roofers: 

Composition _ 

Foremen _ 

Slate  and  tile _ 

Sheet-metal  workers . 

Steam  fitters _ 

Sprinkler  fitters  1 - 

Structural-iron  workers . 

Rodmen - - 

Tile  layers - - — 


Helpers  and  laborers 


July  1, 
1945 


$1. 500 

$1,300 

1.850 

1.400 

1.725 

1. 425 

1.850 

1.550 

1.750 

1.580 

1.700 

1.550 

1.3.50 

1.250 

1.450 

1.350 

1.700 

1.500 

1.650 

1.400 

1.750 

1.580 

1.700 

1.550 

1.580 

1.580 

1.450 

1.250 

1.825 

1.668 

1.700 

1.  575 

1.565 

1.438 

1.750 

1.580 

1.300 

1.100 

1.200 

1.000 

1.180 

1.060 

1.275 

1.050 

1.300 

1.150 

1.250 

1. 150 

1.150 

1.050 

.950 

.950 

1.300 

1.100 

1.450 

1.200 

1.300 

1.100 

Bricklayers’  tenders.. . . 

Building  laborers . . 

Composition  roofers’  helpers - 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers  >. 

Marble  setters’  helpers - 

Plasterers’  laborers - 

Plumbers’  laborers - 

After  3  years . . . . 

Sprinkler  fitters’  helpers  1 . — 

Terrazzo  workers’  helpers . 

Base-machine  helpers - 

Tile  layers’  helpers - 


$1,400 

1.850 

1.700 

1.700 

1.625 

1.705 

1.625 

1.850 

1.750 


1.580 
1.680 
1.580 
1.600 
1.750 
1.  580 
1.  750 
1.625 
1.700 


1.150 

1.150 

1.150 

1.165 

1.150 

1.450 

1.250 

1.350 

.950 

1.200 

1.350 

1.150 


$1,250 

1.625 

1.525 

1.440 

1.440 

1.580 

1.440 

1.625 

1.550 


1.380 
1.480 
1.380 
1.500 
1.550 
1.58C 
1.62; 
1.50C 
1. 55( 


.951 
.95i 
,95f 
1.12 
.95 
1.20 
1.05 
L 15 
.95 
.97 
1. 1C 
.95 


i  For  changes  since  July  1, 1946,  see  appendix. 
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T““  13~Union  ** 0/  ■55ftJg5sSt/' *  **  '• »«.  - 


MOBILE.  ALA. 


Classifications 


Rate  per  hour— 


Journeymen 


Asbestos  workers _ 

Boilermakers . 

Bricklayers 

Carpenters « _ Hill”! 

Pile  drivers  and’ dock  build¬ 
ers  i _ _ 

Cement  finishers _ 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen) 
Engineers— power  equipment 

operators: 

Air  compressors  t _ 

Bulldozers  i _ 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  "drag-' 

lmes  i . 

Graders  i . ””” 

Elevating!. 

Hoists « _ 

LeToumeau  iL _ ZZZZ 
Mixers: 

Central  i . 

Others  i _ 

Pumps  i _ 

Rollers: 

Street  and  road  i 

Road  i . . 

Scrapers  . 

Shovels  i_ 

Tractors  i 


July  l, 
1946 


$1. 625 
1.625 
1.875 
1.500 


1.500 
1.625 
1. 625 


1.250 

1.500 


Trenching  machines  f 
laziers  > . 


1.500 

1.250 

1.500 

1.500 

1.500 


July  1, 
1945 


$1.  500 
1.500 
1.625 
1. 375 


1.500 

1.375 

1.500 


Classifications 


1.  250 
1.500 


1.500 
1. 250 
1. 250 


1.250 
1.500 
1.500 
1.500 
1.  250 
1.  500 
1.250 


1.  500 
1.250 
1.500 
1.500 
1.500 


1.500 
1.  250 
1. 250 


1.250 

1.500 

1.500 

1.500 

1.250 

1.500 

1.250 


Journeymen — Continued 


Lathers  (metal). 

Marble  setters . 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers 
Pamters  L 


Swing,  stage  and  structural 

Spray _ 

Paperhangers . 

Plasterers _ " 

Plumbers . ”” . ” 

Roofers:  . " 

Composition  i _ 

Foremen  i _ 

Slate  and  tile  i 

Sheet-metal  workers. . 

Sign  painters _ 

Steam  fitters _ ””” . 

Stonemasons _ ”1”  . 

Structural-iron  workers 

Rodmen _ 

Tile  layers . 


Helpers  and  laborers 


Bricklayers’  tenders  i.___ 

Mortar  mixers  ■ _ 

Building  laborers  1 _ ' 

Composition  roofers’  helpers 

Marble  setters’ helpers 
Plasterers’ laborers  i 
T  ile  layers’  helpers 


Rate  per  hour— 


July  1, 
1946 


July  l, 
1945 


$1,500 
1.875 
1.875 
1.375 
1.625 
2.000 
1.375 
1.625 
1. 750 


1.375 
1.500 
1.375 
1.375 
1.625 
1.750 
1.875 
1.750 
1.  500 
1.875 


$1,500 
1.625 
1.625 
1.250 
1.500 
2. 000 
1.350 
1. 375 
1.750 


1.375 
1.500 
1.375 
1.  375 
1.625 
1.750 
1.625 
1.500 
1.250 
1.625 


.750 

.850 

.6,50 

.750 

.750 

.750 

.750 


.750 

.850 

.650 

.750 

.750 

.750 

.750 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


bestos  workers _ 

icklayers  i _ 

rpenters  1 _ 

ment  finishers. 

sctricians  (inside  wiremen")!  ” 

wator  constructors . 

gineers— power  equipment 

perators: 

Air  compressors: 

One  portable. . . 

Two  in  tandem  station¬ 
ary.. 

Bulldozers 


Cranes,  derricks,  and '"drag¬ 
lines 


Graders,  road... . 

Hoists: 

1  drum _ 

2  drums _ _ 

LeToumeau _ 

Mixers: 

Without  side  loader  10S 
or  smaller . 

With  side  loader  14S  and 

_  larger . . 

Pumps _  _ 

Rollers: 

Top  rollers _ 

,  Subgrade... 
scrapers. 

Shovels. 


$1,625 

1.875 

1.400 

1.250 

1.750 

1.640 


1.250 


1.375 

1.500 


1.750 

1.375 


$1,500 
1.725 
1.320 
1.  250 
1.500 
1.525 


1.125 


1.250 

1.375 


1.375 

1.625 

1.625 


1. 250 


1.500 

1.000 


1.375 

1.500 

1.375 

1.750 


1.500 

1.250 


1.250 

1.500 

1.500 


1.125 


1.375 

1.000 


1.250 

1.375 

1.250 

1.500 


Journeymen— Continued 


Engineers— power  equipment  op¬ 
erators — Continued 
Tractors  40  horsepower  or  less 
Caterpillar,  etc... 

With  power  take-off 
I  renching  machines 

Glaziers _ 

Lathers _ . " 

Marble  setters  ■ _ 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers 1 

Painters . 

_  Spray _ _ _ _ _ 

Paperhangers 

Plasterers  i__ . 

Plumbers _ ””J 

Roofers: 

Composition _ 

Slate  and  tile . ”””” 

Sheet-metal  workers 

Sign  painters.  . 

Steam  fitters _ . 

Stonemasons _ ””” 

Structural-iron  workers 

Rodmen . 

Tile  layers  1 . . . " 


$1. 250 
1.375 
1.500 
1.500 
1.250 
1.725 
1.625 
1.500 
1.450 
1.  700 
1.  450 
1.750 
1.750 


Helpers  and  laborers 

Bricklayers’ tenders . 

Mortar  mixers . 

Building  laborers 
Elevator  constructors  ’  helpers' ” ” 
Plasterers  ,“K~- — 

Plum  bers’ 


1.250 
1.  250 
1.375 
1.500 
1.  750 
1. 875 
1.625 
1. 500 
1. 500 


$1.  125 
1.  250 
1.375 
1.375 
1. 125 
1.500 
1.625 
1.  500 
1.250 
1.500 
1.250 
1.500 
1.580 


laborers. 

laborers. 


1.000 
1. 125 
1.250 
1.  250 
1.580 
1.725 
1.625 
1.500 
1.500 


r 
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Table  13.—  Union  scales  of  wages  for  building  trades  in  75  cities,  July  1,  1946,  and 

July  1,  1945 — Continued 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Classifications 


Journeymen 

Asbestos  workers . . — 

Home  insulators - - 

Boilermakers - - 

Bricklayers  1 _ 

Carpenters - - 

Wharf  and  bridge . . 

Cement  finishers _ — - - 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen) - 

Elevator  constructors .. -  - 

Engineers — power  equipment  op¬ 
erators: 

Air  compressors. - - 

Bulldozers - 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines. - - 

Steel  erection - 

Graders . . 

Hoists _ 

Steel  erection - 

Mixers . - . — . . 

LeTourneau . . . 

Pumps.— - - 

Rollers. . - . - . 

Scrapers . . 

Shovels _ _ _ 

Tractors.. . - . . 

Trenching  machines - 

Glaziers _ 

Lathers . . . --- . 

Machinists _ _ 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers - 


Rate  per  hour — 

July  1, 

July  1, 

1946 

1945 

$2. 000 

$1.  875 

1.  250 

1.000 

2.250 

2.000 

2.250 

2.000 

2.  300 

2.  000 

2. 100 

1.  850 

2.250 

2.  000 

2.250 

2.000 

2.250 

2.000 

2.375 

2.150 

1.750 

1.525 

2.  375 

2.150 

2.  500 

2.  400 

2. 150 

2.150 

2. 150 

2.150 

.  2. 500 

2.  400 

2. 150 

2. 150 

.  2.  150 

2.150 

2. 150 

2.150 

.  2.150 

2.150 

.  2. 375 

1. 150 

.  2. 150 

2. 150 

.  2. 375 

2.  150 

.  1. 875 

1.625 

.  2. 100 

1.900 

.  2. 000 

1.650 

2  2.  000 

2  1.  750 

Classifications 


Journeymen — Continued 


Rate  per  hour- 


Painters  > . . 

Structural  steel - 

Paperhangers . - . 

Plasterers 1 . . 

Plumbers.— . 

Roofers: 

Composition - 

Foremen _ 

Slate  and  tile - 

Sheet-metal  workers - 

Sign  painters - 

Inside _ 

Steam  fitters. - - 

Sprinkler  fitters - 

Stonemasons - 

Structural-iron  workers. 

Rodmen - - 

Tile  layers . . — 


Helpers  and  laborers 


Bricklayers’  tenders  > - 

Building  laborers  1 - 

Composition  roofers’  helpers - 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers  . 

Plasterers’  laborers  1 - 

Steam  fitters’  helpers - 

Sprinkler  fitters’  helpers  — 

Terrazzo  workers’  helpers - 

Tile  layers’  helpers . 


July  1, 
1946 


July  1, 
1945 


!$1.  825 
12.000 
1 1.714 
2.  250 
2.000 

1 1. 976 
1  2. 127 
2. 100 
2.250 
1  2.000 
1  1.714 
2.000 
1.750 
2.  2.50 
2.250 
2.250 
1.938 


1.400 
1.400 
1.142 
1.670 
1.  400 
1.375 
1.100 
1.495 
1.438 


$1,714 
2.000 
1.714 
2.000 
1. 750 

1.850 
2.000 
1.850 
1.900 
1.710 
1.500 
1.  875 
1.580 
2.000 
2.000 
2.000 
1.750 


1.250 

1.250 

1.450 
1.250 
1.250 
.950 
2  1.300 
1.313 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Journeymen 

$1.  750 

$1.  563 

1.900 

1.650 

1.  500 

1.375 

1.900 

1.650 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen) - 

1.625 

1.755 

1.500 

1.  650 

Engineers — power  equipment  op¬ 
erators' 

1.825 

1.500 

1.500 

1.375 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag- 

1.825 

1.700 

1.825 

1.500 

Hoists: 

1.825 

1.500 

2  drums  or  steel  erection.  _ 

1.825 

1.  500 

1.  700 
1.  375 

1.825 

1.500 

1.  825 

1.500 

1.825 

1.  500 

1.500 

1.375 

1.825 

1.700 

1.500 

1.375 

1.900 

1.  650 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers - 

1.  900 

1.  650 

Journeymen—  Continued 

Painters  1 - 

Paperhangers - - 

Plasterers  1 - - 

Plumbers  1 - - 

Roofers: 

Composition - 

Foremen - 

Slate  and  tile - 

Sheet-metal  workers - 

Sign  painters - 

Steam  fitters  1 - 

Stonemasons - - - 

Structural-iron  workers - 

Rodmen - 

Tile  layers — - - 

Helpers  and  laborers 


Bricklayers’  tenders  . — 

Building  laborers  1 - 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers - 

Marble  setters’  helpers  1 . - 

Plasterers’  laborers  1 . . . 

Terrazzo  workers’  helpers 1 - 

Tile  layers’  helpers  1 . — - 


$1. 650 
1.650 
1.900 
1.625 

1.625 
1.875 
1.  950 
1.750 
1.  650 
1.625 
1.900 
2.000 
2.000 
1.900 


1.  125 
1. 125 
1.220 
1. 125 
1. 125 
1.125 
1. 125 


$1,375 

1.375 

1.650 

1.500 

1.500 
1.  750 
1.  875 
1.500 
1.375 
1.500 
1.650 
1.800 
1.800 
1.650 


.950 
.950 
1. 150 
1.063 
.950 
1.063 
1.063 


1  For  changes  since  July  1,  1946,  see  appendix. 

2  Hours  per  week,  35. 
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Table  13.- 


'Mim  ■* of  -tsm sgsaSd** 75  **  '•  »*  - 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


Classifications 


Rate  per  hour— 


Journeymen 

Asbestos  workers _ 

Home  insulators . . 

Boilermakers... . 

Bricklayers  1 _ 11111 

Carpenters. . II 

Cement  finishers ..  IIIIIIII . 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen) 

Elevator  constructors _ III 

Engineers— power  equipment  op¬ 
erators: 

Air  compressors _ 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines _ 

Graders,  blade _ IIII 

Hoists: 

1  drum _ 

2  drums . Ill 

Mixers: 

Paving _ 

small.. . . minimi 

Pumps  (3-inch  suction  or 

more) _ 

Rollers: 

Brick,  asphalt  or  sub¬ 
grade... . 

Except  on  brick,  asphalt 

or  subgrade _ 

Shovels . . 

Tractors,  snatch  cats.  HI 
Trenching  machines _ 


July  1 
1946 

Julv  1 
1945 

$1.  750 

$1. 625 

1.300 

1.150 

1.750 

1.500 

1.750 

1. 625 

1.500 

1  1. 375 

1.500 

1.375 

1.  750 

1.625 

1.590 

1.520 

1.425 

1.  300 

1.675 

1.  550 

1.425 

1.  300 

1.425 

1.  300 

1. 675 

1.  550 

1. 675 

1.  550 

1. 425 

1. 300 

1.425 

1.300 

1.675 

1.  555 

1.425 

1. 300 

1. 675 

1.550 

1.425 

1.  300 

1. 675 

1.550 

Classifications 


Rate  per  hour— 


J oumeymen — Continued 

Glaziers  1 _ 

Lathers _ HI . . . 

Machinists..  . 

Marble  setters  L  IIIIIHI 
Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers 

Painters _ 

Structural  steel  and  sprav 

Paperhangers _ 

Plasterers _ _  I  . . 

Plumbers  ‘-..IIIII . 

Roofers: 

Composition _ 

Foremen _ HI" 

Slate  and  tile  . 

Sheet -metal  workers  i.  . 

Sign  painters...  . 

Steam  and  sprinkler  fitters’ 

stonemasons  >.. . 

Structural -iron  workers 

Rodmen . 

Tile  layers _ IIHIII 

Helpers  and  laborers 
Bricklayers’  tenders 

Mortar  mixers.. . 

Building  laborers _  I 

Composition  roofers’  helpers’” 
Elevator  constructors’  helpers’ 
Plasterers  laborers 
Plumbers’  laborers. 


July  l 
1916 


$1,313 
1.  775 
1.750 
1.  750 
1.625 
1.250 
1.500 
1. 250 
1.  625 
1.750 

1.300 
1. 450 
1.300 
1.450 
1.750 
1.750 
1.750 
1.  750 
1.500 
1. 625 


.950 
1.050 
.800 
.800 
1. 110 
.950 
.800 


July  1, 
1945 


$1,313 
1.625 
1.500 
1.625 
1.500 
1. 150 
1. 400 
1.  150 
1.500 
1.  580 

1.150 
1.300 
1. 150 
1.300 
1.500 
1.580 
1.625 
1.625 
1.375 
1.500 


.850 

.950 

.700 

.750 

1.060 

.850 

.800 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


ibestos  workers _ 

lilermakers . . III 

icklayers1 _ 

rpenters  i _ IIIIIH 

Wharf  and  bridge HIIIII 

ment  finishers _ IIIII 

ictricians  (inside  wiremen)  i_ 
Alterations  and  repairs 

ivator  constructors.. . H. 

gineers — power  equipment  od- 
rators: 

Air  compressors _ 

Portable . . 

Cranes  and  derricks. 
Draglines,  steel  derricks,  and 

cranes _ 

Graders _ ", 

Hod. . I . . . 

Hoists:  . 

1  drum . 

2  drums . I 

Mixers. . IH . 

Small  with  loader  attach- 
ments . 

Pumps .  .  " 

_  Concrete...! 

Rollers _ IH* . 

Scrapers _ III 

shovels.. . mini . 

rrenching  machinesIIIIII 


2 $2. 250 
2  2.  250 

2  2.  250 
2  2. 100 

2.100 
2  2. 100 

3  2.  000 
2 1.350 

2.250 


2.250 

1.875 

2.250 

2.500 
2.500 
2.  250 

2.250 

2.250 

2.250 

1.875 
1.875 
2.250 
2.075 
2.250 
2.  500 
2.500 


tours  per^eek^35.Uly  1946’  see  «ix. 
tours  per  week,  30. 


3  $2. 000 
2.000 
2  2. 000 
2  1.850 
1.850 
2  1. 850 
2.000 
1.350 
2. 000 


1.925 

1.750 

2.000 

2.250 
2.250 
2. 000 

1.925 
1.  925 
1. 925 

1. 750 
1.750 
1.925 
1.813 
1.925 
2.250 
2.250 


Journeymen — Continued 

Glaziers . 

Granite  cutters Youts’i’de!)’ 

Inside . . ” 

Surface  machine  and  sand 
blasters... 

Lathers:,  . 

Brooklyn 1 _ _ 

Bronx,  Manhattan,  and  Rich¬ 
mond  i . . 

Queens,  Nassau,  and  Suffolk’ 
Metal  and  wire 
Machinists _ 

Marble  settersIIIIHIIIIIIII 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers 
Painters: 

Agreement  A  > . 

Decorators  and  grainers 

Agreement  Bi _ 

Swing  and  stage 

Steel.. .  . 

Plasterers  1 . . 

Plumbers _ IIIII . 

Brooklyn  and" ‘Queens’.’ 

Staten  Island _ 

Residential  and  ’  al’te’ra- 

_  tion . 

Roofers: 

Composition . . 

Foremen . 


2  $2. 136 
2  2.  286 
2  2.000 

2  2. 071 

2  2. 167 

3  2. 167 
2  2.  570 
2  2. 100 
2  2.000 

2. 100 
2  2. 000 

2 1.840 
2  1.886 
2  1. 840 
2  2. 100 

2  2.050 

3  2.  250 
3  2. 000 
2  2.  250 
2  2.  285 

2  2.  000 

2 1.850 
2  1.990 


2  $1,886 
2  2. 000 

2  1. 643 

2 1.  714 
2. 167 

3  2. 167 
3  2. 167 

1. 850 
2 1.  750 
1.888 
2  1.750 

2  1.800 
2  1.886 
2  1.  714 
2  1.  959 

2  1.900 

3  2.000 
2.  000 

2  2. 000 
2.000 

1.750 

2  1.  700 
2  1.840 
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Table  13. —  Union  scales  of  wages  for  building  trades  in  75  cities,  July  1,  1946,  and 

July  1,  1945 — Continued 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. — Continued 


Classifications 


Journeymen— Continued 


Roofers— Continued 

Slate  and  tile — . 

Brooklyn _ 

Sheet-metal  workers - 

Sign  painters . . . 

Outdoor  advertising - 

Steam  and  sprinkler  fitters. 

Stonecutters... . 

Bluestone . . . 

Stonemasons . 

Structural-iron  workers _ 

Finishers  (ornamental) . 

Rodmen . . 

Tile  layers . . . 


Rate  per  hour— 


July  1, 
1946 


July  1, 
1946 


$2.  250 

$2,000 

2.400 

2.250 

2  2.  250 

2  2. 000 

2  2.  089 

2  1.  990 

2  2.  790 

2  2.  657 

2  2.  250 

2.  000 

2  2. 179 

2  1.  929 

2  2.143 

2  1.904 

2  2.  250 

>2.  000 

2. 250 

2. 000 

>  2. 100 

2  1.  900 

2.100 

1.850 

1.938 

1.750 

Classifications 


Helpers  and  laborers 


Bricklayers’  tenders... . . 

Building  laborers - - 

Concrete  workers - 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers - 

Marble  setters’  helpers - 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  helpers - 

Plasterers’  laborers  1 - - 

Brooklyn . . 

Plumbers’  laborers _ 

Residential . . 

Long  Island - - - 

Steam  and  sprinkler  fitters’  help¬ 
ers _ _ 

Temporary  heat - 

Tile  layers  helpers - 


Rate  per  hour— 


Julv  1, 
1946 


!$1.  500 
1.250 

2  1.400 
1.670 
1.700 

»  1.  495 
4  1.630 

3  1.675 
3  1.167 
3  1. 167 

1.500 

3  1.  725 
1.222 
1.438 


July  1, 
1945 


>$1,214 

1.100 

>  1.214 
1.450 
1.468 

>  1.300 
3  1.420 

>  1  517 
3  1.167 

1.000 

1.179 

1.500 

1.063 

1.313 


NORFOLK,  VA. 


Journeymen 

Asbestos  workers - 

Bricklayers  1 - 

Carpenters  1 - 

Millwrights- - - 

Pile  drivers  and  dock  builders 

Cement  finishers  - 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen)1 - 

Elevator  constructors. ..  - 

Engineers— power  equipment  op¬ 
erators: 

Air  compressors _ 

Bulldozers _ 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines. - - - - 

Graders. - - - — 

Hoists: 

1  drum. . . 

2  drums _ _ 

LeTourneau . 

Mixers . - . . 

Pumps - - - 

Rollers - - 

Shovels. . 

Tractors - - 

Trenching  machines - 


Journeymen— Continued 

$1,625 

$1,438 

Glaziers _ 

$1. 375 

1.  750 

1.  675 

Lathers  *. . - 

1. 625 

1.300 

1.  150 

Marble  setters _ 

1. 625 

1.500 

1.500 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers - 

1.625 

1. 150 

1.150 

Painters _ _ - . 

1.  375 

1.  250 

1.250 

Spray. - - - - - 

1.  500 

1.625 

1.  500 

Scaffold,  and  structural  steel.. 

1.  625 

1.625 

1.480 

Paperhangers _  --  -- 

1.375 

Plasterers1...  _ 

1.  625 

Plumbers1 _  _ 

1.625 

1.375 

1.375 

Roofers: 

1.500 

1.375 

Composition _ _  .  -- 

1.000 

Slate  and  tile . 

1.000 

1.400 

1.375 

1.375 

Sign  painters -  - 

1.375 

Steam  fitters  1 _ 

1.  625 

1.750 

1.625 

1.625 

Structural -iron  workers  >.  - 

1.750 

1  375 

1.500 

1.625 

1.375 

1.375 

1.375 

1.375 

Helpers  and  laborers 

1.625 

1.625 

1.375’ 

1.375 

Composition  roofers’  helpers  . 

.700 

1.625 

1.625 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers - 

1.140 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 


Journeymen 

$1,750 

$1,625 

1.938 

1.  675 

1.528 

1.438 

1.665 

1.  580 

1.525 

1.438 

1.665 

1.580 

1.725 

1.500 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen)1 - 

1.750 

1.640 

1.500 

1.450 

1.250 

1.125 

1.725 

1.500 

1.500 

1.300 

1.700 

1.550 

1.875 

1.550 

1.750 

1.300 

1.500 

1.300 

Plasterers 1 . 

1.875 

1.725 

Journeymen— Continued 


Plumbers1 _ _ _ 

Roofers: 

Composition... . 

Slate  and  tile. . 

Sheet-metal  workers - 

Sign  painters . . 

Steam  fitters _ 

Stonemasons _ 

Structural-iron  workers. 

Rodmen _ _ _ 


Helpers  and  laborers 

Bricklayers’  tenders . - 

Building  laborers  1 - 


Plasterers’  laborers. 
Plumbers’  laborers. 


$1,000 
1.500 
1.500 
1.  500 
1.250 
1.500 
1.500 
1.250 
1.500 
1.500 

1.000 

1.000 

1.250 

1.250 

1.500 

1.675 

1.500 

1.250 

1.500 


.700 

1.040 


1  For  changes  since  July  1,  1946,  see  appendix. 
« Hours  per  week,  45, 


s  Hours  per  week,  35. 


$1,750 

$1,500 

1.250 

1.125 

1.250 

1.125 

1.500 

1.375 

1.500 

1.250 

1.750 

1.500 

1.938 

1.675 

1.500 

1.438 

1.500 

1.438 

1.000 

«.850 

.850 

.650 

1.150 

1.015 

1.000 

‘.850 

1.000 

.850 

3  Hours  per  week,  30. 
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Table  13.  Union  scales  of  wages  for  building  trades  in  75  cities,  July  1,  1946,  and 

July  1,  1945— Continued 


OMAHA,  NEBR. 


Rate  per  hour — 

July  1, 
1946 

July  1, 
1945 

-  $1,650 

$1.  553 

-  1. 825 

1.575 

-  1.625 

1.375 

.  1.625 

1.450 

1.750 

1.500 

1.590 

1.515 

1. 375 

1.250 

1.375 

1.250 

1.750 

1.500 

1.375 

1.250 

1.750 

1.500 

1.375 

1.250 

1.375 

1.250 

1.375 

1.250 

1.750 

1.500 

1.375 

1.250 

1.500 

1.375 

1.400 

1.260 

1.700 

1.500 

1.625 

1.350 

1.600 

1.375 

1.600 

1.375 

1.375 

1.250 

1.500 

1.375 

1.625 

1.500 

Classifications 


Journeymen 

Asbestos  workers. . . 

Bricklayers _ _ 

Carpenters . . 111111111 

Cement  finishers _ 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen)1... 

Elevator  constructors _ _ _ 

Engineers — power  equipment  op¬ 
erators: 

Air  compressors _ 

Bulldozers. . 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines _ _ 

Hoists: 

1  drum . . 

2  drums . . 

Mixers . . 

Pumps _ ” 

Rollers . . 

Shovels _ _ ..." 

Tractors _ _ 

Trenching  machines., _ 

JIaziers _ _ _ 

others... . . 

Machinists _ 

Marble  setters _ ”””I” 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers 

’ainters . . 

Swing  stage. . . 

Spray  or  structural  steel _ 


Rate  per  hour- 


Classifications 


Journeymen— Continued 
Paperhangers 
Plasterers 
Plumbers 
Roofers: 

Composition 
Foremen . 

Slate  and  tile... 
Sheet-metal  workers 
Sign  painters 
Steam  fitters 
Stonemasons 
Structural-iron  workers 
Rodmen 
Tile  layers 

Helpers  and  laborers 

Bricklayers’  tenders  ■ 

Hod  carriers  •_ 

Building  laborers  i_ 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers 
Marble  setters’  helpers 
Plasterers’  laborers  i 
Terrazzo  workers’  helpers’. . 
Base-machine  operators 
e  layers’  helnp.rs 
Sewer. 


.850 

.900 

.700 

1.000 

.850 

.850 

.850 

.950 

.850 

.900 


PEORIA,  ILL. 


Journeymen 

sbestos  workers 

$1,950 
1.850 
1.650 
1.925 
2. 175 
1.750 
1.750 
1.750 
1. 700 

1.375 

1.581 

1.725 

$1,850 
1.  700 
1.500 
1.750 

oilermakers 

Repair  work... 

ricklayers.. 

Sewer. . . 

Jrpenters. . 

jment  finishers 

lectricians  (inside  wiremen)' 
levator  constructors 

1.625 

ugineers — power  equipment  op¬ 
erators: 

Air  compressors  1 

1.250 

1.375 

Riveting  steel  tunnel  and 
caisson  > 

Bulldozers  1 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines 

!•  OOU 

On  steel 

1. 825 

1.438 

1.725 

1.725 

1.825 

1.250 

1.  581 
1.725 

1.375 

1.725 

1.725 

1.250 

1.725 

1.725 

Graders: 

Form 

Elevating  1 

1 .  4)U 

1.650 

1.650 

Hoists,  2  or  more  drums  1 
LeTourneau  1 

Mixers: 

Under  3  bags  l. 

3-bag  to  21 E  capacity  1 _ 

Paving,  21 E  and  larger  i_ 
Pumps: 

Water  l._. 

1.375 

1.650 

Concrete  1 

Rollers: 

On  asphalt  or  brick  1 

On  earth,  5  tons  or  less  1 
Scrapers  1 

1.650 

1.250 

1.650 

1.650 

Shovels  1 

Journeymen— Continued 

Engineers— power  equipment  op 
erators — Continued 
Tractors,  straight  cats  K 
Trenching  machines  1 

Glaziers _ 

Lathers _ ”””” 

Machinists.. 

Marble  setters _ . 

Painters _ 

Swing  stage..  . 

Spray . . . 

Paperhangers _ _ 

Plasterers.. . 

Plumbers . " 

Roofers: 

Composition _ 

Foremen . 

Slate  and  tile _ 

Sheet-metal  workers _ 

Sign  painters _ ” 

Steam  fitters _ 

Stonemasons . 

Structural-ironworkers..  ' 

Rodmen. . . 

Tile  layers . ”” 


Helpers  and  laborers 

Bricklayers’  tenders . 

Building  laborers _ 

Composition  roofers’  helpers 
Elevator  constructors’  helpers 
Marble  setters’  helpers 

Plasterers’  laborers _ 

Terrazzo  workers’  helpers 
Tile  layers’  helpers . . ” 


For  changes  since  July  1,  1946,  see  appendix. 


$1,438 
1.725 
1.625 
1.  750 
1.750 
1.  825 
1.  575 
1.815 
1.815 
1.  575 
2.000 
1.875 

1. 625 
1.750 
1.625 
1.750 
1.750 
1.875 
1.  925 
1.875 
1.875 
1.  825  - 


1.  125 
1. 125 
1.250 
1. 190 
1.  125 
1.  250 
1. 125 
1.  125 


$1.  250 
1.650 
1.450 
1.500 
1.750 
1.  625 
1.450 
1.815 
1.750 
1.450 
1.750 
1.625 

1.425 
1.  550 
1.  425 
1.500 
1.  485 
1.  625 
1.750 
1.750 
1.  750 
1.625 


1.000 

1.000 


1. 190 
1.000 
1.  125 
1.000 
1.000 
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Table  13. —  Union  scales  of  wages  for  building  trades  in  75  cities,  July  1,  1946,  and 

July  1,  1945 — Continued 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Classifications 


Journeymen 


Asbestos  workers . . . 

Home  insulators . 

Boilermakers - 

Bricklayers . - . . 

Residential- . 

Carpenters- . - . . 

Cement  finishers - - 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen) 

Residential - 

Elevator  constructors . . 

Engineers— power  equipment  op¬ 
erators: 

Air  compressors: 

Daily  unit.- . - 

Weekly  unit. . - . 

Bulldozers: 

Daily  unit _ 

Weekly  unit _ 


Daily  unit _ 

Weekly  unit  __ 
Graders,  elevating: 

Daily  unit _ 

Weekly  unit  .. 
Hoists: 

Daily  unit - 

Weekly  unit... 
Pumps: 

Daily  unit - 

Weekly  unit.. 
Rollers: 

Daily  unit - 

Weekly  unit.. 
Shovels: 

Daily  unit — 
Weekly  unit.. 
Tractors  with 
carry-alls: 

Daily  unit... 
Weekly  unit 


scrapers 


not  mentioned: 
Daily  unit — 
Weekly  unit.. 

Glaziers _ _ 

30  feet  or  over 
ground - 


above 


Rate  per  hour— 

July  1, 

July  1, 

1946 

1945 

$1,875 

$1,725  ( 

1.000 

1.000 

1.750 

1.750 

2.  250 

2.  000 

2.000 

1.620 

1.  775 

1.  580 

1.750 

1.  580 

2.  000 

1.875 

2.000 

1.500 

1.  910 

1.910 

2.  250 

1.950 

2.  000 

1.700 

2.  000 

1.550 

.  1. 750 

1.450 

2. 375 

1.950 

2.250 

1.850 

.  2. 250 

1.850 

.  2. 000 

1.750 

.  2. 375 

1.  950 

.  2. 125 

1.750 

.  2. 250 

1.850 

.  2. 000 

1.750 

.  2. 250 

1.625 

.  2. 000 

1. 500 

2. 500 

2. 125 

.  2. 250 

2. 000 

2. 250 

1.850 

2.000 

[ 

1.750 

2. 250 

2. 000 

..  1.750 

1?550 

e 

..  1.900 

1.700 

Classifications 


Journeymen — Continued 


Outside. 


Residential- 


Steel _ _ _ 

Swing  stage  or  spray. 


Residential. 


Residential. 


Composition . — 

Foremen _ 

Slate  and  tile - 

Sheet-metal  workers - 

Sign  painters... . . 

Outside  advertising. 

Steam  fitters _ 

Residential _ 

Stonemasons . . 

Residential - 

Structural-iron  workers. 

Rodmen  1 - 

Tile  layers - 

Residential _ 


Helpers  and  laborers 


Bricklayers’  tenders. . - 

Residential - - 

Building  laborers - - 

Residential - - — 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers. .. 

Marble  setters’  helpers  1 . . 

Plasterers’  laborers 1 - 

Residential - 

Terrazzo  workers’  helpers . ... 

Tile  layers’  helpers . . . 

Residential . 


Rate  per  hour- 


July  1, 
1946 


$1,625 
1.875 
2.000 
1.875 
1.650 
1.750 
1.  875 
1.750 
1.875 
1.875 
1.625 
2.000 
2.000 
2.000 
2.000 

1.575 

1.725 

1.875 

2.000 

1.780 

1.900 

2.000 

1.875 

1.875 

1.875 

2.150 

1.775 

1.875 

1.875 


July  1, 
1945 


$1,250 
1.500 
1.875 
1.560 
1.650 
1.750 
1.650 
1.500 
1.625 
1.625 
1.375 
2.000 
1.840 
1.750 
1.  670 

1.500 
1.650 
1.700 
1.725 
1.513 
1.650 
1.  750 
1.550 
1.500 


1.900 
1.  610 
1.  625 
1.500 


1.025 

.900 

1.125 

.925 

1.025 

.900 

1.000 

.780 

1.340 

1.340 

1.275 

1.150 

1.375 

1. 325 

1.500 

1.250 

1.400 

1.250 

1.275 

1.035 

1.275 

1.035 

i  For  changessince  July  1,  1946,  see  appendix 
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PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 


Classifications 


Journeymen 


Asbestos  workers . 

Boilermakers 1 _ HI" 

Bricklayers _ H 

Carpenters 1 _ 11111 . 

Parquetry  floor  layers 

Millwrights,  . . 

Cement  finishers _ ""”""1” 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen)  ■ 
Elevator  constructors 


Engineers — power  equipment  op¬ 
erators: 

Air  compressors. . 

Bulldozers . . III” 

Graders,  elevating _ 

Tow  blade _ _ ‘ 

Hoists,  elevating _ 

LeTourneau _ _ H 

Mixers _ 

Pumps _ III” 

Concrete _ 

Rollers _ _ HI 

Trenching  machines _ HI 

Universal  equipment  opera- 

I  tors _ 

Glaziers., . . 

Lathers _ ”111111111 

Machinists _ ”111 

Marble  setters _ 


Rate  per  hour- 


July  l, 
1946 


$1,750 

1.750 

2.000 

1.625 

1.875 

1.750 

1.625 

1.625 

1.875 


1.300 

1.550 

1.675 

1.425 

1.500 

1.675 

1.650 

1.300 

1.425 

1.500 

1.625 

1.750 
1.375 
1.750 
1.500 
2. 000 


July  1, 
1945 


$1,500 

1.500 

1.6,50 

1.350 

1.600 

1.475 

1.440 

1.500 

1.590 


1.500 


1.625 


1.375 


Classifications 


Rate  per  hour— 


Journey  men— Continued 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers 
Painters _ 


1.250 

1.500 

1.375 

1.650 


Spray _ _ 

Structural  steelHIH 

Swing  stage _ 

Paperhangers . 

Plasterers . IIIIII 

Plumbers 1 . .1 

Roofers: 

Composition . 

Foremen _ 

Slate  and  tile _ 

Sheet-metal  workers. 

Sign  painters _ 

Steam  fitters _ 

Stonemasons. . IIIII 

Structural-iron  workers. 

Rodmen _ 

Tile  layers _ 


Helpers  and  laborers 

Bricklayers’  tenders.. 

Building  laborers  1 _ _ 

Concrete  workers _ 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers 
Plasterers’  laborers 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Journeymen 
Isbestos  workers.. 

3oiIermakers _ 

3ricklayers _ 

Carpenters _ IIIIIIIIII 

Cement  finishers  1 _ Hill 

electricians  (inside  wiremcnj 
5  levator  constructors _ 


erators: 

Air  compressors 
Bulldozers 1 _ 


lines  1 . . 

Graders: 

Road  1 _ 

Elevating  i _ 

Hoists: 

1  drum  i _ 

2  drums 1 _ 

LeTourneau  1 _ 

Mixers1 . . 

Pumps  1 _ Hill 

Rollers  i__ . II”” 

Shovels 1 _ Illlim 

Tractors  1 . IIIIH 

Trenching  machines  1 

laziers _ 

itbtrs _ IIIIIII 

,  Residential.. II . 

achinists _ 

arble  setters. 


os&ic  and  terrazzo  workers 

unters _ 

Grainers _ 


$1.  875 

$1,750 

1.750 

1.750 

2. 150 

2.000 

2.  000 

1.750 

-- 

1.875 

1.750 

__ 

2.000 

1.875 

- 

1.850 

1.850 

1.750 

1.750 

1.500 

1.500 

1.813 

1. 813 

1.500 

1.500 

1.813 

1.813 

1.750 

1.750 

1.813 

1.813 

1.813 

1.813 

1.7.50 

1.750 

1.750 

1.750 

1.750 

1.750 

1.813 

1.813 

1.500 

1.500 

1.813 

1.813 

1.685 

1.610 

2.000 

1. 875 

1.688 

1.688 

1.750 

1.500 

1.750 

1.  750 

1.875 

1.625  1 

1.8.50 

1.625  1 

2.  160 

1.875  | 

Journeymen— Continued 

Paperhangers . 

Plasterers . . 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters 1  ” 
Roofers: 

Composition _ 

Foremen _ I 

Slate  and  tile _ IIIII” 

Slab  work _ 

Sheet-metal  workers . . II 

Kitchen  equipment. . 

Sign  painters: 

Under  80  feet. 

Over  80  feet . HI” 

Steam  fitters  1 _ 

Sprinkler  fitters. 

Stonecutters _ _ 

Carvers . .Hill 

Stonemasons  1 _ IIIIIII 

Structural-iron  workers  1  . 

Rodmen  1 . . 


July  1, 
1946 


$2. 000 
1.500 
1.675 
1.750 
1.625 
1.625 
2. 000 
1.750 

1.430 
1.680 
1.430 
1.500 
2.000 
1.750 
2.  000 
1.750 
1.625 
2.  000 


1.375 

1.000 

1.000 

1.375 

1.575 


Helpers  and  laborers 


Polishers. 


1  Ws  pefwelk!  35JUly  *'  1946'  Scc  appendi*' 


$1,850 

2.000 

1.875 

1.800 

1.925 

1.835 

1.875 

1.875 

1.875 

•1. 875 
2.125 
1.875 
1.750 
1.625 
2.  000 
1.750 
1.750 
1.750 
1.725 


1.400 

1.150 

1.295 

1.000 

1.100 

1.400 

1.250 

1.375 

1.125 


July  1, 
1945 


$1.  650 
1.300 
1.675 
1.550 
1.425 
1.425 
1.725 
1.500 

1.250 
1.500 
1.250 
1.440 
3  1.  500 
1.500 
1.650 
X.  500 
1.375 
1.650 


1.000 
.825 
.950 
1. 110 
l-25o 


$1.  625 
1.875 
1.750 

1.625 

1.750 

1.650 

1.750 

1.700 

1.550 

1.750 
2. 000 
1.750 
1.580 
1.625 
2.  000 
1.750 
1.750 
1.750 
1. 565 


1.250 
1.000 
1.295 
1.000 
1.100 
1.250 
1.  125 
1. 125 
1.035 


3  Hours  per  week,  44. 


% 
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Table  13. — Union  scales  of  wages  for  building  trades  in  75  cities,  July  1,  1946,  and 

July  1,  1945 — Continued 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 


Classifications 


Journeymen 

Asbestos  workers - 

Bricklayers  1 . 

Carpenters. . . . 

Cement  finishers  1 - 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen). 

Elevator  constructors _ 

Marble  setters _ 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers.. 

Painters . . . — 

Paperhangers - - - 

Plasterers  1 - 

Plumbers . - . 

Steam  fitters. . - . 


Rate  per  hour— 

July  1, 
1946 

July  1, 
1945 

Classifications 

Journeymen — Continued 

$1.  725 

$1,650 

Stonemasons  1 - - 

1.850 

1.  600 

Structural-iron  workers - 

1.375 

1. 160 

Rodmen . . . . 

1.850 

1.600 

Tile  layers  * - - - — 

1.450 

1. 350 

1.450 

1.450 

Helpers  and  laborers 

1.  850 

1.600 

1.850 

1.600 

Bricklayers’  tenders— . . 

1.250 

1.100 

Building  laborers . . — 

1.250 

1.100 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers - 

1.650 

L  500 

Terrazzo  workers’  helpers - j 

Rate  per  hour- 


July  1, 
1946 


July  1, 
1945 


$1,850 

$1,600 

1.650 

1.  438 

1.650 

1.375 

1.850 

1.600 

1.100 

.970 

1.000 

.880 

1.020 

1.020 

1.200 

1.100 

1.050 

1.000 

1.100 

.970 

PORTLAND,  OREG. 


Journeymen 


Asbestos  workers  1 - - 

Boilermakers  1 - - - 

Bricklayers _ , . . 

Carpenters - 

Floor  layers - 

Wharf  and  dock - 

Shinglers - 

Millwrights- - - 

Cement  finishers - - 

Composition,  mastic  and  gun- 

ite  workers - 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen) - 

Elevator  constructors  1 - 

Engineers — power  equipment  op¬ 
erators: 

Air  compressors - 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines: 

Under  1  cubic  yard - 

1  to  5  cubic  yards - 

Over  5  cubic  yards . 

Graders,  elevating - 

Hoists: 

1  drum - - 

2  drums _ 

Steel  erection - - 

Mixers: 

1  to  5  bags _ 

5  bags  and  over . . 

Pumps - - 

Rollers: 

Grade  and  surfacing - 

Finishing;  high  type - 

Shovels - - 

Tractors: 


Over  50  horsepower. 
Tandem  carry-all — 
Trenching  machines - 


Journeymen — Continued 

$1,750 

$1.  515 

Glaziers _ 

$1,575 

1.750 

1.650 

Lathers  - - - - - 

1.800 

1.875 

1.725 

Marble  setters  1 - - 

1.  7j>0 

1.550 

1.375 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers - 

1.450 

1.675 

1.500 

Painters - 

1.550 

1.650 

1.500 

Spray - 

1.  700 

1.750 

1.500 

Structural  steel  and  swing 

1.750 

1.375 

stage - - - 

1. 700 

1.575 

1.375 

Paperhangers - 

1.500 

Plasterers _ _ _ 

1. 875 

1.700 

1.625 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters.. . 

1.875 

1.700 

1.580 

Roofers: 

1.665 

1.665 

Composition - 

1.600 

Foremen.  .  . . 

1. 725 

Slate  and  tile _ 

1.600 

1.500 

1.375 

Sheet-metal  workers - 

1.625 

Sign  painters - - - 

2.000 

Steam  fitters - 

1.875 

1.640 

1.875 

1.750 

1.650 

1.500 

1.550 

Tile  layers - - - 

1.750 

1.600 

1.450 

1.  850 

1.700 

Helpers  and  laborers 

1.800 

1.650 

Bricklayers'  tenders - 

1,400 

1. 150 

1.  650 

1  500 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers'.. 

1.165 

1.400 

1.250 

.  1. 400 

1.250 

1.  650 

1.500 

.  1. 900 

1.750 

1.550 

1.400 

.  1. 750 

1.600 

2.000 

1.850 

.  1. 650 

1.500 

$1,438 

1.625 

1.580 

1.350 

1.375 

1.550 


1.500 

1.375 

1.725 

1.725 


1.438 

1.563 

1.438 

1.438 

1.714 

1.725 

1.250 

1.725 

1.650 

1.375 

1.500 


1.300 
.950 
1. 165 
1.300 


i  For  changes  since  July  1,  1946,  see  appendix. 
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Table  13  —Union  scales  of  wages  for  building  trades  in  75  cities,  July  1,  1946  and 

July  1,  1945— Continued  J 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


Classifications 


Journeymen 


Asbestos  workers.. _ _ 

Boilermakers . 

Bricklayers . . ””” 

Carpenters . . ” 

Cement  finishers _ ”111111 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen)”” 

Elevator  constructors  > _ 

Engineers — power  equipment  op¬ 
erators: 

Air  compressors _ 

All  digging  machines.. . . 

Graders,  motor . . 

Hoists: 

1  drum _ _ 

2  drums . 

Pumps _ _ 

Rollers _ I.  ””””” 

Tractors _ ”””” 

Glaziers  1 _ 

Granite  cutters _ ””””””” 

Lathers _ ””” 

Marble  setters  i _ ””””!” 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers  1 

Painters _ _ _ 

Structural  steel _ 


Rate  per  hour — 

July  1, 
1946 

July  1, 
1945 

$1,650 

$1.  500 

1.  750 

1.650 

1.825 

1.  650 

1.500 

1. 350 

1.  550 

1.325 

1.625 

1.500 

T.  620 

1.620 

1.675 

1.500 

2.000 

1.  750 

1.375 

1.250 

1.675 

1.500 

2.000 

1.750 

1.675 

1.500 

1.675 

1.500 

1.375 

1.250 

1.350 

1.300 

1.500 

1.275 

1.800 

1.  650 

1.  500 

1.500 

1.500 

1.500 

1.375 

1.250 

1.625 

1.500 

Classifications 


Rate  per  hour — 


July  1, 
1946 


Journeymen — Continued 


Paperhangers . 

Plasterers  1 . . 

Plumbers... . 

Roofers: 

Composition . . 

Slate  and  tile _ 

Sheet-metal  workers _ 

Sign  painters _ 

Steam  fitters . . ’ 

Stonemasons _ " 

Structural-iron  workers  1 . 

Rodmen  1 _ 

Tile  layers  1 _ 


Helpers  and  laborers 


Bricklayers’  tenders . 

Building  laborers _ ””” 

Composition  roofers’  helpers.. 
Elevator  constructors’  helpers  i 
Marble  setters’  helpers. 

Plasterers’  laborers _ _ 

Terrazzo  workers’  helpers _ 

Tile  layers’  helpers . . 


$1,375 

1.800 

1.700 

1.300 
1.  500 
1.500 
1.500 
1.700 
1.825 
1.725 
1.725 
1.500 


1.000 
1.000 
.900 
1.  130 
1. 150 
1.250 
1. 150 
1.150 


READING,  PA. 


Journeymen 


Asbestos  workers _ _ 

Bricklayers! _ " 

Carpenters  ■ _ _ ”' 

Millwrights . . 

Dement  finishers. . 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen): 
Contracts  under  $20,000  1 
Contracts  $20,000  or  over  > 

Elevator  constructors  > _ 

Engineers — power  equipment 
operators.2 

Lathers _ 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers. 

?ainters _ _ 

Spray . . . ””””.' 

Steel  or  swing _ 

’aperhangers _ _ _ 

’lasterers _ 

’lumbers _ 


$1.  725 

-  1. 750 

1.583 

-  1. 500 

1. 375 

-  1. 500 

1. 500 

-  1. 500 

1.500 

1.  500 

1. 375 

1.  750 

1.750 

1. 560 

1. 560 

1. 750 

1.500 

1.750 

1.583 

1.  420 

1.320 

1.750 

1.750 

1.600 

1.500 

1.  420 

1.320 

1.  720 

1.720 

1.  650 

1. 500 

Journeymen— Continued 


Roofers: 

Composition . 

Slate  and  tile _ 

Shcet-rnetal  workers 

Sign  painters  . . 

Outside  advertising 

Steam  fitters . . 

Stonemasons _ _ 

Structural-iron  workers 

Rodmen . . . 

Tile  layers  1 _ 


Helpers  and  laborers 

Bricklayers  ’tenders. . . 

Building  laborers _ 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers  ' 

Plasterers’  laborers _ 

Plumbers’  laborers  


July  1, 
1945 


$1. 250 
1.650 
1.550 

1.300 
1.  500 
1. 500 
1.250 
1.550 
1.650 
1.650 
1. 650 
1.500 


.850 
.850 
.900 
1. 130 
1.000 
1.  100 
1.  000 
1.000 


$1.  350 

$1.  050 

1.  450 

1.200 

1.500 

1.375 

1.000 

1.000 

1.  100 

1.  100 

1.  650 

1.500 

1.  750 

1.583 

1.875 

1.  750 

1.  075 

1.550 

1.583 

1.583 

1.  250 

1. 100 

.950 

.800 

1.092 

1.092 

1.250 

1.  100 

.950 

.800 

»  F°r  changes  since  July  1,  1946,  see  appendix. 

2  See  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Table  13  —  Union  scales  of  wages  for  building  trades  in  75  cities,  July  1,  1946,  and 

July  1,  1945 — Continued 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


Classifications 


Journeymen 


Asbestos  workers . . 

Bricklayers - - - . . 

Carpenters  >.. . . 

Millwrights . . . . 

Cement  finishers * 2 * 4  1 . . 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen) - 

Elevator  constructors.  ... - 

Engineers — power  equipment 
operators: 

Air  compressors . . 

Bulldozers - 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines . . 

Graders,  blade  and  motor  — 
Hoists: 

1  drum _ _ 

2  drums - 

Mixers: 

Larger  than  10S . . 

10S  or  smaller - 

Pumps: 

2-inch  discharge . . 

Over  2-inch  discharge — 
Rollers: 

Earth.. . . 

Asphalt _ 

Shovels - - - . 


Rate  per  hour— 

July  1, 
1946 

July  1, 
1945 

$1. 625 
1.875 
1.300 
1.500 
1.250 
1.625 
1.660 

$1,500 

1.650 

1. 150 
1.500 

1.  250 
1.500 

1.  530 

1.375 

1.500 

1.250 

1.250 

1.625 
1.  500 

1.500 

1.250 

1.  375 
1.625 

1.250 

1.500 

1.375 

1.250 

1.250 

1  200 

.  1.375 

1. 250 

1. 375 
1.  500 

1.250 

1.  625 

1.500 

Rate  per  hour— 


Classifications 


July  1, 
1946 


Journeymen — Continued 

Engineers — power  equipment  op¬ 
erators— Continued 

Tractors,  with  attachments 

Without  attachments - 

Trenching  machines . 

Glaziers . . 

Lathers 1 - - - - 

Machinists _ 

Marble  setters  _ . - . 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers '..  . 

Painters  1  — - - 

Spray - - 

Structural  steel - 

Paperhangers - 

Plasterers  . — . 

Plumbers 1 - - 

Roofers,  composition - 

Sheet-metal  workers  > - - 

Sign  painters - 

Steam  fitters  1 - - - 

Stonemasons.  - - - 

Structural-iron  workers  1 - 

Rodmen  > - 

Tile  layers  1 - 

Helpers  and  laborers 
Elevator  constructors’  helpers - 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Journeymen 


Asbestos  workers. . . - . . 

Boilermakers . . . 

Bricklayers.. . - - - 

Carpenters  1 - - - 

Cement  finishers - 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen)  1 ... 

Elevator  constructors - 

Engineers— power  equipment 
operators: 

Air  compressors: 

Under  160  cubic  feet - 

160  cubic  feet  and  over... 

Bulldozers . . . 

Cranes  and  derricks - 

Draglines - - - 

Hoists . . — . — 

LeToumeau - - 

Mixers: 

Under  14S- . . 

14S  and  over - - 

Pumps: 

2  or  3  in  a  battery . . 

Under  4  inches - 

4  inches  and  over _ 

Rollers. . . . . 

Scrapers _ 

Shovels _ 

Trenching  machines - 

Glaziers - - - 

Steel  sash _ 

Lathers.. . - . . 


$1.  800 

$1,650 

1.  750 

1.750 

1.960 

1.725 

1.710 

1.535 

1.960 

1.725 

1.875 

1.700 

1.825 

1.710 

1.250 

1.000 

1.750 

1.500 

1.625 

1.250 

2.125 

1.875 

2.  000 

1.750 

2.000 

1.750 

1.750 

1.500 

1.500 

1.250 

1.750 

1.500 

2.  000 

1.250 

1.000 

1.500 

1.250 

1.500 

1.250 

1.750 

1.500 

2.000 

1.750 

2.000 

1.750 

1.400 

1. 150 

1.400 

1.380 

1.965 

1.625 

Journeymen— Continued 


Helpers  and  laborers 


Bricklayers’  tenders - 

Building  laborers  > - 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers. 

Marble  setters’  helpers - 

Plasterers’  laborers - 

Plumbers’  laborers - 

Steam  fitters’  helpers - 

Terrazzo  workers’  helpers - 

Tile  layers’  helpers - 


$1,500 
1.375 
1.625 
1.250 
1.500 
1.500 
1.500 
1.  375 
1.250 
1.600 
1.500 
1.250 
1.625 
1.  625 
1.300 
1.400 
1.  450 
1.625 
1.875 
1.725 
1.450 
1.375 


1.160 


Julv  1, 
1945 


Machinists _ _ _ 

Marble  setters  1 - 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers  1 - 

Painters _ 

Structural  iron  and  bridge — 

Spray - - 

Paperhangers _ 

Plasterers _ _ 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters  1 - 

Roofers: 

Composition _ 

Slate  and  tile _ 

Sheet-metal  workers - 

Sign  painters. - - - - 

Steam  fitters  1 - 

Stonemasons _ 

Structural-iron  workers  1 . -- 

Rodmen  1 _ 

Tile  layers  1 - 


$1,250 
1.500 
1. 100 
1.500 
1.500 
1.500 
1.375 
1.100 
1.550 
1.  400 
1.  100 
1.500 
1.  .500 
1.  250 
1.250 
1.450 
1.500 
1.650 
1.  500 
1.250 
1.  375 


1.070 


$1. 

750 

$1.  500 

1. 

750 

1.  .580 

1. 

750 

1.580 

1. 

625 

1.450 

1. 

625 

1.500 

1. 

875 

1.  700 

1. 

625 

1.450 

1. 

960 

1.  725 

1. 

750 

1.650 

1. 

575 

1.380 

1. 

575 

1.380 

1. 

675 

1.500 

1 

800 

1.513 

1. 

750 

1.650 

1 

960 

1.725 

1 

750 

1.750 

1 

750 

1.750 

1 

750 

1.580 

1 

135 

1.000 

1 

135 

1.000 

1 

280 

1.200 

1 

155 

1.000 

1 

135 

1.000 

875 

.825 

875 

.825 

1 

150 

1.000 

1 

150 

1.000 

1  For  changes  since  July  1,  1946,  see  appendix. 
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Table  13.— Union  scales  of  wages  for  building  trades  in 

July  1,  1945 — Continued 


75  cities ,  July  1,  1946,  and 


ROCK  ISLAND  (ILL.)  DISTRICT 


Classifications 


Journeymen 
Asbestos  workers... 

Boilermakers _ 

Bricklayers . . 

Carpenters _ 33 _ 

Cement  finishers, 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen) 

Elevator  constructors  1 _ 

Engineers — power  equipment 

operators: 

Air  compressors 
Bulldozers 


Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag, 
lmes. 


Graders: 

Elevating _ 

Form . . 

Hoists. . ...33 

Mixers. ._ . 333333 

Paving  type.. 33 
Pumps _ 

Roller,  asphalt.3333 

Shovels . 

Tractors,  side  boom’33333 
Without  power  attach¬ 
ment _ _ 

Trenching  machines 

rlaziers _ 

<athers _ 

Garble  setters. 


Journeymen 
sbestos  workers. .. 
oilermakers. . 33  . 

rickiayers 1 _ 33(3333" . 

Sewer  work,  over’fi  feet 
arpenters 1 

ement  finishers. . .  3333333 

Composition..  _  3 

On  swinging  scaffold  33333333 

ectricians  (inside  wiremen)  1 

levator  constructors  . " 

agin eers— power  equipment  op¬ 
erators: 

Air  compressors. . 

Two  in  tandem. 
Bulldozers 


Rate  per  hour— 

July  l 

July  1, 

1946 

1945 

$1,500 

1.  750 

1.725 

.  1.600 

1.425 

-  1. 585 

1.400 

1.  750 

1.  580 

-  1. 630 

1.595 

1.400 

1.275 

1.  700 

1.500 

1.700 

1.500 

1.700 

1.  500 

1.550 

1.700 

1.  375 

1.  400 

1. 275 

1.700 

1.500 

1.400 

1.  275 

1.700 

_ 

1.700 

1. 500  ( 

1.700 

1. 500  I 

1.  550 

1.700 

1. 500  I 

1.  650 

1. 425  I 

1.750 

1. 500  1 

1.625 

1.500  1 

ST.  LOUIS 

1  I 

Classifications 


Rate  per  hour- 


J  illy  1, 
1946 


Journeymen-  Continued 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers 
Painters  1 . 

steel . . 3333333" 

Paperhangers  i .  . 

Plasterers  i_ . 

Plumbers 1 _ 3333  3 

Roofers: 

Composition.. . . 

Foremen . 

Slate  and  tile _ 3333333" 

Sheet-metal  workers _ 

Sign  painters . ...33333 


Rodmen . 


Helpers  and  laborers 


Base  grinders 


$1.  025 
1.600 
1.750 
1.600 
1.850 
1.  625 

1.  563 
1.688 
1.563 
1.550 
1.600 
1.625 
1.  730 
1.  730 
1.625 


1.050 
1.050 
1.000 
1.  140 
.900 
1.  100 
1.250 
1.050 
1.000 
.900 


MO. 


Cranes,  derricks,  and  "drag¬ 
lines 


Graders,  road _ 

Form _ 

Hoists . ...333 

LeToumeau _ 333 . 

Mixers . 3333 

Paving. . 33 

Concrete.. 

Pumps . 

Rollers . 3333333 

Asphalt...  3333 . 

Shovels . 

Tractors: 

Caterpillar . 

With  power  take-off333 
1  renching  machine,  large 
Small . 

iziers. . . " 

'  Residon  tia"i3  3  3  3  3  3  3  3  3  3  3  3  3  3  33  3  3  3  1  ?; 


$1,875 
1.750 
2.000 
2.  250 
1.875 
1.950 
2.200 
2.075 
1.  875 
1.865 


1.650 
2.200 
1.  650 

2.200 

2.200 

1.650 

1.650 

2.200 

1.650 

2.200 

2.200 

1.650 

1.  650 
2.200 

2.  200 

1.650 

2.200 

2.200 

1.925 

1.875 


$1.  750 
1.625 
1.900 
2.000 
1.700 
1.575 
1.  750 
1.700 
1.750 
1.750 


1.500 
2. 000 
1.500 

2.  000 
1.500 


1.500 
2.000 
1  500 


1.500 
1.  500 


2.000 

1.500 

2.000 

2.000 


1.750 
1.750 
1.  250 


Journeymen— Continued 

Machinists _ 

Marble  setters _ 333 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers’” 

Painters  1 . . 

Paperhangers . 33" 

Plasterers  i_ . 3333 

Plumbers 1 _ 333333! 

Roofers: 

Composition _ 

Foremen...  333 

Slate  and  tile . 

Precast  slab  _ 
Sheet-metalworkers 
Sign  painters 

Steam  fitters _ 3333333 

Sprinkler  fitters. 
Stonemasons 
Structural-ironworkers 

Rodmen . 

Tile  layers  > _ 3.33333 

Helpers  and  laborers 

Bricklayers’  tenders  > . 

Building  laborers  ... 
Composition  roofers’  helpers’ 
Elevator  constructors’  helpers""' 
Marble  setters’  helpers 

Plasterers’  laborers . 33 

Plumbers’  laborers 
Sprinkler  fitters’  helpers’ . 

Terrazzo  workers’ helpers  . 3! 

Base-machine  operators 
l  lie  layers’  helpers  i _ 


for, changcssince  July  1,  1946  see  mnonAiv - 

Includes  Rock  Island  and  Moline,  IU,  and  Davenport,  Iowa. 


$1.  500 
1.  750 
1.750 
1.650 
1.650 
1.900 
1.875 

1.750 

1.875 

1.875 

1.875 

1.875 

1.875 

1.875 

1.875 

1.875 

2.000 

2.000 

1.700 


1.325 
1.  200 
1.250 
1.305 
1.050 
1.435 
1.325 
1.  225 
1.300 
1.425 
1.050 


July  1, 
1945 


$1.  500 
1.375 
1.500 
1.375 
1.750 
1.500 

1.  438 
1.  563 
1.438 
1.375 
1.  375 
1.500 
1.580 
1.580 
1.500 


.875 
.875 
.875 
1.  120 
.900 
1.000 
1. 125 
.875 
.900 
.900 


$1.  500 
1.  500 
1.500 
1.563 
1.  563 
1.  750 
1.750 

1.  575 
1.700 
1.750 
1.875 
1.625 
1.650 
1.  750 
1.700 
1.500 
1.900 
1.  900 
1.700 


1. 150 

1.000 


1.  225 
.  900 
1.435 
1. 150 
1.  100 
1.075 
1. 175 
1.050 
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Table  13. —  Union  scales  of  wages  for  building  trades  in  75  cities,  July  1,  1946,  and 

July  l,  1945 — Continued 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Classifications 

Rate  per  hour— 

July  1, 
1946 

July  1, 
1945 

Journeymen 

Asbestos  workers . . . 

1  $1,650 

$1,580 

Bricklayers... _  ...  - 

1.825 

1.625 

1 . 9.50 

Carpenters. _ _ _ _ _ 

1.  650 

1.440 

Cement  finishers  -  - 

1.625 

1.440 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen) - 

1.850 

1.650 

Elevator  constructors  ...  .  — 

1.660 

1.  600 

Engineers— power  equipment  op- 

erators.3 

Glaziers _  _ _  _ 

1.400 

1.250 

Lathers _ _ 

1.850 

1.625 

Marble  setters - -  - 

1.700 

1.  525 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers - 

1.700 

1.440 

Painters  1 . . . 

1.625 

1.440 

Structural  steel,  swing  stage 

and  spray . . . 

1.705 

1.  580 

Taperhangers _ _ _ 

1.  625 

1. 440 

Plasterers . . . 

3  1. 850 

2  1.  625 

1.750 

1.  550 

Roofers: 

Composition . . . 

1.580 

1.380 

Foremen.. . . 

1.680 

1.480 

Slate  and  tile... . . . . 

1.  580 

1.380 

Rate  per  hour— 


Classifications 


July  1,  July  1, 
1946  1945 


Journeymen — Continued 


Sheet-metal  workers  — 

Sign  painters - 

Steam  fitters. . . 

Sprinkler  fitters 

Stonemasons. . 

Structural-iron  workers 

Rodmen . — 

Tile  layers . — . 


$1,750 

1.825 

1.750 

1.580 

1.825 

1.750 

1.625 

1.700 


$1,500 

1.625 

1.550 

1.580 

1.625 

1.625 

1.500 

1.550 


Helpers  and  laborers 


Bricklayers’  tenders . 

Mortar  mixers - -. 

Building  laborers - - 

Composition  roofers’  helpers - 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers - 

Plasterers’  laborers . -- 

Plumbers’  laborers _ 

Sprinkler  fitters’  helpers  1 - 

Terrazzo  workers’  helpers: 

Floor-machine  operators - 

Base-machine  operators  . 

Tile  layers’  helpers _ 


1. 150 
1.250 
1.1.50 
1. 150 
1.165 
1.450 
1.150 
.950 

1.200 
1 . 350 
1.150 


.950 

1.075 

.950 

.9.50 

1.120 

1.200 

.950 

.950 


.975 

1.100 

.950 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


Journeymen 


Asbestos  workers. . . 

Boilermakers  i _ _ 

Bricklayers  1 _ 

Carpenters - - 

Floor  layers  and  scrapers . 

Millwrights- .. _ 

Cement  finishers _ 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen)1 
Elevator  constructors — 
Engineers— power  equipment  op¬ 
erators: 

Air  compressors 1 - 

Bulldozers  1 _ 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines1 _ _ 

Graders,  elevating  1 - 

Hoist,  1  drum  1 . . - 

LeToumeau: 

Model  super  C  1 - 

Larger  than  super  C  1 . . . 
Mixers: 

Skip  type  1 . . 

Paving  type 1 - 

Pumps: 

Concrete1 - - 

Water 1 _ 

Rollers 1 - - - 

Scrapers 1 _ 

Shovels 1 _ _ _ 

Tractors1 - - - - 

Trenching  machines 1 - 

Glaziers.. . — . . 

Lathers: 

Metal _ _ 

Wood - - 


Journeymen— Continued 

$1,375 

$1,250 

Machinists. ..  ..  ...  - . - 

$1,625 

1.750 

1.  650 

Marble  setters _ _ 

1.550 

1.750 

1.580 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers - 

1.550 

1 . 500 

1.350 

Painters 1 . . . 

1.375 

1.625 

1.500 

Swing  stage1 -  - 

1.500 

1.500 

1.375 

Spray - - 

1.  875 

1.500 

1.300 

Paperhangers 1 _ 

1. 375 

1.  500 

1 . 500 

Plasterers  >.. - - 

1.  875 

1.350 

1.350 

Plumbers 1 _ 

1.625 

Roofers: 

Composition _ 

1.500 

1 . 250 

1.250 

Foremen _ 

1. 625 

1.  500 

1.500 

Slate  and  tile.. - - 

1.500 

Sheet-metal  workers - - 

1.  500 

1.650 

1.650 

Sign  painters - - - 

1.500 

1.  500 

1.500 

Steam  fitters  >. - - - 

1. 625 

1.375 

1.375 

Structural-iron  workers— . . 

1.750 

Rodmen - - - 

1.625 

1.550 

1.625 

1.625 

Helpers  and  laborers 

1.250 

1.250 

1.500 

1.500 

1.  250 

Building  laborers  1 - 

.875 

1 . 250 

1.250 

Concrete  laborers —  - 

1.000 

1. 125 

1.125 

Elevator  constructors'  helpers - 

.  945 

1.  500 

1.500 

Marble  setters’  helpers - 

.  875 

1.400 

1.000 

1.500 

1.  500 

Tile  layers’  helpers _ 

.875 

1.  500 

1.500 

1.330 

1.125 

1.650 

1.650 

.  1. 400 

1.400 

$1,500 

1.375 

1.375 

1.250 

1.375 

1.7.50 

1.250 

1.650 

1.500 


1.250 

1.375 

1.2.50 

1.375 

1.150 

1.500 

1.500 

1.375 

1.375 


1.125 

.850 

.850 

.945 

.750 

1.250 

1.000 

.750 


1  For  changes  since  July  1,  1946,  see  appendix. 
J  Hours  per  week,  35. 
s  See  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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rABLE  13.  Union  scales  of  wages  for  building  trades  in  75  cities,  July  1,  1946 .  and 

July  1,  1945 — Continued 

 SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 


Classifications 


Journeymen 

isbestos  workers . . . . 

Iricklayers . . 

Carpenters 1 _ H.H 

Cement  finishers 1 . 

electricians  (inside  wiremen)*... 

elevator  constructors _ 

engineers — power  equipment  op¬ 
erators: 

Air  compressors _ 

Bulldozers . . __ 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines _ _ _ 

Graders _ _ 

Hoists: 

1  drum _ 

2  drums _ 

Mixers: 

Small _ 

Large _ _ 

Pumps: 

Small . . . 

Large _ _ _ 

Boilers _ _ _ _ 

Shovels _ 

Tractors _ H 

laziers.. _ _ 

tthers _ HI 


Rate  per  hour — 

July  1, 
1946 

July  1, 
1945 

Classifications 

-  $1,750 

$1,625 

J ourneymen — Continued 
Machinists. 

1.938 

1.725 

Marble  setters  1  . 

1.438 

1.250 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers  1 

1.500 

1.500 

Painters  1 _ 

1.800 

1.500 

Stage  and  structural  steel 

1.  695 

1.550 

Spray . . 

1.250 

1.250 

Paperhangers 

Plasterers  1 

Plumbers  1 _ 

1.  500 

1.500 

Roofers: 

1.500 

1.500 

Composition  >. 

Slate  and  tile  1 

1.250 

1.250 

Sheet-metal  workers 

1.250 

1.250 

Sign  painters _ 

Steam  fitters 

1.500 

1.500 

Stonemasons 

1.250 

1.250 

Structural-iron  workers 

Rodmen 

1.500 

1.500 

Tile  layers  L  .. 

1.250 

1.250 

Helpers  and  laborers 

1.500 

1.500 

Bricklayers’  tenders 

1.250 

1.250 

Mortar  mixers 

1 . 500 

1.500 

Building  laborers  1 

1.  250 

1.250 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers 

1.375 

1. 125 

Plasterers’  laborers 

1.8/5 

1.625 

Plumbers’  laborers  1 

Rate  per  hour- 


July  1, 
1946 


$1,725 
1.625 
1. 625 
1.375 
1.500 
1.625 
1.375 
1.650 
1.875 

2 1.125 
2  1.250 
1.750 
2  1.065 
1.875 
1.938 
1.750 
1.500 
1.625 


1.000 

1.000 

.625 

1.190 

1.000 

.625 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Journeymen 

ibestos  workers. . . 

tilermakers  2 . . 

icklayers  1 . . . H 

irpenters . . . 

Hardwood  floor  layers.  _ 

Millwrights _ _ 

Wharf  and  bridge _ 

ment  finishers _ _ 

Composition  finishers  and 

machine  operators . 

Jctricians  (inside  wiremen)1... 

ivator  constructors _ 

igineers — power  equipment 

iperators: 

Air  compressors . . 

More  than  1 _ 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines . . 

Graders _ _ H" 

loists . . . ..Hill! 

-eTourneau: 

Up  to  14  yards . . . 

14  yards  and  over... . 

Mixers: 

Up  to  1  yard _ _ 

Over  1  yard  and  paving 

type . . . 

Dual  drum _ 

Pumps... _ _ 

Concrete _ I 

Rollers. . . . 

Shovels,  power: 

Up  to  and  including  1 

yard.. . 

Over  1  yard . II 

Tractors . . 

Boom . IIIIIII! 

Tandem . HUH 

Trenching  machines 
ziers . 


-  $1,750 

$1,500 

.  1.750 

1.650 

-  2.050 

1.875 

1.500 

-  1.875 

1.500 

-  1.875 

1.625 

-  1.860 

1.610 

-  1.750 

1.500 

1.875 

1.625 

1.875 

1.700 

1.910 

1.755 

1.600 

1.900 

1.250 

2. 100 

1.750 

2. 100 
1.850 

1.625 

2. 100 

1.625 

2.100 

1.750 

1.600 

1.250 

1.900 

1.500 

2.000 

1.600 

1.2.50 

1.900 

1.500 

1.950 

1.625 

2.250 

2.000 

2.350 

2.000 

1.9.50 

1.625 

2. 100 

1.750 

2.  250 

1.7.50 

2.000 

1.625 

1.650 

1.400 

Journeymen— Continued 

Granite  cutters . . 

Lathers _ "HU 

Machinists _ IIIIIII 

Marble  setters _ IIIII 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers _ 

Base-machine  operators 

Painters _ _ _ 

Structural  steel _ _ III 

Paperhangers . . 

Plasterers  1 _ 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters  xHIII 
Hoofers: 

Composition _ 

Foremen . . 

Slate  and  tile.. . ..III! 

Sheet-metal  workers.. . . 

Sign  painters _ HI 

Steam  fitters _ HI! 

Sprinkler  fitters _ 

Refrigeration  fitters: 

High  pressure . . 

Low  pressure 

Oil  burner  fitters _ 

Stonemasons . 

Structural-iron  workers-IIIIIIIIH 

Finishers _ 

Rodmen _ mill 

Tile  layers _ _ —111111111111 

Helpers  and  laborers 

Bricklayers’  tenders . 

Building  laborers . IIIIII 

Elevator  constructors’ helpers 
Marble  setters’  helpers. . 
Plasterers’  laborers 


Wet-base  machine. 
Common  labor _ 


$1.  500 
2.  000 
1.810 
1.750 
1.900 
1.750 
3  1.  750 
3  1.  750 
3  1.750 
2.000 
1.875 

1.750 
1.875 
1.750 
1.750 
3  2. 000 
1.875 
1.750 

1.875 
1.500 
1.575 
2,0.50 
2.  000 
1.850 
1.  750 
1.800 


1.575 
1.250 
1.340 
1. 188 
1.750 
1.  100 
1.500 
1.  500 
1.2.50 
1.375 


July  1, 
1945 


$1,500 
1.440 
1.440 
1.  125 
1.375 
1.375 
1. 125 
1.650 
1.625 

2 1. 125 
2  1.250 
1.500 
2  1.065 
1.625 
1.725 
1.500 
1.250 
1.440 


.700 

.700 

.575 

1.090 

.700 

.575 


$1,250 
1.750 
1.  530 
1.500 
1.500 
1.250 
3  1.  500 
3  1.  750 
3  1.500 
1.750 
1.700 

1.500 
1.625 
1.500 
1.500 
3  1.714 
1.700 
1.580 

1.700 

1.250 

1.250 

1.875 

1.750 

1.600 

1.500 

1.500 


1.400 
1.000 
1.230 
1.000 
1.600 
.950 
1.063 
1. 125 
1.000 
1.063 


2  Hours  per  week,  44.  3  Hours  per  week,  35. 
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Table  13. —  Union  scales  of  wages  for  building  trades  in  75  cities,  July  1,  1946,  and 

July  1,  1945 — Continued 

SCRANTON,  PA. 


Rate  per  hour- 


Classifications 

July  1, 
1946 

July  1, 
1945 

Journeymen 

$1. 500 

$1,500 

1.750 

1.650 

1.500 

1.300 

1.500 

1.500 

1  425 

1.375 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen) - 

1.625 

1.500 

1.500 

1.500 

Engineers — power  equipment  op- 

1.300 

1.100 

1.585 

1.500 

1.600 

1.500 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers  1 - 

1.600 

1.425 

1.500 

1.250 

1.425 

1.250 

1.725 

1.625 

1.500 

1.375 

Roofers: 

1.425 

1.300 

Slate  and  tile.. - - 

1.425 

1.300 

classifications 


Rate  per  hour— 


Journeymen — Continued 


Steam  fitters . . 

Stonecutters - - 

Stonemasons  1 . . 

Structural-iron  workers. 

Rodmen _ 

Tile  layers  1 _ 


Helpers  and  laborers 


Bricklayers’  tenders - - 

Building  laborers.. . — . . 

Composition  roofers’  helpers - 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers — 

Marble  setters’  helpers. . — 

Plasterers’  laborers _ 

Plumbers’  laborers... . . 

T  errazzo  workers’  helpers . 

Tile  layers’  helpers - - 


July  1, 
1946 

July  1. 
1945 

$1,375 

$1. 375 

1.425 

1.  250 

1.  500 

1.375 

1.250 

1.250 

1.750 

1.650 

2.150 

1.750 

2.  050 

1.650 

1.600 

1.500 

1.100 

1.000 

.900 

.800 

1. 125 

1.000 

1.050 

1.0.50 

.925 

.925 

1.100 

1.000 

.900 

.800 

.925 

.925 

.925 

.925 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Journeymen 


Asbestos  workers - 

Boilermakers  1 - 

Bricklayers  1 . . 

Sewer  and  tunnel . . 

Carpenters  . - - - 

Floor  layers  and  boommen. . . 

Wharf  and  bridge - 

Cement  finishers - 

Composition  finishers - 

Paving  finishers  and  ribbon 

setters.. - - 

Finishing  machines: 

Trowel. . . . 

Paving - - - 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen)1.... 

Fixture  hangers - - 

Elevator  constructors.. - 

Engineers — power  equipment  op¬ 
erators: 

Air  compressors: 

Excavating _ 

Steel  erection _ 

Bulldozers. . . 

Cranes  and  draglines - 

Derricks - - - 

Graders,  motor  patrols,  power 

grade.. . . . — 

Hoists _ 

Steel  erection - 

3  drums. . 

LeToumeau - 

Mixers,  paving - 

Dual . . 

Pumps . . . 

Rollers: 

On  plant  mix  materials 
On  other  than  plant  mix. 
Scrapers: 

Carry-all  type,  single... 
Carry-all  type,  tandem. 


Journeymen — Continued 

$1,775 

$1.  645 

Engineers— power  equipment  op- 

1.750 

1.745 

erators—  Continued 

1.975 

1.845 

Shovels _ 

$2,200 

2. 100 

1.970 

Tractors _ _ _ 

1.900 

1.675 

1.545 

Trenching  machines: 

1.775 

1.645 

Under  16  inches.  ...  .. 

1.950 

1  725 

1.595 

16  inches  and  over - 

2.150 

1.675 

1.545 

Glaziers _ _ - 

1.625 

1.725 

1.595 

Inside _ 

1.525 

Lathers - - - 

1.875 

1.700 

1.570 

M  achinists _ 

1.875 

Marble  setters _ 

1.875 

1.800 

1.670 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers - 

1.725 

1.945 

1.815 

Painters  1 _ _ _ 

1.675 

1.875 

1.745 

Structural  steel - - 

1.800 

2. 000 

1.850 

1.785 

Paperhangers _ 

1.675 

Plasterers  1 _ 

1. 975 

Plumbers  1 _ 

1.875 

Roofers: 

1  500 

1.775 

1  750 

1.675 

1  700 

1.825 

2  000 

1.975 

1.900 

1.700 

1.875 

Stonemasons . . — . --- 

1.975 

1  700 

1.875 

1  700 

1.675 

1  750 

1.725 

2.  200 

2.000 

1.900 

1.700 

Helpers  and  laborers 

2.050 

1.850 

1. 525 

L  600 

1.275 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers - 

1.  295 

1.  950 

1.750 

Marble  setters’  helpers - 

1.275 

.  1. 650 

1.450 

Plasterers’  laborers . — . 

1.  525 

Plumbers’  laborers. - - 

1.275 

.  1.900 

1.700 

Terrazzo  workers’  helpers - 

1.275 

.  2. 050 

1.850 

Tile  layers’  helpers _ 

1.275 

$2,000 

1.700 

1. 750 
1.950 
1.495 
1.395 
1.745 
1.650 
1.745 
1.595 
1.545 
1.670 
2.000 
1.545 
1.845 
1.745 

1.645 

1.545 

1.695 

1.845 

1.745 

1.845 

1.745 

1.545 

1.595 


1.395 
1. 145 
1.270 
1.145 
1.395 
1. 145 
1. 145 
1. 145 


1  For  changes  since  July  1, 1946,  see  appendix, 
>  See  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Table  13. —  Union  scales 


of  wages  for  building  trades  in  75  cities,  July  1,  1946 ,  and 
July  1 ,  1945 — Continued 


SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Classifications 


Journeymen 

tsbestos  workers 1 _ _ _ 

Joilermakers . .  " 

Jricklayers _ _ -.1111111”! 

Sewer,  tunnel  and  caisson 

Carpenters _ _ _ 

Cement  finishers _ III””" 

electricians  (inside  wireinen)”” 
Clevator  constructors  1 _ 


mgmeers— power  equipment  op¬ 
erators: 

Air  compressors _ 1.. 

Bulldozers _ _ ..I” 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines _ 

Hoists: 

1  drum _ 

2  or  more  drums.. 

Mixers: 

Less  than  21  inches _ 

21  inches  and  over 

Pumps . . . ...Ill” 

Rollers _ 

Shovels . . . . 

Tractors: 

Less  than  50  horsepower.. 

50  horsepower  and  over. . 

Trenching  machines . 

laziers . . 

itbers . :::::::::::::: 

arble  setters . 

osaic  and  terrazzo  workers . 


Rate  per  hour — 

July  1, 
1946 

July  1, 

1945 

-  $1,700 

$1.  500 

-  1.850 

i.100 

-  1.900 

1.750 

-  2. 150 

2.000 

.  1.700 

1.500 

-  1.700 

1.500 

.  1.800 

1.625 

1.665 

1.500 

1.500 

1.375 

1.600 

1.500 

1.875 

1.625 

1.600 

1.375 

1.875 

1.625 

1.600 

1.375 

1.875 

1.625 

1.500 

1.  375 

1.600 

1.375 

1.875 

1.625 

1.500 

1.2.50 

1.  500 

1.375 

1.875 

1.625 

1.400 

1.400 

1.700 

1.500 

1.750 

1.750 

1.750 

1. 750 

Classifications 


J ourneymen — Continued 


Painters _ 

Spray,  stage,  and  structural 

steel . 

Paperhangers . 

Plasterers* . 

Plumbers _ ”" 

Roofers: 

Composition _ 

Foremen . ”””! 

Slate  and  tile . 

Steeple  work . . ”* 

Sheet-metal  workers . 

Sign  painters _ 

Steam  fitters _ 111111111”"" 

Stonemasons _ III””””" 

Structural-iron  workers _ 

Rodmen _ 

Tile  layers _ 


Rate  per  hour — 


July  1, 
1946 


Helpers  and  laborers 


Mortar  mixers.. 


Base-machine  operators. 


$1,500 

1.500 

1.500 

1.750 

1.800 

1.750 

1.900 

1.750 

2.000 

1.750 

1.500 

1.800 

1.900 

1.875 

1.875 

1.750 


1.150 
1.300 
1. 150 
1.200 
1. 165 
1.250 
1.300 
1.150 
1.350 
1.  500 
1.250 


SPOKANE,  WASH. 


Journeymen 

bestos  workers _ 

ifiermakers  1 . . . 

ickiayers  i_ . IIIIIII”" 

rpenters  1 . II””” 

ment  finishers _ IIIIIII 

ictricians  (inside  wiremen). 
ivator  constructors . . 


gineers — power  equipment  op- 
rators: 

Air  compressors . . 

Bulldozers . . ”” 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines _ _ _ 

Graders,  elevating. 

Hoists: 

1  drum . 

2  drums . . IIIIIIII 

3  drums  or  steel  erection 
LeToumeau  13  yards  and 

under 


Over  13  yards. 
Mixers. 


Concrete  mixer,  pavine 

Pumps . I_  6" 

Rollers: 

Finishing  high  type  pave¬ 
ment . 

Grade  and  surfacing 

Shovels _ 

Tractors . . IIIIIII 

Trenching  machines 
tiers . 


$1,625 

$1,500 

1.750 

1.580 

1.925 

1.750 

1.625 

1.440 

1.800 

1.675 

1.750 

1.550 

1.810 

1.  645 

1.500 

1.375 

1.700 

1.500 

1.850 

1.750 

1.700 

1.500 

1.500 

1.375 

1.750 

1.500 

1.750 

1.650 

1.700 

1.500 

1.850 

1.500 

1.375 

1.7.50 

1.500 

1. 375 

1.650 

1.500 

1.350 

1.850 

1.  750 

1.700 

1.500 

1.750 

1.500 

1.350 

1.250 

For  changes  since  July  1,  1946,  see  appendix. 


Journeymen — Continued 

Lathers _ 

Machinists.. . ””  " 

Marble  setters _ IIIIIIIIIII” 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers 

Painters  1 . . 

Spray  i _ III”” 

Structural  steel  i’ll” . 

Paperhangers _ 

Plasterers  . ...” 

Plumbers  1 _ IIII” 

Roofers: 

Composition . . 

Foremen _ 

Slate  and  tile _ ” 

Sheet-metal  workers _ 

Sign  painters... . 

Steam  fitters _ II”””'” 

Stonemasons  1 _ III” 

Structural-iron  workers... 

Rodmen . . 

Tile  layers _ III” 

Helpers  and  laborers 

Bricklayers’  tenders.  . 

Cement  mixers . 

Building  laborers... . Ill” 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers  ” 
Marble  setters'  helpers 

Plasterers’  laborers  ■ _ 

Terrazzo  workers’ helpers 
Tile  layers’  helpers  . ” 


$1,800 

1.500 

1.850 

1.725 

1.575 

1.925 

1.875 

1.575 

1.950 

1.750 

1.375 

1.625 

1.375 

1.700 

1.650 

1.750 

1.925 

1.800 

1.600 

1.725 


July  1, 
1945 


$1,300 

1.  500 
1.300 
1.625 
1.625 

1.500 

1.650 

1.500 


1.500 

1.300 

1.625 

1.750 

1.700 

1.700 

1.750 


1.000 
1.150 
1.000 
1.000 
1.050 
1.250 
1. 150 
1.000 
1.250 
1.375 
1.250 


$1,625 
1.500 
1.750 
1.  600 
1.  450 
1.800 
1.  Mill 

1.  450 
1.  750 
1.650 

1.250 
1.500 
1.  250 
1.500 
1.6.50 
1.650 
1.  750 
1.690 
1.500 
1.600 


1.350 

1.200 

1.350 

1.  100 

1. 150 

1.000 

1.270 

1.150 

1.350 

1.200 

1.  500 

1.300 

1.350 

1.200 

1.350 

1.100 
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Table  13. —  Union  scales  of  wages  for  building  trades  in  75  cities,  July  1,  1946,  and 

July  1,  1945 — Continued 
% 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Rate  per  hour— 

Classifications 

July  1, 
1946 

July  1, 
1945 

Journeymen 

Asbestos  workers _ 

$1,700 

$1.  500 

Bricklayers _ 

1.925 

1.750 

Carpenters _ 

1.625 

1.  .500 

Cement  finishers _ _ 

-  1.925 

1.750 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen) _ 

1.750 

1.580 

Elevator  constructors  1 .  ...  - 

1.660 

1.660 

Engineers — power  equipment  op¬ 
erators: 

Air  compressors: 

225  feet  and  under. . . 

1. 150 

1.000 

315  feet  and  over _  ..  . 

1.500 

1.250 

Bulldozers.. .  - 

1.500 

1.350 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines  . . .  . 

1.900 

1.750 

Graders _ _ _ 

1.500 

1.350 

Hoists: 

Under  3  drums . . 

1.500 

1.350 

3  or  more  drums . . 

1.900 

1.750 

Mixers: 

Small _ _ _ 

1.050 

.900 

1.900 

1.750 

Pumps.. . - 

1.500 

1.350 

Rollers . . . 

1.400 

1.250 

Scrapers _ 

1.650 

1.440 

Shovels  —.  .  . . . 

1.900 

1.750 

Glaziers _ 

1.750 

1.500 

Lathers _ 

1 . 750 

1.  500 

Marble  setters _ 

1.925 

1.750 

Rate  per  hour — 

Classifications 

July  1, 
1946 

July  1, 
1945 

Journeymen— Continued 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers . . 

$1,925 

$1,750 

Painters  1 _ _ _ _ 

1.500 

1.375 

Paperhangers 1 . . . . 

1.500 

1.375 

Plasterers. _ _ 

1.925 

1.7.50 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters  1 . . 

1.700 

1.580 

Roofers: 

Composition..  . . 

1.625 

1.  .500 

Slate  and  tile . . 

1.625 

1.  .500 

Sheet-metal  workers. . 

1.750 

1.580 

Sign  painters _ _ 

1.  500 

1.375 

Steam  fitters . 

1.700 

1.580 

Stonecutters _ 

1.7.50 

1.675 

Inside _ _ 

1.500 

1.2.50 

1.925 

1.  750 

Structural-iron  workers.. . 

1.850 

1.650 

Rodmen _ _ _ _ - 

1.8.50 

1.650 

Tile  layers . . . 

1.925 

1.750 

Helpers  and  laborers 

Bricklayers’  tenders . . 

1.250 

1. 125 

Building  laborers. 

1.000 

.900 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers  '.. . 

1.160 

1.160 

Marble  setters’  helpers _ 

1.375 

1.000 

Plasterers’  laborers _ _ 

1.250 

1.  125 

Terrazzo  workers’  helpers . . 

1.375 

1  000 

Tile  layers’  helpers _ 

1.375 

1.000 

TAMPA,  FLA. 


Journeymen 

Journeymen — Continued 

$1 . 625 

$1 . 500 

Glaziers  1 . 

$1,200 

$1,200 

1.625 

1.  500 

Lathers - - - - - 

1.625 

1.500 

1.  750 

1.  500 

Marble  setters. ..  . . . 

1.750 

1.440 

Carpenters  1  _ 

1.250 

1.150 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers - 

1.750 

1.440 

1.375 

1. 150 

Painters _ 

1.375 

1.200 

1.250 

1.250 

Structural  steel . . 

1.625 

1.500 

1.  500 

1.250 

Spray.  . . - 

1.750 

1.600 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen)1 _ 

1.675 

1.500 

Paperhangers . . . 

1.375 

1.200 

1.685 

1.  500 

Plasterers  _ _ 

1.750 

1.500 

Engineers — power  equipment  op- 

Plumbers  1  . . 

1.625 

1.500 

erators: 

Sheet-metal  workers . 

1.500 

1.250 

1 . 250 

Sign  painters . . 

1.540 

1.360 

1.  500 

1.  500 

Steam  fitters . . . . 

1.625 

1.500 

1.  750 

1.  500 

Stonemasons. . . . . 

1.750 

1.500 

1.  500 

1.350 

Structural-iron  workers _ 

1.750 

1.500 

1.250 

Rodmen _ _ _ 

1.625 

1.375 

Hoists: 

Tile  layers . . . - . 

1.750 

1.440 

1  drum . — . . 

1.250 

1.250 

2  drums . . 

1.500 

1.250 

Helpers  and  laborers 

LeTourneau _ _ 

1.250 

1.250 

1.250 

Bricklayers’  tenders . . . 

.850 

.650 

1 . 250 

1.250 

Building  laborers _  _ 

.750 

.600 

Shovels _ _ 

1.500 

1.500 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers _ 

1.180 

1.050 

1.250 

Plasterers’  laborers  . 

.850 

.650 

Trenching  machines . . 

1.  250 

1.250 

1  For  changes  since  July  1,  1946,  see  appendix. 
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Classifications 


Journeymen 

Asbestos  workers _ _ 

Boilermakers _ 

Bricklayers... . 

Carpenters _  I  . ~ 

Cement  finishers.."''””' . 

Electricians  (inside  wire  men)”” 

Fixture  hangers _ 

Elevator  constructors  1  ”””””' 
engineers  —  power  equipment 
operators: 

Air  compressors: 

Plant  operation.. 

Steel _ _ 

Portable _ ””” . 

Bulldozers. 


Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines. 


Graders _ 

Hoists: 

Steel  and  brick  erection 
All  others 
Mixers: 

Up  to  1  bag _ 

Large _ _ 

27E  and  over 

Pumps _ ” 

Rollers _ . 

Scrapers _ ”” 

shovels _ . 

Trenching  machines 

laziers _ 

ithers. 


July  1, 
1946 


$1.  750 
2.000 
2.000 
1.750 


July  1 
1945 


$1,625 
1.  750 
1.800 
1.580 


1.  970 

1.725 

2.  000 

1.  750 

1.850 

1.600 

1.810 

1.760 

1.  750 

1.600 

2.000 

1.500 

1.425 

1.350 

1.625 

1.  475 

2.000 

1.725 

1.625 

1.475 

1.750 

1.625 

1.625 

1.475 

1.625 

1.350 

1.625 

1.475 

1.  750 

1.600 

1.625 

1.475 

1.625 

1.475 

1.750 

1.600 

2.000 

1.725 

1.750 

1.600 

1.500 

1.330 

3  2.  000 

3  1.  800 

Classifications 


Journeymen— Continued 

Marble  setters _ 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers 

Pamters . 

Over  30  feet  and  swing  stage 

Spray _  6  ' 

Over  30  feet _ ” 

Paperhangers _ ”  " . 

Plasterers.. . _” 

Plumbers  > _ ””” 

Roofers: 

Composition: 

Built-up  moppers  1 . 

Built-up  rollers  or  house 

roofers  i _ 

Slate  and  tile  i _ ’” 

Sheet-metal  workers.. 

Sign  painters 

Steam  fitters _ _ 

Stonemasons  _ ”’””” . 

Structural-ironworkers..  .  ” 

Rodmen . . 

Tile  layers  1 _ ”” 


Helpers  and  laborers 

Bricklayers’  tenders  ■ _ 

Mortar  mixers  i _ ””””’" 

Building  laborers  1 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers  V ' " 

Marble  setters’  helpers  1 ...... ! 

Plumbers’  laborers . 

Terrazzo  workers’  helpers 1 
Tile  layers’  helpers  i ”” 


July  1, 
1946 


$1.  875 
1.750 
1.675 
1.925 
1.775 
2.  025 
1.675 
2.  000 
1.875 


1.625 

1.625 

1.625 

1.725 

1.750 

1.875 

2.000 

2.000 

1.625 

1.750 


1.225 
1.225 
1. 125 
1.270 
1.000 
1.410 
1.000 
1.000 


July  1, 
1945 


$1.  750 
1.625 
1.500 
1.750 
1.625 
1.875 
1.500 
1.750 
1. 725 


1.500 

1.400 
1.500 
1.  500 
1.  555 
1.725 
1.800 
1.800 
1.475 
1.625 


1.050 
1. 100 
1.000 
1.240 
1.000 
1.150 
1.000 
1.000 


Motor... 

Hoists: 

1  drum _ 

2  drums 
Mixers: 

10S  and  larger _ 

Paving _ ”' 

Dual  drum 

Pum  ps _ 

Rollers . ”” 

Shovels . 3 

Tractors _ ”” 

Trenching  machines' 

ziers . 

hers  * . ””" . 

ihinists _ ”” 

’ble  setters...”] 


1.400 

1.500 

1.900 
2. 125 

1.750 

1.825 

2.000 

1.700 

1.600 

2.125 

1.450 

1.900 

1.775 

1.875 

1.800 

1.900 


1.750 

2.000 


1.600 
1.500 
2.  000 
1.250 
1.750 
1.650 
1.750 
1.800 
1.750 


Journeymen 
bestos  workers 

$1,938 

1.750 

ilermakers 

ieklavers 

1.900 

1.750 

Residential 

rpenters 

ment  finishers 

1.750 
2. 125 
2.040 

1.600 

2. 000 

ectricians  (inside  wiremen)1 
Bvator  constructors 

gineers— power  equipment  op- 
rat  ors: 

Air  compressors 

1.750 

1.  600 

Bulldozers 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines.  _ 

1.  2o0 

Graders: 

Blade. . 

2. 000 

Elevating 

1.900 

1. 250 

Journeymen— Continued 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers 

Pamters _  _ 

Bridge,  structural  steel’ and 

spray  1 _ 

Paperhangers _ 

Plasterers  1 _ ”  . 

Residential 1 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters’! 
Roofers: 

Composition: 

First  hand . 

Second  hand.. 

Slate  and  tile _ ”" 

Sheet-metal  workers  1 
Sign  painters 

Steam  fitters  i _ ””” 

Refrigeration  and  oil  burner 
fitters,  7J4  horsepower  or  less 

Sprinkler  fitters _ 

Stonemasons _ 

Structural-iron  workers 
Rodmen 
Tile  layers... 


i  For  changes  since  July  l,  1946,  see  appendix. 


Helpers  and  laborers 

Bricklayers’  tenders _ 

Building  laborers. _ 

Composition  roofers’  helpers 
Elevator  constructors’  helpers 
Marble  setters’  helpers 
Plasterers’  laborers 
Residential. 

Plumbers'  laborers 
Terrazzo  workers'  helpers  ] 
ole  layers’  helpers . 


$1.  725 
3 1.  775 

3  2.  000 
3 1.  775 
2. 000 
2.  000 
1.875 


1.700 
1.400 
2.  000 
1.875 
2.  000 
1.875 

1.500 
1.750 
1.900 
2.  250 
1.850 
1.725 


1.050 

1.050 

.950 

1.430 

1.250 

1.375 

1.050 

1.000 

1.250 

1.250 


$1.  650 
3 1.  775 

3  2. 000 
3  1.  775 
2. 000 
1.500 
1.875 


1.620 

1.300 

1.750 

1.875 

1.625 

1.875 

1.500 
1.580 
1.750 
2. 000 
1.700 
1.650 


.900 
.900 
.920 
1.350 
1.100 
1.200 
.900 
1.000 
1. 100 
1.100 


3  Hours  per  week,  35. 
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Table  13.—  Union  scales  of  wages  for  building  trades  in  75  cities,  July  1,  1946,  and 

July  1,  1945 — Continued 


WICHITA,  KANS. 


Classifications 


Rate  per  hour— 


Journeymen 


Asbestos  workers. . 

Bricklayers  1 - - 

Carpenters  C. . . - . 

Cement  finishers - 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen) .... 

Elevator  constructors  . ■ 

Engineers— power  equipment  op 
erators: 

Air  compressors - - - 

Bulldozers: 

Under  60  horsepower - 

60  horsepower  and  over  .. 
Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines - - - 

Graders . . - . . 

Hoists: 

1  drum. . . 

2  drums - - 

LeTourneau . . 

Mixers. . . . . 

Pumps. . - . - . 

Rollers - --- 

Shovels  - — - 

Tractors,  without  power  take 

off _ _ 

Trenching  machines - 

Glaziers . . 

Lathers - — 


July  1, 
1946 


July  1, 
1945 


$1.  500 

$1.  500 

1.750 

1.580 

1.375 

1.250 

1.500 

1.375 

1.750 

1.500 

1.520 

1.450 

1.500 

1.500 

1.100 

1. 100 

1.250 

1.250 

1.500 

1.500 

1.250 

1.250 

1.375 

1.375 

1.500 

1.500 

1.375 

1.375 

1.250 

1.250 

1.375 

1.375 

1.250 

1.250 

1.500 

1.500 

.900 

.900 

1.500 

1.  500 

1.250 

1.  125 

1.750 

1.500 

Rate  per  hour— 


Classifications 


Journeymen— C  ontinued 


Marble  setters . - . . 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers  . 

Painters . 

Spray . — 

Structural  steel  and  stage. 

Paperhangers - - — 

Plasterers - 

Plumbers - - - 

Roofers: 

Composition . . 

Foremen _ 

Slate  and  tile - 

Sheet-metal  workers.. . 

Sign  painters. . - . 

Steam  fitters. - - - 

Stonemasons - - - 

Structural-iron  workers  1 . 

Rodmen  >. . . 

Tile  layers - - 


Helpers  and  laborers 


Bricklayers’  tenders.. . 

Building  laborers. . - 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers. . . 

Plasterers’  laborers - - 

Tile  layers’  helpers.. . . 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Journeymen 


Bricklayers 1 - - -- 

Carpenters - - 

Millwrights - - - . 

Cement  finishers  1 - - - 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen)1.... 

Elevator  constructors  1 - 

Glaziers - - 

Lathers . . . 

Marble  setters  1 - — — 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers  1 . .  . 

Painters  1 - - - . . 

Paperhangers — . : . 

Plasterers  1 . - . --- 


$1,725 

$1,675 

1.500 

1.350 

1.  500 

1.350 

1.725 

1.675 

1.580 

1.500 

1.500 

1.500 

1.350 

1.250 

1.800 

1.500 

1.725 

1.675 

1.725 

1.675 

1.350 

1.250 

1.350 

1.150 

1.725 

1.675 

$1,750 

1.750 

1.250 

1.500 

1.375 

1.375 

1.625 

1.625 

1.250 
1.375 
1.375 
1.500 
1.375 
1.625 
1.750 
1.500 
1.250 
1.  750 


1.000 

.875 

1.060 

1.000 

1.000 


Journeymen — Continued 

Plumbers _ _ _ 

Sign  painters - - 

Steam  fitters. . . . - 

Structural-iron  workers... . --- 

Rodmen - - - 

Tile  layers 1 . . . 

Helpers  and  laborers 

Bricklayers’  tenders . . 

Building  laborers  1 - 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers  >... 
Plasterers’  laborers - - - 


$1,580 
1.580 
1. 125 
1.375 
1.250 
1.250 
1.500 
1.500 

1.125 

1.250 

1.250 

1.250 


1.500 

1.580 

1.250 

1.000 

1.580 


.875 

.750 

1.015 

.875 

.875 


$1,650 

$1,500 

1.350 

1.250 

1.650 

1.500 

1.850 

1.650 

1.850 

1.650 

1.725 

1.675 

1.100 

1.000 

1.000 

.900 

1.050 

1.050 

1.100 

1.000 

t  For  changes  since  July  1,  1946,  see  appendix. 
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Table  13.  Union  scales  of  wages  for  building  trades  in  75  cities,  July  1,  1946  and 

July  1,  1945 — Continued 


YORK,  PA. 


1  Rate  per  hour— 

July  1, 
1946 

July  1, 
1945 

.  $1,725 

$1.  500 

-  1. 890 

1.680 

-  1. 890 

1.  680 

-  1.675 

1.440 

-  1.300 

1. 150 

1.  500 

1.500 

1.500 

1.350 

1.  100 

1.  100 

1.890 

1.680 

1.675 

1.440 

1.675 

1.440 

1.250 

1.000 

1.  500 

1.250 

1.  750 

1.  500 

1.250 

1.000 

1.  .500 

1.  500 

1.375 

1.375 

Classifications 


Journeymen 

Asbestos  workers  1 _ 

Boilermakers: 

Small  work . . . 

Large  work . . . 

Bricklayers... . . 

Carpenters. _ _ _ Hill 

Cement  finishers . . __H 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen) _ 

Engineers— power  equipment  op¬ 
erators.® 

Glaziers _ _ , _ 

Machinists. . -.1111111 

Marble  setters . . . 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers 

Painters . . . . 

Structural  iron . HI . 

Spray . . HI 

Paperhangers  . HI 

Plasterers. . IIIIIIII 

Plumbers _ 


Classifications 


Journeymen— Continued 
Roofers: 

Composition  _ 

Foremen  and  mopinen 

Slate  and  tile _ 

Sheet-metalworkers _ HI 

Sign  painters _  H 

Steam  fitters _ HI 

Stonemasons _ 

Tile  layers . H 


Helpers  and  laborers 

Bricklayers’  tenders _ 

Building  laborers  ■  _ I 

Composition  roofers’  helpers 
Marble  setters’  helpers 

Plasterers’  laborers _ H 

Plumbers’  laborers _ 

Steam  fitters’  helpers . . 

Terrazzo  workers’  helpers 
Tile  layers’  helpers _ 


Rate  per  hour- 


July  1. 
1946 


$1,000 
1.  260 
1.250 
1.  500 
1.350 
1.375 
1.675 
1.675 


1.  100 
.800 
.750 
1.000 
1.  100 
1.  100 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 


July  1, 
1945 


$1.  000 
1.  250 
1.  250 
1.  375 
1.  150 
1.375 
1.440 
1.  440 


.850 

.750 

.750 

.850 

.850 

.750 

1.000 

.850 

1.000 


YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


Journeymen 


ksbestos  workers _ _ 

Bricklayers _ _ H 

Carpenters _ HIIH" 

M  illwrights. .  v _ HIHIH 

Cement  finishers.. _ H. 

Slectricians  (inside  wiremen)  i . 

Slevator  constructors _ 

Jngineers— power  equipment  op¬ 
erators: 

Air  compressors _ 

Bulldozers  . . HI 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines _ _ 

Graders . . HH . 

Hoists: 

1  drum . . . 

1  drum  35  feet  or  more  or 

2  drums... . 

Mixers . . 

Pumps,  4  inches  or  over 

Rollers . .  " 

Scrapers . . _H 

Shovels. 

Tractors 


laziers _ 

1.735 

1.875 

athers... 

lachinists: 

First  class _ 

1.685 

1.500 

1.625 

1.500 

Second  class 

farble  setters.  .  . 

1.500 

$1,750 

2.000 

1.750 

1.900 

1.625 

1.850 

1.865 


1.  500 
1.625 

1.938 

1.500 

1.625 

1.938 
1.500 
1.500 
1.563 
1.  500 
1.938 


$1,625 

1.750 

1.475 

1.575 

1.450 

1.650 

1.710 


1.313 

1.438 

1.750 

1.313 

1.313 

1.750 

1.313 

1.313 

1.313 

1.313 

1.750 


Journeymen—  Continued 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers 

Painters . 

Spray _ 111111111111111 

Structural  iron  and  swing 

stage . . 

Paperhangers _ HH 

Plasterers  i _ H 

Plumbers _ 

Roofers: 

Composition _ 

Foremen . . 

Slate  and  tile.. . . 

Sheet-metal  workers _ HH 

Sign  painters . . . II 

Steam  fitters  _ IHIIIIIIH" 

Stonemasons. _ 

Structural-iron  workersIHIII . 

Rodmen  . . 

Tile  layers _ 


Helpers  and  laborers 

Bricklayers’  tenders 

Building  laborers  i  ....  I . 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers  ” 
Marble  setters’  helpers 
Plasterers’  laborers 

Plumbers’ laborers. . 

Terrazzo  workers’  helpers  I 
Tile  layers’  helpers . . 1 1 


$1,625 
1.625 
2.  050 

1.750 

1.625 

1.875 

1.850 

1.625 

1.750 

1.625 

1.700 

1.750 

1.850 

2.000 

1.875 

1.875 

1.625 


1. 150 
1.050 
1.305 
1.  250 
1.  250 
1. 175 
1.250 
1.250 


l£or  changes  since  July  1,  1946,  see  appendix. 
*  See  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


$1,500 
1. 438 
2.050 

1.650 

1.438 

1.750 

1.650 

1.500 
1.625 
1.500 
1.575 
1.  500 
1.  650 
1.750 
1.750 
1.750 
1.500 


.925 

.825 

1.210 

1.000 

1.025 

.9,50 

1.000 

1.000 


r 
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Table  U.-tFage  changes  for  the  building  construction  industry  between  July  1,  1946, 

and  Jan.  15,  1947 


City  and  trade 


Atlanta,  G a. 


Bricklayers- . --- . 

Bricklayers . . 

Carpenters..- . 

Carpenters - 

Electricians . 

Painters . . 

Paperhangers — . 

Plasterers - - - 

Plumbers . . 

Stonemasons - 

Structural-iron  workers. 

Rodmen. . 

Building  laborers - 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Bricklayers - 

Carpenters - - - 

Elevator  constructors - - 

Plasterers . . . --- 

Structural-iron  workers - 

Rodmen - - - . 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers. 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Bricklayers . . — 

Bricklayers... - - 

Cement  finishers -  - 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen) . 


erators: 

Bulldozers. 

Plasterers - 

Plasterers . 

Plumbers . . 


Birmingham,  Ala. 


Electricians  (inside  wiremen) . 

Elevator  constructors. . 

Painters . — . - . . 

Roofers: 

Slate  and  tile . . 

Building  laborers - - 


Boston,  Mass. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Asbestos  workers . . . 

Carpenters- . . . 

Cement  finishers. . — 

Elevator  constructors - 

Lathers _ _ 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters - 

Roofers,  composition - 

Sheet-metal  workers— . . - 

Steam  fitters . . - 

Bricklayers’  tender . . 

Building  laborers - 

Composition  roofers’  helpers - 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers.. 
Terrazzo  workers’  helpers. . - 


Author¬ 

ized 

rate 

Effec¬ 

tive 

date 

$1,938 

8-12-45 

2. 000 

(') 

1.400 

7-31-46 

1.500 

0) 

1.800 

(■) 

1.400 

(>) 

1.400 

(>) 

2.  000 

0) 

2.000 

(>) 

1.938 

8-12-46 

1 . 750 

9-24-46 

1.500 

9-24-46 

.850 

(') 

.  2. 250 

(>) 

.  1.775 

8-1-46 

1.870 

8-546 

.  1.900 

9-5-46 

.  2. 000 

10-28-46 

.  1.750 

10-28-46 

1.310 

8-5-46 

.  1.875 

10-15-46 

.  2. 000 

(>) 

1.875 

10-15-46 

1.650 

(0 

..  1.500 

9-3-46 

1.875 

10-15-46 

..  2.000 

(') 

..  1.850 

(') 

1.875 

9-13-46 

..  1.840 

9-2-46 

..  1.750 

(>) 

..  1.600 

7-26-46 

.850 

(') 

City  and  trade 


Butte,  Mont. 


Bricklayers . . — 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen). 

Plumbers . 

Steam  fitters - 

Structural-iron  workers. . 


Charleston,  S.  C. 


Bricklayers . . 

Carpenters. . 

Electricians - 

Plasterers - - 

Structural-iron  workers. 
Rodmen - - 


1  900 
1.750 
1.875 
1.920 
2.000 
1.900 
1.750 
1.900 
1.900 
1.250 
1.250 
1.300 
1.350 
1.400 


10-1-46 

(>) 

8- 27-46 
9-2-46 

9- 12-46 

8- 5-46 
10-15-46 

10- 1-16 

8- 5-46 

9- 20—46 

9- 20—46 

10- 15—46 

9- 2-46 

10- 15-46 


Charleston,  W.  Va. 


Carpenters . - . 

Millwrights - - 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen).. 

Elevator  constructors - - 

Painters . 

Paperhangers - - - . 

Building  laborers - - -- 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers. 


Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Bricklayers - - 

Marble  setters.. . . . 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers. 

Plasterers . . - . — 

Plasterers.. . - . 

Plumbers _ _ _ 

Steam  fitters _ 

Tile  layers . --- . 


Chicago,  III. 


Electricians . . - . 

Elevator  constructors - 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers.  . 

Painters.. . . . . 

Paperhangers- . . . 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers 

Terrazzo  workers’  helpers - 

Base-machine  operators  — 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


2 1. 950 
2.000 
1.950 
1.950 
2  1.950 
2.  000 
1.250 
1.250 


Electricians  (inside  wiremen)  . 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen). 

Lathers . . . 

Marble  setters - - 

Plasterers . - . 

Plasterers . 

Terrazzo  workers’  helpers . 

Tile  layers’  helpers. . . 

i  Changes  effective  between  Nov.  10, 1946,  and  Jan 
>  Roll-back  rates. 


8-12-46 

(') 

8-12-46 

8-12-46 

8-12-46 

(>) 

8-12-46 

8-12-46 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


Author¬ 

ized 

rate 


Effec¬ 

tive 

date 


Asbestos  workers . . 

Elevator  constructors - - 

Marble  setters . . 

Plasterers . . - . . 

Plumbers _ 

Stonemasons - - - 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers. 


Asbestos  workers... . . 

Boilermakers.. . 

Bricklayers . r . 

Sewer  and  caisson - - 

Carpenters . - - - 

Pornfiitprs  _ - 

Millwrights  and  floor  layers. 
Millwrights  and  floor  layers 

Cement  finishers . -  — 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen)  — 


.  15,  1947. 


$2. 100 

(>) 

2.000 

7-25-46 

2.  2.50 

7-25-46 

2.250 

7-25-46 

1.685 

11-1-46 

1.750 

(') 

1.375 

9-13-46 

1.875 

8-22-46 

1.750 

(■) 

1.675 

7-31-46 

1.375 

7-31-46 

1.725 

7-26-46 

1.850 

7-26-46 

1.875 

8-22-46 

1.835 

8-12-46 

1.600 

8-12-46 

1.600 

8-12-46 

1.000 

0) 

1.285 

8-12-46 

1.750 
1.625 
1.625 
2  1. 625 
1.750 
1.750 
1.750 
1.625 


(>) 
10-28-46 
10-28-46 
10-14-46 
0) 

7-25-46 

7-26-46 

10-28-46 


2. 150 
1.975 
1.950 
1.950 
1.950 
1.380 
1.500 
1.700 


1.775 

1.915 

2.000 

2.000 

1.900 

2.000 

1.340 


(') 

10-7-46 

7-25-46 

7-30-46 

7-30-46 

10-7-46 

7-25-46 

7-25-46 


10-15-4 

8-5-4 

7-25-4 

(') 

0) 

7-25-4 

8-5-4 


1.875 
2.000 
2.125 
2.375 
1.875 
2.000 
1.875 
2.000 
1.825 
2. 125 


7-28- 

9-26- 

7-25- 

7- 25- 

8- 12- 
(') 

8-12- 

(0 

7- 25- 

8- 12- 
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TaBL'  u'~^e  •—  J+  '■ 


City  and  trade 


Cleveland,  Ohio — Continued 

Engineers — power  equipment  op¬ 
erators: 

Air  comprsesors: 

Steel  erection _ 

Plant  operation _ 

Portable... . 

Bulldozers _ _ 

Cranes  and  draglines 

Derricks _ 

Graders: 

Power _ 

Blade _ 

Hoists: 

High  speed . 

Hoisting  engines.!!! 
Mixers: 

1  bag  capacity,  with  side 

loaders . . 

27E  and  over _ !””" 

Pumps,  over  4-inch  capacity 

discharge . 

Rollers,  asphalt.  . 

Scrapers . . ”” 

Shovels.. 

Tractors 


Author 

ized 

rate 

Effec¬ 

tive 

date 

$2.  125 

7-25—46 

1.875 

7-25-46 

1.550 

7-25—46 

1.  750 

7-25-46 

2.  125 

7-25-46 

2.  125 

7-25-46 

1.  750 

7-25-46 

1.550 

7-25-46 

1.875 

7-25-46 

1.  750 

--25-46 

City  and  trade 


1.750 

1.S75 

1.750 
1.750 
1.875 
2.  125 


Trenching  machines 

1.875 

[aziers_ 

athers. 

arble  setters 

osaic  and  terrazzo  workers 
linters. 

1.825 

Structural  steel 

2.  000 

Swing  stage. 

perhangers 

asterers 

imbers 

)0fers:  -  ~ 

Composition 

1.875 

F oremen  and  waterproof- 
ers _ 

eet-metal  workers 

1.875 

'am  fitters 

memasons 

uctural-iron  workers 

2. 125 

Sheeters. 

Bucker  up. 

2.  250 

Hodmen 

e  layers 

cklayers’  tenders 

1.375 
1.375 
1.375 
i  ays 

ilding  laborers 

istcrers’  laborers 

unbers’  laborers 

Tazzo  workers’  helDers 

1. 375 

e  layers’  helpers 

1.350 

Columbus,  Ohio 

cklayers.. 

penters. 

Penters 

nent  finishers 

7-25-46 

7-25-46 

7-25-46 

7-25-16 

7-25-46 

7-25-16 

7-25-16 

7-25-16 

7-25-46 

7-26-46 

7-25-46 

7- 25-46 

8- 13-46 
8-12-46 
8-12-46 
8-12-46 
7-2.5-46 

7- 2.5-46 

8— 1—46 


8-1—46 

7-25-46 

7-25-46 

7-25-46 

7-25-46 

7-25-46 

7-25-46 

7- 25-46 

8- 22-46 
8-12-46 
7-25-46 

7- 25-40 

8- 12-46 
10-14-46 
8-12-46 


vator  constructors _ 

Sneers— power  equipment  op- 

a  tors: 

herereaSe  f°r  Sl*  break-downs 

iters 


Structural  steel  and  spray 
itercrs  J  — 


■Mayers’  tenders!!!!!" 

ding  laborers 

!ator  const  motors’  helpers 
lerers  laborers 


1.  750 
1.855 


.12.5 
1.875 
1.550 
1.725 
2.  000 
1.  150 
1.000 
1.300 
1.  150 


7- 25-46 

8- 12-46 

0) 

9- 17-46 
8-1-46 
8-5-46 


7-25-46 

8-1-46 

10-14-46 

10-14-46 

(') 

7- 25-46 
7-2.5-46 

8- 5-46 
7-25-46  I 


Dallas,  Tex. 

Bricklayers.. . . 

Carpenters . 

Cement  finishers 
Electricians  (inside  wiremen) 
Engineers-power  equipment  op"- 
erators: 

Air  compressors _ 

Bulldozers _ ! 

Cranes,  derricks,'  and 'drag- 

lines _ _ _  6 

Graders: 

Self-propelled... 

Hoists: 

1  drum . 

2  drums . “” . 

LeTourneau _ I 

Mixers: 

Less  than  14  cubic  feet.... 
14  cubic  feet  or  over. 
Pumps  (2  or  more) 

Rollers . 

Scrapers: 

3  cubic  yards  or  less. 

Over  3  cubic  yards.  _ 

Shovels . . 

Tractors _ ”” . 

Trenching  machines . 

Marble  setters _ 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers 

Painters . ._ 

Painters.. . . ' . 

Spray  or  stage!””” 

Spray  or  stage. 

Plasterers _ 

Plumbers _ ””' 

Roofers: 

Composition 

Steam  fitters _ ””' . 

Stonemasons _ 

Structural-iron  workers . 

Rodmen. . 

Tile  layers _ ”1 

Building  laborers 
Plasterers’  laborers..!”" 


Author¬ 

ized 

rate 


$2.  000 
1.625 
1.6.50 
1.87 


Effec¬ 

tive 

date 


tofi-hack' rates'6  betW6en  Nov’ 10’  1946’  and  J*n. 


Dayton,  Ohio 
Asbestos  workers 

Bricklayers _ 

Engineers-power  equipment  op. 
erators: 

Air  compressors . 

Bulldozers _ ” 

Cranes  and  draglines 

Derricks... . 

Graders: 

Power. . 

Hoists: 

High  speed _ 

Hoisting  engines _ 

Mixers: 

Concrete,  with  capacity 
of  more  than  1  bag  or  l 
bag  capacity  with  side 

loaders . 

Paving  27E  and  over.. 
Bumps,  over  4-inch  capacity 
discharge  . 

Rollers,  asphalt..!”!!!" 

Scrapers . . ! 

Shovels _ ! 

.  Trenching  machines 

Glaziers _ 

Plumbers _ ” 

Plumbers _ 

Building  laborers _ !! 

15,  1947. 


1.  500 
1.750 

1.750 

1.750 

1.500 
1.  750 
1.750 

1.500 
1.750 
1.  500 
1.500 

1.500 
1.750 
1.750 
1.  750 
1.750 
1.875 
1.875 
1.500 
1.625 
1.750 
1.825 
1.875 
1.875 


1.400 
1.875 
2.000 
1.  750 
1.500 
1.875 
.900 
1.100 


1.775 

2.100 


1.750 
1.625 
2.  000 
2.000 

1.625 

1.750 

1.625 


8-29-46 

10-2.3-46 

10-23-46 

9-H6 


8-29-46 

8-29-46 

8-29-46 

8-29-46 

8-29-46 

8-29-46 

8-29-46 

8-29-46 

8-29-46 

8-29-46 

8-29-46 

8-29-46 
8-28-46 
8-29-46 
8-29-46 
8-29-46 
7-2.5-46 
"  -25-46 
10-23-46 
(') 
10-23-46 
0) 
7-26-46 
7-25-46 


1.  625 
1.750 

1.625 
.625 
.  750 
.000 
1.750 
I.  750 
2  1.775 
1.875 
1.000 


10-23-46 
25-46 
1-29-46 
8-12-46 
1-12-46 
7-25-46 
10-23-46 
10-23-46 


10-15-46 

(>) 


9-25-46 

9-25-46 

9-25-46 

9-25-46 

9-25-46 

9-25-46 

9-25-46 


9-25—46 

9-25-46 

9-2.5-46 

9-25-46 

9-25-46 

9-2546 

9-2.5-46 

11-1-46 

7-1-46 

(■) 

0) 
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Tarie  14 _ Wane  changes  for  the  building  construction  industry  between  July  1,  1946, 

1AB  b  8  and  Jan.  15,  1947— Continued 


City  and  trade 


Denver,  Colo. 


Stonecutters -  - 

Marble  setters’  helpers. 
Terrazzo  workers'  helpers. 
Tile  layers’  helpers - 


Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Elevator  constructors — 

Plumbers _  --- . 

Sheet-metal  workers. 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Carpenters . . — 

Lathers - - - . 

Painters - - 

Spray  and  stage - 

Paperhangers . . 

Plumbers - - 

Bricklayers’  tenders - 

Mortar  mixers . — 

Marble  setters’  helpers. . 
Tile  layers’  helpers - 

Duluth,  Minn. 


Bricklayers— . 

Electricians - - 

Lathers - - - 

Roofers,  composition. 

Foremen - 

Stonemasons - 

Plasterers’  laborers. .. 


El  Paso,  Tex. 


Carpenters  . 
Plasterers.  . 
Plumbers — 


Erie,  Pa. 


Bricklayers - -  —  - - -- 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen)  - 

Lathers . . --- . 

Plumbers - 

Roofers: 

Composition . . 

Slate  and  tile — . . 

Sheet-metal  workers - 

Steam  fitters - - 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Author¬ 

ized 

rate 


Effec¬ 

tive 

date 


$1,750 

1.250 

1.350 

1.250 


1.750 

1.875 

1.625 

1.250 


1.825 
2.  000 
1.750 
2.000 
1.750 
2.000 
1.275 
1 . 350 
1.400 
1.400 


1.750 

1.680 

1.725 

1.2.50 

1.4.50 
1.750 
1.325 


1.625 
2  000 
2.000 


City  and  trade 


Author-  Effeo 

ized  tive 
rate  date 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Continued 


0-12-46 

10-1-46 

7-26-46 

10-1-46 


8-1-46 

0) 

10-1-46 

8-1-46 


7-25-46 

7-25-46 

(■) 

« 

(') 

7-25-46 

7-2.5-46 

7-25-46 

7-25-46 

0-10-46 


7-25-46 

C) 

9-18-46 

8-5-46 

8- 546 
7-25-46 

9- 1-46 


0) 

8 


Stonemasons - - 

Tile  layers. . - . 

Bricklayers’  tenders . 

Building  laborers  . . 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers. 
Plasterers’  laborers . . 


Houston,  Tex. 


Plasterers . 
Plumbers. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Asbestos  workers.. - - 

Cement  finishers - - - --- 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen). . 

Elevator  constructors . 

Glaziers - - - - 

Plasterers - - - - 

Sign  painters - - 

Building  laborers - 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers  . 

Jackson,  Miss. 


2.125 
1 . 625 
1.850 
1.750 

1.425 

1.425 

1.425 

1.750 


Carpenters - - 

Plumbers _ _ -- 

Structural-iron  workers. 

Rodmen _ 

Bricklayers’  tenders - 

Building  laborers . 

Building  laborers - 

Plasterers’  laborers - 


$2,000 
1.  750 
1. 150 
1.075 
1.240 
1.200 


2.250 

2.125 


1.  775 
1.950 
1.850 
1.860 
1.625 
1.950 
1.750 
1.  100 
1.300 


1.375 
1.750 
1.  750 
1.500 
.850 
.750 
.800 
.850 


Jacksonville,  Fla. 


2.000 
1.625 
1.625 
1.750 
2.  000 
1.775 


(') 

8- 1-46 
9-16-46 
7-25-46 

9-16-46 

9-16-46 

9- 16-46 
7-25-46 


Carpenters - - - 

Millwrights  and  pile  drivers. 
Electricians- . - . . 


7-25-46 

7- 25-46 

8- 12-46 
8-12-46 

(') 

8-26-46 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Engineers— power  equipment 
operators: 

Bulldozers . . 

Graders,  elevating. . . . 


Little  Rock,  Ark. 


1.900 

1.750 

1.750 

1.375 

1.625 


9-10-46 

7-26-46 

7-26-46 

7-26-46 

7-26-16 

7-26-46 

0) 


Bricklayers . . 

Carpenters - 

Electricians.. . — . . 

Elevator  constructors - 

Plumbers. . . 

Plumbers - 

Steam  fitters - - 

Steam  fitters  . - . . 

Building  laborers - - - 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers. 


Bricklayers - - - . 

Carpenters- . - -  ---  - -  -  r  .  - 

Wharf,  bridge  and  millwrights 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen) - 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen) -  x_..(>,h 

Elevator  constructors  ... -  -  -  '• 770  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Engineers— power  equipment 
operators: 

Cranes,  derricks,  compressors 
and  all  other  power  driven 
machinery  used  in  the 
handling  of  steel  for  build¬ 
ing  and  bridges . - . 

Marble  setters - -  - . 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers - 

Painters . . . . . — -  . 

Spray  and  swmg  stage... .  i-ozo 

Paperhangers- - -  }•  “' 

Plumbers.— . 1  L875  1 

.  Changes  effective  between  Nov.  10, 1946,  and  Jan.  15,  1947. 

>  Roll-back  rate. 


Boilermakers . . 

Bricklayers - - - . 

Carpenters - - - 

Millwrights.. . . 

Parquetry  floor  layers - 

Wharf  and  bridge. . 

Cement  finishers ...  - -  -  -  - 

Composition  and  mastic  fin¬ 
ishers _ -  — 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen).  . 
Electricians  (inside  wiremen).... 


7-25-46 

7-26-46 

7-25-46 

7- 25-46 

8- 26-46 
7-25-46 


0) 

0) 


10-15-46 

10-29-46 

8- 15-46 

9- 30-46 
8-8-46 

10-29-46 

8- 22-46 

0) 

9- 3046 


8-1246 

0) 

7-3046 

7-3046 

10-2346 

10-2346 

(>) 

10-2346 


1.500 

1.600 

1.875 


1.  750 

10-1846 

1.750 

10-1846 

2. 120 

O 

1.500 

11 

1.625 

0) 

1.675 

9-141 

>  1.  625 

8-1241 

1.750 

0) 

J  1.625 

8—12 — 4* 

1.  750 

0) 

.750 

(>) 

1. 170 

9-14 

1.950 

19-14 

2.000 

7-25- 

1.650 

7-25- 

1.850 

7-25-' 

1.850 

7-25- 

1.  775 

7-25- 

1.775 

7-25- 

1.900 

7-25- 

1.875 

8-12- 

2.000 

0) 
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Table  14. 


-Wage  changes  for  the  building  construction  industry  between  July  1  1946 
and  Jan.  15,  1947 — Continued 


Author 

ized 

rate 

-  Effec¬ 
tive 
date 

d 

)- 

.  $1,450 

7-25-46 

1.  750 

7-25-46 

. 

7-25-46 

7-25-46 

1.825 

7-25-16 

. .  1.  800 

7-25-46 

. _  1.  575 

7-25-46 

1.800 

7-25-46 

7-25-46 

7-25-46 

7-25-46 

7-25-46 

7-25-46 

.  1. 775 

7-25-46 

7-25-46 

7-25-46 

8-21-46 

_  1. 800 

8-28-46 

.  2.000 

7-25-46 

.  1. 600 

8-12-46 

.  1. 775 

8-12-46 

_  1. 600 

8-12-46 

.  2.000 

7-25-46 

.  2. 000 

7-25-46 

.  1. 900 

7-25-46 

.  1. 775 

7-25-46 

.  1. 775 

7-25-46 

.  1.  150 

7-25-46 

_  1. 700 

7-25-46 

1.  775 

6-15-46 

1.  875 

8-12-46 

City  and  trade 


Los  Angeles,  Calif.— Continued 


erators: 

Air  compressors . . 

Bulldozers . . . 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  dra 

lines _ _ 

Graders _ 1111111. 

Elevating _ 

Mixers: 

Paving  type. . 

Skip  type _ 

Mobile  type. . 

Pumps _ 

Rollers _ _ IIIIII””' 

Scrapers _ 

Shovels _ _ Ill””'' 

Tractors _ III”” 

Trenching  machines 
athers: 

Metal . . . . 

Wood . . IIIIII”” 

iarble  setters . . ”” 

rosaic  and  terrazzo  workers 

lasterers _ _ _ 

oofers: 

Composition . . . 

Foremen . . ”” 

Slate  and  tile. . I 

;eam  fitters . I” 

.onemasons _ _ IIIIII” 

ructural-iron  workers _ 

Finishers.. . . . 

Rodmen. .. . -IIIIII”” 

ailding  laborers. . ”” 

asterers’  laborers _ _ _ 

Louisville,  Ky. 

ibestos  workers _ 

■icklayers _ 

icklayers.. . 

irpenters _ ”1” 

ectricians _ _ IIIIII 

asterers _ III””” 

umbers . 

onemasons _ _ _ 

Madison,  Wis. 

igineers— power  equipment  op- 
irators: 

Air  compressors _ 

Bulldozers . . 

aziers. . . . ”” 

eet-metal  workers _ 

le  layers _ _ IIIIII 

icklayers’  tenders . ..II  ” 

Mortar  mixers _ ” 

ilding  laborers _ III” 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

JCtricians  (inside  wiremen) 

isterers _ 

imbers... . . 

Ilding  laborers . . Ill”' 

Memphis,  Venn. 

icklayers _ 

ictricians _ I” 

thers . . . IIIIII 

inters _ III””” . 

sterers _ IIIIIIIII 

imbers . . 

uctural-iron  workers _ III 

Rodmen _ 


2.  000 
1.700 
1.  850 
2.000 
1.850 
1.  875 


1.550 
1.  850 
1.500 
1.600 
1.625 
1.  100 
1.250 
1.  100 


1.500 
2.000 
1.  750 
1.050 


2.  250 
1.875 
1.750 
2.000 
2.  2,50 
2.000 
1.  750 
1.625 


8-12-46 


8-22-46 

8-22-46 

10- 11^46 
7-25-46 

11-  4-46 
10-16-46 
10-16-46 
10-16-46 


8-15-46 

0) 

(*) 

0) 


(') 

7-26-46 

0) 

0) 

(0 

10-18-46 

10-18-16 


City  and  trade 


Changes  effective  between  Nov.  10,  1946,  and  Jan.  15,  1946. 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen) 
Electricians  (inside  wiremen) 

Residential _ _ 

Residential . . m 

Engineers — power  equipment  op 
erators: 

Air  compressors  . _ 

Bulldozers . .  .  .1.1 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines . . 

Hoists  . .IIIIII””” 

Mixers,  on  building  I””” 
When  paver  is  used. 

Pumps . . 

Concrete . . IIIIII 

Scrapers _ 

Shovels . . .Ill'll”” 

Tractors _ I.” . 

Plumbers _ _ .1 

Roofers: 

Composition . . 

Built-up  roofers _ 

Plasterers’  laborers 
Plumbers’  laborers 
Sprinkler  fitters’  helpers . 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Elevator  constructors _ 

Glaziers  . Ill 

Painters..  _ IIIIIIIII 

Paperhangers . ...II” 

Plasterers _ 

Sprinkler  fitters _ III  III.””” 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers 
Sprinkler  fitters’  helpers _ 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Bricklayers _ 

Carpenters _ IIIIIIIII” 

Pile  drivers  and  dock  builders 

Electricians _ _ 

Engineers 
erators: 

Air  compressors 

Graders. .  _ 

Mixers,  other  than  central 

Pumps . . . . 

Rollers,  steam  and  road 

Tractors  _ _ _ 

All  other  power  equipment 

operators..  _ 

Glaziers  . . . . 

Painters _ _ IIIIII” 

Roofers' 

Com  position _ 

Foremen _ ”” 

Slate  and  tile. _ _  ”’ 

Bricklayers’  tenders _ _ ”” 

Mortar  mixers . I.  ” 

Building  laborers _  _ ” 

Plasterers’  laborers _ 


Nashville,  Tenn. 

Bricklayers _ _ _ 

Carpenters _ _ I. III. 

Electricians  . . II  I 

Marble  setters _ I”””' 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers 

Plasterers . 

Tile  layers . Ill” 


-power  equipment  op- 


$1,675 

1.850 

1.675 

1.850 


1.450 

1.650 

2.  000 
1.  700 
1.650 
1.850 

1.  400 
1.850 
1.850 

2.  000 
1.650 
1.850 

1.550 
1.550 
1.350 
1.350 
1.  100 


1.800 
1.500 
1.650 
1.650 
1.900 
1.  750 
I.  260 
1.  100 


2.000 
1.  625 
1.625 
1.750 


Effec¬ 

tive 

date 


1.500 

1.500 

1.500 

1.500 

1.500 

1.500 

1.750 
1.  375 
1.500 

1.  500 
1.625 
1.500 
.900 
1.000 
.900 
.900 


2.000 

1.500 

1.875 

1.  780 
1.750 

2.  250 
1.750 


10-30-46 

0) 

10-30-46 

0) 


9-  7-46 
8-22-46 

8-22-46 

8-22-46 

8-22—46 

8-22-46 

8-22-46 

8-22-46 

8-22-46 

8-22-46 

8- 22-46 

0) 

7-25-46 

7-25-46 

7-26-46 

10-16-46 

9- 3-46 


8-26-46 

8- 1-46 
(>) 

(>) 

(0 

9- 3-46 
8-26-46 

9-3-46 


(>) 

0) 

9-13-46 

(') 


7-4-46 

7-4-46 

7-4-46 

7-4-46 

7-4-46 

7-4-46 

7-4-46 
9-13-  46 
(0 

26-46 

-26-46 

26-46 

26-46 

26-46 

26-46 

7-26-46 


8 


(') 

9-27-46 

9-27-46 

C) 

9-27-46 
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Table  U.-Wage  changes  for  the  building  construction  industry  between  July  1,  1946, 
1ABLE  S  5  and  Jan.  15,  1947— Continued 


City  and  trade 


Newark.  N.  J. 


Bricklayers . - . - 

Painters. . . - . 

Plasterers.. . . 

Bricklayers’  tenders . 

Bricklayers’  tenders - 

Building  laborers - 

Building  laborers. . 

Plasterers’  laborers - 

Plasterers’  laborers - 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


Bricklayers - 

Carpenters _ 

Painters  __ - - 

Plasterers . . - . 

Plumbers _ 

Steam  fitters - 

Bricklayers’  tenders - 

Building  laborers - 

Marble  setters’  helpers - 

Plasterers’  laborers.  - 

Terrazzo  workers’  helpers. 
Tile  layers’  helpers . 


New  Orleans ,  La. 


Bricklayers . . 

Olaziers - - 

Marble  setters - 

Plumbers. . 

Sheet-metal  workers. 
Stonemasons.. . 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Bricklayers - 

Carpenters - 

Electricians - 

Lathers.. . — 

Painters - 

Plasterers - 

Plasterers’  laborers. 


Norfolk,  Va. 


Bricklayers - - 

Carpenters - 

Carpenters - - 

Electricians.. - - 

Lathers . . 

Plasterers - 

Plumbers - 

Steam  fitters - 

Stonemasons - 

Structural-iron  workers. 


Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


Carpenters . 

Electricians . 

Plasterers . - 

Plumbers - 

Building  laborers. 


Omaha,  Nebr. 


Author¬ 

ized 

rate 


$2.  500 
1.990 
2.  500 
1.  500 
1.550 
1.500 
1.550 
1.500 
1.550 


Effec¬ 

tive 

date 


2. 000 
1.625 
J  1.625 
2.  000 
1.750 
1.750 
1. 175 
1.  175 
1. 175 
1. 175 
1. 175 
1. 175 


(*) 

9-1-46 

(') 

7-25-46 

(') 

7-25-46 

(‘) 

7-25-46 

0 


City  and  trade 


Peoria,  III. 


0 

7-25-46 

7- 25-46 
0) 

10-22-46 

10-22-46 

8- 22-46 
8-22-46 
8-22-46 
3-22-46 
8-22-46 
8-22-46 


1.938 
1.463 
1.938 
1.875 
1.  600 
1.938 


Electricians . . 

Bricklayers’  tenders - 

Hod  carriers. . 

Building  laborers. . . . 

Plasterers’  laborers . 

i  Changes  effective  between  Nov. 
i  Roll-back  rates. 


2.500 
2.  500 
2.  250 
2.  250 
2.000 
2.500 
1.670 


11-1-46 

8-29-46 

11-1—46 

0 

10- 1-46 

11- 1-46 


Electricians . . . 

Engineers— power  equipment  op- 1 
erators: 

Air  compressors . -- 

Riveting  steel  tunnel  and| 

caisson. - - 

Bulldozers . . ------ 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines - - 

On  steel . . 

Graders: 

Form... . - . 

Elevating - 

Hoists,  2  or  morel 

drums . 

LeToumeau,  steel - 1 

Mixers: 

Under  3  bags - 

3  bag  to  21 E  capacity. 
Paving,  21E  and  larger.  . 
Pumps: 

Water _ _ - 

Concrete _ 

Rollers:  . 

On  asphalt  or  brick - 

On  earth,  5  tons  or  less. 

Scrapers - - - 

Shovels _ _ _ 

Tractors,  straight  cats - 

Trenching  machines - 


0 

0 

0 

9-13-46 

9- 1-46 

0 

10- 29-46 


1.875 

1.375 

1.500 

1.800 

1.750 

1.7.50 

1.750 

1.750 

1.875 

1.875 


8- 12-46 

7- 26-46 

0) 

0) 

10-14-46 

9-  3-46 

8- 23-46 
8-23-46 
8-12-46 
8-12-46 


1.675 
1.875 
2.  250 
1.875 
.975 


1.825 

1.050 

1.050 

1.050 

1.050 


(0 

7-25-46 

7-25-46 

0 

7-25-46 


1.600 

1.800 


1.800 

1.900 


Effec¬ 

tive 

date 


0 


10-8-46 


10-8-46 

10-8-46 


1.500 

1.800 


10-8-46 

10-8-46 


1.800 

1.900 


1.580 

1.600 

1.800 


1.580 

1.800 


10-8-46 

10-8-46 


10-8-46 

10-8-46 


10-8-46 

10-8-46 

10-8-46 


10-8-46 

10-8-46 


1.800 

1.500 

1.800 

1.800 

1.450 

1.800 


10-8-46 

10-8-46 

10-8-46 

10-8-46 

10-8-46 

10-8-46 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Electricians  (inside  wiremen). 

Electricians - 

Machinists - 

Marble  setters - 

Plasterers.. . . 

Structural-iron  workers: 

Rodmen - - - — 

Riggers  and  machinery  mov- 

Marble  setters’  helpers - 

Plasterers’  laborers - - 


Phoenix,  Ariz. 


Boilermakers. 


Carpenters - . 

Electricians  (inside  wire  men)  — 


Plumbers. 
Building  laborers. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Cement  finishers.. . :— 

Engineers— power  equipment 
operators: 

Air  compressors - 

Bulldozers - - ---- 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines . — . — 

Graders: 

Road - 

Elevating . . 

Hoists: 

1  drum - 

2  drums . . 

LeToumeau . . 

Concrete: 

Mixers . . 

Paving.. . 


2. 125 

9-1-46 

2.  250 

0 

1.875 

10-21-46 

1.900 

8-1-46 

2. 250 

8-8-46 

1.800 

7-25-46 

1.800 

7-25-46 

1.300 

8—1—46 

1.525 

9-4-41 

1.950 

10-1-4 

1.775 

0 

1.750 

10-14-4 

2.000 

(') 

1.150 

o) ; 

2.000 

7-25-, 

2.050 

7-25- 

2.050 

7-25-. 

2. 150 

7-25*| 

2.050 

7-20, 

2. 150 

7-25- 

2.050 

7-25,'' 

2.150 

7-25,' 

2.150 

7-25,) 

2.050 

7-25,5 

2. 150 

7-255 

10,  1946,  and  Jan.  15,  1947. 
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TABLE  »*  '■ 


City  and  trade 

Auth 

izec 

rate 

ir-  Effec 
tive 
date 

City  and  trade 

Authc 

ized 

>r-  Effec¬ 
tive 

rate 

date 

Pittsburgh,  Pa—  Continued 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Engineers — power  equipment  op 
erators— Continued 

Pumps. 

Carpenters  _ 

3  (1) 

m 

0  7-254( 

0  7-25—41 

9  7-25—41 

7-25-41 
7-25-41 
7-26—46 
9-4-46 
7-26-46 
7-25-46 
7-25-46 
7-25-46 
7-2546 

Electricians. . 

Rollers 

Marble  setters 

Shovels... 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers 

-  1. 82( 

9-346 

9-346 

Tractors.. 

P  umbers  and  gas  fitters. 

-  1. 87v 

Plumbers 

l  90f 

’lumbers  and  gas  fitters 

Steam  fitters 

1  875 

team  fitters 

Stonemasons 

1.96C 

tonemasons 

Structural-iron  workers 

2.  00C 
2. 000 

7-29-46 

Rodrnen 

Hodmen. 

Tile  layers 

1  82( 

'ile  layers _ 

Building  laborers 

1.300 

ile  layers’  helpers 

l  7  7n 

Rock  Island,  III. 

Portland,  Maine 

Elevator  constructors 

1.790 
1.  625 

8-23-46 

ricklayers 

1 1.  775 
3 1.775 
1.  750 

8-12-46 

8-12-46 

0) 

Painters _ 

ement  finishers 

Paperhangers 

1.  625 

lasterers 

Plasterers 

2.000 

a} 

one  masons 
ile  layers  .. 

J  1.  775 
3  1.  775 

8-12-46 

8-12-46 

Steam  fitters 

1.  750 
1.  750 

7-26-46 

7-26-46 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers... 

1.250 

8-23-46 

Portland,  Ore. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

sbestos  workers 

1.  875 

7-26-46 

Bricklayers. 

icklayers 

1.950 
2. 100 
1.750 
1.800 
1.815 
1.775 

10-1-46 

(■) 

0 

0) 

7-8—46 

8-12—46 

(>) 

0) 

7-8-46 

Carpenters 

1  950 

0) 

m 

ir  penters . . 

ectricians.  _ 
evator  constructors 
arble  setters. 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen) 
Electricians  (inside  wirempn^ 

Painters _ 

Spray. . . 

2.000 
2.250 
1.800 
1. 900 

8-146 

(') 

(') 

7-2546 

imbers 

hiding  laborers. 

evator  constructors’  helpers 

2. 125 
1.350 
1.270 

Plasterers. 

Plumbers 

Plumbers.. 

2. 050 
2.250 
1.875 

9-346 

0) 

8-3146 

(>) 

Tile  layers.  . 

Bricklayers’  tenders 

1.375 

1.250 

8-12-46 

evator  constructors 

1.740 

7-1646 

1  ile  layers’  helpers 

iziers _ 

St.  Pauly  Minn . 

srble  setters 

1.750 

10-25-46 

« 

ssaic  and  terrazzo  workers 
sterers 

1.750 

2.000 

1.  875 
1.875 

10-2546 

(■) 

10-15-46 

Sprinkler  fitters 

1.  650 

1  750 

uctural-iron  workers 

Sprinkler  fitters’  helpers 

1. 100 

Rodrnen 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Boilermakers 

e  layers... 

1.220 

7-15-46 

10- 146 

11- 546 
8-1246 

(>) 

Bricklayers.  . 

Reading,  Pa. 
delayers _ 

2. 000 

0) 

9—4-46 

(>) 

(0 

9-9-46 

9-146 

9-9-46 

9-17-46 

(>) 

9-15-46 

9-2046 

9-18-46 

9-18-46 

(>) 

9-1-46 

(i) 

4—23 — 46 

4—23 — 46 
1-23-46 
1-28-46 
1-28-46 

Electricians  (inside  wirempnl 
Electricians 

1.625 

1  680 

penters _ 

Engineers— power  equipment  op- 

Tenters _ 

etricians 

1.600 

1.750 

1.720 

1.  750 
1.200 

1. 375 
1.500 
1.625 

1.  750 
1.750 
1.625 
1.400 
1.750 
2.000 
1.750 

erators: 

Air  compressors 

1.375 

1  62^ 

7-2646 

7-26-46 

7-2646 

7-2646 

7-2646 

vator  constructors 

Bulldozers... 

’layers.. 

vator  constructors’  helpers _ 

Richmond,  Va. 

penters . 

centers _ 

Cranes,  derricks,  and  drag¬ 
lines  .. 

Graders,  elevating 

Hoists,  1  drum 

LeTourneau: 

Model  super  C 

1.  775 
1.625 
1.500 

1.625 

1. 750 

1.375 

1.  625 

aent  finishers 

Larger  than  super  C 

7-2646 

)ers._ 
ble  setters 

Mixers: 

Skip  type . 

»ic  and  terrazzo  workers 
aters _ 

Paving  type _ 

Pumps 

’-2646 

f-2646 

terers... 

Rollers . 

terers. _ 

Scrapers  up  to  14  yards 

1.'  625 
1.750 

1  77  f, 

r-2646 

-2646 

nbers 

Scrapers  14  yards  or  over 

‘t-metal  workers 

Shovels.. 

m  fitters 

1.  ouu 

Tractors _ 

ctural-iron  workers 

1.  i  j 

Trenching  machines 

1.625  7 

Rodrnen 

Winters . 

layers.. 

Swing  stage...  .. 

1.625  7 

1.625  '  7 

. -  -  - 

toll-back  rate!*  t*tWe6n  Nov’ 10-  1946-  15 

Steel _ 

1947. 

-2546 
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Table  14.— Wage  changes 


for  the  building  construction  industry  between  July  1,  1946, 
and  Jan.  15,  1947— Continued 


City  and  trade 


Author- 

Effec- 

ized 

tive 

rate 

date 

Salt  Lake  City,  t/tafc-Continued 


Paperhangers. . 

Plasterers- . 

Plumbers  . 

Steam  fitters.  - 

Bricklayers’ tenders 
Building  laborers 


$1,500 
2.000 
1.750 
1.750 
1.  375 
1.000 


City  and  trade 


Author¬ 

ized 

rate 


DU11U1U(;  ia>'u»v»u  . . --  - 

Plasterers’  laborers  - - -  -  -  }• 

Plumbers’  laborers  (pipe  layers)  -  - 1  1. 125 

Son  Antonio,  Tex. 

Carpenters . - .  J’iXS 

Carpenters  . .  i’™? 

Cement  finishers  - - - 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen) - 

M  arble  setters - P 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers -  • 

Painters. . 

Plasterers .  ‘ 

Roofers.  #  I  ,  oen 

Composition . *• 

Slate  and  tile . 1 

Tile  layers . . 

Bricklayers’  tenders . 

Mortar  mixers. . — 

Building  laborers . — 

Plasterers'  laborers . . 

Plumbers’  laborers . . — 

San  Francisco,  Cali j. 

Boilermakers . -  J- 

Bricklayers . — . -  ,  fSx 

Electricians . - . 

Plasterers. . - . — 1 

Plumbers - 


Spokane,  Wash. 


1.750 

1.000 

1.000 

.750 

1.000 

800 


7-25-46 

0) 

11-5-46 

11-5-46 

7-25-46 

7-25-46 

7-25-46 

7-25-46 


10-22-46 

0) 

7-26-46 

8- 6-46 
10-24-46 
10-23-46 

(>) 

7-26-46 

(■) 

(') 

9- 11-46 

9- 11-46 

10- 23-46 
10-25-46 
10-25-46 
10-25-46 
10-25-46 
10-25-46 


2.000 


Boilermakers . . . 

Bricklayers - - - . 

Bricklayers . 

Carpenters _ 

Painters . . . 

Spray . - - - 

Steel. . 

Plasterers - 

Plasterers.. . — . . 

Plumbers _ 

Stonemasons . . . 

Plasterers’  laborers - 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Elevator  constructors . 

Painters — . 

Paperhangers - - 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters - 

Steam  fitters  - 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers. 

Tampa,  Fla. 

Carpenters _ 

Electricians-- . . 

Olaziers. . . 

Plumbers - - 


Effec¬ 

tive 

date 


Scranton,  Pa. 

Asbestos  workers - - - --  M?? 

Bricklayers.  - - 

Cement  finishers . —  -  }■  “12 

Marble  setters - - - 1  ' 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers. 

Painters - - 

Plasterers.. . 

Plumbers. - - 1  j- gir 

Stonemasons - - -  ,2™. 

Tile  layers . . 1  /ou 


1.750 

1.500 

1.875 

1.750 


Seattle,  Wash. 


Boilermakers. 

Bricklayers. 


1.950 
2. 105 
1.805 


Carpenters - - -  2  005 


Electricians 


1.805 


Painters - - ------  2 ]  i05 


Plasterers 

Plumbers . . 

Building  laborers 


2.200 

1.405 


10-1-46 

0) 

0) 

(>) 

(0 


8-20-46 

10-21-46 

8-1-46 

10-21-46 

10-21-46 

0) 

8-1-46 

(0 

10-21-46 

10-21-46 


10-1-46 

(*) 

04 

0) 

(>) 

0) 

0) 

(■) 


$1. 950 
2.000 
2.2.50  I 
1.650  | 
1.650  | 
2.000  1 
1.900 
2.000 
2. 100 
2.200 
2.000 
1.550 


1.840 

1.625 

1.625 

1.750 

1.750 

1.290 


1.440 
1.750 
1.375 
1.  750 


Toledo,  Ohio 


Elevator  constructors - 

Plumbers . - - - 

Roofers: 

Composition  . . — 

Build-up  moppers  - 

Build-up  rollers  or  house 

roofers . . . 

Slate  and  tile — . 

Tile  layers - - - 

Bricklayers’  tenders - 

Mortar  mixer — . . 

Building  laborers - -  -  — 

Elevator  constructors  helpers... 

M  arble  setters’  helpers - 

Plasterers’  laborers - 

Terrazzo  workers’  helpers - 

Tile  layers’  helpers - 

Washington,  D.  C. 


South  Bend,  Tnd. 


Asbestos  workers  .... - 

Elevator  constructors  . . . 

Plasterers _  _ _ 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers., 
i  Change  effective  between  Nov.  10,  1946,  and  Jan.  15.  1947. 


10-15-46 

7-22-46 

0) 

7-22-46 


Electricians . . 

Lathers . - . - . 

Painters:  ,  -  ,  A 

Bridge,  structural  steel  and 

spray.— - - 

Plasterers - - - 

Plasterers  - . . . 

Residential - - 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters - 

Plumbers  - - - 

Sheet-metal  workers - 

Steam  fitters. . . - . --- 

Wichita,  Kans. 

Bricklayers . — 

Carpenters - - - 

Carpenters . — . — 

Plasterers . . - 

Plumbers . — 

Structural-iron  workers - 

Rodmen  - 

Building  laborers . 


10-1-46 

7-25-46 

(') 

9-12-46 

7-25-46 

7-25-46 

7- 25-46 

8- 12-46 

(•) 

(') 

7- 25-46 

8- 12-46 


7-29-46 

9-1-46 

9-1-46 

9-25-46 

9-25-46 

7-29-46 


7- 25-46 

(») 

8- 12-46 
(>) 


1.975 

1.940 

1.725 
L  725 

1.  725 
1.725 
1.875 
1.295 
1.  295 
1. 175 
1.380 
1.250 
1.345 
1.250 
1.250 


9-22-46 

0) 

8-7-46 

8-7-46 

8-7-46 

8- 7-46 
11-1-46 
7-25-46 
7-25-46 
7-2546 

9- 22-46 
9-646 

7-2546 
9-646 
9-646 


2.  250 
2.000 


2.  250 
2. 125 
2.  250 
2. 125 
2.000 
2.  125 
2.000 
2. 125 


0) 

10-2546 


7- 2546 

8- 1246 

(>) 

8-1246 

9-146 

(') 

7-25-9 

10-1141 


2.000 
1.  450 
1.963 
1.875 
1.875 
1.625 
1.375 

1.000  I 


(>) 

9- 274 
(>) 
(>) 
(') 

10- 224 

10-22-^ 

<*) 
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Fable  14. —  Wage  changes 


City  and  trade 


Worcester,  Mass. 

Iricklayers . . 

Carpenters . 

jement  finishers. . 11111111 

electricians  (inside  wiremen) 

electricians _ _ 

levator  constructors 

rarble  setters  . . 

[osaic  and  terrazzo  workers 

ainters _ _ 

lasterers . . 

lumbers _ V-V.V.'.V. . 

;onemasons . . _ 

ile  layers  . . IIIIIIIII" 

uilding  laborers _ 

levator  constructors’  helpers. 


1  Changes  effective  between  Nov. 


f°r  the  building  construction  industry  betiveen  July  1,  1946 
and  Jan.  15,  1947— Continued  7  ’  ’ 


Author 

ized 

rate 

Effec¬ 

tive 

date 

$1.  995 

8-1-46 

1.625 

0) 

1.995 

8-  1-46 

1.625 

8-12-46 

1.750 

(0 

1.740 

7-22-46 

1.875 

8-1-46 

1.875 

8-1-46 

1.  500 

(') 

1.995 

8-146 

1.850 

(■) 

1.995 

8-1-46 

1.875 

8-1-46 

1.  100 

0) 

1.  220 

7-22-46 

City  and  trade 

Author¬ 

ized 

rate 

York,  Pa. 

Asbestos  workers 

$2,000 

1.625 

Elevator  constructors 

Plumbers 

Building  laborers 

.900 

1.  140 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers... . 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Boilermakers 

Electricians 

Plasterers. 

Building  laborers 

1.200 

10,  1946,  and  Jan.  15,  1947. 


Effec¬ 

tive 

date 


11-4-46 

7-10-46 

(>) 

(>) 

7-10-46 


9-26-46 

('} 

(■) 

(') 
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United  States  Department  of  Labor 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  5,  191*7 


The  Secretary  of  Labor: 


he  Secretary  of  dabuk. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  annual  report  on  wages  and  hours 
of  union  motortruck  drivers  and  hdpers  m  TO  ci  k  ^  Branch  by  James 

This  report  was  prepared  m  the  Bureau  s  wag 
P  Corkery,  under  the  direction  of  Donald  H.  Gernsh. 


Hon  L.  B.  Schwellenbach, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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tiled  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


Union  Wages  and  Hours  of  Motortruck  Drivers 
and  Helpers,  July  1,  1946 


Summary 


Jnion  motortruck  drivers  in  75  cities  averaged  $1.13  an  hour 
July  1,  1946,  an  increase  of  11  percent  in  the  union  wage  scale 
t  July  1,  1945.  Helpers  who  rode  on  the  trucks  averaged  96 
ts  an  hour,  an  advance  of  about  12  percent.  About  9  of  every 
drivers  received  an  increase,  as  contrasted  with  only  about  3 
of  every  10  during  the  previous  year.  The  rates  for  over  four- 
hs  of  the  helpers  also  advanced  between  1945  and  1946  Rates 
ween  $1.00  and  $1.20  were  paid  to  almost  40  percent’of  the 
;ers.  Of  the  75  cities  studied,  Seattle  had  the  highest  average 
.36),  Jackson  ($0.76)  and  San  Antonio  ($0.79)  had  the  lowest, 
traight-time  weekly  hours  on  July  1,  1946,  averaged  44.7  for 
;ers  and  43.8  for  helpers.  For  drivers  this  represents  an  aver- 
reduction  of  2  percent  since  1945.  Forty  hours  constituted  the 
ught-tnne  workweek  for  almost  45  percent  of  the  drivers  and 
r  halt  ot  all  helpers  surveyed. 

ime  and  a  half  was  the  usual  overtime  rate  for  all  hours  worked 
xcess  of  those  stipulated  in  the  union  agreement.  Double  time 

ime  and  a  half  was  typical  for  all  Sunday  work  or  work  on  the 
consecutive  day. 

bout  8  of  every  10  truck  drivers  and  helpers  worked  under 
jements  providing  for  paid  vacations. 

Scope  and  Method  of  Study 


^•nfp?y/Sn?e^°f  a  S6rieS  °f  annual  surveys  of  ^ion  wage 
“  ,  ec*ed  trades  in  75  cities  of  the  United  States.1  Although 

•  as T*! 07  Tfc  a  TW  driV6r  classifications  are  available  as  far 
TIT  u  T6  in,d6X  Seri6S  showinS  the  general  trend  of  union 
^dates  back  only  to  1936.  The  limited  data  available  for  prior 

oldt  ^Bu rc-a'u  "througT  pe^rd  ^  ^  reprc3entativcs’  w°>-kin*  '™ra  the  regional 

report  covered  218  M9  moZll  "L 7'™°  ^  Un,'°n  °ffieials  and  flayer,  in  each 
218,5,9  motortruck  dr.vers  and  31.465  helpers  who  rode  on  the  trucks 
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years  in  this  industry  were  insufficient  to  warrant  the  compilation 
of  an  index  series. 

All  of  the  figures  in  this  report  were  based  on  effective  union 
scales,  a  union  scale  being  a  minimum  wage  rate  and  maximum 
schedule  of  hours  agreed  upon  through  collective  bargaining  be¬ 
tween  employers  or  their  bargaining  associations  and  labor 

unions.2 

All  truck  driving  in  each  city  is  treated  as  one  trade,  sepaiation 
being  made  only  between  drivers  and  helpers. 

The  survey  primarily  covered  city  trucking.  Rates  for  drivers 
operating  trucks  on  long-distance  runs  from  terminals  located  in 
the  cities  surveyed  were  included  when  payment  was  on  an  hourly 
rather  than  a  mileage  basis.3 

Bakery,  beer,  laundry,  and  milk  drivers  were  generally  paid 
minimum  weekly  guarantees  plus  commissions  based  on  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  individual  sales.  Over-the-road  or  long  distance  diiven 
were  usually  compensated  on  a  trip  or  mileage  basis.  Since  suet 
quotations  based  on  commission,  trip,  or  mileage  rates  could  no' 
be  converted  to  an  hourly  basis,  they  have  been  excluded  from  th< 
computations. 


Trend  of  Union  Wage  Rates  and  Weekly  Hours 


Wage  rates. — Union  wage  rates  for  truck  drivers  advance! 
slightly  more  than  11  percent  between  July  1,  1945  and  July  1 
1946.  Most  of  the  increase  took  place  after  VJ-day  and  represent 
the  largest  advance  recorded  in  any  of  the  10  years  for  whicl 
comparable  data  are  available.  The  largest  previous  increases  too 
place  during  the  period  between  the  beginning  of  World  War  I 
and  the  effective  date  of  Federal  wage  stabilization  orders.  Thes 
increases  amounted  to  6.8  percent  between  1941  and  1942  and  5. 
percent  between  1942  and  1943.  Rates  for  drivers  helpeia  show 
slightly  greater  percentage  increase. 


2  Some  union  members  may  receive  rates  in  excess  of  the  minimum  agreed  upon  because 
seniority,  special  skills,  or  other  personal  reasons.  These  rates  were  not  considered  m 

preparation  of  this  report.  ..  ,  _ 

a  No  Nation-wide  combination  has  been  made  of  the  scales  which  prevail  for  differ 
commodities  (such  as  coal,  ice.  building  materials,  beer,  general  commodities,  hasgageexp 
heavy  freight,  and  other  items)  or  for  different  sizes  of  trucks.  Local  rate  differentials  h. 
developed  over  a  period  of  years  through  local  collective  bargaining  and  there  is.  as  a  re- 
considerable  variation  from  city  to  city.  For  example,  building  matenaldnvers.none 
may  have  higher  rates  than  drivers  who  handle  general  commodities,  while  in  another 

the  reverse  may  be  true.  ,  .  .  - . 

i  In  computing  the  index  series  (1939  =  100)  which  indicates  the  trend  of  wage  ra  .  . 
annual  percentage  change  from  year  to  year  is  derived  from  aggregates  of  unlon ; 
for  identical  classifications  in  two  successive  years.  The  membership  ^  ^  , 

aggregates  used  for  each  year-to-year  comparison  are  those  reported  f»r  , 

Obtain  the  index  for  the  current  year,  the  total  of  the  current  aggregate  .s  d.wded  y 
previous  year’s  aggregates  and  the  ratio  thus  obtained  ,s  multiplied  * 
index  numbers.  The  indexes  are  computed  on  this  basis  in  order  to  minimize  the 
changes  in  union  membership  which  might  obscure  the  real  changes  in  wages. 
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Weekly  hours. — Average  straight-time  weekly  hours5  for  truck 
rivers  dropped  2  percent  during  the  period  from  July  1,  1945  to 
uly  1,  1946.  This  reflected  reductions  in  straight-time  hours  from 
3  or  44  to  40  Per  week  to  conform  with  the  hours  generally  ef- 
ictive  in  industry.  Straight-time  hours  for  drivers  have  been 
ropping  steadily  since  1937  (except  for  an  insignificant  increase 
-tween  1941  and  1942)  the  first  year  for  which  comparable  data 


Table  1.— Indexes  of  hourly  wage  rates  and  weekly  hours  for  union 
motortruck  drivers  and  helpers,  1936-^6 


[1939  =  100) 


Year 

Drivers 
and  helpers 

Drivers 

Helpers 

Wage 

rates 

Hours 

Wage 

rates 

Hours 

Wage 

rates 

Hours 

_ 

101.8 

(') 

94  5 
97.9 
100.0 
102.1 

105.9 

113.1 

119.2 

121.9 
124  5 
138  4 

(') 

- - 

_ 

o) 

0) 

1 _ 

100.8 

94.2 

101.2 

' . 

100  8 

97.5 

101.2 

i . 

99.1 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

. . .  . 

99  2 

102.0 

98.7 

98.5 

107  0 

98.1 

_ 

98.6 

116  4 

100  0 

. .  . 

98.4 

123  0 

99.8 

98.5 

98.3 

126.8 

99.8 

_ 

98.1 

129  8 

99  7 

96.1 

145  5 

97.5 

nformation  not  computed  separately  in  1936. 

stribution  of  Union  Members  by  Hourly  Wage  Rates ,  1946 

Organized  motortruck  drivers  averaged  $1.13  an  hour  in  the 
cities  surveyed  on  July  1,  1946.  Helpers  who  rode  on  the  trucks 
n-aged  96  cents  an  hour.  Almost  two-fifths  of  all  drivers  had 
:es  ranging  from  $1.00  to  $1.20,  and  an  additional  37  percent 
re  paid  m  excess  of  $1.20.  The  remaining  25  percent  received 
s  than  $1.00,  with  only  6  percent  receiving  less  than  85  cents. 

«°9nnothe  r'6  range  °f  ratGS  reported>  the  highest  was  a  rate 
$2.00  an  hour  covering  a  few  dump-truck  drivers  in  St.  Louis 

1  drivers  of  dump  trucks  of  over  20-yards  capacity  in  Seattle, 
e  lowest  scale  (50  cents  an  hour)  was  for  l/2-ton  retail  grocery 
cks  in  Chicago.  The  most  frequently  quoted  rates  in  order  of 
lortance  were  $1.00,  90  cents,  95  cents,  $1.15,  and  $1.25 

m  30  percent  of  aI1  helpers  received  rates  between  $1.00  and 
10  on  July  1,  1946,  as  compared  with  only  about  13  percent 
eivmg  these  rates  on  July  1,  1945. 

^b°ut  10  percent  of  all  helpers  received  between  $1.10  and 
Awhile  only  8  percent  exceeded  $1.20.  The  highest  individual 

the  —  °f  —  -  -  —  - 
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helper  scale  reported  ($1.47)  covered  heavy  hauling  freight  help¬ 
ers  in  Minneapolis  and  winch  truck  operators  helpers  m  St.  Paul. 
The  lowest  rate  reported  (50  cents)  included  quotations  for  help¬ 
ers  on  ice  trucks  in  Kansas  City,  milk  drivers’  helpers  in  Provi¬ 
dence  and  helpers  on  beer  transport  trucks  in  Tampa. 


Table  2 .-Percentage  distribution  of  union  motortruck  drivers  and  helpers 
by  hourly  wage  rates,  July  1,  19  ho 


Union  scale 


Under  65  cents - 

65  and  under  70  cents.--- 

70  and  under  75  cents - 

75  and  under  80  cents - 

80  and  under  85  cents - 

85  and  under  90  cents - 

90  and  under  95  cents - 

95  cents  and  under  $1.00. 

$1.00  and  under  $1.05 - 

$1.05  and  under  $1.10 - 

$1.10  and  under  $1.15 - 

$1.15  and  under  $1.20 - 


Drivers 

and 

helpers 


Drivers 


Percent 

0.7 


.7 

1.0 

2.8 

2.8 

3.9 

8.3 

7.6 

12.9 

7.5 

8.5 

9.6 


Percent 

0.3 

.4 

.7 

2.3 
2.1 

3.1 
7.8 

7.7 

12.1 

6.7 

9.3 
10.1 


Helpers 


Union  scale 


Drivers 

and 

helpers 


Percent 

3.6 


3.1 
2.9 

6.2 
8.3 

9.1 
12.0 

6.8 

17.6 

13.2 

3.2 
6.0 


Percent 

$1.20  and  under  $1.25 .  7.1 

S1.25  and  under  S 1 .30 .  »  0 

$1.30  and  under  $1.35 -  6.  is 

$1.35  and  under  $1.40 -  5.1 

$1.40  and  under  $1.45 .  J 

$1.45  and  under  $1.50. .  1-9 


Drivers  Helpers 


Percent 
7.6 


$1.50  and  under  81.55. 
.$1.55  and  under  $1.60. 
$1.60  and  over . — 


Total. 


1.3 

.6 

.6 


8.9 

7.7 

5.5 

2.7 

2.1 

1.5 
.7 
.7 


Percent 

3.1 

2.1 

.7 

1.8 

0) 

.3 


100  0 


Average  hourly  rate -  81.109 


100.0 


100.0 


$1,130 


$0,961 


i  Less  than  .05  of  1  percent. 


Weekly  Hours 


Straight-time  weekly  hours  for  union  truck  drivers  in  75  cities 
averaged  44.7  on  July  1,  1946.  The  average  was  somewhat 
less  (43.8  hours)  for  helpers.  Forty  hours  constituted  the  straight- 
time  workweek  for  almost  45  percent  of  the  dmars  and [over  half 
of  all  helpers  surveyed.  Many  of  the  members  had  a  48-hour 
week  (27.5  percent  of  the  drivers  and  29.4  percent  of  the  helpers)- 
Approximately  10  percent  of  both  drivers  and  helpers  \\oikec 
under  contracts  providing  for  a  44-hour  week,  ^though  about  F 
percent  of  the  drivers  had  a  workweek  m  excess  of  48  hours  o^ 
7  percent  of  the  helpers  were  reported  m  this  categoryh  J 
five  hours  was  the  shortest  workweek  reported  and  60  hours  t 
longest.  For  the  most  part,  workers  on  the  maximum  hour  sched 
nip  were  engaged  in  operating  long-distance  or  over-the-roa 
trucks  under  the  regulations  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commie 

S1°A  considerable  number  of  the  union  drivers  and  helpers  covere 
in  the  present  study  were  employed  by  establishments  engage 
entirely  in  intrastate  commerce.  Consequently  they  were  no 
iect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  ^  f^“ 
reauires  premium  pay  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one  half  for 
3s  worked  in  excess  of  40  per  week.  Moreover,  truckmg  oper- 


“  See  footnote  5. 
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ions  involving  interstate  commerce  are  specifically  exempted 
rom  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
tiission,  however,  exeicises  jurisdiction  over  trucking  operations 
n  interstate  commerce  with  respect  to  conditions  affecting  the 
afety  of  operations.  The  Commission  has  ruled  that  employers  of 
rivers  operating  vehicles  in  interstate  commerce  may  not  require 
heir  drivers  to  remain  on  duty  more  than  60  hours  in  a  period 
f  168  consecutive  hours.  Various  exceptions  are  allowed  regarding 
aily  and  weekly  hours.7 


ABLE  3.  Percentage  distribution  of  union  motortruck  drivers  and  helpers 
by  straight-time  hours  per  week,  July  1,  1946 


Hours  per  week 

Percent  of  union  members 

Hours  per  week 

Percent  of  union  members 

Drivers 

and 

helpers 

Drivers 

Helpers 

Drivers 

and 

helpers 

Drivers 

Helpers 

der  40 . . 

er  40  and  under  44..  . 

er  44  and  under  48 . 

er  48  and  under  51 _ 

0.4 
45  7 
.1 

10.1 

2.2 

27.7 

.6 

6.4 

3 

3.6 

0.4 

44.8 

.2 

10.3 

2  0 
27.5 

6 

7.1 

.4 

3.5 

0.4 

50.9 

9.2 
3.6 

29.4 

.6 

1.1 

4.3 

Over  54  and  under  60. . 

60 . 

Not  specified  in  union 
agreement _ 

Total _ 

Average  weekly  hours.... 

0.1 

2.5 

.3 

0.1 

2.7 

.4 

(>) 

.5 

{>) 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

er  51  and  under  54 _ 

44.6 

44.7 

43.8 

1  Less  than  .05  of  1  percent. 


Changes  in  Wage  Rates  and  Hours ,  From  1945  to  1946 


11  age  rates.  About  9  of  every  10  truck  drivers  studied  ob- 
fined  wage  increases  between  July  1,  1945  and  July  1,  1946.  The 
ites  for  over  four-fifths  of  the  helpers  also  advanced  during  this 
ime  period.  The  amount  of  increase  for  a  majority  of  the  drivers 
mged  from  5  to  20  percent,  with  a  fifth  receiving  10  to  15  percent 
tci  eases  and  an  additional  fifth  getting  between  15  and  20  per- 
.nt.  ^The  lates  for  approximately  1  driver  in  10  advanced  less 
ian  5  percent,  while  gains  of  as  much  as  25  percent  were  limited 
’  1  of  every  20  drivers.  About  one-fifth  of  the  helpers  had  rate 
1  vances  between  5  and  10  percent  and  an  additional  fifth  received 
creases  of  at  least  10  but  less  than  15  percent.  Gains  of  25  per- 
int  or  better  involved  about  1  helper  in  10,  while  only  a  few  of 
ie  helpers  had  increases  of  less  than  5  percent. 


Islon  between  the  hour  regulations  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 

r  “  °f  he  Fa,r  Lab°r  Standards  Act  should  be  noted.  Whereas  the  Interstate  Com- 
’ulatmlmmiSr°n.ureBUlatl0nS  specify  maximum  hours  which  may  not  be  exceeded,  the 
v  he  S  ”*  hC  Fa'r  Labor  Standart|s  Act  merely  specify  the  maximum  hours  that 
work  rke<l  at  straight-time  rates,  and  do  not  limit  the  total  number  of  hours  that  may 
erst  °  '  provlded  t,me  and  a  half  is  paid  for  all  hours  in  excess  of  the  specified  week.  (See 
e  Commerce  Commission:  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Regulations  Revised). 


744481- 


-47—2 
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Weekly  hours.— Between  July  1,  1945  and  July  1,  1946,  about  14 
percent  of  the  union  motortruck  drivers  and  17  percent  of  the 
helpers  benefited  by  a  reduction  in  their  straight-time  workweek. 
Increases  in  straight-time  hours  during  this  period  were  compara¬ 
tively  minor,  affecting  only  about  1  percent  of  all  drivers  and 
helpers.  A  great  majority  (85  percent)  of  all  union  workers  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  industry  reported  no  change  in  hours  since  the  previous 
study. 

Table  4. — Extent  of  increases  in  wage  rates  of  motortruck  drivers  and 
helpers  and  percent  of  members  affected,  July  1,  1946 


members  whose  Percent  of  total  members  affected  by  increase  of— 

wage  rates  were — 


Occupation 

Not 

changed 

In¬ 

creased 

Less 

than 

5 

percent 

5  and 
under 
10 

percent 

10  and 
under 
15 

percent 

15  and 
under 
20 

percent 

20  and 
under 
25 

percent 

25  and 
under 
30 

percent 

30  and 
under 
35 

percent 

35 

percen 

and 

over 

Truck  drivers  and  helpers - 

14.2' 

85.8 

9.9 

17.3 

22  1 

21.6 

9.3 

3.1 

1.4 

i. 

14.0 

86.0 

10  5 

16.8 

22  2 

22.8 

8.9 

2  8 

1.2 

. 

Helpers 

16.0 

84.0 

5.7 

20.8 

20.3 

14.1 

11.9 

5.3 

2.6 

3. 

Average  Wage  Rates  and  Changes  by  City 

Average  wage  rates. — Union  motortruck  drivers  in  Seattle  hac 
the  highest  average  ($1.36)  of  any  of  the  75  cities  surveyed  as  o: 
July  1,  1946.  San  Francisco  ($1.32)  was  the  next  highest,  follows 
closely  by  New  York  ($1.31).  The  averages  for  9  additiona 
cities  were  in  excess  of  the  $1.13  an  hour  average  for  all  citie 
combined  (table  5).  Twenty  other  cities  had  averages  in  exces 
of  $1.00  per  hour,  while  the  averages  for  21  ranged  between  9 
cents  and  $1.00.  Of  the  remaining  cities,  18  had  averages  betweej 
80  and  90  cents,  while  Jackson,  Miss.  ($0.76)  and  San  Antoni 
($0.79)  had  the  lowest  of  the  75  cities  studied. 

Percentage  changes. — All  of  the  75  cities  studied  registered  ii 
creases  in  basic  rates  between  July  1,  1945  and  July  1,  1946.  TI 
largest  relative  increases  were  recorded  for  Nashville  (22  percei 
or  about  15  cents  per  hour)  ;  Oklahoma  City  (21  percent  or  1 
cents)  ;  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  Birmingham  (20  percent  or  18  ai 

13  cents,  respectively).  | 

The  large  increase  in  hourly  rates  for  Nashville  reflected  pi 
marily  an  increase  in  rates  for  local  freight  delivery  drivers  froi 
62  to  80  cents  an  hour,  while  in  Oklahoma  City  rates  for  transf 
storage  drivers  advanced  from  60  to  75  cents.  In  Birmingha  , 
city  pick-up  and  delivery  drivers’  rates  were  raised  from  65  ceit> 

8  The  average  rate  shown  for  each  city  is  a  composite  of  all  rates  quoted  for  each  diffe  it 
type  of  truck  driver  weighted  by  the  number  of  union  members  covered  by  each  rate. 
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o  80  cents.  In  Jackson,  Miss.,  rates  for  railway  express  drivers 
ncreased  from  92  cents  to  $1.10. 

Seventeen  other  cities  had  increases  of  at  least  15  percent,  while 
he  averages  for  23  additional  cities  exceeded  the  11  percent  aver 
ge  increase  for  all  cities  combined.  The  lowest  average  increases 
'ere  indicated  for  Portland,  Maine  (3  percent  or  2y2  cents)  and 
lanchester,  N.  H.  and  Wichita  (4  percent  or  about  3  cents  an 


Table  5.— Average  hourly  rates  of  union  motortruck  drivers,  by  city, 
July  1,  1946,  and  percent  of  increase  over  previous  year 


City 


hourly 

rate 


1.191 


ttle,  Wash.  - -  SI  .358 

rrancisco,  Calif _ 

e  York,  N.  Y _ 

irark,  N.  j _ 

Angeles,  Calif . . 

kane,  Wash _ _ 

roit,  Mich _ 

enix,  Ariz _ 

(land,  Oreg _ 

te,  Mont . __ . 

reland,  Ohio _ 

ton,  Mass _ 

rage  for  all  cities .  ...  .  Vi 

ago.  Ill _ 

ipa,  Fla . . . 

sburgh,  Pa. 

•ia,  iii . . 

;h  Bend,  Ind . . 

alo,  N.  Y _ ~~~~ 

do,  Ohio _ 

imbus,  Ohio _ ~ 

raukee,  Wis _ 

ton,  Ohio _ ”” 

aeapolis,  Minn _ 

agstown,  Ohio _ 

’aui,  Minn _ 

innati,  Ohio _ 

leston,  W.  Va._ . . 

idelphia,  Pa. . __ . 

Haven,  Conn _ 

ouis,  Mo _ 

lington,  D.  C _ 

Uke  City,  Utah . . 

idence,  R.  I _ _ 

as  City,  Mo _ 

d  Rapids,  Mich _ 

ester,  N.  Y . 


1.135 
1.130 
1.119 
1.104 
1.101 
1.086 
1.070 
1.069 
1  062 
1.061 
1.053 
1 .048 
1  047 
1.047 
1.044 
1  035 
1.034 
1.031 
1.018 
1.018 
1.009 
1.008 
.994 
.987 
.984 
.981 


idudes  Rock  Island  and  Moline,  III.  and  Davenport,  Iowa 


Percent 

increase 

City 

Average 

hourly 

rate 

1  15.6 

I  Baltimore,  Md 

SO.  979 

18.0 

1  Erie,  Pa. 

7.0 

1  Jacksonville,  Fla 

.973 

.972 

6.8 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 

14.7 

Madison,  Wis. 

13.7 

Springfield,  Mass, 

.968 

.960 

.958 

.953 

16.1 

Duluth,  Minn 

18.3 

Denver,  Colo. 

8.8 

Worcester,  Mass 

15  4 

Scranton,  Pa.. 

13.9 

Reading,  Pa, . 

17.1 

Norfolk,  Va... 

11.2 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla 

.930 

.924 

.922 

.913 

.910 

.888 

.883 

.881 

.881 

.880 

.879 

.879 

.877 

8.7 

Indianapolis,  Ind.. 

17.2 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

7.6 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

14  0 

El  Paso,  Tex.. 

16.2 

Charleston,  S.  C 

10.7 

Birmingham,  Ala,.. 

10.8 

Atlanta,  Ga... 

13.1 

Louisville,  Kv  _ 

10.6 

Portland,  Maine _ 

17.2  ! 

Dallas,  Tex  . . . 

10.9 

Houston,  Tex 

11.9 

Rock  Island  (Ill.)  district  1 

12.1 

1  ork,  Pa 

12  8 

Mobile,  Ala.,. 

.862 

.854 

.842 

.834 

.831 

.824 

.811 

.807 

.803 

.787 

.755 

10.3 

Omaha,  Nebr _ 

9.0 

Manchester.  N.  H 

7.9 

Nashville,  Tenn 

HI 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

12.6  1 

Memphis,  Tenn 

14  0 

Richmond,  Va__ 

9.2 

New  Orleans,  La 

161 

Wichita,  Kans. 

12.8  1 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

12.2 

Jackson,  Miss.. 

Percent 

increase 


15.1 

14.8 
12  3 

11.8 

13.5 

5.7 
17.4 

15.8 

7.8 
10  3 

12.8 

10.6 

21.1 
9.1 
8.6 

8.9 
18.8 

15.7 

19.9 
15.1 
12.6 

3.0 
8.8 
14  2 
6.6 

6.9 
6  0 
6  8 
3  6 

21.7 

16.8 
12.7 

6.8 

14.3 

3.9 
14  9 
20  0 


Regional  Differences  in  Wage  Rates 

Average  union  wage  rates  (table  6),  were  higher  in  the  North 
1  Pacific  region  than  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  except  for 
all  cities.  Differences  in  favor  of  the  North  and  Pacific  region 
re  26  cents  m  cities  of  250,000—500,000  population  and  12 
ts  among  cities  of  100,000—250,000.  The  difference  in  favor 

-he  South  and  Southwest  in  the  smallest  size  (40,000 _ 100  000) 

es  amounted  to  9  cents. 
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Helpers’  averages  for  all  city  size  groups  were  highei  in  the 
North  and  Pacific  region  than  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  the 
advantage  amounting  to  25  cents  for  group  III  cities,  22  cents 
for  group  IV  cities,  and  only  1  cent  for  group  V  cities  (see  table 

6). 

Table  6, -Average  union  wage  rates  for  motorrimck  drivers  and  helpers,  by 
region  and  population  group,  July  1,  1946  A 


Occupation 

1 2  1 

II 2  |  III 

IV 

V 

North 

and 

Pacific 

North 

and 

Pacific 

All 

cities 

North 

and 

Pacific 

South 

and 

South¬ 

west 

All 

cities 

North 

and 

Pacific 

South 

and 

South¬ 

west 

AH 

cities 

North 

and 

Pacific 

South 

and 

South¬ 

west 

Drivers  and  helpers - 

Drivers _ 

Helpers _ 

$1,181 

1.202 

1.033 

SI. 093 

$1,051 

$1  097 

SO. 822 

SO. 962 

$0,981 

50.839 

$0,990 

$0,954 

51  045 

1.117 

.955 

1.074 

.889 

1.114 

.957 

.850 

.708 

.977 

.832 

.992 

.875 

.873 

.653 

|  1.013 
.759 

.976 

.762 

1.068 

.752 

,  Group  I  includes  cities  over  1.000.000  PoPulation^roup  H.  500.000  to  1.000.000;  group  III.  250.000  to  500.000; 
group  IV,  100,000  to  250,000:  and  group  V  ,  40,000  to  100,000. 

2  No  city  of  this  size  in  the  South  or  Southwest. 


Overtime  and  Sunday  Rates 

Practically  all  of  the  drivers  (93  percent)  received  pay  at  the 
rate  of  time  and  a  half  for  all  hours  worked  beyond  those  stipulated 
in  the  union  contract  (table  7).  Most  of  the  others  worked  indefr 
nite  hours  without  premium  overtime  rates.  Double  time  rate 
were  paid  to  a  very  few,  and  overtime  was  prohibited  in  a  negli 

gible  number  of  cases.  , 

The  situation  was  somewhat  different  with  regard  to  Sunda. 

work  About  half  of  the  drivers  received  double  pay  if  they  wer 
required  to  work  on  Sunday  or  for  the  seventh  consecutive  da> 
Over  a  third  received  time  and  a  half,  but  for  14  percent  no  specif 
rate  was  specified  for  Sunday  work.  Sunday  work  was  prohibit* 

for  only  a  few  drivers. 

Table  7, -Overtime  and  Sunday  rates  for  truck  drivers  and  helpers  provide 
in  union  agreements,  effective  July  1,  1946 


Item 


By  overtime  rate: 

No  overtime  rate  speci¬ 
fied _ _ _ 

Time  and  one-half - 

Double  time - 

Other  overtime  rates  -  -  - 
Overtime  work  pro¬ 
hibited _ 


Percent  of  members 
affected — 

Drivers 

and 

helpers 

Drivers 

Helpers 

5.4 

3.6 

5.1 

93.4 

94.7 

93.7 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.4 

A 

.4 

.1 

.6 

.1 

« 

Percent  of  members 
affected — 


Item 


Drivers 


and  Drivers  1  Help 
helpers 


By  Sunday  rate: 

No  Sunday  rate  speci¬ 
fied _ 

Time  and  one-half - 

Double  time _ 

Other  Sunday  rates-. 
Sunday  work  pro¬ 
hibited _ 


13.7 

37.7 

46.7 
.7 


1.2 


15  3 
31.0 
49  9 
2.3 


1.5 


t9 

it 

1° 

9 
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Paid  Vacations  for  Truck  Drivers 

More  than  9  out  of  every  10  truck  drivers  and  helpers  included 
1  the  study  worked  under  collective  bargaining  contracts  that 
rovided  for  vacations  with  pay  (table  8).  More  than  a  third 
iceived  a  vacation  of  1  week  after  1  year  of  service  with  an 
iditional  week  after  5  years.  Over  a  fourth  of  the  drivers  and 
dpers  worked  under  agreements  calling  for  a  week  of  paid  vaca- 
on  after  1  year  of  service  without  any  provision  for  additional 
ication  time  per  year  regardless  of  length  of  service.  Nearly  8 
;rcent  of  the  workers  were  given  paid  vacations  of  2  weeks  if 
nployed  for  1  year.  The  others,  entitled  to  this  benefit,  received 
tid  vacations  under  various  plans  such  as  1  week  after  1  year 
id  2  weeks  after  2  years  of  service;  1  week  after  1  year  and  2 
seks  after  3  years,  etc. 


Table  8. — Percentage  distribution  of  truck  drivers 
and  helpers  according  to  vacation  with  pay  provisions 


Vacation  with  pay  provision 

|  Drivers  and 
helpers 

Percent  of 
members 
affected : 

Total . . 

1  week  after  1  year _ 

2  weeks  after  1  year 

1  week  after  1  year,  and  2  weeks  after  2  years 

1  week  after  1  year,  and  2  weeks  after  3  years 

5  8 

1  week  after  1  year,  and  2  weeks  after  5  years 

36.5 

9 

1  week  after  6  months,  and  2  weeks  after  1  year 

1  week  after  1  year,  2  weeks  after  5  years,  and  3  weeks  after 
15  years _ 

' 

Other  than  any  of  above  listed 

10.4 

No  paid  vacation  . 

No  information _ 

Post-Survey  Rate  Changes 

Available  information,  though  limited,  indicates  that  many  rate 
:reases  have  become  effective  for  the  trucking  industry  since 
ly  1,  1946.  Gains  of  25  cents  an  hour  were  reported  for  drivers 
oil  trucks  in  St.  Louis,  coal  drivers  in  Peoria,  and  biscuit  driv- 
■  in  Baltimore.  More  substantial  advances  were  reported  for 
nored  car  drivers  in  New  York,  general  freight  and  soda  bev- 
ige  drivers  m  Chicago,  provision  drivers  in  Los  Angeles  and 
■lst  drivei’s  St.  Paul.  In  New  York,  truck  drivers  engaged 
general  intracity  delivery  service  received  an  increase  of  $7.40 
week  coupled  with  a  reduction  in  the  workweek  from  44  hours 
40,  resulting  in  an  advance  in  basic  hourly  rates  of  30  cents, 
edo  coal  drivers  and  helpers,  Milwaukee  furniture  drivers, 


Portland,  Oreg.  wholesale  grocery  trailer  drivers,  Denver  fish 
drivers,  Detroit  petroleum  drivers,  and  Duluth  wholesale-drug 
drivers  registered  gains  amounting  to  at  least  20  cents  an  hour. 
Among  those  receiving  increases  between  15  and  20  cents,  were 
building  material  drivers  in  Jacksonville,  Los  Angeles,  and  Louis¬ 
ville;  coal  and  ice  drivers  in  Dayton  and  Grand  Rapids;  parcel 
and  pick-up  drivers  in  Portland,  Oreg.  and  Denver;  laundry  team¬ 
sters  in  Detroit  and  Peoria;  produce  drivers  in  Los  Angeles;  and 
furniture  and  piano  movers  in  Chicago.  Increases  of  at  least  10 
cents  were  reported  for  Denver  and  Jacksonville  beer  dri\eis, 
Binghamton  furniture  movers;  Charlotte  grocery,  meat,  and  pio- 
duce  drivers ;  Los  Angeles  bakery  and  ice  drivers ;  Pittsburgh  and 
Louisville  creamery  teamsters;  Duluth  plate  glass  diivers,  Chi¬ 
cago  excavating  drivers;  and  Minneapolis  linen  supply  drivers. 
Smaller  gains  were  reported  for  special  commodity  teamsteis  in 

13  cities. 

Union  Scales  of  Wages  and  Hours ,  by  City 

The  rates  of  wages  per  hour  and  hours  per  week  on  July  1,  1946 
and  July  1, 1945,  for  each  classification  of  union  motortruck  drivers 
and  helpers  in  selected  cities  are  shown  in  table  9. 

In  a  number  of  cities  there  are  two  or  more  union  rates  for  th* 
same  type  of  truck  driving.  This  may  be  due  to  the  existence,  o 
two  or  more  unions  having  different  scales,  to  a  single  union  havinj 
different  agreements  with  different  employers  for  various  reasons 
or  to  both  these  situations.  Where  more  than  one  union  rate  is  i 
effect  for  the  same  type  of  trucking,  rates  are  listed  in  the  follow 
ing  table  with  the  designations  “Agreement  A,’’  “B,”  “C,”  et« 
The  designations  “Rate  A,”  “B,”  “C  ”  etc.,  are  used  wheneve 
two  or  more  otherwise  unclassified  rates  appear  in  the  same  agre< 
ment.  The  sequence  of  the  alphabetical  designations  is  in  no  wa 
intended  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  agreemen 
or  rates. 

When  a  union  agreement  guarantees  a  minimum  workwet 
which  includes  a  limited  number  of  hours  paid  for  at  an  overtin 
rate  (e.g.,  a  guaranteed  workweek  of  48  hours,  40  of  which  a 
at  straight  time  and  8  at  time  and  a  half),  the  hours  and  t.. 
rates  shown  in  table  9  do  not  reflect  the  premium  payment.  Sin: 
previous  reports  reflected  the  total  guaranteed  houis  and  overtir- 
payment,  the  1945  rates  will  not  in  all  cases  be  consistent  wii 
those  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  874. 
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Table  Hourly  wage  rates  and  weekly  hours  of  union  motortruck  drivers 
^  helpers,  by  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  1945 


City  and  classification 


Atlanta,  Ga. 


July  1,  1946 


Rate 

per 

hour 


aggage . 

Helpers _ _ __ 

akery — Cracker  and  cooky 

eer— Keg  drivers _ 

uilding  material... . 

eneral — Freight,  city  de¬ 
livery _ _ _ 

Helpers _  ~~ 

rocery— Chain  store: 

Agreement  A . . 

Helpers _ 

Agreement  B _ 

After  30  days _ 

Wholesale: 

Agreement  A _ 

After  30  days _ 

Agreement  B. . 

rd  and  vegetable  prod¬ 
ucts — Packing  house: 

Dver-the-road _ 

Sty  drivers . . 

“at — Packing  house: 

Agreement  A _ 

Agreement  B . ' 

wspaper: 

’irst  3  months _ 

;  to  6  months _ 

'  to  12  months _ 

3  to  14  months _ 

ifter  14  months . 


Irst  6  months _ 

to  12  months _ 

3  to  18  mouths _ 

9  to  24  months _ 

1  to  30  months _ 

1  to  36  months _ 

?  to  42  months _ 

i  to  48  months _ 

)  to  54  months _ 

>  to  60  months _ 

fter  5  years _ 

way  express: 
ick-up  and  delivery, 
oney  pick-up _ 


$0800  40 


.750 

.865 

1.090 

.600 

.730 

.610 

.775 

.700 

.650 

.700 

.785 

.835 

.650 


July  1,  1945 


Hours 

per 

week 


Rate 

per 

hour 


Hours 

per 

week 


40 

48 

40 

40 

51 

51 

40 

40 

48 

48 

40 

40 

40 


$0,710 

.660 

.790 

1.090 

.550 

.660 

.540 

.680 

.600 

.650 

.700 


40 

40 

48 

40 

40 


. 890  48 

. 850  40 

l.OOOi  48 
.910  60 


.800 

.850 

.900 

.950 

1.000 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


.806  40 

.831  40 


Baltimore,  Md. 


■eduction _ 

tlpers _ 

try — Biscuit, 
s — Wooden. 

slpers . 


.852 

.875 

.900 

.921 

.944 

967 

990 

012 

039 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


.600 


.680 

.640 

.790 

.700 

.624 

.672 

.720 

.768 


102  44 

287  44 


instruction 

Concrete-mixers _ 

Dump  and  excavating 

Helpers . . 

intractors’  drivers: 

Agreement  A _ 

Agreement  B _ 

Agreement  C _ 

Agreement  D _ 

Agreement  E _ 

Helpers _ 

iterial: 

Agreement  A _ 

Helpers _ 

Agreement  B _ "" 

Helpers _ 

isbestos  and  pipe  cov- 

tiering . 

Helpers _ 

aphalt . IIIIIIII 

Helpers _ 

umber _ 

Helpers _ 


1.015 

.875 

.900 

.900 

.750 


.721 

.748 

.777 

.808 

.834 

.863 

.892 

.921 

.949 

.981 

.917 

1.102 


.915 

.785 

.900 

.700 

.550 


40 


48 

40 

48 

60 

50 

50 

50 

50 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

44 

44 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


1.05C 

40 

.859 

44 

1.000 

44 

.750 

44 

.875 

44 

.650 

44 

1,000 

40 

.813 

40 

1.000 

40 

.850 

40 

1.000 

40 

.688 

40 

1  000 

40 

.770 

40 

1  000 

40 

.813 

40 

875 

40 

.688 

40 

.875 

40 

.875 

40 

.750 

40 

.750 

40 

.700 

40 

.700 

40 

.600 

40 

.600 

40 

1  000 

40 

.688 

40 

.875 

40 

.550 

40 

1.000 

40 

.875 

40 

1 

1.000 

40 

875 

40 

.875 

40 

.763 

40 

City  and  classification 


Baltimore,  Md. — 
Con. 


Building — Continued 
Material— Continued 
Plumbing  and  heating: 

Agreement  A _ 

Helpers _ 

Agreement  B _ 

Helpers _ 

Roofing _ 

Tile.. . . " 

Helpers . . 

Scaffolding _ 

Candy — Wholesale _ 

Road _ 

Department  store _ 

Distillery _ " 

Factory: 

Agreement  A  (machinist 

and  foundry) . 

Agreement  B_ . 

Amment  C  (furniture)" 

Helpers . 

Agreement  D  (casket)': 

City . . 

Road . 

Agreement  E  (steel)'."." 

Helpers _ _ 

Agreement  F  (steel) 

Helpers _ 

Furniture — Retail _ 

Helpers _ 

General — Freight: 

Regular  drivers _ 

Extra  drivers _ 

Helpers _ ~ 

Heavy  hauling: 

Tractor  and  trailer ... 

Truck  drivers _ 

Helpers _ 

Glass  (bottles) _ 

Helpers _ 

Grocery: 

Retail: 

City  drivers _ 

Road  drivers . 

Helpers _ "" 

Wholesale _ 

Helpers _  " 

Ice: 

City  transfer  (less  than  a 

ton) . . 

Refrigeration  drivers _ 

Route  delivery  drivers.. 

Helpers _ 

Route  foremen.. . 

Meat — Packing: 

City... _ _ 

Road _ 

Milk  and  ice  cream: 

Swing  men . . 

Helpers,  route _ 

Special  delivery _ 

Route  foremen _ 

Municipal _ 

Foremen _ 

Sanitary  trash  collectors" 
Newspaper: 

City . 

Road _ 

Oil:  . 

Agreement  A  (transport). 

Agreement  B. . . 

Agreement  C: 

Fuel  oil _ 

Gasoline _ 

Stake  truck _ 


July  1,  1946 


per 


July  1,  1945 


1  000 
1.000 
1.125 
1.000 
1  050 


MOO 
1  000 
1.000 
.875 

.815 
.900 
1.000 
.830 
1  000 
.830 
.  S60 
.756 

.875 

.910 

.755 

1.100 

.900 

.865 

1.000 

.875 


.896 

1.000 

.792 

.888 

.663 


1.000 
1  000 
1.000 
.730 
1.100 

1.160 

1.235 


1.083 

.615 

.677 

1.396 

.880 

.900 

.860 

.940 

1.110 

1.000 
1  150 


Hou 

per 

wee 

rs  Hat 
per 
£  hou 

e  Hours 
per 
r  week 

40 

$0.81 

3  40 

40 

.  7( 

0  40 

40 

.813  40 

40 

.688  40 

40 

. 875  40 

40 

.875  40 

40 

.800  40 

40 

1 . 000,  40 

40 

40 

.  85( 

40 

44 

.  826 

46 

40 

.913 

40 

40 

.800 

40 

40 

.875 

40 

40 

.875 

40 

40 

.763 

40 

40 

.815 

40 

40 

.900 

40 

40 

.875 

40 

40 

750 

40 

40 

.813 

40 

40 

.700 

40 

48 

.760 

48 

48 

.656 

48 

48 

.825 

48 

48 

.860 

48 

48 

.705 

48 

40 

1.009 

40 

40 

.810 

40 

40 

.680 

40 

40 

.850 

40 

40 

.700 

40 

48 

.833 

48 

48 

.938 

48 

48 

.698 

48 

40 

.850 

40 

40 

.625 

40 

48 

.785 

48 

48 

.767 

48 

48 

.826 

48 

48 

.563 

48 

48 

.958 

48 

40 

40 


1.250 
1  250 
1.080 


48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

40 

40 

48 

40 

40 

40 

40 


.963 

1.075 

1.083 
.563 
.625 
1  188 
.830 
.850 
.810 

.863 

.013 

.850 

.000 


40 

40 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

40 

40 

48 

40 


000  40 

065 1  40 
920|  40 
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Table  9 _ Hourly  wage  rates  and  weekly  hours  of  union  motortruck  drivers 

'  and  helpers,  by  cities,  July  1,  19J>6  and  July  1,  19J,5— Con. 


July  1,  1946  July  1,  1945 


City  and  classification 


Rate 

per 

hour 


$0,960 
1010 
1  060 
1  1 10 
1.160 
1  241 


Hours 

per 

week 


1.000 
1  000 

1  160 
1.060 


1.000 
50 


Baltimore,  Md. — 

Con. 

Oil — Continued 
Agreement  D: 

Starting  rate.. . . 

After  6  months - 

After  1  year - 

After  2  years . 

After  3  years. . 

After  4  years - 

Paper — Wholesale: 

Agreement  A - 

Agreefnent  B _ 

Railway  express - 

Helpers _ 

Tobacco : 

Wholesale . - . 

Hotel  and  restaurant  sup¬ 
ply  _ 

Warehouse  and  storage -  950 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Building: 

Concrete-mixer  trucks - 

Dump  trucks  . . . 

General — Freight: 

Over-the-road _ 

City  drivers - 

Peddle  runs - 

Helpers _ 

Moving — Furniture - 

Helpers - 

Produce _ 

Helpers - - 

Railway  express - 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Bakery — Cracker - 

Building — Construction: 
Concrete-mixer  trucks: 

3  yard  capacity . . 

Over  3  to  5  yard 

capacity . . 

Dump  trucks: 

IK’  to  3  yard  spread... 

3  to  5  yard  spread - 

Euclids _ 

Factory...... - 

Furniture - 

Helpers - - 

General— Freight: 

City  pick-up  and  delivery. 

Helpers _ 

Transfer: 

Agreement  A - 

Helpers _ 

Agreement  B - 

Grain: 

Agreement  A - 

Helpers _ 

Agreement  B . - 

Helpers - - 

Agreement  C  (interstate) 

Agreement  D - 

Helpers..... . — 

Grocery — Chain  store - 

Helpers - 

Hardware: 

Agreement  A - 

Agreement  B  (interstate) 

Helpers - 

Meat-Packing  house: 

Agreement  A - 

Agreement  B - 

Agreement  C - 

Trailer  trucks - 

Milk— Special  delivery - 

Moving— Furniture: 

Pick-up  and  delivery — 

Local - - 


100 

950 

050 

950 

000 

820 

860 

760 

750 

700 

087 

.850 


935 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

44 

44 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

60 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

40 

40 

44 


40 


40 


Rate 

per 

hour 


Hours 

per 

week 


?0 


985  40 

125 |  40 


.832' 

.880 

.932 

.996 

.024 

.082 

.850 

.800 

.975 

.875 

.900 

.680 

.790 


.900 

.875 

.950 
.843 
.900 
.700 
.  754 
.685 
.700 
.650 
.902 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

44 

44 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

60 

50 

50 

50 

54 

54 

40 

40 

44 


500 

990 

40 

40 

.805 

40 

650 

40 

,550 

40 

550 

40 

.500 

40 

800 

54 

.650 

54 

670 

54 

.540 

54 

.758 

40 

.695 

40 

.658 

40 

.595 

40 

.550 

44 

.500 

48 

.550 

40 

.500 

40 

.530 

40 

.480 

40 

.630 

40 

.580 

40 

.550 

40 

.500 

40 

.550 

40 

.500 

40 

.625 

40 

.550 

40 

.575 

40 

.500 

40 

.700 

40 

.600 

40 

.650 

40 

.550 

40 

.550 

40 

.500 

40 

.650 

40 

.550  40 

.600 

40 

.500;  40 

.760 

40 

.600  40 

.810 

40 

.  65C 

40 

.845 

48 

,6s; 

48 

.900 

48 

.741 

48 

.650 

40 

.  60( 

40 

.  72C 

40 

.621 

54 

.751 

40 

.65 

)  54 

City  and  classification 


Birmingham.  Ala. — 
Con. 

Moving — F  urniture — Con 

Long  haul.. . — 

Automatic  trailers,  heavy 

hauling _ 

Helpers _ 

Newspaper _ 

Railway  express: 

Pick-up  and  delivery - 

Money  pick-up - 


July  1,  1946  July  1.  1945 


Rale 

per 

hour 


Hours 

per 

week 


Rate 

per 

hour 


$0,770  40 

. 740  40 

.  640,  40 
.750  40 


Boston.  .Mass. 

Armored  cars _ 

Baggage: 

Rate  A - - - 

Rate  B _ 

Helpers _ 

Bakery: 

Cooky  and  cracker: 

Agreement  A - 

Agreement  B - 

Hebrew  bakery: 

Agreement  A _ 

Agreement  B _ 

Agreement  C _ 

Transport  trucks: 

U nder  3  tons - 

3  to  5  tons . . 

5  tons  and  over . 

Special  delivery . 

Route  builders: 

First  6  months - 

After  6  months _ 

Helpers: 

First  6  months - 

After  6  months - 

Beer: 

Bottle  and  keg  drivers. . 

Helpers . . 

Beer  and  liquor  (small 

distributors) _ 

Helpers _ 

Building: 

Construction: 

Concrete-mixer: 

Trucks — Over  IK 

tons _ 

Dump  trucks: 

IK  tons  or  less - 

Over  IK  tons - 

Helpers . . 

Materials - 

Helpers _ 

Door  and  window. . 
Lumber,  truck  and 

tractor _ 

Helpers _ 

Wrecking: 

IK  tons  or  less. 
Over  IK  tons--. 

Coal - - 

Helpers - 

Department  store - 

Helpers. _ 

Food  service: 

Retail - 

Wholesale: 

Agreement  A - 

Agreement  B: 

Under  3  tons... 

3  to  5  tons . 

Helpers _ 

Fruit  and  vegetables: 
Wholesale: 

Under  3  tons . 

3  to  5  tons . . 

Over  5  tons - 

Helpers . . 


1  102 
1  177 


.927 

.917 
.  854 
.802 


1  015 

.985 

056 

056 

056 

.885 

909 

.980 

.765 

.685 

.778 

.574 

.704 

1  225 
1  150 

1  000 
900 


44 

44 


48 

48 

48 

48 


45 

45 

54 

54 

54 

48 

48 

48 

48 

54 

54 

54 

54 

40 

40 

40 

40 


1.100 

1  100 
1  100 
1  050 
1  000 
.950 
1.100 

.930 

.880 

.930 
1.100 
1.100 
1.000 
1  111 
.934 

.623 

1.160 

1  180 
1.250 
1  010 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

39K 

39K 

48 

40 

40 

40 

40 


1.100  48 

1 . 250  48 

1.250  48 

1  000  48 


Hours 

per 

week 


670 

620 

530 

.590 

917 

992 


.927 

854 

792 

.740 


940 

.884 

.889 

.963 

.741 

815 

.839 

.910 


54 

54 

54 

40 

44 

44 


48 

48 

48 

48 


45 

45 

54 

54 

54 

48 

48 

48 


693  48 

630  54 

. 722  54 


519 

565 

1.050 

975 

.930 
.  S30 


1.000 

.800 

.930 

.800 

.900 

.850 

.925 

.853 

.828 

.825 
.900 
1  000 
900 
1  010 
833 

.623 

1  000 

1  000 
1  050 
.850 


54 

54 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

44 

44 

40 

40 

39‘, 
392 , 

48 

40 

40 

40 

40 


.896  48 

.917  48 

.979  48 

.  875  48 
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TABLE  rai€S  anTd,wiek}v  hours  °f  uni°n  motortruck  drivers 


City  and  classification 


Con. 

Furniture — Retail _ 

Helpers _ 

larbage  disposal: 

Drivers  and  helpers.. 
Jeneral: 

Local  hauling: 

,  Under  3  tons _ 

3  to  5  tons. . 

5  tons  and  over _ 

Helpers _ 

Irocery: 

Chain  store: 

Under  7  tons _ 

7  tons  or  over _ 

Helpers _ 

Wholesale: 

K  ton  to  IK  toms. 
2K  to  3K  tons.... 
Helpers _ 

*: 

Agreement  A _ 

Helpers _ 

Agreement  B _ 

Helpers _ 


Helpers _ 

aundry — Wholesale _ 

Seat — Packing  house: 

Agreement  A . . 

Agreement  B _ 

oving — Piano  and  house¬ 
hold . . . 

Trailer  trucks _ 

swspaper: 

Day _ 

Night _ _ 

Magazine — Route  drivers. 

Agreement  A  (interstate) . 
Agreement  B  (after  30 

months) . . 

Agreement  C  (after  30 

months) . 

Agreement  D  (after  30 

months) . 

Agreement  E  (after  30 

months) . 

Agreement  F  (fuel  oil — 

retail) . 

Agreement  G  (road  oil). 

Helpers, 
per. 


Trailer  trucks _ 

Helpers _ 

alway  express: 

IK  tons  or  less . 

IK  to  5  tons.. . 

Helpers — Perishable  and 

dry  freight . . 

ndering _ 

rap  iron  and  metal _ 

Ft  drink . . . 

Helpers . 

arehoase— Retail . 

Helpers . . . 

«te  paper: 

IK  tons  or  less.... 

Over  2K  tons . . ' 

rruck  and  tractor _ 

Helpers _ _ 


Buffalo,  \.  V’. 
er: 

Keg . 

Helpers . 

Utility _ 


744481- 


July  1,  194 

July  1,  1945 

Rat 

e  Hour 

s  Rat 

Hour 

per 

per 

per 

per 

hou 

weel 

hou 

week 

..  11. Of 

2  44 

$0.88 

0  46 

6  44 

.75 

0  46 

--  1.00 

0  40 

1.00 

0  44 

-  1.06 

6  48 

.89 

48 

.  1.08 

5  48 

91 

48 

.  1  14 

9  48 

.97 

48 

.  1  04 

5  48 

.  87( 

48 

.  1  20 

48 

95 

48 

-  1.20 

48 

1  015 

48 

48 

.851 

48 

-  .  91C 

45 

.860 

45 

-  93C 

45 

.880 

45 

45 

.750 

45 

-  1.225 

40 

.  1  000 

40 

1.025 

40 

.875 

40 

.  925 

40 

.  775 

40 

1  150 

40 

963 

40 

875 

40 

.750 

40 

1  000 

48 

.900 

48 

1.160 

40 

1.050 

44 

1.198 

40 

.962 

40 

.950 

48 

.842 

48 

1  000 

48 

.875 

48 

1  200 

40 

1.094 

40 

1  371 

42 

1  250 

42 

1.200 

40 

1  094 

40 

1.000 

48 

.940 

48 

1.150 

40 

1.000 

48 

I  340 

40 

1.150 

40 

1  380 

40 

1.170 

40 

1.320 

40 

1.120 

40 

1.000 

40 

.950 

40 

1  150 

40 

.900 

40 

.  950 

40 

720 

40 

1.283 

40 

1  033 

40 

1  333 

40 

1  084 

40 

1.232 

40 

.981 

40 

1.119 

44 

.934 

44 

1  240 

44 

1,055 

44 

1.066 

44 

.881 

44 

1.000 

40 

1.000 

40 

1.100 

40 

.930 

40 

.937 

40 

.  750, 

40 

.710 

40 

600 

40 

1.063 

44 

.949 

44 

.909 

44 

.795 

44 

1  250 

40 

.750 

40 

1  250 

40 

.800 

40 

1.250 

40 

.850 

40 

1.100 

40 

.850 

40 

1  225 

40 

1.063 

40 

1  200 

40 

1  038 

40 

1  200 

40 

1  038 

40  ; 

City  and  classification 


Buffalo,  N.  Y, — 
Con. 

Building: 

Construction: 

Carry-all  or  winch 

trucks _ _ 

Concrete-mixer  trucks 

Dump  trucks _ 

Lynn  drivers  (caterpil¬ 
lar  wheels) . . 

General  contractors’ 

drivers _ 

Material . . 

Helpers . . . 

Lumber _ 

coal . 

Helpers. . ... 

Flour,  feed,  and  cereal" _ 

Food  service _ 

Fruit  and  vegetable: 

Wholesale _ 

Furniture: 

Agreement  A  (pick-up 

and  delivery).. . 

Helpers . . . 

Agreement  B___ . 

Helpers . . . 


July  1,  1946 


July  1,  1945 


Rate 

per 

hour 


Hours 

per 

week 


I  125 
1.100) 
.  959 
I  100 
1.000 1 
.720 
1.100 
1  100 

.950 


1.100 
1 . 020 
.950 
780 


-47—3 


General — Freight: 

Local.  ...  . 

1  000 
1.040 

Peddle  runs.. 

Grocery — Chain  stores  and 

wholesale: 

Agreement  A . 

1  050 
.950 
.950 
,900 
.850 
.750 

.910 

1.065 

Helpers  _ 

Agreement  B. . 

Helpers . 

Ice. . . 

Helpers _ 

Ice  cream  (special  delivery 
drivers).  ... 

Over-the-road.. 

Laundry: 

Linen  supply _ 

.938 

.900 

1  000 

Wholesale _ 

Liquor. 

Meat — Packing  house: 

Agreement  A _ 

1  000 
.950 

Agreement  B  (sausage) 
Milk: 

Over-the-road.-. 

925 

City — tractor  and  trailer 

905 

Oxygen  and  acetylene. 

1  205 

Helpers . 

.980 

.900 

1.179 

Package. . . 

Railway  express.  _ 

Soft  drink: 

Helpers _ 

Utility  drivers... . 

.900 

1.050 

Butte,  Mont. 

Bakery _ 

1  169 

Beer: 

Brewery. .. 

1  300 
1.294 

Distributor... 

Building  construction: 

Concrete-mixer  trucks _ 

Material— Lumber 

1.419 

1.169 

Factory: 

IK  to  3  tons _ 

1.294 

1 . 450 

3  tons  and  over. 

General— Freight: 

Local — Association 

agreement* 

K  ton  and  under 

1.106 

1  169 

Over  K ton  to  3  tons... 

3  to  6  tons . 

1.200 

1 . 363 

6  tons  and  over . 

44 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 


51 

51 

40 

40 

48 

48 

40 

40 

48 

48 

48 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

48 

44 

40 

40 


48 

40 

40 

40 

48 

40 

40 


48 

48 

48 

48 


Rate 

per 

hour 


Hours 

per 

week 


*1.325  45 
1.250  40 
1  150  49 

1.210,  40 


$1,150 
1.100 
1.000 

1 . 060 

1  000 
1.000 
.850 

.950)  40 
. 850)  40 
.650  40 

.925  40 

.  950  40 


49 

40 

60 

60 

44 

40 

40 


.850 


.950 

.780 

.930 

.970 


.950 

.800 

.850 

.800 

.800 

.700 

.760 

.963 

.938 

.900 

.900 

.920 

.870 

.833 

.813 

1.205 

.980 

.900 

.994 

.850 

.988 


1.000 

1.150 

1.125 

1.250 
I  000 

1  125 
1.281 


.956 
1  000 
1.031 


40 


48 

48 

48 

48 


54 

54 

40 

40 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

40 

40 

48 

48 

40 

40 

48 

44 

40 

40 


48 


40 

40 


40 

48 


40 

40 


48 

48 

48 


1.  194  48 
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Table  9. — Hourly  wage  rates  and  weekly  hours  of  union  motortruck  drivers 
and  helpers,  by  cities,  July  1,  19J>6  and  July  1,  1945 — Con. 


City  and  classification 


Butte,  Mont. — Con 

General — Freight — Con. 
Local — N  onassociation: 

3  to  6  tons . . 

6  tons  and  over . 

Over-the-road: 

Truck  and  trailer  or 

semitrailer - - 

Intercity  freight  hauling: 

Solo,  4-wheel _ 

Solo,  6-wheel. . . 

Truck  .and  trailer  or 

semitrailer - 

Grocery: 

Agreement  A - - - 

Agreement  B — Chain 

store - - 

Hardware _ 

Laundry: 

Y,  ton  and  under - 

Over  K  ton  and  under  3 

tons _ 

Meat — Butcher: 

Retail _ _ 

Wholesale _ 

Milk.. . 

Railway  express - 

Soft  drink: 

Agreement  A . . 

Agreement  B - 

Textiles — Retail - 


July  1,  1946 


Rate 

per 

hour 


Charleston,  S.  C. 

Building — Construction: 

IK  tons  or  less . 

Over  IK  tons - 

Concrete-mixer  trucks... 
Genera! — Freight,  local: 
Pick-up  and  delivery  . 
Helpers - - 


Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Beer: 

Road  drivers,  single  axle. 

Tandem _ 

Keg  route  drivers - 

Route  drivers’  helpers 
Building: 

Contractors: 

Association: 

Pick-up  (less  than  K 

ton) _ 

3  tons  and  under 

Over  3  tons - 

Concrete-mixer 
trucks: 

3  cu.  yd.  and 

under _ 

Over  3  cu.  yd..  ... 
Dumpster  and  Euclid 
Independent: 

Pick-up  (less  than  3 

tons) _ 

3  tons  and  under. 

Over  3  tons - 

Concrete-mixer 

trucks: 

3  cu.  yd.  and 

under _ 

Over  3  cu.  yd.. 
Material: 

First  year: 

Pick-up _ 

3  tons  and  under . 

Over  3  tons . 

Helpers.. . . 

Concrete-mixer  trucks: 
3  cu.  yd.  and  under. 
Over  3  cO.  yd . 


Hours 

per 

week 


July  1,  1943 


Rate 

per 

hour 


Hours 

per 

week 


200 

363 


150 

.185 

210 

.348 

.938 

1.350 
1  169 

1  106 

1.169 

1  256 
256 
169 
1.223 

1.169 
938 
1  000 


.650 

.800 

.800 

1  059 
.978 


1  050 
1  150 
1.200 
.700 


1.000 
1  100 
1.250 


1.250 

1.400 

1.400 


.750 

.750 


July  1,  1946 


City  and  classification 


Rate 

per 

hour 


40 

1  031 

40 

40 

1  194 

40 

48 

1.150 

48 

56 

1.000 

56 

56 

1.025 

56 

56 

1.162 

56 

48 

.802 

48 

48 

1.188 

48 

40 

1.000 

40 

40 

.956 

40 

40 

1.000 

40 

48 

1.088 

48 

40 

1.088 

40 

48 

1.000 

48 

44 

1.038 

44 

48 

1.000 

48 

48 

.938 

48 

42 

.881 

42 

40 

.600 

40 

40 

.750 

40 

40 

.750 

40 

44 

.874 

44 

44 

.793 

44 

55 

55 

40 

.700 

40 

40 

.600 

40 

40 

.750 

40 

40 

.825 

40 

40 

1.000 

40 

40 

1  ooc 

40 

40 

1.25C 

40 

40 

1  251 

40 

40 

.751 

40 

40 

.75' 

40 

40 

.82, 

40 

40 

.82 

40 

40 

1.25 

)  40 

40 

.75 

[)  40 

40 

.82 

5  40 

40 

1.00 

)  40 

40 

.75 

0  40 

40 

1.00 

0  40 

40 

1.25 

0  40 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — 

Con. 

Building — Continued 
Material — Continued 
Second  year: 

Pick-up . . - .  to .  900 

3  tons  and  under _  1  000 

Over  3  tons - 1  1  150 


Hours 

per 

week 


Concrete-mixer 

trucks: 

3  cu.  yd.  and 
under _ 


After  2  years: 

Pick-up _ 

3  tons  and  under. .. 


Concrete-mixer 

trucks: 

3  cu.  yd.  and 


40 

40 

40 

40 


July  1,  1945 


Rate 

per 

hour 


tO. 800 
.875 
1  050 
.800 


Hours 

per 

week 


40 

40 

40 

40 


Adey  and  Turner  op- 


Dumpster  and  Euclid . 
Factory: 

Chemicals: 


Agreement  D: 


Miscellaneous: 


General: 

Freight: 

Local _ 

Over-the-road. 


Transfer  and  storage: 

Local _ 

Over-the-road . 

Helpers  (furniture) - 1  .800 

Grocery — Wholesale - 1  .875 

Helpers _  ■  725 

Meat — Packing  house: 

Rural _  1.054 

City _ I  -950 

Milk: 

Special  delivery . i  -635 

Relief _ I  -959 

Oil:  .  .  ^ 

Agreement  A  (tank  line) . .  .  900 

Agreement  B -  .875 

Agreement  C: 

First  year -  1.102 

Second  year _  1  133 

Third  year _  1  205 

After  3  years _ |  1.246 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Bakery — Biscuit . |  -746 

General — Freight: 

Agreement  A: 

Intercity  peddle  runs.. I  .700 
City  pick-up  and  de¬ 
livery _ j  .999 

Agreement  B - 1  735 

Helpers _ I  ■  950 


55 


• 

1  150 

40 

1.050 

40 

1  350 

40 

1  300 

40 

950 

40 

1  050 

40 

1  200 

40 

950 

40 

1  200 

40 

1  400 

40 

1  625 

40 

1.625 

40 

1.400 

40 

1  250 

40 

1.300 

40 

1  120 

40 

1  410 

40 

1  220 

40 

1  190 

40 

1.085 

40 

1.080 

40 

1.020 

40 

1  251 

40 

1.081 

40 

1.300 

40 

1.130 

40 

1.160 

40 

1  045 

40 

1.100 

40 

1.000 

40 

1  100 

40 

.910 

40 

1.200 

40 

1.070 

40 

850 

37M 

.804 

48 

.704 

48 

.70S 

48 

60S 

48 

.  825 

60 

,82f 

60 

.  90C 

60 

.901 

60 

.  85( 

60 

.851 

60 

.80C 

54 

.801 

54 

.87, 

60 

.87 

60 

.800  54 

.850.  54 
.  700  54 

844  40 

. 740  40 


.601 

.815 


48 

48 


. 825  48 


.682 


55 


611  60 

.561  60 
.600  60 
550  60 
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ABLE  9. 


W€.ek}a.  hours,  °f  union  motortruck  drivers 


July  I,  IU4( 

July  1,  1945 

Rate 

Hour 

s  Rate 

Hours 

per 

per 

per 

per 

hour 

week 

hour 

week 

*1.3(X 

40 

*1.110 

48 

1.37C 

40 

1.180 

48 

1.446 

40 

1.250 

48 

1.300 

48 

1.250 

48 

1.035 

40 

1.013 

40 

1.055 

40 

1.035 

40 

1  075 

40 

1.056 

40 

1.095 

40 

1.078 

40 

1.115 

40 

1.100 

40 

.925 

40 

.89 

40 

.960 

40 

.86 

40 

1.000 

40 

.90, 

40 

1  041 

48 

.  91C 

48 

1.375 

48 

1.031 

48 

.820 

40 

.820 

40 

.850 

40 

.850 

40 

.880 

40 

.880 

40 

.800 

40 

.800 

40 

.820 

40 

.820 

40 

.850 

40 

.850 

40 

.787. 

54 

.787 

54 

1.008 

48 

1.008 

48 

■  879j 

48 

.879 

48 

.944 

51 

.904 

51 

.973 

51 

.933 

51 

.993 

51 

.953 

51 

1.042 

51 

1.002 

51 

1.091 

51 

1.051 

51 

1.130 

51 

1.090 

51 

1.042 

51 

1.002 

51 

.885 

51 

.845 

51 

.944 

51 

.904 

51 

City  and  classification 


Charlotte,  N.  C.— 
Con. 

neral — Freight — Con. 
Agreement  C: 


livery _ 

Peddle  runs, 
leery— Road.. 


Chicago,  Ill. 

nored  cars _ 

■omobile  supply  and  ac- 

Bssory,  city-wide _ 

[gage: 

!ity  delivery _ 

•epot  to  hotel . . ' 

:ery: 

ommissary _ 

racker . . 

ie — Truck  and  supply... 
Transport _ 


elpers: 

Bottle _ 

Keg . 

rewery  and  distributor: 
Extra  and  transfer 

drivers _ 

Bottle  helpers _ 

Keg  helpers. . . 

ding: 

instruction: 

4-wheel — 2  tons  or  less. 

6-wheel _ 

[cavating,  paving,  grad¬ 
ing,  asphalt,  sewer, 
and  plastering: 

4-wheel — 2  tons  or  less. 
4-wheel — over  2  tons.. 

6-wheel . . . 

aterial: 

Agreement  A: 

4  tons  or  less _ 

Over  4  tons _ 

i-wheel  over  7  tons _ 

Helpers . . 

Cement _ 

Face  brick _ 

Agreement  B  (brick 
hauling): 

4-whee! _ 

6-wheel _ 

Helpers . 

Agreement  C  (roofing 
material): 

1  ton  and  under  2 

tons . 

2  tons  and  under  3 

tons . . 

3  tons  and  under  5 

tons . . 

5  and  under  7  tons.. 

7  and  under  10  tons. 
Tractors,  under  5 

tons:  semitrailers, 

over  5  tons . 

Contractors'  drivers 

Distributors _ 

r  and  eggs: 
olesalc: 

delivery  drivers: 

1  ton . 

2  tons . 


1.090 

1.150 

1.300 

1.000 

1.000 

1.090 


1.250 

1.280 


eement  A: 
l/2  tons.... 

tons . 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


.970 

1.030 

1.210 


48 

48 

48 


.835.  48 
.885;  48 
. 970  48 


.980  45 


1.080 

45 

\  900 

45 

.941 

51 

.694 

54 

.971 

51 

.722 

54 

.990 

51 

.741 

54 

1.039 

51 

.787 

54 

1.090 

51 

.833 

54 

1.039 

51 

.778 

54 

1.200 

40 

.900 

40 

1.400 

51 

1.000 

54 

1.063 

48 

.969 

48 

1.083 

48 

.990 

48 

1.240 

40 

1.050 

48 

1  270 

40 

1.080 

48 

July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate 

Hour 

Rate 

Hours 

per 

per 

per 

per 

hour 

week 

hour 

week 

60.69 

48 

! SO, 570 

60 

48 

561 

60 

.70 

48 

.  78( 

50 

750 

50 

1.05! 

44 

.874 

44 

1.200 

40 

1.015 

48 

.813 

40 

.813 

40 

.975 

48 

.975 

48 

.888 

48 

.888 

48 

1.042 

48 

.958 

48 

1  156 

45 

1.022 

45 

1.375 

40 

1.213, 

40 

1.271 

48 

1.125 

48 

1.450 

45 

1.156 

45 

1.081 

40 

.935 

40 

1.211 

40 

1.050 

40 

f 

1.330 

40 

1.150 

40 

1.080 

40 

.935 

40 

1.210 

40 

1.050 

40  F 

1.150 

40 

1.100 

F 

40 

1.400 

40 

1.3.50 

40  G 

1.150 

40 

1.100 

48 

1.250 

40 

1.200 

48 

1.400 

40 

1  350 

48 

City  and  classification 


Chicago,  III. — Con 

Coal — Continued 
Agreement  A— Continued 
Over  2  tons  and  tractor 
used  with  same  trail¬ 
er . . . 

6-whecl— over  12  tons  . 
Tractor  used  with  dif¬ 
ferent  trailer _ 

Tractor — trailer  drivers 
Commission  house: 

1  ton  or  less _ 

2  tons _ _ 

3  tons _ 

4  tons _ _ 

5  tons  and  over _ 

Helpers . . 


Agreement  A: 
Under  2  tons.. 
Trailer  trucks. 
Agreement  B _ 


Helpers. 


1  and  under  2  tons. 

2  and  under  3  tons. 

3  and  under  5  tons. 
'Iorists — Wholesale: 

1  and  under  2  tons. 

2  and  under  3  tons. 

3  and  under  5  tons, 

ood  and  commissary: 
Wholesale _ 


Helpers. 


ton 


Cartage: 

1  and  under  2  tons.... 

2  and  under  3  tons.... 

3  and  under  5  tons _ 

5  and  under  7  tons _ 

7  and  under  10  tons. . . 

10  tons  and  over _ 

Semitrailers,  5  tons  and 

over _ 

Motorcycles — A 
or  less . . 

Motorcycles-^Over ' ,  ton 

Trucking  by  firms  not  in 
the  cartage  business: 

1  and  under  2  tons _ 

2  and  under  3  tons _ 

3  and  under  5  tons _ 

5  and  under  7  tons _ 

7  and  under  10  tons... 
10  tons  and  over _ 

General  hauling: 

South  side: 

1  'A  tons _ _ 

2  tons _ 

3  tons _ 

5  tons _ 

7  tons _ 

/"•  10  tons  and  over. . . 

j  Parcel  delivery: 

Under  3  tons _ 

3  to  4  tons _ 

Tractor-trailers _ 

Grocery  and  meat: 

Commissary _ 

Retail: 

Delivery  from  store.... 
Market  pick-up.. 

Hay  and  grain: 

2  and  under  3  tons. 

3  and  under  5  tons. 

5  and  under  7  tons. 

7  and  under  10  tons 
Helpers _ 


,928 
,957 
.976 
1.024 
1  072 
1.110 


1.020 

1.060 

1.080 

1.108 

1.150 

1.184 

.933 

.970 

1.030 

.787 

.500 

.555 

.970 

.990 

1.080 

1.090 

.820! 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

51 

51 

51 

54 

54 

54 

44 

44 

40 

44 

40 


.888 
.916 
.936 
.984 
1 . 032 
1.073 


.980 

1.020 

1.040 

1.068 

1.110 

1.144 

.833 

.873 

.931 

.787 

.500 

.555 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

51 

51 

51 

54 

54 

54 


.938 

"709 


40 

40* 
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Table  9. _ Hourly  wage,  rates  and  weekly  hours  of  union  motortruck  drivers 


July  1, 

1946 

July  1,  1945 

City  and  classification 

Rate  ] 

per 

hour 

lours 

per 

week 

late  I 

per 

lour 

[ours 

per 

week 

Chicago,  Ill. — Con. 
Soft  drink  and  mineral 
water: 

1.000 

48  $ 

0.833 

51 

.650 

48 

.500 

51 

Street  railway  maintenance: 
Construction  line,  emer¬ 
gency  line,  and  wreck 

1.240 

40 

.990 

40 

Wreck  truck  helpers  and 
service  truck  chauf- 

1.190 

40 

.940 

40 

Service  truck  helpers - 

Working  supervisors - 

1.140 

1.290 

1.000 

40 

40 

40 

.890 

1  040 
830 

40 

40 

40 

Tobacco  and  cigarette: 
Agreement  A: 

1.000 

48 

.899 

48 

1.000 

48 

.943 

48 

.750 

48 

.650 

48 

Agreement  B: 

1.000 

40 

.830 

40 

1.000 

40 

.870 

40 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

.950 

40 

.900 

40 

.880 

40 

.830 

40 

Bakery: 

1.025 

49 

.840 

54 

.950 

51 

.900 

51 

Yeast: 

1.106 

48 

1.007 

48 

1.034 

48 

.935 

43 

Beer: 

1.177 

40 

.992 

40 

Helpers: 

1.076 

40 

.891 

40 

1  105 

40 

.920 

40 

Coal  and  excavating: 

1  040 

48 

.940 

48 

1.140 

48 

1.040 

43 

1.240 

48 

1.140 

43 

1  040 

48 

.940 

43 

Commission  house: 

.750 

40 

.700 

40 

.850 

40 

.800 

40 

Department  store: 

,98C 

40 

.824 

40 

Furniture  and  pick-up. . 

.  9SC 
.  86C 

40 

40 

.861 

.738 

40 

40 

1.00( 

i  48 

.931 

>  48 

1.051 

48 

.95 

48 

.802 

48 

.87 

48 

719 

48 

General — Freight: 

.  1.001 

1  51 

90C 

43 

_  .93 

a  si 

83C 

51 

.  1.00 

0  40 

,  901 

51 

.  .93 

0  40 

.  831 

51 

.  1.00 

0  60 

.  87( 

60 

.  1  05 

0  60 

.971 

60 

.  1  12 

0  60 

.97 

6C 

_  1.17 

0  60 

.97 

6( 

.  1.05 

O  48 

.921 

4> 

.  1.1( 

0  4S 

.97 

3  4- 

.  .9! 

4  54 

.85 

.  .  9‘ 

9  54 

.  S2 

5- 

_  Ice  cream: 

.  .91 

4  54 

9  5 

Trucks  or  motorcycles.. 

0  Laundry: 

0  Towel - 

..  1CK 

X)  48 

City  and  classification 


-Con. 


July  1,  1946 


Rate 

per 

hour 


Chicago,  III. 

Ice: 

Railroad-car  icing - 

Helpers - - - - 

Ice  cream — Special  delivery _ 
Lumber — Box  and  shaving: 

V/i  to  4  tons  and  semi¬ 
trailers _ 

4  tons  and  over - 

Meat: 

J  obbers— Wholesale . - 

Retail _ 

Packing  house: 

Local: 

1  ton  and  under - 

Over  1  and  under  3 

tons _ 

3  to  5  tons _ 

Over  5  tons - 

Helpers _ 

City  tractors - 

Dump-cart  tractors. . 
Delicatessen  and 
special  delivery— 
Long  distance: 

Under  3  tons - 

3  tons  and  over. — 

Milk: 

Tank  trucks: 

Day _ 

Night - - - 

Wholesale  (noncommis¬ 
sion  men) - 

Retail: 

Route  foremen - 

Assistant  route  foremen 
Store  routemen 
Moving: 

Furniture - 

Helpers - 

Extra  helpers.. 

Piano _ 

Helpers  and  extra  help¬ 
ers - - 

Machinery: 

1  and  under  2  tons. . 

2  and  under  3  tons. _ 

3  and  under  5  tons. . 

5  and  under  7  tons.. 

7  and  under  10  tons. 

10  tons  and  over..  .. 

Newspaper  and  magazine: 

Afternoon  papers - 

Morning  papers - 

Magazines - 

Oil-- . - . - . 

Railway  express: 

1  to  214  tons - 

3  to  5  tons... - 

Helpers: 

1  to  2 K  tons . — 

3  to  5  tons - - 

Refuse: 

Private  scavengers - 

Helpers — - - - - 

Rendering,  bone  and  tallow: 
Hotel  and  restaurant 
routes  (chauffeurs)... 

Helpers - 

Routemen - 

Market  route - 

Helpers . . 

Routemen — . - — 

Dead  animal — City  drivers 

Country  drivers . 

Routemen . — 

Scrap  iron  and  metal: 

1  ton  and  under  2  tons. 

2  tons  and  under  5  tons.. 
5  tons  and  over 


Hours 

per 

week 


July  1,  1945 


SI. 000 
.927 
1.028 


1.040 

1.040 

1.201 

1.000 


1.120 

1.180 
1  240 
1.260 
1.160 
1.260 
1.035 

1.120 

1  290 
1.340 


40 

40 

45 


48 

48 


48 

60 


48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 


Rate 

per 

hour 


Hours 

per 

week 


SO. 945 
.873 
.958 


.950 

.990 

1.042 

.870 


.960 

1.020] 

1.080 

1.100 

1.000 

1.100 

.875 

.960 

1.130 

1.180 


1.350 

1.370 

1.440 

1 . 260 
1.220 
1.130 

1.108 

1.025 

1.020 

1.233 

1.180 

.990 

1.010 

1.050 

1.100 

1.150 

1.190 

1.271 

1.451 

1.271 

1.250 

1.206 

1.309 


1.104 

1.179 


48 

48 

48 

54 

54 

54 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

51 

51 

51 

51 

51 

51 

51 

45 

51 

40 

44 

44 

44 

44 


1.056 

.889 


1.468 
1  344 
1.485 
1.370 
1.315 
1.690 
1.468 
.885 
1.485 

.850 

.900 

1.000 


40 

40 

45 


48 

48 

48 

60 


48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 


54 

54 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


1.230 

1.250 

1.318 

1.148 

1.111 

1.019 

1.008 

.925 

,920 

1.113 

1.080 

.950 

.972 

1.011 

1.060 

1.109 

1.149 

1.098 

1.222 

1.098 

1.090 

1.021 

1.124 

.919 

.994 

1.000 

.883 


48 

48 

48 

54 

54 

54 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

51 

51 

51 

51 

51 

51 

51 


1.193: 

.983 

1.509, 


40 


Dry  cleaning: 

Interstore  drivers. 

Helpers - 

Carpet _ 

Meat — Packing  house.. 
Milk: 

Truck  with  trailer.  . 
Milk  skippers . 


.833 

.750 

.650 

1.110 

1.037 

.944 


48 

48 

48 

48 

54 

54 


.469 

.396 

396 

.900 

.907, 
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City  and  classification 


I  July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate 

per 

hour 

Hours 

per 

week 

Rate 

per 

hour 

Hours 

per 

week 

Cincinnati,  Ohii 
Con. 

Moving— Furniture: 

Local . . 

Helpers _ ~~~ 

Long  distance — Drivers 

and  helpers _ 

Newspaper: 

1  ton  and  under . 

IK  tons _ _ " 

2  tons . . . 

3  tons _ 

4  and  5  tons . . ~ 

Helpers: 

3  tons  and  under . 

Over  3  tons _ 

)il  (after  30  days) _ 

Highway  drivers: 

Agreement  A _ 

Agreement  B _ 

!ailway  express _ ~ 

Helpers _ _ ] 

9ft  drink  and  mineral 
water: 

Over-the-road— 6-wheel 

trucks _ _ 

Route  helpers _ 


Cleveland,  Ohio 

ikery . . 

Transport _ 

Part-time  driver . . 

Biscuit _ _ 

Pretzel  . 

Yeast  (after  6  months): 

Agreement  A _ 

Agreement  B . 

‘er—Keg  and  bottle: 
Helpers: 

Agreement  A_ . 

Agreement  B _ 

ilding: 

construction: 

Excavating  trucks _ 

Special  tractor  type.. 
Concrete-mixer  trucks 
material: 

Building  supply _ 

nitractors 

i\ . . ;;;;;;;; 

lelpers . 

mtore . ] 

lelpers _ 

leral: 

-ocal  trucking: 

8ingle  unit . . 

Trailers,  trucks  and 

semitrailers _ 

T-the-road  : 

Local  and  peddle  runs.. 
Riggers  and  erectors. . . 
•eery — ty  holesale _ 


•oute  foremen _ 

helpers . ~~~ 

creain — T  ransport _ 

ndry . “ 

jag  supply . 

eav>’  transport . . 

ver-the-road . 

Tractor  drivers, 
ring: 

ocal . 

Helpers . . 

°ng  distance: 

Agreement  A: 

Drivers _ 

Drivers  with  helpers^ 
Helpers . 


$1,100 

1.000 

.950 

1.093 

1.112 

1.132 

1.158 

1.202 

1.027 

1.047 

1.210j 

l.oooi 

1.150 

1.170 

1.067 


1.050 

.583 


1.150 
1.080 
1.120 
1 


1.000 

1.000 


1.250 

1.525 

1.200) 

1.150 

1.250 

1.0S0 

.980 

1.125 

1.075 


1.120 

1.200 

1.200 

1.500 

1.150 

1.18! 

1  243 
.901 
1.125 
.924 
.925 

1.125 

.950 

1.030 

1.225 

1.175 


1.100 

1.000 

.950 


48 

48 

60 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

60 

44 

44 


$0,980 

.910 

.860 

.900 

.922 

.944 

.967 

1.011 

.833 

.856 

1.030 


.950 

.985 

.890 


.900 

.503 


.943 

.930 

.920 


48 

48 

60 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


60 

44 

44 


48 

48 


City  aud  classification 


July 

,  1946 

Rate 

Hours 

per 

per 

hour 

week 

July  1,  1945 


40 

1.00 

3  40 

48 

.92 

48 

48 

.96 

48 

48 

1.058 

48 

40 

.80S 

40 

40 

.803 

40 

40 

40 

1.400 

54 

40 

1.050 

44 

40 

1.000 

44 

40 

1 . 100 

44 

40 

.980 

40 

40 

.880 

40 

48 

.950 

48 

48 

.900 

48 

48 

.970 

48 

48 

1.050 

48 

60 

.970 

60 

48 

40 

.960 

48 

44 

.958 

48 

44 

1.036 

48 

44 

.70S 

48 

48 

.950 

48 

48 

.924 

48 

48 

.925 

48 

48 

.950 

48 

51 

.870 

51 

.950 

" 

48 

1.100 

48 

48 

1.050 

48 

60 

1.025 

60 

60 

.925 

60  1 

60 

.875 

60  I 

Cleveland,  Ohio — 
Con. 

Moving— Continued 
Long  distance— Con. 
Agreement  B: 

First  3  months _ 

After  3  months... 
Municipal: 

City . 

Board  of  Education.... 

County. . 

Newspaper  and  magazine! 
Agreement  A: 

Routemen _ 

Foremen _ 

Agreement  B: 

Day: 

Routemen _ 

Relaymen _ 

Night: 

Routemen _ 

Relaymen _ " 

Magazine: 

Agreement  A _ 

Agreement  B _ 

Oil  transport: 

City: 

1  year  or  less _ 

1  to  4  years _ 

Over  4  years . . 

Lake  county: 

First  year _ 

Second  year _ 

After  2  years _ 

Over-the-road _ 

Produce: 

Fruits  and  vegetables.. 

Railway  express _ 

Soft  drink — Helpers _ 

Waste  paper _ 

Helpers . . ~ 

Wine — City  delivery _ 


$0,583  60 
. 750  60 

1 . 100  48 
1.100  40 
1.150  40 


1.170 

1.350 


1.396 

1.236 

1  489 
1.299 

1.100 

1.100 


Columbus,  Ohio 

Bakery— Biscuit: 

City . 

Over-the-road _ 

Beer — Brewery _ 

Helpers _ 

Building — Truck  drivers 
and  concrete: 

Pipe  haulers . . 

Furniture — Retail _ 

Helpers _ 

General — Freight: 
Agreement  A: 

Local  cartage: 

1  to  6  months _ 

7  to  12  months _ 

After  1  year _ 

Helpers: 

1  to  6  months _ 

7  to  12  months... 

After  1  year . 

Highway  drivers: 

Peddle  runs _ 

Single  axle _ 

Double  axle _ 

Tandem . . 

Agreement  B . 


Agreement  A _ 

Agreement  B _ 


1.089 

1.158 

1.225 

.997 

1.034 

1.071 

1.050 

1.150 

1.240 

.750 

.970 

.710 

1.000 


48 

48 

45 

45 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

50 

40 

44 

50 

40 

40 

40 


Dallas,  Tex, 


Department  store. 


1.188 

1.028 

1.266 

1.076 

.972 

.975 


.916 

.974 

1.031 

.740 

.769 

.798 

.955 

1-.043 

1.054 

.750 

.875 

.650 

.800 


45 

45 


40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

60 

40 

44 

50 

40 

40 

40 


.925 

50 

.  85C 

50 

.975 

54 

.  90C 

54 

1.100 

40 

.900 

40 

.925 

40 

.720 

40 

1.050 

40 

.970 

40 

1.000 

54 

.850 

54 

.950 

54 

.775 

54 

.925 

48 

.875 

48 

.950 

48 

.900 

48 

.975 

48 

.925 

48 

.825 

48 

.775 

48 

.850 

48 

.800 

48 

.875 

48 

.825 

48 

1.000 

60 

.970 

60 

1.050 

60 

1.170 

60 

1.120 

60 

.975 

54 

.925 

54 

1.130 

48 

.970 

48 

1.100 

50 

.900 

40 

.850 

40 

1.102 

44 

.917 

44 

.875 

48 

.825 

40 

.750 

40 
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Table  9.— Hourly  wage  rates  and  weekly  hours  of  union  motortruck  drivers 
and  helpers,  by  cities,  July  1,  19Jf6  and  July  1,  1945 — Con. _ 


City  and  classification 


Dallas,  Tex. — Con. 

Factory: 

Agreement  A  (prefab¬ 
ricated  houses): 

First  6  months _ 

After  6  months _ 

Agreement  B - 

Food _ 

General  freight: 

Agreement  A — City  driv¬ 
ers _ 

Agreement  B - 

Road  drivers - 

Agreement  C - 

Road  drivers _ 

Grocery — Chain  store: 

Day: 

First  6  months _ 

7  to  12  months _ 

Second  year - 

After  2  years _ 

Night: 

First  6  months _ 

7  to  12  months - 

Second  year . . 

After  2  years - 

Liquid  Carbonic - 

Helpers _ 

Railway  express - 

Davenport,  Iowa 

(See  Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Dis¬ 
trict.) 


July  1,  1946 

July  1.  1945 

Rate 

Hours 

Rate 

Hours 

per 

per 

per 

per 

hour 

week 

hour 

week 

$0,975 

40 

$0,850 

40 

1.125 

.850 

.800 

40 

40 

40 

1.000 

40 

.770 

54 

.750 

54 

.750 

54 

.711 

54 

.900 

54 

.806 

54 

.800 

54 

.750 

60 

.970 

54 

.900 

60 

.800 

40 

.700 

40 

.850 

40 

.750 

40 

.900 

40 

.800 

40 

.950 

40 

.850 

40 

.850 

40 

.750 

40 

.900 

40 

.800 

40 

.950 

40 

.85C 

40 

1.000 

40 

.900 

40 

1.050 

40 

.901 

40 

.900 

40 

.750 

40 

1.15b 

44 

.971 

44 

Dayton,  Ohio 


Beer — Helpers - 

Building: 

Construction: 

Concrete-mixer  trucks: 

2  yards _ 

3  yards _ 

4  yards  and  over - 

Dump  trucks - 

Material _ 

Helpers _ 

Coal  and  ice - 

Helpers - - 

Furniture — Retail - 

Helpers . - . 

General— Freight: 

Local  cartage - 

Over-the-road: 

Single  axle - 

Tandem _ 

Double  bottom - 

Peddle  runs - 

Grocery - - 

Helpers - 

Chain  store _ _ 

Wholesale - 

Ice  cream— Special  delivery: 

After  3  months - 

Paper: 

First  6  months _ 

After  6  months _ 

Railway  express: 

Vi  ton - - - 

Over  Vi  ton - 

Storage-- - 


1.125 


1.000 
1  100 
1.150 
1.050 
1.000 
.900 
.800 
.650 
1.000 
1.000 

1.000 

1.050 

1.120 

1.170 

1.000 

1.000 

.900 

1.000 

.900 

.800 

.900 

1.000 

1.075 

1.129 

1.050 


40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

55 

55 

48 

48 

48 

60 

60 

60 

60 

48 

48 

40 

40 

48 

40 

40 

44 

44 

48 


.954 

40 

.900 

40 

1.000 

40 

1.050 

40 

.900 

40 

.850 

40 

.760 

40 

.800 

55 

.650 

55 

.800 

50 

.700 

50 

.850 

54 

.870 

.850 

.750 


tid 

54 

54 


.750 


48 


.700  50 

.700  50 


.890 

.944 

.950 


44 

44 

48 


Denver,  Colo, 

Bakery: 

Biscuit: 

Agreement  A - 

Agreement  B - 

Chain  store - 

Route  foremen.... 


.915 

.940 

1.082 

1.194 


48 

40 

45 

45 


.842 

.800 

.910 

1.022 


48 

40 

45 

45 


July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

City  and  classification 

Rate 

-fours 

Rate 

lours 

per 

per 

per 

per 

hour 

week 

hour 

week 

Denver,  Colo. — Con. 

Bakery  -  Continued 

Yeast: 

0.818 

45  ! 

>0.697 

48 

.870 

45 

.745 

48 

.923 

45 

.793 

48 

10  months  and  over _ 

.972 

45 

.841 

48 

.9.90 

40 

.903 

40 

.940 

40 

.854 

40 

Building: 

Construction: 

Dump  trucks: 

1.000 

40 

Less  than  6  yards — 

1.200 

40 

6  yards  or  more . 

Flat  rack  and  semi- 

1  350 

40 

1.000 

40 

1.200 

40 

1.000 

40 

Euclid,  Koehring,  lum- 

ber  carrier,  and  con¬ 
crete-mixer  trucks _ 

1.350 

40 

1.000 

40 

1.600 

40 

1.500 

40 

1.000 

40 

.800 

40 

Material: 

48 

.915 

40 

.795 

Lumber  and  plumbing 

supply: 

.800 

40 

.850 

40 

.900 

40 

1.000 

40 

.840 

40 

.900 

44 

.640 

48 

.640 

48 

Fish. _ _ _ 

.800 

40 

.750 

40 

F  urniture — Retail : 

.785 

48 

.825 

48 

.700 

48 

.650 

48 

.950 

44 

.800 

44 

General: 

Freight: 

Local  pick-up  and 

.800 

48 

.900 

54 

Short-line  or  local  runs. 

.900 

54 

.850 

60 

1.100 

54 

1  050 

48 

Package  delivery: 

48 

.748 

48 

.771 

.650 

48 

.602 

48 

.802 

48 

.769 

48 

.750 

48 

.717 

48 

.760 

48 

.727 

48 

.600 

48 

55C 

4S 

Transfer: 

Local  cartage: 

Less  than  6  months: 

.750 

60 

.80C 

54 

2  tons  and  over — 

.85C 

54 

.800 

60 

.751 

54 

.  75( 

60 

After  6  months: 

.750 

60 

.85' 

54 

2  tons  and  over — 

,90( 

54 

.800 

60 

.80 

i  54 

.751 

60 

Household  goods: 

Van  drivers: 

.850 

60 

Less  than  1  year. 

.90 

l  54 

.95 

i  54 

.851 

60 

.85 

0  54 

.79 

60 

1  00 

o _ 

.87 

1 . 

1.00 

0  54 

.90 

0  54 

Moving  heavy  industrial 

equipment: 

.95 

0  54 

.85 

60 

_  1.00 

0  54 

.90) 

60 

Low  bed  20M  lb.  pay 

0  54 

1  1C 

.  1.10 

0  54 

.93 

0  60 

Helpers: 

Less  than  1  year  — 

.  .85 

0  54 

.75 

0  60 

After  1  year - 

.  .95 

0  54 

.75 

0  60 

18 


City  ami  classification 


pcery  and  coffee: 

Wholesale _ 

Over-the-road _ I 

: — Route  drivers _ 

Oar-icing  _ . . 

]uid  Carbonic  . . _  _ 

■at — Packing  house: 

igrcement  A _ 

Extra  drivers . . 

igreement  B: 

First  60  days _ 

After  60  days _ 

Agreement  C: 

Country  drivers _ 

Relief  drivers _ 

City  drivers . 

Relief  drivers _ 

igrcement  D: 

Local: 

1  to  1 tons _ 

2  to  2Jd>  tons _ 

Long  distance: 

Semitrailer _ 

k: 

etail: 

Class  A — Driver  sales¬ 
men... . 

Class  B — Relief  sales¬ 
men.. . 

Tiolesale — Relief  sales¬ 
men  _ 

oute  drivers  selling  to 
Government  reserva¬ 
tions . 

ght  special  delivery _ 

savy  special  delivery... 
ing— Household  goods: 
in  drivers: 

Less  than  1  year _ 

After  1  year . ...” 

i  Helpers _ _ 

Long  distance _ 

Piano _ 

Helpers.. . 

c  house — Drivers  and 

Ipers . . 

r  supply — Wholesale” 
uce: 

!er  I  year _ 

tav  express _ II" 

helpers _ 


and  liquor. 


ea  Moines,  Iowa 

ry . . . 

cuit: 

Igrcement  A _ 

Igreernent  B _ 


Lgreement  A  (after  6 

months) . 

igrcement  B: 

First  3  months . 

After  3  months 
mg: 

istruction _ 

-unit,  semi  or  tandem 

trucks _ 

oncrete-mixer  trucks 

pers . . . 

ferial: 

oncrete-mixer  trucks 

umber . 

lumhing — Wholesale: 
Amement  A: 

First  6  months.... 
7  to  12  months.... 
After  1  year _ 


July  1,  191 

6  July  1,  1945 

Rat 

e  Hou 

rs  Rat 

e  Hours 

per 

pe 

pe 

per 

hou 

r  wee 

[  *• 

Car, 

c 

c 

r  week 

>5  40 

$0.7 

30  40 

-  .9’ 

5  40 

.9 

30  40 

.  .61 

4  40 

.6 

18  40 

0  40 

.7 

50  40 

-  .87 

0  40 

.71 

10  40 

-  1.03 

5  48 

.8’ 

5  48 

-  .89 

5  48 

.73 

5  48 

-  .86 

3  40 

.70 

0  40 

5  40 

.86 

3  40 

1.15 

9  48 

.76 

9  48 

1.08 

5  48 

.92 

5  48 

1.02 

40 

.86 

8  40 

1.02 

40 

.86 

5  40 

1.03, 

40 

.88 

3  40 

1.041 

40 

.88 

40 

1 .098 

40 

.931 

40 

•  .938 

54 

.765 

i 

54 

.810 

54 

.722 

I 

54 

.852 

54 

.744 

54 

.810 

54 

.661 

54 

.650 

40 

.556 

54 

.750 

40 

.648 

54 

It 

.900 

54 

.850 

60 

.950 

54 

.850 

60 

.850 

54 

.790 

1.000 

.870 

1.000 

54 

.900 

54 

1.000 

35 

.900 

35  M 

.950 

40 

.770 

40 

.780 

44 

.730 

44 

1  156 

44 

.971 

44 

1.075 

44 

.890 

44 

.770 

40 

.660 

40 

.870 

40 

.820 

40  M 

.800 

48 

.700 

48  Ne 

.925 

48 

.792 

48 

.925 

48 

.750 

48 

Oil 

.833 

48 

.833 

48 

.787 

54 

.639 

54 

.889 

54 

.767 

54 

.100 

40 

.900 

40 

.200 

40 

1.100 

A 

40 

200 

40 

1.100 

40 

050 

40 

.850 

40 

.000 

40 

.850 

Pap 
40  F 

.800 

40 

.675 

47  7 

A 

.750 

40 

.710 

Rai 

40  U 

.850 

40 

.750 

40  1  6 

.910 

40 

.790 

40  |  D 

City  and  classification 


Des  Moines,  Iowa — 
Con. 

Building — Continued 
Material — Continued 
Plumbing — Continued 
Agreement  B: 

First  6  months _ 

7  to  12  months... 
13  to  18  months.. 
After  18  mouths.. 

Coal _ 

Feed — Wholesale _ 

Flour— Milling _ IIIIII’ 

Film— City  pick-up  and  de¬ 
livery _ _ 

Route  drivers . . 

Gasoline — Transport  trucks 
reneral: 

Freight: 

City  pick-up  and  de¬ 
livery _ 

Package  delivery . 


First  30  days. 
30  to  60  days. 
After  60  days, 
ce  (after  2  mont 
Helpers.. _ 


July  I,  1946 


July  1,  194  5 


Rate 

per 

hour 


Hours 

per 

week 


$0,625  40 

. 700|  40 
. 770  40 

.950 |  40 
.  755,  48 
-800!  40 
950  40 


.790 

.790 

.900 


54 

60 

60 


. 840  54 

. 840  54 


Towel  service: 

First  4  months _ 

5  to  8  months _ 

9  to  12  months . 

After  1  year . 

Dry  cleaning: 

Retail  and  commercial. 
French  (after  4  months) 


First  6  months.. 
7  to  12  months. 
After  1  year _ 


Agreement  A. . . 

Agreement  B  (after  18 

months) _ _ 

tt— Retail: 

Light  meat  and  grocery 

drivers _ _ 

Heavy  meat  and  grocery 

drivers _ 

Byproducts  (after  6o" 
days) . 


.749 

.837 

.925 

.870 

.750 


First  6  months.. 
7  to  12  months... 
13  to  18  months. 
After  18  months. 


.729 

.781 

.833 

.938 

.599 

.577 

.870 

.920 

.970 

1.000 

.950 

.771 

.833 

.900 

.940 

.900 

.900 

.850 

.900 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


54 

54 

54 

54 

48 

52 

48 

48 

48 

40 

40 

48 

48 

40 

40 

44 

44 

54 

54 


year). 


First  6  months . _ 

7  to  12  months . 

After  1  year _ 


.870 
.903 
.  953 
1 . 052 

1.026 

.794 

.827 

.976 

.750 

.850 

.910 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

44 

44 

44 


Rate 

per 

hour 


Hours 

per 

week 


$0,540  40 

.6031  40 
. 665!  40 
.790!  40 
.755  48 

. 730  40 

. 740  40 


.790 

.790 

.900 


54 

60 

60 


.840 
.750 

.648 
.724 
.800 
.750 
.637  40 


.677 

.729 

.781 

.833 

.599 

.577 

.740 

.790 

.840 

.790 

.790 


54 

54 

40 

40 

40 

40 


54 

54 

54 

54 

48 

52 

48 

48 

48 

40 

40 


.850 

.740 

.900 

.850 

.800 

.850 


.727 

.767 

.819 

.894 

.894 

.692 

.721 

.851 

.710 

.750 

.790 

.914 

.925 

.941 


40 

40 

44 

44 

54 

54 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

44 

44 

44 
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Table  9. _ Hourly  wage  rates  and  weekly  hours  of  union  motortruck  drivers 

and  helpers,  by  cities,  J uly  1,  19U6  and  July  1,  191*5  Con. 


July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

City  and  classification 

Rate 

per 

hour 

dours 

per 

week 

Rate 

per 

hour 

lours 

per 

week 

Detroit,  Mich. 

si. 300 

40 

1.150 

40 

1  150 

40 

1.000 

40 

Bakery: 

1.100 

48 

1.000 

48 

.950 

48 

.850 

48 

Retail: 

1.100 

48 

1.000 

48 

.950 

48 

.850 

48 

.970 

40 

.920 

40 

Agreement  C: 

Drivers: 

Starting  rate - 

After  3  months - 

After  6  months - 

After  9  months - 

.900 

.950 

1.040 

1.090 

1  140 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

Helpers: 

Starting  rate - 

After  3  months - 

After  6  months - 

Biscuit — Wholesale: 

.800 

.850 

.950 

1.130 

40 

40 

40 

45 

1.000 

45 

Agreement  B — Start- 

1  019 

45 

.889 

45 

1.130 

45 

1.000 

45 

Pie  and  cake— Wholesale . 

1.042 

1  042 

48 

48 

.938 

48 

Yeast: 

Agreement  A: 

.986 

48 

.986 

48 

After  6  months - 

Agreement  B: 

1.058 

1.034 

48 

48 

1.058 

.833 

48 

48 

After  6  months - 

Special  delivery, ,, 

1.106 

1.042 

1.050 

48 

48 

40 

.958 

.729 

1.000 

48 

48 

40 

.900 

40 

.850 

40 

Beer: 

Distributors  and  drivers: 

1.280 

40 

1.000 

40 

1.180 

40 

.950 

40 

1.000 

40 

1.000 

40 

Building: 

Construction: 

Concrete-mixer  trucks. . 
Excavating  and  road 

1.350 

1.375 

40 

40 

1.150 

1.150 

55 

40 

Material: 

1.250 

40 

1.000 

40 

1.300 

40 

1.150 

40 

1.150 

40 

1.000 

40 

1.00( 

40 

.950 

40 

1.200 

40 

1.05C 

40 

Plumbing  and  mill  sup- 

1.235 

40 

1.00C 

40 

Chemicals: 

1.30C 

40 

1.00C 

40 

1.20C 

40 

.95( 

40 

1.30C 

40 

1.20( 

40 

1.20C 

40 

1.10 

40 

Cleaners  and  dyers: 

1. 15( 

40 

.82 

45 

Coal: 

.  1.30 

40 

1.05 

3  40 

.  1  30 

40 

1.10 

0  40 

.  1.30 

1  40 

1.05 

0  40 

.  1.15 

0  40 

.90 

0  40 

Drugs: 

Agreement  A  (wholesale) 

_  1.10 
.  1.05 

0  40 

0  40 

1  00 
1.00 

0  40 

0  40 

.  1.34 

5  40 

1.00 

0  40 

Factory: 

Automobile: 

_  1.33 

0  40 

l.lf 

>0  40 

.  1. 38 

0  40 

1.21 

)0  40 

Agreement  B : 

..  1.2( 

)5  40 

1.0 

20  40 

__  1.2 

55  40 

1.0 

70  40 

Trailer  trucks . 

..  1.3 

35  40 

1.1 

20  40 

July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

City  and  classification 

Rate 

per- 

hour 

Jours 

per 

week 

Rate 

per 

hour 

Jours 

per 

week 

Detroit,  Mich. —  Con. 

Factory— Continued 

Automobile — Continued 

Agreement  C: 

Large  road  trucks _ ! 

1  265 

40  ! 

1.080 

40 

Agreement  D . . 

1  250 

40 

1.200 

40 

Agreement  E . 

1  235 

40 

1.050 

40 

Agreement  F : 

Starting  rate - 

1.150 

40 

.970 

40 

After  6  months . 

1 . 250 

40 

1.070 

40 

Agreement  G - 

1  170 

40 

.985 

40 

Automobile  parts: 

Agreement  A . . 

1.275 

40 

1  090 

40 

Agreement  B . . 

1.260 

40 

1  080 

40 

Agreement  C: 

Spring  division - 

1  250 

40 

1.070 

40 

Frame  division _ 

1.340 

40 

1.070 

40 

Agreement  D . 

1.285 

40 

1.100 

40 

Brass  and  copper: 

Agreement  A - 

1  315 

40 

1.130 

40 

Agreement  B - 

1  245 

40 

1.060 

40 

Agreement  C . 

1.205 

40 

1.020 

40 

Agreement  D _ 

1  235 

40 

1.050 

40 

Steel: 

Agreement  A . . 

1.320 

40 

1.150 

40 

Agreement  B  — . 

1  210 

40 

1.000 

40 

Tool  and  die . . 

1.200 

40 

1.000 

40 

Miscellaneous: 

Agreement  A - 

1.375 

40 

1.190 

40 

Agreement  B - 

1.300 

40 

1.125 

40 

Agreement  C - 

1.285 

40 

1  100 

40 

Agreement  D: 

Large  truck  and 

tractor. . . . 

1  345 

40 

1  160 

40 

Courtesy  drivers - 

1.365 

40 

1.180 

40 

New  car - 

1.175 

40 

990 

40 

Agreement  E . . 

1.230 

40 

1  050 

40 

Agreement  F . — 

1.130 

40 

1.070 

40 

Agreement  G - 

X  415 

40 

1.180 

40 

Agreement  H - 

1.250 

40 

1.030 

40 

1.210 

40 

1.000 

46 

Helpers _  ---  - 

1.090 

40 

.900 

48 

Agreement  J._. . - 

1.235 

40 

1.050 

40 

Agreement  K - 

.950 

40 

.850 

40 

1  285 

40 

Food  specialty . . . 

1.100 

40 

1  000 

40 

Furniture . . - 

1.150 

40 

1  050 

40 

Helpers _ 

1.050 

40 

.950 

40 

General: 

Local  cartage: 

Pick-up—  'A  ton - 

1.150 

48 

.950 

48 

Single-bottom  trucks,  „ 

1.150 

48 

1  050 

48 

Double-bottom  trucks.. 

1.200 

48 

1.100 

48 

Over-the-road  local 

1.021 

60 

97( 

60 

Grain  and  feed - 

1.100 

48 

1.100 

48 

Grocery: 

1.05C 

40 

.971 

40 

1. 10C 

40 

1.028 

40 

.  95( 

40 

.911 

40 

1.251 

48 

1.15C 

48 

1.251 

48 

1.101 

48 

Grocery,  candy,  and 

tobacco: 

1.14 

40 

1  04, 

40 

1.20 

3  40 

1.10 

40 

.  .96 

9  40 

.86 

40 

.  1.15 

0  48 

1.05 

i  48 

Ice  cream — Highway  driver 

s  1.24 

0  40 

1.061 

40 

Laundry— Carpet  cleaning: 

.  .72 

9  48 

.62. 

48 

.  .83 

3  48 

.72 

1  48 

.  93 

8  48 

.83 

3  48 

.  1.04 

2  48 

.90 

0|  48 

Helpers: 

.  ,5c 

2  48 

.52 

1  48 

.  ,5( 

4  48 

.55 

2  48 

,  .6! 

5  48 

.58 

3  48 

.  .61 

>7  48 

.62 

5  48 

1  Liquid  Carbonic  — - 

..  1.2 

30  40 

1.1001  41 

Table  9. — Hourly  wage  rates  and  weekly  hours  of  union  motortruck  dr 


ivers 


July  1,  194 

July  1,  1945 

City  and  classification 

Rat 

e  Hour 

S  Rat 

e  Hours 

per 

per 

per 

per 

hou 

weel 

hou 

week 

Detroit,  Mich. — 

Con. 

Meat: 

Light  jobbers . 

_  $1.30 

0  40 

?0. 94 
1.12 
1.00 
1.00 

0  40 

5  40 

0  40 

0  40 

Heavy  jobbers . 

_  1.4f 

0  40 

Poultry _ 

1  15 

0  40 

0  40 

Sausage _  ... 

1  00 

VI  ilk: 

Agreement  A . 

1.26 

0  40 

0  40 

1  OS 
1.01 

0  40 

0  40 

Helpers . 

1.19 

Agreement  B: 

Branch  tractors. . 

1 . 280  48 

1.320  48 

1.08 

1.14 

0  48 

0  48 

Tank  trucks. _ .  ... 

Supply  to  factories  and 

schools _ 

1  100  48 

.98 

48 

Agreement  C: 

Downtown  salesmen. . 

1.56 

40 

Relief  or  utility  drivers. 

1.24 

40 

Moving: 

Furniture  and  pianos. . . 

1.12. 

40 

1.001 

40  1 

Helpers _ 

1.075 
1  10( 

40 

60 

60 

Long  distance _ 

.975 

.875 

60 

60 

Helpers . . 

l.ooc 

Municipal: 

Sanitary  drivers  starting 

rate _  . .  .. 

1.185 

1.235 

40 

40 

1  025 
1.085 

40 

40 

After  6  months _ 

Helpers: 

Starting _ 

1.130 

1.J85 

40 

40 

1.050 

40 

After  6  months _ 

Newspaper  and  magazine: 
Newspaper: 

Agreement  A . 

1  300 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

1.113 
1  267 
.680 
1 . 340 
.850 
1.100 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

1  300 

Jumpers...  _  ... 

1.000 

Agreement  B. .  .. 

1.340 
1  000 

Helpers _ 

Magazine _ 

1.300 

il: 

Agreement  A— After  18 

months . 

1. 392 

40 

1.183 

40 

Agreement  B: 

Starting _ 

1.210 
1.270 
1  330 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

1.025 

1.075 

1.125 

1.180 

1150 

40 

40 

40  C 
40  C 

40 

After  6  months.... 

After  12  months _ 

After  18  months . . 

1  400 
1  360 

Agreement  C _ 

Agreement  D: 

First  6  months _ 

1  053 

40 

40 

40 

.892' 
1 . 007  j 
1.125: 

40 

40 

40  D 

6  to  IS  months _ 

1  191 

After  18  months. _. 

1.335 

Agreement  E: 

Single  unit _ 

1 . 050 
1.150 

54 

54 

1  000 
1.100: 

54 

Double  unit _ 

Agreement  F _ 

1.200 

1.200 

950 

40 

40 

48 

48 

1 . 050 
1.105 

.  950, 

1  050 

40  p 
48  p 

4«  ^ 
48  p 

Agreement  G _ 

Agreement  H 

First  6  months _ 

After  6  months . 

1.050 

Agreement  1: 

First  6  months . 

1.145 

40 

6  to  18  months _ 

1 . 254 
1.392 

40 

40 

1  059 

1  ISO 

40  U 

40 

After  18  months _ 

Agreement  J: 

12  to  18  months _ 

After  18  months _ 

Agreement  K— After  18 

1  323 

1  392 

40 

40 

1  116 

1  180 

40 

40 

Gi 

months _ 

Agreement  L: 

1.392 

40 

1  183 

40 

6  to  18  months. . 

After  18  months 

191 

335 

40 

40 

.921 

1.036 

40  w 

40  1 

let 

Agreement  M— After  18 

months. 

.  150 

48 

Agreement  N._ 

.180 

54 

*’*" 

Vgreement  0— After  30 

Lie 

da vs. . . 

.200 

48 

Yf 

Vgrecment  P— After  is 

weeks.. . . 

.250 

40 

Vgreement  Q. . 

.150 

54  . 

City  and  classification 


Detroit,  Mich. — 
Con. 

Oxygen  tanks . 

Paper  supply _ 

Helpers . . 

Produce — Eastern  and 

western . 

Helpers _ _ _ 

Railroad  truck  drivers: 
Medium  and  heavy  truck 

Light  pick-up . . 

Railway  express _ 

Scrap  iron _ _ 

Sign  painters _ 

Soft  drink: 

Highway _ 

Helpers _ _ _ 

Waste  paper . . 

Wine  and  liquor _ 


Duluth,  Minn. 


Yeast _ 

building: 

Construction: 

IK  tons  or  less _ 

Concrete-mixer  trucks 
Heavy  construction — 
Highway  and  rail¬ 
road: 

K  ton  service  drivers 

Up  to  6  cu.  yd _ 

Material: 

Lumber: 

Agreement  A  (retail). 
Agreement  B  (retail). 
Agreement  C  (whole¬ 
sale) _ _ 

Agreement  D . . 

Semitrailer _ 

Agreement  E  (retail). 

Cement _ 

Plumbing  supply _ 


Agreement  A. 

Helpers _ 

Agreement  B_ 
Helpers _ 


Agreement  A . J 

Agreement  B _ ! 


-Wholesale- 


Helpers. 


Local — City. 

Helpers _ 

Transfer . 

Helpers _ 


City _ 

Over-th  e-road. . . 

_  Helpers . . 

re — Wholesale . 


-  Wholesale. 


July 

I,  194 

July  I,  1945 

Rat 

Hour 

s  Rat 

e  Hours 

per 

per 

per 

per 

hou 

weel 

hou 

week 

.$1.20 

0  48 

51.10 

0  48 

.  .95 

0  40 

.85 

0,  40 

0  40 

.75 

0  40 

94 

3  48 

.94 

3:  48 

.87 

8  48 

.87 

8  48 

1.14 

0  48 

.95 

5  48 

1  00 

S  48 

.82 

1  48 

1.27 

l  44 

1.08 

9  44 

1  18 

I  40 

1.00 

3  40 

1  25 

40 

1.00 

J  40 

I.13C 

40 

1.00( 

)  40 

.831 

40 

.  70( 

40 

1.151 

48 

1.00C 

48 

1.125 

40 

!  1.12J 

40 

.  767 

54 

.767 

54 

.750 

54 

.750 

54 

.  975 

48 

.850 

48 

1.000 

40 

.775 

40 

1  050 

48 

.900 

48 

1.150 

48 

1.000 

48 

.920 

40 

.800 

48 

.920 

40 

.750 

48 

.920 

40 

.750 

40 

.  775 

40 

.775 

40 

.900 

40 

.900 

40 

.800 

40- 

.750 

48 

l.oooj 

40 

.775 

40 

.875 

40 

.725 

40 

1  001] 

40 

.990 

40 

.8151 

40 

.950 

40 

.775 

40 

1.000 

40 

.775 

48 

.950 

40 

.725 

48 

.900 

42 

.762 

42 

.945 

40 

.762 

48 

.  935 

40 

.855 

40 

.900 

4S 

.750 

48 

.950 

40 

.  800 

40 

.800 

48 

.500 

48 

.830 

40 

.730 

40 

.935 

44 

.700 

48 

.  875  i 

44 

.040 

48 

825 

48  1 

.750 

48 

.  775 

48 

.700 

48 

.720 

48 

.720 

48 

.670 

48 

.670 

48 

.950 

40 

.775 

40 

1  000 

40 

.825 

40 

.850 

40 

.675 

40 

,895 

40 

,755 

40 

1.000 

40 

.800 

48 

1  025 

40 

.825 

48 

.950 

40 

.750 

48 

.900 

40 

.750 

40 

.770 

40 

.720 

40 

.850 

40 

.800 

40 

1.090 

40 

.800 

40 
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Table  9. — Hourly  wage  rates  and  weekly  hours  of  union  motortruck  drivers 
and  helpers,  by  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  1945 — Con. 


City  and  classification 

July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

City  and  classification 

July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate 

per 

hour 

Hours 

per 

week 

Rate 

per 

hour 

Hours 

per 

week 

Rate 

per 

hour 

Hours 

per 

week 

Rate 

per 

hour 

Hours 

per 

week 

Duluth,  Minn. — 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Con. 

— Con. 

Milk: 

Semitrailer  or  transport 

General — Freight . 

$1,020 

40 

Local  cartage _ 

$1,000 

48 

$0,870 

48 

Newspaper — City . . 

.805 

40 

$0,779 

38  y2 

Over-the-road  (peddle 

Oil: 

runs) . . . 

1.000 

60 

.870 

60 

Agreement  A  (after  2 

Grocery: 

1.035 

40 

.900 

40 

Wholesale  - . . . 

.930 

40 

.830 

40 

Trailer  units — Gasoline. 

1.060 

40 

.925 

40 

Semitruck  drivers . 

.980 

40 

.880 

40 

Agreement  B  (after  1 

Double  bottom . . 

1.030 

40 

.930 

40 

1.089 

40 

.930 

40 

Chain  store . 

.970 

48 

.910 

48 

.830 

40 

.625 

40 

Milk — Canned _ 

.950 

48 

.825 

48 

.930 

40 

.775 

40 

Produce. . . . 

1.100 

40 

.938 

48 

.830 

40 

.750 

40 

Railway  express . . 

1.102 

44 

.917 

44 

Railway  express . 

1.156 

44 

.971 

44 

Scrap  iron . - . 

1.000 

40 

.700 

40 

Houston,  lex. 

Soft  drink: 

Bakery: 

1.000 

40 

.920 

40 

Extra  drivers _ 

.648 

54 

.648 

54 

1.148 

40 

.968 

40 

Biscuit . . 

.938 

48 

.833 

48 

Helpers . . 

1.074 

40 

.894 

40 

Beer: 

Steel: 

Bottle  helpers _ 

.875 

40 

.688 

40 

Agreement  A  (steel  and 

Building  construction: 

wire) _ _ 

1.040 

40 

.855 

40 

Up  to  and  including 

...850 

40 

.700 

40 

1.000 

40 

.775 

40 

Dump  trucks . . 

.950 

40 

.800 

40 

Flat-bed  trucks _ 

1.150 

40 

1.000 

40 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

Concrete-mixer  trucks _ 

1.250 

40 

1.100 

40 

Confectionery _ _ 

.750 

40 

.750 

40 

General— Freight: 

Factory — Airco  products _ 

.900 

40 

.750 

40 

.870 

48 

.720 

48 

.830 

40 

.700 

40 

.900 

General — F  reight: 

Lime  drivers: 

Local . . . 

.770 

54 

.650 

54 

2-axle  trucks _ 

1.150 

60 

1.075 

60 

Transport: 

1.200 

60 

1.075 

60 

Agreement  A . . 

.900 

54 

.900 

54 

.750 

40 

Helpers _ _ 

.620 

54 

.620 

54 

1.102 

44 

.917 

44 

Agreement  B . . 

.780 

54 

.780 

54 

Transfer  (over-the-road)_ 

.870 

54 

.870 

54 

Mail-order  house . 

.810 

48 

.810 

48 

1.130 

40 

Helpers . . 

.625 

48 

.625 

48 

1.230 

40 

Railway  express,.  . 

1.129 

44 

.944 

44 

Helpers: 

Soft-drink — Helpers . 

.600 

40 

.600 

40 

Agreement  A . — 

.900 

40 

.738 

40 

.980 

40 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Building  and  road  construe- 

Armored  cars: 

tion* 

.850 

40 

1  050 

40 

800 

48 

.900 

40 

Concrete-mixer  trucks _ 

1.100 

40 

.850 

48 

Bakery — Biscuit: 

931 

46 

.750 

48 

Agreement  A . . 

.900 

48 

.825 

48 

1  050 

40 

.920 

40 

Agreement  B . . 

.900 

48 

.850 

48 

1.185 

40 

.920 

40 

Agreement  C _ 

.900 

50 

.825 

50 

Plant  and  city _ 

1.065 

40 

.880 

40 

Building — Excavating  and 

General — Freight: 

paving: 

Parcel  delivery  and  pick- 

Up  to  3  tons . 

.975 

40 

.850 

40 

.880 

60 

.830 

60 

Special  equipment: 

.780 

60 

.730 

60 

Concrete-mixer  trucks. 

Over-the-road _ 

.910 

60 

.830 

60 

distributors,  Euclids, 

Milk: 

etc _ _ 

1.125 

40 

1.000 

40 

Pick-up  and  special  deliv- 

Gravel  (under  I'A  tons).. 

.975 

40 

.850 

40 

ery. . . 

.720 

48 

.720 

48 

Cannery — Over-the-road _ 

1.000 

4S 

.850 

40 

.900 

40 

.970 

48 

.860 

48 

Coal  (over  X'A  tons) . 

.850 

40 

.708 

48 

870 

48 

760 

48 

1.000 

48 

Incinerator  department-. 

.970 

48 

.860 

48 

Helpers - - 

.950 

48 

General: 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

City  freight: 

4-wheeler  (after  12 

months) _ _ 

.865 

48 

.865 

48 

Concrete-mixer  trucks _ 

1.010 

40 

.  91C 

44 

6-wheeler  (after  12 

months). . 

.940 

48 

.940 

48 

Single  axle _ 

.950 

40 

.850 

44 

Transfer  and  storage _ 

1.050 

48 

1.000 

48 

1.010 

40 

.  91C 

44 

Helpers . . 

.900 

4S 

.850 

48 

Parcel  delivery . 

.950 

48 

.729 

48 

800 

40 

.800 

40 

Over-the-road. . 

.833 

50 

.750 

60 

.750 

40 

.750 

40 

Peddle  runs . 

1.000 

60 

.870 

60 

Agreement  B  (part  time 

Grocery: 

95C 

40 

.841 

40 

.875 

40 

.  S25 

40 

Agreement  B  — . 

.940 

50 

.850 

50 

After  3  months . 

1.100 

40 

,950|  40 

Over-the-road . . 

1.000 

50 

.935 

50 
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Table  9.—. Hourly  wage  rates  and  weekly  hours  of  union  motortruck  drivers 
and  helpers,  by  cities,  July  1,  191+6  and  July  1,  191+5  Con. 


City  and  classification 


July  1,  1946 


Indianapolis,  Ind. — 
Con. 

■rocery — Continued 
Agreement  C — Ware¬ 
house _ 

Over-the-road _ 

shy- . 

[eat  —Packing  house: 

Agreement  A _ 

Agreement  B _ 

Road _ 

Agreement  C _ 

Country _ 

ilk — Condensed _ 

oving: 

Furniture _ 

Helpers _ 

Out  of  town _ 

Over-the-road: 

First  6  months _ 

7  to  12  months _ 

1  to  3  years _ 

3  to  5  years _ 

After  5  years. . 

aduce— Vegetable: 

Jommission  house _ 

Jver-the-road _ 

ilway  express _ 

Jver-the-road _ 

t  drink _ 

rehouse — Merchandise : 

Igreement  A  (city) . 

Igreement  B _ 

Out  of  town. . 

Helpers _ 


Jackson,  Miss. 

tery — Biscuit _ 

leral— Freight: 

-ity  pick-up  (drivers  and 

helpers) _ 

Local  runs _ 

lway  express _ 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 
ery: 

•ead: 

Transport _ 

Country  drivers _ 

Chain  store _ 

scuit: 

Agreement  A _ 

Agreement  B . . 

ast . . . 

—Helpers _ _ 

ling — Material: 

avy  excavating _ 

avy  hauling _ 


Rate 

per 

hour 


July  1,  1945 


Hours 

per 

week 


JO. 950 
1.000 
.950 

1.150 

1.150 

1.150 

1.160 

1.160 

.750 


40 

40 

45 

40 

40 

40 

40 

48 

40 


Rate 

per 

hour 


JO. 825  40 

.850  40 

.800  45 


Hours 

per 

week 


1.000  48 


.900 

1.050 

.600 

.700 

.850 

.883 

.917 

.850 

1.020 

1.102 

1.065 

.833 

.940 

1.000 

1.100 

.950 


.792 


Jacksonville,  Fla. 

r— Transport _ 

Iding: 

onst ruction: 

Dump  trucks: 

Agreement  A . 

Agreement  B . 

Conerete-mixer  trucks: 
3  cu.  yd.  and  under.. 
Over  3  cu.  yd.. 

tory _ 

elpers _ 

eral — Freight: 
xal  pick-up  and 

delivery _ 

Helpers _ 

way  express _ 

drink — Helpers.  _ 


48 

48 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

40 

40 

44 

44 

48 

40 

48 

48 

48 


48 


.975 

.975 

1.000 

.978 

.878 

.700 

.850 

.800 

.900 

.583 

.683 

.833 


.700 

.770 

.917 

.877 

.625 

.800 

.850 

.950 

.800 


40 

40 

44 

44 

48 

40 

48 

48 

48 


.65C 

40 

96C 

60 

.82; 

60 

l.io: 

44 

.91' 

44 

.850 

40 

.850 

40 

.700 

40 

.700 

40 

.750 

40 

.750 

40 

.750 

40 

.750 

40 

1.000 

40 

1.000 

40 

.800 

40 

.700 

45 

.700 

40 

.600 

45 

.650 

40 

.600 

40 

.550 

40 

.500 

40 

1.220 

44 

1.041 

44 

.750 

40 

.750 

40 

1.000 

48 

.  870 

48 

1.075 

48 

.8701 

48 

1.050 

48 

.863 

48 

.905 

40 

.800 

40 

.938 

48 

.813 

48 

.802 

48 

.802 

48 

1  000 

40 

.875 

40 

1.350 

40 

1.100 

48 

1.1501 

40 

.9501 

48 

City  and  classification 


40 

40 

40 

40 

48 

40 

48 

48 

48 

60 

60 

60 


Kansas  City,  Mo.- 
Con. 


Building — Material — Con 

Dump  truck _ 

Flat-bed  trucks _ 

Concrete-mixer  trucks.. 

Steel  trucks _ 

Lumber _ _ 

Cheese _ 

Department  store: 

Agreement  A _ 

Agreement  B . . 

Helpers _ 

Flour  milling: 

Agreement  A _ 

Helpers _ 

Agreement  B _ 

Furniture — New _ I 

Helpers _ 

General — Freight: 

Local  pick-up  and 

delivery _ 

Helpers . . 

Transfer: 

Agreement  A _ 

Helpers _ 

Agreement  B — Semi¬ 
truck  drivers _ 

Grocery: 

Wholesale _ 

Chain  store _ 

Ice: 

Wholesale _ 

Helpers _ *" 

Wholesale  and  retail: 
Special  delivery,  cube 


July  1,  1946 


Rate 

per 

hour 


July  1,  1945 


Hours 

per 

week 


Helpers . 

Ice  and  fuel— Railroad-car 
icing _ 

Helpers _ 

Ice  cream : 

Tank  drivers _ 

Liquor— City  delivery__.il! 

Out-of-town _ 

Meat: 

Packing  house _ 

Wholesale _ 

Milk: 

Warehouse  and  supply.. 

Tank  trucks . . . 

Special  delivery _ 

Moving: 

Tractors _ _ 

Helpers _ 

Paper  house _ 

Produce _ _ II 

Railway  express _ 

Rug... - - 

Soft  drink — Semitrailer.. 


Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Building — Construction : 

1  'A  tons  or  less _ 

Over  1  'A  tons . II! 

Semitrailer _ _ 

Concrete-mixer  trucks _ 

Euclid  trucks _ 

Winch  trucks: 

1  drum _ 

2  drums _ II 

Dump  trucks . . 

General — Freight: 

City  pick-up _ 

Transfer: 

City  drivers _ 

Helpers  (road) _ 


JO. 950  40 

. 950  40 

1.050 


Rate  Hours 
per  per 
hour  week 


1.025 

.950 

.900 

.833 

1.018 

.966 

1.005 

.945 

.995 

.875 


40 

40 

40 

40 

48 

48 

48 


40 
40 
40 
44 
825  44 


.950 

.900 


-  .951 

54 

.80 

0  54 

54 

.75 

9  54 

.  1.02; 

40 

.90 

)  48 

.  98C 

40 

.  90( 

40 

1  05C 

48 

.9(X 

48 

.934 

50 

.  63( 

50 

.750 

40 

.730 

40 

.500 

40 

.500 

56 

.780 

40 

.730 

48 

.750 

40 

.700 

48 

.950 

40 

.700 

40 

1.100 

40 

.800 

40 

1.150 

40 

.863 

40 

1.187 

40 

1.027 

40 

1.150 

48 

.850 

48 

.830 

40 

.734 

48 

.890 

40 

.797 

48 

.750 

40 

.547 

48 

1.000 

40 

.850 

40 

.950 

40 

.800 

40 

.950 

40 

.800 

40 

900 

40 

.750 

40 

1.177 

44 

.992 

44 

.875 

48 

.850 

48 

.850 

40 

.750 

40 

.750 

40 

.650 

40 

.850 

40 

.750 

40 

1.000 

40 

.900 

40 

1.000 

40 

900 

40 

1.125 

40 

1.125 

40 

1.000 

40 

1.000 

40 

1.250 

40 

1.250 

40 

1.000 

40 

.900 

40 

.680 

40 

.640 

40 

.800, 

40 

.750 

40 

,650l 

54 

.610 

64 

JO. 900 
.830 
.975 
.925 
.830 
.900 

.691 

.850 

.800 

.820 

.760 

.810 

.850 

.800 


.800 

.750 


48 

48 

48 

48 

40 

40 

48 

44 

44 

40 

40 

40 

44 

44 


54 

54 
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Table  9. _ Hourly  wage  rates  and  weekly  hours  of  union  motortruck  drivers 

and  helpers ,  by  cities ,  July  1,  191*6  and  July  1 ,  191*5  Con . 


City  and  classification 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Baggage - 

Helpers . . 

Bakery _ 

Cracker _ _ 

Hebrew  bread - 

Beer - - - 

Helpers _ 

Blueprint  house.. . 

Motorcycle - 

Building— Material: 

Under  6  tons _ 

6  to  15  tons . . 

15  to  20  tons _ 

Over  20  tons . - 

Transit-mixer  trucks: 

3  cu.  yd. or  more - 

Euclid  spreaders . 

Lumber: 

26,000  lb.  and  under.. . 

26,000—52,000  lb. 

Over  52,000  lb... 

Ross  carriers - 

Sand  and  gravel: 

Flat  trucks: 

Under  5  tons— - 
5  tons  and  over 

Truck  and  trailer. 


4-wheel  trucks - 

6-wheel  trucks - 

Eggs  and  poultry - 

Country - 

Sales  drivers - 

Furniture _ 

Helpers - 

Long  line  drivers - 

Cabinet  manufacturers 

institute. . . 

General — Freight: 

Pick-up  and  delivery— 
Local  hauling: 

3  axles  or  less - 

4  axles _ 

5  axles  or  more . - 

Crane  truck  drivers.. 

Helpers _ _ 

Over-the-road: 

Short  line - 

Long  line _ 

Transfer: 

Agreement  A - 

Helpers - 

Agreement  B - 

Agreement  C - 

Grocery — Wholesale: 

Under  "lA  tons,  bed  less 

than  108  in - 

Under  llA  tons,  bed  over 

108  in _ 

7 K — 16  tons - - 

16  tons  and  over - 

Helpers - 

Ice — Wholesale. - - ■ 

Semitruck  drivers - 

Ice  cream - 

Route  foreman - 

Laundry  (after  3  months) . . 

Helpers _ 

M  iscellaneous — F  ood - 

Special  delivery  drivers. . 
Meat: 

Branch  house: 

Local - 

Line  drivers . 

Sales  drivers - 

Packing  house: 
Agreement  A: 

Local - 

Extra  drivers . 

Line  drivers - 


July  1,  1946 

July  1, 1945 

Rate 

per 

hour 

lours 

per 

week 

Rate 

per 

hour 

Hours 

per 

week 

51  250 

48 

g  1  000 

48 

1 . 200 

48 

.900 

48 

1.025 

48 

.900 

48 

1.225; 

40 

1  050 

40 

1.406 

48 

1  042 

48 

1 . 450 

40 

1.183 

40 

1.375 

40 

1  128 

40 

.950 

40 

.950 

40 

1.100 

40 

1  100 

40 

1.225, 

40 

.950 

40 

1.250 

40 

1.000 

40 

1  375 

40 

1.175 

40 

1.575 

40 

1.375 

40 

1.575 

40 

1.375 

40 

1.575 

40 

1.375 

40 

1.225 

40 

.950 

40 

1.325 

40 

1.050 

40 

1.375 

40 

1.100 

40 

1.360 

40 

1.050 

40 

1.050 

40 

.950 

48 

1.150 

40 

1.000 

48 

1.200 

40 

1.050 

48 

1 . 250 

40 

1  150 

48 

1.050 

40 

950 

48 

1  100 

40 

1.000 

48 

1. 188 

40 

.945 

48 

1 . 250 

40 

.915 

48 

1.188 

40 

.975 

48 

1.135 

40 

.950 

43 

1  035 

40 

.850 

48 

1.200 

60 

1.175 

60 

1.100 

40 

1  050 

48 

1.025 

40 

.900 

40 

1.075 

48 

950 

48 

1.145 

48 

1.020 

48 

1  175 

48 

1.05C 

48 

1.075 

48 

.955 

48 

1.000 

48 

.850 

48 

1.200 

60 

1  075 

60 

1.325 

60 

1.200 

60 

1.250 

48 

1.000 

48 

.  1.200 

4.8 

.900 

48 

1.150 

40 

.92: 

48 

.  1.075 

48 

,95C 

48 

1.200 

1.275 
1  325 
1.450 
1  100 
1.075 
1.150 
1.250 
1.335 
1.278 
1.056 
1  444 
1.200 


1.298 

1.348 

1.377 


1.348 

1.500 

1.460 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

48 

48 

45 

45 

45 

45 


40 

40 

45 


40 

40 

40 


.950 

1.000 
1.075 
1.125 
.900 
.950 
1  025 
1  055 
1.151 
1.000 
.850 
1.250 
1.000 


1.038 

1.200 

1.095 


1.088 

1.150 

1.200 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

48 

48 

50 

50 

40 

40 


40 

40 

45 


40 

40 

40 


City  and  classification 

July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate 

per 

hour 

Hours 

per 

week 

Rate 

per 

hour 

Hours 

per 

week 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — 

Con. 

Meat — Continued 

Packing  house — Con. 

Agreement  A — Con. 

n.377 

45 

51  094 

45 

Agreement  B: 

1.273 

40 

1  063 

40 

Country . . 

1.323 

40 

1.113 

40 

Provision  and  jobbing 

house: 

V/2  tons  or  less.. . . 

1.125 

40 

1.000 

40 

Over  \'A  tons  or  line 

1.188 

40 

1.063 

40 

Rabbits — Sales  drivers. . . 

I  287 

40 

1  144 

45 

Milk: 

Route  salesmen - 

1.250 

48 

1.055 

48 

1  250 

48 

1.000 

48 

Foremen - 

1.385 

tS 

1.151 

48 

Moving  and  storage . 

1  150 

43 

1.025 

48 

Helpers - 

1.050 

48 

.925 

48 

Highway  drivers. .  - . 

1.250 

60 

1  250 

60 

Helpers _ 

1.150 

60 

1  150 

60 

Oil: 

Agreement  A — Local . 

1.147 

40 

1.050 

40 

Tank  trucks: 

Agreement  B — Trans- 

port . . - 

1.200 

60 

1.150 

60 

Agreement  C — City  de- 

livery  (under  2,000 

a*  \  \ 

1.358 

40 

Agreement  D: 

Transport,  (over 

2,000  gal.) . 

1.358 

40 

1.151 

40 

City  delivery  (under 

2,000  gal.): 

First  6  months - 

1.162 

40 

.978 

40 

7  to  12  months - 

1.191 

40 

1.007 

40 

13  to  18  months... 

1.226 

40 

1  036 

40 

19  to  24  months— 

1.260 

40 

1.064 

40 

25  to  30  months..- 

1.295 

40 

1.093 

40 

After  30  months.— 

1.323 

40 

1  122 

40 

Agreement  E: 

Transport  (over 

2,000  gal.) - 

1.35S 

40 

1 .  ISO 

40 

City  delivery  (under 

2,000  gal.): 

First  6  months _ 

1.208 

40 

1.007 

40 

7  to  12  months _ 

1.266 

40 

1.036 

40 

After  1  year — 

1.323 

40 

1.064 

40 

Agreement  F: 

Transport  (over 

2,000  gal.) _ 

1.392 

40 

1.180 

40 

City  delivery  (under 

2,000  gal.): 

First  6  months. 

1.174 

40 

1.007 

40 

7  to  12  months - 

1.20; 

40 

1.036 

40 

13  to  18  months. .. 

1.24t 

40 

'  1.064 

40 

19  to  24  months. .. 

1.274 

40 

1.093 

40 

25  to  30  months... 

1.30! 

40 

1.122 

40 

After  30  months.. 

1.341 

40 

1.15 

40 

Agreement  G: 

Transport  (over 

2,000  gal.) - 

1.42 

40 

1.20S 

40 

2,000  gal.): 

First  6  months _ 

7  to  12  months _ 

13  to  18  mouths— 
19  to  24  months... 

After  2  years . 

Package - 

Produce: 

Retail: 

Under  7  tons . 

7  to  10  tons - - 

Semis  with  bed  length 

of  25  feet... . 

Truck  and  trailer - 

Wholesale  (general  mar¬ 
ket  drivers) - 


1.188 

1.222 

1.256 

1.290 

1.323 

1.358 


1.200 

1.275 

1.325 

1.450 

1.200 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 


40 

40 


40 


1.0071 
1.036 
1  064 
1.093 
1.122 
1.151 


1.000 
1  075 

1.125 

1.250 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

41 

3 


1  000|  4 
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TABLE  o,  Unun  t  truck  drU,ers 


City  and  classification 


Con. 

Railway  express.  . 
Rendering  and  reduction: 

Buying  drivers _ 

Packing  house  pick-up. 

Helpers _ 

Hides  and  wool . . 

Sawdust: 

First  6  months _ 

7  to  12  months . . 

After  1  year . . 

Soft  drink: 

Branch  delivery  drivers. 

Helpers _ M 

Studio: 

Location  rates _ 

Special  equipment... 

Studio  rates . 

Special  equipment. 
Motorcycle  riders., 
rheatrical  equipment  — 
Night. 

Warehouse  . 
iVine  and  liquor: 

IV2  tons  or  less _ 

Louisville,  Ky. 

iir  reduction 
Helper: 

Lrmored  cars: 

Agreement  A.. 

Agreement  B. . 
lakery— Biscuit: 

Agreement  A.. 

Agreement  B . . 

>eer — Helpers 
adding: 

Construction: 

Up  to  3  tons... . . 

3  tons  and  over _ 

Euclid,  winch  and  low 
boy.. 

Material: 

Hauling: 

Up  to  3  tons _ 

3  tons  and  over. 

Brick  (semitrailer) 
Helpers. 

Lumber 
Plaster.  __ 

Helpers. . . 

Plumbing  and  heating.. 
Sand  and  gravel 
Crushed  stone.. 

>al 
jffee 
Helpers 
istiller 
ry  goods 

our _ 

Helpers 
nit 

Helpers 
irniture. 

Helpers 

ineral— Freight: 

weal  cartage . . 

Pick-up  and  delivery _ 

Helpers . . 

Storage  and  transfer _ 

ooery— Wholesale  (road) 

id  ware _ 

Helpers . 

freemen t  A _ 

aft::::::::::::: 

Agreement  B  (supply) .  _ 


.800 

.917 

.800 

.750 

.850 


40 


.729 

.650 

.650 

.650 


July  1,  194 

6  July  1,  1945 

Ra 

e  Hou 

s  Rat 

e  Hours 

pe 

per 

pe 

per 

hou 

r  wee 

It  hou 

r  week 

...  $1.2 

34  44 

$1.0 

9  44 

..  1.4( 

>0  40 

1  IE 

5  40 

..  1.360.  40 

1.08 

8  40 

_.  1.21 

0|  40 

.97 

5  40 

..  1.3- 

8  40 

1.08 

8  40 

-J  1.000  40 

.90 

0  40 

-  1 .  It 

0  40 

1.00 

0  40 

..  1.2C 

0  40 

1.05 

0  40 

..  1.27 

5  40 

.92 

5  40 

..  1.10 

0  40 

.70 

J  40 

..  1.18 

40 

1.18 

40 

.  1.40 

40 

1  -39( 

40 

.  1.34 

40 

1 . 33C 

40 

.  1.58i 

40 

1.57C 

40 

.  1.051 

40 

1.051 

40 

40 

1.150 

48 

48 

.950 

48  1 

.  1.250 

40 

1.100 

40  F 

S 

40 

.900 

40  S 

_  .900 

40 

.800 

40 

.800 

40 

.730 

40 

.780 

40 

.730 

48  s 

.800 

40 

.700 

.895 

48 

.813 

48  T 

1.000 

40 

.697 

40 

1.000 

40 

.800 

40 

1.100 

40 

.800 

40 

1.250 

40 

.800 

40  Bl 

1.000 

40 

.800 

40 

1.100 

40 

.800 

40 

1.100 

40  . 

.850 

40 

.675 

40 

.750 

40 

.700 

40 

.750 

40  . 

.700 

40  . 

1.000 

40  . 

.800 

40 

.750 

40  Fo 

.850 

40 

.850 

40 

.750 

.650 

.800 

40 

.700 

40  Fr> 

.750 

40 

.650 

40 

1.050 

40 

.970 

40  Ge 

.800 

40 

.650 

40 

1.000 

40 

.750 

40 

.950 

40 

.700 

40 

.850 

40 

.720 

40 

.800 

40 

.680 

40  Gr< 

.875 

48 

.700 

48  I 

.825 

48 

.650 

48  Liq 

Mi 

.850 

52 

.7.50 

52  A 

.820 

48 

.800 

48 

.750 

48 

.730 

48 

.800 

40 

.700 

40 

1.000  . 

.  895  . 

City  and  classification 


Louisville,  Ky.— 
Con. 

Iron. . . . . 

Liquid  Carbonic _ 

Macaroni _ 

Helpers . 

Machinery. . . 

Meat — Packing  house. 

Country  drivers _ 

Milk _ ~ 

Tank  truck . . 

Jewspaper: 

Day _ _ 

Night . . 

Split-shift _ 


Day _ 

Helpers _ 

Night _ 

Helpers _ 

Third  shift . . 

Helpers _ 

’ickle _ 

’roduce — Fruit: 
Drivers  and  helpers. 


Agreement  A: 

Warehouse  supply _ 

Special  delivery _ 

Agreement  B— Helpers. 

upply  house _ 

Helpers . . 

'obaceo: 

Agreement  A _ 

Helpers . 

Agreement  B _ 

Helpers _ _ 

Madison,  Wia. 

_  Iding: 

Construction _ 

Highway: 

Light  pick-up  and 

dump  trucks _ 

1  to  6  tons _ 

Semitrailers  and  spe¬ 
cial  equipment. . 
material : 

Lumber . . 

Concrete-mixer  trucks.. 


Helpers. 


Over-the-road. 
Local  runs. . 


Special  delivery  and 

route  riders . 

Route  foremen 
agreement  B— Can  milk. 

Moving — Furniture _ 

Helpers _ 

Oil: 

Agreement  A  (gasoline 

transport) . . 

Agreement  B . 

Railway  express . 


July  1,  194 

6  July  1,  1945 

Rate 

Hou 

rs  Rat 

e  Hours 

per 

per 

per 

per 

hour 

wee 

k  hou 

week 

40 

$0.70 

0  40 

40 

40 

.70 

0  40 

40 

.65 

0  40 

40 

.90 

0  40 

.  1.055! 

40 

.82 

5  40 

.  1.105 

40 

•5 

40 

.65 

0  40 

-  .770 

54 

.66 

J  54 

_  1.000 

40 

.84 

40 

1.100 

40 

.90, 

40 

1.050 

40 

.87; 

40 

.  850 

40 

.790 

40 

.650 

40 

.61 

0 

40 

.550 

40 

.84 

0 

40 

.700 

40 

.73 

0 

40 

.600 

40 

.86 

5 

40 

.725 

40 

.75 

0 

40 

.625 

40 

.75 

9 

40 

.680 

40 

.85 

40 

.700 

40 

.721 

40 

.720 

40 

.80C 

40 

.700 

40 

.  80C 

40 

.700 

40 

.821 

40 

.  751J 

40 

.700 

40 

.650 

40 

.600 

40 

1.070 

40 

.860 

40 

.960 

40 

.700 

40 

1.070 

40 

.825 

40 

.960 

40 

.700 

40 

1.000 

40 

.850 

40 

.850 

40 

.750 

40 

1.000 

40 

.850 

40 

1.250 

40 

1.000 

40 

.900 

40 

.800 

40 

.900 

40 

.800 

40 

1.070 

51 

.950 

52 

.850 

40 

.720 

40 

.800 

40 

.730 

40 

.700 

40 

.630 

40 

1.020 

60 

.970 

60 

1.000 

60 

.870 

60 

.940 

48 

.800 

48 

.800 

40 

.760 

40 

.640 

40 

.600 

40 

.800 


.938 

1.130 

.900 

.940 

.870 


1.010 

.950 

1.075 


40 


1  010 
.770 
.890 


.680  40 


.771 

.969 

.800 

.800 

.750 
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Table  9. _ Hourly  wage  rates  and  weekly  hours  of  union  motortruck  drivers 


July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate 

Elourc 

Rate 

Hours 

per 

per 

per 

per 

hour 

week 

hour 

week 

31.150 

40 

[1.150 

40 

.970 

48 

.970 

48 

1.050 

48 

1.050 

48 

.870 

48 

.870 

48 

1.000' 

40 

.850 

40 

1.100] 

40 

.9.50 

40 

1.000 

40 

.920 

40 

.950 

40 

.800 

40 

1.170 

40 

.990 

40 

1.050 

40 

870 

40 

.940 

48 

.850 

46 

.910 

40 

.860 

40 

.810 

40 

.760 

40 

.890 

40 

.840 

40 

.970 

46 

.820 

46 

.750 

40 

.750 

40 

.730 

44 

.670 

44 

1  050 

40 

.970 

40 

.700 

40 

.570 

40 

.850 

40 

.770 

40 

1  040 

48 

.920 

48 

.940 

48 

.820 

48 

1.020 

48 

970 

48 

.920 

48 

.920 

48 

.847 

48 

.847 

48 

1,000 

48 

.920 

48 

1.020 

48 

.970 

48 

.900 

48 

.820 

48 

1.000 

48 

.900 

48 

1.000 

40 

.900 

40 

1.040 

40 

.825 

40 

1.000 

48 

.917 

48 

1.146 

48 

1  083 

48 

.812 

48 

.812 

48 

1.250 

48 

1.167 

48 

1  292 

48 

1.208 

48 

.975 

40 

.888 

40 

.750 

48 

.659 

48 

R33 

48 

.810 

44 

.810 

44 

1.020 

44 

1  020 

44 

1.400 

40 

1.200 

40 

1.000 

44 

.764 

44 

.  1.160 

40 

.950 

40 

.  1.160 

40 

1.008 

40 

1.160 

40 

1  000 

40 

.  1  175 

48 

.995 

48 

.  1.081 

48 

.940 

48 

.  1.00C 

48 

.920 

48 

.  .900 

48 

.870 

48 

.  .950 

48 

.850 

48 

.  .850 

46 

.850 

46 

.  1  10 

40 

.93; 

40 

-  1.13 

40 

.96- 

40 

1.04 

48 

.991 

48 

.  1.12. 

5  40 

1.07 

40 

1  02 

5  40 

1  02 

40 

1.12 

9  44 

94 

44 

1.15 

6  44 

.97 

44 

City  and  classification 


Manchester,  N.  H. 

Building: 

Dump  trucks — . 

Euclid  trucks . . 

Concrete-mixer  trucks. .. 

Helpers _ _ 

Furniture . . 

Helpers — - - 

General — Freight,  fruit, 
produce,  and  beer: 

Under  3  tons - 

3  to  5  tons... . 

5  tons  and  over - 

Helpers . . 

Ice  cream — Helpers - 

Meat-Packing  house: 

Under  3  tons.. . . 

3  to  5  tons - - 

Railway  express . 


July  1,  1946 


Rate 

per 

hour 


Hours 

per 

week 


Memphis,  Tenn. 

Factory: 

Agreement  A — (wood 

products) - 

Agreement  B — (fence  and 

wire) . - . 

Agreement  C — (shoes)  — 
Agreement  D — (fork  and 

hoe) - - 

Food  products  (after  2 

years) - 

Fruit — Wholesale: 

City  (after  6  months). ... 

Country . . 

Furniture . . . 

General — Freight: 
Agreement  A: 

City . - . . 

Over-the-road - 

Helpers - - - 

Agreement  B: 

Local  runs - 

City  pick-up . . ■ 

Grocery — Wholesale - 

Junk  yard: 

Agreement  A  (2  tons) — 
Agreement  B  (1^2  tons).. 
Meat-Packing  house: 

Agreement  A - 

Agreement  B . 

Country  (interstate)  _  _ 
Railway  express: 

City  drivers - 

Over-the-road - 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Armored  cars.. - 

Messenger  drivers - 

Bakery : 

Wholesale— Transport. . 

Special  delivery . — 

Retail  store  delivery... 

Transport . . 

Head  store  drivers... 

Cracker _ 

Yeast - 

Beer: 

Depot  drivers,  helpers . 
Brewery: 

Keg _ 

Helpers - 

Bottle - 

Helpers _ 

Plant-to-plant - 

Extra  drivers - 

Building: 

Paving,  excavating, 

grading — - - 

3-axle  semitrailers - 


000 

250 

100 

.850 

.000 

.900 


.750 

.800 

.850 

.700 

.850 

.750 

.800 

.089 


40 

40 

40 

40 

48 

48 


48 

48 

48 

48 

40 

48 

48 

44 


July  1, 1945 


Rate 

per 

hour 


30.725 

.775 

.825 

.675 


Hours 

per 

week 


.725 

.775 

.904 


48 

48 

48 

48 


48 

48 

44 


.600 

40 

.520 

40 

.650 

40 

.550 

40 

.785 

40 

.600 

40 

.685 

40 

.500 

40 

fino 

40 

.600 

40 

.550 

40 

700 

.650 

680 

40 

.800 

54 

.750 

54 

.970 

60 

.900 

60 

.630 

54 

.610 

54 

.790 

60 

.700 

60 

.750 

52 

.680 

54 

.590 

40 

.590 

40 

.600 

40 

.500 

40 

.570 

40 

.520 

40 

760 

40 

.761? 

40 

600 

40 

.821 

48 

.646 

48 

1.129 

44 

.944 

44 

1  132 

.960 

40 

.880 

40 

1.020 

40 

.910 

40 

1.020 

48 

.920 

48 

.900 

40 

.800 

40 

.900 

40 

.830 

40 

1.020 

48 

.950 

48 

.920 

40 

.850 

40 

.960 

48 

.889 

48 

1.042 

48 

.906 

48 

1.060 

48 

.  745 

51 

1.40C 

40 

1  075 

40 

1.363 

40 

1.03: 

40 

1.40C 

40 

1.121 

40 

1.28" 

40 

951 

40 

1.35C 

40 

1  07, 

40 

1.3 1C 

40 

1.031 

40 

1 . 20( 

40 

1.05 

40 

1.301 

40 

1.151 

40 

City  and  classification 


Milwaukee,  Wis. — 

Con. 

Building — Continued 

Concrete-mixer  trucks - 

Material  (including  sand 

and  gravel). - 

3-axle  semitrailers - 

Helpers _ 

Millwork _ 

Lumber _ 

Plumbing  supply - 

Carbonic  gas - - - 

Coal,  coke,  and  oil - 

Helpers _ 

Department  store _ 

Furniture _ 

Helpers _ 

Package - 

Drug: 

Agreement  A - 

Agreement  B - 

Agreement  C _ 

Factory  (chemicals) - 

Fruit  and  vegetable: 

Agreement  A — Retail - 

Agreement  B - '  850 

Agreement  C — Wholesale 

Helpers _ 

Over-the-road - 

Furniture — Retail - 

Helpers _ 

General: 

Cartage: 

Less  than  75  miles - 

75  miles  and  over - 

Helpers _ 

Grocery— Wholesale : 

Agreement  A - 

Agreement  B - 

Hardware — Wholesale - 

Ice  cream: 

Stat  ion-to-station . 

Special  store  route - 

Laundry: 

Industrial  service - 

4th  year - 

5th  year.. - 

Industrial  wiper - 

Dry  cleaning: 

Intracity  drivers - 

Relay  drivers - 

Rug: 

Agreement  A - 

Agreement  B - 

Machinery,  heavy - 

Magazine - 

Meat — Packing  house: 

Agreement  A - 

Country . . 

Agreement  B  (local).... 

Milk: 

Tractor. - - 

Plant-to-plant . . 

Moving: 

Furniture _ 

Helpers - 

Long  haul - 

Newspaper - 

Oil  and  gas: 

Agreement  A: 

First  3  months - 

After  3  months - 

Agreement  B — Trans¬ 
port _ - 

Printing: 

Agreement  A - 

Agreement  B - 

Railway  express: 

Under  2M  tons . — 

2'A  tons  and  over - 
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City  and  classification 


July  1,  1946 


Rate 

per 

hour 


Milwaukee, Wia. — Con 

oft  drink — Local: 

Agreement  A _ 

Agreement  B _ 


Helpers _ _ 

Paste  paper  and  junk. 


SO. 940 
1.000 
1,000 
.910 
1.020 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

ir  reduction _  1.050 

uto  haulers: 

Road  drivers . . .  1.070 

City  drivers _  1 . 070 

akery: 

Transport: 

Agreement  A _ |  .891 

Agreement  B _  .  900 

Biscuit: 

Agreement  A _  .  900 

Agreement  B . .  .970 

auty  supply .  .  970 

:er: 

Distributor: 

Stock  and  special 

drivers . I  .950 

Helpers . .  .900 

Brew  manufacturer .  1.255 

Helpers . - .  1.180 

i— Drivers  and  helpers. .  .  970 

Jding: 

lonstruction: 

Bituminous  distributor  1  150 

PU™P . — .  1.150 

.  bpray  operator .  1.050 

Ixcavating: 

Inder6cu.  yd _  1.150 

6  to  8  cu.  yd . .  1.300 

8  to  16  cu.  yd. .  1.400, 

oncrete-mixer  trucks _  1 . 060 

ridge  construction . .  l .  020 

[eavy  construction: 

Tank  truck  and 

d^Per . . .  1.150 

Catena! : 

Concrete  blocks,  sand, 

and  gravel _  .  983 

Lumber  and  wrecking..  .970 

Sish  and  door . 970 

Plumbing  supply _  980 

cr 

ty — Sales  drivers 


iy  and  tobacco. 

let . 


Hours 

per 

week 


July  1,  1945 


40 

44 

48 

48 

48 


40 

54 

48 


40 

40 

48 

48 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


48 

40 

48 

48 

48 

48 

44 

40 


Rate 

per 

hour 


Hours 

per 

week 


10.810 

.870 

.920 

.833 

.970 


.975 


40 


.891 

.825 

.800 

.800 

.900 


.950 

.900 

1.075 

1.000 

.900 


1.000 


40 

40 

48 

48 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


48 


ilpers _ 

* — Wholesale... 
icrative  services, 
irtment  store _ 

Ipers _ 


lolcsale _ 

ain  store _ "" 

rical  supply _ ' 

iry  or  miscellaneous 
lelivery: 

•eement  A  (bottles) 
•eemcnt  B  (bolts  and 

uts) . . 

eement  C  (asbestos) 
eement  D  (firebrick)  ' 
eement  E  (metal- 

are) . 

eement  F  knitted 

ear) _ 

*ment  G  (copper) _ 

cement  H  (bags). -.11 
tement  I  (chemical).. 
*ment  J  (chemical).. 


48 


.900 

1.000 

1.150 

1.250 

.990 

.950 


1.000 


.913 

.900 

.900 

.910 


48 

48 

48 

48 

44 

40 


48 


-  1.150 

44 

1.101 

44 

.  1.020 

40 

.93 

54 

1.020 

40 

.95 

40 

.970 

40 

1.065 

40 

.  90( 

48 

1.020! 

40 

.  94( 

40 

.920) 

40 

.  84C 

40 

.995; 

40 

.925 

40 

.970 

40 

1.000 

46 

.930 

46 

.850 

46 

.780 

46 

1.075 

40 

1.005 

40 

1.040 

40 

.970 

40 

.  97C 

40 

.900 

40 

1.070 

40 

1.000 

40 

1.040 

40 

.970 

40 

.970 

40 

.900 

40 

.983 

40 

1.005 

40 

.935 

40 

.983 

40 

.913 

40 

.970 

40 

.970 

41) 

1.050 

40 

.990 

40 

1.085 

40 

1.055 

40 

July  1,  1946  July  1,  1945 


City  and  classification 


Rate 

per 

hour 


Hours 

per 

week 


Rate  Hours 
per  per 
hour  week 


Minneapolis,  Minn. — 
Con. 

Factory  or  miscellaneous 
delivery — Continued 
Agreement  K  (bottle  gas) 
Agreement  L  (bottle  gas). 
Agreement  M  (excelsior) 
Agreement  N  (steel  tanks, 

boilers) _ 

Helpers . . 

Agreement  0  (steel  tanks’," 

boilers) _ 

Agreement  P  (steel  tanks 

boilers) _ 

Agreement  Q  (sheet"  " 

metal) _ _ _ 

Agreement  R  (showcase" 

and  fixture) _ 

General _ 

Fish _ 

Florist: 

Agreement  A _ 

Agreement  B _ 

Flour  and  feed  mill: 

Agreement  A _ 

Agreement  B _ " 

Helpers _ 

Agreement  C _ III” 

Agreement  D . 

Agreement  E . 11111 

Agreement  F . 

Furniture — Retail  .”""11 

Helpers _ III" 

General: 

Package  delivery: 

Agreement  A _ 

Agreement  B _ 

Helpers _ ' 

Freight — Transfer: 
Merchandise  and 

household _ 

Helpers: 

Merchandise _ 

Household . "I 

Heavy  hauling _ 

Helpers _ I 

Car  hauling _ " 

Paper  hauling.. 

Over-the-road _ " 

City  transfer _ 

Glass _ 

Grocery- Wholesale’:" . 

Agreement  A _ 

Helpers _ 

Agreement  B _ "I 

Agreement  C _ """ 

Hardware: 

Agreement  A _ 

Agreement  B: 

Regular _ 

2  ton  steel  trucks _ 

Agreement  C _ 

fee _ 

Helpers _ I 

Ice  cream— After’9  weeks:’ 

Agreement  A . 

Agreement  B . 

Industrial  supply. ... 

Laundry: 

Family  and  wholesale: 
Commercial,  rug  and 
special  relay,  diaper 
service,  industrial 

towels _ 

Route  superintendent  ’ 

Linen  supply— City  and 

cabinet _ 

Rural _ 

Rag . "I" 

Helpers . . 


SI. 075 
.970 
1.020 

1.050 

1.000 

1.030 

1.070 

1.100 

.970 

.970 

.970 

.950 

.850 


1.085 

1.080 

1.040 

1.080 

1.070 

1.040 

1.030 

1.000 

.950 


1.000 

1.000 

.900 


.970 

.870 

.920 

1.520 

1.470 

1.070 

1.250 

1.020 

.970 

1.030 

.970 

.870 


40 

48 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

48 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

46 

46 


SO. 900 
.950 

.900 

.850 


48 

40 

40 

40 


.900  40 

.900  40 


45 

46 
46 


48 

48 

48 

40 

40 

40 

48 

54 

48 

40 

40 

40 


.850 

.850 

.900 

.950 

.900 

.900 

.920 

.900 

.900 

.930 

.880 


.930  45 


.930 

.830 


.900 

.800 

.850 

1.450 


48 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

46 

46 


1.400  48 


1.090 

.970 

.920 

.960 

.900 

.800 


46 

46 


48 

48 

48 

48 


54 

48 

40 

45 

45 


1. 104 

40 

.920 

40 

•  97C 

40 

.900 

40 

.970 

44 

.900 

44 

.995 

44 

.925 

44 

.970 

48 

.900 

48 

.940 

40 

.870 

40 

.840 

40 

.770 

40 

1.237 

40 

.856 

48 

1.236 

40 

.970 

40 

.900 

40 

.900 

48 

.900 

48 

.952 

48 

.952 

48 

.900 

48 

.900 

48 

.952 

48 

.952 

48 

.970 

40 

.900 

40 

.800 

48 

.800 

48 

Table  9 .—Hourly  wac/e  rates  and  weekly  hours  of  union  motortruck  drivers 


City  and  classification 


Con. 

Liquid  Carbonic - 

Liquor— Drivers  and  helpers 
Machinery: 

Agreement  A - 

Agreement  B - 

Agreement  C - 

Agreement  D - 

Market  firms: 

Agreement  A - 

Helpers - -» - 

Agreement  B - - - 

Helpers - 

Meat — Packing  house - 

Milk— Depot  drivers  (after 

12  weeks)--- . 

Motor  parts: 

Agreement  A - 

Agreement  B . . 

Agreement  C - - 

Newspaper  and  magazine: 

Newspaper — . • 

Magazine: 

Agreement  A - 

Agreement  B . 

Oil  and  gasoline: 

Under  2,100  gallons-  ... 
2,100  gallons  and  over.. 
City  drivers: 

Starting  rate . 

After  6  months - 

After  12  months . 

Paint - - 

Paper — Wholesale - 

Printing - - 

Produce _ 

Railway  express - ------ 


Scrap  iron. . 

Shipyard - 

Soft  drink — Helpers - 
Spring  water: 

Agreement  A - 

Helpers . — 

.  Agreement  B - 

Helpers.. - 

Tent  and  awning - 

Warehouse — Merchandise  _ 


Mobile,  Ala. 
Building: 

Construction: 

Less  than  1 H  tons. . 

1)4  to  3  tons - 

Over  3  tons - 

Material: 

Agreement  A . 

Concrete-mixer 

trucks - 

Helpers - 

Agreement  B - 

Concrete-mixer 

trucks _ 

Helpers _ 

Agreement  C: 

Sand  and  gravel. 
Concrete-mixer 

trucks _ 

Helpers - 

General — Freight: 

City  pick-up - 

Helpers . . 

Oil — Transport - 

Railway  express.. . 


Nashville,  Tenn. 

Bakery— Biscuit.-. 

Beer _ _ 

Keg  salesmen. ... 


July  1,  1946 

July  1, 

1945 

Rate  t 

[ours 

Rate  ' 

Jours 

per 

per 

per 

per 

hour 

week 

hour 

week 

$1,045 

40 

0.975 

40  Bi 

1.150 

40 

1.040 

40 

1  070 

40 

.980 

40 

9io 

40 

.970 

40 

.900 

40  G 

1.020 

40 

.950 

40 

.970 

40 

.900 

40 

.870 

40 

.800 

40  N 

1.020 

40 

.950 

40  R 

.920 

40 

.850 

40  Sc 

1.223 

40 

1.063 

40 

1  275 

40 

.970 

40 

.900 

40  ° 

.970 

44 

.900 

44 

.970 

48 

.900 

48  B 

1.140 

40 

1.035 

40  B 

1.020 

40 

.950 

40 

1.150 

48 

.990 

48 

1.109 

40 

.900 

40 

1.133 

40 

.920 

40  F 

1  035 

40 

.848 

40  F 

.  1.070 

40 

.883 

40 

1.123 

40 

.923 

40 

.970 

40 

.900 

40  , 

.970 

40 

.900 

40  L 

_  1.000 

40 

.930 

40 

.970 

40 

.900 

40 

.  1.177 

44 

.992 

44  , 

.970 

40 

.900 

40  \ 

.970 

40 

.900 

40  “ 

1  150 

40 

,  .748 

40 

.748 

40 

_  .970 

40 

.900 

40 

.920 

40 

.850 

40 

.970 

46 

.900 

46 

.920 

46 

.850 

“6 

_  1.050 

40 

.950 

40 

_  .970 

40 

.900 

40 

.750 

40 

.750 

40 

..  1.000 

40 

1.000 

40 

_  1.250 

40 

1.250 

40 

.750 

40 

.650 

40 

.900 

40 

.  80C 

40 

..  .650 

40 

.  55C 

40 

.750 

40 

.650 

40 

_  ,95t 

40 

.850 

40 

..  .  65C 

40 

.550 

40 

..  .800 

40 

.70 

40 

..  ,95( 

40 

.85 

40 

..  .  65( 

40 

.60 

1  40 

.65 

I  54 

.65 

0  60 

..  .60 

54 

.60 

0  00 

..  .85 

)  48 

.85 

0  48 

„  1.03 

44 

.87 

4  44 

.68 

0  52 

.63 

0  52 

..  .65 

1  40 

.55 

0  40 

1 .00 

0  40 

1 _ 

July  1,  1946 


City  and  classification 


Nashville,  Tenn.- 
Con. 


Dump  trucks: 

Under  1)4  tons. 
1 J4  to  3  tons — 
Over  3  tons _ 


Local  delivery. . 

Ovcr-the-road — Short 
trips _ 


Newark,  N.  J. 


Over-the-road. 
Yeast _ 


Rate 

per 

hour 


Hours 

per 

week 


Distributor. 


Package.-. 

Helpers. 

Furniture.. 

Helpers. 


First  2  years.  . 
2  to  5  years. .. 
After  5  years. 


4-wheel  trucks - 

Tractor-trailers _ 

Helpers _ 

.aundry — Linen  supply  _ 


3  tons _ 

4  tons _ 

5  tons _ 

llA  tons . . . . 

Tractor  and  trailer 

6-wheel  trucks _ 

Helpers - 


Supply: 
Day. . 
Night- 


10.  750 
.850 
1.000 

.800 

.790 

.680 

1.075 

.950 


1.219 

1.100 

1.182 

1.400 

1.300 

1.121 

1  063 
.838 
1.090 
.832 
1.313 

1.067 

1.111 

1.155 

1.172 

1.312 

.845 

1.150 

1.200 

1.250 

1.272 

1.326 

1.380 


Helpers- 


Interplant  drivers — 4- 

wheel  vans _ 

Over-the-road - 

Utility _ 

Route  salesmen’s  helpers 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


Beer — Brewery _ 

Extra  drivers  and  helpers 


40 

40 

40 

52 

60 

40 

44 

40 


40 

48 

44 
40 
40 
40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

45 
45 
45 

48 

48 

48 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


July  1,  1945 


Rat* 

per 

hour 


50.650 
.750 
.  S50 

.620 

.700 

.588 

.890 

.825 


1.219 

1.000 

1.136 

1.265 


Hours 

per 

week 


1.121 

.978 
.711 
1.000 
.733 
1 . 150 

.896 

.938 

.979 

1.120 

1.260 

.793 

1.150 


40 

40 

40 

52 

60 

40 

44 

40 


40 

48 

44 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

40 


Building  construction: 

Dump  trucks - 

Euclid  trucks - 

Concrete-mixer  trucks. 

Winch  trucks - 

Drug — Warehouse - 

General — Freight: 

5  tons  and  under - 

Over  5  tons _ 

Over-the-road - 

Helpers _ 

Railway  express: 

2  Jo  tons  and  under — 

Over  2)4  tons - 

Helpers - 


1.215 

40 

1.215 

40 

1.449 

40 

1.449 

40 

1.494 

40 

1.494 

40 

1.206 

44 

1.021 

44 

1.102 

44 

.917 

44 

1  170 

40 

1.260 

’  40 

1.260 

40 

1.260 

40 

1.260 

40 

1.300 

40 

1.163 

40 

1.000 

40 

.875 

40 

.864 

44 

.795 

44 

1.125 

40 

1.094 

4C 

1.050 

40 

1.019 

4C 

1  000 

40 

1  150 

40 

1.100 

40 

.950 

41 

1  lOf 

40 

.925 

40 

.875 

4‘ 

.920 

48 

.870 

4 

.950 

48 

.900 

4 

1.00C 

48 

.950 

4 

.  S7C 

48 

.820 

4 

1.1K 

44 

.928 

{ 

1.13< 

44 

.954 

1.07 

44 

.886 

28 


rABLE  9.—. Hourly  wage  rates  and  weekly  hours  of  union  motortruck  ^ 
and  helpers,  by  cities,  July  1,  1H6  and  July  1  lU5-Con 


July  1,  1946 


City  and  classification 


Rate 

per 

hour 


La. 


stake 


truck 


New  Orleans. 

ir  reduction _ 

Helpers _ 

rmored  cars _ 

akery— Relay . 

Extra  drivers _ 

eer— Keg: 

Local _ 

Over-the-road 

Utility . . 

lilding: 

Construction: 

1  ton  and  under 

3  to  5  tons _ 

5  tons  and  over. 
Material: 

Dump  trucks, 
body  trucks.. 
Concrete-mixer 

and  trailer _ 

Plumbing  and  roofing 

(1  to  4  tons) _ 

tars  and  tobacco: 

Agreement  A _ 

Agreement  B _ ”” 

partment  store: 

lity  package  delivery _ 

Helpers _ _ 

tory  —Machine  shops: 

Vi  tons  and  under _ 

leral: 

)rayage: 

3  tons  and  under _ 

Over  3  tons . 

Helpers _ 

lotor  express— City 

drivers _ 

ransfer: 

3  tons  and  under _ 

Over  3  tons _ 

Helpers _ 

'ery — Wholesale _ 

elpers _ 

Jware  (3  tons  or  less)... 


■ailer — Driver _ 

t— Packing  house  ( 

ns  and  under) _ 

spaper — Electric 
delivery  service,  city: 
>y . . 

ght . . 

ray  express _ 

>ney  pick-up _ 

•house — Cold  storage 
ider 3  tons) _ 


$1,000 

.885 

.800 

.800 

.833 

1.000 

.950 

.875 


Hours 

per 

week 


July  1,  1945 


Rate 

per 

hour 


40 

40 

40 

48 


40 

40 

40 


Hours 

per 

week 


$0,870 

.770 

.739 

.800 

.833 

1.000 

.950 

.875 


40 

40 

44 

48 


City  and  classification 


40 

40 

40 


.650 


,  N.  Y. 


ew  York 

red  cars _ 

ry: 

■eement  A — Relaymen, 
■cement  B — Trans¬ 
mit _ _ 

■eement  C — Transfer 
cement  D — Trailer- 

rucks _ _ 

eement  E: 

'ransfer _ 

railermen _ 

eement  F: 

railermen _ 

to  8  wheel  trucks _ 

rement  G — Route 

iesmen _ 

rement  H— Italian' 
ecialty  bread., 
ement  I— French 

ead . . 

ement  J — Bakery 

supplies _ 

‘Ipers . 


1. 

1. 

.650 


1.219 

1.202 

1.239 

1.238 

1  250 

1.200 
I  300 

1.238 

1.313 

1.146 

.944 

1.563 

1.406 

1.231 


700  40 

.7 

00  40 

750  40 

.7 

50  40 

100  40 

1.1 

00  40 

700  40 

.6 

50  40 

750  40 

.7 

)0  40 

© 

■wf< 

o 

>o 

.7. 

>0  40 

50  40 

,8f 

0  40 

50  40 

.87 

0  40 

33  48 

.58 

3  48 

67  48 

.37 

5  48 

30  40 

.75 

0  40 

40,  48 

.64 

0  48 

)0  4,8 

j  .69 

)  48 

10  48 

.59 

48 

>0  51 

65C 

51 

0  48 

.  60C 

48 

0  48 

. 660  48 

0  48 

.  550 

48 

0  48 

.590 

48 

0  40 

.550 

40 

0  40 

.600 

40 

0  40 

.650 

40 

0  40 

.750 

40 

40 

40 

.600 

40  C 

40 

.  650 

40 

44 

.971 

44 

44 

1.024 

44 

40 

40 

1.219 

40 

42 

1.202 

42 

44 

1.148 

44  Cc 

40 

1.063 

40 

44 

1.090 

48 

40 

1.063 

40  Co 

40 

- 150 

40  Dc 

40 

063 

40  Flo 

40 

.188 

40  4 

48 

.042 

48  6- 

54 

.833 

54  Fru 

48  1 

.250 

A 

48 

40  1 

281 

40 

40  1 

.106 

40 

New  York.  N.Y.— Con. 

Beds  and  bedding: 

Agreement  A _ 

Agreement  B _ 

Agreement  C _ 

Beer: 

Bottle _ 

Trailer-trucks _ 

Helpers _ 

Keg:  - 

Agreement  A _ 

Trailer-trucks . 

Helpers . . 

Agreement  B _ [ 

Tractors  and’  trailers. 

Helpers _ 

Bookbinding  and  printing  ” 

Helpers _ 

Box: 

Fibre _ 

Helpers _  " 

Paper _ III"'” 

Helpers _ 

Corrugated  containers.. 

Helpers _ 

Building: 

Construction: 

Dump  trucks. . 

Material _ ~ 

Helpers . I”” 

Bnck,  second  hand— 5  to 
7'A  ton  dump  trucks.. 
Plumbmg  and  heating, 

wholesale _ 

Sand,  gravel,  and  concrete 


Market  trucks: 

2  tons  and  under _ 

3  tons _ 

4  tons _ 

5  tons _ ”” 

7 'A  tons _ _ 

10-wheelers  and  trailers 

Purveyor: 

3  tons  and  under _ 

3K  tons _ ” 

4  tons _ 

5  tons . . 

7A  tons _ 

Helpers _ ” 


$1,000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.445 

1.520 

1.320 

1.470 
1.520 
1 . 395 
1.470 
1.520 
1.395 
1.350 
.950 


1.350 

.950. 

1.350 

.950 

1.350 

.950 


1  250 
1 . 250 
1  000 

1.500 


1.250 

1.250 


40 

$0.88 

9  45 

40 

.93 

5  40 

40 

.77 

8  40 

40 

1.44 

40 

40 

1 . 520!  40 

40 

1.32 

)  40 

40 

1  47C 

40 

40 

1  52C 

40 

40 

1.395 

40 

40 

1 . 345 

40 

40 

1 . 395 

40 

40 

1.270 

40 

40 

1.125 

40 

40 

.750 

40 

40 

1.175 

40 

40 

.750 

40 

40 

1.150 

40 

40 

.750 

40 

40 

1.150 

40 

40 

.750 

40 

40 

1.250 

40 

40 

1  250 

40 

40 

1.000 

40 

40 

1.438 

40 

40 

1  250 

40 

40 

1.250 

40 

Agreement  A: 

Drivers  and  helpers... 
Agreement  B — Dresses..’ 

Helpers . 

Agreement  C-^Package 
delivery: 

Dresses _ 

Coats _ ’ 

Helpers _ 

Agreement  D— General 
merchandise _ 


1.361 

1.389 

1.416 

1.444 

1.485 

1.719 

1.300 

1.313 

1.325 

1.350 

1.413 

1.025 


1  042 
1.213 
.888 


yards  in  Queens. 


Helpers, 
ivhec!  true 
Helpers. 


3  tons  and  under. 

4  tons _ 

5  tons . . 

7 A  tons _ 


1.238 

1.263 

.938 

1.136 

1.375 

1.375 
1.333 
1.159 
1 . 200 
1.075 

1.344 
1  167 
1.456 
1.211 


1.438 
1  488 
1.513 
1  575 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


48 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

44 

40 

40 

40 

44 
40 
40 

45 
45 
45 
45 


40 

40 

40 

40 


1 . 238 
1.263 
1.288 
1.313 
1.350 
1.563 

1.175 
1.183 
1.200 
1 . 225 
1.288, 
,875| 


1.042 

.948 

.677 


.969 

.990 

.719 

1.136 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


48 

48 

48 


1.176 

1.045 


48 

48 

48 

44 


40 

44 


1  289 
1  111 
1  400 
1  156 


1.261 
I  307 
1.330 
1  386 


45 

45 

45 

45 


44 

44 

44 

44 


Table  9 _ Hourly  wane  rates  and  weekly  hours  of  union  motortruck  drivers 

and  helpers,  by  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  191,5 — Con. 


City  and  classification 


New  York,  N.Y.— dlon, 

Fruit  and  produce — Con. 
Market  trucks — Con. 

Trailer-tractors - 

Helpers _ 

Purveyor _ 

Helpers _ 

Fur . — . . 

Helpers _ 

Furniture: 

Agreement  A  (association 

agreement) _ 

Helpers _ 

Agreement  B - 

Helpers _ 

Agreement  C - 

Helpers _ 

Agreement  D - 

Agreement  E  (refrigera¬ 
tion  unit) _ 

Helpers _ 

General: 

Hauling,  local: 

1  ton  or  less _ 

2  tons _ 

3  tons _ 

4  tons _ 

5  tons _ 

V/2  tons _ 

Tractor: 

Help  load  and  unload. 


unload _ 

3-axle  trucks — Help 


Helpers  . 


year): 

Furniture.. 

Helpers. 
Package... 
Helpers _ 


Grocery — Wholesale - 

Helpers _ 

Hardware - 

Laundry: 

Wholesale _ 

Helpers _ _ _ 

Cleaning  and  dyeing 

(retail) _ 

Linen  supply - 

Office  (towel  supply)— 

Helpers.. - 

Cloth  sponging - 

Helpers - - 

Meat: 

Purveyor  and  butcher. 

Helpers _ 

Delivery  men  (pork).. 

Poultry - 

Slaughterhouse: 

Agreement  A - 

Helpers - 

Agreement  B - 

Branch  house - 

Hotel _ 

Milk: 

Retail: 

Foremen - 

Route  riders - 

Wholesale — Transport — 

Routemen— - - 

Vacation  relief  drivers. 

Moving  and  storage - 

Helpers. - 

Piano  moving: 

Agreement  A . . 

Agreement  B - 

Helpers - 


1.500 

1.463 

1.650 

1.750 

1.200 

1.010 


1.250 

1.078 

.958 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


44 

44 

44 


1.250 

1.219 

1.375 

1.458 

1.098 

.920 


1.250 

1.078 

.958 


July  1,  1948 

July  1,  1945 

Rate 

lours 

Rate 

lours 

per 

per 

per 

per 

hour 

week 

hour 

week 

$1,638 

40 

11.443 

44 

1.288 

40 

1.125 

44 

1.300 

40 

1.095 

40 

.908 

40 

.764 

40 

1.429 

35 

1.187 

37  K 

1.286 

35 

.973 

37  'A 

1.424 

48 

1.258 

48 

1  305 

48 

1.138 

48 

1.225 

40 

1.063 

40 

1  100 

40 

1.089 

45 

1  000 

45 

.889 

45 

.800 

45 

1.000 

40 

.909 

44 

1.250 

40 

1.011 

47 

1.100 

40 

.945 

47 

1 . 169 

44 

1.169 

44 

1.193 

44 

1.193 

44 

1.216 

44 

1.216 

44 

1.239 

44 

1.239 

44 

1  261 

44 

1.261 

44 

1.318 

44 

1.318 

44 

1.455 

44 

1.455 

44 

1.318 

44 

1  318 

44 

1.455 

44 

1.455 

44 

.  1.057 

44 

1.057 

44 

1.080 

40 

1.080 

40 

.826 

40 

.828 

40 

1.063 

40 

1  053 

40 

.  757 

40 

.757 

40 

1  084 

40 

1.084 

40 

1.250 

40 

1.150 

44 

1 . 16( 

40 

1.058 

44 

1.25C 

40 

1.000 

40 

.997 

51 

.899 

51 

.73! 

51 

.635 

51 

.833 

48 

.700 

50 

1.036 

51 

.938 

51 

1.03: 

47 

.927 

47 

.  842 

47 

.757 

47 

1  501 

40 

1.375 

40 

.951 

40 

.823 

40 

1.31( 

40 

I.15t 

40 

1.063 

40 

.77, 

40 

..  1.37 

40 

1.12, 

40 

1.19 

48 

1.19 

48 

.  1.53 

40 

1.37 

40 

1.01 

1  40 

.80 

40 

..  150 

0  40 

1.37 

40 

..  1.37 

5  40 

1.20 

40 

-  1.37 

5  40 

1.25 

0  40 

1.57 

5  40 

1.31 

3  48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

44 

44 


44 

44 

44 


July  1,  1946 

July  1.  1945 

City  and  classiBcation 

Rate 

per 

hour 

lours 

per 

week 

Rate 

per 

hour 

iours 

per 

week 

New  York,  N.  Y. — 
Con. 

Newspaper: 

Agreement  A: 

Day . . 

1.367 

40 

1.242 

40 

1  483 

37 

1  348 

37 

Agreement  B — 

Wholesale: 

1  449 

40 

1  449 

40 

1.494 

40 

1.494 

40 

Agreement  C  (day  and 

1.601 

40 

1.470 

40 

Oil: 

Agreement  A  (fuel  oil) — 
Agreement  B: 

1.313 

1.060 

1.180 

40 

40 

1.063 

40 

40 

1  000 

40 

1.215 

40 

1  030 

40 

1.260 

40 

1  070 

40 

1.300 

40 

1.100 

40 

1.415 

40 

1.150 

40 

Paper  and  twine: 

Distributor: 

Wholesale: 

1.350 

40 

1.136 

40 

.950 

40 

.829 

40 

1  400 

40 

1.200 

40 

1.050 

40 

.935 

40 

Retail: 

1.350 

40 

1.075 

40 

.950 

40 

.838 

40 

Industrial: 

1.350 

40 

1.250 

40 

.950 

40 

.875 

40 

1.400 

40 

1.309 

40 

1.050 

40 

.975 

40 

1.350 

40 

1  105 

40 

1.225 

40 

1  000 

40 

.950 

40 

.750 

40 

1.325 

40 

1.155 

40 

1.100 

40 

.924 

40 

Provisions — Kosher: 

1.375 

40 

1.250 

40 

Refuse: 

1.063 

48 

1.063 

48 

.938 

48 

.938 

48 

1.250 

40 

.875 

48 

1.125 

40 

.750 

48 

1.063 

48 

.813 

48 

.938 

48 

.688 

4$ 

1.123 

40 

1.00C 

40 

1.04C 

40 

.909 

49 

1.32C 

40 

1 .209 

49 

Soft  drinks — Wholesale: 
Agreement  A  (small 

1.27, 

40 

1.200 

49 

1.02, 

40 

.959 

4< 

Agreement  B  (helpers)--. 

1.051 

1.56, 

40 

48 

.87, 

1.43 

4' 

4: 

1.43 

48 

1 .300 

4 

Waste  paper: 

1.35 

)  40 

1.000 

4 

1.40 

40 

1.250 

4 

KVwheelers  and  trailers. 

1.52 

1.27 

5  40 

5  40 

1.35 

1.22. 

4. 

4 

1.02 

5  40 

.82. 

4 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Building— Construction: 

Concrete-mixer  trucks— 
General— Freight: 

.  .75 

.  .83 

0  48 

3  48 

.75 

.83 

0  i 

3  < 

.  .78 

1  48 

.78 

1  ( 

.  1.0‘ 

2  48 

1.04 

2 

.  .69 

0  48 

.69 

0 

.  .59 

0  48 

.59 

0 

.  .8' 

0  4S 

.84 

0 

_  .7: 

0 . 

.  .71 

0  .... 

Helpers - 

.  .5< 

10 . 

.  .59 

w ..- 

30 


arid  h  efp^sfby^uls^lilylfm  6°and  jldTl^US-Con^  <W?'S 


1946  July  1,  1945 


City  and  classification 


Rato 

per 

hour 


Hours 

per 

week 


Rate 
per 
hour  i 


Hours  i 
per 
week 


City  and  classification 


Norfolk,  Va. — Con. 

Jeneral— Freight— Con. 

Agreement  D - 

Helpers  -  .650 

Tractor-trailer, 
loving— Furniture: 

Local.... 

Helpers _ 

‘oduce  and  grocery. 

Tractor-trailer _ 

Helpers _ 

Over-the-road.”.” . ,  ,w 

. -I  1129 


dahoma  City,  Okla. 

kery— Biscuit: 

’  irst  30  days _ 

0  to  60  days _ 

0  to  90  days _ 

iter  90  days _ " 


and  special 


ong  haul, 
tat  shot 

delivery. . 

eral — Freight: 

ity . . 

ransfer . . 

Helpers _ ~~~ 

Jcry  and  food  products: 

rst  6  months _ 

to  12  months _ """* 

ter  1  year . 

)ute  salesmen _ 


Xeement  A.. 
Teement  B.  _ 
Fleet  trucks, 
reemeut  C__ 
ray  express.. 


Omaha,  Nebr. 


ry: 

cuit _ 

lasport.  mnmr 

ist  (after  90  days) .  _  _ . 
ist,  coffee,  and  gelatin 
ifter  90  days) _ 


$0.7 

50 1  48 

$0.69 

0  48 

.6, 

>0  48 

.59 

0  48 

•  8f 

0  48 

.84 

0  48 

.80 

0  60 

.80 

3  60 

.55 

0  60 

.55 

l  60 

.75 

0  60 

.  75( 

60 

.85 

0  60 

.  85( 

60 

.65 

0  60 

•  65C 

60 

.83 

60 

.833 

60 

1.12< 

44 

.944 

44 

l.os; 

44 

.874 

44 

.729 

48 

.771 

48 

.813 

48 

.875 

48 

.165 

40 

.980 

40 

.000 

40 

.813 

40 

.770 

54 

.650 

54 

.750 

40 

.600 

40 

.700 

40 

.600 

40 

.825 

40 

.600 

40 

875 

40 

.650 

40 

975 

40 

.750 

40 

967 

50 

290 

40 

1.095 

40 

190 

40 

.955 

40 

300 

40 

1.055) 

40  I 

060 

40 

.900 

40 

156 

44 

.971 

44 

July  1,  1946  j  July  1,  1945 


Rate 

per 

hour 


Hours 

per 

week 


mit  drivers . ' 

ng— Roofing  material 

lure . . 

pers . 

si  Freight,  "local." 

■ry  work, 
ry: 

cement  A— Chain 

ore _ 

remcrit  B— Ware^ 
house: 

ity . 

ountrv. . ”' 

-Packing  house: 
lement  A., 
sement  B 


*ment  A 
lenient  B 

ar) . 


(after  1 


Peoria,  III. 


ene _ 

rd  car. 


ker  and  cooky. 

resale _ 


.850 

.975 

.815 

.887 

1.000 

.825 

.850 

.825 

.825 

.800 

1.000 


.900 


.875 

.900 

1.060 

1.060 

.810 

1.120 


1.000 

.813 

.900 

.950 


46 

48 

54 

54 

40 

40 

40 

51 

51 

51 

51 


54 


40 

40 

40 

40 

54 

54 


48 

48 

48 

50 


.725 

.810 


.875 

.700 

.700 

.775 

.750 

.775 

.975 


.900 


.750 

.775 

.800 

.880 

.810 


46 

48 


.950 

.813 

.771 

.950 


40 

40 

40 

51 

51 

51 

51 


54 


40 

40 


40 

40 


54 


48 

48 


48 

50 


Peoria,  III. — Con. 

I  Bakery— Continued 

Yeast: 

1  to  4  months _ 

After  4  months 

Beer: 

Agreement  A _ 

Helpers _ 

Agreement  B~_. Till™" 

Helpers _ 

Building: 

Construction: 

4-wheel  trucks _ 

Carry-all,  winch  and"  6~- 
wheel  trucks... 
Tractor  trucks.. 
Concrete-mixer  tracks” 

2  cu.  yd.  and  under 

Ma^r2.C.U'yd-:-: 
Concrete-mixer  trucks’ 

Lumber _ 

Roof  siding. 

Coal . . 

Department  store  "”11"" 

Helpers _ 

Distillery _ ~ 

Helpers . 

Flour  milling.  I . . 

General— Freight: . 

City _ _ 

Helpers..  . 

Over-the-road  ..II 

Grocery: 

Chain  store. _ 

Wholesale _ ~~~ 

Helpers . . . 

Hardware . _ 

Ice: 

Supply  drivers _ 

Helpers _ 

Hauling  to  brewery 

(night).. _ 

Laundry— Linen  and  towel. 
Meat  Packing  house: 

City: 

First  month . 

After  1  month.. 
Over-the-road 
Milk: 

Heavy  trucks . 

Special  delivery.. 

Municipal: 

Garbage . . 

Helpers _ 

Sewer _ 

Street .  ” 

Helpers _ ~~ 

County. 

t  Park . :::::::::: 

Newspaper. . 

Oil:  . 

City: 

1  to  12  months _ 

13  to  24  months _ 

After  2  years. 
Over-the-road: 

Semitrailer . . 

.  Tank  and  trailer. 7. 

Paint  and  glass _ 

Produce . 

Railway  express...””] 
Part-time  drivers _ 


$0,938 

1.000 


1 . 250 

1.500 

1.500 


1.350 

1.500 

1.000 

1.150 

.900 

1.000 

1.000 

.885 

.781 

1.100 

1.000 

.900 


I  $0,833 
.896 

.950 

.825 

1.020 

.950 


1.000 

1.250 

1.375 


.920 

.800 

1.020 

1.100 

.880 

.810 

1.050 

.800 

.750 

1.300 

.875 


40 

40 

47^ 

47^ 

47^ 

44 

48 

48 

48 

40 

40 

40 


48 

48 

60 

48 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

48 


1.250 

1.500 

.850 

1.000 

.750 

1.000 

.800 

.833 

.729 

.950 

.850 

.850 

.900 

.780 

.970 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bakery _ 

Supply  and  5-ton  trucks 
Tractor-trailer _ 


•  97C 

40 

1.16C 

40 

1.243 

48 

.954 

48 

.892 

48 

1.000 

40 

.950 

40 

.950 

48 

.950 

48 

.800 

48 

.900 

48 

.938 

48 

.975 

40 

.856 

40 

.964 

40 

1.047 

40 

.900 

60 

1.000 

60 

.975 

40 

.850 

40 

1.059 

44 

1.075 

44 

.955 

44 

.970 

44 

1.016 

44 

.930 

.800 

.730 

.863 


.645 

.540 

1.030 

.87, 


.813 

.875 

1.046 

.779 

.717 

.950 

.900 

.900 

.900 

.750 

.830 

.875 

.890 


40 

40 

47^ 
47  X 

47  ^ 

44 

48 
48 
48 
40 
40 
40 

48 

48 

60 


.724 

.817 

.894 

.900 

1.000 

.800 

.850 

.874 

.890 


.864 

.920 

.966 


48 

40 

40 

40 

48 

48 

40 

48 


40 

40 

48 

48 

48 

40 

40 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

40 


40 

40 

40 

60 

60 

40 

40 

44 

44 


31 


r«»  9* — Hourly  wa„e  rates  and  weekly  hoars  of  union  ^tertraek 


Oity  and  classification 


Philadelphia,  Pa. — 
Con. 

Beer: 

Brewery — Keg  drivers. .. 

Helpers . . 

Distributor — Bottle  and 

keg.. . . 

Helpers _ _ 

Building: 

Construction — Excavating 

Helpers _ 

Material _ 

Helpers . . - 

Lumber - 

Helpers _ 

Plumbing  supply: 

Local . . 

Helpers . - 

Over-the-road: 

40  to  60  miles. 

Over  60  miles. 

Helpers - 

Coal _ 

Helpers _ 

General,  local - 

Helpers - - 

Freight: 

Local . — 

Helpers _ 

Over-the-road: 

Agreement  A: 

40  to  60  miles. 

Over  60  miles. 
Agreement  B: 

40  to  60  miles - 

Over  60  miles - 

Ice - - - 

Helpers - 

Ice  cream - 

Tractor-trailer _ 

Laundry: 

Wholesale  routemen - 

Linen  supply — Wholesale 

Helpers - -  - . 

Cleaning  and  dyeing: 
Wholesale-rug  drivers. . 

Helpers _ 

Meat  and  produce. .. 

Helpers  (meat) - 

Milk... . . 

Moving  and  storage: 

Local . . . 

Helpers _ 

Long  distance : 

Driver  with  relief  driver 

Lone  Eagle  drivers - 

Newspaper  and  magazine: 
Day: 

Agreement  A - 

Agreement  B — - 

Agreement  C - 

Magazines - 

Night _ 

Day  and  night - 

Supply  men  (day): 

Agreement  A - 

Agreement  B - 

Railway  express - 

Helpers _ 

Rendering - 

Helpers - - - 

Scrap  iron  and  steel - 

Helpers _ 


1.285 

1.250 

1.000 

.920 

.820 

1.060 

1.000 

.920 

.860 


.100 

.950 


1.380 

1.450 

.980 

.962 

.820 

.947 

.800 


..947 

.800 


1.060 

1,135 

1 .090 
1.330 
1.000 
875 


40 

40 

40 

48 

48 

40 

44 

44 

48 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

48 

48 

40 

40 


July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate 

Hours 

Rate 

Hours 

per 

per 

per 

per 

hour 

week 

hour 

week 

$1,360 

40 

SI . 235 

40 

1.160 

1.110 

.810 

.920 

.820 

.920 

.805 

.920 

.860 

.900 

.800 

1.163 

1.250 

.880 

.900 

.780 

.885 

.740 

.885 

.740 


1.010 

1.083 

1 .010 
1.083 
.833 
.68' 


Phoenix.  Aria. 

Bakery— Special  delivery.  -- 
Beer  and  liquor: 

Local.. - - 

Over-the-road - 

Interstate  transport- . 


40 

40 

48 

48 

48 

44 

44 

48 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 


48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 


City  and  classification 


i'ooo 

40 

.875 

48 

1.050 

40 

.925 

48 

.900 

50 

.800 

50 

.960 

50 

.860 

50 

.760 

50 

.660 

50 

1.125 

40 

.795 

44 

.750 

40 

.544 

44 

1.160 

40 

1.000 

40 

1.000 

40 

.750 

40 

1.005 

40 

.888 

48 

.947 

40 

.885 

48 

.800 

40 

.740 

48 

.750 

40 

.700 

48 

.947 

40 

.885 

48 

1.250 

40 

1  130 

40 

1.250 

40 

1.131 

42 

1.250 

40 

1.000 

40 

1.250 

40 

.924 

46 

1.313 

40 

1.095 

42 

1.313 

40 

1.150 

40 

1  250 

40 

1.130 

40 

1 . 250 

40 

1.063 

40 

1 . 235 

44 

1.050 

44 

1.106 

44 

.921 

44 

1.150 

40 

1.010 

40 

.990 

40 

.840 

40 

.775 

48 

.775 

48 

.625 

48 

.625 

48 

.950 

48 

.725 

48 

1.15C 

40 

.933 

45 

1.301 

45 

1.05C 

45 

1.30f 

_ 

1  20C 

_ 

150 

1.225 

1.425 


1.225 
1 . 425 


1.425  40 


1.125 

1.250 

1.350 
1  075 
1.075 


Phoenix,  Aria. — 

Con. 

Building: 

Construction: 

Distributor - 

Dump  trucks:  , 

Less  than  4  cu.  yards.  I  1.075 

4  to  8  cu.  yards _  1100 

8  to  12  cu.  yards _  1 

12  to  16  cu.  yards. .. 

16  cu.  yards  or  more 
Other  trucks:  1 

Less  than  6  tons _  1.075 

6  to  10  tons . ...  1  100 

10  to  15  tons _  1  - 150 

15  to  20  tons _ 

20  tons  or  more. ... 

Spreader  and  Ross 

carrier - 

Water  trucks: 

1  nder  2,500  gal - 

2,500  gal.  and  over.. 

Steel: 

Diesel.. . . 

^  ton  pick-up - 

2-axle  (under  6  tons). 

Winch  trucks _  1.200 

Cheese  and  food  products. . .  1  ■  500 

Special  delivery _  1.050 

General — Freight: 

Pick-up  and  delivery:  \ 

Regular  drivers -  1.000 

Extra  drivers - j  1-  000 

Short  line— Any  type  i 

equipment _ 1  1.200 

Grocen — Wholesale,  local:  | 

2-axle  trucks _ 1  1-  050 

Other  trucks - - 1  1-150 

Ice: 

Special  delivery - 

Supply  trucks: 

Single  unit _ 

Semitrailer . . . 

Icecream — Special  delivery.  -800 

Meat: 

Agreement  A: 

City  branch _ |  ^  •  950 

Livestock  trucks _ 

Intrastate  transport 
Helpers  (route  sales¬ 
men) _ 

Agreement  B: 

City  branch - 

Livestock  trucks 
Intrastate  transport..  l 

Helpers . ; -  -853 

Agreement  C  — Livestock: 

Large  Diesel  trucks - 

Gasoline  trucks 

(intrastate) - 

Milk — Special  deliver}' - 

M  oving — Van  and  storage: 

Single  unit- . - . . 

Helpers _  ■  900 

Extra  drivers - 1  1-  000 

Helpers . .  -900 

Winch  drivers - :  l-2o0 

Semitrailer  (5-axle  or 

more) _ 

Paper . . 

Produce — Wholesale: 

Local _ 


July  1.  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate 

Hours 

Rate 

Hours 

per 

per 

per 

per 

hour 

week 

hour 

week 

$1,250 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


60 


$1  200 
.750 
.900 
.975 
1.188 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


.850 

.900 


48 

48 


1.075  60 


.880 


1.000  — 


48 


48 


1.000 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Bakery: 

Bread: 

Wholesale  drivers  (no 

sales! - --- 

Feeder  trucks  (whole¬ 
sale  and  retail) -  1  905  ] 


.900  40 


.870 


32 


TABLE  9'  ra-f-S  anTd,weekly  hours  of  union  motortruck  drivers 

_ and  helPers,  by  cities,  July  1,  191,6  and  July  l,  101,5— Con. 


City  and  classification 


’ittsburph.  Pa. 

3a  kerv — Con  tin  ued 
Biscuit: 

Agreement  A... 
Agreement  B.__ 

Pretzel . . 

neast : 

Agreement  A _ 

Foremen. ... 
Agreement  B__ 

Foremen _ 

Assistant  route  foremen 

edding _ 

Helpers _ 

eer: 

Agreement  A _ 

Helpers _ 

Semitrailer _ 

Helpers _ 

Agreement  B _ 

Tractor-trailer. . 

Helpers _ 

Supply. . . . 

>x: 

Agreement  A _ 

Agreement  B _ 

Trailer  driver _ 

Agreement  C _ 

Trailer  driver _ 

Agreement  D _ 

ilding: 

Construction: 

Heavy: 


July  1,  1946 


Rate 

per 

hour 


Hours 

per 

week 


July  1,  1945 


Rate 

per 

hour 


Hours 

per 

week 


3. 

.  $1. 15( 

42 

$1  024 

42 

.  1.151 

40 

1.075 

40 

40 

.950 

40 

.  1  000 

48 

.938 

48 

-  1  052  48 

.990 

48 

48 

1.101 

48 

-  1.311 

48 

1.21.3 

48 

1.291 

48 

1.194 

48 

40 

.950 

40 

.850 

40 

.850 

40 

1.313 

40 

1.158 

40 

1  243 

40 

1.088 

40 

1.375 

40 

1.158 

40 

1.313 

40 

1.158 

40 

1.130 

40 

1 . 050 

40 

1 . 230 

40 

1.150 

40 

.980 

40 

.900 

40 

1.175 

40 

1.000 

40 

1.000 

40 

.948 

48 

1  050 

48 

.950 

48 

1.150 

48 

1.050 

48 

1.050 

40 

.875 

48 

1.100 

40 

.925 

48 

1.070 

40 

.948; 

48 

July  1,  1946  July  1,  1945 


City  and  classification 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.— Con. 

Department  store— Con. 

Exhibitors  service: 

D*Y- . ?1 .200 


Carry-all _ 

Excavating _ 

Dump  trucks. . . 
Light: 

Excavating  and 
dump  trucks.. 
Material  and  supply: 

Plumbing . . 

Helpers _ 

Dump  trucks . 

Concrete-mixer  trucks. . 

Helpers _ 

Lumber _ 

Trailer  drivers. 

Helpers _ 

ket. . . 

?ring . . 

micais: 

peenient  A  (soap). 

Helpers _ 

Rreernent  B  (gas 

cylinder) _ 

Helpers . 

(mission  house _ 

elpers . . 

itra  drivers _ 

Helpers _ 

Mtment  store: 

artinz  rate.. . 

ter  1  year . . 

ter  2  years . . 

ter  3  years _ 

ter  4  years _ 

ter  5  years . . 

ter  6  years _ 

ilk  helpers: 

Beginners _ 

After  1  year _ 

After  2  years _ 

After  3  years . 

ckage  heljjers: 

After  1  year . . 

After  2  years _ 

After  3  years . 

After  4  years . 


1.12 

5  40 

.97 

’)  40 

1.40 

)  40 

1.25 

0  40 

1  10 

)  40 

.95 

3  40 

1.25 

40 

1.10 

)  40 

.  95f 

40 

•  95( 

40 

1.135 

40 

.  95( 

40 

1.060 

40 

.875  40 

1.109 

40 

.  95C 

40 

1.125 

40 

40 

1.000 

40 

.850 

40 

1.000 

40 

.850 

40 

1.050 

40 

.900 

40 

900 

40 

.750 

40 

1.120 

40 

.950 

40 

1.100 

48 

.950 

48 

1.140 

40 

.940 

40 

1.040 

40 

.840 

40 

1.150 

40 

1.030 

40 

1.000 

40 

.880 

40 

1. 178 

40 

.940 

40 

1.088 

40 

.820 

40 

1.121 

40 

.893 

40 

1.014 

40 

.786 

40 

.830 

46 

.830 

46 

.852 

46 

.852 

46 

.874 

46 

.874 

46 

.896 

46 

.896 

46 

.917 

46 

.917 

46 

.939 

46 

.939 

46 

.961 

46 

.961 

46 

.689 

46 

.689 

46 

.711 

46 

.711 

46 

.7.3.3 

46 

.733 

46 

.754 

40 

.754 

46 

.608 

46 

.603 

46 

.624 

46 

.024 

46 

.640 

46 

.640 

46 

.657, 

46  | 

.657, 

46 

Helpers 

Night _ 

Helpers 
Factory: 

Agreement  A 
Agreement  B 
Agreement  C. 

Helpers _ 

Agreement  D 

Helpers _ 

Agreement  E 
Agreement  F. 
Agreement  G 

Helpers _ 

Agreement  H 

Fish _ 

Helpers 

Flour _ 

Helpers _ 

Furniture — RetaiLl””" 
Helpers 

General— Freight: 

City: 

General  transfer.... 
Tractor  and  tractor- 
trailers. 

Helpers _ 

Winch  drivers 

Helpers _ _ 

Truck  and  dolly..  """ 
Heavy  hauling: 
Trailer-trucks 
Winch  trucks.. I”' 
Winch  tru-ks,  noton 

winch  jobs _ 

Trucks  using  doily.. 

Helpers _ 

Road  hauling.  _ 
Trailer-trucks 

brocery: 

Wholesale _ 

Trailer-trucks _ 

Helpers. . 

Chain  store 
Tractors 
Helpers 

Hardware . 

Ice  and  fuel _ IIIZIII 

Ice  only _ 

Coal  only _ 

Laundry  and  dry  cleaning: 
Linen  supply  foremen. 

Helpers _ 

Laundry . . 

Cleaning  and  dyeing: 

Chain  store . . 

Rug  and  furniture _ 

Helpers. 

Meat: 

Agreement  A 
Helpers 
Agreement  B 

Helpers _ 

Meat  and  provisions 

Helpers _ 

Milk: 

Creamery 
Tank  anil  can 

Semitrailer _ 

Special  delivery. . 

Bottle  and  supply 
Eskimo  pie 
Moving— City 
Helpers 


1.050 
|  1  250 

i  1.100 

1.100 
1 . 000 
1.150 
1.050 
1.185, 
1 . 085 
1.150 
1.000 
1.235 
1.135 
1.250 
1 . 000 
.90') 
1.2.50' 
1.150 
1.013 
.875 


1.000  48  1.000  48 


1.110 

1.295; 

1.265 

1.000 
1.110 
.900 
1. 000 
1.050, 


1.295; 

1.205 


1.059 
.700| 
.  S63 


.  1.023 

.925 
1.080 
1.195 
1.044 
1.0691 
1  044 
1.050 
950 
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Table  9. _ Hourly  wage  rates  and  weekly  hours  of  union  motortruck  drivers 


City  and  classification 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. — 
Con. 

Newspaper: 

Agreement  A - 

Helpers - 

Agreement  B: 

Day . . 

Helpers _ 

Night _ 

Helpers _ 

Oil  and  gas: 

First  year _ 

1  to  2  years _ 

2  to  3  years - 

3  to  4  years - 

After  4  years _ 

Paint  and  glass. . . 

Paper . . . 

Helpers - - 

Wholesale _ 

Helpers _ 

Provision . . . . 

Tractor-trailer . - 

Refuse _ 

Helpers . . 

Soft  drink _ _ 

Helpers _ 


Portland,  Maine 

General— Freight: 

5  tons  and  under - 

5  to  8  tons - 

Over  8  tons _ 

Helpers — . . 

Fruit  produce: 

5  tons  and  under - 

Over  5  tons - 

Railway  express - 


July  1,  1946 


Rate 

per 

hour 


Hours 

per 

week 


July  1,  1945 


350  48 

200  48 


300 

150 

350 

200 

190 

260 

330 

360 

400 

100 

.900 

.850 

000 

.910 

.250 

.300 

.000 

.950 

.050 

.950 


Rate 

per 

hour 


Hours 

per 

week 


.820 

.870 

.920 

.820 

.800 

.850 

1.098 


Portland,  Oreg. 

Armored  cars _ 

Auto  parts: 

Delivery: 

Under  ton - 

Motorcycle . . 

Pick-up-motorcycles. .  - 

Beer — Distributor - 

Helpers - 

Building: 

Construction: 

Dump  truck: 

4  yards  and  under. . 

4  to  6  yards _ 

6  to  8  yards . 

8  yards . . 

Over  8  and  including 

10  yards . . 

Concrete-mixer  truck: 

\lA  to  3  yards - 

3  yards  and  over - 

Euclid  truck: 

9  yards  and  under... 

Over  9  yards - 

Ross  carrier _ 

Dumpster _ 

Concrete  buggies - 

Solo  flat-bed  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  body 
truck: 

1  to  4  tons . . 

Over  4  tons - 

Semitrailer,  over  10 

tons - 

Material  and  gravel: 
Dump  and  batch  truck: 
5  cu.  yards  and  under. 
Over  5  to  7  cu.  yards. 
Over  7  cu.  yards... 


.639 


.997 

.947 

.947 

1.413 

1.375 


48 

48 

48 

48 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

44 

44 

48 

48 

48 

48 


54 

54 

54 

54 

40 

40 

44 


54 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


$1,250 

1.100 

1.200 

1.050 

1.250 

1.100 

.970 

1.040 


1.150 

1.200 

1.250 

1.300 

1.350 

1.150 
1  250 

1.450 

1.550 

1.400 

1.350 

1.150 


1.150 

1.250 

1.250 


1.200 

1.300 

1.400 


no 

1.140 

1.180 

.925 

.877 

.842 

.910 

.810 

1.050 

1.100 

.950 

.900 

.900 

.750 


.800 

.850 

.900 

.800 


48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

44 

44 

44 

44 


48 

48 


54 

54 

54 

54 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 


40 


40 

40 

40 


.913 


.639 


.920 

.860 

.750 

1.250 

1.200 


1.100 

1.150 

1.200 

1.250 

1.300 

1.100 

1.200 

1.400 
1.500 
1  375 
1.325 
1.100 


1.100 

1.200 

1.250 


1.100 
1.200 
1  300 


City  and  classification 


July  1.  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate 

Hours 

Rate 

Hours 

per 

per 

per 

per 

hour 

week 

hour 

week 

44 


54 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 


Portland,  Oreg. — Con. 

Building — Continued 
Materia!  and  gravel — 
Continued 
Concrete-mixer  truck: 

3  cu.  yards  and  under. 

4  cu.  yards _ 

5  cu.  yards . . 

6  cu.  yards _ 

Flat-bed  truck . 

Semitruck  and  trailer.. 

Furniture  <3  tons  and  over). 

Helpers.. _ 

Parcel  delivery _ 

General : 

Freight: 

City  pick-up _ 

Long-distance: 

125  miles  or  less: 

Under  8  tons _ 

Tractor-trailer  or 

semitrailer _ 

Over  125  miles: 
Tractor-trailer  or 

semitrailer _ 

Transfer  and  drayagc: 

1  ton  and  under _ 

\'/i  and  2J4  tons _ 

3  tons  and  over _ ... 

Tractor  and  semitrailer 

Helpers _ 

Parcel  service: 

1  ton  and  under _ 

\XA  and2H  tons _ 

3  tons  and  over _ 

Helpers _ 

Grocery _ 

Wholesale: 

1  ton  and  under _ 

VA  to  5  tons . . 

Truck  and  trailer  or 

semitrailer _ 

Ice: 

Retail _ _ 

Wholesale — Freight  and 
transport: 
l  A  tons  and  over. 
Tractors  and  6-wheel¬ 
ers  (13-ft.  bodies) 
Semitrailer  (over  13  ft 

bodies) _ 

Helpers _ 

Ice  cream - 

Relief  salesmen _ 

Special  drivers _ 

Lumber: 

Agreement  A: 

Hauling  from  mills — 
Agreement  B: 

City  hauling  (2  to  6 

tons) - - 

Out  of  town  (over  6 

tons) _ 

Hauling  from  box  fac¬ 
tories _ 

Mayonnaise  and  cheese: 

First  4  months _ 

5  to  8  months _ 

After  8  months . . 

Pick-up  men - 

Meat _ 

Wholesale— Packing  and 
slaughtering: 

2}A  tons  and  under.. 

3  tons  and  over..... 
Semitruck  and  trailer 
Metal: 


200 

300 

350 

.400 

.200 

.250 

.113 

.000 

.050 


1.125 


1.188 

1.250 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

48 

48 

48 


48 


*1 . 100 
1.200 
1.275 
1  350 
1.100 
1.150 
1.113 
1.000 
1.050 


1.031 


1.000 

40 

1.050 

40 

1,081 

40 

1.113 

40 

1.000 

40 

1.000 

48 

1.050 

48 

1.081 

48 

1.000 

48 

1.000 

48 

1.000 

40 

1.063 

40 

1.125 

40 

1.125 

48 

1.225 

40 

1.275 

40 

1.325 

40 

1.175 

40 

1.150 

48 

1.213 

48 

1.100 

48 

1.250 

40 

1.250 

40 

1.208 

40 

1.150 

40 

1.136 

44 

1.25( 

44 

1.36- 

44 

1.01- 

44 

1.1SS 

40 

1.188 

40 

1.21! 

40 

1  25< 

40 

1.18 

40 

|  1.25 

40 

1.069 

1.131 


1.256 

1.000 
1  050 
1.081 
1.113 
1.000 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

48 

48 

48 


48 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


.938 

1.000 

1.063 

1.125 

1.000 


1.100 

1.150 

1.200 

1.050 

1.000 

1.063 

950 


1.050 


1.050 

1.075 

1.000 

1.075 
1  163 
1.250 
.900 
.938 


48 

40 

40 

40 

48 


40 

40 

40 

40 

48 

48 

48 


40 


40 

40 

40 

44 

44 

44 

44 

48 
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City  and  classification 


Portland,  Oreg. — 
Con. 

Milk — Fluid: 


Relief  drivers _ 

Creamery: 

Country  haulers _ 

Semitruck  and  relief 

drivers _ _ _ 

Newspaper: 

Under  25  miles _ 

25  miles  and  over . 

Printing-roll  drivers.. 
Oil: 

Fuel . 

Helpers . . 

Over-the-road  gasoline 

transport . . . . 

Railway  express . " 

Over-the-road . 

Soft  drink . 

Helpers _ _ ^ 


Providence,  R.  I. 

Armored  car _ 

Bakery: 

Driver  salesmen _ 

Special  delivery . 

Biscuit _ 

Pie — Wholesale: 

Sparemen . 

Beer: 


Helpers . . . 

Distributors . . "" 

Helpers . . 

Jobbers . . ] 

Building — Dump  trucks _ 

Department  store: 

Furniture _ 

Helpers . . 

Food  products  (up "to  3  tons) 
General — Freight : 

1  to  5  tons . . 

Over  5  tons.. . 11111 

Shuttle  runs _ 

Helpers _ 

Grocery. 

Chain  store _ 

Helpers . . 

Wholesale . . 

Helpers _ 

laundry  (after  5  weeks).. 

Helpers _ 

if  ilk — Helpers _ 

'■ewspaper. . 

ML-  . 

Agreement  A _ 

Helpers _ _ 

Agreement  B _ 

Helpers _ 

Agreement  ((—Fuel... 
Railway  express _ 


July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate 

Hour 

Rate 

Hours 

per 

per 

per 

per 

hour 

week 

hour 

week 

•s-  SI .  18< 

48 

$1  00- 

48 

48 

1.085 

48 

..  1.135 

48 

.962 

48 

48 

1.010 

48 

-  1.250 

40 

1.050 

48 

.  1.281 

40 

1.081 

48 

-  1  313 

40 

48 

1.050 

48 

48 

1  000 

48 

1.188 

-  1.213 

44 

1.028 

44 

-  1.267 

44 

1.082 

44 

48 

1.188 

48 

-  1.125 

48 

1.125 

48 

.870 

40 

.840 

40 

1.042 

48 

.833 

F 

48 

.938 

48 

.7291 

48 

.950 

48 

.875 

48 

.704 

54 

.704 

R 

54  S 

1.288 

40 

1.135 

40 

1.175 

40 

1  030 

40 

1.100 

40 

.920 

40  B 

1.000 

40 

.850 

40 

1.125 

40 

.975 

40  F 

1.000 

40 

.920 

40  G. 

1.000 

48 

.828 

48 

.870i 

48 

.703 

48 

1.1601 

40 

City  and  classification 


Reading,  Pa.— Con. 

Building— Construction- 
Continued 

Dump  truck _ 

Helpers _ 

Furniture _ _ 

Helpers . . 

General  Freight  hauling 
and  moving: 

Highway  drivers: 

Slow  jobs _ 

Fast  or  turn-around 

jobs _ 

Terminal-to-  terminal 

runs . . 

City — Under  18  miles.. 
Peddle  runs — Over  18 

miles _ 

Helpers . . 


Helpers. 


Paper— Scrap. 
Helpers _ 


Road _ 

City.... 

Helpers. 


Reading,  Pa. 
akery: 

Junior  salesmen _ 

Bobtail  supply... 
Biscuit . 

eer:  • 

Brewery.. _ _ 

Contract  hauls _ 

Distributor: 

City . 

Road _ 

Helpers . . ] 

“Wind — C onstruct  ion : 
rr  nnxera'  concrete... 
Helpers _ 


.920 

.950. 

l.OOOl 

.870 

.990 

.900 

1.090 

.980 

1.175 

.938 

.500 

1.000 

1.150 

.950 

1.100 

.950 

1.180 

1.166 


48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

40 

40 

54 

44 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

44 


.870 

.900 

.950 

.820 

.990 

.900 

.990 

.925 

.100 

.750 

.500 

.870 


Helpers. 


Richmond,  Va. 

lding — Concrete-mixi 
trucks... . 


.795 
1  016 
.882 

1.185 

1.140 

1.050 
1  200 
.900 

.950 

.850 


44 

44 

48 

40 

48 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


.900 
.780 
1.100 | 
.981 


.648 

.884 

.842 

1.040 
1  040 

.900 

1.050 

.750 

.850 

.750 


48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

40 

40 

54 

44 


40 

40 

40 

44 


44 

44 

48 

40 

48 

40 

40 

40 

48 

48 


produce: 

City  drivers _ 

Helpers . . 

Hauling _ 

Helpers _ 

Grocery— Chain  store. 

Bread . . 

Helpers _ 

Meat — Packing  house. 

Country _ 

Railway  express _ 

Helpers . . 


Y. 


Rochester,  IV 

Beer _ 

Helpers . . ..Ill 

Building: 

Contractor's  trucks: 

Mason _ 

Road  drivers . . 

Specialty . 

Dump  trucks  and  sand 

and  gravel _ 

Cement  block . I."' 

Concrete-mixer  trucks.. 

Lumber.. _ 

Helpers _ 

Coal _ 

Factory — Steel  mill _ 

Furniture: 

City _ 

Helpers _ _ 

Long  distance: 

1  driver _ 

2  drivers _ 

General— Freight  and . 

furniture _ 

Piano _ IIIIIII 

Semitrailer _ IIIIH 

Contract  drivers . __H 

Helpers _ 


July 

1,  1946 

July 

1.  1945 

Rate 

Hours 

Rate 

Hours 

per 

hour 

per 

week 

per 

hour 

per 

week 

$0,900 

40 

$0,800 

48 

.850 

40 

.750 

48 

.833 

48 

.729 

48 

.729 

48 

.625 

48 

.998 

48 

.967 

48 

1  285 

40 

1.2451 

40 

.882 

48 

.845 

48 

.825 

48 

.  763 

48 

.882 

.759 

1.035 

.967 

1.225 

.870 

.850 

.800 

1.050 

.900 

.820 

1.129 

.800 

.750 


.750 

.750 


.700 

.650 

.700 

.650 

.841 

.887 

.745 

.850 

.875 

1.102 

1.005 


1.181 

1.086 


48 

48 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

48 

48 

48 

44 

40 

40 


48 

48 


•842  48 

.706  48 

802  48 

. 743  48 

1.012.  42 
.810 
.750 


.700 


j  .850 
;  .700 
.620 
.949 

|  .700[  40 
.650  40 


40 

48 

48 


48 

48 

48 

44 


.750 

.750 


48 

48 


1  000 
1.000 
1.075 

1.000 
1.000 
1  050 
.890 
.860 
1.015 
1.075 

.950 

.900 

1.060 

.890 


.920 
1 . 050 
.970 
.850 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

48 

48 


.675  48 

. 625  48 

.700!  48 
. 650 j  48 
. 801 !  44 
.847 j  44 
.705  44 


.850 

.875 

.917 

.820 


1.006 

.911 


40 

40 

44 

44 


40 

40 


.875,’  44 
. 820  49 

. 875  40 

. 850  40 

.800  50 


.850 

.800 

.720 

.830 

.850 

.920 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

48 


.870  48 

1.030  . 


.  .860 

48 

.890  48 

48 

1.020  48 

48 

.940  48 

48 

.820  48 

48 

.7781  48 
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Tablf  9  -Hourly  wage  rates  and  weekly  hours  of  union  motortruck  drivers 
and  helpers,  by  cities,  July  1,  1U6  and  July  1,  lUS-Con. _ 


City  ami  classification 


July  1,  1946 


Rate 

per 

hour 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Con. 


Contract  drivers — Con. 
Low-bed  trailer— 1  driver. 
Low-bed  trailer — 2 

drivers _ 

Grocery — Wholesale . 

Semitrailer . . 

Helpers - - - 

Liquor - - 

Helpers . . 

Macaroni - - 

Market — Public - 

Helpers - - 

Meat _ 

Helpers _ 

Packing  house. . - 

Country — Senior - 

Country — Junior - 

Newspaper. - 

Parcel  delivery - 

Special  delivery - 

Railway  express . . 


SO. 970 


Hours 


per 

week 


July  1,  1945 
Hours 


Rate 

per 

hour 


_  $0,940 


Rock  Island  (Ill.) 
District 


Includes  Davenport, 
Iowa  and  Moline,  Ill. 


Bakery — Bread  and  cake. . . 

Transport . . 

Brewery — Drivers  and 

helpers _ 

Building: 

Construction: 

2  'A  tons  or  less - 

Over  VA  tons . . 

B-whcel  trucks - 

Tractor  trucks - 

Carry-all - 

Helpers.. - 

Concrete-mixer  trucks. 

Material. - - 

Semitrailers - 

Helpers _ 

Fruit  and  grocery — 
Wholesale: 

Country - 

City - 

Helpers.. . . 

General — Transfer  and 

storage - 

Grain _ 

Oil - - 

Double  bottoms - 

Railway  express. . . 


920 
990 
020 
920 
050 
000 
920 
840 
790 
950 
.900 
.960 
060 
.040 
.970 
.862 
.820 
.  141 


.800 

.700 


1.045 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

40 

48 

48. 

44 


.900 
.050 
200 
.375 
.250 
.  850 
.900 
.750 
.850 
.700 


.800 

.750 

.750 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


.870 

.660 

.909 

1.050 

1.101 


Automobile — Transport, 

metropolitan  area - 

Bakery: 

Bread  and  cake  routemen. 

Cracker - 

Yeast - 

Food  product . 

Roll,  doughnut  and  pastry 
-Beer: 

Brewery  and  distributor.. 

Helpcrs . --- . . 

Building: 

Construction: 

Dump  truck: 

7  cu.  yard:  (level)--- 

7  and  less  than  8  cu. 

yards . 

8  cu.  yards  and  over. 


.880 


1.092 


1.250 


.890 

.820 

.880 


per 

week 


40 

40 


.770  40 


.875 

.825 

.890 

.770 


40 

40 

40 

40 


.720  40 

.920  48 


.8701  48 
.840  48 


.940 

.920 

.940 

.832 


.956 


48 

48 

40 

48 


44 


51 

.8001 

51 

51 

.700 

51 

40 

.900 

40 

40 

.900 

48 

40 

1  050 

48 

40 

1 . 200 

48 

40 

1.375 

48 

40 

1.250 

48 

40 

.850 

48 

40 

.900 

40 

40 

.700 

40 

40 

.850 

40 

40 

.650 

40 

48 

.800 

56 

48 

.750 

56 

40 

.700 

40 

51 

.800 

5> 

40 

.600  40 

60 

.750;  60 

60 

.900  60 

44 

.91’ 

44 

48 

.80 

0  48 

60 


. 850  48 

. 865  52 

1.000:  48 
.S33;  54 


1.190  40 

.920,  40 


City  and  classification 


July  1.  1946  July  1,  1945 
Rate 


Hours  Rate  Hours 


per 

hour 


St.  Louis,  M o.- 
Con. 


40 


1.750  40 

2. 000 I  40 


Building — Continued 
Material: 

Agitator  or  mixer: 

3]/2  cu.  yards  or  less 
Over3H  cu.  yards.. 
Dry  batch  truck: 

3 'A  cu.  yards  orless.. 
Over  VA  cu.  yards.. 
Flat-bed  or  open  truck: 

8  tons  and  under - 

Over  8  tons _ 

Lumber _ _ 

Tractor  and  trailer 

truck.. - 

Ross  carrier _ 

Cheese _ 

Coal _ _ 

Commission  house - 

Helpers - 

Department  store - 

Big  trucks... - 

Helpers  (junior).... . 

Combination  drivers — 
Furniture  and  bulk.. 


$1,080 

1.230 


1.000 

1.210 


1.000 

1.210 

.915 


.945 

1.000 

1.118 

.900 

.870 

.770 

.958 

.979 

.625 


per 

week 


per  :  per 
hour  I  week 


40 

40 


40  - 
40 


40 

40 

45 


1.042 


Helpers - - - j 


Fish— Special  delivery - !  -784 


Fixture _ '  '2® 


45 

45 

48 

48 

40 

40 

48 

48 

48 


66 

1.000 

1.100 

1.020 


.920 


.958 

1.083 

.883 


1.000 

1.083 

1.125 

.958 

.917 

.792 

1.219 


.647 

.963 

.704 


1.092  60 

. 850  48 

. 865  52 

1.000.  48 
.833;  54 


1.080i  40 
.835  40 


1.250  40 


1 . 750  40 

2.000:  40 


Helpers 

Flower — Wholesale - 

Furniture _ 

Helpers _ _ 

General — Freight: 

Local . . 

Transfer: 

34  ton  to  5  tons - 

5  tons  and  over - 

Helpers - 

Tractor: 

}4  ton  to  5  tons - 

5  tons  and  over.._. 

Grocery— -Chain  store - 

Helpers - 

Ice _ 

Helpers - 

Ice  cream — Route  foremen 
Laundry: 

Cleaning  and  dyeing: 

Relay  drivers - 

Overall  (utility  drivers). 

Towel  supply-- . 

Mattress — Wholesale -  l.lius 

Meat: 

poultry . 

Packing  house - 

Milk: 

Route  foremen  — 

Relief  route  riders. - 

Tractor  or  tank  drivers. .. 

Relay  drivers . . 

Moving - 

Helpers  - ------- 

Long  distance  loading 

and  unloading) - 

V  aus — Over-t  he-road: 

First  6  months - 

7  to  12  months - 

'  After  1  year - 

Newspaper: 

Day - - - 

Helpers - 

Night - 

Oil  and  gasoline - 

Transport.. . . 

Service  stations - 

Road  oil - 

Railway  express . . 

Helpers - 


(8 

48 

51 

48 

48 

40 

44 

44 


48 


48 

48 

48 


48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

54 


48 

50 

50 

44 


.780 

1.118 


1.219 
1.091 
1  119 
1.083' 
.950 
.9001 


900 


.583 

.667 

.750 


1.000 
1.000 
1.100 
1.330 
1  330 
1.430 
.900 
1.177 
.989 


*1.060 

40 

1.210 

40 

1.000 

40 

1 .2101 

40 

1.000 

40 

1  210 

40 

.845 

45 

.870 

45 

.958 

48 

.760 

48 

.770 

40 

.670 

40 

.792 

48 

.8131 

48 

.474 

48 

.875, 

48 

.833 

48 

.729 

48 

.667 

48 

.938! 

48 

.865, 

48 

00 

o 

48 

1.000 

48 

.852 

48 

.792 

48 

.667 

48 

1.107 

54 

.647 

48 

.80C 

50 

.701 

50 

.906 

48 

.718 

1  40 

.958 

48 

1.028 

54 

.91’ 

54 

.99' 

48 

.95 

48 

.95 

t  45 

.901 

3;  45 

.90 

o 

0  60  j 

o 

0  ..... 

. 

8  .82 

8  4S 

8  6( 

19  48 

8  9 

l!  48 

0  11 

>51  40 

0  1.2 
in 

3  40 

10  -9 

JO  40 

14  .9 

91  44 

14  .8 

05  44 
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City  and  classification 


nto  haulers: 

City . . 

Road _ 

ikery: 


Yeast _ 

er _ 

Helpers _ 

lilding: 

Construction: 

Under  6  cu.  yards. 

6  to  8  cu.yards _ 

8  to  16  cu.  yards. . 


Hauling: 

Concrete _ 

Heavy: 

Winch _ 

Helpers _ 

laterial: 

Concrete  blocks _ 

Sand  and  gravel _ 

Lumber _ 

Plumbing  supply — 
Wholesale _ 


ese  (after  1  year)., 

I— Retail . . 

tory: 

greement  A — Ge 
manufacturing. 
Helpers _ 


gas - 

ist _ 

titure . . 

elpers _ 

:rai— Freight: 
>cal  transfer... 

Helpers _ 

'er-the-road _ 


and 


ckage  delivery _ 

Helpers _ 

eel  machinery 
heavy  hauling.. 

Helpers _ 

ery: 

lolesale _ 

Helpers _ 

tail. . . ” 

ware — Wholesafe. 


tail _ _ 

lolesale _ 

•earn — Special  delivery, 
dry  and  dry  cleaning.  _ 
:et  and  produce _ 

Ipers . _ 


jking  house,  country 

Irivers . 


•s^ge  (sales  under 

>,500  lb.) _ 

—Depot  delivery  and 

upply . . . 

paper  and  magazine _ 

intry  drivers _ 

it-shift  drivers . 

pers _ 

d  gasoline: 

cement  A— Fuel  oil.. 

lelpers . 

eement  B: 

Oder  2,100  gal . 

100  gal.  ana  over _ 


1.020 

.970 

.970 

.920 

.770 


.970  48 


.867 

1.015 

.855 

.900 

.970 

.920 

1.223 

1.230 

1.063 


48 

48 

40 

40 

48 


54 

40 

40 

48 

40 

40 

40 

48 

48 


.950 

.900 

.900 

.850 

.700 

.900 

.790 

.888 

.840 

.900 

.900 

.850 

1.063 

1.028 


48 

48 

40 

40 

48 

48 

54 

40 

48 

48 

40 

40 

40 

48 


.979 

48 

.880 

48 

1 

.100 

45 

.940 

48 

1 

.150 

45 

.990 

48 

1 

150 

45 

.990 

48 

1 

100 

45 

1 

020 

48 

.950 

48 

920 

48 

.850 

48 

1 

109 

40 

.900 

40 

1 

133 

40 

.920 

40 

July  1,  194( 

July  1,  1945 

Rat 

c  Hour 

s  Rate 

Hours 

per 

per 

per 

per 

hour 

weeli 

hour 

week 

0  48 

$0.90 

3  48 

0  48 

.91 

48 

....  .67 

60 

67< 

60 

...  .90 

1  40 

.82, 

40 

48 

.  976 

48 

40 

1.076 

40 

40 

1.005 

40 

...  1.150 

48 

1.000 

48 

...  1.301 

48 

1.150 

48 

...  1.401 

48 

1.250 

48 

r..  1.500 

48 

1.350 

48 

n._  1.050 

48 

.900 

48 

c-.  1.020 

48 

.950 

48 

48 

1.000 

48 

48 

1.000 

48 

..  1.470 

48 

.950 

48 

..  .970 

48 

.900 

48 

..  1.020 

48 

.950 

48  o 

40 

.900 

40  G 

48 

.900 

48 

n)  .886 

48 

.731 

48 

..  .810 

40 

.730 

40  M 

..  1.020 

1 

48 

.950 

48  M 

..  .970 

40 

.900 

48 

40 

.850 

48 

44 

48 

.575 

48  m 

48 

.900 

48  M 

48 

.850 

48 

.  .970 

48 

.900 

48 

48 

.850 

48 

-  1.020 

54 

.970 

54 

-  .970 

48 

.920 

48 

.  .970 

48 

.900 

48  Oil 

.  .920 

48 

.850 

48  'n 

City  and  classification 


St.  Paul,  Minn.— 
Con. 

Oil  and  gasoline — 
Continued 

Agreement  C  (after  1 
„  year) . 


Helpers. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Bakery . . 

General— Freight: 

Local  cartage: 

tons . . 

2  tons . . . ~~~~ 

3-axle  trucks . """"" 

Less  than  6  months’ 

experience.  . . 

Short  lines: 

Agreement  A . . 

Agreement  B . 

Pick-up  and  delivery: 

Agreement  A . 

Agreement  B . 

Grocery — Warehouse: 

Agreement  A . 

Agreement  B— Chain 

store _ _ 

Country _ _ 

Meat — Packing  house: 
Agreement  A: 

First  year _ 

After  1  year _ 

Agreement  B: 

First  year _ 

After  1  year _ 

Mine  and  smelter  supply. 
Moving  and  storage: 

Local  van: 

First  year _ 

After  1  year _ 

Helpers . 

Long  distance  van: 

First  year . 


Tank  transport . 

Package  or  flat-rack” 
equipment  operators. 

P  aper — W  arehouse _ 

Produce  and  fruit— Ware¬ 
house _ _ 

Railway  express . 

Warehouse: 

First  6  months . 

After  6  months...”" 


San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Beer: 

Agreement  A . ___ 

Special  delivery..!” 

Helpers . . 

Agreement  B: 

Route . . 

Other _ 

Helpers _ 

General— Freight: 

Local . . 

Helpers . ” 

Over-the-road — 

Transport _ 

Peddle  run _ 

Moving— Furniture:"” 
Drivers  and  helpers  .... 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Armored  cars _ 

Automotive  parts  and 
accessories _ 


July  1,  194 

6  July  1,  1945 

Rat 

e  Hou 

rs  Ra 

e  Hours 

per 

pe 

pe 

per 

hou 

r  wee 

k  hou 

r  week 

$1.12 

3  40 

$0.91 

’3  40 

.97 

0  40 

.96 

0  40 

.92 

0  40 

.8£ 

0  40 

1.17 

7  44 

.99 

2  44 

1.00 

0  48 

1.00 

0  48 

.95 

J  48 

.82 

0  48 

1.00 

)  48 

.87 

0  48 

1.05 

i  48 

.92 

0  48 

.  87C 

48 

.946 

48 

.896 

48 

.  94C 

60 

.  85( 

60 

.925 

48 

.  825 

48 

.925 

48 

.756 

48 

.900 

40 

.800 

40 

.900 

40 

.800 

40 

1.000 

48 

.900 

48 

1.060 

40 

.800 

40 

1.210 

40 

1.000 

40 

1.035 

40 

.123 

40 

.800 

40 

.750 

40 

.000 

48 

.920 

48 

.050 

48 

.920 

48 

.960 

48 

.830 

48 

.100 

1.020 

.150 

1.020 

.420 

40 

1.200 

40 

.140 

40 

.965 

40 

.900 

40 

.750 

40 

.800 

40 

.800 

40 

156 

44 

.971 

44 

.870 

48 

950 

48 

.820 

48 

060 

40 

1.060 

40 

003 

40 

1.003 

40 

773 

40 

.773 

40 

980 

40 

.980 

40 

890 

40 

.890 

40 

690 

40 

.690 

40 

770 

54 

.650 

54 

720 

54 

.520 

54 

000  .. 

.900 

wo .. 

.850 

520 

54 

.620 

54 

)00 

40  .. 

471 

40 

.842 

40 
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Table  9.— Hourly  wage  rates  and  weekly  hours  of  union  motortruck  drivers 
and  helpers,  by  cities,  July  1,  19U6  and  July  1,  1945 — Con. 


City  and  classification 


San  Francisco,  Calif, 
— Con. 


Bakery _ r - 

Transport  drivers— Night 

Feeder  trucks - 

Yeast. . . . 

Student  drivers  (first 

60  days) - - 

Special  delivery: 

First  60  days - 

After  60  days - 

Beer _ 

Helpers _ 

Building: 

Construction: 

Pick-up  and  flat  trucks. 
Water  and  oil  trucks— 

Winch  trucks _ 

Excavating  and  dump 
trucks: 

2  cu.  yards  or  less.. 

3  cu.  yards - 

4  to  6  cu.  yards - 

6  to  8  cu.  yards - 

8  cu.  yards  and  over. 

Concrete-mixer  trucks: 

2  cu.  yards  or  less — 

3  cu.  yards - 

4  cu. yards - 

5  cu.  yards - 

6  cu.  yards - 

Material: 

Less  than  4  cu.yards 

4  to  6  cu.  yards - 

6  to  8  cu.  yards - 

8  cu.  yards  and  over. 
Ross  lumber  carrier... 

Butter  and  egg - 

Supervisors _ 

Special  delivery . 

Commission  market  (after  1 

year) _ 

Helpers _ 

Fish  (less  than  2,500  lb. 

capacity) - 

Food  specialty: 

Candy: 

First  60  days . . 

3  to  12  months - 

After  1  year - 

Cheese _ 

First  3  months - 

Special  delivery . . 

Coffee.... . . 

Potato  chips: 

First  60  days — 

3  to  12  months.. 

After  1  year - 

M  iscellaneous — Standard 

Brands - 

Fruit: 

Agreement  A — Retail.. 
Agreement  B: 

Starting  at  8  a.m . - 

Starting  before  8  a.m.. 

Furniture _ 

Helpers - - - -. - 

Garage  and  service  station: 

Motorcycle  drivers . . 

Public  garages — Tow  cars 
Motor-car  dealers — Tow 

cars - 

General: 

Under  2,500  lb... . 

2.500  to  4,5001b . — 

4.500  to  6.500  lb— . 

6.500  to  15,500  lb - 

15.500  to  20,500  lb . 

Over  20,500  lb . -— 


*1  250 
1.281 
1.406 
1.323 
1.333 


July  1,  1946 


Rate 

per 

hour 


Hours 

per 

week 


Fill 

.889 
1.000 
1  450 
1.375 


1.150 

1.225 

1.295 


1.150 
1.150 
1  263 
1  375 
1.725 

1.344 

1.419 

1.500 

1.545 

1.581 

1.281 
1  406 
1.500 
1.875 
1.500 
1.279 
1.330 
1.125 

1.500 

1.225 

1.188 


1.250 
1.375 
1  500 
1.444 
1.222 
1.056 
1.333 

1.250 

1.375 

1.500 

1.222 

1.333 


45 


July  1,  1945 


Rate 

per 

hour 


SI. 000 
1.131 
1.194 
1.173 
1.089 


1.265 

1.208 


.125 

.125 

.200 


.969 

1.031 


Hours 

per 

week 


40 


45 


.987 


1.095 


1.125 

1.176 

.882 

1.125 

1.125 

.938 


.875 

1.125 

1*089 

.817 

.962 

1.000 

1.000 

1.250 

I*  022 

1.089 


40 


40 


48 


1.000 

48 

.792 

1.375 

40 

1.188 

1.438 

40 

1.250 

1.438 

47 

1.250 

1.375 

47 

1.188 

1.125 

40 

.835 

1.125 

48 

.908 

1.225 

40 

.919 

1.188 

40 

.938 

1.250 

40 

1.000 

1.313 

40 

1.063 

1.375 

40 

1.125 

1.437 

40 

1.188 

1.5001  40 

1  1.250 

City  and  classification 


45 

45 


48 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 
— Con. 

General — Continued 
Motorcycle: 

Under  A  ton _ 

'A  ton  and  over _ 

Boom  truck _ 

Freight — Highway: 

Long  runs _ 

Short  runs _ 

Parcel  delivery  and 

furniture _ 

Motorcycle _ 

Helpers: 

Bulk . 

Package _ 

Ice: 

Retail _ _ 

Wholesale — Drivers  and 

helpers _ 

Ice  cream: 

Special  delivery - 

Transport  trailers _ 

Meat: 

Wholesale: 

Small  trucks _ 

Large  trucks _ 

Truck  with  helper _ 

Retail: 

First  year . . 

After  1  year.... - 

Combination  drivers 

and  cutters _ 

Jobbers _ 

Butcher _ 

Poultry — Wholesale: 

Under  2  tons _ 

2  tons  and  over - 

Milk... - - 

Relief _ 

Highway - - - 

Truck  and  trailer - 

Newspaper: 

Day _ 

Night. - 

Magazine - - 


drivers - 

Printing  and  publishing: 

Agreement  A - 

Agreement  B - 

Motorcycle - 

Railway  express: 

1  ton - - -— 

2  tons  and  coin  trucks. 

3  tons _ — . 

Money  guard  drivers. - 
Helpers _ 

Refuse _ 

Rendering - 

Helpers _ 

Soft  drink - 

Helpers— - 

Special  delivery - 

Shipping  drivers - 

Water: 

Distilled - 

Filter _ 


July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate 

Tours  1 

Rate  | 

Jours 

per 

per 

per  1 

per 

hour 

week 

hour 

week 

SI  125 

40 

$0. 875 

45K 

1.188 

40 

.938 

45K 

1.500 

40 

1  250 

45K 

1  385 

60 

1.200 

60 

1.250 

60 

1.075 

60 

1.350 

48 

1.006 

48 

1.200 

48 

.934 

48 

.975 

48 

.695 

48 

.750 

48 

.551 

48 

1.200 

40 

1.079 

48 

1.250 

40 

1.079 

48 

1.350 

40 

1.088 

46 

1.563 

40 

1.150 

48 

1.150 

40 

.871 

40 

1.275 

40 

980 

40 

1.394 

40 

1.041 

40 

1.063 

40 

.666 

49 

1.063 

40 

.771 

49 

1.250 

40 

.901 

49 

1.350 

40 

.959 

49 

1.468 

40 

1.266 

45 

1.350 

40 

:  1.000 

48 

1.500 

40 

1.063 

48 

1.279 

45 

1.125 

45 

1.381 

45 

1.187 

45 

_  1.355 

45 

1.138 

45 

.  1  432 

.45 

1.202 

45 

.  1.594 

40 

!  1.256 

40 

.  1,681 

40 

!  1.281 

40 

.  1.500 

40 

1.194 

40 

.  1.200 

48 

.934 

48 

1  \2l 

40 

.  i.  12, 

40 

1  1.006 

40 

.  i.oa 

40 

.863 

40 

.  1.26 

44 

1  1.0SC 

44 

.  1.29 

2  44 

1.10 

44 

..  1.34 

5  44 

1.16 

i  44 

-  1.21 

7  44 

1.03 

44 

..  1.07 

1  44 

.88 

44 

..  1.0C 

0  40 

1  0» 

J  40 

..  1.06 

6  45 

.94 

a  45 

..  1  01 

5  45 

.89 

7  45 

..  1.2C 

9  48 

1.12 

5  48 

..  1.1c 

9  4S 

1.00 

0  48 

..  1.21 

9  48 

!  l.oi 

0  48 

-  1.2" 

1  48 

1.12 

5  48 

...  1.2 

)9  40 

|  1.2G 

9  40 

...  1.2 

19  40 

1.0S 

>S  40 

Scranton,  Pa. 


Bakery  i 

Transfer  and  transport.. 

40  Helpers _ 

Cooky - - — 

454<  Beer - - — 

45X  Helpers - ------ 

45K  Distributor — Keg  beer . 

45  >A  Helpers - - -  . 

45Fi  Building  construction: 

45 A  !l  Concrete-mixer  trucks - 1 


.825 

650 

.880 

.963 

.888 

1.259 

1.150 


,750|  44 


.825 

650 

.730 

963 

.888 

1.100 

1.025 

.7501 
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TABLE  9-  Httsmss?  **-» 


City  and  classification 


July  1,  1946 


Rate 

per 

hour 


Scranton,  Pa. — Con. 

Butter,  eggs,  and  produce.  _ 
Candy  and  tobacco — 

Wholesale _ 

Department  store — Package 

delivery _ _ 

Fish  and  sea  food . . 

Furniture _ _ _ 

Helpers _ 

General: 

Freight: 

Road _ 

City _ 

Peddle  run _ 

Helpers _ 

Drayage — Local  transfer. 

Helpers _ 

Riggers . . . . 

Hide  and  tallow 

Milk:  . 

Under  3  tons _ 

3  tons  and  over _ 

Foremen . . 

Tank: 

Semitrailers — City _ 

6-wheel  unit — Road... 

Newspaper _ 

Produce . ”111! 

Railway  express . 

Part-time  drivers _ 


Seattle,  Wash. 

Armored  ear _ 

Automobile  supply _ 

Baggage _  - 

Bakery: 

Special  delivery _ 

Crackers: 

2 K  tons  or  less _ 

^  Over  2x/2  tons . 

Beer . . . 

Helpers _ ~~~~~ 

Building: 

Construction: 

Pick-up  trucks.. . 

Cement  haulers _ 

Dump  trucks: 

5  yards  or  less . 

6  to  12  yards _ 

13  to  20  yards _ 

Over  20  yards . ~~ 

Koering  dumpsters.. 

Material _ 

Sand,  gravel,  and  con¬ 
crete  hauling _ 

Over  3  yards.. . 

Flat  or  warehouse 

trucks . . 

oal: 

1  to  5  tons _ 

Over  5  tons  and  semi- 

trucks... . 

rug  Motorcycle  drivers 

Wtory: 

Day _ 

Night.. 

tod.  distri  butor —  Retai  1  _ 
future  and  parcel 

delivery _ 

lrage — Motorcycle _ 

ntral: 

Drayage  for  hire: 

Furniture _ 

Helpers 

Under  1,500  lb  -IIIII' 


$0,750 

.700 

.977 

.833 

1.011 

.955 


.980 

.770 

.810 

.720 

.950 

.825 

.825 

.950 

.833 

.958 

1.083 

1.006 
.833 
1  044 
.813 
1.086 
1.112 


Hours 

per 

week 


1.050 

1.175 

1.219 

1.302 

1.375 

1.425 

1.413 

1.338 


1.400 

1.650 

1.500 

1.700 

1.850 

2.000 

1.700 

1.500 


40 

40 

44 

48 

44 

44 


60 

48 

48 

48 

50 

50 

50 

40 

48 

48 

48 


July  1,  1945 


Rate 

per 

hour 


$0. 655 

.700 

.781 

.573 

.833 

.781 


.900 

.770 

.810 

.720 

.825 

.700 

.825 

.730 

.736 

.87 

.898 


Hours 

per 

week 


40 

40 

44 

44 


40 

40 

48 

48 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


1.006 

.833 

.870 

.664 

.901 

.927 


.683 

.950 

1.063 

1.198 

1.150 
1.200 
1 . 250 
1.175 


1.100 

1.250 

1.350 

1.550 

1.625 

1.850 

1.550 

1.200 


60 

48 

48 

48 

54 

54 

54 

50 

48 

48 

54 


40 

40 

44 

44 


48 

40 

48 

48 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


1.551 

40 

1.40C 

40 

1.701 

40 

1.40C 

40 

1.250 

40 

1.219 

48 

1.125 

48 

1.345 

48 

1.250 

48 

1.175 

48 

.950 

48 

1.475 

40 

1.295 

40 

1.535 

40 

1.355 

40 

1.500 

40 

1.375 

40 

1.219 

48 

1.000 

48 

1.175 

40 

.950 

40 

1.219 

48 

1.063 

48 

1.156 

48 

1.000 

48 

1.094 

48 

.938 

48 

1.125 

48 

.969 

48 

1.156 

48 

1.000 

48 

1.188 

48 

1.031 

48 

1.219 

48 

1.063 

48 

July  1,  1945 


City  and  classification 


Seattle,  Wash. — Con. 

General — Continued 
Drayage  for  hire — Con. 

Over  5  tons _ 

Helpers _ ” 

Freight: 

1  nder  125  miles: 

Under  4  tons _ 

4  to  6  tons _ 

6  to  8  tons _ 

Over  8  tons _ 

Trailer  or  semitrailer.. 
Over  125  miles: 

Under  4  tons.... 

4  to  6  tons. _ 

6  to  8  tons _ 

8  to  10  tons _ 

Over  10  tons . . . 

Trailer  or  semitrailer... 

Local  pick-up  delivery _ 

Private  carriers: 

Under  X  ton _ 

X  to  1  ton _ 

1  to  2K  tons _ 

2L4  to  4  tons _ _ _ 

4  to  5  tons  _ 

Over  5  tons  and  semi¬ 
trailers _ 

Helpers _ 

Grocery— Retail  (after  1 

year) _ 

Ice: 

Retail _ 

Wholesale _ 

Ice  cream _ 

Meat — Packing  house: 

5  tons  and  under _ 

5  to  7  tons — 6  wheels. 

Milk _ 

Relief  drivers _ 

Other  dairy  products _ 

Newspaper: 

Day _ 

Night _ 

Over-the-road _ 

Oil  and  gasoline — After  1 

year _ 

Fuel  oil _ ~~~~ 

Bulk — Intracity _ 

Railway  express _ 

Helpers _ 

Sort  drink — Retail _ 

Tobacco— Retail _ " 


1.075 


1.375 

1.325 

1.388 

1.188 

1.313 

1.500 

1.375 

1.438 

1.500 


South  Bend,  Ind. 

Bakery — Biscuit: 

Agreement  A _ 

Agreement  B _ " 

Over-the-road _ 

Agreement  C _ ’ 

Over-the-road _ 

Agreement  D__ . ~" 

Building: 

Construction: 

Dump  trucks: 

to  2  tons _ 

2  to  3  tons _ 

3  to  5  tons _ 

Material: 

Plumbing  supplies... 

Coal . 

Helpers  and  yardmen..." 

Department  store _ 

Helpers . . 

Factory: 

Agreement  A . I  1.215 

Agreement  B . .  1  210 

Agreement  C _ .  920! 


1.222 
1.380 
1.250 
1  253 
1.102 
1.375 
1.500 


.900 

.900 

.900 

.900 

.900 

.900 


1.150 
1  250 
1.350 

1.1001 
1.150 
1.050 
1  000 
.900 


>0  48 

$1.0 

14  48 

14  48 

.9 

58  48 

6  48 

1  0( 

>0  48 

8  43 

1  or 

1  48 

9  48 

l.Of 

3  48 

0  48 

1.0! 

4  48 

1  48 

1.12 

5  48 

8  48 

1.03 

1  48 

9  48 

1.06 

3  48 

0  48 

1.09 

4  48 

1  48 

1.12 

5  48 

4  48 

I. If 

8  48 

6  48 

1.25 

0  48 

6  48 

1.00 

0  48 

3  40 

1.05 

0  40 

40 

1.07 

40 

40 

1.12 

40 

40 

1.15 

40 

40 

1.201 

40 

40 

1.23$ 

40 

40 

1.051 

40 

40 

.765 

49 

48 

1.050 

48 

40 

1  090 

40 

40 

1.125 

48 

40 

1.125 

40 

40 

1.189 

40 

48 

.900 

48 

48 

1 . 250 

48 

40 

1.375 

40 

40 

1.063 

40 

40 

1.125 

40 

40 

1.188 

40 

40 

1.036 

40 

48 

1.175 

48 

48 

1.100 

44 

1.068 

44 

44 

.917 

44 

40 

1 . 088 

40 

40 

1.375 

40 

48 

.850 

48 

48 

.729 

48 

48 

.833 

48 

48 

.825 

50 

48 

.850 

50 

48 

.825 

48 

40 

1.000 

40 

40 

:.  100 

40 

40 

1.200 

40 

40 

.850 

40 

40 

.000 

44 

40 

.900 

44 

48 

.850 

48 

48 

.750 

48 

40  1 

.030 

40 

40 

.995 

40 

40 

.800l 

40 

Tartf  9 _ Hourly  waqe  rates  and  weekly  hours  of  union  motortruck  drivers 

and  helpers',  by  cities,  July  1,  19U6  and  July  1,  1945 — Con. 


City  and  classification 


July  1,  1946 


Rate 

per 

hour 


South  Bend,  Ind. — 
Con. 

Furniture: 

Agreement  A - 

Agreement  B _ 

Helpers _ _ 

G  eneral — F  reight : 

City  pick-up  and  delivery. 
Local  (75-mile  radius)  and 

peddle  run - 

Hauling: 

Contract _ 

Helpers _ 

Car  bodies _ 

Miscellaneous: 

First  30  days - 

1  to  6  months - 

After  6  months - 

Grocery — W  arehouse - 

Meat: 

Agreement  A — Packing— 

Helpers _ _ 

Agreement  B: 

City . 

Country - 

Milk . . 

Relief  drivers . . 

Oil  and  gasoline: 

First  6  months - 

7  to  12  months - 

13  to  18  months . --- 

After  18  months - 

Paper — W  arehouse — . 

Railway  express.. - . 

Foreman _ 

Part-time  drivers - 

Whisky - 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Beer - 

Helpers . . . 

Building — Construction: 
Flat-bed  service  and  sup¬ 
ply  truck _ 

Dump  truck: 

5  yd. and  under - 

5  to  8  yd  . . . 

Over  8  yd . . 

Transit— Mixer  trucks. . . 
Lumber  carrier  and 

buggymobile - 

General— Freight: 

125  miles  or  under: 

Under  4  tons . 

4  to  6  tons - - 

6  to  8  tons - 

Over  8  tons. . . 

Truck  and  trailer,  or 

tractor  and  semi¬ 
trailer.. — 
Over  125  miles: 

Under  4  tons . . 

4  to  6  tons - 

6  to  8  tons - - 

8  to  10  tons - 

Over  10  tons . . 

Truck  or  tractor  and 

semitractor - 

Freight  and  transfer - 

Winch  truck — Heavy 

duty - 

Furniture . . . 

Pick-up  and  delivery— 

Helpers - 

Partsmen - - - 

Railway  express - 

Money  drivers - 


SO. 950 
1.000 
.900 

1.000 


Hours 

per 

week 


54 


1  000  54 


.950 

.850 

1.320 


1.000;  48 
1.100  48 

1.250 
1  000 

1.000 
.770 


1.000 

1.152 

.937 

1.120 

1.018 
1  052 
1.120 
1.188 
1  000 
1.102 
1.156 
1.177 
1  100 


July  1,  1945 


Rate 

per 

hour 


Hours 

per 

week 


$0,870  48 

. 750  48 

.650  48 

.850  54 

.870  60 

.850  !  48 
.750'  48 
1.070  40 


.950 

.900 

.750 

.900 

.950 

.625 

.979 


.892 

.949 

1.010 

.950 

.917 

.971 

.992 

.950 


40 


City  and  classification 


July  1,  1946  July  1,  1945 


Rate 

per 

hour 


1.413 

40 

1.138 

40 

1.338 

40 

1.038 

40 

1.150 

40 

1.000 

40 

1.250 

40 

1.100 

40 

1.450 

40 

1.250 

40 

1.600 

40 

1.400 

40 

1.450 

40 

1.250 

40 

1.450 

40 

1.250 

40 

1  156 

48 

1.000 

48 

1.118 

48 

1.031 

48 

1.219 

48 

1.063 

48 

1.250 

48 

1.094 

48 

1.281 

48 

1.250 

48 

1.188 

48 

1.031 

48 

1.219 

48 

1.063 

48 

1.250 

48 

1.094 

48 

1.281 

48 

1.125 

48 

1.344 

48 

1.188 

48 

1.40f 

48 

1.25C 

48 

1.17C 

45 

1.00C 

45 

1.21* 

45 

1.05C 

45 

1.11 

45 

.95 

45 

1.09 

45 

.92 

45 

1.01 

45 

.85 

45 

1.09 

40 

.80 

45 

1.157  44 

.97 

44 

1.1641  44 

.97 

9  44 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Bakery — Transport _ SO. 

Helpers _ 

Beer — Distributor _  1  • 

Helpers _ ; - 

Building  construction: 

Transit— Mixer  trucks _ 

Fuel — OU,  coal,  etc _ 

Helpers _ 

Furniture: 

Agreement  A - 

Helpers _ 

Agreement  B - 

Helpers _ 

General: 

5  tons  and  under - 

Over  5  tons _ 

Helpers _ 

Road  drivers - 

Grocery — Chain  store - 

Helpers _ 

Railway  express - 

Soft  drinks _ 

Helpers _ 


Tampa,  Fla. 

Bakery — Relay  drivers - 

Beer — Transport  drivers. 

Helpers _ 

Railway  express - 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Air  reduction - 

Armored  car... - 

Bakery — Biscuit: 

Agreement  A - 

Agreement  B - 

Agreement  C - 

Beer _ 

Helpers _ 

Permit-card  helpers - 

Over-the-road: 

Single  bottom - 

Double  bottom - 

Tandem  bottom - 

Building: 

Agreement  A  (truck  not 
for  hire): 

Building  supply - 

Concrete-mixer  truck— 
Semidump  and  excava¬ 
ting  grader - 

Agreement  B  (truck  for 

hire) _ 

Concrete-mixer  truck— 
Excavating  and  grad¬ 
ing — 

Lumber _ 

Helpers _ 

Coal _ 

Helpers _ 

Department  store: 

Furniture — New - 

Helpers - 

Package  drivers - 

Helpers _ 

Factory: 

Agreement  A  (gloves) - 

Agreement  B  (glass) - 

Factory  yard . — 

Agreement  C  (auto  parts) 

First  30  days - 

After  30  days - 

Agreement  D - 

Agreement  E _ 


Hours  Rate 
per  per 
week  hour 


903 
799 
000 
875 

950 
910 
810 

960  48 

841]  48 
960  48 

841  48 

920  48 

950 !  48 
870 ;  48 
000  48 

000  48 

875  48 

166  44 

850  40 

. 750  40 


Hours 

per 

week 


.600 

.975 

.500 

1.152 


1.080 

.900 

1.095 

1.000 

1.000 

1.294 

1.111 

1.005 

1.050 

1.180 

1.120 


1.150 
1  250 

1.200 

950 

1.050 

1.000 

1.150 

1.100 

.950 

.900 

.955 

.905 

.925 

.660 

1.0SO 

1.220 

1.140 

1.130 

1.200 

1 .  .’41) 
1.214 


| $0,833  48 

.729  48 

1.000  48 

.875  48 

' 

.950  48 

. 890  48 

. 790  48 

.767  51 

. 654  51 

. 815  48 

.708  48 

.870  48 

.900  48 

. 820  48 

.950  48 

1.000  48 

. 875  48 

.981  44 

.800  40 

.700  40 


.600  40 

.900  40 

.450  40 

.967  44 


.970  48 

.900  40 


.951 

.935 

.854 

1.064 

.891 


.805  40 


.970 

1.103 


.950  48 

1.050  48 

48  I  1.000  48 

.950  50 

1 . 050  54 

1.000  50 

950  40 

.900  40 

.950  40 

.900!  40 

.930  48 

.880  48 

.900  48 

.635  48 

.946  40 

1.013  40 

.913  40 

.950 |  40 
1.000  40 

1.0601  40 
.8951  40 


40 


Table  ^.-Hourly  wye  rates  and  weekly  hours  of  union  motortruck  driver , 


City  and  classification 


Toledo.  Ohio — Con. 


General — Cartage. 
Helpers _ 


Grocery: 

Wholesale: 

Agreement  A _ 

Agreement  B _ 

Agreement  C: 

Less  than  3  months. 

3  to  6  months _ 

After  6  months _ 

Agreement  D— Chain 
store: 

Country _ 

City _ _ 

Helpers _ _ 

Agreement  E — Chain 
store: 

Country _ 

City . . 

Helpers _ 

x: 

First  30  days _ 

2  to  4  months _ 

After  4  months _ 

*  cream _ 

Hauling _ 

on  and  metal _ 

sundry: 

Towel  supply  (after  12 

weeks) _ 

Industrial _ 

oat _ 

ilk — Special  delivery  and 

supply  truck _ 

oving— Vans: 

Local _ 

Helpers _ 

Long  distance _ 

Helpers _ 

ewspaper: 

Agreement  A _ 

Agreement  B _ 

1  and  gasoline: 

Agreement  A  (petroleum). 
Agreement  B  (tank 
truck): 

First  year _ 

Second  year _ 

After  2  years _ 

oduce _ 

ulway  express _ 

ibacco,  candy,  and  cigar¬ 
ettes — Wholesale _ 


Washington,  D.  C. 

aiding: 

Construction: 

Dump  trucks: 

2  tons  and  under. ... 

2  to  6  tons . . 

Over  6  tons _ 

Dumpster  or  tractor 

I  pull _ _ 

Euclid  bottom  dump 
(11  to  17  yards)... 
Concrete-mixer  trucks. 
Material: 

Drivers _ 

Helpers _ _ 

Extra  drivers . . 

Helpers _ 

Lumber . . 

Helpers _ _ 

nee — Wholesale _ 

Helpers _ 


July  1,  194 

6  July  1,  1945 

Rat 

e  Hou 

rs  Rat 

e  Hours 

pei 

per 

per 

per 

hou 

r  wee 

k  hou 

r  week 

-Li.it 

K)  48 

$0.9; 

0  48 

0  48 

.90 

0  48 

-  1.25 

0  48 

1.10 

0  48 

-  1.02 

0  40 

.86 

5  40 

1.02 

0  40 

.87 

5  40 

.98 

48 

.74 

5  48 

1.05 

48 

.84 

48 

1.13 

48 

.93 

48 

1  .lit 

48 

.  97C 

48 

1.11C 

48 

.920 

48  r 

.97(1 

48 

.870 

48  C 

1.120 

48 

.970 

48 

1.100 

48 

.950 

48 

.970 

48 

.900 

48 

.850 

40 

.750 

40 

.900 

40 

.800 

40 

1.000 

40 

.850 

40 

1.150 

40 

.925 

40 

.900 

40 

.800 

40 

.875 

40 

.825 

40 

.885 

48 

.740 

.850 

44 

.800 

44  Ic 

1 . 138 

40 

1.150 

40 

.925 

40 

1.150 

48 

1.000 

48 

1.100 

48 

.950 

48 

1.100 

60 

.950 

60 

1.050 

60 

.900 

60 

1.125 

40 

.963 

40  Ici 

.950 

40 

.900 

40 

M 

1.050 

40 

1.000 

60 

1.028 

40 

.871 

40 

1  062 

40 

.900 

40 

1.120 

40 

.949 

40 

.950 

40 

.880 

40 

1.156 

44 

.971 

44 

1.050 

40 

.875 

40  Mi 

Ne 

l 

1.000 

40 

.850 

40  * 

1.000 

40 

.900 

40 

1.250 

40 

1.000 

40 

1.250 

40 

1.000 

40  Ra 

1.250 

40 

1.250 

40 

1.000 

42  y2 

1.000 

42  H 

.938 

44 

.868 

44  Bu 

.827 

44 

.757 

44  J 

.960 

44 

.890 

44  C 

.830 

44 

.760 

44  Gei 

.900 

44 

.800 

44  I 

.800 

44 

.700 

44 

.750 

48 

.667 

48  1 

48 

.594 

48 

City  and  classification 


July  1,  1946 


Washington,  I).  C. — 
Con. 

General: 

Storage  and  moving: 

Agreement  A _ 

Helpers _ 

Agreement  B _ 

Helpers _ 

Extra  drivers _ 

Helpers _ 

Freight: 

Regular  drivers _ 

Helpers _ 

Extra  drivers _ 

Helpers _ 


Agreement  A _ 

Helpers _ 

Trailer  trucks _ 

Agreement  B _ 

Helpers _ 

Trailer  trade _ 

Meat  trucks _ 

Trailer  trucks. 
Extra  drivers. . 

Road . . 

Agreement  C: 

Regular _ 

Helpers _ 

Extra _ 

Helpers _ 


Agreement  A: 
Route  foremen.. 
Driver  salesmen. 

Helpers _ 

Agreement  B: 

Coal  and  ice.... 
Transfer — Ice... 
Route  foremen— 
Coal  drivers _ 


Ice... 


Helpers. 


Agreement  A. 


Agreement  A. 

Helpers _ 

Agreement  B . 
Helpers _ 


First  year _ 

2  to  4  years . 

5  years  and  over. 
Trailer  truck _ 


Wichita,  Kang. 


^  Rick-up  and  delivery. 

'ransfer  and  storage _ 

Furniture _ 


$0,900 

.817 

.890 

.830 

.920 

.860 

.890 

.790 

.940 

.825 

.973 

.825 

1.018 

.970 

.840 

1.010 

1.120 

1.160 

1.179 

1.080 

.875 

.729 

.930 

.810 


July  1,  1945 


Rate 

per 

hour 


1.000 

.900 

.700 

1.000 

.900 

1.100 

.800 

1.176 

.971 

1.110 

1.000 

.850 

.755 

.640 

.900 

.825 

.850 

1.171 

.796 

1.275 

.775 

.675 

.725 

.750 

.825 

1.204 


.750 

.850 


.750 

.700 

.750 


48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

48 

48 

48 

48 


48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

51 

51 

40 

40 

40 

48 

48 

48 

48 

40 

48 

48 

48 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

44 


48 

48 


54 

40 

40 


Hours 

per 

week 


$0,808 

.763 

.808 

.763 

.840 

.790 

.825 

.710 


48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 


.875  48 

.775  48 


.871 

.735 

.913 

.871 

.735 

.913 

1.017 

1.056 

1.038 

.975 


48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

4S 


.940 

.820 

.560 

.852 

.821 

.967 

.675 

.889 

.694 

.950 

.800 

.750 

.755 
.640 
.  875 
.710 
.700 

1.021 

.646 

1.125 

.675 

.523 

.568 

.591 

.725 

1.019 


.750 

.850 


.750 

.700 

.750 


48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

54 

54 

40 

40 

40 

48 

48 

48 

48 

40 

48 

48 

48 

40 

44 

44 

44 

40 

44 


48 

48 


54 

40 

40 


41 


Table  9.— Hourly  wage  rates  and  weekly  hours  of  union  motortruck  drivers 


City  and  classification 


Wichita,  Kans.- 
Con. 

Grocery — Chain  store: 
Agreement  A  (after  6 

months) _ 

Agreement  B  (after  6 

months) _ 

Railway  express - 


Worcester,  Mass. 


Bakery: 

Transport: 

Under  5  tons - 

5  tons  and  over... 

Helpers _ 

Beer.. _ 

Helpers _ 

Temporary  helpers.. 
Department  store: 

Parcel _ _ 

Furniture _ 

Helpers _ 

General: 

Freight: 

5  tons  and  under . 

Over  5  tons - 

Helpers _ 


Grocery — Wholesale: 

1  ton  and  under - 

Over  1  ton _ : 

Helpers _ 

3-axle  trucks _ 

Liquor — Wholesale-  - . 

Helpers _ 

Milk — Transport _ 

Railway  express - 


York,  Pa. 


Bakery — Supply- 

Beer _ — — 

T  ractor-trailer. 
Helpers . 


Building  construction: 


Service  truck _ 

Transit— Mixer  truck— 


and  winch  truck - 

Furniture — Local - 

Helpers _ 

General: 

Common  and  contract 
carriers: 

Local _ _ _ 

Helpers - 


Moving  and  storage: 

Household - 

Helpers - 


July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate 

lours 

Rate 

•fours 

per 

per 

per 

per 

hour 

week 

hour 

week 

N 

SO . 900 

48 

50.850 

48  B 

.900 

48 

.850 

54 

1.129 

44 

.943 

44 

B 

.863 

48 

.793 

48 

.903 

48 

.833 

48 

.704 

54 

.650 

54 

1.188 

40 

1.038 

40 

1.113 

40 

.963 

40 

.  1.013 

40 

.913 

40  I 

.  .938 

48 

.792 

48  I 

.979 

48 

.833 

48 

.833 

48 

.708 

48 

.920 

48 

.870 

48 

.  .950 

48 

.900 

48 

.  .870 

48 

.820 

43 

.  1.000 

48 

.950 

48 

.800 

40 

.720 

40 

.  .850 

40 

.770 

40 

.  .710 

40 

.630 

40 

.910 

40 

.830 

40 

.  1.00C 

40 

.830 

40 

.900 

40 

.730 

40 

.983 

48 

.983 

48 

1.166 

44 

.981 

44 

.760 

44 

.760 

44 

1  130 

40 

1  9.2( 

40 

q  8(1 

40 

g.  .980 

40 

.855 

40 

k.  1.000 

40 

.750 

48 

QSf 

40 

1.12* 

r 

1  1  J5f 

40 

40 

..  .770 

48 

.  75C 

48 

..  .710 

48 

.  69C 

48 

..  .77 

)  48 

.  75( 

48 

.71 

1  48 

,69( 

48 

8 

..  .84 

3  48 

.83 

48 

..  .85 

.80 

0  48 

11  48 

O  O 

ac 

48 

48 

City  and  classification 


July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate 

Hours 

Rate 

Hours 

per 

per 

per 

per 

hour 

week 

hour 

week 

York,  Pa.— Con. 


Continued 

Over-the-road. 


Youngstown,  Ohio 


Wholesale: 

Special  delivery - 

Long  distance _ 

Retail — Over-the-road — 

Biscuit _ 

Yeast: 

First  6  months _ 

6  months  to  3  years - 

3  years  and  over - 


Feeder  truck. 


Construction. 

Supply - 

Plumbing _ 


Helpers: 

Appliance  and  heavy 

items - 

Furniture  and  heavy 

paper. _ 

Package  drivers - 

Helpers _ 


Helpers. 


*0.950 

1.102 


.833 

.920 

.920 

1.000 

.911 

1.016 

1.12 

1.090 

1.050 

1.050 

1.000 

1.050 

1.000 

1.050 


1.050 

.900 

1.000 

.700 

1.000 

.850 


Freight— Local  pick-up 

and  delivery - 

Over-the-road _ 

Transfer _ 

Cylinder _ 

Helpers _ 

Grocery _ 

Wholesale _ 

Helpers _ 

Transport _ 

Helpers _ 

Laundry— Towel  supply.. 

Meat — Packing  house - 

Milk—. - - 

Transport — Over-the- 

road _ 

Helpers _ 

Moving _ 

Helpers _ 

Oil  and  gasoline: 

First  year - 

After  1  year - 

Produce: 

Agreement  A - 

Helpers 


1.050 
1.050 
1.190 
1.140 
.  9S0 
1.030 
.960 
.800 
1.050 
.920 
.833 
1.160 
1.030 


*0.917 


1.080 

.980 

1.000 

.950 

1.076 

1.137 

.960 

.810 


Agreement  B -  1.116 


Railway  express - 1  1  156  44 


48 

44 


48 

48 

40 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48^ 
48  K 

40 

54 

48 

54 

48 


48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 


57 

60 

44 

44 

44 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

40 

54 

54 

54 

48 

48 

40 

40 

40 

40 

48 


44 


.645  48 

.900  48 

.8001  40 
.900  48 


48 

48 

48 


.839 
.945 
1.055 

.970  . . 

.930  . . 

.850  40 

.850  54 

.900  48 

. 850  54 

.950  48 


.950 

.800 

.900 

.600 

.900 

.750 


.950 

.970 

1.090 

1.050 

.890 

.925 

.925 

.750 

.950 

.820 

.677 

.900 

.950 

.950 

.800 

1.000 

.950 

.978 

1.036 

.850 

.750 

.938 

.97 


48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 


57 

60 

44 

44 

44 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

40 

54 

54 

54 

48 

48 

40 

40 

40 

40 

48 

44 
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UNION  SCALES  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS 
IN  THE  PRINTING  TRADES 


Bulletin  No.  912  of  the 

United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


Union  Wages  and  Hours  in  the  Printing  Trades, 

July  1,  1946 

Summary 

Union  wage  rates  for  all  printing  trades  workers  averaged  $1.58 
an  hour  on  July  1,  1946.  Practically  all  of  the  organized  tradesmen 
had  received  substantial  wage  increases  since  VJ-day,  averaging 
7  percent.  The  average  for  day  shift  newspaper  workers  on  July 
’  1946  ($1.69)  was  lo  percent  higher  than  that  for  day  shift 
book  and  job  workers  ($1.49).  Photoengravers  recorded  the  high¬ 
est  averages  for  both  branches  of  the  industry  ($1.97  in  book  and 
lob  shops  and  $2.06  an  hour  on  newspapers).  Bindery  women  had 

ITS  ayerage  in  the  comme™al  branch  (81  cents)  and  mail- 
iis  liad  the  lowest  newspaper  average  ($1.47). 

The  straight-time  workweek  averaged  38.3  hours  for  book  and 

ob  workers  and  37.5  hours  for  newspaper  workers.  There  was  a 

substantial  reduction  in  straight-time  weekly  hours  during  the 

'ear  for  the  job  workers,  and  a  slight  reduction  for  newspaper 
porkers.  ^  ^ 

Almost  all  printing  trades  workers  received  time  and  a  half  as 
e  initial  overtime  rate.  Double  time  rates  were  provided  for  93 
ercent  of  the  members  in  the  book  and  job  branch  for  work  per- 
ormed  on  Sunday  or  the  seventh  consecutive  day,  and  for  51  per- 

mt  of  the  newspaper  workers  for  nonscheduled  work  on  those 

ays. 

Over  half  of  all  the  printing  trades  workers  studied  were  cov- 

•ed  by  union  agreements  that  called  for  2  weeks  of  paid  vacation 
tei  1  year  of  service. 


Introduction 

Th!S  study  was  based  on  union  wage  scales  effective  July  1 
4b,  in  1 5  cities  (ranging  in  size  from  40,000  to  over  1,000  000)’ 
1  covered  11  book  and  job  and  8  newspaper  occupations.1’  The 

r  — ~  =5= 

kers  in  the  commercial  branch.  "ewspaper  branch  and  190.700 


(1) 
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union  scales  studied  were  the  minimum  wage  rates  and  maximum 
number  of  hours  agreed  upon  through  collective  bargaining  be¬ 
tween  employers  or  their  associations  and  trade-unions.  Rates  m 
excess  of  the  agreed  minima  are  paid  to  some  workers  by  reason 
of  seniority,  special  skills,  or  for  personal  or  other  reasons.  Such 
rates  were  not  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  report.  The  various 
averages  presented  are  based  on  effective  union  scales  weighted 
by  the  number  of  members  working  at  each  specific  wage  late. 
Collective  bargaining  contracts  are  on  file  covering  over  88  per¬ 
cent  of  the  workers  included  in  this  study. 


Union  Hourly  Wage  Rates 


TREND  OF  UNION  WAGE  RATES 


Indicative  of  the  upward  wage  trend  since  VJ-day  was  the  17 
percent  increase  (about  23  cents  an  hour)  in  the  average  rates 
of  union  printing  trades  workers  in  75  cities  between  July  1,  1945, 
and  July  1,  1946.  The  percentage  increase  for  newspaper  workers 
was  just  slightly  less  than  that  for  book  and  job  (16  compared 
to  18  percent) .  However,  in  money  terms,  average  rates  of  union 
newspaper  workers  improved  by  approximately  25  cents  an  hour 

and  commercial  workers  22  cents. 

The  wage  rate  index  for  all  printing  trades  workers  rose  more 
during  the  1945-46  period  than  in  any  other  single  year  since 
1919-20,  when  it  showed  an  increase  of  over  28  percent  or  abou 
18  cents  an  hour.  Between  1918  and  1919,  a  period  after  World 
War  I  that  may  be  compared  with  the  current  period,  rates  foi 
printing  trades  workers  increased  about  22  percent  or  11  cents 

an  hour. 


TREND  IN  INDIVIDUAL  TRADES 

During  the  period  between  July  1,  1945,  and  July  1,  1946,  th 
wage  rate  index  of  every  trade  included  in  the  survey  rose  con 
siderably.  The  greatest  increases  registered  (22  percent)  wer 
reported  for  the  bindery  women  in  the  book  and  job  branch  an 
for  mailers  in  the  newspaper  branch  (14  cents  and  27  cents  rt 
spectively).  The  smallest  percentage  increase  reported  (14  pei 
cent,  23  cents),  covered  the  electrotypers  in  the  book  and  jc 

branch 

Union  wage  scales  for  individual  trades  in  both  branches  < 
the  industry  have  shown  a  consistent  upward  trend  since 
establishment  of  the  index  series,  with  the  exception  of  a  sh|. 
drop  in  the  early  1920’s  and  a  serious  dip  between  19o-  and  193- 
Bindery  women  and  mailers,  who  had  the  lowest  base  rates,  show 
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Table  1.  Indexes  of  union  hourly  m ,gge  rates  in  all  printing  trades,  1907-46 


Year 

Indexes  (1939  =  100)  of  hourly 

wage  rates 

. lyut-qo 

Indexes  (1939  =  100)  of  hourly 
"  age  rates 

Year 

All 

printing 

Book 
and  job 

News¬ 

paper 

All 

printing 

Book 
and  job 

News- 

907.. 

27.0 

29.9 

32.1 

33  .8 

34  .7 

35.3 
36.0 

36.8 

36.9 
37  .5 
38.8 
43 .0 
53 .0 

69.1 

76.1 

76 .4 

79.4 
82.7 

83.5 
85.4 

35 .3 

908.. 

1927.. 

87  .5 
88.7 
89.9 

91.5 

92.1 

91 .2 
86.1 

88.5 
90.4 
93.0 
96.0 

99.2 
100.0 
100.9 
102.0 
106.4 
109  .3 
112.2 
113.7 
133  .7 

86 .3 

909.. 

v ) 

37.2 

1928... 

910.... 

38.8 

1929... 

88.5 

911 _ 

\  ) 

40.1 

1930 _ 

90 .0 

912.... 

40  .7 

1931... 

90.9 

913.... 

41 .4 

1932.... 

91 .2 

114.... 

42.3 

1933 _ 

91 .0 

915 _ 

42.7 

1934.... 

85.1 

116.... 

43 .0 

1935.... 

86.2 

117 . 

43.2 

1936 _ 

91 .5 

48 _ 

44.3 

1937.... 

92.8 

19 _ 

53.1 

08.1 

46.4 

1938.... 

99.1 

96 .3 

20. 

56  .0 

1939 . 

98  .8 

21... 

68 .5 

1940.... 

100  .0 

22... 

74.5 

1941... 

102.2 

23.. 

75.2 

1942... 

103.6 

76.0 

1943.... 

108.1 

25.. 

80.6 

1944... 

113.1 

112.6 

26... 

82.0 

1945 _ 

115.1 

83.8 

1946.... 

116.7 

Combined  data  for 

_ _ _ 

_ 

135.5 

years  1UU/-1U  not  available. 

Table  2. — Indexes  of 


union  hourly  ^age  rates  in  each  printing  trade,  1907  to  1946 
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Table  2.— Indexes  of  union  hourly  wage  rates  in  each  printing  trade,  190 7  to  1946 

Continued 

[1939=100] 

BOOK  AND  JOB 


Year 

Bind¬ 

ery 

women 

Book 

bind¬ 

ers 

Com¬ 

posi¬ 

tors, 

hand 

Elec¬ 

tro- 

typers 

Ma¬ 

chine 

oper¬ 

ators 

Ma¬ 

chine 

tenders 

(ma¬ 

chin¬ 

ists) 

Mail¬ 

ers 

Photo- 
en- 
gr  av¬ 
ers 

Press 

assist¬ 

ants 

and 

feeders 

Press¬ 

men, 

cylin¬ 

der 

Press¬ 

men, 

platen 

92.6 

— 

92  .0 

92  .8 

93  .8 

94  .4 
97  .0 
99  .7 
100 .0 
100.7 
101.6 
106  .4 
109  .5 
110.3 
111.6 
129 .9 

93  .9 
96.7 

99 .6 
100.0 
101.1 
101.9 

106.6 
109.8 
112.3 
114.0 
130  .4 

95 .6 

89 .9 

93.1 

91.9 

1936  _ _ 

94.5 
99  .4 
100 .0 

100 .7 

101.7 

107.8 
111.2 
113.7 

115.2 

139.2 

96.4 
99.3 

100.0 

100.6 

101 .4 

106 .4 
109  .4 
110.9 
112.1 
131 .2 

96.2 

99.1 
100.0 
100.6 
101.6 

106 .5 
109.9 
111.7 

113.1 

133.5 

1937  _ 

94  .0 

94.6 

96.3 

95 .0 

VO  .o 

1938  . . . 

98.6 

98.1 

99  .5 

99 .3 

100  .0 

100.0 

1939  . . 

100  .0 

100 .0 

100 .0 

100 .0 

1940  _ 

100.5 

100  .5 

101 .7 

100.2 

101 .2 
103  .0 
103 .5 

1941  _ 

102.7 

102  .0 

103  .2 

102  .3 

1942 

108  .8 

107  .3 

107 .0 

104 .1 

1943  _ _ 

112.1 

111.3 

110.0 

107 .0 

1944  . . 

117.7 

112.9 

113.5 

109  .4 

111.3 

1945  _ 

120.1 

113.6 

114.8 

111  .6 

110  .0 
140.1 

1946  . . 

146.2 

136.0 

134.1 

127 .2 

NEWSPAPER 


Year 

Composi¬ 

tors, 

hand 

Machine 

operators 

Machine 

tenders 

(machin¬ 

ists) 

Mailers 

Photo- 

engravers 

Press¬ 

men, 

web 

presses  1 

Stereo- 

typers 

1907  _ 

1908  _ 

35 .5 

37 .4 

39  .4 

36 .2 

37  .8 

39  .0 

34.1 

36 .2 
37.8 
39.0 
39  .3 
39  .8 
40.7 

37.9 

39 .9 

41.2 

42 .2 

42 .; 

43 .1 

45.1 

1910  _ 

1911  - - 

1912  _ 

41  .1 
41.9 
42.8 

40  .2 
40.5 

41 .3 

45 .0 
45 .3 
45.6 
45  .9 

— 

1913 - - - 

43  .5 

42  .0 

-  1 

41 .0 

46.' 

1914.... - - 

44  .0 

42  .4 

41.2 

462 

1915  _ _ 

44  .2 

42  .8 

1916 _ 

43  .0 

46.0 

36.3 

41 .5 

46. 

45.5 

46.5 
48.8 
61  .9 
76  .4 

79  .7 

80  .4 

80.6 
85  .2 

37 .9 
41 .0 
48 .3 

55.7 

65 .9 
69 .0 

68 .8 
71.6 

42  .3 

47. 

1917 _ _ 

44  .3 

49. 

1918 - - - 

47  .5 

45  .8 

56.1 

56. 

1919 _ 

57.1 
69  .4 

55  .7 

69  .4 

68. 

1920 - - - 

69  .1 

74 .3 

79. 

1921 - - - 

75 .7 

73  .5 

70 .5 

78 

1922 - - - - 

77 .4 

75.5 

71.4 

80 

1923 _ _ _ — 

78.1 

76.3 

79 .4 

82 

1924  _ 

82  .3 

80 .9 

1925 _ _ 

82.4 

82  .9 
82.1 
86  .8 
88.8 
90 .7 
91 .4 

91 .6 
91.0 

84.6 

85.7 

74.5 

83.0 

84 

84  .8 

80.1 

81.2 

84 .5 
84.9 
86 .2 

87.1 

88.1 

81 .5 

83.0 

85 

1926 _ 

84  .5 

87 .3 

86 

1927 _ _ 

87  .7 

86 .3 

89 .2 

86 

1928 _ 

89 .3 

89  .5 

89 .5 

91 

1929 . . . 

90  .8 
91 .7 

90  .5 

91 .1 

91 

1930 _ 

91 .2 

91 .6 

92 

1931 _ 

91 .7 

91 .3 

92.8 

91 

1932 _ 

90 .8 

90 .7 

86 .8 

86 

1933  _ 

84  .8 

84  .8 
85.9 

87 .0 

87 

1934  _ 

86.1 

1935 _ 

91.7 

91.6 

93.1 

97.1 

91 .5 

89  .4 

91 .8 

91 

93  .2 
97.2 
99  .5 
100.0 

101.9 
103.1 

107 .9 
112.4 

91.6 

92 .3 

9: 

1936  _ 

93  .3 

96 .7 
99  .3 
100.0 

103.1 
107  .2 
114.3 

120.1 

121.9 

123 .9 

150 .9 

95.3 

97.9 

100.0 

102.4 

103.9 
107  .9 

113.2 
116.1 

117.9 

139 .2 

95 

9f 

1937  _ 

97.3 

1938  _ 

99  .3 

99 .3 

100 .0 
101.1 

KN 

1939  _ _ 

100  .0 

100.0 

10! 

1940  . . . . 

102.1 

101.9 

10 

1941  _ 

103  .4 

102 .9 

103.6 

10 

1942  . . . 

107 .7 

107 .3 

11 

1943  _ _ 

112.4 

111.5 

11& 

1944  . . . 

114.5 

114.0 

114.9 

11! 

1945 

116.0 

115.2 

116.3 
133 .7 

13i) 

1946 - - 

132  .5 

132 .4 

_ _  - 

1  Includes  pressmen-in-charge. 
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the  highest  percentage  increase  since  1939  (46  percent  or  25 

oeb Vlr CentS  f0r  b00k  and 

Photoengravers,  who^had^he^ghest  bt^/rates.^ho^ed  the  small 
centeTn  the^e  TTm  S“!f  1939  <2?  percent  "Presenting  42 

paper  brlnch)  '  '  PerCent  °r  43  in  the  »*»- 


CHANGES  IN  UNION  WAGE  RATES  BETWEEN  ,945  AND  ,946 

ancMobM1™8”  0rganized  Printil'«  trades  workers-book 
and  job  99  pel  cent,  newspapers  96  percent— received  wage  in 

a  St"?  thn  yeai’’  T1'e  l>>rgeSt  S’ngle  bloc  of  members  (over 
a  thiid)  legistered  gams  of  from  15  to  20  percent.  About  one-fifth 

of  the  workers  received  wage  increases  of  10  to  15  percent  and 

another  fifth  20  to  25  percent.  In  sharp  contrast,  the  preceding 

ercenfof  theP  book  *  d^T  h  1945)  revea]ed  that  »"]y  ^ 
pei cent  ot  the  book  and  job  workers  and  39  percent  of  tho  no,m 

paper  workers  received  increases  during  the  l"  period “Ttt 

Percent  ™to  imp‘”'‘  of  as  much  as  10 

In  the  book  and  job  branch,  the  trades  reporting  the  largest 
n7bThlP  Proportions  benefiting  by  increases  of  25  per®  n 
ind  over  were  those  with  the  lower  general  wage  averages  hind 
ay  women  (49.4  percent  of  the  members)  mailfrs  |»(|S  ‘ 

■ress  assistants  and  feeders  (28  3  peicenri  At  l  ^  fn  K 
f  every  four  bindery  women,  ^^^0^1^^ 

hine  opeiators,  mailers,  press  assistants  and  feeders  and  niaten 

erSC”trXStweth  ^  advances  of  15  Percent  or  better.  Con- 
y,  trades  with  averages  consistently  in  the  higher  1pvp1<j 

uch  as  photoengravers,  electrotypers,  machine  tenders  and  cylin’ 
tinj^b^g^ris  of^ess  thanbl^Cpercent'a^°nS  membe*  sblP  bene- 

d  night  shift  photoengravers  and  stereotypers 
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Table  3.— Extent  of  changes  in  union  wage  rates  and  percent  of  members  affected 
by  increases.  July  1,  1945,  to  July  1,  1946 


Trade 


All  printing  trades. 


Book  and  job . . . 

Bindery  women.. . 

Bookbinders - - 

Compositors,  hand. . . 

Electrotypers - 

Machine  operators -  — 

Machine  tenders  (machinists) . 

Mailers - - - 

Photoengravers.. . . 

Press  assistants  and  feeders... 

Pressmen,  cylinder - 

Pressmen,  platen . — 


Newspapers . . . 

Day  work - 

Night  work. - - 

Compositors,  hand: 

Day  work - 

Night  work - 

Machine  operators: 

Day  work - 

Night  work - .  -  - 

Machine  tenders  (machinists) : 

Day  work . . . 

Night  work - 

Mailers: 

Day  work - 

Night  work . . 

Photoengravers: 

Day  work - 

Night  work - - 

Pressmen  (journeymen) : 

Day  work . . 

Night  work - - 

Pressmen-in-charge: 

Day  work  _ 

Night  work... - - 

Stereotypers: 

Day  work 

Night  work - 


Percent  of 
members 
affected  by 
union  wage 
rate  changes 

1 

Ur 

No 

In- 

change  c 

rease  p 
c 

2.0 

98  .0 

1.0 

99 .0 

.6 

99 .4  . 

.5 

99.5  . 

.4 

99.6  . 

.  2.8 

97  .2 

.4 

99.6 

4  8 

95.2  . 

.9  1 

99.1  . 

.  4  .8 

95.2 

.3 

99.7 

.5 

99.5 

1.1 

98  .9 

4.1 

95  .9 

4  .1 

95.9 

..  4.1 

95  .9 

__  6.5 

93  .5 

..  6.1 

93  .9 

..  6.3 

93  .7 

..  6.4 

93  .6 

.  4  .6 

95.4 

7.1 

92  .9 

.8 

99  .2 

1 .1 

98  .9 

11 .1 

88 .9 

10.3 

89  .7 

.6 

99  .4 

.4 

99.6 

.  1 .3 

98  .7 

.8 

99  .2 

1.0 

99 .0 

.9 

99.1 

Percent  of  union  members  receiving 
increases  of  — 


5 

and 

under 

10 

per¬ 

cent 


0.7 


7.2 


4.3 

.4 


4.6 

.1 

.7 

.8 

.6 

1.0 

.3 

1.4 

.3 

1.8 

.4 

1.2 

.2 


1.5 

.4 


6.2 
10 .0 

2.5 

4.3 

8.4 
4.1 

12.0 

7.3 
20  .7 

1  .9 

3.7 

3.6 

9.3 

9.8 


10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

and 

and 

and 

and 

inder 

jnder 

inder 

inder 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

per- 

per- 

per- 

per- 

per- 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

19.4 

36 .5 

18.8 

9 .5 

4.8 

17  .7 

42  .3 

15.2 

10.5 

4.8 

19.3 

15  .3 

33.1 

13.1 

20.8 

41.1 

14  .4 

7.2 

11 .7 

15.9 

68.5 

7.7 

1.9 

1.3 

44  .2 

36.4 

3.2 

.2 

12.6 

75.0 

4.9 

1 .8 

.8 

24.6 

48.7 

6.1 

3.1 

.7 

12.2 

3.4 

56  .4 

6.7 

3.8 

28.4 

9.2 

23  .2 

4.8 

12.7 

37  .3 

19.4 

20 .3 

6.6 

23.7 

45  .9 

19.8 

4.9 

.5 

19.4 

36 .5 

30.8 

6.1 

1.2 

22  .8 

24.6 

26.2 

7.3 

4.8 

28.4 

19.9 

23.7 

8.3 

4  .6 

17.4 

28.9 

28.6 

6.5 

5  .0 

43  .7 

17.8 

14.9 

4.9 

.2 

17.7 

30 .7 

22 .7 

9.4 

.9 

35.2 

15.5 

20  .0 

9.8 

.4 

17.5 

33  .2 

21.4 

10 .3 

.9 

33 .0 

19.0 

15.8 

18.0 

.2 

33 .3 

14.7 

24  .5 

9.4 

.7 

6.6 

15.4 

35 .2 

6.5 

24.6 

11.5 

5.5 

60.6 

.8 

17.9 

4  13.9 

36.8 

28.7 

.6 

6  23.0 

47.9 

6.3 

2 .5 

1  21 .7 

20 .2 

35 .2 

12 .3 

4.7 

5  17.5 

31.4 

33  .8 

2.3 

8.9 

2  24.6 

17.2 

19.9 

14.9 

4.7 

2  9.6 

30.2 

17.5 

8  .5 

.2 

0  25.5 

31.9 

16.4 

5.1 

4  .f 

0  23.2 

46.3 

11.9 

5.4 

2.1 

35 

per¬ 

cent 

and 

over 


1.1 


1 .5 
3.2 

1 .8 


9.3 

4.3 

1.4 
.3 
.5 

.3 

.2 

.4 


1.3 


9.8 

.1 


registered  gains  of  15  to  20  percent.  The  most  substantial  mem¬ 
bership  group  recording  increases  of  20  to  25  percent  were  mai  - 
ers,  pressmen,  and  day  shift  photoengravers.  Newspaper  photo¬ 
engravers  reported  the  highest  proportion  of  members  with  nc 
change  in  wage  rates  from  that  of  last  July  1  (  ay  s  l 
percent,  night  10.3). 

POST  SURVEY  RATE  CHANGES 

Limited  data  available  indicate  that  many  rate  increases  hav 
become  effective  in  the  printing  industry  since  July  1,  194b. 
particular  significance  in  the  book  and  job  branch  i\eie  gams  c 


aboiit  40  cents  an  hour  for  typographical  workers  in  New  York 
and  Chicago  both  important  centers  of  the  industry  Other  in 
creases  ranging  from  10  to  67  cents  an  hour  were  reported  for 

33  cyhi:br 

several  cities  for  bookbinders  and  mailers  ‘ndieated  m 

aivrd -vF0  -  a 

respectively.  Dallas  sStypIrTlere  tec.^enJof'al/cen1'™1'’ 

varying 

se\eiai  cities  toi  photoengravers  and  mailers. 


A\ERACE  HOURLY  WAGE  RATES,  JULY  l,  19*6 

Cnion  printing  trades  workers  averae-ed  <Ki  rs  „„  u  •  ,1 

ro  cities  surveyed  on  July  1, 

'teTokanffh  "'alab0Ut  13  PC,'Cent  hi^r  tba"  “ 

sght^shift  newspaper  workTrs £  A~T  f°r 

igher  than  for  the  day  shift  ($1  Isi  Rat  r  u  °  percent 
•  i  ,  Ucty  i5niIT;  Rates  for  night  shift  hnnt- 

nd  job  workers  were  not  tabulated,  but  workers  on  regular  ni  At 

tuft  generally  received  about  $5  more  per  40  or  "7l/*i  , 

'an  day  shift  workers.  07'4-hour  week 

1  50etohS2f  Tn  “til  Pk  nt,ing  tl  adeS  workers  had  rates  ranging  from 

embers ^receivedT ft-cun  S^t  W  T"  ‘  th“ 
reen  SI  80  and  S2  Tth  ?  and  3  fifth  had  rates  be¬ 

tween  SI  50  and  SI  70  ’Je"sPaper  branch,  a  fourth  received 

'een  $!  70  and  $1  90  O  T ’  7  ^  an°the1'  f°Urth  aa™ed  be- 

■s  had  rate a of  0f,the  b°°k  and  Job  "'ork- 

wspaper branch  '  C°mPami  With  26  percent  in  the 

om  SO  8Tf„01hindaiVidUal  tradeS  in  the  commercial  branch  varied 
$>0.81  for  bindery  women  to  $1  Q7  *  %cUiea 

If  of  all  bindery  women  received  , els  tLn  80  TenT^' 
gligible  proportion  received  over  Sun  rin  tf  7  “d  °nly  a 
«he  Photoengravers  received  less' than  moYnd  a  sAslS 


number  earned  over  $2.  Electrotypers  with  the  second  highest 
average  ($1.87)  in  the  book  and  job  branch  reported  over  50  per¬ 
cent  of  their  membership  with  rates  of  $2.10  and  over.  The  lowest 
individual  rate  reported  (40  cents  an  hour)  was  for  platen  press 
assistants  in  Sari  Antonio  and  the  highest  ($2.37)  was  for  the 
first  position  on  a  10-color  perfecting  process  press  m  Chicago. 

In  the  newspaper  branch,  photoengravers  also  had  the  highest 
average  ($2.06)  while  mailers  had  the  lowest  ($1.47) .  One-quarter 
of  the  machine  tenders  (machinists)  in  the  day  group  had  rates 
in  excess  of  $2  and  in  the  night  group  more  than  two-fifths  had 
rates  of  $2.10  and  over.  Other  trades  with  substantial  proportions 
of  their  night  shift  membership  receiving  rates  of  $2.00  or  more 
were  hand  compositors  (45.8  percent),  machine  operators  (46.3), 
photoengravers  (76.2),  pressmen  (34.8),  pressmen-in-chaige 
(60.3),  and  stereotypers  (32.6).  The  lowest  individual  rate  found 
in  the  newspaper  branch  (70  cents)  was  for  group  A  bench  mail¬ 
ers  in  Portland,  Maine.  The  highest  ($3.11)  was  received  by  hand 
compositors  and  machine  operators  on  the  night  shift  of  Hebrew 
text  newspapers  in  New  York  City. 


NIGHT  RATE  DIFFERENTIALS  IN  NEWSPAPER  TRADES 


Union  agreements  for  the  newspaper  printing  trades  in  the  75 
cities  surveyed  provided  an  average  differential  of  14  cents  an 
hour  in  favor  of  night  workers.2  Pressmen-in-charge  indicated 
the  highest  average  differential  (20.6  cents  an  hour)  while  the 
lowest  (about  11  cents)  was  reported  for  members  of  the  typo¬ 


graphical  union. 

Among  the  individual  trades,  all  except  typographical  machine 
tenders  (machinists),  mailers,  and  photoengravers  had  some  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  members  with  differentials  of  30  cents  or  more 
an  hour.  Journeymen  pressmen  had  23  percent  and  pressmen-in- 
charge  17.3  percent  in  this  category.  The  greatest  difference  be¬ 
tween  day  and  night  scales  (77.8  cents)  was  found  in  the  Hebiev 
publishing  field  in  New  York  City  where  hand  compositors  and 
machine  operators  had  the  same  daily  rate  for  a  night  shift  ol 
414  hours  and  a  day  shift  of  6  hours.  Night  rates  for  stereotypes 
in  "Newark  were  52  cents  an  hour  above  day  rates  and  in  New 
York  City  46  cents,  resulting  from  shorter  hours  worked  for  the 
same  daily  scale.  In  Chicago,  stereotypers  on  foreign  language 
dailies  had  a  night  differential  of  42.6  cents  due  to  a  shorter  work 
week  plus  higher  night  scales.  The  lowest  differential  betv  een  da. 
and  night  work  (2  cents)  was  reported  for  stereotypers  in  Mobik 


2  These  higher  rates,  however,  do  not  necessarily  mean  that  average  earnings  of  the  mg 
shift  workers  were  greater  since  this  differential  is  often  the  result  of  night  workers  rece.vo 
the  same  daily  or  weekly  scale  as  day  workers,  but  for  fewer  hours  of  work. 
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differences  in  wage  rates  by  city  and  region 

Average  wage  rates  of  union  printing-trades  workers  were  pro¬ 
gressively  higher  according  to  size  of  city;  in  almost  all  cases 
highest  averages  being  recorded  for  the  largest  city  size  groups 
In  the  book  and  job  branch,  a  differential  of  almost  28  cents  an 

500  000P1  ^00  000ltieSkOf  °Ver  1  n°0’000  P°pillation  cities  of 
n  a  k  ’  \  TaS  m  the  newsPaPer  branch  the  largest 
diffeiential  16.5  cents)  existed  between  cities  of  250,000-500  000 

"  Tn  rpu,ation-  Chica«° ^  ~ 

age  of  ?1.72m  the  book  and  job  branch  and  New  York  with  an 

In  thfnfh  in  the  newspaper  branch  led  all  cities  in  group  I 
bi  the  other  four  city  size  groups  in  the  book  and  job  branch  San 
Franc, sco  ($1.53),  Seattle  ($1.65),  Salt  Lake  City  ($*50),' and 


book  and  job1 


City  and  population  group 


iroup  I  (1,000,000  and  over)- 

Chicago,  Ill _ 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Average  for  group  I 
Los  Angeles,  Calif 
Detroit,  Mich  ... 
Philadelphia,  Pa 

iroup  II  (500,000  to  1,000,000): 
San  Francisco,  Calif 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Pittsburgh,  Pa... 

Average  for  group  II 
Buffalo,  N.  Y 
Boston,  Mass  . 

Milwaukee,  VVis 
St.  Louis,  Mo.. 

Baltimore,  Md _ 

Washington,  D.  C 


roup  III  (250,000  to  500,000)- 
Seattle,  Wash.. 

Portland,  Orcg._ 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Newark,  N.  J._ . 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Houston.  Tex _ 

Toledo,  Ohio _ ’ 

Denver,  Colo. ..I".’' 
Rochester,  N.Y.. 

Atlanta,  Ga 
Providence,  R.  I 
Average  for  group  III 
Dallas,  Tex... 

Kansas  City,  Mo 
New  Orleans,  La.. 
Birmingham,  Ala 
Minneapolis,  Mi 
Louisville,  Ky._ 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

San  Antonio,  Tex... 

St.  Paul,  Minn 


City  and  population  group 


Group  IV  (100,000  to  250,000)- 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Dayton,  Ohio... 

Norfolk,  Va . ..I 

Worcester,  Mass.,!!””’ 

Omaha,  Nebr _ 

South  Bend.  Ind.."”! . 

Spokane,  Wash  . . 

Erie,  Pa _ ” 

Jacksonville,  Fla.. . 

Peoria,  Ill . . "II” 

Rock  Island  (Ill.)  district * 
New  Haven,  Conn.. 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

Reading,  Pa . 

Average  for  group  I  F.I.. 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklalll 

Charlotte,  N.  C _ 

Tampa,  Fla _ III”” 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich _ 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Springfield,  Mass.. 

Scranton,  Pa _ 

Duluth,  Minn... 

Wichita,  Kans _ 

.  Richmond,  Va _ 

Nashville,  Tenn 
Group  V  (40,000  to  lOb.OOoT:”' 

El  Paso,  Tex _ 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Madison,  Wis _ 

Charleston,  W.Va._ 

Phoenix,  Ariz _ 

Jackson,  Miss _ 

Average  for  group  V 
Binghamton,  N.Y 

York,  Pa . 

Butte,  Mont.IIIIIIIH 

Little  Rock,  Ark _ 

Mobile,  Ala _ 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

Portland,  Maine 


Average 

hourly 

rate 


$1 .498 
1  .438 
1 .430 
1 .371 
1  .368 
1 .350 
1.350 
1 .332 
1 .317 
1 .315 
1 .308 
1 .291 
1 .289 
1.284 
1  .277 
1 .272 
1.270 
1.260 
1.241 
1 .240 
1.163 
1  .158 
1.132 
1.127 
1.075 
1.023 

1.480 
1 .438 
1.429 
1.388 
1 .365 
1 .250 
1  .212 
1 .188 
1  .170 
1  .130 
1 .071 
1  .063 
1  .058 
1 .007 


Per¬ 
cent  of 
increase 


33.7 
24  .2 
20  .5 

16.7 

17.8 

13.8 

28.4 

10.5 

16.3 

10.4 

3.8 
11.3 

7.6 

14.1 


16.6 
2.8 
17.2 
14.9 
11  .0 

12.5 
11 .0 

7.8 
14.4 
17.0 

9.6 

17.0 

17.7 

8.5 
12.1 

7.9 
31 .6 


12.7 
12.5 
10.2 

13  .5 

21 .7 

17.8 

14  .6 
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Tabie  6— Average  union  hourly  wage  rates  in  the  printing  trades,  by  cities,  and 
population  groups,  July  1,  1946,  and  percent  of  increase  over  previous  year— 

Continued 

NEWSPAPER 


City  and  population  group 


Group  I  (1,000,000  and  over): 

New  York,  N  Y - 

Detroit,  Mich . . 

Chicago,  Ill -  - . 

Average  for  group  I - 

Los  Angeles,  Calif - 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Group  II  (500,000  to  1,000,000): 

Cleveland,  ( )hio  . . - 

San  Francisco,  Calif - 

St.  Itouis,  Mo - 

Boston,  Mass. - 

Washington,  D.C - - 

Average  for  group  II - 

Milwaukee,  Wis - 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.  . --- 

Buffalo,  N.Y - 

Baltimore,  Md - 

Group  III  (250,000  to  500,000) : 

Cincinnati,  Ohio - 

Seattle,  Wash - 

Indianapolis,  Ind - - 

Minneapolis,  Minn - 

.  St.  Paul,  Minn - 

Providence,  R  I . . 

Portland,  Oreg - 

Newark,  N.J - 

Toledo,  Ohio.. - 

Columbus,  Ohio..  - 

Average  for  group  III - 

Louisville,  Ky - 

Dallas,  Tex — - 

Rochester,  N.Y - 

Denver,  Colo - - 

Atlanta,  Ga . . -■ 

Kansas  City,  Mo . . 

Memphis,  Tenn - 

Houston,  Tex — . . 

Birmingham,  Ala - 

San  Antonio,  Tex - 

New  Orleans,  La . . 


Average 

hourly 

rate 


Per¬ 
cent  of 
increase 


2.060 
1 .932 
1 .954 
1  .927 
1 .709 
1  .526 


1 .895 
1  .879 
1  .862 
1  .836 
1  .820 
1  .80S 
1  .755 
1  .707 
1  .660 
1  .647 


1  .853 
1  .845 
1  .793 
1  .748 
1  .736 
1  .732 
1  .717 
1  .716 
1  .708 
1  .703 
1  .672 
1 .616 
1  .601 
1 .594 
1.567 
1 .563 
1.540 
1 .531 
1.510 
1  .492 
1.448 
1  .361 


15.5 

19.7 

17.3 

*22_  .5* 
8.8 


25.4 

27.7 

23.8 

10.5 

10.5 

17.2 

20.5 

12.8 
15.4 


21  .2 
26.1 
21  .0 
19.9 
20  .9 

10.4 
22  .2 
12.0 
14.8 

13.4 


City  and  population  group 


Group  IV  (100.000  to  250,000): 

Jacksonville,  Fla - 

Scranton,  Pa . . 

Spokane,  Wash - 

ties  Moines,  Iowa . . 

Dayton,  Ohio - 

Omaha,  Nebr — . . . 

Youngstown.  Ohio - 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich - 

Reading.  Pa - --- 

Springfield.  Mass . — 

Erie,  Pa - - - -  — 

Average  for  group  IV  — - 

Rock  Island  (Ill.)  district  2_ 

Peoria,  Ill - 

Worcester,  Mass - 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla . 

Tampa,  Fla . . 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah - 

South  Bend.  Ind . . 

Richmond,  Va . . 

Norfolk,  Va - - - 

Duluth,  Minn _ _ _ 

Nashville,  Tenn - 

New  Haven,  Conn - 

Charlotte,  N.C - 

Wichita,  Kans - 

Group  V  (40,000  to  100,000): 

Butte,  Mont _ 

Mobile,  Ala - 

El  Paso,  Tex - 

Charleston,  S.C.  _ . - 

Madison,  Wis . . 

Phoenix,  Ariz — . . 

Binghamton,  N.Y - 

Charleston,  W.Ya  . 

Average  for  group  V - 

Manchester,  N  H 

Little  Rock,  Ark - 

Jackson,  Miss - 

Portland,  Maine - 

York,  Pa - 


Average 

hourly 

rate 


Per¬ 
cent  of 
increase 


1 .703 
1  .646 
1  .614 
1.601 
1.597 
1 .577 
1.562 
1 .559 
1.538 
1 .514 
1.508 
1  .607 
1 .500 
1  .499 
1.499 
1  .492 
1  .487 
1  .480 
1  .450 
1.422 
1.411 
1.395 
1.372 
1.368 
1.345 
1.244 


1.539 
1 .516 
1 .513 
1 .492 
1 .467 
1  .457 
1  .427 
1  .422 
1  .408 
1 .392 
1  .364 
1  .350 
1  .347 
1  .185 


2  Includes  Rock  Island  and  Moline,  Ill.  and  Davenport,  Iowa. 

El  Paso  ($1.48)  had  the  highest  averages.  In  the  newspaper 
branch,  Cleveland  with  an  average  of  $1.90  reported  the  highest 
wage  rates  among  group  II  cities,  Cincinnati  ($1.85)  m  group  III. 
Jacksonville  ($1.70)  in  group  IV,  and  Butte  ($1.54)  m  group  \ 
cities. 

As  in  previous  years,  with  the  exception  of  group  V  cities,  rates 
for  union  printing-trades  workers  in  the  North  and  Pacific  regioi 
were  generally  higher  than  in  the  South  and  Southwest  region 
This  was  true  for  the  book  and  job  branch  in  25  out  of  30  pos 
sible  comparisons  and  for  the  newspaper  branch  in  36  out  of  4< 

cases. 
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PERCEN7  OF  CHANGE  BY  CITIES^ 

n1SS'-  1'eported  the  lar&est  percentage  wage  increase 
U01'  a  ?n^tlng:-trades  pricers.  The  advance  in  rates  was 
°m.“s  to  ?L2°  for  hand  compositors  and  machine  opera¬ 
tes  m  the  book  and  job  branch  and  from  95  cents  to  $1  35  for 
die  same  trades  in  the  newspaper  branch.  The  smallest  percent 
ige  increase  was  that  recorded  for  Duluth  (6.4  percent)  renre 
anting  an  advance  in  the  city  average  of  8  cents.  '  P 


TABLE  8"w" 0/  chaiz;  t  ~ 


I  cities 


lanta,  Ga 

ltimore.  Md _ 

nghamton,  N.Y.. 
rmingham,  Ala.. 
ston.  Mass. 

iffalo.  N.Y . ; 

tte,  Mont., 
arleston.  S  ( ' 
arleston,  \\  \' 
arlotte.  N.C 
icago.  III 
icinnati,  Ohio 
veland,  Ohio. 


I'ton.  Ohio.  .  _ 

iver.  Colo. _ 

i  Moines.  Iowa 

roit.  Mich _ 

luth,  Minn _ 

’aso.  Tex _ 

s,  pa . . ;;;; 

nd  Rapids.  Mich. 

iston,  Tex _ 

ianapolis.  Ind  . 

son.  .Miss _ 

aonville.  Fla 
Sas  City.  Mo. 
le  Rock,  Ark 

Angeles,  Calif _ 

sville,  Ky.. 
ison,  Wis. 

Chester,  N.H. 

phis,  Tenn . 

aukee,  Wis... 
leapolis,  Minn _ 


9.5 

12.1 

8.4 

2.8 

20.6 

21 .8 

17.8 

14.6 

18.7 

14.7 

14.8 

15.7 

14.0 

12.8 

20.9 

24.2 

13.3 

13.7 

12.0 

11 .0 

17.4 

15.8 

6.4 

7.8 

16.0 

17.0 

7.2 

10.5 

17.6 

14  .9 

12.0 

17.7 

14.1 

9.9 

37.8 

31 .6 

19.1 

16.3 

12.3 

12.9 

13.7 

13  .5 

23.8 

24.8  ! 

18.2 

13.1 

9.7 

8.5 

10.9 

17.8 

10.4 

9.1 

15.1 

14.0 

19.8 

19.7 

oline,  Ill.  and 

16 .9 
15.4 

8.1 

20.9 
10  .5 
12.8 

8.8 
25  .9 
6 .7 

10.3 

17.3 
21  .2 

25.4 

13.4 

14.9 

7.9 

12.9 

13.2 

19.7 

5.9 

15.9 

6.2 

19.2 

7.4 
21  .0 

42.1 

19.9 
11  .2 

13.8 

22  .5 

23  .9 

10.3 
8.2 

11  .3 

17.2 

19.9 


Mobile,  Ala 
Nashville,  Tenn.. 

Newark,  N.J _ 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

New  ( )r leans,  La _ 

New  York,  N.Y  . 

Norfolk,  Va _ 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla 
|  Omaha,  Nebr 
I  Peoria,  III 
:  Philadelphia,  Pa 
|  Phoenix.  Ariz  . 
Pittsburgh,  Pa  . 
Portland,  Maine 
Portland,  Oreg  . 
Providence.  R  I 
Reading,  Pa 

Richmond,  Va _ 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

Rock  Island  (111.)"" 

district  1 _ 

■St  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Paul,  Minn 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Antonio,  Tex _ 

San  Francisco,  Calif. . 
Scranton,  Pa 
Seattle,  Wash..." 

South  Bend,  Ind _ 

|  Spokane,  Wash. 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Tampa,  Fla.. 

Toledo,  Ohio _ 

Washington,  D  C 
Wichita.  Kans 
Worcester.  Mass 

York,  Pa . 

Youngstown,  Ohio 


Percent  of  increase 


I  6^0“^°  inhtehe7'LttleS  SU,  V,eyed  in  the  150011  and  i°b  branch 

°f  at  ieast 

rr  z‘-  t 

■  Th„,.  Ir  rate.  th°“  '«■«*  ■vith  relatively  low  aetual 

t0  ?l  j0  the  chanee  was  only  about  7  percent. 
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Charlotte,  N.  C.,  in  the  book  and  job  branch,  and  Worcester, 
Mass.,  in  the  newspaper  branch,  reported  the  smallest  increases, 
2.8  percent  (3.5  cents)  and  5.4  percent  (7.7  cents)  respectively. 


Weekly  Hours  4 

TREND  OF  WEEKLY  HOURS 

Reflecting  the  reductions  in  straight-time  hours  between  July 
1,  1945,  and  July  1,  1946,  was  the  drop  of  2.5  percent  in  the  index 
of  union  hours,  which  affected  almost  40  percent  of  the  book  and 
job  workers  and  7  percent  of  the  newspaper  tradesmen.  Among 
the  18  cities  reporting  hour  reductions  in  the  book  and  job  branch 
were  such  important  printing-trades  areas  as  New  York  and 
Chicago  where  as  many  as  70  percent  of  the  tradesmen  benefited 
by  shorter  workweeks,  several  trades  by  as  much  as  5  hours.  In 
New  York  all  of  the  trades,  except  electrotypers  and  photoen¬ 
gravers,  and  in  Chicago  all  except  cylinder  pressmen,  press  assist¬ 
ants  and  photoengravers  reported  shorter  hours. 

In  the  newspaper  branch,  although  20  cities  recorded  reduced 
straight-time  workweeks,  these  reductions  involved  only  a  few 
trades  and  relatively  few  workers  in  each  city. 


Table  9—  Indexes  of  union  weekly  hours  in  all  printing  trades,  1907  to  1946 


Year 


1907.. 

1908.. 

1909.. 

1910.. 

1911.. 

1912.. 
1913. 
1914 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 


Indexes  of  weekly  hours 
(1939=100) 


All 

printing 


(') 

(') 

(') 

(‘) 

127.1 
127  .0 
126  .9 
126.8 
126  .8 
126.8 
126.8 
126  .8 
126  .8 

123.1 

115.6 

115.2 

114.7 

114.2 
114  .2 
114  .1 


Book 
and  job 


136.6 
130.3 
129  .2 
128.8 
128  .8 

128.7 
128.7 
128.7 
128  .7 
128.7 
128.7 

128.7 
128.6 

123.8 

113.9 
112.5 
111  .8 
111  .8 
111  .9 
111.7 


News¬ 

paper 


120  .5 
119.9 

119.6 
119.3 

119.3 
119.1 
119.0 

118.7 
118.6 
118.5 
118.5 

118.5 
118.7 

118.6 

118.3 
120.6 
120  .4 
118.7 

118.4 
118.6 


Year 


1927. . 
19:8.. 

1929.. 

1930.. 

1931.. 

1932.. 

1933. . 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 

1939. 

1940. 

1941. 

1942. 

1943. 

1944. 

1945. 

1946. 


Indexes  of  weekly  hours 
(1939  =  100) 


All  I  Book 
printing  and  job 


114.0 

114.0 

113.9 

113.8 

113.7 
109  .9 
109  .0 
103  .4 
101  .7 
101  .3 

100.8 
100.3 
100.0 

99.8 
99  .8 
99  .5 
99  .8 
99.8 
99.8 
97  .3 


111  .7 
111  .7 
111  .6 
111  .5 
111  .5 

107 .2 
106.1 
102  .4 
100.9 
101 .0 
100.8 

100.3 
100.0 

99 .8 
99.8 
99  .8 
100.1 
100.1 
100  .1 
96.6 


News¬ 

paper 


118.; 

1181 

117.1 

117.1 

117.1 
114  .• 

114.1 
105. 
103. 
101. 
101. 
100. 
100 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

9S 


'  Combined  data  for  the  years  1907-10  not  available. 

i  Weekly  hours  considered  here  refer  to  the  maximum  number  of  hours  per  week  permitf 
by  union  agreements  before  overtime  rates  become  effective.  The  number  of  hours  actual 
worked  in  any  week  may  be  greater  or  less  than  the  weekly  hours  discussed. 
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A  decline  in  the  index,  comparable  to  that  nf  tho  4- 
curred  in  the  post  World  War  I  year  of 1920  (2  9 n 
most  marked  index  charge  fa  lA,  AT  (2'9  percent)  •  The 

the  succeeding  yeltrZ  was  r  S  onA'fth,  "*fato"d 
ceptance  of  the  44-hour  wepk  ,,  tn  of  the  mounting  ac- 
establishments.  16  org,anized  P^nting-trades 


Table  10. — Indexes 


of  union  weekly  hours  in  each 

[1939=100] 


printing  trade ,  1907  to  1946 
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Table  10.- 


-Indexes  of  union  weekly  hours  in  each  printing  trade, 
1907  to  1946 — Continued 


[1939=101] 

NEWSPAPER 


Year 


1907.. 

1908.. 

1909.. 

1910.. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 


1917.. 

1918.. 

1919.. 

1920.. 

1921.. 

1922.. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 


1927. 

1928. 
1929.. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 


1937.. 

1938. . 

1939.. 

1940. 

1941. 

1942. 

1943. 

1944. 

1945. 

1946. 


Compos¬ 

itors, 

hand 


Machine 

operators 


Machine 

tenders 


121 .8 
121  .7 
121  .7 
121  .7 
121  .7 
121  .3 
121 .3 
121  .0 
120  .9 
120.7 


120  .7 
120  .9 

120  .9 

121  .2 
121  .0 
122  .4 
122  .4 
121  .2 
121 .1 
121.3 


120  .6 
120  .4 
119.9 
119.5 

119.5 
117.0 

115.7 
104  .0 

102.6 

100.7 


100.1 
100.1 
100.0 
99.6 
99.5 
99  .4 
99  .4 
99  .5 
99  .5 
99.1 


123  .7 
123  .7 
123.7 
123  .7 
123  .7 
123.4 
123  .3 
122  .9 
122  .5 
122  .4 


(machin¬ 

ists) 


122 .4 
122  .7 
122  .7 
122.8 

122.5 
124.4 
124  .2 
122  .5 
122  .5 
122  .2 


122  .0 
121  .7 
121  .8 
121  .6 
121  .6 
116.8 
116.0 
103.8 

102.7 

100.7 


100.1 

100  .0 
100  .0 
99.8 
99.6 

99.4 
99  .4 
99  .5 

99.5 
99  .0 


Mailers 


126.4 
126.4 
126.3 
126.0 
125  .9 


125  .9 
126.0 
126.0 
126.1 
126.1 
126.9 
126.9 
126.1 
126.8 

126  .5 


125  .8 

126  .0 
125  .6 
125.4 
125  4 

116.7 

115.7 
103  .8 

102.3 

100.4 


100.1 
100  .0 
100  .0 
99.9 
99.8 
99.4 
99  .4 
99  .5 
99  .5 
99.1 


Photo¬ 

engravers 


Pressmen 

web 

presses  1 


99.3 
99.3 
100.0 
99  .3 
99.3 
99.8 
99.8 
99.8 
99  .8 
99 .7 


120  .9 


120.9 
119.6 

119.2 
118.0 
114.4 

115.2 
114.1 
114.1 

113.3 

112.9 


113.3 
113.1 

113.1 
113.0 
112.6 

112.4 
112.7 
108.0 
104  .5 

104.2 


103.1 

100.2 
100  .0 

99  .8 
99  .7 
99  .4 
99.4 
99  .4 
99  .4 
99.1 


113.8 
111  8 
111  .0 
110.7 
110  .7 
110.4 
110  4 
110  .4 
no  .4 
no  .4 


110.3 

110.3 
111.1 
110.7 

110.4 
116 

115.6 
112.0 
111.3 

112.6 


Stereo- 

typers 


112 .3 
111.9 
112 
112.0 
112  .0 
109  .8 
110.8 
105  .4 
103  .0 
102  .6 


101 .3 
100.7 
100.0 
99.8 
99  .4 
99  .3 
99  .3 
99  .3 
99  .3 
98  .9 


122  .5 

120.7 

119.4 
118.0 

117.8 

117.5 

117.6 
117  4 
117.3 
117.3 


117.2 

117.2 

117.3 
116.7 

115.1 
117.3 

117.2 
117.1 
116.6 
116.6 


116.4 

117.0 

116.1 

116.1 

116.:- 

115.: 

113.! 

no.: 

107. 

107. 


105. 

103. 

100. 

99 

97 

97 

97 

97 

97 

97 


■  Includes  pressmen-in-charge. 


UNION  HOURS  IN  1946 


The  straight-time  workweek  stipulated  in  union 
averaged  38.3  hours  for  the  book  and  job  branch  and  37.5  hou. 
for  the  newspaper  branch.  Significant  hour  changes  ha\e  tak 
place  in  the  book  and  job  branch  since  the  previous  sur  • 
Whereas  more  than  9  of  every  10  members  had  workweeks  - 
40  hours  on  July  1,  1945,  the  ratio  in  this  category  dropped 
July  1,  1946  to  5  of  every  10  members,  with  most  of  the 
mainder  shifting  toward  workweeks  ranging  from  35  to  3  ^ 
hours  While  40-hour  workweek  provisions  encompassed 
the  members  of  6  of  the  11  book  and  job  trades,  all  except  el  - 
trotypers  and  photoengravers  had  at  least  one-quaitei 
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members  with  workweeks  of  35  to  37  5  hours 
union,  with  over  two-thirds  of  its  ,  photoen^'aving 

fying  workweeks  of  37  5  hours  was  th  &  COntracts  speci- 
much  as  one-fifth  of  its  me “X’rsWp 

hours  limited  to  35.  1  tiaight-time  weekly 


Table  11.— Percentage  distribution  of  union  member*  in 

by  straight-time  hours,  July  1,  1946  Pr,nt,n *  trades, 


Average 

hours 


Percent  of  members  whose  straight-time  hours  per  week 


were — 


Trade 


All  printing  trades 

Book  and  job__B  I 
Bindery  women 

Bookbinders _ 

Compositors,  hand 

Electrotypers . 

Machine  operators 
Machine  tenders 
(machinists).. 

Mailers _ 

Photoengravers _ 

Press  assistantsandfeeders 

Pressmen,  cylinder 
Pressmen,  platen 

lewspaper 

Day  work.. 

Night  work _ 

Compositors,  hand 
Day  work.. 

Night  work. 

Machine  operators 
Day  work.. 

Night  work- 
Machine  tenders 
(machinists) 

Day  work,. 

Night  work. 

Mailers _ 

Day  work.. 

Night  work 

Photoengravers _ 

Day  work. 

Night  work...""';" 

Pressmen  (journeymen) 

Day  work.. 

Night  work _ 

*  ressmen-in-charge 
Day  work. 

Night  work 
ktcreo  typers 
Day  work  . 

Night  work 

Less  than  a  tent h  of  1  percent. 


providing  for  a  37.5-hour  workweek  covered  a 
ijonty  of  the  newspaper  tradesman  nc  .  :  a  a 

e-quarter  had  workweeks  of  lessThan  ?7  remai"<ier’  O'er 
erated  under  provisions  fZ  aZ  Z  ,37'5  hours  and  one-fifth 
Might  shiff  01  40  straight-time  hours  per  week 
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day  members,  contrasted  with  10  percent  of  the  night  workers 
had  workweeks  stipulating  40  hours.  Two-fifths  of  those  emploj  ed 
on  night  operations  had  workweeks  calling  for  less  than  37.5  houis 
whereas  fewer  than  15  percent  of  the  day  men  were  m  this  cate¬ 
gory.  Night-shift  pressmen  and  pressmen-m-charge,  wit  o\ 
one-third  of  their  membership  working  35  hours  per  week,  ac 
the  greatest  concentrations  in  the  35-hour  categoiy.  i  ig  si 
stereotypers,  with  almost  two-fifths  of  their  members  under  con¬ 
tract  for  less  than  32.5  hours  and  one-third  working  37.5  stiaig 
time  hours,  registered  the  lowest  weekly  hour  average  (35.3). 


Overtime  and  Sunday  Rates 


With  little  exception  the  union  printing-trades  members  worked 
under  agreements  providing  for  the  payment  of  time  and  a  half 
for  work  beyond  specified  daily  or  weekly  hours  Several  agree 
ments,  covering  but  few  members,  however,  stipulated  eithei 
double  time  or  other  than  standard  rates  for  overtime. 

Eight  out  of  10  of  all  printing-trades  workers  co\eied  (93, 
percent  of  those  in  the  book  and  job  branch  and  51  percent  m 
the  newspaper  branch)  were  employed  under  contracts  requn  mg 
double-time  pay  for  unscheduled  work  performed  on  Sunday  oi 
the  seventh  consecutive  workday.  Virtually  all  of  the  others  re- 
ceived  time  and  a  half  for  Sunday  or  seventh-day  work.  Business 
operations  in  newspapers  frequently  require  seven  consecutive, 
days  of  operation,  but  generally  any  time  worked  oyer  five  shifts 
by  the  individual  union  member  requires  payment  of  oveitime 

rates. 


Percent  of  members  receiving 
overtime  rates  of — 

Percent  of  members  receiving 
Sunday  rates  of — 

Trade 

No  over¬ 
time  rate 
specified 

Time 

and 

one-half 

Double 

time 

Other 

overtime 

rates 

No  Sun¬ 
day  rate 
specified 

Time 

and 

one-half 

Double 

time 

Other 

Sunday 

rates 

All  printing  trades. . . 

(>) 

99.3 

0.1 

0.6 

2  .5 

15.8 

79.3 

2.4 

o 

99.2 

(')  ” 

IT 

,i 

4  .1 

92  .9 

2.9 

Newspapers - 

.1 

99.6 

.1 

.2 

7.4 

40  .3 

50  .7 

Li 

Sunday 
work  pr 
hibitec, 


(') 


>  Less  than  .05  of  1  percent. 
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Paid  Vacations 

oli”  fpUJy  \946  m°St  0f  the  P^nting-trades  workers  in  75  cities 
opeiated  under  union  agreements  that  provided  for  vacations  with 
pav.  The  most  common  provision,  affecting  over  50  percent  of 
the  union  members,  called  for  2  weeks’  vacation  *  ft*  J i T  ! 

bo1  k1Ce’  plan  covered  a  larger  proportion  of  newspaperman 

vattr  oflCek  ^TyZ 48  paid 

book  and  iob  branch 

hile  a  vacation  of  1  week  after  6  months  and  2  weeks  after  1 
*  ai  was  the  second  most  common  plan  in  newspaper  shops  Th* 
P  an  that  generally  met  the  approval  of  the  War  Labor  Board  in 
manufacturing  industries  in  late  war  years  3  w**k  Qft  i 

.eek  after  1  year  and  gooTnumbeJ 

'  hte  'acatlor i  plans  mentioned  above  provided  for  breaking  the 

S  ^rade^iif^he^ev^aper^brmich”1!/0^^^^  “ 

had 

:  rrtr — ^ 

ned  above.  alte  1  year  Provisions  men- 
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Apprenticeship  in  the  Printing  1  rades 

The  international  union  constitutions  and  the  by-laws  or  work¬ 
ing  rules  of  the  local  unions  generally  limit  the  number  of  ap-  ! 
prentices  that  may  enter  a  printing  craft  to  a  specified  ratio  of 
the  total  number  of  journeymen  union  members.  The  ratios  gen¬ 
erally  permit  1  apprentice  for  each  5  to  10  or  more  journeymen. 
In  view  of  recent  public  discussions  indicating  that  there  were 
insufficient  young  men  in  training  in  the  industry,  Bureau  r< epre- 
sentatives  endeavored  to  obtain  from  local  union  officials  details 

regarding  the  apprentice  situation. 

Analysis  of  the  composition  of  the  apprentice  labor  force  indi¬ 
cated  an  average  of  1  apprentice  for  each  11  journeymen  on  July 
1  1946.  About  a  third  of  the  375  printing-trades  locals  included 
in  the  study  revealed  that  union  regulations  permitted  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  more  apprentices  than  were  indentured  at  the  time 
of  the  survey.  About  85  percent  of  the  responding  loads  reported 
that  they  were  against  changing  the  long  established  apprentice 
journeymen  ratios  to  increase  the  number  of  apprentices  per¬ 
mitted.  A  majority  of  the  locals  reported  that  the  percentage  oi 
journeyman  rate  customarily  paid  to  apprentices  had  been  m 
creased  since  1939,  indicating  that  where  the  starting  rate  mig^ 
have  been  50  percent  of  the  journeyman  rate  in  1939,  bj  194 
it  was  60  or  65  percent  with  increasing  percentages  after  speci 
fied  periods  of  training. 
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in  Selec'e*  citTesjfdyTmO,  and  Jul^l ,7945  ^  printine  trade 

_  binder r  WOMEN 


City  and  classificatu 


itlanta,  Ga _ 

laltimore,  Md.: . - . 

Bindery  operators,  hand  or  machine 
Banders  and  examiners 

.  SreTC,8^rks!r8'  8tr“X— f  '•»'««*  work,  sealers,  out- 

inghamton,  N.Y.:  . 

SlIfband^kTwm^hmr^3’  M  «•*» _ 

loggers _  e’  rou Ilf  and  back  feeder _ 

Packers,  male~II"II~~'"' . . . . . . 

Pasting-machine  helpers . . 

".rapping  and  jacketing  . . . . 

rmingham,  Ala.  . - . . 

wton,  Mass _ "" . . . . 

lffalo,  N.Y _ " 

itte,  Mont . . 

larleston,  VV.Va.  - - 

larlotte,  N.C.. . . . - . 

licago,  Ill.;  .  . . 

thread  sewing,' blf nk '' boo Unving  '  "8 '  COVerinZ'  mailing 
Paging  and  numbering 

11ni;ar^terfp^& 

«innag^Ohi1oDeOPeratorS'  teble  workers Tl^PU_D± 

veland,  Ohio:  . 

Machine  work . 

Hand  work -  - - 

umbus,  Ohio.. .HI . . . . 

las,  Tex _  _  _ - . . 

don,  Ohio:  . . 

Magazine . . 

Feeders . . .  . . . 

Miscellaneous  binderv .  . . . -  - 

Blankbook _  . . . - . . 

ver.'colo'1"8  and  perforating.  — 

Foreladies _  _ _ 

Moines,  Iowa  . . . . . . . 

oit,  Mich.:  ’  . - . 

Agreement  A : 

Journey  women. 

No.  1  key  girls .  . * . . . . 

No.  2  key  girls .  . . . - . 

i*  loor  supervisors  . - . 

igreementB: 

No.  1  key  girls _ 

No.  2  key  girls..  . ~ . 

Journey  women.  . . 

Itapids,  Mich...  . 

•on.  Tex . . 

oreladies _ 

napolis,  Ind.I” . . . . . 

onville,  Fla  .  . - 

City,  Mo. . . . 

Rock,  Ark -  - - - - . 

ngeles,  Calif .. .  . 

rule,  Ky.:  . - . . 

treement  A . 

freement  B _ . " - - - - 

nis,  Tenn. . . . . . 

ukee,  Wis . . . . . . 

apolis,  Minn.: 
leement  A _ 

reement  B _ II  . * . . 

recment  C..IH”  * . - . 

velope . '  .  . - _ _ 

he,  Tenn.: 
reement  A.. 

reement  . . . 


July  1,  1946 


July  1,  1945 


Rate 
per  hour 


.868 

.750 

.776 

.707 

.865 

.700 

.900 

.840 

.780 

.900 

.780 

.800 

.875 

.730 


.830 
.930 
.880 
1 .200 

.950 

.900 

.850 

.600 

.700 

.800 

.800 

.700 

.775 

.600 

.900 

.700 

.660 

.600 

.700 

.740 

.680 

.675 

.600 

.625 

.600 


JO.  750 

.650 

.575 

.525 

.750 

.700 

.700 

.750 

.750 

.750 

.650 

.750 

.700 

.800 

.875 

.450 


.910 

.910 


Hour 
per  we 

8  Rate 

^k  per  ho 

ur 

4 

5  to  ,6. 

>0 

41 

.53 

5 

4( 

.5C 

•0 

40 

.45 

0 

40 

.65 

0 

40 

.60 

0 

40 

.55 

9 

40 

.60 

40 

.66 

t 

40 

,70( 

40 

51( 

40 

-65C 

40 

.575 

40 

.693 

40 

40 

.450 

36> 

i  .725 

36> 

.712 

36J< 

.688 

40 

.631 

40 

.675 

40 

.615 

40 

.660 

40 

.650 

40 

.660 

40 

.635 

40 

.610 

40 

.650 

40 

.680 

40 

.627 

40 

.702 

40 

.650 

40 

.750 

40 

.850 

40 

.800 

40 

1.100 

40 

.850 

40 

.800 

40 

.750 

40 

.600 

40 

.600 

40 

.625 

40 

.680 

40 

.550 

40 

.650 

40 

.600 

40 

.650 

40 

.550 

40 

40 

.600 

40 

.600 

40 

.575 

40 

.600 

40 

.575 

40 

.550 

40 

.550 

40 

.550 

Hours 


40 


40 


40 


40 
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Table  13.  sc^  ^  ^  jg^  ^  ^  ^  m5_ConUnued 

bindery  WOMEN — Continued  


City  and  classification 


July  1,  1946 


July  1.  1945 


Newark,  N.J . - - - 

Auxiliary  workers . - . - 

New  Haven,  Conn..- - 

Foreladies - 

New  Orleans,  La - 

New  York,  N.Y.: 

AgrlTnd  collators,  hand  stitchers  or  sewers  general  edi¬ 
tion  workers,  sewing-machine  operators,  paring 
machine  operktors.  hand  folders,  drop  roll  or  point 
folding-machine  feeders,  hand  pasters,  hand  gather- 

Pasting-machine  operators;  'stubW  strippers,  wire- 

stitcher  operators,  inserters,  guarders - - 

Gathering-machine  fillers-in...  . - - - 

Box  girls  on  folding  machines.  - 

Book  examiners  and  wrappers . . 

Agreement  B :  Qr  numbering-machine  (foot  or  power) 

ruling-machine  feeders;  gathering-ma 


operators,^™  ^  flat  and  saddle  stitchers;  hand  fold- 

*  i  •  i  .'ii;  —  —  n..^eVtino  Auprfl tnrfi "  nor- 


^rirchm^m'-dnU^machme  operators,^- 
f orating,  pasting,  or  sewing-machine  operators,  flat 
and  mail  wTappers;  hand  book  sewer;  hand  coverers, 
full-bound  wire  stitchers.  - - 

operators... - - - :  —  -  -  - : 

Stripping  and  pasting-machine  feeders - 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.. . . . 

Foreladies - - - - - - 

Philadelphia,  Pa.;  • 

Rate  A - - - - 

RateB... . — . — . 

Pittsburgh,  Pa - - 

Foreladies . - . . . 

Portland,  Oreg. - - - - - 

Richmond,  Va.: 

Operators - 

Feeders  and  helpers - --. - -  . - 

Supervisor,  wrapping  and  inserting.  - - 

Inspector  or  assistant  supervisor— rate  A - 

Inspector — rate  B - * 

Female  helpers . . — . - . 

Rochester,  N.Y.: 

Agreement  A - 

Agreement  - - 

Foreladies - - - - 

St,.  Louis,  Mo . . - . - . . . 

St.  Paul,  Minn . . . . - . 

Specialty  shop . . - . - . " 

Envelope  work - 

San  Antonio,  Tex . . . . 

San  Francisco,  Calif . 

Scranton,  Pa - - - - . 

Seattle,  Wash . - . * . " 

South  Bend,  Ind . 

Spokane,  Wash. . - . 

Foreladies . . - . 

^Pr'sHtcher-w?re  operators  and  stripping-machine  feeders. . . 

Bindery  women  and  tying-machine  operators. . 

Bench  workers . . . . . . 

Gathering-machine  assistants - - 

Folders,  small-.*-- . . . 

Helpers . . — . . . 

Toledo,  Ohio - - - - 

Washington,  D  C - - - . 

Wichita,  Kans._ . - . " . 

York,  Pa - - - - 

Foreladies . - - - 

Youngstown,  Ohio.. . - . . 


.869 

.869 

.869 

.869 

.750 

.850 

.750 

.700 

.715 

.815 

.938 

.725 

.700 

.800 

.750 

.725 

.575 

.800 

.700 

.850 

.790 

.740 

.750 

.600 


Rate 
per  hour 

Hours 
per  week 

Rate 
per  hour 

Hours 
per  week 

$0 .800 

40 

$0 .663 

40 

.625 

40 

.550 

40 

.650 

40 

.575 

40 

.775 

40 

.700 

40 

.750 

40 

.600 

40 

.923 

37'A 

.775 

40 

.827 

37'A 

.680 

40 

.747 

■  37'A 

.630 

40 

.800 

37'A 

.635 

40 

.747 

37'A 

.585 

40 

36  H 

36  H 

36M 

36M 

40 

40 

40 

40 

37 'A 

37  Vt 

40 


.650 

40 

.950 

40 

.750 

40 

.050 

35 

.750 

40 

.800 

40 

.850 

40 

.825 

40 

.800 

40 

.725 

40 

.720 

40 

.720 

40 

.720 

40 

.750 

40 

.700 

40 

.715 

40 

.750 

40 

.825 

40 

.650 

40 

.688 

.688 

.688 

.688 

.600 

.700 

.700 

.650 

.595 

.695 

.713 

.525 

.550 

.600 

.575 

.575 

.450 

.600 

.600 

.660 

.640 

.575 

.575 

.550 

.580 

.788 

.600 

.805 

.550 

.660 

.710 


.750 

.700 

.650 

.650 

.600 

.450 

.650 

.650 

.600 

.550 

.625 

.568 
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m  Selected  cities’  Jldy  1946,  and  July  1,  l^-ComCfued"  * 
BOOKBINDERS 


City  and  classification 


July  1,  1946 


Rate 
per  hour 


Ulanta,  Ga _ 

laltimore,  Md . . 'III  ' .  . . 

linghamton,  N.Y.:  . 

Book  repairing,  hand  operator,  smasher 
Building  in,  board  and  cloth  cutter 
Layout  for  sewers,  casing-in  feeders,  male""! 

'  IlTJk ng’  sheet  stock  cutter,  casing-in  operator,  foiding- 
machine  operator,  round  and  back  operator,  head  b  ind 
and  lining-machine  operator,  trimming 
■lrmingham,  Ala.  6 

ioston,  Mass..  . . . - . . 

uffalo,  N.Y.  . 

utte,  Mont _ IIIIIIIIII  . 

Foremen . . - - 

harleston,  VV.Va _  "  . — . . 

harlotte,  N.C . -.11111* . I . . . 

hicago,  Ill.: 

Agreement  A : 

Commercial: 

Fo”yfarrdc,rs'  fini?hers,  paper-cutter  operators,  auto¬ 
matic  stretching-machine  operators,  gathering- 
machine  operators,  combination  gathering  and 
stitching-machine  operators,  Kast  inserting- 

^  machine  operators,  Rowe  t-immers  K 

Com  bination  cu  tter  and  folding-machineop^ators ' 

Zt  arge°.,St0.ck  and  cuttine machines? ^oper¬ 
ators  of  combination  gathering,  stitching  and 

covering  machines _ _  lg’  antl 

Automatic  folding-machine  operators'  . 

1  machine _ 

2  machines . . . . . 

.  3  machines _ _ — 

Edition  binding:  — 

Automatic  folding-machine  operators- 

1  machine _ _ 

2  machines _ ~ 

3  machines _ _ 

Automatic  gluing-mac h i ne " operators', "  book  pres- 

sers,  gluing  form  machines _  P 

„?k  trimmers,  automatic  stitc  M  i  ng-machine  oDer- 
orators  herine'maCh‘ne  °Perators-  Paper  cutter 

CefiMhelPlKS'  tast''rs'-"rn'a«1"l'-rsIsaWT,T^Vtippi,;g for 
gilders,  book  repairers,  general  work 

Cas‘"g'*ln  (se!tl.n8  squares),  casing-in' machine 
operators,  gluing-  and  pasting-machine  onera 
tors.covering  machine... _  0pera_ 

Combinationcuttersandfoidirig-machineonerVtorV 

Men-.n-charge  of  stocks  and  cutting  machines  f 
Forwarders,  finishers,  casemakers  edge  gilder's' 
cTtebri:8s&sOUnderS  “d  h^hers.^ead' stock  . 

Tin^?toTln"Charge  of  one  or  more" machines" .  }  ini 

igreementTpair’ r°u?ert  "  0n  binding  1  .67? 

innati,  Ohio. .  . .  1.694 

eland,  Ohio .  . - .  1 .300 

mbus,  Ohio...  . . .  1 .472 

Tex . .  1  .600 

ton  Ohio:  . .  1.350 

Bank  book 

lagazine:  .  1 .500 

Agreement  A 

Agreement  B._I”I"“”“ . . .  1 .450 

•or,  Colon..Charge  °f  ePW'PKandstitehingm'achine;:::;;;;  }  f5°0 

oremen..!"!" . . . - . -  1.325 

Homes,  Iowa .  . * . . . .  1 .450 

>it,  Mich.:  .  1.320 

greement  A . . 

Combination  journeymen  - -  1.500 

.  j  gjQ 


SI  .435 
1 .320 

1.290 
1 .240 
.965 


1 .400 
1 .250 
1 .390 
1  .300 
1  .383 
1  .508 
1  .500 
.900 


1 .724 
1 .834 


1  .824 

1 .724 
1 .793 
1 .876 


1 .724 
1  .793 
1 .876 

1 .559 


1.696 
1 .834 
1 .696 


36H 

36  X 


3634 

3634 
3634 
36  34 


3634 
3634 
36  34 

3634 


36  34 
3634 


3634 

36)4 

3634 


36J4 

36  M 

3634 

.3634 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


July  1,  1945 


.900 


1.313 

1.421 


1  .358 

1 .276 
1 .339 
1 .414 


1  .276 
1 .339 
1 .414 

1 .163 


1 .253 
1 .421 
1 .358 


1 .288 
1 .356 
1 .265 
1 .375 
1  .113 
1 .280 
1  .410 
1 .250 

1 .190 

1.125 
1  .135 
1  .185 
1 .127 
1 .252 
1.180 

1 .350 
1 .500 


Hours 
per  week 


40 


40 


40 


40 
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bookbinders — Continued 


July  1,  1946 

July  1.  1945 

City  and  classification 

Rate 
per  hour 

Hours 
>er  week 

Rate 
per  hour 

Hours 
per  week 

Detroit,  Mich. — Continued: 

Agreement  B : 

Key  men:  .  ,  .  .  .. 

No  1  bookbinders,  folding-machine  operators.  No. 

1  finishers,  stampers,  No.  1  embossers.  No.  1 

$1 .400 

40 

$1 .250 

40 

Bookbinders  (job,  and  loose  leafers),  gold  stamper. 
No.  2  embossers,  cutting-machine  operators,  No.  2 

1 .300 

40 

1 .150 

40 

1 .250 

40 

1.100 

40 

1 .100 

40 

.950 

40 

1 .000 

40 

1 .000 

40 

1  .350 

40 

1 .100 
1.200 

40 

1  .500 

40 

40 

40 

1  .443 

40 

1 .270 
.900 
1.220 

1  .250 

40 

40 

1  .375 

40 

40 

i\a,nsa.»  v/ny ,  »"iu. -  — 

1  .090 

40 

1 .025 

40 

1  .520 

40 

1 .200 

40 

Louisville,  Ky.: 

1 .150 
1.155 

1 .100 

40 

40 

40 

.950 

40 

1 .100 

40 

1 .350 

40 

1 .185 

40 

Minneapolis,  Minn.: 

1.380 

40 

1.145 

1 .025 

40 

1 .110 

40  • 

Novelty: 

1 .260 

40 

1.110 

40 

1 .270 

40 

1 .145 

40 

Nashville,  Tenn  : 

1.150 

40 

1 .000 
.990 

40 

1 .175 

40 

Newark,  N.J.: 

Agreement  A :  .  , 

1 .500 

40 

1.225 

40 

1.275 

40 

1 .100 

40 

Bookbinders,  Hi-Die  cutters,  nonprecision  operators 
on  cutting  machines  under  65-inch  knife,  Cleveland 

1 .425 

40 

1.211 

40 

Bookbinders:  ,  • 

Nonprecision  operators  on  cutting  machines  bo 

1 .440 

40 

1.225 

40 

1  .465 

40 

1 .250 

40 

1  .465 

40 

1 .250 

40 

1  .525 

40 

1 .250 

3-knife  trimmers,  folding-machine  operators  (com- 

1  .470 

40 

1 .256 

40 

40 

1 .490 

40 

1 .315 

1.600 

40 

1.340 

40 

AgreementB:  ,  . . 

Stampers  and  embossers,  case  makers,  paper  cutters. 

1  .350 

40 

1.240 

40 

40 

1  .250 

40 

40 

1 .100 

1 .350 

New  York,  N.Y.: 

Agreement  A : 

1  .910 

374 

1 .580 

40 

1  .810 

374 

1  .505 

1 .780 

37  H 

1  .480 

1.720 

37^2 

1  .430 

Head  sheetmen,  folding-machine  operators, book  trim¬ 
mers;  power  rounders  and  backers;  head  banding 
and  lining-machine  operators,  stock  cutters,  cast- 
making-machine  operators,  casing-in-machine  oper¬ 
ators;  extra  forwarders,  extra  finishers  assistants  ^cir¬ 
cuit  workers;  gathering;  stitching,  and  covenng- 

1 .650 

37  H 

1.380 

40 

Gathering-machine  operators;  book  trimmers  (flat  or 

turntable);  hand  rounders  and  backers;  head  banders 

and  liners;  hand  case  and  stretcher  makers;  hand 
casers-in;  book  repairers;  edge  eolorers;  sprinkling 
and  general  all-around  workers;  assistant  operators 
on  gathering,  stitching,  and  covering  machines;  sheet 

1.590 

374 

1.330 

4( 

1 

in  selected  cuLsJ'dy  him!  andluhh  19^1  Conl.Wd'™"* 
BOOKBINDERS— Continual 


New  York,  N.  Y. — Continued: 

Agreement  A — Continued 
Paper  rulers: 

First  class.. 

Second  class . . . 

Smashing-machine  operators  . . 

Assistant  sheetmen  or  heads  of  Vtock;’buYlders-in' 
Wipping-machine  operators.. 

Hand  gluers-up,  board  cutters, "pasters^cff 
Loaders-up  ,f°r  f.olding,  machine,  Cleveland-machine 
operators  (single  machine  over  one  fold) 

Head  gold  layers . . . 

Casing-in  machine  feeders.. _II . . . 

Gold  layers _ 

Agreement  B:  .  . 

Operators  of  continuous  and  bracket  trimmers 
Continuous  trimmers  (tumbler  type) 

jtir  rs  'sis'isi?' 

°?^ao^!tS  °?.d“Plex  trimmers  or  combination'gather- 
mg  and  stitching  machines  e 

b,"ders’.0Perators  of  flat  machines'  "die  ma-  ‘ 

sHtchlneand^cn  g  machl"os’  gathering  machines, 
stjtcning  and  covering  machines... 

Manifold  table  workers 

AS«rata°f  combination  folding  and  jogging 
Agreement  C: 


°n  a'ltomatic  feed  pressing  machir 
r  lmstung-machine  operators 
Feeders.  . . . 


General  helpers _ 

.  .  General  helpers— women  . 

rlahoma  City,  Okla 

Foremen. . . . 

liladelphia.  Pa.: 

Rate  A.... 

Rate  B.._ .  "  . — 

ttsburgh.  Pa.  .  . 

Foremen . . ..II" . 

rtland,  Oreg. 

chmond,  Ya  :  . 

Stamping _ 

Operators,  gathering,  casing,  etc! 
Stockk^peJnaChine  adjus,ment.  and  repair. 

Cutting-machine  operators 
Chester,  N.Y.: 

Agreement  A 

Agreement  B _ IIIII  I  . 

Foremen  . 

Louis,  Mo .  . . . 

Rulers  and  finishers . 

Paul,  Minn.:  .  . 

Agreement  A. 

Agreement  B...  . . 

Agreement  C  (envelopes)  . 

Agreement  D  . . . 

Antonio,  Tex _ IIIII  ""  ■■ 

Foremen _ ”11 

Francisco,  Calif  ■ 

tnton.  Pa.:  . * . . . 

Machine  workers 

Bench  workers  . " . 

tie,  Wash .  .  . - 

th  Bend,  Ind. 

kane,  Wash  .  . 

Foremen _ 

ngfield,  Mass. 

Foremen  . 

lie,  Ohio  . 

hington,  DC 

>ita,  Kans .  ” . 

Foremen.  . 

cgstown,  Ohio. . .  .  HI.  .  ." 


1 .535 
1.510 

1.335 

1 .876 
1 .793 
1 .269 
.745 
.690 
1 .300 
1.400 

1 .350 
1 .300 
1 .305 
1 .430 
1.563 

1 .350 
1 .225 
1  .300 
1  .325 
1.395 


36X 

36*4 

36J4 


36*4 

36J4 

36J4 

36J4 

3614 

36J4 

3634 

3634 

40 

40 

40 

40 

37)4 

3734 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


.968 

.940 

.903 

.885 

1 .362 
1 .387 


1 .336 
1 .316 

1.292 


1 .292 
1.269 

1 .110 

1 .600 
1  .550 
1  .050 
.600 
.550 
1  .100 
1 .225 

1  .140 
1  .100 
1  .120 
1  .245 
1.288 

1.150 
1 .000 
1 .050 
1.125 
1.263 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 


40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


1 .325 

40 

1  .200 

40 

1  .380 

40 

1.200 

40 

1 .520 

40 

1  .320 

40 

1  .410 

40 

1 .260 

40 

1.430 

40 

1.280 

40 

1.300 

40 

1 .145 

40 

1 .380 

40 

1  .145 

40 

1 .110 

40 

1  .025 

40 

1 .375 

40 

1 .145 

40 

1 .250 

40 

I  .100 

40 

1 .500 

40 

1  .250 

40 

1.663 

40 

1.456 

40 

1 .363 

40 

1 .213 

40 

1 .313 

40 

1  .163 

40 

1 .857 

35 

1  .438 

40 

1 .450  J 

40 

1  .150 

40 

1 .500  | 

40 

1  .200 

40 

1 .650 

40 

1  .320 

40 

1 .300 

40 

1 .125 

40 

1 .350 

40 

1 .050 

40 

1 .350 

40 

1  .250 

40 

1 .250 

40 

1  .150 

40 

1 .238 

40 

1  .050 

40 

1  .150 

40 

.950 

40 

1  .350 

40 

1 .150 

40 

1 .275  | 

40 

1  .143 

40 
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COMPOSITORS,  HAND 


July  1, 

1946 

July  1,  1945 

City  and  classification 

Rate 
per  hour 

Hours 
per  week 

Rate 
per  hour 

Hours 
per  week 

SI  .525 

40 

SI  .235 

40 

1.500 

40 

1 .200 

40 

Binghamton,  N.Y.: 

1 .370 

40 

1.250 

40 

1 .375 

1  .550 

40 

40 

1 .275 
1.215 

40 

40 

1 .425 

40 

1.220 

40 

1  .475 

MVs 

1.265 

40 

1.438 

40 

1.350 

40 

Charleston,  S.C.: 

1.438 

40 

1.125 

40 

1  .438 

40 

1.250 

40 

1.500 

40 

1.395 

40 

1.300 

40 

1 .200 

40 

1  .815 

36J4 

1 .545 

40 

1 .594 

40 

1 .388 

40 

1 .615 

37J/2 

1  .415 

37 \'i 

1.600 

40 

1  .410 

40 

1 .400 

40 

1.205 

40 

Dayton,  Ohio: 

1.800 

40 

1.380 

40 

1.800 

37  H 

1 .415 

40 

1.438 

40 

1.304 

40 

1 .410 

40 

1.280 

40 

Detroit,  Mich.: 

1.825 

40 

1.535 

1.610 

40 

40 

1 .850 

40 

1.200 

40 

1.000 

40 

1.520 

37  H 

1.320 

37M 

1.340 

40 

1 .245 

40 

1.350 

40 

1.150 

40 

1 .500 

40 

1.295 

40 

1  .463 

40 

1.343 

40 

1 .250 

40 

.950 

1.290 

40 

40 

1 .500 

40 

1.500 

40 

1 .335 

40 

1  .250 

40 

1.090 

40 

1 .600 

40 

1.365 

1 .200 

40 

40 

1.375 

40 

1.300 

40 

1.200 

40 

1 .050 

40 

.875 

40 

1 .350 

40 

1.100 

40 

40 

40 

40 

1  .500 

40 

1 .285 

1.500 

40 

1 .220 

1.310 

40 

1.130 

Nashville,  Tenn.: 

1.375 

40 

1.105 

40 

1.250 

40 

1 .105 

40 

1.771 

37  a 

1 .510 

40 

40 

1.175 

40 

1 .175 

1.520 

37H 

1 .275 

40 

40 

1.350 

40 

1 .150 

1.832 

36K 

1 .560 

40 

40 

40 

40 

1 .600 

35 

1 .200 
1.560 

1 .832 

36!4 

1 .832 

36M 

1 .560 

1 .680 

37  H 

1 .381 

1 .050 
1 .220 

40 

1 .400 

40 

1 .500 

40 

40' 

40 

1.470 

40 

1 .190 
1.250 
1.350 
1.290 
1.380 

1.350 

40 

1.600 

37  'A 

1.390 

40 

1.600 

37  H 

40 

1.013 

40 

40 

.875 
1.288 
1.150 
1 .150 
1.150 

1 .563 

1.250 

40 

1.300 

40 

1.300 

40 

Rochester,  N.Y.: 

1.375 

40 

1.250 
1 .250 

4< 

1.450 

40 
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Table  13.  Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  book  ANn  . ,,,,  ,•  ,  , 

m  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946,  and  July  1,  1945- Continued  * 

COMPOSITORS,  HAND — Continued 


July  1,  1946 

Rate 
per  hour 

Hours 
per  week 

tl  .323 

40 

1  .490 

40 

1  .500 

40 

1 .500 

37  'A 

1 .150 

40 

1 .663 

40 

1.425 

40 

1 .857 

35 

1.360 

40 

1.500 

40 

1 .300 

40 

1  .350 

40 

1.320 

40 

1.505 

38  % 

1 .500 

40 

1 .529 

37)4 

1  .334 

40 

1  .100 

40 

1  .200 

40 

1 .450 

40 

City  and  classification 


Rock  Island  (Ill )  district1 _ 

St.  Louis,  Mo... . 

St.  Paul,  Minn _ 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. . 

San  Antonio,  Tex _ ~~ 

San  Francisco,  Calif _ 

Scranton,  Pa 

Seattle,  Wash _ 

South  Bend,  Ind _ 

Spokane,  Wash _ 

Springfield,  Mass . . 

Shopping  News.. . 

Tampa,  Fla . . 

Toledo,  Ohio: 

Agreement  A _ 

Agreement  B._ . . 

Washington,  D.C _ _ 

Wichita,  Kans... . 

Worcester,  Mass _ ' 

York,  Pa _ _ 

Youngstown,  Ohio . 


July  1,  1945 


Rate 
per  hour 


$1 .323 
1 .340 
1 .220 
1  .150 
1  .150 
1 .463 
1 .350 
1 .438 
1 .210 
1 .150 
1 .100 
1 .150 
1.150 

1.380 
1 .380 
1 .457 
1.150 
.900 
1 .035 
1.293 


Hours 
per  week 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

37^ 

40 

40 

40 

40 


ELECTROTYPERS 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

40 

SI  .245 
1 .175 
1 

40 

40 

40 

40 

Birmingham,  Ala..  . 

1 .300 
1 .563 

40 

40 

Buffalo,  N.Y.  . 

1 .400 

40 

1 .300 

Chicago,  Ill . 

40 

36K 

1 .330 

40 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

1 .775 

40 

Cleveland,  Ohio  . --- 

1  .0  Zo 

40 

1.466 

40 

Columbus,  Ohio  . . . - 

1  .600 

40 

40 

1 .525 
1 .410 
1 .295 

40 

40 

40 

Davtoln°OhioOWa  (S6e  R°Ck  Islan^  (I1>)  district)  . . 

1 .375 

40 

Denver,  Colo.  . 

40 

1.450 

40 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  "  . . - 

40 

1.320 

40 

Detroit.  Mich.  " 

1 .570 

40 

1.375 

40 

jrand  Rapids,  Mich.:  '  -- 

Finishers  and  molders  » 

1 .800 

40 

1.610 

40 

Branchmen  '  . 

1 .600 

40 

40 

1.200 

1 .100 
1.350 

40 

40 

40 

ndianapolis,  Ind  . . . . . 

1.500 

40 

Cansas  City,  Mo 

•»s  Angeles,  Calif.  ’  . . 

1  .500 

1  .933 

40 

40 

40 

1 .420 

1 .375 
1.600 
1.175 
1.430 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

lilwaukee,  Wis.  -  - - 

[inneapolis,  Minn  . 

1.175 

1 .610 
1.650 

1 .150 

40 

40 

lohne.  III.  (see  Rock  Island  (Ill.)  district) 
ashville,  Tenn. 

40 

40 

1.450 

1.150 

1.850 

1.420 

40 

40 

40 

40 

ew  Haven,  Conn.  . . . 

ew  Orleans,  La  . . . 

2.100 

1  .460 

1  .717 
2.100 

1 .409 

1 .510 

1 .580 

1 .950 

1  .500 

1 .723 

1  .400 

1.406 

40 

40 

cw\ork,  N.Y  ‘  . . 

klahoma  City,  Okla .  . - . 

biladclphia,  Pa  . . . . 

37^ 

40 

40 

40 

40 

1.400 

1.850 

1 .221 
1.310 
1.370 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

ittsburgh.  Pa  ~  . . . 

Molders.. 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

1 .700 
1.250 
1.410 
1.300 

1.321 

1 .273 
1.300 

1 .280 

1 .437 

1 .400 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

ock  Island  W)' district' . 

1.406 

1  .435 

1  .435 

•  Paul,  Minn.  .  . . . 

It  Lake  City,  Utah  .  . . 

1.500 

1.650 

40 

40 

n  Francisco,  Calif  . . -- 

40 

1.150  | 

40 

Includes  Rock  Island  and  Moline,  Ill.,  and  Davenport,  Iowa 

1  .001 

40 

1 .525 

40 
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in  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946,  and  July  1,  1945— Continued 

electrotypers — Continued 


July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

City  and  classification 

Rate 
per  hour 

Hours 
per  week 

Rate 
per  hour 

Hours 
per  week 

*1 .425 

40 

11  .236 

40 

2  .000 

35 

1  .479 

35 

1  .500 

40 

1  .360 

40 

40 

40 

1  .415 

40 

1  .415 

1  .425 

40 

1  .250 

1  .900 

38 

1 .580 

38 

1  .400 

40 

1  .300 

40 

1 .290 

40 

1 .290 

40 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

Baltimore,  Md.— . . 

Binghamton,  N.Y - 

Machinist-operators . . 

Birmingham,  Ala. . 

Boston,  Mass.: 

Linotype  operators — 
Monotype  operators.. 

Buffalo,  N.Y . . 

Machinist-operators. . 
Butte,  Mont.: 

Machinist-operators. . 
Machine  operators.... 
Charleston,  S.C.: 

Agreement  A . 

Agreement  B - 

Charleston,  W.Va . . 

Charlotte,  N.C.: 

Agreement  A - 

Agreement  B._ . 

Chicago,  Ill . . 

Czechoslovak  text. . . 

Swedish  text . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . . 

Cleveland,  Ohio - 

Columbus,  Ohio . — 

Dallas,  Tex.. . . . 

Dayton,  Ohio: 

Agreement  A - 

Agreement  B - 

Agreement  C - 

Denver,  Colo — . -- 

Des  Moines,  Iowa - 

Detroit,  Mich.: 

Agreement  A - 

Agreement  B - 

El  Paso,  Tex - - 

Erie,  Pa.... - - - 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich . 

Houston,  Tex - 

Indianapolis,  Ind - 

Jackson,  Miss . . 

Jacksonville,  Fla - 

Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

Machinist-operators. 

Little  Rock,  Ark - 

Machinist-operators 

Los  Angeles,  Calif - 

Louisville,  Ky - 

Madison,  Wis - 

Manchester,  N.H - 

Memphis,  Tenn - 

Milwaukee,  Wis - 

Minneapolis,  Minn . 

Machinist-operators 

Mobile,  Ala - 


MACHINE  OPERATORS 


$1 .525 

40 

?! .235 

40 

1 .500 

40 

1  .200 

40 

1 .375 

40 

1  .275 

40 

1 .375 

40 

1.275 

40 

1.550 

40 

1 .215 

40 

1.465 

40 

1  .260 

40 

1  .425 

40 

1  .220 

40 

1 .550 

38M 

1.370 

40 

1.600 

38H 

1 .420 

40 

1 .500 

40 

1  .413 

40 

1.438 

40 

1.350 

40 

1 .438 

40 

1 .125 

40 

1.438 

40 

1  .250 

40 

1 .500 

40 

1.395 

40 

1  300 

40 

1.300 

40 

1 .200 

40 

1 .815 

36  % 

1.580 

40 

2  .240 

30 

1 .868 

32 

1 .854 

36  % 

1.580 

40 

1 .594 

40 

1.388 

40 

1.664 

37M 

1 .464 

37  X 

1.600 

40 

1  .410 

40 

1.500 

40 

1.330 

40 

1.800 

40 

1.380 

40 

1 .800 

40 

1 .415 

40 

1 .800 

37H 

1.380 

40 

1 .438 

40 

1 .304 

40 

1.410 

40 

1.280 

40 

1.825 

40 

1.535 

40 

1  .850 

40 

1 .610 

40 

1 .520 

37  H 

1 .320 

37M 

1 .340 

40 

1 .245 

40 

1 .350 

40 

1.150 

40 

1 .500 

40 

1.295 

40 

1 .463 

40 

1 .343 

40 

1 .250 

40 

.950 

40 

1.500 

40 

1.290 

40 

1.500 

40 

1.335 

40 

1 .250 

40 

1  .090 

40 

1 .325 

40 

1  .165 

40 

1 .600 

40 

1  365 

40 

1 .375 

40 

1 .200 

40 

1.300 

40 

1.200 

40 

1 .050 

40 

.875 

40 

1  .350 

40 

1  .100 

40 

1  .500 

40 

1.285 

40 

1  .500 

40 

1  .220 

40 

1  .600 

40 

1  .295 

40 

1  .310 

40 

1  .130 

40 

™“ 13'  — 
machine  operators— Continued 


City  and  classification 


Nashville,  Tenn.: 

Machinist-operators : 

Agreement  A _ 

Agreement  B. . . 

Newark,  N.J. 

New  Haven,  Conn _ 

Magazine.. . 

New  Orleans.  La. 

New  York.  N.Y _ 

English— Hungarian  text 

German  text . . 

Hebrew  text . 

Italian  text.... 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla _ ”111' 

Machinist-operators 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

Peoria.  Ill _ ”1111111 

Machinist-operators 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

5hoenix.  Ariz . 

Machinist-operators 
lttsburgh,  Pa. 

’ortland,  Maine 
“ortland,  Oreg 
’rovidence,  R.I 

leading.  Pa . ”111111 

.  Machinist-operators 
achmond,  Va 
Rochester,  N.Y.: 

Agreement  A 
Agreement  B 

ock  Island  (Ill.)  district1'" 
Machinist-operators 
t.  Louis.  Mo. 
t.  Paul,  Minn. 

lit  Lake  City,  Utah” . 

in  Antonio,  Tex 
in  Francisco,  Calif..””””” 
Machinist-operators 

xanton,  Pa _ 

Machinist-operators _ 

attic.  Wash.: 

Machinist-operators 
'Uth  Bend,  Ind 
lokane.  Wash.: 

Machinist-operators 
xingfield,  Mass 
Shopping  News 
•mpa.  Fla... 
ledo,  Ohio: 

Agreement  A 
Agreement  B 
shington,  D  C. 
chita,  Kans 
rcester,  Mass 

rk,  Pa . .  . 

ungstown,  Ohio _ 

Machinist-operators. 


1.788 
1 .425 
1.500 

1 .857 
1 .360 

1.600 
1 .300 
1.350 
1.320 

1.500 
1 .505 
1.529 
1 .334 
1 .100 
1 .200 
1 .450 
1 .550 


MACHINE  TENDERS  (MACHINISTS) 


40 

40 

40 

35 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

37M 

37^ 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


1 .463 
1  .525 
1 .350 
1 .425 

1.479 
1 .210 

1 .220 
1.100 
1 .150 
1  .150 

1.380 
1 .380 
1 .457 
1.150 
.900 
1  .035 
1  .318 
1 .393 


anta.  Ga _ 

timore.  Md _ 

ghamton.  N.Y."." 
mingham,  Ala... 
ton.  Mass.: 
Linotype _ 


Monot- 


lalo.  N.Y. 


ype . 


tries  ton.  . . 

ncludes  Rock  Island  and  Moline,  III., 'and  Davenport, 


$1 .525 

40 

$1 .235 

1.500 

40 

1 .200 

1.375 

40 

1 .275 

1.550 

40 

1.215 

1.465 

40 

1 .260 

1  .425 

40 

1 .220 

1 .640 

38  H 

1  .460 

1 .750 

40 

1 .633 

July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate 

1  Hours 

Ra  te 

per  hour 

per  week 

per  hou 

r  per  week 

$1 .375 

40 

$1 .193 

40 

1 .250 

40 

1 .193 

40 

1 .771 

37'A 

1 .510 

40 

1 .175 

40 

1  .175 

40 

1 .520 

37  ^ 

1  .275 

40 

1  .350 

40 

1  .150 

40 

1 .832 

36J4 

1 .560 

40 

1  .600 

35 

1  .200 

40 

1  .832 

1.560 

40 

2.069 

36*4 

2.000 

40 

1  .680 

37>^ 

1 .381 

40 

1  .400 

40 

1  .050 

40 

1  .500 

40 

1 .220 

40 

1 .563 

40 

1 .283 

40 

1 .470 

40 

1 .190 

40 

1 .350 

40 

1.250 

40 

1 .400 

40 

1 .300 

40 

1 .600 

37H 

1 .350 

40 

1 .390 

40 

1.290 

40 

1 .460 

40 

1 .360 

40 

1 .600 

37  H 

1.380 

40 

1.013 

40 

.875 

40 

1  .563 

40 

1  .350 

40 

1 .250 

40 

1  .150 

40 

1 .350 

40 

1  .180 

40 

1 .350 

40 

1 .180 

40 

1 .300 

40 

1.150 

40 

1.450 

40 

1 .250 

40 

1.375 

40 

1 .250 

40 

1.373 

40 

1.373 

40 

1 .520 

40 

1  .370 

40 

1 .500 

40 

1 .220 

40 

1 .500 

40 

1  .150 

40 

1 .150 

40 

1.150 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

35 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

374 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 
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Table  13. — Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  book  and  job  printing  trades 
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MACHINE  TENDERS  (MACHINISTS)— Continued 


July  1, 1946 

July  1. 1945 

City  and  classification 

Rate 
per  hour 

Hours 
per  week 

Rate 
per  hour 

Hours 
per  week 

$1 .815 

36% 

$1 .580 

40 

1  .594 

40 

1 .388 

40 

1 .664 

37  % 

1.464 

37'A 

1  .600 

40 

1.410 

40 

1  .800 

40 

1 .380 

40 

1  .800 

37'A 

1.415 

40 

1  .513 

40 

1.379 

40 

1  .410 

40 

1.280 

40 

Detroit,  Mich.: 

1 .825 

40 

1.535 

40 

1 .850 

40 

1.610 

40 

1 .200 

40 

1  .000 

40 

1 .390 

40 

1.295 

40 

1 .463 

40 

1.343 

40 

1 .500 

40 

1  .600 

40 

1.365 

40 

1 .375 

40 

1 .200 

40 

1  .050 

40 

.875 

40 

1.500 

40 

1.285 

40 

1.500 

40 

1.220 

40 

Machine  tenders: 

1.600 

40 

1.295 

40 

1.360 

40 

1.180 

40 

1 .771 

37'A 

1 .510 

40 

1 .175 

40 

1.175 

40 

1 .653 

37'A 

1.400 

40 

New  York,  N.Y.: 

1.832 

36% 

1.560 

40 

1.832 

36% 

1.600 

40 

1  .832 

36% 

1 .650 

40 

1 .832 

36% 

1 .700 

40 

1 .500 

40 

1 .220 

40 

1 .707 

37'A 

1.450 

40 

1.600 

37'A 

1.380 

40 

1 .563 

40 

1.350 

40 

1.250 

40 

1.150 

40  • 
40 

1.300 

40 

1 .150 

1.375 

40 

1.250 

40 

1.520 

40 

1.370 

40 

1 .500 

40 

1.220 

40 

1 .150 

40 

1 .150 

40 

1  .375 

40 

1.175 

40 

1.529 

37'A 

1 .457 

37'A 

MAILERS 


SI  .150 

40 

Birmingham,  Ala.: 

1.190 

40 

SI  .070 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

1.050 

40 

.863 

1.160 

40 

1.000 

1.584 

36% 

1.310 

1.453 

40 

1.203 

Cleveland,  Ohio: 

1.677 

36% 

1.405 

36%' 

36% 

40 

40 

1  .805 

36% 

1 .405 

1  .644 

40 

1 .644 

1  .275 

40 

1.000 

.900 

40 

.900 

40 

Dayton,  Ohio: 

1.250 

40 

1.010 

40 

40  1 
40  f 
40 

1 .450 

40 

1.060 

1.550 

40 

1.110 

.900 

40 

.660 

1.416 

36% 

1.280 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

1.310 

40 

1 .135 

1.771 

40 

1 .363 

1.360 

40 

1 .193 
1.093 

1.218 

40 

1.563 

40 

1 .294 

40 

1.200 

40 

1 .050 
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Table  13. -Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  book  anh  •  • 

m  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946,  and  July 1, 


mailers — Continued 


Hours 
per  week 


City  and  classification 


Milwaukee,  Wis _ 

Jinneapolis,  Minn 
Nashville,  Tenn. : 

Agreement  A _ 

Agreement  B _ 

Female _ 

lew  York,  N.Y _ 

Stampers... 
Machine  operators 
klahoma  City, 

eoria,  Ill . . 

Foremen _ 

hiladelphia.  Pa. : 
Agreement  A... 
Agreement  B.__ 
Agreement  C.__ 

>rtland,  Greg _ 

ochester,  N.Y _ 

•  Louis,  Mo _ 

.  Paul,  Minn _ 

n  Francisco.  Calif. 

ranton.  Pa _ 

attle.  Wash _ 

dedo,  Ohio _ 

ishington,  D.C _ 


July  I,  1945 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
37  A 
40 
35 
37K 


PIIOTOENCR  AVERS 


anta,  Ga.: 

Agreement  .4 _ 

Agreement  B._  - - 

J1 .795 
1.78f 

40 

$1 .581 

40 

Agreement  A... 

mingham,  Ala _ - - - - 

ton.  Mass.  — - 

faio.  n.y....;;:;  . . . . 

1 .787 

1 .973 
1 .767 
1.750 
1 .866 

37 3^ 

3% 
37  A 
40 

37 14 

1.581 

1.760 
1.767 
1 .438 
1 .680 

40 

37A 
37 H 
40 

37  A 

cago.  Ill .  . . 

Rotogravure  - - - - 

Jinnati,  Ohio_;i;"~ .  . 

'eland,  Ohio:  - - - - - - 

Agreement  A _ 

Agreements  . "" . - . 

1.500 

2.067 

2.240 

1.800 

1.996 

2.177 

37 14 

40 

37^ 

37J-2 

37^ 

37M 

37^ 

1.467 
1 .500 
1.693 
1.867 
1.587 

1.736 

1.893 

1 

40 

3JH 
3  7'A 
37  lA 

37  y2 

371/ 

Agreement  A . 

Agreement  B...!  . . 

1 .840 

1.760 

1.500 

40 

37H 

40 

1.725 

1.707 

40 

Z7A 

as.  Tex  - - - 

1 .535 

40 

on,  Ohio;  . . . — 

er.  Cob _ ;;;;;; - - - - . . 

koines,  Iowa _ 

>it,  Mich _ 

otogravure..  - - - - 

•  h,  Minn.. 

ton,  Tex .  . . . . — . - . - . 

napolis,  Ind...;;  . . . . . 

1 .750 
1.800 
1.575 
1.638 
1.933 
1.875 
1.500 
1.750 

40 

40 

37'A 

40 

40 

37  A 

40 

40 

40 

1.500 

1.600 

1.438 

1.638 

1.667 

1 .725 

1 .438 

1 .550 

40 

40 

37A 

40 

40 

37A 

40 

40 

40 

Js  City,  Mo..  . - . - . - . 

■Ogeles,  Calif..  "" . - . - . 

ville,  Ky -  - - - - . . . 

ravure...  . . . . . 

on,  Wis.  . . . — . 

tester,  n.h.;;;;;  . - . - . . 

his,  Tenn _ 

ukee,  Wis _ - - - - - 

apolis,  Minn _ 

1 .687 

1 .375 

1.688 
2.067 

1 .570 
1.720 
1.740 

1 .350 

1 .438 

1 .740 

1 .500 

ZVA 

40 

40 

37^ 

40 

40 

37A 

37A 

40 

37'A 

40 

1.687 

1.375 

1 .625 
1.438 

1 .430 
1.560 
1.600 

1 .200 

1 .375 
1.600 
1.445 

37A 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

37^ 

37|| 

40  2 

37  A 

40 
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Table  13  — Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  book  and  job  printing  trades 
in  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946,  and  July  1,  1945— Continued 


piiotoengr  avers — Continued 


July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

City  and  classification 

Rate 
per  hour 

Hours 
>er  week 

Rate 
per  hour 

Hours 
per  week 

$1 .500 
2.143 

1 .375 

40 

35 

40 

$1  .500 
2.000 

1 .375 

40 

35 

40 

1 .500 

40 

1  .438 

40 

2.229 

35 

2.029 

35 

2.314 

35 

2  .171 

35 

1.500 

40 

1  .500 

40 

1  .625 

40 

1  .580 

40 

1  .500 

40 

1  .500 

40 

1  .500 

40 

1 .375 

40 

1  .920 

37  H 

1 .760 

37V6 

r  iinuucipiiidi  i  ci- - 

1  .940 

37  4 

1 .687 

37 % 

1  .700 

40 

1 .575 

40 

1  .600 

37 

1  .600 

37  Vi 

1  .625 

40 

1 .438 

40 

1  .920 

374 

1 .600 

37  x/i 

1  .625 

40 

1 .500 

40 

1 .680 

37  4 

1 .600 

374 

1.500 

40 

1  .445 

40 

1  .725 

40 

1 .500 

40 

1  .750 

40 

1 .625 

40 

ZlVi 

1  .933 

374 

1 .547 

1 .711 

38 

1 .375 

40 

40 

2.133 

37  4 

1  .650 

1 .625 

40 

1 .450 

40 

ou  lx  11 1  Dcliu ,  rm - - -  -  -  ■ 

Springfield,  Mass.: 

1 .615 

39 

1.450 

39 

40 
374 

1 .575 

40 

1  .450 

1 .680 

374 

1 .533 

1 .890 

37lA 

1 .733 

37^2 

1  .581 

40 

1 .438 

40 

1.625 

40 

1 .375 

40 

37  M 

1 .680 

374 

1 .600 

PRESS  ASSISTANTS  AND 

FEEDERS 

Atlanta,  Ga.: 

SI  .035 

40 

$0,740 

40 

.800 

40 

.800 

40 

Baltimore,  Md.: 

.890 

40 

.700 

40 

1 .180 

40 

.950 

40 

1 .210 

40 

.975 

40 

40 

40 

.950 

40 

.750 

1.180 

40 

.950 

Binghamton,  N.Y.: 

.600 

40 

.600 

40 

.885 

40 

.830 

40 

40 

.850 

40 

.650 

.650 

40 

.450 

40 

B°S  Assistants  on  1  two-color  press,  1  perfecting  press  (2-sheet 
or  2-pile  feeding  machines)  or  1  two-color  offset  press  _ 
Assistants  on  single  presses,  cross  feeding  presses,  under 
65  inches  and  pile  feeding  presses;  cylinder  press  assist- 

1.300 

1.230 

40 

40 

1.120 

1.060 

.670 

40 

*0 

.790 

40 

Buffalo.  N.Y.:  .  , 

1 .201 

384 

1.015 

40 

40 

40 

40 

1 .253 

38  % 

1.065 

1.278 

38% 

1 .090 

.995 

38 % 

.815 

Butte,  Mont.: 

Cylinder  press  feeders: 

.826 

40 

.754 

.517 

40 

.56C 

40 

Assistants  on  1-  or  2-color  rotary  presses,  assistants  on 
single  deck  tubular  rotary  presses,  assistants  on  lU-color 

1.689 

40 

1.356 

4( 

'Includes  Rock  Island  and  Moline,  Ill.,  and  Davenport,  Iowa. 
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L  m°n  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  book  vni>  ion  ,•  . 

m  *eleCted  Clties>  Jldy  *>  1946,  and  July  1,  1 945-Con Sued  * 

PRESS  ASSISTANTS  AND  FEEDERS— Continued 


City  and  classification 


July  1,  1945 


Chicago,  Ill. — Continued 

A  wit  if  insert*  attachments^^.  USing  1  0r  2  ro"3 

Assistants  on  Miehle  4-color  presses  or  sheeting  machine’s" 
LsiftanyUoUn  web  presses'  ^ond"  “nd  third 

-tifrliratt^hm^tl°rpre!3es'  and  U  P  M-  presses' 

la‘rSiorntS  °D  slngle  cylindcr  Presses,  25  by  38"  inches"  and 
larger,  on  coupon  presses;  feeders  on  hand-fed  folding 

aSi‘Slstants  on  2  automatic  Miehle  Unit  presses 
chines  .m.Che8;.a!!,.StentS  iD  Charge  of  varnishing  ma- 

■feH tSOn  2'c°!or  presses ;  feeders  an  d  operators  of  hand" 
fed  foldmg  machines;  assistants  on  rotary  presses  t 

^mCet0prehs?es'fU  ^°Mry  pres-s,  Cox-D^x  and' Golt 
Assistants  on  stock  cuiters  ffiTm^hine"!  attachments- 
lmilZrat°rSOf  sheet'fed  folding  machines? . 

2  machines  - 

3  machines 

Assistants  on  2-color"  Harris "or ' Miehle"  "presses  '  22'  hv '  in 

.r YKZiSS'JSg’* ■*»”«»  ■£=?•£&!! 

incinnati,  Ohio;  * - - - - - . 

Rotary  presses; 

First  assistants 

Second  assistants .  . 

Helpers  and  automatic  machine  tenders . . . 

Cvl!ndenr  o'*"  arge  2‘CO,or  cy>iuder  presses..: . 

C .Minder  press  assistants  . . 

Job  press  feeders - - - - - - - 

Pro  vers  on  engravers'  proofs." . . . . . . 

rtdbfd8  0n  sPec.ialt,y  work  after  30  days 
Cylinder  press  feeders .  y  - - - 

Platen  press  feeders  . 

S-avure  pr^°IOr  P"fwting  and  1  'single^oior’ro'to 

lurnbinL  *Ohlo!  bourne  multicolor  presses. .  .  1 1 :  ? 

lias,  Tex.:  """ . . 

Agreement  A. 

Hotary  helpers— wax  paper”  . . . — 

Plate  register....  . * - - - 

Agreement  B 

rton,  Ohio:  . . . - - - 

Cylinder  press  feeders 

Xwo-eofor  cyhnder  press  feeders" . . . . 

Job  press  feeders 

Parchment  (after  i  year) . . . 

V*ax  paper  (after  2  years)". . . . — 

iver,  Colo.:  . . . . 

Cvhiw come?  cylinder  press  assistants 

Ovlinder  press  assistants  . 

r  la  ten  press  feeders .  . . . 

Moines,  Iowa:  - - 

teaSlunU  °ffSet  PreSSaSS'8,ants . - . 

Platen  press  assistants.. . * . 

Maten  press  feeders  .  . 

-yonder  press  assistants . . . . 

mt,  Mich.:  . - . . 

:cylindrerPall8siz“Si8,antS  (^lor>  si''gl<'  «>l°r  and  job 

ob  cylinder,  assistants  . 

laten  press  assistants  . 

“b^y  Press  assistants  . 

in,  Minn . .  . . 

d  Rapids,  Mich.: . 

yhnder  press  feeders _ 


1 .313 
1 .256 
1 .213 
1 .213 
1.175 
.838 

1.313 

1 .295 
1 .280 
1.032 

1.314 
1.351 
1.320 

1.000 

.900 

.950 

.960 


1 .190 
1  .240 
.900 
1 .100 
1.280 

1 .175 
I  .125 
.675 

1 .160 
1 .080 
.940 
.920 
1 .150 


1 .400 
1  .220 
1  .100 
1  .420 
.450 


.900 


40 

1 .140 

40 

1 .090 

40 

1 .053 

40 

1 .053 

40 

1 .015 

40 

.728 

40 

1.140 

40 

1.125 

37'A 

1.113 

37^ 

.898 

37H 

1  .143 

37'A 

1 .175 

40 

1.140 

40 

.800 

40 

.800 

40 

.850 

40 

.800 

40 

1.050 

40 

1 .100 

40 

.800 

40 

.925 

40 

.980 

40 

1.015 

40 

.973 

40 

.625 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


1 .030 
1 .020 
.810 
.790 
1  .020 


1 .180 
1  .000 
.880 
1 .200 
.450 

.900 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

37V2 
37  H 

37^ 

37^ 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 
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Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  book  and  job  printing 
in  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946,  and  July  1,  194 5— Continued 


trades 


PRESS  ASSISTANTS  AND  FEEDERS — Continued 


July  1.  1946 

July  1,  1945 

City  and  classification 

Rate 

per  hour  p 

Hours 
>er  week 

Rate 
ter  hour 

Hours 
>er  week 

Houston,  Tex.:  . 

$1 .050 

40 

|0 .830 

40 

40 

1.113 

40 

.893 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

1.316 

40 

1.191 

40 

1 .262 

40 

1 .137 

40 

40 

.743 

40 

.618 

1.050 

40 

.850 

40 

Jacksonville,  Fla.: 

.900 

40 

.625 

40 

40 

.650 

40 

.518 

Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

1.185 

40 

1.055 

40 

1  .295 

40 

1 .165 

40 

40 

1  .160 

40 

1 .030 

.925 

40 

.825 

40 

Little  Rock,  Ark.:  ^  i 

.825 

40 

.675 

40 

.600 

40 

.475 

40 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

1 .280 
1.330 
1.100 

40 

40 

1.050 

40 

40 

.900 

40 

Louisville,  Ky.: 

Press  assistants  and  feeders: 

^gr  Cuttrell  rotary  assistants,  cylinder  press  assistants 
Goss  rotary  press  assistants . . . 

.935 

1 .290 
.720 

.900 

40 

40 

40 

.850 

1.175 

40 

40 

Agreement  B : 

40 

.745 

40 

1  or  2  job  automatic  cylinder  press  assistants. . 

.950 

.770 

40 

40 

.795 

.619 

.650 

40 

40 

.810 

40 

Memphis,  Tenn.: 

Cylinder  press  feeders: 

.825 

40 

.800 

40 

.610 

40 

.600 

40 

Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

1 .235 

40 

1.084 

40 

40 

Cylinder  and  rotary  press  feeders — - - 

.880 

40 

.754 

.704 

.774 

.830 

40 

.900 

40 

Minneapolis,  Minn.:  j 

1 .175 

40 

.980 

40 

1.025 

40 

.830 

.690 

40 

.875 

40 

Envelope:  .  ,  .  „„„„„ 

.890 

40 

.765 

40 

40 

40 

.670 

40 

.575 

.700 

40 

.600 

Mobile,  Ala.: 

.650 

40 

.500 

40 

.650 

40 

Cylmdci  feeders - 

Nashville,  Tenn.: 

Cylinder  press  feeders: 

Agreement  A: 

.850 

40 

.750 

.725 

40 

.650 

41 

1  .000 

40 

41 

.630 

40 

.ddv 

Newark,  N.J.:  , 

1.475 

40 

1.300 

4) 

Assistants  on  1  tiiree-coioi  otti  uu6  o--- 

Assistants  on  1  two-color  press  over  70  1  Dr"'°'C°  °' 

with  three-color  attachment,  1  special  Kidder  press.... 

1 .450 
1 .425 

40 

40 

1 .275 
1 .256 

4 

4 

4 

< 

Assistants  on  two-color  press,  i  j-fupit-A  "tu 

Assistants  on  cylinder,  offset  and  automatic  rotary  presses 

1.375 
1  .075 

40 

40 

1 .200 
.900 

40 

New  Haven,  Conn.: 

.900 

40 

1  40 

l 

85C 

.90C 

• 

' 

1 
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m  Sdected  cities>  July  h  1946,  and  July  1,  1945-Cont™Jd  * 
PRESS  assistants  and  feeders— Continued 


City  and  classification 


'Jew  Haven,  Conn.— Continued 
2-color  press  assistants:  Magazine 
UHset  press  assistants 
2-color  press  assistants 
lew  Orleans,  La.: 

Platen  press  feeders 
Offset  assistants.. 

Jew  York.  N.Y.: 


A  verOcal3 —s^Miile^ H' platen  presses^  Miehle 

ss-&tegg 

Multi-color  presses,  and  C  and  P  cylinder  presses  ’ 
inches Ietesps'  c-v'-der.  c 


A  p‘s^nt.on  M'ehle automatic  pony  presses.  Kelly  2  presses 

ANo  l4ino  °ifi  Ml ller|rcoIor  mai°r  Simplex;  Miehl'e’  2"-coior 
„  1  46  P^ss;  First  assistant  on  small  McKee  process 

p  esses,  large  2-color  floor  bed  press;  2-color  Cottrell  ro 


o,,,,r<'npr-s--  2-<!<)ior 

.^incT^Ureflpr^ss™  6'  ^  ('<>,tr('"  presses.  .Wolor 

lahoma  City,  Okla.:  . . . - . 

Cylinder  press  feeders 

Operating  automatic  platen  feeder's . 

Platen  press  feeders  . . 

laha,  Nebr.: 


Cylinder  and  rotary  press  assistants . 

Platen  press  feeders 
Cylinder  feeders. 

ladelphia,  Pa.:  . . . 

^mll^n/01^  Press  assistants  orroll-feed  rotary  helpers 

1- color  cylinder  press  feeders  . . . “ 

Junior  feeders.  _ 

McKee  presa.  f  re^era  ( Wax  paper  pr  in  ting) 

enix,  Ariz.;  .  . - . 

Cylinder  press  assistants 

Platen  press  assistants  . . -  - 

sburgh.  Pa.:  . . . - . 

2- color  offset  press  helpers 

2^-color  cylinder  press  helpers  "  . 

cylinder  press  helpers,  male  '  . . * .  - 

r  la  ten  press  feeders,  male  . . . . 

Cylinder  press  helpers,  female!’ 

land,  Maine:  . - . 

ylinder  press  feeders 

land,  Oreg.:  . 

ylinder  press  assistants 

laten  press  feeder  . 

idence,  R  I  :  . 

igreement  A: 

Automatic  or  hand-fed  press  assistants: 

cylinde'r2p?e‘sersr0tary'  °ffSet'  °r  i°b 

greement  B  . . . 

mg.  Pa.:  . 

ylinder  press  assistants 

late"  press  assistants  . - 

nond,  Va.:  . 

greement  A: 

2-color  and  perfector  press  assistants.... 


1 .531 

1.559 

1 .586 

1 .600 

.850 

.800 

.750 

1.100 

.900 
1 .130 


1 .370 
1  .330 
1 .100 
1 .100 
1.370 

1.130 

.978 

1  .420 
1 .380 
1 .230 
1 .030 
1 .070 
.940 


.800 

1 .250 
1.063 


.900 

1.000 

1 .245 
1 .035 


.900 


36}* 

36}* 

36  }* 

3634 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

37} 4 
3  7 1  -2 
37}* 
37J4 
37  L* 
37}* 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 


1.263 

1 .313 

1 .338 

1 .350 

.738 

.675 

.625 

.900 

.800 
1 .030 


1  .160 
1  .120 
.930 
.920 
1 .160 

1 .030 
.878 

1 .180 
1 .140 
1 .025 
.855 
.885 
.785 


40 

40 


40 


.600 

.958 

.858 


.875 

.900 

1  .035 
.885 


.800 


July  1,  1946 

1  July  1,  1945 

Rate 
per  hour 

Hours 
per  week 

Rate 
per  hour 

Hours 
per  week 

*1.100 

.900 

1 .150 

.625 

1 .025 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

*0 .950 
.850 
.875 

.563 

.825 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

1.131 

36}* 

.925 

40 

1.476 

36}* 

1.238 

40 

1 .503 

36}* 

1 .263 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 


40 

40 


40 
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press  assistants  and  FEEDERS — Continued  


City  and  classification 


Richmond,  Va. — Continued: 

Agreement  A — Continued: 

Single  cylinder  press  assistants  — . 

Job  press  assistants  and  feeders - -------- 

Agreement  B:  Gravure  rotary  press  assistants. 

Agreement  C :  Bag  printing . 

Rochester,  N.Y.: 

Agreement  A: 

Cylinder  press  assistants. .  . . . . 

Automatic  platen  press  assistants. - 

Duplex  press  assistants . - . 

Platen  press  hand  feeders . — 

Agreement  B: 

Vertical  press  assistants . 

Platen  hand  press  feeders . . 

Rock  Island  (Ill.)  district:’ 

Cylinder  press  assistants - - 

Rotary  press,  1st  and  2nd  assistants - -■ 

Rotary  press  3rd  assistants - 

St.  Louis,  Mo.: 


July  1,  1946 


July  1,  1945 


Assistants  on  special  presses  -7  x  41  inches -  ... 

Assistants  on  small  cylinder  or  automatic  presses. 

Platen  feeders.. . - - - 

St.  Paul,  Minn.: 

Commercial: 

Cylinder  press  feeders. . 

Platen  press  feeders . . . 

Novelty:  . 

Cylinder  press  assistants  or  feeders . . 

Platen  press  or  Carver  press  feeders - 

Gravure: 

Waite  press  feeders  .... - -  - - - 

Perfection,  web,  or  4-color  press  feeders . 


Envelope:  .  .  ,  f 

Stokes  and  Harris  job  press  feeders. 


Platen  press  feeders. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah: 

Cylinder  press  feeders - 

San  Antonio,  Texas: 

Cylinder  press  feeders - - 

Platen  press  feeders - 

San  Francisco,  Calif.: 

Cylinder  press  assistants - 

Platen  press  assistants. . . . 

Scranton,  Pa.: 

Cylinder  press  assistants - 

2-color  or  perfecting  presses . - 

Platen  press  assistants . 

Seattle,  Wash.: 

Cylinder  press  feeders - 

Platen  press  feeders - - 

South  Bend,  Ind.: 

Cylinder  and  offset  press  assistants. 
Spokane,  Wash.: 

Platen  feeders - 

Cylinder  press  feeders - 

Springfield,  Mass.: 

Cylinder  press  assistants - - 

Toledo,  Ohio . - . 

Washington,  D.C.: 

5-color  McKee  press  assistants  - .  -  - 


1  assistant  to  2  presses . 

Assistants  on  web-color  presses  with  color  . 

Assistants  on  Perfector  press,  2-color  press 

Senior  offset  and  web  press  assistants . 

Junior  press  assistants - - 

Wichita,  Kans.: 

Cylinder  press  assistants - 

Platen  press  assistants - 

York,  Pa . . . . . . 

Perfector  press  assistants. . . . 

Youngstown,  Ohio: 

Feeders -  - 

'Includes  Rock  Island  and  Moline,  Ill.,  and  Davenport,  low 


Rate 

Hours 

Rate 

Hours 

per  hour  p 

>er  week  p 

>er  hour 

pier  week 

$0  .900 

40 

$0 .775 

40 

.750 

40 

.600 

40 

1  .375 

40 

1  .200 

40 

.640 

40 

.550 

40 

1 .095 

40 

.970 

40 

1 .083 

40 

.958 

40 

1 .013 

40 

.888 

40 

.918 

40 

.793 

40 

1  .150 

40 

.970 

40 

.940 

40 

.760 

40 

1  .090 

40 

1.045 

40 

1 .265 

40 

1  .210 

40 

1  .090 

40 

1  .045 

40 

1  .390 

40 

1 .240 

40 

1  .220 

40 

1  .070 

40 

1  .180 

40 

1 .030 

40 

1  .040 

40 

.890 

40 

.790 

40 

.640 

40 

1 .200 

40 

1.000 

40 

40 

.700 

40 

1 .200 

40 

.985 

40 

.875 

40 

.735 

40 

.875 

40 

.735 

40 

40 

.985 

40 

.670 

40 

.575 

40 

.700 

40 

.600 

40 

1 .250 

40 

.825 

40 

.600 

40 

40 

.600 

40 

1 .300 

40 

1.118 

40 

40 

.888 

1 .099 

40 

40 

1  .024 

40 

.790 

40 

40 

1 .471 

35 

35 

1.095 

40 

4C 

1.070 

40 

.920 

V. 

1.120 

40 

.862 

4< 

41 

40 

.870 

40 

.750 

4* 

40 

1 .383 

40 

1.266 

4| 

s, 

1 .258 

40 

40 

1 .141 

4 

4 

* 

1.170 

40 

1  .053 

1  .145 

40 

1 .028 
.753 

.875 

40 

1 .001 

40 

.910 

.819 

40 

.740 

.995 

1 .045 

40 

40 

.870 

.920 

,6"8 

40 

.600 

_ 
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CYLINDER  PRESSMEN 


City  and  classificatio 


tlanta.  Ga.: 

Cylinder  pressmen 

VVax  paper  pressmen.  . . — 

altirnore,  M d . :  . . . 

Small  automatic  .31  inches  and  under 

Single  color  cylinder  over  31  inches  "  " . ‘ 

ii-color  cylinder  presses  - - 

Offset  presses  through  17 'inches' 

Over  17  inches  through  24  inches 

Over  24  inches  through  42  inches . V 

Over  42  inches .  . - . 

nghamton,  N.Y.: 

Agreement  A: 

Cylinder  presses. 

Agr^^^aticcylinderpresses::---::::::::::::::::: 

Agr^i.ntC°.raUtoma,'C  j°b  PfeSSeS- . 

•mingham.  Ala.:  . - . — 

Agreement  A: 

Cylinder  presses 

Coupon  presses,  Harris  rotary  presses 

Agr£m“'c  Job  cylinder  presses — 

Rotary  presses: 

In  charge . . 

First  position. .  _ .  . 

Tension  men  .  . — 

Agreement  C:  . . . . . . 

Wax  paper  printing, 
ton.  Mass.: 

cylinder  ^  job 

T*5?v  press  under  6.5  inches  "  P‘le  feeders 

Job  cylinder  or  photo-offset  presses 

:-co!or  presses .  . 

Rotary  web  presses .  ’  ’  . 

Wor  comics  . 

Hen-in-charge _ 

e,  Mont . . ’’’ . . . - . 

'’oremen . . ~~  . . 

leston,  w.va.::::::::;;  . — . 

n  charge _ " 

iottemN  c Jof)  presses’  cyIi ndeV  presses'.  ;  ^ 

>go,  III.;  . - . ' 

color  automatic'' Harrrispresfcsa2^obr°r  4_i*>reS,S  bed;  2‘ 

presses;  any  2  of  following  pressestn  cor^dv  °r  Vcket 

ham  attachments  1  HnnMo  «  presses,  1  press  with  Up- 
press  over  25  by  38  inches  and  not^  press;  1 

automatic  presses;  1  doublecylmder  fl^Thld0^  Pfesses:  2 
tremen,  3  to  6  presses  or  2  Pvlnd.  oat  bed  2-color  press 
Cox  Duplex.  Hoe  Duplex  ‘?£?dSr f?d Job  Presses.... 

Press  ofPsimilar^Plp7oc^  0r  t»t'hbid\C?.Xrtype'  or 
colors;  1  cylinder  press  with  flnl.sr^bf!  *?rk  '  or  more 
process  or  label  work  3  or  4  colors  attachment  running 
>tary  presses: 

Ifc^obTpr^^  PreSS'  70  inches  -  -ore: 

1  five-color  press .  . - .  - 

1  Meisel  press.  . . 

l  tubular  press,  1  or  2  unit's. . — . 

oecond  pressmen.  3  or  4  units . 

1  thirty-two  page  2-unit  press  . 


July  1,  1946 


Rate 
per  hour 


1 .793 
1.931 


1 .889 


2.151 
2 .234 
2.041 
1  .981 
1  .871 
1 .931 


81  .445 
1  .200 

1  .350 
1  .500 
1  .580 
1  ."80 
1  .500 
1 .580 
1.730 


1 .250 
1 .250 

1 .000 
1 .230 


1 .250 
1  .250 
1  .250 


1 .625 
1 .463 
1 .313 

1 .200 


1 .505 

1 .450 
1.390 

1 .459 
1 .588 
1 .613 
1 .464 
1  .589 
1 .383 
1 .508 
1 .500 
1.688 
1 .500 
1.250 


Hours 
per  week 


40 


40 


36>* 

36>* 


361* 


361* 

36!* 

36!* 

36!* 

36!* 

36J* 


July  1,  1945 


Rate 
per  hour 


Hours 
per  week 


1  .475 
1 .600 


1 .563 


I  .800 
1 .875 
1  .700 
1  .650 
1  .550 
1  .600 


81  .150 
1  .200 

1  .100 
1  .200 
1  .275 
1  .100 
1  .200 
1  .275 
1  .400 


1  .075 
1  .025 

1  .000 
1  .175 


.975 
1 .075 
.910 


1  .450 
1.250 
1 .175 

1.200 


1.320 

1 .270 
1.220 

1 .265 
1 .390 
1 .415 
1 .294 
1  .419 
1  .263 
1  .388 
1 .238 
1 .437 
1.175 
1.095 


40 


40 


40 


40 


Table  13. — Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  book  and  job  printing  trades 
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CYLINDER  PRESSMEN — Continued 


July  1,  1946 

July  1, 

1945 

City  and  classification 

Rate 
per  hour 

Hours 
per  week 

Rate 
per  hour 

Hours 
per  week 

Chicago,  Ill. — Continued: 

Rotary  presses — Continued: 

Sheet-or-web-feed  rotary  press,  70  inches  or  more 
Continued : 

1  sixty-four  page,  2-  or  4-unit  press; 

1  eighty  page,  2  unit  press; 

1-color  4-unit  press,  1  ninety-six  page  2- or  4-umt  press. 

1  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  page  4-umt.  press: 

First  pressmen . — .  . 

Second  pressmen.  _  . . -  -  - . -  - 

1  one-hundred  and  ninety-two  page  novel  news,  4-umt  ’ 
press: 

$2  .096 

1  .931 

2 .151 

36* 

36* 

36* 

$1,750 

1 .600 

1.800 

40 

40 

40 

1.981 

36* 

1.650 

40 

1 .958 

36* 

1.625 

40 

2.013 

36* 

1.675 

40 

2.086 

36* 

1.750 

40 

2.179 

36* 

1.825 

40 

1 .707 

37  * 

1.419 

37  * 

1.873 

37  * 

1 .585 

37 

Bread-wrapper  printing: 

Kidder  or  similar: 

1  .862 

36* 

1 .538 

40 

1  three-color  press - - 

1.889 

1  .945 

36* 

36* 

1 .563 

1 .600 

40 

40 

Cincinnati, [  Ohio: 

Cylinder  presses:  . 

1  or  2  single-color  presses  over  19  x  25  inches;  1  single 
color  press  65  inches  or  over,  one  2-color  over  19  by 

1 .450 

40 

1.259 

40 

1 .500 

40 

1.303 

40 

Automatic  job  presses,  cylinder  presses: 

1  Kelley,  Miehle  Hi-Speed  or  Goudy  up  to  19  x  25  inches. 

1 .188 

1 .300 

40 

40 

1.028 

1.128 

40 

40 

1  press' up  to  19  x  25  inches,  1  single-color  press  under 

1.481 

40 

1.259 

40 

Rotary  and  web  presses: 

1.538 

40 

1.334 

40 

1.613 

40 

1 .409 

40 

1 .575 

40 

1.365 

40 

1.731 

40 

1 .503 

40 

Cleveland,  Ohio: 

1 .326 

37  * 

1.153 

37V 

371 

37? 

1 .435 

3714 

1 .248 

1 .535 

37* 

1 .335 

1 .700 

3714 

1.478 

37* 

1.646 

37* 

1 .431 

37* 

37* 

1 .713 

37* 

1 .490 

1  .573 

37'4 

1 .368 

37* 

1.580 

40 

1 .375 

40 

1  .600 

40 

1.380 

40 

40 

1  .340 

40 

1 .205 

Dallas,  Tex.: 

Rotary  presses: 

1.300 

40 

1.200 

40 

1 .375 

40 

1 .250 

40 

40 

1.300 

40 

1 .100 

1 .200 

40 

1 .075 

40 

40 

1 .170 

40 

.975 

Cylinder  pressmen: 

1.163 

40 

.950 

40 

Dayton,  Ohio:  .  . 

1.530 

40 

1.350 

40 

1 .605 

40 

1  .425 

40 

1 .555 

40 

1 .375 

40 

1 .763 

40 

1 .313 

1 .633 

40 

1 .213 

1  .460 

40 

1 .225 

4o 

40 

1.600 

40 

1.300 

Rotary  web  presses,  magazine: 

1.625 

40 

1.300 

40 

Scott  offset  presses,  reel  delivery  Webendorfer  presses  -  -  - 

1.600 

1.700 

40 

40 

1 .275 
1.375 

40 

Cottrell  presses: 

1 .850 

40 

1.525 

4f 

1  .800 

40 

1 .475 

41 
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CYLINDER  PRESSMEN — Continued 


City  and  classification 

July  I,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate 
per  hou 

Hours 
r  per  weel 

Rate 
per  hou 

Hours 
r  per  week 

)ayton,  Ohio — Continued: 

Goss  presses : 

192  pages-men-in-charge;  64  page  double  2-color 

$1  925 

40 

$1  .60C 
1 .425 
1 .550 

40 

192  page,  2nd  pressmen. 

32  page  2-color  and  black-and-white 

1  875 

40 

40 

McKee  presses... 

40 

5-color  Claybourne  small  McKee  presses 

1 .500 
I  .525 
1 .500 

40 

Multicolor  presses 

40 

Men-in-charge _ 

40 

Denver,  Colo... 

1 .650 

40 

Foremen _ 

1 .250 

40 

>es  Moines,  Iowa: 

Claybourne  Cottrell,  Rotary,  and  Scott  Rotary  presses 
Small  cylinder  presses 

1  .OOo 

1.470 

40 

1 .375 

1.290 

40 

40 

Cylinder  pressmen. 

1  .190 
1 .230 

40 

Hi-speed _ 

40 

etroit,  Mich.: 

Cylinder  pressmen: 

Rotary  presses _ 

1 .290 

40 

Cylinder  presses  (two-color,  single  color,  and  job  cyl¬ 
inder  all  sizes)... 

1 .555 

40 

iiluth,  Minn _ 

1 .480 

40 

Paso,  Tex.. 

1 .050 

40 

"ie,  Pa.. 

1 .101 

40 

rand  Rapids,  Mich.. 

1 .100 

40 

mston,  Tex _  ' 

1 .100 

40 

Foremen . 

1 .130 

40 

2-color  pressmen 

1  .‘Xifsl 

1 .275 

40 

dianapolis,  Ind ... 

1 .255 

40 

Rotary  pressmen. . . 

1 .318 

40 

Offset  pressmen . . . 

1 .414 

40 

Rotary  presses  (bread-wrapper  printing) 

1.400 

1 .318 

1 .225 

40 

;ksonville,  Fla. 

40 

nsas  City,  Mo. 

1  .150 

40 

1  cylinder  and  1  automatic  platen  press,  1  doubie-ender 
cylinder  press  or  1  offset  press 

1.500 

1 .525 

40 

1 .265 

1.335 

1 .355 

1 .380 

40 

1  two-color  cylinder  press  over  42  inches 

40 

1  double  roll  rotary  press 

40 

tie  Rock.  Ark.. 

1.188 

40 

40 

foremen _ 

1 .000 

40 

9  Angeles,  Calif.  . 

1 .100 

40 

foremen _ 

1 .275 

40 

Flat-bed  web  presses 

40 

1 .350 

40 

uisville,  Ky.:  .  ' 

Agreement  A: 

1  two-color  flat-bed  press 

1 .313 

1.178 

1 .089 

1 .149 

1 .089 

1 .200 

40 

Job  automatic  cylinder  presses- 

JKelly  Bor  1  Kedy  17 by  22  No.  1,  1  Miehle  vertical. 

1  Miller  Hi-Speed,  1  Stiller  Simplex.. 

1  Kelly  No.  2,  1  Miehle  horizontal,  1  Miller 
Major  Simplex.. 

1.250 

40 

40 

40 

Rotary  presses:  1  Kidder  or  Harris  press 

1.250 

40 

40 

Agreement  B: 

Rotogravure:  Journeymen 

40 

Pressmen-in-charge 

40 

Cylinder  press : 

Large  5-color  Claybourne 

1 .500 

40 

1 .350 

40 

Men-in-charge,  2  single  color  flat-bed  presses,  i  two 
color  flat-bed  press  or  5  color  Claybourne  rotary 
^  1  single  color  flat-bed  or  Miller  Major  J 

1 .375 
1.180 

1 .790 

1 .510 
1.100 
.975 

1 .100 

1 .250 
1.150 

1 .100 
1.150 

1 .200 

1  .250 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

1.250 

1.075 

1 .625 

1 .375 
.900 
.850 
1.050 
1.175 
1.080 

1 .050 

1 .075 

1  .100 

1  160 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

Rotary  presses: 

^color"0*131^80  ^OSS  2  or  4"co,or  or  Goss  comic  4 
Cottrell  and  -Hoe  presses 

Jchestcr,  N.H  . . . . 

Automatic  presses 

aphis,  Tenn...  . . . 

Foremen  .  . 

Cylinder  2-color  press  over  25  x  28  inches 

Unset  presses: 

17  x  22  inches... 

20  x  26  inches  to  22  x  34  inches 

Over  22  x  34  inches  . 

2-color. .  . 

42 
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cylinder  pressmen — Continued 


July  1.  1946 

July  1,  1945 

City  and  classification 

Rate 
per  hour 

Hours 
per  week 

Rate 
per  hour 

Hours 
per  week 

Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

$1 .450 

40 

SI .284 

40 

Double-roll  rotary  presses,  any  press  that  prints  3  or  more 

1  .520 

40 

1 .354 

40 

1 .550 

40 

1  .384 

40 

Minneapolis,  Minn.: 

1 .605 

40 

1.350 

40 

Men-in-charge  of  3  cylinder  presses;  2-color  double  enders 

1.575 

40 

1.320 

40 

1  or  2  single  cylinder  presses,  1  Kelly  A  or  Miehle  vertical 

1 .475 

40 

1.220 

40 

Envelope  printing: 

1 .205 

40 

1.050 

40 

1.290 

40 

1 .125 

40 

Job  cylinder  presses . . -- 

1.260 

1.380 

40 

40 

1 .110 

1 .230 

40 

40 

1.430 

40 

1 .260 

40 

1 .320 

40 

1  .170 

40 

1 .050 

40 

.920 

40 

Cylinder  pressmen; 

1 .650 

40 

1 .225 

40 

1 .475 

40 

1 .125 

40 

1 .300 

40 

1 .050 

40 

Nashville,  Tenn.: 

1.250 

40 

1.150 

40 

1  .288 

40 

1.263 

40 

1  .105 

40 

1.063 

40 

1  .125 

40 

1.063 

40 

1.200 

40 

1 .075 

40 

Newark,  N.J.: 

Cylinder  presses: 

1 .750 

40 

1.575 

40 

1.738 

40 

1  .563 

40 

1  single  color  with  bronzing  attachments  over  t>8 

1.688 

40 

1 .513 

40 

1 .688 

40 

1 .513 

40 

4-color  Kidder  (wax  paper  printing)  . . . . 

Cylinder  and  job  presses:  .  .  ,  ... 

1  or  2  job  cylinder  presses  with  automatic-feeder;  1  job 
cylinder  press  with  automatic-feeder  and  1  auto¬ 
matic-feed  platen  press;  1  job  cylinder-press  with 
automatic-feeder  and  2  hand-fed  platen  presses;  1 
or  2  single  cylinder-presses  not  over  68  inches;  1  Du- 

1 .575 

1.638 

40 

40 

1  .400 

1.463 

40 

40 

1 .550 

40 

1 .375 

40 

1 .300 

40 

1 .125 

40 

40 

1  .425 

40 

1 .250 

New  Haven,  Conn.:  .  _  ...  .  , 

Cylinder  presses,  Miehle  vertical  and  horizontal  automatic 

1.325 

40 

1.175 

40 

40 

40 

1 .375 

40 

1.225 

1.225 

40 

1 .175 

1 .450 

40 

1  .300 

40 

40 

1 .225 

40 

1.125 

1.350 

40 

1 .150 

40 

1.475 

40- 

1 .275 
1.275 

40 

40 

1 .475 

40 

1  .350 

40 

1.150 

New  York,  N.Y.: 

Cylinder  and  sheet-fed  rotary  presses: 

1  cylinder  press  over  68  inches;  1  or  2  cylinder  presses 
not  over  68  inches;  1  poster  press  28  x  41  inches  or 
over;  1  label  press  (close  register  work);  1  perfecting 

1  .834 

36% 

1.563 

40 

2  cylinder  presses,  both  on  color  register  work;  i  two- 
color  flat-bed  press;  permanent  provers  on  cylinder 

1 .909 

36% 

1.630 

40 

40 

40 

40 

1  .885 

36% 

1  .608 

1  .934 

36% 

1 .653 

1  .909 

36% 

1.630 

1.984 

36% 

1  .698 

40 

40 

2.136 

36% 

1 .836 

43 
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 CYLINDER  PRESSMEN — Continued 


City  and  classification 


aw  York,  N.Y.— Continued: 

Automatic  unit  cylinder  presses: 

Single  color  presses: 

Miehle  vertical;  Miller  HiSpeed;  Kelley  A,B,C,  c 

Kelly  automatic  jobber _ _ 

Miehle  horizontal.  Miller  Simplex,  Kelly  No' 

presses,  Harris  I.C . . . . 

Miehle  automatic  pony;  Miehle  No.  4— 2,  3  or 
roller;  Miehle  No.  41;  Miller  Major  Simple* 
Kelly  No.  2 ;  Babcock  3/5,  4/3  or  No.  5  automatic 

Premier  No.  GF _ _ _ 

Two-color  presses: 

Miehle  horizontal  tandem  or  Harris  H  K. . 

Miehle  No.  41,  2-color;  Miller  2-color  Simplex 
Web  presses: 

Second  men . . . . . 

Brakemen  or  tension  men  on  presses _ 

Single-roll  presses: 

46  inches  or  under.. . . . 

Over  46  inches _ _ IIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Double  roll  press  men-in-charge: 

46  inches  or  under . 

Over  46  inches.. . . . 

3  or  4-color  process  presses  46  inches  (men-in 

charge) . 

3  or  4-color  or  process  presses  over  46  inche! 

(men-in-charge) _ _ 

Cox  Duplex  presses . . . IIIIIIII! 

Multi-ticket  presses _ 

Combination  presses: 

1  cylinder  and  1  or  2  hand-fed  platens,  1  cyl¬ 
inder  and  1  automatic  platen,  1  cylinder  and 
1  automatic  job  cylinder  up  to  and  including 

31  inches . . 

lahoma  City,  Okla:  " 

Foremen  (1  or  more  journeymen) _ 

Foremen  (no  journeymen). . . III]! 

Pressmen  (under  foremen) _ _ _ _ 

Foremen,  #1  Kellv  press _ 

aha,  Nebr._ . . 

ria,  Ill . ---I.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII . 

Foremen _ _ _ _ 

Color  printing _ _ 

Men-in-charge _ 

ladelphia,  Pa.: 

Presses,  68  inches  or  under . 

Pressmen  on  2-color  work _ II II III] I! 

Rotary  presses  (wax  paper  printing) . 

Rotary  presses: 

Sheet  feed: 

4-color  70  inches  or  under  and  McKee  presses. . _ 

U.P.M.  presses  with  automatic  attachments 

Roll-fed . 

Jitney  presses.. . . . 

Second  pressmen,  color  presses . 

enix,  Ariz . 

sburgh,  Pa.: 

Cylinder . . . . . 

Combination  web  and  cylinder  presses . 

2-color  presses  cylinder . . . . 

Offset  presses,  2-color. .  "  ’ 

-land,  Maine . . . 

Offset  press,  2  cylinder  presses . . 

land,  Or  eg _ _ _ 

Offset  presses _ _ 

Foremen:  2  presses  or  less... . 

udence,  R.I.: 

1-color  presses,  46  x  64  inches  rotary,  roll-feed  presses. . 

J^color  presses,  25  x  38  inches.  _ 

chandler  and  Price;  Little  Giant  12  x  18  inches;  Miller 
Hi-Speed,  13  x  20  inches;  Miehle  Vertical  or  Kelly  A, 

U  x  20  inches;  Kelly  Clipper  14  x  20  inches;  ATF  or 
A.0  Ly,  17  x  22  inche8I  Miller  Simplex  20  x  26  inches; 
Miehle  horizontal  22  x  28  inches;  Miehle  pony  22  x  34 
inches;  Kelly  No.  2,  24  x  35  inches... _ _ 


July  1,  1946 


July  1,  1945 


Rate 
per  horn 

Hours 

perweek 

Rate 
per  hour 

HourR 
per  week 

r 

1 

36>4 

$1  .563 

40 

1 .909 
4 

36  J4 

1.630 

40 

36^ 

1.630 

40 

1 .909 

36 14 

1.630 

40 

1.960 

36  A 

1 .676 

40 

36  a 

1.563 

40 

36  A 

1.563 

40 

36  Yt 

1.698 

40 

36^ 

1.744 

40 

36  H 

1  .698 

40 

2 .035 

WA 

1.744 

40 

2.035 

36  A 

1.744 

40 

2 .084 

36  A 

1.796 

40 

1 .885 

36A 

1.608 

40 

1 .834 

36A 

1.563 

40 

1 .834 

36A 

1.563 

40 

1 .313 

40 

1.248 

40 

1 .206 

40 

1 .088 

40 

1.113 

40 

1  .000 

40 

1 .313 

40 

1.238 

40 

1 .300 

40 

1.150 

40 

1 .300 

40 

1  .200 

40 

1 .390 

40 

1 .290 

40 

1 .500 

40 

1 .253 

40 

1 .720 

40 

1.451 

40 

1.600 

40 

1.350 

40 

1 .660 

40 

1  400 

40 

1.500 

40 

1.320 

40 

1 .840 

40 

1.550 

40 

1 .685 

40 

1 .425 

40 

1.790 

40 

1.510 

40 

1.660 

40 

1 .400 

40 

1.700 

40 

1 .410 

40 

1.390 

40 

1.290 

40 

1.600 

37^ 

1 .330 

40 

1 .770 

37^ 

1 .330 

40 

1 .740 

37  H 

1  .445 

40 

2.030 

37  A 

1.680 

40 

.985 

40 

.875 

40 

1 .110 

40 

.985 

40 

1 .563 

40 

1 .288 

40 

1 .563 

40 

1 .338 

40 

1.688 

40 

1.351 

40 

1 .450 

40 

1 .350 

40 

1 .350 

40 

1.250 

40 

1.200 

40 

1.100 

40 
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Table  13. — Union  scales  of  tvuges  and  hours  in  the  book  and  job  printing  trades 
in  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946,  and  July  1,  1945— Continued 


CYLINDER  pressmen — Continued 


July  1,  1946 

July  1.  1945 

City  and  classification 

Rate 
per  hour 

Hours 
per  week 

Rate 
per  hour 

HoUT8 
per  week 

Providence,  R.  I. — Continued 

{1 .100 

40 

J1 .075 

40 

1  .450 

40 

1.350 

40 

1 .185 

40 

1 .095 

40 

1.485 

40 

1.335 

40 

1 .345 

40 

1.195 

40 

Richmond,  Va: 

Agreement  A : 

1 .300 

40 

1.175 

40 

1.300 

40 

1.150 

40 

1 .150 

40 

1.050 

40 

Agreement  B: 

1.687 

40 

1.463 

40 

1.040 

40 

.950 

40 

Rochester,  N.Y.: 

Agreement  A: 

1.525 

40 

1 .400 

40 

Cylinder  presses;  Kelly  No.  1  or  2  presses;  2  Kelly  A  or 

1.375 

40 

1.250 

40 

1 .325 

40 

1 .200 

40 

1 .275 

40 

1  .150 

40 

1 .450 

40 

1 .250 

40 

1 .330 

40 

1  .150 

40 

1.325 

40 

1  .265 

40 

1 .495 

40 

1.430 

40 

St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

1.630 

40 

1 .480 

40 

1 .600 

40 

1  460 

40 

One  2-color  Claybourne  press,  rotogravure  press,  sheet- 

1.490 

40 

1.340 

40 

Second  pressmen  on  5-color  presses  or  2-ro)l  rotary  presses; 

1  two-color  press;  2  automatic  presses  over  19  x  25  inches; 

2  cylinder  25  x  38  inches  but  under  68  inches;  1  press  68 

1 .480 

40 

1.330 

40 

lnt/iieB  di  icxi  - —  _  .  .  ,  , 

1  automatic  press  17  x  22  inches  to  19  x  25  inches  and  two 

1  .420 

40 

1.270 

40 

One  automatic  press  less  than  17  x  22  inches  and  3  platen 

1 .400 

40 

1.250 

40 

1 .380 

40 

1.230 

40 

Two  cylinder  24  x  36  inches  or  less;  1  cylinder  press  25  x  38 

1 .360 

40 

1 .210 

40 

1 .310 

40 

1 .160 

40 

Coupon  presses: 

1.330 

40 

1.180 

40 

1 .280 

40 

1 .130 

40 

1  .440 

40 

1.290 

40 

St.  Paul,  Minn.: 

Commercial: 

1 .600 

40 

1.310 

40 

1  or  2  single  cylinder  presses;  3  cylinder  presses  on  im¬ 
printing;  1  single  cylinder  and  1  platen  press;  any  of 
the  following  presses:  Kelly,  Miehle,  vertical  or  hor¬ 
izontal  Miller  Hi-Speed  or  any  2  of  the  following 
presses;  Harris  Imprint,  Kelly  A  or  B,  Miehle  vertical- 
Gravure: 

1.500 

1.675 

40 

40 

1.220 

1 .410 

40 

40 

Perfection  double-ender;  web  double  ender  presses. 

1.575 

1 .500 

40 

40 

1.285 

1 .220 

40 

40 

Novelty: 

1.610 

40 

1.365 

40 

1  or  2  single  cylinder  presses;  1  cylinder  and  platen 
press;  any  1  of  following:  Kelly,  Miehle  vertical, 

1.500 

40 

1.265 

40 

Envelope: 

1 .205 

40 

1.050 

40 

1 .500 

40 

1 .100 

40 

1 .563 

40 

1 .150 

40 

40 

1 .000 

40 

1 .000 

San  Francisco,  Calif. : 

1  .663 

40 

1 .456 

40| 

1 .788 

40 

1 .531 

40 

1.738 

40 

1.531 

40 

Rotary  magazine  presses: 

1  .813 

40 

1 .606 

40 

40 

1  .663 

40 

1 .456 

'Includes  Rock  Island  and  Moline.  Ill.,  and  Davenport,  Iowa. 
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fABLE 


13.  I  mon  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  book 
in  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946,  and  July  1,  1945 


and  job  printing 
— Continued 


trades 


CYLINDER  PRESSMEN— Continued 


July  1,  1946 

Rate 
per  hour 

Hours 
per  week 

$1 .465 

40 

1  .365 

40 

1 .857 

40 

1 .470 

40 

1 .360 

40 

1 .500 

40 

1 .360 

40 

1  .500 

40 

1  .650 

40 

1  .210 

40 

1.445 

40 

1 .965 

40 

1  .599 

40 

1  .534 

40 

1  .434 

40 

1.273 

40 

1 .265 

40 

1 .315 

40 

1  .275 

40 

1  .300 

40 

1 .338 

40 

City  and  classification 


;ranton,  Pa.: 

2-color  presses. . 

1  or  2  presses . 

‘at tie,  Wash _ 

>uth  Bend,  Ind.:  . 

2-color  presses . . . 

2  cylinder  presses  over  40  inches . 

Offset  presses  17  x  22  inc  hed*  through  22  x  34  inches 

A40i™ahps  J°b  cyhnder  Passes,  1  cylinder  press  under 

lokane,  Wash . . . 

Foremen _ 

iringfield,  Mass _ 

iledo,  Ohio _ ” 

ishington,  D.  C.: 

TfiTVn^lor  rotary  Cottrell-McKee  press 
1  U .  I'  .M.  rotary  press,  1  offset  oress  over  42  i 
1  perfector  press,  1  two-color  press 
Job  automatic  cylinder  presses: 


Cylinder  and  automut io  job  cylinder  presses 
Perfector  presses. 


ungstown,  Ohio 
Rotary  web  presses 
Offset  and  2-color 


July  1,  1045 


Rate 
per  hour 


*1 .390 
1 .290 
1 .438 

1 .320 
1 .260 
1 .350 

1 .210 
1  .150 
1  .265 
1  .125 
1  .290 

1 .814 
1  .448 
1 .383 


1 .283 
1.157 

1  .140 
1  .190 
1 .238 
1 .263 
1.300 


Hours 
per  week 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


PLATEN  PRESSMEN 


inta,  Ga.  . 

1  an 

$1 .150 

;imore,  Md 

1  40 

40 

ghamton,  N.  Y.: 

Agreement  A : 

Automatic  presses 

40 

1 .000 

40 

Hand-fed  presses 

1  .fadu 

40 

.875 

40 

Agreement  B: 

Automatic  job  presses 

1  .60\) 

40 

.825 

40 

ningham,  Ala  - 

40 

1.000 

40 

ton,  Mass.;  . . . . 

2  automatic  presses 

40 

.810 

40 

Hand-fed  presses.. 

1 .250 

40 

40 

1.166 

1  .100 
1.140 

40 

40 

40 

te,  Mont.  .  .  . 

1  .330 

MX 

rlotte,  N.  C.  - - - 

1 .247 

40 

1 .127 

40 

ago,  Ill.:  . . 

’roofers  on  1-job  and  power  proof  presses 

1.793 

1.156 

40 

36H 

40 

.925 

1.475 

1 .000 

1 .040 

40 

or  2  presses . . 

40 

40 

40 

presses.  . * 

1.200 

40 

presses . 

mbus,  Ohio  . . . . . - . 

1.265 

1.600 

1.188 

40 

40 

1 .065 

1  .090 

40 

40 

ton,  Ohio:  . . . . . 

or  2  job  presses. . 

40 

40 

1 .380 

1 .100 

40 

40 

JOD  presses  — . 

40 

1 .150 

40 

or  5  job  presses. 

40 

1  .250 

40 

■er,  Colo.  . . . - . 

40 

40 

1.350 

40 

oremen .  . 

1 .328 

1 .403 

1 .250 

1  .470 
.775 
1.360 
1.200 

Moines.  Iowa  . . 

th.  Minn.  . . . 

40 

40 

40 

1 .158 

1  .120 

1 .250 

40 

40 

40 

so.  lex.... 

40 

40 

40 

.775 

1.101 

1 .000  1 

40 

40 

40 

ton.  Tex.: 
or  2  presses . 

.900 

1  .100 

40 

40 

.900 

.880 

.955 

40 

40 

40 

1 .175 

40 
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Table  13. — Union  scutes  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  book  and  job  printing  trudes 
in  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946,  and  July  1,  1945 — Continued 


PLATEN  PRESSMEN— Continued 


July  1.  1946 

July  1.  1945 

City  and  classification 

Rate 
per  hour 

Hours 
per  week 

Rate 
per  hour 

Hours 
per  week 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

J 1 .307 

40 

$1  .182 

40 

1 .361 

40 

1  .235 

40 

1  .443 

40 

1.318 

40 

1  .300 

40 

1 .150 

40 

Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

1 .375* 

40 

1.185 

40 

1  .450 

40 

1 .275 

40 

1  .188 

40 

1.000 

40 

1 .420 

40 

1 .200 

40 

1 .500 

40 

1.275 

40 

Louisville,  Ky.: 

Agreement  A.: 

1 .025 

40 

.878 

40 

1.063 

40 

.906 

40 

1 .100 

40 

.938 

40 

1 .180 

40 

.900 

40 

.750 

40 

1.100 

40 

1 .050 

40 

1 .040 

40 

.990 

40 

1  .200 

40 

1 .110 

40 

1.330 

40 

1 .174 

40 

Minneapolis,  Minn.: 

1.150 

40 

.900 

40 

1.225 

40 

.980 

40 

1 .300 

40 

1 .070 

40 

1 .375 

40 

1.140 

40 

1 .475 

40 

1.220 

40 

1.300 

40 

.950 

40 

Nashville,  Tenn.: 

.875 

40 

.750 

40 

.938 

40 

.813 

40 

Newark,  N.J.: 

1 .456 

40 

1.281 

40 

1.506 

40 

1.375 

40 

1 .550 

40 

1.463 

40 

1.638 

40 

1 .463 

40 

1.050 

40 

.950 

40 

1.250 

40 

1.050 

40 

New  York,  N.Y. : 

1.759 

36K 

1 .494 

40 

1 .750 

36M 

36  X 

36  Vt 
36  K 

36Ji 

1.486 

40 

2  automatic  presses  over  20  inches,  1  two-color  Harris  press 
18  X  25  inches  or  15  x  18  inches,  1  two-color  Harris  press 
18  x  22  inches.  1  two-color  Harris  press  15x18  inches. 

2  automatic  platen  presses  up  to  20  inches,  1  automatic 
press  and  1  or  2  hand-fed  presses;  2  Webendorfers  or  4 

1.699 

1.650 

1 .440 

1 .395 

40 

40 

1 .624 

1.372 

40 

1  to  3  platen’presses;  1  automatic  platen  press  20  inches  or 

1.600 

1.350 

40 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.: 

1.000 

40 

.875 

40 

1.075 

40 

.925 

40 

1.300 

40 

1 .150 

40 

1  .180 

40 

1.080 

40 

1.210 

40 

1 .110 

40 

1 .460 

40 

1.230 

40 

1.240 

40 

1.140 

40 

1.510 

37  'A 

1 .255 

40 

.890 

40 

.800 

40 

1 .500 

40 

1.168 

40 

1.625 

40 

1.231 

40 

Providence,  R  I  : 

Automatic-feed  presses: 

1.200 

40 

1.100 

40 

1 .100 

40 

1.075 

40 

1 .125 

40 

1 .025 

40 

1 .150 

40 

1 .050 

40 

Reading,  Pa.: 

1.245 

40 

1.035 

40 

1 .135 

40 

.985 

40 

1 .100 

40 

.825 

40 
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T able  13.— Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  book  and  job  printing  trades 
in  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946,  and  July  1,  1945— Continued 

PLATEN  PRESSMEN — Continued 


City  and  classification 


Rochester,  N.Y. : 

Agreement  A : 

Automatic  presses. . . 

1  to  3  hand-feed  presses. . 

Agreement  B: 

4  hand  presses  or  2  automatic  presses _ 

1,  2,  or  3  hand  presses . _ 

Rock  Island  (Ill)  district  1 _ 

St.  Louis,  Mo: 

1  or  2  presses . . . 

3  or  4  presses _ _ _ 

St.  Paul,  Minn. : 

Commercial: 

2  presses _ 

Novelty: 

2  platen  or  2  Carver  presses _ _ _ 

3  platen  or  3  Carver  presses _ 

4  platen  or  4  Carver  presses . 

Men-in-charge  of  more  than  4  platen  or  4  Carve 
Envelope:  2  presses _ 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah _ 

San  Antonio,  Tex . . . IIIIIIII . 

San  Francisco,  Calif _ . . 

Foremen . 

Scranton,  Pa _ 

Seattle,  Wash _ 

South  Bend,  Ind  : 

Hand-fed  presses _ _ 

Automatic  presses _ 

Spokane,  Wash _ 

Tampa,  Fla... _ _ 

Toledo,  Ohio: 

1  or  2  presses . . . 

3  presses _ 

Washington,  D.C.: 

2  automatic  presses  .  ..... _ 

1  or  2  hand-fed  and  automatic  presses _ 

1,  2  or  3  hand-fed  presses . . 

Wichita,  Kans _ _ 

York,  Pa .  . 

Youngstown,  Ohio  _ 


July  1,  1946 

Rate 
per  hour 

Hours 
per  week 

$1 .375 

40 

1 .275 

40 

1  .330 

40 

1 .200 

40 

1 .200 

40 

1 .230 

40 

1 .330 

40 

1 .200 

40 

1 .225 

40 

1 .300 

40 

1 .375 

40 

1  .500 

40 

1 .040 

40 

1  .500 

40 

.750 

40 

1 .588 

40 

1  .713 

40 

1 .099 

40 

1.714 

35 

1 .200 

40 

1.260 

40 

1.500 

40 

1.200 

40 

1.320 

40 

1.370 

40 

1.346 

40 

1  .284 

40 

1  .209 

40 

1.061 

40 

1.145 

40 

1.238 

40 

July  1,  1945 


Rate 
per  hour 


*1 .250 
1.150 

1.150 
1 .020 
1.155 

1 .080 
1.180 


1.000 

.985 
1.060 
1 .135 
1 .220 
.900 
1.100 
.750 
1.381 
1 .456 
1 .024 
1.334 

1.050 
1.160 
1 .150 
1 .000 

1.165 

1.215 

1.195 
1.133 
1 .058 
.965 
1 .020 
1 .200 


Hours 
per  week 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


Includes  Moline  and  Rock  Island.  Ill.,  and  Davenport,  Iowa. 
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Table  14. — Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  newspaper  printing  trades  in 
selected  cities,  July  1,  1946,  and  July  1, 1945 


COMPOSITORS,  HAND:  DAY  WORK 


July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

City  and  classification 

Rate 
per  hour 

HoUT6 
per  week 

Rate 
per  hour 

Hours 
per  week 

Atlanta,  Ga .  . - . - . . 

$1 .627 

37  H 

$1 .409 

40 

Baltimore,  Md... . - . - - - 

1  .670 

26% 

1.450 

36^ 

Binghamton,  N.Y . . . . . 

1  .400 

37  % 

1 .293 

27% 

1  .550 

40 

1  .271 

40 

Boston,  Mass . . - . 

1 .730 

37  >4 

1.730 

27% 

Buffalo,  N.Y . . . . - . 

1  .653 

37% 

1 .472 

27% 

1  .520 

35 

1  .400 

35 

Charleston,  S.C . . - . 

1  .450 

40 

1.150 

40 

Charleston,  W.  Va. . . . . . 

1  .375 

40 

1 .325 

40 

Charlotte,  N.C - - - . . . 

1  .316 

40 

1 .196 

40 

Chicago,  Ill - - - - - - - 

2.083 

26% 

1 .840 

26% 

Polish  text _ _ - . 

1 .846 

22% 

1  600 

35 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  . . . . - . 

1 .867 

27% 

1 .547 

27% 

Cleveland,  Ohio - - 

1 .899 

27% 

1  .508 

27% 

Columbus,  Ohio . . . . . 

1 .700 

27% 

1  .533 

27% 

Dallas,  Tex _ _ _ - . 

1  .657 

35 

1  .447 

27% 

Dayton,  ( )hio - - - 

1  .573 

27% 

1  .466 

27% 

Denver,  Colo . . . . - 

1  .649 

36 % 

1 .427 

26% 

Des  Moines,  Iowa - - - . 

1  .592 

40 

1  .409 

40 

Detroit,  Mich _ _ _ _ 

1 .985 

27% 

1.747 

27% 

German  text. . . . . . . -  - 

1  .400 

40 

1 .250 

40 

Duluth,  Minn . . 

1 .436 

25% 

1.335 

25% 

El  Paso,  Tex - - - - — 

1  .520 

27% 

1 .320 

27% 

1  .500 

27% 

1  .415 

27% 

40 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich . . . . — 

1 .575 

38% 

1.325 

Shopping  News  .  - - - . . . - 

1 .515 

40 

1 .325 

40 

Houston,  Tex.  -  . . . 

1 .616 

27% 

1 .536 

27% 

Indianapolis,  Ind. . . . . 

1  .867 

27% 

1 .472 

27% 

Jackson,  Miss... - - - — . . 

1.350 

40 

.950 

40 

Jacksonville,  Fla - - - 

1  .650 

40 

1.380 

40 

Kansas  City,  Mo . . . . . . . - . . 

1  .600 

27% 

1  .460 

27% 

1 .370 

26% 

1 .180 

36 % 

Los  Angeles,  Calif - - - 

1  .733 

27% 

1  .446 

27% 

Louisville,  Ky - - - - - 

1 .653 

27% 

1  .283 

40 

Madison,  Wis.. - - - - - - - - 

1 .450 

40 

1.323 

40 

Manchester,  N.H - - - 

1 .340 

27% 

1 .200 

27% 

Memphis,  Tenn - - - . - 

1 .520 

27% 

1 .380 

27% 

Milwaukee,  Wis.. - - - - - - 

1  .813 

27% 

1  .541 

27% 

Minneapolis,  Minn - - - 

1 .820 

35 

1 .536 

35 

Shopping  News - - - 

1 .600 

33  % 

1 .482 

33  H 

Mobile,  Ala - - -  --- 

1  .550 

27% 

1 .190 

37* , 

Nashville,  Tenn.. - - - - 

1  .365 

40 

1.225 

40 

Newark,  N.J - - - - - 

1 .751 

40 

1.571 

40 

New  Haven,  Conn... - - - . . 

1 .338 

40 

1 .286 

40 

New  Orleans,  La - - - 

1  .350 

40 

1 .250 

40 

New  York,  N.Y -  - - - 

2.067 

27% 

1 .807 

37 % 

Hebrew  text - - - - - 

2.333 

36 

2  .150 

36 

Russian  text _ _ _ 

2.000 

36 

1 .833 

36 

Italian  text -  - - - 

2.261 

30 

2.261 

30 

Bohemian  and  Slavonic  text - - - 

1  .250 

40 

1.250 

40 

Hungarian  text _ _ _ 

1  .600 

35 

1 .446 

35 

Greek  text -  - - - - 

1  .771 

35 

1 .413 

37% 

Norfolk,  Va - - - 

1  .413 

40 

1 .256 

40 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla - - - 

1 .533 

27% 

1.250 

40 

Omaha,  Nebr - - - - - -  - 

1  .510 

40 

1.310 

40 

Peoria,  Ill - - - - - - 

1  .450 

38M 

1  .345 

38V< 

Philadelphia,  Pa  - - - - - - - 

1 .537 

27% 

1.405 

37% 

German  text -  - -  -  - -  - 

1  .125 

40 

1  .125 

40 

1  .420 

27% 

1.320 

37 M 

Pittsburgh,  Pa . . . . . .  . 

Portland,  Maine: 

1.867 

27% 

1.559 

27% 

Agreement  A . . . . 

1 .300 

40 

1.200 

40 

Agreement  B._ . . 

1  .375 

40 

1  .200 

40 

Portland,  Or  eg. . . . . 

1  .724 

36H 

1 .400 

36V 

Providence,  R.I . . . 

1  .670 

40 

1  .495 

40 

Reading,  Pa . . . . 

1  .460 

27% 

1.280 

37V 

Richmond,  Va . - . . . . 

Rochester,  N.Y.: 

1.400 

40 

1.250 

40 

1 .547 

27% 

1.350 

40 

.770 

40 

.768 

40 

Rock  Island  (Ill.)  district 1 .  . - 

1 .473 

28% 

1.335 

38s 

St.  Louis,  Mo .  . . .  . 

1  .841 

26% 

1.500 

36V 

St.  Paul,  Minn - - - - - 

1  Includes  Rock  Island  and  Moline,  Ill.,  and  Davenport,  Iowa. 

1  .760 

35 

1.480 

35 
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compositors,  hand:  day  work — Continued 


City  and  classification 

July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate 
per  hour 

Hours 
per  week 

Rate 
per  hour 

Hours 

lit  Lake  City,  Utah 

in  Antonio,  Tex  . . . 

SI  .476 

36% 

$1 .366 

36^ 

371.4 

m  Francisco,  Calif  . . . . 

1  .467 

37% 

1 .290 

ranton,  Pa.  . . . - 

1  .867 

37% 

1 .507 

37% 

39 

attle,  YVash.  - - 

1 .667 

39 

1  .442 

uth  Bend,  Ind.  . . . 

1 .857 

35 

1  .479 

35 

>okane,  Wash.  - - 

1  .455 

40 

1.265 

40 

impa,  Fla .  . . . . . 

1  .633 

37% 

1 .334 

37% 

37% 

37% 

35 

>ledo,  Ohio.  - - 

1  .433 

37% 

1  .240 

ishington,  D  C.  . 

1 .773 

37% 

1  .507 

chita,  Kans...  . *  - 

1 .828 

35 

1 .654 

Jrcester,  Mass.  .  . -  - 

1 .320 

40 

1 .200 

40 

rk,  Pa _ 

1 .470 

40 

1 .395 

40 

ungstown.  Ohio 

1 .150 

37% 

.985 

40 

- - - - - - 

1.587 

37% 

1 .480 

37% 

COMPOSITORS,  HAND:  NIGHT  WORK 


lanta,  Ga  _ 
ltimore,  Md 
ighamton,  N  Y 
mingham,  Ala 
ston,  Mass., 
ffalo,  N.Y. 

tte,  Mont _ 

arleston,  S.C. 
arleston,  W.  Va. 
arlotte,  N.C. 

icago,  Ill _ 

Polish  text. . . 

icinnati,  Ohio 
veland,  Ohio, 
unibus,  Ohio 

Has,  Tex._ . _ 

fton,  Ohio _ ’’ 

Ivor,  Colo.. . 

i  Moines,  Iowa _ 

roit,  Mich _ 

uth,  Minn. 

Jaso,  Tex . 

i,  Pa . ... 

nd  Rapids.  Mich. 
Shopping  News 
iston,  Tex. 
lanapolis,  Ind 
:sonville,  Fla. 
sas  City,  Mo. 
le  Rock,  Ark 
Angeles.  Calif., 
isville,  Ky. 
ison,  Wis. 

Chester,  N.H.. . ' 

iphis,  Tenn.. 

■aukee,  Wis... 

aeapolis,  Minn _ ” 

Shopping  News _ 

lie,  Ala _ 

iville,  Tenn._ 

u-k,  n.j _ 

Haven,  Conn _ 

Orleans,  La. 

York,  N.Y _ " 

talian  text _ 

lebrew  text., 
lungarian  text 
’Ik,  Va  ... 

homa  City,  Okla  ... 

ha,  Nebr. 

a,  III.  . 

delphia,  Pa . 


$1 .707 
1 .740 
1  .480 
1  .620 
1 .840 
1.733 
1 .591 
1.525 
1.450 
1 .384 
2.234 
1.908 
2.000 
2.063 
1 .807 

1.729 
1 .666 

1 .730 
1.710 
2.144 
1.521 
1 .600 
1.580 
1 .6.55 
1 .650 
1 .682 
1  .967 
1 .750 
1 .733 
1 .440 
1.827 
1 .760 

1 .512 
1 .440 
1 .600 
1.946 
1.910 
1 .690 
1.640 
1 .450 
1  .814 
1 .388 

1 .400 
2.160 

2.401 
3.111 
1  .760 
1 .500 
1  .613 
1 .660 
1 .595 
1  .613 


37% 

36% 

37% 

40 

37% 

S  lh 

40 

40 

40 

36% 

32% 

37% 

37% 

37% 

35 

37% 

36% 

40 

36% 

35% 

37% 

37% 

38% 

40 

37% 

37% 

40 

37% 

36% 

37% 

37% 

40 

37% 

37% 

37% 

35 

33% 

37% 

40 

40 

40 

40 

'37% 

30 

27 

35 

40 

37% 

40 

38% 

37% 


$1 .471 
1  .520 
1.37? 
1 .331 
1  .840 
1 .539 
1.491 
1.210 

1.375 
1 .259 
1.950 
1 .657 
1.640 
1 .646 
1 .622 

1.513 
1.533 
1 .500 

1.513 
1 .898 
1 .405 
1.390 
1 .495 

1 .375 

1.375 
1 .602 
1 .572 

1 .455 
1 .552 
1.250 

1 .513 
1 .355 
1 .385 
1.280 

1 .456 

1  .648 
1.616 
1 .562 
1.270 
1 .305 
1 .634 
1 .336 
1 .300 
1 .873 

2.401 

2  .865 
1 .523 
1 .319 
1 .313 
1  .376 
1  .410 
1 .481 


37% 

36% 

37% 

40 

37% 

37% 

35 

40 

40 

40 

36% 

35 

37% 

37% 

37% 

37% 

37% 

36% 

40 

37% 

35% 

37% 

37% 

40 

40 

37% 

37% 

40 

37% 

36% 

37,% 

40  " 

40 

37% 

374 

374 

35 

33% 

37% 

40 

40 

40 

40 

37% 

30 

27 

35 

40 

40 

40 

38% 

37% 
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Table  14. — Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  newspaper  printing  trades  in 
selected  cities,  July  1,  1946,  and  July  1,  1945—  Continued 


COMPOSITORS,  HAND 


City  and  classification 


Phoenix,  Ariz - 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  - 

Portland,  Maine - 

Portland,  Oreg  - 

Providence,  R.I . - 

Reading,  Pa.. . 

Richmond,  Va. - 

Rochester,  N.Y.- 

Rock  Island  (Ill.)  district  1 

St.  Louis,  Mo -  - 

St.  Paul,  Minn -  - 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah - 

San  Antonio,  Tex.. - 

San  Francisco,  Calif - 

Scranton,  Pa -  - 

Seattle,  Wash - 

South  Bend,  Ind - 

Spokane,  Wash - 

Tampa,  Fla - - - 

Toledo,  Ohio - 

Washington,  D.C - 

Wichita,  Kans.. - - 

Worcester,  Mass - 

York,  Pa - - - - 

Youngstown,  Ohio - 


NIGHT  WORK — Continued 


July  1.  1946 

July  1.  1945 

Rate 
per  hour 

Hours 
per  week 

Rate 
per  hour 

Hours 
per  week 

$1  .490 

3714 

tl  .390 

3714 

1  .947 

37  14 

1  .636 

3714 

1  .475 

40 

1  .300 

40 

1 .828 

■m 

1  .469 

3614 

1  .783 

40 

1 .608 

40 

1 .610 

35 

1  417 

35 

1  .463 

40 

1 .313 

40 

1  .680 

37)4 

1  .420 

40 

1 .523 

38*4 

1 .387 

381, 

2.000 

36H 

1  .615 

36H 

1  .890 

35 

1 .566 

35 

1 .575 

36)4 

1  .455 

3614 

1 .533 

37  >4 

1 .350 

37}  > 

2.000 

37H 

1  .573 

3714 

1  .744 

39 

1  .519 

39 

1  .964 

35 

1.550 

35 

1 .543 

40 

1  .328 

40 

1  .733 

3714 

1 .401 

37)4 

1 .500 

3712 

1  .333 

3714 

1  .851 

37J4 

1  .580 

37)4 

1  .970 

35 

|  1  .797 

35 

1  .383 

40 

1 .263 

40 

1 .545 

40 

1  .470 

40 

1 .250 

37 '4 

1  .085 

40 

1 .680 

3714 

1  .547 

37H 

Atlanta,  Ga -  - - 

Baltimore,  Md  - 

Binghamton,  N  .l  . . - 

Birmingham,  Ala - 

Boston,  Mass . . 

Buffalo,  N.Y - 

Machinist-operators, 

Butte,  Mont... . . 

Charleston,  S.C - 

Charleston,  W.  Va . . 

Machinist-operators, 

Charlotte,  N.C - 

Chicago,  Ill - - 

Polish  text. - 

Cincinnati,  Ohio - 

Cleveland,  Ohio - 

Columbus,  Ohio - 

Dallas,  Tex.. - 

Dayton,  Ohio - 

Denver,  Colo . . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa - 

Detroit,  Mich.. . --■ 

German  text _ 

Duluth,  Minn. . . 

El  Paso,  Tex _ 

Erie,  Pa.. . . 

Machinist-operators 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich — 

Shopping  News - 

Houston,  Tex - 

Indianapolis,  Ind - 

Jackson,  Miss - 

Jacksonville,  Fla - 

Kansas  City,  Mo - 

Little  Rock,  Ark. - 

Los  Angeles,  Calif - 

Louisville,  Ky.- . . 

Madison,  Wis . . 

Manchester,  N.H - 

Memphis,  Tenn - 

Milwaukee,  Wis - 


MACHINE  OPERATORS:  DAY  WORK 


$1  .627 

3714 

$1  .409 

1  .670 

36)4 

1 .450 

1 .400 

3714 

1 .293 

1 .550 

40 

1  .271 

1 .730 

3714 

1.730 

1 .653 

3714 

1  .472  1 

1 .741 

3714 

1 .560 

1 .520 

35 

1 .400 

1 .450 

40 

1  .150 

1 .375 

40 

1.325 

1 .500 

4 

1  .450 

1 .316 

40 

1  .196 

2.083 

36)4 

1.840 

1.846 

3214 

1.723 

1  .867 

37'  2 

1.547 

1 .899 

37!  4 

1.508 

1 .700 

3714 

1.533 

1  .657 

35 

1  .447 

1.573 

3714 

1 .466 

1.649 

36)4 

1  .427 

1 .592 

40 

1 .409 

1 .985 

3714 

1 .747 

1 .400 

40 

1  .250 

1  .436 

3514 

1.335 

1  .520 

3714 

1 .320 

1 .500 

3714 

1  .415 

1  .567 

3714 

1  .482 

1 .575 

38)4 

1 .325 

1 .575 

40 

1  .325 

1.616 

3714 

1.536 

1  .867 

3714 

1  .472 

1  .350 

40 

.950 

1 .650 

40 

1  .380 

1  .600 

37V4 

1  .460 

1.370 

3614 

1  .180 

1 .733 

37'  4 

1  .446 

1 .653 

3714 

1  .283 

1 .450 

40 

1.323 

1.340 

3714 

1.200 

1 .520 

3714 

1.380 

1.813 

3714 

1.541 

36-’ 

37' 

40 

37' 


40 

40 

40 

4ft 

36' 

32' 

37' 

37' 

37' 

35 

37' 

36- 

40 

37! 

40 

35 

37 

37 

37 

4ft- 

411 

s: 

37 

4tf 

4ft 

37 

3f 

37 

4f 

4( 


Includes  Rock  Island  and  Moline,  Ill.,  and  Davenport,  Iowa. 
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seiected  cities,  July  1,  1946,  and  July  1,  1945- Continued 

_ machine  operators:  day  work— Continued 


City  anil  elassifieatio 


ineapolis,  Minn. 

Shopping  News _ 

bile,  Ala . HI 

ihville,  Tenn. 

rark,  N.J _ _ dll 

v  Haven,  Conn..,. 

t  Orleans,  La.. . 

r  York,  N.Y _  ’’ . 

Bohemian  and  Slavonic  texts 
Hebrewi  text 
German  text 
Greek  text. . 

Russian  text _ dd 

Hungarian  text 
Italian  text. 

Folk,  Va . d' . . 

ihoma  City,  Okla. 
Machinist-operators 
iha,  Nebr... 

ia.  Ill. . dldd . 

idelphia.  Pa. 
jerman  text 

mix,  Ariz _ 

iburgh.  Pa . 

land,  Maine: 

Igreement  A _ _ 

Agreement  B. 

and,  Oreg... . dll . 

idence,  R.I. 

ing,  Pa _ 

mond,  Va 
ester,  N.Y. 

lerman  text . . II 

Island  (III.)  district  1 

auis,  Mo . 

lu I,  Minn. 

-ike  City,  Utahll" 
tntonio,  Tex 
Vancisco,  Calif 

ton.  Pa _ I  . 

achinist-operators _ 

e.  Wash . . 

Bend,  Ind. 
me.  Wash 

«,  Fla. . Hill 

a,  Ohio. 
ngton,  D.C.. 

la,  Kans . . I  " . . 

ac  h  i  nist-operators 
a  ter.  Mass. 

Pa .  dill . . 

Jtow'n,  Ohio _ 


July  1,  1946 


Rate 
per  hour 


$1  ,820 
1  .600 
1  .550 
1  .365 
1 .751 
1  .338 
1 .350 
2.067 
1  .250 
2.333 
1  .938 
1  .771 
2.000 
1 .600 
2.261 
1  .413 
1  .533 
1  .667 
1 .510 
1  .450 
1 .537 
1 .125 
1  .420 
1.867 

1 .375 
1  .300 
1 .724 
1 .670 
1 .460 
1 .400 
1 .547 
.770 
1  .473 
1  .841 
1 .760 
1  .476 
1  .467 
1 .867 
1 .667 
1 .692 
1  .857 
1 .455 
1  .633 
1  .433 
1  .773 
1 .828 
1  .320 
1  .395 
1  .470 
1  .150 
1 .587 


Hours 
per  week 


35 
33% 
37  % 
40 
40 
40 
40 
37  >4 
40 

36 
40 

35 

36 
35 
30 
40 
37% 

3m 

40 

38% 

37% 

40 

37% 

37% 

40 

40 

36% 

40 

37% 

40 

37% 

40 


July  1,  1945 


Rate 
per  hour 


SI  .536 
1  .482 
1  .195 
1  .225 
1.571 
1 .286 
1 .300 
1  .807 
1  .250 
2.150 
1 .690 
1  .113 
1  .833 
1  .446 
2.261 
1  .256 
1 .250 
1  .313 
1 .310 
1 .345 
1 .405 
1 .125 
1 .320 
1.559 

1.200 
1 .200 
1 .400 
1  .495 
1 .280 
1 .250 
1 .350 


38% 

1  .335 

36% 

1 .500 

35 

1 .480 

36% 

1 .366 

37% 

1 .290 

37% 

1 .507 

39 

1  .442 

39 

1  .468 

35 

1  .479 

40 

1  .265 

37% 

1  .334 

37% 

1  .240 

37% 

1 .507 

35 

1 .654 

40 

1 .200 

40 

1 .275 

40 

1 .395 

37% 

.985 

37% 

1  .480 

machine  operators:  night  work 


»,  Ga.__ 

ore,  Md._. dldd 

mton.  N.Y 

igham,  Ala. ..dldd 
,  Mass. 

N  Y.. dddlldl - 

chin  ist-opera  tors 

Mont .  . . 

ton,  S  C. 
ton,  W,  Va.: 

:  h  i  n  i  st-opera  tors . 

te.  N.C.  . 

i,  iii . dddi . 

sh  text . 


*  Rwk  Island  and  Moline,  Ill.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


*1 .707 
1  .740 
1 .480 
1 .620 
1  .840 
1 .733 
1 .821 
1  .591 
1  .525 

1 .575 
1  .384 
2 .234 
1.908 


37% 

36?<J 

37% 

40 

37  % 
37  A 
37  % 
35 

40 

40 

40 

36% 

32% 


$1  .471 
1  .520 
1  .373 
1 .331 
1  .840 
1 .539 
1 .627 
1 .471 
1 .210 

1 .500 
1 .259 
1 .950 
1 .785 


Hours 
per  week 


35 

33 % 

3VA 

40 

40 

40 

40 

37% 

40 

36 
40 
37'A 
36 
35 
30 
40 
40 
40 
40 
38% 
37% 
40 
37% 
37% 

40 

40 

36M 

40 

37V2 

40 

40 

40 

38H 

3GX 

35 

36^ 
37}  2 
37V2 
39 

39 
35 

40 
37 14 
37'A 
37  H 
35 
40 
40 
40 
40 
37'A 


37'A 

36% 

37% 

40 

37% 
37  % 
37% 

35 
40 

40 

40 

36  'A 
32A 


Tabie  14  — Union  scales  o f  wages  and  hours  in  the  newspaper  printing  tiades  in 
selected  cities,  July  1,  1946,  and  July  1,  1945— Continued 


MACHINE  OPERATORS 


City  and  classification 


Cincinnati,  Ohio . . 

Cleveland,  Ohio . . 

Columbus,  Ohio . . 

Dallas,  Tex . - . 

Dayton,  Ohio . --- 

Denver,  Colo . . . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa — . 

Detroit,  Mich - 

Duluth,  Minn . . . 

El  Paso,  Tex - 

Erie,  Pa . - 

Machinist-operators - 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich  — 

Shopping  News . 

Houston,  Tex - 

Indianapolis,  Ind - - 

Jacksonville,  Fla . . - 

Kansas  City,  Mo - - 

Little  Rock,  Ark. - 

Los  Angeles,  Calif - 

Louisville,  Ky - 

Madison,  Wis - - 

Manchester,  N.H . . - 

Memphis,  Tenn - - 

Milwaukee,  Wis. - 

Minneapolis,  Minn - 

Shopping  News.  . . - 

Mobile  Ala - - - 

Nashville,  Tenn - - -- 

Newark,  N.J - 

New  Haven,  Conn.. . . . 

New  Orleans,  La - 

New  York,  N.Y - 

German  text - 

Hebrew  text - - 

Hungarian  text - 

Italian  text - 

Norfolk,  Va - - 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla - 

Machinist-operators - 

Omaha,  Nebr - 

Peoria,  Ill . . . - 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. . 

Phoenix,  Ariz... . . 

Pittsburgh,  Pa . . 

Portland,  Maine. . . 

Portland,  Or  eg . - 

Providence,  R.I - 

Reading,  Pa . . 

Richmond,  Va - 

Rochester,  N.Y - - 

Rock  Island  (Ill.)  district  1 

St.  Louis,  Mo _ 

St.  Paul,  Minn - 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah - 

San  Antonio,  Tex.. . . 

San  Francisco,  Calif - 

Scranton,  Pa - 

Machinist-operators... 

Seattle,  Wash - 

South  Bend,  Ind - 

Spokane,  Wash. . . 

Tampa,  Fla.. . 

Toledo,  Ohio - - 

Washington,  D.C . 

Wichita,  Kans _ 

Worcester,  Mass. . . 

York,  Pa - 

M  ac  h  i  nist-operators .  _ . 
Youngstown,  Ohio - 


NIGHT  work — Continued 


July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate 
per  hour 

Hours 
per  week 

Rate 
per  hour 

Hours 
per  week 

$2 .000 

37% 

$1,640 

37% 

2  .063 

37'A 

1.646 

37% 

1 .807 

37  % 

1  .022 

37% 

1.729 

35 

1.513 

35 

1.666 

37% 

1 .533 

37% 

1  .730 

36% 

1 .500 

36% 

1.710 

40 

1 .513 

40 

2.144 

37'A 

1 .898 

37% 

1.521 

3b'A 

1.405 

35% 

1  .600 

37'A 

1 .390 

37% 

1  .580 

37'A 

1.495 

37% 

1  .647 

37'A 

1  .562 

37% 

1 .655 

38% 

1.375 

40 

1 .650 

40 

1  .375 

40 

1.682 

37% 

1  .602 

37% 

1  .967 

37% 

1  .572 

37% 

1 .750 

40 

1  .455 

40 

1  .733 

37% 

1  .552 

37% 

1  .440 

36% 

1 .250 

36% 

1  .827 

37% 

1.513 

37% 

1  .760 

37'A 

1.355 

40 

1  .512 

40 

1 .385 

40 

1  .440 

37'A 

1 .280 

37% 

1  .600 

37'A 

1 .456 

37% 

1  .946 

37'A 

1  .648 

37%, 

1  .910 

35 

1  .616 

35 

1  .690 

33% 

1  .562 

33% 

1  .640 

37% 

1  .270 

37% 

1  .450 

40 

1 .305 

40 

1.814 

40 

1  .634 

40 

1  .388 

40 

1  .336 

40 

1  .400 

40 

1  .350 

40 

2.160 

37'A 

1  .873 

37' ■ 

2 .025 

40 

1  .743 

40 

3.111 

27 

2.865 

27 

1  .760 

35 

1 .523 

35 

2  .401 

30 

2.401 

30 

1 .500 

40 

1 .319 

40 

1  .613 

37% 

1 .313 

40 

1 .747 

37% 

1 .375 

40 

1  .660 

40 

1  .376 

40 

1  .595 

38% 

1  .410 

38> 

1  .613 

37% 

1  .481 

37 1 

1  .490 

37% 

1  .390 

37' 

1 .947 

37% 

1  .636 

37* 

1  .475 

40 

1  .300 

40 

1  .828 

36% 

1.469 

36> 

1  .783 

40 

1 .608 

40 

1  .610 

35 

1  .417 

35 

1  .463 

40 

1  .313 

40 

1 .680 

37% 

1 .420 

40 

1 .523 

38% 

1  .387 

38 

2.000 

36% 

1.615 

36 

1  .890 

35 

1  .566 

35 

36% 

1  .455 

36 

1 .533 

37% 

1 .350 

37 

2  .000 

37% 

1 .573 

37 

1  .744 

39 

1.519 

39 

1  .769 

39 

1  ..545 

39 

1 .964 

35 

1  .550 

Si 

1  .543 

40 

1 .328 

4( 

1  .733 

37% 

1  .401 

37 

37% 

1  .333 

3. 

37% 

1  .580 

3: 

1 .970 

35 

1  .797 

31 

1  .383 

40 

1 .263 

4« 

40 

1 .470 

41 

37% 

1  .085 

4 

37 

1 .135 

1  .680 

37% 

1 .547 

Includes  Rock  Island  and  Moline,  Ill.,  and  Davenport,  Iowa. 
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able  14.— Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  newspapfr  ,  a 

selected  cities,  July  1,  1946,  and  July  1,  1945- Continued  ^ 


MACHINE  TENDERS  (MACHINISTS)  :  DAY  WORK 


City  and  classification 

July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate 
per  hou 

Hours 
r  per  wee 

Rate 
*  per  hou 

Hours 
r  per  week 

anta,  Ga _ 

37 
36^ 
37  y 

:imore,  Md._  . 

{1 .401 

40 

ghamton,  N.Y.  ' 

1  .45C 

36% 

ningham,  Ala... 

1  .293 

37% 

ton,  Mass.. 

40 

37% 

1  .271 

40 

:alo,  N.5  . . 

1  .730 

37% 

te,  Mont -  - 

37  % 

1  .560 

37% 

rleston,  S.C  " . . 

1 .591 

35 

1  .400 

35 

rleston,  W  .  Va.  . 

40 

1  .200 

40 

rlotte,  N.C.  - 

40 

1 .575 

40 

:ago,  Ill _ 

40 

36% 

32% 

1 .196 

40 

Polish  text..  "  . 

1.840 

36% 

iinnati,  Ohio.  . .  ■  -- 

1 .723 

32% 

eland,  Ohio _ 

1 .867 

37% 

37% 

1 .547 

37% 

inbus,  Ohio.. 

1 .508 

37% 

37% 

37% 

as,  Tex . . 

1 .700 

3  /% 

1 .533 

ton,  Ohio _  _ _ 

1 .657 

35 

37  ^ 

1 .447 

rer,  Colo _  .  """  - 

1 .573 

1 .466 

37% 

oit,  Mich _ 

1 .649 

36% 

37% 

1  .427 

36% 

ith,  Minn.  -  - 

1 .985 

1.747 

37% 

aso,  Tex _ 

1 .436 

35% 

1.335 

35% 

id  Rapids,  Mich...  . . 

1 .520 

37% 

1 .320 

37% 

ston,  Tex.  * . - . 

1 .575 

1 .616 

38  M 
371^ 

1 .325 

1 .536 

1 .472 

40 

37% 

37% 

sonville,  Fla _  .  . . . 

1 .867 

37% 

as  City,  Mo..  _  . . 

40 

37^ 

1.380 

40 

i  Rock,  Ark _  " 

1.460 

37% 

ingeles,  Calif . 

1 .370 

36% 

37% 

1 .180 

36% 

iville.  Ky .  . — 

1 .446 

37% 

40 

son,  Wis...  . . 

1 .653 

37 

1 .283 

hester,  N.H.  . 

1 .450 

40 

37  H 

1  .323 

40 

phis,  Tenn... 

1  .200 

37% 

37% 

iukee,  Wis..  '  . . 

1 .520 

1  .813 

373^ 

1 .380 

sapolis,  Minn..  .  . . - . 

37% 

1  .541 

37% 

e,  Ala _  "  - 

1 .820 

35 

37  ^ 

1 .536 

35 

rclle,  Tenn .  . . 

1 .550 

1 .190 

37% 

rk,  N.J .  . . 

1  .365 

40 

1 .225 

40 

la ven.  Conn .  . -  - 

1 .751 

40 

1 .571 

40 

iork,  N.Y .:  '  . . . 

to  12  machines... 

40 

37% 

37% 

1 .389 

40 

or  more  machines  . 

1 .757 

37% 

reek  text _ 

1  .813 

37% 

Ik,  \  a _  _  . . 

35 

1 .253 

37% 

40 

oma  City,  Okla. 

1  .413 

40 

37^ 

1 .256 

a,  Nebr...  '  . . 

1  .533 

1 .250 

40 

„  in .  . — 

lelphia.  Pa...  "  - 

1 .660 

1 .450 

40 

38H 

1 .376 

1  .345 

40 

38% 

37% 

ix,  Ar iz . .  - - 

1 .537 

37% 

1 .405 

urgh.  Pa. 

3  l\*i 

1  .390 

37% 

nd,  Maine _  '  - 

1 .867 

37% 

1  .559 

37% 

nd,  Or  eg... 

40 

3634 

1  .200 

40 

ience,  R.I.  .  . . 

1 .724 

1 .400 

36% 

40 

ig.  Pa .  . 

1 .670 

40 

3734 

1 .495 

iOnd,  Va.  '  ‘  - - 

1 .513 

1 .333 

37% 

iter,  N.Y..  . 

40 

37% 

38% 

36% 

35 

36% 

37% 

37% 

35 

40 

37% 

37% 

35 

40 

40 

37% 

37% 

1  .250 

40 

Island  (Ill.)  district 1  * 

uis,  Mo.  . . 

ul,  Minn .  .  . . 

ake  City,  Utah..  . - . — 

ntonio,  Tex  . . 

ancisco,  Calif.  . . . . . - . - 

\  Wash...  .  . . . . . 

Bend,  Ind.  .  . . . . . 

ne.  Wash...  . . 

,  Ohio .  . . . 

igton,  D  C.  .  . . . . 

ta,  Kans -  -  - - - - 

ter,  Mass. 

. 

stown,  Ohio  . . . 

1 .547 

1 .523 

1  .841 

1 .760 

1 .545 

1 .467 

1 .867 

1 .857 

1  .455 

1 .633 

1 .773 

1 .828 

1 .395 

1  .470 

1 .203 

1  .587 

1 .350 
1.387 

1  .500 

1  .480 

1 .435 

1 .290 

1  .507 

1 .479 

1 .265 

1 .334 

1  .507 

1 .654 

1 .275 

1 .395 

1  .035 

1 .480 

40 

38% 

36% 

35 

36% 

37% 

37% 

35 

40 

37% 

37% 

35 

40 

40 

40 

37% 

Udes  Rock  Island  and  Moline,  III.,  and  Davenport.  Iowa. 
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Table  14.— Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  newspaper  printing  trades  in 
selected  cities,  July  1,  1946,  and  July  1,  1945  (.ontinued 


MACHINE  TENDERS  (MACHINISTS)  :  NIGHT  WORK 


July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

City  and  classification 

Rate 
per  hour 

Hours 
per  week 

Rate 
per  hour 

Hours 
>er  week 

*1 .707 

37  % 

J1 .471 

37% 

1  .740 

36% 

1 .520 

36% 

1  .480 

37% 

1  .373 

37% 

1  .620 

40 

1 .331 

40 

1  .840 

37% 

1  .840 

37% 

1  .821 

37% 

1 .627 

37% 

1  .662 

35 

1  .471 

35 

1  .565 

40 

1  .260 

40 

1  .384 

40 

1  .259 

40 

2.234 

36M 

1  .950 

36* 

32* 

1  .908 

32% 

1  .785 

2.000 

37V2 

1  .640 

37% 

2.063 

37% 

1  .646 

37% 

1 .807 

37'A 

1  .622 

37% 

1 .729 

35 

1 .513 

37% 

37% 

36* 

37% 

36% 

1 .666 

37  H 

1 .533 

1  .730 

36% 

1 .500 

2.144 

37% 

1  .898 

1  .521 

35% 

1 .405 

1 .600 

37% 

1 .390 

37% 

1 .655 

38% 

1 .375 

40 

1 .682 

37% 

1 .602 

37%  ' 

1  .967 

37% 

1 .572 

37% 

1 .750 

40 

1  .455 

40 

37% 

36% 

1 .733 

37% 

1 .552 

1  .440 

36% 

1 .250 

1  .827 

37% 

1 .513 

37^ 

1 .760 

37% 

1  .355 

40 

37H 

1  .440 

37% 

1  .280 

1 .600 

37% 

1 .456 

37% 

37% 

1 .946 

37% 

1 .648 

1.910 

35 

1 .616 

35 

1 .690 

33% 

1 .562 

33% 

37% 

40 

40 

40 

1  .640 

37% 

1 .270 

1  .450 

40 

1 .305 

1 .814 

40 

1.634 

1  .499 

40 

1 .443 

New  York,  N.Y.: 

2.160 

37% 

1 .868 

37% 

37% 

40 

40 

40 

38* 

37% 

37% 

37% 

2.160 

37% 

1 .924 

1  .500 

40 

1 .319 

1  .613 

37% 

1 .313 

1  .660 

40 

1.376 

1  .595 

38% 

1  .410 

1.613 

37% 

1 .481 

1  .560 

37% 

1 .460 
1 .636 

1  .947 

37% 

1  .475 

40 

1  .300 
1  .469 

40 

36M 

1  .828 

36 % 

1  .783 

40 

1 .608 

40 

1 .667 

35 

1 .477 

35 

1  .463 

40 

1 .313 

1  .680 

37% 

1  .420 

40 

1 .573 

38*4 

1 .439 

361 

2.000 

36% 

1 .615 

1  .890 

35 

1  .566 

35 

1  .644 

36% 

1 .524 

3oy 

1 .533 

37% 

1 .350 

2  .000 

37% 

1 .573 

37’ 

1  .964 

35 

1 .550 
1 .401 

3o  , 

1  .733 

37% 

1  .851 

37% 

1  .580 
1  .797 

1  .970 

35 

oo 

1  .458 

40 

1 .338 
1 .470 

1  .545 

40 

1.303 

37% 

1 .135 
1  .547 

1  .680 

374 

MAILERS:  DAY  WORK 


Atlanta,  Ga . - . - - - * - - - 

Baltimore,  Md . . - . 

Birmingham,  Ala . - . . . . . 

•Includes  Rock  Island  and  Moline,  Ill.,  and  Davenport,  Iowa. 


J1  .065 

40 

$0  .920 

1  .120 

40 

.920 

1 .050 

40 

.863 

— 

411 

40' 

40 
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able  14-  Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  newspaper  printing  trades 
selected  cities,  July  1 ,  1946,  and  July  1,  1945- Continued 


MAILERS:  DAY  work — Continued 


City  and  classification 

July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate 
per  hou 

Hours 
per  weel 

Rate 
per  hou 

Hours 
per  week 

ton,  Mass. 

falo,  N.Y.  .  . 

•51  .600 

40 

81  .220 

40 

te,  Mont _ 

1 .160 

40 

1  .000 

40 

Foremen...  - 

1  .282 

40 

1 .104 

40 

cago,  Ill.  .  - 

1  .415 

40 

1 .259 

40 

:innati,  Ohio  - 

1  .447 

40 

1  .171 

40 

reland,  Ohio.  . 

3854 

1  .190 

38% 

Shopping  News. .  - 

1  .388 
1  .785 

40 

36% 

1  .125 

40 

imbus,  Ohio. 

1 .403 

36% 

las,  Tex _ 

40 

1  .000 

40 

iver.  Colo.  . -■ 

1  .128 

40 

.800 

40 

Moines,  Iowa 

40 

1 .028 

40 

nth,  Minn... 

i  .doy 

1 .050 

40 

1  .175 

40 

aso,  Tex.. 

37'A 

1 .000 

40 

id  Rapids,  Mich. 

1 .143 

37'A 

.943 

40 

ston,  Tex _  . 

1  .125 

40 

1  .000 

40 

mapolis,  Ind... 

1  .035 

1  .340 

40 

.875 

40 

sas  City,  Mo.  ' 

37'A 

1 .191 

37% 

Angeles.  Calif . 

1 .218 

40 

1  .093 

40 

sville,  Ky _ 

1  .449 

37'A 

1  .122 

37% 

diester,  N.H. 

1  .135 

40 

.935 

40 

Vfen-in-charge.__  . 

1 .300 

37'A 

1  .160 

37% 

phis,  Tenn _ 

1 .320 

37'A 

1  .240 

37% 

aukee,  Wis. 

1 .287 

37'A 

1  .180 

40 

leapolis,  Minn..  . . . 

1  .473 

37'A 

1  .201 

37% 

Shopping  News.. 

1 .500 

40 

1  .138 

40 

ville,  Tenn. .  _ 

1 .138 

40 

1 .078 

40 

irk,  N.J .  . 

1 .000 

40 

.855 

40 

Orleans,  La.  .  . 

1 .350 

40 

1  .150 

40 

A  ork,  N  i  " - - 

.875 

40 

.850 

40 

tampers _ 

1  .484 

40 

1  .216 

40 

Lutomatic  machine  operators 

1  .547 

40 

1  .278 

40 

homa  City,  Okla. 

1  .609 

40 

1  .341 

40 

a,  Ill..  . . 

1 .113 

40 

1 .020 

40 

1 .250 

40 

1.000 

40 

greement  A 

1 .227 

37'A 

greement  B..  . 

1 .125 

37% 

burgh,  Pa. 

1 .127 

35% 

1.055 

37% 

and,  Maine: 

1 .417 

37'A 

1  .150 

37% 

ench  workers: 

Rate  A.. . 

.700 

RateB... 

40 

.588 

40 

tampers  ami  lay-out  men 

1 .020 

40 

.800 

40 

md,  Greg.. 

1  .163 

40 

.925 

40 

is  ter,  N.Y...  . - . - 

1  .519 

1 .226 

40 

37'A 

40 

1 .250 
.891 

1 .150 

40 

40 

40 

1 .500 

ake  City.  Utah  '  . " 

1 .470 

40 

1 .069 

40 

tanciseo.  Calif. 

1 .194 

40 

.969 

40 

»n,  Pa. 

1  .590 

37'A 

1 .230 

37% 

35 

J,  V\ash _ 

1 .172 

35 

.870 

ne,  Wash _  '  " . - 

>,  Ohio .  . . 

1 .547 

37'A 

1  .167 

37% 

1 .353 

40 

1  .353 

40 

ngton,  D  C  "  "  *  . . . 

1 .333 

37'A 

1  .200 

37% 

40 

ft,  Kans  . . 

1 .130 

40 

1 .030 

istown,  Ohio 

.850 

40 

.850 

40 

1 .250 

40 

1 .035 

37% 

MAILERS:  NIGHT  WORK 


a,  Ga 

lore,  Md _ 

igham,  Ala... 

i,  Mass _ 

3,  N.Y . ; 

Mont _ 

remen _ 

:o,  Ill . ; 

nati,  Ohio... 

md,  Ohio _ 

opping  News 


81 .133 

37% 

$0 .981 

1  .280 

35 

1 .051 

1 .100 

40 

.913 

1  .660 

40 

1 .260 

1  .320 

37% 

1  .120 

1 .282 

37% 

1 .164 

1 .415 

37% 

1  .259 

1 .593 

37% 

1 .319 

1 .524 

38% 

1 .263 

1 .572 

35 

1 .286 

1 .946 

35 

1.535 

37% 

35 

40 

40 

37'A 

37'A 

37'A 

37% 

38  A 

35 

35 
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Table  14. — Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  newspaper  printing  trades  in 
selected  cities,  July  1,  1946,  and  July  1,  1945 — Continued 

mailers:  night  work — Continued 


July  1.  1946 

July  1,  1945 

City  and  classification 

Rate 
per  hour 

Hours 
per  week 

Rate 
per  hour 

Hours 
per  week 

Denver,  Colo.: 

SI .244 

36% 

36% 

40 

SI .134 

36% 

36% 

1  .491 

1 .350 

1 .496 

1 .288 

40 

1  .110 

37% 

1.050 

40 

1 .218 

37% 

1.018 

40 

1 .200 

40 

1.050 

40 

1 .065 

40 

.905 

40 

1  .420 

37% 

1.271 

37% 

1.273 

40 

1.135 

40 

1 .517 

37% 

40 

1.159 

37% 

1.200 

1 .000 

40 

1.400 

37% 

1.240 

37% 

1  .400 

37% 

1.320 

37% 

1.333 

37% 

1 .200 

37% 

1.580 

37% 

1.278 

37% 

1.575 

40 

1.190 

40 

1 .100 

37% 

.900 

37% 

1.600 

35 

1 .371 

35 

1.660 

37 

1.369 

37 

1.728 

37 

1.437 

37 

1 .796 

37 

1 .505 

37 

1.163 

40 

1.069 

40 

1.350 

40 

1.050 

40 

Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

Agreement  A. . . . . 

Agreement  B___ . . . - . - 

. 

1.357 

1 .266 
1.484 

35 

33% 

37% 

1 .204 
1.124 
1.217 

35 

33% 

37% 

1 .620 

37% 

1.333 

37% 

1 .306 

37% 

.941 

40 

1 .714 

35 

1  .314 

35 

1 .580 

40 

1  .119 

40 

1.256 

40 

1 .000 

40 

1.677 

37% 

1 .250 

37% 

1.657 

35 

1.2.50 

35 

1.222 

35 

.920 

35 

1 .436 

40 

1.436 

40 

1.400 

37% 

1.267 

37* 

1 .180 

40 

1.080 

40 

.900 

40 

.900 

40 

1.350 

40 

1.135 

37% 

PHOTOENGRAVERS : 

DAY  WORK 

SI  .787 

37% 

SI  .581 

40 

1 .863 

40 

1 .575 

40 

1.700 

40 

1 .450 

40 

1.867 

37% 

1.637 

37' 

2.080 

37% 

1  .850 

37' 

1  .920 

37% 

1 .725 

37' 

2.148 

37% 

1 .840 

37' 

2.000 

37,% 

1 .720 

37' 

2.133 

37% 

1 .767 

37' 

2.027 

37% 

1 .760 

37' 

1 .770 

40 

1  .604 

40 

1  .640 

38% 

1  .509 

38' 

1  .638 

40 

1  .638 

40 

2.118 

37% 

1.S40 

371 

1 .800 

37% 

1 .667 

37 

1 .525 

40 

1.400 

40 

1  .750 

37% 

1  .650 

37' 

1  .718 

40 

1  .538 

40 

1  .687 

37% 

1.687 

37 

1  .650 

40 

1.380 

40 

1  .750 

40 

1.700 

40 

1  .821 

40 

1.553 

40 

1.700 

40 

1.430 

40 

1  .700 

40 

1 .438 

40 

1  .350 

37% 

1  .350 

37 
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-Vnion  scales  of  nazes  and  hours  in  the  newspaper  printing  trades  in 
selected  cittes,  July  1,  1946,  and  July  1,  1945— Continue, 1 


PHOTOENGRAVERS:  day  WORK— Continued 


City  and  classification 

July  1,  1946 

July  I.  1945 

Rate 
per  hour 

Hours 
per  week 

Rate 
per  hour 

Hours 
per  week 

cm  phis,  Tenn. 

?1 .581 

ilwaukee,  Wis _ 

40 

37^ 

40 

inneapolis,  Minn. 

1 .741 

37 '4 

ashville,  Tenn _ 

1 .550 

40 

?w  Orleans,  La . 

1 .400 

40 

37  34 

1 .500 

40 

;w  5  ork,  N.’S  . 

1 .300 

40 

)rfolk,  Va _ 

1  .867 

3734 

dahoma  Citv.  Okla 

40 

37^ 

1 .250 

40 

naha,  Nebr... 

1  . 1  oo 

1 .580 

40 

loria.  Ill...  ”  " 

40 

1 .567 

40 

liladelphia.  Pa.. 

1  .  b-o 

40 

37  34 
37'A 

1 .500 

40 

ttsburgh.  Pa  .  . 

1 .787 

3734 

rtland,  Maine.  . 

1  .725 

3734 

rtland,  Oreg  . 

37 

1 .486 

37 

ovidence,  R.I. 

1 .580 

40 

chmond,  \a... 

40 

1  .690 

40 

•Chester,  N.  V. 

1  .D<5if 

40 

37  H 

1 .538 

40 

>ck  Island  (Ill.)  district  1 

1 .600 

1 .362 

40 

Louis,  Mo _ 

37  A 

38 

Paul,  Minn.  . 

1 .688 

40 

It  Lake  Citv,  Utah 

1 .600 

40 

n  Antonio,  Tex.  "  ' 

1 .375 

40 

a  Francisco,  Calif 

37  A 

1 .550 

40 

anton,  Pa. 

1  .'JOO 

1 .577 

3734 

it  tie.  Wash. 

40 

1 .563 

40 

ringfield,  Mass. 

40 

1 .650 

40 

mpa,  Fla _  ' 

i  .0 it) 

40 

1 .450 

40 

ledo,  Ohio..  .. 

40 

3734 

3734 

1 .210 

40 

shington,  D  C 

1 .693 

3734 

ihita.  Kans . . 

1 .760 

3734 

rcester.  Mass.  . 

40 

1 .438 

40 

40 

1 .500 

40 

PHOTOENGRAVERS:  NIGHT  WORK 


anta,  Ga _ 

3734 

$1 .706 

timore,  Md. 

40 

mingham,  Ala...  '  ' 

40 

1 .725 

40 

ton.  Mass.. 

40 

3734 

3734 

3734 

1 .525 

40 

cago,  Ill _  • 

1 .770 

3734 

icinnati,  Ohio  ' 

2.040 

3734 

veland,  Ohio  . 

1 .827 

37)4 

umbus,  Ohio.  . . 

35 

3734 

2.034 

35 

rton.  Ohio... 

1 .893 

3734 

iver,  Colo. 

40 

38K 

1 .718 

40 

Moines,  Iowa  ' 

1  .640 

3834 

roit.  Mich.  . * . . 

40 

37^ 

1 .763 

40 

uth,  Minn.. 

1 .973 

3734 

nd  Rapids,  Mich. 

I  .  U.tJ 

40 

37^ 

1 .498 

40 

iston,  Tex...  -• 

1 .750 

3734 

ianapolis,  Ind.  - 

40 

37^ 

1 .663 

40 

tsonville,  Fla.  . 

1  .820 

3734 

isas  City,  Mo 

40 

I  .505 

40 

Angeles,  Calif...  . 

1  .8/0 

40 

37^ 

1 .775 

40 

isville,  Kv.  . 

1 .683 

3734 

Gravure  men 

1  .oZo 

40 

1 .500 

40 

Qphis,  ienn. 

1  .OiO 

40 

1  .500 

40 

waukee,  Wis  . 

40 

3734 

40 

1 .706 

40 

nea polls,  Minn.  . 

l  .060 

1 .875 

37>4 

nville,  Tenn. 

1 .675 

40 

ark,  X  J  -- 

40 

3734 

1  .625 

40 

Orleans.  La  . 

2.160 

3734 

'ork,  NY  . . 

40 

37  y2 

1 .350 

40 

folk.  Va..  . 

ini 

2.160 

37)4 

»homa  City,  okla  . . . 

40 

1 .313 

40 

*ha,  Nebr...  . 

1 .870 

36 

ia.  Ill  - 

40 

3634 

3734 

37*4 

1 .697 

40 

1 .643 

3634 

sburgh,  Pa  “  - 

2.000 

37 '4 

Deludes  Rock  Island  and  Moline,  Ill.,  and  Davenport,  Iowa 

. 

1 .832 

3734 
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Table  14. -Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  newspaper  printing  trades  in 
selected  cities.  July  1,  1946 ,  and  July  1,  1945— Continued 

photoengravers:  night  work — Continued 


July  1,  1946 

Rate 
per  hour 

Hours 
per  week 

$1 .649 

37 

1.656 

40 

1  .963 

40 

1  .663 

40 

2.053 

3735 

2.133 

3735 

1  .854 

40 

1  .745 

40 

1  .875 

40 

2  .073 

37  A 

2.177 

36 

2  .063 

40 

1 .867 

3735 

1 .600 

40 

1 .920 

37  'A 

2.271 

35 

1  .706 

40 

1 .625 

40 

City  and  classification 


Portland,  Maine - 

Portland,  Oreg - 

Providence,  R.I - 

Richmond,  Va - 

Rochester,  N.Y . -■ 

St.  Louis,  Mo - 

St.  Paul,  Minn. . - 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
San  Antonio,  Tex.— - 
San  Francisco,  Calif. . 

Scranton,  Pa..  - 

Seattle,  Wash - 

Springfield,  Mass - 

Tampa,  Fla - 

Toledo,  Ohio - 

Washington,  D  C - 

Wichita,  Kans - 

Worcester,  Mass - 


July  1,  1945 


Rate 


$1 .568 
1 .656 
1  .790 
1.663 
1 .725 
1  .842 
1  .725 
1 .500 
1 .675 
1  .647 
1 .876 
1 .713 
1.680 
1.325 
1  .827 
2.014 
1  .563 
1 .625 


Hours 
per  week 


37 
40 
40 
40 
40 

38 
40 
40 
40 
37  35 

36 
40 

3735 

40 

37  35 
35 

40 

40 


JOURNEYMEN  PRESSMEN:  DAY  WORK 


1  .627 

3735  ' 

1  .519 

40 

1  .400 

37  35 

1.438 

40 

1 .890 

40 

1  .965 

40 

2.040 

40 

1  .464 

40 

1  .561 

3735 

1  .465 

40 

1 .400 

40 

1 .226 

40 

1 .700 

37  35 

1 .767 

37  35 

1 .681 

40 

1 .825 

40 

1 .675 

40 

1  .758 

40 

1 .800 

40 

1.960 

40 

1 .990 

37  35 

1 .588 

373-2 

1 .339 

35 

1  .480 

40 

1 .433 

3735 

1 .560 

40 

1  .837 

37  A 

1 .904 

37!  5 

1.971 

37J5 

1  .290 

35 

1  .360 

40 

1  .249 

40 

1  .450 

40 

1  .425 

40 

1  .353 

40 

1  .480 

3735 

1  .650 

40 

1  .361 

40 

1  .393 

40 

1 .290 

3735 

1.605 

3735 

1  .500 

40 

1  .450 

40 

1 .340 

3735 

Atlanta,  Ga . . - . 

Baltimore,  Md . 

Binghamton,  N.Y - 

Birmingham,  Ala - 

Boston,  Mass.: 

Agreement  A - 

Agreement  B - 

Brakemen _ 

Buffalo,  N.Y.: 

Agreement  A - 

Agreement  B - 

Butte,  Mont . . . 

Charleston,  W.  Va.. . 

Charlotte,  N.C . . 

Chicago,  Ill - - - . 

Color  press . . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio - 

Cleveland,  Ohio: 

Agreement  A - 

Agreement  B - 

Offside  and  color  press - 

Gravure . . 

Offside  and  color  press. 

Shopping  News - - 

Columbus,  Ohio . 

Dallas,  Tex - - 

Dayton,  Ohio . . . 

Denver,  Colo - 

Des  Moines,  Iowa - - 

Detroit,  Mich.: 

Agreement  A - 

Offside  register  men... 

Agreement  B - 

Duluth,  Minn - - 

El  Paso,  Tex - - 

Erie,  Pa.. - - 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich - 

Shopping  News - 

Houston,  Tex - 

Indianapolis,  Ind - 

Jacksonville,  Fla - 

Kansas  City,  Mo - - 

Color  press - - 

Little  Rock,  Ark - - 

Los  Angeles,  Calif - 

Louisville,  Ky - 

Madison,  Wis - - 

Manchester,  N.H - 


$1 .281 

1 .319 
1  .293 
1.225 

1.445 
1 .462 
1.537 

1 .294 
1 .380 
1 .345 
1.250 
1  .106 
1 .412 
1.479 
1.383 

1.475 
1.325 
1.391 
1 .450 
1.579 
1.600 
1  .344 
1.139 
1.380 
1.300 
1.350 

1.489 
1 .554 
1 .554 
1.290 
1 .160 
1 .249 
1  .175 
1 .125 
1 .236 
1.380 
1.380 
1.215 
1 .246 
1.110 
1.319 
1.283 
1.300 
1.340 


40 

40 
3714 
40  , 

40 

40 

40 

40 

371  £ 

40 

40 

40 

374 

37> 

40 

40  1 

40 

40 

40 

40 

37' 

37k; 

40 
40 
37  V 

40 

38k 

381 

381 

35 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

37> 

46 

40 

40! 

37 

37 

40 

35 

37 
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ble  14-  Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  newspaper  printing  trades  in 
selected  cities,  July  1,  1946,  and  July  1,  1945—  Continued 

journeymen  pressmen:  day  work— Continued 


July  1,  1946 

Rate 

Hours 

per  hou 

r  per  week 

% 

37  H 
37)4 
37)4 

40 

37  H 

40 

40 

40 

33H 

40 

40 

40 

40 

37^ 

37)4 

40 

38  H 

37)4 

40 

40 

37)4 

37)4 

40 

1  .200 

40 

1  .600 

37)4 

1 .680 

40 

1 .460 

37)4 

1 .343 

40 

1  .547 

37)4 

1 .540 

37 

1 .780 

37  H 

1  .515 

40 

1  .457 

37H 

1 .300 

40 

1  .760 

37  H 

1  .551 

40 

1  .733 

37)4 

2  .000 

35 

1 .519 

40 

1 .375 

40 

1 .400 

40 

1  .433 

37)4 

1 .440 

37)4 

1 .540 

37)4 

1 .540 

37)4 

1  .579 

37)4 

1  .064 

40 

1  .320 

40 

1  .150 

40 

1.388 

40 

City  and  classification 


aphis,  Tenn . 

raukee,  VVis . 

Colormen _ _ 

neapolis,  Minn . 

ile,  Ala _ 

aville,  Tenn _ 

ark,  N.J.._ . . 

Haven,  Conn . 

Orleans,  La . 

York,  N.Y . . 

Sravure _ 

Color _ 

oik,  Va . . . 

homa  City,  Okla....I 

'olor  press _ 

ha,  Nebr 

ia,  iii _ ;;;;;; 

idelphia.  Pa _ 

Jravure: 

Pressmen _ 

Journeymen _ 

nix,  Ariz _ 

burgh.  Pa._ . . 

and,  Maine: 

greement  A _ 

greement  B _ 

and,  Oreg _ 

dence,  R.  I _ 

ing  Pa . . . . . 

nond,  Va . . 

ister,  N.  Y _ _ 

Island  (Ill.)  district*. 

mis.  Mo _ 

ml,  Minn _ _ 

,ake  City,  Utah _ 

ntonio,  Texas _ 

rancisco,  Calif . . 

ton,  Pa... _ _ 

e,  Wash . . . . 

lopping  News _ 

ne,  Wash _ 

ifield,  Mass _ 

lopping  News. . . 

a,  Fla.: 

ireement  A _ 

geement  B . 

>,  Ohio: 

Xeement  A. . . 

xeement  B _ 

agton,  D.  C . ..I. I 

a.  Kans _ 

iter,  Mass. 

Pa _ _ 

stown,  Ohio . . 


July  1,  1945 


Rate 
per  hour 


$1 .307 
1 .395 
1 .448 
1.330 
1 .170 
1 .209 
1 .473 
1  .225 
1.250 
1 .544 
1  .613 
1 .688 
1 .093 
1.219 
1 .281 
1 .275 
1 .260 
1.300 

1.469 
1 .335 
1 .320 
1 .329 

1.240 
1 .200 
1.313 
1 .550 
1 .280 
1.193 
1 .351 
1 .399 
1 .425 
1 .258 
1  .224 
1  .094 
1  .400 
1 .333 
1 .380 
1  .621 
1  .186 
1 .250 
1.250 

I  .240 
1 .080 

1  .407 
1  .385 
1.413 
.944 
1  .220 
1  .075 
1.238 


Hours 
per  week 


37*4 
37  M 

37)4 
37'A 
37  }4 

40 

40 

40 

40 


JOURNEYMEN  PRESSMEN :  NICHT  WORK 


i,  Ga 

ore,  Md _ . . . - . 

niton,  n.Y . .  " 

gham,  Ala _ !!!!”!!!”!  . 

,  Mass. . 

,  n.y . . — - . . 

Mont . .  . 

iton,  W.Va  .  . . . 

te,  N.C .  . . - . 

>,  iii . . . - . - . 

or  press . . ~"™T" . 

udes  Rock  Island  and  Moline,  III.,  and  Davenport,  low:! 


$1  .735 
1  .736 
1  .480 
1  .643 
2.100 
1 .641 
1  .503 
1  .400 
1 .286 
1 .925 
1.997 


37*^ 

$1 .367 

35 

1  .507 

37)4 

1 .373 

35 

1  .400 

36 

1  .605 

37)4 

1 .447 

40 

1 .383 

40 

1 .350 

40 

1.166 

35 

1.574 

35 

1.646 

I 
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Tabie  14—  Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  newspaper  printing  trades  in 
selected  cities ,  July  1,  1946 ,  and  July  1,  1945—  Continued 

JOURNEYMEN  pressmen:  night  work — Continued 


July  1.  1946 

July  1,  1945 

City  and  classification 

Rate 
>er  hour 

Hours 
per  week 

Rate 
^er  hour 

Hours 
per  week 

• 

C  1  IlCl  1 1  Ilcl tl,  Ohio.  -  ---------  — - 

$1 .770 

40 

$1 .466 

40 

1  .943 

35 

1 .514 

35 

2.039 

35 

1 .590 

35 

2.086 

35 

1 .657 

35 

2.085 

35 

1 .804 

35 

1 .641 

37  H 

1 .397 

37A 

1.388 

35 

1 .188 

40 

1.536 

40 

1 .411 

40 

Denver,  Colo.: 

1.536 

35 

1.393 

35 

1.586 

35 

1 .439 

35 

1.670 

40 

1.433 

40 

Detroit,  Mich.: 

1.969 

35 

1.629 

35 

1.969 

35 

1.629 

35 

2.040 

35 

1.700 

35 

1.365 

35 

1 .365 

35 

1.423 

40 

1 .160 

40 

1.525 

40 

1 .225 

1 .413 
1.470 

40 

35 

37  A 
40 

40 

40 

37'A 

35 

40 
37'A 
37  A 
35 

35 

1.546 

35 

1  .570 

37  'A 

Iiuliuiitipolis,  Inti. - - 

1.750 

40 

1 .455 

1.461 

40 

1 .276 

1  .493 

40 

1 .308 

1.360 

37'A 

1 .180 

JjlLtlt  IvtXlKi  sYl  iv  .  _  - 

1.720 

35 

1 .413 

1.625 

40 

1 .355 

1.440 

37'A 

1 .440 

1.567 

37'A 

1 .327 

1.829 

35 

1 .509 

1.921 

35 

1 .566 
1.405 

1  .680 

40 

40 

37k 

37k. 

35 

1 .330 

37'A 

1 .190 

1.445 

37'A 

1 .289 

1 .990 

35 

1 .790 
1.225 

1.350 

40 

40 

35  V? 

2.113 

35  H 

1 .810 
1.858 
1.936 
1.143 
1.281 

2.051 

39 

39 

2.128 

39 

39 

1 .319 

40 

40 

1 .567 

37'A 

40 

Uklaiiuma  vityi  \  - 

1 .633 

37'4 

1 .344 

1.594 

40 

1 .340 
1.310 
1.440 

40 

1.590 

38M 

1.579 

35*4 

35V 

Gravure: 

1.719 

40 

1.594 

40 

1.575 

40 

1 .450 

40 

37V 

1  .490 

37'A 

1 .390 
1.395 
1.340 
1  .443 
1.600 
1.417 
1.255 
1.435 
1.625 
1  .320 
1 .290 

1.662 

37  'A 

1  .475 

40 

1  .750 

35 

1  .733 

38 

1  .610 

35 

3o 

1  .405 

40 

1  .653 

37  'A 
35 

1 .907 

1  .628 

40 

37 

1.524 

37  'A 

1.300 

40 

1 .094 
1  .440 

1.867 

37  A 

37 

1  .801 

35 

1 .551 

1  .857 

35 

1 .479 
1  .236 
1 .250 
1.360 

1.611 

40 

1 .37; 

40 

37A 

1 .521 

Toledo,  Ohio: 

1 .607 

37A 

1.473 

1.452 

1.513 

.994 

37 

1 .60? 

37'A 

1 .671 

37'A 

l.lh 

40 

fv 

1  .50! 

35 

1 .394 

1  ISC 
1 .554 

1.300  37  y. 

1 .743  1  35 

1  35 

61 


Table  14. — Union  scales 


hiion  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  newspaper  printing  trades  in 
selected  cities,  July  1,  1946,  and  July  1,  7945-Continued  * 


PRESSMEN-IN-CHARCE :  DAY  WORK 


City  and  classification 


Ltlanta,  Ga. 

Baltimore,  Md _ 

Birmingham,  Ala . 

Boston,  Mass.: 

Agreement  A . 

Agreement  B _ 

Buffalo,  N.Y.: 

Agreement  A _ 

Agreement  B . 

utte,  Mont . . . 

Charleston,  W.  Va._ . 

'hicago,  Ill . 

Color  press _ 

incinnati,  Ohio _  _ 

leveland,  Ohio: 

Agreement  A. . 

Agreement  B _ 

Gravure _ 

Shopping  News _ 

olumbus,  Ohio.  _ 

alias,  Tex . . 

ayton,  Ohio _ 

enver,  Colo _ 

es  Moines.  Iowa 
etroit,  Mich  : 

Agreement  A _ 

Agreement  B . 

Color  press.. . . . 

Black  press _ 

uluth,  Minn _ _ 

Color  press _ _ 

Paso,  Tex _ 

ie,  Pa _ _ 

Miston,  Tex _ 

dianapolis,  Ind.  . . _ 

cksonville,  Fla..  _ 

BBas  City,  Mo. 
ttle  Rock,  Ark 

e  Angeles,  Calif.  . . 

uisville,  Ky _ 

idison,  Wis. _ 

inches  ter,  N.H.._ . 

unphis,  Tenn _ 

lwaukee.  Wis _ 

nneapolis,  Minn _ 

shville,  Tenn _ 

wark,  N.J.._ . j 

w  Haven,  Conn._i . 

w  Orleans,  La . 

w  York,  N.Y . ..." 

Gravure _ 

rfolk,  Va . 

lahoma  City,  Ok  la _ *' 

laha,  Nebr. 

?ria,  Ill _ _ ..." 

iladelphia,  Pa . . I. 

Gravure _ 

tsburgh,  Pa  . . ~ 

rtland,  Or  eg _ 

Jvidence,  R  I 

ading.  Pa... . 

jhmond,  Va. 

Chester,  N.Y . 

ck  Island  fill.)  district  1 
Louis.  Mo. 

Paul,  Minn  . 
t  Lake  City,  Utah 
i  Antonio,  Tex 
1  Francisco,  Calif 
anton,  Pa _ 


July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate 

Hours 

Rate 

per  hou 

per  weel 

c  per  houi 

per  week 

37)4 

$1  .425 

40 

40 

1  .444 

40 

40 

1.319 

40 

40 

1.600 

40 

40 

1.612 

40 

1 .589 

40 

1 .419 

40 

1 .695 
1 .590 

37)4 

40 

1 .513 
1 .470 

37  H 
40 

1 .628 

40 

I  .475 

40 

1 .873 

37  K 

1 .585 

37)4 

2  .007 
1 .782 

37)4 

40 

1  .719 
1 .484 

37)4 

40 

2 .032 

40 

1 .644 

40 

1 .841 

40 

1  .456 

40 

1 .960 

40 

1 .579 

40 

2.190 

37)4 

1  .800 

37  A 

1 .921 

37  34 

1  .477 

37  A 

1 .402 

35 

1  .264 

40 

1 .573 

40 

1  .473 

40 

1 .533 

37)4 

1 .400 

37A 

2  .560 

40 

2.100 

40 

2.037 

37J4 

1  .684 

38H 

2  .171 

37  A 

1  .684 

3834 

2  .037 

3734 

1  .684 

38)4 

1  .971 

37)4 

1  619 

38)4 

1 .361 

35 

1  .361 

35 

1 .433 

35 

1 .433 

35 

1 .391 

40 

1  .191 

40 

1 .399 

40 

1  .399 

40 

1 .415 

40 

1 .299 

40 

1 .620 

3734 

1.520 

3734 

1  .775 

40 

1  .480 

40 

1 .424 

40 

1 .278 

40 

1.390 

3734 

1  .210 

37  34 

1  .809 

3734 

1  .395 

37 34 

1  .625 

40 

1  .345 

40 

1 .525 

40 

1  .386 

35 

1  .447 

37 34 

1  .447 

3734 

1  .639 

3734 

1 .427 

3714 

1 .827 

3734 

1 .501 

37)4 

1 .730 

40 

1  .455 

40 

1 .341 

40 

1  .341 

40 

1  .835 

40 

1  .660 

40 

1  .475 

40 

1 .300 

40 

1 .413 

3334 

1 .363 

40 

1 .975 

40 

1  .732 

40 

2.025 

40 

1  .838 

40 

1 .375 

40 

1 .218 

40 

1 .633 

3734 

1 .344 

40 

1 .623 

40 

1  .350 

40 

1 .580 

3834 

1 .392 

3834 

1 .567 

3734 

I  .433 

37 34 

1 .753 

40 

1 .628 

40 

1 .662 

3734 

1  .395 

3734 

1 .700 

3734 

1  .413 

3734 

1 .758 

40 

I  .628 

40 

1  .594 

3734 

1 .413 

37)4 

1 .593 

40 

1  .318 

40 

1  .680 

3734 

1 .445 

40 

1 .702 

37 

1  .551 

37 

1 .893 

3734 

1 .552 

40 

1 .640 

40 

1 .383 

40 

1  .590 

3734 

1 .357 

3734 

1  .456 

40 

1 .219 

40 

1 .936 

3734 

1 .467 

3714 

1 .601 

40 

1.333 

40 

Includes  Roc  I'  Island  and  Moline,  Ill.,  and  Davennort.  Iowa. 
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TABiE  14 _ Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  thie  newspaper  printing  trades  in 

selected  cities,  July  1,  1946,  and  July  1,  1945— Continued 

pressmen-in-charge:  day  work. — Continued 


City  and  classification 


Seattle,  Wash . . . 

Shopping  News . . 

Spokane,  Wash . - . 

Springfield,  Mass . . 

Tampa,  Fla . - . 

Toledo,  Ohio - : — - - 

Assistant  men-in-charge. 

Washington,  D  C - - 

Wichita,  Kans . . - 

Worcester,  Mass.. - 

Youngstown,  Ohio - 


July  1,  1946 

July 

,  1945 

Kate 

Hours 

Rate 

Hours 

r»er  hour 

per  week 

per  hour 

per  week 

$1  .867 

37  !$ 

$1 .513 

37  H 

2.143 

35 

1  .907 

35 

1 .652 

40 

1  .300 

40 

1  .500 

40 

1 .375 

40 

1  .566 

37  !$ 

1 .373 

37!$ 

1  .687 

37!$ 

1 .553 

37!$ 

1  .613 

37  !$ 

1  480 

37!$ 

1 .712 

37!$ 

1  .547 

37!$ 

1 .127 

40 

1  .007 

40 

1 .445 

40 

1  .300 

40 

1 .513 

40 

1 .363 

40 

PRESSMEN-IN-CHARGE:  NIGHT  WORK 


Atlanta,  Ga - - - 

Baltimore,  Md . . 

Birmingham,  Ala .  - 

Boston,  Mass . . 

Buffalo,  N.Y - - 

Butte,  Mont - - 

Charleston,  W.  Va - 

Chicago,  Ill . 

Color  press. - 

Cincinnati,  Ohio - 

Cleveland,  Ohio - 

Gravure.  _. - 

Columbus,  Ohio - 

Dallas,  Tex.. . 

Dayton,  Ohio . . 

Denver,  Colo.: 

Agreement  A - 

Agreement  B . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa - 

Detroit,  Mich.. . . 

Black  press . . 

Duluth,  Minn.. . 

El  Paso,  Tex . . 

Houston,  Tex. . --- 

Indianapolis,  Ind - 

Jacksonville,  Fla - 

Kansas  City,  Mo - 

Little  Rock,  Ark. - 

Los  Angeles,  Calif . - 

Louisville,  Ky - 

Manchester,  N.H - 

Memphis,  Tenn - 

Milwaukee,  Wis. - 

Minneapolis,  Minn - 

Nashville,  Tenn - 

Newark,  N.J - 

New  Haven,  Conn —  .. 

New  York,  N.Y.. . 

Gravure . 

Norfolk,  Va . 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.. 

Omaha,  Nebr . 

Peoria,  Ill.. - - - 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. . 

Gravure.. . 

Pittsburgh,  Pa - 

Portland,  Oreg - 

Providence,  R.I - 

Reading,  Pa.. . - 

Richmond,  Va - 

Rochester,  N.Y - 

St.  Louis,  Mo. . 

St.  Paul,  Minn . -- 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.. - 

San  Francisco,  Calif  . - 


SI  .888 

37!$ 

SI  .520 

1.879 

35 

1 .650 

1 .750 

35 

1  .507 

2  .267 

36 

1  .778 

1 .775 

37!$ 

1 .580 

1 .628 

40 

1  .508 

1  .628 

40 

1  .577 

2.121 

35 

1 .770 

2.264 

35 

1 .913 

1  .868 

40 

1 .564 

2  .136 

35 

1  .664 

2.271 

35 

1.804 

1 .775 

37!$ 

1 .531 

1  .451 

35 

1  .313 

1 .663 

40 

1.538 

1 .643 

35 

1.500 

1 .693 

35 

1 .546 

2  .670 

40 

2.277 

2.185 

35 

1 .843 

2.111 

35 

1 .771 

1.519 

35 

1.519 

1  .454 

40 

1.191 

1  .617 

35 

1.484 

1.710 

37!$ 

1  .610 

1  .875 

40 

1.580 

1  .524 

40 

1  .339 

1  .460 

37!$ 

1.280 

2  .073 

35 

1  .495 

1 .750 

40 

1  .418 

1  .547 

37!$ 

1  .547 

1 .708 

37!$ 

1  447 

1 .993 

35 

1  .623 

1.805 

40 

1 .530 

1  .431 

37  }$ 

1  .431 

2.205 

35 

2.005 

1  .475 

40 

1  .300 

2  .324 

35!$ 

2.021 

2  .282 

39 

2.090 

1 .438 

40 

1  .268 

1  .767 

37!$ 

1  .406 

1 .719 

40 

1.403 

1.720 

38!$ 

1  441 

1 .721 

35!$ 

1 .582 

1  .890 

40 

1.765 

1  .729 

37'$ 

1  .463 

1  .857 

35 

1 .550 

1 .815 

38 

1 .681 

1 .753 

35 

1 .560 

40 

1.380 

37'$ 

1.529 

35 

1.746 

40 

1 .445 

37!$ 

1  .423 

1  .456 

40 

1 .219 

37!$ 

1.507 

37!$ 
35  I 

35  i 

36 
37>4 
40 
40 
35 
35 
40 

35  . 

35 

37  J$ 

40 

40 


35 

35 

40 

35  I 

35 

35 

40 

35 

37!$ 

40 

40 

37!*1 

35 

40 

37  tj 
37'. i 
35  * 
40 

371$ 

35 

40 

35!$ 

39 

40 
40 
40 
38'J 
35'; 
40 
37' 
35 

38 
'  35 

40 

40 

35 

40 

37'( 

40 

37,'* 
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'able  14-  Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  newspaper  printing  trades  in 
selected  cities,  July  1,  1946,  and  July  1,  1945- Continued 

_ phessmen-in-charce:  night  work — Continued 


City  and  classification 


ranton.  Pa _ 

attle,  Wash. . . "Ill 

okane,  Wash . . 

ringfield.  Mass _ III 

mpa,  Fla  . . . I""" 

ledo,  Ohio: 

Agreement  A. . 

Assistant  men-in-charge 

Agreement  B _ 

shington,  D  C . _  I  " 

ehita,  Kans . . I 

rcester,  Mass _ _ _ 


July 

1,  1946 

July 

1.  1945 

Rate 

Hours 

Rate 

per  ho  nr 

per  week 

per  hour 

per  week 

$1 .858 

35 

$1  .551 

35 

2  .000 

35 

1  .621 

35 

1  .752 

40 

1  .350 

40 

1 .500 

40 

1.375 

40 

1 .660 

37  % 

1 .403 

37  % 

1 .753 

37% 

1 .620 

37% 

1 .680 

37% 

1  .547 

37% 

1  .747 

37% 

1  .620 

37)| 

1  .812 

1  177 

37  % 

40 

1  .647 

1  .057 

37V£ 

40 

1  .651 

35 

1 .486 

35 

STEREOTYPERS:  DAY'  WORK 


anta,  Ga. 

1 

timore,  Md..  . . . 

-  $1,627 

37% 

$1 .469 

37)4 

ghamton,  N  .\  . 

40 

3734 

1.275 

40 

tningham,  Ala: 

1 .293 

37)4 

Agreement  A _ 

Agreement  B.._  . * 

1  .500 

40 

40 

1 .225 

40 

falo,  N.Y . . . . . . . . . — . . 

1  .729 

35 

1  .560 

35 

te.  Mont...  . 

3  t'/i 

1 .380 

37% 

rleston,  \\  V'a. 

35 

1 .380 

35 

rlotte.  N.C.  '  . 

40 

1.250 

40 

:ago.  III _  '  - - - 

40 

1 .100 

40 

ioreign  language  dailies.  ' 

40 

1 .414 

40 

unnati,  Ohio 

1 .815 

35 

'eland,  Ohio  . 

1 .435 

38% 

Syndicates..  - 

40 

1 .350 

40 

Shopping  News  ■■ 

1 .987 

37)4 

1.537 

37)4 

mbus,  Ohio... 

2  .017 

37  % 

1  .456 

37*4 

as,  Tex -  - 

1  .649 

37)4 

1.487 

37% 

ton,  Ohio _  '  *  - 

1 .577 

35 

1 .392 

373^ 

vcr,  Colo.:  ' 

1 .478 

40 

1.379 

40 

Agreement  A... 

Agreement  B _  '  '  . . 

1 .433 

37)4 

1 .300 

37% 

Agreement  C _ 

1 .493 

37)4 

1  .360 

37  y2 

Moines,  Iowa..  '  . . . 

1 .490 

40 

1  .375 

40 

oit,  Mich _  '  - 

1 .560 

40 

1  .380 

40 

th,  Minn . .  . 

1 .904 

37)4 

1  .555 

40 

aso,  Tex .  . . 

1 .290 

36% 

1 .250 

362^ 

Pa .  . . 

1 .360 

40 

1 .160 

40  ” 

d  Rapids,  Mich...  . — 

1 .333 

40 

1  .095 

40 

Jton,  Tex..  ' 

1 .575 

38% 

1 .325 

40 

napolis,  Ind... 

1  .384 

40 

1  .294 

40 

sonville,  Fla.  . . 

1 .850 

37)4 

1  .438 

37% 

as  City ,  Mo. :  ' 

1 .650 

40 

1 .380 

40 

greement  A...  . 

greement  B  ..  - 

1  .450 

40 

1 .310 

40 

Rock,  Ark _  "*  . . 

1  .500 

40 

1  .310 

40 

Ingeles,  Calif.:  . 

1 .133 

37)4 

1 .133 

37)4 

greement  A . 

greement  B  ..  . 

1  .605 

37)4 

1  .300 

37)4 

ville,  Kv..  . . . . 

1  .605 

37)4 

1  .319 

37% 

on,  Mis..  . 

1  .500 

40 

1  .283 

40 

tester,  N  H.  *  * . 

1  .450 

40 

1  .175 

40 

ahis,  Tenn...  “ 

1 .340 

37% 

1  .340 

37% 

ukee,  Wis... 

1  .344 

40 

1  .225 

40 

rapolis,  Minn 

1  .521 

37)4 

1  .448 

37)4 

e,  Ala .  " 

1  .605 

40 

1  .330 

40 

ille,  I  enn _  _ 

1  .290 

37)4 

1  .170 

40 

rk,  N.J -  - - 

1  .355 

40 

1  .207 

40 

faven,  Conn .  . 

1  .575 

40 

1 .400 

40 

Irleans,  I  .a  ""  . . 

1 .450 

40 

1  .250 

40 

ork.  N.\. 

1 .350 

40 

1  .225 

40 

k,  Va .  ‘  ‘ . - . 

1  .840 

37)4 

1 .600 

37)4 

1  .250 

40 

1 .093 

40 

»,  Nebr .  '  -  • 

1  .409  1 

40 

1 .221 

40 

1 

1 .510 

40 

1.310 

40 
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T\bie  14 _ Union  scales  of  waxes  and  hours  in  the  newspaper  printing  trades  in 

selected  cities,  July  1,  1946,  and  July  1,  1945— Continued 

stereotypers:  day  work — Continued 


July  1.  1946 

July  1,  1945 

City  and  classification 

Rate 
per  hour 

Hours 
per  week 

Rate 
per  hour 

Hours 
per  week 

SI  .390 

40 

SI .268 

40 

1  .493 

37'A 

1 .380 

1 .320 

37'A 

37'A 

37'A 

1  .420 

37'A 

1  .724 

37  'A 

1 .391 

1 .375 

40 

1 .225 

1 .333 

1 .536 

1 .280 
1.193 

1 .319 

1 .300 

40 

37'A 

33H 

37'A 

1 .667 

37  A 

1 .650 

33  'A 

1  .460 

37'A 

1 .343 

40 

40 

1  .595 

37'A 

40 

1  .546 

37'A 

40 

40 

1  .780 

37'A 

1 .341 

1 .294 

1 .540 

40 

40 

1.375 

40 

1 .150 
1.200 
1.388 

1 .291 

40 

40 

37'A 

40 

1  .300 

40 

1  .749 

37'A 

1  .594 

40 

1 .733 

35 

1 .479 

35 

40 

1 .393 

40 

1 .163 
1.267 
1.250 

1.567 

40 

40 

1  .500 

40 

40 

1 .250 

40 

1  .100 
1.260 

40 

37H 

1 .433 

37M 

37'A 

37'A 

1  .710 

1  .440 

37  Vi 

1  .562 

1 .400 

1 .100 

1 .341 
1.060 

37  H 

1.238 

40 

40 

1  .448 

37'A 

37H 

1.060 

40 

40 

1  .630 

40 

1 .438 

40 

stereotypers:  night  work 


Atlanta,  Ga . . . 

Baltimore,  Md..... . 

Binghamton,  N.Y - 

Birmingham,  Ala - 

Boston,  Mass - - 

Buffalo,  N.Y . . - . 

Butte,  Mont - 

Charleston,  W.Va - - 

Charlotte,  N.C . 

Chicago,  Ill - - 

Foreign  language  dailies - 

Cincinnati,  Ohio - 

Cleveland,  Ohio - 

Syndicates . . r - 

Shopping  News  (part  time). 

Columbus,  Ohio. . — . 

Dallas,  Tex.. . . . 

Dayton,  Ohio - 

Denver,  Colo.: 

Agreement  A. . 

Agreement  B . — . 

Agreement  C. . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa - - 

Detroit,  Mich . . . 

Duluth,  Minn. . — . 

El  Paso,  Tex . _ . - . 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich . . . 

Houston,  Texas.. . 

Indianapolis,  Ind. . 

Jacksonville,  Fla . . 

Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

Agreement  A.__ . 

Agreement  B - 

Little  Rock,  Ark. - 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

Agreement  A . . . 

Agreement  B - - 

Louisville,  Ky.. 


i  Includes  Rock  Island  and  Moline,  Ill.,  and  Davenport,  Iowa 


SI  .707 

37'A 

SI  .536 

1  .686 

35 

1 .457 

1  .480 

37'A 

1.373 

1 .538 

40 

1 .288 

1.921 

3\A 

1.723 

1.641 

37'A 

1 .447 

1 .500 

35 

1.380 

1  .525 

40 

1.350 

1 .345 

40 

1.208 

1  .800 

37'A 

1.556 

2.483 

30 

2.178 

1.867 

37'A 

1.535 

1 .920 

37'A 

1  .493 

2.067 

37'A 

1  .621 

2.017 

37'A 

1.627 

1.702 

37'A 

1  .540 

1 .634 

35 

1 .445 

1.567 

40 

1.443 

1.487 

37'A 

1 .353 

1 .549 

37'A 

1 .413 

1 .553 

40 

1  .428 

1 .660 

40 

1  .460 

2.040 

35 

1  777 

1 .365 

3  6  --Is 

1.325 

1.423 

40 

1.223 

1 .655 

33H 

1 .375 

1 .415 

40 

1  .325' 

1  .950 

37'A 

1.533 

1 .750 

40 

1.455 

1.550 

40 

1.373 

1 .625 

40 

1.373 

1.200 

37'A 

1.200 

1 .672 

37A 

1.366 

37A 

1 .385 

.40 

1 .355 

- 


37M 

35 

37H 

40 

31*. 

37' 

35 

40 

40 

37' 

30 

37' 

37' 

37' 

37' 

37' 

37" 

40 


37' 

37' 

40 

40 

35 

36 
40 
40 
40 

37 
40 


40 

40 

37 


37 

37 

41 
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Selected (d^ie°J,  hdyl,  am6hZd  Julyt  JSJ- ^Conlinued 
STEREOTYPERS ;  NICHT  work— Continued 


s  in 


City  and  classification 


nchester,  N.H 
nphis,  Tenn. 
waukee.  Wis... 

ineapolis,  Minn _ 

jile,  Ala _ 

hville,  Tenn _ 

.'ark,  N.J . 

r  Haven,  Conn......  ". 

’  Orleans,  La _ 

'  York,  N.Y. 
folk,  Va. 

ihoma  City,  Ok  hi _ 

iha,  Nebr. 

■ia,  111 . ;;;;;;;;; 

adelphia.  Pa. 

snix,  Ariz _ ’ 

sburgh.  Pa.. 

land,  Maine _ 

land,  ( tr eg 

idence,  R.I _ 

ling,  Pa.. . . | 

mond,  Va _ 

iester,  N.Y . 

:  Island  (Ill.)  district1 

ouis.  Mo _ 

aul,  Minn _ 

bake  City,  Utah, 
intonio,  Tex 
Yancisco.  Calif 

iton,  Pa _ 

le,  Wash . 

i  Bend,  Ind _ .  .  .  . 

me,  Wash . . . 

gfield.  Mass _ 

hopping  News. 

>a,  Fla _ _ 

o,  Ohio  . 

ngton,  D.C _ 

ta,  Kans . . 

ster,  Mass _ 

Pa . . . ’ 

istown,  Ohio . . 


July  1,  1(146 


Rate 
per  hour 


$1 .440 

1 .500 
1  .628 
1 .680 
1 .310 
1 .440 
2.100 

1 .500 
1.413 
2.300 
1 .313 
1.471 
1 .660 
1 .589 
1 .547 
1.490 
1 .790 
1  .475 
1 .786 
1.693 
1 .610 
1  .405 
1  .739 
1 .609 
1 .907 
1  .654 
1  .438 
1  .300 
1  .860 
1  .821 
1 .833 
1 .393 
1  .667 
1  .714 
1 .300 

1 .500 
1 .810 
1 .846 
1 .276 
1  .551 

1  .060  I 

1  .740 


Hours 
per  week 


July  1.  1945 


Rate  Hours 
per  hour  per  week 


81 .440 
1 .327 
1 .515 

1  .405 
1 .190 
1 .286 
1 .867 
1.281 
1 .288 

2  .000 
1 .143 
1 .284 
1.376 
1 .449 
1  .433 
1 .390 
1 .457 
1 .325 
1 .429 
1 .613 
1 .417 
1 .255 
1 .403 
1.350 
1 .533 
1.356 

1 .213 
1 .200 
1 .433 
1 .476 
1  .550 
1  163 
1 .317 
1 .429 
1  .150 
1 .360 
1 .493 
1 .658 
1 .139 
1  .437 
1  .060 
1  .557 


dudes  Rock  Island  and  Moline,  Ill.,  and  Da- 
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Table  15.— Wage  changes  for  the  book  and  job  printing  industry  since  July  1,  1946 


City 


Bindery  women 
Charleston,  W.Va... 
Detroit,  Mich.... 

Minneapolis,  Minn - 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  - 

Portland,  Oreg - 

St.  Paul.  Minn.. 

San  Antonio,  Tex  - 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  -- 
Youngstown,  Ohio - 


Bookbinders 

Charleston,  W.Va . 

Detroit,  Mich  - 

Minneapolis,  Minn - 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.. 

Portland,  Oreg  - 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

San  Antonio,  Tex.. - 

San  Francisco,  Calif - 

Washington,  DC.. . 

Youngstown,  Ohio - 


Electrotypers 
Buffalo,  N  .V 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. . . 

Springfield,  Mass - 

Washington,  D.C - 


Mailers 

Baltimore,  Md - 

Chicago,  111 — - - 

Dallas,  Tex...  . . 

Indianapolis,  Ind. ... - 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla - 

Philadelphia,  Pa..- . 

St.  Paul,  Minn - 

Washington,  D.C . 


Photoengravers 

Boston,  Mass.  .  . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio - 

Milwaukee,  Wis - 

New  York,  N.Y . - 

Gravure - 


Pressmen 

Birmingham,  Ala - 

Chicago,  Ill - 

Detroit,  Mich.: 

Platen.  . 

Rotary . . . 

Cylinder . . 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

Cylinder - 

Platen . --- 


Rate 

per 

hour 

Effec¬ 

tive 

date 

$1  .000 

1 

2/  1/47 

.920 

3  1  47 

.790 

2/  1/47 

.893 

3/10/47 

1  .000 

0/  1/46 

.790 

2  /  1/47 

.750 

2  21/47 

1 .066 

9/30/46 

.700 

1/  1/47 

1  .750 

2/  1/47 

1  .650 

3  1  47 

1  .470 

2/  1,47 

1  .653 

3/10/47 

1 .667 

10/  1/46 

1  .470 

2/  1/47 

1  .500 

2/21/47 

1  .855 

9/30/46 

1  .450 

8/16/46 

1 .400 

1/  1/47 

1  .550 

4/  1/47 

1  .750 

7  15/47 

1  .750 

8/  7/46 

2  .000 

11/19/46 

1  .100 

10/  1/46 

1  .978 

2/14/47 

1  .080 

7/17  46 

1  .705 

11/  8/46 

1  .325 

9/22/46 

1  .250 

9/29/46 

1  .470 

7/17/46 

1.500 

1/23/47 

1  .947 

1/  1/47 

1  .867 

1/  1/47 

2.000 

1/  1/47 

2.371 

1/  1/47 

2  .457 

1/  1/47 

1  .470 

8/21/46 

2  .055 

12/  2/46 

1  .520 

8/15 '46 

1  .821 

8/15/46 

8/15/46 

1 .92C 

2,  28/47 

1  ,83( 

2/28,  47 

City 


Web. 


Cylinder . 

Rotary : 
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Letter  of  Transmittal 


United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 

Washington,  D.  C.  May  1,  1917. 


The  Secretary  of  Labor: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  which  summarizes  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Conference  on  Productivity,  held  in  Washington  on 
Dctober  28  and  29,  1946.  This  summary  of  the  voluminous  proceedings 
vas  prepared  by  Mrs.  Celia  Star  Gody,  of  the  Bureau’s  staff,  and  was 
;ubmitted  to  the  participants  in  the  conference,  for  their  editorial  ap- 
iroval.  The  report  also  includes  an  evaluation  of  the  conference  by 
>olomon  Fabricant,  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  who 
cted  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  which  planned  the  details 
nd  agenda  of  the  conference. 

The  conference  brought  together  an  outstanding  group  of  research 
workers  from  labor,  industry,  government,  and  the  universities  for  a 
nitual  exchange  of  views  on  a  topic  of  great  current  importance.  The 
onference  may  confidently  be  expected  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
antent  and  direction  of  research  activities  in  the  field  of  productivity  for 
lany  years  to  come.  This  report  is  designed  to  make  generally  available 
le  discussions  and  results  of  the  conference. 

Ewan  Clague,  Commissioner. 

.on.  L.  B.  Scii wkllen BACH, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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bulletin  No.  913  of  the 

United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


Preface 


After  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1945,  increasing  attention  was  given  in 
ublic  discussion  to  the  subject  of  productivity,  and  in  some  instances 
larp  controversies  arose.  Some  differences  of  opinion  seemed  rooted 
i  ivergent  interpretations  of  scanty  data;  others  could  apparently  be 
aced  to  such  basic  difficulties  as  lack  of  agreement  on  the  meaning  and 
gnificance  which  should  be  attached  to  the  term  productivity.  Many 
irsons  felt  that  under  these  circumstances  a  mutual  exchange  of  views 
!  the  conceptual  and  measurement  problems  in  the  field  of  productivity 
ig  t  help  materially  to  substitute  agreement  for  argument. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
id  the.  Division  of  Statistical  Standards  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the 
idget  joined  in  sponsoring  a  Conference  on  Productivity  to  be  attended 
representatives  of  labor,  industry,  private  research  groups,  and  gov- 
ament  agencies.  The  agenda  and  details  of  the  conference  were  planned 
an  executive  committee  which  included  members  representing  labor 
in  ustry,  selected  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  major  labor 
cl  business  organizations. 


The  conference  was  held  on  October  28  and  29,  1946,  at  Washington 
C.  It  was  attended  by  about  100  active  participants  and  approximated 
equal  number  of  observers. 

rhis  bulletin  is  intended  to  make  available  to  others  the  ideas  which 
re  developed  during  the  two  days  of  the  conference.  The  following 
[es  present  an  evaluation  of  the  conference  by  Mr.  Solomon  Fabricant 
t  e  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  who  acted  as  chairman 
ie  executive  committee;  the  official  program  of  the  conference;  and 
.gest  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conference.  The  digest  was  prepared 

!  rS’  Ceh.a  Star  God>r  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  a  member 
e  executive  committee.  This  digest  was  submitted  to  the  participants 
he  conference  for  their  editorial  approval. 

he  membership  of  the  executive  committee  which  made  arrangements 
the  conference  was  as  follows: 

tenry  B.  Arthur,  Swift  &  Co. 

olomon  Barkin,  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  CIO. 


George  Brown,  United  Association  of  Plumbers  and  Steamfitters,  AbL. 
Katherine  P.  Ellickson,  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

W  Duane  Evans  (Secretary),  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Solomon  Fabricant  (Chairman),  National  Bureau  of  Economic 

Research.  . 

Celia  Star  Gody,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Everett  Hagen,  National  Planning  Association. 

Douglas  H.  Holmes,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 
Thomas  Mills,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Margaret  Scattergood,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Ernst  Swanson,  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Samuel  Thompson,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Charles  Young,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 
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CONFERENCE  ON  PRODUCTIVITY, 
OCTOBER  28-29,  1946 


An  Evaluation  of  the  Productivity  Conference 

The  aims  of  the  conference,  as  set  forth  by  the  executive  committee 
■  the  conference,  in  inviting  participation,  were  as  follows: 

lie  subject  of  productivity  is  generally  recognized  to  be  of  unparalleled  current 
lortance.  It  is  directly  related  to  the  employment  and  unemployment  prob- 
.  It  is  at  the  center  of  any  discussions  relating  to  wages,  prices,  and  profits.  It 
:cts  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  its  position  in  international  trade, 
s  the  means  whereby  a  constant  improvement  in  the  living  standards  of  American 
lilies  is  achieved.  Despite  the  importance  of  productivity,  there  is  lack  of  agree- 
lt  on  the  concepts  and  measures  which  are  appropriate  to  its  evaluation  and  on 
implications  of  current  measures. 

i  this  situation,  a  technical  conference  is  planned  as  a  forum  for  the  discussion 
productivity  concepts  and  measurements,  in  the  hope  that  this  will  clarify  and 
'lve  genuine  differences  in  viewpoint  which  now  exist  in  the  field.  The  conference 
also  provide  a  vehicle  for  discussing  the  current  state  of  knowledge  regarding 
Activity  and  labor  cost,  the  adequacy  of  present  programs,  and  related  questions, 
he  conference  is  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
P.  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Division  of  Statistical  Standards  of  the  U  S 
cau  of  the  Budget.  The  conference  is  not  intended  to  act  as  an  official  advisorv 

\  " V3  V  t0  ^  a  dlSCUSsion  meeting.  Papers  will  be  presented  by  invitation 
eected  subjects,  hut  there  will  be  ample  provision  for  general  discussion.  Further 
erences  may  be  scheduled,  depending  on  the  wishes  of  the  participants, 
limited  number  of  participants  will  be  invited  from  labor,  industry,  government 
ate  research  agencies,  and  academic  institutions,  and  will  be  present  in  their 
'.dual  capacities,  not  as  official  representatives  of  organizations.  The  participants 

be  selected  from  among  those  who  may  be  expected  to  contribute  to  the  discus- 
of  productivity. 

arents  are  always  a  little  startled  to  find  their  infants  grown  up  and 
i  a  bulk  and  personality  of  mature  proportions.  The  sponsoring 
icies  and  the  executive  committee  were  similarly  surprised  to  dis- 
r  what  had  come  out  of  this  invitation.  Instead  of  a  small  group  of 
means  mulling  over  some  rather  abstruse  concepts  and  measurements 
\  assefflb,?d  over  200  people,  all  told,  from  labor,  business,  govern ’ 

,  research,  and  the  academic  world,  engaging  enthusiastically  in  a 
d  discussion.  Interest  was  fully  as  great  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning 
ie  two  solid  days  of  discussion. 

?t  U  should  not  have  surprised  us  too  much.  The  American  people 
come  to  see  the  value  of  a  wide  and  firm  basis  of  accepted  fact 
mutual  understanding  as  a  common  meeting  ground.  They  know  that 
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it  is  the  only  sure  foundation  for  threshing  out  common  problems  1  hey 
realize  that  concepts  and  measurements  are  essential  in  the  building  o 
this  foundation,  and  therefore  that  concepts  and  measurements  are  well 
worth  discussion.  The  conference  provided  a  forum  for  a  free  discussioij 
and  demonstrate^  the  value  of  joining  persons  of  diverse  points  of  vie* 
in  it  This  was  a  real  accomplishment,  perhaps  the  outstanding  accony 
plishment  of  the  conference.  It  showed  how  wrong  are  those  who  stres- 
only  differences  and  clashes  of  interest,  who  deny  the  possibility  or  valuj 
of  meeting  on  a  common  ground  of  accepted  fact  and  standard  usage 
who  see  all  things  simply  as  matters  of  opinion. 

The  conference  of  course  also  yielded  fruits  of  immediate  bearing  o. 
the  question  at  issue,  namely,  concepts  and  measurements  o  pro  uctn  i  y 
The  abstract  of  the  proceedings  which  follows  summarizes  air  >  ex  en 
sively  the  successive  statements  and  remarks  of  the  various  participant 
and  clearly  indicates  the  value  of  the  discussion.  The  reader  will  want  t 
study  this  record  with  the  care  it  deserves.  It  is  desirable,  hove^r, 
preface  the  abstract  by  a  review  of  and  commentary  on  what  came  out  c 
the  conference,  along  other  than  chronological  lines ;  and  to  indicate,  . 
the  same  time,  plans  for  the  future  work  declared  so  necessary  by  all  wH 

attended. 


Definitions  and  Measurements  of  Productivity 


First  of  all,  the  discussion  clearly  brought  out  how  general  is  the  ter 
“productivity.”  The  term  relates  to  a  whole  family  of  concepts  rat  i 
than  to  any  specific  member  of  that  family.  Almost  any  comparison  i 
output  with  input  is  covered  by  it.  Output  may  be  defined  in  various  wa: 
however,  and  input  may  be  measured  by  one  factor  or  anot  ier  or 
several  factors  in  combination.  Further,  productivity  may  be  the  relat. 
between  output  and  the  input  of  one  factor,  all  other  input  factors  btf 
kept  constant,  as  in  an  experiment  under  controlled  conditions ;  or  it  ir 
be  the  relation  between  output  and  the  input  of  one  factor,  with  chan^ 
occurring  in  all  other  factors.  Still  further,  productivity  may  be  the  re 
tion  between  the  total  output  and  input  of  a  period,  or  it  may  be  the  re 
tion  between  the  increment  in  output  associated  with  the  addition  o  <  ■ 
unit  of  a  given  factor  of  production;  that  is,  it  may  be  average 
“marginal.”  Thus,  economists  writing  on  the  “theory  of  margina  p 
ductivity”  use  the  term  quite  differently  from  statisticians  who  comp ■ 
indexes  of  productivity.  Even  statistical  measures  of  productivity  f' 
differ  among  themselves,  fundamentally,  as  well  as  in  detai .  „  o 
confusion,  therefore,  it  was  agreed  that  the  term  productivity  be  « 
only  in  a  general  way  to  describe  the  area  with  which  the  conference 
concerned,  and  to  use  more  specific  terms  in  referring  to  particular  < 
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-ts  or  measurements.  “Physical  output  per  man-hour,”  for  example,  is 
ter  than  “labor  productivity”  as  a  term  descriptive  of  most  currently 
dished  indexes.  Since  no  reasonably  short  term  can  be  completely 
criptive,  however,  it  was  felt  that  terminology  should  always  be  defined 
sxplicitly  as  possible  whenever  used. 

itemming  from  the  acceptance  that  there  is  a  whole  group  of  produc- 
ty  concepts  was  the  realization  that  a  variety  of  measures  is  possible, 
asures  may  be  made  of  output. per  unit  of  capital  equipment  or  per 

■  tabor;  of  output  per  man  or  per  man-hour;  of  physical  output 
man-hour  or  value  output  per  man-hour;  of  “net”  physical  output 
man-hour. or  “gross”  physical  output  per  man-hour;  and  so  on. 
re  is  no  way  of  deciding  which  measure  is  appropriate,  except  with 
tion  to  a  particular  purpose.  For  different  purposes  different  measures 

be  suitable.  Even  for  a  particular  purpose,  several  different  measures 

■  be  better  than  one ;  they  may  complement,  rather  than  compete  with, 
another.  With  a  variety  of  measures  possible  and  desirable,  it  is  of 
•se  all  the  more  necessary  to  label  each  carefully  and  define  each 
irately.  Just  what  these  purposes  are  and  what  indexes  are  most 
ible  for  particular  uses  remain  subjects  for  further  investigation, 
e  the  conference  pointed  up  a  job  to  be  done. 

onsiderable  attention  was  given  to  currently  prepared  measures  of 
'Ut  Per  man-hour,  and  also  to  some  historical  measures;  and  various 
tions  were  raised  concerning  their  scope  and  accuracy.  It  goes  with- 
saymg,  of  course,  that  no  current  or  even  historical  statistical  index 
hope  to  attain  complete  coverage  and  perfect  accuracy,  but  there  are 
ees  of  accuracy  and  coverage  and  it  is  well  to  strive  for  the  highest 
oth.  The  discussion  and  critical  comments  brought  out  at  the  con- 
nce  will,  I  am  sure,  stimulate  even  greater  efforts  on  the  part  of 
filing  agencies  to  better  their  indexes.  Almost  as  important,  it  will 
them  to  indicate  as  fully  as  possible  the  margins  of  error  and  the 
ations  of  representation  inevitably  still  resident  in  their  measures, 
imber  of  the  criticisms  raised  at  the  conference  had  already  been  con¬ 
ed  by  the  compiling  agencies  and  had  been  determined  to  be  of  small 
ficance.  However,  the  discussion  taught  one  clear  lesson :  results  of 
considerations  and  evaluations  of  limitations  should  be  made  public, 
irably  m  advance  of  the  appearance  of  criticisms.  The  range  of 
ts  that  beset  consumers  of  statistics  concerning  their  validity  must 
irrowed. 

iny  of  the  points  raised  in  criticism  were,  in  essence,  that  alternative 
.  and  measures  are  possible  and  perhaps  desirable.  Some  of  these 
isms  can  be  satisfied  by  a  variety  of  carefully  defined  measures  of 
ictivity.  Others  require  further  examination  and  discussion  before 
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their  comparative  merits  and  demerits  can  be  understood,  and  the  discu: 
sion  thus  provides  a  list  of  topics  for  further  investigation,  such  as  t\ 

following : 

Choice  between  value  weights  and  man-hour  weights,  in  combining  diver 
physical  units  of  output. 

Adjustments  for  changes  in  coverage  of  output  or  employment  by  samples 
products  or  samples  of  establishments. 

Hours  paid  versus  hours  worked. 

Machine-hours  versus  other  measures  of  capital  input,  such  as  deflated  capit 
assets 

Quality  changes  in  products  and  materials,  and  the  development  of  entirely  n. 
products  and  materials. 

Ways  of  combining  different  types  of  input  and  the  related  problems 
choosing  between  weighted  and  unweighted  aggregates  of  labor  input. 

Treatment  of  overhead,  maintenance,  and  other  indirect  labor. 

Analysis  of  the  representativeness  of  the  sample  group  of  industries  for  wh 
current  indexes  of  productivity  can  be  prepared. 

Attainment  of  consistency  of  measures  at  the  national  level  with  measures 
subsidiary  levels,  such  as  the  industry,  the  plant,  or  the  job  level. 

Measurement  of  productivity  in  long-cycle  or  custom  industries. 

Measurement  of  productivity  in  service  and  trade. 

We  need,  especially,  to  learn  the  quantitative  importance  of  some 
these  questions. 

Limitations  of  Basic  Data 

Discussion  of  the  limitations  of  current  indexes  indicated  their  obvu 
dependence  on  the  availability  of  basic  statistics.  No  index  can  be  nr 
better  than  the  data  which  it  summarizes.  A  deeper  appreciation  t 
came  out  of  the  conference  of  the  great  need  for  more  and  better  ba 
data  collections.  Many  of  the  questions  raised  concerning  the  accur 
of  the  current  indexes,  for  example,  can  be  answered  finally  only  w 
we  can  check  our  current  sample  statistics  against  complete  surveys  s 
as  the  Censuses  of  Manufactures  and  Mines.  Indeed,  if  such  her 
mark”  data  were  made  available  at  reasonably  frequent  intervals,  mam. 
these'  questions  would  never  arise.  We  need  not  only  more  Census  ; 
veys,  but  also  to  collect  more  information  in  them ;  for  example,  infor< 
tion  on  capital  assets,  equipment,  and  kinds  and  quantities  of  mater 
consumed.  This  information  should  be  presented  in  detail— for  exanj 
by  size  of  plant.  In  addition  to  complete  surveys,  there  is  of  co  : 
need  for  broader  and  more  intensive  current  surveys  by  government  ’ 
private  organizations,  if  the  information  on  contemporary  change: 
productivity  is  to  possess  the  accuracy  and  scope  desired.  One  ot 
interesting 'facts  brought  out  was  the  rather  widespread  lack  even 
private  plant  records  on  productivity  changes.  It  is  probably  fair  to  re^ 
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inference  as  favoring  wholeheartedly  the  most  comprehensive  statis- 
possible,  as  a  basis  for  learning  from  the  past,  reporting  on  the 
ent,  and  guidance  to  the  future. 

Factors  in  Productivity 

ith  ^e  discussion  ranging  over  the  full  list  of  different  kinds  of 
t— materials,  fuel,  and  use  of  capital  equipment,  for  example,  as  well 
bor— attention  was  drawn  to  the  possibilities  of  reducing  the  require- 
:s,  per  unit  of  product,  of  factors  of  production  other  than  labor, 
les  labor  savings  there  could  be— and  the  historical  records  show 
been— savings  of  materials  and  other  factors.  The  more  efficient 
ction  of  energy  from  coal  is  an  example. 

iis  may  be  put  differently,  to  fit  the  view  of  many  of  the  discussants. 
r  can  be  and  has  been  saved  directly,  by  cutting  man-hour  require- 
s  for  a  given  job  or  volume  of  production.  Labor  can  be  and  has 
saved  also  indirectly,  by  cutting  fuel  and  capital  and  other  require- 
>  for  a  given  job  or  volume  of  production.  Fuel,  for  example,  em- 
s  in  large  part  labor  put  into  production  at  earlier  stages  of  produc- 
To  save  a  ton  of  coal  means  to  save  the  labor  of  coal  miners,  of 
ad  workers,  of  distributors.  These  indirect  labor  savings  contribute 
ir  advancing  standard  of  living  as  definitely  as  do  direct  labor 
?s  themselves.  The  gain  from  increased  productivity  is  equal  to  the 
>f  all  these  direct  and  indirect  savings,  and  not  merely  to  the  savings 
e  factor  of  production. 

th  this  recognized,  conference  discussion  advanced  to  another,  re¬ 
point.  When  material  or  capital  savings  occur,  these  are  to  be 
to  direct  labor  savings  to  get  a  measure  of  productivity  increase; 
hen  more  materials  or  more  capital  are  required  to  turn  out  a  unit 
>duct,  then  direct  labor  savings  must  be  offset  correspondingly.  To 
extent  increases  rather  than  decreases  in  unit  material  or  capital 
ements  have  occurred  is  determinable  only  by  appeal  to  the  facts  It 
uggested  by  some  speakers  that,  on  the  whole,  material  require- 
per  unit  of  product  have  been  reduced  rather  than  increased;  and 
ie  period  of  increasing  capital  investment  relatively  to  output  so 
tenstlc  of  early  industrial  development,  had  more  recently  been 
ed  by  a  period  in  which  many  industries’  capital  requirements  per 
ere  reduced.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  carefully  between  Iong- 
rends  and  shorter  movements,  however,  and  between  one  industry 
nt  and  another.  Broad  generalizations  always  imply  exceptions, 
too,  there  is  open  a  field  for  serious  research  and  historical  studv. 
.recognition  that  in  an  industry  or  plant  various  factors  cooperate 
job  of  production,  that  these  influence  one  another,  and  that  they 
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are  also  influenced  by  factors  outside  .be  industry  or  plant,  advance, 
understanding  in  still  another  way.  The  discussion  at  the  conference  g 
lighted  the  dangers  of  imputing  responsibility  for  advance  ...  '  " 
in  productivity  to  any  one  factor.  To  isolate  the  influence  o  a  sing 
element  in  a  complex  process  has  always  been  the  most  difficu  P 
of  science  It  has  been  solved,  satisfactorily,  only  in  the  physical  scrence 
wh  re  experimentation  under  controlled  conditions  has  been  develop,* 
HZ  social  sciences,  statistical  methods  ,0  accomplish  the  same  aim  a 
still  in  the  process  of  development,  and  m  any  case,  the  data  to  which 
pi  , tec  methods  and  the  shill  with  which  ,0  interpret  the  results  a, 
largely  lacking.  This  does  no,  mean  that  now  and  then  the  numcdia 
caSfof  a  particular  change  cannot  he  determined :  hut 
rare  and  determination  of  the  ultimate  cause  is  quite  another  g. 
one  speaker  so  well  put  it,  shall  we  try  to  figure  Lord  Kelvin  s  contrib 

TnTn  assessing  the  factors  aiding  in  ^ 

motors ?  To  trv  to  determine  credit  or  responsibility  is  • 

maze.  Only  in  Heaven  will  judgments  of  this  kind  be  made  and  grac 

f" As  ptened,  emphasis  was  placed  in  the  conference  on  questions  ■ 
co, Kept  and  measurement.  Effort  was  made  ,0  avoid  such  con  roverv 
and  speculative  matters  as  how  to  divide  the  gains  frteproductivhv 
evitabl v  however,  the  talk  at  the  conference  touched^ven  ,f  lightly 
on  such  matters  as  wage  rates,  profits,  and  prices,  as  well  as  numbers 
workers  volume  of  equipment,  and  volume  of  goods  produced,  fo 
vibuslv  there  are  important  questions  of  developing  and  maintaining  I 
centives  to  raise  productivity.  There  are  questions  of  the  bearing  on  p 
dlictivitv  of  “balance”  among  industries,  plants,  and  factors  of  prod 1 
flon  of  “equilibrium”  of  costs  and  prices,  incomes  and  expc™h«"r 
The  important  fact  could  not  be  overlooked,  that  raising  the  Nation  p 
duettev  is  an  economic  problem,  not  merely  a  problem  of  technology 
engineering.  More  must  be  learned  not  only  about  concepts  and  me 
nents  but  also  about  the  economics  of  productivity,  , the  ac ors  dek 
mining  our  economic  progress  are  to  be  ascertained.  The  content 
members  showed  great  awareness  of  our  ignorance  of  the  gnomics 

productivity.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  .hey  stressed  *  need  tor. 

work  in  analyzing  this  intricate  set  of  rrfationship  .  Oriy  by  com.  . 
grips  with  this  problem  can  a  decision  be  made  as  to  the  concept 
measurements  needed. 


Work  Still  to  bp  Donr 


„  is  hoped  that  this  quick  review  will  give  the  reader  a  notion  of  « 
we, It  on  and  stimulate  him  to  read  the  more  detailed  story  that  folk 
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though,  naturally  enough,  the  main  points  of  agreement  have  been 
essed,  in  a  sense  the  conference  may  be  summarized  also  by  saying  that 
accomplished  not  so  much  explicit  agreement  on  particular  points  as 
.ter  understanding  and  appreciation  of  diverse  points  of  view.  This 
),  however,  implies  agreement  that  more  work  has  to  be  done. 

This  means  more  work  of  the  type  that  has  been  done.  Understanding 
the  facts  concerning  productivity  and  the  factors  stimulating  (or  re- 
ding)  advances  in  it  is  furthered  by  the  preparation  of  current  indexes 
•orting  changes  in  such  quantities  as  output  per  man-hour  and  labor 
t  per  unit  of  product.  These  indexes  can  be  increased  in  number  and 
Droved  in  construction.  They  are  valuable.  Understanding  can  also  be 
ladened  and  deepened  by  other  types  of  work.  Studies  of  marginal  costs 
1  of  the  functional  relation  between  production,  labor  and  capital  (the 
oduction  function”),  are  interesting  approaches  which  should  be  con- 
ied.  Studies  of  such  relationships  as  the  following  also  need  to  be  con- 
led  and  expanded : 

Changes  in  productivity  in  relation  to  changes  in  selling  prices,  employment, 
wages,  and  other  economic  quantities. 

Variation  in  productivity  among  plants  of  different  size,  age,  and  organization 
I  he  extent  of  and  reasons  for  international  differences  in  productivity. 

The  origin  and  diffusion  of  technological  developments  of  all  sorts. 

The  economic  histories  of  particular  industries  and  of  the  relations  between 
industries. 

Obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  technological  advances. 

Cyclical  changes  in  productivity. 

Productivity  differences  among  individuals. 

i  attacking  a  set  of  problems  with  such  wide  ramifications,  no  ap- 
tch  or  aspect  should  be  neglected. 

! became  aPParent  during  the  conference  that  the  participants  not  only 
ize  that  much  work  remains  to  be  done  in  this  field  but  expect  the  con- 
nce,  acting  through  the  executive  committee,  to  carry  on  a  good  deal 
his  work  and  stimulate  its  undertaking  in  other  quarters.  It  is  appro- 
te  therefore  to  report  the  plans  now  being  made  by  this  committee  to 
y  out  the  mandate  laid  upon  it.  It  is  hoped  to  start  a  series  of  round- 
:  d'seussions  at  which  experts  will  be  asked  to  present  papers  or 
rwise  lead  discussions  bearing  on  particular  and  well-defined  ques- 
5  re*ated  t0  Productivity.  These  questions  will  be  drawn  from  those 
n  above  and  from  additions  to  them.  Participating  in  the  discussions 
e  not  onh  members  of  the  committee  but  also  other  persons  qualified 
mtnbute.  It  is  hoped  to  keep  the  groups  small  and  active— essentials 
intensive  discussions  of  technical  subjects.  The  discussions  will  be 
'  available  t0  the  public  in  the  form  of  papers  or  abstracts  published 
'propriate  journals  or  bulletins.  It  is  expected,  also,  that  as  experience 
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with  the  discussions  accumulates,  it  will  again  be  desirable  to  arrange  a 
large-scale  conference,  open  to  a  wider  audience,  to  discuss  the  past  work 
bring  to  public  attention  the  work  currently  being  done  in  this  area,  and 

plan  for  the  future.  . 

Obviously,  no  one  group  can  hoiie  to  do  all  the  work  reqtnre  .  on  ^ 
sideration  should  and  must  be  given  to  these  various  questions  by  men  an< 
women  throughout  industry,  labor,  academic  circles,  and  government  Ex¬ 
perience  with  particular  industries  and  access  to  special  bodies  of  data 
are  real  advantages'possessed  t?y  many  of  these  persons  It  is  hoped  tha 
thev  will  bring  these  advantages  to  bear  effectively  on  the  common  prob¬ 
lem.  It  is  hoped,  too,  that  they  will  advise  the  sponsoring  agencies  through 
the  chairman  or  the  secretary  of  the  executive  committee,  of  the  work 
thev  are  doing.  With  all  thus  working  intensively,  in  constant  touch  wi 
one  another,  there  is  hope  of  enlarging  the  broad  conceptual  and  factua 
basis  so  valuable  as  a  common  meeting  ground  for  persons  and  groups 
with  diverse  points  of  view. 

Solomon  Fakricant, 

Chairman,  Executive  Committee, 
Conference  on  Productivity. 


Summary  of  Proceedings 
OCTOBER  28— MORNING  SESSION 

Chairman,  Leon  Henderson,  Research  Institute  of  America 
W  el  come  to  Conferees 

Stuart  A.  Rice  (Assistant  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the 
budget)  :  A  warm  welcome  is  extended  to  the  members  of  the  conference, 
he  conference  was  arranged  through  an  executive  committee  composed 
f  representatives  of  management,  organized  labor,  the  Department  of 
-abor,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The 
rork  of  the  National  Income  Conference  in  clarifying  and  developing 
oncepts  in  that  field  should  be  noted.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Productivity 
conference  will  contribute  to  greater  agreement  on  productivity  concepts 
nd  to  the  improvement  of  measures  of  productivity. 


Scope  of  Conference 


Ewan  Clague  (Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics)  :  The  conference 
as  not  called  to  discuss  means  of  improving  productivity  or  the  methods 
hereby  the  social  benefits  of  production  economies  should  be  divided  or 
istri bated.  Its  purpose  is  to  reach  agreements,  if  possible,  on  what 
lysical  facts  of  the  economy  the  word  “productivity”  should  cover.  The 
inference  may  wish  to  differentiate  the  various  concepts  now  encom- 
Lssed  by  the  term  “productivity,”  both  in  definitions  and  measurements, 
he  participants  will  discuss  the  indexes  and  measures  of  productivity 
>w  available,  what  they  cover  in  the  way  of  physical  facts,  and  what 
lysical  facts  they  ignore  or  obscure.  The  meeting  will  also  consider 
eans  of  improving  measures  of  productivity,  extending  them,  and  mak- 
g  t  em  more  useful  to  greater  numbers  of  persons.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
n  erence  will  give  direction  to  all  research  in  this  field,  both  private  and 


The  conference  is  to  be  a  discussion  meeting  in  which  the  members 
rticipate.  A  transcript  of  the  proceedings  will  be  taken  but  will  not 
made  available  for  general  distribution.  A  summary  of  the  proceedings 
t  c\>  ri  liter  to  all  participants.  After  approval  of  the  participants 
■  summary  may  be  made  available  to  the  public.  A  limited  number  of 
bhcattona  representatives  have  been  admitted  to  the  conference,  with 

I  " J'7hT  ?  <,"°‘a,ions  wi"  **  attributed  to  individuals 

ept  w.th  their  express  permission.  Moreover,  all  individuals  represent 
mselves  only  and  not  their  organizations. 

745867 — 47 - 3 
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Productivity  and  Its  General  Economic  Setting 

Robert  Nathan  (Robert  Nathan  Associates) :  Although  the  con¬ 
ference  is  concerned  only  with  the  questions  of  concepts  and  measure¬ 
ments,  clarification  of  these  questions  would  help  m  policy  considerations. 

Over  the  past  half  century,  there  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in 
productivity  in  terms  of  the  relationship  between  output  and  every  factor 
of  production.  The  increase  in  productivity  has  not  been  limited  to  a  rise 
in  production  in  relation  to  man-hours  worked.  It  is  probable  that  pro¬ 
ductivity  has  also  increased  as  regards  the  relationship  between  produc¬ 
tion  and  capital  equipment,  provided  capital  equipment  is  measured  not  in 
dollars  but  in  terms  of  the  efforts  and  resources  put  into  capital 

equipment. 

This  increase  in  productivity  has  many  implications,  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  being  its  relationship  to  the  question  of  employment.  In  the  past, 
when  the  problem  of  technological  unemployment  was  discussed,  it  was 
thought  that  there  was  only  a  given  volume  of  production  to  be  created 
and  that  when  increased  output  per  unit  of  effort  was  achieved,  the  tota 
effort  previously  used  would  not  be  required.  However,  as  a  consequence 
of  analysis  of  what  people  can  consume,  the  concept  of  technologica 
unemployment  has  begun  to  be  replaced  with  positive  and  constructive 
thinking  of  full  employment.  The  benefits  of  increased  productivity  should 
be  considered  in  terms  of  standards  of  living  rather  than  of  technologica 
unemployment.  The  more  rapid  technological  development  and  the  more 
speedy  increase  in  productivity  that  may  take  place  in  the  future  is  not 
a  threat  and  rrfust  not  be  regarded  as  a  threat  to  full  employment.  Society 
must  make  certain  that,  as  output  increases,  employment  is  maintained,  so 
that  participation  in  consumption  and  production  shall  not  be  narrowed 
to  a  limited  and  decreasing  percentage  of  people. 

On  the  basis  of  the  speaker’s  experiences  overseas,  it  appears  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  just  beginning  to  recognize  the  importance  of  pro-, 
ductivity  in  the  development  of  the  tremendous  economic  power  of  the 
United  States.  In  France,  for  example,  there  is  a  keen  recognition  of  the 
need  for  industrial  development,  modernization,  and  higher  productivity 
if  the  nation  is  to  be  able  to  compete  in  world  activities  with  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  other  countries.  Moreover  other  countries 
look  to  the  United  States  for  leadership,  for  guidance,  for  know-how, 

for  help. 

Productivity  also  has  significant  implications  with  respect  to  domestic 
policv  on  wages,  prices,  and  profits.  Increased  consumption  can  emerge 
only 'through  production.  Monetary  benefits  to  any  group  mean  nothing 
unless  expressed  in  terms  of  real  output  and  real  consumption. 
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Problems  of  Concepts  and  Measurement  in  the 
Field  of  Productivity 

Hiram  Davis  (Director  of  Industrial  Research,  Wharton  School, 
University  of  Pennsylvania)  :  Most  persons,  in  using  the  term  “produc¬ 
tivity  have  meant  the  physical  output  obtained  for  a  given  physical 
input.  The  usual  measure  of  productivity — output  per  input  of  labor — 
is  inadequate,  however,  since  one  input  factor  is  used  to  represent  all 
input.  The  change  in  output  per  man-hour  may  be  greater  than  the  change 
in  output  per  unit  of  total  input,  for  example,  when  power  or  machines 
have  been  substituted  for  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  even  though  man¬ 
hour  output  shows  no  change,  the  input  of  other  factors  may  be  changing 
materially.  Thus,  capital  consumption  may  be  speeded  up  by  obsolescence 
or  reduced  by  improved  machines  with  a  longer  service  life.  Input  factors 
cannot  be  measured  by  money  costs,  since  money  costs  are  both  a  measure 
of  input  and  a  measure  of  what  the  input  agents  receive. 

Several  methods  of  measuring  input  have  been  suggested.  The  em¬ 
bodied  labor  method  involves  the  expression  of  machinery  and  other 
factors  in  terms  of  the  labor  content  represented.  One  difficulty  is  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  express  risk-bearing,  for  example,  in  terms  of  labor 
content.  Moreover,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  express  capital  consumption 
in  terms  of  labor  content.  Another  proposal  is  the  use  of  costs  at  constant 
prices.  However,  there  is  the  practical  objection  that  the  compilation  of 
appropriate  indexes  for  correcting  the  value  series  is  extremely  difficult. 
Because  of  the  many  difficulties  in  the  measurement  of  total  input,  it 
might  be  more  useful,  for  analytical  purposes,  to  develop  a  series  of  ratios 
relating  output  to  each  of  the  important  input  items. 

Change  in  the  composition  of  output,  the  substitution  of  new  products 
for  old,  and  changes  in  quality  all  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  measure 
output.  1  he  equivalent-unit  method — the  method  of  reducing  output  of 
different  grades  to  an  equivalent  grade — involves  the  problem  of  the 
method  of  conversion  used.  If  prices  are  used  as  weights,  the  output 
measure  may  be  influenced  by  differences  in  marketing  methods  or  differ¬ 
ences  in  demand  for  the  various  classes  of  products.  If  labor  time  is  used 
as  weight,  the  output  series  would  correspond  to  the  man-hour  series. 
Another  method  proposed  is  the  potential  service  of  the  commodity,  for 
example,  tire-miles.  Although  this  measure  is  useful  for  certain  purposes, 
it  has  its  limitations.  Tn  the  case  of  tires,  it  would  credit  the  tire  industry 
for  improvements  in  automobiles,  in  highways,  and  in  the  quality  of 
'rude  rubber,  that  were  brought  about  by  other  industries.  Many  indexes 
?f  physical  production  are  weighted  by  value  or  value  added.  Since  value 
idded  changes  from  year  to  year,  depending  upon  profits,  it  may  be 
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desirable,  where  possible,  to  refine  the  value-added  weights  to  the  point 

where  they  represent  manufacturing  costs. 

Since  the  problem  of  measuring  output  falls  particularly  at  the  indus¬ 
try  level,  it  is  hoped  that  out  of  the  conference  may  come  a  decision  to 
develop  working  committees  in  each  of  the  important  industries. 

In  connection  with  input  measurement,  it  might  be  desirable  to  consider 
not  only  the  input  used  up,  but  also  the  input  supply  assembled  for  an 
undertaking.  Another  important  concept  is  the  measurement  of  output  not 
only  in  relation  to  physical  factors,  but  in  relation  to  real  costs. 

In  relating  output  to  man-hours,  it  might  be  preferable  to  express  t  e 
results  in  terms  of  labor  requirements  per  unit  of  output  rather  than 
output  per  man-hour.  A  similar  form  might  be  used  in  showing  the  ratios 
between  output  and  capital  and  other  production  factors.  The  term  pro¬ 
ductivity”  might  well  be  restricted  to  those  cases  in  which  it  is  possible 
to  present  more  than  one  measure  of  input  or  in  which  the  broad  sweep 
of  developments  over  a  substantial  period  is  considered. 

Concepts  and  Measures  of  Productivity  at  the  Job  Level 

Martin  Gainsbrugh  (National  Industrial  Conference  Board)  ;i  A 
questionnaire  was  sent  out  to  the  NICB  panel  of  business  executives, 
concerning  changes  between  the  prewar  and  current  period  in  labor 
productivity  on  comparable  jobs  performed  under  comparable  conditions. 
The  reports  indicated  a  general  dissatisfaction  in  industry  with  the  term 
‘‘labor  productivity.”  Some  replies  indicated  a  belief  that  the  number 
of  labor  hours  per  unit  was  determined  primarily  by  the  type  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  not  by  human  factors.  Many  companies  had  no  measures  either 
of  productivity  on  comparable  jobs  or  of  output  per  man.  Severa 
measures  were  used  in  the  replies— output  per  man,  dollar  value  of 
products  per  productive  man-hour,  dollar  sales  per  employee,  etc. 
Although  the  survey  indicated  that  there  is  an  interest  in  labor  produc¬ 
tivity,  few  plants  have  quantitative  information  on  this  subject. 

Nathan  Spero  (United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers. 
CIO)  :  Management  has  been  carrying  on  a  Nation-wide  publicity  drive, 
singling  out  worker  effort  as  the  important  factor  in  productivity  and 
implying  that  worker  effort  has  decreased.  This  campaign  obscures  the 
fact  that  the  effort  of  the  individual  worker  is  inseparable  from  many 
of  the  other  important  factors  that  affect  productivity.  Worker  effort  is 
affected  by  such  factors  as  patriotism,  the  cost  of  living,  profits,  an 
other  influences.  A  constant  flow  of  materials  of  the  right  quality  is 

*  Editor’s  Nors-The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gainsbrugh,  scheduled  for  the  morning 
actually  delivered  in  the  afternoon.  They  are  given  here  for  the  sake  of  clarity  and  m  order 
the  nresentation  of  the  subject.  The  same  was  done  in  a  few  other  cases. 
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extremely  important  to  efficient  production  at  the  worker’s  level.  Short¬ 
ages  of  materials  have  resulted  from  speculative  stock  piling  to  anticipate 
price  increases  or  hoarding  to  force  price  increases.  In  addition,  the 
nature  of  the  plant  s  physical  equipment  determines,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  worker  s  efficiency.  The  efficiency  of  the  workers  also  depends  on 
the  efficiency  of  management.  Frequently  management  has  raised  the  cry 
of  decreased  workers  effort  to  hide  its  own  shortcomings.  Similarly, 
systems  of  wage  payment  influence  worker  effort.  Incentive  systems 
pro\  ide  some  estimate  of  the  extent  of  productivity  increase  and  of  the 
extent  to  which  management  passes  along  the  gains  resulting  from 
increased  productivity.  However,  even  incentive  systems  can  sometimes 
be  turned  into  their  opposites,  resulting  in  a  lack  of  incentive  for  produc¬ 
tion.  Finally,  relations  between  the  company  and  union  have  an  extremely 
important  effect  on  worker  efficiency— for  example,  the  way  in  which 
negotiations  are  conducted,  the  way  the  grievance  procedure  operates, 
and  the  nature  of  supervisory  relationships. 

Discussion 

Solomon  Barkin  (Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  CIO)  :  Man¬ 
agement  has  employed  numerous  measures  which  allegedly  measure  out¬ 
put.  The  one  which  is  very  widely  used  is  the  time  study.  It  is  not  a  true 
measure  of  productivity.  It  provides  a  method  of  judging,  through  inade¬ 
quate  means,  the  increase  in  output  expected  for  varying  additions  in  the 
application  of  human  effort  and  skill.  Many  incentive  systems  are  based 
an  the  premise  that  labor  should  be  compensated  only  for  the  additional 
output  which  arises  from  more  than  normal  effort  and  skill.  They  there¬ 
fore  recapture  all  increases  in  output  arising  from  causes  other  than 
iuman  effort  and  skill.  They  do  not  measure  output.  Measures  of  physical 
output  whith  do  not  seek  to  distinguish  the  source  of  the  increased  output 
nore  nearly  conform  to  the  measure  which  is  being  sought.  Thus,  for 
example,  incentive  systems  which  provide  payment  for  output  and  which 
lo  not  allow  for  the  change  of  this  rate  for  any  cause  more  nearly 
approximate  compensation  for  increased  productivity  from  all  sources. 

Junng  the  war  certain  plant-wide  incentive  systems  were  based  on 
his  principle. 

H.  B.  Maynard  (Methods  Engineering  Council):  Difficulties  are  in- 
olved  in  establishing  performance  ratings.  With  fixed  methods,  the 
ontribution  of  the  worker  to  production  is  dependent  on  his  skill  and 
n  the  effort  with  which  he  works.  While  performance  ratings  are  based 
n  a  process  of  judgment,  it  is  possible  to  achieve  a  fair  degree  of 
insistency  by  using  carefully  worked-out  definitions,  motion  pictures 
presenting  different  performance  levels,  etc.  Another  approach  to  this 
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problem  Is  effort  rating,  which  endeavors  to  arrive  at  an  evaluation  of 
performance  level  by  judging  the  speed  of  the  motions  made  by  the 
operator.  A  different  approach  being  evolved  establishes  as  the  result  o 
considerable  research,  predetermined  motion  time  standards  which,  if 
once  accepted,  will  take  the  element  of  judgment  out  of  the  problem. 

Lazare  Teper  (International  Ladies’  Garment  Workers’  Union, 
AFL)  :  Mr.  Maynard  has  discussed  the  question  of  measuring  e  ciency 
at  the  job  level  under  fixed  conditions,  but  the  main  problem  arises  w  en 
conditions  change.  If  a  particular  operation  is  changed,  for  example 
from  a  5-motion  job  to  a  4-motion  job,  efficiency  is  not  always  measured 
in  relation  to  the  former  5-motion  standard  but  in  relation  to  a  new 
4-motion  standard,  and  the  worker  loses  the  benefits  of  increased  physical 
productivity.  If  labor  is  not  to  pass  judgment  on  management  s  efficiency 
performance  on  the  job  must  be  judged  in  terms  of  the  physical  units 

produced. 

H  B  Maynard  :  When  a  worker,  through  his  own  ingenuity,  reduces 
the  number  of  motions  involved  in  a  job,  he  should  have  a  substantial 
award.  However,  the  standard  should  be  reset  and  rewards  for  ingenuity 
should  not  be  included  in  the  incentive  plan.  If  they  are  the  earnings  j 
structure  is  distorted,  with  some  workers  earning  considerably  more  an  , 
others  for  the  same  expenditure  of  effort;  the  workers  themselves  con¬ 
sider  such  a  wage  structure  unfair. 

Rufus  Tucker  (General  Motors  Corporation)  :  Although  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  true  that  bad  morale  and  bad  labor  relations  result  in  decreased 
productivity,  output  is  reduced  only  because  such  conditions  cause  the 
laborer  either  deliberately  or  unconsciously  to  hold  back.  Consequen  >. 
such  conditions  should  not  be  charged  to  management,  since  the  effect  in 
reducing  output  depends  wholly  on  the  laborers’  attitude. 

Mr.  Clague  :  The  problem  of  measurement  of  productivity  at  the  job 
level  leads  quickly  to  the  problem  of  shares  in  the  output  For  example, 
assume  that  man-hours  per  unit  were  reduced  because  of  the  workers 
ingenuity,  wages  were  raised  proportionately,  and  the  same  number  o 
people  were  at  work.  Production  would  be  increased,  but  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  sell  the  whole  output  at  the  same  prices.  One  is  thus  forced  • 
to  a  consideration  of  wages,  interest,  rent,  and  payments  for  other 
factors  of  production.  Nevertheless,  it  is  desirable  to  work  out  methods 
of  measurement  that  will  not  be  confused  by  the  issue  of  sharing 
profits  Another  difficulty  is  that  the  job  is  constantly  changing,  and  am 
measure  of  productivity  at  the  job  level  cannot  be  put  into  a  long  sene. 
In  view  of  these  difficulties,  it  appears  that  measurements  of  productn  t. 
at  the  job  level  are  the  concern  of  labor  and  management  at  the  pait.cula 


plant,  and  both  labor  and  management  will  have  to  get  into  the  study 
of  job  output. 

Gardner  Means  (Committee  for  Economic  Development)  :  In  a  boom 
period  there  is  a  small  proportion  of  overhead  workers  relative  to  pro¬ 
duction  workers.  In  a  depression,  the  number  of  overhead  workers  may 
be  the  same,  but  the  number  of  operating  workers  is  reduced,  with  the 
result  that  total  man-hours  per  unit  of  output  are  increased,  even  though 
each  worker  is  just  as  productive  in  his  particular  job.  There  is  a  question 
as  to  whether  such  a  change  should  be  called  a  decline  in  productivity 
or  whether  the  effect  of  changes  in  the  proportion  of  overhead  workers 
should  not  be  separated  from  other  changes. 

Hiram  Davis:  It  would  be  possible  to  develop  a  series  of  ratios,  relat¬ 
ing  output  to  the  various  categories  of  labor  and  not  merely  to  labor 
input  as  a  whole.  Changes  in  the  proportion  of  overhead  workers  may  not 
be  only  a  cyclical  relationship ;  it  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  a  decided 
trend  in  this  country  toward  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  overhead 
workers. 

(Seth  Levine  of  the  CIO  Maritime  Committee,  Charles  E.  Young  of 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  Rosalind  Schulman 
of  the  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Workers  of 
America  also  discussed  briefly''  the  relationship  between  productivity  and 
the  level  of  output.) 

Duane  Evans  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics) :  Cyclical  changes 
are  not  so  likely  to  affect  measures  of  productivity  at  the  job  level  as 
at  the  industry  level.  Physical  output  per  unit  of  labor  input  is  of  primary 
importance,  rather  than  per  capital  input  or  input  of  other  factors.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  physical  output  produced  determines  the  standard  of 
living.  On  the  other  hand,  the  labor  force  is  the  one  resource  whose 
utilization  cannot  be  deferred.  Tremendous  numbers  of  separate  things 
determine  the  output  of  the  individual  worker — management  factors, 
mechanical  factors,  machine  factors,  materials  factors,  and  worker 
factors.  A  very  big  element  in  the  high  productivity  of  the  United  States 
is  the  accumulated  skill  and  experience  of  the  labor  force,  which  is  not 
wholly  industrial  but  is  due,  in  part,  to  familiarity  with  mechanical 
devices  in  daily  life. 

There  is  no  typical  situation  with  respect  to  reports  concerning  worker 
effort.  Some  plant- managers  have  stated  that  their  labor  force  is  better 
today  than  when  we  entered  the  war,  while  others  hold  strong  opinions 
to  the  contrary. 

^Robert  W.  Burgess  (Western  Electric  Co.):  Referring  to  remarks 
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by  Mr.  Barkin  and  others  which  questioned  the  accuracy  of  available 
measures  of  output  at  the  job  and  plant  level,  as  a  matter  of  concept, 
measures  of  productivity  (according  to  the  orthodox  definition  of  output 
divided  by  man-hours  worked)  could  readily  be  constructed  in  plants 
which  use  the  piece-work  system  with  predetermined  “standard”  costs 
and  standard  times  for  each  job.  The  point  is  that  the  concept  of  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  such  cases  is  clear-cut  and  its  measurement  available  without 
question.  How  accurately  and  fairly  standard  costs  and  standard  times 
have  been  established  in  any  plant  is  another  question,  separable  from 
that  of  the  concept  of  productivity.  There  is  still  another  question  of  the 
operating  type:  whether  day-by-day  adjustments  should  be  made  m  the 
application  of  piece-work  rates  to  recognize  unusual  current  irregularities 
in  production  conditions. 

Solomon  Barkin  :  A  piece-rate  system  does  provide  for  payment  in 
proportion  to  output.  In  contrast,  engineered  incentive  systems  are  based 
on  the  concept  that  there  should  not  be  compensation  for  increased  out¬ 
put  if  the  increase  is  attributable  to  some  factor  other  than  the  worker’s 
effort.  Thus  confusion  arises  because  of  the  attempt  to  identify  worker  s 

effort  and  output. 

OCTOBER  28— AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Chairman,  Robert  Nathan,  Robert  Nathan  Associates 

Concepts  atul  Measures  of  Productivity  at  the  Plant 
and  Company  Levels 

Benjamin  Haskell  (United  Textile  Workers,  AFL)  :  The  statistical 
approach  to  productivity— the  measurement  of  the  relationship  between 
output  and  labor— has  very  serious  and  dangerous  inadequacies.  The 
desire  of  the  statistician  for  some  single  over-all  measure  is  a  stumbling 
block  to  obtaining  genuine  knowledge.  For  example,  a  variety  of  very 
different  products  may  be  called  by  the  same  name.  The  averages  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  statistician  often  obscure  rather  than  disclose  what  should 

be  measured.  j 

The  statistical  approach  ignores  the  meanings  and  explanations.  How¬ 
ever,  the  explanations  and  qualitative  factors  are  just  as  significant  as 
the  figures.  For  instance,  when  a  strike  broke  out  at  a  cotton  mill,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  employer  had  bought  a  poor  batch  of  cotton.  On  the 
basis  of  production  during  that  period,  one  might  conclude  that  labor 
was  falling  down  on  the  job,  but  the  factor  of  poor  cotton  had  as  much 
importance  as  the  time  input.  In  the  same  way,  the  organization  of  the 
plant,  labor  relations,  the  kind  of  machinery,  and  the  flow  of  materials 
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i  eel  the  volume  of  output.  Those  who  handle  statistics  have  a  moral 
obligation  to  give  explanations,  because  the  tendency  has  been  to  imply 
responsibility  whenever  the  statistics  show  an  apparent  decline  in  physical 
Ritput  pier  unit  of  labor  input. 

The  farther  productivity  statistics  depart  from  the  plant  level  the 
nore  obscure  and  meaningless  they  become.  The  statistical  approach 
hould  therefore  be  supplemented  by  the  case-history  approach  at  the 
I  ant  leveI‘  The  case-history  approach  will  provide  the  qualitative  factor, 
ie  explanation  of  why  things  are  as  the  statistics  claim  them  to  be.  The 
i  ormation  will  be  based  on  actual  experience  of  management  and  labor 
nd  not  on  reported  statistics  which  have  many  flaws.  A  valuable  by- 
roduct  of  this. approach  will  be  to  increase  the  cooperation  of  local  labor 
rid  management  in  matters  of  common  concern,  such  as  productivity. 

H.  B.  Maynard  (Methods  Engineering  Council) ;  In  considering  pro- 
uctivity  at  the  company  level,  it  is  necessary  to  include  not  only  the 
-oductivity  attributable  to  the  application  of  the  worker  but  also  that 
tributable  to  methods.  First,  productivity  is  affected  by  methods  deter- 
lne  \  job  conditions,  including  design.  For  example,  in  the  dress 
f  ustry,  productivity  will  depend  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  sleeves 
'liars,  pockets,  frills,  and  the  like ;  in  coal  mining,  on  the  presence  or 
'sence  of  gas,  the  height  of  the  seam,  the  hardness  of  the  floor  and 
ndar  factors.  Second,  methods  determined  by  physical  equipment  affect 
oductivity— whether  the  operations  are  performed  by  hand  or  machine 
d  the  types  of  machines  used.  The  third  method  variable,  under  given 

conditions  and  physical  equipment,  is  the  sequence  of  motions  em- 

)vecl  DV  thp  nnprotnr 


Because  of  these  factors,  the  measurement  of  productivity  is  difficult 
ie  various  yardsticks  used  (volume  per  man-hour,  volume  per  man-dat 
lume  per  crew-day,  volume  per  machine-hour,  dollar  value  of  sale 
man-year)  measure  productivity  incompletely  and  must  be  use, 
undersiand'ng  Cenera!  units  like  tons,  molds,  and  pieces  do  no 
elate  well  with  the  time  and  effort  required  to  produce  them,  if  th, 
g  S  zes,  weights,  etc.,  is  varied.  In  many  instances  difficulties  havt 
n  experienced  with  incentive  plans  because  differences  in  the  desigr 
he  products  handled  resulted  in  large  variations  in  earnings  ® 

“r is  gehnTUy  i  es.tabiish  additi°nai  units  °f  measure>  wi^ 

P  In  °0a.  minmg’  for  example,  instead  of  a  single 

gaseoir  n;:r  a>  figUre’  if  WOUld  1x1  nccessary  to  establish  standards 
gaseous  and  nongaseous  mines,  for  various  ranges  of  seam  height 

^menf^ffici.  1  ?  T'’  “h  ^  Vari°US  ^  °f  physicaI  e(luiPn>ent.’ 
g  men  officials,  through  long  experience,  are  able  to  establish 

»nca  re  ationships  so  that  even  incomplete  measures  take  on  value 

/‘J5867 — 47 - 4 
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■md  meaning.  However,  in  order  to  obtain  productivity  figures  that  are 
comparable  and  useful  a.  the  plant  level,  it  would  appear  necessary  to 
establish  well-defined  classifications  of  product,  job  conditions  a 
phwTal  equipment.  Then  any  differences  may  be  attributed  to  labor 
effectiveness,  including  in  the  latter  term  such  factors  as  skill,  eff  , 
heat  light,  ventilation,  training  procedures,  morale,  managerial  skill,  a 
so  on.  Such  information  would  appear  to  be  most  useful  in  raising  pro- 
ductivity  throughout  a  given  industry. 


Charles  E.  Young  (Westinghouse  Electric  Co.)  :  Output  per  man- 
bour  of  factory  labor  is  only  one  of  several  interrelated  productmty 
concepts  that  are  important  in  managing  a  manufacturing  enterprise^  F 
purposes  of  reaching  valid  business  judgments,  compares i  of 
with  costs  must  ultimately  be  expressed  in  monetary 

physical  output  per  man-hour  is  useful  prnnari  )  as  a  r  asure. 

nique  aimed  at  eliminating  the  vagaries  of  money  as  a 

men,.  However,  the  concepts  and  measurements  must  eventually 

terpreted  into  monetary  terms. 

Physical  measurement  of  productivity  at  plant  and  company  eve  s  i 
necessarily  inexact.  Even  if  a  plan,  or  company  produces  a. ngl produc 
all  the  units  of  which  are  identical,  problems  may  arise.  .  . 

b  en  generating  its  own  electricity  but  later  buys  ts  power,  for  ex  mpl 
the  man-hours  per  unit  of  finished  product  will  be  reduced,  but  it 
questionable  whether  this  change  should  be  called  an  increase  prod,,, 
tivity.  Measurement  becomes  more  complex  when  a .second  produc^ 
introduced  for  this  involves  a  weighting  problem.  is  ....  "n 

gc nehy  also  applies  to  man-hours,  since  there  are  differences  m  skill  an 
effort  between  different  individuals  and  in  different  occupations.  Ann* 
problem  concerns  what  part  of  Jhe  total  hours  worked  m  a  plant 
P  cuali  be  used  Because  of  these  difficulties,  comparisons  pu 

;°oZgy.o  SI diff  rl«  in  productivity  must  be  subjected  to  the  mo 
car  u?  crutiny.  Possibly  the  proper  function  of  physical  measureme 
of  productivity  at  the  plan,  or  company  level  is  to  delineate  broad  tren 
rather  than  to  support  detailed  conclusions  as  to  managen.ei 

or  wage  policy.  .  «  . 

Many  of  the  improvements  in  manufacturing  e  cienc}  come 
product  by  product, ^or  even  part  by  par,.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppe 
dial  each  and  every  operation  included  in  an  average  has  become  me 
Idem  in  the  sanw  degree.  An  example,  of 
virtually  on  a  plan, -wide  level  is  the  redesign  of  he  elec 
of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Co.,  which  resulted 
reduction  in  the  man-hours  required  to  produce  a  given  — rTh'^ 
gram  involved  investigation  of  the  characteristics  tha 
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1  motors,  extensive  development  work,  and  the  investment  of  20  million 
ollars  m  a  new  plant.  The  number  of  parts  required  for  the  new  motors 
'as  reduced  by  over  90  percent.  This  example  indicates  that  substantial 
nprovements  in  productivity  do  not  accrue  merely  by  the  passage  of  time, 
ut  must  be  conceived,  studied,  implemented,  and  backed  by  substantial 
ivestment. 

Many  of  the  forces  which  operate  to  increase  productivity  have  little 
mnection  with  the  earnestness  and  skill  of  the  individual  worker.  Among 
le  foremost  requisites  of  growing  efficiently  is  alert  aggressive  manage- 
ent.  Friction  between  management  and  workers,  however,  can  hinder 
id  even  undo  many  promising  technological  gains.  If  friction  is  replaced 
7  inutual  confidence  and  respect,  management  and  labor  can  go  forward 
gether,  to  their  mutual  advantage  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  general  public. 

oncepts  and  Measures  of  Productivity  at  the  Industry  Level 

Solomon  Bakkin  (Textile  Workers’  Union  of  America,  CIO)  :  This 
a  summary  of  two  papers  already  distributed  to  the  participants. 

One,  “Measuring  Man-Hour  Output  in  the  Synthetic- Yarn  Industry,” 
scusses  the  deficiencies  of  the  index  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
atistics  as  well  as  of  an  alternative  measure  prepared  by  the  Textile 
:onomics  Bureau.  The  Textile  Economics  Bureau  production  index, 
uch  is  based  on  the  total  yardage  of  rayon  yarn,  is  invalid,  for  there 
no  direct  relationship  in  the  synthetic-yarn  industry  between  yardage 
d  man-hours.  The  Textile  Economics  Bureau  and  Bureau  of  Labor 
itistics  indexes  have  a  number  of  deficiencies  in  common.  The  com- 
nies  in  the  industry  produce  many  products  in  addition  to  rayon  yarn 
i  the  proportion  of  these  products  has  continuously  increased;  for 
imple,  two  plaftts  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  nylon, 
is  incorrect  to  derive  output  per  man-hour  by  dividing  an  index  of 
'on-yarn  production  by  a  man-hours  index  which  includes  nylon  and 
lCr  products,  as  well  as  rayon  yarn.  Moreover,  the  man-hours  figures 
■  primarily  the  number  of  man-hours  paid  for  and  not  man-hours 
rked.  As  unions  obtain  provisions  for  more  liberal  vacations  and 
tness  ami  lunch-period  pay,  the  discrepancy  between  the  index  of 
n-hours  paid  for  and  the  actual  hours  worked  is  constantly  widened. 

dR.  Young  :  The  experience  of  Westinghouse  Electric  Co.  is  that  “net 
•wed  hours”  are  about  the  same  as  in  1941.  Elapsed  hours  for  the 
mtive  workers  are  somewhat  lower,  and  indicate  a  gain  in  efficiency 
wever,  for  hourly  paid  workers,  there  has  been  a  considerable  reduc- 
>  m  the  number  of  “net  allowed  hours”  as  against  the  elapsed  hours, 
addition,  there  has  been  a  lai^e  increase  in  the  number  of  salaried 
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and  staff  people,  brought  in  on  the  expectation  of  a  high  volume  of  out¬ 
put.  The  company  is  currently  making  inefficient  use  of  some  labor; 
this  is  no  reflection  on  the  willingness  or  skill  of  the  workers,  but  may 
be  bad  management. 

Per  capita  income  has  been  growing  at  an  accelerated  rate  and  it  is 
important  that  the  remuneration  of  labor  be  reviewed  quite  frequently. 
This  should  be  done  by  considering  total  productivity  and  sharing  the 
increases,  making  only  such  distinctions  between  workers  as  are  possible 
through  very  detailed  studies  of  performance  at  the  job  level.  The 
general  movement  of  wages  must  be  based  on  the  general  movement  in 
productivity.  It  is  possible,  by  studying  the  changes  in  real  per  capita 
income  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  to  determine  what  changes  should  be 
made  in  the  income  of  labor  as  a  whole  to  provide  equilibrium  m  the 
economy.  About  a  year  ago  the  speaker  made  an  attempt  of  this  kuKk 
Assuming  that  wages,  prices,  and  productivity  were  in  balance  as  of 
January  1941,  making  allowances  for  the  increased  cost  of  living,  and 
projecting  the  annual  productivity  increase  of  the  years  before  the  war 
it  was  found  that  as  of  August  of  last  year  [1945]  there  was  a  needed 
adjustment  of  18  or  19  percent  in  the  general  wage  level.  Although  thn 
study  yielded  only  a  first  rough  approximation,  it  was  a  starting  point 

John  D.  Gill  (Atlantic  Refining  Co.);  Repeated  attempts  to  makt 
measurements  of  labor  productivity  in  the  petroleum  industry  have  beer 
unsuccessful  because  of  changes  in  equipment,  in  processes  in  th< 
quality  of  output,  and  in  the  quality  of  raw  materials.  The  chief  reasoi 
for  attempting  to  measure  labor  productivity  is  with  respect  to  the  re 
muneration  of  labor.  However,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  labo 
productivity  can  be  measured  at  the  plant  and  industry  level.  It  is  poss.bh 
to  depend  on  competition  from  department  to  department,  from  plant  t( 
plant,  and  from  industry  to  industry,  for  high  labor  productivity,  in  t 
sense  of  the  workers’  attitude  and  qualities  of  mind  and  muscle.  It  i 
absurd  to  think  that  there  can  be  vast  differences  in  the  remuneration  oi 
for  example,  Number  1  machinists  in  different  plants  because  of  differ 
ences  in  productivity  at  the  plants.  The  apparent  differences  in  produc 
tivity  between  the  plants  may  be  almost  entirely  the  result  of  managemer 
efforts,  which  are  quite  irrelevant  to  the  value  of  the  machinists. 

The  original  interest  in  man-hour  output  centered  in  the  question  c 
displacement  and  reemployment,  but  current  interest  Centers  in  t 
creation  of  new  wealth  for  distribution.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary 
consider  how  the  results  of  our  industrial  activity  may  be  more  rational! 
distributed.  Output  per  man-hour  gives  one  phase  of  the  approach  t 
productivity,  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  consider  other  phases  of  prodn 
tivitv  in  the  sense  of  creation  of  wealth*  at  a  lower  cost.  Enormous  savinf 
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cur  in  industry  through  more  economic  use  of  materials  and  savings  of 
erhead  items. 

The  second  paper,  “Measuring  Productivity  Rather  Than  Man-Hour 
Jtput  In  an  Industry,”  discusses  changes  in  total  productivity  in  the 
tton-textile  industry  between  1937  and  1939.  The  value  of  products, 
s  wages  and  profits,  corrected  for  price  changes,  is  used  to  show  the 
)ut  of  factors  other  than  labor.  Output  per  unit  of  input  of  these  factors 
ist  be  considered  along  with  output  per  man-hour.  This  paper  is  pre- 
lted  only  as  an  approach  to  the  problem  of  measuring  total  productivity 
I  may  need  refinement. 


Discussion 

Nathan  Fine  (Research  Director,  Metal  Trades  Department,  Ameri- 
i  Federation  of  Labor)  :  Mr.  Young’s  implication  was  that  shares 
add  be  based  on  the  contribution  of  the  various  productive  factors.  The 
nmon  assumption  is  a  very  static  one.  It  is  assumed  that  the  worker 
pretty  much  on  the  same  level,  but  that  the  research  division  has  no 
itation.  The  status  of  the  industrial  arts,  which  is  so  largely  determined 
the  universities  and  Government  agencies,  is  taken  for  granted.  In 
last  4  or  5  years,  the  Government  has  invested  hundreds  of  millions 
dollars  in  machinery  and  has  given  it  mostly  as  free  goods  to  industry, 
it  contribution  will  automatically  be  assumed  to  be  the  contribution 
research  of  the  companies.  No  effort  is  made  to  determine  what  part 
he  workers  products  goes  into  the  company  treasury  for  depreciation 
research,  which  in  turn  becomes  a  company  contribution  to  further 
elopment.  W  hen  analysis  is  made  from  the  viewpoint  of  relative 
tributions  and  it  is  assumed  that  management  takes  over  everything 
?pt  the  workers’  contribution,  the  whole  question  of  productivity 
lies  something  which  is  a  little  pernicious  from  the  labor  standpoint, 
tudies  were  made  plant  by  plant,  or  job  by  job,  and  all  the  factors 
e  analyzed,  the  common  assumptions  would  not  necessarily  be  shown 

[R.  Young  :  It  is  agreed  that  the  integration  of  research  activities  make 
ifficult  to  determine  the  specific  contribution  of  any  one  group. 

arry  Magdoff  (U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce)  :  There  is  need 
relating  what  is  being  measured  to  the  purpose  of  measurement, 
erent  measures  are  needed  for  different  purposes.  There  is  the 
mal  aspect  of  distribution  of  income,  from  the  standpoint  of  adequate 
nee  to  maintain  full  production  and  full  employment.  Secondly,  a 
sure  is  needed  for  negotiations  with  respect  to  wages.  Third,  measures 
needed  for  management  problems  with  respect  to  controls  and  effi- 
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ciency.  In  the  opinion  of  the  speaker,  there  is  no  scientific  method  of 
measuring  performance  on  the  job.  The  only  constructive  way  is  tor 
labor  and  management  to  get  together  and  to  settle  on  techniques  and  j 

standards. 

Mr.  Gill:  Industrial  engineers  can  do  much  to  affect  productivity,  in 
the  sense  of  power  to  produce,  but  the  individual  who  might  be  operating 
at  80  or  85  percent  of  his  personal  effectiveness  cannot  have  that  effective¬ 
ness  greatly  increased.  The  main  concern  is  productivity,  in  the  larger 
sense  of  capacity  to  produce.  The  problem  is  to  increase  total  production ; 
this  can  be  done  only  by  attaining  and  maintaining  equilibrium  in  the 

economy. 

Mr.  Barkin:  Industrial  profit  figures  are  not  real  indicators  ot  pro¬ 
ductivity.  There  is,  first,  no  set  rule  as  to  how  much  industry  shcml 
receive ;  nor  is  there  uniformity  as  to  the  methods  of  calculation.  The 
figures  usually  discount  increases  in  productivity  which  have  been  passed 
on  through  lower  prices  and  reflect  the  bargaining  powers  of  the  various 
economic  groups.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  study  the  relations  of 
various  factors  that  enter  into  productivity  at  the  industry  level. 

Everett  Hagen  (National  Planning  Association)  :  There  is  a  methoc 
by  which  it  is  possible  to  get  double  entry  bookkeeping  into  our  thinking 
The  changes  in  productivity— total  physical  output  divided  by  man-hour 
—together  with  the  change  in  prices  and  the  shift  in  the  nature  o  t  t 
output  should  add  up  to  the  change  in  the  value  of  output  per  man-hour 
A  study  made  by  Sam  Cohn,  under  the  direction  of  the  speaker,  oi 
the  change  in  the  value  of  output  per  man-hour  between  1939  and  194. 
both  for  all  nonagricultural  industries  and  for  manufacturing  showe 
that  for  all  nonagricultural  industries  the  increase  was  55  percent, 
increase  in  prices  may  be  estimated  at  28  percent.  Thus,  the  increase  i 
physical  output  per  man-hour,  plus  shifts  in  the  nature  of  the  product 
must  have  accounted  for  a  20-percent  rise  in  the  value  of  nonagricultur. 
output  per  man-hour.  It  is  possible  to  estimate  the  change  m  physic, 
productivity,  the  effect  of  the  shift  in  the  composition  of  output,  ar 
the  change  in  prices.  If  all  three  will  not  add  up  to  the  change  in  ti 
value  per  man-hour,  then  something  is  wrong  with  one  of  the  foi 

measures. 

Duane  Evans  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics)  :  One  way  of  a 
proaching  economies  in  the  use  of  input  factors  other  than  labor  is  1 
the  use  of  the  interindustry  relationship  technique.  The  Bureau  of  La 
Statistics,  for  the  year  1939,  divided  the  entire  economy  into  maj, 
industry  groups  and  investigated  quantitatively  the  kinds  and  amour? 
of  products  which  proceed  from  each  industry  to  the  others  for  furtl. 
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processing  or  for  use.  For  example,  over  the  past  20  years  there  has  been 
a  marked  reduction  in  the  amount  of  coal  required  to  produce  a  kilowatt- 
hour  of  electric  power.  This  change  does  not  show  up  in  the  productivity 
figures  either  for  the  coal  industry  or  for  electric  power,  but  it  dots  show 
up  on  the  interindustry  balance  sheet. 

Many  different  types  of  measures  can  be  useful.  In  the  tire  industry, 
for  instance,  one  can  measure  the  number  of  tires  produced  or  the  total 
tire-mileage.  These  may  be  related  to  total  man-hours,  skilled  and  un¬ 
skilled,  together  and  without  differentiation,  or  it  is  possible  to  separate 
the  man-hours  worked  by  skilled  workers  and  unskilled  workers  and  to 
weight  them  to  derive  an  adjusted  figure.  None  of  these  measures  is 
intrinsically  wrong,  and  each  may  convey  useful  information,  but  the 
user  must  understand  what  is  included,  what  is  excluded,  and  what 
s  ignored. 


OCTOBER  28— EVENING  SESSION 
Chairman,  George  W.  Taylor,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

concepts  and  Measures  of  Productivity  at  the  National  Level 

Marion  Hedges  (International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers, 
\.FL)  :  Whether  the  United  States  operates  under  a  free  economy,  a 
'lanned  economy,  or  a  mixed  economy,  its  achievements  depend  upon 
reduction.  Productivity  i§  a  secondary  concept,  of  importance  because 
:  bears  directly  on  the  question  of  equitable  distribution  of  the  results 
f  production. 

The  salient  fact  about  American  industry  is  that  it  is  mechanized.  Our 
eakness  has  been  that  we  have  never  clearly  visualized  our  destiny  with 
dation  to  mechanized  production.  Mechanized  production  enables  in- 
ustry  to  pass  from  piecemeal  production  with  high  unit  costs  to  mass 
reduction  with  low  unit  costs.  Mass  production  with  low  unit  cost,  how- 
rer,  must  depend  upon  high  income  for  each  citizen.  The  United  States 
as  elected  to  follow  the  free-enterprise  concept  in  the  operation  of  our 
ronomy.  Our  economy  can  be  operated  under  this  concept,  but  not 
ithout  controls. 

An  article  by  Benjamin  Graham,  in  the  Commercial  and  Financial 
hronicle,  presents  a  point  of  view  in  business  that  may  be  of  great 
oment.  Mr.  Graham  traces  mass  unemployment  in  time  of  prosperity  to 
persistent  tendency  for  productivity  to  expand  faster  than  per  capita 
come  and  to  a  recent  tendency  for  the  working  force  to  expand  relative 
population.  Mr.  Graham  states  that  wages  should  advance  with  pro- 
ictivity,  while  the  workweek  should  decline  to  the  extent  needed  to 
aintain  full  employment. 
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Some  way  must  be  found  to  take  into  consideration,  in  any  productivity 
index,  intangible  values.  Moreover,  in  some  industries,  as  in  building 
construction,  productivity  cannot  be  measured  quantitatively. 

Labor  can  hope  to  profit  by  a  more  scientific  operation  of  industry, 
with  national  goals  in  mind.  Labor  believes  generally  that  labor  is  not 
now  receiving  and  never  has  received  a  just  share  of  the  fruits  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Labor  wishes  to  see  the  gap  closed  between  the  growth  of 
productivity  and  the  income  distributed.  Labor  does  not  believe  produc¬ 
tivity  can  be  quantitatively  measured,  since  intangibles  are  all-important. 
Labor  believes  that  any  gauge  of  productivity  will  be  advantageous- 
even  physical  output  per  man-hour,  but  labor  wants  such  a  gauge,  when 
promulgated,  to  be  seen  for  exactly  what  it  is,  and  advocates  that  a  com¬ 
plete  description  be  published  with  each  set  of  periodic  figures. 

Everett  Hagen  (National  Planning  Association)  :  The  first  concep¬ 
tual  problem  in  the  measurement  of  productivity  at  the  national  level 
relates  to  the  weights  to  be  used  to  combine  into  one  index  the  trends 
for  the  different  types  of  goods,  when  the  proportions  of  the  different 
goods  change.  As  an  example,  assume  that  the  two  types  of  goods  are 
automobiles  and  tables,  with  tables  representing  forest  products  m 
general,  and  that  the  wage  payment  per  man-hour  and  the  value  of  output 
per  man-hour  are  higher  in  automobile  production.  The  increase  in  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  the  automobile  industry  has  been  much  more  rapid  than  in 
the  forest-products  industry.  If  the  two  industries  are  weighted  together 
in  accordance  with  the  number  of  man-hours  in  each,  there  will  be  one 
result  for  the  combined  productivity  index.  If  the  weighfs  are  the  wages 
in  each  industry,  on  the  basis  that  a  man-hour  at  $1.50  is  not  the  same 
as  a  man-hour  at  $1.00,  a  different  index  will  be  obtained.  If  the  price 
that  the  final  purchasers  of  the  products  put  upon  them  and  weight  by 
value  of  product  are  considered  more  relevant,  'still  a  different  combined 
index  is  obtained.  In  general,  weighting  by  value  of  product  is  most 

appropriate. 

Another  problem  is,  which  year  is  to  be  selected  in  weighting  the  two 
series  together.  If  automobiles  and  forest  products  are  weighted  in 
accordance  with  their  relative  importance  in  1940,  automobiles  will  e 
weighted  much  more  heavily  than  if  relative  importance  in  1900  deter¬ 
mined  the  weights,  and  the  index  will  therefore  go  up  faster. 

The  problem  of  shifts  in  the  proportions  of  different  goods  arises 
between  the  goods-producing  and  sendee-producing  industries.  In  the 
services,  the  growth  in  productivity  has  been  much  more  slow  than  in  the 
goods  industries.  In  the  thirties,  the  service  industries  grew  greatly  in 
relative  importance,  because  of  disguised  unemployment  of  persons  who 
shifted  into  small  businesses  and  attempted  to  sell  services.  A  marked 
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Jeverse  shift  occurred  during  the  wnr  Tf  n  ,  ,  . 

the  economy  as  a  whole  is  estimated'  hv  *  productivity  { »r 

output  with  man-hours,  ifc  eff Z  Q  shift  T ^  deflatcd  Vak* 
in  the  estimate  In  the  opinion  f  i  Sh'ftS,bctween  ^ustries  is  included 
effect  of  such  s  f  1^'"  t  to  include  the 

Hagen-Ki rkpatrick  study  iMh  '  "  "  ^  CStiniated  »  the 

between  1939  and  1950  would  h  ?  increase  ln  over-all  productivity 
1.7  percent  between  1923  and  1939  ptIccnt  Per  year,  compared  with 

scrisf.T,*  t  ~~  “ 

... “  itsstar  •' 

taher  there  are  comeptaaTp^blemValTif^  “rlain  areas’ 

Xi£  . 

Robert  \\  .  Burgess  (Western  Electric  Co  )  •  StndV  t 

the  top  level  may  lead  to  thp  f  .  '  '  ^tudies  °f  productivity 

•erating  questions;  studies  at  the  T™  T'00  °f  dec,SIOns  on  particular 
inagement ;  studies  at  S  ind^tn  1  ve7  “  the  task 
tnparison  of  industries.  At  the  mtio  i  1  .T7  furnish  a  standard  of 
xluctivity  would  be  desirable.  To  meLiftheT  ^7  °-  meaSUreS  of 
>ty  that  the  economy  as  a  whole  is  mat'  '  P'Ca  g3m  m  produc' 
istructed  by  the  use  of  constant  Tf  mg’  3  COrnP«site  should  be 

»  .he'difFeren,  ilXs  On  A  “*  ■«***** 

is  raised  bv  Mr  Gill  and  X'  ha"d,  t0  m«*  th'  Proh- 

distributed,  a  measure  based  Z  COnC<‘rran6f  chanS«  i"  total  product  to 
uslrics  is  needed  This  n  '  Var-vine  wci«h,s  f»'  different 

“»■  -  tie  r of  ,he  most  flI"da- 

the  over-all  gains  in  mti  i  ,  1  ''e.‘ s  to  wage  questions,  since 

pas,  century^the  conTiZd  t""**  Whkh  h'W  ****<■  during 
similar  over-,11  gains  which  to°“r  "'a"darfl  of 

rovements  in  the  future.  "  P  f  justify  corresponding 

he.hce°Xp.  rxxruct^ ,norc  i,cipfui  in  >his  <«*■. 

a  national  product  fr°'" 

'used  to  have  been  consumed  A  ,  ’ . the  capitaI  assets 

very  satisfactory  as  measures  of  'ihT  f 1 Preciatlon  accruals  never 
they  were  never  designed  for  that  f  l'P  per  year 

"  °f  C°nVenient  and  “o-l  account iingSpfocedUres 
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T'*  •  npxt  few  years,  annual  depreciation 

ing  capital  costs  by  years.  Dun  g  {actu^ng  companies,  are  going 

accruals,  as  recorded  in  the  oo  .  •  ■  i  value  used  up  since  many 

to  be  still  less  any  depreciation  charges,  equipment 

companies  are  going  to  us  ,  .  ,  and  in  addition,  de- 

that  was  paid  for  and  amortized  during  the  wa ^  1  the  val«e 

preciation  accruals  based  on  plant  cos  will  be  much  lower 

of  plant  used  up  as  measured  by  rep  acc™^  national  product  is  the 
A  defect  in  both  national  income  and  gross  ratio  P  ^  ^  would 

inclusion  of  interest  on  the  public  de  t.  n  ®  t  even  though  it  is 

be  preferable  to  consider  only  nongovern  ’ment  expenditures 

possible  to  justify  the  inclusion  of  some  S  government 

because  they  represent  consumer  scrv  <*».  «o^y  *  J  can  be 
services  are  not  valued  in  the  market  for  them. 

assigned  to  them  is  the  conventiona  one  production  reflect  gains 

It  is  important  that  measu  .  replacements.  Natural  gas  will 

through  technological  improvements  an  P  Veplacing  some 

perhaps  be  brought  to  the  eastern  part  of  th .country,  P 
coal.  If  it  serves  the  same  purpose,  gross  national  outpu 

or  is  maintained  at  less  input.  consider  productivity  as  due 

In  some  industries,  it  is  very  concerned.  In  the  exhibition 

to  the  efforts  of  the  workers  imme  1  according  to  the  formula, 

of  motion  pictures,  for  instance  is  filled  than  when  there 

greater  production  per  usher  w  ere  .  nroduction  depends  mostly  on 
is  a  small  audience.  In  fishing,  again  s  It  is  diffi- 

natural  factors  which  the  individual  fisherma^  me  y  P  o{ 

cult  to  think  of  productivity  as  having  anything 
labor  and  management  factors  in  such  cases.. 


Discussion 


Duane  Evans  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  U*  *”h 

„m  show  the  diff're"Ce^,er”““bear  of  man-hours  required  to  product 
and  with  value  added.  percent  from  1939  to  1945,  anc 

a  thousand  cigars  decreased  a  ou  decreased  about  20  percent 

the  number  required  per  thousand^ cigar ^  in  Pl945  t< 

If  we  determine  how  many  man  ™urb  wg  wiU  t  a  figure  betweei 

reproduce  what  we  actually  i  determine  the  value  per  man-hout 

^^“ndustries  together,  we  8e, 

s*"--  x  - » -  — » - — ■ 
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a  60  percent  increase  in  efficiency.  The  change  is  due  partly  to  a  shift 
of  production  from  tndustry  to  industry,  and  „„  single  plant  in  either 
industry  is  necessarily  60  percent  more  efficient. 

I  natlonaj  economy,  it  becomes  virtually  impossible  to  measure 

I >  lysica  productivity  and  it  is  necessary  tg  use  the  value  concept.  Each 

relatffi  T"  ^  °f  The  phyS'CaI  COncept  has  a  much  more  immediate 
i  elation  to  economies  in  the  usual  sense. 

Solomon  Bark.n  (Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  CIO) :  As 
suggested  earlier  there  are  sources  of  increased  efficiency  which  are  not 
reflected  m  the  measures  of  output  per  man-hour  but  which  are  relevant 
e  process  of  trying  to  distribute  increased  productivity  among  the 
v  nous  components  of  our  productive  system.  For  example,  in  a  number 
of  industries  chaotic  competition  has  been  ruinous.  As  a  result  of  stabiliz¬ 
ing  controls  there  will  be  fair-trade  practices.  In  some  industries  as 

MahTtaraP  Yu  apparel  gr°UP'  the  Uni0ns  have  contributed  to  greater 

c  ptaW,  ‘t  TY  °f  SUt  S,abi'iZa,i0n  "  3  o'  the  amoum 

or  capital  that  gets  destroyed. 

oftn-:  •!IUKt-atl°n  is  the  cotton-textile  industry,  in  which  the  function 
selling  is  being  integrated  with  the  function  of  manufacture  The 

integration  of  these  two  operations  will  not  show  up  in  anv  of  the  figures 
that  we  have.  However,  it  will  mean  a  reorganization  of  the  systerTof 
product.on  and  designmg,  0f  fabrication,  and  of  marketing,  which  will 
stab  hze  the  industry  and  possibly  result  in  less  loss  and  less  capital 

union  wil!nbe  tC  f°r  the  ^  °Utput  In^  negotiations,  the 

w  11  be  tapping  this  economy  because  it  will  tend  to  show  up  in  a 

higher  level  of  profits.  Another  example  is  the  tendency  in  the  men’s 

-lothing  industry  for  the  manufacturer  to  have  his  own  retail  stole 

s  fssocHt^ed' with\herC  therVS  an  economy  in  a  given  industry  which 
associated  with  a  saving  of  material,  without  any  saving  of  labor  a 

>tudy  of  man-hour  output  in  the  separate  industries  will  not  reflect ’it 

yhirh T  °f  tHc  reduCtion  of  employment  in  a  previous  industry 

otal  outputPo°f  fiCm  h  ^  matena1’  without  reduction  in  the  Nation’s 

ulX  p  ucts>  the  economy  as  a  whole  win  show 

Concepts  and  Measures  of  Productivity  at  the 
International  Level 

(C°"S"lting  Economist) :  Professor  Rostas  bas  tried 
)  show  hat  for  manufacturing  industries  as  a  whole,  output  per  person 
mployed  was  roughly  twice  as  great  in  the  United  States Ys  in  the 
Kingdom,  and  a  similar  result  was  obtained  for  the  textile  Indus- 
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try  by  the  Textile  Mission.  He  states  that  it  is  possible  that  American 
supremacy  in  manufacturing  is  obtained  only  at  the  cost  of  relat.ve 

inefficiency  in  the  other  four-fifths  of  the  economy.  ,  , 

Comparisons  made  by  the  speaker  for  the  year  1944  *  showed  that 

British  labor  received,  in  dollars,  approximately  two-th.rds  of  what 

American  labor  received,  but  purchasing  power  probably  would  not  ha 

been  so  far  from  that  of  American  labor.  -  .  . 

It  is  greatly  one-sided  to  measure  productivity  only  by  consideri  g 
output  in  relation  to  human  labor  hours.  For  national  and  international 
comparisons  various  other  standards  have  been  developed,  espectahy 
those  of  net  output  per  kilowatt-hour  and  net  output  per  installed 
horsepower.  Data  from  the  British  Census  of  Production  for  1935  show 
that  where  there  is  much  human  labor  and  little  machinery,  net  output 
le  per  kilowatt-hour  is  high.  Where  there  is  little  labor  and  much 

machinery,  the  reverse  is  true.  _  „  .  fnc  ,  5V. 

A  specific  German  approach  to  the  question  of  efficiency  was  a  sys¬ 
tematic  nation-wide  comparison  of  costs  and  performances  .n^ 
Professor  Schmalenbach  developed  schemes  for  uniform  cost  accour  g 
for  more  than  60  industries,  and  industry  and  government  assisted  m  this 
work.  In  this  way,  it  was  possible  to  compare  every  individual  cost  e 
ment  in  a  business  with  those  in  other  businesses  m  the  same  mdurt  y. 
These  methods  brought  about  an  enormous  increase  in  efficiency.  Gc 
statistics  show  an  increase  in  value  added  by  manufacture  per  man-hour 

of  about  50  percent  from  1926  to  1936. 

I„  the  Soviet  Union,  there  is  a  decided  attempt  to  bring  about  an 
increase  in  productivity  with  all  means  available  to  the  concentrate 
power.  Production  quotas  are  allocated  to  every  factory,  every  depart 
ment,  and  ultimately,  every  laborer.  The  goals  of  the  -year  plan  cal. 
for  an  average  annual  rate  of  increase  in  productivity  of  12  percent  in 
industries  and  15  percent  in  the  heavy  industries.  The  Russian  publica¬ 
tions  say  that  in  most  cases  the  performance  of  the  Russian 
somewhat  better  than  the  plan ;  the  statistical  evidence,  as  far  as  we  have 
it,  does  not  yet  show  how  far  this  has  been  the  case. 

In  the  field  of  international  comparisons,  the  first  work  was  done 
distribution— wholesaling  and  retailing.  The  great  area  of  retai  ing  as 
been  neglected  in  the  usual  discussions  of  productivity.  It  is,  However 
probably  the  area  where  there  is  the  greatest  need  for  a  change. 
Harvard  Business  School  has  stated  that  the  costs  of  distribution,  inclu 
ing  transportation,  absorbed  54  to  59  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  and  distributing  goods.  International  collaboration  m  eliminating 
sources  of  waste  has  been  adapted  to  great  advantage  by  the  members 
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of  the  International  Association  of  Department  Stores.  There  are  new 
attempts  in  the  United  States,  as  in  Sweden  and  Switzerland,  to  lower 
the  increasingly  heavy  burden  of  distribution  costs,  though  none  has  as 
yet  had  decisive  results. 

Comparison  of  materials,  wages,  overhead,  and  profit  in  the  main 
manufacturing  and  mining  industries  for  Sweden.  England,  and  the 
Lmted  States  in  three  different  years  at  different  stages  of  the  business 
ocle  shows  that  the  share  of  materials  in  the  total  is  almost  identical. 
The  share  of  wages  is  highest  in  England  and  lowest  in  the  United  States. 

The  best  international  exports  we  can  make  are  those  of  knowledge- 
how  the  suffering  nations  may  soon  reach  the  level  of  highest  produc¬ 
tivity.  We  have  ourselves  reaped  enormous  profits  through  such  ex¬ 
changes.  In  showing  others  how  to  increase  productivity,  we  teach  them 
how  to  help  themselves  to  better  and  better  standards  of  living. 


Charles  Merwin  (International  Monetary  Fund)  :  All  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  encountered  in  making  comparisons  of  productivity  at  the  national 
level,  the  industry  level,  the  plant  level,  and  the  job  level  arise  in  an 
accentuated  form  in  international  comparisons.  The  problem  of  index 
numbers  is  even  more  difficult  to  resolve  on  a  spatial  basis  than  on  a 
temporal  basis.  In  using  broad  measures,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  deter¬ 
mining  what  exchange  rates  to  use.  Finally,  differences  in  definition  and 
classification  usually  present  more  practical  problems  in  an  international 
comparison  than  in  a  temporal  comparison. 

Nevertheless,  a  comprehensive  comparison  of  productivity  at  the  inter¬ 
national  level  should  be  attempted,  and  the  appropriate  time  is  the 
present,  when  we  can  profit  from  wartime  experience.  It  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  an  international  working  party.  This  working  partv  would 
r'  t0  define  the  problem,  uncover  usable  data,  and  determine  differences 
n  productivity  for  the  economy  as  a  whole,  for  particular  industries,  for 
articular  products,  and  even  for  particular  jobs.  Finally,  such  a  working 

)arty  would  appraise  the  strategic  factors  accounting  for  the  differences 
n  productivity. 


Such  a  study  could  be  sponsored  on  a  nongovernmental  basis  bv,  say, 
)  llanthropic  foundations  in  two  or  more  countries,  or  it  could  be  done 
>n  the  governmental  level.  Since  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Great  Britain 
'as  engaged  Professor  Rostas  to  study  the  productivity  of  competitor 
oun  tries,  an  obvious  international  working  partv  would  be  sav  the 
°ard  of  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  Private  business 

nterprise  should  participate  in  such  a  study.  Corporations  which  operate 
n  an  international  scale  should  be  an  ideal  source  of  information  as  to 
eta.ls  concerning  productivity  on  the  job  and  in  the  plant. 

Hans  Staehle  (International  Monetary  Fund)  :  The  usual  procedure 
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in  dealing1  with  the  question  of  comparisons  of  the  change  in  pro  y 

over  time  within  one  country  with  the  change  in  another  country  ts 
compute  a  production  index,  which  is  weighted  by  value  added  at  one 
particular  moment  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  employment  index 
usually  is  the  unweighted,  unadjusted  sum  of  all  man-hours  worke  1.  I 
In  any  kind  of  index-number  computation  it  is  always  conducive 
clarity  to  consider  an  index  number  as  a  weighted  average  of  some 
variable.  Since  the  variable  usually  measured  is  the  ratio  o output  to 
man-hours,  such  an  index  gains  in  clarity  if  it  can  be  built  up  as  a 
weighted  average  of  such  ratios,  and  then  combined  into  some  aggrega 

^interpretation  of  the  usual  type  of  index  (based i  or i  a  production  index 
weighted  bv  base-year  value  added)  in  terms  of  the  original  induct 
indexes  is  extremely  difficult  and  leads  to  a  weighting  system  which  1^ 
at  least  awkward  in  symbols.  If  a  weighted  average  of  indexes  pertaining 
to  particular  industries  is  desired,  then  of  necessity  weighting  by  man¬ 
hours  should  be  used.  In  this  case,  the  index  is  clear-cut,  and  its  compu 
tation  would  not  exclude  such  other  extra  measures  as  might  be  ion  d  f 
useful  or  necessary  for  other  purposes.  Such  an  index  would  measure 
the  average  change  in  productivity  per  man-hour  actually  worked.  Th 
weights  should  be  the  man-hours  worked  currently,  year  for  year,  m 

^Fo^lhf  purpose  of  checking  on  this  idea,  the  speaker  had  taken ; 
15  out  of  17  of  the  industry  groups  that  Dr.  Fabncant  presents  in  is| 
work  and  had  computed  output  per  man  in  each  one,  weighting  t  em 
together  with  shifting  weights,  year  for  year,  by  the  number  of  men 
actually  at  work.  Finally,  an  over-all  and  very  rough  correction  was  made 
for  the  disproportion^  change  in  total  man-hours  as  compared  to  total 

employment  in  terms  of  the  number  of  men.  . 

For  the  period  1899  to  1939,  the  speaker  computed  from  Dr.  babr 
cant’s  productivity  index  an  average  annual  rate  of  increase  of  298 
percent  Taking  the  index  computed  with  changing  employment  weights, 
the  result  of  1.95  percent  a  year-a  tremendous  difference-^  ob¬ 
tained.  For  the  period  1899  to  1929,  Fabricant’s  index  leads  to  an  average 
increase  of  2.94  whereas  the  speaker  got  1.79  percent. 

The  speaker  by  no  means  subscribes  to  the  idea  of  a  normal  continuing 
increase  in  productivity.  Conceptually,  there  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  tha 
there  can  be  no  automatic,  virtually  self-perpetuating  increase  in  produc 
tivity  of  that  sort. 

Any  rates  of  increase,  over  time,  of  productivity  in  a  country  are  onl. 
loosely  related  to  the  increases  in  real  income  as  it  can  be  measure  .  o 
example,  bv  deflating  money  incomes.  Thus,  if  a  country  imports  a  larg 
part  of  its  food  supply  and  food  becomes  cheaper,  real  incomes  wi 
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iiKrease.  However,  if  that  decrease  in  food  prices  is  due  to  increased 
efficiency  in  other  countries,  it  is  one  more  instance  of  the  world  solidarity 
in  greater  efficiency. 

t 

Discussion 

Prof.  J.  R.  Hrcies  (University  of  Manchester,  England)  :  The  more 
price  and  value  are  used  as  weights,  the  closer  you  bring  the  discussion 
to  the  general  field  of  national  income.  Possibly  the  next  thing  which 
needs  doing  is  to  get  the  national  accounts  divided  up  properly  by  indus¬ 
tries,  so  that  the  contribution  of  different  industries  becomes  clearly 
appreciated.  A  good  deal  of  the  discussions  at  the  conference  have  tended 
more  in  that  direction  than  in  the  direction  of  productivity.  Productivity 
work  proper  does  have  a  further  function,  in  the  direction  of  trying  to 
explain  why  the  real  national  income,  or  contributions  of  particular 
industries  to  the  real  national  income,  move  the  way  they  do. 

Solomon  Fabricant  (National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research)  :  The 
differences  that  Mr.  Staehle  mentioned  in  the  indexes  of  manufacturing 
output  compiled  with  different  weights  were  very  much  larger  than  those 
found  by  the  speaker’s  own  experimental  computations  along  the  same 
line,  and  it  would  be  well  for  Mr.  Staehle  to  check  his  computations. 
The  consistency  criterion  mentioned  by  Mr.  Staehle  can  be  met  in  several 
ways.  One  way  is  to  define  the  output  figures  for  the  individual  industries 
so  as  to  attain  that  consistency.  An  index  of  “net  physical  output,’’ 
something  analogous  to  net  value  added,  will  yield  a  measure  for  an 
individual  industry  such  that  when  averaged  for  all  industries  the  result 
is  consistent  with  deflated  national  product.  Moreover,  such  an  index  of 
net  physical  output  takes  into  account  some  of  the  points  Mr.  Barkin 
mentioned.  For  example,  savings  in  materials  would  result  in  a  greater 
rise  in  net  output  than  in  the  usual  indexes  of  “gross  physical  output.” 

Charles  Roos  (Econometric  Institute,  Inc.)  :  It  would  be  desirable 
first  to  define  the  purpose  for  which  a  productivity  index  is  to  be  used 
ind  then  to  build  one  to  meet  that  purpose.  Since  the  greatest  productivity 
-hanges  arc  in  the  newer  and  growing  industries,  national  productivity 
might  be  the  summation  of  growth  functions  and  it  is  thus  wrong  to  use 
i  logarithmic  function  to  describe  productivity.  With  respect  to  costs  of 
iistribution,  if  the  customer  is  willing  to  pay  for  services,  it  is  up  to 
ndustry  to  provide  the  service  and  it  is  not  our  province  to  say  that  the 
:ost  of  distribution  should  be  lowered.  Finally,  it  is  important  to  state 
'ery  clearly  how  any  index  is  constructed.  If  that  is  done,  there  will  be  a 
ise  for  almost  any  weighted  index. 

E.  J.  Riches  (International  Labor  Office):  The  TLO  would  welcome 
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suggestions  on  means  to  insure  that  the  basic  data  collected  in  different 
countries  are  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible  and  that  metho  s  o  owe  in 
making  measurements  of  productivity  are  standardized  internationally. 

In  drafting  proposed  international  standards  for  employment  statistics 
for  submission  to  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  Labor  Statisti¬ 
cians,  which  will  convene  in  Montreal  in  August  1947,  careful  con¬ 
sideration  will  be  given  to  the  discussions  of  this  Productivity  Conference 
and  to  suggestions  which  members  in  the  conference  may  send  to 

the  ILO. 

OCTOBER  29— MORNING  SESSION 

Chairman,  Isador  Lubin,  President  of  the  American  Statistical  Association 

Scope  and  Limitations  of  Existing  Measures  of  Productivity 

Duane  Evans  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics)  :  All  the  participants 
have  received  a  bibliography  which  attempts  to  list  the  main  references 
to  quantitative  work  in  the  field  of  productivity.  The  Bureau  °f  Labor 
Statistics  should  be  informed  of  important  omissions,  since  the  bibliog¬ 
raphy  may  be  reissued  later.  _  ,  I 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  been  working  in  the  field  o  pro¬ 
ductivity  since  at  least  1898.  Its  present  work  owes  a  substantial  debt 
to  the  activities  of  the  National  Research  Project  on  Reemployment 
Opportunities  and  Recent  Changes  in  Industrial  Techniques.  Continuing 
work  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  was  started  in  1941  with  a  staff 
of  25  people,  but  within  the  past  year  the  number  has  grown  to  about  6  . 

At  one  time  or  another,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  done  some 
work  on  almost  every  aspect  of  productivity.  That  part  of  its  work 
which  has  probably  received  the  most  attention  is  the  preparation  of 
productivity  indexes,  or  indexes  of  physical  output  per  man-hour.  Before, 
the  war,  there  was  the  invaluable  help  of  a  Census  of  Manufactures! 
every  2  years,  but  such  a  census  has  not  been  taken  since  1939.  There, 
may  be  one  covering  the  year  1947,  but  the  results  will  probably  not  be 
available  until  1949.  The  census  is  especially  valuable  because  it  presents 
necessarily  comparable  production  and  employment  statistics  for  the 
same  establishments. 

Since  1939,  employment  reports  have  been  obtained  from  one  source 
and  production  reports  from  others.  The  question  of  comparability  be¬ 
tween  the  production  and  labor  reports  presents  continual  difficulties 
The  Bureau  has  systematically  examined  the  statistics  collected  by  al; 
agencies,  trade  as  well  as  government,  to  see  whether  there  is  any 
material  which  can  be  used  to  prepare  additional  indexes  of  outpu 
per  man-hour,  and  this  work  will  continue. 
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None  of  the  indexes  is  perfect.  It  is  a  commonplace  to  the  statistician 
hat  all  figures  of  broad  coverage  include  imperfections.  The  real  ques- 
on  IS  the  Permissible  range  of  uncertainty.  The  guide  on  this  question 
!  the  Allowing:  Would  anyone  be  likely  to  reach  a  different  policy  deei- 
ion  because  of  errors  or  imperfections  in  the  figures? 

The  Bureau  naturally  receives  criticisms  of  its  indexes  and  sugges¬ 
ts  for  improvement.  These  are  all  carefully  examined  and  appraised, 
loreover,  there  is  a  substantial  amount  of  self-examination  and  self- 
•lticism,  and  a  continuous  effort  to  improve  the  validity  and  field  of  use 
:  productivity  figures. 

One  of  the  criticisms  made  is  that  the  man-hour  figures  include,  to 
•me  extent,  hours  which  are  paid  for  but  not' worked.  If  such  hours 
oild  be  excluded,  the  indexes  of  output  per  man-hour  would  be  some- 
hat  higher.  The  Bureau’s  figures  on  employment  and  pay  rolls  are 
•t  collected  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  computing  productivity 
easures.  The  series  are  in  part  designed  so  that  there  will  not  be  erratic 
nations  in  average  hourly  earnings.  The  inclusion  of  paid  vacations  in 
;  man-hour  figures  tends  to  balance  out  the  average  hourly  earnings 
ures  during  those  periods  of  the  year  when  vacations  are  'common, 
may  be  possible  that  some  correction  can  be  made  to  exclude  hours 
id  for  but  not  worked,  but  productivity  work  is  not  the  prime  factor 
determining  what  type  of  information  is  collected. 

Another  problem  is  that  the  employment  series  collected  by  the  Bureau 
based  on  month-to-month  changes  in  identical  groups  of  plants.  Such 
ies  require  periodic  adjustments  to  a  benchmark.  At  present,  manv 
t  e  series  are  not  adjusted,  and  the  general  direction  of  the  bias  is 
vnward.  The  speaker  is  more  concerned  about  this  problem  than  anv 
er  single  source  of  bias  which  might  affect  the  indexes, 
several  statements  which  had  been  made,  to  the  effect  that  the  field 
use  of  these  indexes  is.  limited,  are  heartily  endorsed.  The  indexes  have 
n  incorrectly  used,  and  as  a  result  there  has  been  criticism  of  the 
S.  It  may  be  that  the  BLS  has  failed  to  qualify  the  indexes  sufficiently 
even  when  extensive  and  lengthy  qualifications  are  attached  to  an 

Z’  “X  ,S  !pmetimes  stripped  of  the  qualifications  and  presented 
immutable  fact.  For  example,  the  Bureau  has  not  been  able  to  prepare 
measure  of  output  per  man-hour  which  covers  all  manufacturing 
ng  the  war  period.  Measures  have  been  prepared  for  a  limited 
ber  of  nonwar  industries,  mostly  those  producing  nondurable  goods 
"annals-  The  average  for  that  limited  number  of  industries  has  been 
in  some  instances  to  represent  manufacturing  as  a  whole.  This  is 
ise  or  misrepresentation. 

: BU/eaU  ,Lab°,r  S,a'is,ics  is  *  ^ief  report  for  each 

stry  for  wh.ch  ,t  has  ptibhsherl  indexes  of  output  per  man-hour 
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These  reports  will  include  all  the  basic  figures,  all  the  weights,  and  sue 
analysis  as  can  be  made  of  the  effects  of  various  possible  revisions  The 
BLS  will  send  these  reports  to  interested  people  in  the  unions  and  com¬ 
panies  in  the  industries  concerned;  their  criticisms  and  commei its  ' will 
be  invited.  No  promise  can  be  made  that  this  will  be  done  for  all  the 
industries,  but  an  effort  will  be  made  to  complete  the  task  before 
indexes  covering  the  year  1946  are  published. 

A  new  program,  now  under  way,  is  designed  to  yield  for  a  number 
of  industries  more  satisfactory  measures  of  annual  change  in  ou  pu ^  per 
man-hour  than  have  been  available  in  the  past,  and  more  ParUcularly 
will  give  productivity  measures  for  durable-goods  industries  abou  which 
nothfng  previously  was  known.  In  each  industry  selected  or  study  a 
group  of  products  is  chosen  to  represent  the  industry.  Careful  speafica 
fions  are  drawn  up  for  each  product,  and  a  sample  of  plants  manufac 
turing  each  product  is  selected.  From  each  plant,  the  Bureau  is  attempting 
to  secure  an  annual  report  on  the  average  number  of  man-hours  require  1 
to  produce  the  specified  product.  The  direct  reporting  arrangement  elimi¬ 
nates  many  questions  of  comparability,  makes  productivity  njeasuremen 
independent  of  secondary  sources  of  information  on  production  am 
employment,  and  permits  the  collection  of  collateral  ^*Pla 

m„  the  reasons  for  changes  in  output  per  man-hour.  The  Surrey  m  eac 
industry  can  be  designed  to  accommodate  the  special  problems 
operating  characteristics  of  the  industry. 

Statistics  of  productivity,  or  of  anything  else,  are  toe's  ;  .hey  are  nc 
themselves  things.  Recognizing  that  figures  are  toe's  1  'S  up  »  us  ^ 
understand  them,  to  polish  them  as  well  as  we  can,  a  PP  . 

the  particular  jobs  which  they  are  best  fitted  to  do. 


LIMITATIONS  OF  PRESENT  BLS  MEASURES  OF  PRODUCTIVITY 
AND  LABOR  COSTS 


Kathfrinf  Pollack  Ellickson  (Assistant  Director  of  Researc 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations)  ;  The  BLS  indexes  of  produ 
tivitv  and  unit  labor  costs  have  serious  shortcomings  and  have  expan 
mdl  to  fill  the  void  in  this  important  field.  It  is  the  responsiWUy 
the  BLS  to  try  to  avoid  this  result,  first,  by  hemming  n .  the :  indexes  ( 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  their  limitations  and,  second,  to  see 
in  the  gap  in  other  ways  so  as  to  present  a  properly  balance  P 
In  addition,  the  indexes  should  he  carefully  reviewed  in  order  to  p 
them  where  possible,  or  to  terminate  them  if  they  are  unreliable^  ^ 
The  following  are  specific  limitations  of  the  indexes  w  uc  1 
shlldCTsefk  to  remove  and  explain  fully  in  all  releases  and  s.z 

ments : 
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(1)  Production  patterns  within  many  industries  were  greatly  changed 
y  wart  s°  that  the  degree  to  which  the  output  series  represented 
ach  industry  undoubtedly  fluctuated  considerably.  Government-procured 
ems  generally  were  made  to  higher  specifications  and  required  more 
fork  than  civilian  items,  as  for  example  paratroopers’  boots  as  com- 
ared  with  ordinary  shoes.  It  would  seem  to  be  incumbent  on  the  BLS 
}  make  an  analysis  of  this  matter  generally  available. 

(2)  Various  systems  of  weighting  may  be  used  to  combine  the  compo- 
ent  parts  of  the  production  series  for  each  industry.  It  would  be  helpful 
)  explore  the  effect  of  different  bases  for  weighting,  to  indicate  the 
ossible  range  in  which  the  indexes  might  vary  if  different  methods 
ere  employed. 

(3)  If  the  employees  covered  in  the  man-hour  series  are  making 
roducts  not  represented  in  the  production  series,  then  obviously  errors 
■suit.  Many  companies  changed  their  products  during  the  war  but  con- 
nue  to  be  classified  according  to  the  1939  basis  in  the  compilation  of  the 
LS  employment  and  man-hours  data.  Although  the  BLS  dropped 
idexes  for  industries  in  which  it  knew  that  a  considerable  shift  in  the 
iture  of  products  had  occurred,  no  thorough  canvass  was  undertaken  in 
le  remaining  industries  to  make  sure  that  the  employment  and  man-hours 
jures  actually  matched  the  products  with  which  they  were  compared. 
It  should  be  possible  to  make  some  check  for  at  least  some  of  the 
idustries,  in  the  same  manner  as  attempted  by  Mr.  Barkin  for  the 
nthetic-yarn  industry.  At  the  very  least,  this  limitation  should  be  men- 
3ned,  not  just  here  but  in  all  publications. 

(4)  The  BLS  employment  and  man-hours  data  are  artificially  inflated 
r  the  inclusion  of  time  paid  for  but  not  worked;  that  is,  vacations, 
todays,  call-in  time,  lunch  time,  sickness  for  which  benefits  are  paid, 
id  so  on.  The  BLS  specifically  asks  the  reporting  firms  to  include  in 
eir  employment  and  man-hours  reports  all  hours  which  were  paid  for 
it  not  worked.  Since  unions  have  won  very  marked  gains  along  these 
les  in  recent  years,  a  definite  downward  bias  results.  Thus,  each  week 

vacation  with  pay  during  which  no  work  was  .performed  adds  2 
reent  to  the  man-hours  reported  for  the  employees  affected.  The  BLS 
dustrial  Relations  Branch  reports  2  million  workers  as  covered  by 
non  contracts  with  provisions  for  paid  vacations  in  1940,  but  111/, 
llion  in  November  1944.  Vacation  time  is  only  one  of  the  types  of  time 
it  are  paid  for  but  not  worked.  This  question  requires  careful  investi- 

tion  and  possibly  some  adjustments ;  it  could  mean  an  error  of  3  to 
percent. 


(5)  Also,  the  BLS  employment  and  man-hour  series  are  affected  by  a 
wnward  bias  that  results  in  part  from  delay  in  securing  information 
new  firms.  Unemployment-compensation  data  are  used  to  check  BLS 
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employment  reports  for  major  industry  groups,  and  some  subgroup, 
are  also  being  adjusted  by  these  benchmarks,  but  some  downward  bias 
remains.  This  operates  to  offset  the  upward  bias  in  the  man-hours  data 
etc.  but  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  errors  cancel  each  other  out 

(6)  The  BLS  indexes  of  unit  labor  cost  are  derived  by  relating  pa> 
rolls  to  output  per  man-hour.  All  the  errors  already  mentioned  therefor, 
are  carried  over  into  the  labor-costs  series,  and  some  may  well  be  com 
pounded.  The  pay-roll  figures  include  items,  such  as  premium  pay  fo 
night  shifts,  which  are  granted  labor  not  merely  because  of  the  incon 
venience  to  the  workers  but  also  because  of  the  savings  resulting  t< 
employers.  Obviously,  running  two  or  three  shifts  produces  savings  11 
overhead  which  are  likely  to  more  than  offset  the  premium  pay,  so  tha 
including  it  in  unit  labor  costs  produces  a  misleading  result. 

(7)  Output  per  man-hour  as  measured  by  the  BLS  is  too  narrow 
concept  of  productivity.  Economies  in  production  brought  about  by  bette 
integration  of  industries,  substitution  of  improved  materials,  and  moi 
economical  use  of  fuel  and  power  are  not  taken  into  account.  The  B 
should  place  its  series  in  proper  perspective  by  discussing  these  factor 

(8)  The  29  nonmunitions  industries  for  which  the  BLS  has.  issue 
indexes  in  recent  years  are  unrepresentative  of  all  manufacturing 
cause  they  are  industries  in  which  the  effects  of  the  war  tended 
impede  rather  than  enhance  productivity  advances.  Autos,  aircraft,  shi 
building,  steel,  and  all  the  metal-fabricating  industries  are  omitted, 
good  many  nonessential  industries  are  covered,  which  suffered  especia 
from  shortages  of  manpower,  materials,  repairs,  and  equipment.  As 
result,  the  BLS  release  for  1945  and  earlier  releases  have  erroneous 
conveyed  the  impression  that  productivity  did  not  rise  during  the  w;. 
and  in  1945  was  only  slightly  above  1939  levels.  Since  the  data  ha: 
already  been  released,  the  BLS  should  immediately  issue  an  offic. 

statement  on  their  proper  interpretation.  — 

Although  the  preprint  of  the  December  1946  Monthly  L^bor  Revi  • 
article  partly  covered  the  speaker’s  proposals  about  interpretation  of  the 
indexes  and  putting  them  in  proper  perspective,  the  article  still  relied 
heavily  on  the  indexes  and  implied  that  they  had  a  degree  of  accunj 
which' cannot  be  substantiated.  All  releases  should  carry  an  explanat  r 

of  these  limitations.  .  .  , 

Special  industry  studies  are  being  undertaken  by  the  BLS,  which 
follow  through  changes  in  man-hours  required  for  specific,  operations' 
production  processes.  This  approach  is  worth  exploring  but  there' 
orave  danger  that  the  products  of  operations  selected  will  be  consider 
representative  of  the  industry  when  they  are  not.  The  most  stable  op, a 
tions  are  those  which  can  be  most  easily  studied.  In  areas  where  ran 
change  is  taking  place,  continuous  measurement  may  well  prove  imp 
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ni,  ,  T""’8  COn’Pani,!s  k”°'v  very  well  .ha,  labor  may  me  the 

.Ills  to  seek  wage  increases.  There  will  he  a  temptation  to  err  on  the 

on  o7'tTme  ™?  Pr“*'  «kn»*h  misrepres  „- 

r  reasons  S’’''8  ",  "’"Ch  35  'hr°Ugh  StM"g  Passes  which,  for 

iustrv  bm  Jh  h™P  yer  mi>y  'hink  3re  more  representative  of  the 
Justr},  but  which  in  many  ways  are  not. 

Preview  „°/  "“T,  T™'  S'UdieS'  inC'Uding  ,he  choi“  of  operations 

h  "n|on  representatives.  Although  the  BLS  may  be  placed  in  the 

m  Tall  the  Bu  "*  fT?  7  emp'0yerS'  *«™  or  not  making 
r  Tin?  ShOUld  take  a  firm  s,a"d  "gainst  employer  pres 

enT,  intr™,i:„PlOTe  P~Mi**  "f  “->-»*  of 

T,  fTSh0l"dreXP'°re  m"hods  of  "PProael1  along  lines  stor¬ 
ed  T  ■  f°nfere"ce-  rt  should  offset  the  erroneous  impression 
>  ed  by  its  indexes  of  output  per  man-hour  and  labor  costs  bv  explain- 
the  wartime  factors  which  interfered  with  full  development  of  pro¬ 
ton  potentialities.  It  should  also  stress  the  tremendous  increases  in 

XZ  To!  rrd  ”  W3r  vas«  effects  That  Tan 

•  peeled  from  plant  expansion,  the  significant  increase  in  machine 

P°°ling  °f/eSearCh  “nation,  thl 
ms,  etc.  H  b  Government,  the  acquisition  of  German 

«Tdin°fn  SiTP'y  3SSUming  th3t  the  lon«-,ime  tr'"d  of  a  3-percent 
in  productivity  will  continue  after  the  war  tho  meu  ,, 

;  er,  to  explore  whether  this  long-time  trend  mTy  not  haTe  hre 

ch  Tan  the  bTsT'T  deV.e,°PmentS-  °"ly  trough  a  broader  ap- 
lful  ev  . i  ^  ace  Its  mdexes  In  proper  perspective  and  avoid  the 

"c.^rt“0na''  UndCreS,im3,i°"  °f  '"crease 

problem  of  PRODUCTIVITY  measurement  in  the 
SHIPBUILDING  AND  SHIP-REPAIR  INDUSTRY 

nTTiSPL7dTgAToTtTaowc,or  of  ■Indus,ri3' Un!on  of 

locomotive  production  and  argemrb  ne  EST*  ■ "'pbuildin^ 

There  has  not  been  excent  dJiJ  r  b  d  gf  ,S  custom  Pr°duc- 

■asure  of  production  in  this  industry  The"*  307  T/T  °F 

published  a  study  of  T' I  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

numbers  of  vessels  were  h  -i*  C  fnges  during  the  war,  when 

eacetime  preduCioT  ’  b“'  'h'S  S*"dy  haS  abs»'“"'y  »  "se 

any  form  of  custom  production,  certain  operations  remain  compare- 
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lively  stable  over  a  decade  or  so.  It  might  be  possible  to  develop  a  series 
of  ratios  measuring  operational  cost  as  adjusted  to  q'lanl"'' 
tional  production.  Such  a  series  of  measures  would  refleet,  over  a  short 
period!  major  teehnological  change  and  improvement  and  major  changes 

in  labor  utilization.  .  .  .  ,  , _ 

Rapid  technological  changes  in  phases  of  construction,  which  per  p 
cannot  be  measured  on  an  operational  basis,  could  make  the  index  for 
one  particular  operation  meaningless,  but  if  a  senes  of  common- 
denominator  operations  were  developed,  the  limitations  o  S“^ 

operation  might  be  overcome.  Another  limitation  is  that  the  earn  g 
flares  may  be  inadequate  because  of  modifications  of  rate  Structures 
and  modifications  of  the  operations  themselves.  Continual  changes  m 

design  will  also  invalidate  this  approach. 

However,  if  a  series  of  operational  ratios  is  developed  and  used  over 

not  too  long  a  period,  valuable  information  may  be  obta,n^  °"  ' 
custom-production  industries  which  cannot  be  derived  m  any  other  way. 


SCOPE  AND  LIMITATIONS  OF  EXISTING  PRODUCTIVITY  MEASURES 


Andrew  Court  (General  Motors  Corporation)  .  The  speaker 
agree  that  Government  wartime  research  has  made  a  arge  con  n  u 
to  all  types  of  manufacturing  industries.  It  has  m  some  areas,  but  it 

not  in  others. 

In  the  auto  industry,  the  poundage  of  product  per  man-hour,  compute. 

according  to  a  crude  formula  developed  by  the  •  ■  epar  ^ 

Commerce,  showed  18%  pounds  per  man-hour  in  1941.  For  1946, 
output  per  man-hour  has  been  running  less  than  14  Pounds‘  . 

It  is  possible  to  compare  accurately  the  productivity  o  i  ere"  “  J 
viduals  on  the  same  job.  Where  the  union  permits  such  compar  so 
enables  the  employer  to  reward  individual  effort  and  . 

to  maximize  the  income  of  the  workers.  Comparison  of  different  jobs  . 
a  given  period,  or  of  jobs  which  change  from  period  to  period,  is  - 
tremely  difficult  or  impossible.  For  any  industry  that  is  evolving  pn 
ductivity  comparisons  over  a  long  time  span  are  likely  to  be  crude 
least  In  the  speaker’s  opinion,  attempts  to  measure  or  compare  P;. 
productivity  are  practically  useless  as  factual  tools  in  negotiating  cW 
in  wage  levels  or  other  union-management  economic  issues.  e 
idea  of  attempting  to  base  wage  rates  on  productivity  in  a  spec 
company  or  industry  is  inconsistent  with  equal  pay  for  equal  wo 
Much  of  the  change  which  occurs  in  productivity  is  due  to  fore* 
developed  outside  the  industry  in  which  the  results  appear., 
factors  in  the  high  productivity  of  the  American  motor-vehude 
include  a  large  market  free  of  tariff  walls,  good  roads,  and  progress ^ 
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applying  industries  such  as  rubber,  steel,  glass,  and  machine  tools, 
mother  important  factor  is  the  American  ideal  of  free  competition, 
idustry-wide  production  planning  and  pricing  have  probably  restricted 
5mpetition  and  the  growth  of  the  industry  in  England  and  Europe, 
tandardization  is  also  of  great  importance  in  the  motor-vehicle  industry, 
is  possible  because  Americans  are  willing  to  buy  cars  which  look  alike, 
hus,  it  is  very  difficult  to  interpret  industry  productivity  data. 

On  the  national  level,  there  is  a  great  delusion  that  productive  capacity 
unlimited  and  that  the  only  problem  is  to  provide  mass  purchasing 
Dwer.  Actually,  the  farms  and  factories  of  this  country  have  never  pro- 
iced  nearly  enough  to  provide  a  fully  satisfactory  standard  of  living 
ir  everybody.  For  example,  the  amount  of  meat  and  fat  and  cheese 
iquired  by  the  BLS  maintenance  budget  was  about  twice  the  amount 
at  could  be  purchased  with  ration  points  in  1944  and  1945. 

Discussion 

Boris  Stern  (U.  S.(  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics):  The  productivity 
ita  published  in  the  past  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  have  been 
itremely  useful  in  describing,  in  general  terms,  developments  with 
spect  to  machinery,  increased  productivity,  higher  wages,  and  shorter 
)urs.  The  work  the  Bureau  may  do  in  the  future  may  become  more 
fective  because  it  is  now  a  more-integrated  agency,  it  has  more  skills, 
id  the  need  for  productivity  data  is  more  generally  recognized. 
There  is  a  serious  danger,  however,  in  that  this  new  tool  is  being  used 

r  purposes  for  which  it  is  not  intended  and  cannot  be  effectively  used _ 

llective  bargaining.  The  data  hitherto  available  cannot  be  used  for  col- 
:tive  bargaining  except  in  a  general  way  for  describing  the  history  of 
e  industrial  arts  or  the  effect  of  the  use  of  machinery  on  our  standards 
living. 

If  productivity  information  is  desirable  for  collective  bargaining,  labor 
d  management  should  agree,  industry  by  industry,  on  what  methods 
ould  be  used  to  develop  such  data.  With  such  agreement,  the  Bureau 
Labor  Statistics  would  be  ready  and  able  to  work  with  labor  and 
magement  in  the  development  of  the  data,  provided  labor  and  manage- 
.nt  also  agree  that  the  results  obtained  will  be  acceptable  irrespective 
whether  they  show  a  decline  or  an  increase  in  productivity.  Unless 
.re  is  such  agreement,  it  must  be  recognized  that  although  productivity 
ta  are  useful  to  illustrate  certain  developments  nationally  or  in  various 
>es  of  industries,  they  should  not  be  used  for  collective-bargaining 
rposes. 

Frank  R.  Garfield  (Federal  Reserve  Board)  :  The  concept  of  pro- 
:tion  is  basic  to  productivity  measures.  If  the  concept  of  production 
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is  considered  in  relation  to  the  final  product  and  the  scale  of  living,  it 
is  clear  that  many  factors  enter  into  the  production  process.  In  any  par¬ 
ticular  industry,  materials  and  fuels  are  consumed  and  transposed  into 
finished  products  by  workers,  machinery,  and  management.  Electric- 
power  consumption  obviously  is  not  a  satisfactory  measure  of  the  whole 
production  activity  in  an  industry,  and  neither  is  man-hours.  In  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry,  it  takes  a  great  many  man-hours  to  produce  $10  worth  of 
net  product ;  in  the  chemicals  industry,  very  few  man-hours.  For  meas¬ 
ures  such  as  gross  national  product  and  national  income,  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  of  statisticians  is  agreed  on  including  all  of  the  product  and  in¬ 
cluding  it  in  value  terms. 

It  is  true  that  when  values  added  are  used  as  weights,  elements  of 
the  market  enter  into  the  picture.  Value  is  influenced  by  decisions  of 
the  customers  as  to  what  they  are  willing  to  pay  and  by  the  decisions 
of  the  producers  as  to  what  they  are  willing  to  receive  for  their  services 
and  their  goods.  Granted  that  there  are  elements  of  monopoly  and  of 
Government  price  fixing,  the  value-added  figures  reflect,  as  nearly  as 
anything,  the  combined  judgments  of  the  community.  Therefore  value 
added  for  the  most  representative  period  for  which  data  are  available 
should  be  used  as  weights. 

Solomon  Fabricant  (National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research) :  The 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  has  published  studies  on  pro¬ 
ductivity,  production,  and  employment  in  manufacturing,  agriculture,  and 
mining,  and  is  now  working  on  other  sectors  of  the  economy.  Its  indexes 
are  simply  byproducts  of  these  studies.  The  National  Bureau  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  factors  affecting  the  growth  of  our  industries,  or,  in  some 
cases,  the  decline.  Studies  are  made  not  only  of  the  factors  affecting 
productivity,  but  also  of  the  relations  between  trends  in  productivity,  in 
employment,  in  production,  in  capital,  in  prices,  in  wages,  and  so  on. 

Tohn  D.  Gill  (Atlantic  Refining  Co.):  Regarding  Dr.  Sterns  re¬ 
marks,  we  can  use  the  present  productivity  measures  in  bargaining,  but 
we  need  to  understand  that  they  art:  not  accurate  and  to  use  them  as 
approximations.  Unless  there  is  a  balance  between  our  power  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  the  ability  to  clear  the  market  of  that  production  by  appropriate 
measures  of  compensation,  there  will  be  severe  dislocations;  thus  we 
need  to  know  something  about  the  increase  in  production  which  become: 
the  basis  for  collective  bargaining. 

Economic  measures  which  lack  the  dollar  mark  should  be  used  onh 
when  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  report  based  on  dollar  magnitude.  Be 
cause  of  competition,  it  is  possible  to  lean  heavily  on  accounting  profit 
and-loss  statements  which  make  possible  a  comparison  of  the  results  o 
any  operation  with  the  operations  of  comparable  firms  elsewhere. 
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If  the  general  change  in  production-cither  gross  national  product  or 
national  income— is  used  to  measure  the  general  change  in  compensa¬ 
tion,  there  remains  only  the  problem  of  administration.  A  10-percent' 
increase  in  wages  in  a  mass-production  industry  may  be  possible  with 

“,creaf,m  priccs"  bu*  »  10- percent  increase  in  wages  in  a  firm 
hand-tooling  belts,  for  example,  may  require  an  increase  in  prices  and 
may  result  in  the  loss  of  the  market.  We  should  anticipate  such  changes 
and  prepare  either  to  substitute  machine-worked  belts  for  hand-worked 
belts  or  go  out  of  business. 

Martin  Gainsbruch  (National  Industrial  Conference  Board):  One 
cesirable  result  of  the  conference  might  be  that  the  BLS  prepare 
3  reply  to  the  CIO  criticisms  of  the  BLS  indexes  of  productivity. 

Celia  Star  Gody  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards)  :  The  ques- 
■lons  raised  by  Mrs.  Elhckson  concerning  the  BLS  productivity  indexes 
mght  be  separated  into  three  categories.  The  first  question  is  whether 
:he  measures  are  correct  for  what  they  are  intended  to  show.  It  is  agreed 
hat  the  indexes  are  not  correct  to  the  last  decimal  place,  but  many  of 
he  factors  mentioned  are  much  less  significant  than  they  are  generally 
>eheved  to  be.  For  example,  on  the  question  of  the  time  paid  for  and 
lot  worked,  if  every  worker  had  a  1-week  vacation,  there  would  be 
m  error  of  something  less  than  2  percent  in  the  man-hour  series.  The 
ctual  average  is  doubtless  considerably  less,  since  many  workers  are 
»ot  covered  by  vacation  provisions,  many  who  are  covered  have  not 
worked  long  enough  to  be  eligible,  etc.  The  error  in  the  man-hours 
ndex  ,s  the  difference  between  the  extent  to  which  there  are  paid  vaca- 
>ons  m  the  base  year  and  the  extent  .to  which  there  are  paid  vacations 
“  e/ull,ndr  consideration,  and  may  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  1 
creent.  \\  hen  there  have  been  more  significant  changes  in  the  reporting 
man-hours  the  BI  S  has  made  explicit  adjustments;  for  example,  in 
oa  mining,  for  which,  after  the  change  to  portal -to-portal  pav,  the  re- 
orted  hours  figures  included  travel  time. 

*fJS  trUC  lhf  thcre  have  been*  in  many  industries,  changes  in  the 

mL  Ta  b  P  ”ew  types  °f  goods’  and  chane«  pro- 

I  f°  P">ducts-  Thf  BLS  •*»  no,  continued  ,o  show 

es  for  those  industries  in  which  such  changes  were  so  great  that 

was  impossible  make  any  comparison.  For  the  remaining  indus- 

e  ns  me  Jr  ‘°  ,ear"  a"  !t  “”'d  the  changes  in 

e  nature  of  the  products  and  make  tests  of  the  accuracy  of  the  pub- 

«  i  dt,r  r  T^-  "  haS  heen  S,ated  "la*  'hf  forte 

dustry  ,S  too  low,  since  military  shoes  are  bigger  and  heavier 

in  presumably  better  than  civilian-type  shoes.  The  information  ob- 

icates  that  the  military  work-type  shoe  does  require  more 
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labor  than  a  civilian  work-type  shoe,  but  less  labor  than  a  civilian  dress- 
type  shoe.  If  the  index  is  reweighted  to  take  this  factor  into  accoun  , 
the  result  differs  by  only  2  percent  from  the  published  hgures. 

In  cases  in  which  the  indexes  incorporate  weights  for  some  ok l  peno 
tests  have  been  made,  changing  the  weights  to  the  year  1939.  In  prac 
tically  all  cases,  this  reweighting  has  resulted  in  only  .mall  change. 

tH  Two'problems  raised  by  Mrs.  Ellickson-the  possible  bias  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  series,  and  the  comparability  between  the  production  and 
employment  series-^anno,  be  solved  completely  unttl  there  ts  another 
census  Many  of  the  industries  for  which  indexes  are  shown  are  fairly 
well  defined  and  it  is  possible  to  state  w.th  confidence  that  the  indexes 
include  their  total  production  and  that  the  production  figures  are  compar¬ 
able  with  the  employment  series.  In  other  cases,  varying  amounts  of 
products  are  not  included  in  the  product, on  senes  and  there  is  no  infor 
Lion  on  whether  there  has  been  any  shift  in  the  importance  of  ^such 
products.  A  complete  evaluation  cannot  be  made  until  there 
Lsus ;  until  then,  all  that  is  possible  is  to  determine  from  available 
sources  whether  there  is  any  indication  of  such  shifts. 

A  second  question  concerns  the  factors  wh.ch  make  the  indexes  go  up 
or  down.  These  are  not  limitations,  but  rather  explanations,  of  the  in¬ 
dexes  For  example,  where  there  are  special  wartime  factors  which  make 
for  declines  in  some  of  the  indexes,  it  is  important  to  know  them,  no 
-because  the  indexes  are  not  good  measures  but  because  it  should  not  be 
assumed  that  the  wartime  levels  will  be  the  levels  in  the  future  when 
those  factors  have  disappeared.  In  the  building-mater, als  Industrie hfj 
example,  there  were  substantial  drops  in  output  per  man-hour  during 
the  war  simply  because  of  the  decline  in  production.  It  ts  important  o 
know  the  reason,  because  it  can  definitely  be  expected  that  as i»»» 
production  increases,  output  per  man-hour  will  also  rise.  This  has 

ally  happened  during  1946.  ,w;rah1e 

A  third  question  is  what  additional  measures  would  be  desirable 

Output  per  man-hour  is  only  a  partial  measure;  the  ratio  of  output 
man-hours  in  itself  does  no.  give  a  complete  story  of  what  ts  hap« 
in  the  economy.  For  example,  data  on  unit  labor  cos  mu 
gether  with  other  information.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  changes  n  cos, 
of  materials,  in  overhead,  and  in  all  the  factors  which  enter  into  the  cos 
structure.  The  Bureau  would  like  to  do  as  much  as  possible  in  the  w 
of  providing  additional  measures  of  productivity  in  this  broader  sens 
Whether  it  can  do  so  depends,  first,  on  the  availability  ot  in  orm 
these  other  factors  —  materials,  overhead,  etc.  —  and,  secon  V, 
availability  of  staff  for  such  work. 

Duane  Evans:  Mr.  Garfield’s  comments  on  the  desirability  of  weight 
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ing  uilh  \alue  added  were  probably  based  on  his  experience  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  index  of  industrial  production.  Conceptually  such  a 
measure  tells  us  what  the  value  of  our  production  would  be,  relative  to 
the  base  period,  had  there  been  no  changes  in  the  prices  paid  for  all 
factois  used  in  production,  including  labor.  The  speaker  knows  no  better 
method  of  measuring  the  general  level  of  industrial  activity  than  the  one 
used  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

In  the  use  of  man-hour  weights,  there  is  an  attempt  to  answer  a  dif¬ 
ferent,  clearly  stated  problem:  If  we  were  to  reproduce  the  physical 
amounts  produced  in  some  base  period,  how  many  man-hours  would 
it  take  relative  to  the  man-hours  used  in  the  base  period  ?  This  physical 
approach  is  useful  at  the  plant  and  industry  level.  The  bigger  the  sphere 
encompassed,  the  less  the  utility  of  this  approach  because  the  necessarv 
figures  cannot  be  obtained. 

It  is  believed  that  the  other  points  which  have  been  raised  will  be  met 
by  the  analyses  of  the  indexes  which  will  be  sent  to  the  interested  parties, 
and  that  these  statements  will  also  answer  Mr.  Gainsbrugh’s  point. 

OCTOBER  29— AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Chairman,  Thomas  Blaisdell,  U.  S.  Department  of  State 

A  eed  for  Additional  Productivity  Measures 

Lazare  Teper  (International  Ladies’  Garment  Workers’  Union, 
AFL)  :  The  significance  of  the  physical  output  man-hour  ratio  will  be 
examined,  first  udder  a  set  of  theoretically  controlled  conditions  and 

then  under  conditions  complicated  to  bring  them  into  relation  with 
reality. 

First,  consider  a  single  plant  which  turns  out  a  single  product  and 
assume  that  the  product  manufactured  by  this  plant  did  not  undergo 
in-  Ganges  in  its  specifications-;  that  the  raw  materials  used  remained 
similarly  unchanged ,  and  that  there  were  no  changes  in  any  of  the 
nanufacturing  methods  or  equipment.  Under  such  conditions,  varia- 
ions  in  the  physical  output/man-hour  input  ratios  can  be  interpreted 
as  indicators  of  changes  in  the  relative  average  efficiency  of  the  labor 
orce.  Of  course,  the  ratio  does  not,  in  any  way,  throw  light  on  the 
•auses  responsible  for  the  changes. 

Next,  assume  that  the  theoretical  plant  changed  its  methods  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  internal  operations  (including  installation  of  different  capital 
■quipment).  Since  the  factors  responsible  for  changes  are  no  longer 
■xclusively  on  the  labor  side,  this  concept  of  efficiency  changes  must  be 
leerned  a  function  o/  the  many  independent  and  interdependent  forces 
vhich  take  labor,  management,  and  equipment  into  account. 
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If  the  specifications  of  the  product  turned  out  by  the  plant  have  also 
been  evolving,  the  ratio  of  physical  output  to  man-hour  input  will  reflect 
not  only  the  changes  in  efficiency,  but  the  effect  of  changes  in  the  specifica¬ 
tions  of  the  product  as  well.  When  additional  factors  are  permitted  to 
influence  the  quanta  of  the  physical  output/man-hour  input  ratios  the 
meaning  of  the  resultant  statistics  is  complicated  to  an  even  greater  exten  . 
Thus  the  nature  of  integration  between  the  productive  processes  ot  a 
given  plant  and  those  of  its  suppliers  and  customers  changes  over  a 
period  of  time,  and  such  changes  either  increase  or  decrease  the  need 
for  workers.  Similarly,  changes  in  the  specifications,  character  and 
nature  of  raw  materials  may  also  affect  the  plant’s  worker  requirements. 
As  long  as  it  is  impossible  to  segregate  the  various  factors  which  may 
be  responsible  for  the  fluctuations  in  the  physical  output/man-hour 
ratios,  the  designation  of  such  ratios  as  measures  of  productive  efficiency 

seems  hardly  tenable.  . 

On  the  other  hand,  a  statistical  series  showing  the  ratios  of  man-hour 
input  to  physical  output  does  serve  as  an  indicator  of  manpower  utiliza- 
tion — measured  in  units  of  time  input-within  the  confines  of  a  partic¬ 
ular  plant,  needed  to  turn  out  a  unit  of  product  by  changing  specifica 
tionsPunder  the  conditions  of  changing  efficiency  of  the  various  factors 
of  production  and  of  changing  position  of  the  plant  in  the 
These  conclusions  apply  equally  well  to  a  group  of  plants  manufactur.  g 

a  single  article.  .... 

If  a  plant  is  engaged  in  the  production  of  two  or  more  commodities 

the  meaning  of  the  data  is  further  affected  by  the  inability  to«m 
noncommensurate  entities  without  converting  t  em  m  o 
quantities,  commensurate  with  each  other  as  a  matter  of  statistical  con¬ 
venience.  Thus,  the  technique  recommended  by  the  National  Researc 
Project  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  permits  the  computation 
a  combined  index  for  a  group  of  products  by  weightmg  manpower 
utilization”  figures  for  the  individual  commodities  by  the  units  of  physi 
cal  output  for  some  preselected  “weight”  base  year.  An  md .ex .  so  com¬ 
puted  for  more  than  one  product,  in  accordance  with  the  NRP-BLS 
techniques,  should  be  described  in  terms  which  denote  its  significance^ 
an  index  of  manpower  utilization  (measured  m  units  of  time  inpu  ) 
needed  to  produce  “weight”  base-year  units  of  physical  output  as  in¬ 
fluenced  bv  changes  in  the  product  specifications,  efficiency  of  the  dif- 
ferent  factors  of  production,  and  the  nature  of  the  plant  s  (or  industry  ) 

relationship  to  the  economy. 

The  theoretical  advantage  of  an  index  computed  on  a  xe  -we  g 
base  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  measures  but  a  single  element  of  change, 
^exclusion  of  others.  Ye,,  in  this  case,  there  is  .he  .nfus.on  of  many 
factors,  each  of  which  changes  in  time.  As  long  as  such  influences 
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not  eliminated,  one  can  properly  raise  a  question  as  to  whether  an  index 
number,  which  would  incorporate  in  its  make-up  the  effect  of  all  of 
the  dynamic  changes  which  affect  the  economy,  including  changes  in 
the  relative  importance  of  the  different  products,  would  be  of  greater 
significance  for  economic  analysis.  Such  an  index  would  reflect  changes 
in  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  products  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  would  permit  the  inclusion  of  new  products  as  they  make  their 
appearance.  It  could  be  described,  in  terms  of  its  significance,  as  an 
index  of  manpower  utilization  (measured  in  units  of  time  input)  needed 
at  different  times  to  produce  a  unit  of  physical  output  in  accordance 
with  specifications,  efficiency,  and  nature  of  economic  organizations  at 
each  of  the  periods  under  consideration. 

Since  productivity”  indexes  do  not  portray  changes  in  productive 
efficiency,  their  designation  as  such  should  be  abandoned  and  full  qualifi¬ 
cations  made  as  to  their  meaning  at  the  time  of  publication.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  seem  desirable  for  the  investigators  of  productive  effi¬ 
ciency  to  direct  their  attention,  to  a  greater  degree  than  heretofore,  to 
the  collection  of  descriptive  information  which  is  a  necessary  prerequisite 
before  refinements  in  the  productivity  measures  are  attempted  on  a  large 
scale.  Research  should  be  undertaken  on  the  plant  level  to  find  out,  in 
greater  detail,  how  changes  in  productive  efficiency  are  brought  about 
and  the  influence  thereon  of  machinery,  management,  individual  effort, 
ow  of  work,  demand  for  goods,  specifications  and  variety  of  product, 
nature  of  raw  material,  and  so  on.  Such  studies  should  investigate  how 
changes  within  the  plant  affect  the  skills  and  composition  of  the  labor 
force,  and  what  displacements,  if  any,  changed  methods  of  production 
ring.  Statistical  investigations,  dealing  as  they  do  in  averages,  mav  actu¬ 
ally  conceal  the  full  importance  of  such  changes. 

More  information  is  needed  about  the  effects  on  workers  of  manage¬ 
ment  pressure  for  higher  output,  and  the  necessity  for  earning  a  living. 
Are  there  socially  desirable  optimum  levels  of  human  effort  beyond  which 
it  is  undesirable  to  go?  What  is  the  effect  of  the  existing  methods  of 
ncentive  payments  on  the  workers’  well-being?  What  is  the  effect  of 
management’s  behavior  on  the  efficiency  of  workers  and  the  enterprise? 

More  information  is  needed  on  the  influences,  from  outside  the  plant 
>n  its  productive  efficiency.  To  what  extent  do  changes  in  the  demand 
°r  goods  or  competitors’  activities  induce  variations  in  the  production 
method^  How  rapid  is  the  process  of  change  as  between  the  different 
Jams,  \\  hat  is  the  relation  between  capacity  output  and  productive 
fficiency.  How  is  productive  efficiency  affected  by  changes  in  the  na- 
ure  of  integration  between  the  plant  and  other  businesses?  What  is 

he  effect  of  developments  in  the  field  of  communications  and  trans- 
'ortation  on  the  plant  ? 
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The  present  interest  in  the  question  of  productivity  stems  from  a 
universal  desire  to  find  the  clue  to  a  better  standard  of  Uvmg.  H 
held  that  the  answer  lies  in  greater  productive  efficiency, 
question  but  that  econometric  studies  must  be  supplemented  by  mvest, ga¬ 
ins  of  cause,  effects,  and  byproducts  of  such  change.  It  ts  to  h  s 
area  that  the  attention  of  investigators  of  productive  efficiency  mus  J 

‘“To  making  studies  at  the  plant  level,  it  is  particular^  important  'tot 

Sttt’SS  of  IS;'  &  Anting 

both  labor  and  management. 

(Mr.  Teper  presented  an  additional  paper  criticizing  the  formula^ 
bv  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  computing  its  indexes  of  unit  labor 
cost  The  paper  indicated  that  the  appropriate  weights  for  a  produc 
'ndex  ,0  bTused  in  deriving  unit  labor  cost  were  pay  rolls  per  unit  of 

output  and  not  man-hours  per  unit.) 

Presentation  of  Productivity  Measurements 

onTnMON  Fabricant  (National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research) : 
The  speaker  in  behalf  of  those  who  produce  productivity  measure¬ 
ments  Relieves  they  must  do  the  best  possible  job  of  presenting  sue 
ments,  believes  y  continue  t0  review  terminology  and  should 

sources  of  the  data,  about  accuracy,  about  limitations^  y  . 
the  methods  of  combination,  the  weight  systems,  the  h  rhm 

de  Thev  should  compute  alternative  measurements  and  publish  them 

"et ? only  .oP  dispose 

ilia  ns  u ,  ^ » — 

they  can  refer  in  the  shorter  public  statements.  J  I 

They  should  call  attention  to  the  representativeness  and 
Of  their  samples.  When  the  samples  are  no,  homogeneous^theyho 
avoid  combining  the  individual  items  -"to  an  average^  he„  ^ 

zZiSvx:  7Si  rrta  -  •* 

'"when 'they  don't  know,  or  are  no,  sure,  they  should  «, t  so pearly 
,„d  emphatically.  Whenever  they  revise,  they  should  spell  oi 

Tor  the  revisions  and  the  uncertainties  still  remaining  even  in 
new  figures.  They  should  ilissociate  questions  of  fact  from  matters 
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of  policy.  They  should  dissociate  guesses  about  the  future  from  state¬ 
ments  about  the  past. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  consumers  of  productivity  data  really  read  the 
notes  and  textual  qualifications  and  refer  back  to  the  more-extended  dis¬ 
cussions  provided  before  raising  questions;  that  when  they  think  of  a 
reason  why  the  figures  might  be  off,  they  won’t  jump  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  they  are  in  fact  off,  or  if  off,  that  the  error  is  always  and 
necessarily  important. 

Producers  of  productivity  data  welcome  questions  and  suggestions, 
but  hope  that  such  questions  and  suggestions  would  not  be  made,  at  least 
in  the  first  instance,  via  the  public  press.  They  have  a  weakness  in  par- 
icularly  liking  constructive  suggestions. 

All  of  us  must  have  some  common  meeting  ground,  if  our  kind  of 
economic  and  political  system  is  to  survive.  Established  fact  is  an  essen- 
ial  ingredient  of  this  common  meeting  ground.  There  are  enough  dif¬ 
ferences  dividing  us  on  which  it  is  not  easy  to  come  to  common  agree- 
nent.  Facts  need  not  be  among  them.  Our  fact-finding  agencies  should 
3e  kept  nonpartisan,  for  our  mutual  advantage. 

From  the  discussion,  during  the  conference,  of  the  limitations  of  the 
3LS  indexes  of  output  per  man-hour,  it  is  feared  that  some  people  may 
jet  the  impression  that  these  indexes  are  of  little  value.  That  impression 
vould  be  quite  wrong.  The  indexes  for  the  period  since  1939  cover  only 
i  few  industries.  It  is  true,  too,  that  they  are  subject  to  adjustment  when 
he  censuses  come  out.  Indeed,  like  all  statistics,  they  are  surrounded 
>y  a  margin  of  error.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  BLS  indexes 
.re  subject  to  so  much  error  that  they  are  worthless.  On  the  contrary, 
or  the  industries  to  which  they  relate  and  which  th’ey  are  intended  to 
over,  they  convey  useful  and  valuable  information. 

Discussion 

Irving  H.  Siegel  (U.  S.  Veterans  Administration,  formerly  with  the 
National  Research  Project  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics)  :  Con- 
umers  of  productivity  statistics  have  apparently  expected  too  much. 
t  have  ignored  the  cautions  accompanying  such  measures  as  long  as  the 
adicated  changes  conformed  to  their  intuitions  or  interests.  Though  the 
vailable  indexes  are  probably  the  best  that  can  be  made  with  available 
ata,  they -have  outstanding  limitations  which  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
ount  especially  if  they  are  used  beyond  their  original  purpose.  In  any 
ase,  the  differences  concerning  the  definition  and  measurement  of  pro- 
iuctivity  do  not  seriously  impede  solution  of  the  important  practical 
•roblem  which  motivates  much  of  the  theoretical  discussion,  namely,  the 
naximization  of  output,  however  defined,  of  a  given  work  force  through 


the  improvement  of  production  processes  and  of  labor-management 
relations. 

George  Brown  (United  Association  of  Plumbers  and  Steamhtters, 
AFL)  :  Labor  people  want  to  see  accurate  productivity  figures  developed 
and  want  those  figures  to  reflect  efficiency.  The  study  of  productivity 
can  occur  at  two  levels— first,  in  the  area  of  academic  interests,  in  the 
development  of  industry  and  national  figures ;  and,  second,  in  the  area 
of  practical  application,  at  the  plant  level.  Enough  deficiencies  have  been 
pointed  out  to  indicate  there  is  a  large  area  for  work  at  the  plant  leve  . 

Lyle  Cooper  (United  Packinghouse  Workers  of  America,  CIO)  : 
The  speaker’s  union  has  not  found  the  BLS  index  for  slaughtering  and 
meat  packing  good  for  bargaining  purposes.  The  index  is  computed  by 
weighting  with  fixed  prices.  The  Federal  Reserve  index,  which  is  on  a 
1935-39  base,  shows  that  man-hour  output  went  up  substantially  more 
after  1939  than  the  BLS  index  indicates.  There  is  a  good  reason  for 
using  several  years  as  the  base  period,  particularly  in  meat  packing, 
where  prices  of  the  different  products  fluctuate  considerably.  Between 
1944  and  1945,  the  BLS  index  went  up  about  9  points,  but  a  company 
negotiator  pointed  out  that  this  change  was  due  to  the  fact  that  hog 
slaughtering  had  decreased  and  beef  (which  is  higher  priced)  therefore 
received  a  greater  weight.  The  BLS  itself  has  indicated  in  correspondence 
many  limitations  of  the  type  described. 

Henry  B.  Arthur  (Swift  &  Co.)  :  The  explanation  of  the  change  in 
the  BLS  index  for  meat  packing  is  the  fact  that  BLS  uses  the  total 
value  of  the  product  as  weight,  rather  than  something  approximating 
value  added.  This  gives  importance  to  the  two  species— beef  and  hogs— 
which  represent  the  total  input  of  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  packing¬ 
house  worker.  Between  1944  and  1945,  there  was  no  change  in  the 
total  weight  produced,  but  there  was  a  decline  in  the  amount  of  work  to 
be  done  because  pork  production,  which  requires  a  great  deal  of  proc-t 

essing,  declined. 

In  the  presentation  of  productivity  ratios,  we  have  conventionally 
shown  a  ratio  in  which  the  whole  (production)  is  divided  by  the  part 
(man-hours),  and  this  convention  has  occasionally  led  us  into  thinking 
in  terms  of  labor  productivity.  If  a  series  of  ratios  is  prepared,  with 
the  various  inputs  in  the  numerators  and  the  output  in  the  denominator, 
one  might  say  that  the  relationship  which  changed  least  from  one  year 
to  the  next  was  probably  the  factor  which  most  nearly  accounted  for 
the  change  in  production.  As  an  example,  assume  that  man-hours  per 
unit  of  product  decreased  20  percent  and  the  amount  of  all  the  other 
input  factors  per  unit  decreased  20  percent  except  power,  with  the  kilo¬ 
watt-hours  used  showing  no  change.  As  a  first  step  it  might  e  Pre1 
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lined  that  the  increase  in  production  was  a  result  of  the  application 
kilowatts.  These  ratios  show  that  it  was  something  other  than  the 
ctor  in  the  numerator  that  caused  the  change  in  the  denominator. 

In  working  with  measurements,  we  are  operating  within  a  part  of  the 
tal  field.  Even  the  broadest  measures  omit  about  a  third  of  our  total 
onomy  the  output  in  households.  From  a  social  point  of  view,  there 
ould  perhaps  be  an  appraisal  of  the  total  values  of  our  economy. 

Solomon  Barkin  (Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  CIO)  :  The 
iphasis  which  originates  from  the  collective-bargaining  process  and 
orn  the  study  of  national  incomes  is  on  the  desirability  of  obtaining 
3 re  all-embracing  mathematical  techniques  for  gaining  insight  into 
:reased  productivity.  It  is  also  necessary  to  evaluate  the  importance 
our  neglect  to  use  some  of  our  resources — both  capital  and  labor— 
d  the  importance  of  that  part  of  our  output,  such  as  that  of  house- 
ids,  which  is  not  converted  into  monetary  business  terms.  Perhaps 
iat  is  needed  is  an  assimilation  of  the  concepts  of  measurement  of 
ysical  output  with  some  of  the  concepts  in  the  national  income  field, 
is  some  approach  on  the  problems  of  untapped  resources  and  un- 
>ped  manpower. 

Margaret  Scattergood  (American  Federation  of  Labor)  :  The  AFL 
“tubers  met  during  the  noon  period  and  made  unanimous  recommenda- 
ns  on  two  points:  (1)  They  wish  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
.e-study  method  and  to  urge  its  use,  with  representation  of  unions  and 
Pgement  on  committees  cooperating  with  the  government  agents. 

)  They  believe  the  work  of  the  conference  should  be  continued  through 
rontinuing  committee  on  which  labor,  management,  and  government 
’  ^Presented.  They  would  like  to  refer  to  such  a  committee  the  ques- 
ri  of  whether  a  set  of  figures  for  the  economy  as  a  whole  can  be  de- 
oped  and,  secondly,  the  problem  of  defining  or  perhaps  changing 

ne  of  the  specifications  of  the  present  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
exes. 

i.verett  Hagen  (National  Planning  Association):  One  of  the  rea¬ 
ls  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  productivity 
a  is  failure  to  agree  on  the  meaning  of  the  term  “productivity.”  Tu 
nomic  theory,  the  term  means  the  contribution  of  a  particular  factor 
production;  statisticians  in  the  field  use  the  term  simply  to  refer  to 
put  per  man-hour,  whatever  the  reason  for  the  change.  Another  dif- 
'lty  arises  in  the  use  of  data  covering  more  than  one  product.  Such 
index  can  change  simply  because  of  shifts  in  the  proportion  of  the 
imodities,  depending  on  the  weights  used.  We  should  not  criticize 
figures  because  we  are  not  sufficiently  mathematically  trained  to  un 
Wand  them,  but  should  realize  that  a  figure  cannot  be  all  things  for 
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all  purposes  and  a  technician  is  required  for  its  proper  use.  A  third  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  figures  because  of  failure  to  take  account 

of  all  relevant  circumstances. 

The  conference  should  create  a  continuing  smaller  body  to  continue 
to  examine  the  existing  productivity  senes,  to  clear  up  misunderstand¬ 
ings,  and  to  investigate  changes  which  might  be  desirable  for  new  pur- 

poses 


Hiram  Davis  (University  of  Pennsylvania)  :  It  might  be  more  pro¬ 
ductive  to  develop  a  series  of  ratios  relating  various  input  factors  to 
output  than  to  attempt  to  measure  total  input.  The  conference  mig 
consider  whether  it  would  be  worth  while  to  form  working  partie 
some  of  the  industries  in  which  there  is  disagreement  over  how  output 

should  be  measured. 


Duane  Evans  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics) :  Even  the  mos 
precise  productivity  figures  are  not  necessarily  a  definite  guide  to .  the 
way  in  which  the  production  economies  of  the  system  can  be  divided! 
In  the  long  run,  output  per  man-hours  has  been  going  up,  but  there  are 
segments  the  economy  in  which  productivity  has  not  increased, 
as  some  of  the  service  industries.  It  cannot  be  maintained  that  wage, 
should  not  increase  in  such  an  industry  if,  over  a  period  of  time,  g 
eral  earnings  have  gone  up.  If  society  wants  the  products  it  has  to  par 
a  high  enough  wage  to  keep  people  in  that  industry.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  some  industries,  such  as  rayon,  in  which  there  hare  been  e 
tremely  rapid  increases  in  productivity.  If  wage  levels  m  such  an 
dustry  were  increased  accordingly,  it  would  be  necessary  o  are  gu 
system  to  keep  people  from  entering  the  industry,  because  wages  rvou 

be  so  much  above  the  general  level. 


Mr.  Barkin:  Those  who  suggest  the  need  of  data  ior  ' collect^  ^ 
gaining  certainly  do  not  have  the  ideas  imputed  by  Mr  Evans.  pos 
fhese  theoretical  alternatives  does  no  service  to  the 
problem,  but  bars  constructive  thinking  in  this  field.  P  J 

get  a  measure  of  productivity,  so  that  the  parties,  can  then  rational! 
discuss  and  possibly  bargain  about  the  methods  of  distributing  g 

H.  H.  Bookbinder  (Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  Amend 
CIO)  •  The  speaker  represents  the  workers  in  the  shirt  m  ustry,  w  er 
the  union  expects  wages  .0  rise  in  ,he  future  but  hopes  •"at  produclir 
as  affected  bv  worker  effort  will  decline.  Mechanization  seem,  to  ha, 
reached  its  maximum  limit,  and  the  rate  of  production  of  a  shirt  d 
pends  mostly  on  the  fingers  of  the  operator  and  not  on  the  n*chn 
itself.  Because  of  the  piece;rate  structure  of  the  industry  e 
has  driven  herself  beyond  reasonable  human  levels  in  an  atte.  p 
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crease  her  earnings.  On  one  important  operation,  for  example,  the 
p  stitch  on  the  collar,  a  girl  may  work  on  as  many  as  two  to  three 
ousand  shirts  a  day.  This  type  of  work  has  led  to  countless  cases  of 
lysical  and  psychological  breakdown.  In  the  future,  it  is  expected,  of 
nirse,  that  general  productivity  in  American  industry  will  continue 
increase.  Shirt  workers  should  benefit  from  this  general  increase, 
owever,  it  is  hoped  that  some  decent  production  standards  can  be 
reed  upon  for  industries  like  the  shirt  industry.  As  for  sharing  the 
nefits  of  increased  productivity,  there  will  be  times  when  labor  will 
k  for  the  extra  share  at  the  plant  level,  at  times  the  industry  level. 

the  long  run,  however,  it  must  be  the  economy  level,  either  in  the 
rm  of  generally  higher  wages  or  generally  lower  prices. 

Ewan  Clague  (U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics)  :  A  govern- 
mt  agency  can  do  effective  work  in  studies  of  individual  plants  or 
bs,  but  only  if  there  is  general  management-labor  agreement  on  such 
.idies.  Such  data,  while  valuable  locally,  have  very  little  significance 
tionally.  On  the  other  hand,  the  general  indexes  were  not  necessarily 
awn  up  for  collective-bargaining  purposes.  When  any  of  them  are 
sd  for  specific  purposes,  they  should  be  reexamined  to  see  if  they 
II  fit.  It  is  hoped  that  some  of  these  measures  can  be  made  useful  for 
lective  bargaining,  at  least  for  a  first  approach. 

Summary  of  Conference 

Samuel  H.  Thompson  (U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce)  :  The  con- 
■ence  has  been  made  up  of  people  who  believe  in  progress,  in  im- 
wements,  in  the  continued  movement  upward  of  the  human  race  and 
our  own  industrial  civilization  and  of  the  United  States.  The  con- 
ees  have  agreed  on  several  major  areas. 

Hie  first  is  that,  since  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  all  of  us  to 
rease  productivity,  measurements  are  needed  that  will  help  find  out 
v  to  increase  it.  We  need  measures  adapted  for  use  as  tools  in  the 
ilys.s  of  the  productive  process  that  will  help  us  improve  the  total 
tntity  and  quality  of  production.  We  need  many  different  kinds  and 
les  of  tools.  We  certainly  need  physical  measures  of  productivity 
ed  on  physical  production  and  the  number  of  man-hours  or  man- 
ts.  We  also  need  monetary  measures.  There  are  manv  other  meas- 
s  we  need-for  example,  kilowatt-hours  per  unit  of  output,  pounds 
coal  per  kilowatt-hour,  etc.  The  conference  has  agreed  that  we  must 
clear  as  to  what  the  measures  we  use  mean  and  what  they  are  useful 
•  In  index  numbers,  we  necessarily  put  together  things  which  are  not 
imensurate ;  we  have  to  use  index  numbers,  but  must  not  forget  that 
t-  Speaker  after  speaker  has  emphasized  the  need  for  a  clear  under- 
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‘landing  of  the  purpose  and  then  a  careful  design  of  the  instrument.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  amazingly  few  people  are 
keeping  systematic  records  from  which  the  tools  could  be  forged 

It  has  also  been  emphasized  that  we  need  to  do  a  better  job  with  what 
we  already  have.  The  conferees  have  agreed  that  we  use  these  measures 
to  analyze  the  factors  that  enter  into  production.  It  has  been  emphasized 
that  there  are  many  factors  which  affect  production  and  productivity. 

The  conferees  have  also  agreed  that  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
improvement  in  productivity  or  production  cannot  be  assigned  to  any 
single  factor.  The  technological  progress  of  our  industrial  civilization 
arises  from  the  whole  of  our  society,  perhaps  the  whole  of  mankind. 
Mathematically,  every  individual  of  the  race  contributes  in  some  meas¬ 
ure.  to  either  his  own  generation  or  the  next.  We  can  improve  our  per¬ 
formance,  and  ultimately  we  all  gain  from  each  man's  individual  effort. 

There  are  other  areas  which  were  omitted  or  in  which  there  was  some 
disagreement.  One  is  the  matter  of  the  use  of  indexes  in  collective  bar¬ 
gaining.  There  has  been  general  agreement  on  the  need  for  further  anal¬ 
ysis  leading  to  the  design  of  better  tools  for  specific  use  m  reaching 
collective  bargains.  The  conference  has  not  discussed  very  thoroughly 
the  need  for  both  physical  and  monetary  indexes  and  therefore  physica 
and  monetary  weights.  It  has  not  discussed  at  any  length  the  actua 
techniques  that  are  available  or  should  be  devised  for  getting  the  baa- 

The  executive  committee  wishes  to  announce  that  there  will  be 
transcript  of  the  meeting  available  for  inspection,  but  there  will  be  n 
attempt  to  make  it  generally  available.  A  summary  will  be  prepared  b 
the  executive  committee  which  will  be  sent  to  all  the  participants,  fc 
their  approval  or  correction,  which  may  later  be  published. 

The  executive  committee  will,  if  the  conference  approves,  meet  an 
discuss  ways  and  means  of  continuing  the  work  of  this  conference- 
whether  through  subcommittees,  through  recurrent  meetings  of  th 
size,  or  through  a  combination  of  these  and  other  means. 
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United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  7, 1947 


The  Secretary  of  Labor: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  annual  report  on  union  wages  and  hours 

in  the  baking  industry,  July  1,  1946.  _ 

This  report  was  prepared  in  the  Bureau’s  Wage  Analysis  Branch  by  Herbert 
M.  Abowitz,  under  the  direction  of  Donald  H.  Gerrish. 

Ewan  Clague,  Commissioner. 

Hon.  L.  B.  SCHWELLENBACH, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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Bulletin  No.  914  of  the 

United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


Union  Wages  and  Hours  in  the  Baking  Industry 

July  1,  1946 
Summary 

Hourly  wage  rates  for  union  bakery  workers  in  70  cities  on  July  1, 
1946  averaged  $1.00,  representing  an  advance  in  basic  wage  rates  of 
14.6  percent  or  13  cents  since  July  1, 1945.  Among  the  various  branches 
of  the  industry  the  highest  average  was  registered  by  Hebrew-products 
bakers  ($1.65);  the  lowest  by  workers  in  establishments  producing 
crackers  and  cookies  ($0.75).  Nine  of  every  10  workers  received  a 
wage  increase  with  a  majority  of  the  workers  receiving  10  to  20  percent 
above  1945  rates.  Hourly  rates  in  the  industry  ranged  from  $1.97  for 
first  hands  and  foremen  in  New  York  City  Hebrew-products  shops  to 
$0,375  for  South  Bend  hand  shop  helpers. 

Almost  8  of  every  10  members  worked  under  agreements  stipulating 
a  straight-time  workweek  of  40  hours.  Overtime  clauses  providing 
time  and  a  half  for  operations  beyond  the  straight-time  workweek 
covered  98  percent  of  the  workers  tabulated.  Vacation  clauses  provid¬ 
ing  2  weeks  after  1  year  of  service  covered  over  a  fourth  of  the  union 
members  and  an  additional  fourth  were  covered  by  agreements  calling 
for  1  week  after  1  year  and  2  weeks  after  5  years  of  service. 

Scope  and  Method  of  Study 

This  survey  is  one  of  a  series  of  annual  Nation-wide  studies,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  since  1907,  of  union  wage 
rates  and  related  matters  in  various  industries.  The  number  of  cities 
covered,  ranging  in  population  from  40,000  to  over  a  million  has  been 
gradually  increased  from  39  to  75  in  most  of  the  industries.  In  the 
July  1946  survey  in  baking,  usable  data  were  obtained  for  70  cities.1 

■  The  current  study  is  based  on  wage  scales  and  related  data  obtained  directly  from  local  union 
officials  in  70  of  the  75  cities  surveyed  by  field  representatives  working  out  of  the  Bureau's  regional 
offices.  These  scales  cover  approximately  64.228  bakery  workers.  Bread  and  cake  hand  shops  comprised 
2.3  percent  of  the  total  membership  tabulated,  bread  and  cake  machine  shops,  67.6  percent,  pie  and 
pastry  shops,  3.0  percent,  Hebrew  baking  shops,  7.5  percent,  other  specialized  baking  shops,  2.1  percent 
and  cracker  and  cooky  shops,  17.5  percent. 
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These  cities  are  located  in  40  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  rates  reported  for  the  various  trade  classifications  are  union  scales 
in  effect  on  July  1,  1946.  A  union  scale  may  be  defined  as  a  minimum 
wa<re  rate  or  maximum  schedule  of  hours  agreed  upon  through  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  between  employers  or  their  associations  and  trade 
unions.  Individual  rates  in  excess  of  the  contracted  minima,  which  are 
frequently  paid  for  long  service,  special  qualifications,  personal  or 
other  reasons,  were  not  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  report. 

Prior  to  1939  only  one  classification — bread  baking  was  included 
in  this  study.  In  1939,  the  survey  was  expanded  to  cover  all  occupa¬ 
tions  in  all  types  of  baking  except  delivery  drivers  and  plant-mainten¬ 
ance  workers.  Since  1941,  the  data  presented  have  been  segregated  by 
type  of  baking  involved;  e.g.  hand  shop,  machine  shop,  pie  and  pastry 
shop,  cracker  and  cooky  shop,  Hebrew  baking  and  other  specialized 
baking  such  as  French,  Polish,  Bohemian,  Scandinavian,  Spanish  and 

Italian. 

Trend  of  Wage  Rates  and  Hours  2 

TREND  OF  HOURLY  RATES 

The  index  of  union  hourly  wage  rates  (table  1)  for  bakery-trades 
workers  in  the  70  cities  studied  as  of  July  1, 1946  rose  to  141  6  ( 1939  = 
100)  representing  an  increase  of  14.6  percent  (or  about  13  cents  an 
hour)  since  July  1,  1945.  The  most  marked  improvement  m  basic 
scales— 20.1  percent  (about  22  cents)  was  registered  by  the  specialised 
baking  branch  and  a  substantial  gain— 18.1  percent  (14  cents)  was 
indicated  for  the  pie  and  pastry  group.  Two  branches,  Hebrew  baking 
(9.8  percent  or  15  cents)  and  crackers  and  cookies  (13.5  percent  or  9 
cents  an  hour)  recorded  increases  below  the  over-all  average  for  the 
combined  trades.  During  this  same  period,  the  Bureau’s  index  of  con¬ 
sumer’s  prices  increased  by  slightly  over  9  percent. 

Increases  in  basic  scales  were  obtained  by  all  the  members  engaged 
in  specialized  (National)  baking  in  all  seven  cities  in  which  the  trade 

was  active.  , 

Basic  hourly  scales  in  the  organized  baking  trades  have  shown  con¬ 
stant  improvement  since  1939.  Substantial  rate  betterment  was  reg¬ 
istered  in  the  interval  between  1941  and  1943  (14.2  percent). 


a  In  computing  the  index  series  (1939=100)  which  indicates  the  trend  of  wage  rates,  the  annua! 
percentage  change  from  year  to  year  is  derived  from  aggregates  of  union  quotations  for  identical  cr¬ 
eations  in  two  successive  years.  The  membership  weights  in  both  of  the  aggregates  used  for  each  year- 
to-year  comparison  are  those  reported  for  the  second  year.  To  obtain  the  index  for  the  current  year,  the 
total  of  the  current  aggregates  is  divided  by  the  previous  year’s  aggregates  and  the  ratio  thus  obtained 
s  multipUed  by  the  previous  year's  index  number.  The  indexes  are  computed  on  this  basis  in  order  to 
minimize  the  effect  of  changes  in  union  membership  which  might  obscure  the  real  changes  ,n  wages_ H* 
index  series  rather  than  the  actual  averages  of  rates  in  this  and  previous  reports,  should  be :  used  to  deter- 
mte  the  "end  of  hourly  wage  rates.  Changes  in  coverage  and  shifts  in  union  membership  distort  a  direct 

comparison  of  average  rates  in  two  periods. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  UNION  BAKERY  WORKERS 
BY  HOURLY  WAGE  RATES 


TREND  OF  HOURS 


The  average  straight-time  workweek  decreased  by  0.3  percent  dur¬ 
ing  the  study  period.  Between  1939  and  1942  the  index  of  weekly 
hours  reflected  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  workweek.  From  1943  to 
1945  hourly  changes  were  not  of  sufficient  weight  to  effect  any  move¬ 
ment  of  the  index. 


Table  ].— Indexes  of  hourly  wage  rates  and  weekly  hours  for 
the  baking  industry,  1939-46.  (1939=  100.) 


Year 


1939 

1940 

1941. 

1942. 
1943 

1944. 

1945. 

1946. 


Wage  rates 


100.0 

102.7 

106.1 

116.3 

121.2 

122.0 

123.6 

141.6 


Hours 


100.0 

99.5 

99.2 
99.1 

98.6 
98.6 
98.6 

98.3 


Average  Hourly  Wage  Rates  3 


Wage  rates  for  union  bakery  workers  averaged  $1.00  an  hour  m  the 
70  cities  surveyed  on  July  1, 1946  (table  2).  The  highest  trade  average 
was  indicated  for  the  branch  producing  Hebrew  products  ($1.65). 
Averages  exceeding  the  combined  average  for  all  branches  of  the  trade 
were  recorded  for  bread  and  cake  hand  shops  ($1.24)  and  other  spe¬ 
cialized  baking  establishments  ($1.32).  Cracker  and  cooky  bakers 
obtained  the  lowest  average  wage  ($0.75)  due  mainly  to  the  influence 
of  the  low  wage  rates  prevailing  in  the  unskilled  occupations  (such  as 
female  wrappers  and  packers)  who  make  up  a  significant  proportion 

of  the  workers  in  this  branch  of  the  industry.  1 

Over  44  percent  of  the  bakery  workers  tabulated  reported  rates  o 
at  least  $1.00  an  hour  in  contrast  to  26  percent  in  this  categon  on 
July  1, 1945.  Although  31  percent  of  the  members  reported  rates  rang- , 
ing  between  50  and  70  cents  last  year,  only  14  percent  remained  at  this  , 
level  by  July  1,  1946.  On  the  other  hand,  32  percent  of  the  workers 
were  in  the  $1.00  to  $1.40  brackets  in  1946  as  compared  to  18  percen 

m  better  than  7  of  every  10  Hebrew  bakers  had  hourly  rates  of  at 
least  $1.60.  A  third  of  this  group  reported  rates  between  $1.<0  ana, 
$1  80.  Well  over  a  majority  of  the  members  in  specialized  shops  re¬ 
ceived  between  $1.20  and  $1.40,  and  in  the  cracker  and  cooky  branch 


.  The  averages  appearing  in  this  report  were  based  on  union  scales  weighted  by  the  number  of 
union  members  actually  employed  at  each  individual  rate. 
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Table  2.  Distribution  of  union  members  in  the  baking  trades  by 
hourly  wage  rates,  July  1,  1946 


Aver- 

Percent  of 

union 

members 

whose  rates  (in 

cents) 

per  hour  were- 

• 

age 

Type  of  baking 

rate 

per 

o 

»o 

TJ 

o 

cd 

"P 

© 

-o 

© 

00 

© 

© 

© 

© 

'P 

© 

'P 

© 

<N 

© 

© 

© 

■oS 

"P 

© 

CD 

© 
'P  ^ 

© 

•o® 

■o 

© 

© 

’P 

© 

o 

hour 

01 

TJ 

c 

£ 

73 

+-> 

g 

01 

o 

G 

cO 

O 

lO 

01 

'P 

a 

p 

C 

c0 

© 

co 

01 

TJ 

a 

p 

c 

co 

© 

01 

T3 

C 

P 

G 

c0 

© 

oo 

01 

'P 

c 

p 

c 

c0 

© 

© 

La 

01 

-p 

C 

P 

CO 

O 

© 

0) 

•o 

c 

p 

CO 

© 

rH 

t- 

O) 

'P 

a 

p 

«  <5 

<M  G 

P 

§  O 
0-0 
CO  c 
rH  P 

S  £ 

TJ-  C 
rH  3 

cO 

© 

to 

La 

01 

TJ 

C 

P 

CO  Q) 

©T3 

CD  C 
P 

G 

©^ 
C-*  G 
rH  P 

c 

cO 

© 

00 

La 

01 

T3 

G 

P 

c 

c0 

© 

© 

La 

01 

T3 

a 

p 

All  types . 

$1,001 

0 

1 

4 

3 

9 

2 

17 

1 

10 

9 

14 

3 

14 

.1 

8 

3 

4.6 

4.8 

2.9 

2 

3 

2.2 

3.3 

1 

l 

0 

5 

Bread  and  cake, 

hand . 

Bread  and  cake, 

1.242 

2 

5 

2 

6 

2 

8 

2 

4 

4 

0 

13 

8 

18 

6 

12.7 

20.9 

7.1 

1 

6 

4.3 

6.7 

1 

8 

machine . 

Pie  and  pastry .  .  . 
Hebrew  baking. . . 
Other  national 

.935 

0) 

2 

7 

6 

5 

19 

1 

13 

9 

20 

9 

18 

8 

8 

5 

3.9 

1.9 

2.4 

1 

2 

.2 

.  885 

1 

4 

9 

7 

dO 

1 

17 

b 

12 

7 

13 

0 

8 

0 

3  2 

.  1 

2.1 

2 

2 

1.649 

5 

2 

3 

(‘ 

1 

7 

1 

6 

1.1 

6.4 

4.1 

13 

0 

20.2 

32.9 

11 

9 

6 

1 

baking . 

Cracker  and 

1.317 

■ 

7 

7 

1 

9 

2 

4 

7 

9 

6 

24.7 

27.9 

13.8 

17 

4 

.4 

.7 

cooky . 

.751 

4 

14 

6 

27 

T 

! 

27 

8! 

ii 

4 

8 

0 

6 

2 

3 

0 

.6 

.1 

.2 

1  Less  than  .05  of  1  percent. 


about  the  same  membership  proportion  had  hourly  rates  ranging  from 
$0.60  to  $0.80.  Almost  three-quarters  of  those  engaged  in  bread  and 
cake  machine  baking  and  in  pie  and  pastry  baking  received  between 
$0.70  and  $1.10,  while  about  two-thirds  of  the  bread  and  cake  hand 
workers  had  scales  ranging  from  $1.00  to  $1.40. 

The  lowest  rate  reported,  37.5  cents,  covered  hand-shop  helpers  in 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  while  the  highest  rate  tabulated  covered  foremen 
and  first  hands  engaged  in  Hebrew  baking  in  New  York  City  ($1.97  an 
hour).  The  latter  branch,  reporting  active  members  in  18  cities,  con¬ 
stituted  7.5  percent  of  all  workers  studied.  Approximately  65  percent 
of  the  Hebrew  branch  membership  is  concentrated  in  New  York  City. 


Changes  in  Hourly  Wage  Rates,  1945-1946 

Better  than  9  of  every  10  organized  workers  in  the  baking  industry 
for  whom  comparable  wage  data  were  available  for  July  1,  1945  and 
July  1,  1946  registered  increases  in  basic  rates  (table  3).  A  majority  of 
those  receiving  increases  reported  advances  of  between  10  and  20 
percent.  This  represented  a  substantial  change  since  the  previous 
survey  (July  1,  1945)  when  but  a  fifth  of  the  bakery  workers  recorded 
wage  increases  which,  for  the  most  part,  amounted  to  less  than  10 
percent. 

Although  all  of  the  workers  tabulated  in  the  Hebrew  and  the  other 
national  products  branch  (such  as  Italian,  French,  Scandinavian,  etc.) 
reported  wage  increases  during  the  year,  the  extent  of  the  increases 
varied  among  the  branches.  Over  three-fifths  of  those  in  Hebrew  bak¬ 
ing  received  rate  gains  of  less  than  10  percent  and  very  few  had  ad¬ 
vances  of  20  percent,  whereas  practically  all  of  the  union  workers  in 
other  national  baking  registered  gains  of  at  least  10  percent,  with  a 
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majority  securing  increases  of  20  percent  or  more.  Of  those  reporting 
increases  in  the  bread  and  cake  hand  shop  branch,  a  majority  did  not 
improve  their  basic  rate  position  by  as  much  as  15  percent  but  almost 
a  fourth  had  increases  of  25  percent  or  more.  Two-thirds  of  those 
obtaining  rate  advances  in  the  machine  shop  branch  received  raises  of 
at  least  15  percent,  with  a  majority  receiving  less  than  25  percent 
Increases  ranging  from  10  to  20  percent  were  received  by  the  largest 
individual  membership  aggregations  m  both  the  pie  and  pastry  branc 
(50  percent)  and  the  cracker  and  cooky  branch  (57  percent). 


Table  3 .-Percent  of  union  members  f  Jg?  ^ 

extent  of  increases,  July  1,  1945  to  July  1,  l  J  * 


Type  of  baking 

Percent  of 
members 
affected  by 
wage  rate 
changes  of 

Percent  of  members  affected  by  wage  rate 
increases  of — 

No 

change 

In¬ 

crease 

Less 

than 

5 

per-  . 
cent 

5 

and 

under 

10 

per¬ 

cent 

10 

and 

under 

15 

per¬ 

cent 

15 

and 

under 

20 

per¬ 

cent 

20 

and 

under 

25 

per¬ 

cent 

25 

and 

under 

30 

per¬ 

cent 

30 

and 

under 

35 

per¬ 

cent 

35 

per¬ 

cent 

and 

over 

All  types . 

7.4 

92.6 

3.3 

14.1 

18.4 

28.5 

14.1 

8.6 

3.2 

2.4 

Regular  bread  or  cake, 

hand  shop . 

Regular  bread  or  cake, 

machine  shop . 

Pie  and  pastry . 

Hebrew  baking . . 

Other  national  baking . 

Cracker  and  cooky . 

4.3 

•9.9 

1.1 

6.6 

95.7 

90.1 

98.9 

100.0 

100.0 

93.4 

4.2 

1.9 

.7 

10.5 

5.1 

15.8 

9.3 
12.4 
51.0 

2.3 
14.1 

33.3 

12.8 

17.1 

18.3 
20.6 

26.3 

12.7 

33.1 

33.1 

13.8 
22.0 
31.0 

6.2 

17.8 
16.1 

4.4 

26.8 
10.1 

13.9 

9.3 

9.9 

.9 

18.2 

4.5 

6.6 

3.1 
2.8 

1.1 
8.2 
1.3 

3.0 

2.8 

6.8 

1.9 

10 

Post  Survey  Rate  Changes 

Available  data  concerning  wage  changes  effective  after  July  1, 1946 
for  union  bakery  trades  workers  are  limited.  Several  contracts  in  New 
York  City  negotiated  prior  to  the  survey  date,  covering  certain  cate¬ 
gories  of  bread  and  cake  hand-shop  bakers,  provided  for  automatic 
increases  of  50  and  75  cents  per  day  beginning  m  1947.  Increases  m 
basic  rates  of  over  30  cents  an  hour  for  first  hands  and  over  40  cents 
for  second  hands  have  been  reported  in  one  establishment  in  that  city . 
Peoria  hand-shop  workers  received  a  $10  weekly  raise  amounting  o 
20  cents  an  hour.  In  Philadelphia  a  substantial  number  of  machine 
bakers  were  reported  to  have  gained  18.5  cents  an  hour.  Advances  of 
15  cents  an  hour  were  reported  for  Worcester  machine-shop  workers 
and  York  cracker  and  cooky  members.  Pie  and  pastry  bakers  in  or 
and  cracker  and  cooky  workers  in  Toledo  benefited  by  a  5-cent  addi¬ 
tion  to  July  1,  1946  rates. 
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Average  Union  Rates  by  City  and  Percent  of  Change 
Over  Previous  Year  4 

RATES  BY  CITY 

The  Hebrew  baking  branch  averaged  the  highest  rates  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  17  of  18  cities  reporting  scales  for  this  type  of  operation. 
The  highest  city  average  recorded  for  any  of  the  bakery  groups  was 
that  for  Hebrew  products  bakers  in  New  York  City  ($1.73  an  hour). 
Bread  and  cake  machine  shop  baking,  the  largest  branch  in  the  indus¬ 
try  from  the  standpoint  of  employment,  revealed  a  substantially  lower 
trade  average  ($0.94)  than  either  the  Hebrew  or  hand  shop 
branches.  This  was  mainly  due  to  the  inclusion  of  relatively  unskilled 
workers  engaged  in  routine  icing,  packing,  wrapping,  and  decorating 
operations  who  represent  a  large  proportion  of  the  labor  force  of  this 
branch.  Butte  ($1.22)  had  the  highest  city  average  for  machine  baking 
and  23  other  cities  exceeded  the  branch  average.  In  the  pie  and  pastry 
branch,  San  Francisco,  with  an  average  of  $1.44,  was  far  ahead  of  the 
second  top  city,  Los  Angeles  ($0.96)  as  well  as  the  three  other  cities 
with  higher  averages  than  that  of  the  branch  ($0,885).  Detroit,  which 
for  some  years  past  has  registered  the  highest  average  in  the  other 
national  baking  branch,  maintained  its  top  position  with  an  average 
of  $1,425.  San  Francisco  ($0,990)  headed  the  cracker  and  cooky  branch, 
whose  comparatively  low  average  ($0,751)  also  reflected  the  inclusion 
of  a  substantial  proportion  of  wrapping  and  packing  workers. 

PERCENT  OF  CHANGE  BY  CITY  BETWEEN  1945  AND  1946 

Newark  (33  percent,  about  30  cents  an  hour)  and  Rock  Island  dis¬ 
trict  (30  percent  or  22  cents)  reported  the  highest  relative  increases  in 
the  bread  and  cake  hand  shop  branch  between  July  1945  and  July 
1946,  while  in  the  machine  shop  branch,  Grand  Rapids  and  Des 
Moines,  both  with  increases  of  32  percent  (about  23  cents  an  hour  for 
2ach  city),  were  leaders  in  this  respect.  Average  increases  in  the  pie 
md  pastry  branch  ranged  from  4.8  percent  (3  cents)  in  York  to  34.1 
oercent  (16  cents)  in  Duluth.  The  highest  increase  during  the  study 
pear  in  the  Hebrew  baking  branch  was  recorded  by  Providence  (29 
percent,  about  31  cents),  while  San  Francisco  led  the  other  national 
making  branch  with  a  like  percentage  increase  (amounting  to  31.5 
:ents).  Scranton  reported  the  most  significant  increase  in  the  cracker 
md  cooky  branch  (26  percent  or  13  cents). 

*The®e  percentagc  changes  were  based  on  specific  rates  weighted  by  the  number  of  members  work- 
ng  at  each  rate.  Only  those  quotations  showing  comparable  data  for  both  1945  and  1946  were  included, 
.peofic  increases  during  the  12-month  period  of  this  study  reflect  larger  percentage  changes  among  those 
lassifications  with  comparatively  lower  scales.  Thus,  if  cracker  and  cooky  bakers  in  city  A  increased 
eir  rate  10  cents  an  hour  from  50  to  60  cents,  an  average  increase  of  20  percent  was  registered,  while 
i  the  same  absolute  increase  raised  the  rate  for  cracker  bakers  in  city  B  from  90  cents  to  $1.00  an  hour 
he  percentage  change  was  only  11.1  percent. 

746583°— 48— 2 
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„  „  ,  _ Average  hourly  rales  for  union  bakery  workers,  by  city  and  type  of  baking, 

I  able  .  ^  1946,  and  percent  of  increase  over  previous  year. 


Type  of  baking  and  city 


Bread  and  cake,  hand. 

New  York,  N.Y  . 

San  Francisco,  Lain. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  .  . .  . 
Average  for  all  cities . 
Portland,  Oreg . 

Chicago,  Ill  •  ■ 

Denver,  Colo. 

Butte,  Mont . 

Newark,  N.  . . 

Springfield,  Mass . 

Rochester,  N.  Y . 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

Toledo,  Ohio . 

New  Haven,  Conn . 

Los  Angeles,  Calif . 

Madison,  Wis .  . 

Minneapolis,  Minn . 

Providence,  R.  I . 

Phoenix,  Ariz.  ...  .  • . 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah . 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  . . 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Youngstown,  Ohio . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Rock  Island  (Ill.)  district 

Tampa,  Fla . 

Duluth,  Minn ... 

Manchester,  N.  H . 

South  Bend,  Ind . 

Peoria,  Ill . 

Baltimore,  Md . 

Houston,  Tex . 

Scranton,  Pa . 


$1,510 
1.328 
1.281 
/ .  242 
1.238 
1.221 
1.211 
1.203 
1.201 
1.145 
1.133 
1.097 
1.094 
1.090 
1.052 
1.046 
1.041 
1.024 
1.016 
.987 
.961 
.959 
.938 
.937 
.933 
.931 
.904 
.872 
.870 
.864 
.850 
.832 
.817 
.738 
.730 


15.0 

20.7 

12.9 
15.0 
32.5 
12.3 

15.9 
8.7 

15.1 

17.2 

10.8 
7.6 

(') 

23.2 
14.0 

27.7 
17.0 
16.6 

24.5 

24.7 

12.6 

30.3 
0) 
18.5 

8.4 
0 
0 

17.7 

4.4 

12.7 
5.6 


id  and  cake,  machine: 

1.215 

17.7 

1.193 

15 . 4 

1,184 

15.7 

1.181 

28 . 5 

1.149 

16.8 

1.142 

18.2 

1.103 

15.6 

1.025 

24.2 

1.021 

16.2 

J  .008 

17.2 

.999 

17.7 

.997 

21.3 

iY^nSdo  . . 

.989 

20.0 

.987 

C1)  _ 

.987 

18.2 

.987 

26.5 

.980 

20.3 

.974 

8.2 

Washington,  D.  C . 

.972 

.965 

0 

31.8 

.951 

21.8 

.951 

26. 1 

.939 

20.4 

St.  Paul,  Minn . 

.936 
.93  5 
.929 

19.1 

Average  for  all  cities . 

13.7 

.929 

32.0 

.928 

24.6 

.914 

19.9 

.913 

13.7 

.913 

17.1 

.910 

24.9 

.908 

16.3 

.899 

18.9 

.895 

16.0 

.887 

13.5 

.883 

20.2 

.881 

6.0 

.879 

16.9 

.878 

0 

.875 

9.5 

Dallas,  Tex . . 

Buffalo,  N.Y . 

.874 

.874 

16.3 

9.0 

Type  of  baking  and  city 


Bread  and  cake,  machine — Con.: 

New  Haven,  Conn . 

Omaha,  Nebr . 

Memphis,  Tenn . 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Tampa.  Fla . 

Worcester,  Mass . 

Little  Rock,  Ark . 

Baltimore,  Md . 

Richmond,  Va . 

Boston,  Mass . 

El  Paso,  Tex .  . . 

Milwaukee,  Wis . 

Charleston,  W.  Va 

Scranton,  Pa . 

Binghamton,  N.  Y . 

Jacksonville,  Fla . 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

Norfolk,  Va . 

Rock  Island  (Ill.)  district J. 

Birmingham,  Ala . 

Charlotte,  N.  C . 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

Pie  and  pastry: 

San  Francisco,  Calif . 

Los  Angeles,  Calif . 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 

Detroit,  Mich . 

Average  for  all  cities  ...... 

Toledo,  Ohio .  ■  ■ 

Rock  Island  (Ill.)  district  J 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Boston,  Mass . 

Worcester,  Mass . 

Chicago,  Ill .  .  . . 

Columbus,  Ohio . 

York,  Pa . 

Baltimore,  Md . 

Buffalo,  N.Y . . 

Providence,  R.  I . 

Duluth,  Minn . 

Hebrew  baking: 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

Los  Angeles,  Calif . 

Average  for  all  cities . 

Detroit,  Mich . 

Rochester,  N.Y . 

Boston,  Mass . 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Chicago,  Ill . 

Newark,  N.  J . 

New  Haven,  Conn . 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Springfield,  Mass . 

Providence,  R.  I . 

Worcester,  Mass . 

Minneapolis,  Minn . 

Denver,  Colo . 

Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

St.  Louis,  Mo; . 

Milwaukee,  Wis 
Other  specialized  baking: 

Detroit,  Mich . 

New  York,  N.  Y. . 

San  Francisco,  Calif . 

Average  for  all  cities . 

Chicago,  Ill .  .  . . 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

Tampa,  Fla . 

Cracker  and  cooky: 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

Duluth,  Minn . 

Seattle,  Wash . 

San  Antonio,  Tex . 

St.  Paul,  Minn .  . . 

Los  Aneeles.  Calif 


Aver¬ 

age 

hourly 

rate 


$0,871 

.858 

.854 

.848 

.839 

.839 

.836 

.826 

.820 

.809 

.802 

.787 

.767 

.763 

.750 

.748 

.744 

.727 

.722 

.722 

.712 

.703 

1.440 


Per¬ 
cent 
of  in¬ 
crease 


16.2 

16.5 

16.7 

5.2 
15.3 
16.5 
22.0 
16.9 
20.0 

7.9 
8  6 
14  4 
(l) 

15.2 
10.1 
C) 

(*) 

17.1 

17.6 

25.7 
8.2 

16.6 

14.8 


.963 

30.0 

.927 

14.0 

.907 

29.6 

.896 

19.0 

885 

.876 

27.2 

.847 

14.3 

.839 

9.9 

.837 

12.9 

.835 

6.4 

.815 

14.0 

.813 

20.9 

.770 

18.5 

.723 

4.8 

.722 

10.3 

.705 

16.2 

.686 

16.8 

.633 

34.1 

1.726 

8.2 

1.715 
l .  649 
1.606 

13.2 

8.4 

1.596 

23.2 

1.584 

13.5 

1 . 560 

19.2 

1.526 

10.5 

1.520 

6.7 

1.507 

16.0 

1.503 

17.3 

1.398 

12.0 

1.384 

29.1 

1.384 

17.7 

1.192 

21.8 

1.168 

15.4 

1.152 

9.9 

1.143 

10. 0 

1.117 

8.3 

1.425 

15.0 

1.374 

19.1 

1.364 

29.3 

1.317 

1.284 

i8 !  8 

1.230 

28.3 

1.227 

25.6 

.732 

7.6 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Table  4.  Average  hourly  rates  for  union  bakery  workers,  by  city  anti  type  of  baking, 
July  l,  1946,  and  percent  of  increase  over  previous  year — Continued 


Type  of  baking  and  city 


Cracker  and  cooky — Con.: 

Toledo,  Ohio . 

Dayton,  Ohio . 

Detroit,  Mich . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

Chicago,  Ill . 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

Average  for  all  cities . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa . 

Kansas  City,  Mo . 

Spokane,  Wash . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Boston,  Mass . 

Louisville,  Ky . 


Aver¬ 

age 

hourly 

rate 


$0 


.801 

.798 

.795 

.785 

.782 

768 

765 

755 

75/ 

751 

748 

746 

741 

736 

736 


Per¬ 
cent 
of  in¬ 
crease 


20.2 

16.6 

14.6 

17.1 

16.8 

11.4 

7.7 

(>) 


15.4 

11.1 

9.3 

14.9 

0 

14.7 


Type  of  baking  and  city 


Cracker  and  cooky — Con.: 

Memphis,  Tenn . 

Rochester,  N.  Y . 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Denver,  Colo . 

Peoria,  Ill . 

Milwaukee,  Wis . 

Minneapolis,  Minn. .  .  . 

Scranton,  Pa . 

Portland,  Oreg . 

York,  Pa . 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. . 

Columbus,  Ohio . 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

Birmingham,  Ala 


Aver¬ 

age 

hourly 

rate 


$0,734 

.728 

.700 

.686 

.684 

.658 

.652 

.647 

.643 

.640 

.633 

.620 

.609 

.590 


Per¬ 
cent 
of  in¬ 
crease 


11.4 
4.3 

5.8 
12.1 

19.5 

11.3 

9.8 
26.1 

0 

13.3 
8.6 
3.1 

0 

10.0 


1  Data  not  available. 

Includes  Rock  Island  and  Moline  Ill.  and  Davenport,  Iowa. 


Average  Wage  Rates  by  Size  of  City  and  Region 

City  size  is  a  significant  factor  in  wage  rate  levels  in  the  baking 
industry.  The  average  of  hourly  rates  of  cities  having  over  1  million 
population  was  12  cents  higher  than  that  recorded  for  cities  of  500,000 
to  1  million,  while  a  differential  of  10  cents  favored  the  latter  group 
over  cities  with  250,000  to  500,000  population.  Comparison  of  cities 
of  100,000  to  250,000  and  cities  of  40,000  to  100,000  with  those  in  the 
next  highest  population  group,  revealed  average  differences  of  3  cents 
an  hour  favoring  the  larger  cities. 

In  7  of  8  possible  comparisons,  the  North  and  Pacific  region  had 
averages  ranging  higher  by  as  much  as  33  cents,  than  the  South  and 
Southwest  regions.  The  33-cent  difference  was  recorded  for  group  III 
bread  and  cake  hand  shops  favoring  the  North  and  Pacific  over  the 
South  and  Southwest  group. 

Table  5.— Average  hourly  wage  rates  in  cities  of  specified  population  groups *  1 


Group 
I  » 

Group 
II  2 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Group  V 

North 

and 

Pacific 

North 

and 

Pacific 

All 

cities 

North 

and 

Pacific 

South 

and 

South¬ 

west 

All 

cities 

North 

and 

Pacific 

South 

and 

South¬ 

west 

All 

cities 

North 

and 

Pacific 

South 

and 

South¬ 

west 

$1,118 

$0,994 

$0,891 

$0,917 

$0,813 

$0,864 

$0,894 

$0,750 

$0 . 834 

$0 . 822 

$0,866 

1.357 

1.153 

1.133 

1.148 

.817 

.925 

.925 

.904 

1.037 

1  087 

987 

.  951 

.  959 

.927 

.958 

.847 

887 

.923 

.772 

.856 

.870 

825 

.876 

1.006 

.765 

.765 

.817 

.817 

.723 

.723 

1.696 

1.427 

1.465 

1.465 

1.422 

1.422 

1.339 

1.322 

.732 

732 

.805 

.786 

.709 

.709 

.711 

.697 

.717 

.609 

.640 

.640 

Type  of  baking 


All  baking . 

Bread  and  cake,  hand .  . 
Bread  and  cake,  machine 

Pie  and  pastry . 

Hebrew  baking . 

Other  national  baking  s. 
Cracker  and  cooky . 


a  11,  OUU.UUU  CO  1  ,UUU, 

group  IV,  100,000  to  250,000;  group  V,  40,000  to  100,000. 

1  No  “ty  of  this  size  in  the  South  or  Southwest. 

*  French,  Polish,  Bohemian,  Scandinavian,  Spanish,  Italian,  etc. 
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Straight -Time  W eekly  Hours  5 

The  average  straight-time  workweek  of  the  organized  bakery  work¬ 
ers  covered  in  the  70  reporting  cities  was  41  hours  (table  6) -Bread  and 
cake  machine-shop  and  cracker  and  cooky  workers  had  the  shortest 
average  hours  (40  per  week),  while  those  in  Hebrew  products  bakmg 

b^AhrmsTTof  'every  10  members  tabulated,  worked  under  agree¬ 
ments  providing  for  a  workweek  of  40  straight-time  hours.  A  majority 
of  the  remaining  members  were  limited  to  stra,ght-t,me  workweeks 
of  48  hours.  The  shortest  workweek  reported,  35  hours  was  apphcabte 
to  workers  in  Bohemian  hand  shops  m  New  York  City,  whd  h 
longest,  54  hours,  applied  to  shipping  clerks  in  a  1  ampa,  Fla.,  machine 

balStraShtP-'time  hour  reductions  since  July  1, 1945  affected  4  percent 
of  the  members  tabulated,  mainly  in  hand  shops  and  other  national 
baking  A  few  quotations,  affecting  but  2  percent  of  the  workers  in  the 
Ser  branch  indicated  increased  hours.  In  at  least  two  ct.es  reduc- 
tions  of  as  much  as  8  hours  per  week  were  recorded. 

Table  6.— Distribution  of  union  members  in  the  bakery  trades , 

by  straight-time  hours  per  week,  July  1,  1946  _ 


Weekly  hours 


Percent  of  union  members  with  specified  hours  per  week- 


All 

types 


Under  40 . 

40 . 

Over  40  and  under  44. 

44  . 

45  . 

Over  45  and  under  48. 

48 . 

Over  48 . 


2.1 

79.0 

2.8 

1.3 

3.1 

.1 

11.6 

(J) 


100.0 


41.1 


Bread 

and 

cake, 

hand 

Bread 

and 

cake, 

machine 

Pie 

and 

pastry 

Hebrew 

baking 

Other 
national 
baking  1 

Crackers 

aDd 

cookies 

7.7 

22.1 

94.9 

93.2 

6.6 

48.5 

100.0 

10.3 

.9 

4 . 8 

9.3 

3.2 

.2 

33.8 

1.4 

54.6 

.4 

(>) 

2.0 

48.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

45.1 

40.0 

40.3 

45.8 

- 

43.1 

_ 

40.0 

1  French,  Polish,  Bohemian,  Spanish,  Italian,  etc 

2  Less  than  .05  of  1  percent. 

With  few  exceptions,  virtually  all  of  the  workers  in .cracker  and 

v^l^s^hnos^ha^of  thos7engaged^n  ^ 

regular  workweek  of  40  hours.  Over  40  percent  of  the  tatter  branc  , 
nercent  of  the  bread  and  cake  hand  members  and  49  percent  of  those 
employed  in  Hebrew  baking  worked  48  straight-time  hours. 
a7hird  of  those  in  the  Hebrew  products  branch  had  a  workweek  of  45 

hours. 


may  be  greater  or  less  than  the  weekly  hours  discussed. 
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Overtime  and  Sunday  Rates 

Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  workers  tabulated  were  covered  by 
overtime  provisions  stipulating  payment  of  time  and  a  half  for  weekly 
overtime  operations  (table  7).  Most  of  the  remaining  members  worked 
under  agreements  not  specifying  any  definite  rate  for  work  performed 
beyond  the  contract  hours. 

Double  time  for  work  performed  on  the  seventh  consecutive  day 
or  Sunday,  if  an  unscheduled  work  day,  covered  over  36  percent  of 
the  tradesmen  studied;  a  slightly  smaller  proportion  (33.6  percent) 
received  time  and  a  half  for  such  assignments.  Almost  3  of  every  10 
workers,  encompassing  substantial  portions  of  Hebrew  bakers  (51 
percent),  pie  and  pastry  workers  (49  percent)  and  bread  and  cake 
hand  shopmen  (42  percent)  worked  under  agreements  in  which  no 
Sunday  rate  was  specified.  Agreements  prohibiting  Sunday  work 
affected  but  a  minute  proportion  (0.8  percent)  of  the  members. 


Table  t.— Overtime  rates  provided  in  union  bakery  agreements,  July  1,  1946 


Provisions 

All 

types 

Bread 

andcake, 

hand 

Bread 

andcake, 

machine 

Pie 

and 

pastry 

Hebrew 

baking 

Other 
national 
baking  1 

Crackers 

and 

cookies 

Weekly: 

No  overtime  rate  specified. 
Time  and  one-half 

Other  overtime  rates 

2.1 

97.6 
.3 

29.1 

33.6 

36.2 
.3 

14.3 

85.7 

(s) 

100.0 

100.0 

3.2 

92.8 

4.0 

51.4 

40.5 
4.1 
3.4 

.6 

100.0 

0.3 

99.7 

Sunday: 

No  overtime  rate  specified 
Time  and  one-half. 

Double  time . 

Other  overtime  rates 

41.5 

34.2 

20.1 

27.9 

29.7 

42.0 

49.2 

44.8 

6.0 

19.9 

26.4 

52.0 

12.3 

41.8 

45.9 

Overtime  work  prohibited 

—  

.8 

4.2 

. 

i.7  . .. . 

1  French,  Polish,  Bohemian,  Scandivian,  Spanish,  Italian,  etc. 

3  Less  than  .05  of  1  percent. 


Vacations 

Practically  all  of  the  organized  workers  in  the  baking  industry 
were  covered  by  agreements  providing  for  paid  vacations.  Better  than 
9  of  every  10  members  received  at  least  1  week  after  1  year’s  service 
.table  8).  Slightly  under  one-quarter  of  the  tradesmen  received  1  week 
ifter  1  year  and  2  weeks  after  3  years  of  service. 

Among  the  individual  trades,  large  proportions  of  the  Hebrew 
makers,  bread  and  cake  hand  shopmen  and  those  in  specialized  baking 
lad  vacation  clauses  providing  for  2  weeks  after  1  year.  Slightly  fewer 
-han  one-quarter  of  the  pie  and  pastry  workers  had  vacations  of  1 
veek  after  1  year  and  2  weeks  after  2  years,  while  better  than  a  third 
>f  the  remaining  members  had  to  serve  an  additional  year  to  receive 
i  second  week.  Almost  two-thirds  of  those  in  the  cracker  and  cooky 
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branch  and  one-quarter  of  the  bread  and  cake  machine  bakers  were 
covered  by  contract  clauses  providing  1  week  after  1  year  and  2  weeks 

after  5  years.  .  .  ,  , 

About  9  percent  of  the  members,  mainly  those  m  specialized  shops, 

bread  and  cake  hand  and  pie  and  pastry  establishments  worked  under 
agreements  providing  other  than  standard  vacation  clauses. 


Table  8. — Distribution  of  union  members  in  the  baking  trades 
according  to  vacation  with  pay,  July  1,  1946 


Vacations  provisions 

All 

types 

Bread 
and  cake, 
hand 

Bread 

and  cake, 
machine 

Pie 

and 

pastry 

Hebrew 

baking 

Other 

national 
baking  1 

Crackers 

and 

cookies 

3.3 

0.6 

2.2 

0.8 

18.5 

68.7 

15.9 

1.2 

26.7 

52.6 

22.1 

9.2 

1  week  after  1  year  and  2  weeks 

10.1 

23.8 

1.0 

7 . 4 

1  week  after  1  year  and  2  weeks 

24.0 

18.5 

28.7 

34.8 

1.0 

23.1 

1  week  after  1  year  and  2  weeks 

27.1 

6.3 

24.7 

16.2 

4.6 

2.8 

64.5 

1  week  after  6  months  and  2  weeks 

2.0 

2.5 

3.3 

after  1  year . 

1  week  after  1  year,  2  weeks 
after  5  years,  and  3  weeks  after 

.8 

1.2 

.6 

No  paid  vacation . . . 

Other  than  any  of  the  above . 

No  information . 

(2) 

8.7 

(2) 

16.6 

8.5 

(2) 

15.2 

7.0 

33.2 

.3 

I  J 

■  French,  Polish,  Bohemian,  Scandinavian,  Spanish,  Italian,  etc. 
2  Less  than  .05  of  1  percent. 


Union  Scales  of  IT  ages  and  Hours,  by  City 

Table  9  lists  the  union  hourly  wage  scales  and  the  hours  per  week 
in  effect  July  1,  1945  and  July  1,  1946  for  bakery  trades  workers  (by 
type  of  baking  and  occupation)  in  each  of  the  cities  wherein  data  were 
obtained.  Where  more  than  one  union  rate  is  in  effect  for  the  same 
occupation  in  the  same  city  all  are  listed,  with  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  etc. 
indicating  the  various  contracts.  The  letter  designation  is  not  intended 
to  imply  relative  importance  of  the  agreements.  Daily  or  weekly  scales 
have  been  converted  to  hourly  units  to  render  the  data  comparable 
and  facilitate  measurement. 
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Table  9. —  Union  scales  of  ivages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
in  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1.  1945 


City  and  classification 


pan 


pan 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

Mixers,  ovenmen,  doughnut-machine  operators 

Dividers,  molders . 

Checkers,  wrapping-machine  operators 

Mixers’  and  molders'  helpers . 

Selectors  .  [ 

Bench  hands,  packers,  twisters,  panners,  oven  loaders, 
bread  rackers,  dumpers,  machine  catchers, 

greasers,  general  helpers . 

Agreement  B: 

Mixers  . 

Ovenmen,  loaders .  ........... 

Wrapping-machine  operators,  cuttermen,  scalers 
Dumpers,  enrobers,  squeeze  bagmen  (icersj 
Hand  wrappers,  packers,  general  helpers 
Agreement  C: 

Bread  department: 

Foremen  . 

Dough  mixers,  ovenmen  . 

Dividers . 

Benchmen,  rolling-machine  men,  moldermen 

Dumpers  . 

Bread  rackers,  oven  helpers,  pan  greasers. 

Cake  department: 

F oremen  . 

Mixers  and  ovenmen . 

Foreladies,  scaling-machine  operators 
Cake  wrapping-machine  operators 

Supervisors  . 

leers,  checkers,  wrappers,  packers,  cutters, 
greasers,  cake  dumpers 
Shipping  department: 

Shipping  clerks . 

Checkers,  bread  and  bun  wrapping-machine  oper¬ 
ators  . 

Bread  and  bun  wrapping-machine  operators,  help 
ers,  bun  trayers,  hand  wrappers 
Agreement  D: 

Bread  department: 

Foremen  . 

Ovenmen,  dough  mixers 

Dividers,  molders,  bench  hands . 

Benchmen  and  roll-machine  operators . 
Wrapping-machine  operators,  checkers 

Oven  loaders  and  dumpers . 

Helpers,  packers  and  slicers,  female  wrappers’ 
helpers,  rackers,  pan  greasers,  hand  wrappers 
Cake  department: 

Foremen  . 

Mixers,  ovenmen  . . 

Scaling-machine  operators  . 

Wrapping-machine  Operators.  ........  .1 ...... .  . 

Dumpers  and  pan  greasers,  packers  and  icers, 

female  checkers  . 

Shipping  department: 

Shipping  clerks . 

Agreement  E:  . 

Cake  department: 

Mixers  . 

Ovenmen’s  helpers,  wrappers 

General  helpers . . 

rackers  and  cookies: 

Sponge  mixing: 

Head  mixers  . 

Mixers  . ’  ’  ’  ”  ‘ 

Mixers’  helpers . 

Sweet  mixing: 

Head  mixers  . 

Mixers  . 

Mixers’  helpers . . . 

Sponge  baking: 

Head  bakers  . 

Machine  captains . 

Bakers  (including  sweet  baking) 

Rollermen  . 


July  1.  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate  pe 

r  Hours 

Rate  pc 

hour 

per  wee 

k  hour 

per  weel 

$1,000 

40 

.920 

40 

.900 

40 

.850 

40 

.750 

40 

.700 

40 

.800 

40 

.650 

40 

.600 

40 

.575 

40 

.550 

40 

1.175 

40 

1.000 

40 

.925 

40 

.900 

40 

.700 

40 

.650 

40 

1.120 

40 

.975 

40 

.800 

40 

.725 

40 

.700 

40 

.650 

40 

1.000 

40 

.875 

40 

.650 

40 

1.175 

40 

1  000 

40 

.925 

40 

.900 

40 

.875 

40 

.700 

40 

.650 

40 

1.120 

40 

.975 

40 

.800 

40 

.725 

40 

.650 

40 

1.000 

40 

.780 

40 

.630 

40 

.600 

40 

1.100 

40 

1.000 

40 

.850 

40 

1.100 

40 

1 .000 

40  . 

.850 

40 

1.070 

40 

1.040 

40 

.970 

40  1 

.930 

40 
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Table  9. — Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
in  selected  cities ,  July  1 ,  1946  and  July  1,  1945-Contmued 


City  and  classification 


Atlanta,  Ga. — Continued 

Crackers  and  cookies — Continued 
Sweet  baking : 

Machine  captains  . 

Ovenmen . 

Dough  feeders . 

Pan  cleaners  and  feeders . 


Rate  per 
hour 


July  X,  1946 


Hours 
per  week 


$1,040 

.850 

.800 

.800 


July  1,  1945 


Rate  per 
hour 


Hours 
per  week 


40 

40 

40 

40 


Icing  department: 

Head  mixers  . 

Mixers’  helpers . 

Base  cake  weighers  . 

Machine  set-up  men  . 

Supervisors,  female  . 

Floormen . y  „ . 

Machine  operators  and  all  other  female  helpers . 

Packing  department: 

Supervisors,  supplymen  . 

Pastemen . . . . . ••• 

Wrapping-machine  operators,  machine  set-up  men 

Supervisors,  female  . 

Floormen . . 

Tally  clerks,  female  . . . 

Sponge  packers,  bundlers,  female  . 

Sealers  and  weighers,  female  .  . •  :  • 

Formers  and  stitchers,  female,  wrapping-machine  oper¬ 
ators  . . . 

Weighers  and  closers,  female  . 

Shipping  department: 

Supervisors  . 

Assemblymen  . 

Car  loaders  . 


1.025 

.900 

.850 

.800 

.770 

.750 

.650 

.900 

.850 

.800 

.770 

.750 

.740 

.670 

.660 

.650 

.640 

.900 

.850 

.800 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Bread  and  cake — Hand  shops: 

Dough  mixers .  . 

Journeymen  bakers  . 

Helpers .  . 

Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

Bread  department: 

Mixers . 

Ingredient  scalers . •  •  •  ■ 

Bench  hands,  oven  operators  (trays,  bread) 

M  older  operators . . 

Divider  operators . 

Oven  feeders . 

Mixers’  helpers . . 

Oven  dumpers  and  helpers .  .  . 

Bread  packers .  . 

Bread  wrappers,  machine . . 

Flour  blenders . 

Bakery  helpers,  men  and  women . 

Women  bread  wrappers . 

Pan  greasers . 

Cake  and  sweet  department: 

Mixers . . 

Ovenmen  (first  class) . 

Bench  hands,  men  . 

Cake  decorators,  men . 

Ovenmen  (second  class)  . . 

Dividers  (depositor  operators) . 

Icing  mixers  . 

Cooky  mixers . 

Decorators,  women  . 

Ingredient  mixers . 

Cake  packers  . 

Oven  feeders . . 

Bench  hands,  women  . 

Bakers’  helpers . 

Pan  greasers  and  bakery  helpers . 

Cake  icers,  women . 

Cake  wrappers,  women . 

Packers . 

Agreement  B: 

Bread  department: 

Mixers,  ovenmen  . 


.958 

48 

.833 

.854 

48 

729 

.729 

48 

.604 

1.050 

40 

.875 

1.025 

40 

.825 

1.000 

40 

.825 

.925 

40 

.750 

.925 

40 

.725 

.825 

40 

.650 

.825 

40 

.625 

.825 

40 

.675 

.750 

40 

.625 

.750 

40 

.690 

.723 

40 

.583 

.713 

40 

.583 

.675 

40 

.600 

.675 

40 

.583 

1.050 

40 

.875 

1.000 

40 

.800 

1.000 

40 

.875 

.975 

40 

.825 

.950 

40 

.750 

.900 

40 

.700 

.900 

40 

.725 

.900 

40 

.675 

.850 

40 

.675 

.825 

40 

.700 

.775 

40 

.675 

.750 

40 

.600 

.725 

40 

.625 

.713 

40 

.550 

.675 

40 

.583 

.650 

40 

.500 

.625 

40 

.525 

.622 

40 

.500 

1.040 

40 

i  .890 

48 

48 

48 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 
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Table  0.  Union  scales  of  uages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
in  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  1945— Continued 


City  and  classification 


Baltimore,  Md. — Continued 

Bread  and  cake — -Machine  shops — Continued 
Agreement  B — Continued 

Set-up  men . 

Divi<Jermen . I....'.!.'."!!!!!"! . 

Oven  dumpers  .  * . . 

Molders,  ovenmen’s  helpers’,  cooler  men,  bakenshop 

helpers . 

Wrappers  and  slicers,  men  i ..! ! 

Molders’  helpers,  pan  greasers . 

Wrappers  and  slicers,  women . 

Cake  department: 

Mixers,  ovenmen . 

Icing  makers . ’ 

Ingredient  scalers,  dough  scalers,  sugar  grinders, 
bcalers  helpers,  oven  dumpers 

Flour  blenders . 

Pan  greasers,  packers  and  shippers  ’ 

Tray  and  mold  boys  . 

leers,  wrappers,  women 

Agreement  C:  . 

Bread  and  cake: 

Working  foremen . . . 

Mixers . 

Peel-oven  men  .  . . .  * . . . . . 

Traveling  oven . 

Ingredient  scalers . ’ 

Bench  hands,  machine  operators .... 

Bread  checkers . 

leers,  bread  and  cake  wrappers . 

General  help,  men 
General  help,  women 

Agreement  D:  . 

Bread  department: 

Oven  operators,  dough  mixers,  shipping  clerks 
Doughnut-machine  operators,  divider  operators', 

benc^haruls t<>rS'  wrapping‘raaclline  operators, 
Ingredient  scalers,  oven  feeders  and  dumpers, 
mixers  helpers,  stock  clerks,  doughnut-room 
men  . 

Pan  rackers  and  greasers,  molders’  helpers,  chute 
and  bread  packers,  selectors  and  order  packers 

Pan  washers,  flour  handlers . 

Women  helpers . 

Agreement  E:  . 

Foremen,  mixers,  second  hands 

leers .  . 

Third  hands,  sweet  goods  . 

Mixers  helpers,  scalers,  ovenmen,  icers’  helpers . 

Pan  greasers  and  helpers  . 

Wrappers,  foreladies . 

Wrappers .  . 

Pie  and  pastry:  . 

Agreement  A: 

iwrimarhTC  °Pcrators-  enrobing-machine  operators 
Bench  hands,  fryers  miscellaneous  yeast  employees 

Agreement' "Bpackers  and  wraPpers,  after  6  months . 

Doughnut-machine  operators . 

Bakery  helpers . 

Packers  .  . 


Binghamton,  N.  y. 

Bread  and  cake— Machine  shops: 

Bread  department: 

Utilitymen  . 

Tray-ovenmen  and  mixers  . . 

Checkers .  . 

Benchrnen,  divider  operators,  traveling-oven  feeders 

and  dumpers,  molders . 

VJ- rapping-machine  operators. 

clour  handlers,  mixers’  helpers  ]  . . 

Cooler  pick-up  men,  machine  helpers  ’ 

Pan  greasers,  women  helpers . 

746583°— 48— 3 


July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Kate  pt 

•r  Hours 

Hate  pf 

r  Hours 

hour 

per  wee 

k  hour 

per  weel 

$0,985 

40 

$0  835 

40 

.940 

40 

.790 

40 

.865 

40 

.740 

40 

.790 

40 

.690 

40 

.715 

40 

.615 

40 

.700 

40 

.600 

40 

.625 

40 

.525 

40 

1.040 

40 

.890 

40 

1.030 

40 

.880 

40 

.865 

40 

.740 

40 

.790 

40 

.690 

40 

.765 

40 

.665 

40 

.700 

40 

.600 

40 

.685 

40 

.585 

40 

.625 

40 

.525 

40 

1.200 

40 

1.100 

40 

1.140 

40 

1.040 

40 

1.070 

40 

.970 

40 

1.050 

40 

.950 

40 

1.020 

40 

.920 

40 

.980 

40 

.880 

40 

.920 

40 

.820 

40 

.880 

40 

.780 

40 

.840 

40 

.740 

40 

.635 

40 

.560 

40 

1.025 

40 

.875 

40 

.975 

40 

.825 

40 

.925 

40 

.775 

40 

.875 

40 

.725 

40 

.825 

40 

.725 

40 

.700 

40 

.600 

40 

.750 

40 

.750 

40 

.675 

40 

.675 

40 

.550 

40 

.550 

40 

.525 

40 

.525 

40 

.450 

40 

.450 

40 

.425 

40 

.425 

40 

.400 

40 

.400 

40 

.800 

40 

.700 

40 

.700 

40 

.650 

40 

.600 

40 

.550 

40 

.850 

40 

.775 

40 

.750 

40 

.700 

40 

.600 

40 

.550 

40 

1.000 

40 

.920 

40 

.  950 

40 

.870 

40 

.920 

40 

.870 

40 

.900 

40 

.820 

40 

.  850 

40 

.770 

40 

.800 

40 

.720 

40 

.750 

40 

.670 

40 

.620 

40 

.670 

40 
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Table  9.  — Union  scales  of  wanes  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
1  .  ...  r  i  i  i HA*.  — /  f,.i„  i  lUdZ — Continued 


City  and  classification 


Binghamton,  N.  Y.— Continued 


Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops— Continued 
Cake  and  cruller  department: 

Lhng  mixers,  cake  scalers,  cruller  box  makers. 

Cleaning  foremen,  sugar  grinders . 

Loaders . 

Kitchen  helpers. 


CakTfinishersTicers,  wrappers  and  packers,  female 


July  1,  1946 

Rate  per 

Hours  I 

hour 

per  week 

$0,950 

40 

.850 

40 

.800 

40 

.750 

40 

.750 

40 

.700 

40 

.620 

40 

Birmingham,  Ala. 


Bread  and  cake— Machine  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

Mixers  . . . . . 

Head  rolling-machine  operators . 

Ovenmen . 

Rolling-machine  operators  . 

Utility  men . • . 

Dividers  and  molders  . 

O  venders,  bake^h'op  helpers,  machine  wrappers.  .. 
Shipping  helpers: 

Beginners . 

After  3  months . 

Agreement  B: 

Mixers  . 

Dividers  and  ovenmen  . 

Molders  . 

Wrapping-machine  operators . 

Feeders  and  dumpers  . 

Packers,  checkers  . 

Pan  greasers  and  bake-shop  helpers . 

Sheer  feeders . . . 

Agreement  C: 

Bread  department: 

Head  mixers  . 

Head  machinemen  and  head  benchmen . 

Mixers  . 

Ovenmen . .  . . .  . 

Head  wrapping-machine  operators  . 

Machinemen  and  benchmen . 

Wrapping-machine  operators . 

Shippers . . . 

Bake-shop  helpers,  packers  . 

Pan  greasers  . 

Wrapping  helpers . 

Cake  department: 

Mixers . 

Head  ovenmen . 

Ovenmen . 

Dumpers  . 

Mixers  (fruit  cake) . 

leers,  wrappers,  pan  greasers . 

Bakers  and  scalers . •  ■  ;  ;  .:  ' 

Packers,  seal  checkers,  pan  washers  (fruit  cake) 

Wrappers  (fruit  cake)  . 

Agreement  D: 

Bread  department: 

Mixers  . 

Ovenmen . 

Dividers  and  machinemen  . 

Molders  and  benchmen . 

Oven  feeders  and  dumpers  . 

Helpers  . 

Flour  dumpers  .  . . . . . 

Helpers  (under  3  months) . 

Cake  department: 

Mixers  . . . 

Dividermen  and  machinemen . 

Icing  mixers  . 

Sugar  grinders  ....  .  . . 

Checkers  and  order  fillers.  .  . .  • . . 

Head  icers  and  wrapping-machine  operators .  .  . 
Packers,  oven  feeders,  dumpers  and  helpers .  .  . 
Icers  and  wrappers  . 


.800 

.700 

.675 

.650 

.630 

.625 

.600 

.525 


.425 

.475 


1.060 

.960 

.905 

.875 

.810 

.785 

.760 

.685 


1.060 

1.025 

.995 

.975 

.935 

.915 

.905 

.825 

.785 

.760 

.760 

.685 


.950 

.925 

.875 

.760 

.675 

.675 

.625 

.500 

.455 


1.060 

1.025 

.960 

.905 

.810 

.760 

.710 

.660 


1.060 

.960 

.935 

.810 

.785 

.770 

.760 

.675 


July  1,  1945 


hour 


Hours 
per  week 


$0,870 

.770 

.720 

.720 

.670 

.620 

.570 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


.800 

.700 

.675 

.650 

.630 

.625 

.600 

.525 


.425 

.475 


.885 
.785 
.710 
.650 
.635 
.610 
.  585 
.510 


.885 
.850 
.820 
.800 
.760 
.740 
.730 
.650 
.610 
.  585 
.  550 
.510 


.750 

.750 

.700 

.585 

.625 

.500 

.575 

.430 

.430 


.885 

.785 

.785 

.710 

.635 

.585 

.535 

.485 


.885 

.720 

.760 

.635 

.610 

.595 

.585 

.500 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

4C 
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I  able  9.  i  nion  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
m  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  1945— Continued 


City  and  classification 


Birminsham,  Ala. — Continued 

Crackers  and  cookies: 

Machine  operators.  . 

Head  mixers  . . 

Sponge  peelers,  sponge-oven  bakers 
Mixers,  head  marshmallow  mixers 

Marshmallow  mixers . 

Sweet-oven  bakers . 

Dough  rollers,  traymen,  sponge-oven  helpers 

Stackers,  machine  feeders . 

Sweet-oven  helpers,  sponge  peelers  (i  to  6  months) 
Wrapping-machine  operators,  greasers,  checkers,  male 

Day  stock  checkers  . 

Icing  mixers,  mixers’  helpers,  issue  cierks  ' 

Sponge  packers,  large-carton  makers,  large-wafer-machine 
operators,  tray  and  pan  dumpers,  cold-room  packers 

stock  helpers .  1 

Other  helpers . . . 

Packers  and  bundlers  .  . . 

Stackers,  learners . 

Women  helpers,  caddy  and  carton  makers  . 


Boston,  Mass. 

Iread  and  cake — Hand  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

Bread  and  rolls: 

Night  foremen  . 

Mixers . 

Assistant  foremen  . 

Ovenmen . 

Benchmen .  . 

Agreement  B: 

Bread  and  pastry: 

Dough  mixers . 

Ovenmen .  ’ 

Bench  hands . . 

Molders.  divider  operators, 'filling  cooks'. !  ] 

Bakers,  helpers,  wrapping-machine  operators 

snippers . 

Women  helpers.  .  . 

Agreement  C: 

Pie,  bread,  and  pastry: 

Foremen,  second  hands,  mixers,  cake  decorators 

nead  benchmen . 

Ovenmen . 

Frosting  makers . 

Filling  cooks . 

Benchmen . 

Shippers,  cleaners  and  greasers,  bread  wrapping- 

machine  operators . 

General  helpers . 

Frosters . 

Agreement  D:  . 

Pie,  bread,  and  pastry: 

Foremen  . 

Ovenmen,  dough  mixers 

Benchmen  . 

Frosters  . 

read  and  cake — Machine  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

Mixers  . 

Dividermen . 

Mixers  helpers,  moldermen,  oven  feeders,  ingredient 

SCalGrS  ••••««.. 

Flour  blenders,  wrappers. . 

Floormen . 

AgreementrB-helPerS’  rackers’  pan  greasers,  packers 

Mixers . 

Molder  operators,  ovenmen,  machinemen 
Benchmen  d  ovenmen  s  helpers,  ingredient  scalers' 

Bakery  helpers,  pan  greasers 
Checkers  and  rackers: 

First  year . 

2  to  5  years . . . 

After  5  years . . 


July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate  pe 

r  Hours 

Rate  pe 

r  Hours 

hour 

per  wee 

k  hour 

per  wee! 

$0,810 

40 

$0,760 

40 

.785 

40 

.735 

40 

.750 

10 

.660 

40 

.705 

40 

.655 

40 

.705 

40 

.605 

40 

.680 

40 

.610 

40 

.680 

40 

.590 

40 

.660 

40 

.610 

40 

.660 

40 

.590 

40 

.655 

40 

.605 

40 

.  655 

40 

.555 

40 

.635 

40 

.585 

40 

.585 

40 

.535 

40 

.550 

40 

.505 

40 

.535 

40 

.485 

40 

.505 

40 

.460 

40 

.505 

40 

.455 

40 

1.227 

44 

1.114 

44 

1.091 

44 

.977 

44 

.977 

44 

.864 

44 

.977 

44 

.864 

44 

.955 

44 

.841 

44 

1.083 

48 

.958 

48 

.875 

48 

.750 

48 

.875 

48 

.750 

48 

.771 

48 

.646 

48 

.729 

48 

.604 

48 

.625 

48 

.500 

48 

.875 

48 

.875 

48 

.853 

48 

.853 

48 

.813 

48 

.813 

48 

.771 

48 

.771 

48 

.719 

48 

.719 

48 

.708 

48 

.708 

48 

.542 

48 

.542 

48 

.531 

48 

.531 

48 

.477 

48 

.477 

48 

1.115 

44 

.990 

48 

.969 

44 

.844 

48 

.906 

44 

.781 

48 

.635 

44 

.510 

48 

1.130 

40 

1.080 

40 

1.010 

40 

.960 

40 

.960 

40 

.910 

40 

.925 

40 

.875 

40 

.910 

40 

.860 

40 

.875 

40 

.825 

40 

1.063 

40 

1.013 

40 

.975 

40 

.925 

40 

.938 

40 

.888 

40 

.928 

40 

.878 

40 

.868 

40 

.818 

40 

.788 

40 

.738 

40 

.875 

40 

.825 

40 

.900 

40 

.850 

40 
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Table  9. —  Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
in  selected  cities,  July  l,  1946  and  July  1,  1945  -Continued 


City  and  classification 


Boston,  Mass. — Continued 


Bread  only — Machine  shops: 

Mixers . 

Divider  operators . 

Mixers’  helpers . 

Molder  operators . 

Ovenmen . 

Wrapping-machine  operators 

Benchmen,  benchwomen . 

Bakery  helpers . 

Wrapping-machine  helpers.  . . 

Packers . 

Stockmen,  flour  dumpers . 

Roll  packers,  strippers  and  baggers. . 

Cake  only — Machine  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

Mixers . 

Ovenmen . 

Ingredient  scalers . 

Helpers: 

First  6  weeks  . 

After  6  weeks . 

Table  heads  . 

Women  helpers . 

Packers,  icers,  wrappers: 

First  6  weeks . 

After  6  weeks . 

Agreement  B  : 

Mixers  .  .  . . 

Icing  mixers  . 

Ovenmen . 

Shippers . 

Ingredient  scalers . 

Helpers  . 

Table  heads . 

Wrappers,  women: 

First  3  months  . 

After  3  months . 

Pie  and  pastry: 

Agreement  A: 

Ovenmen . 

Soft-pie  ovenmen,  mixers,  oven  firemen 

Flour  handlers . 

Helpers . 

Agreement  B: 

Foremen  . 

Ovenmen,  bench  hands . 

Wrappers  and  frosters . 

Helpers  . 

Hebrew  shops: 

Foremen  . 

Second  hands . 

Third  hands. . . 

Crackers  and  cookies: 

Sponge  department: 

Machine  captains . 

Peelers . 

Mixers,  bakers . 

Mixers’  helpers . 

Rollermen . 

Oven  firemen . 

Dough  pullers . 

Utility  men . 

Bakers’  helpers . 

Edgers . 

Flour  bag  cleaners . 

Floormen . 

Dog  food  department: 

Machine  captains,  mixers . 

Bakers  . 

Reliefmen . 

Kibblers . 

Dough  feeders . 

Mixers’  helpers . 

Pan  feeders . 


.550 

.600 


.950 

.938 

.888 

.813 

1.008 

.850 

.663 

.550 

1.749 

1.612 

1.474 


.975 

.900 

.880 

.855 

.850 

.800 

.795 

.785 

.755 

.715 

.690 

.685 

.875 

.850 

.845 

.685 

.800 

.750 

.715 


July  1, 

1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate  per 

Hours 

Rate  per 

Hours 

hour 

:>er  week 

hour 

>er  week 

$1,050 

40 

$1,000 

40 

.950 

40 

.900 

40 

.920 

40 

.870 

40 

.910 

40 

.860 

40 

.900 

40 

.820 

40 

.880 

40 

.830 

40 

.870 

40 

.820 

40 

.830 

40 

.780 

40 

.775 

40 

.715 

40 

.775 

40 

.680 

40 

-  .725 

40 

.650 

40 

.650 

40 

.600 

40 

1.050 

40 

.980 

40 

1.020 

40 

.950 

40 

.920 

40 

.850 

40 

.  740 

40 

.620 

40 

.790 

40 

.720 

40 

.740 

40 

.640 

40 

.620 

40 

.560 

40 

.570 

40 

.500 

40 

.620 

40 

.560 

40 

1.000 

40 

.970 

40 

.955 

*0 

.925 

40 

40 

.920 

40 

.880 

40 

.800 

40 

860 

40 

.830 

40 

.780 

40 

.750 

40 

.700 

40 

.620 

40 

.500 

.540 


.900 

.888 

.838 

.763 

.958 

.800 

.613 

.500 

1.521 

1.417 

1.313 


.975 

.900 

.880 

.855 

.850 

.800 

.795 

.785 

.755 

.715 

.690 

.685 

.875 

.850 

.845 

.685 

.800 

.750 

.715 
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Table  9. —  Union  scales  of  wages  anil  hours  in  the  hakery  trades 
in  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  1945 — Continued 


City  and  classification 


Boston,  Mass. — Continued 


Crackers  and  cookies — Continued 
Packing  department: 

Receiving  clerks . 

Wax  wrapping-machine  operators  . 

Receivers . 

Floormen  and  coopers,  dog  food  packing . 

Utility  floormen . 

Working  supervisors . 

Carton  formers . 

Wax  wrapping-machine  feeders . 

Sponge  packers  and  caddy  stitchers . 

Bundlers  and  labelers,  dog  food  packers,  handlers  of 

broken  and  rejected  goods . 

Shipping  department: 

Light  shippers . 

Car  checkers . 

Head  car  loaders  . 

Shippers,  assemblers,  car  assemblers . 

Car  loaders . 

Stock  clerks . 

Stockmen . 


Buffalo,  N.  y. 

Bread  and  cake — Hand  and  semimachine  shops: 

Day  work: 

Oven  hands  and  mixers . 

Bench  hands . 

Helpers  . 

Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

Foremen  . 

Oven  hands  and  mfxers . 

Bench  hands . 

Scalers  and  machine  operators . 

Ingredient  men . 

Oven  dumpers  . 

Helpers  and  pan  greasers,  packers  and  checkers,  flour 

dumpers  and  blenders . 

Bread  and  pan  stackers . 

leers  and  wrappers,  women . 

Agreement  B: 

Bread  department: 

Foremen . . 

Mixers . 

Traveling  ovenmen . 

Assemblymen . 

Dividermen,  bench  hands . 

Machine  and  molder  men . 

Oven  feeders  and  dumpers,  oven  helpers  (male). 

Checkers . 

Bench  helpers,  male . 

Wrapping-machine  operators . 

Wrapping  and  slicing  helpers,  flour  handlers,! 

utilitymen,  packers,  coolermen . 

Pan  greasers . 

Cake  department: 

Foremen . 

Mixers . 

Assemblymen,  traveling  ovenmen . 

Scalers  . 

Fried-cake  machinemen  . - . 

Wrapping-machine  operators . 

Oven  helpers,  machine  . 

Foreladies  . 

Pan  greasers  . 

Pie-machine  boys  (after  6  months) . 

Cake  decorators,  women . 

leers,  packers,  wrappers,  pie-machine  operators, 

women  . 

Agreement  C: 

Bread  department: 

Working  foremen . 

Mixers  . 

Ovenmen . 

Assemblymen  . 

Dividermen,  bench  hands . 

Machine  and  moldcrmen  .  .... 


July  1 

,  1946 

July  1 

,  1945 

Rate  per 
hour 

Hours 
per  week 

Rate  per 
hour 

Hours 
per  week 

$0,840 

40 

$0,840 

40 

.800 

40 

.800 

40 

.790 

40 

.790 

40 

.750 

40 

.750 

40 

.685 

40 

.685 

40 

.645 

40 

.645 

40 

.600 

40 

.600 

40 

.590 

40 

.590 

40 

.580 

40 

.580 

40 

.570 

40 

.570 

40 

.875 

40 

.875 

40 

.840 

40 

.840 

40 

.815 

40 

.815 

40 

.790 

40 

.790 

40 

.775 

40 

.775 

40 

.755 

40 

.755 

40 

.705 

40 

.705 

40 

1.105 

40 

.955 

44 

1.060 

40 

.909 

44 

.840 

40 

.682 

44 

1.150 

40 

1.100 

40 

1.105 

40 

1 . 050 

40 

1.060 

40 

1.000 

40 

.990 

40 

.925 

40 

.950 

40 

.875 

40 

.880 

40 

.800 

40 

.840 

40 

.750 

40 

.810 

40 

.725 

40 

.675 

40 

.575 

40 

1.173 

40 

1.113 

40 

1.060 

40 

1.000 

40 

1.035 

40 

.950 

40 

1.010 

40 

.950 

40 

.990 

40 

.930 

40 

.960 

40 

.900 

40 

.  875 

40 

.800 

40 

.870 

40 

.800 

40 

.860 

40 

.800 

40 

.860 

40 

.  825 

40 

.835 

40 

.775 

40 

.810 

40 

.750 

40 

1.173 

40 

1.065 

40 

1.060 

40 

.990 

40 

1.035 

40 

.940 

40 

.980 

40 

.920 

40 

.925 

40 

.865 

40 

.885 

40 

.815 

40 

.875 

40 

.790 

40 

.855 

40 

.795 

40 

810 

40 

.740 

40 

.750 

40 

.690 

40 

.650 

40 

.590 

40 

.630 

40 

.570 

40 

1.173 

40 

1.113 

40 

1 . 060 

40 

1.000 

40 

1.035 

40 

.950 

40 

1.010 

40 

.  950 

40 

.990 

40 

.930 

40 

.960 

40 

.900 

40 
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Table  9. —  Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
in  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  1945— Continued 


1 

July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

City  and  classification 

X 

„ate  per 
hour  p 

Hours  F 
er  week 

>,ate  per 
hour  p 

Hours 
er  week 

Buffalo,  N.  y. — Continued 

Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops — Continued 

Agreement  C — Continued 

Bread — Continued 

Mixers’  helpers  .  .  .  . . 

Assembly  helpers  . 

$0,910 

.885 

.875 

40 

40 

40 

$0,850 

.825 

.800 

40 

40 

40 

.870 

40 

.800 

40 

.860 

40 

.825 

40 

40 

40 

Bench  helpers  .  ,  , 

Wrapping-machine  helpers,  coolermen,  flour  hand- 

.860 

.835 

40 

40  ] 

.800 

.775 

.810 

40 

.750 

40 

Cake  department: 

1.035 

40  1 

.950 

40 

1.010 

40 

.900 

40 

40 

.990 

40 

.890 

.970 

40 

.900 

40 

.830 

40 

.750 

40 

.820 

40 

.725 

40 

.810 

40 

.725 

40 

40 

.620 

40 

.  535 

Rollette  department: 

.985 

40 

.900 

40 

.830 

40 

.750 

.830 

.820 

.810 

•40 

40 

.750 

40 

40 

.725 

40 

.620 

40 

.  535 

Agreement  D: 

1.050 

40 

1.050 

40 

1.030 

40 

1.030 

.980 

40 

.980 

40 

.960 

40 

.960 

.960 

40 

.960 

.930 

40 

.930 

.900 

.900 

40 

Receiving  department  helpers  . ^ 

Mixers’  helpers,  doughnut  fryers,  icing-machine 

.880 

40 

.880 

40 

.880 

40 

.880 

.860 

40 

.860 

Bench  helpers,  cooky-machine  operators,  oven  helpers, 

.830 

40 

.830 

40 

40 

.780 

40 

.780 

.730 

40 

.730 

40 

40 

.600 

40 

.600 

Agreement  E: 

.950 

.750 

.840 

40 

40 

40 

Pie  and  pastry: 

Doughnuts: 

.750 

40 

.675 

40 

1  .575 

Polish  and  Hebrew  shops: 

1.300 

40 

1  1.050 

40 

1.200 

40 

.950 

Crackers  and  cookies: 

Agreement  A: 

Mixing  department: 

!  1.045 

40 

1.020 

40 

40 

.  89o 
.835 
.775 

.905 

40 

.815 

40 

Baking  department: 

1.035 

40 

.935 

.895 

40 

.995 

40 

.965 

40 

.865 

.845 

40 

.945 

40 

.935 

40 

.835 

.795 

.895 

40 

.865 

40 

.765 

.815 

40 

.715 

.715 

40 

.  715 

Icing  department: 

.965 

40 

.925 

40 

.895 

40 

.  795 
.815 

Machinemen,  mixers'  helpers 

.815 

40 
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Table  9. —  Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
in  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  1945 — Continued 


City  and  classification 


Buffalo,  N.  y. — Continued 


Crackers  and  cookies — Continued 
Agreement  A — Continued 

Icing  department — Continued 

Working  supervisors  (women) . 

Machine  operators . 

Packers,  feeders,  handlers  (women)  . 

Warehouse  and  assembly  department: 

Division  heads . 

Assemblymen .  . 

Packing  department: 

Checkers  and  truckers . 

Supervisors  (working) . 

Sponge  packers . 

Hand  bundlers,  carton  formers,  machine ... 

Repack  girls . 

Sweet  packers,  scalers  and  weighers,  filling-machine 
operators,  “Q”  formers  and  stitchers,  hand- 
carton  formers,  machine  operators 
Agreement  B: 

Mixing  department: 

Head  mixers . 

Sponge  mixers . . 

Sweet  mixers . '  ”  ’  ’ 

Mixers’  helpers . 

Flour  dumpers . . 

Baking  department: 

Machine  captains . 

Peelers . 

Reel-oven  bakers . 

Cuttermen . 

Sponge  rollermen . 

Traveling-oven  unloaders,  sponge  drawmen,  reel- 

oven  take-out  men . 

Traveling-oven  loaders . 

Pan  feeders  and  greasers,  general  help . 

Towermen . 

Stackers,  female . 

Scrap  girls . "!!!!!!!!!!! 

Icing  and  cello  bag  department: 

Head  mixers . 

Machine  set-up  men . . 

Paper  cutters,  icing  mixers’  helpers . 

Machinemen . 

Checkers  and  truckers,  general  help  (men) . 

Working  supervisors  (women) . 

Packers  and  feeders  (women) . . 

General  help  (women) .... 

Packing  department: 

Checkers  and  truckers  (men) . 

Working  supervisors . 

Sponge  packers . 

Hand  bundlers  and  carton  formers  (machine  table) 
Sweet  packers,  carton  formers  (hand),  “Q”formers, 
cover  stitchers,  repack  girls,  breakage  girls . 
General  help  (male) . 


Butte,  Mont. 


land  shops: 

Bread  and  cake: 

Foremen . 

Journeymen . 

Wrappers,  female, 
lachine  shops: 

Bread  and  cake: 

Foremen,  dough  mixers 

Ovenmen . 

Bench  hands . 

Wrappers,  male . 

Wrappers,  female . 


July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Hate  pe 

r  Hours 

Rate  pe 

r  Hours 

hour 

per  wee 

k  hour 

per  week 

40 

$0,655 

40 

.675 

40 

.575 

40 

.665 

40 

.565 

40 

.885 

40 

.815 

40 

865 

40 

.795 

40 

.815 

40 

.715 

40 

.765 

40 

.665 

40 

.715 

40 

.615 

40 

.675 

40 

.575 

40 

.665 

40 

.665 

40 

.665 

40 

.565 

40 

1.045 

40 

.945 

40 

.965 

40 

.865 

40 

.935 

40 

.835 

40 

.905 

40 

.805 

40 

.815 

40 

.715 

40 

1.035 

40 

.935 

40 

.995 

40 

.895 

40 

.965 

40 

.865 

40 

.945 

40 

.845 

40 

.935 

40 

.835 

40 

.895 

40 

.795 

40 

.845 

40 

.745 

40 

.815 

40 

.715 

40 

.725 

40 

.624 

40 

.715 

40 

.615 

40 

.665 

40 

.  565 

40 

.965 

40 

.865 

40 

.895 

40 

.795 

40 

.875 

40 

.775 

40 

.845 

40 

.745 

40 

.815 

40 

.715 

40 

.755 

40 

.665 

40 

.665 

40 

.565 

40 

.625 

40 

.525 

40 

.815 

40 

.715 

40 

.765 

40 

.665 

40 

.715 

40 

.615 

40 

.675 

40 

.575 

40 

.665 

40 

.565 

40 

.625 

40 

.525 

40 

1.432 

44 

1.270 

44 

1.295 

44 

1.133 

44 

682 

44 

.542 

44 

1.500 

42 

1.297 

42 

1.452 

42 

1.261 

42 

1 . 375 

42 

1.167 

42 

1  023 

44 

.900 

44 

.682 

44 

.542 

• 

44 
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Tabi  e  9.—  Union  scales  of  tvafies  and  hours  in  the  bakery  traxles 
in  selected  cities,  July  1 ,  1946  and  July  1,  1945  Continued 


July  1,  1946 


City  and  classification 


Charleston,  W.  Va. 


Bread  and  cake— Machine  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

Bread: 

Mixers  dividers,  wrapping-machine  oper¬ 
ators  . 

Proof  box  operators . 

Bakers’  helpers,  first  class . 

Molders . ■  •  : . 

Bakers’  helpers,  second  class . 

Agreement  B; 

Bread: 

Dough  mixers . 

Sponge  mixers . ,  .  .  •  ’  hi'  ' 

Divider  operators,  ovenmen,  shipping  clerks. 

Wrapping-machine  operators . 

Dough  panners,  feeders . 

Greasers . 

Agreement  C: 

Bread: 

Mixers  ^No.  2,  dividermen,  wrapping-machine 

operators,  shipping  clerks . 

Proof  box  operators . 

Bakers’  helpers,  first  class . 

Bakers’  helpers;  second  class,  bread  panners,  and 
rackers,  dividers,  female . 

(y  ^1^0  * 

Oven  helpers.  No.  1 . 

Oven  helpers  No.  2. ..  . 

Bakers’  helpers  No.  1,  cake  icers  No.  1 . 

Bakers’  helpers  No.  2,  cake  icers  No.  2 

Cake  wrappers . 


Rate  per 
hour 


Hours 
per  week 


Rate  per 
hour 


$1,150 

1.000 

.950 

.900 

.800 

.750 


1.100 

1.000 

.900 

.850 

.750 

.700 


1.150 

1.000 

.950 

.900 

.800 

.759 

.900 

.800 

.700 

.600 

.500 


Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Bread  and  cake— Machine  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

Bread: 

Foremen . 

Mixers . 

Head  ovenmen . 

Ovenmen . 

Helpers: 

First  3  months . 

After  3  months . 

Machinemen . . 

Wrapping-machine  operators  .  . 

Hand  wrappers  and  machine  helpers 

First  3  months . 

After  3  months . 


1.000 

.850 

.850 

.750 

.550 

.600 

.775 

.750 

.550 

.600 


July  1,  1945 


Hours 
per  week 


48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 


48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 


48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


.950 

.800 

.800 

.700 

.550 

.550 

.725 

.700 

.500 

.550 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


Cake: 

Foremen . 

Mixers . 

Oven  loaders  and  dumpers 
Helpers: 

First  3  months . 

After  3  months . 

Machinemen . 

Foreladies . . 

leers,  wrappers  and  box  makers: 

First  2  months . 

3  to  4  months . 

After  4  months . 

Experienced  icers . 

Shipping  department: 

Shipping  clerks . 

Checkers  and  packers 

Freight  handlers  and  stock  helpers 


1.000 

40 

.850 

40 

.  650 

40 

.550 

40 

.600 

40 

.750 

40 

.700 

40 

.500 

40 

.550 

40 

.600 

40 

.650 

40 

.850 

40 

.650 

40 

.700 

40 

950 

40 

800 

40 

600 

40 

500 

40 

550 

40 

700 

40 

.650 

40 

.450 

40 

.500 

40 

.550 

40 

.600 

40 

.800 

40 

.600 

40 

.650 

40 
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Table  9.  — Union  scales  of  ivages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
in  selected  cities ,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  1945 — Continued  I 


City  and  classification 

July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate  pe 
hour 

Hours 
per  weel 

Rate  pe 
hour 

Hours 
per  week 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — Continued 

Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops — Continued 

Agreement  B : 

Mixers,  oven  operators,  doughnut-machine  operators. 

$0,950 

40 

Dividers,  roll-machine  operators,  depositor  operators 
wrapping-machine  operators . 

.900 

40 

Scalers,  molder  operators,  stockmen  .  .  . 

.850 

40 

Oven  loaders  and  dumpers. 

.750 

40 

Production  employees,  cake  icers  (hand) . 

.700 

40 

General  bakery  helpers . 

.650 

40 

Shipping  department: 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks . 

.800 

40 

Selectors . 

.750 

40 

Chicago,  III. 

Bread  and  cake — Hand  shops: 

Retail — Bread: 

First  hands . 

1.310 

1.262 

1.309 

1.261 

1.020 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

Second  hands  . 

Retail — Bread  and  cake: 

First  hands  or  spongers,  ovenmen  .  .  . 

48 

1.041 

.941 

.841 

1.075 

1.025 

1.125 

1.020 

.970 

Second  hands . 

Third  hands . 

Wholesale — Bread : 

First  hands,  mixers,  ovenmen,  spongers 

1 . 180 

1.130 

1.205 

1.100 

1.050 

1.000 

.780 

40 

Second  hands,  bench  or  machine  hands,  molders  or 
dividers . 

Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops: 

Bread  only: 

Working  foremen . 

Ingredient  scalers,  mixers 

Ovenmen,  dividermen . 

Dough  dumpers,  soft-roll  scaling-machinemen,  travel¬ 
ing-oven  dumpers  and  feeders,  molders,  bench 
hands . 

Bake-shop  helpers: 

First  60  days . 

60-90  days  . 

After  90  days . 

.890 

Sorters: . 

Cake  only: 

Agreement  A: 

Working  foremen . 

1.240 

1.120 

1.070 

1.070 

.810 

.810 

.900 

.820 

1.125 

1.020 

.970 

Mixers . 

Scalers,  cake  and  yeast  oven  feeders  and  dumpers, 
cooky-machine  operators . 

40 

40 

Bench  hands  . 

Helpers: 

First  60  days .... 

60-70  days . 

After  90  days .... 

40 

Women  employees: 

Foreladies . 

leers . 

40 

Dough  handlers . 

.750 

.720 

.650 

.720 

1.120  i 

1 . 120 

.960 

.850 

.500 
.700  I 

4U  | 

Machine  feeders 

40 

40  1 
40 

40 

.600 

4  0 

General  helpers: 

First  year . 

After  1  year . 

Agreement  B : 

Cake  mixers,  icing  mixers,  ovenmen,  first  scalers, 
doughnut  mixers,  head  cookers. 

.910 

40 

40 

Ingredientmen . 

Mixers’  helpers,  oven  helpers,  second  scalers  and 
all  other  shop  helpers 

40 

40 

40 

40 

.  850 

Dumpers  and  truckers. 

Women  employees: 

First  month . 

2  to  9  months . 

9  to  12  months . 

.480 

40 

.750 
.770  | 

40 

40 

After  1  year . 

.  550 

40 

746583° — 48—4 
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Table  9.— Union  scales  oj  wages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
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City  and  classification 

July  1,  1946 

July  1,  194 

Rate  per 
hour 

Hours 
per  week 

Rate  per 
hour 

Hours 
per  week 

- 

Chicago,  III. — Continued 


Pie  and  pastry: 

P1<  ^ngredientmen,  ovenmen,  cooks,  dough  mixers  . 

Dough  breakers,  fruit  mixers,  servicemen,  helpers 

Tbppers^'wra'ifpem',0 cream  pie’  fillers,  cake  icers,'  fruit 
cleaners,  women  helpers,  plate  washers,  sorters, 

inspectors: 

Rate  A . 

Rate  . . 

D°UDoughSnutP|nd  chocolate  enrobing-machine  operators.  . 

Mixers . . 

Foreladies . 

Women  helpers: 

First  month . 

2-12  months . 

After  1  year  and  wrappers . 

Wrappers . 

Hebrew  shops:  , 

Foremen  or  first  hands . 

Secend  hands . 

Third  hands . • . 

Bohemian  shops — Bread: 

Small  shops,  hand: 

First  hands . 

Second  hands. . 

Large  shops,  machine: 

First  bands . 

Seconds  hands  . 

Italian  shops: 

Hand  shops:  . 

First-class  bakeries: 

Without  unemployment  insurance . 

With  unemployment  insurance . 

Second-class  bakeries: 

Without  unemployment  insurance . 

With  unemployment  insurance . 


Machine  shops:  .  . 

First-class  bakeries,  with  insurance. 
Second-class  bakeries,  with  insurance 


Polish  shops: 

Retail  shops: 

Day  work: 

Foremen,  spongers .  . 

Second  hands . 

Wholesale  shops: 

Day  work: 

Foremen,  spongers .  . 

Second  hands . 

Machine  shops: 

Day  work: 

Foremen,  spongers .  . 

Second  hands . 

South-side  shops: 

Foremen,  spongers . 

Second  hands . 

Crackers  and  cookies: 

Agreement  A: 

Men  employees: 

First  mixers . 

Second  mixers . 

Other  men  helpers: 
First  2  months. 
3-12  months. . . 

1-2  years . 

Over  2  years .  . 
Women  employees: 

First  2  months . 

3-12  months . 

1-2  years  . 

Over  2  years . 

Foreladies . 


$1,020 

.820 

.740 


.500 

.670 


1.025 

.975 

.750 


.  550 
.650 
.700 
.700 


1.562 

1.500 

1.271 


1.250 

1.188 


1.500 

1.425 


1.058 

1.037 


.995 

.965 


1.220 

1.145 


1.375 

1.250 


1.481 

1.356 


1.300 

1.200 


1.375 

1.250 


1.050 

.900 


.700 

.750 

,S00 

820 


.600 

.650 

.700 

.750 

.800 


40 

40 

40 


40 

40 


$0,850 

.650 

.620 


40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 


48 

48 

48 


48 

48 


40 

40 


48 

48 


48 

48 


40 

40 


48 

48 


48 

48 


40 

40 


48 

48 


40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


.  550 


1.417 

1.354 

1.125 


1.042 

.979 


1.250 

1.175 


.938 

.917 


.875 

.845 


1.100 

1.025 


1.125 

1.000 


1.229 

1.104 


1.100 

1.000 


1.188 

1.063 


40 

40 

40 


40 


48 

48 

48 


48 

48 


40 

40 


48 

48 


48 

48 


40 

40 


48 

48 


48 

48 


48 

48 


48 

48 
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Table  9. — Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
in  selected  cities ,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  1945 — Continued 


City  and  classification 

July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate  pe 
hour 

r  Hours 
per  weel 

Rate  pe 
hour 

r  Hours 
per  week 

Chicago,  III. — Continued 

trackers  and  cookies — Continued 

Agreement  B: 

Sponge-mixing  department: 

Mixers . 

Mixers’  helpers . 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

General  helpers . 

Sponge-baking  department: 

Machine  captains . 

Peelers-in . 

1 . 170 

40 

.  625 

1.060 

1.020 

.970 

.825 

Rollermen . 

Draw  boys . 

Stackers . 

1 .080 
.935 
.835 

1.080 

1.030 

1.010 

.960 

.935 

.760 

40 

40 

Sweet-mixing  department: 

Mixers . 

Mixers’  helpers . 

Sweet-baking  department: 

Ovenmen . 

40 

.920 

40 

Machinemen . 

40 

40 

Ovenmen’s  helpers . 

.  oOU 

Pan  feeders  and  greasers . 

.  ou  O 

Icing  department: 

Machinemen . 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

Mixers . 

.910 

.670 

.670 

.930 

.910 

.730 

.690 

.675 

.650 

1.070 

1.050 

.950 

.850 

1.150 

1.075 

1.000 

.950 

.825 

1.150 

1.000 

.875 

.950 

.850 

.710 

.685 

.640 

.725 

1.050 

.900 

.800 

.750 

.720 

.720 

.680 

.640 

.920 

.880 

.875 

.826 

Packers . 

Machine  feeders . 

Packing  and  wrapping  department: 

Machinemen . 

Fiber-case  stitchers  and  scalers,  male 

40 

.800 

Sponge  packers . 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

Sweet  packers . 

Fillers,  cellophane . 

Glassine  packers;  carton  formers,  women 
cellophane;  sample-room  girls; 
scalers,  (women) . 

;  packers, 
fiber-case 

40 

Agreement  C: 

Sponge-mixing  department: 

Mixers . 

Raw-material  scalers . 

40 

40 

Mixers’  helpers . 

Flour  dumpers . 

Sponge-baking  department: 

Machine  captains . 

1.050 

.975 

Dough  feeders  and  rollermen . 

40 

40 

Ovenmen . 

Dough  cutters . 

Scrap  boys . 

Sweet-baking  department: 

Machine  captains . 

40 

40 

.850 

.725 

1.050 

.900 

40 

40 

40 

Machine  sheeters,  ovenmen . 

40 

Dough  feeders . 

Icing  department: 

Machinemen . 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

•  40 

Head  mixers . 

Packers . 

Head  sample  girls . . 

Stitchers  (female),  cellophane  packers, 
sample  helpers,  trollev  packers . 

stickers, 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

.585 

.540 

Packing  department: 

Stacking-machine  captains: 

First  3  months . 

After  6  months . 

Wrapping-machine  operators . 

Scalers,  male . 

General  helpers . 

Carton  formers . 

Bundlers,  sponge  packers 

Sweet  packers . 

Women  carton  and  caddy  stitchers . 

Receiving  department: 

Floor  unloaders . 

Order  fillers  and  stockmen . . . 

Receiving  clerks 

.800 

.700 

.650 

.560 

.620 

.580 

.540 

.820 

.780 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

Paper  cutters  and  sugar  grinders . 

.725 

40 
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Table  9. —  Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
in  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  1945-LonUnued 


City  and  classification 


Chicago,  III. — Continued 

Crackers  and  cookies — Continued 
Agreement  C — Continued 
Shipping  department: 

Head  shipping  clerks 

Men-in-charge,  commission  department. 
Men-in-charge,  wholesale  department. . . 

Order  fillers . 

Stockmen . 

Agreement  D:  .  .  ,  ,  . 

Sponge  and  sweet  mixing  department. 

Mixers,  sponge . 

Mixers,  sweet . ■••••• . 

Mixers’  helpers,  sponge  and  sweet . 

General  helpers,  sponge  and  sweet . 

Sponge  and  sweet  baking  department: 

Machinemen . 

Machinemen,  sweet . 

Peelers,  sponge . 

Rollermen . 

Ovenmen,  sweet . 

Head  ovenmen,  sweet . 

Oven  relievers .  . 

Oven  helpers,  sweet  and  sponge . 

Stackers,  sponge . . . 

Pan  feeders  and  greasers,  sweet . 

General  helpers . 

Icing  department: 

Assistant  foremen . 

M  achinemen . 

Mixers . 

Packers  . . . 

Cello  baggers  and  makers . 

Machine  feeders . 

Machine  girls . ••■••••. . 

Sponge  and  sweet  packing  department: 

Floor  boys . 

Packers,  sponge . 

Packers,  sweet . 

Cello  baggers . 

Floor  girls . . 

Wrapping  and  bundling  department. 

Machinemen . - 

Bundlers . 

Feeders . . . 

Carton  and  caddy  forming: 

Female  employees . 


July  1,  1946 


Rate  per 
hour 


Hours 
per  week 


100 

.000 

.950 

.850 

.800 


055 

055 

,005 

.870 

.145 
.  105 
.  105 
.055 
.985 
.940 
.935 
.910 
.820 
.820 
.710 

.155 

.985 

.935 

.685 

.625 

.615 

.595 

.755 

.705 

.685 

.625 

.595 

.920 

.705 

.615 

.635 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Bread  and  cake — Hand  shops: 

Foremen,  first  hands . 

Bakers . . . . . . . . . 

Bread  and  cake— Machine  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

Foremen  and  first  hands .  . 

Ovenmen,  mixers,  doughnut  mixers . 

Icing  mixers . . . 

Ingredient  scalers,  bench  or  machine  hands . 

Machine-wrapping  operators . 

Stockroom  receiving  clerks . 

Head  shippers . . 

Pan  washing-machine  operators,  stockroom  helpers, 
packers  and  shippers . 

Chutemen  and  machine  helpers,  bread  wrapping-ma¬ 
chine  helpers . . .  .  .  . . . . ■  ■■ 

leers,  icing-machine  operators,  doughnut  helpers,  cake 
wrapping-machine  helpers,  female  utility  helpers 
Agreement  B: 

Foremen  and  first  bakers . 

Ovenmen,  mixers . 

Bench  hands . 

Crackers  and  cookies: 

Head  mixers,  cutting-machine  operators . 

Reel-oven  operators . 


1.340 

1.221 


1.235 

1.153 

1.153 

1.090 

.990 

.950 

.950 

.910 

.810 

.780 

.770 

.700 

1.111 

1.029 

.966 

1.100 

1.050 


July  1,  1945 


Rate  per 
hour 


Hours 
per  week 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


$1,000 

.900 

.850 


42 

42 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


.700 


40 

40 

40 


40 


1.190 

1.071 


1.065 

.983 

.920 

.920 

.840 

.800 


42 

42 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


.660 

.630 

.620 

.580 

.769 

615 

.950 

.900 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 
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Table  9. — l  n  ion  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
in  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  1945— Continued 


July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate  pe 

r  Hours 

Rate  pe 

r  Hours 

hour 

per  weel 

c  hour 

per  week 

.  $1,020 
r 
t- 

40 

$0,870 

40 

.960 

40 

.810 

40 

.895 

cv 

40 

.770 

40 

.855 

5, 

40 

.730 

40 

.815 

40 

.690 

4C 

.800 

t 

40 

.700 

40 

.750 

40 

.650 

40 

.700 

i 

40 

.600 

40 

.650 

40 

.550 

40 

1.250 

48 

1 . 145 

48 

1.190 

48 

1.083 

48 

1.045 

48 

.958 

48 

.650 

48 

.625 

48 

1.120 

40 

.950 

40 

1.070 

40 

.900 

40 

1.000 

40 

.850 

40 

1.000 

40 

.800 

40 

.900 

40 

.800 

40 

.900 

40 

.850 

40 

1.120 

40 

.950 

40 

1.050 

40 

.950 

40 

.950 

40 

.800 

40 

.900 

40 

.800 

40 

.720 

40 

.640 

40 

.650 

40 

.600 

40 

1.622 

45 

1.400 

45 

1.511 

45 

1.289 

45 

1.355 

45 

1.133 

45 

1.088 

45 

.866 

45 

1.250 

48 

.979 

48 

1.188 

48 

.917 

48 

1.020 

40 

.930 

40 

.970 

40 

.930 

4U 

.900 

40 

.830 

40 

.900 

40 

.780 

40 

.850 

40 

.780 

40 

.600 

40 

.580 

40 

1.250 

40 

1.063 

40 

1.080 

40 

.900 

40 

1.000 

40 

.820 

40 

.980 

40 

.800 

40 

.980 

40 

.700 

40 

.900 

to 

.720 

40 

.880 

40 

.670 

40 

.880 

to 

.650 

40 

.880 

40 

City  and  classification 


Cincinnati,  Ohio — Continued 

Crackers  and  cookies — Continued 

Machine  set-up  captains,  peelers . 

Assistant  cutting-machine  operators,  marshmallow  dej 
operators,  receiving  clerks,  truck  shipping  clerks, 
ant  reel-oven  operators,  inspectors,  checker  captains 
Assistant  mixers,  order  checkers,  spray-machine  oper 
Small  power  truck  operators,  repairmen,  marshr 
beaters,  order  fillers,  flour  dumpers,  warehouse 

keepers . 

Sirup  mixers,  enrober  helpers,  grinding  mill  operators 
ting-machine  operators,  order  chasers,  car  ps 
cheese  and  fig  grinders,  spray-machine  cleaners, 

ening  weighers . 

Women  employees: 

Captains . 

Inspectors,  box  tapers,  oven  tenders,  packers,  ingr 
weighers,  machine  operators  (class  A) . 


Carton  weighers,  general  helpers, 
handlers  and  assemblers,  macl 
chine  operators  (class  C) . 


Cleveland,  Ohio 

Bread  and  cake — Hand  shops: 

First  hands . 

Second  hands . 

Third  hands . . 

Women,  all  classes . . 

Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops: 

Ovenmen,  mixers,  ingredientmen.  cake  decorators. 

Bench  or  machine  hands . 

Mixers’  helpers,  oven  feeders,  helpers  and  dumpers,  wra] 
and  slicer  adjusters,  doughnut-machine  operators 

Open  kettle  fryers . 

Bake-shop  helpers,  shipping-room  helpers . 

Bread  wrappers  and  slicers . 

Pies  and  pastry: 

Dough  mixers,  ovenmen . 

Fruit  cookers . 

Dough  cutters . 

Bake-shop  helpers . 

Machine  girls . . 

W rapper  girls . 

Hebrew  bakeries: 

First  hands . 

Second  hands . 

Cake  bakers . 

Cake  bakers’  helpers . 

Bohemian  shops: 

First  hands . 

Second  hands . !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!’’"' 

Crackers  and  cookies: 

Mixers,  ovenmen,  peelers,  cracker  ovenmen. 

Machinemen . 

Rollers . 

Cake-oven  helpers,  mixers’  helpers 

Bake-shop  helpers . . 

All  women  helpers . 


Columbus,  Ohio 

Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

Working  foremen . 

Mixers . 

Oven  feeders . 

Checkers,  bench  and  machinemen 

Wrappers  (set-up) . 

Stockmen . 

Helpers,  pan  greasers,  etc . 

Flour  blenders . 

Wrapping  helpers . 
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Columbus,  Ohio— Continued 

Bread  and  cake— Machine  shops— Continued 
Agreement  B : 

Foremen:  $1,250 

Bread  department  1.200 

Wrapping  department  .  1.080 

Mixers .  1.080 

Ovenmen .  1.000 

Sefand  moldtr  Terators  and  bun-machine  oper-  ^ 

ators .  .980 

Machine  operators,  set-up .  980 

Benchmen .  . .  ,  -880 

Wrapping-machine  helpers,  packers .  ggo 

Oven  helpers  .  .880 

Bake-shop  helpers .  .880 

Extra  helpers . 

Agreement  C:  1.080 

Mixers,  ovenmen. .  .  1.000 

Oven  feeders  and  dumpers .  980 

Bench  and  machine  operators . '  "  ’  '  I  980 

Bake-shop  helpers,  bread  rackers,  packers . 880 

Flour  blenders .  780 

Women  wrappers . 

Agreement  D:  • 

Bread  department:  i  070 

Mixers,  oven  operators.....  „ninarfpra  '  970 

Mixers’ helpers,  oven  loaders  and  unloaders .  (JT(J 

Divider  operators  and  molder  operators .  82o 

Pan  rack  washers . 

Roll  department:  1.070 

Mixers,  oven  operators  . ....  •  970 

Machinemen  and  ingredient  scalers^ .  <370 

.  920 

.870 

.870 


Wrapping-machine  operators,  set-up . . .  • •  ■  •  • 

Branch  loaders  and  shippers,  ingredient  scalers  . 

Hand  icers'and  wrappers,  pan  washers  and  greasers 


Cake  department: 

Mixers . 

Ovenmen . 

Decorators . . . 

Machinemen,  depositors . 

Cooky-machine  operators 

^ndTcerstnd  wrappers,  pan  washers  and  greasers 
Shipping  department: 

WraDPing-machine  operators,  set-up. 
Wrapping-machine  helpers,  packers  and  shippe 

Order  fillers . 

Warehouse  department: 

Stock-room  and  receiving  clerks . 

Freight  handlers  and  flour  dumpers . 

Agreement  E: 

Mixers,  ovenmen .  . . . . 

Oven  helpers,  feeders  and  dumpers . 

Dividers,  molders,  head  wrappers . 

Mixers’  helpers.  •  •  . 

Wrapping-machine  helpers.  •  ;  *  '  ' . 

Molders’  helpers,  pan  greasers,  bread  rackers 

Flour  blenders . 

Agreement  F:  . 

Mixers . 

Dividers6 tray  oven-feeders  and  dumpers,  doughnut- 

machine  operators,  icing  mixers.  .  . .  v- 

Bench  hands,  tunnel-oven  feeders  and  dumpers,  ship¬ 
pers,  molders  and  depositors . 

Helpem,0psmners,  pan  setters,  pan  greasers,  blenders, 

packers . 

Pie  and  pastry: 

Oven  ingredient  scalers  and  coopers  . 

Roller  fillers,  toppers,  trimmers . 

Crackers  and  cookies: 

Head  mixers  . . . 

Ovenmen,  pan  pullers. ....... 

Machine  operators,  dough  mixers . 


1.070 

1.070 

.970 

.970 

.870 

.820 

.770 

.970 

.870 

.770 

.870 

.850 

1.080 

1.000 

.980 

.980 

.880 

.880 

.880 

.  955 
.930 

.880 

.830 
.780 

730 

.770 
.770 

.955 
.930 
.880 


40 

$1  100 

40 

40 

1  050 

40 

40 

.875 

40 

40 

.850 

40 

40 

.700 

40 

40 

.800 

40 

40 

.750 

40 

40 

.700 

40 

40 

.700 

40 

40 

.675 

40 

40 

.650 

40 

40 

.625 

40 

40 

.900 

40 

40 

.800 

40 

40 

.800 

40 

40 

750 

40 

40 

700 

40 

40 

.700 

40 

40 

.650 

40 

40 

.900 

40 

40 

.820 

40 

40 

.800 

40 

40 

40 

.900 

40 

40 

.850 

40 

40 

.750 

40 

40 

.700 

40 

40 

.700 

40 

40 

.900 

40 

40 

.850 

40 

40 

.850 

40 

40 

.800 

40 

40 

.750 

40 

40 

40 

800 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 
40  j 

40  I 

40  i 
40 

40 

40 

40 

40 
40 
40  ] 


845 

.795 

.795 

.745 

.700 

670 

.630 

.925 

.875 

.860 

.810 

.760 

.720 

.650 


.925 

.875 

.860 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 
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Table  9.- — Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
in  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  1945 — Continued 


City  and  classification 

July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate  per 
hour 

Hours 
per  week 

Rate  per 
hour 

Hours 
per  week 

Columbus,  Ohio — Continued 

rackers  and  cookies — Continued 

Receiving  clerks,  machine  feeders,  band-oven  tenders 

$0,830 

40 

$0,810 

40 

Dough-break  roll  feeders,  mixers’  helpers . 

.780 

40 

.760 

40 

Ingredient  scalers,  stockmen . 

.730 

40 

.720 

40 

Ingredient  scalers,  (women),  packers,  feeders,  dumpers, 

cleaners . 

.680 

40 

.650 

40 

Men  helpers,  first  30  days . 

.680 

40 

.650 

40 

Pull  and  catch  pans,  men  helpers,  first  30  days . 

.630 

40 

.630 

40 

Scrap  pickers,  packers,  tray  and  carton  sealers,  box  formers, 

machine  tenders,  wrappers . 

.580 

40 

.580 

40 

Stitchers,  packers,  magazine  feeders . 

.  550 

40 

.530 

40 

Women  helpers,  first  30  days . 

.500 

40 

.480 

40 

Dallas,  Texas 

ead  and  cake — Machine  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

Working  foremen . 

1.200 

40 

1.040 

40 

MixeJs . 

1.100 

40 

.940 

40 

Cake  depositors,  molders,  dividers,  twisters,  benchmen, 

wrapping-or  slicing-machine  operators . 

1.000 

40 

.830 

40 

Foreladies . 

.800 

40 

.650 

40 

Packers,  helpers . 

.750 

40 

.610 

40 

Beginners: 

First  6  months . 

.550 

40 

.500 

40 

7-12  months . 

.600 

40 

.550 

40 

After  1  year . 

.700 

40 

.600 

40 

Agreement  B: 

Bread  department: 

Foremen . 

1 . 150 

45 

1.100 

45 

Mixers . 

1.050 

45 

.920 

45 

Machine  operators . 

.920 

45 

.880 

45 

Slicing  operators . 

.920 

45 

.810 

45 

Slicing-machine  feeders,  helpers . 

660 

45 

630 

45 

Helpers  (first  6  months) . 

630 

45 

.630 

45 

Cake  department: 

Foremen . 

1.060 

45 

1.020 

45 

Bench,  oven  and  machine  operators . 

.890 

45 

.850 

45 

Foreladies . 

.700 

45 

.700 

45 

Cake  decorators,  wrapping-machine  operators 

.650 

45 

.650 

46 

Helpers . 

.630 

45 

.600 

45 

leers: 

First  3  months . 

.500 

45 

.500 

45 

After  3  months . 

.550 

45 

.550 

45 

Agreement  C: 

Bread  department: 

Foremen . 

1.200 

40 

1.040 

40 

Mixers,  spongers,  ovenmen . 

1.100 

40 

.940 

40 

Dispensing  checkers,  benchmen,  molders,  twisters, 
pan-rackers.  dividers,  oven  dumpers  or  loaders, 

slicing  and  wrapping-machine  operators . 

1.000 

40 

.830 

40 

Dispensing  and  stock-room  workers,  helpers . 

.750 

40 

.640 

40 

Cake  department: 

Foremen . 

1.200 

40 

1.040 

40 

Batter  and  icing  mixers . 

1.100 

40 

.940 

40 

Ovenmen . 

1.080 

40 

.920 

40 

Bench  hands,  ingredient  scalers . 

1.000 

40 

.830 

40 

Shipping  clerks . 

1.000 

40 

.825 

40 

Foreladies . 

800 

40 

.650 

40 

Pan  greasers,  cake  dumpers,  helpers  (first  6  months) 

.750 

40 

610 

40 

Women  helpers: 

First  3  months . 

.550 

40 

500 

40 

4-6  months . 

.600 

40 

.550 

40 

After  1  year . 

700 

40 

.600 

40 

Agreement  D: 

Working  foremen . 

1.200 

40 

1.040 

40 

Mixers . 

1.100 

40 

.940 

40 

Ovenmen . 

1.080 

40 

.920 

40 

Benchmen,  twisters,  dividers,  oven  dumpers  or  loaders, 

head  checkers,  second  bakers . 

Agreement  E: 

1.000 

40 

.830 

40 

Mixers... 

1.100 

40 

.940 

40 

Ovenmen . 

Ingredient  scalers,  second  ovenmen,  shipping-room 

1.080 

40  ! 

.920 

40 

clerk 

1  000 

40  I 

.830 

40 

Miscellaneous  male  employees . 

.760 

40  | 

.700 

40 
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Table  9. —  Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
in  selected  cities,  July  1,1946  and  July  1,  1945— Continued 


City  and  classification 


Dallas,  Texas — Continued 


Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops — Continued 
Agreement  E — Continued 

Finishers  and  wrappers,  women: 

First  6  months . 

7-12  months . . 

After  1  year . 


July  1, 

1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate  per 
hour 

Hours 
per  week 

Rate  per 
hour 

Hours 
per  week 

1  $0,550 

40 

$0,500 

40 

.600 

40 

.550 

40 

.700 

40 

.600 

40 

molders,  machinemen, 


Davenport,  Iowa 

(See  Rock  Island  (Ill.)  District) 

•  Dayton,  Ohio 

Bread  and  cake — Semimachine  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

Mixers,  ovenmen . 

Oven  feeders  and  dumpers, 

dividers . . 

Benchmen . . . . . . 

Doughnut-machine  operators . 

Mixers’  helpers . 

Set-up  men . .  . . •  •  •  • :  •  . 

Wrapping-machine  helpers,  other  helpers . 

Agreement  B : 

Mixers,  ovenmen . 

Benchmen . 

Doughnut-machine  operators . 

Mixers’  helpers . 

Head  wrappers . 

Pan  greasers  and  setters . 

Wrappers  and  packers . 

Women  icers,  packers,  wrappers . 

Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops. 

Mixers,  ovenmen . 

Oven  feeders  and  dumpers,  molders,  dividers. 

Benchmen . 

Doughnut-machine  operators . 

Mixers’  helpers . 

Set-up  men . 

Head  shippers . 

Flour  blenders . •  . . ■■■■■  ■  •  • . 

Wrapping-machine  helpers,  other  helpers, 

rackers . . 

Scalers,  wheel  girls . 

Women  icers,  packers,  wrappers . 

Crackers  and  cookies: 

Machine  captains . 

Mixers . 

Handlers,  shippers . 

Packers,  wrappers . 


packers, 


1.115 

40 

.945 

44 

1.065 

40 

.895 

44 

1.065 

40 

.870 

44 

1.025 

40 

.855 

44 

1.015 

40 

.845 

44 

1.000 

40 

.830 

44 

.900 

40 

.750 

44 

1.115 

40 

.830 

44 

1.065 

40 

.780 

44 

1.025 

40 

740 

44 

1.015 

40 

.730 

44 

1.000 

40 

.680 

44 

.950 

40 

.640 

44 

.900 

40 

.620 

44 

.730 

40 

.580 

44 

1.115 

40 

.945 

40 

1.065 

40 

.895 

40 

1.065 

40 

.870 

40 

1.025 

40 

.855 

40 

1.015 

40 

.845 

40 

1.000 

40 

.830 

40 

40 

.995 

40 

.815 

40 

.900 

40 

.750 

40 

.800 

40 

.725 

40 

.730 

40 

.580 

40 

.960 

40 

.790 

40 

.940 

40 

.790 

40 

.890 

40 

.740 

40 

.760 

40 

.670 

40 

Denver,  Colo. 

Bread  and  cake — Hand  shops: 

Foremen . 

Dough  mixers,  ovenmen . 

Bench  hands . 

Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops: 

Foremen . 

Dough  mixers,  spongers,  ovenmen . 

Bench  hands . 

Hebrew  shops: 

Foremen . 

Ovenmen . 

Bench  hands . . 

Crackers  and  cookies: 

Agreement  A: 

Machine  captains . .  ■  • 

Head  sponge  and  sweet  mixers,  peelers 

Bakers . 

Mixers,  rollermen,  drawmen . 

Mixers’ helpers,  stackers 
General  helpers,  male: 

First  3  months . 

4-6  months . 


1.260 
1 . 170 
1.120 


48 

48 

48 


1.140 

1.010 

.950 


48 

48 

48 


1.260 

1.170 

1.120 


40  1110 
40  1.010 
40  .950 


40 

40 

40 


1.260 

1.170 

1.120 


40  I  1.140 
40  1.010 
40  .950 


40 

M 

40 


.975 

925 

.895 

.875 

.780 


40  .925 
40  i  .875 
40  .845 
40  .825 
40  730 


40 

40 

M 

40 

40 


.635  I  40  i  .585 

.665  40  I  .615 


40 

40 
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Table  9. —  Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
m  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  1945— Continued 


City  and  classification 

July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate  pi 

r  Hours 

Rate  pe 

r  Hours 

hour 

per  wee 

k  hour 

per  week 

Denver,  Colo. — Continued 

Crackers  and  cookies — Continued 

Agreement  A — Continued 

General  helpers,  male — Continued 

7-9  months . 

40 

10-12  months . 

13-15  months . 

7^5 

40 

40 

After  15  months .  . 

Packing  and  icing  department: 

40 

Icing  mixers . 

,  A 

40 

40 

W  raoping  machine  set-up  men.. 

.825 

•  82  o 

Floormen . 

•  77  o 

Women  employees: 

40 

Sponge  packers . 

.625 

40 

Bundlers,  machine  operators,  “6”  formers  anc 

stitchers,  sweet  icing  packers,  graham  packers 
General  helpers: 

.600 

40 

.550 

40 

First  3  months . 

40 

4-6  months . 

7-9  months . 

40 

10-12  months . 

.510 

40 

After  1  year . 

.  540 
.550 

40 

Agreement  B: 

40 

Baking  department: 

Machinemen,  sponge 

1.090 

1.070 

1.040 

40 

Machinemen,  sweet 

Peelers,  ovenmen,  sponge  reliefmen 

40 

40 

Sponge  and  sweet  head  mixers,  ovenmen,  sweet 

.  y 

sponge  reliefmen . 

1.020 

.925 

40 

Dough  mixers,  rollermen.  . 

Dough  feeders . 

.815 
.  7S0 

40 

Mixers’  helDers.  .  . 

40 

40 

Sponge  ovenmen's  helpers. . 

.870 

40 

Pan  greasers . 

.  770 
.745 

40 

Icing  room: 

40 

Machinemen:  jelly,  cream,  and  icing  mixers 

Jelly  cream,  and  icing  mixers'  helpers,  marshmal- 

.970 

40 

.875 

40 

low  men . 

.745 

40 

Packing  department: 

Wrapping  and  labeling-maehinemen 

.990 

.910 

.840 

40 

Paper-cutting  machine  operators.  .  . 

Wrapping  and  labeiing-macnine  helpers 

40 

.745 

40 

oupply  department: 

40 

Lardmen . 

40 

Stock  clerks . 

.815 

.780 

General  helpers,  women: 

40 

40 

First  month.  .  .  . 

40 

2-3  months . 

.  500 
.500 

4-6  months . 

40 

7-9  months . 

.525 

40 

10-12  months . 

.  550 

40 

After  1  year . 

.575 

40 

General  helpers,  men: 

.  600 

40 

First  month . 

40 

2-3  months . 

.600 

4-6  months . 

.  625 
.650 
.675 
.700 

40 

7-9  months . 

40 

10-12  months . 

40 

After  1  year . 

40 

.725 

40 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

read  and  cake — Hand  shops: 

First  hands . 

Second  hands. . . 

1.042 

48 

.938 

48 

Third  hands. .  .  . 

.938 

48 

.833 

48 

read  and  cake — Machine  shops: 

.  844 

48 

.740 

48 

Agreement  A: 

Working  foremen .  .  . 

1.250 

1.150 

1.050 

40 

40 

40 

1.000 

.900 

.800 

Dough  mixers,  ovenmen,  pan  setters,  pan  dumpers 
Benehmen,  machinemen,  shipping  clerks 

Helpers: 

40 

40 

40 

First  year . 

After  1  year . 

.780 

.900 

40 

40 

.600 

.650 

40 

40 

746583°— 48— 5 
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Table  9. — Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
in  selected  cities,  July  1,1946  and  July  1,  1945— Continued 


City  and  classification 


Rate  per 
hour 


Des  Moines,  Iowa — Continued 


July  1,  1946 


Hours 
per  week 


Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops — Continued 
Agreement  B : 

Working  foremen . 

Mixers,  scalers,  ovenmen . 

Benchmen: 

First  6  months . 

Second  6  months . 

After  1  year . .  . . 

Shipping  clerks,  carton  assemblers . 

Helpers: 

First  6  months . 

Second  6  months . 

After  1  year . 

Women  employees: 

Foreladies . • . , . , . v _ _ 

Cake  wrappers,  packers,  carton  makers,  icers, 
packers  of  doughnuts  and  bread  on  conveyor 
line: 

First  6  months . 

7-12  months . 

After  1  year . 

Crackers  and  cookies: 

Mixing  and  baking  department: 

Head  mixers . 

Machinemen . 

Mixers’  helpers . 

Reliefmen,  peelers . 

Bakers . 

Drawmen . 

Rollermen . 

Stackers . 

Pan  passers,  floormen . 

Packing  department: 

Machinemen . 

Floormen . •  . . 

Sponge  packers,  stock  boys . •  ■  •  ■  •  •  •  ■  ■  ■  •  ■ 

Machine  feeders,  sample  room  attendants,  bundlers 

carton  f  ormers . 

Women  helpers: 

First  30  days . 

After  30  days . 

Shipping  and  receiving  department: 

Order  clerks . 

Helpers . . . 


$1,240 

1.140 


Detroit,  Mich. 


Bread  and  cake— Machine  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

Di'vfdermen,  benchmen,  bun  panners,  ovenmen. 


1.040 

1.090 

1.140 

1.040 


.775 

.825 

.875 


.925 


.745 

.770 

.805 


1.115 

1.055 

1.020 

1.005 

.985 

.950 

.925 

.880 

.870 


Rate  per 
hour 


.850 

.800 

.725 


.675 


.600 

.650 


.950 

.850 


Ovenfeeders,  dumpers,  dividers,  twisters,  bread  rackers 
stockmen,  flour  blenders,  shipping  clerks . 


Slflppingaolerks’  helpers,  bread  wrapper^  pan  cleaners 
setters,  rackers  and  greasers,  laborers.  . 

Cake  wrappers,  dumpers,  packers,  panners  and  icers .  . . 
Agreement  B: 

BtaSSTSSE:  •  dividers;  •  molders,  mixers’'  helpers 
benchmen,  oven  feeders,  dumpers.  .  .  ■  .  •  ■  ■  __ 

Molders’  helpers,  pan  rackers  and  setters,  greasers 

checkers,  wrapping-room  set-up  men . 

Bread  wrappers,  packers . 

Stockroom  men . 

Women  employees: 

Bun  panners . 

Wrappers . . . 

Agreement  C: 

Bread  and  roll  mixers . 

Ovenmen,  cake  mixers . 

Icing  and  filling  cookers . . . 

Doughnut  fryers . .;••••■  •  ,  " - 

Ingredient  scalers,  receiving  stockmen . 


1.050 

1.020 

.995 


.970 

.950 


.920 

.770 


1.130 


1.030 


.980 

.930 

.880 


.780 

.750 


1.190 

1.170 

1.170 

1.140 

1.140 


40 

40 


July  1,  1945 


Hours 
per  week 


$1,015 
.915 


40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 


40 


40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 


40 


40 

40 


40 

40 


40 

40 

40 


40 

40 


40 

40 


-.815 

.865 

.915 

.800 


.550 

.600 

.650 


.700 


.550 

.575 

.610 


1.015 

.955 

.920 

.905 

.885 

.850 

.825 

.780 

.770 


.750 

.700 

.625 


.575 


.500 

.550 


.850 

.750 


1.000 

.970 

.945 


.920 

.900 


.870 

.720 


40  1.030 


40 


.930 


40 

40 

40 


.880 

.830 

.780 


40 

40 


.680 

.650 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


1.030 

1.030 

.980 

.950 

.980 


40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 


40 


40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 


40 


40 

40 


40 

40 


40 

40 

40 


40 

40 


40 

40 


40 

40 


40 

40 

40 


40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 
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Table  9. — Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
in  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  1945— Continued 


City  and  classification 


Detroit,  Mich. — Continued 


■ead  and  cake — Machine  shops — Continued 
Agreement  C — Continued 

Pie  crust  mixers . 

Bread- wrapping  machine  operators.  ] 
Bakers: 

All  around  henchmen . 

Expert  henchmen . ’ 

Divider  operators,  cake  depositors 

Bread  oven  loaders,  stockmen . 

Shipping  room  servicemen . ’  ’  '  ' 

Machine  operators,  not  otherwise  specified 
Bread  panners . 


rackers,  bakers  helpers . 

Decorators,  finishing . j 

Bread  packers,  women . . 

Panners,  order  helpers: 

Starting . 

After  1  month . ”  . . 

After  3  months . 

After  6  months . 

Agreement  D: 

Bread  department: 

Oven  leaders,  baker  leaders,  specialty  baker  lea 

Bread  and  roll  mixers . 

Bakers . 

Scalers,  leaders . 

Ovenmen  No.  1 . 

Scalers,  blenders,  molders . 

Ovenmen  No.  2 . !!!....! 

Bench  helpers . 

General  utilitymen . 

Panners,  women . 

Cake  and  sweet-goods  department: 

Decorators . 

Bakers,  leaders . 

Mixers . 

Icing  leaders . 

Bakers . ” 

leers,  benchmen . 

Depositors . 

leers’  helpers,  mixers’  helpers,  depositors’  helpers  i 
Women  employees: 

Decorators,  leaders . 

leers,  leaders . 

Finishing,  general-utility . 

Muffin  girls,  decorators’  helpers . 

leers,  helpers . 

Agreement  E: 

Dough  mixers,  oven  operators . 

Icing  mixers . 

Ingredient  scalers,  depositor  operators,  doughnut- 

machine  operators . 

Checkers . 

Packers . !!!!!!!!!.*! 

Miscellaneous  helpers,  men: 

Starting  rate . 

After  6  months . 

Women  helpers: 

Starting  rate . 

After  6  months . 

Agreement  F: 

Bread  department: 

Mixers,  oven  operators . 

Blenders,  scalers,  dividers,  molders,  mixers’  helpers, 

benchmen,  oven  feeders,  dumpers . 

Molders’  helpers,  pan  rackers,  greasers,  wrapping 

room  set-up  men,  checkers . 

Bread  rackers,  machine  wrappers,  packers . 

Stockroom  men . 

Women  employees: 

Bun  panners . 

Wrappers . *  *  *  *  ‘‘ .  [ 

Cake  and  sweet-goods  department: 

Dough  mixers,  ovenmen,  icing  mixers . 

Depositor  operators . 


July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Hate  pt 
hour 

r  Hours 
per  wee 

Rate  pe 
<  hour 

r  Hours 
per  weel 

$1,110 

40 

$0,930 

40 

1.090 

40 

.950 

40 

1.090 

40 

.980 

40 

1.140 

40 

1.030 

40 

1.090 

40 

.950 

40 

1.090 

40 

.930 

40 

1.070 

40 

.930 

40 

1.040 

40 

.930 

40 

1.020 

40 

.930 

40 

.990 

40 

.880 

40 

.870 

40 

.780 

40 

.830 

40 

.680 

40 

.630 

40 

.580 

40 

.680 

40 

.630 

40 

.730 

40 

.680 

40 

.830 

40 

.750 

40 

1.305 

40 

1.135 

40 

1.290 

40 

1.120 

40 

1.255 

40 

1.085 

40 

1 . 220 

40 

1.060 

40 

1.255 

40 

1.040 

40 

1.170 

40 

1.010 

40 

1.200 

40 

.990 

40 

1.095 

40 

.940 

40 

1.035 

40 

.885 

40 

.835 

40 

.700 

40 

1.315 

40 

1.140 

40 

1.305 

40 

1.135 

40 

1.290 

40 

1.120 

40 

1.255 

40 

1.090 

40 

1.255 

40 

1.085 

40 

1.205 

40 

1.040 

40 

1.170 

40 

1.010 

40 

1.095 

40 

.940 

40 

.920 

40 

.780 

40 

.885 

40 

.750 

40 

.865 

40 

.730 

40 

.870 

40 

.730 

40 

.835 

40 

.700 

40 

1.200 

40 

1.030 

40 

1.200 

40 

.930 

40 

1.100 

40 

.930 

40 

1.050 

40 

.870 

40 

1.000 

40 

.870 

40 

.890 

40 

.760 

40 

.940 

40 

.810 

40 

.730 

40 

.550 

40 

.780 

40 

.650 

40 

1.130 

40 

1.030 

40 

1.030 

40 

.930 

40 

.980 

40 

.880 

40 

.930 

40 

.830 

40 

.880 

40 

.780 

40 

.780 

40 

.680 

40 

.750 

40 

.650 

40 

1.200 

40 

1.030 

40 

1.100 

40 

1.030 

40 
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Table  9. — Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
in  selected  cities,  July  1,1946  and  July  1,  1945— Continued 


City  and  classification 


July  1,  1946 


Rate  per 
hour 


Hours 
per  week 


Detroit,  Mich. — Continued 


Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops — Continued 

Agreement  F — Continued  _  , 

Cake  and  sweet-goods  department — Continued 

Mixers’  helpers,  oven  helpers  and  dumpers,  deposi 
tors’  helpers,  wrapping-machine  set-up  men 

Icing-machine  operators . 

Packers . 

Pan  greasers . 

Cake  cutters . 

Stockmen . 

Miscellaneous  helpers . •  •  • . 

leers,  wrappers  and  other  women  helpers . 

Agreement  G: 

Cake  only: 

Cake  and  icing  mixers,  oven  operators . 

Depositors . 

Biscuit  icing  mixer . . • ; . ;  ■  • 

Ingredient  scalers,  doughnut-machine  operators, 

Wrapping-machine  set-up  men . 

Checkers . 

Helpers,  men . 

Bake-shop  helpers . 

Agreement  H: 

Mixers,  oven  operators . -  . . i ' ' '  ' 

Blenders,  scalers,  dividers,  molders,  mixers  helpers, 

henchmen,  oven  feeders,  dumpers .  . 

Molders,  helpers,  pan  rackers,  greasers,  wrapping-room 

set-up  men,  checkers . 

Machine  wrappers,  packers . 

Stockroom  men . 

Women  employees: 

Bun  panners . 

Bun  wrappers . 

Agreement  I: 

Mixers,  oven  operators . 

Benchmen,  sweet  goods. ......... - ■  ■. . ■  ■ 

Moldermen,  dividermen,  doughnut-machine  operators. 

Oven  feeders . 

Wrapping-machine  set-up  men,  pan  greasers . 

Bread  rackers . 

Stockroom  men . 

leers,  wrappers,  sweet  goods . 

Agreement  J : 

Mixers,  ovenmen . .  . . ............ 

Blenders,  scalers,  dividers,  molders,  mixers  helpers, 
benchmen,  oven  feeders,  dumpers 
Checkers,  molders’  helpers,  pan 
wrapping-room  set-up  men  .  . 

Bread  rackers,  machine  wrappers .  . 

Stockroom  men . 

Agreement  K: 

Mixers,  oven  operators . . . 

Blenders,  scalers,  dividers,  molders,  mixers  helpers, 

benchmen,  oven  feeders,  dumpers .  . 

Molders’  helpers,  pan  rackers,  greasers,  wrapping  room 
set-up  men,  checkers 
Bread  rackers,  machine  wrappers 

Bun  wrappers . 

Agreement  L: 

Dough  mixers . 

Oven  operators,  benchmen . 


$1,050 

1.050 

1.000 

.980 


rackers,  greasers 


positors,  dividers . 

Pan  greasers . 

Dumpers . 

Rackers,  icers  and  wrappers,  women 
Agreement  M:  • 

Bread  department: 

Mixers,  ovenmen . 

Benchmen . 

Flour  blenders, 
divider  and 
dumpers ... 


Rate  per 
hour 


ingredientmen,  mixers  nel] 
moldermen,  oven  feeders 


July  1,  1945 


Hours 
per  week 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


$0,880 

.850 

.870 

.880 

.850 


.950 

40 

.810 

.940 

40 

.810 

.780 

40 

.650 

1.200 

40 

.980 

1.100 

40 

.980 

1.100 

40 

.930 

1.100 

40 

.860 

1.050 

40 

.860 

1.050 

40 

.940 

40 

.810 

.780 

40 

.650 

1.130 

40 

1.030 

1.030 

40 

.930 

.980 

40 

.880 

.930 

40 

.830 

.880 

40 

.780 

.780 

40 

.680 

.750 

40 

.650 

1.130 

40 

1.020 

1.080 

40 

.980 

1.030 

40 

.930 

1.030 

40 

.920 

.980 

40 

.880 

.930 

40 

.830 

.880 

40 

.780 

.750 

40 

.650 

1.130 

40 

1.030 

1.030 

40 

.930 

.980 

40 

.880 

.930 

40 

.830 

.880 

40 

.780 

1.130 

40 

1.030 

1.030 

40 

.930 

.980 

40 

.880 

.930 

40 

.830 

.750 

40 

.650 

1.130 

40 

1.030 

1.080 

40 

.980 

1.030 

40 

.930 

.980 

40 

.880 

.780 

40 

.680 

.750 

40 

.650 

1.130 

40 

1.030 

1.080 

40 

.980 

1.030 

40 

.930 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 


40 


40 


40 

40 

40 


40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

10 

40 

40 


40 


40 


40 

40 

40 


40 


40 


40 

40 

40 


40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 


40 
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Table  9. —  Union  scales  oj  wages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
in  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  1945 — Continued 


City  and  classification 

July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate  per 
hour 

Hours 
per  week 

Rate  per 
hour 

Hours 
per  week 

Detroit,  Mich. — Continued 

Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops — Continued 

Agreement  M — Continued 

Bread  department — Continued 

Pan  rackers,  greasers,  wrapping-machine  set-up 

men . 

$0,980 

40 

$0,880 

40 

Bread  wrappers . 

.930 

40 

.830 

40 

Cake  and  sweet  goods  department: 

Ovenmen . 

1.080 

40 

.980 

40 

Icing  mixers,  cookers,  scalers,  depositors,  doughnut- 

machine  operators . 

1.030 

40 

.930 

40 

Pan  greasers,  checkers . 

.980 

40 

.880 

40 

Packers,  miscellaneous . 

.930 

40 

.830 

40 

Decorators . 

.850 

40 

.750 

40 

Oven  helpers  and  dumpers . 

.780 

40 

.680 

40 

leers,  wrappers . 

.750 

40 

.650 

40 

Cake  wrappers . 

.750 

40 

.650 

40 

Pie  and  pastry: 

Agreement  A: 

Cookers,  piemen . 

1.200 

40 

.930 

40 

Mixers . 

1.100 

40 

.930 

40 

Pie  peelers . 

1.050 

40 

.880 

40 

General  miscellaneous  helpers . 

.940 

40 

.780 

40 

Shop  helpers,  men . 

.890 

40 

.730 

40 

Women  helpers: 

First  6  months . 

.730 

40 

.630 

40 

After  6  months . 

.780 

40 

.660 

40 

Agreement  B: 

Pie  bakers,  sweet  goods  dough  mixers . 

1.200 

40 

.980 

40 

Icing  mixers . 

1.100 

40 

.930 

40 

Pie  dough  mixers . 

1.100 

40 

.860 

40 

Wrapping-machine  set-up  men . 

1.050 

40 

.860 

40 

Pie  peelers . 

Checkers . 

1.050 

1.050 

40 

40 

.930 

40 

Receiving  and  stockroom  men . 

.950 

40 

.860 

40 

Men  helpers . 

Women  helpers: 

.940 

40 

.810 

40 

First  3  months . 

.730 

40 

.550 

40 

4-6  months . 

.730 

40 

.600 

40 

After  6  months . 

.780 

40 

.650 

40 

Hebrew  shops: 

First  hands  (1  oven),  cake  bakers . 

1.630 

45 

1.511 

45 

First  hands  (2  ovens) . 

1.667 

45 

1.556 

45 

Second  hands . 

1.574 

45 

1.444 

45 

Polish  shops: 

First  hands  handling  2  ovens  or  mixing  dough . 

1.550 

40 

1.363 

40 

First  hands,  (1  oven) . 

1 . 500 

40 

1.313 

40 

Second  hands . 

1.330 

40 

1.146 

40 

Partial  dough  mixers . 

1.405 

40 

1.221 

40 

Crackers  and  cookies: 

Agreement  A: 

Baking  department: 

Machine  captains . 

1.130 

40 

1.030 

40 

Peelers . 

1.100 

40 

1.000 

40 

Sponge  or  sweet  mixers . 

1.070 

40 

.970 

40 

Sponge  bakers . 

1.030 

40 

.930 

40 

Sponge  rollermen,  sweet-oven  men,  oven  firemen .  . 

1.020 

40 

.920 

40 

Sponge  drawmen,  assemblymen . 

1.000 

40 

.900 

40 

Flour  dumpers . 

.950 

40 

.850 

40 

Ritz  mixers . 

.940 

40 

.840 

40 

Ritz  rollermen,  stackers,  pan  cleaners  and  feeders, 

mixers’  helpers . 

.900 

40 

.800 

40 

Icing  department: 

Working  assistant  foremen . 

1.150 

40 

1.050 

40 

Head  mixers . 

1.100 

40 

1.000 

40 

Machine  operators . 

.750 

40r 

.650 

40 

Icing  packers . 

.730 

40 

.630 

40 

Other  helpers . 

.720 

40 

.620 

40 

Packing  department: 

Working  supervisors . 

1.000 

40 

.900 

40 

Foreladies . 

.930 

40 

.830 

40 

Machine  set-up  men . 

.900 

40 

.800 

40 

Floormen,  assistant  foreladies . 

.850 

40 

.750 

40 

Working  supervisors,  women . 

.800 

40 

.700 

40 

Sponge  packers . 

Head  carton  formers,  machine  operators . 

.760 

40 

.660 

40 

.750 

40 

.650 

40 
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Table  9. — Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
in  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  1945  Continued 


July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

City  and  classification  • 

late  per 
hour  p 

Hours  I 
er  week 

late  per 
hour 

Hours 
ter  week 

Detroit,  Mich. — Continued 

Crackers  and  cookies — Continued 

Agreement  A — Continued 

Packing  department — Continued 

Sweet  packers,  hand  carton  formers,  ‘Q  formers 
and  stitchers,  weighers  and  sealers,  hand  bund- 
lers,  cripple-packers,  filling-machine  operators, 
weighers,  staplers,  weight  clerks,  sample  room 

$0,740 

40 

$0,640 

40 

Agreement  B: 

1.100 

40 

1.000 

40 

Women  employees: 

.600 

40 

.550 

40 

.650 

40 

.600 

40 

.700 

40 

.650 

40 

Agreement  C: 

1.290 

40 

1.120 

40 

1.255 

40 

1.085 

40 

1.170 

40 

1.010 

40 

Women  employees: 

.880 

40 

.750 

40 

.835 

40 

.700 

40 

.815 

40 

.680 

40 

Agreement  D: 

Men  employees: 

.970 

40 

700 

40 

Women  employees: 

.630 

40 

.580 

40 

.700 

40 

.630 

40 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Bread  and  cake — Hand  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

1.150 

48 

1.014 

48 

1.045 

48 

.909 

48 

48 

.873 

48 

.736 

Agreement  B: 

1.082 

48 

.945 

48 

.977 

48 

.  841 

48 

.932 

48 

.795 

Helpers: 

.650 

48 

.514 

48 

.695 

48 

.  559 

48 

48 

.768 

48 

.632 

.805 

48 

.668 

48 

Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops: 

1.205 

40 

1.055 

40 

1.090 

40 

.940 

.890 

1.040 

40 

40 

40 

.975 

40 

.825 

.975 

40 

.793 

40 

40 

40 

.940 

40 

.790 

.910 

40 

.760 

.860 

40 

.750 

40 

40 

.810 

40 

.660 

Helpers: 

.730 

40 

.630 

40 

.780 

40 

.710 

.860 

40 

.750 

Hand,  wrappers  and  packers: 

.680 

40 

.530 

40 

40 

.  590 

.698 

40 

.  548 

Shipping  department: 

1.150 

40 

.940 

40 

1.000 

40 

.850 

Shipping  clerks: 

.780 

40 

.630 

40 

.860 

40 

.710 

.910 

40 

.760 

Pie  and  pastry: 

1.000 

40 

.750 

40 

Women  employees: 

.550 

40 

.400 

40 

.625 

40 

.  475 
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Table  9. —  Lniort  scales  of  ivages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
in  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  1945 — Continued 


City  and  classification 


Duluth,  Minn. — Continued 


Crackers  and  cookies: 
Men  employees: 

Foremen . 

Inexperienced. 
Experienced. .  . 
Women  employees: 

Foreladies . 

Inexperienced. 
Experienced . . . 


El  Paso,  Texas 


Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

Dough  mixers . 

Ovenmen . . '  ”  ” 

Dividers,  scalers,  machine  bread  wrappers 

Oven  helpers,  first  class . 

Molders . | 

Checkers . » . 

Oven  helpers,  second  class . 

Molders’  helpers . 

Wrapping-machine  helpers . 

Cake  wrappers  and  bench  work . 

Pan  greasers . _ 

Box  makers . 

Agreement  B: 

Dough  mixers . 

Ovenmen . 

Dividers . !!!!!!!! 

O venmen's  helpers . 

Molders . . 

Bread  rackers . 

Bread  raeker’s  helpers . ”  ’ . 

Wrapping  department: 

Wrapping-machine  operators  . 

Wrappers,  hand . ” 

Machine  wrappers’  helpers . 

Shipping  department: 

Route  checkers . 

Shipping  checkers . . 

Shipping  helpers . '  ,  '  ’ 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


July  1,  1946 


Rate  per 
hour 


$1,188 

.938 

.988 

.738 

.638 

.663 


.950 

.880 

.800 

.760 

.660 

.660 

.640 

.620 

.600 

.600 

.600 

.600 


Hours 
per  week 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


July  1,  1945 


Rate  per 
hour 


Hours 
per  week 


$1,038 

.788 

.838 

.588 

.488 

.513 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


.900 

.780 

.740 

.700 

.620 

.570 

.620 

.570 

.570 

.520 

.520 

.500 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


1.080 

1.010 

.930 

.890 

.790 

.780 

.730 

.930 

.730 

.730 

1.010 

1.010 

.730 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops: 

Foremen,  mixers,  dividermen,  head  ovenmen 

Oven  dumpers,  and  loaders . ’ 

Benchmen,  machine  wrappers,  molders 
Pan  rackers . 

Ingredientmen . "!!!!"!! ! ! !  ”  ’ . 

Bread  rackers,  hand  wrappers,  mixers’  helpers,  pan  greasers, 
general  helpers . . 


1.100 

1.000 

.950 

.900 

.850 

.850 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


.840 

.780 

.750 

.670 

.640 


40 


.620 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


Houston,  Texas 


Bread  and  cake — Hand  shops: 

Foremen . 

Dough  mixers  and  ovenmen. . 

Benchmen . 

Bread — Semimachine  shops: 

Foremen . 

Dough  mixers,  ovenmen  or  spongers 

Benchmen,  machinemen . 

Counters,  checkers.  . . 

Oven  dumpers  and  loaders . 

Wrappers . ”  ] ' 

Pan  and  bread  rackers . 

Weigh-up  men . .  j ' 


.978 

.826 

.783 


46 

46 

46 


.938 

.792 

.750 


48 

48 

48 


1.125 

.950 

.900 

.875 

.825 

.775 

.763 

.700 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


1.023 

.864 

.818 

.795 

.750 

.705 

.693 

.636 


44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
1  1 
1  I 
44 
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Table  9.— Union  scales  of  wanes  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
in  selected  cities,  July  1 ,  1946  and  July  1 ,  1945— Continued 


City  and  classification 


Rate  per 
hour 


Houston,  Texas— Continued 


-Machine  shops: 


Bread  and  cake 

Foremen . 

Dough  mixers  and  ovenmen 
Benchmen  and  machinemen. 

Counters,  checkers . 

Oven  dumpers  or  loaders. . . . 

Wrappers . 

Pan  and  bread  rackers . 

Weigh-up  men . 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


July  1,  1946 


Hours 
per  week 


$1,125 

.950 

.900 

.875 

.825 

.775 

.763 

.700 


Bread — Hand  shops: 

Foremen  and  first  hands . 

Second  hands . 

Helpers . . . 

Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

Foremen  and  first  hands . 

Second  hands . 

Helpers . 

Agreement  B: 

Bread  department: 

Dough  mixers,  oven  operators . 

Ovenmen  (rolls) . . 

Machine  and  bench  hands . . 

Foreladies . 

Helpers . 

leers  and  wrappers.  .  .  . . 

Crew  supervisors,  order  fillers . 

Service  helpers: 

Men . 

Women . 

Stockroom  helpers . 

Cake  department: 

Mixers . .  •  •  •  . . 

Bench  and  machine  hands . 

Oven  operators . 

Foreladies . 

Helpers . 

Cake  icers . 

Agreement  C: 

Bread  department: 

Oven  feeders  and  dumpers,  bench  and 

hands,  head  wrappers  and  sheers . 

Assistant  head  checkers . 

Wrappers  and  sackers . 

Bake-shop  helpers . 

Flour  dumpers . 

Cake  department: 

Head  mixers . 

Mixers . . -  •  •  . . 

Bench  hands,  oven  hands . 

Doughnut-machine  operators . 

Pan  boys  and  helpers . 

Cake  wrappers  and  icers . 

Agreement  D: 

Bread  department: 

Dough  mixers . ; . :  •  • ' 

Oven  operators,  bread  shipping  supervisors 

Machine  and  bench  hands . 

Crew  supervisors . 

Bread  machine  wrapper . 

Bread  checkers . 

Order  fillers . 

Helpers . 

Stocxroom  helpers  . . 

Cleaners  and  panroom  helpers . 

Cake  department: 

Cake  depositor  operators . 

Foreladies,  cake  decorators . 

Cake  wrappers . 

Cake  helpers . 

Cake  icers . 


machine 


1.120 

1.070 

.810 


1.120 

1.070 

.810 


1.120 

1.070 

1.070 

1.000 

.810 

.775 

.940 


.810 

.810 

.810 


1.120 

1.070 

1.070 

1.000 

.810 

.775 


.940 


.890 

.840 

.740 

.740 

.690 


1.040 

.940 

.890 

.790 

.740 

.615 


1.120 

1.070 

1.070 

1.000 

.940 

.940 

.940 

.810 

.810 

.810 


1.070 

.940 

.940 

.810 

.775 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


July  1,  1945 


Rate  per 
hour 


Hours 
per  week 


$1,071 

.905 

.857 

.833 

.786 

.738 

.726 

.667 


44 

44 

44 


44 

44 

44 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


.850 

.800 

.700 


.850 

.800 

.700 


.930 

.930 

.880 

.780 

.750 

.620 

.750 


.650 

.600 

.700 


.930 

.880 

.930 

.780 

.750 

.620 


.940 


.890 

.840 

.740 

.740 

.690 


1.040 

.940 

.890 

.790 

.740 

.615 


.930 

.930 

.880 

.750 

.900 

.830 

.750 

.750 

.700 

.650 


.900 

.780 

.880 

.750 

.620 


42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 


40 


40 


Table  9.  L  nion  scales  of  tinges  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
in  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  1945— Continued. 


July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate  pe 

r  Hours 

Rate  pe 

Hours 

hour 

per  wee 

<  hour 

per  wee] 

$1. !20 

40 

$0,930 

40 

1.070 

40 

.930 

40 

1.070 

40 

■  .880 

40 

1.070 

40 

.930 

40 

1.000 

40 

.750 

40 

.810 

40 

.650 

40 

.810 

40 

.700 

40 

1.120 

40 

.930 

40 

1.070 

40 

.930 

40 

1.070 

40 

.880 

40 

.940 

40 

.830 

40 

.810 

40 

.750 

40 

.810 

40 

.650 

40 

.810 

40 

.700 

40 

1.120 

40 

.930 

40 

1.070 

40 

.930 

40 

1.070 

40 

.880 

40 

1.000 

40 

.750 

40 

.940 

40 

.830 

40 

.810 

40 

.750 

40 

.810 

40 

.650 

40 

.810 

40 

.650 

40 

.810 

40 

.700 

40 

1.050 

40 

.930 

40 

1.000 

40 

.880 

40 

.970 

40 

.850 

40 

.875 

40 

.755 

40 

.845 

40 

.725 

40 

.970 

40 

.850 

40 

.895 

40 

.775 

40 

.890 

40 

.770 

40 

.845 

40 

.725 

40 

.620 

40 

.500 

40 

.660 

40 

.540 

40 

.700 

40 

.580 

40 

.740 

40 

.620 

40 

1.070 

40 

.850 

40 

1.070 

40 

.800 

40 

1.000 

40 

.780 

40 

.810 

40 

.620 

40 

.950 

40 

.900 

40 

.850 

40 

.800 

40 

.750 

40 

.700 

40 

.650 

40 

1.413 

40 

1.222 

40 

1.297 

40 

1.211  . 

40 

1.214 

40 

1 . 050 

40 

.875 

40 

.675 

40 

.850 

40 

.650 

40 

.750 

40 

.575 

40 

.675 

40 

.500 

40 

City  and  classification 


Indianapolis,  Ind. — Continued 

Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops — Continued 
Agreement  E: 

Mixers . 

Oven  operators . 

Machine  and  bench  hands,  stockroom  supervisors. 

Bread  shipping  supervisors . . 

Crew  supervisors . 

Cleaners  and  panroom  helpers . 

Stockroom  helpers . 

Agreement  F: 

Dough  mixers . 

Oven  operators . 

Machine  and  bench  hands . 

Bread  checkers . 

Helpers  and  order  fillers . 

Bun  wrappers,  cleaners  and  panroom  helpers 

Stockroom  helpers . 

Agreement  G: 

Dough  mixers . 

Oven  operators . 

Machine  bench  hands . ' 

Crew  supervisors . . 

Bread  checkers . 

Helpers,  order  fillers . 

Bun  slicers,  cleaners  and  panroom  helpers . 

Bun  wrappers,  bread  carton  fillers . 

Stockroom  helpers . 

Agreement  H: 

Bread  department: 

Scalers . 

Mixers,  ovenmen,  dividermen . ’  ]  * 

Molder-maohinemen . 

All  other  helpers . 

Shipping-room  employees . ’ 

Cake  department: 

Ingredient  scalers,  mixers,  ovenmen,  depositormen, 
wrapping-machine  operators,  icing  mixers.  . 

Depositors’  helpers . 

Dumpers . 

Helpers,  shipping-room  employees . 

Women  employees: 

First  4  months . 

5-8  months . . 

9-12  months . 

After  1  year . . 

?ie  and  pastry: 

Ingredient  scalers,  machine  operators,  pie  filling  cookers. 

Pie-oven  operators . 

Foreladies . 

Rollers,  fillers,  toppers,  trimmers . 


Jacksonville,  Fla. 

iread  and  cake — Machine  shops: 

Oven  operators,  mixers,  doughnut-machine  operators . 

Dividers,  depositors,  benchmen  wrapping-machine  operators 

Checkers,  oven  molders,  roll-machine  operators . 

Benchmen  (second  class)  ingredient  scalers,  icers,  and  deco¬ 
rators,  stock  clerks . 

Oven  loaders  and  dumpers,  shipping  selectors. 

Cake  icers,  roll  panners,  flour  dumpers,  rackers,  pan  greasers 

twisters,  molders’  helpers . 

Bakers’  helpers,  doughnut  packers,  cake  cutters  and  pack¬ 
agers  . 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Iread  and  cake — Machine  shops: 

Foremen . 

Ovenmen,  drawers,  mixers,  spongers . 

Bench  hands . 

Foreladies . 

Wrappers,  ingredientmen,  icing  makers,  head  checkers 

Men  helpers . 

Women  helpers . * .  *  * 
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Tabi  e  9  — Union  scales  of  wages  anti  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
in  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  1945— Continued 


City  and  classification 


Rate  per 
hour 


Kansas  City,  Mo.— Continued 


July  1,  1946 


Hours 
per  week 


wrapping-machine  oper- 


Crackers  and  cookies: 

Agreement  A: 

Head  mixers . 

Head  icing-room  men . 

Head  machinemen . 

Ovenmen . 

Rollermen . 

Mixers’  helpers . 

Sandwich-machine  operators, 

tors . 

Cracker  packers . . 

Women,  sweet-work  wrappers  and  bundlers  .  . 

Cooky  packers,  icing-machine  operators . 

Agreement  B:  . 

Machine  captains,  head  mixers . 

Mixers . 

]Pgg1gits  . . . 

Icing  mixers,  paper  stop  men . 

Bakers . 

Rollermen . 

Drawers,  sponge  and  sweet . 

Cone  bakers,  machine  operators . 

Mixers’  helpers,  receiving  clerks . 

Cone  mixers . 

Flour  dumpers . 

Dough  feeders . ••••••• . 

Sack  binders,  car  loaders,  machine  set-up  men . 

Working  supervisors,  stackers . 

Graham-pan  feeders . 

Pan  cleaners,  pan  dumpers . 

Conveyormen . 

Cone  packers . 

Sponge  packers . . :  v 

Packers,  sealers,  weighers,  sweet  packers,  women  icing 

machine  operators . 

Women  helpers . 


Rate  per 
hour 


Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

Bread  department: 

Foremen . 

Mixers,  ovenmen,  head  checkers . 

Dividers . 

Molders,  benchmen,  machine  operators . 

Wrapping-machine  operators,  stockroom  clerks, 

assistant  checkers . 

Helpers: 

First  6  months . 

7-12  months . 

After  12  months . 

Ingredient  scalers,  cake . 

Agreement  B: 

Bread  department: 

Foremen . 

Mixers,  ovenmen,  head  checkers . 

Dividers . 

Molders,  benchmen,  machine  operators . 

Wrapping-machine  operators,  stockroom  clerks, 

assistant  checkers . 

Assistant  wrapping-machine  operators . 

Helpers: 

First  6  months . 

7-12  months . 

After  12  months . 

Agreement  C: 

Bread  department: 

Foremen . 

•  Mixers,  ovenmen,  head  checkers . 

Dividers . 

Benchmen,  molders . 

Stock  clerks,  assistant  checkers,  wrapping-machine 
operators . 


1.110 

1.010 

.950 

.900 


.850 


.650 

.700 

.750 

.850 


1.110 

1.010 

.950 

.900 


.850 

.800 


.650 

.700 

.750 


1.110 

1.010 

.950 

.900 


.850 


July  1,  1945 


Hours 
per  week 


$1,250 

40 

$1,100 

40 

1.110 

40 

.980 

40 

1.100 

40 

.970 

40 

.990 

40 

.875 

40 

.940 

40 

.830 

40 

.895 

40 

.790 

40 

.790 

40 

.700 

40 

.745 

40 

.660 

40 

.700 

40 

.620 

40 

.665 

40 

.590 

40 

1.040 

40 

.965 

40 

1.000 

40 

.925 

40 

.960 

40 

.885 

40 

.940 

40 

.865 

40 

.920 

40 

.845 

40 

.905 

40 

.830 

40 

.890 

40 

.815 

40 

'  .890 

40 

.855 

40 

.870 

40 

.795 

40 

.840 

40 

.795 

40 

.840 

40 

.785 

40 

.840 

40 

.765 

40 

.820 

40 

.735 

40 

.790 

40 

.715 

40 

.770 

40 

.760 

40 

.770 

40 

.695 

40 

.740 

40 

.695 

40 

.740 

40 

.665 

40 

.715 

40 

.640 

40 

.695 

40 

.620 

40 

.670 

40 

.595 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 


40 

40 

40 

40 


.960 

.860 

.800 

.750 


.700 


40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 


.500 
.  550 
.600 


.700 


.960 

.860 


.800 

.750 


.700 

.650 


40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 


40 


.500 

.550 


.600 


.960 

.860 

.800 

.750 


.700 


40 

40 

40 

40 


40 


40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 


40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 


40 


40 


Table  9.  I  n ion  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  bakery-  trades 
in  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  1945— Continued 


City  and  classification 

July  1,  1946 

Rate  per 

Hours 

— - — 

hour 

per  week 

Little  Rock,  Ark. — Continued 


July  1.  1945 


Rate  per 
hour 


Hours 
per  week 


Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops — Continued 
Helpers: 

First  6  months . 

7-12  months . 

Alter  12  months . 

Cake: 

F  oremen . 

Mixers . 

Ovenmen . ''!!!!!!!!!!!!. 

Scalers,  ingredientmen . 

Foreladies . 

leers  wrappers,  pan  giris,  packers,  checkers  and 
boxers: 

First  month . 

2-3  months . 

After  3  months . 


$0,650 

.700 

.750 

1.010 

.920 

.880 

.850 

.780 


.550 

.600 

.650 


40 

40 

40 


$0,500 

.550 

.600 


40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


.820 

.770 

.730 

.700 

.600 


40 
4  0 
40 
40 
40 


40 

40 

40 


.400 

.450 

.500 


40 

40 

40 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Bread  and  cake — Hand  and  semimachine  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

Working  foremen .  . 

Mixers,  ovenmen . 

Benchmen . 

Helpers . . . 

Agreement  B: 

F  oremen . 

Mixers,  ovenmen  under  a  foreman . 

Benchmen . 

Helpers: 

First  year . 

Second  year . 

Machine  operators,  hand  wrappers,  checkers,  shipping 

clerks . 

Helpers,  shipping-room  cleaners . 

Agreement  C: 

F  oremen . 

Ovenmen,  dough  mixers . 

Benchmen . 

Bread — Machine  shops: 

Foremen . . 

Dough  mixers,  ovenmen,  doughnut  men. 

Shipping  foremen . 

Machine  and  bench  hands . ....!.. 

Twisters,  molders,  dough  mixers’  helpers,  panners,  oven 

dumpers . 

Oven  feeders,  ingredientmen .  ’ . 

Machinemen,  shipping  clerks,  receiving  cierks . 

Machine  and  bench  hand  helpers,  hand  wrappers,  flour  dum¬ 
pers,  bread  rackers . 

Pan  washers,  greasers . 

Conveyormen,  bun  slicers,  packers 
Cake — Machine  shops: 

Foremen . 

Ovenmen,  mixers,  icing  mixers . ' '  ’ ...  . 

Shipping-room  foremen . 

Bench  hands . .  .  .  .  . 

Machine  operators,  depositors . . . 

Ingredient  scalers . 

Receiving  clerks . . 

Checkers .  ’  '  '  ' 

Oven  helpers . !!!!!!!. 

Auxiliary  workers . . . 

Packers  and  helpers . . 

Pan  washers,  unskilled  help  . 

Women  employees: 

Foreladies . 

Machine  wrappers . 

leers . 

Experienced  help . 

Inexperienced  help . ”  ’  ”  " 

Pie  and  pastry: 

Foremen . 

Head  ovenmen . .!!.'!.'!!!!!!! . 

Head  cream  cooks,  fruit  cooks . 


1.225 
1.150 
1 . 050 
.900 

1.225 

1.150 

1.050 

.900 

1.000 

.950 

.825 


1 

.575 

1 

.475 

1 

.345 

1 

.575 

1 

.475 

1 

.375 

1 

.345 

1 

.345 

1 

.345 

1 

.225 

1 

.075 

1 

075 

1 

025 

1 

575 

1 

475 

1 

375 

1 

345 

1 

235 

1 

235 

1 

225 

1 

150 

1 

075 

1 

050 

1 

000 

885 

1. 

055 

855 

855 

805 

675 

1. 

225 

1. 

150 

1. 

150 

48 

48 

48 

48 


1 . 225 
1.150 
1.050 
.900 


48 

48 

48 

48 


44 

44 

44 


1 . 125 
1 . 050 
.950 


48 

48 

48 


44  .800 

44  . 900 


48 

48 


44  .850 

44  .725 


48 

48 


40 

40 

40 


1.225 

1.150 

1.050 


44 

44 

44 


40 

41) 

40 

40 


1.225 
1.150 
1 . 050 
1.050 


40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 


1.000 

.950 

.950 


40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 


.900 

.775 

.825 


40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

4(1 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


1.225 
1.150 
1.000 
1 . 050 
1.050 
.950 
.950 
.900 
.855 
.800 
.775 
.725 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

to 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


.850 

.700 

.675 

.650 

.550 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


in 

40 

40 


1.075 

.968 

.914 


40 

40 

40 


41 


Tabi  e  9  — Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
-  ■  ■  *•  •  *"■** - 1  r..i—  i  M/iz — Continued 


City  and  classification 


Los  Angeles,  Calif— Continued 


July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate  per 

Hours 

Rate  per 

Hours 

hour 

per  week 

hour 

per  week 

Pie  and  pastry — Continued 

Cake  mixers,  dough  mixers . 

Head  checkers . 

Second  ovenmen . 

Second  cream  cooks . 

Scalers . 

Rollermen . 

Toppers . 

Topping  baggers . 

Foreladies . 

Heloers . 

Order  fillers . 

Packers  and  wrappers . •  •  ■  . . 

Wrapping-machine  operators,  female . 

Wrappers . 

Beginners . 

Pan  washers . 

Hebrew  bread: 

First  hands . 

Second  hands. . 

Crackers  and  cookies: 

Hand  and  semimachine  shops: 

Assfstant  foremen,  traveling-oven  feeders  and  take-out 

men . . . 

Machinemen,  mixers . 

Mixers’  helpers . 

Reel-ovenmen . 

Cooky-machine  operators . 

Machine  feeders,  and  take-out  men . *. . 

Miscellaneous  machine  help . 

Floor  ladies . •  •  • . 

Miscellaneous  women  help. 

1-3  months . 

After  4  months . 

Machine  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

Head  mixers,  machinemen . 

Peelers,  ovenmen,  reliefmen . 

Rollermen . . . 

Wrapping-machine  men,  icing  mixers,  wafer  mixers 
Sweet-oven  helpers,  sweet-dough  feeders,  pan¬ 
greasers,  feeders . . 

Packing  department  supervisors . 

Stackers,  receivers,  shippers . 

Oven  and  dough  feeders  helpers . 

General  helpers . 

Women  employees: 

Supervisors . . 

Spongers,  stackers,  packers . . 

Icing  and  sugar  wafer  girls,  sugar-wafer  oven 
girls  and  spreaders,  weighers,  carton  and 
caddy  formers,  wrappers,  bundlers,  cello- 
bag  machine  operators,  sample  aDd  relief 

- . . . 

Sweet  packers . . . 

Agreement  B:  . 

Machinemen,  head  dough  mixers . 

Ovenmen,  reliefmen . 

Rollermen . 

Mixers’  helpers . 

Sheeters . . . 

Sponge-machine  feeders . 

Agreement  C: 

Head  mixers,  machinemen . 

Peelers,  ovenmen,  reliefmen . 

Rollermen . •  ■  : . 

Mixers’  helpers,  sponge-oven  helpers. 

Sweet  dough  feeders,  pan  greasers  and  feeders. 
Traveling-oven  feeders . 


1 . 


150 

40  $ 

0.817 

40 

050 

40 

.751 

40 

000 

40 

.817 

40 

000 

40 

.755 

40 

000 

40 

.698 

40 

000 

40 

.677 

40 

.900 

40 

.719 

40 

900 

40 

.677 

40 

.850 

40 

.590 

40 

.800 

40 

.645 

40 

.800 

40 

.589 

40 

.750 

40 

.588 

40 

.750 

40 

.540 

40 

750 

40 

■  .520  i 

40 

.750 

40 

.500 

40 

.725 

40 

.589 

40 

810 

45 

1.610| 

45 

.657 

45 

1.457 

45 

1.170 

40 

1.050  ] 

40 

120 

40 

1.000 

40 

1.070 

40 

.950 

40 

.970 

40 

.850 

40 

.920 

40 

.800 

40 

.845 

40 

.725 

40 

.820 

40 

.700 

40 

.770 

0 

.650 

40 

.740 

0 

.640  1 

40 

.600 

40 

.500 

40 

.630 

40 

.530 

40 

1.263 

40 

1.093 

40 

1.213 

40 

1.043 

40 

1.148 

40 

.978 

40 

1.115 

40 

.943 

40 

1.100 

40 

.930 

40 

1.050 

40 

.880 

40 

1.030 

40 

.860 

40 

1.000 

40 

.830 

40 

.975 

40 

.805 

40 

.913 

40 

.745 

40 

.860 

40 

.660 

40 

.775 

40 

.625 

40 

.738 

40 

.588 

40 

1.263 

40 

1.003 

40 

1.213 

4C 

.953 

40 

1.148 

4( 

.888 

40 

1 .11C 

4( 

.888 

40 

1.07C 

4( 

.920 

40 

1.07C 

4C 

.725 

40 

1.261 

4C 

1.003 

40 

1.211 

4( 

.953 

40 

1. 14f 

4' 

1  .888 

40 

1.11 

5  4 

1  .888 

40 

1.05 

D  4 

.  80( 

40 

1.05 

0  4 

)  .72! 

40 

42 


Table  9.  Union  scales  of  wages  an, l  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
m  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  1945— Continued 


July  1,  1946 

Rate  per 

Hours 

hour 

per  week 

City  and  classification 


Louisville/  Ky. 

Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

First  mixers . 

Ovenmen,  dumpers,  feeders,  'first  slicer's,’  "wrapping- 
machine  operators,  first  hands  cake  crew,  divider 
operators,  molders,  roll  henchmen,  utilitymen 
Cake  second  mixers,  head  packers  and  checkers 

Cage  henchmen . 

Stockmen,  packers  and  checkers 
Bread  panners,  twisters,  setters ........ 

Foreladies  men’  rac*cers>  feeders,  men  helpers . 

Women  icers,  wrappers  and  finishers . 

Agreement  B:  . 

Mixers . 

Dividers,  relief  men . 

Mixers' helpers,  molders,  oven' feeders  and  dumpers 

wrapping-machine  operators . 

Pan  spotters,  machine  pan-greasers,  bread  rackers 
Wrapping-machine  helpers,  general  helpers 

Packers,  order  fillers . 

Flour  blenders .  ’ . 

Agreement  C:  . 

Mixers . 

Dividers,  molders,  depositors,  oven  feeders  and  dumpers, 
doughnut-machine  operators,  wrapping-machine 

operators . 

Stockkeepers . 

Shippers,  order  fillers . . . 

General  helpers . 

Agreement  D:  . 

Head  mixers . 

Mixers,  ovenmen . 

Machinemen,  head  checkers,  head  wrappers  and  sheers 

(machine) . 

Dumpers .  |  ’  ’  ’  *  ’ 

Wrapping  and  slicing  machine  men . . 

Fan  rackers,  greasers . 

Mixers’  helpers . . 

Flour  blenders,  general  heip 
Bread  rackers . 

Agreement  E:  . 

Dough  mixers . 

Batchmen,  proof-box  oven  operators 

Utilitymen .  . 

Head  packers  and  checkers. 

Dividers .  . 

Ovenmen .  . 

Roll-machine  helpers,  panners,  bread  wrapping-machine 
operators,  molders,  reliefmen 
Pan  greasers . 

Pan  rackers . . . 

Flour  blenders,  wrapping-machine  operators,  rolls 

Packers’ heTpaeCrsme  °PCTators’  helPers-  . 

Bakery  hg;ipemhine  andbread  'rickers! ! ! ! 

Mixers’ helpers.  . . . 

Crackers  and  cookies:  . 

Mixing  department: 

Dough  mixers . 

Sponge  setters .  . 

Mixers’  helpers . . . 

Unskilled  labor .  , . 

Baking  department:  . 

Peelers,  ovenmen . 

Machinemen,  ovenmen’s  helpers 

Semiskilled  labor . _  . 

Unskilled  labor . \ . 

Icing  department:  . 

Enrobermen . 

Sirup  makers . . 

Filler  makers ..........  [ ”  | . 

Marshmallow-machine  operators,  sandwich-machine 
operators,  marshmallow  makers 
Fackers,  feeders,  marshmallow  makers’  helpers . 


$1,025 


.975 

.950 

.925 

.900 

.850 

.805 

.750 

.700 

1.030 

.970 

.950 

.870 

.850 

.770 

.700 

1.025 


.975 

.900 

.875 

.800 

1.080 

1.060 

1.000 

.970 

.890 

.890 

.890 

.850 

.850 

1.112 
1.100 
1 . 075 
1.025 
1.000 
.975 

.950 

.950 

.950 

.900 

.875 

.875 

.850 

.850 

.850 


.990 

.830 

.750 

.700 

.935 

.830 

.750 

.700 

.850 

.800 

.750 

.680 

.630 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


July  1,  1945 


Rate  per 
hour 


Hours 
per  week 


40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


$0 


905 

890 

830 

800 

720 

555 


720 

555 

938 

925 

900 

850 

825 

775 

775 

700 

675 

725 

725 

700 

00 

75 


.920 

.760 

.680 

.650 

.865 

.760 

.550 

.550 

.780 

.730 

.680 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


43 


Tabi  e  9. — Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
in  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  1945—ConlinuedX 


City  and  classification 


Madison,  Wis. 


July  1,  1  46 


Rate  per 
hour 


Bread  and  cake — Hand  shops: 

Foremen . 

Mixers,  ovenmen . 

Bench  hands . 

Women  icers . 

Helpers . 

Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

Foremen . 

Ovenmen,  dough  and  sponge  mixers . 

Machinemen . 

Bench  hands . 

Helpers . . * . 

Checkers,  packers,  stockroom  employees . 

Slicing-and  wrapping-machine  operators . 

Women  wrappers,  slicers . 

Agreement  B: 

Mixers . . . . . 

Molders,  dividers,  doughnut-machine  operators,  oven 

feeders,  dumpers,  shipping  clerks . 

Slicing-machine  operators . 

Shippers,  order  fillers,  packers . 

Helpers . 


Hours 
per  week 


July  1,  1945 


Rate  per 
our 


$1,270 

48 

1.160 

48 

1.100 

48 

.650 

48 

.583 

48 

1.443 

40 

1.113 

40 

1.084 

40 

1.051 

40 

.903 

40 

.869 

40 

.840 

40 

.581 

40 

1.100 

40 

1.050 

40 

1.000 

40 

.950 

40 

.850 

40 

Hours 
per  week 


Manchester,  N.  H. 


Bread  and  pastry — Hand  shops: 

Foremen,  mixers . 

Second  hands . 

Bench  hands . 

Memphis,  Tenn. 


Bread  only — Combination  hand  and  machine  shops: 

Foremen . 

Ovenmen . 

Mixers  and  spongers . 

Dividermen . 

Machinemen . 

Helpers: 

First  3  months . 

After  3  months.  . . 

Bread  and  cake— Semimachine  shops: 

Mixers,  spongers . 

Ovenmen  (bread) . 

Dividermen . . 

Bench  hands . 

Ovenmen  (cake) . 

Machinemen . 

Helpers: 

First  3  months . 

After  3  months . 

Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops: 

Bread  only: 

Foremen . 

Mixers,  spongers,  ovenmen . 

Ingredient  scalers . 

Dividermen ...  . . . .  . 

Machinemen,  pan  dumpers,  wrapping-machine  oper¬ 
ators' . 

Checkers . .• . 

Bread  rackers . 

Wrappers’  and  packers’  helpers . 

Helpers : 

First  3  months . 

4-9  months . 

After  9  months . 

Flour  dumpers . 

Cake  only: 

Agreement  A: 

Foremen . v ; . 

Mixers,  dough  and  icing . 

Ovenmen . 

Ingredient  scalers . 


.938 

.875 

.833 


1.368 

1.050 

1.050 

.933 

.875 

.633 

.748 

1.143 
1 . 050 
.963 
.963 
.950 
.875 

.633 

.748 


1.345 

1.090 

1.090 

.990 

.940 

.915 

.840 

.750 

.650 

.700 

.750 

.625 


1.195 

1.050 

1.000 

.900 


48 

48 

48 


$0,938 

.813 

.729 


48 

48 

48 


44 

.888 

44 

44 

.933 

44 

44 

.805 

44 

44 

.747 

44 

44 

.550  1 

44 

44 

.650 

44 

44 

1.043 

44 

44 

.888 

44 

44 

.863 

44 

44 

.863 

44 

44 

.850 

44 

44 

.747 

44 

44 

.550 

44 

44 

.650 

44 

40 

1.208 

40 

40 

.950 

40 

40 

.925 

40 

40 

.850 

40 

40 

.800 

40 

40 

.781 

40 

40 

40 

.650 

40 

.550 

40 

40 

.600 

40 

40 

.  650 

40 

40 

.525 

40 

40 

40 

.925 

40 

40 

.800 

40 

40 

.725 

40 

44 


Table  9.  Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
m  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  1945— Continued 


City  and  classification 


Memphis,  Tenn. — Continued 


Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops — Continued 
Cake  only — Continued 

Agreement  A — Continued 

Checkers . 

Scaling-machine  operators . 

Foreladies . j 

Head  icers . 

Scaling-machine  helpers . 

Helpers,  men: 

First  3  months . 

4-9  months . 

After  9  months . 

Wrapping-machine  operators  .  . 
Helpers,  women: 

First  3  months . 

4-9  months . 

After  9  months . 

Agreement  B: 

Mixers,  dough  and  icing . 

Ovenmen . 

Ingredient  scalers . 

Checkers . 

Scaling-machine  operators . 

Foreladies . 

Head  icers . 

Scaling-machine  helpers . 

Helpers,  men: 

First  3  months . 

4-9  months . 

After  9  months . 

Wrapping  machine  operators  . 
Helpers,  women: 

First  3  months . 

4-9  months . '  ’  ’ 

After  9  months . ’ '  . 

Agreement  C: 

Cake  mixers . 

Icing  mixers . 

Ovenmen . 

Ingredient  scalers .  ’ 

Shipping  clerks . 

Scaling-machine  operators . 

Scaling-machine  helpers . 

Helpers,  men: 

First  3  months . 

4-9  months . 

After  9  months . 

Helpers,  women: 

First  3  months . 

4-9  months . 

After  9  months, 
rackers  and  cookies: 

Sweet — Baking  department: 

Head  mixers . 

Machine  captains . 

Bakers . ’ 

Rollermen . ’ 

Ovenmen . 

Pan  cleaners  and  feeders . . 

Icing  department: 

Mixers . 

Machine  operators  ................. 

Women  employees: 

Supervisors . 

Helpers . 

Sponge — Baking  department: 

Head  mixers . 

Machine  captains . 

Mixers . . ... . . 

Assistant  foremen .  . 

Bakers . j 

Peelers . . 

Rollermen . ...[ . 

Drawmen . 

Assemblymen . 

Mixers'  assistants  and  helpers  . .  . ! ! .  ”  ' 


July  1,  1946 


Rate  per 
hour 


Hours 
per  week 


$0,870 

.850 

.840 

.790 

.750 

.650 

.700 

.750 

.740 

.570 

.620 

.675 

1 . 050 
1.000 
.900 
.870 
.850 
.840 
.790 
.750 

.650 

.700 

.750 

.740 


July  1,  1945 


Rate  per 
hour 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


Hours 
per  week 


$0,725 

40 

.725 

40 

.725 

40 

.650 

40 

.650 

40 

.550 

40 

.600 

40 

.650 

40 

.600 

40 

.470 

40 

.  52b 

40 

.575 

40 

.570 

40 

.620 

40 

.675 

40 

1.050 

40 

.925 

40 

1.050 

40 

.780 

40 

1.000 

40 

.875 

40 

.900 

40 

.730 

40 

.870 

40 

.650 

40 

.850 

40 

.680 

40 

.750 

40 

.650 

40 

.650 

40 

.550 

40 

.700 

40 

.600 

40 

.750 

40 

.650 

40 

.570 

40 

.480 

40 

.620 

40 

.520 

40 

.675 

40 

.560 

40 

1.095 

40 

1.020 

40 

1.035 

40 

.960 

40 

.925 

40 

.850 

40 

.925 

40 

.850 

40 

.850 

40 

.775 

40 

.795 

40 

.720 

40 

.945 

40 

.870 

40 

.845 

40 

.770 

40 

.765 

40 

.690 

40 

.645 

40 

.570 

40 

1.095 

40 

1.020 

40 

1.035 

40 

.960 

40 

.995 

40 

.920 

40 

.975 

40 

.900 

40 

.965 

40 

.890 

40 

.965 

40 

.890 

40 

.925 

40 

.850 

40 

.895 

40 

.820 

40 

.845 

40 

.770 

40 

.825 

40 

.750 

40 

45 


T  \ ii  i  e  9. —  Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
in  selected  cities,  July  1,  1940  and  July  1,  1945— Continued 


City  and  classification 


July  1,  1946 


Rate  per 
hour 


Hours 
per  week 


Memphis,  Tenn. — Continued. 


Crackers  and  cookies — Continued 

Sponge — Baking  department — Continued 
Women  employees: 

Foreladies . 

Sponge  packers . 

Cone  department: 

Bakers . 

Mixers . .  •  . . 

Assistant  mixers  and  bakers . 

Packers . 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 


$0. 


Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

Mixers . 

Ovenmen . 

Doughnut-machine  operators . 

Depositor  operators . 

Dividermen . 

Moldermen . . . .  : . : . 

Bench  hands,  wrapping-machine  operators .  . 

Shipping-room  workers . 

Miscellaneous  helpers . 

Women  miscellaneous  helpers . 

Agreement  B : 

Working  foremen . 

Mixers . -  \ . . . 

Dividermen,  doughnut-machine  operators . 

Ovenmen,  molders . 

Wrapping-machine  operators . 

Shipping-room  workers . 

Miscellaneous  helpers . 

Women  miscellaneous  helpers . 

Agreement  C: 

Working  foremen . 

Mixers . 

Ovenmen . 

Dividermen . ■  •  •  •  . . 

Moldermen,  bench  hands . 

Stockroom  workers . 

Miscellaneous  helpers . 

Junior  helpers . ■  . . 

Women  miscellaneous  helpers . 

Agreement  D: 

Working  foremen . 

Mixers . 

Ovenmen . 

Dividermen .  . . . .  ■  ■  ■ 

Bench  hands,  doughnut-machine  operators. 
Moldermen,  wrapping-machine  operators. . . 

Stockroom  workers . 

Miscellaneous  helpers . 

Women  miscellaneous  helpers . 

Agreement  E: 

Foremen. 


Moldermen. 

Miscellaneous  helpers . 

Women  miscellaneous  helpers . 

Agreement  F: 

Mixers,  ovenmen . • . 

Dividermen,  molders,  henchmen . 

Doughnut-machine  operators . 

Miscellaneous  helpers . 

Agreement  G: 

Mixers,  bread;  ovenmen . 

Mixers,  cake . .  ■ . . . .  • . 

Bench  hands,  doughnut-machine  operators . 
Dividermen,  wrapping-machine  operators.  . 

Stockroom  and  shipping-room  workers . 

Miscellaneous  helpers . 

Women  miscellaneous  helpers .  . . .  . 


765 

665 

.895 

.845 

.775 

.725 


Mixers,  ovenmen . ••••:••• . . .  '  V' '  ' 

Dividermen,  henchmen,  doughnut-machine  operators. 


1.050 

1.050 

1.050 

.950 

.950 

.900 

.900 

.850 

.800 

.650 

1.350 

1.100 

1.050 

1.000 

.950 

.900 

.900 

.700 

1.050 

1.000 

1.000 

.950 

.950 

.875 

.825 

.650 

.550 

1.100 

1.000 

1.000 

.950 

.950 

.950 

.950 

.825 

.550 

1.050 

1.000 

.950 

.950 

.825 

.550 

1.000 

.950 

.950 

.650 

1.000 

1.000 

.950 

.950 

.875 

.825 

.650 


July  1,  1945 


Rate  per 
hour 


Hours 
per  week 


40 

$0,690 

40 

40 

.590 

40 

40 

.820 

40 

40 

.770 

40 

40 

.700 

40 

40 

.650 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


.980 
.900 
.950 
.800 
.900 
.875 
.800 
.750 
.700 
.  550 


40 

1.140 

40 

.940 

40 

.890 

40  1 

.853 

40 

.790 

40 

.750 

40 

.730 

40 

.565 

40 

.925 

40 

.900 

40 

.875  1 

40 

.850 

40 

.825 

40 

.750 

40 

.700 

40 

.550 

40 

1.000 

40 

.890 

40 

.910 

40 

.830 

40 

.825 

40 

.800 

40 

.800 

40 

.750 

40 

.  550 

40 

1.050 

40 

.875 

40 

.825 

40 

.775 

40 

.700 

40 

.500 

40 

.800 

40 

.750 

40 

.800 

40 

.650 

40 

.900 

40 

.875 

40 

.820 

40 

.800 

40 

.750 

40 

.700 

40 

.550 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


46 


Table  9.— Union  scales  of  ivages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
m  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  1945— Continued 


City  and  classification 

July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate  pe 

Hours 

Rate  pe 

r  Hours 

hour 

per  wee! 

hour 

per  week 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — Continued 

Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops — Continued 

Agreement  H: 

Mixers,  bread . 

40 

40 

Mixers,  cake . 

«p0 . 900 

Ovenmen . 

.  82o 

Depositor  operators . 

.950 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

Bench  hands . 

Wrapping-machine  operators.  .  . 

.950 

.875 

Shipping-room  workers . 

Women  helpers . 

Bread  only — Machine  shops: 

Mixers . 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

Ovenmen . 

Dividermen . 

.875 

Moidermen . 

Wrapping-machine  operators . 

.950 

Stockroom  workers . 

Miscellaneous  helpers . 

40 

40 

Cake  only — Machine  shops: 

Foremen . 

. » 

40 

Mixers,  ovenmen . 

.  980 

Depositor  operators . 

40 

40 

Miscellaneous  helpers . 

Women  miscellaneous  helpers. . 

.550 

40 

40 

Crackers  and  cookies: 

Agreement  A: 

Sponge  department: 

Ovenmen . 

40 

40 

40 

Mixers  (peelers-in) ,  rollermen  (peelers-out) 

950 

40 

.850 

Mixers'  helpers . 

.820 

Packers . 

Sweet  department: 

40 

Mixers . 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

Machinemen,  ovenmen . 

.900 

.820 

.750 

.670 

Mixers'  helpers . 

Ovenmen’s  helpers . 

Pan  feeders,  greasers,  general  helpers  . 

40 

.570 

Packers . 

Icing  room: 

40 

Machinemen . 

40 

40 

40 

Packers . 

Feeders  and  sackers . 

.560 

Packing  department: 

Floormen . 

40 

40 

40 

40 

Floormen’s  helpers.  .  .  . 

.695 

Scalers . 

.  jyo 

Women  employees . 

.560 

Wrapping  and  cellophane  department: 

Women  employees: 

Machine  girls,  packers 

.610 

.590 

40 

40 

40 

40 

Bundlers,  carton-caddy,  cases 

40 

Feeders . 

General  helpers . 

.550 

Agreement  B: 

Machine  captains . 

1.020 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

Head  sweet  mixers . 

Peelers . 

Head  sponge  mixers . 

.920 

.900 

Mixers’  helpers,  bakers,  rollermen,  icing  mixers 

40 

.850 

Drawmen . 

Ovenmen,  assembly  clerks . 

.850 

.800 

750 

.  830 

40 

40 

40 

40 

Pan  cleaners,  assemblymen. .  . 

Stackers,  conveyormen. . . . 

Women  employees: 

Working  supervisors . 

Sponge  packers,  machine  operators 

Sweet  packers,  bundlers,  formers,  stitchers,  supply 
, .  girls . 

.650 

.630 

40 

40 

.600 

.580 

40 

40 

40 

lebrew  shops — Bread  and  cake: 

.  550 

Cake  bakers,  bread  workers 

Dough  mixers . 

• 

1.110 

1.040 

45 

45  | 

1.037 

.932 

45 

45 
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Table  9. — Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
in  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  1945 -Continued 


City  and  classification 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


July  1,  1946 


Rate  per 
hour 


Hours 
per  week 


July  1,  1945 


Rate  per 
hour 


Hours 
per  week 


Bread  and  cake — Hand  shops: 

Foremen . 

Mixers,  ovenmen . 

Bench  hands . . 

Wrapping-machine  operators . 

Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops: 

Sponge  and  dough  mixers,  oven  operators  and  ovenmen . . 

Icing  and  batter  mixers,  cake  ovenmen.  .  . .  . 

Dividers,  molders,  bench  hands,  bun-machine  operators 
Traveling-oven  feeders  and  dumpers,  dough-room  men,  slic¬ 
ing  and  wrapping-machine  operators . . 

Cake  ingredient  scalers,  doughnut-machine  operators,  depos 
itors,  drop-machine  operators,  fruit  cookers,  kettle  fryers 
Foreladies,  twisters,  dough  panners,  oven  and  bench  helpers 

Icing-machine  operators . 

Helpers: 

First  8  weeks . . 

After  8  weeks . 

Women  employees: 

Finishers,  wrappers,  packers: 

First  8  weeks . 

After  8  weeks . 

Hebrew  bakeries — Hand  shops: 

Foremen,  all-round  cakemen . 

Bench  hands,  machinemen . 

Hebrew  bakeries— Machine  shops: 

Foremen,  all-round  cakemen . 

General  cakemen,  mixers,  ovenmen . 

Bench  hands,  machinemen . 


$1,133 

1.022 

1.022 

.800 

1.275 

1.125 

1.100 

1.075 

1.015 

1.000 
.925 
.900 

.825 
.900 


.680 

.740 

1.189 

1.011 

1.338 

1.188 

1.138 


45 

45 

45 

45 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

45 

45 

40 

40 

40 


$0,970 

.824 

.802 


45 

45 

45 


1.095 

40 

.945 

40 

.900 

40 

.895 

40 

.835 

40 

.800 

40 

.745 

40 

.625 

40 

.720 

40 

,  .500 

40 

.560 

40 

.997 

45 

.819 

45 

1.121 

40 

.971 

40 

.921 

40 

Helpers: 

First  6  months . 

7-12  months . . 

After  1  year . 

1  to  1  Vi  years . 

After  2  years . 

Crackers  and  cookies: 

Agreement  A: 

Baking  department: 

Sponge  mixers . 

Senior  sweet  mixers . 

Sweet  mixers . . 

Assembly  sweet  mixers . 

Sirup  mixers . . 

Assistant  assembly  sweet  mixers . 

Sponge  department: 

Ovenmen . 

Peelers . 

Rollermen,  using  paste . 

Lead  ovenmen . 

Take-out  men . 

Stackers . 

Sweet  department: 

Oven  firemen . 

Ovenmen . ■■•••; . 

Ovenmen’s  helpers  and  relief . 

Panmen,  hand . 

Icing  department: 

Mixers,  machinemen . 

Machinemen’s  helpers . 

Floormen . . 

Checker  girls . 

Packers  (chill  room) . 

Packers . 

Enrober  operators . . . . 

Weighers  and  baggers  (chill  room) . 

Miscellaneous  girls . 

Packing  department: 

Wrapping-machine  men,...  . 

Case  sealers . 

Floormen . ••••■; . 

Sponge  packers,  checkers  and  relief,  women 

Graham  packers . 

Sweet  packers . ■ . 

Carton  formers,  caddy  stitchers,  women ... 
Bundleis,  junior  caddv  stitchers  women 


.738 

.788 

.838 

.888 

.938 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


895 

40 

.845 

880 

40 

.830 

855 

40 

.805 

815 

40 

.765 

795 

40 

.745 

775 

40 

.725 

970 

40 

.920 

.950 

40 

.900 

.885 

40 

.835 

.830 

40 

.780 

.800 

40 

.750 

.775 

40 

.725 

.895 

40 

.845 

.855 

40 

.805 

.800 

40 

.750 

.775 

40 

.725 

.855 

40 

.805 

.775 

40 

.725 

.715 

40 

.665 

.685 

40 

.585 

.655 

40 

.585 

.635 

40 

.585 

.605 

40 

.505 

.575 

40 

.505 

.555 

40 

.505 

.830 

40 

.780 

.765 

40 

.715 

.715 

40 

.665 

.685 

40 

.615 

.665 

40 

.615 

.635 

40 

.585 

.595 

40 

.545 

.555 

40 

.505 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 
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Table  9.— Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
m  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  1945— Continued 


City  and  classification 


Minneapolis,  Minn. — Continued 

Crackers  and  cookies — Continued 
Agreement  B: 

Baking  department: 

Machine  captains . 

Sponge  and  sweet  mixers 

Peelers . 

Rollermen,  sweet  bakers 

Drawraen,  oven  firemen . 

Sweet-ovenmen . . 

Sweet  mixers’  helpers. . .......  ’ . 

Flour  dumpers,  stackers,  pan  cleaners  and  feeders 
Dough  feeders,  conveyormen 
Icing  department: 

Mixers . 

Floormen . 

Women  employees: 

Working  supervisors . 

Other  help,  after  1  year. 

Packing  department: 

Machine  set-up  men . 

Floormen,  foreladies . 

Sponge  packers,  after  1  year. ... 

Sweet  packers,  after  1  year . ...... 

Sample  room  packers,  bundlers,  machine  operators, 
scalers  and  weighers,  closers,  carton  formers, 

stitchers . 

Cellophane-bag  girls . "  . " ' 


July  1,  1946 


Rate  per 
hour 


Moline,  III. 

See  Rock  Island  (III. )  District 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


$0,975 

.945 

.925 

.875 

.855 

.825 

.800 

.775 

.755 

.855 

.725 

.725 

.615 

.755 

.725 

.665 

.635 


.615 

.585 


Hours 
per  week 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 


July  1,  1945 


Rate  per 
hour 


$0,900 

.870 

.850 

.800 

.780 

.750 

.725 

.700 

.680 

.780 

.650 

.650 

.540 

.680 

.650 

.590 

.560 


.540 

.510 


Hours 
per  week 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 


Bread  and  cake: 

Mixers,  ovenmen . 

Bench  and  machinemen . 

W rapping-machine  operators . 

Oven  helpers  and  dumpers,  checkers. 
Wrapping-machine  operators’  helpers 
Helpers: 

First  3  months . 

After  3  months . 

Loaders  and  packers . 

Roll  wrappers,  women: 

First  3  months . 

3-6  months . 

After  6  months 
Crackers  and  cookies: 

Machinemen . 

Sponge  mixers,  ovenmen’  peeiers-in 

Shipping  clerks . 

Sweet  mixers . 

Rollermen,  peelers-out,  panmen 

Enrobermen . 

P an  catchers  and  greasers .  ’  ’  . 

Mixers’  helpers,  sealers . 


.888 

.780 

.760 

.700 

.650 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


.780 

.680 

.650 

.600 

.550 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


.600 

.650 

.600 


40 

40 

40 


.500 

.550 

.500 


40 

40 

40 


.520 

.550 

.570 


40 

40 

40 


.420 

.450 

.470 


40 

10 

40 


.750 

.725 

.720 

.695 

.675 

.670 

.650 

.620 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


.750 

.725 

.720 

.695 

.675 

.670 

.650 

.620 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
4  0 
40 


Newark,  N.  J. 


Bread  and  cake — Hand  shops: 

Foremen,  oven  workers,  dough  mixers 
Bench  workers,  second  class 

Third  class  workers . 

Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops: 
Ovenmen,  mixers,  molders: 

Rate  A . 

Rate  B . "  \  * . . 

Benchmen,  molders,  dividers 
Peelers,  scalers,  oven  hands 
Icing  mixers,  cake: 

Rate  A . 

Rate  B  . 


1.313 

1.188 

1.042 


48 

48 

48 


1.000 

.896 

.771 


48 

48 

48 


1.200 

.980 

1.085 

.980 


40 

40 

40 

40 


1  200 
.980 
1.085 
.980 


40 

40 

■10 

40 


.970 

.840 


40  .970 

40  .  .840 


40 

40 
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Tabi  e  9  — Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
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City  and  classification 


July  1,  1946 


Rate  per 
hour 


Hours 
per  week 


Newark,  N.  J  —  Continued 


Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops — Continued 

Icing  makers . 

Icing  makers’  helpers . 

Dough  scalers,  checkers . 

Flour  dumpers,  sifters . . 

Machine  helpers,  pan  greasers. 

Slicers,  wrappers,  packers,  scalers  helpers 

Women  icers  and  hand  wrappers . 

Hebrew  shops: 

Foremen,  ovenmen . 

Second  hands,  mixers . 

Bread  carriers,  helpers . 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


$0,900 

.840 

.880 

.835 

.840 

.815 

.595 


1.750 

1.625 

1.000 


Bread  and  cake— Hand  shops: 

Foremen . 

Assistant  foremen,  mixers,  ovenmen . 

Benehmen . 

Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops: 

Bread  department: 

Mixers . 

Dividers,  ovenmen . 

Assistant  mixers . 

Receiving  clerks . 

Blenders,  bakemen . 

Head  packers . 

Molders . 

Wrappers . 

Packers . . . 

Pan  greasers . 

Pan  rackers . 

Cake  department: 

Foremen . 

Dough  mixers . 

Ovenmen . 

Head  shippers . ;■  •  ••• . 

Depositors,  receivers,  stock  clerks . 

Ingredient  scalers . 

Icing  mixers . 

Depositors’  helpers . 

Dumpers . . . ;  ;  •  : . 

Pan  greasers,  utilitymen,  shippers  helpers. 

First  6  months . 

7-12  months . 

After  1  year . 

Women  employees: 

Head  icers,  head  wrappers . 

leers . 

Wrappers . 

Hebrew  shops: 

Foremen,  ovenmen . 

Second  hands . 


1.111 

1.068 

1.018 


1.125 

1.000 

.975 

.975 

.970 

.955 

.950 

.945 

.885 

.885 

.885 


1.095 

1.045 

1.025 

.995 

.945 

.925 

.895 

.870 

.845 


.770 

.795 

.815 


New  Orleans,  La. 


Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops: 

Bread  shops: 

Foremen . 

Ovenmen,  mixers,  reliefmen . . . : .y  •  •  •  y  v 

Benehmen,  wrapping-machine  operators,  molders,  divi¬ 
ders,  cake  depositors . 

Ingredientmen . 

Mixers’  helpers,  flour  blenders,  panners . 

Pan  greasers,  wrapping-machine  helpers . 

Bakers’  helpers,  crumb  packers,  rackers . 

Cake  shops: 

Cake  wrapping-machine  operators . 

Ingredient  scalers . 

Foreladies . 

Cake  helpers . 

Icers,  wrappers,  packers . 

Pan  greasers . 


.705 

.675 

.655 


1.563 

1.479 


1.150 

.950 


.850 

.800 

.750 

.650 

.600 


.850 

.800 

.750 

.600 

.600 

.600 


July  1,  1945 


Rate  per 
hour 


Hours 
per  week 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


48 

48 

48 


$0,900 

.840 

.880 

.835 

.840 

.815 

.595 


44 

44 

44 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 


48 

48 


40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


1.661 

1.533 

.889 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


1.008 

.963 

.917 


1.000 

.875 

.850 

.820 

.845 

.830 

.825 

.820 

.830 

.785 

.760 


.970 

.920 

.900 

.870 

.820 

.800 

.770 

.745 

.720 


.645 

.670 

.690 


.580 
.  550 
.530 


1.354 

1.271 


1.100 

.850 


800 

750 


650 

750 

700 

570 

550 

.400 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


48 

48 

48 


48 

48 

48 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 


48 

48 


42 

42 


42 

42 


42 

42 

42 

42 

4: 

4: 
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Table  9. — Union  scales  of  tvages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
in  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  1945 — Continued 


City  and  classification 


New  York,  N.  V. 


Bread  and  cake — Hand  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

First  hands,  oven  workers . 

Second  hands . 

Helpers . . 

Shippers  and  packers  (men) 

Shippers  and  packers  (women) . 

Agreement  B: 

First  hands,  ovenmen,  mixers . 

Second  hands . . .  ....'. 

Helpers .  ' 

Packers . . 

Agreement  C: 

Foremen . 

Bench  and  second  hands 

Third  hands . . 

Agreement  D: 

First  hands . 

Second  hands. 

Helpers . 

Miscellaneous . 

Agreement  E: 

First  hands,  ovenmen . 

Second  hands . 

Third  hands . 

Agreement  F: 

First  hands . 

Second  hands . 

Helpers . 

lake  and  pastry — Hand  shops: 

First  hands . 

Second  hands . 

frankfurter  rolls — Hand  shops: 

Mixers . 

Ovenmen . 

Bench  hands  and  packers . 

letail — Hand  shops: 

First  hands . 

Second  hands . 

Third  hands . . 

iestaurants — Hand  shops: 

First  hands . 

Second  hands . 

Third  hands. . . 

afeteria  — Hand  shops: 

First  hands . 

Second  hands . 

Third  hands . . . 

Helpers . . 

read  and  cake — Semimachine  shops: 

Foremen . 

Ovenmen,  mixers . 

Bench  hands . 

Helpers .  ’  ’  ...............  '. 

Packers . . 

read  and  cake — Machine  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

Tray-oven  operators . 

Mixers . .  .  j  | 

Confectioners,  dough-break  operators,  dividermen 
Tray-oven  helpers ..., . 

Ring  twisters,  oven  operators,  steam-box  operators, 
icing  makers,  roll-in  operators,  mixers’  helpers 

Kitchen  operators . 

Ring  makers,  depositors . 

Icing-machine  operators . 

Benchmen,  finishers,  scalers,  blenders,  cooky  bakers . 
Benchmen’s  helpers,  finishers’  helpers 

Packers,  pan  greasers . 

Women  employees: 

Pie  workers . 

General  workers . 

Agreement  B: 

Mixers,  ovenmen . 

Dividermen . 

Benchmen . 


July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate  pe 
hour 

Hours 
per  wee! 

Rate  pe 
t  hour 

r  Hours 
per  week 

$1,400 

40 

$1,175 

40 

1.300 

40 

1.075 

40 

1.100 

40 

.875 

40 

.900 

40 

.575 

40 

.750 

40 

.475 

40 

1.413 

40 

1.175 

40 

1.313 

40 

1 . 075 

40 

1.050 

40 

.813 

40 

.963 

40 

.725 

40 

1.563 

48 

1.500 

48 

1.438 

48 

1.375 

48 

1.313 

48 

1.250 

48 

1.473 

40 

1.100 

40 

1.369 

40 

.950 

40 

1.214 

40 

.850 

40 

1.162 

40 

.775 

40 

1.867 

45 

1.407 

45 

1.733 

45 

1.273 

45 

1.333 

45 

1.140 

45 

1.469 

40 

1.188 

40 

1.406 

40 

1.125 

40 

1.156 

40 

.875 

40 

1 . 500 

48 

1.260 

48 

1.250 

48 

.975 

48 

1.375 

40 

1.043 

46 

1.350 

40 

.978 

46 

1.150 

40 

.848 

46 

1.756 

48 

1.631 

48 

1.631 

48 

1.506 

48 

1.256 

48 

1.131 

48 

1.875 

48 

1.750 

48 

1  750 

48 

1.500 

48 

1.375 

48 

1.130 

48 

1.750 

48 

1.625 

48 

1.625 

48 

1.500 

48 

1.375 

48 

1.250 

48 

.906 

48 

.781 

48 

1.575 

40 

1.425 

40 

1.425 

40 

1 . 275 

40 

1  325 

40 

1.175 

40 

1 . 175 

40 

1.025 

40 

.980 

40 

.850 

40 

1.110 

40 

.960 

40 

1.100 

40 

.  950 

40 

1.070 

40 

.920 

40 

1.060 

40 

.910 

40 

1 . 050 

40 

.900 

40 

1.040 

40 

.890 

40 

1 . 030 

40 

.880 

40 

1.020 

40 

.870 

40 

1.010 

40 

.860 

40 

970 

40 

.820 

40 

.900 

40 

.750 

40 

.850 

40 

.700 

40 

.720 

40 

.570 

40 

1.200 

40 

1.050 

40 

1.110 

40 

.960 

40 

1.100 

40 

.950 

40 
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Table  9. —  Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  bakery ■  trades 


July  1,  1946 

July  1, 

1945 

Hate  per 

Hours 

Rate  per 

Hours 

hour 

per  week 

hour 

per  week 

$1,050 

40 

$0,900 

40 

1.020 

40 

.870 

40 

1.000 

40 

.850 

40 

.970 

40 

.820 

40 

City  and  classification 


New  York,  N.  Y. — Continued 


Bread  and  cake— Machine  shops— Continued 
Agreement  B — Continued 

Mixers'  helpers,  ingredient  scalers,  molders  . 

Oven  feeders  and  dumpers . 

Flour  dumpers . ■  . . 

Head  wrappers  or  sheers,  checkers . 

General  helpers . 

Packers . . 

Agreement  C: 

Ovenmen . 

Dough  mixers . 

Icing  makers . 

Cookers . . . 

Checkers  and  shippers . 

Dough  scalers . 

Ingredient  cookers . 

General  helpers . . 

Women  employees . 

Agreement  D: 

Bread: 

Ovenmen . 

Mixers . 

Stockmen . •  . . 

Dividers,  molders,  oven  helpers,  panners  . 
Bread-shop  helpers,  henchmen,  mixers  helpers. 
Cake: 

Ovenmen . ; . 

Stockmen  and  mixers . 

Oven  helpers .....' . . 

Icing  mixers,  icers,  decorators . 

Benchmen .  . 

Doughnut  men,  decorators  helpers . 

Pan  greasers . . . 

Pan  washers,  women  icers . 

Wrappers,  fruit-room  workers . 

Agreement  E: 

Bread  only: 

Oven  tenders .  . . 

Dividermen,  mixers . •  ■  ; ;  ;  ‘  j 

Panners,  rackers,  twisters,  oven  helpers,  blenders 

Checkers . . 

Floormen,  flour  handlers  ■  ■  •  . . 

Bread  wrappers,  shipping  clerks . 

Agreement  F: 

Bread  department: 

Mixers,  ovenmen . 

Dividermen . 

Benchmen . . ,  .  ; ' . 

Ingredient  scalers,  mixers  helpers,  molders . 

Oven  loaders  or  dumpers,  pull-men  helpers . 

Flour  dumpers . . . . . 

Head  packers  and  checkers,  wrappers . 

Pan  greasers,  general  helpers . 

Cake  department: 

.  Ovenmen . 

Mixers . 

Benchmen . 

Fryers . 

Ingredient  scalers . .  •  . . 

Depositors,  pan  greasers,  general  helpers . 

Women  helpers . 

Agreement  G:  , 

Mixers,  peel-oven  men,  relief  mixers . 

Dividers . 

Benchmen . . . •; 

Molders,  mixers’  helpers,  ingredient  scalers . 

Oven  dumpers . 

Oven  loaders . 

Flour  dumpers . . ■  •  •  •  •  •  • ■  •  • 

Head  slicers  and  wrappers,  packers  and  checkers 

General  helpers . 

Slicers  and  wrappers . 

Agreement  H: 

Ovenmen . 

Mixers . 

Benchmen . 


.960 

.930 

1.170 

1.120 

1.000 

.980 

.970 

.960 

.953 

.890 

.700 


1.220 
1 .  130 
1.120 
1.040 
1.020 

1.085 

1.020 

.940 

.930 

.920 

.870 

.820 

.770 

.620 


1.240 

1.130 

1.080 

1.060 

1.030 

1.010 


1.200 

1.110 

1.100 

1.050 

1.020 

1.000 

.970 

.960 

1.170 

1.120 

1.065 

1.063 

.980 

.960 

.700 

1.200 

1.110 

1.100 

1.050 

1.021 

1.020 

1.000 

.970 

.960 

.940 

1.220 

1.170 

1.125 


.810 

.780 

1.020 

.970 

.850 

.830 

.820 

.810 

.803 

.740 

.550 


1.050 

.960 

.950 

.870 

850 

1.015 

.950 

.870 

.860 

.850 

.800 

.750 

.700 

.550 


40 

1.070 

40 

.960 

40 

.910 

40 

.890 

40 

.860 

40 

.840 

40 

1.050 

40 

.960 

40 

.950 

40 

.900 

40 

.870 

40 

.850 

40 

.820 

40 

.810 

40 

1.020 

40 

.970 

40 

.915 

40 

.913 

40 

.830 

40 

.810 

40 

.550 

40 

1.050 

40 

.960 

40 

.950 

40 

.900 

40 

.871 

40 

.870 

40 

.850 

40 

.820 

40 

.810 

40 

.790 

40 

1.020 

40 

.970 

40 

.925 
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Table  9.- — Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
in  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  1945 — Continued 


City  and  classification 

July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate  per 
hour 

Hours 
per  week 

Rate  per 
hour 

Hours 
per  week 

New  York,  N.  Y. — Continued 

Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops — Continued 

Agreement  H — Continued 

Icing  makers . 

$1,050 

40 

$0  850 

40 

Cookers . 

1.040 

40 

.840 

40 

Checkers .  • 

1 . 030 

40 

.830 

40 

Sweet  yeast  men . 

1.025 

40 

.825 

40 

Packers,  doormen . 

.980 

40 

.780 

40 

Helpers . 

.940 

40 

.740 

40 

Women  icers  and  wrappers . 

.750 

40 

.550 

40 

Agreement  I : 

Mixers,  ovenmen . 

1.200 

40 

1.050 

40 

Dividers . 

1.110 

40 

.960 

40 

Benchmen . 

1.100 

40 

.950 

40 

Mixers’  helpers,  molders . 

1.050 

40 

.900 

40 

Oven  dumpers,  oven  loaders . 

1.020 

40 

.870 

40 

Flour  dumpers . 

1.000 

40 

.850 

40 

Checkers,  head  wrappers  and  packers. . . 

.970 

40 

.820 

40 

Oven  and  bakery  helpers,  pan  greasers. . . 

.960 

40 

.810 

40 

Machine  cleaners . 

.940 

40 

.790 

40 

Wrapping-machine  operators . 

.930 

40 

.780 

40 

Agreement  J: 

Bread  department: 

Mixers,  ovenmen . 

1.200 

40 

1.050 

40 

Dividers . 

1.110 

40 

.960 

40 

Benchmen . 

1.100 

40 

.950 

40 

Soft-roll  dividers,  scalers . 

1.065 

40 

.915 

40 

Mixers’  helpers,  molders . 

1.050 

40 

.900 

40 

Oven  feeders,  oven  dumpers . 

1.020 

40 

.870 

40 

Soft-roll  molder  operators . 

1.015 

40 

.865 

40 

Flour  dumpers . 

1.000 

40 

.850 

40 

Checkers,  head  slicers,  bread  wrappers. . 

.970 

40 

.820 

40 

Helpers,  pan  greasers,  rack  pushers . 

.960 

40 

.810 

40 

Wrappers . . 

.940 

40 

.790 

40 

Cake  department. 

Ovenmen . 

1.170 

40 

1.020 

40 

Mixers . 

1.120 

40 

.970 

40 

, Icing  makers .  .  . 

1.000 

40 

850 

40 

Mixers'  helpers.  .  . . 

.990 

40 

.840 

40 

Ingredient  scalers . 

.980 

40 

.830 

40 

.Ovenmen’s  helpers . 

.975 

40 

.825 

40 

Depositors,  dough  scalers . 

Scalers'  helpers,  cake  dumpers . 

.960 

40 

.810 

40 

.940 

40 

.790 

40 

Icing  helpers,  traymen,  helpers . 

.890 

40 

.740 

40 

Women  wrappers  and  packers . 

.700 

40 

.550 

40 

Agreement  K: 

Protein  bread: 

Head  ovenmen . 

1.250 

40 

1.100 

40 

Mixers,  ovenmen . 

1.200 

40 

1.050 

40 

Dividermen  (bread) . 

1.150 

40 

1.000 

40 

Dividermen  and  platemen  (English  muffins) . 

1.125 

40 

.975 

40 

Molder  operators . 

Mixers’  helpers,  ingredient  scalers . 

1.075 

40 

.925 

40 

1.050 

40 

.900 

40 

Roundermen  (English  muffins) . 

1.025 

40 

.875 

40 

Wrappers  . 

1.000 

40 

.850 

40 

Receiving  clerks . 

.983 

40 

.833 

40 

Flour  handlers . 

.975 

40 

.825 

40 

General  helpers . 

.960 

40 

.810 

40 

Box  carriers,  packers,  shippers . 

.950 

40 

.800 

40 

Agreement  L: 

Cake  only: 

Foremen . 

1.500 

40 

1.250 

40 

Ovenmen,  mixers . 

1.350 

40 

1.100 

40 

Bench  hands . 

1.200 

40 

1.000 

40 

Helpers . 

1.100 

40 

.900 

40 

Agreement  M  : 

Mixers,  benchmen,  ovenmen . 

1.250 

40 

1 . 100 

40 

Helpers;  packers,  first  class . 

.950 

40 

.800 

40 

Packers,  second  class . 

.850 

40 

.700 

40 

Pie  and  pastry:  • 

Agreement  A: 

Ovenmen,  mixers . 

.992 

40 

.992 

40 

Bench  hands . 

.872 

40 

.872 

40 

Second  bench  hands. 

.863 

40 

.863 

40 

Bench  hand  rim  makers . 

.858 

40 

.858 

40 

Dough  lumpers,  bench  hand  egg  washers  . 

.820 

40 

.820 

40 
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July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

City  and  classification 

r 

ate  per 
hour  p 

Hours  R 
er  week 

ate  per 
hour  p 

Hours 
er  week 

New  York,  N.  Y. — Continued 

Pie  and  pastry — Continued 

Agreement  B : 

Men  workers . 

Women  workers  . . . 

Agreement  C: 

$0,850 

.750 

1.350 

40 

40 

40 

$0,633 

.552 

.909 

40 

40 

40 

1.100 

40 

.909 

40 

.995 

40 

.705 

40 

.900 

40 

.682 

40 

.875 

40 

.523 

40 

Agreement  D: 

1.475 

40 

1.250 

40 

1.300 

40 

1.125 

40 

1.175 

40 

1.000 

40 

1.075 

40 

.875 

40 

.900 

40 

.750 

40 

Doughnuts  only — Machine  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

1.050 

40 

.840 

40 

.900 

40 

.700 

40 

.750 

40 

.700 

40 

.700 

40 

.625 

40 

Agreement  B: 

1.273 

40 

1.123 

40 

1.217 

40 

1.067 

40 

1.185 

40 

1.035 

40 

1.173 

40 

1.023 

40 

1.124 

40 

.974 

40 

1.058 

40 

.908 

40 

1.047 

40 

.897 

40 

.976 

40 

.826 

40 

Agreement  C: 

1.050 

40 

.840 

40 

1.150 

40 

1.050 

40 

.930 

40 

.785 

40 

.900 

40 

.700 

40 

.880 

40 

.675 

40 

.750 

40 

.620 

40 

Crackers  and  cookies: 

1.400 

.800 

1.929 

40 

40 

42 

Bakers’  helpers;  packers,  women . 

Hebrew — Machine  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

1.864 

42 

1.786 

42 

1.721 

42 

1.357 

42 

1.293 

42 

Agreement  B: 

1.867 

45 

1.740 

45 

1.733 

45 

1.607 

45 

1.333 

45 

1.207 

45 

Hebrew — Hand  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

1.969 

48 

1.844 

48 

1.906 

48 

1.781 

48 

1.844 

48 

1.719 

48 

Agreement  B: 

1.867 

45 

1.718 

45 

1 . 733 

45 

1.607 

45 

45 

1.333 

45 

1.207 

Agreement  C: 

1.750 

48 

1.631 

48 

48 

48 

1.625 

48 

1.506 

1.250 

48 

1.131 

Agreement  D: 

1.563 

48 

1.302 

48 

48 

48 

48 

1.438 

48 

1.260 

1.313 

48 

1.010 

.  1.146 

48 

.927 

Agreement  E : 

1.744 

40 

1.463 

40 

1.681 

40 

1.400 

40 

1.581 

40 

1.300 

40 

40 

1.41S 

4C 

1.138 

Third  hands  (helpers) .  . 

1.356 

40 

1.075 

40 
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Table  9. —  Union  scales  of  teases  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
in  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  1945 —Continued 


City  and  classification 


New  York,  N.  Y. — Continued 


July  1,  1946 

July  1 

1945 

Rate  per 

Hours 

Rate  per 

Hours 

hour 

per  weel 

hour 

per  week 

Johemian  shops: 

Large  shops: 

First  hands . 

Scalers . 

Second  hands . 

Helpers,  wrappers,  packers,  slicers 
Small  shops: 

First  hands . 

Second  hands . 

Yench  shops: 

Bread : 

Agreement  A: 

Day  work: 

First  hands . 

Bench  hands . 

Night  work: 

Ovenmen,  mixers . 

Bench  hands . 

Agreement  B: 

Day  work: 

Foremen . 

Second  hands . 

Third  hands . 

Night  work: 

Foremen . 

Second  hands . 

Third  hands . 

Agreement  C: 

Night  work: 

Foremen . 

Benchmen . 

Mixers,  ovenmen . 

Bakery  helpers . 

Pan  cleaners,  packers. .  .  . 
Packers’  helpers . 

alian  shops: 

First  hands . 

Second  hands . 

>lish  shops: 

First  hands . 

Mixers,  ovenmen . 

Second  hands . 

Helpers. . ’ .  ’ , 

andinavian  shops: 

Foremen: 

Night . 

Day . 

Bench  hands: 

Night . 

Day . 

Second  hands . 

Helpers . 


Norfolk,  Va. 


ead  and  cake — Machine  shops: 

Mixers,  scalers . 

Oven  supervisors . 

Truck  loaders . 

Wrapping-machine  setters . 

Molder  operators,  divider  operators 

Flour  blenders . 

Oven  feed  and  delivery . 

Mixers’  helpers . 

Wrapping-machine  feeders . 

Bakery  helpers: 

First.  60  days . 

After  60  days . 

Roll  baggers: 

First  60  days . 

After  60  days . 


$1,530 

35 

1.480 

35 

1.435 

35 

.900 

40 

• 

1.530 

35 

1.435 

35 

1.444 

40 

1.319 

40 

1.464 

37  $ 

1.370 

37$ 

1.356 

45 

1.311 

45 

1.267 

45 

1.452 

42 

1.405 

42 

1.357 

42 

1.404 

40 

1.244 

40 

1.354 

40 

1.079 

40 

.863 

40 

.763 

40 

1.354 

48 

1.146 

48 

1.744 

40 

1.681 

40 

1.581 

40 

1.356 

40 

1.550 

48 

1.500 

48 

1.467 

48 

1.417 

48 

1.458 

48 

1.146 

48 

1.050 

40 

.950 

40 

.875 

40 

.850 

40 

.800 

40 

.780 

40 

.775 

40 

.750 

40 

.750 

40 

.650 

40 

.700 

40 

.520 

40 

.570 

40 

$1 .380 

35 

1.330 

35 

1.285 

35 

.780 

40 

1.380 

35 

1.210 

35 

1.310 

40 

1.177 

40 

1.360 

37 

1.227 

37$ 

1.156 

45 

1.111 

45 

1.067 

45 

1.238 

42 

1.190 

42 

1.143 

42 

1.150 

40 

1.000 

40 

1.100 

40 

.850 

40 

.625 

40 

1.021 

48 

.979 

48 

1.288 

40 

1.288 

40 

1.188 

40 

.988 

40 

1.250 

48 

1.250 

48 

1.042 

48 

1.042 

48 

1.146 

48 

.833 

48 

.925 

40 

.850 

40 

.800 

40 

.750 

40 

.650 

40 

.630 

40 

.650 

40 

.650 

40 

.600 

40 

.550 

40 

.600 

40 

.500 

40 

.500 

40 
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T\bi  e  9. —  Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
in  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  1945— Continued 


City  and  classification 


July  1,  1946 


Rate  per 
hour 


Hours 
per  week 


July  1,  1945 


Rate  per 
hour 


Hours 
per  week 


Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops: 

Daywork:  $1,300 

Foremen . i  150 

Ovenmen,  mixers,  icing  mixers . 

Bench  and  machinemen . 

Cake  depositors . . . 

Sc&lsrs  •••••••••••*•••* . . 

Foremen  (wrapping  department) . 

Checkers  (bread  or  cake) . 

Wrapping-machin^  operators . 

Night  work: 

Foremen . .•:■•••: . 

Dough  mixers,  ovenmen,  icing  mixers . 

Bench  and  machinemen . 

Cake  depositors . 

Scalers . . . . 

Foremen  (wrapping  department) . 

Checkers  (bread  and  cake) . 

Wrapping-machine  operators . 


Peoria, 


1 . 050 
1.050 
1.025 
.925 
.875 
.825 

1.425 

1.225 

1.125 

1.125 

1.100 

.975 

.925 

.875 


Bread  and  cake— Hand  shops: 

Foremen . 

Ovenmen,  mixers . 

Benchmen . . 

Bread  and  cake— Machine  shops: 

Foremen . 

Ovenmen,  spongers .  . 

Benchmen,  machine  operators . 

Helpers: 

First  30  days . 

After  30  days . 

Wrappers,  men: 

First  30  days . 

After  30  days . 

Wrappers,  women: 

First  30  days . 

After  30  days . 

Crackers  and  cookies: 

Baking  department: 

DougiiVolier s', 'peelers,  ovenmen,  machinemen;  first  class 

?lrnn  men:  mixers,  second  class . •  -. . , 

Dough  rollers,  peelers,  ovenmen,  machinemen;  second 

class . . 

Dough’roliePrerhelpers,  machinemen^  helpers,  ovenmen 

helpers - . 

Cake  and  sandwich  department: 

Packers . 

Captains . 

Pan  dumpers,  mixers . 

Feeders . 

Beaters . . 

Machine  operators,  first  class . 

Machine  operators,  second  class . 

Cracker  department: 

Wrapping-machine  operators,  first  class . 

Wrapping-machine  operators,  second  class . 

Packers .  '  ’  ' 

Bundlers . . . . 

General  helpers,  beginners: 

Men . 

Women . 


1.000 

.833 

.771 

1.375 

1.250 

1.175 

.800 

.850 

.750 

.800 

.700 

.750 


.970 

.950 

.820 

.800 

.720 

.720 

.650 

.720 

.720 

.670 

.770 

.870 

.820 

.800 

.720 

.700 

.670 

.650 

.550 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Bread  and  cake— Machine  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

Heztd  ovenmen . 

Cake  decorators,  peel-ovenmen . 

Bencfh  and  maclinlmem  steam^box  tenders,  ingredient 

scalers . . 


1.200 

1.125 

1.100 

1.060 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

$1,075 

.925 

.825 

40 

40 

40 

.800 

40 

.650 

40 

40 

1.200 

40 

40 

1.000 

40 

40 

.900 

40 

40 

40 

40 

.875 

40 

40 

40 

.675 

40 

48  1.000 
48  !  .833 

48 


40 

40 

40 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 


1.188 
1.063 
.988  | 

.650 

.700 

.600 

.650 

.550 

.600 


.860 

.850 

.730 

.700 

.610 

.600 

.535 

.600 

.610 

.555 

.660 

.760 

.710 

.650 

.610 

.585 

.555 

.550 

.460 


1.075 

1.000 

.975 

.935 


48 

48 


40 

40 

40 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 
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T v BLE  9  —  t  Jnion  sales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
in  selected  cities,  July  1,  194b  and  July  1,  1945— Continued 


City  and  classification 


Philadelphia,  Pa. — Continued 

Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops — Continued 

Traveling-oven  feeders  and  delivery  men 
Bread  coolers,  mixers’  helpers,  dough  punchers. 

Pastry  packers,  bread  wrappers  and  packers 
Flour  pliers,  dumpers,  baking  helpers,  stock-room  help- 

ers,  pan  greasers .  F 

Female  wrappers  and  icers 

Agreement  B:  . 

Tray"  fn<1  traveling-oven  supervisors,  oil-oven-men, 

leel-and  rotary-ovenmen . 

Mixers  and  icing  makers . 

Tray-  and  traveling-oven  feeders,  delivery  men 
MixereI?helDPe°rst0r  °perators'  ingredient  scalers.' 
F1°UpackersderS'  wrapPin&-machine  operators)  route 

Reel-oven  helpers,  machine  trucking  pilers,  handlers,  roll 

baggers,  wrappers,  pan  greasers . 

Wrappers  and  icers,  women 

Agreement  C:  . 

Shippers,  receivers . 

Traveling-  and  tray-oven  operators.  .  '  .  .  .  . 

Mixers,  inventory  stockmen . 

Benchmen,  divider  operators,  moldermen)  ’  greasing- 
machine  operators,  icing-  and  depositor-machine 
operators,  roll  dividers,  ingredient  scalers,  decora- 
...  tors,  oven  feeders  and  delivery  men 
Mixers  helpers . 

Pan"^rhing"imaCjine,  operators,  wrapping-machine  op¬ 
erators,  bread  selectors,  flour  blenders,  assemblers 
Ceniro? W  wr,apping  machine  (cake  and  sweet  goods) 

Women  employees  P*”'  raCkerS'  CUtterS’  Carton  makers 

Working  supervisors . 

,  ,  .All  other  girls . 

^ake — Machine  shops:  . 

Working  foremen . 

Dough  mixers,  ovenmen,  ingredient  scalers . 

Benchmen...  . 

^  ^  ^ting-machine'  operators, 

Wrapping-machine  operators. 

Pan  greasers’  helpers 

Floorladies .  . 

Wrappers  and  icers,  women 

he  and  pastry:  . 

Agreement  A: 

First  hands . 

Second  hands . 

Third  hands .  . 

Women  helpers:  . . 

Machine  operators . 

Wrappers 

Agreement  B :  . 

Working  foremen . 

First  hands .  . 

Second  hands .  . 

Packers .  . 

Third  hands. . 

Agreement  C: 

Working  foremen . 

HCa  rnixers  paCkers’  ovenmen,  cooks,  dough  and  custard 
Floorladies . ’  ] . 

WaS™»n"JPaCPil£ei  me"’-  ordpr.  packers-  cook  helpers, 
ovenmen  s  helpers,  ingredient  scalers 
toppers,  fillers,  pie  makers,  shell  makers 
Uuh  WBshers,  helpers,  wrappers,  utility  men  and  cleaners 

_  i  P'e  wrappers,  crown  makers . 

ackers  and  cookies: 

Agreement  A: 

Sponge  and  sweet  baking: 

Head  mixers,  sponge . 

Peelersand  SponRe  mixers-  machine  captains.  . 

Bakers  (reei  or  travel) . 


July  1,  1946 


I 


July  1,  1945 


Rate  per 
hour 


.850 

800 

.725 

.610 


1.070 

1.045 

1.020 

.995 


Hours  (Rate  per 
per  week  hour 


Hours 
per  week 


$1,035 

40 

$0,910 

1.01C 

40 

.885 

.975 

40 

.850 

.925 

40 

.800 

.710 

40 

.583 

1.000 

40 

1.000 

1.000 

40 

.950 

.950 

40 

.910 

.910 

40 

.910 

.875 

40 

.850 

.850 

40 

.825 

.775 

40 

.775 

.560 

40 

.560 

1.195 

40 

1.025 

1.170 

40 

1.000 

1.120 

40 

.950 

1.080 

40 

.910 

1.020 

40 

.850 

.995 

40 

.825 

.945 

>  40 

.775 

.970 

40 

.800 

.730 

40 

.560 

1.150 

40 

.985 

1.050 

40 

.885 

.950 

40 

.785 

.930 

40 

.765 

.930 

40 

.665 

.800 

40 

.635 

.700 

40 

.555 

.660 

40 

.515 

.100 

40 

1.000 

.000 

40 

.910 

.820 

40 

.775 

.720 

40  i 

.600 

.590 

40 

.560 

.194 

40 

1.156 

.150 

40 

1.000 

.060 

40 

.910 

.975 

40 

.845 

.925 

40  1 

.775 

.050 

40  1 

.975 

950 

40 

.875 

865 

40 

.790 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 


.775 

.725 

.675 

.560 


.995 

.970 

.945 

.920 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 
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Table  9. 


-Union  scales  of  wages  and  flours  « 


City  and  classification 


Philadelphia,  Pa— Continued 


Crackers  and  cookies— Continued 


spray-ma- 


Rollermen . 

Drawmen . 

Sweet  mixers’  helpers . 

Ovenmen,  gas . . 

Oven  firemen -  -■■■•• . 

Pan  cleaners,  feeder  (fast) . 

Pan'cteaners,  feeders  (slow)  pan  men 

chine  operators .  .  •  •  . . 

Packing  and  icing  department. 

Tally  clerk . 

Supplymen  . . 

Mixing  icing  helpers . 

Paste  makers .  . 

Stockmen 

Icing  department  tallymen . 

Scalers  and  weighers . 

Floormen . 

Women  employees: 

Working  supervisors  . ■  - 

General  packing,  machine  operators 

Carton  formers,  other  packers . 

Agreement  B : 

Mixing  department: 

Supervisors . 

Dough  mixers  . ,  ,  . 

Dough  mixers'  helpers,  assemblers . 

Mixing  room  helpers . 

Bake  house: 

Machinemen . 

Ovenmen . 

Dough  rollers . . 

Reliefmen  . 

Helpers . .  . . 

Stockroom  packing  materials: 

Stockmen . • . .  ' ' . 

Paper-cutting-machine  operators . 

Packing  material  helpers. . 

Icing,  wrapping  and  packing  department. 

Receivers,  loaders . 

Machine  set-up  men,  supervisors . 

Set-up  men . 

Dumpers . . .*  '  ' 

Warehousemen’s  helpers,  wrapping 

helpers ....._ . 

Packers’  bundleraT weighed  stitchers,  inspectors, 
hand  carton  formers,  machine  operators,  sugar- 
ers,  stackers,  baggers  and  crimpers 

fingers . 

General  helpers  (male) ; 

Starting  rate . 

After  200  hours . 

\fter  400  hours . . 

Icing  room  and  feeding  magazine,  miscellaneous 

wrapping  departments . 

General  helpers  (female) : 

Starting  rate . 

After  200  hours . 

Agreement  C: 

Machine  captains .  ■  ■  : . 

Sponge  and  sweet  dough  mixers . 

Peelers . 

Ovenmen . 

Rollermen . 

Icing  mixers  . 

Drawmen . 

Mixers’  helpers . 

Pan  men  (out) . 

Supply  men .  . . ■ . 

Sandwich  depositor  operators . 

Stockroom  men . . . 

Stackers,  pan  men  (in) . ■  ■  . 

Pan  cleaners,  feeders,  general  helpers 


July  1, 

1946 

Rate  per 

Hours 

hour 

3er  week 

$0,950 

40 

.930 

40 

.920 

40 

.910 

40 

.900 

40 

.870 

40 

.  .850 

40 

i  .840 

40 

.950 

40 

.920 

40 

.870 

40 

.870 

40 

.850 

40 

July  1,  1945 


hour 


per  week 


.820 

.810 

.800 


.770 

.680 

650 


1.120 

1.045 

.920 

.845 


1.045 

.995 

.950 

.935 

.845 


1.015 

.895 

.845 


department 


of  lady 


.950 

.945 

.895 

.890 


.845 

.775 


.690 


.670 

.720 

.770 


.625 


.550 

.580 


1.025 
1.015 
1.010 
.975 
.940 
.925 
.910 
.905 
.890 
.875 
.  855 
.850 
.840 
.825 


$0,375 

.855 

.845 

.835 

.825 

.795 

.775 


40 

40 

40 


.765 


.875 

.845 

.795 

.755 

.775 

.745 

.735 

.725 


40 

.695 

40 

.605  | 

40 

.575 

40 

1.045  1 

40 

.970 

40 

.845 

40 

.770 

40 

.970 

40  ! 

.920 

40 

.875 

40 

.860 

40 

.770 

40 

.940 

40 

.820 

40 

.770 

40 

.875 

40 

.870 

40 

.820 

40 

.820 

40 

.770 

40 

.700 

40 

.615 

40 

.620 

40 

.660 

40 

.700 

40 

.550 

40 

.500 

40 

.530 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


.950 

.920 

.900 

.900 

.850 

.800 

.795 

.800 

.765 

.800 

.780 

.700 

.745 

.700 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 


40 


40 

40 

40 


40 


40 

40 


4( 

4( 

4( 

41 

4( 

4< 

41 

4' 

4' 

4' 

4 

4 

4 

4 
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Table  9. —  Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
in  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  1945 — Continued 


City  and  classification 


Philadelphia,  Pa. — Continued 

trackers  and  cookies — Continued 
Agreement  C — Continued 
Women  employees: 

Set-up  supervisors,  wrapping-machine 

Working  supervisors . 

Packers,  sponge . 

Packers  and  bundlers . 

iebrew  shops — Bread: 

Foremen,  ovenhands . 

Second  hand,  dough  mixers . 

Third  hand,  helpers . 

Fourth  hands . 

lebrew  shops — Cake: 

First  hands,  foremen . 

Second  hands . 

Third  hands . 

Fourth  hands,  helpers . 


Phoenix,  Ariz. 

tread  and  cake — Hand  shops: 

Foremen . 

Mixers,  ovenmen . 

Machine  and  bench  hands . 

Distribution  foremen . 

Checkers,  shipping  clerks . 

Pan  washers . 

Wrappers: 

First  3  months . 

Second  6  months . 

After  6  months . 

Flour  dumpers . 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

read  and  cake — Machine  shops: 

Mixers,  ovenmen,  ingredient  scalers . 

Molders,  dividers,  henchmen,  machine  hands.  .  . 

Traveling-oven  feeders,  dumpers . 

Mixers’  helpers,  bake-shop  helpers . 

Checkers . 

Wrapping-machine  setters . 

Stock  handlers,  order  assemblers . 

Packers . 

Miscellaneous  helpers . 

Women  helpers . 

ebrew  bake  shops: 

Bread  department: 

Ovenmen,  first  hands . 

Mixers,  second  hands . 

Third  hands,  bench  hands . 

Cake  department: 

First  hands . 

Second  hands . ’ 

Unskilled  help: 

Shippers,  bread  wrappers . 

Cake  bakers’  helpers . 

Stock  handlers . 

Pan  greasers . 

Wrappers,  women. .  . 

Women  dumpers,  cake  wrappers  and  packers 

Portland,  Oreg. 

ead  and  cake — Hand  shops: 

Foremen . 

Ovenmen,  mixers . ........ 

Bench  hands . 

Head  checkers . 

Assistant  checkers . 

Packers,  hand  wrappers . 

Helpers: 

First  year . 

Third  year . . 


July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate  pe 
hour 

r  Hours 
per  wee 

Rate  pe 
<  hour 

r  Hours 
per  weefc 

$0,860 

40 

$0,755 

40 

.755 

40 

.630 

40 

.680 

40 

.585 

40 

.  655 

40 

.560 

40 

1.640 

48 

1 . 390 

48 

1.581 

48 

1.332 

48 

1.484 

48 

1.234 

48 

1.094 

48 

.844 

48 

1.610 

48 

1.581 

48 

1.484 

48 

1.094 

48 

1.273 

44 

. 

.979 

48 

1.182 

44 

.938 

48 

1.091 

44 

.854 

48 

1.045 

44 

.864 

44 

.682 

44 

.568 

44 

.682 

44 

.773 

44 

.773 

44 

1.170 

40 

1.000 

40 

1.120 

40 

.950 

40 

1.070 

40 

.900 

40 

1.010 

40 

.840  [ 

40 

.960 

40 

.790 

40 

.950 

40 

.780 

40 

.930 

40 

.760 

40 

.890 

40 

.720 

40 

.880 

40 

.710 

40 

.750 

40 

.580 

40 

1.563 

48 

1.459 

48 

1.500 

48 

1.396 

48 

1.417 

48 

1.313 

48 

1 . 500 

48 

1.396 

48 

1.417 

48 

1.313 

48 

.833 

48 

.729 

48 

.822 

48 

.718 

48 

.760 

48 

.  656 

48 

.729 

48 

.625 

48 

.583 

48 

.479 

48 

.563 

48 

.458 

48 

1.455 

40 

1.265 

40 

1.389 

40 

1.208 

40 

1.257 

40 

1.093 

40 

1.119 

40 

.973 

40 

.972 

40 

.845 

40 

.939 

40 

.816 

40 

.805 

40 

.700 

40 

.991 

40 

.861 

40 

operators. . 
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Table  9.—  Union  scales  of  leases  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
in  selected  cities ,  July  1,  1940  and  July  1,  1945-tonunued 


City  and  classification 


Portland,  Oreg— Continued 

Bread  and  cake— Machine  shops: 

Foremen . 

Ovenmen,  mixers . 

shipping  clerks . 

Wrappers,  machine  operators . 

Shipping  clerks,  assistant  checkers . 

Machine  operators’  helpers .  . 

Pan  greasers  (helpers  first  year) . 


July  1,  1945 

Rate  per  Hours 
hour  per  week 


W°nporelTdi1esy (in  charge  of  4  or  more  girls) . 


Cake  decorators. 

leers . . . 

Other  helpers  (after  1  year) . 

Crackers  and  cookies: 

Agreement  A: 

Machinemen . 

Mixers . 

Peelers,  ovenmen . 

Receiving  clerks . 

Rollermen . 

Scalemen,  wrappers . 

Rohermen’s11  helpers,  dough'  feeders,'  assemblymen 

Stackers . 

Other  helpers . 

Women  employees: 

Packers . 

leers  and  other  helpers . 

Agreement  B : 

Shipping  clerks . 

Mixers . . 

Peelers . 

Ovenmen . 

Rollermen ....  . 

Mixers’  helpers . 

Stackers . 

Other  helpers . 

Women  employees: 

Packers . . 

Other  helpers . 


$1 . 537 
1.463 
1.390 

1.332 

1.239 

1.166 

1.147 

1.037 

.879 

.920 

.870 

.762 

.705 


1.038 

1.000 

.975 

.930 

.890 

.868 

.830 

.780 

.760 

.755 

.575 

.555 

1.000 

.980 

.950 

.920 

.880 

.840 

.780 

.750 

.580 
.  560 


Providence,  R.  I. 


Bread  and  cake — Hand  shops. 

Working  foremen,  mixers,  ovenmen . 

General  helpers.  ..■••• . 

Bread  and  cake— Machine  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

Mixers . . 

Dividers . 

Molders .  . 

DouVghnut°mix”si’  baking  mechanics,  bread  wrappers 

Dou^nut  wrapperstutilitymen,  helpers,  packers 

Agreement  B: 

Mixers,  head  ovenmen . 

Head  benchmen,  roll-oven  men . 

Molders . 

Mixers’  helpers,  ingredient  scalers . 

Benchmen  and  bread  wrappers . 

Roll-oven  helpers . 

Flour  dumpers . .  . . 

Ovenmen,  checkers,  molders . 

Wrappers . . 

Packers . 

Agreement  C:  . 

Mixers . 

Dividers . . 

Molders . ’  ’Vi  li"' 

Ingredient  scalers,  mixers  helpers 

Flour  dumpers . 


1.125 

.925 


1.075 

1.025 

.975 

.975 

.950 

.850 

1.150 

1.050 

1.000 

.975 

.950 

.930 

.920 

.905 

.900 

.855 

.850 

1.150 

1.050 

1.000 

.950 

.905 


36 

$1,336 

36 

36 

1.272 

36 

36 

1.208 

36 

36 

1.158 

36 

36 

1.078 

36 

36 

1.013 

36 

36 

.997 

36 

36 

.901 

36 

36 

.  764 

36 

40 

.796 

40 

40 

.744 

40 

40 

.649 

40 

40 

.591 

40 

40 

1.038 

40 

1.C00 

40 

.975 

40 

.930 

40 

.890 

40 

.868 

40 

.830 

40 

.780 

40 

.760 

40 

.755 

40 

.575 

40 

.  555 

40 

1.000 

40 

.980 

40 

.950 

40 

.920 

40 

.880 

40 

.840 

40 

.780 

40 

.750 

40 

.580 

40 

I  .  560 

40 

1.000 

40  ! 

.800 

40 

1.000 

40 

.950 

40 

.900 

40 

.875 

40 

.875 

40 

.750 

40 

1.025 

40 

.925 

40 

.875 

40 

.850 

40 

.825 

40 

.805 

40 

.795 

40 

.780 

40 

.775 

40 

.730 

40 

.725 

40 

1.025 

40 

.925 

40 

.875 

40 

.825 

40 

.780 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 
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Table  9. — Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
m  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  1945— Continued 


City  and  classification 

July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate  p< 
hour 

‘r|  Hours 
per  wee 

Hate  pi 
k  hour 

r  Hours 
per  week 

Providence,  R.  1. — Continued 

Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops — Continued 

Agreement  C — Continued 

Ovenmen’s  helpers,  molders’  helpers,  checkers 

$0,900 

40 

$0,775 

40 

Wrappers.  .  ,  . 

.855 

Packers . 

40 

Pan  greasers . . 

.810 

1.500 

.  725 

40 

Agreement  D; 

Foremen . 

40 

40 

Mixers . 

1.150 

1.100 

1.050 

.975 

Qp5 

40 

1 . 025 

40 

Ovenmen . 

40 

40 

40 

Dividers,  first  henchmen 

.  925 

Molders . 

Checkers,  wrapping-machine  operators 

.'  845 

40 

40 

.720 

.700 

40 

40 

Benchmen,  oven  helpers,  general  helpers 

.825 

Agreement  E: 

Mixers . 

1.160 

1  07  5 

40 

Ovenmen .  . 

.1035 

Scalers,  icing  mixers,  icing-and-cutting  machine  opera- 
tors,  fryers,  fried-cake  mixers. . 

.965 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

Stock  clerks,  doormen,  cake  and  fried  cake  helpers. 
Pan  greasers,  pan  washers,  pan  papering,  cake  and  fried- 
cake  helpers  (first  2  months) 

.855 

.775 

.730 

Women  helpers: 

First  2  months. . 

645 

After  2  months . 

.715 

40 

40 

Agreement  F: 

Head  mixers  and  scalers 

1.250 

40 

.  ujU 

40 

Ovenmen ... 

1.075 

1  050 

1  .  I  c,  O 

Dividers.  .  .  . 

40 

Head  wrapping-machine  operators. 

1.025 

40 

.900 

40 

Molders . 

1  000 

First  benchmen.  .  . 

975 

40 

40 

Mixers’  helpers 

950 

40 

Ovenmen  s  helpers,  benchmen,  roli-oven  men 

.925 

40 

.800 

.775 

.730 

.725 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

Molders  helpers,  checkers,  benchmen  helpers 

.900 

40 

wrapping-machine  operators 

Packers . 

.855 

.850 

gns 

40 

40 

Pan  greasers . 

*ie  and  pastry: 

Night  bakers . 

800 

40 

Cooks .  . 

8K0 

40 

Bakers . 

8?0 

40 

Receiving  clerks 

!  800 
780 

40 

Filling  mixers. . . . 

40 

Doughbreakers’  helpers 

.770 

40 

40 

Washers,  cleaners,  miscellaneous  workers 

.730 

550 

40 

.630 

Women  employees: 

Beginners 

After  3  months 

.590 

40 

40 

After  9  months 

630 

40 

febrew  shops:  . 

Foremen . 

1  458 

Second  hands. . 

1.354 

48 

1.042  : 

48 

Reading,  Pa. 

read  and  cake — Machine  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

Mixers 

1 

.950 

OVenbakembread:  ovenmen>  cake  and  sweets;  all  round 

40  | 

40 

Dividers,  molders .  .  . 

Batter  scalers,  oven  delivery  men,  bench  hands,  bread- 
wrapping-machine  operators . 

Ingredient  scalers  and  mixers’  helpers 

Icing  mixers,  women 

Cake  packers  (women),  bread  raciters,  blenders 

Pan  rackers,  loaf  stackers 

Sweet-bun  icers  semiautomatic  wrappers,  (men)  pan 

greasers  and  washers,  (women)  H 

1 . 000 

l .  000 
.975 
.900  I 
.900  ! 
.850 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40  ! 
40 

.900 

.900 

.850 

.850 

.850 

.800 

.800 

1 

.725 
.700 
.650 
.650  i 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

Cake  decorators,  women 

Cake  icers,  women 

Cake  and  sweet  wrappers,  women. 

.800 
.730  ' 
.690 

40 

40 

40  ; 
40 

40 

40 

40 

40 
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Table  9.— Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
AA  .  .  ...  r  i  »  Ts.lv  /  7 Q4.fi — Continued 


City  and  classification 

— 

July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate  per 
hour 

Hours 
per  week 

Rate  per 
hour 

Hours 
per  week 

Reading,  Pa.— Continued 

Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops — Continued 
Agreement  B : 

Foremen,  packing  room 

Foremen,  bread . 

Foremen,  cake . 

Mixers,  oven  supervisors. 

Second  mixers . 

Ingredient  scalers . 

Divider  operators,  henchmen,  molders. 
Ovenmen,  wrapping-machine  operators 

Flour  packers . 

Helpers: 

Stockmen . 

Bread  and  cake . 

Ovenmen . . 

Women . 


$1,175 

1.075 

1.075 

1.050 

1.025 

1.025 

1.025 

1.000 

.975 

.950 


Richmond,  Va. 


Bread  and  cake— Machine  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

Mixers . 

Mol'ders,  cake  mixers,  wrapping-machine  operators 

Oven  feeders  and  dumpers . 

Oven  tenders . 

General  helpers . 

leers  and  wrappers . 

AgreementB^,  icing  mixers,  doughnut-machine  operators 

Ovenmen . 

Depositors . 

Ingredient  scalers . 

Foreladies,  helpers,  men . .  ••  •  • 

Hand  icers  and  wrappers,  helpers,  women 
Sweet  goods  department. 

Dough  mixers . 

Ovenmen . 

Agreement  C: 

Bread  department: 

Mixers . . 

Mol'ders,’  roll-machine  men,  wrapping-machine  op 

erators  . 

Oven  feeders  and  dumpers . 

General  helpers . 

Cake  department: 

Mixers . ‘  ' 

Ovenmen . 

Depositors . ' 

Scalers . 

Helpers,  men . 

Cake  wrappers,  icers,  women . 

Agreement  D: 

Bread  department:  .  _ 

Working  and  shipping  foremen 

Mixers . .  ■  . . 

Dividers,  mixers  helpers . 

Wrapping-machine  operators .  . 

Molders,  oven  feeders,  dumpers 
Molders’  helpers,  wrapping-machine 

helpers,  bread  packers . 

General  helpers . 

Flour  blenders . 

Cake  and  doughnuts: 

Foremen . . 

Mixers . 

Oven  tenders . . 

Doughnut-machine  operators . 

Foreladies . . . 

Wrapping-machine  operators . 

Helpers,  women;  wrapping-machine  operators 


operators’ 
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Table  9.— Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
m  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1 ,  1945— Continued 


City  and  classification 


Richmond,  Va. — Continued 


Jread  and  cake — Machine  shops — Continued 
Agreement  E: 

Bread  and  rolls: 

Mixers . 

Dividers,  ovenmen . . 

Roll-machine  operators,  dough  mixers'  heipers, 
molders,  wrapping-machine  operators. . 

Oven  feeders  and  dumpers . 

Wrapper  feeders . 

General  helpers . [ 

Cake  and  doughnuts: 

Doughnut-machine  operators,  mixers,  icing  mixers 

Ovenmen . 

Cake  depositor  operators . 

Scalers . 

General  helpers,  machine  wrappers,  foreladies, 

icing-machine  operators . 

leers,  wrappers,  (women) . 


July  1,  1946 


Rate  per 
hour 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

-Hand  shops: 


read  and  cake- 
First  hands 

Second  hands,  ovenmen,  mixers . .  .  . . 

Third  hands,  bench  hands . "  \ . 

read  and  cake — Machine  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

First  hands . 

Second  hands . . 

Third  hands,  bench  hands . .  ... . 

Feeders  and  dumpers . . 

Decorators . "  * . . 

leers,  cooky-machine  assistants .  1 1  ' 

Helpers,  wrap  and  finishing . 

Women  employees:  . 

Foreladies . 

General  helpers,  wrappers  . 

Agreement  B:  . 

Mixers . 

Dividermen . '  . 

Moldermen,  benchmen,  ovenmen,  assemblymen  ba'tch- 
men,  oven  dumpers,  and  feeders 

Flour  blenders,  mixers’  helpers . 

Wrapping-machine  operators 

Flour  handlers . 

Pan  greasers,  oven,  bench,  and  machine  helpers,  bread 
rackers,  checkers  and  packers  ’ 

Wrapping  and  slicing  helpers 
‘brew  shops: 

Ovenmen,  mixers . 

First  cake  bakers . .!!!!!*.!!!. 

Bench  hands .  ] . . . 

Second  cake  bakers . * '  *  *  " 

ickers  and  cookies: 

Shop  foremen . 

Batch  scalers,  dough  mixers,'  machine  operators 

nvpn  Hlimnnro 


oven  dumpers  ’  °PCrators' °ve"  feeders 

RaCkanPdUh^per<rky  pan  cleaners,  carton  packer'' 

Women  employees:  . 

Foreladies . 

Wrappers  and  packers '  . 


Rock  ^an<^  (Rl.)  District 
(Includes  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  Moline,  III.) 

®d — Hand  shops: 

Foremen . 

First  bakers . ’  * . 

Second  bakers . 

Helpers .  . 

ad  and  cake— Machine  shops: 

Wrapping-machine  operators 
ran  rackers,  roll  panners . 


$1,080 

1.000 

.950 

.930 

.850 

.750 

.950 

.900 

.850 

.800 

.750 

.700 


1.170 

1.090 

1.060 


1 . 21 5 
1.190 
1.150 
1.150 
.850 
.750 
.750 

.850 

.700 

1.030 

.980 

.930 

.880 

.830 

.805 

.780 

.755 

1.667 

1.667 

1.531 

1.531 

.930 

.880 

.730 

.650 

.580 


1.125 

1.020 

.970 

.750 

.950 
.  850 


Hours 
per  week 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

48 

48 

48 

48 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


48 

48 

48 

48 

40 

40 


July  1,  1945 


Rate  per 
hour 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


44 

44 

44 


$0,930 

.850 

.800 

.780 

.700 

.600 

.800 

.750 

.700 

.650 

.600 

.550 


1.023 

.943 

.909 


1.167 

1.077 

1.038 

1.077 

.650 

.625 

.585 

.650 

.540 

1.000 

.950 

.900 

.850 

.800 

.775 

.750 

.725 

1.406 

1.250 

1.302 

1.146 

.900 

.850 

.700 

.620 

.550 


.900 

.800 

.750 

.542 


Hours 
per  week 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


44 

44 

44 


40 

40 

40 

40 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

48 

48 

48 

48 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


48 

48 

48 

48 
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Table  9. — Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
in  selected  cities ,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  1945  Continued 


City  and  classification 


Rate  per 
hour 


Rock  Island,  III.— Continued 


Bread  and  cake— Machine  shops— Continued 

Helpers,  icing-machine  operators . 

Rackers  . . . . * . 

Cake  dumpers,  pan  greasers . 

Bread  and  rolls— Machine  shops: 

Checkers,  shipping  clerks . 

Hand  wrappers  and  icers,  women: 

1-6  months . 

After  6  months . 

Pie  and  pastry: 

Working  foremen . 

Scalers . 


July  1,  1946 


Hours 
per  week 


$0,750 

.700 

.700 


.550 

.600 

1.200 

.900 


Rate  per 
hour 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Bread — Machine  shops: 

Foremen .  . . 

Spongers,  oven  hands . . 

First  bench  hands,  scalers . 

Bench  and  machine  hands . 

Bread  counters . 

Helpers,  pan  greasers . 

Ingredient  scalers . •  ; . .  ■  ■  • 

Wrapping-and  slicing-machine  operators 
Packers: 

Expereinced . 

Inexperienced . 

Beltmen  (first  6  months) . 

Miscellaneous  helpers: 

Experienced . 

Inexperienced . 

Foreladies . 

Women  helpers: 

Experienced . 

Inexperienced . 

Cake — Machine  shops: 

Foremen . 

Ovenmen,  mixers . 

Machine  hands . 

Helpers . . 

Icing  mixers,  ingredient  scalers . 

Miscellaneous  helpers: 

Experienced . 

Inexperienced . 

Foreladies . 

Women  helpers: 

Experienced . 

Inexperienced . 

Crackers  and  cookies: 

Agreement  A: 

Cracked-dough*  mixers,  sweet-dough  mixers,  graham- 
ddugh  mixers,  dough-machine  set-up  and  operators, 
sponge  mixers . 


1.468 

1.358 

1.275 

1.248 

1.083 

1.055 

.938 

.863 

.950 

.875 

.788 

.825 

.750 

.775 

.725 
.  650 

1.468 

1.358 

1.248 

1.055 

1.024 

.825 

.750 

.775 

.725 

.650 


1.075 


scrap 


Dough-break-machine  feeders,  marshmallow-machine 
set-up  and  operators,  icing-machine  set-up  and 

Mixers^  helpers  (sweet  and  graham  dough),  icing  mixers, 

marshmallow  mixers . 

Head  stock  keepers/. . 

Dough-break  roll  feeders . 

Wrapping-machine  set-up  men. . . 

Jam  mixers,  sirup  mixers,  vanilla  sugar  mixers 

grinders,  machine  relief  . . .  . . •  ■_ 

Scran  (women),  carton-forming*machine  operators ... . 
Miscellaneous  help,  packers,  off- wrapping-machine 
wire-tie-machine  operators,  sack  cleaners,  stock 

keepers,  carton  peelers . 

Scalers . 

Women  helpers: 

Experienced . 

Inexperienced . 


1.050 


1.025 

.950 

.925 

.900 

.850 

.825 

.775 


.700 

.650 

.600 

.550 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


July  1,  1945 


Hours 

per  week 


$0,735 

.550 

.485 

1.010 

.860 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40' 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 


40 

40 


1.318 

1.208 

1.125 

1.098 

.933 

.905 

.788 

.713 

.800 

.725 

.638 

.675 

.600 

.625 

.575 

.500 

1.318 

1.208 

1.098 

.905 

.874 

.675 

.600 

.625 

.575 
.500 


1.025 


40  1.000 


.975 

.900 

.875 

.850 

.800 

.775 

.725 


.650 

.600 

.550 

.500 


40 


40 

40 


40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 


40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 
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Table  9. —  Union  scales  of  tvagcs  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
in  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  JulyJ,  1945— Continued 


City  and  classification 

July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate  pe 
hour 

Hours 
per  weel 

Rate  pel 
hour 

Hours 
per  week 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Continued 

Crackers  and  cookies — Continued 

Agreement  B: 

Sponge  mixing  department: 

Head  mixers . . 

$1,035 

.925 

.825 

1.035 

.925 

.825 

1.025 

.985 

.925 

.885 

.835 

.835 

.805 

.795 

.755 

.695 

.795 

.755 

.740 

.700 

.700 

.630 

.590 

.925 

.850 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

Sponge  and  dough  mixers . 

40 

yu . you 

Mixers'  helpers . 

Sweet  mixing  department: 

Head  mixers . 

Mixers . 

Mixers’  helpers . 

Baking  department: 

Machinemen . 

Peelers . 

Rollermen,  ovenmen . 

Oven  take-out  men . 

Sheeters  and  laminators . 

Reliefmen  (sweet)  . 

Cost  and  raw  material  checkers . 

40 

Stockers,  men . 

General  help,  semiskilled . 

Stockers,  women . 

Sponge  and  sweet — Packing  department: 

Supplymen . 

General  help,  semiskilled,  men . 

Working  supervisors,  women . 

Checkers . 

Cello-bag  machine  operators . 

Weighers . 

General  help,  semiskilled,  women  .... 

Icing  department: 

Mixers,  machinemen . 

Marshmallow  and  icing  mixers . 

Supplymen  . 

Women  employees: 

Machine  operators . 

40 

Checkers . 

40 

Machine  feeders . 

.650 

.590 

.755 

.590 

.955 

.875 

.770 

.590 

.905 

40 

Trolley  girls . 

40 

General  help,  semiskilled,  men . 

40 

40 

40 

40 

Geperal  help,  semiskilled,  women 

40 

40 

Carton  and  caddy  forming  and  wrapping  department: 
Machinemen  (set-up  and  adjusters) 

.  ouu 

Machine  operators,  men . 

Machine  operators,  women . 

40 

General  help,  semiskilled,  women 

40 

40 

40 

40 

Receiving  and  warehouse  department: 

Working  supervisors,  male . 

Receivers . 

Receivers’  helpers,  loaders . 

.775 

40 

Shipping  department: 

Working  supervisors . 

40 

40 

Checkers . 

Assemblers  and  loaders . 

40 

40 

Women  employees: 

Foreladies . 

Checkers . 

40 

Assemblers  and  loaders . 

.‘680 

.945 

40 

40 

40 

Agreement  C: 

Baking  and  mixing  department: 

Head  mixers,  machine  captains 

40 

Peelers . 

Bakers,  sponge  mixers,  assemblymen 

.865 

40 

.840 

40 

40 

Rollermen . 

Ovenmen,  drawmen . 

40 

Mixers,  helpers,  stackers,  general  help  .... 

.*745 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

Packing  department: 

Floormen . 

Women  employees: 

Working  supervisors . 

.745 

Packers,  sponge. . . . 

Tally  clerks . 

.  t>9o 

40 

Packers  (sweet)  bundlers,  machine  operators, 
weighers  and  closers,  “Q"  formers  and 

T  .  ,  stitchers,  general  help,  carton  formers 

Icing  department: 

Mixers . 

.595 

40 

.550 

40 

40 

Mixers  helpers. 

.  755 

40 

.  730 

40 
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Table  9. —  Union  scales  oj  wages  anti  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
in  selected  cities,  July  i,  1940  and  July  1,  1945— Continued 


July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

City  and  classification 

F 

ate  per 
hour  p 

Hours  R 
er  week 

ate  per 
hour  p 

Hours 
er  week 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Continued 

Crackers  and  cookies — Continued 

Agreement  C — Continued 

Icing  department — Continued 

Working  supervisors,  women . 

Machine  operators,  and  other  women  helpers 
Hebrew — Hand  shops: 

Foremen,  bakers,  ovenmen . . 

$0,645 

.595 

1.354 

1.146 

40 

40 

48 

48 

$0,595 

.550 

1.250 

1.042 

.438 

40 

40 

48 

48 

.542 

48 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Bread  and  cake — Hand  shops: 

1.178 

45 

1.031 

45 

Foremen,  supervising  five  or  more  workers;  first  hands . 

1.067 

1.000 

45 

45 

.933 

.865 

45 

45 

1.000 

45 

.844 

Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops: 

1.275 

40 

1.125 

40 

Sponge  and  dough  mixers,  ovenmen  and  oven  operators. . . . 
Bench  hands,  dividers,  molders,  bun-machine  operators 

Oven  feeders  and  dumpers,  slicing-  and  wrapping-machine 

1.125 

1.075 

1.015 

40 

40 

40 

.925 

.865 

40 

40 

1.000 

40 

.775 

.925 

40 

Helpers,  men: 

.825 

40 

.675 

40 

.900 

40 

Women  employees: 

.925 

40 

.775 

40 

Finishers,  packers,  and  wrappers: 

.680 

40 

.530 

40 

.740 

40 

Bread  and  cake — Semimachine  shops: 

Foremen,  supervising  up  to  five  workers . 

Ovenmen,  dough  mixers,  bench  hands . 

1.129 

1 . 059 
.847 

42} 
42  } 
42} 

Hand  workers,  women,  after  6  months . 

Cake — Machine  shops: 

.729 

.659 

1.275 

42} 

42} 

40 

1.125 

40 

1.100 

40 

.you 

1.000 

40 

Helpers,  men: 

.825 

40 

.675 

\°o 

.900 

40 

Women  employees: 

925 

40 

.775 

40 

.900 

40 

Wrappers,  packers,  finishers: 

.680 

40 

.530 

40 

.  740 

40 

.  oyu 

Crackers  and  cookies: 

1.130 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

.980 

40 

Peelers,  reliefmen,  sponge  ovenmen . 

1.100 

1.080 

1.060 

1.020 

.870 

40 

Assistant  sponge  dough  mixers . 

1.000 

40 

40 

40 

40 

.  8  50 
830 

40 

Marshmallow  mixers,  sweet-ovenmen . 

.970 

940 

.820 

.790 

40 

40 

Unclassified  helpers,  men: 

.780 

40 

.660 

40 

.  831 

40 

.  89C 

40 

Women  employees: 

.770 

40 

40 

40 

.630 

40 

.610 

4Q 

40 

40 

Unclassified  helpers: 

.600 

40 

.500 

40 

40 

40 

4C 

.  OOU 
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Table  9. —  Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  bakery'  trades 
in  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  1945—  Continued 


City  and  classification 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Bread  and  cake — Hand  shops: 

Foremen . . . 

Ovenmen,  mixers . ........... 

Bench  hands  ' 

Shipping  clerks,  head  wrappers . 

Helpers: 

First  year . 

Second  year . 

Third  year ...  . . 

Hread  and  cake — Machine  shops: 

Foremen . 

Mixers,  ovenmen .  " 

Ingredient  scalers .  .......... 

Machinemen,  henchmen . 

Shipping  clerks,  head  wrappers . 

Checkers . [  ’  ’  ' 

Rackers,  pan  greasers,  all  second  year  helpers. . 

Foreladies . 

Helpers,  first  year . . 

Wrapping-machine  operators,  women . 

leers,  wrappers,  packers,  labelers,  sweet-roll  panners,  women 
packers  and  cookies: 

Assistant  foremen . 

Panners  (out) . 

Panners  (in) . 

Sponge  mixers . 

Cracker  edgers . 

Sponge  packers . 

Weighers . 

Paper  shredders,  case  makers . 

Sweet  packers . 

Cello-nest  cutters,  cello-machine  operators . 

Feeders,  machine  girls . 


San  Antonio,  Texas 


Irackers  and  cookies: 

Foremen . 

Shipping  foremen . . 

Dough  and  sponge  mixers,  ovenmen,  shipping  clerks . 

Machinemen,  dividers,  ingredient  scalers,  loaders,  dumpers 
and  bench  hands,  wrapping-machine  operators . . 
Helpers: 

First  3  months . 

3-6  months . 

6-9  months . . 

Experienced .  . . 


July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate  pe 

Hours 

Rate  pe 

Hours 

hour 

per  week 

hour 

per  week 

$1,160 

48 

$1  010 

48 

1.020 

48 

.860 

48 

1.000 

48 

.860 

48 

.360 

48 

.  650 

48 

.730 

48 

.610 

48 

.830 

48 

1.290 

40 

1.070 

40 

1.150 

40 

.950 

40 

1 .090 

40 

.890 

40 

1.040 

40 

.840 

40 

.970 

40 

.770 

40 

.920 

40 

.720 

40 

.870 

40 

.670 

40 

.820 

40 

.620 

40 

.770 

40 

.570 

40 

.750 

40 

.500 

40 

.700 

40 

.550 

40 

.850 

40 

.800 

40 

.825 

40 

.775 

40 

.800 

40 

.750 

40 

.775 

40 

.725 

40 

.675 

40 

.625 

40 

.650 

40 

.600 

40 

.585 

40 

.535 

40 

.580 

40 

.530 

40 

.550 

40 

.500 

40 

.525 

40 

.475 

40 

.500 

40 

.450 

40 

1.125 

40 

1.026 

40 

1.025 

40 

.925 

40 

.900 

40 

.800 

40 

.800 

40 

.700 

40 

.625 

40 

.550 

40 

.675 

40 

.600 

40 

.725 

40 

.650 

40 

.800 

40 

.725 

40 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


read  and  cake — Hand  shops: 

Dairy,  lunches,  restaurants,  cafeterias: 

Foremen . 

Bench  hands . 

Other  hand  shops: 

Foremen . 

Ovenmen,  mixers . 

Bench  hands . 

•ead  and  cake — Machine  shops: 

Foremen . 

Mixers,  ovenmen . 

Bench  hands . 

Flour  blenders . 

Helpers  (after  1  year) . 

Women  employees: 

Bakers’  helpers . 

Ornamental  leers . 

Foreladies . 

leers  (after  3  months) . 

Wrappers,  packers,  other  helpers 


1.422 

1.333 


40  1.131 

40  1.063 


40 

40 


1.460 
1.390 
1  .310 


42 

42 

42 


1.250 

1.250 

1.190 


42 

42 

42 


1.570 
1.510 
1.420 
1  .330 
1.130 


38 

38 

38 

38 

38 


1.380 

1.320 

1.230 

1.140 

.980 


38 

38 

38 

38 

38 


1.420 

1.040 

.980 

.890 

.780 


38 

40 

40 

40 

40 


1.230 

.850 

.875 

.785 

.675 


38 

10 

40 

40 

40 
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Table  9  — Union  scales  of  ivages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
in  selected  cities ,  July  1,1946  and  July  l,  1945— Continued 


City  and  classification 


July  1.  1946 


Rate  per 
hour 


Hours 
per  week 


San  Francisco,  Calif. — Continued 


Pie  and  pastry: 

Foremen . . . 

Ovenmen,  mixers . . •  •  . 

Journeymen  pie  makers . .  . 

Helpers  (after  first  year) . 

French  and  Italian — Hand  shops: 

Foremen,  ovenmen,  mixers . . 

Bench  hands . . 

French  and  Italian — Machine  shops: 

Foremen,  ovenmen,  mixers . . 

Bench  hands .  .  . 

Crackers  and  cookies: 

Agreement  A : 

Machinemen,  ovenmen,  mixers. 

Cellophane  or  wax  wrapping-machine  operators. 

Mixers’  helpers . 

leers . . . 

Head  shipping  clerks . 

Shippers  and  receivers . 

Benchmen . . . 

Icing  girls,  sweet  packers,  weighers,  wrappers,  relief 

girls,  women  cello-machine  operators  . 

Agreement  B: 

Machinemen,  head  mixers . 

Peelers,  ovenmen,  reliefmen . 

Rollermen . .•■••••■ . 

Sponge-oven  drawmen,  mixers  helpers . 

I cers . 

Wrapping-machine  set-up  men . 

Icing  helpers . ,  y  ' 

Sweet-dough  feeders,  pan  greasers,  pan  feeders . 

Assemblymen,  shippers,  receivers . 

Traveling-oven  feeders . 

Flour  dumpers . 

Wrapping-machine  helpers . 

Women  workers:  ,  , _ 

Supervisors,  part-time  sponge  and  sweet  workers 
Sponge  packers,  wrappers,  bundlers,  weighers, 

carton  formers . •  .  ■ 

Can  renovators,  icing  and  sugar-wafer  workers, 
sweet  packers . 


Scranton,  Pa. 

Bread  and  cake — Hand  shops: 

Agreement  A:  , 

Ovenmen,  dough  mixers,  second  hands 

Bench  hands . 

Assistant  bench  hands . 

Helpers . 

Agreement  B:  .  . 

Mixers,  ovenmen,  first  hands . 

Bench  hands,  oven  helpers . 

Shippers  . . . . . 

Wrappers,  utilitymen . 

Helpers . 

Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

Bread  and  roll  department: 

Shipping  clerks . 

Mixers,  molders . 

Dividers . 

Third  mixers . 

Oven  and  proof-box  men. . . . 

Flour  blenders,  mixers’  helpers, 

helpers . 

Assistant  shipping  clerks . 

Pan  setters . , - : - 

Traveling-oven  feeders  and  receivers 

Bench  hands . 

Wrappers,  pan  greasers. 

Packers . 

Hand  wrappers . 

General  helpers 


July  1,  1945 


Rate  per 
hour 


Hours 
per  week 


$1,570 

1.510 

1.420 

1.130 

1.420 

1.300 

1.570 

1.420 


1.405 

1.200 

1.190 

1.170 

1.165 

1.130 

1.030 

.880 

.780 

1.405 

1.350 

1.270 

1.235 

1.220 

1.190 

1.160 

1.155 

1.130 

1.080 

1.050 

1.040 


molding-machine 


.937 

.833 

.708 

.604 

.927 

.812 

.625 

.583 

.500 


1.215 
1.115 
1 .055 
1.045 
.990 

.975 

.950 

.935 

.925 

.888 

.875 

.863 

.850 

.788 


40 


$1,380 

1.320 

1.230 

.980 

1.123 

1.024 

1.180 

1.070 


1.228 

1.010 

1.000 

.980 

1.000 

.950 

.900 

.770 

.675 

1.225 
1.170 
1.090 
1 .055 
1.040 
1.010 

.975 

.950 

.900 


.854 

.750 

.625 

.521 

.844 

.729 

.542 

.500 

.417 


1.040 

.940 

.880 

.870 

.815 

.800 

.775 

.785 

.750 

.713 

.725 

.713 

.700 

.638 


40 
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Table  9.— Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
in  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  1945 — Continued 


City  and  classification 


Scranton,  Pa. — Continued 


Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops — Continued 
Agreement  A — Continued 
Cake  department: 

General  utilitymen . 

Mixers,  ovenmen . 

Depositor  operators,  pan  greasers . 

Helpers . 

Women  employees: 

Machine  operators . 

leers  and  helpers,  other  jobs . 

Agreement  B: 

Bread  department: 

Mixers,  sponge-dough  scalers . 

Traveling-ovenmen,  shipping  clerks 

Mixers’  assistants .  .  .  .  . 

Bread  rackers . 

Dividers,  molder  operators,  reliefmen . 

Receiving  clerks,  flour  blenders.  . 

Assistant  shipping  clerks . 

Wrapping-machine  operators,  molders’  helpers 

Pan  greasers . 

Cake  department: 

Working  foremen,  receiving  clerks. . 

Mixers  and  scalers . 

Shipping  clerks . . 

Ovenmen,  depositors .  . 

Icing  mixers . . 

Oven  helpers,  depositors’  helpers,  wrapping-ma¬ 
chine  operators . . 

Dumpers,  stockmen . 

Pan  greasers . 

Packers,  shipping-room  helpers . 

Box  sorters . 

Women  employees: 

Wrapping-machine  operators,  icers . 

Wrappers  and  icers  (first  6  months) .... 
Wrappers,  icers  (after  6  months),  box  makers 
Variety  department: 

Traveling-oven  feeders  and  dumpers . 

Shippers,  sponge  and  dough  mixers . 

Dough  mixers  and  scalers . 

Wrapping-machine  operators . 

Junior  shipping  clerks . 

Assistant  dough  rollers  and  bench  hand  assistants, 

machine  packers  and  operators . 

Pan  greasers  and  rackers,  variety  and  bun  packers. 
Agreement  C: 

Reliefmen . 

Receiving  clerks  .  .  . 

Mixers . 

Oven  operators . 

Doughnut-machine  operators . 

Divider  and  molder  operators . « 

Scalers . 

Wrapping-machine  operators,  women . 

Stockmen,  cake  depositors . 

Tray-ovenmen,  industrial  pan  washers. 

Pan  rackers,  flour  blenders,  benchmen,  proof-boxmen, 

depositors’  helpers . 

Loaders . 

Benchmen,  small  rolls . 

Mixers’ helpers,  oven  dumpers  and  feeders. 

Cake  dumpers . 

Oven  bread  rackers,  pan  greasers . 

Bread  packers  and  truckers,  selectors,  carton  makers. 

Industrial  pan  washers’  helpers,  men . 

General  baking  helpers . 

Women  employees: 

Working  foreladies . 

Pan  greasers,  cake  cutters,  machine  wrappers, 

depositors . 

Bread  rackers . 

Doughnut-machine  helpers,  selectors,  bread  and 
roll  girls,  bench  helpers,  floor  girls,  icers,  cake 
shop  girls,  hand  wrappers  . 


July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate  pe 

Hours 

Rate  pe 

Hours 

hour 

per  weet 

hour 

per  week 

$0,995 

40 

$0,820 

40 

.883 

40 

.708 

40 

.808 

40 

.658 

40 

.770 

40 

.595 

40 

.683 

40 

.533 

40 

.670 

40 

.520 

40 

1.150 

40 

1.025 

40 

1.100 

40 

.975 

40 

1  .025 

40 

.900 

40 

1.000 

40 

.875 

40 

.950 

40 

.825 

40 

.925 

40 

.800 

40 

.900 

40 

.775 

40 

.875 

40 

.750 

40 

.810 

40 

.715 

40 

1.075 

40 

.950 

40 

..900 

40 

.775 

40 

.900 

40 

.725 

40 

.850 

40 

.725 

40 

.840 

40 

.715 

40 

.810 

40 

.685 

40 

.760 

40 

.635 

40 

.735 

40 

.610 

40 

.705 

40 

.580 

40 

.680 

40 

.555 

40 

.638 

40 

.543 

40 

.545 

40 

.450 

40 

.625 

40 

.530 

40 

1.000 

40 

.825 

40 

.950 

40 

.825 

40 

.900 

40 

.775 

40 

.840 

40 

.715 

40 

.825 

40 

.700 

40 

.815 

40 

.690 

40 

.650 

40 

.555 

40 

1.050 

40 

.975 

40 

1.025 

40 

.950 

40 

.975 

40 

.900 

40 

.975 

40 

.875 

40 

.975 

40 

.775 

40 

.925 

40 

.850 

40 

.925 

40 

.775 

40 

.925 

40 

.800 

40 

.900 

40 

.825 

40 

.875 

40 

.800 

40 

.850 

40 

.775 

40 

.850 

40 

.725 

40 

.850 

40 

.750 

40 

.825 

40 

.750 

40 

.800 

40 

.775 

40 

.800 

40 

.750 

40 

.800 

40 

.725 

40 

.775 

40 

.700 

40 

.700 

40 

.700 

40 

.750 

40 

.700 

40 

.630 

40 

.580 

40 

.630 

40 

.550 

40 

.580 

40 

.530 

40 

Table  9. —  Union  scales  of  wages  arul  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
in  selected  cities ,  July  1 ,  1946  and  July  7,  1945  Continued 


City  and  classification 


July  1,  1946 

July  1,  1945 

Rate  per 
hour 

Hours 
per  week 

Rate  per 
hour 

Hours 
per  week 

Scranton,  Pa. — Continued 


Bread  only — Machine  shops: 

Shipping  clerks. 

Mixers,  peel-oven  men,  molders,  divider  operators,  utility- 

men . 

Flour  blenders . 

Mixers'  helpers . 

Molders’  helpers . 

Pan  greasers . 

Traveling-oven  feeders  and  dumpers,  assistant  shippers 
Machine  wrappers 
Bread  rackers: 

First  6  months . 

After  6  months .  . 

Pie  and  cake: 

Mixers . . . 

Ovenmen,  fruit  cookers 

Shipping  clerks .  . 

Helpers . 

Scalers . . . . . . . . 

Cake  dumpers,  pan  greasers,  depositor  operators 
Fruit  cookers’  helpers,  depositors’  helpers,  bowl  washers 


$1,283 

1.205 

1.070 

1.040 

1.030 

1.024 

.980 

.955 

.880 

.980 

.963 

.938 

.813 

.725 

.675 

.650 

.550 


Women  employees: 

leers,  packers . 

Box  makers,  wrappers,  wrapping-machine  operators 
Crackers  and  cookies: 

Mixers . 

Working  foremen . 

Shipping  clerks . 

Marshmallow  mixers.  .  .  .  . 

Peelers,  machinemen,  assistant  mixers 

Ovenmen . 

Assistant  machinemen .  . . 

Ovenmen’s  helpers,  assistant  shipping  clerks . 

Stackers,  pan  feeders,  dough  rollers,  oven  feeders  • 

Pan  catchers  and  greasers,  flour  blenders,  sugar  grinders, 

general  helpers . 

Utilitymen . 

Women  employees: 

Working  foreladies . 

Machine  operators  and  handlers . 

Marshmallow  girls,  box  makers,  packers,  bundlers, 
stackers,  all  others . 


.588 

.550 

1.085 

1.025 

.900 

.845 

.805 

.800 

.780 

.760 

.695 

.660 

.600 

.610 

.585 

.575 


40 

$1,058 

40 

40 

.980 

40 

40 

.845 

40 

40 

.815 

40 

40  ! 

.805 

40 

40 

.799 

40 

40 

.755 

40 

40 

.730 

40 

40 

.  655 

40 

40 

.755 

40 

40 

.913 

40 

40 

.888 

40 

40 

.763 

40 

40 

.675 

40 

40 

.625 

40 

40 

.600 

40 

40 

.500 

40 

40 

.538 

40 

40 

.500 

40 

40 

.935 

40 

40 

.875 

40 

40 

.750 

40 

40 

.695 

40 

40 

.655 

40 

40 

.650 

40 

40 

.630 

40 

40 

.610 

40 

4C 

.545 

40 

40 

.510 

40 

40 

.450 

40 

40 

.485 

40 

40 

.460 

40 

40 

.450 

40 

Seattle,  Wash. 


Bread  and  cake — Hand  and  machine  shops: 

Foremen . _ . 

Mixers,  ovenmen,  machinemen . 

Bench  hands . 

Control-room  men . 

Helpers: 

After  1  year . 

After  2  years . 

Unskilled  help: 

Stockmen . 

Men-in-charge,  assistant  stockmen 
General  helpers: 

First  6  months . 

6-12  months . . 

After  1  year . 

Women: 

Floor'adies . 

Assistant  floorladies . 

Machine  operators,  experienced . 
General  workers: 

First  3  months . 

3-12  months . 

1  year  and  over.  ............ 

Crackers  and  cookies: 

Agreement  A: 

Machinemen . 

Mixers . 

Peelers . 

Receiving  clerks . 

Ovenmen . 

Rollermen . 


1. 

670 

1. 

545 

1. 

465 

1. 

165 

1 

130 

1 

285 

1 

100 

1 

000 

750 

805 

930 

.885 

.835 

.810 

.600 

.635 

.710 

1 

.155 

1 

.075 

1 

.055 

1 

.015 

1 

.010 

.965 

36 

1.420 

36 

1.354 

36 

1.277 

36 

.978 

36 

.972 

36 

1.094 

40 

.963 

40 

.850 

40 

.625 

40 

.688 

40 

'  .775 

40 

.825 

40 

.775 

40 

.750 

40 

.500 

40 

.575 

40 

.613 

40 

1.080 

40 

1.000 

40 

.980 

40 

.940 

40 

.935 

40 

.890 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


10 

40 

-HI 

40 

40 

40 
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Table  9. —  Union  scales  of  tinges  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
m  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  1945— Continued 


City  and  classification 


July  1..1946 


July  1,  1945 


Rate  per 
hour 


Hours 
per  week 


Rate  per 
hour 


Hours 
per  week 


Seattle,  Wash. — Continued 


trackers  and  cookies — Continued 
Agreement  A — Continued 

Scalers,  wrappers,  oven  helpers . 

Mixers’  helpers . 

Stackers . !!!!!!!!!!” 

Icing  helpers . ”  ,  ,  ’  ”  [  ’  j 

Pan  cleaners,  feeders  and  other  helpers: 

First  6  months . 

After  6  months . *  . 

Women  employees: 

Experienced  sponge  and  combination  packers. 

Icing  and  sugar-wafer  girls . 

Plain  sweet  packers . 

Agreement  B : 

Machinemen . 

Mixers . ...!!!!!!!" . 

Peelers,  ovenmen . 

Rollermen,  receiving  clerks,  oven  helpers. . . . 

Scalers  and  wrappers . ' 

Mixers’  helpers . 

Pan  cleaners,  feeders  and  other  helpers: . 

After  6  months.  . . 

Women  employees: 

Sponge  packers,  experienced . 

Plain  sweet  and  combination  packers,  icing  and 
sugar-wafer  girls . 


$0 

.945 

.905 

.835 

.830 

.780 

.830 

.675 

.635 

.635 

1 

.430 

1 

.280 

1 

.280 

1 

.180 

1 

080 

1 

080 

1 

080 

880 

830 

40 

to 

Hi 

40 


$0,870 

.830 

.760 

.755 


40  .705 

40  .755 


40 

to 

40 


.600 

.560 

.550 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


1.250 

1.250 

1.100 

1.000 

1.000 

.900 


40 


.850 


40 


.620 


40 


.570 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


South  Bend,  Ind, 


read  and  cake — Hand  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

First  hands . 

Second  hands .  . 

Agreement  B: 

Working  foremen . 

Bench  hands . .... . 

Bench  helpers . ”  ”  j '  ‘ 

Agreement  C: 

Bakers,  first  class . 

Bakers,  second  class . 

Helpers . 

Agreement  D: 

Bakers,  first  class . 

Bakers,  second  class . 

Helpers . 

ead  and  cake — Machine  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

MiXecie’rksVidermen’ ovenmen’  head  henchmen,  receiving 

Molder  operators .  . 

Benchmen,  repairmen . 

Stockroom,  helpers . 

Molders’  helpers,  mixers’  helpers. 

Checkers . 

Conveyormen,  bake-shop  helpers  ! 

Stockroom  men . 

packers . . 

Slicers  and  wrappers . 

Stale  checkers . 

Agreement  B:  . 

Mixers,  dividers,  ovenmen . 

Mixers’  helpers,  molders . . .  . . 

Wrappers . .!.**..!!. . 

Checkers . ’’]'*[*’ . 

Oven  feeders . !!!!!!!!! . 

Molders’  helpers . 

Slicers . ’  ’  ’  ’ 

Conveyormen,  bake-shop  helpers . 

Packers .  . . 

Agreement  C:  . 

Mixers,  dividers,  ovenmen,  benchmen,  molder  operators 
w  rappers . . . 


1.146 

48 

1.146 

48 

1 . 042 

48 

1.042 

48 

1.050 

42 

1.050 

42 

.900 

42 

.900 

42 

.750 

42 

.750 

42 

.875 

48 

.875 

48 

.625 

48 

.625 

48 

.375 

48 

.375 

48 

.771 

48 

.771 

48 

.500 

48 

.500 

48 

.375 

48 

.375 

48 

1.135 

40 

.950 

40 

1.105 

40 

.920 

40 

1.085 

40 

.900 

40 

1.030 

40 

1.005 

40 

.820 

40 

.985 

40 

.800 

40 

.965 

40 

.780 

40 

.935 

40 

.750 

40 

.915 

40 

.730 

40 

.855 

40 

.670 

40 

.835 

40 

.650 

40 

1.100 

40 

.950 

40 

.990 

40 

.840 

40 

.920 

40 

.870 

40 

.670 

40 

.850 

40 

.700 

40 

.840 

40 

.740 

40 

.800 

40 

.540 

40 

.750 

40 

.650 

40 

.700 

40 

.600 

40 

.900 

42 

.900 

42 

.  850 

42 

.850 

42 
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T\bi  e  9. —  Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  inthe  Ixikery  trades 
in  selected  cities,  July  1,1946  and  July  1,  194o— Continued 


City  and  Classification 


July  1,  1946 


South  Bend,  Ind— Continued 

-Machine  shops — Continuedt 


Bread  and  cake- 

Agreement  D:  ,  , 

Ovenmen,  loaders,  dough  mixers. 

Cookers,  ingredientmen . 

Pie  table  operators . 

Cookers,  oven  helpers . 

Fruit  mixers . 

Dough  feeders . 

Receivers'  helpers . 

Women  supervisors . 

Women  helpers,  miscellaneous .  . 


Spokane,  Wash. 


July  1,  1945 


Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops: 

Foremen,  mixers,  ovenmen . 

Machine  hands . 

Bench  hands . 

Bread  packers,  conveyor-men,  machine  wrappers,  shipj 

and  stock  clerks,  flour  blenders . 

Carton  strippers,  helpers . 

Women  wrappers . 

Crackers  and  cookies: 

Agreement  A: 

Machinemen . 

Mixers . 

Peelers . 

Receiving  clerks . 

Ovenmen . 

Rollermen . 

Scalers  and  wrappers . 

Ovenmens’  helpers.  . . 

Rollermens’  helpers,  dough  feeders . 

Mixers'  helpers . 

Assemblymen . 

Stackers . 

Pan  cleaners  and  feeders,  icing  helpers . 

Women  workers: 

Floorladies  . 

Experienced  workers . 

Agreement  B: 

Working  supervisors . . . 

Machinemen . 

Mixers . 

Peelers . 

Receiving  clerks . 

Ovenmen . 

Rollermen . 

Scalers  and  wrappers . 

Ovenmens’  helpers . 

Mixers’  helpers . ■•••■, . ; ; . 

Rollermen’s  helpers,  dough  feeders,  assemblymen 

Pan  greasers  and  feeders,  helpers . 

Women: 

Stackers . 

Working  supervisors . 

Floorgirls,  cracker  packers . 

Experienced  icing  room  girls . 


Springfield,  Mass. 

B  read,  cakes  and  pies — Hand  shops: 

Foremen . . . ............ 

Second  hands,  dough  mixers,  bench  hands. 
Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

Cake  foremen . 

Dough  mixers . 

Reliefmen . 

Oven  dumpers . 

Ovenmen . 

Oven  helpers,  benchmen . 

Divider  operators . 


Late  per 
Hour  pe 

lours 
r  week  p 

Rate 

sr  hour  pc 

lours 
r  week 

$0,960 

40 

$0,790 

40 

40 

.930 

40 

.770 

40 

.860 

40 

.710 

40 

.810 

40 

.660 

40 

40 

720 

40 

.590 

40 

.680 

40 

.550 

40 

1.470 

40 

1.271 

40 

1.410 

40 

1.213 

40 

1.350 

40 

1 . 155 

40 

1.170 

40 

.988 

40 

1.060 

40 

.888 

40 

.930 

40 

.772 

40 

.750 

40 

.604 

40 

1.120 

40 

1.020 

40 

1 . 050 

40 

.970 

40 

1.000 

40 

.910 

40 

.970 

40 

.890 

40 

.950 

40 

.890 

40 

.950 

40 

.860 

40 

.908 

40 

.855 

40 

.900 

40 

.850 

40 

.900 

40 

.770 

40 

.870 

40 

.820 

40 

.825 

40 

.770 

40 

.800 

40 

.750 

40 

.795 

40 

.745 

40 

.800 

40 

.645 

40 

.650 

40 

.560 

40 

40 

1.058 

40 

1.008 

40 

1 . 020 

40 

.970 

40 

.995 

40 

.945 

40 

.970 

40 

.920 

40 

.945 

40 

.895 

40 

.910 

40 

.860 

40 

.908 

40 

.857 

40 

.900 

40 

.850 

40 

.870 

40 

.820 

40 

40 

.770 

40 

.795 

40 

.745 

40 

.800 

40 

.750 

40 

40 

.645 

40 

40 

.570 

40 

40 

.550 

40 

. .  1.225 

48 

1.100 

48 

48 

1.000 

48 

1.510 

4C 

1.510 

4C 

4( 

1.010 

4( 

1  .  835 

4( 

4( 

1.000 

4( 

.910 

4( 

.840 

.  96( 

4 

)  .835 

4( 
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Table  9.— Union  scales  of  tvages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
m  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  1945— Continued 


City  and  classification 


Springfield,  Mass.— Continued 

tread  and  cake — Machine  shops — Continued 
Agreement  A — Continued 

Molder  operators . 

Doughnut-bench  hands .  TT 

Shipping  room  workers 
Doughnut-machine  men  and  fryers. 

Cake  icing  girls . . 

Helpers,  women . 

Agreement  B: 

Foremen . 

Dough  mixers,  peel-oven  men . 

Floormen,  assistant  foremen . 

Cake  mixers . 

Cake-oven  men . 

Conveyor-oven  men . 

Dividers,  molder  operators,  bench  hands . 

Scalers . 

Dough  room  helpers . . . 

Women  employees: 

Foreladies . 

Other  helpers . 

Hand  cake  icers . 

read  only — Machine  shops: 

Agreement  A : 

Foremen . 

Dough  mixers,  bench  foremen 

Assistant  foremen . 

Peel-oven  men . 

Order  men  (retail  shop) .  .  .  .  ] 

Dividers,  scalers,  molder  operators,  bench  hands 
Conveyor-oven  men,  dough-room  helpers 

Pan  greasers . 

Packers,  slicers,  icers,  coolers 

Helpers,  men . 

Women  employees: 

Foreladies . 

Helpers . 

Agreement  B:  . . . 

Reliefmen . . 

Dough  mixers . . 

Oven  feeders . 

Molder  operators . 

Divider  operators . 

Other  workers . 

Hebrew — Hand  shops: . 

Foremen . 

Second  hands,  dough  mixers 
Bench  hands . 


Tampa,  Fla. 


re — Hand  shops: 

Head  cakemen . 

Second  cakemen 

Piemen . 

Ovenmen,  third  cakemen  . . '. ' 
Helpers. 

ad  and  cake— Machine  shops: 
Agreement  A: 

Foremen . 


Dough  mixers,  overmen . 

Bench  and  fnachinemen . 

Wrapping-machine  operators . 

Oven  dumpers  and  loaders. 

Helpers,  hand  wrappers 

Stockmen .  . 

Agreement  B:  . 

Dough  mixers . 

Ovenmen .  . 

Cuban  shops:  . 

Don»hr m?kers’-  firsu  cakemen.  ovenmen-in-charge 
Dough  mixers-in-charge,  ovenmen  B  ' 

JJougn  mixers .  . 

Bench  men .  . 

Helpers . . 


July 

1.  1946 

July 

1,  1945 

Rate  pe 

r  Hours 

Rate  p« 

hour 

per  wee 

k  hour 

per  week 

$0,960 

40 

$0,810 

40 

.960 

40 

.910 

40 

.835 

40 

.875 

40 

.735 

40 

.560 

40 

.680 

40 

.550 

40 

1.210 

40 

1.085 

40 

1.110 

40 

1.010 

40 

1 . 085 

40 

.983 

40 

1.025 

40 

.910 

40 

.985 

40 

.910 

40 

.975 

40 

.860 

40 

.960 

40 

.835 

40 

.950 

40 

.810 

40 

.935 

40 

.835 

40 

.835 

40 

.660 

40 

.785 

40 

.560 

40 

.  735 

40 

.610 

40 

1.210 

40 

1.085 

40 

1.110 

40 

.985 

40 

1.085 

40 

.910 

40 

.985 

40 

.860 

40 

.980 

40 

.835 

40 

.960 

40 

.835 

40 

.  935 

40 

.810 

40 

.910 

40 

.810 

40 

.860 

40 

.735 

40 

.860 

40 

.760 

40 

.835 

40 

.660 

40 

.675 

40 

.550 

40 

1.125 

40 

1.000 

40 

1 . 110 

40 

.960 

40 

.985 

40 

.860 

40 

.960 

40 

.810 

40 

.960 

40 

.860 

40 

.  885 

40 

.760 

40 

1.514  | 

40 

1.364 

45 

1.398  | 

40 

1.248 

45 

1.281 

40 

1.131 

45 

1 . 250 

40 

1.070 

40 

1.000 

40 

.870 

40 

.  550 

40 

1.150 

40 

1.000 

48 

1.000 

40 

.850 

48 

.900 

40 

.750 

48 

.850 

40 

.700 

48 

.800 

40 

.700 

48 

.  650 

40 

.600 

48 

.  650 

40 

.550 

48 

1  000 

40  . 

.890 

40  . 

.906 

48 

.854 

48 

.  835 

48 

.783 

48 

.763 

48 

.711 

48 

.666 

48 

.615 

48 

.571 

48 

.520 

48 
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Table  9  — Union  scales  oj  wages  and  hours  in  the  Itakery  trades 
in  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  1945— Continued 


City  and  classification 


Toledo,  Ohio 


July  1, 1946 


Rate  per 
Hour 


Hours 
per  week 


mixers’  helpers,  dividers. 


dough  mixers,  in- 


Bread  and  cake — Hand  shops: 

First  hands . 

Second  hands . 

Third  hands 

Helpers . .•••••• 

Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

Major  bread  shops: 

First  mixers . 

Ovenmen . 

Second  mixers . 

Benchmen,  bread 
Traveling-oven  men, 

molders . 

Wrapping-machinemen  . 

Molders’  helpers . 

Flour  blenders .  . 

Helpers . - . 

Agreement  B: 

Ovenmen,  depositors,  icing  mixers, 

gredient  scalers . 

Wrapping-machine  operators . 

Icing  mixers’  helpers,  dough  helpers . 

Icing-machine  operators 

Depositors’  helpers,  checkers,  dumpers  . 

Stockroom  men . 

Pan  greasers . 

Loaders . 

Miscellaneous  male  help  ....  •  •  ■ 

Women  helpers,  packers,  hand  icers  and  wrappers. 

Agreement  C: 

Smaller  machine  shops: 

First  mixers,  ovenmen. . 

Cake  mixers,  second  mixers . 

Ovenmen . .  . . 

Cake  and  bread  bench  foremen . 

Frymen,  bread,  cake  and  rolls  bench  hands.  . 

Peel-oven  pullers . 

Molders,  dividermen . . 

Helpers,  bread  slicers,  rackers,  shipping 

room  helpers .  . . 

Hand  iryers,  cake  and  doughnut 

Automatic-machine  frymen . 

Wrapping-machine  helpers . 

Pie  and  pastry: 

Ovenmen . 

Bench  hand  fillers . 

Helpers,  men: 

First  30  days . 

After  30  days . 

Helpers,  women: 

First  30  days . 

After  30  days . 

Crackers  and  cookies: 

Mixing  department: 

Head  mixers . 

Sponge  mixers,  flour  dumpers,  assistant  mixers . 

Mixers’  helpers . 

Baking  department: 

Oven  No.  1: 

Machinemen . 

Peelers-in . . . 

Ovenmen,  spray-machine  operators . 

Peelers-out,  rollermen . 

Intermediate  rollermen . 

Tray  and  panmen . 

Oven  No  2: 

Machinemen . 

Peelers-in . 

Ovenmen,  rollermen . 

Peelers-out . 

Intermediate  rollermen . 

Traymen . 


$1,160 

1.110 

1.060 

1.010 


1.200 

1.200 

1.200 

1.050 


1.050 

1.050 

1.050 

1.000 

.950 


1.160 

1.000 

.990 

.960 

.950 

.940 

.920 

.910 

.850 

.750 


1.170 
1.170 
1.170 
1.110 
1.080 
1.060 
1.020 
1 . 020 
.970 


.970 

.960 

.960 

.920 


1.040 

.940 


.890 

.940 


.710 

.760 


1.065 

.995 

.915 


1.135 

1.040 

1.015 

.995 

.935 

.895 


1.145 

1.065 

1.015 

.995 

.935 

.915 


July  1,  1945 


Rate  per 
hour 


Hours 
per  week 


48 

48 

48 

48 


40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


$1,000 

.950 

.900 

.850 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 


48 

48 


48 

48 


48 

48 


40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


1.020 

.950 

.970 

.930 


.890 

.870 

.840 

.820 

.790 


.990 

.850 

.840 

.810 

.800 

.790 

.770 

.760 

.760 

.610 


.990 

.940 

.920 

.950 

.920 

.900 

.900 

.860 

.856 


.760 

.900 

.800 

.760 


.850 

.820 


.580 

.680 


.520 

.600 


.925 

.855 

.805 


1.005 

.900 

.875 

.855 

.825 

.775 


1.005 
.925 
.  875 
.855 
.825 
.795 


48 

48 

48 

48 


40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 


48 

48 


48 

48 


48 

48 


40 

40 

40 


4C 

4C 

4C 

4( 

4( 

41 


4< 

4< 

41 

41 

4' 

4 
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Table  9.  Union  scales  of  ivages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 

in  selected  cities  ln/\r  1  IQrlA  I  in^r  •. 


City  and  classification 

July  1,  1946 

Rate  per 

Hours 

hour 

per  week 

July  1,  1945 


Toledo,  Ohio — Continued 

racker  and  cookies — Continued 
Oven  No.  3: 

Oven  and  machinemen . 

General  labor . !!!.!!! 

Icing  department: 

Men  workers: 

Machinemen . 

Chocolate  mixers . 

Icing  and  marshmallow  mixers. 

Supply  clerks . 

Women  workers: 

Working  leaders . 

Marshmallow-machine  packers  and  feeders,  scalers 
Sandwich-machine  packers,  sandwich  feeders,  caddy 
and  case  formers,  supply  workers. . 

Separators . "" . 

General  helpers . . 

Packing  department: 

Men: 

Machine  operators . 

Scalers .  ’ 

General  helpers . 

Women: 

Working  leaders.  No.  2  bundlers 
Machine  bundlers,  tin  wrappers. 

Sponge  packers,  carton  formers,  scalers 
Caddy  and  case  formers,  sweet  packers,  wrapper 

feeders . 

Stackers . 

General  helpers . 

Receiving  department: 

Stock  clerks . 

Stock  handlers .  . . 

General  helpers . . 

Shipping  department: 

Head  loaders,  working . 

Order  fillers .  [  * . 

Stockmen . . . . 

Shipping  laborers . . . 

Conveyormen . 


Washington,  D.  C. 


id  and  cake — Machine  shops: 
Day  work: 

Journeymen . 

Helpers . 

Packers  and  wrappers . 

Women  wrappers . 

Night  work: 

Journeymen . . 

Helpers . 

Packers,  wrappers . 


|  Hate  per 
hour 


$1,180 

.825 


1.045 

1.015 

.895 

.790 

.825 

.755 

.735 

.710 

.710 


1.115 

.895 

.825 

.825 

.795 

.775 

.735 

.710 

.650 

.995 

.895 

.780 

1.300 

1.098 

1.035 

.930 

.790 


Wichita,  Kans. 

-Machine  shops: 


d  and  cake 

Foremen. . . 

Mixers,  spongers,  ovenmen,  head  pastry  men ... 
Dividers,  panners,  machinemen,  second  pastry  men 

Bread  twisters . 

Checkers . ’ 

Wrapping-machine  operators: 

First  3  months . ' . 

After  3  months .  '  | 

Helpers,  bake-shop .  ’  [ 

Helpers,  women: 

First  3  months . . 

After  3  months .  . 


1.250 

.850 

.750 

.650 

1.450 

.950 

.800 


Worcester,  Mass. 


I  and  cake — Machine  shops: 
Agreement  A: 

Foremen . 

Peel-oven  men . 


.  175 
.050 
.950 
.900 
.800 

.780 

.850 

.750 

.550 

.650 


1.300 

1.180 


40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 


$1,040 

.695 


.905 

.875 

.775 

.660 

.695 

.625 

.605 

.590 

.570 


.945 

.775 

.695 

.695 

.665 

.645 

.605 

.570 

.500 

.855 

.775 

.650 

1.160 

.958 

.895 

.825 

.660 


1.250 

.850 

.750 

.650 

1.450 

.950 

.800 


1.025 

.900 

.800 

.750 

.700 

.700 

.780 

.650 

.400 

.500 


1.100 

.980 


Hours 
per  week 


40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 
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Tabi  e  9. — Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
in  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  1945  Continued 


I 


City  and  classification 


Rate  per 
hour 


Worcester,  Mass.— Continued 


July  1,  1946 


Hours 
per  week 


Bread  and  cake — Machine  shops  Continued 
Agreement  A — Continued 

Head  henchmen . 

Mixers . 

Molders,  bench  hands,  dividermen 
Special  packers,  tray-oven  men 
rsclcGrs  . 

Shipping  packers,  wrapping-machine  operators . . 

Mixers  helpers . 

Flour  blenders . . 

Pan  greasers . 

General  helpers ... 

General  helpers,  women . 

Agreement  B: 

Dough  mixers,  cake . 

Dough  mixers,  bread .  •  • . 

Cake  and  pastrymen . 

Benchmen,  dividers. 

Ovenmen,  molders,  molders  helpers . 

Bread  wrappers,  helpers,  men 
Frosters: 

Starting  rate . 

Job  rate . •  , 

Packers,  wrappers,  women  helpers: 

Starting  rate . 

Job  rate  . 

Bread  only — Machine  shops: 

Agreement  A: 

Foremen: 

Baking . 

Sweet  goods . 

Mixers . 

Assistant  packers . 

Batchmen . . . 

Moldermen,  dividermen . 

Oven  dumpers . 

OvenToader^flour  blenders,  bread  packers. 

Machine  wrappers,  bakery  helpers 
Hand  wrappers 
Helpers,  women. .. . 

Agreement  B: 

Working  foremen: 

Special . 

Shipping . 

Dough  mixers,  rovers . •  •  • 

Special  packers,  wrappers,  utilitymen . 

Dividermen . 

Moldermen . 

Packers,  machine  operators,  mixers’  helpers 
Pan  rackers,  bread  packers,  pan  greasers 
Pie  and  pastry: 

Foremen . 

Mixers . 

Ovenmen . 

Bench  hands . ' 

Shippers . 

Helpers,  cleaners . . . 

Miscellaneous  women  helpers.  .  ,  • 

Pie  fillers,  wrapping-machine  operators,  apple-  P 

machine  operators,  conveyors . 

Hebrew  shops: 

Foremen . 

Second  hands . 


$1,125 
1.108 
1  .075 
1.000 
.905 
.935 
.900 
.800 
.850 
.800 
.750 


1.650 

1.150 

1.100 

.950 

.900 

.800 


.650 

.800 


Rate  per 
hour 


.650 

.650 


1.125 

1.050 

.950 

.900 

.850 

.800 

.750 

.725 

.700 

.675 

.625 

.600 


1.350 
1.300 
1.150 
1 . 050 
.950 
.900 
.850 
.750 
.650 


York,  Pa. 


1.150 

1.060 

1.000 

.980 

.950 

.850 

.800 


.750 


1.458 

1.354 


Pie  and  pastry:  i  ,!nnch  and  custard 

Head  order  packers,  ovenmen,  cooks,  uougn  anu 


CookThelpers,  ‘  washing-machine  men,  ovenmens’  helpers, 
order  packers . 


.875 

.775 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 


40 

40 


40 

40 


July  1,  1945 


Hours 
per  week 


$0,925 
.908 
.875 
.800 
.705 
.735 
.700 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 


48 

48 


.650 

.600 

.550 


1.500 

1.000 

.950 

.800 

.750 

.650 


.450 

.650 


.450 

.500 


1.125 

1.050 

.950 

.900 

.850 

.800 

.750 

.725 

.700 

.675 

.625 

.600 


40 

40 


1.050 

.960 

.900 

.880 

.850 

.750 

.700 


.650 


1.250 

1.146 


.835 

.735 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 

40 


40 

40 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


.... 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


40 


48 

48 


41 

41 


Table  9.  Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  bakery  trades 
m  selected  cities,  July  1,  1946  and  July  1,  1945—  Continued 


July  1,  1946 

Kate  pe 

Hours 

hour 

per  week 

40 

.725 

40 

.575 

40 

.870 

40 

.790 

40 

.640 

40 

.590 

40 

.800 

40 

1.150 

40 

1.080 

40 

1.020 

40 

.920 

40 

.800 

40 

.625 

40 

1.175 

40 

1.100 

40 

1.000 

40 

1.000 

40 

.960 

40 

.930 

40 

.930 

40 

.810 

“ 

City  and  classification 


York,  Pa. — Continued 


3ie  and  pastry — Continued 

Ingredient  scalers . 

Pie  makers,  shell  makers,  women  toppers  and  fillers 
Utmtymen  and  helpers,  dishwashers 
Pie  wrappers  and  crown  makers,  women 
.rackers  and  cookies: 

Machinemen . 

Ovenmen . !!!!.!.! 

Supervisors,  women . . 

Helpers,  women . . . 

Dough  mixers . . 


Youngstown,  Ohio 


read  and  cake — Hand  shops: 

Working  foremen . 

Ovenmen,  mixers . 

Bench  hands . ' . .  . 

Checkers . 

Helpers . 

Helpers,  women . ! . . ’ . 

read  and  cake — Machine  shops: 

Mixers,  ovenmen . 

Mixers’  helpers,  bench  and  machine  hands,  dumpers  and 

feeders . 

Checkers .  ’  j  | 

Wrapping-machine  set-up  men . 

Bake-shop  helpers . 

Bread  rackers,  packers,  wrapping-  and  siicing-maehim 

feeders . 

Women  employees: 

Bread  rackers,  packers  and  shippers . 

Hand  wrappers . 


July  1,  1945 


Rate  pe 
hour 

r  Hours 
per  week 

$0,725 

40 

685 

40 

.635 

40 

.560 

40 

.795 

40 

.715 

40 

.565 

40 

.515 

40 

.725 

40 

.930 

48 

.870 

48 

.810 

48 

.750 

48 

.600 

48 

.510 

48 

.975 

40 

.900 

40 

.750 

40 

.800 

40 

.780 

40 

.750 

40 

.725 

40 

.630 

40 
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City  and  bj® Cl  ** 


State  and  city 


Year 


xas - - Cont inued 
Hamlin  . 

Harl ingen  . . . . 


Haskell 


Highland  Park  . . , 

Houston  . 

Huntsville  . 


aaesa  , , 

upas  as 
i  Porte 


1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 
1/  1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 
•1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1/  1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


WEST  SOOTH  CEMTRAL  STATES --Continued 
hew  residential 


Valuation 


235 


166 


1943 

17 

1944 

2 

1/  1945 

28 

1943 

47 

1944 

35 

1943 

12 

1944 

19 

1945 

31 

1943 

508 

1944 
1/  1945 

III 

1943 

57 

1944 

112 

1/  1945 

160 

1943 

14 

1944 

11 

1945 

28 

$0 

0 

119.020 

598.940 

507,209 

0 

3.650 

21,434 

38,800 

89.159 

20,035 

37.485 

161,718 

0 

20,150 

258.770 

272,938 
410,030 
454,843 
6,273.011 
10,314,269 
45.335,871 
27,105 
0 

174,500 


2.850 
8,200 
35.500 
9.425 
49,612 

4,300 
34,850 
27,010 
5.215 
13.038 
144,262 
58.768 
38,867 
344,593 

48.750 

16.750 

76.550 
11,416 
10,633 

112,415 

10,730 

35,085 

583.350 
191,620 
442,715 
31.872 
236, 16p 

268,916 

9.550 
5.69° 

62,580 


of 
build¬ 
ings 


IValuation 


Number 

of 

build-  IValuation 
lnEs 


$0 

0 

4,463 
418,355 
110,980 
0 

2,150 

18,826 
21,225 
54,341 
200 
0 

22,150 
0 

12,700 
80,820 

212,000 
332,000 
360,250 
3,628,127 
4,057,050 
7,081,903 
4.250 
0 

160 ,400 


0 

0 

0 

1,000 

4,200 

26,000 

3,550 

32,612 


6.S 

9.750 
0 
0 

14.350 

0 

28,620 

239.244 

48,000 

1.750 
32,100 

4.023 
2,488 
„  950 
6.975 
12,600 

539,880 

164,585 

416,110 

1,600 

153.825 

100,046 

94o 

4.340 

31.550 


113,642 

167,360 

360,510 

0 

1,000 


3,000 
23,850 
12.750 
9.700 
65.290 
0 

7,000 
166,900 

0 

II  15,000 
1  3.000 

110  1,333.725 

523  5,370,469 
1.442  35,409,727 
19,855 
0 

6,lco 


0 

1,850 

4,ooo 

9.500 

4,075 

5,300 

0 

11.100 

900 

0 

1,000 

38,400 

1,259 

3.080 

37.975 

600 

15.000 

43,800 

865 

5.495 

91.115 

785 

15.250 

0 

2,200 

0 

15.335 

79,505 

151.550 

7,150 

350 

*9.730 


Humber 

of 

build¬ 

ings 


••Pi#  of  257  oltles.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 


Valuation 


13 


2,608 
14,575 
10,968 
7.985 
27.785 
74,278 
0 

450 
11,050 

60,938 

63.030 

91.593 

1.311,159 

886,750 

2,844,241 

3,000 

0 

8,000 


1,800 

11,700 

4,300 

16,800 

16,360 

5,215 

12,038 

91.512 

57.509 

7,167 

67.374 

150 

0 

650 

6.528 

2,650 

20.350 

2.970 

7.235 

43,470 
24,835 
26,605 
14.937 
2.830 
17.320 
1 ,460 
1.000 
11,300 


Humber 

of  new 
family 
dwell¬ 
ing 
units 


U 


l/ll  months  only. 


APPENDIX. —Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945—Continued 

WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


cas — Continued 
Port  Arthur  . . . 

Quanah  . 

Ranger  . 

Rosebud  . 

San  Angelo  . . . . 
>San  Antonio  . . . 


Sanger 


Year 


All  building 

construction 

Humber 


San  Juan 
Sequin  . . 


Seminole  . 

South  Houston  . , 

Spur  . 

Sweetwater  . 


Tahoka 

Taylor 

Temple 


Terrell  . . . 
Texas  City 
Tulia  . 


Turkey  . 

Tyler  . 

University  Park 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

38 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
2/  1945 


of 

bulld- 

lngs 


539 

677 

1,027 

3 

3 

14 

1 

0 

6 

120 

123 

155 

4-41 


801 

7,617 

9.670 

10,419 

12 

0 

0 

81 

68 

98 

137 

0 

1 

9 

35 

48 

0 

0 

10 

186 

186 

254 

6 

17 

18 
72 

136 

177 

171 

349 

492 

9 

13 

30 

501 

315 

197 

10 

10 

38 

0 

1 

0 

48o 

949 

1.676 

72 

117 

281 


Valuation 


$188,138 

315,821 

955,474 

885 

9,500 

16.235 

500 

17,000 

18,965 

17,850 

91,050 

195,305 

483,810 

1.59P.647 

3.570,971 

5,331,510 

14,518,375 

3,970 


8,564 
12,92: 
36,461 
137 ,474 
0 

2.500 

2,355 
54,215 
49,000 
0 
0 

28,000 
107,005 
177.385 
219,120 

46,560 
53,695 
42,000 
20,924 
138,753 
128,991 
345.172 
722.698 
1,164,488 

11,936 
9.650 
27.350 
5.187 <872 
580,364 
359.558 
5.675 
41,800 
185,780 

0 

700 

0 

128,022 

257.75? 

1,185,344 

28,853 

58.995 

1.074,922 


Hew” residential- 


Number 

of 

build- 

lngs 


67 

103 

124 


83 

150 

316 

844 

832 

1,636 

2 

0 


17 

40 

64 

95 

0 

0 

4 

22 

12 

0 

0 

8 

42 

46 

80 

0 

2 

6 

6 

14 

27 

140 

297 

312 

2 

6 

20 

386 

191 

55 

1 

8 

22 

0 

0 

0 


139 

1 

3 

131 


Newnonre  sidentlal 


Additions ,”  altera 


_ 

iluation 

Number 

of 

build- 

-  Inga. 

jvaluation 

tions  a 

Number 

of 

build¬ 

ings 

ia  repairs 

[valuation 

or  new 
family 
dwell¬ 
ing 
units 

$55,052 

64 

$10,682 

403 

$122,404 

68 

111,990 

94 

32,198 

480 

171,633 

105 

326,294 

187 

275,080 

716 

354,100 

122 

0 

'  2 

585 

1 

300 

0 

0 

3 

9.500 

0 

0 

0 

2,725 

4 

9,300 

6 

4,210 

4 

500 

0 

1  0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8,500 

3 

8,500 

0 

0 

3 

78 

1 

112 

118 

18,775 

1 

200 

0 

0 

122 

17.650 

1 

22,000 

14 

43,300 

132 

25,750 

9 

77,023 

88 

65.185 

270 

53.097 

105 

l66 ,689 

70 

249,335 

259 

67,786 

160 

727,810 

.578,313 

690,879 

.  317 

171.958 

317 

182 

673,285 

6,591 

1,319,373 

1,040 

,547,471 

291 

1,189.198 

8,547 

2.594,841 

879 

.909,737 

596 

6,202,526 

8,187 

3.406,112 

1.741 

3,000 

2 

85 

8 

885 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.435 

4 

725 

60 

5 ,404 

17 

7,490 

14 

3,248 

14 

2,191 

40 

12,703 

12 

19,825 

22 

3.940 

64 

96,488 

26 

30,550 

16 

10,436 

95 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2,500 

0 

1,000 

5 

1.355 

0 

0 

4 

51,750 

8 

1,265 

5 

1,200 

22 

17.400 

26 

19,900 

10 

11,700 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23,500 

1 

4,000 

1 

500 

7 

69.950 

6 

1.175 

138 

35,880 

42 

102,800 

18 

41,240 

122 

33.345 

46 

94.770 

26 

50,020 

148 

74,330 

80 

0 

2 

41,000 

4 

5,560 

0 

3,000 

11 

44,875 

4 

5.820 

2 

6,100 

8 

31,000 

4 

4,900 

6 

1.550 

7 

1,156 

59 

18,218 

6 

6.425 

23 

96,423 

99 

35,905 

16 

30,525 

18 

54,965 

132 

43.501 

27 

226,779 

9 

93,159 

22 

25.234 

140 

573,315 

15 

110,022 

37 

39.361 

296 

792.965 

71 

318,118 

109 

53,405 

300 

2,700 

0 

0 

7 

9.236 

2 

4,800 

2 

3,500 

5 

1.350 

6 

15.350 

,068,712 

8 

38 

11,400 

4,094,315 

2 

77 

600 

24,845 

•& 

349,620 

36 

207,524 

88 

23,220 

208 

82,550 

70 

240,600 

72 

36,4o8 

58 

300 

0 

0 

9 

5,375 

1 

40,000 

0 

0 

2 

1,800 

8 

62,930 

13 

117.100 

3 

5,750 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

700 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5.667 

32 

12,440 

431 

109,915 

17 

9.961 

33 

58.151 

888 

189,647 

30 

330,722 

107 

527.720 

1.430 

326.902 

139 

3.500 

1 

175 

70 

25,178 

1 

16,400 

12 

9.105 

102 

33,490 

3 

862,347 

13 

13?,950 

137 

74,625 

157 

Number 


In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16.  1/  11  months  only.  2/  10  months  only. 
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State  and  city 


Year 


WEST  SOOTH  CENTRAL  STATES --Continued 
New  residential 


West  University 
Wichita  Palls  .. 

Yoakum  . 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 
1/  1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


406 


Valuation 


$14,935 

71,031 

125,354 

8.750 

30,950 

137.550 

549,118 

953,908 

2,167,937 

33,650 

64,515 

248.925 

63.925 

148,466 

185,620 

1,320,121 


280,799 

277,056 

695,015 

10,043 

18,065 

57,840 


I69 


Valuation 


$6 ,040 
28,020 
34,920 
2,000 
2,900 
91,200 
204,025 
630,350 
659,920 

2,05c 

19,800 

173.950 

2.960 

10,595 

49,275 

1,221,410 


Valuation 


56,170 

20,281 

215,832 


16,100 


$1,550 

22,000 

83,580 

0 

24.500 
38,950 

111,396 

164,667 

1,247.074 

15.025 

14,640 

21.750 
53,460 

131.500 

93.750 
59.425 

40,203 

76,833 

252,813 


1,850 


Valuation 


♦In  sample  of  257  cities. 


See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 


1/  11  months  only. 


family 

dwell¬ 

ing 

units 


$7,345 

21,011 

6.854 

6.750 

3.550 

7,400 

233.697 

158.891 

260,943 

16,575 

30.075 

53.225 

7.505 

6,371 

42,595 

39,286 

184,426 

179.942 

226,370 

10,043 

18,065 

39,890 
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in  construction  activity,  particularly  during  the  4  years  of  VV orld  W  ar  II.  n 
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CONSTRUCTION  IN  THE  WAR  YEARS 


Total  Construction  Activity 


Expenditures  for  Construction 

The  course  of  construction  activity  during  the 
years  1940  to  1945  reflects  clearly  the  pressures  and 
tensions  of  a  wartime  economy.  Stimulated  first 
by  the  national  defense  program  and  later  by  the 
all-out  war  production  effort,  expenditures  for  con¬ 
struction  reached  a  new  high  in  1942 — over  14 
billion  dollars.  By  1944,  however,  as  a  result  of  the 


completion  of  most  war  construction  and  curtail¬ 
ment  of  all  nonessential  building,  expenditures  had 
dropped  to  less  than  5  billion  dollars — a  66-percent 
decline.  This  was  the  most  violent  downsweep  in 
any  2-year  period  for  which  reliable  figures  are 
available.  Thus,  the  developing  construction  boom 
of  the  1940’s  was  split  in  two  by  the  war. 

Available  evidence,  dating  from  1915,  points  to  a 
similarity  in  the  pattern  of  both  long-term  trends 


in  construction  expenditures  and  general  movements 
in  the  value  of  gross  national  product.1  Major 
swings  occur  in  both  series  at  about  the  same  time, 
but  fluctuations  are  more  extreme  in  the  case  of 
construction.  During  the  period  between  World 
Wars  I  and  II,  for  example,  construction  volume 
and  national  product  both  were  at  peak  in  the  last 

1  Gross  national  product  figures  shown  here  are  derived  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  Estimates  for  the  period  prior  to  1929  are  adjusted 
data  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 


half  of  the  1920’s  and  both  dropped  to  the  low 
point  in  their  cycle  in  the  depression  year  of  1933. 
The  range  from  peak  to  trough  for  construction 
expenditures  was  79  percent  (from  12.3  billion  to 
2.6  billion  dollars),  in  contrast  to  45  percent  (from 
99.4  billion  to  54.8  billion  dollars)  for  national 
product. 

From  1934  on,  construction  activity  moved  in 
the  same  direction  with  general  business  activity 
but  expanded  more  rapidly,  until  1942.  Then  the 


1 


2 


CONSTRUCTION  IN  WAR  YEARS  1942-45 


impact  of  the  war  caused  the  two  series  to  develop 
opposite  trends — business  continued  sharply  up¬ 
ward  while  construction  was  forced  to  contract 
drastically.  As  soon  as  the  war  ended,  however, 
construction  began  to  expand  at  a  much  higher 
rate  than  national  product  as  a  whole. 

Although  these  figures,  which  are  in  current 
dollars,  may  not  state  the  case  fully  because  they 
do  not  allow  for  changes  in  prices  and  differences  in 
pricing  bases  between  war  and  non  war  production, 
they  demonstrate  adequately  the  relationship  of 
movements  in  the  construction  industry  to  those  in 
the  economy  as  a  whole.  The  extreme  year-to-year 
fluctuations  which  characterize  construction  activ¬ 


ity  cause  repercussions  upon  other  components  of 
general  business.  For  this  reason,  and  because  it  is 
the  largest  single  industry  except  agriculture,  con¬ 
struction  is  a  particularly  important  part  of  the 
economy. 

Estimating  construction  expenditures 

Construction  expenditures  are  a  measure  of  the 
dollar  value  of  construction  work  actually  done. 
Hence,  they  differ  from  the  building  permit  and  con¬ 
tract  award  series,  discussed  on  pages  12-22,  which 
represents  the  value  of  work  planned  to  be  started 
immediately  or  in  the  near  future.  Expenditures 
include  the  installed  value  of  equipment  considered 


Tart  F.  1 . 


-Estimated  construction  expenditures,  by  type  of  construction,  191o  -C1 


Other  Federal— 

Minor  building  repairs 

Nonfarm8 . 

Residential 
Nonresidential 
Farm9 _ 


Type  of  construction 


Total  construction.... 

New  consfruction- 

Private  construction 
Residential  building  (nonfarm) 
Nonresidential  building3. — 

Industrial. 

Commercial — . 

Warehouses,  office  and  loft  buildings. 
Stores,  restaurants  and  garages. 
Religious 
Educational — 

Social  and  recreational. 

Hospital  and  institutional 
Hotels. 

Miscellaneous 
Farm  Construction- 
Residential. 

Nonresidential. 

Public  utilities 
Railroads. — 

Street  railways. 

Pipe  lines . 

Electric  light  and  power.. 

Gas._ . ----- . - 

Telephone  and  telegraph 


Public  construction. 

Residential  building— 

Nonresidential  building 
Industrial. 

Commercial - 

Public  administration. 

Educational . - . 

Social  and  recreational 
Hospital  and  institutional 

Miscellaneous . 

Military  and  naval  facilities. 

Highways 
State 
County. 

Municipal. 

Sewage  disposal 

Water  supply -  . 

Miscellaneous  public  service  enterprises. 
Conservation  and  development— 

Bureau  of  Reclamation - 

Army  Engineers.- . 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority- 

Other _ 

All  other  Federal. 

Pipe  lines 


1936 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1932 

5,410 

3,746 

3,321 

2,594 

3,604 

4,714 

3,110 

2,756 

2.223 

3,260 

2,486 

1,648 

1,221 

1,005 

1,482 

1,131 

665 

361 

278 

462 

712 

472 

455 

404 

499 

266 

158 

191 

176 

74 

283 

206 

169 

127 

216 

104 

70 

62 

41 

110 

179 

136 

107 

86 

106 

32 

26 

20 

20 

43 

37 

16 

13 

14 

50 

51 

32 

32 

32 

57 

16 

10 

8 

9 

32 

15 

11 

8 

8 

15 

12 

13 

14 

18 

12 

189 

176 

93 

69 

39 

104 

96 

54 

43 

26 

80 

39 

26 

13 

454 

335 

312 

254 

482 

149 

116 

128 

94 

139 

45 

40 

30 

21 

29 

41 

20 

12 

7 

37 

75 

59 

52 

52 

124 

77 

48 

43 

35 

66 

67 

52 

47 

45 

87 

2,228 

1,462 

1,535 

1J218 

1,778 

61 

9 

1 

0 

,0 

597 

ns 

256 

193 

392 

4 

2 

11 

2 

(s) 

14 

7 

13 

4 

(S) 

130 

74 

44 

89 

173 

323 

130 

110 

43 

123 

50 

19 

27 

6 

15 

63 

31 

41 

43 

78 

13 

10 

10 

6 

3 

29 

37 

47 

36 

34 

876 

622 

821 

675 

916 

601 

412 

544 

424 

524 

150 

111 

163 

136 

183 

125 

99 

114 

115 

209 

115 

68 

54 

34 

69 

93 

69 

62 

47 

87 

111 

59 

41 

61 

135 

3  339 

317 

245 

168 

139 

D  56 

47 

35 

26 

26 

6  192 

177 

142 

102 

81 

0  32 

28 

17 

5 

0 

4  59 

65 

51 

35 

32 

0  7 

8 

8 

4 

6 

0  o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  7 

8 

8 

4 

6 

4  696 

636 

565 

371 

344 

1  470 

427 

413 

246 

243 

1  221 

238 

222 

132 

166 

0  249 

189 

191 

114 

77 

3  226 

209 

152 

125 

101 

1931 


6,504 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  1. — Estimated,  construction  expenditures,  by  type  of  construction,  1915-/,5~Continued 


Type  of  construction 


Total  construction _ 

New  construction1 2 

Pri\ate  construction. __ . 

Residential  building  (nonfarm). 

Nonresident ial  building2 . 

Industrial 
Commercial 
Warehouses,  office  and  loft  buildings 
Stores,  restaurants  and  garages. 

Religious . . 

Educational _ 

Social  and  recreational 
Hospital  and  institutional 
HoteL 

Miscellaneous _ _ _ 

Farm  construction. 

Residential _ 

NonresidentiaL_. 

Public  utilities _ 

Railroads 
Street  railways 
Pipe  lines.... 

Electric  light  and  power. 

Gas  . . 

Telephone  and  telegraph.. 

Public  construction _ 

Residential  building _ 

Nonresidential  building. 

Industrial _ 

Commercials. 

Public  administration _ 

Educational . . 

Social  and  recreational . 

Hospital  and  institutional. 

Miscellaneous.... . 

Military  and  naval  facilities. 

Highways. 

State. _ 

County. 

Municipal. 

Sewage  disposal... 

Water  supply.™ _ _ _ _ 

Miscellaneous  public  service  enterprises 

Conservation  and  development _ 

Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Army  Engineers . . . . 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority.. 

Other . 

All  other  Federal 
Pipe  lines. 

Other  Federal. 

Minor  building  repairs 

Nonfarm8. 

Residential. 

Nonresidential. 

Farm9.. 


1  Revised  as  of  April  1947. 

*  Estimates  of  new  construction  from  1915  through  1938,  except  for  nonfarm 
residential  building,  were  made  by  the  Office  of  Domestic  Commerce,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce.  For  1939  and  subsequent  years  estimates  were 
made  jointly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
and  the  Office  of  Domestic  Commerce.  New  construction  includes  expend¬ 
itures  for  major  additions  and  alterations. 

*  Excludes  nonresidential  building  by  privately  owned  public  utilities. 

4  Unavailable. 


Expenditures  (in  millions  of  dollars) 


1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

7,146 

6,549 

5,299 

4,693 

3,928 

3,313 

6,119 

5,738 

4,717 

4,142 

3,456 

2,935 

4,735 

3,776 

3,486 

2,869 

2,753 

2,220 

1,545 

1,536 

691 

902 

1,066 

950 

2,082 

1,147 

771 

860 

771 

513 

1,099 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

625 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(') 

(4) 

(*) 

(4) 

(4) 

(*) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

55 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

22 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

104 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

50 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

118 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

29 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4> 

(4) 

381 

414 

323 

315 

255 

205 

201 

218 

170 

166 

134 

108 

180 

196 

153 

149 

121 

97 

777 

678 

701 

792 

661 

552 

184 

266 

365 

361 

281 

241 

82 

63 

107 

154 

109 

112 

41 

56 

24 

20 

20 

20 

268 

161 

106 

127 

120 

95 

78 

56 

26 

45 

70 

41 

124 

76 

73 

85 

61 

43 

1,334 

1,963 

2,331 

1,273 

703 

715 

0 

14 

28 

0 

0 

0 

283 

246 

199 

192 

207 

217 

(5) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(5) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(<) 

(4) 

38 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

190 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

12 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4> 

(4) 

33 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

10 

(4) 

(4) 

(4> 

(4) 

(4) 

161 

1,089 

1,555 

608 

21 

17 

640 

415 

288 

313 

308 

298 

432 

256 

180 

174 

168 

165 

(') 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

208 

159 

108 

139 

140 

133 

67 

53 

38 

45 

46 

52 

86 

71 

56 

46 

49 

54 

41 

35 

37 

41 

43 

40 

55 

39 

29 

27 

28 

36 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

7 

41 

29 

20 

18 

20 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

5 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1,027 

7  811 

7  582 

7  551 

7  472 

7  378 

543 

7  285 

7  170 

7  151 

7  147 

7  118 

228 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

315 

285 

170 

151 

147 

118 

484 

526 

412 

400 

325 

260 

5  Public  industrial  and  commercial  building  not  segregable  from  private  for 
1920  through  1932,  but  the  amount  involved  is  believed  to  be  negligible. 

6  Included  in  “State." 

7  Excludes  residential  nonfarm  minor  building  repairs  because  the  data  are 
unavailable. 

8  Covers  privately  financed  structural  repairs  of  the  type  for  which  building 
permits  are  generally  required. 

’  Covers  maintenance  and  repairs. 


an  integral  part  of  a  structure,  but  exclude  the 
value  of  land,  machinery,  and  movable  equipment. 
Included  under  new  construction  is  the  value  of 
major  additions  and  alterations.  Minor  building 
repairs,  which  are  shown  separately,  include  those 
types  of  work  for  which  building  permits  are 
generally  issued.  They  exclude  maintenance  work 
such  as  painting,  plumbing  and  heating,  water¬ 


proofing,  papering,  electrical  repairs,  etc.,  not 
incident  to  structural  repairs.  • 

Estimates  of  expenditures  for  private  residential 
building  are  based  on  the  valuation  figures  recorded 
on  reports  of  building  permits  issued,  which  are 
submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  by 
local  building  officials.  These  data  are  adjusted  to 
account  for  residential  building  activity  in  non- 
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permit  issuing  places,  abandonments,  and  for  the 
understatement  of  construction  costs  inherent  in 
building  permit  valuations. 

Separate  estimates  are  made  for  each  of  several 
types  of  private  nonresidential  building,  based 
upon  records  of  contracts  awarded  as  reported 
monthly  by  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Corp.  Estimates  for 
the  other  types  of  construction,  Federal  and  non- 
Federal,  are  for  the  most  part  derived  from  reports 
obtained  from  other  government  agencies  and 
private  industry,  as  well  as  published  sources 
such  as  the  weekly  periodical,  Engineering  News- 


Record,  and  the  annuals,  Budget  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  Financial  Statistics  of 
Cities. 

New  construction  expenditures,  1942^45 

New  private  construction  expenditures,  which 
accounted  for  approximately  80  percent  of  all  the 
money  spent  for  new  construction  during  the  entire 
period  of  the  1920’s,  dropped  to  22  percent  of  the 
total  in  1942,  the  first  year  of  World  War  II.  In 
1942,  outlays  from  private  funds  amounted  to  only 
2.9  billion  dollars,  compared  with  the  1926  peak  of 
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ver  9  billion  dollars.  On  the  other  hand,  an  un- 
irecedented  volume  of  publicly  financed  construc- 
ion  (10.4  billion  dollars)  brought  the  total  for  new 
york  to  13.3  billion  dollars — the  highest  level  in 

he  country’s  history.  _ 

Expenditures  for  military  and  naval  facilities 
construction,  which  ordinarily  account  for  only  a 
ew  million,  and  even  in  1918  totaled  but  1.6  billion 
iollars,  rose  to  over  5  billion  dollars  in  1942.  This 
vas  almost  two-fifths  of  the  1942  expenditures  for 
ill  new  work.  The  largest  category  after  military 
and  naval  facilities  was  publicly  financed  industrial 
huildine-s.  which  reached  the  unprecedented  amount 


of  3.4  billion  dollars.  In  no  year  prior  to  1941  was 
more  than  about  164  million  dollars  spent  for  con¬ 
struction  of  new  public  industrial  buildings.  High¬ 
way  construction,  which  normally  forms  a  larger 
part  of  the  public  total  than  any  of  the  other  classes, 
exceeded  a  billion  dollars  each  year  between  1925 
and  1931  but  fell  to  675  million  dollars  in  1942. 

Private  residential  construction,  at  1.3  billion 
dollars,  comprised  the  third  largest  segment  of  new 
construction  expenditures  in  the  opening  war  year. 
This  was  less  than  half  the  amount  (2.8  billion 
dollars)  spent  in  the  good  prewar  home-building 
year  1941. 
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In  1943,  new  construction  expenditures  totaled 

7.7  billion  dollars — a  drop  of  more  than  40  percent 
from  the  1942  high  mark;  in  1944,  they  fell  even 
more — to  around  4  billion  dollars.  Completion  of 
most  war  construction  projects  was  entirely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  drop  between  1943  and  1944. 
Private  work  was  about  the  same  in  both  years, 

1.7  billion  dollars,  whereas  public  activity  declined 
from  6  billion  dollars  in  1943  to  2.3  billion  dollars 
in  1944. 

By  1944,  construction  of  military  and  naval 
facilities  was  down  to  837  million  dollars;  private 
residential  building  accounted  for  only  535  million 
dollars,  and  publicly  financed  industrial  buildings 
for  507  million  dollars. 

Commercial  building  financed  from  private  funds 
shrank  to  32  million  dollars  in  1943 — the  lowest 
dollar  volume  in  any  year  for  which  estimates  are 
available.  In  the  middle  1920’s  this  type  of  con¬ 
struction  came  to  over  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Privately  financed  construction,  previously  re¬ 
stricted  by  wartime  necessities,  was  allowed  to 
expand  prior  to  the  actual  termination  of  the  war. 
Limitation  orders  were  eased  at  an  early  date,  open¬ 
ing  the  road  to  recovery  of  civilian  construction. 
The  problems  connected  with  reconversion  were  not 
the  same  in  the  construction  industry  as  those  con¬ 
fronting  manufacturers.  For  example,  there  were 
no  plants  to  clear  out,  very  little  war  work  to  com¬ 
plete,  and  few  contracts  to  terminate.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  great  deal  of  recruitment  was  necessary  to 
expand  the  construction  work  force.  In  addition, 
there  was  the  task  of  organizing  new  undertakings, 
getting  materials  assembled  on  the  site,  and  obtain¬ 
ing  sufficient  supplies  of  building  materials  from 
plants  operating  far  below  capacity. 

Work  forged  ahead  on  many  fronts,  however,  as 
soon  as  labor  was  recruited  and  the  required  in¬ 
ventories  were  accumulated.  The  latter,  especially, 
presented  grave  obstacles,  but  they  were  overcome 
sufficiently  for  construction  to  advance  notably  in 
the  closing  months  of  1945.  The  dollar  volume  of  new 
private  construction  put  in  place  in  the  last  half  of  the 
year  was  about  double  that  for  the  first  6  months. 

For  the  year  as  a  whole,  new  construction 
expenditures  totaled  4.6  billion  dollars,  an  increase 
of  13  percent  over  1944.  One  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  this  expansion  was  the  marked  shift  in 
importance  between  publicly  and  privately  financed 
activity.  In  the  early  part  of  1945,  expenditures 
averaged  over  160  million  dollars  a  month  for  new 


public  construction  and  around  120  million  dollars 
for  new  private  work.  By  December,  the  public 
construction  volume  dropped  to  98  million  dollars, 
but  private  activity  rose  to  352  million  dollars. 

The  greatest  advance,  by  far,  took  place  in  pri¬ 
vate  nonresidential  building  construction.  This 
was  one  of  the  first  areas  to  be  affected  by  the 
changing  military  situation.  On  May  29,  1945,  and 
again  on  June  11,  the  War  Production  Board  relaxed 
the  terms  of  L— 412  to  hasten  the  construction  or 
alteration  of  industrial  plants  for  the  production  of 
bottleneck  items  and  essential  civilian  articles  in 
short  supply.  These  amendments  were  made  to 
insure  that  limitations  on  construction  would  not 
obstruct  the  rapid  reconversion  of  industry  nor 
delay  the  reemployment  in  civilian  production  of 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  workers. 

This  policy  was  further  implemented  as  soon  as 
the  war  was  over  by  the  issuance  of  an  order  per¬ 
mitting  the  building  of  industrial  plants  without 
WPB  authorization  after  August  21,  1945.  Con¬ 
sequently,  outlays  for  new  private  nonresidential 
building  construction  in  1945  amounted  to  over  a 
billion  dollars,  three-fifths  of  which  were  for  indus¬ 
trial  facilities.  The  1944  figure  for  private  non¬ 
residential  building  (350  million  dollars)  was  about 
a  third  of  the  1945  total. 

Private  new  residential  construction  also  in¬ 
creased  substantially  in  1945.  All  during  the  war, 
home  building  had  been  subordinated  to  the  needs 
of  vital  industrial  construction,  so  that  the  demand 
for  new  houses  was  extremely  urgent  by  the  end  of 
the  period.  On  the  assumption  that  the  most 
expeditious  way  to  get  an  immediate  expansion  of 
residential  building  was  to  remove  restrictions  on 
all  construction,  the  War  Production  Board  revoked 
L-41  on  October  15,  1945.  As  a  result  expenditure 
figures  for  the  last  months  of  1945  rose  markedly. 
Within  the  short  span  of  a  year  the  monthly  volume 
of  private  housing  expenditures  increased  fivefold. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1945  the  monthly  rate  was 
about  23  million  dollars,  the  lowest  in  the  entire  war 
period;  by  December,  despite  normal  seasonal 
tendencies,  it  was  116  million  dollars.  During  the 
entire  year,  670  million  dollars  was  spent  for 
residential  building — a  fourth  above  the  1944 
dollar  volume. 

’Conservation  Order  L-41  wa9  issued  on  April  9.  1942,  placing  all  con¬ 
struction  under  rigid  control.  The  order  made  it  necessary  for  builders  to 
obtain  authorization  from  the  War  Production  Board  to  begin  residential 
construction  costing  $500  or  more;  agricultural  construction  costing  $1,000 
or  more;  or  commercial  and  other  construction  costing  $5,000  or  more 
during  any  continuous  12-month  period. 
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Table  2.  Estimated  construction  employment,  private  and  public  projects,  1929-j5l 


Average  monthly  employment 

(in  thousands) 

on — 

All 

Private 

Public 

stniction 

projects 

projects 

2,508 

1,997 

511 

2,102 

1.487 

615 

1,759 

1,120 

639 

1,165 

597 

568 

976 

452 

524 

1,151 

538 

613 

1,292 

680 

612 

1,763 

920 

843 

1,778 

1,054 

724 

1,524 

918 

606 

1,909 

1,181 

728 

1,582 

974 

608 

1,564 

968 

596 

1,552 

953 

599 

1.813 

1,118 

695 

1,973 

1,198 

775 

2,144 

1,292 

852  , 

2,249 

1,386 

863  1 

2,276 

1,415 

861 

2,215 

1,386 

829 

2,035 

1,253 

782 

1,853 

1,155 

698 

1,650 

1.073 

577 

1,916 

1,320 

596 

1,420 

995 

425 

1,367 

981 

386 

1,418 

991 

427 

1,657 

1,169 

488 

1,872 

1,320 

552 

2.090 

1,501 

589  1! 

2,210 

1,595 

615 

2,228 

1,615 

613 

2,220 

1,593 

627 

2,146 

1,454 

692 

Average  monthly  employment 
(in  thousands)  on — 

All 

con¬ 

struction 

Private 

projects 

Public 

projects 

2,186 

1,353 

833 

2,173 

1,276 

897 

2,446 

1,423 

1,023 

2,073 

1,100 

973 

2,047 

1,080 

967 

2,078 

1,098 

980 

2,216 

1,275 

941 

2,448 

1,495 

953 

2,615 

1,693 

922 

2,774 

1,799 

975 

2,863 

1,765 

1,098 

2,879 

1,679 

1,200 

2,698 

1,544 

1.154 

2,498 

1,395 

1,103 

2,160 

1,157 

1,003 

2,214 

726 

1.488 

1,960 

953 

1,007 

1,902 

906 

996 

1,912 

868 

1,044 

2,106 

936 

1,170 

2,251 

896 

1.355 

2,292 

770 

1,522  1 

2,453 

665 

1,788 

2,579 

629 

1,950 

2,469 

586 

1,883 

2,400 

557 

1,843 

2,262 

513 

1,749 

1,987 

436 

1,551 

1,338 

381 

957 

1,827 

395 

1,432 

1,653 

356 

1,297 

1,551 

331 

1,220 

1,482 

344 

1,138 

Year  and  month 


1929 _ _ _ 

19.10 . . . 

1931_ . . . 

1932  . . 

1933  _ 

1934_ . 

1935  _ _ 

1936  . . . 

1937_ . . 

1938 _ 

1939:  Average.. 

January. _ 

February...., 

March . . 

April. . . 

May. _ 

June. _ 

July . . 

August _ 

September... 

October _ 

November... 

December... 

1940:  Average... 

January _ 

February _ 

March . 

April . . 


May.. 

June. . . 

July . 

August _ 

September.. 
October _ 


Year  and  month 


November _ 

December . 


January. _ 

February _ 

March _ 

ApriL _ 

May _ 

June . . 

July- 


August _ 

September.—. 

October _ 

November _ 

December . 


January _ 

February.. 

March . 

April _ 

May.. 


June._ . . 

July— . . 

August . . 

September. _ 

October _ 

November _ 

December . 


January _ 

February... 

March . 

April _ 


Year  and  month 


May. _ 

June _ 

July- 


August _ 

September _ 

October _ 

November _ 

December _ 


January.... 

February.. 

March . 

ApriL _ 


May.. 

June. _ 

July _ 

August . . 

September _ 

October _ 

November _ 

December _ 


January _ 

February.— 

March _ 

ApriL . . 

May _ 

June. _ 

July _ 


August.. . . 

September _ 

October _ 

November _ 

December 


Average  monthly  employment 
(in  thousands)  on — 


All 

con¬ 

struction 


1,465 

1,365 

1,301 

1,254 

1,177 

1,083 

996 

905 

762 

827 

779 

746 

759 
769 
779 
787 
790 

760 
741 
720 
683 

968 

689 

708 

758 

809 

908 

970 

1.043 

1,065 

1,097 

1,175 

1,183 

1,215 


Private 

projects 


362 

374 
392 
412 
415 
404 
401 

384 

375 
348 
336 
339 
359 
372 

385 
395 
400 
390 
383 
398 
395 

685 

403 

421 

448 

492 

580 

636 

724 

765 

843 

939 

953 

1,021 


Public 

projects 


1,103 

991 

909 

842 

762 

679 

595 

521 

387 

479 

443 

407 

400 

397 

394 

392 

390 

370 

358 

322 

288 

283 

286 

287 

310 

317 

328 

334 

319 

300 

254 

236 

230 

194 


■  j, - coiiicia,  salaried  employees,  working 

proprietors,  and  self-employed  persons,  as  well  as  force-account  workers) 
actively  engaged  on  all  types  of  new  construction  work  and  on  alteration, 
addition,  and  repair  work  of  the  kind  usually  covered  by  building  permits! 
(Force-account  employees  are  workers  hired,  not  through  a  contractor,  but 
directly  by  a  business  or  government  agency,  and  utilized  as  a  separate  work 
force  to  perform  nonmaintenance  construction  work  on  the  agency’s  own 


properties.)  Persons  engaged  in  maintenance  work  are  not  included. 

These  estimates  indicate  average  employment  during  the  month  (as 
distinguished  from  the  number  of  different  persons  shown  on  pay-roll  or 
employment  records)  and  have  been  derived  primarily  by  the  conversion  of 
dollar-expenditure  figures  into  employment  by  the  use  of  average  perform¬ 
ance  factors. 


Employment  in  the  Construction 
Industry 

Estimating  methods 

Construction  employment  figures  presented  in 
this  section  are  estimates  of  the  average  number  of 
workers  employed  in  connection  with  construction 
operations  in  the  United  States.  They  include 
wage  earners  and  salaried  employees  engaged  on 
all  types  of  new  construction  work  and  on  alter¬ 
ation,  addition,  and  repair  work  of  the  kind 
usually  covered  by  building  permits.  Force-account 
workers3  are  also  included,  as  well  as  self-employed 
persons,  working  proprietors,  and  workers  employed 
by  construction  firms  either  on  or  off  the  construc¬ 
tion  site.  The  estimates  exclude  persons  engaged 
in  maintenance  work. 

•Force-account  employees  are  workers  hired  not  through  a  contractor, 
but  directly  by  a  business  or  government  agency,  and  utilized  as  a  separate 
work  force  to  perform  nonmaintenance  construction  work  on  the  agency's 
°wn  properties. 


The  employment  averages  are  derived  primarily 
by  converting  construction  expenditure  figures  into 
the  average  number  of  man-months  of  labor  ordi¬ 
narily  required  to  perform  the  volume  of  work 
reported,  using  a  currently  adjusted  figure  for  the 
value  of  work  performed  per  man  per  month.  The 
average  employment  figures  obtained  for  the  periods 
specified  (man-months  of  employment)  may  be 
considerably  lower  than  the  number  of  different 
individuals  employed  during  these  periods  as  shown 
on  pay-roll  records,  because  of  the  high  turn-over 
in  the  construction  industry. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  procedure  is 
used  only  in  the  case  of  nonfederally  financed  con¬ 
struction.  In  the  case  of  Federal  construction, 
employment  is  estimated  directly  from  reports  on 
employment  obtained  from  contractors. 

Estimates  of  the  value  of  work  performed  per 
man-month  on  non-Federal  work  are  adjusted 
regularly  for  changes  in  average  hourly  earnings 
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and  in  the  average  workweek  of  construction 
workers,  as  well  as  for  changes  in  materials  prices 
They  are  checked  periodically  also  against  actua 
experience,  using  data  on  the  operation  of  sample 
projects  under  construction. 

It  is  assumed  in  making  these  adjustments  that 
contractors’  overhead  and  profit  remain  a  constant 
percentage  of  the  value  of  work  performed.  I  his 
assumption  introduces  error  in  the  results,  since 
the  percentage  undoubtedly  changes  with  com¬ 
petitive  conditions  and  as  mechanization  and  other 
developments  in  method  of  operation  affect  over- 
head.  Another  assumption  affecting  the  level  o 
the  employment  figures  is  that  productivity  per 
man-hour  is  constant.  While  changes  in  produc¬ 
tivity  are  ordinarily  slow,  they  can  be  rapid  when 
technological  developments  occur.  They  are  both 
rapid  and  erratic  during  periods  of  shortages  and 
other  conditions  of  disorganization  similar  to  those 
of  the  recent  past.  Sufficient  information  is  not 
available  to  adjust  for  these  considerations.  The 
average  employment  figures  shown  must  therefore 
be  interpreted  accordingly. 

Employment  by  type  of  project,  1941-45 

During  1941  and  1942,  employment  on  all  types 
of  construction  projects  exceeded  the  2-milhon- 
mark  for  the  first  time  in  a  decade.  Average 
monthly  employment  on  public  construction  proj¬ 
ects  which  had  fluctuated  relatively  little  during 
the  12  years  1929-40,  rose  almost  constantly  during 
early  war  preparations  to  an  unprecedented  level  ot 
1 ,950,000  persons  in  August  1942.  The  decline  from 
that  month  on  was  consistent  and  rapid.  In  tact, 
the  decrease  in  1943  released  an  average  of  almost 
86,000  persons  a  month.  (More  than  90  percent  o 
the  publicly  financed  war  construction  program  was 
completed  by  the  end  of  1943.)  Average  emptoy- 
ment  on  public  construction  for  1943  was  95/, 000, 
compared  with  1,488,000  in  1942,  and  by  1945,  the 
average  for  the  year  was  only  283,000. 

With  recovery  and  growing  economic  prosperity, 
average  employment  on  private  construction 
projects  rose  steeply  in  the  early  defense  period 
reaching  almost  1,800,000  in  July  1941.  The  high 
employment  volume  in  1929  (which  averaged  2^ 
million  for  the  year)  was  never  again  attained  how¬ 
ever  for  late  in  1941  control  of  materials  and 
restrictions  on  private  projects  were  imposed  to 
assure  materials  and  men  for  war  production 
construction  employment  then  decreased 


sharply  to  an  average  of  726,000  workers  in  1942, 
slightly  over  half  the  1,423,000  average  for  1941. 
The  decline  to  375,000  in  1944  gave  employment  to 
21  percent  fewer  workers  in  that  year  than  in  the 
depression  year  1933.  Although  the  monthly 
average  for  the  entire  year  had  recovered  to  only 
685,000  in  1945,  by  December  over  a  million  persons 
were  working  on  private  construction,  foreshadow¬ 
ing  the  surge  in  postwar  building. 

Table  3. — Estimated  construction  employment,  by  type  of 
construction,  19A1—  - 


Type  of  construction 


All  types . . . 

New  construction . . 

Private  construction . - 

Residential  (nonfarm)  building  — 
Nonresidential  (nonfarm)  building. 

Farm  construction — . — 

Public  utilities . . - 

Public  construction — . 

Federal . — - - 

Residential  building.— . — 

Nonresidential  building — . . 

Reclamation — 


Average  monthly  employment 
(in  thousands) 


neciama  nun . . . . , 

River,  harbor,  and  flood  Control- 

Streets  and  highways . - . 

All  other* . . . 

Nonfederal . 

Streets  and  highways — - - 

All  other4 


Minor  building  repairs . 

Residential  (nonfarm) . 

Nonresidential  (nonfarm)- 
Farm  construction..- . — 


1945 

1944 

1943 

1942 

1941 

968 

762 

1,338 

2,214 

2,446 

771 

658 

1,244 

2,066 

2,233 

488 

271 

287 

578 

1,210 

129 

88 

118 

256 

627 

200 

66 

47 

142 

324 

33 

17 

23 

43 

75 

126 

100 

99 

137 

184 

283 

387 

957 

IASS 

1,023 

226 

344 

909 

1,372 

841 

11 

28 

85 

76 

85 

_  2157 

*222 

*598 

1,021 

571 

7 

14 

27 

43 

34 

17 

22 

32 

38 

35 

10 

16 

30 

50 

69 

24 

42 

137 

144 

47 

57 

43 

48 

116 

182 

28 

27 

37 

86 

115 

29 

16 

11 

30 

67 

197 

104 

94 

148 

213 

49 

35 

27 

40 

77 

89 

38 

37 

51 

44 

..  59 

31 

30 

57 

92 

1  Scl^construcUontorkers  engaged  on  the  atomic  bomb  project 
,  Mainly  Airports,  water  and  sewer  systems,  and  electrification  projects. 

4  Includes  community  buildings,  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  projects, 
and  miscellaneous  public  service  enterprises. 

About  half  the  2  million  persons  engaged  on  new 
construction  in  1942  were  working  on  federally 
financed  nonresidential  building  projects  such  as 
barracks,  ordnance  plants,  shipbuilding  and  repair 
facilities,  and  warehouses.  This  type  of  employ¬ 
ment,  which  declined  over  40  percent  between  1942 
and  1943  and  another  63  percent  in  the  following 
year,  dropped  to  a  monthly  average  of  157,000  in 

1945.  ,  .  . 

Because  of  the  need  for  emergency  housing  and 

highways  to  move  war  goods,  Federal  residential 
building  and  non-Federal  street  and  highway  con¬ 
struction  were  the  next  most  important  types  ot 
public  projects  in  providing  employment  in  t  ie 
defense  and  early  war  periods.  About  ^,000 
workers  were  employed  on  the  former  and  1  5,000 
on  the  latter  in  1941.  By  1945,  however,  the  re¬ 
spective  averages  were  11,000  and  28,000. 

Home  construction  has  been  the  most  importan 
cpcrment  of  private  building,  and  in  1941,  the  very 
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good  housing  year,  627,000  workers  were  employed 
on  privately  financed  residential  building.  A  rapid 
decline  to  an  average  of  256,000  in  1942  was  brought 
about  by  the  initiation  of  construction  controls  in 
April  of  that  year.  In  1944,  the  monthly  employ¬ 
ment  figure  for  new  private  residential  construction 
averaged  only  88,000;  but  it  increased  by  almost 
50  percfent  in  1945. 

Both  residential  and  nonresidential  building  were 
given  impetus  by  the  lifting  of  wartime  controls  in 


1945;  however,  the  backlog  of  ready  funds  and 
completed  plans  was  especially  great  in  business 
and  industry.  Although  privately  financed  non¬ 
residential  building  accounted  for  only  about  half 
as  much  employment  as  residential  building  in 
1941,  the  relationship  was  reversed  as  soon  as  the 
war  ended.  In  1945  an  average  of  200,000  persons 
a  month  were  working  on  private  new  nonresidential 
building,  compared  with  129,000  on  new  housing 
construction. 
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Construction  compared  with  total  non¬ 
agricultural  employment 

An  approximation  of  the  weight  of  construction 
in  the  whole  nonagricultural  employment  picture  is 
given  in  table  4.  It  should  be  noted  that  figures 
shown  for  employment  in  all  nonagricultural 
establishments  exclude  the  self-employed,  working 
proprietors,  and  firm  members,  whereas  estimates 
for  construction  employment  include  such  persons. 

In  addition,  the  construction  employment  series 
is  designed  to  show  the  total  employment  effect  of 
construction  activity  and,  therefore,  includes  em¬ 
ployees  of  nonconstruction  (or  multi-industry) 
organizations  who  may  engage  in  construction. 
For  example,  a  firm  concerned  principally  with  the 


marketing  of  lumber  may  at  the  same  time  contract 
for  and  build  houses.  Workers  of  such  a  firm  would 
be  counted  in  the  nonagricultural  series  under 
wholesale  or  retail  trade  and  again  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  series  under  residential  building. 

Recognizing  that  the  two  series  are  not  directly 
comparable  because  of  the  inclusion  of  self-employed 
and  firm  members  in  construction  estimates,  the 
series  do,  nevertheless,  provide  a  rough  measure  of 
the  relative  importance  of  all  construction  employ¬ 
ment  to  total  nonagricultural  employment. 

Construction  employment  appears  from  such  a 
comparison  to  be  an  exaggerated  indicator  of  the 
trend  in  all  nonfarm  work,  because  it  comprises  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  total  nonagricultural 
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Table  4.— Estimated  construction  employment  compared  with 
..." _ 7 7  nw n'wyn Pri f  /Mz.y — Jt)L 


Year 


1929.. 

1930.. 
1931- 

1932.. 

1933.. 


1934 . 

1935— 
1936 . 

1937— 

1938— 


1940  . 

1941  . 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945  . 


Average  monthly 
employment 
(in  thousands) 

Percent  of  con¬ 
struction  em¬ 
ployment  on — 

Non- 

Public 

Private 

agricul¬ 

tural 

struction 

projects 

projects  8 

31,149 

2,508 

20.4 

79.6 

28,996 

2,102 

29.3 

70.7 

26,125 

1,759 

36.3 

63.7 

22,921 

1,165 

48.8 

51.2 

23,060 

976 

53.7 

46.3 

25,449 

1,151 

53.3 

46.7 

26,599 

1,292 

47.4 

52.6 

28,809 

1,763 

47.8 

52.2 

30,627 

1,778 

40.7 

59.3 

28,663 

1,524 

39.8 

60.2 

30,353 

1,909 

38.1 

61.9 

31,784 

1,916 

31.1 

68.9 

35,668 

2,446 

41.8 

58.2 

38,447 

2,214 

67.2 

32.8 

40,185 

1,338 

71.5 

28.5 

39,689 

762 

50.8 

49.2 

38,144 

968 

29.2 

70.8 

All 

con¬ 

struction 


Construction  employment 

las  percent  of  all  non¬ 
agricultural  employment 


8.1 

7.2 

6.7 

5.1 

4.2 

4.5 
4.9 
6.1 

5.8 

5.3 

6.3 

6.0 

6.9 

5.8 

3.3 

1.9 

2.5 


Public 


1.7 

2.1 

2.4 

2.5 

2.3 

2.4 

2.3 

2.9 

2.4 
2.1 
2.4 

1.9 

2.9 

3.9 
2.4 
1.0 

.7 


Private 


6.4 

5.1 

4.3 
2.6 

1.9 

2.1 
2.6 
3.2 

3.4 
3.2 

3.9 

4.1 

4.0 

1.9 
.9 
.9 

1.8 


i  Data  on  employment  in  all  nonagncuiturai  ~ 

salaried  employees  and  exclude  self-employed  persons,  working  P«P™t«£ 
and  firm  members.  All  of  the  groups  mentioned  are  included  in  the  co 
struction  employment  estimates.  The  wage  earners  and  salaried  employees 
included  in  the  construction  series  are  construction  and  special  trades  con¬ 
tractors'  wage-earner  and  salaried  employees,  whether  working 
struction  site  or  in  the  contractors’  offices,  shops,  or  yards. 

The  construction  employment  estimates  are  designed  to  show  all  employ¬ 
ment  afforded  by  construction  activity;  thus,  they  cover  all  persons  per¬ 
forming  work  on!  or  employed  on  work  directly  incident  to,  new  construc¬ 
tion  major  additions  and  alterations,  and  building  repairs  of  the  type  for 
which  building  permits  are  usually  issued.  These  employees  are  ‘"eluded 
even  if  working  as  force-account  workers  or  as  contract-construction  em¬ 
ployees  in  industries  classified  as  nonconstruction  for  the  purposes  of  the 
nonagricultural  series.  Persons  engaged  in  maintenance  work,  however. 

ForcTaicotntlmployees  are  workers  hired,  not  through  a  contractor,  but 
directly  by  a  business  or  government  agency,  and  utilized  as  a  separate 
vvork  force  to  perform  nonmaintenance  construction  work  on  the  agency 
own  properties. 

employment  in  prosperous  peacetime  years  than  in 
depression  years.  Construction  activity  is  aftected 
so  directly  by  good  or  bad  times  that  employment 
in  this  field  increases  or  falls  off  proportionate  y 
more  than  in  industry  as  a  whole. 

Employment  on  construction  projects  comprised 
over  8  percent  of  the  estimated  total  (31.1  million 
workers)  employed  in  all  nonagricultural  establish¬ 
ments  in  1929.  After  this  boom  year,  the  proportion 
of  construction  employment  to  total  nonagricultural 
employment  dropped  each  year  to  an  average  o 
4.5  percent  in  the  depression  years  1933-35.  Con¬ 
struction  employment  rose  again  in  importance  in 
the  total  nonagricultural  labor  force  beginning  with 
1936-  between  1936  and  1940  construction  site 
workers  comprised  about  6  percent  of  all  non¬ 
agricultural  workers,  and  in  1941  the  proportion 
was  6.9  percent. 

Total  industrial  employment  continued  to  use 
steeDlv  during  the  war  years,  while  restraints  on 


CONSTRUCTION  IN  WAR  YEARS  1942-45 

nonessential  construction  activity,  instituted  in 
1942,  and  subsequent  completion  of  the  major  part 
of  the  war  construction  program  caused  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  construction  industry  to  fall  off  heavily. 

In  1943  construction  employment  comprised  only 
3.3  percent  of  the  nonagricultural  employed  labor 
force,  and  in  1944  as  little  as  1.9  percent.  By  1945, 
construction  rose  to  2.5  percent  of  total  nonagri¬ 
cultural  employment,  but  that  was  still  below  the 
proportion  for  the  depression  year  1933. 

Volume  of  Federal  Construction, 

1935  45 

A  good  indicator  of  the  fluctuations  in  Federal 
construction  in  response  to  national  programs  and 
policies,  is  the  value  of  contracts  awarded  and  force- 
account  work  started  on  construction  projects 
financed  from  Federal  funds  (either  wholly  or 
partially).  Construction  work  by  force  account 
under  a  Federal  agency  is  work  for  which  no  con¬ 
tract  is  let  but  which  is  conducted  directly  by  the 
agency  itself.  The  workers  are  usually  employed 
for  a  specific  project  at  completion  of  which  their 
services  may  be  terminated.  Data  presented  here 
are  a  compilation  of  reports  from  Federal  agencies 
on  the  value  of  construction  contracts  they  awarded 
or  of  force-account  work  they  started.  Estimates 
of  actual  expenditures  on  all  public  works,  State 
and  local  as  well  as  Federal,  are  given  on  pages  2 

tO  6.  _  i no E 

During  the  11-year  period  January  193o  to 
December  1945,  Federal  construction  awards  and 
force-account  work  came  to  almost  29  billion 
dollars.4  Considerably  more  than  half  of  that 
amount,  or  16  billion  dollars,  was  for  nonresidential 
building  construction;  the  remainder,  over  12 
billion  dollars,  was  spent  for  such  construction 
projects  as  highways  and  roads,  housing,  airports, 
bridges,  reclamation,  and  water  supply  and  sewer¬ 
age  systems.  In  addition  to  projects  financed  from 
regular  Federal  appropriations,  four  emergency  or 
special  construction  programs  were  either  in  opera¬ 
tion  or  introduced  within  the  11-year  period  covered. 
The  first  and  largest  of  these  was  the  Public  ^  orks 
Administration  program,  which  began  in  July  19^ 
and  was  practically  completed  by  December  1941 
The  next  largest  program,  financed  from  Work 
Projects  Administration  funds,  but  operate  y 

TAata  presented  here  somewhat  understate  the  final  value  of  contrac 
(including  atomic  bomb  production  facilities)  are  excluded. 
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other  Federal  agencies,  included  projects  other  than 
work  relief  and  was  in  effect  during  the  period  July 
1935  to  December  1941.  The  other  two  programs 
were  the  low-rent  housing  projects  under  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority,  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  schools,  water  systems,  sewer  systems, 
and  various  other  types  of  facilities  needed  in 
crowded  war  areas  under  the  War  Pubic  Works 
program  begun  in  late  1941. 

Trend,  1935-45 

Although  there  has  always  been  some  construc¬ 
tion  financed  by  regular  Federal  appropriations,  the 
PWA  program  in  1933  was  the  forerunner  of  large- 
scale  Federal  public  works  programs.  From  1935 
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to  1939  well  over  three-fifths  of  Federal  construction 
award  values  were  for  PWA  and  WPA  projects. 
After  extension  of  PWA  from  funds  made  available 
by  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935 
and  the  inception  of  the  WPA  program  financed 
from  the  same  act,  the  contracts  awarded  or  force- 
account  work  started  in  1935  amounted  to  some¬ 
what  over  1J£  billion  dollars — 87  percent  of  the 
total  for  the  year.  Continuance  of  the  PWA  and 
WPA  programs  in  1936  raised  the  value  of  Federal 
awards  slightly— from  1,478  million  to  1,543  million 
dollars.  Smaller  PWA  appropriations  and  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  amounts  transferred  from  WPA  funds  to 
Federal  construction  work  in  1937  resulted  in  a  drop 
in  total  Federal  awards  of  nearly  half  a  billion 


Table  o.  Value  of  contracts  awarded  and  force-account  work  started  on  construction  financed  wholly  or  partially  from  Federal  funds 

by  type  of  project,  1935-45 1  J 


Value  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Type  of  project 


All  types  of  projects . 

Airport  construction2 . . 

Building  construction3 . . 

Residential . . . 

Nonrcsidential . . . 

Conservation  and  development— . 

Reclamation . 

River,  harbor,  and  flood  control. 

Electrification4 . . 

Highway,  streets  and  roads . . . 

Water  and  sewerage . 

All  other  types5 . . . 


Total 

1935-45 

1945 

1944 

1943 

1942 

1941 

1940 

1939 

1938 

1937 

1936 

1935 

28,558,712 

1,029,571 

1,342,536 

2,518,878 

7,814,446 

6,014,091 

2,394,938 

1,686,874 

1,689,992 

1,046,067 

1,543,246 

1,478,073 

1,616,002 

17,975,019 

1,997,903 

15,997,116 

2.246,112 

1,042,199 

1,203,913 

787,489 

3,515,091 

885,637 

1,533,362 

41,219 

617,001 

53,133 

563,868 

72,150 

30,765 

41,385 

131,914 

100,969 

23,020 

43,298 

110,872 

875,002 

101,491 

773,511 

112,415 

66.679 

45,736 

49,428 

111,805 

31,046 

51,968 

243,443 

1,698,079 

375,471 

1,322,608 

155,737 

101,270 

54,467 

24,391 

161,852 

37,694 

197,682 

579,176 

6,130,389 

549,472 

5,580,917 

217,795 

150,708 

67,087 

71,487 

347,988 

152,343 

315,268 

499,427 

4,422,131 

322,248 

4,099,883 

199,684 

41,880 

157,804 

86,680 

446,903 

23,672 

335,594 

137,112 

1,537,910 

244,671 

1,293,239 

197,589 

69,028 

128,561 

96,039 

364,048 

16,809 

45,431 

4,753 

669,222 

231,071 

438,151 

225,423 

115,612 

109,811 

130,045 

355,701 

118,131 

183,599 

(') 

676,542 

’31,809 

644,733 

303,874 

175,382 

128,492 

104,981 

372,238 

116,314 

116,043 

(6) 

344,567 

’17,239 

327,328 

133,010 

59,051 

73,959 

62,342 

360,865 

75,558 

69,725 

(6) 

561,394 

’63,465 

497,929 

189,710 

73,797 

115,913 

24,685 

511,685 

154,807 

100,965 

~~¥) 

442,782 

’7,833 

434,949 

438,725 

158,027 

280,698 

5,497 

381,037 

136,243 

73,789 

J  ^ata  somewhat  understate  the  final  value  of  contract  awards,  since  it  was 

impractical  to  ascertain  every  revision  made  in  initial  construction  esti¬ 
mates,  and  projects  classified  as  secret  by  the  military  (including  atomic 
bomb  production  facilities)  are  excluded.  Figures  for  1935  through  1942 
include  off-continent  construction. 

2  Excludes  hangars  and  other  buildings,  which  are  included  under  building 
construction. 

2  Includes  additions,  alterations,  and  repairs. 


4  Covers  primarily  loans  granted  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Includes  hydroelectric  power  plants. 

Covers  forestry ,  railroad  construction,  and  other  types  of  heavy  engineer¬ 
ing  projects,  and  various  military  installations,  n.e.c. 

6  Included  in  “All  other  types”. 

’  Includes  nonresidential  construction  at  the  site  of  3  Resettlement  Admin¬ 
istration  projects  for  which  a  breakdown  of  residential  and  nonresidential 
costs  is  not  available. 


dollars.  1  he  193/  figure  of  1,046  million  dollars  was 
the  lowest  for  any  year,  except  1945,  during  the 
11-year  period.  Passage  of  the  Public  Works 
Administration  Act  of  1938  and  the  inception  of  the 
USHA  program,  however,  caused  total  awards  to 
mount  again  in  1938  and  remain  steady  in  1939. 

The  next  few  years  witnessed  the  introduction  of 
the  “defense  program,”  in  June  1940  and  the  “war 
program,”  after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  PWA 
and  WPA  were  decreasing  in  importance,  but  the 
defense  program,  including  the  first  cantonment 
camp  project,  pushed  1940  Federal  construction 
awards  to  $2,395,000,000,  well  over  two-fifths  above 
the  1939  figure.  With  increased  demands  for  mili¬ 
tary  camps  and  posts,  and  expanded  construction 


of  such  production  facilities  as  shipyards  and  air¬ 
craft  and  other  munitions  plants,  the  total  for  1941 
rose  abruptly  to  $6,014,000,000,  over  2'/2  times  that 
for  the  previous  year.  The  peak  was  reached  in 
1942  when  contract  awards  for  the  war  construction 
program  amounted  to  more  than  $7,814,000,000,  or 
27  percent  of  the  total  for  the  entire  period  1935-45. 

A  sudden  drop  occurred  the  following  year,  how¬ 
ever,  to  a  figure  near  the  1940  level  because  many 
of  the  most  important  war  construction  projects 
were  already  under  way.  Thus,  in  the  4-year  period 
1940-43,  nearly  19  billion  dollars  worth  of  contracts 
were  awarded  for  defense  and  war  purposes, 
amounting  to  66  percent  of  the  1 1-ycar  total  and 
over  2]/2  times  the  total  for  the  5  years  1935-39. 
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Further  reductions  occurred  in  1944  as  the  bulk  of 
the  war  construction  projects  were  completed ,  and 
in  1945  the  total  dropped  to  $1,030,000,000,  the 
lowest  volume  reported  in  any  year  in  the  period 
under  discussion. 

Types  of  projects  included  in  the  program 

Of  all  the  types  of  projects  undertaken,  non- 
residential  building  construction  was  by  far  the 
most  important.  The  money  for  nonresidential 
building  (16  billion  dollars),  from  1935  to  1945,  was 
allocated  for  schools,  hospitals,  post  offices,  public 
buildings  of  all  types,  and,  in  connection  with  the 
war  program,  cantonment  camps  and  barracks; 
hangars,  magazines  and  storehouses,  and  the  many 
different  types  of  industrial  plants  and  factories 
required  to  produce  the  supplies  and  equipment 
needed  by  a  Nation  at  war.  Next  in  importance  in 
amount  of  contract  awards  was  street,  road,  and 
highway  construction  with  about  3  A  billion  dollars. 
Over  four-fifths  of  this  amount  was  administered 
under  the  Public  Ronds  Administration. 

Slum-clearance  and  low-rent  housing  projects 
accounted  for  nearly  2  billion  dollars  in  awards  and 


WAR  YEARS  1942-45 

were  built  largely  under  jurisdiction  of  three 
agencies:  The  Housing  Division  of  PWA,  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority,  and  the  Federal 
Public  Housing  Authority,  the  latter  having  major 
responsibility  for  the  large  war  housing  program. 
Air  port  construction  (with  awards  of  $1,61 6 ,000 ,000) , 
river,  harbor,  and  flood-control  projects  ($1,204,- 
000,000),  and  reclamation  projects  ($1,042,000,000) 
were  the  only  other  types  to  reach  the  billion-dollar 

mark. 

The  reclamation  work  that  was  carried  on  under 
Federal  contract  included  large  dams  in  the  West 
and  the  TV  A  in  the  South.  Enlargement  and 
improvement  of  the  Panama  Canal,  accounting  for 
more  than  275  million  dollars  appropriated  in  1941, 
and  construction  of  the  Midtown  Hudson  Tunnel 
of  New  York  City  were  among  the  largest  heavy¬ 
engineering  projects  accomplished  in  the  11-year 
period.  Miscellaneous  projects  swelled  the  total, 
especially  in  1941  and  1942  when  a  great  number  of 
multiple-use  military  installations  were  begun. 
Sometimes  as  many  as  five  or  six  different  types  of 
facilities  were  provided  in  one  project  barracks, 
roads,  sanitation,  communication,  and  training 
facilities,  hospitals,  and  administration  buildings. 


Building  Construction 


Building  construction  comprises  the  largest  and 
most  violently  fluctuating  part  of  total  construction 
activity  and  strongly  influences  the  behavior  of  the 
remainder.  A  great  deal  of  nonbuilding  construc¬ 
tion,  such  as  streets  and  highways,  pipe  lines,  sewer 
systems,  telephone  equipment,  which  follows  im¬ 
mediately  after  or  is  performed  simultaneously  with 
building  construction,  constitutes  the  other  part  of 
what  is  practically  a  joint  demand.  When  building 
construction  rises  and  falls,  therefore,  nonbuilding 
moves  in  the  same  direction,  although  frequently 
not  to  the  same  extreme  degree. 

During  the  30-year  period  1915-45,  expenditures 
for  building  construction  in  almost  every  year 
amounted  to  at  least  half  the  dollar  volume  of  all 
construction  put  in  place,  and  in  a  number  of  years 
the  proportion  was  well  over  three-fifths  (table  1). 
In  prosperous  years  especially,  building  construction 
forms  the  major  part  of  the  total. 


Trends  in  City  Building 

257  cities,  1921-45 

To  relate  current  activity  to  past  performances 
in  city  building  construction,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  prepares  series  showing  the  annuaWolume 
of  building  construction  since  1921  in  257  large 
cities* * * 5  (tables  6,  7,  and  9).  From  1929  on,  building- 
construction  trends  are  reflected  more  accurately 
through  indexes  (see  table  12),  which  are  based  on 
data  from  a  larger  and  more  representative  sample 
of  incorporated  places. 

Both  sets  of  figures  reveal  an  almost  continuous 
upward  trend  in  permit  valuation6  of  building  con- 

&  Cities  with  population  of  25,000  or  more,  of  which  there 

The  257  cities  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  in  the  appen  uc 

Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  ot  Labor  Statistics,  by  City  and  by 

Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  194o  (p.  57).  . 

6  Permit  valuation  figures  are  estimates  based  on  reports  °f  cons‘rl U?V 
cost  as  recorded  on  building  permits,  and  on  notifications  of  Federal  building 
construction  contracts  awarded. 
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Table  6.— Estimated  valuation ,  and  indexes,  of  building  construction  for  which  permits  were  issued  in  257  cities  by  class  of 

construction,  1921-45 1  ’  J 

[Indexes:  5-year  average  1935-39  = 


■  100] 


Year 


1921.. 

1922.. 


1923 _ 

1924. . . 

1925 . . 


1926.. 

1927.. 

1928.. 

1929.. 

1930.. 


1931.. 

1932.. 

1933  _ 

1934  _ 

1935  _ 

1936.. 

1937.. 

1938.. 

1939.. 
1940_ 

1941.. 

1942.. 

1943.. 
1944__ 

1945.. 


A1I  building  construction 


Valuation 


$1,837,841,665 

2,767,782,634 

3,398,884,406 

3,508.266,587 

4,028,066,479 

3,826,927,201 
3,478,604,26 3 
3,304,699,712 
2,933,212,041 
1,697,724,944 

1,237,457,788 

481,219,448 

383,363,271 

413,335,750 

690,980,829 

1,074,041,134 

1,187,141,752 

1,185,561,486 

1,398,020,069 

1,760,881,878 

2,043,689,769 

1,651,899,995 

796,629,716 

720,343,577 

1,172,364,909 


Index 

number 


166.0 

250.0 

307.0 

316.9 

363.8 

345.7 

314.2 

298.5 

264.9 

153.3 

111.8 

43.5 

34.6 

37.3 

62.4 

97.0 

107.2 

107.1 

126.3 
159.0 

184.6 

149.2 
72.0 
65.1 

105.9 


New  residential  buildings 

New  nonresidential  buildings 

Valuation 

Index 

number 

Valuation 

Index 

number 

$933,868,739 

187.9 

$631,167,199 

167.8 

1.614,891,486 

324.9 

869,512,807 

231.2 

1.998,393,400 

402.1 

1,065,624,238 

283.4 

2,038,427,392 

410.2 

1,125,290,699 

299.2 

2,390,390,182 

481.0 

1,300,494,326 

345.8 

2.222,874,645 

447.3 

1,262,738,028 

335.8 

1,906,003,260 

383.5 

1,231,785,870 

327.6 

1,859,423,751 

374.1 

1,135,569,986 

302.0 

1,433,715,542 

288.5 

1,147,796,781 

305.2 

601,269,847 

121.0 

849,386,873 

225.9 

426,270,111 

85.8 

622,830,444 

165.6 

103,445,244 

20.8 

275,509,435 

73.3 

92,175,207 

18.5 

183,241,951 

48.7 

78,322.545 

15.8 

197,407,829 

52.5 

213,547,937 

43.0 

288,503,017 

76.7 

460.957,356 

92.7 

376,062,438 

100.0 

475,966,515 

95.8 

434,602,894 

115.6 

580,028,372 

116.7 

382,633,246 

101.8 

754,471,224 

151.8 

398,430,016 

106.0 

797,284,564 

160.4 

720,323.251 

191.6 

869,659,543 

175.0 

906.299,499 

241.0 

478.756,747 

96.3 

986,022,154 

262.2 

327,986,684 

66.0 

301,560,271 

80.2 

207,038,816 

41.7 

291,385,390 

77.5 

350,175,495 

70.5 

505,226,097 

134.4 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 


Valuation 


$272,805,727 

283,378,341 

334.866.768 
344,548,496 
337,181,971 

341,314,531 

340,815,133 

309,705,975 

351,699,718 

247,068,224 

188,357.233 

102.264.769 
107,946,113 
137,605,376 
188,929,875 

237,021,340 

276,572,343 

222,899,868 

245,118,829 

243,274,063 

267,730,777 

187,121,094 

167,082,761 

221,919,371 

316,963,317 


Index 

number 


116.5 
121.0 
143.0 

147.2 
144.0 

145.8 

145.6 

132.3 

150.2 

105.5 

80.5 

43.7 

46.1 

58.8 

80.7 

101.2 

118.1 

95.2 

104.7 
103.9 

114.4 

79.9 
71.4 

94.8 

135.4 


>  Includes  value  of  building  construction  in  the  257  cities  for  which  Federal  construction  contracts  were  awarded 


Table  7.  Estimated  number  of  new  family  dwelling  units  for  which  permits  were  issued >  in  relation  to  population  in  257  cities 

and  index  of  residential  rents,  1910-45 

[Indexes:  5-year  average  1935-39  =  100] 


Population1 

(in 

thousands] 

New  family  dwelling 
units 

Number* 

Index 

28,629 

238,000 

184.0 

29,424 

241,000 

186.3 

30,218 

245, 000 

189.4 

31,013 

228,000 

176.2 

31,808 

223,000 

172.4 

32,603 

237,000 

183.2 

33,397 

241,000 

186.3 

34,192 

116,000 

89.7 

34,987 

61,000 

47.2 

35,782 

166,000 

128.3 

36,576 

110,000 

85.0 

37,409 

224,545 

173.6 

38,243 

377,305 

291.6 

39,076 

453,673 

350.7 

39,909 

442,096 

341.7 

40,742 

491,032 

379.6 

41,575 

462,208 

357.3 

42,409 

406,095 

313.9 

Year 


1910 _ 

191 1_ . . 

1912  . . 

1913  . . 

1914  . . . 

1915  . . 


1916_ 

1917. 

1918. 

1919 

1920 

1921.. . 

1922.. . 

1923 _ 

1924.. . 

1925.. . 

1926  _ 

1927  _ 


New  family  dwelling 
units  per  10,000 
population 


Number 


83.1 

81.9 

81.1 
73.5 

70.1 

72.7 

72.2 

33.9 

17.4 

46.4 
30.1 
60.0 

98.7 
116.1 
110.8 
120.5 
111.2 

95.8 


Index 


298.3 
294.0 

291.1 

263.8 

251.6 

260.9 

259.2 

121.7 
62.5 

166.5 

108.0 

215.4 

354.3 

416.7 

397.7 

432.5 
399.1 

343.9 


Index  of 
residential 
rents' 


(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

92.2 

92.2 

92.9 

94.0 

93.2 

94.9 

102.7 

120.7 

138.6 

142.7 
146.4 

151.6 

152.2 

150.7 

148.3 


Year 

Population5 
(in  , 

thousands) 

New  family  dwelling 
units 

New  family  dwelling 
units  per  10,000 
population 

Index  of 
residential 
rents' 

Number* 

Index 

Number 

Index 

1928 . . 

43,242 

388,678 

300.4 

89.9 

322.7 

144.8 

1929 . 

44,075 

244,394 

188.9 

55.4 

198.8 

141.4 

1930... . 

44,908 

125,315 

96.9 

27.9 

100.1 

137.5 

1931_ . . 

45,108 

98,158 

75.9 

21.8 

78.2 

130.3 

1932 . 

45,308 

27,380 

21.2 

6.0 

21.5 

116.9 

1933^ . 

45,507 

25,885 

20.0 

5.7 

20.4 

100.7 

1934 _ 

45,709 

20,952 

16.2 

4.6 

16.5 

94.4 

1935 . 

45,906 

55,490 

42.9 

12.1 

43.4 

94.2 

1936 . 

46,106 

113,646 

87.8 

24.6 

88.3 

96.4 

1937 . 

46,306 

117,307 

90.7 

25.3 

90.8 

100.9 

1938 . 

46,505 

157,008 

121.4 

33.8 

121.3 

104.1 

1939 . 

46,705 

203,392 

157.2 

43.5 

156.1 

104.3 

1940 . 

46,905 

220,928 

170.8 

47.1 

169.1 

104.6 

1941 . . . 

46,905 

232,345 

179.6 

49.5 

177.7 

106.2 

1 942 . . 

46,905 

142,628 

110.2 

30.4 

109.1 

108.5 

1943 . 

46,905 

115,122 

89.0 

24.5 

88.1 

108.0 

1944 . . . 

46,905 

63,711 

49.2 

13.6 

48.7 

108.2 

1945  . 

46,905 

78,173 

60.4 

16.7 

59.9 

108.3 

awarded, 


Population  figures  are  actual  enumerations  for  the  257  cities  in  the  census 
years  1910,  1920.  1930,  and  1940;  estimates  for  other  years  prior  to  1940  are 
straight-line  interpolations  of  Census  figures  while  those  subsequent  to  1940 
are  based  on  the  1940  Census,  since  no  further  information  is  available. 

Estimates  for  the  period  prior  to  1921  are  based  on  building-permit  data 

746862°— 48 _ 2 


made  available  by  the  building-permit  survey  which  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Work  Projects  Administration. 
Data  were  available  for  118  cities  for  1910  and  for  a  progressively  greater 
number  of  cities  each  successive  year,  reaching  a  total  of  229  cities  in  1926. 
Since  that  time,  all  257  cities  have  reported  directly  to  the  Bureau. 

4  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  of  rents  for  wage  earners  and  lower- 
salaried  workers  in  large  cities.  *  Data  not  available. 
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Table 


CONSTRUCTION  IN  WAR  YEARS  1942-4o 

8  —Five  cities  leading  in  permit  valuation' for  building  construction ,  1921-4-5 


Year  and  city 


1921: 


New  York - 

Chicago...- . 

Cleveland . 

Los  Angeles... 
Detroit . 


1922:  New  York. — 

Chicago- . 

Los  Angeles.... 
Philadelphia— 
Detroit . 


Permit 

valuation 


1923:  New  York. - 

Chicago.— . 

Los  Angeles . 

Detroit . 

Philadelphia 


1924:  New  York.. 
Chicago — 
Detroit.. 


Los  Angeles . 

Philadelphia— 


1925: 


New  York. - 

Chicago _ 

Detroit . 

Philadelphia— 
Los  Angeles . 


1926:  New  York - 

Chicago.. . 

Detroit . 

Philadelphia— 
Los  Angeles . 


1927:  New  York - 

Chicago . . 

Detroit . 

Los  Angeles . 

Philadelphia— 


1928: 


New  York - 

Chicago — . 

Detroit . . . 

Philadelphia— 
Los  Angeles . 


1929:  New  York. - 

Chicago. — . 


$442,285,248 

133,027,910 

86,680,023 

82,761,386 

58,086,053 

645,176,481 

229,853,125 

121,206,787 

114,190,525 

93,614,593 

789,265,335 

334.164.404 
200,133,181 
129,719,831 

128.227.405 

836,043,604 

308,911,159 

160,547,723 

150,147,516 

141,402,655 

1,020,604,713 

373,803,571 

180,132,528 

171,034,280 

152,646,436 

1,039,670,572 

376,808,480 

183,721,443 

140,093,075 

123,006,215 

880,333,455 
365,065,042 
'  145,555,647 

123,027,139 
117,590,650 

916,671,855 

323,509,048 

129,260,285 

112,225,865 

101,678,768 

942,297,219 

210,797,640 


Year  and  city 


1929: 


1930: 


Philadelphia.. 

Detroit . 

Lo^  Angeles.  . 

New  York—  _ 

Chicago... . 

Los  Angeles... 
Philadelphia... 
Washington.. 


1931:  New  York.. 
Chicago.. 


Permit 

valuation 


1932: 


Washington.... 
Los  Angeles.... 
Philadelphia- 


New  York. - 

Washington . 

Philadelphia— 

Los  Angeles . 

San  Francisco.. 


1933:  New  York - 

San  Francisco.. 

Los  Angeles . 

St.  Louis . 

Philadelphia— 

1934:  New  York. - 

Washington . 

Chicago . . 

Los  Angeles . 

Boston . . 


Y'ear  and  city 


Permit 

valuation 


1935:  New  York - 

Washington . 

Los  Angeles . 

Detroit . 

Chicago - 


New  York - 

Los  Angeles . 

Washington . 

Detroit . 

Chicago — . . 


1936: 


1937 


New  York - 

Los  Angeles.... 

Detroit . 

Washington.... 

Philadelphia.. 


$104,405,545 
100,567,497 
93,020,160 

410,165,789 

85,749,167 

75,356,715 

53,141,770 

48,823,891 

362,864,076 

66,693,556 

52.588,151 

41,421,685 

35,265,216 

78,851,588 

59,927,302 

17,862,661 

17,785,627 

16,465,092 

86,554,567 

58,198,282 

15,534,384 

13,067,666 

12,099,056 

100,908,487 

20,928,631 

17,032,681 

14,981,777 

10,374,194 

167.027,932 

47,101,408 

33,465,811 

22,218,027 

18,812,060 

224,066,924 

64.104.825 

51.112.826 
43,052,100 
35,911,134 

314,604,086 

64,614,089 

56,543,060 

43,294,632 

37,284,118 


1938:  New  York. - 

Los  Angeles - 

Detroit . . 

Washington . — 

Chicago . . 

1939:  New  York. - 

Los  Angeles... 


Washington — 

Detroit . - 

Chicago — . 


1940:  New  York.. 


Los  Angeles . 

Detroit . 

Philadelphia- — 
Chicago - 


1941:  New  York - 

Los  Angeles.... 

Detroit . 

Washington-- 
Chicago - 


1942: 


Chicago - - 

Los  Angeles - 

New  Yrork - 

Washington - 

Philadelphia. — 


1943:  Chicago.. 
Detroit.. 


Los  Angeles . 

San  Francisco  . 
New  Orleans.  .. 


1944: 


1945: 


Los  Angeles.— 

New  York - 

Chicago — . 

Detroit . 

Oakland . 


Los  Angeles.... 

Detroit - 

Chicago. - 

Houston . 

New  Y’ork _ 


$341,360,748 

70,968.526 

53.471,180 

51,577.522 

29,441,756 

247,084,627 

74.090.818 

71.436.886 

62,773,163 

54,601,244 

249,895,957 

91,171.430 

88,904.018 

75,862.763 

66,785,392 

214,442,061 

121.958.491 

108.488,952 

74.997,358 

65.714.457 

98.289,672 

92,301,676 

85.363.638 

80,697.324 

72.522.457 

69,775,158 

46,977,764 

39,590.679 

28.432,173 

27,663,522 

66,295,181 

41,401,757 

35,751.179 

34.160.608 

24,689,185 

91,569.739 

67,974.844 

63,080,285 

45,335.871 

35,090,013 


'  Includes  value  of  Federal  construction  contracts  awarded. 

New  York  City  data  are  not  exactly  comparable  throughout  the  year  . 

-  nm  10-51  through  1944  figures  presented  here  are  based  on  applications 

filed" rather  “on  i—  —  «“  «”°»h  '“'I 

projects  which  were  definitely  determined  to  represent  postwar  plans  have 

struction,  commencing  immediately  after  the 
depression  low  in  1933  and  lasting  through  1941. 
This  was  followed  by  a  sharp  decline  in  1942, 
further  decreases  in  1943  and  1944,  and  the  first 

signs  of  recovery  in  1945. 

Permit  valuations  in  the  257  cities  in  1944  were 
less  than  half  as  great  as  in  1942,  the  first  war  year, 
but  were  almost  double  the  figure  for  1933  when 
building  slumped  to  the  lowest  point  recorded  in 
the  2^2  decades  for  which  data  are  shown.  Valua¬ 
tions  were  highest  in  the  1920’s,  especially  1925  and 
1926.  Only  in  1941  when  national-defense  building 
was  in  its  stride  has  any  year  since  1929  even 
approached  the  level  of  building  construction  be¬ 
tween  1922  and  1929.  Except  for  1935,  the  1944 
figure  was  the  lowest  in  a  decade,  however,  in  1J45 
valuations  rose  again  by  63  percent. 


been  omitted.  Figures  for  1945  are  based  on  inspection  records  and  repre¬ 
sent  work  actually  started. 

Data  for  Boston  are  based  on  permit  applications  filed  rather  than  building 
permits  issued. 


Usually  residential  building7  exceeds  nonresi- 
dential,  and  in  prosperous  years  it  accounts  for  the 
major  part  of  building  activity.  In  the  depression 
years  1930-35,  on  the  other  hand,  and  in  the  defense 
and  war  years  1941  and  1942,  the  reverse  was  true. 
In  fact,  new  residential  building  valuations  fell  so 
low  in  1933  and  1934  that  they  were  considerably 
below  those  reported  for  additions,  alterations,  and 
repairs.  In  1942  permit  valuations  in  the  257  cities 
for  nonresidential  building  were  more  than  twice 
the  residential,  mainly  because  of  extensive  con¬ 
struction  of  military  and  war  industry  facilities  and 
rigid  curtailment  under  Government  order  of  non- 
essential  building. 

V  Building- permit  data  on  residential  construction  include  hotels,  'od^1* 
houses,  and  such  miscellaneous  living  quarters  as  dorm, tones  and  ch lbs.  » 
addition  to  the  housekeeping  accommodations  which  are  referr 
“new  family  dwelling  units”  in  other  parts  of  this  section. 
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ESTIMATED  PERMIT  VALUATION  OF 
BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  IN  257  CITIES 


billions 
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NEW  NONRESIDENTIAL 


4.0 


88888}  NEW  RESIDENTIAL 

'  j  ADDITIONS,  ALTERATIONS. 
AND  REPAIRS 


2.0 


I  U 


iy<40 


o 

1945 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 


i-1!.9,L'VD£5  value  of  building  construction  in  the  pst  citif* 

FOR  WHICH  FEDERAL  CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACTS  WERE  AWARDED 


All  three  classes  of  building  construction  shared 
in  the  sharp  decrease  in  activity  from  1942  to  1943; 
additions,  alterations,  and  repairs  had  the  smallest 
decline  and  nonresidential  building  the  greatest,  so 
that  again  in  1943  the  volume  of  residential  building 
was  larger  than  that  of  nonresidential.  In  1944, 
when  construction  of  war  housing  was  nearly  com¬ 
pleted,  residential  permit  valuations  once  more 
dropped  below  nonresidential  and  retained  that 
relative  position  in  1945. 

_  Five  leading  cities. — New  York  City8  led  all  other 
cities  for  21  years  (1921—41)  with  respect  to  the 
dollar  volume  of  permits  issued  for  building  con¬ 
struction.  In  1942,  however,  New  York  dropped 
to  third  place,  and  in  1943  it  did  not  even  appear 
among  the  five  leading  cities.  Chicago  moved  into 
the  lead  in  1942  and  remained  there  in  1943; 
Los  Angeles  ranked  first  in  1944  and  1945. 

New  Orleans,  Oakland,  and  Houston,  in  1943, 
1944,  and  1945,  respectively,  were  among  the  lead- 
ing  five  for  the  first  time  within  the  2'/2  decades 

•Data  for  New  York  City  are  not  exactly  comparable  throughout  the  years. 
Torn  1921  through  1944  figures  presented  here  arc  based  on  applications 
lied  rather  than  on  permits  issued.  For  the  years  1942  through  1944  large 
WOjects  which  were  definitely  determined  to  represent  postwar  plans  have 
°een  omitted.  Figures  for  1945  are  based  on  inspection  records  and  repre- 
sent  work  actually  started. 


under  survey.  Construction  of  enormous  aircraft 
and  shipbuilding  facilities  accounted  for  the  greatest 
portion  of  increased  activity  in  New  Orleans  and 
Oakland.  Houston  came  to  the  fore  in  1945  mainly 
because  a  huge  Navy  hospital  building  program  got 
under  way  in  the  first  part  of  the  year  and  a  spurt 
in  private  commercial  building  took  place  as  soon 
as  construction  controls  were  lifted  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year. 

New  dwelling  units. — Estimates  of  the  number  of 
new  dwelling  units  for  which  permits  were  issued 
in  the  257  cities,  each  year  from  1910  to  1945,  are 
presented  in  table  7.  This  series  provides  a  reliable 
measure  of  year-to-year  fluctuations  in  urban 
residential  construction  during  the  decade  which 
included  World  War  I.  Since  that  time,  how  rever, 
the  urban  population  of  the  country  has  been  growr- 
ing  at  an  increasingly  greater  rate  than  in  the  257 
cities.  Other  biases  inherent  in  fixed  samples  have 
also  affected  this  series.  Por  the  period  commenc¬ 
ing  with  1920,  w  hen  these  biases  become  noticeable, 
more  reliable  estimates  of  fluctuations  in  residential 
construction  will  be  found  in  tables  13  and  14. 
which  show  the  number  of  new  dwelling  units 
started  in  all  urban  and  rural  nonfarm  areas. 

Permits  were  issued  for  more  new  dwelling  units 
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in  the  257  cities  in  1941  than  in  any  other  year  after 
1929.  Although  the  total  of  the  232,000  homes 
shown  in  table  9  for  1941  was  over  11  times  that  for 
the  low  year  1934,  it  was  only  about  half  the  volume 
for  each  year  1923  through  1926.  By  1944  the 
number  had  dropped  to  only  a  little  over  a  fourth 
of  the  1941  figure,  but  was  still  3  times  the  1934 
volume.  There  was  a  reversal  of  the  down-trend  in 
1945,  particularly  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year 
when  wartime  restrictions  on  all  construction  were 
lifted.  The  total  in  1945  was  23  percent  higher  than 

in  the  preceding  year.  ....  c 

Though  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  oi 

residential  rents  moves  within  a  narrower  range 
than  the  index  of  new  dwelling  units  for  which 
permits  were  issued,  it  follows  approximately  the 
same  cyclical  phases,  except  in  wartime.  For 
example,  in  1942  the  rent  index  reached  a  10-year 
high  and  remained  at  almost  that  level  through 
1945,  whereas  the  index  of  new  dwelling  units 
decreased  sharply  in  each  year  from  1942  through 
1944.  Increased  demand,  coupled  with  curtailment 
of  all  but  the  most  essential  building,  tended  to 
push  up  rents.  Undoubtedly,  without  rent  control 
initiated  with  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of 

Table  9  — Estimated,  number  of  new  family  dwelling  units  for 

which  permits  were  issued  in  257  cities ,  by  type  of  structure, 

1921-fa1  


Year 


1921  . . .  224,545 

1922  .  377,305 


Number  of  new  family 
dwelling  units  in — 


All 

types  of 
structures 


1923  . 

1924  . 

1925  . 

1926  . 

1927  . 

1928  . 

1929  . 

1930  . 


1931  . 

1932  . 

1933  . 

1934  . 

1935  . 


1-family 

structures 


1936  . — 

1937  - - 

1938  . 

1939  . 

1940  - 


1941 — 

1942 — 

1943 — 

1944.. . 

1945.. . 


453,673 

442,096 

491,032 

462,208 

406,095 

388,678 

244,394 

125,315 

98,158 

27,380 

25,885 

20,952 

55,490 

113,646 

117,307 

157,008 

203,392 

220,928 

232,345 

142,628 

115,122 

63,711 

78,173 


2-family2 

structures 


Multi¬ 

family8 

structures 


130,873 

179,364 

207,632 

209,578 

225,222 

188,074 

155,512 

136,907 

98,164 

57,311 

48,310 

19,524 

14,443 

12,570 

31,021 

59,099 

66,238 

78,582 

117,693 

140,823 

163,666 

97,050 

84,471 

48,838 

61,349 


38,858 

80,252 

96,444 

94,717 

86,133 

64,131 

54,320 

43,098 

27,512 

15,145 

11,310 

3,400 

2,128 

1,446 

3,008 

5,261 

7,316 

7,759 

16,302 

21,298 

19,396 

13,416 

10,837 

7,342 

6,386 


Percent  of  new  family 

dwelling  units  in — 


1-family 

structures 


2-family2 

structures 


54,814 

117,689 

149,597 

137,801 

179,677 

210,003 

196,263 

208,673 

118,718 

52,859 

38,538 

4,456 

9,314 

6,936 

21,461 

49,286 

43,753 

70,667 

69,397 

58,807 

49,283 

32,162 

19,814 

7,531 

10,438 


58.3 
47.5 

45.8 

47.4 

45.9 

40.7 
38.3 

35.2 

40.2 

45.7 

49.2 

71.3 

55.8 
60.0 

55.9 

52.0 

56.5 
50.1 
57.8 

63.7 

70.5 
68.0 

73.4 

76.7 

78.5 


Multi¬ 

family4 

structures 


2414 

31.2 

33.0 

31.2 

36.6 

45.4 

48.3 

53.7 

48.6 

42.2 

39.3 

16.3 
36.0 

33.1 

38.7 

43.4 
37.3 
45.0 

34.1 
26.6 


1  Includes  number  of  new  family  dwelling  units  in  the  257  cities  for  which 
Federal  construction  contracts  were  awarded. 

2  Includes  1-  and  2-family  dwellings  with  stores. 

•  Includes  multifamily  dwellings  with  stores 


1942,  the  rent  indexes  for  that  and  following  years 
would  have  been  considerably  higher. 

Single-family  houses  formed  a  higher  proportion 
(79  percent)  of  the  new  dwellings  in  the  25  /  cities 
in  1945  than  in  any  other  year  of  active  building 
shown  in  table  9.  Two-family  and  multifamily 
dwellings,  which  were  relatively  popular  during 
most  of  the  1920’s,  made  up  only  8  percent  and  13 
percent,  respectively,  of  the  total  in  the  last  war 

year. 

All  urban  areas,  1942-45 

For  the  period  beginning  with  1942,  the  first  year 
after  the  United  States  entered  World  War  II, 
detailed  estimates  of  city  building  construction  are 
available  for  all  urban  areas  of  the  country.  Prior 
to  1942,  data  presented  were  a  compilation  of  build¬ 
ing  permit  reports  received  from  a  number  of  co¬ 
operating  cities.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
began  the  regular  collection  of  these  data  in  192U, 
at  first  including  only  the  larger  cities.  Coverage 
kept  expanding  until  (beginning  in  1942)  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cities  reporting  contained  between  80  and  85 
percent  of  the  entire  urban  population,  providing 
sufficient  information  to  form  the  basis  for  total 
urban  estimates.9  At  present,  more  than  2,500 

cities  cooperate.  _  . 

The  urban  area,  by  Census  definition,  comprises 

all  incorporated  places  with  a  population  of  2,500 
or  more  in  1940  and,  by  special  rule,  a  small  number 
of  unincorporated  civil  divisions.  Non-Federal 
(private,  and  State  and  local  government)  urban 
building  construction  is  estimated  from  the  building- 
permit  records  which  are  collected  by  the  Bureau 
directly  from  local  building  officials  in  every  State 
except  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New 
York  North  Carolina,  and  Pennsylvania,  where 
State’ departments  of  labor  collect  and  forward  the 
data  to  the  Bureau.  Estimates  of  federally  financed 
building  construction  in  urban  areas  are  made  from 
the  notifications  of  construction  contracts  awarded, 
which  are  obtained  by  the  Bureau  from  other 
Federal  agencies. 

Valuation  figures,  the  basis  for  statements  con¬ 
cerning  value,  are  derived  from  estimates  of  con¬ 
struction  cost  made  by  prospective  builders  when 
applying  for  permits  to  build,  and  the  value  of 
contracts  awarded  by  the  Federal  Government. 
No  land  costs  are  included.  Unless  otherwise  m- 

Lrhe  method  estimating  the  total  urban  building  volume 
the  same  as  that  used  to  obtain  the  housing  volume  in  all  urban  areas. 

which  is  explained  on  pp.  2£  and  23 . 
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t—  .0 — *  *  -  -XSstfffZ  zssMtir  *•**  ^ 


2-month  totaL- .  1,966,913 


January.. 

February — 

March . . 

April— . 

May. . - 

June . 

July - - 

August . . 

September. . . 

October - - 

November - 

December . . 


12-month  total - 


January — 
February.. 

March . 

April - 

May. - 

June _ 


65,722 

82,954 

110,238 

110,410 

131,478 

142,977 

165,029 

167,458 

185,209 

251,670 

249,928 

303,840 


87,839 

73,582 

91,831 

88,689 

107,312 

116,086 

97,814 

86,290 

86,181 

99,763 

91,535 

74,428 


121,235 

106,752 

103,388 

99,815 

102,409 

101,276 

106,061 

103,730 

100,620 

110,694 

105,054 

101,099 


213,422 

332,410 

281,774 

332,228 

327,376 

220,585 

304,458 

149,016 

175,477 

157,840 

93,986 

119,001 


45,307 
48,694 
69  807 
75,986 
96,513 
118,710 
134,158 
157,354 
180  566 
244,646 
243,904 
301,536 


55,179 

51,722 

63,491 

60,797 

70,642 

82,000 

68,935 

67.071 

60,615 

63,449 

61,572 

47,968 


32,711 

33,472 

45,620 

53,335 

64,017 

63,185 

65,674 

73,231 

73,901 

72,420 

66,146 

59,872 


107,640 

121.977 

160,817 

136,064 

80,882 

76,859 

80,668 

72,114 

73,412 

63,322 

48,161 

45,042 


20,415 

34,260 

40,431 

34,424 

34,965 

24,267 

30,871 

10,104 

4,643 

7,024 

6,024 

2,304 


32,660 
21,860 
28,340 
27.892 
36,670 
34,086 
28,879 
19  219 
25,566 
36,314 
29,963 
26,460 


88,524 

73,280 

57.768 

46,480 

38,392 

38.091 

40,387 

30,499 

26.719 

38,274 

38,908 

41,227 


105,782 

210.433 

120,957 

196,164 

246.494 

143,726 

223,790 

76,902 

102,065 

94,518 

45,825 

73,959 


New  residential  building 


July.. 

August - 

September — 

October - 

November. — 
December . 


12-month  totaL. 


663,160 

14,538 

20,391 

27,186 

39,727 

46,560 

53,291 

60,314 

56,502 

61,011 

86,919 

94,380 

102,341 


345,670 

’  32,295 

28,185 

37,063 

29,460 

33,918 

36,623 

30,484 

27,709 

23,191 

21,376 

23,387 

21,979 


583,496 

50,288 

53,633 

50,861 

47,505 

55,333 

41,890 

45,908 

52,227 

41,532 

49,648 

53,808 

40,863 


918,413 

75,310 

126,945 

111,935 

109,956 

86,328 

67,753 

52,621 

49,422 

73,020 

73,832 

48,172 

43,119 


631,562 

14,538 
16  914 
26,333 
32,617 
42,651 
48,738 
52,152 
54,818 
61,011 
86,762 
94,090 
100,938 


289.270 

26,111 

25,197 

29,265 

27,078 

29,886 

31,883 

25,134 

23,064 

20,065 

19,783 

17,775 

14,029 


375,169 

’  17.352 
17,578 
27,379 
30,545 
38,062 
35,794 
35,610 
42,844 
34,316 
37,931 
29,758 
28,000 


602,609 

’  57,378 

72,909 

100,608 

81,605 

40,046 

37,080 

41,031 

39,754 

41,341 

37,732 

29,118 

24,007 


31,598 
0 

3,477 

853 

7,110 

3.909 

4,553 

8,162 

1,684 

0 

157 

290 

1,403 


56,400 

6,184 

2,988 

7,798 

2,382 

4,032 

4,740 

5,350 

4,645 

3,126 

1,593 

5,612 

7,950 


208,327 

32,936 

36,055 

23,482 

16.960 

17,271 

6,096 

10,298 

9,383 

7,216 

11,717 

24,050 

12,863 


315,804 

17,932 

54,036 

11,327 

28.351 

46,282 

30,673 

11.590 

9,668 

31,679 

36,100 

19,054 

19,112 


January— 

February.. 

March . 

April - 

May . — 

June . 


July- 

August.- . 

September - 

October...——,— 

November - 

December - 


12-month  total- 


27. 973 
42,182 
54,328 
40,792 
51,492 
44,475 
62,837 

66.973 
74,097 

106,488 

103,962 

152,015 


35,462 

25,624 

30,437 

35,618 

46,180 

49,953 

37,641 

31,630 

33,099 

48,132 

36,521 

28,612 


59,157 

39,625 

37,338 

34,796 

29,179 

37,607 

37,491 

27,553 

32,479 

36,812 

28,115 

38,979 


111,404 

181,383 

138,617 

192,764 

216,309 

127,063 

226,288 

75,910 

81,565 

65,515 

31,524 

62,346 


11,745 

13,563 

17,102 

16,341 

23,935 

29,165 

42,658 

59,856 

70,769 

102,361 

100,201 

151,646 


10,208 

8,825 

10,967 

11,100 

14,171 

21,801 

15,223 

17,725 

12,340 

16,232 

16,057 

14,429 


5,539 

4,609 

4,615 

7,028 

9,259 

7,115 

8,154 

7,689 

14,456 

11,421 

14,683 

11,978 


27,048 

28,193 

31,600 

26,267 

20,113 

17,776 

19,237 

13,133 

13,711 

9,340 

5,873 

10,707 


16,228 

28,619 

37,226 

24,451 

27,557 

15,310 

20,179 

7,117 

3,328 

4,127 

3.761 

369 


25,254 

16,799 

19,470 

24,518 

32,009 

28,152 

22,418 

13,905 

20,759 

31.900 

20,464 

14,183 


53,618 

35.016 

32,723 

27,768 

19,920 

30,492 

29,337 

19,864 

18,023 

25.391 

13,432 

27,001 


84.356 

153,190 

107,017 

166,497 

196,196 

109.287 

207,051 

62,777 

67,854 

56,175 

25,651 

51,639 


Additions,  alterations,  and  repairs  on  residential  buildings 


189,205 


January— 

February... 

March . 

April - 

May. - 

June . . 

July.. 


August - 

September.. 

October.. 


November - 

December - 


12-month  total — 


January - 

February. - 

March . 

April . . 

May - 

June— . 

July - 

August . . . 

September - 

October _ 

November - 

December _ 


7,872 

8,477 

12,697 

13,338 

14,902 

19,250 

17,693 

18,453 

19,806 

21,080 

19,890 

15,747 


136,432 


9,554 

9,045 

11,155 

11,081 

13,568 

13,861 

12,769 

12,319 

11,258 

12,290 

11,188 

8,344 


117,631 


4,250 

4,648 

5,898 

8,082 

9,059 

11,618 

12,189 

13,366 

13,474 

12,956 

11,296 

10,795 


106,867 


8,144 

8,790 

12,070 

13,297 

9,535 

9,202 

9,323 

9,102 

8,350 

8,507 

6,168 

4,379 


188,375 

7,765 

8,243 

12,651 

13,267 

14,790 

19,196 

17,653 

18,397 

19,716 

21,067 

19,890 

15.740 


133,195 

9,427 

8,877 

10,915 

10,942 

13,477 

13,602 

12,655 

12,148 

10,660 

12,158 

10,248 

8,086 


115,626 

4,225 

4,648 

5,830 

7,894 

9,015 

11,550 

12,110 

13,251 

13,289 

12,835 

10,709 

10,270 


105,996 

8,112 

8,758 

12,070 

13,297 

9,535 

9,148 

9,323 

9,083 

8,350 

8,007 

6,063 

4,250 


830 

107 

234 

46 

71 

112 

54 

40 

56 

90 

13 

0 

7 


3,237 

127 

168 

240 

139 

91 

259 

114 

171 

598 

132 

940 

258 


2,005 

25 
0 
68 
188 
44 
68 
79 
115 
185 
121 
587 
525 


871 

32 

32 

0 

0 

0 

54 

0 

19 

0 

500 

105 

129 


Additions,  alterations, 


286,934 


180,339 


15,339 

11,904 

16,027 

16,553 

18,524 

25,961 

24,185 

25,530 

30,295 

37,183 

31,696 

33,737 


10,528 

10,728 

13,176 

12,530 

13,646 

15,649 

16,920 

14.632 

18.633 
17,965 
20,439 
15,493 


7,540 

8,846 

9,291 

9,432 

8,838 

10,161 

10,473 

10,584 

13,135 

11,278 

11,835 

10,462 


and  repairs  on  nonresidential  buildings 
106,243  135,355 


18,564 

15,292 

19,152 

16,211 

15,204 

16,567 

16,226 

14,582 

12,542 

9,986 

8,122 

9,157 


11,259 

9,974 

13,721 

13,761 

15,137 

21,611 

21,695 

24,283 

29,070 

34,456 

29,723 

33,212 


9,433 

8,823 

12,344 

11,677 

13,108 

14,714 

15,923 

14,134 

17,550 

15,276 

17,492 

11,424 


5,595 

6,637 

7.796 

7,868 

7,681 

8,726 

9,800 

9,447 

11,840 

10,233 

10,996 

9,624 


15,102 

12,117 

16,539 

14,895 

11,188 

12,855 

11,077 

10,144 

10,010 

8,243 

7,107 

6,078 


29,032 

4,080~ 

1,930 

2,306 

2,792 

3,387 

4,350 

2,490 

1,247 

1,225 

2,727 

1,973 

525 


18,441 


1.095 

1,905 

832 

853 

538 

935 

997 

498 

1,083 

2,689 

2,947 

4,069 


15,632 


1,945 

2,209 

1,495 

1,564 

1,157 

1,435 

673 

1.137 

1,295 

1,045 

839 

838 


36,250 


3,462 
3,175 
2,615 
1.31t 
4,01< 
3,7i: 
5, 14i 
4,43! 
2,53 
1.74. 
1.01 
3,07 


Includes  value  of  building  construction  for  which  Federal  contracts  were  awarded  in  urban  areas. 
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dicated,  only  building  construction  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  cities  in  urban  areas  is  included  in 
the  tabulations  in  this  section. 

Comparison  by  type  of  building. — Permits  issued 
and  contracts  awarded  for  new  buildings  as  against 
additions,  alterations,  and  repairs,  represented  90 
percent  of  the  total  valuation  of  all  urban  building 
construction  in  1942,  compared  with  81  percent  in 
1943,  71  percent  in  1944,  and  76  percent  in  1945. 
In  contrast  to  the  sharp  drop  (58  percent)  in  new 
construction  from  1942  to  1943,  valuations  of 
additions,  alterations,  and  repairs  as  a  whole 
decreased  only  14  percent.  From  1943  to  1944  new 
construction  continued  downward  another  23  per¬ 
cent,  while  addition,  alteration,  and  repair  valua¬ 
tions  rose  32  percent.  Both  categories  increased 
from  1944  to  1945 — new  construction  by  90  percent 
and  additions,  alterations,  and  repairs  by  50  per¬ 
cent. 

Separating  the  residential  additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs  from  the  nonresidential,  it  is  significant 
that  there  was  a  rise  of  10  percent  in  valuations  in 
the  former  between  1942  and  1943,  but  a  decrease  of 
29  percent  in  the  latter.  In  the  last  2  years  of  the 


war,  however,  both  residential  and  nonresidential 
additions,  alterations,  and  repairs  increased.  To 
some  extent,  the  continued  rise  from  year  to  year 
in  valuations  of  residential  additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs  reflects  increased  emphasis  by  the 
National  Housing  Agency  on  using  existing  struc¬ 
tures  for  housing  in-migrant  war  workers.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  decline  of  nonresidential  ad¬ 
dition,  alteration,  and  repair  valuations  in  1943 
was  probably  due  in  part  to  more  extreme  reduc¬ 
tions  for  nonresidential  than  residential  building 
repairs  under  WPB  Conservation  Order  L-41, 
issued  in  April  1942. 

In  1944,  substantial  increases  were  reported  in 
valuations  for  additions,  alterations,  and  repairs  on 
both  residential  and  nonresidential  buildings.  The 
cumulating  volume  of  old  buildings  in  need  of 
repair,  as  less  new  construction  was  started,  prob¬ 
ably  resulted  in  greater  leniency  in  authorizing 
maintenance  and  repair  work  on  commercial  and 
industrial  buildings.  In  1945,  owing  to  revocation 
of  the  construction  limitation  order  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year,  the  valuation  figures  rose  even 
more  sharply — 39  percent  for  residential  and  59 


Table  11.  Estimated  valuation  and  n^er  ofnew  nonresidential  buildings  for  which  permits  were  issued  in  all  urban  areas  by 

type  of  building  and  by  source  of  funds,  1942-45  i  ’  y 


Type  of  building 


Total 


1945 


1944 


1943  1942 


Non-Federal 


1945  1944  1943  1942 


Federal 


UJ  types _ _ _ 

5ercent  of  change  from  preceding  year.. 

Amusement  buildings . 

hurches.. 

factories  and  workshops . . 

^blic  garages . 

*rivate  garages . . ’’ 

Service  stations _ _ _ 

institutions . . 

)ffice  buildings.-.. 
fublic  buildings... 


Hiblic  works  and  utilities . . „ 

chools  and  libraries . 

beds3 . 

tores  and  warehouses . . 

dl  other . 


1945  1944  1943 


827.614 

+88.6 


438,909 

-0.1 


11  types . 

ercent  of  change  from  preceding  year _ 

musemcnt  buildings . 


actorics  and  workshops . 

tiblic  garages  . . 

tivatc  garages . . 

ervice  stations . 

wtitutions . . 

ffice  buildings _ _ _ 

ublic  buildings . . 

ublic  works  and  utilities...! 
chools  and  libraries 
beds5 _ 


15,338 

16,998 

258,098 

32,368 

29,672 

8,393 

66,268 

29,983 

83,954 

32,286 

24,939 

8,055 

210,638 

10,624 


12,236 

5,538 

159,706 

3,942 

11,005 

1,274 

43,147 

5,425 

98,937 

26,264 

17,721 

4,133 

45,530 

4,051 


Valuation  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


1942 


439,131 

1,510,688 

639,342 

169,078 

106,546 

222,998 

188,272 

—  70.9 

— 

+278.1 

+58.7 

-52.2 

-30. 

8,327 

5,516 

14,644 

4,603 

1,468 

4.921 

694 

1,808 

6,020 

16,958 

4,731 

1,740 

5,620 

40 

258,181 

961,616 

210,577 

67,967 

45,970 

99 '603 

47  521 

957 

2,361 

32,368 

3,431 

957 

2,361 

0 

7,790 

16,498 

29,672 

11.002 

7,775 

16’498 

o 

817 

1,871 

8,393 

1,272 

817 

1,871 

o 

40,418 

47,113 

25,557 

3,615 

4,112 

8,753 

40  711 

2,959 

11,256 

29,817 

4,768 

2,440 

11.003 

166 

48,882 

254,042 

3,698 

1,689 

1,415 

2,732 

80  256 

12,832 

132,607 

22,551 

16,155 

10,572 

14.298 

9  735 

13,923 

20,549 

17,752 

5,386 

2,642 

9.692 

7  187 

4,908 

4,689 

8,030 

4,081 

4,893 

4,673 

25 

33,276 

42,715 

210,547 

36,327 

17,693 

37J63 

91 

4,053 

3,835 

8.778 

4,051 

4,052 

3,810 

1,846 

269,831 

-18.9 


7,633 

807 

91,739 

511 

3 

2 

39,532 

657 

97,248 

10,109 

12,335 

52 

9,203 

0 


332,585 

-74.2 


6.859 

68 

212,211 

0 

15 

0 

36,306 

519 

47,467 

2,260 

11,281 

15 

15,583 

1 


:,()rps  and  warehouses 

II  other _ 


138,416 

76,657 

79,154 

102,850 

+80.6 

-3.2 

-23.0 

880' 

903 

564 

685 

1,335 

809 

494 

667 

9,031 

3,776 

4,705 

730 

3,662 

409 

4,271 

547 

64.171 

38,099 

34,297 

64,342 

1,465 

291 

179 

512 

532 

454 

372 

319 

1,964 

748 

531 

537 

380 

552 

695 

1,563 

791 

643 

619 

871 

467 

404 

377 

339 

21,519 

15,382 

27,404 

18,356 

23,264 

7,348 

4,869 

6,165 

8,841 

5,589 

4,682 

3,676 

Number  of  buildings 


1,287,690 


595 

400 

862,013 

0 

0 

0 

38,360 

253 

251,310 

118,309 

10,857 

16 

5,552 

25 


137,643 

+83.6 

869 

1,334 

8,856 

3,776 

64.171 

1,465 

357 

1,962 

92 

763 

388 

21,517 

23,258 

8,835 


74,984 

-2.6 

783 

799 

4,248 

727 

38,098 

290 

126 

740 

84 

584 

254 

15,378 

7,284 

5,589 


76,976 

-23.1 

STl 

492 

2,924 

409 

34,296 

179 

156 

526 

125 

556 

183 

27,399 

4,679 

4,681 


100,108 


670 

664 

3,539 

547 

64,342 

512 

133 

530 

152 

638 

197 

18,354 

6,157 

3,673 


773 

-53.8 

11 

1 

175 

0 

0 

0 

175 

2 

288 

28 

79 

2 

6 

6 


1.673 

-23.2 

120 

10 

457 

3 

1 

1 

328 

8 

468 

59 

150 

4 
64 

0 


2.178 

-20.6 


2,742 


193 
2 

738 

0 

1 

0 

216 

5 

570 

63 

194 

5 

190 

1 


15 

3 

732 

0 

0 

0 

186 

7 

1.411 

233 

142 

2 

8 
3 


Includes  value  of  new  nonresidential  buildings  for  which  Federal  contracts  were  awarded 


in  urban  areas. 


*  Includes  stables  and  barns. 
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percent  for  nonresidential  additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs. 

Of  the  new  building  total  in  1942,  62  percent 
consisted  of  nonresidential  construction,  chiefly 
because  the  federally  financed  industrial  facilities 
program  was  then  at  its  peak  and  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  drastically  curtailed  the  volume  of 
privately  financed  residential  construction  early  in 
the  year.  By  the  end  of  1942,  the  bulk  of  the 
industrial  facilities  program  was  under  way;  con¬ 
sequently,  in  1943  well  over  half  the  new  building 
valuation  was  for  residential  construction.  Non¬ 
residential  building  valuations  maintained  the  same 
dollar  volume  in  1944,  but  residential  construction 
continued  to  decline.  Both  types  of  building  nearly 
doubled  in  the  following  year,  but  nonresidential 
comprised  56  percent  of  all  new  building  valuations 

in  both  1944  and  1945.  _ 

The  valuation  of  urban  rfonresidential  buildings 
financed  with  Federal  funds  dropped  74  percent 
from  1942  to  1943,  and  continued  to  decline,  though 
not  so  markedly,  in  1944  and  1945.  Nonfederally 


financed  building  also  decreased  in  1943  (more  than 
50  percent),  but  the  following  year,  it  turned 
upward;  and  in  1945  the  dollar  volume  was  almost 
3  times  greater  than  in  1944. 

Factory  buildings,  both  federally  and  non¬ 
federally  financed,  accounted  for  most  of  the  fall  in 
nonresidential  valuations  from  the  1942  peak,  and 
figured  largely  in  the  sharp  recovery  in  private  non¬ 
residential  building  after  VJ-day.  Privately  fin¬ 
anced  stores  and  warehouses,  office  buildings, 
garages  and  service  stations,  schools  and  libraries, 
and  public  utility  buildings,  followed  the  same 
general  movement  as  all  new  nonresidential  build¬ 
ing  financed  with  non-Federal  funds.  The  valuation 
of  institutional  buildings,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
maintained  at  approximately  the  same  level  through¬ 
out  the  war  years,  chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  hospital 
program  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency.  As  a  result 
of  increased  recognition  of  the  importance  of  recrea¬ 
tion  facilities  and  community  centers  in  crowded 
war  production  areas,  amusement  and  recreation 
building  was  the  only  major  type  of  nonresidential 


Table  1W—  rf  —  ^ 


1  Includes  number  of  new  family  dwelling  units  and  value  of  building  con¬ 
struction  in  urban  areas  for  which  Federal  construction  contracts  were 
awarded.  Estimates  for  1929  through  1941  were  derived  by  applying  link 
relatives  to  data  obtained  from  all  reporting  cities,  the  number  of  which 


increased  steadily  each  year  to  almost  2.500  in  1941;  ^  for  l£U2  o^ 
were  derived  by  expanding  a  carefully  stratified  sample  of  approximately 
3,000  reporting  cities  to  estimate  for  all  urban  areas. 
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construction  which  showed  an  increase  in  dollar 
volume  in  each  of  the  4  years  under  discussion. 

Permits  were  issued  in  urban  areas  for  propor¬ 
tionately  fewer  private  single-family  homes  in  1943 
than  in  any  of  the  other  war  years.  (See  chart  7.) 
This  shift  toward  two-family  and  multifamily 
dwellings  (which  comprised  about  a  third  of  all 
private  units  in  1943)  was  caused  principally  by 
increased  construction  of  war  rental  housing  under 


CHART  7 


section  608,  title  VI,  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 
Section  608  was*added  to  the  act  in  May  1942,  and 
authorized  the  insurance  of  mortgages  on  large- 
scale  rental  projects  for  war  workers.  It  made 
liberal  financial  arrangements  available  for  multi¬ 
family  rental  projects,  “having  in  mind  the  econ¬ 
omies  in  use  of  critical  material  which  generally  are 
represented  in  this  type  of  construction  as  compared 
with  single-family  dwellings.”10  By  1945,  less  than 


NUMBER  OF  NEW  URBAN  DWELLING 
UNITS  FOR  WHICH  PERMITS  WERE  ISSUED 

DISTRIBUTION  BY  SOURCE  OF  FUNDS  AND 
TYPE  OF  STRUCTURE 


PRIVATE 

I  FAMILY 


2  FAMILY 
MULTIFAMILY 

PUBLIC 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 


1942 


p7.8%3::;g{ 


UJ 


5.6%: 


t * // * //. . 

9.5% 


1943 


1944 


1945 


WEREDAWARNDED  F0R  WHICH  FEDERAL  CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACTS 


i  sixth  of  the  privately  financed  units  were  in  two- 
amily  and  multifamily  structures,  and  private 
single-family  houses  comprised  well  over  three- 
ourths  of  all  new  units  (both  public  and  private) 
or  which  permits  were  issued  or  construction 
.ontracts  awarded  in  urban  areas. 

The  proportion  of  urban  dwellings  which  were 
)ubhcly  financed  was  also  greatest  in  1943— over 


two-fifths.  In  1945  public  housing  accounted  for 
less  than  a  tenth  of  the  total,  largely  as  a  result  of 
prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Public 
Housing  Authority  in  canceling  as  many  war  hous¬ 
ing  construction  contracts  as  possible  the  moment 
the  end  of  the  war  became  imminent. 

10  Nintl‘  annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  for  the 
year  ending  December  31.  1942  (p.  23). 
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Comparison  by  months. — The  monthly  volume  of 
urban  building  construction,  for  which  permits  were 
issued  or  construction  contracts  were  awarded 
during  the  years  of  World  War  II,  reached  its  peak 
of  332  million  dollars  in  February  1942.  In  April, 
when  the  War  Production  Board  issued  Conser¬ 
vation  Order  L-41  halting  all  nonessential  con¬ 
struction,  permit  valuations  were  only  slightly 
under  the  peak.  By  August  1942  the  volume  was 
about  half  the  February  high,  and  during  the  rest 
of  the  year  and  all  of  1943  it  remained  almost 
constant  at  slightly  over  100  million  dollars  a 
month.  In  1944,  the  monthly  average  was  a  little 
over  90  million  dollars;  and  January  1945  valua¬ 
tions  of  66  million  dollars  were  the  lowest  for  any 
month  during  the  entire  war  period.  From  that 
date  on  there  was  an  almost  continuous  upward 
movement  in  monthly  valuations.  Seasonal  influ¬ 
ences  in  the  earlier  months  of  1945;  VE-day  in  May, 
with  subsequent  partial  relaxation  of  controls  over 
construction;  VJ-day  in  August,  clearing  the  way 
for  total  reconversion;  complete  removal  ol  con¬ 
struction  limitation  orders  in  October— all  played 
a  part  in  causing  urban  building  construction  to 
more  than  quadruple  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
December  1945  total  of  304  million  dollars  was  only 
9  percent  under  the  wartime  high. 

Residential  construction  volume  varied  from  127 
million  dollars  in  February  1942  to  about  a  ninth  of 
that  amount  (15  million  dollars)  in  January  194o. 
Nonresidential  building  showed  about  as  great  a 
fluctuation-monthly  totals  ranging  from  a  peak 
of  226  million  dollars  in  July  1942  to  26  million 
dollars  in  February  1944.  The  volume  of  additions 
alterations,  and  repairs,  on  the  other  hand,  move 
within  a  much  narrower  range  than  valuations  or 
new  buildings.  From  the  low  (12  million  dollars) 
reported  in  January  1943,  the  rise  in  addition,  alter¬ 
ation,  and  repair  work  was  almost  constant,  except 
for  seasonal  variations,  and  reached  the  peak  (58 
million  dollars)  for  the  4  years  in  October  1945. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  Federal  war  con¬ 
struction  program  in  the  monthly  volume  of  urban 
building  construction  was  considerably  less  alter 
1942.  In  1942  Federal  valuations  accounted  for 
more  than  half  the  urban  total,  in  each  of  9  months, 
and  in  May  and  July  they  were  much  more  than 
twice  the  non-Federal  valuations.  In  contrast 
from  April  1943  on,  the  non-Federal  exceeded 
Federal  figures.  By  December  1945,  Federal  build¬ 
ing  valuations  (2  million  dollars)  were  only  a  very 


small  fraction  of  non-Federal  valuations  (302  million 
dollars). 

New  Housing  Units  in  Nonfarm  Areas 

Estimates  of  new  housing  construction— ordi¬ 
narily  comprising  the  largest  segment  of  total  build¬ 
ing  construction  (discussed  in  the  preceding  section) 
—are  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for 
the  entire  nonfarm  area.  The  dwelling  units 
covered  are  housekeeping  units  in  new  structures. 
Units  provided  by  conversion  of  existing  structures 
at  the  original  site,  or  nonhousekeeping  units  such 
as  those  in  dormitories,  barracks,  rooming  houses, 
or  hotels,  are  excluded. 

Estimating  dwellings  started 

The  “nonfarm  area”  consists  of  all  urban  and 
rural  nonfarm  places.  The  urban  designation,  as 
previously  stated,  is  applied  to  all  incorporated 
places  with  a  population  of  2,500  or  more  in  1940, 
and  by  special  rule,  to  a  small  number  of  unincor¬ 
porated  civil  divisions.  Rural  nonfarm  housing 
construction  includes  all  but  farm  homes  in  unin-  . 
corporated  areas  and  incorporated  places  of  less 

than  2,300  population.  .  .  j 

A  permit  to  build  is  required  in  the  majority  ol 
cities  and  in  many  rural  incorporated  and  a  few 
unincorporated  areas.  The  size,  and  the  builders 
estimate  of  the  cost,  of  the  proposed  structure  are 
usually  recorded  on  these  permits,  thereby  provid¬ 
ing  a  clear  indication  of  the  volume  of  building  to 
be  carried  on  in  the  locality.  The  Bureau  receives 
summaries  of  building-permit  records  not  only  from 
the  cooperating  cities  previously  mentioned,  but 
also  from  1,700  rural  incorporated  places,  and  about 
350  unincorporated  areas — that  is,  from  practically 
every  place  in  the  Nation  that  requires  a  permit  to 

build.  .  i 

Using  the  building-permit  reports  as  a  basis,  an 

estimate  of  the  monthly  volume  of  privately  fin¬ 
anced  housing  in  urban  areas  is  made  first  and  then 
combined  with  a  similar  estimate  for  rural  nonfarm 
places.  To  derive  the  urban  estimate,  the  cities 
reporting  building-permit  data  to  the  Bureau  are 
arrayed  by  State,  population-size  group,  and 
location  inside  or  outside  a  metropolitan  district; 
the  volume  and  value  of  residential  building  during 
the  month  is  summarized  for  each  class  of  place. 
The  estimate  for  all  urban  areas  in  the  country  is 
prepared  by  the  simple  method  of  applying  to  the 
volume  of  housing  reported  for  each  type  of  place, 
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the  ratio  of  the  total  number  of  such  places  in  the 
country  to  the  number  reporting  that  month.  The 
ratio  is  usually  1  for  places  of  25,000  population 
or  over,  because  reports  are  received  monthly  from 
virtually  all  of  these.  For  places  of  5,000  to  25,000 
population  the  number  of  reports  is  great  enough  so 
that  the  multiplying  figure  is  seldom  over  3,  and  for 
places  of  2,500  to  5,000  population  it  is  rarely  over  8. 

The  estimates  are  further  adjusted  for  lapsed 
uilding  permits  and  time  lag  between  issuance  of 
permits  and  start  of  construction,  beginning  with 
1945,  when  these  influences  became  really  significant. 
Prior  to  1945,  the  issuance  of  a  building  permit  was 
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almost  assuredly  a  sign  that  construction  would  be 
started  immediately.  Information  on  lapse  and  lag 
m  building  permits  is  derived  from  periodic  surveys 
in  representative  areas  over  the  entire  country. 

The  volume  of  rural-nonfarm  housing  started 
prior  to  1945  was  determined  with  the  use  of  a 
bench-mark  estimate  for  each  geographic!  division 
as  of  the  last  quarter  of  1939,  and  a  ratio  of  rural- 
nonfarm  to  urban  residential  building,  as  derived 
from  detailed  housing  enumerations  made  by  the 
Bureau  between  1940  and  1942  in  138  defense  areas. 
The  bench  mark  and  ratio  were  used,  together  with 
trend  information  revealed  by  the  volume  of  hous- 


ig  m  the  rural-type  places  reporting  building  per- 
nt  data  to  the  Bureau  each  month,  to  derive  the 
stimate  of  rural-nonfarm  housing  started. 

The  current  method  of  determining  the  amount 
rural-nonfarm  housing  started,  beginning  with 
i  data’  ,s  to  aPP!y  to  the  estimate  for  all  urban 
aces  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  units  started  in 
>e  rural-nonfarm  areas  to  the  number  in  urban 
aces  in  a  carefully  selected  group  of  90  repre- 
ntative  areas.  The  rural-nonfarm  estimate  is 
>en  added  to  the  urban  estimate  to  obtain  the 
jure  for  the  entire  nonfarm  area. 


Data  on  publicly  financed  units  are  enumerations 
rather  than  estimates.  The  number  and  location  of 
public  units  started  are  reported  to  the  Bureau 
monthly  by  the  agencies  awarding  the  contracts  or 
performing  the  work,  and  are  added  to  the  estimates 
for  privately  financed  units  to  obtain  a  total  of  all 
nonfarm  housing  started  during  the  month. 

Monthly  estimates  of  the  number  of  new  family 
dwelling  units  started  in  all  urban  and  rural-non¬ 
farm  areas  are  available  for  the  period  beginning 
with  1939  (table  15);  annual  figures  for  the  nonfarm 
area  as  a  whole  date  from  1910  (table  13). 
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Trends  from  1910  through  1945 

The  wide  range  over  which  construction  of  new 
nonfarm  housing  has  varied  in  the  36-year  penod 
from  1910  through  1945  is  shown  in  table  13.^  The 
annual  volume  dropped  from  a  total  of  475,000 
units  started  in  1910  to  120,000  in  the  war  year 
1918,  increased  to  937,000  in  1925,  the  highest  level 
recorded  to  date,  declined  again  to  the  depression 
low  of  only  93,000  units  in  1933,  and  recovered  to 
a  total  of  715,000  in  1941,  just  before  the  United 
States  entered  World  War  II.  The  1944  total 
(169,000)  was  the  low  point  for  the  war  years,  but 
by  1945  the  annual  volume  had  increased  again  to 

226,000.  f  ,  ,  10in_aM 

T.„. 

Number  of  dwelling  unite  by- 


Another  indication  of  the  year-to-year  variations 
the  amount  of  new  housing  started  in  nonfarm 
ttleas  may  be  seen  in  chart  9.  During  1925,  for 
example,  the  rate  of  construction  was  so  high  that 
11M  dwellings  were  started  for  each  1,000  of  popu¬ 
lation,  compared  with  only  1  in  1933,  7  in  1941,  and 
2%  in  1945. 

World  Wars  I  and  II  had  similar  effects  on  the 
number  of  dwellings  started  in  nonfarm  areas.  ^  In 
1917  as  in  1942,  the  volume  of  new  units  declined 
sharply  and  continued  to  decline  through  the  second 
year  of  the  United  States’  active  participation  in 
the  war,  as  strict  priority  controls  were  applied  to 
conserve  scarce  labor  and  materials.  The  rate  of 
decline  was  much  greater,  however,  in  1917-18  than 


Year 


1910.. 

1911.. 

1912.. 

1913.. 

1914.. 

1915.. 


Total 

nonfarm 

dwelling 

units 


1916.. . 

1917.. 

1918.. 

1919.. 

1920.. 

1921.. 


1922.. 

1923.. 

1924.. 

1925.. 

1926.. 

1927.. 

1928.. 


475,000 

480,000 

490,000 

455,000 

445,000 

475,000 

480,000 

230,000 

120,000 

330,000 

247,000 

449,000 

716,000 

871,000 

893,000 

937,000 

849,000 

810,000 

753,000 


Number  of  dwelling  units  by- 


Type  of  area2 


Urban 


196,000 

359,000 

574,000 

698,000 

716,000 

752,000 

681,000 

643,000 

594,000 


Rural 

nonfarm 


Type  of  structure 


1-family 


51,000 

90,000 

142,000 

173,000 

177,000 

185,000 

168,000 

167,000 

159,000 


2-family5 


Multi- 

family4 


202,000 

316,000 

437,000 

513,000 

534,000 

572,000 

491,000 

454,000 

436,000 


24,000 

70,000 

146,000 

175,000 

173,000 

157,000 

117,000 

99,000 

78,000 


Year 


1929 . 

1930.. . . 

1931  . - 

1932  . 

1933  . 

1934  . 


21,0(10 

63,000 

133,000 

183,000 

186,000 

208,000 

241,000 

257,000 

239,000 


Total 

nonfarm 

dwelling 

units 


1935.. . 

1936.. . 

1937.. 

1938.. 

1939.. 
1940- 


509,000 

330,000 

254,000 

134,000 

93,000 

126,000 

221,000 

319,000 

336,000 

406,000 


1941  _ 

1942  _ 

1943— 

1944 . 

19455.. 


1945  (unadjusted)6. — 


1  Data  for  1920-29  are  from  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research;  data 
for  1910-19  and  1930-15  are  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statist.es  and  are  based 
primarily  on  building  permits  issued  and  Federal  construct.on  contracts 
awarded  No  breakdowns  are  available  from  1910-19. 

2  Urban  and  rural  nonfarm  classifications  for  years  1920-29  are  based  on 
1930  Census;  for  years  1930-45,  on  1940  Census. 

2  Includes  1-  and  2-family  dwellings  with  stores. 

4  includes  multifamily  dwellings  with  stores.  ,, 

6  In  1945,  in  order  to  determine  the  number  of  dwelling  units  actually 

in  1942-43.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  during  the 
Second  World  War,  there  were  larger  numbers  of 
dislocated  people,  because  of  vastly  greater  pro¬ 
duction  needs,  more  drastic  shifts  in  industry  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  more  extensive  mushrooming  of  new 
war  plants  in  nonindustrial  areas.  Thus,  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  considerable  volume  of  new  homes  was 
required  to  house  war  workers,  and  the  Federal 
Government  was  obliged  to  participate  actively  in 
providing  emergency  housing.  Well  over  a  third 
of  all  new  units  started  during  World  War  II  were 


Type  of  area2 

Urban 

Rural 

nonfarm 

400,000 

109,000 

236,000 

94,000 

174,000 

80,000 

64,000 

70,000 

45,000 

48,000 

49,000 

77,000 

117,000 

104,000 

211,000 

108,000 

218,000 

118,000 

262,000 

144,000 

359,000 

156,000 

397,000 

206,000 

440,000 

275,000 

281,000 

216,000 

209,000 

141,000 

115,000 

54,000  | 

)  144,000 

82,000 

3  161,000 

84,000 

made  for  lapsed  bu 

Type  of  structure 


1-family 


2-family5 


316,000 

227,000 

187,000 

118,000 

76,000 

109,000 

183.000 

244,000 

267,000 

317,000 

399,000 

486,000 

613,000 

391,000 

286,000 

145,000 


219,000 


51,000 

29,000 

22,000 

7,000 

5,000 

5,000 

8,000 

14,000 

16,000 

18,000 

29,000 

37,000 

34,000 

20,000 

18,000 

11,000 


10,000 


Multi¬ 

family4 

142,000 

74.000 

45.000 

9,000 

12,000 

12,000 

30,000 

61.000 

53,000 

71.000 

87.000 

80,000 

68,000 

86.000 

46,000 

13,000 


16,000 


between  issuance  of  permits  and  start  of  construct.on.  Such^™“ 
were  not  necessary  in  previous  years,  since  lag  and  lapse  in  building  permits 
were  not  significant  then.  Adjusted  1945  figures  not  available  for  dwelling 
units  by  type  of  structure. 

6  Unadjusted  figures  for  1945  represent  the  estimated  number  of  dwelling 
units  for  which  permits  were  issued  and  Federal  construction  contracts 
awarded.  Compare  with  tables  26,  29,  and  33. 

federally  financed,  whereas  very  little  housing  was 
federally  financed  during  World  War  I.  The  urgent 
need  for  war  housing  and  Federal  participation  11 
the  program  resulted  in  a  less  marked  decline  m 
residential  construction  during  World  War  II  than 
many  had  anticipated. 

In  fact,  housing  units  financed  with  public 
funds— most  of  which  were  defense  or  war  housing 
of  a  temporary  nature— increased  more  rapidly  1 
private  housing  from  1939  to  1942.  In  1939,  5  < , 
units,  or  only  about  a  tenth  of  the  new  dwellings  in 
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CHART  9 


NONFARM  HOUSING  IN  RELATION 

TO  POPULATION 


SELECTED  YEARS 


26 


CONSTRUCTION  IN 


WAR  YEARS  1942-45 


nonfarm  areas,  were  publicly  financed;  by  1943,  the 
proportion  was  nearly  half  the  total.  During  the 
5-year  period  1939-43,  over  half  a  million  new  units 
were  started  with  public  funds,  nearly  200,000  of 
which  were  begun  in  1942  alone.  After  that,  the 
need  for  war  housing  in  critical  areas  declined,  and 
construction  of  new  public  units  fell  off  until,  in 
1944,  less  than  a  fifth  (18  percent)  of  all  new  dwell¬ 
ings  were  publicly  financed.  In  1945,  the  proportion 
was  only  8  percent,  or  18,000  units. 

In  spite  of  the  large  Federal  program  to  provide 
war  housing,  private  builders  started  the  bulk  of  the 
residential  building  in  the  defense  and  war  years. 


was  first  coordinated  with  defense  activities)  and 
August  1945  (the  end  of  the  war)  1,625,000  pri¬ 
vately  financed  units  were  put  under  construction, 
compared  with  557,000  public  units.  Of  the  private 
units,  619,000  were  started  in  1941— the  best  home- 
building  year  since  the  boom  of  the  1920  s. 

The  volume  of  private  dwellings  dropped  rapidly 
during  the  following  3  years,  because  of  acute  short¬ 
ages  of  both  building  materials  and  labor.  By  1944, 
the  annual  total  was  only  139,000  units,  less  than  a 
fourth  of  the  1941  figure  and  the  smallest  annual 
volume  in  a  decade.  In  1945,  however,  there  was  a 
50-percent  rise  over  the  previous  year  in  new  private 
housing,  and  208,000  such  units  were  started. 


In  the  5  years  between  July  1940  (when  housing 

Table  14  ,-EsHmM  nu^er  a«i  conlmdm  cost  of  nev family  ioMiog  .-.I*  stoned  in  nonfarm  areas.  <•> 


Year 


1920  . . 

1921  . _.. 

1922  . 

1923  . 

1924  . 

1925.... 


Total  nonfann 

Privately  financed 

Publicly  financed 

Total 

lonfarm 

Number 

of 

dwelling 

units 

Construc¬ 
tion  cost  (in 
thousands) 

Number 

of 

dwelling 

units 

Construc¬ 
tion  cost  (in 
thousands)1 

Number 

of 

dwelling 

unite 

Construc¬ 
tion  cost 
(in  thou¬ 
sands)8 

Year 

Number 

of 

dwelling 

units 

Construc¬ 
tion  cost  (in 
thousands) 

247,000 

449,000 

$1,068,000 

1,771,000 

247,000 

449,000 

$1,068,000 

1,771,000 

2,957,000 

3,775,000 

4,065,000 

4,475,000 

4,112,000 

3,910,000 

3,613.000 

2,453,000 

1,494,488 

1,104,600 

407,040 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1933  _  - 

1934  . - 

1Q35  _ 

93,000 

126,000 

221,000 

$285,446 

368,483 

757,397 

716,000 

2,957,000 

716,000 

1936  . . - 

319,000 

1,271,039 

871,000 

3,775,000 

871,000 

1937  _ _ 

336,000 

1,382,360 

893,000 

4,065,000 

893,000 

1938  . . 

406,000 

1,583,936 

937,000 

4,475.000 

937.000 

1939  . . 

515,000 

1,948,340 

849,000 

4,112,000 

849,000 

1940  —  . . 

602,600 

2,299,447 

810,000 

3,910,000 

810,000 

0 

1941  .  . - 

715,200 

2,852,778 

753,000 

3.613,000 

753,000 

1942  _ 

496,600 

1,716,091 

509,000 

2,453,000 

509,000 

350,100 

1,016,422 

330,000 

1,494,488 

330,000 

1944  . 

169,400 

560,715 

254,000 

134,000 

1,104,600 

407,040 

254,000 

134,000 

0 

0 

1945* . . — 

225,700 

1,005,327 

1926  _ 

1927  _ 

1928  . . . 

1929  _ _ 

1930  - - 

1931  - - 

1932  . . 

•  Based  on  permit  valuations  adjusted  for  understatement  of  construction 
costs.  Excludes  land  and  other  nonconstruction  items  commonly  included 
in  selling  prices. 

1  Value  of  Federal  construction  contracts  awarded. 

Monthly  variations;  influencing  legislation 
and  regulations,  1939-4511 

The  rise  in  housing  construction  which  followed 
the  depression  years  in  the  1930’s  continued  after 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe,  as  a  result  of  the 
increased  demand  for  emergency  housing  in  defense 
areas  and  easier  financing  through  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  together  with  generally 
improved  economic  conditions.  In  1939,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  new  family  dwelling  units  started  in  nonfarm 
areas  averaged  about  43,000  per  month.  .  The 
monthly  figure  continued  gradually  upward  in  the 
succeeding  year  and  a  half,  except  for  seasonal 
fluctuations,  until  it  reached  over  77,000  in  June 
1941. 


Number 

of 

dwelling 

units 


Construe^ 
tion  cost  (in 
thousands)1 


Number  Construo- 
of  tion  cost 


93,000 

126,000 

215,705 

304,225 

332,406 

399,294 

458,458 

529,571 

619,460 

301,193 

183,660 

138.779 

208,118 


dwelling 

units 


$285,446 

368,483 

732,522 

1,193,733 

1,365,791 

1,561,610 

1,763,932 

2,072,155 

2,530,765 

1,133,846 

660,459 

483,231 

959,251 


0 

0 

5,295 

14.775 

3,594 

6,706 

56,542 

73,029 

95,740 

195.407 

166,440 

30,621 

17,582 


(in  thou¬ 
sands)* 


0 

0 

$24,875 

77,306 

16.569 

22,326 

184.408 

227,292 

322,013 

582,245 

355,963 

77.484 

46,076 


11  For  discussion  of  developments  during  the  first  6  months  of  1946,  see 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  January  1947  (pp.  11-23):  Trends  in  Housing 
Dnrine  the  War  and  Postwar  Periods. 


0  estimates  i ur  -  ,  ,  „  „ 

and  time  lag  between  issuance  of  permits  and  actual  start  of  construction. 

It  is  believed  these  influences  were  negligible  prior  to  194o. 


From  the  high  point  of  190,800  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1941,  the  number  of  privately  financed 
units  started  showed  a  small  decline  of  only  4  per¬ 
cent  in  the  third  quarter.  The  sharp  decline  (33 
percent)  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  quarter  is 
explained  in  part  by  normal  seasonal  tendencies  and 
in  part  by  the  fact  that  the  growing  shortages  of 
strategic  materials  influenced  some  builders  against 
starting  new  construction  until  Government  policy 
and  the  supply  situation  became  clarified. 

In  order  to  assist  private  builders  operating  in 
areas  of  acute  housing  shortage,  the  Office  of  Pro¬ 
duction  Management  (later  the  War  Production 
Board)  began  on  September  22,  1941,  to  grant 
priorities  assistance  in  obtaining  necessaiy  mater , 
ials  The  real  need  for  this  type  of  assistance  ai 
that  time  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  priorities  assist 
ance  was  extended  to  an  estimated  40  percent  of  al 
ct-artcH  Hnrinv  the  first  3  months  of  194J 
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The  growing  shortages  in  critical  materials,  how- 
ever ,  foreshadowed  the  halting  of  all  nonessential 
residential  construction.  On  April  9,  1942,  the  War 
Production  Board  issued  Conservation  Order  L-41, 
prohibiting  builders  to  start,  without  priorities,  any 
new  residential  construction  costing  $500  or  more 
(later  reduced  to  $200)  during  any  continuous  12- 
month  period.  No  priorities  were  necessary  to 
replace  structures  “destroyed  after  December  31, 
1941,  by  fire,  flood,  tornado,  earthquake,  act  of  God,' 
or  the  public  enemy.”  In  addition,  priority  assist¬ 
ance  was  restricted  to  units  with  a  sales  price  not 
to  exceed  $6,000  or  a  shelter  rental  not  in  excess  of 
$50  per  month.  The  location  of  any  such  construc¬ 
tion  was  also  restricted  to  sites  within  2  miles  either 
of  the  war  industry  to  be  served  or  of  adequate 
public  transportation. 

Shortly  after  the  start  of  the  defense  program,  it 
was  recognized  that  because  of  the  unusual  risks 
involved,  private  builders  would  require  encourage¬ 
ment  in  supplying  homes  for  defense  workers  in 
many  areas.  Consequently,  Congress  in  March 
1941  added  title  VI  to  the  National  Housing  Act, 


which  governs  the  operations  of  the  Federal  Hous¬ 
ing  Administration.  This  amendment  allowed 
liberal  mortgage  insurance  terms  to  builders  who 
would  provide  low-cost  housing  to  war  workers  in 
specific  areas  designated  by  the  President. 

During  1941  only  an  estimated  27,800  of  the 
estimated  220,400  FHA  insured  units  on  which 
construction  was  started  were  insured  under  title 
VI.  During  1942,  however,  private  builders  took 
full  advantage  of  the  liberal  terms  offered,  with  the 
result  that  an  estimated  118,900  units,  or  72  percent 
of  the  165,700  FHA  units  started,  were  under  title 
VI  (114,600  under  section  603,  the  March  1941 
enactment,  and  4,300  under  sec.  608,  added  to  the 
title  in  May  1942  to  provide  insured  financing  of 
war  rental  housing).  Housing  insured  under  title 
VI  reached  peak  in  1943  when  145,500  units,  or 
almost  all  of  the  FHA  starts,  came  under  that  title 
(125,500  under  sec.  603,  and  20,000  under  sec.  608). 
Insured  under  titles  I  and  II  were  192,600  units 
started  during  1941,  46,800  units  started  in  1942, 
and  less  than  700  in  1943.  In  1944,  all  but  200  of 
the  93,300  units  started  were  insured  under  title  VI, 
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Year  and  month 


1939. 


January _ 

February. _ 

March . . 

April. . . . . . 

May. . . 

June . . . 

July . . 

August... . 

September. _ 

October _ _ 

November _ 

December _ 


1940.. 


January. . . 

February. . . 

March _ _ 

April . . 

May . . 

June.. 


July _ 

August . . 

September.. 

October.. 


November _ 

December . 


941.. 


January _ 

February.. 
March 
April _ 

May.... . 

June._ . 


July. 

August _ 

September.. 

October... 

November 


Number  of  dwelling  units 


Total 


Nonfarm 


December . -ZIZZZ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


515,000 

32.300 
30,700 
42,900 

42.900 

53.300 

45.900 

44.200 

51.200 
42,400 

42.900 
45,100 

41.200 

602,600 

27,022 

34,862 

46.762 
56,551 
57,737 
49,972 
57,393 
56,483 

57.762 
65,960 
48,533 
43,563 

715.200 

41,198 

43,765 

60,172 

75,159 

70,690 

77,203 

74,610 

69,750 

67,046 

56,179 

46,651 

32,777 


Urban 


359,000 

23,230 

21,648 

30,143 

28,605 

38,202 

31,788 

29,835 

35,495 

28,244 

28,688 

32,294 

30,828 

396,612 

18,916 

24,891 

31,572 

38,324 

37,941 

29,861 

36,631 

36,918 

38,481 

43,099 

31,126 

28,852 

439,582 

27,505 

28,094 

36,171 

48,045 

43,885 

47,994 

45,025 

41,622 

40,389 

33,646 

27,868 

19,338 


Rural 

nonfarm 


156,000 

9,070 

9,052 

12,757 

14,295 

15,098 

14,112 

14,365 

15,705 

14,156 

14,212 

12,806 

10,372 

205,988 

8,106 

9,971 

15,190 

18,227 

19,796 

20,111 

20,762 

19,565 

19,281 

22,861 

17,407 

14,711 

275,618 

13,693 

15,671 

24,001 

27,114 

26,805 

29,209 

29,585 

28,128 

26,657 

22,533 

18,783 

13,439 


Privately  financed 


Nonfarm 


458,458 

29,696 

29,585 

41,803 

41,935 

44,191 

41,253 

37,878 

42,833 

39,163 

41,384 

38,027 

30,710 

529,571 

24,087 

30,945 

43,703 

52,421 

53,033 

47,805 

52,342 

51.195 
50,363 
51,920 
38,237 
33,520 

619,460 

36,480 

35.196 

51.162 
61,544 
65,097 
64,1  S3 
68,122 

61.162 
53,795 
50,972 
41,815 
29,962 


Urban 


303,547 

20,626 

20,533 

29,046 

27,640 

29,093 

27,141 

24,120 

27,310 

25,007 

27,472 

25,221 

20,338 

333,166 

15,981 

20,974 

28,513 

34,194 

33,237 

27,694 

31,580 

31,630 

31,082 

33,157 

23,475 

21,649 

369,465 

24,361 

21,795 

31,838 

38,316 

39,405 

37,302 

40,474 

34,029 

30,801 

29,709 

24,337 

17,098 


Rural 

nonfarm 


154,911 

9,070 

9,052 

12.757 
14,295 
15,098 
14,112 

13.758 
15,523 
14,156 
13,912 
12,806 
10,372 

196,405 

8,106 

9,971 

15,190 

18,227 

19,796 

20,111 

20.762 
19,565 
19,281 

18.763 
14,762 
11,871 

249,995 

12,119 

13,401 

19,324 

23.228 

25,692 

26,851 

27,648 

27,133 

22,994 

21,263 

17,478 

12,864 


Publicly  financed 


Nonfarm 


56,542 

2,604 

1,115 

1,097 

965 

9,109 

4,647 

6,322 

8,367 

3,237 

1,516 

7,073 

10,490 

73,029 

2,935 

3,917 

3,059 

4,130 

4,704 

2,167 

5,051 

5,288 

7,399 

14,040 

10,296 

10,043 

95,740 

4,718 

8,569 

9,010 

13,615 

5,593 

13,050 

6,488 

8,588 

13,251 

5,207 

4,836 

2,815 


Urban 


55,453 

2,604 

1,115 

1,097 

965 

9,109 

4,647 

5,715 

8,185 

3,237 

1,216 

7,073 

10,490 

63,446 

2,935 

3,917 

3,059 

4,130 

4,704 

2,167 

5,051 

5,288 

7,399 

9,942 

7,651 

7,203 

70,117 

3,144 

6,299 

4.333 

9,729 

4,480 

10,692 

4.551 

7,593 

9,588 

3,937 

3,531 

2,240 


Rural 

nonfarm 


1,089 

0 

0 

0 

o- 

0 

0 

607 

182 

0 

300 

0 

0 

9,583 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4.INS 

2,645 

2,840 

25,623 

1.574 

2.270 
4,677 
3,886 
1,113 
2,358 
1.937 

995 

3,663 

1.270 
1,305 

575 
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1942 . . 

January . 

February... 

March . 

April - 


May... 

June.. 

July . 

August— . 

September— 

October . 

November _ 

December . 


1943.. 


January. — 
February.... 

March . 

April - 

May - 

June. - 


July 

August - 

September — 

October _ 

November. _ 

December . 


1944... — 


January. — 
February... 

March. . 

April - 

May. _ 

June _ 


July- 
August — 
September — 

October _ 

November . 

December . 


1945.. 


January— 

February... 

March . 

April _ 

May— 
June— 

July . 

August- 


496,600 

34.500 

51.300 

52.700 

59.700 
60,600 

46.300 

26.700 

27.500 

40.400 
32,200 

30.400 

34.300 

350,100 

45,000 

40.100 

33.100 

26.700 

33.600 
21,800 
24,200 

27.600 

24.300 

28.100 
26,100 

19.500 

169.400 

17.300 

13.500 
18,100 

14.300 

16.500 

17.500 

14.500 
12,800 

11.300 
11,100 
11,600 
10,900 

225.700 
7,400 

8.300 
12,200 
18,200 
16,800 
20,200 
20,000 

17.300 

20,100 


280,838 

21,552 

36,071 

31,970 

33,336 

26,091 

21,998 

16,636 

16,975 

22,479 

22,431 

14,954 

16,345 

209,418 

21,054 

22,578 

18,118 

16,779 

20,682 

14,132 

14,798 

17,430 

14,016 

16,724 

19,100 

14,007 

114,875 

11,016 

9,050 

12,359 

9,592 

10,967 

11,558 

9,830 

8,738 

7,758 

7,469 

8,460 

8,078 

144,052 

4,794 

5,997 

7,336 

11,687 

11,307 

12,352 

13.692 
11,169 

12.693 
16,186 


215,762 

12,948 

15,229 

20,730 

26,364 

34,509 

24,302 

10,064 

10,525 

17,921 

9,769 

15,446 

17,955 

140,682 

23,946 

17,522 

14,982 

9,921 

12,918 

7,668 

9,402 

10,170 

10,284 

11,376 

7,000 

5,493 

54,525 

6,284 

4,450 

5,741 

4,708 

5,533 

5,942 

4,670 

4,062 

3,542 

3,631 

3,140 

2,822 

81,648 

2,606 

2,303 

4,864 

6,513 

5,493 

7,848 

6,308 

6,131 

7,407 

9,614 

11,212 

11,349 


301,193 

27,838 

35,469 

47,718 

42,014 

20,378 

18,729 

20,743 

21,632 

21,513 

18,191 

14,406 

12,562 

183,660 

9,386 

9,789 

14,900 

15,148 

18,943 

17,590 

16,626 

19,625 

16,288 

18,043 

14,367 

12,955 

138,779 

12,195 

11,678 

13,435 

12,824 

14,673 

15,043 

12,392 

11,097 

9,438 

9,721 

9,087 

7,196 

208,118 

7,002 

7,460 

10,615 

12,356 

14,635 

18,312 

16,648 

17,054 

20,100 

25,575 

29,261 

29,100 


184,892 

16,956 

21,599 

28,988 

25,422 

12,363 

11,362 

12,838 

13,397 

13,312 

11,518 

9,144 

7,993 

119,714 

5,870 

6,115 

9,299 

9,868 

12.346 

11,422 

11,086 

13,088 

10,906 

11,840 

9,112 

8,462 

93,173 

8,222 

7,860 

9,020 

8,528 

9,743 

9,973 

8,114 

7,273 

6,228 

6,884 

6,362 

4,966 

132,725 

4,794 

5,157 

7,264 

8,678 

9,879 

10,714 

10.735 

11,025 

12,693 

15,986 

18,049 

17,751 


116.301 

10,882 

13,870 

18,730 

16,592 

8;oi5 

7,367 

7,905 

8,235 

8,201 

6.673 
5,262 
4,569 

63.946 

3.516 

3.674 
5,601 
5,280 
6,597 
6,168 
5,540 
6,537 
5,382 
6,203 
4,955 
4,493 

45,606 

3,973 

3,818 

4,415 

4,296 

4,930 

5,070 

4,278 

3,824 

3,210 

2,837 

2,725 

2.230 


75,393 

2,208 

2,303 

3,351 

3,678 

4,756 

7,598 

5,913 

6,029 

7,407 

9,589 

11,212 

11,349 


195,407 

6,662 

15,831 

4,982 

17,686 

40,222 

27,571 

5.957 

5,868 

18,887 

14.009 

15,994 

21,738 

166,440 

35,614 

30,311 

18,200 

11,552 

14,657 

4,210 

7,574 

7,975 

8,012 

10,057 

11,733 

6,545 

30,621 

5,105 

1,822 

4,665 

1,476 

1,827 

2,457 

2,108 

1.703 
1,862 
1,379 
2.513 

3.704 

17,582 

398 

840 

1,585 

5,844 

2,165 

1,888 

3,352 

246 

0 

259 

355 

650 


95,946 

4,596 

14,472 

2,982 

7,914 

13,728 

10,636 

3,798 

3,578 

9,167 

10,913 

5,810 

8,352 

89,704 

15,184 

16,463 

8,819 

6,911 

8,336 

2,710 

3,712 

4.342 

3.110 

4.884 

9,688 

5,545 

21,702 

2,794 

1,190 

3,339 

1,064 

1,224 

1,585 

1,716 

1,465 

1,530 

585 

2,098 

3,112 


11,327 

0 

840 

72 

3,009 

1,428 

1,638 

2,957 

144 

0 

234 

355 

650 


99,461 

2,066 

1,359 

2,000 

9,772 

26,494 

16,935 

2,159 

2,290 

9.720 

3,096 

10.184 

13,386 

76,736 

20,430 

13.848 

9.381 

4.641 

6.321 

1.500 

3,862 

3,633 

4.902 

5.173 

2,045 

1,000 

8,919 

2,311 

632 

1,326 

412 

603 

872 

392 

238 

332 

794 

415 

592 

6,255 

398 

0 

1,513 

2,835 

737 

250 

395 

102 

0 

25 

0 

0 


l  Estimates  are  based  upon  building  permits  issued  and  Federal  construction 
contracts  awarded.  Data  for  1945  have  been  adjusted  to  allow  for  lapsed 

and  by  1945,  the  estimated  41,200  starts  were 
divided  more  equally— 17,300  under  title  I  and  II; 
23,900  under  title  VI. 

Notwithstanding  that  private  builders  began  to 
curtail  their  operations  late  in  1941,  their  activity 
was  not  seriously  affected  until  the  second  quarter 
of  1942  when  Conservation  Order  L-41  was  issued. 
The  81,100  private  units  started  during  that  quarter 
were  about  25  percent  less  than  during  the  preceding 
3  months  and  almost  60  percent  less  than  during 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  1941.  Private  activity 
continued  to  decline  thereafter,  reaching  a  low  of 
26,000  units  in  the  last  quarter  of  1944. 

Although  the  number  of  privately  financed 


building  permits  and  time  lag  between  issuance  of  permits  and  startof 
construction.  It  is  believed  these  influences  were  negligible  prior  to  1945. 

dwellings  started  dropped  substantially  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1942,  the  total  nonfarm  volume 
actually  increased  (from  138,500  units  in  the  rst 
quarter  to  166,600)  because  public  housing  was  at 
peak.  In  fact,  the  85,500  publicly  financed  units 
started  in  the  second  quarter  of  1942  exceeded  the 
private  volume.  Public  housing  was  fairly  well 
sustained  throughout  1943,  but  it  too  dwindled  in 

1944.  The  low  point  was  reached  in  September 

1945. 

Early  in  1940,  when  the  possibility  of  housing 
shortages  began  to  threaten  the  defense  program, 
Congress  acted  to  utilize  the  organization  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority  to  avert  this 
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danger  by  authorizing  it  to  provide  homes  for 
military  personnel  and  defense  workers  (Pub.  L. 
671,  /6th  Cong.).  As  the  war  housing  program 
?rew  in  magnitude,  other  agencies,  notably  the 
Federal  Works  Agency  which  was  charged  with 
idministration  of  funds  appropriated  under  the 
^anham  Act,  entered  this  field  of  activity.  By 
February  1942,  there  were  16  different  Federal 
igencies  concerned  with  war  housing  construction, 
ind  on  February  24,  1942,  the  National  Housing 
Agency  was  created  by  Executive  order,  in  order  to 
:onsolidate  these  activities.  The  Federal  Public 
iousing  Authority  of  the  National  Housing  Agency 
>ecame  responsible  for  the  construction  of  all 
ederally  financed  nonfarm  housing  except  that 
iuilt  on  military  reservations.  For  various  reasons 


some  projects  were  assigned  for  construction  to 
other  agencies,  but  most  projects  were  constructed 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Federal  Public 
Housing  Authority  or  of  local  housing  authorities. 

Funds  for  publicly  financed  war  housing  were 
authorized  through  six  major  acts  and  by  transfer  of 
funds  authorized  by  the  Congress  from  other 
branches  of  the  Government. 

The  principal  sources  of  these  funds  were  (1)  the 
Lanham  Act,  as  amended  (Pub.  L.  849,  76th  Cong.), 
which  authorized  the  National  Housing  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  provide  war  housing  and  authorized  funds 
to  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose;  (2)  the  tempo¬ 
rary  shelter  acts  (Pub.  L.  No.  9,  No.  73,  and  No. 
353,  76th  Cong.)  which  appropriated  money 
specifically  for  temporary  housing;  (3)  USHA 


Table  16.  Estimated  number  of  new  family  dwelling  units  started  in  nonfarm  areas,  by  source  of  funds  and  by  quarter,  1935-45 i 


Year  and  quarter 


12 


First  auarter _ 

Second  quarter™ 

Third  quarter _ 

Fourth  quarter.. 


13.. 


First  quarter.. 


Number  of  dwelling  units 


Total 

nonfarm 


221,000 

319,000 

336,000 

406,000 

515,000 

602,600 

715.200 

496.600 
138,500 

166.600 
94,600 
96,900 

350,100 

118.200 


Privately 

financed 


Publicly  financed 


Total 


215,705 

304,225 

332,406 

399,294 

458,458 

529,571 

619,460 

301,193 

111,025 

81,121 

63,888 

45,159 

183,660 

34,075 


Perma¬ 

nent 


5,295 

14,775 

3,594 

6,706 

56,542 

73,029 

95.740 

195,407 

27,475 

85,479 

30,712 

51.741 

166,440 

84,125 


5,295 

14,775 

3,594 

6,706 

56,542 

73,029 

86,589 

54,809 

24,654 

16,628 

4,618 

8,909 

7,297 

3,021 


Temporary 
and  de¬ 
mountable 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9,151 

140,598 

2,821 

68,851 

26,094 

42,832 

159,143 

81,104 


Year  and  quarter 


Number  of  dwelling  units 


1943 — continued 
Second  quarter.. 

Third  quarter _ 

Fourth  quarter.. 

1944... _ 

First  Quarter. _ 

Second  quarter.. 
Third  quarter.. 


4uat  tci _ _ 

Fourth  quarter.. 


1945. 


First  quarter _ 

Second  quarter.. 
Third  quarter.. 


Fourth  quarter 


estimates  are  based  upon  building  permits  issued  and  Federal  construction 

atracts  awarded.  Data  for  1945  have  been  adjusted  to  allow  for  lapsed 

efense  Amendment  (Pub.  L.  671,  76th  Cong.) 
hich  authorized  use  of  funds  available  to  the 
mted  States  Housing  Authority  for  war  rental 
)using;  (4)  Defense  Homes  Corporation,  loans 
)tained  from  the  Rh  C  to  build  permanent  housing 
r  use  of  war  personnel  during  the  emergency,  with 
6  intention  of  selling  as  expeditiously  as  possible; 
id  (5)  the  Army-Navy  appropriation  measure 
ub.  L.  781,  76th  Cong.)  which  appropriated  funds 
provide  rental  housing  for  families  of  personnel 
Army  and  Navy  bases. 

At  the  close  of  1944,  $2,340,712,028  had  been 
mmitted  or  allotted  for  war  housing  from  the 
tal  public  funds  ($2,355,348,894)  made  available, 
iving  $14,636,866  to  carry  on  the  program. 

On  April  25,  1945,  and  prior  to  the  termination  of 

746862° — 48 - 3 


Total 

nonfarm 

Privately 

financed 

Publicly  financed 

Total 

Perma¬ 

nent 

Temporary 
ana  de¬ 
mountable 

82,100 

76,100 

73,700 

51,681 

52,539 

45,365 

30,419 

23,561 

28,335 

936 

1,400 

1,940 

29,483 

22,161 

26,395 

169,400 

48,900 

48,300 

38.600 

33.600 

138,779 

37,308 

42,540 

32,927 

26,004 

30,621 

11,592 

5,760 

5,673 

7,596 

3,108 

732 

1,050 

1,166 

160 

27,513 

10,860 

4,710 

4,507 

7,436 

225,700 

27,900 

55.200 
57,400 

85.200 

208,118 

25,077 

45,303 

53,802 

83,936 

17,582 

2,823 

9,897 

3,598 

1,264 

1,241 

440 

319 

482 

16,341 

2,383 

9,578 

3,116 

1,264 

building  permits  and  time  lag  between  issuance  of  permits  and  start  of 
construction.  It  is  believed  these  influences  were  negligible  prior  to  1945. 

hostilities,  the  Congress  appropriated  $84,373,000 
for  war  housing  to  be  constructed  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  title  I  of  the  Lanham  Act.  However, 
the  suspension  of  war  housing  projects  after  VJ-day 
affected  savings  totaling  $77,727,000. 

Title  V  was  added  to  the  Lanham  Act  by  Public 
Law  87,  approved  June  23,  1945.  This  law  author¬ 
ized  the  Federal  Works  Administrator  to  provide 
housing  for  distressed  families  of  servicemen  and 
for  veterans  and  their  families  who  were  affected  by 
evictions  or  other  unusual  hardships  in  those  areas 
where  their  needs  could  not  be  met  through  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  existing  housing  supply.  Title  I  funds 
were  made  available  for  title  V  purposes. 

Additional  funds  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  title  V  of  the  Lanham  Act  were  provided  by 
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Congress  in  December  1945  through  two  measures; 
the  Mead-Lanham  resolution,  Public  Law  292, 
which  authorized  appropriations  of  $160,000,000, 
and  the  first  deficiency  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1946  (Public  Law  269),  which  appropriated 
$191,900,000  for  veterans  housing. 

No  new  permanent  housing  could  be  constructed 
under  title  V  as  amended.  Temporary  housing  only 
could  be  provided  by  moving  existing  temporary 
housing  from  areas  where  the  war  need  had  passed 
to  areas  where  such  housing  was  needed  for  veterans, 
or  by  converting  surplus  Federal  structures  or  facili¬ 
ties  into  temporary  housing  for  veterans.  Stimu- 
lated  by  the  initiation  of  this  program,  the  monthly 
volume  of  publicly  financed  dwellings  started,  began 
to  recover  slightly  in  the  closing  months  of  1945. 

From  a  peak  of  59,600  in  1941,  the  monthly 
average  of  total  nonfarm  starts  dropped  to  41,400 
in  1942  and  to  29,200  in  1943,  reaching  a  low  of 
14  100  in  1944.  By  1944  the  war  housing  program 
for  in-migrant  war  workers  (H-l  housing)  had 
passed  its  peak.  To  meet  general  civilian  needs 
and  to  establish  the  pattern  for  the  expected  transi¬ 
tion  period,  the  National  Housing  Agency  initiated 
two  new  programs:  H-2  housing,  which  permitted 
construction  of  dwelling  units  of  up  to  $8,000  valu¬ 
ation  under  certain  conditions  of  community  hard¬ 
ship;  and  the  H-3  program,  which  was  designed  to 
relieve  individual  hardship  cases. 


The  H-2  program,  however,  was  brought  up 
short  at  the  start  of  1945  by  further  demands  of 
war.  After  the  German  counter  attack  in  December 
1944,  the  Area  Production  Urgency  Committees  of 
the  War  Production  Board  turned  down  most 
applications  to  start  H-2  housing.  It  was  feared 
that  the  Nation  did  not  have  the  manpower  to 
build  houses  and  also  to  keep  war  production  going 
at  top  speed.  H-3  housing  went  forward  under 
blanket  authorization  granted  by  most  APUC  s, 
up  to  $10,000  construction  cost. 

With  the  defeat  of  Germany  in  May  1945  the 
tempo  of  housing  activity  under  the  H-2  and  H-3 
programs  was  stepped  up,  and  the  number  of  ^non- 
farm  dwelling  units  started  advanced  from  27,900 
in  the  first  quarter  to  55,200  in  the  second  quarter 
of  1945-  These  transitional  programs  also  paved 
the  way  in  the  period  immediately  following  Japan’s 
surrender;  third  quarter  starts  were  sustained  at 

about  the  same  level  (57,400). 

The  lifting  of  all  wartime  controls  in  October 
resulted  in  an  unprecedented  increase  in  home 
building,  almost  all  of  which  was  privately  financed. 
Contrary  to  the  usual  seasonal  slump  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months,  the  total  number  of  nonfarm 
dwelling  units  started  reached  85,200  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  an  increase  of  48  percent  over  the  preceding 
3  months. 


Trends  in  Private  Building  Construction  Costs 


The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  does  not  compile 
a  comprehensive  index  of  construction  costs.  It 
makes  a  composite  index  of  average  hourly  earnings 
on  private  building  construction  and  of  wholesale 
construction  material  prices,  which,  while  incom¬ 
plete,  gives  an  approximation  of  changes  in  con¬ 
struction  costs.  The  composite  index  measures  only 
reported  changes  in  labor  and  material  costs  and 
does  not  reflect  construction  cost  changes  resu  ting 
from  variations  in  the  efficiency  of  labor  and  man¬ 
agement,  in  competitive  markets,  in  overhead  costs 
nor  does  it  reflect  the  payment  of  black-market 

Pr  Further  indications  of  fluctuations  in  construction 
costs  (of  residential  building  only)  may  be  obtained 
from  two  other  series,  one  showing  the  average  per¬ 
mit  valuation  of  all  types  of  family  dwellings  in  25/ 


cities,  and  the  other  showing  the  average  “estimated 
construction  cost”  for  private  single-family  dwelling 
units  in  nonfarm  areas. 

The  permit  valuation  figure  is  simply  an  average 
of  the  estimated  construction  cost  data  recorded  on 
the  building-permit  reports  received  by  the  Bureau 
together  with  the  value  of  the  Federal  construction 
contracts  awarded  in  the  257  cities. 

For  a  number  of  reasons  the  estimates  of  con 
struction  costs  which  are  given  by  builders  whei 
applying  for  building  permits  generally  understate 
actual  costs.  The  results  of  a  prewar  study  mad 
by  the  Bureau  indicate  that  actual  costs  (i.e.,  cos 
of  labor,  material,  and  the  builder’s  overhead  an- 
profit  chargeable  directly  to  the  constructs 
project,  but  excluding  cost  of  land  and  site  improve 
ments)  averaged  15.5  percent  more  than  the  vali 
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ations  entered  on  permit  records.  More  recent 
surveys  revealed  that  in  the  period  September- 
December  1945  the  understatement  of  permit  valu¬ 
ations  was  around  25  percent.  Consequently,  to 
obtain  the  “average  estimated  construction  cost’’ 
series,  the  valuation  figures  recorded  on  the  building 
permit  reports  for  years  prior  to  1941  were  increased 
by  15.5  percent.  From  1941  on  the  percentage 
added  to  the  permit  valuation  was  gradually  in¬ 
creased,  on  practically  a  straight-line  basis,  until  it 
reached  25  percent  in  September  1945. 

In  interpreting  both  of  these  series  of  averages, 
it  should  be  noted  that  they  do  not  represent  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  the  cost  of  building  identical  units  of 
housing,  but  show  fluctuations  only  in  the  estimated 
construction  costs  of  all  those  units  for  which 
permits  were  issued. 

Composite  Index 

Construction  costs  for  privately  financed  build¬ 
ings,  as  measured  by  the  composite  index  of  average 
hourly  earnings  and  wholesale  prices  of  building 
materials,  rose  40  percent  between  1934  and  1943. 
After  remaining  on  a  comparatively  even  keel 
during  the  3-year  period  1934-36,  sharp  rises  in  1937 
in  both  labor  and  material  charges  resulted  in  a 
10-percent  increase  in  costs.  Although  union  wage 
rates,  which  had  gradually  increased  after  1934, 
rose  9  percent  between  1937  and  1938,  average 
hourly  earnings  remained  virtually  unchanged. 
This  was  caused  primarily  by  a  decline  of  almost 

Table  17. — Indexes  of  construction  costs  and  expenditures  for 
new  private  building,  1934~45 


Index  numbers  (average  1935-39=  100) 


Year 

Union 
hourly 
wage  rates 
in  build¬ 
ing  trades 

Average 
hourly 
earnings 
on  private 
building 

Wholesale 
prices  of 
building 
materials 

Composite 
of  earn¬ 
ings  and 
prices1 

Expenditures  for  new 
private  building 

Total 

Resi¬ 

dential 

Nonresi¬ 

dential 

1934. _ 

88.8 

90.8 

96.2 

94.1 

38.4 

26.6 

59.5 

1935 _ 

89.8 

93.0 

95.2 

94.4 

53.6 

48.9 

61.8 

1936 _ 

93.1 

94.1 

96.8 

95.8 

86.8 

83.2 

93.2 

1937 _ 

99.5 

103.1 

106.2 

105.0 

115.9 

101.0 

142.4 

1938 . 

108.4 

103.7 

100.8 

101.9 

107.2 

111.2 

100.0 

1939 _ 

109.1 

106.4 

101.0 

103.1 

136.6 

155.6 

102.7 

1940 _ 

110.8 

109.4 

105.8 

107.2 

159.4 

173.3 

134.5 

1941 _ 

114.9 

115.3 

115.2 

115.2 

200.3 

203.5 

194.5 

1942 _ 

122.0 

131.1 

123.0 

126.1 

91.9 

96.8 

83.1 

1943 _ 

123.0 

142.9 

124.3 

131.5 

41.5 

47.8 

30.4 

1944 _ 

123.9 

150.6 

128.9 

137.3 

41.7 

39.4 

45.8 

1945 _ 

126.5 

157.4 

131.5 

141.5 

79.3 

49.3 

132.7 

1  Based  on  average  hourly  earnings  in  private  building  construction  and 
wholesale  prices  of  building  materials.  In  1939  labor  constituted  38.6  per¬ 
cent  and  material  61.4  percent  of  the  composite  average.  Changes  in  con¬ 
struction  costs  resulting  from  variations  in  the  efficiency  of  labor  and 
management,  in  competitive  markets,  and  in  overhead  costs  are  not  reflected 
in  this  index. 


one-third  in  the  volume  of  private  nonresidential 
building  on  which  higher  wage  rates  generally  pre¬ 
vail.  Furthermore,  as  a  result  of  a  5-percent  de¬ 
crease  in  material  prices  in  1938  the  composite  index 
was  3  percent  lower  than  in  1937. 

Increases  in  both  basic  wage  rates  and  the  relative 
amount  of  overtime  worked  at  premium  rates,  in 
addition  to  rising  material  prices,  notably  for 
lumber,  resulted  in  an  increase  of  24  percent  in 
construction  costs  between  1938  and  1942.  Brisk 
competition  for  construction  workers  from  publicly 
financed  war  construction  projects,  coupled  with 
the  demands  from  war  industries  and  the  military 
services,  caused  virtually  all  private  builders  to  pay 
wages  and  overtime  penalties  equivalent  to  those 
required  under  union  agreements.  Some  measure 
of  the  extent  to  which  increased  overtime  and  the 


Table  18.—  Average  hourly  and,  weekly  earnings  and  weekly 
hours  worked  on  private  building  construction,  and  index 
numbers,  1934~45 


Year 

Average 

Index  (average  1935-39=  100) 

Hourly 

earnings 

Hours 
worked 
per  week 

Weekly 

earnings 

Hourly 

earnings 

Hours 
worked 
per  week 

Weekly 

earnings 

1934 . 

$0,795 

28.9 

$22.97 

90.8 

89.8 

81  3 

1935 . 

.815 

30.1 

24.51 

93.0 

93.5 

86  8 

1936 _ 

.824 

32.8 

27.01 

94.1 

101.9 

95  6 

1937 . 

.903 

33.4 

30.14 

103.1 

103.7 

106  7 

1938.. 

.908 

32.1 

29.19 

103.7 

99.7 

103  3 

1939 . . 

.932 

32.6 

30.39 

106.4 

101.2 

107  6 

1940 . 

.958 

33.1 

31.70 

109.4 

102.8 

112.2 

1941 . _ 

1.010 

34.8 

35.14 

115.3 

108.1 

124  4 

1942 . 

1.148 

36.4 

41.80 

131.1 

113.0 

148  0 

1943 . 

1.252 

38.4 

48.13 

142.9 

119.3 

170  4 

1944 . 

1.319 

39.6 

52.19 

150.6 

123.0 

184.7 

1945 . . 

1.379 

39.0 

53.73 

157.4 

121.1 

190.2 

shift  to  the  equivalent  of  basic  union  wage  rates 
affected  building  costs  between  1940  and  1942  may 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  10-percent  increase  in 
union  wage  rates  with  the  20-percent  rise  in  average 
hourly  earnings. 

The  composite  index  rose  7  percent  between  1940 
and  1941  and  over  9  percent  between  1941  and  1942. 
In  both  1943  and  1944,  however,  the  annual  rate  of 
increase  was  down  to  4  percent,  partly  because  wage 
and  price  controls  were  put  into  effect  less  than  a 
year  after  the  war  started.  In  1945  the  index  was 
only  3  percent  higher  than  in  1944,  owing  in  part  to 
reductions  in  overtime  work  and  retention  of  wage 
and  price  controls  after  VJ-day. 

The  wholesale  prices  of  building  materials  rose 
far  less  in  World  War  II  than  during  World  War  I. 
Comparable  figures  show  a  92-percent  rise  in  whole¬ 
sale  prices  of  building  materials  from  July  1914  to 
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Year  and  month 


1940:  January . 

April . 

July - 

October . 

1941:  January.... 

April . 

July — . 

October . 


All  types 
of 

building 

work 

General 

building 

All 

types 

Plumbing, 
heating, 
air  con¬ 
ditioning 

Painting, 

paper¬ 

hanging, 

decorating 

Electrical 

wiring 

Masonry 

work 

Plastering, 

lathing, 

stucco 

work 

Carpen¬ 

tering 

Roofing 

and 

sheet- 

metal 

Excavat¬ 
ing,  grad¬ 
ing,  foun¬ 
dation 

All  other 
types 

Average  hou 

irly  earnings 

sn  060 

SO.880 

$1,037 

$1,191 

1942:  January.. 

April - 

July _ 

October... 
1943:  January.. 

April . 

July - 

October- 


1944:  January— 

April— . 

July - 

October- 
1945:  January.. 


April - 

July . 

October . 


1940:  January.. 

April _ 

July - 

October- 
1941:  January. . 

April - 

July - 


October . 


1942:  January - 

April . 

July - 

October . 

1943:  January .. 


April — . 

July . 

October . 


1944:  January.. 

April - 

July- 


October . 

1945:  January - 

ApriL . 

July. . . 

October . 


1940:  January.. 

ApriL . 

July . 

October ... 
January.. 

April _ 

July - 

October- 


1941: 


1942:  January - 

ApriL . 

July_ 


October . 

1943:  January . 

ApriL . 


July- 
October.. 


1944:  January - 

April _ 

July - 

October . 

1945:  January . 

April — . 

July. . 

October . 


$0,971 

.958 

.947 

.957 

.986 

.989 

1.000 

1.023 

1.090 

1.105 

1.157 

1.198 

1.240 

1.235 

1.231 

1.273 

1.295 

1.297 

1.302 

1.343 

1.364 

1.361 

1.387 

1.392 


$0,923 

.919 

.906 

.924 

.946 

.950 

.949 

.980 

1.056 

1.047 

1.117 

1.145 

1.185 

1.182 

1.194 

1.238 

1.244 

1.239 
1.247 
1.285 
1.310 
1.304 
1.321 
1.327 


30.8 

31.8 

33.6 

35.4 

32.6 

34.4 

35.4 

35.7 

34.2 

35.4 

37.5 

37.9 

37.1 

38.1 
39.0 

39.7 

38.5 

38.7 

40.6 

40.7 

38.8 
40.0 

40.1 
38.7 


$29.90 

30.44 

31.84 

32.92 

32.18 
34.01 
35.38 
36.50 

37.27 

39.10 

43.22 

45.36 

46.03 

47.00 

47.97 
50.54 

49.83 

50.18 
52.81 
54.62 

52.98 
54.42 
55.57 
53.87 


$1,036 

1.023 

1.006 

.998 

1.025 

1.027 

1.048 

1.062 

1.118 

1.156 

1.191 

1.236 

1.276 

1.273 

1.255 

1.296 

1.330 

1.337 

1.343 

1.385 

1.401 

1.401 

1.432 

1.443 


30.6 
31.8 

33.7 

36.2 

32.7 

34.2 

34.8 
34.7 

33.0 

34.6 

37.4 

36.9 

36.5 

38.1 

38.2 
39.0 

38.2 

38.1 

40.5 

40.3 

38.2 

39.3 
39.0 

37.6 


$28.26 

29.22 
30.53 
33.43 
30.10 
32.52 
33.03 
33.98 

34.86 

36.27 

41.73 

42.30 

43.20 
45.00 
45.64 

48.23 

47.48 

47.21 

50.48 
51.71 
50.05 

51.21 
51.50 
49.84 


30.6 
31.3 

33.2 
34.8 

32.6 

34.6 
36.0 

36.7 

35.3 

36.1 

37.7 
38.6 

38.6 
38.0 

39.5 

40.2 

38.7 
39.0 

40.6 
41.0 

39.2 

40.4 

40.8 

39.6 


$31.70 

32.07 

33.42 

34.70 

33.42 

35.52 

37.69 
38.97 

39.41 

41.70 
44.87 

47.68 
48.00 
48.45 
49.54 
52.18 

51.49 

52.09 

54.58 

56.76 

55.24 

56.68 
58.44 
57.11 


$0,968 

.954 

.948 

.943 

.955 

.983 

1.003 

1.015 

1.061 

1.102 

1.139 

1.174 

1.218 

1.225 

1.212 

1.249 

1.292 

1.289 

1.308 

1.348 

1.356 

1.360 

1.383 

1.417 


33.2 

32.7 

34.4 
36.9 

35.8 

35.7 

37.5 

38.8 

38.2 

37.9 

39.6 

40.4 

39.8 

39.2 

39.9 

41.3 

40.6 

39.8 

41.5 

41.9 

41.4 
41.0 

41.7 
41.2 


$32.11 

31.20 

32.56 
34.82 
34.16 
35.03 
37.64 
39.38 

40.56 
41.77 
45.07 
47.45 
48.27 
48.02 

48.32 
51.59 

52.52 

51.34 

54.32 
56.55 
56.12 
55.74 
57.61 
58.40 


$1,006 

1.006 

1.018 

1.038 

1.062 

1.041 

1.071 

1.103 

1.131 

1.163 

1.192 

1.232 

1.277 

1.277 

1.286 

1.318 

1.326 

1.326 

1.376 

1.404 

1.398 

1.392 

1.474 

1.477 


1.225 

1.180 

1.213 

1.184 

1.188 

1.218 

1.245 

1.308 

1.377 

1.400 

1.490 

1.538 

1.524 

1.482 

1.506 

1.499 

1.511 

1.503 

1.547 

1.562 

1.565 

1.543 

1.581 


.963 

1.011 

.972 

1.012 

1.033 

1.070 

1.059 

1.110 

1.100 

1.111 

1.131 

1.168 

1.188 

1.250 

1.264 

1.290 

1.361 

1.322 

1.322 

1.357 

1.359 

1.449 

1.403 


1.283 

1.285 

1.263 

1.287 

1.183 

1.238 

1.235 

1.246 

1.301 

1.326 

1.285 

1.349 

1.388 

1.380 

1.362 

1.477 

1.459 

1.469 

1.537 

1.519 

1.494 

1.535 

1.537 


Average  hours  worked  per  week 


29.6 

32.9 
33.2 

33.9 

29.7 

34.4 

35.1 

35.9 

32.1 

35.4 

36.1 

36.6 

34.2 
37.1 

38.5 

39.7 

37.0 

38.9 

39.9 
39.4 

37.9 

40.7 

40.8 
39.0 


32.9 

32.9 

35.6 
36.0 

36.5 

36.8 
38.0 
39.0 

39.8 

40.5 
41.0 

42.4 

42.7 

40.8 

40.8 

42.5 

41.5 

41.1 
43.0 

42.3 
42.7 

42.5 

44.1 

40.3 


24.2 

28.3 

32.5 

32.4 

25.3 

32.2 

32.6 

32.4 

27.0 

30.8 

32.5 

35.8 

31.6 

31.5 

35.6 

37.6 

30.2 

31.4 

36.5 
37.1 

29.4 

37.5 
39.4 

38.3 


27.1 

28.2 
29.2 
31.0 

27.5 

28.9 

30.9 

30.6 

28.4 

29.2 

30.7 

30.3 

29.5 

31.5 

33.1 

33.8 

31.0 

34.0 

36.1 

37.1 
33.7 
35.0 
35.0 

36.5 


Average  weekly  earnings3 


$29.84 

33.05 

33.83 

35.21 

31.49 

35.86 

37.59 

39.59 

36.27 

31.17 

43.07 

45.12 

43.63 

47.33 

49.48 

51.96 

49.06 

51.65 

54.92 
55.32 

52.93 
56.68 
60.16 
57.57 


$38.87 

40.37 

40.75 

43.64 
43.18 

43.76 
46.31 
48.62 

52.02 

55.81 

57.38 
63.16 

65.65 
62.12 

60.45 
63.94 

62.24 

62.04 

64.58 

65.46 

66.69 
66.48 
68.01 

63.70 


$23.99 

27.43 

32.89 

31.46 

25.66 

33.24 

34.87 
34.32 

30.03 

33.87 
36.15 

40.51 

36.96 
37.36 

44.51 
47.50 

38.97 
42.70 
48.31 
49.06 
39.84 
50.91 
57.01 
53.73 


$36.19 

36.16 

37.53 

39.19 

35.36 

34.11 

38.23 
37.74 

35.34 

38.05 

40.71 
38.89 
39.77 

43.71 

45.69 
46.04 

45.72 
49.63 
53.08 
57.01 

51.24 
52.33 

53.69 
56.04 


.949 

.924 

.930 

.974 

.950 

.974 

.998 

1  037 
1.071 
1.069 
1.102 

1.165 

1.166 
1.186 
1.228 

1.269 

1.266 

1.278 

1.326 

1.327 
1.359 
1.390 
1.403 


28.7 
32.9 

34.7 

35.3 

31.2 

35.2 

37.4 

36.2 

34.1 

33.8 

37.9 

37.5 

36.5 

38.4 

40.5 
39.8 

38.0 

39.5 
41.0 

40.6 

38.3 

40.2 

40.7 

40.4 


$27.59 

31.27 

32.06 

32.81 

30.40 

33.39 

36.40 
36.14 

35.35 

36.74 
40.50 
41.33 
42.57 

44.75 
48.08 
48.85 

48.22 

48.43 

52.35 
53.77 
50.87 

54.60 

56.60 
56.68 


.901 

.878 

.853 

.910 

.946 

.938 

.940 

1.005 

1.027 

1.078 

1.116 

1.156 

1.166 

1.135 

1.189 

1.240 

1.278 

1.273 

1.322 

1.342 

1.340 

1.380 

1.356 


28.6 

29.9 
33.0 

34.2 

30.3 

33.7 

35.4 

35.7 

32.7 
34.0 

36.5 

36.9 
34.0 

35.4 

38.8 

39.4 

36.8 

36.1 
39.7 
41.0 

35.6 
39.3 

39. 1 
3l0 


$25.14 

26.96 
28.98 

29.19 
27.60 
31.91 
33.23 
33.58 

32.86 

34.97 
39.33 
41.16 

39.30 

41.30 
44.02 
46.90 

45.66 

46.11 

50.52 

54.20 
47.74 
52.71 

53.98 
51.50 


.928 

.815 

.790 

.820 

.832 

.833 

.831 

.876 

.890 

.955 

1.029 

1.076 

1.048 

1.100 

1.132 

1.179 

1.181 

1.175 

1.243 

1.220 

1.229 

1.312 

1.332 


26.2 

28.3 

32.7 

34.1 

29.1 

34.2 

34.9 

34.6 

30.7 

32.9 
36.0 

33.9 

33.3 

33.9 

36.6 
37.0 

33.2 
37.0 

39.2 

38.3 
35  7 

38.9 

39.7 
39.6 


$27.21 

26.30 

36.68 
26.90 

23.86 
28.42 
29.05 
28.77 

26.90 

29.26 

34.87 
34.87 
35.84 
35.50 
40.22 
41.92 

39.15 

43.69 
46.02 
47.56 
43.60 
47.80 
52.03 
52.71 


1.139 

1.126 

1.128 

1.153 

1.155 

1.185 

1.208 

1.245 

1.289 

1.333 

1.340 

1.297 

1.303 

1.291 

1.388 

1.392 

1.388 

1.406 

1.410 

1.428 

1.456 

1.470 

1.506 


30.3 

30.6 

31.6 

32.6 
32.5 

34.4 

35.4 
36.8 

35.1 

36.7 

38.3 

40.5 

39.4 

42.4 

43.7 

41.8 

41.9 

42.7 

43.8 

43.1 

40.8 

40.9 

40.4 
40.0 


$36.10 

34.86 

35.59 

36.76 
37.53 

39.72 
41.98 

44.49 

43.73 
47.29 
51.07 
54.33 
51.02 
55.28 

56.49 
58.08 

58.38 
59.26 
61.51 

60.76 
58.31 

59.50 

59.39 
60.21 


>  Includes  all  firms  reporting  during  the  months  shown,  but  necess  y 
identical  establishments.  Data  cover  all  workers  carried  on  the  c™smic 
tion-site  payroll-skilled,  semiskilled,  and  unskilled;  superintendents,  time 


clerks,  etc. 

2  Hourly  earnings  when  multiplied  by  weekly 
equal  weekly  earnings  because  of  rounding. 


hours  of  work  may  not  exactly 
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Table  20 .—Average  hourly  and  weekly  earnings  and  weekly  hours  worked  on  Federal  construction  Projects  1 

by  type  of  project,  1935-45 


and  index  numbers, 


Year 


1935  . 

1936  . 

1937  . 

1938  . 

1939  . 

1940  . 

1941 ...  . 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945  . 


1935 . . 

1936.. . 

1937 . 

1938.. . 

1939  . . 

1940  . 

1941  . 

1942  . 

1943  _ 

1944  . 

1945  . . __ 


1935.. ... 

1936  . 

1937  . 

1938  . 

1939  . 

1940  . 

1941  . 

1942 

1943.. 


1944 . 

1945 — 


1935.. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938 

1939 

1940.. 
1941 


88: 

1944.. 

1945.. . 


Annual  average2 

Index  number 
(Average  1935-39=  100) 

Hourly 

earnings 

Hours 
worked 
per  week 

Weekly 

earnings3 

Hourly 

earnings 

Hours 
worked 
per  week 

Weekly 

earnings3 

AU  projects 

22.3 

$14.76 

91.2 

81.7 

74.2 

26.3 

18.74 

98.2 

96.3 

94.2 

.729 

29.1 

21.20 

100.6 

106.6 

106.6 

.725 

30.1 

21.83 

99.9 

110.3 

109.8 

28.8 

22.94 

109.9 

105.5 

115.3 

.835 

31.6 

26.38 

115.2 

115.8 

132.6 

37.0 

34.90 

130.1 

135.5 

175.5 

39.1 

42.13 

148.7 

143.2 

211.8 

1.154 

38.8 

44.76 

159.2 

142.1 

225.0 

1.211 

38.5 

46.65 

167.0 

141.0 

234.5 

39.0 

50.67 

179.4 

142.9 

254.8 

Residential  building 

0.646 

26.9 

17.38 

71.5 

95.1 

67.6 

.785 

28.4 

22.29 

86.7 

100.4 

86.7 

.983 

29.2 

28.69 

108.6 

103.2 

111.6 

1.071 

28.0 

29.98 

118.6 

98.9 

116.7 

1.034 

29.2 

30.18 

114.4 

103.2 

117.4 

.969 

28.8 

27.90 

107.2 

101.8 

108.6 

1.000 

30.9 

30.89 

110.6 

109.2 

120.2 

1.131 

34.4 

38.92 

125.1 

121.6 

151.4 

1.276 

35.0 

44.65 

141.2 

123.7 

173.7 

1.356 

35.7 

48.36 

150.0 

126.1 

188.2 

1.452 

36.3 

52.70 

160.8 

128.3 

205.0 

Nonresidential  building 

0.872 

20.5 

17.88 

97.0 

88.7 

86.0 

.834 

22.8 

19.01 

92.8 

98.7 

91.4 

.915 

23.7 

21.69 

101.8 

102.6 

104.3 

.927 

24.6 

22.81 

103.1 

106.5 

109.7 

.951 

23.7 

22.55 

105.8 

102.6 

108.5 

.947 

29.8 

28.23 

105.3 

129.0 

135.8 

.998 

38.6 

38.52 

111.0 

167.1 

185.3 

1.135 

39.5 

44.82 

126.3 

171.0 

215.6 

1.196 

39.2 

46.89 

133.0 

169.7 

225.5 

1.257 

38.4 

48.29 

139.8 

166.2 

232.3 

1.343 

39.3 

52.79 

149.4 

170.1 

253.9 

Streets  and  roads 

0.535 

18.7 

10.00 

93.0 

67.8 

62.6 

.557 

26.9 

14.99 

96.9 

97.5 

93.8 

.566 

30.2 

17.09 

98.4 

109.4 

106.9 

.584 

31.1 

18.16 

101.6 

112.7 

113.6 

.630 

31.2 

19.66 

109.6 

113.0 

123.0 

.663 

32.2 

21.36 

115.3 

116.7 

133.7 

.682 

34.3 

23.39 

118.6 

124.3 

146.4 

.863 

36.5 

31.51 

150.1 

132.2 

197.2 

1.009 

38.1 

38.45 

175.5 

138.0 

240.6 

1.082 

38.6 

41.78 

188.2 

139.9 

261.5 

1.162 

36.8 

42.76 

202.1 

133.3 

267.8 

Annual  average2 


Hourly 


$0,678 

.724 

.768 

.824 

.874 

.898 

.911 

.951 

1.031 

1.175 

1.263 


0.645 

.669 

.672 

.668 

.667 

.719 

.765 

.900 

.964 

1.032 

1.088 


0.744 

.755 

.820 

.807 

.785 

.950 

.892 

.933 

1.017 

1.070 

1.129 


Hours 
worked 
per  week 


Weekly 

earnings3 


Index  number 
(Average  1935-39=  100) 


Hourly 

earnings 


Hours 
worked 
per  week 


Reclamation 


34.4 

34.3 
35.8 

36.5 
36.0 

37.2 

40.4 

43.6 
43.1 

43.3 

41.6 


$23.31 

24.85 

27.50 

30.07 

31.45 
33.42 
36.81 

41.45 

44.45 
50.88 
52.52 


87.7 

93.7 
99.4 

106.6 

113.1 

116.1 
117.9 
123.0 

133.3 
152.0 

163.4 


97.2 

96.9 

101.1 

103.1 

101.7 

105.1 

114.1 

123.2 

121.8 

122.3 
117.5 


River,  harbor,  and  flood  control 


29.7 
35.4 

37.3 

36.9 

37.9 

37.7 

38.1 

40.8 
44.0 

43.4 

42.1 


19.16 

23.70 
25.08 
24.66 
25.29 
27.10 
29.13 

36.71 
42.43 
44.73 
45.81 


97.0 

100.6 

101.1 

100.5 

100.3 
108.1 
115.0 

135.3 
145.0 
155.2 

163.6 


83.9 

100.0 

105.4 

104.2 
107.1 

106.5 

107.6 

115.3 

124.3 

122.6 
118.9 


Water  and  sewerage 


21.8 

25.3 

27.1 

27.3 
28.5 

29.8 

35.8 
34.7 

33.1 

34.2 
34.7 


16.22 

19.09 

22.22 

22.03 

22.37 

28.32 

31.93 

32.36 

33.66 

36.54 

39.19 


95.1 

96.5 

104.9 

103.2 

100.4 

121.5 

114.1 

119.3 

130.1 
136.8 

144.4 


83.8 

97.3 

104.2 
105.0 

109.6 

114.6 

137.7 

133.5 

127.3 

131.5 

133.5 


Miscellaneous  projects 


Weekly 

earnings3 


84.9 

90.6 

100.2 

109.6 

114.6 

121.8 

134.1 

151.1 
162.0 
185.4 
191.3 


81.3 

100.5 

106.4 

104.6 

107.3 

114.9 

123.5 

155.7 

179.9 

189.7 

194.4 


79.5 

93.6 
109.0 
108.0 
109.7 
138.9 

156.6 

158.7 

165.1 

179.2 
192.1 


1  Includes  the  following  programs:  (1)  Programs  from  regular  Federal 
appropriations,  (2)  Public  Works  Administration,  (3)  United  States  Hous¬ 
ing  Authority,  (4)  Defense  Plant  Corporation,  (5)  War  Public  Works 
(Lanham  Act  projects),  (6)  Rural  Electrification  Administration  (loans). 
3  Computed  by  dividing  reported  annual  pay  rolls  and  number  of  man-hours 
worked  during  the  year  by  52.  This  method  is  used  primarily  because  hours 
and  earnings  on  Federal  construction  projects  are  reported  by  accounting 
months,  rather  than  by  calendar  months.  Thus  all  contractors  do  not 
report  for  uniform  pay  periods  during  any  given  month;  some  may  include 


data  for  4  weeks  and  others  for  5.  In  addition,  averages  in  a  given 
month  are  affected  substantially  by  shifts  in  the  geographic  distribution  of 
projects  under  way.  especially  when  the  number  of  projects  in  a  category  is 
small.  Consequently,  average  hours  and  earnings  cannot  be  computed 
accurately  on  a  current  weekly  basis.  Most  of  the  bias  resulting  from  both 
the  reporting  procedures  and  the  project  location,  however,  is  removed  when 
data  for  the  year  as  a  whole  are  used  to  obtain  averages. 

3  Hourly  earnings  when  multiplied  by  weekly  hours  of  work  may  not 
exactly  equal  weekly  earnings  because  of  rounding. 


November  1918  against  a  31-percent  increase  be¬ 
tween  August  1939  and  August  1945.  The  effective- 
less  of  price  control  during  World  War  II  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that,  although  average  prices 
or  all  building  material  rose  23  percent  from  August 
1939  to  March  1942,  the  rise  in  prices  from  March 
1942  to  the  end  of  hostilities  under  operation  of  the 


General  Maximum  Price  Regulation12  was  only 
7  percent. 


32  See  Monthly  Labor  Review,  March  1944  (p.  640):  Market  Prices  of 
Building  Materials  in  Two  Wars.  The  General  Maximum  Price  Regulation 
was  issued  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  on  April  28.  1942.  and 
provided  that,  with  certain  exceptions,  manufacturers’,  wholesalers’,  and 
retailers'  prices  were  to  go  no  higher  than  the  highest  price  which  the 
respective  commodities  brought  in  March  1942. 
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CONSTRUCTION  IN  WAR  YEARS  1942  45 
Table  21  .—Average  union  hourly  wage  rates  in  selected  building  trades,  1984~4Sl 

Average  hourly  rate* 


Trade 


All  trades’ . . - . 

AU  journeymen’ — . 

Bricklayer . . . 

Carpenter . . 

Cement  finisher . . - . 

Electrical  (inside  wire  man).. . 

Lather - - 

Painter . . 

Plasterer . - . 

Plumber  and  gas  fitter . 

Roofer  (composition) . 

Sheet-metal  worker..  . 

Steam  and  sprinkler  fitter . 

Structural-iron  worker4 . 

Tile  layer. . . - . 

All  helpers  and  laborers’ . . 

Building  laborer.  . . . 

Bricklayer's  tender  (hod  carrier) — 

Plasterer's  laborer . . — . 

Steam  and  sprinkler  fitter  s  helper.. 


1945 

$1,512 


1.615 

1.814 

1.539 

1.546 

1.754 

1.729 

1.553 

1.737 

1.747 

1.465 

1.619 

1.709 

1.715 

1.593 

.997 

.933 

1.086 

1.197 

1.084 


1944 


$1,480 


1943 


1942 


$1,414 


1.590 

1.814 

1.532 

1.531 

1.707 

1.660 

1.534 

1.707 

1.661 

1.440 

1.599 

1.642 

1.684 

1.534 

.939 

.875 

1.033 

1.114 

1.262 


1.563 

1.788 

1.495 

1.523 

1.671 

1.689 

1.519 

1.749 

1.649 
1.403 
1.570 
1.643 

1.650 
1.511 

.876 

.826 

.984 

1.075 

1.204 


$1,405 


*  R-es  for  4943-45  are  actuai 

quotations  was  heavily  weighted  by  quotations  from  larger 

cities  However,  cities  added  from  time  to  time  have  been  smaller  and  of 
different  geographic  distribution  and  thus  current  figures  more  a“urat(^ 
represent  pinion  wage  rates  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  Consequently  rates 
for  years  before  1943  shown  in  this  table  are  estimates  from  an  index  of 
union  wage  rates  in  which  year-to-year  changes  have  Jeen  measured  u^  8 
quotations  from  identical  local  unions  for  each  pair  of  years. 


1.553 

1.781 

1.491 

1.507 

1.668 

1.688 

1.493 

1.746 

1.643 

1.397 

1.565 

1.634 

1.643 

1.489 

.865 

.814 

.979 

1.068 

1.164 


1941 


$1,322 


1940 


$1,275 


1.471 

1.719 

1.394 

1.420 

1.563 

1.616 

1.444 

1.699 

1.576 

1.282 

1.437 

1.546 

1.590 

1.420 

.787 

.732 

.908 

.994 

1.121 


1939 


$1,256 


1938 


1.421 

1.680 

1.363 

1.372 

1.494 

1.558 

1.354 

1.662 

1.510 

1.232 

1.374 

1.500 

1.517 

1.400 

.751 

.691 

.878 

.972 

1.103 


1.401 

1.644 

1.329 

1.359 

1.469 

1.547 

1.351 

1.648 

1.487 

1.204 

1.349 

1.496 

1.512 

1.397 

.736 

.680 

.846 

.970 

1.096 


$1,247 


1937 


$1,146 


1.392 

1.636 

1.327 

1.355 

1.462 

1.498 

1.341 

1.474 

1.474 

1.200 

1.330 

1.485 

1.494 

1.396 

.731 

.676 

.843 

.962 

1.090 


1936 


1.281 

1.480 

1.218 

1.240 

1.326 

1.353 

1.257 

1.337 

1.315 

1.084 

1.209 

1.317 

1.384 

1.274 

.664 

.631 

.766 

.853 

.895 


$1,071 

1.198 

1.384 

1.144 

1.156 

1.271 

1.269 

1.172 

1.329 

1.247 

1.005 

1.127 

1.249 

1.268 

1.190 


1935 


$1,033 


1.160 

1.376 

1.088 

1.127 

1.239 

1.237 

1.116 

1.329 

1.216 

.999 

1.105 

1.209 

1.236 

1.168 


1934 


$1,022 

1.147 

1.381 

1.074 

1.121 

1.182 

1.224 

1.112 

1.314 

1.197 

.972 

1.096 

1.189 

1.227 

1.158 


mates  for  1934  to  1942  are  lower  than  those  based  on  the  Bureau's  changing 
sample  of  quotations  as  published  annually  in  "Union  IV  ages  and  Hours  m 
the  Building  Trades." 

’  Representative  of  rates  effective  in  midsummer. 

’  Average  includes  selected  trades  plus  others  not  shown  m  this  table.  For 
other  trades  and  years,  see  annual  Bureau  publication  Union  ages  and 
Hours  in  the  Building  Trades." 

*  Includes  rodmen  prior  to  1940. 


Tabli  mCe  scaUs  fo,  . M  M  —  *  »  -*■.  **  '■  **< 


City 


Atlanta,  Ga . 

Baltimore,  Md — . 

Binghamton,  N.  Y... 

Birmingham,  Ala . 

Boston,  Mass . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . — 

Butte,  Mont . 

Charleston,  S.  C . 

Charleston,  W.  Va... 

Charlotte,  N.  C. - 

Chicago,  Ill - - 

Cincinnati,  Ohio — 


Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Columbus,  Ohio — . 

Dallas,  Tex.. . . 

Dayton,  Ohio . 

Denver,  Colo . . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa . 

Detroit,  Mich - - 

Duluth,  Minn . 

El  Paso,  Tex. — . 

Erie,  Pa . 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.. 
Houston,  Tex . 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 

Jackson,  Miss . 

Jacksonville,  Fla.-- . 

Kansas  City,  Mo . 

Little  Rock,  Ark.. 


Rate  per  hour 


Bricklayers 


Los  Angeles,  Calif — 

Louisville,  Ky . 

MadiBon,  Wis . 

Manchester,  N.  H . 

Memphis,  Tenn . 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Carpenters 


Electricians 


July  1, 
1945 

July  1, 
1942 

June  1, 
1940 

$1,580 

$1,500 

$1,250 

1.750 

1.625 

1.500 

1.650 

1.650 

1.500 

1.750 

1.750 

1.500 

1.725 

1.625 

1.500 

1.750 

1.750 

1.500 

1.850 

1.625 

1.625 

1.500 

1.000 

1.750 

1.750 

1.500 

1.375 

1.250 

1.100 

1.900 

1.750 

1.700 

1.825 

1.750 

1.625 

1.875 

1.750 

1.625 

1.750 

1.750 

1.563 

1.725 

1.625 

1.500 

1.850 

1.750 

1.650 

1.800 

1.650 

1.650 

1.725 

1.625 

1.600 

1.725 

1.675 

1.500 

1.500 

1.375 

1.250 

1.625 

1.500 

1.500 

1.750 

1.750 

1.500 

1.650 

1.500 

1.500 

1.725 

1.625 

1.500 

1.675 

1.675 

1.600 

1.625 

1.500 

1.500 

1.500 

1.500 

1.250 

1.750 

1.650 

1.625 

1.625 

1.625 

1.50C 

1.500 

1.500 

1.25C 

1.675 

1.675 

1.50C 

1.580 

1.500 

1.37. 

1.750 

1.75C 

1.501 

1.725 

1.625 

1.62 

1.668 

1.601 

1.45 

|  1.625 

1.500  1  1.37 

July  1, 
1945 


July  1, 
1942 


$1,250 

1.438 

1.375 

1.250 

1.500 

1.600 

1.500 

1.250 

1.500 

1.000 

1.775 

1.600 

1.575 

1.375 

1.250 

1.575 

1.500 

1.375 

1.500 

1.295 

1.250 

1.375 

1.250 

1.375 

1.425 

1.150 

1.125 

1.500 

1.250 

1.350 

1.500 

1.250 

1.150 

1.300 

1.425 

1.440 


June  1, 
1940 


$1,250 

1.375 

1.250 

1.250 

1.500 

1.500 

1.500 

1.250 

1.500 

1.000 

1.700 

1.500 

1.500 

1.375 

1.250 

1.500 

1.500 

1.375 

1.500 

1.275 

1.250 

1.375 

1.250 

1.375 

1.425 

1.000 

1.125 

1.500 

1.250 

1.350 

1.425 

1.250 

1.150 

1.250 

1.425 

1.375 


July  1, 
1945 


$1,000 

1.250 

1.125 

1.125 

1.375 

1.300 

1.500 

1.000 

1.125 

.875 

1.625 

1.450 

1.375 

1.150 

1.125 

1.375 

1.430 

1.250 

1.250 

1.125 

1.125 

1.150 

1.000 

1.250 

1.250 

1.000 

1.000 

1.375 

1.000 

1.100 

1.250 

1.100 

1.000 

1.125 

1.200 

1.250 


July  1, 
1942 


$1,500 

1.650 

1.375 

1.650 

1.725 

1.750 

1.833 

L62'5* 

1.250 

1.850 

1.725 

1.875 

1.500 

1.625 

1.825 

1.650 

1.500 

1.850 

1.400 

1.500 

1.500 

1.750 

1.625 

1.700 

1.375 

1.500 

1.650 

1.375 

1.700 

1.625 
1.500 
1.250 
1.580 
1.500 
1.650 


June  1, 
1940 


(’) 

$1,650 

1.375 

1.650 

1.650 

1.750 

1.833 

1.500 

1.625 

1.250 

1.700 

1.650 

1.750 

1.500 

1.625 

1.750 

1.500 

1.500 

1.850 

1.400 

1.500 

1.500 

(5) 

1.625 

1.625 

1.375 

1.500 

1.650 

1.375 

1.700 

1.625 

(4) 

1.125 

1.500 

1.500 

1.500 


Painters 


$1,250 

1.375 

1.100 

1.250 

1.500 

1.375 

1.667 

1.000 

1.375 

1.000 

1.700 

1.500 

1.650 

1.250 

1.375 

1.650 

1.500 

1.375 

1.650 

1.125 

1.250 

1.250 

1.250 

1.500 

1.500 

1.250 

1.375 

1.375 

1.000 

1.250 

1.313 

1.380 

1.000 

1.375 

1.300 

1.375 


July  1, 

1945 

$1,250 

1.300 

1.125 

1.375 

1.438 

1.500 

1.500 

1.125 

1.500 

1.035 

1.725 

1.550 

1.550 

1.375 

1.250 

1.500 

1.430 

1.325 

1.500 

1.250 

1.250 

1.275 

1.150 

1.250 

1.425 

1.000 

1.250 

1.575 

1.250 

1.250 

1.250 

1.250 

1.000 

1.375 

1.300 

1.440 


July  1, 
1942 


June  1, 
1940 


$1,250 

1.250 

1.125 

1.375 

1.375 

1.500 

1.375 


$1,000 

1.125 

1.000 

1.250 

1.250 

1.250 

1.375 

1.000 


Plumbers 


July  1, 
1945 

$1,550 

1.650 

1.500 

1.750 

1.675 

1.750 

2.083 

1.750 


July  1, 
1942 


1.250 

1.000 

1.625 

1.000 

.750 

1.500 

1.725 

1.667 

1.850 

1.500 

1.350 

1.725 

1.525 

1.350 

1.725 

1.375 

1.150 

1.580 

1.250 

1.000 

1.625 

1.500 

1.250 

1.650 

1.430 

1.250 

1.650 

1.200 

1.200 

1.550 

1.500 

1.250 

1.750 

1.125 

1.000 

1.375 

1.125 

1.000 

1.625 

1.275 

1.050 

1.500 

1.100 

1.000 

1.500 

1.250 

1.125 

1.625 

1  425 

1.250 

1.625 

1.000 

.900 

1.500 

1.250 

1.000 

1.500 

1.375 

1.375 

1.700 

1.250 

.875 

1.500 

1.250 

1.000 

1.750 

1.250 

1.125 

1.625 

1.250 

1.050 

1.500 

1.100 

.900 

1.500 

1.375 

1.125 

1.500 

1.250 

1.125 

1.550 

1.350 

1.250 

1.550 

June  1, 
1940 


$1,500 

1.650 

1.600 

1.750 

1.650 

1.750 

2.000 

1.750 

1.625 

1.500 

1.700 

1.650 

1.625 

1.500 

1.625 

1.650 

1.500 

1.500 

1.750 

1.375 

1.500 

1.500 

1.500 

1.625 

1.625 

1.500 

1.500 

1.650 

1.500 

1.500 

1.625 

1.500 

1.375 

1.500 

1.550 

1.500 


$1,375 
1.375 
1.200 
1.500 
1.500 
1.375 
2.000 
1.250 
1.250 
1.250 
1.700 
1.500  | 

1.500 

1.375 

1.500 

1.400 

1.430 

1.375 

1.500 

1.250 

1.500 

1.250 

1.250 

1.500 

1.500 

1.250 

1.250 

1.500 

1.000 

1.250 

1.375 

1.375 

1.250 

1.375 

1.350 

1.375 
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Table  22  —Union  wage  scales  for  selected  building  trades  in  75  cities,  June  1,  1940,  July  1,  1942,  and  July  1,  19451— Continued. 


Rate  per  hour 


City 


Mobile,  Ala... 

Nashville,  Tenu _ 

Newark,  N.  J . 

New  Haven,  Conn _ 

New  Orleans,  La.. 

New  York,  N.  Y.._ 

Norfolk,  Va . 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.. 

Omaha,  Nebr . . 

Peoria,  Ill.. 


Philadelphia,  Pa._ . . . 

Phoenix,  Ariz. _ 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.. 


Portland,  Maine _ 

Portland,  Oreg . . 

Providence,  R.  I. _ 

Reading,  Pa.. 


Richmond,  Va _ _ _ 

Rochester,  N.  Y . . 

Rock  Island  (Ill.)  district7 _ 

St.  Louis,  Mo _ 


St.  Paul,  Minn . . 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah _ 

San  Antonio,  Tex _ 


San  Francisco,  Calif ._ 

Scranton,  Pa _ 

Seattle,  Wash . 


South  Bend,  Ind _ 

Spokane,  Wash _ 

Springfield,  Mass._ 

Tampa,  Fla _ 

Toledo,  Ohio.. 


Washington,  D.  C _ 

Wichita,  Kans.. 


Worcester,  Mass.. 
York,  Pa _ 


Youngstown,  Ohio.. 


Bricklayers 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Painters 

Plumbers 

July  1, 

July  1, 

June  1, 

July  1, 

July  1, 

June  1, 

July  1. 

July  1, 

June  1, 

July  1, 

July  1, 

June  1, 

July  1. 

July  1, 

June  1, 

1945 

1942 

1940 

1945 

1942 

1940 

1945 

1942 

1940 

1945 

1942 

1940 

1945 

1942 

1940 

$1,625 

$1,625 

$1,500 

$1,375 

$1,375 

$1,000 

$1,500 

$1,500 

$1,250 

$1,250 

$1,125 

$.900 

$1,750 

$1,750 

$1,250 

1.725 

1.625 

1.500 

1.320 

1.250 

1.150 

1.500 

1.500 

1.250 

1.250 

1.125 

1.000 

1.580 

1.500 

1.375 

2.000 

2.000 

1.850 

2.000 

2.000 

1.750 

2.000 

2.000 

1.750 

1.714 

1.571 

1.250 

1.750 

1.750 

1.500 

1.650 

1.650 

1.375 

1.375 

1.375 

1.150 

1.500 

1.500 

1.250 

1.375 

1.375 

1.100 

1.500 

1.500 

1.250 

1.625 

1.500 

1.500 

1.375 

1.250 

1.250 

1.625 

1.500 

1.450 

1.150 

1.125 

.875 

1.580 

1.500 

1.375 

2.000 

2.000 

2.000 

1.850 

1.850 

1.850 

2.000 

2.000 

2.000 

1.800 

1.600 

1.500 

2.000 

2.000 

2.000 

1.675 

1.500 

1.375 

1.150 

1.125 

.950 

1.500 

1.500 

1.000 

1.250 

1.250 

.825 

1.500 

1.500 

1.125 

1.675 

1.625 

1.500 

1.438 

1.375 

1.250 

1.500 

1.500 

1.250 

1.300 

1.250 

1.125 

1.500 

1.500 

1.250 

1.575 

1.575 

1.450 

1.375 

1.375 

1.200 

1.500 

1.500 

1.250 

1.200 

1.200 

1.000 

1.580 

1.500 

1.250 

1.750 

1.750 

1.625 

1.500 

1.500 

1.375 

1.625 

1.625 

1.375 

1.450 

1.375 

1.250 

1.625 

1.625 

1.375 

2.000 

1.900 

1.700 

1.580 

1.500 

1.400 

1.875 

1.875 

1.625 

1.500 

1.450 

1.250 

1.750 

1.700 

1.440 

1.650 

1.650 

1.500 

1.350 

1.250 

1.125 

1.500 

1.500 

1.125 

1.300 

1.250 

1.000 

1.500 

1.500 

1.250 

2.000 

1.900 

1.750 

1.750 

1.750 

1.500 

1.875 

1.750 

1.650 

1.625 

1.500 

1.500 

1.750 

1.750 

1  700 

1.600 

1.500 

1.250 

1.160 

1.160 

.800 

1.350 

1.350 

1.000 

1.100 

1.000 

.700 

1.500 

1.500 

1.250 

1.725 

1.625 

1.500 

1.375 

1.350 

1.125 

1.580 

1.500 

1.375 

1.375 

1.320 

1.100 

1.725 

1.625 

1.500 

1.650 

1.650 

1.500 

1.350 

1.350 

1.175 

1.500 

1.375 

1.250 

1.250 

1.250 

1.000 

1.550 

1.500 

1.350 

1.583 

1.500 

1.375 

1.375 

1.200 

1.200 

(s) 

(6) 

1.000 

1.320 

1.250 

1.250 

1.500 

1.500 

1.200 

1.650 

1.625 

1.500 

1.150 

1.125 

1.000 

1.500 

1.500 

1.000 

1.100 

1.100 

.800 

1.500 

1.500 

1  000 

1.725 

1.675 

1.500 

1.535 

1.500 

1.335 

1.700 

1.700 

1.500 

1.450 

1.375 

1.200 

1.650 

1.650 

1.375 

1.725 

1.725 

1.500 

1.425 

1.425 

1.200 

1.580 

1.500 

1.325 

1.375 

1.375 

1.150 

1.500 

1.500 

1.375 

1.900 

1.750 

1.500 

1.700 

1.500 

1.500 

1.750 

1.750 

1.650 

1.563 

1.500 

1.500 

1.750 

1.625 

1.625 

1.625 

1.500 

1.375 

1.440 

1.375 

1.250 

1.650 

1.500 

1.350 

1.440 

1.350 

1.200 

1.550 

1.500 

1.250 

1.580 

1.500 

1.375 

1.375 

1.375 

1.125 

1.500 

1.500 

1.150 

1.250 

1  250 

1.000 

1.500 

1.500 

1.200 

1.725 

1.650 

1.500 

1.250 

1.250 

1.125 

1.500 

1.500 

1.250 

1.125 

1.125 

1.000 

1.625 

1.500 

1.500 

1.875 

1.875 

1.750 

1.500 

1.440 

1.250 

1.700 

1.700 

1.375 

1.500 

1.500 

1.250 

1.700 

1  700 

1  400 

1.650 

1.500 

1.500 

1.300 

1.125 

1.125 

1.500 

1.500 

1.250 

1.250 

1.250 

1.125 

1.375 

1.250 

1  200 

1.845 

1.715 

1.600 

1.545 

1.415 

1.250 

1.745 

1.615 

1.500 

1.545 

1.415 

1.250 

1.745 

1.615 

1  SOO 

1.750 

1.750 

1.500 

1.500 

1.500 

1.250 

1.625 

(8) 

1.250 

1.300 

1.300 

1.000 

1.625 

(») 

1  2S0 

1.750 

1.750 

1.500 

1.440 

1.400 

1.250 

1.550 

1.550 

1.375 

1.450 

1.400 

1.250 

1.650 

1.550 

1  400 

1.750 

1.625 

1.625 

1.500 

1.500 

1.250 

1.580 

1.500 

1.375 

1.375 

1.375 

1.125 

1.580 

1  500 

1  37  5 

1.500 

1.500 

1.250 

1.150 

1.125 

1.000 

1.500 

1.500 

1.250 

1.200 

1.200 

.925 

1.500 

1.500 

1  7S0 

1.800 

1.750 

1.625 

1.580 

1.475 

1.375 

1.750 

1.750 

1.650 

1.500 

1.425 

1.300 

1.725 

1.625 

t  SOO 

1.900 

1.750 

1.750 

1.775 

1.625 

1.625 

2.000 

2.000 

1.800 

1.775 

1.714 

1.571 

1.875 

1.750 

1  6S0 

1.580 

1.500 

1.375 

1.250 

1.125 

1.000 

1.500 

(10) 

1.000 

1.125 

1.000 

.750 

1.500 

1.500 

1  000 

1.675 

1.625 

— . - 

1.350 

1.250 

1.175 

1.500 

1.500 

1.250 

1.150 

1.125 

1.000 

1.500 

1.500 

1  200 

1.440 

1.375 

1.000 

1.150 

1.000 

.900 

1.350 

1.125 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

.700 

1.375 

1.125 

9  SO 

1.750 

1.750 

1.500 

1.475 

1.475 

1.250 

1.650 

1.650 

1.500 

1.438 

1.400 

1.250 

1.650 

1.625 

L500 

1  These  data  represent  the  minimum  wage  rates  agreed  upon  through  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  between  employers  and  trade  unions.  Rates  shown  are 
those  applicable  to  most  types  of  work.  For  many  cities  and  trades,  agree¬ 
ments  provide  for  lower  rates  on  residential  and  speculative  projects  and 
ligher  rates  for  the  more  hazardous  work  such  as  bricklayers  on  sewer  and 
gunnel  work,  and  painters  on  bridge,  structural  steel,  and  spray  jobs,  etc. 
see  the  Bureau  s  annual  publication  “Union  Wages  and  Hours  in  the  Build- 
ng  Trades”  for  details  concerning  rates  for  each  occupation. 

1  Jobs  over  $2,000,  $1,375;  under  $2,000,  $1,250. 

Residential  construction  costs 

In  response  to  a  general  rise  in  prices,  the  average 
construction  cost  of  privately  financed  single-family 
ivvelling  units  rose  gradually  from  $3,973  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1940  to  $4,303  in  the  third  quarter  of 
1941  (table  24).  No  cost  limitation  for  private  war 
lousing  prevailed  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
iriority  system  in  September  1941,  but  the  limita- 
ion  of  a  sales  price  of  $6,000  or  an  equivalent  shelter 
ent  not  to  exceed  $50  a  month  was  established  at 
hat  time  by  the  Office  of  Production  Management 
ind  the  Division  of  Defense  Housing  Coordination. 
Immediately  after  the  initiation  of  this  priority 
system,  the  average  estimated  construction  cost 
igure  began  to  drop  slightly — to  $4,226  in  the  final 
quarter  of  1941  and  to  $4,011  in  the  first  3  months 
if  1942. 


s  Jobs  of  over  1,500  man-hours,  $1,750;  jobs  of  under  1,500  man-hours 
$1,500. 

4  Contracts  under  $1,000,  $1,380;  contracts  over  $1,000,  $1,500. 

5  Contracts  under  $20,000,  $1,375;  $20,000  or  over,  $1,750. 

*  Over  $20,000,  $1,750;  under  $20,000.  $1,250. 

7  Covers  Rock  Island  and  Moline,  Ill.,  and  Davenport,  Iowa. 

8  Contracts  under  $15,000,  $1,500;  contracts  over  $15,000,  $1,625. 

’  Contracts  under  $20,000,  $1,500;  contracts  over  $20,000,  $1,025. 

10  Contracts  over  $3,000,  $1,500;  contracts  under  $3,000,  $1,250. 


Conservation  Order  L-41  was  issued  in  April 
1942,  restricting  home  building  to  $500  (later  $200), 
with  exceptions,  unless  priorities  were  granted.  In 
addition,  priorities  were  issued  only  where  the  sales 
price  of  a  unit  did  not  exceed  $6,000.  The  effects 
of  this  order  were  to  force  home  construction  still 
more  into  the  lower-cost  brackets  and  to  decrease 
further  the  “average  cost”  figure  to  $3,762  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1942. 

Undoubtedly  some  homes  continued  to  be  built 
in  the  higher-cost  brackets.  There  are,  however, 
several  explanations  for  this.  Homes  built  to  re¬ 
place  those  destroyed  by  fire,  tornado,  etc.,  were 
exempted  from  L-41.  Evasion  of  priority  regula¬ 
tions  was  present  to  some  degree.  Instances  are 
known  in  which  less  responsible  speculative  builders 
sold  basic  houses  at  the  maximum  price  permitted, 
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Table  23. — Weighted  indexes  of  wholesale  prices  of  building 
materials,  1934~^5 


Index  numbers  (average  1935-39=  100) 

Year 

All 

building 

materials 

Brick 
and  tile 

Cement 

Lumber 

1 034-  . 

96.2 

99.3 

102.2 

101.8 

101.2 

97.7 

99.1 
100.2 

99.7 
101.0 

103.2 
103.0 

105.2 

109.1 

94.1 

1035  . 

95.2 

98.5 

1036  . 

96.8 

97.7 

106.2 

103.0 

100.8 

100.2 

1039  . 

101.0 

100.7 

105.8 

99.7 

136.4 

115.2 

103.2 

1942  . 

123.0 

107.9 

124.3 

109.1 

170.7 

128.9 

112.0 

1945  . 

131.5 

123.8 

Index  numbers  (average  1935-39  = 

=  100) 

Year 

Paint  and 
paint 
materials 

Plumbing 

and 

heating 

Structural 

steel1 

Other 

building 

materials 

97.5 

95.4 

87.6 

97.6 

1935  . 

97.9 

90.5 

97.5 

98.3 

98.6 

102.3 

103.5 

99.8 

103.2 

103.5 

103.5 

103.5 

103.5 

103.5 

103.5 

101.6 

104.1 

105.2 

105.7 

112.1 

111.4 

1942  . 

123.1 

125.4 

119.2 

125.5 

1944  . 

129.1 

121.2 

122.7 

131.2 

103.5 

building  sizes  of  approved  housing  construction) 
were  revoked  in  September.  The  withdrawal  of 
L-41  in  October  automatically  removed  price  ceil¬ 
ings  on  dwellings  which  had  been  built  under  that 
order.  It  also  removed  price  limits  for  dwellings 
started  thereafter.  Home  builders  were  in  com¬ 
petition  for  the  limited  supply  of  labor  and  material 
available  in  the  housing  market. 


The  estimated 


Table  24  — Change  in  estimated  construction  cost  of  new  private 
1 -family  nonfarm  dwellings,  quarterly,  


Private  1 -family  dwellings 


Year  and  quarter 


1940. . . - . 

First  quarter . 

Second  quarter . 

Third  quarter - 

Fourth  quarter . 

1941 . . 

First  quarter . 

Second  quarter . 

Third  quarter3 . 

Fourth  quarter . 


1942- 


1  Base  price. 

making  an  extra  charge  for  such  essential  items  as 
connection  to  the  public  water  system,  but  the 
extent  of  such  practices  is  not  known.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  after  April  1942,  the  trend  in  construction  costs 
was  generally  downward,  indicating  the  increasing 
effectiveness  of  administrative  control  of  housing 
priorities.  The  low  point  was  reached  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1944  when  construction  cost  averaged 

$3,223.  ,  , 

In  May  1945,  construction  controls  were  eased 

by  amendment  to  L-41;  the  limitation  of  $200  on 
residential  building  that  could  be  started  without 
permission  of  the  War  Production  Board  was  raised 
to  $1,000  in  the  case  of  1-family  houses.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  more  housing  was  being  started  in  the  first 
part  of  1945  under  the  H-2  and  H-3  programs. 
H-2  housing  had  a  sales  limit  of  $8,000  (compared 
with  $6,000  for  H-l  housing,  which  had  predomi¬ 
nated  previously),  and  there  was  no  cost  limit  under 
the  H-3  program.  These  events  influenced  average 
construction  cost  estimates,  resulting  in  a  17-percent 
rise  between  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  1945 
(from  $3,554  to  $4,167). 

Hostilities  ended  in  the  third  quarter  of  1945. 
Schedules  I  and  II  to  WPB  Order  P-55-C  (which 
imposed  materials  limitations  and  restrictions  on 


First  quarter . 

Second  quarter*.... 

Third  quarter - 

Fourth  quarter..... 

1943 . . 

First  quarter . 

Second  quarter.... 

Third  quarter - 

Fourth  quarter.... 


1944  . . 

First  quarter . 

Second  quarter . 

Third  quarter - 

Fourth  quarter..... 

1945  . . - . — 

First  quarter . 

Second  quarter5-. 

Third  quarter6 . 

Fourth  quarter7.-. 


Estimated 
construction 
cost  per 
unit 


$4,065 

3,973 

4,052 

4,070 

4,145 

4,249 

4,147 

4,273 

4,303 

4,226 

3,894 

4,011 

3,858 

3,762 

3,848 

3,674 

3,520 

3,774 

3,670 

3,686 

3,439 

3,665 

3,369 

3,441 

3,223 

4,654 

3,554 

4,167 

4,562 

5,307 


Percent  of 
change  from 
preceding 
quarter 


+2.0 

+0.4 

+1.8 


+10.3 
+  17.2 
+  9-5 

+16.3 


1  These  figures  are  based  upon  builders'  estimates  of  construction  cost 

exclusive  of  land  and  improvements.  They  do  not  show  change  in  cos  o 
erecting  identical  buildings,  but  reflect  the  change  in  esti mated  costs  of  all 
buildings  to  be  erected.  Estimates  of  construction  costs  should  not  be 
confused  with  market  or  selling  price. 

2  Less  than  .05  percent. 

2  OPM  established  system  of  priority  control  on  residential  construction. 

*  Construction  Control  Order  L-+1  issued ;  wage  and  price  controls  instituted. 

5  VE-day;  construction  controls  eased  by  amendment  to  L-41. 

6  VJ-day;  Schedules  I  and  II  to  P-55-C  revoked. 

7  P-55  and  L-41  revoked. 

construction  cost  per  private  1 -family  dwelling  unit 
jumped  another  18  percent,  to  $5,307,  from  \  J-day 

to  the  final  quarter  of  1945. 

Some  idea  of  variations  over  the  years  in  the  cost 
of  erecting  residential  buildings  may  be  obtained 
also  from  table  25.  Average  permit  valuations  pei 
new  dwelling  unit  in  257  cities  declined  steadih 
from  the  1920’s  to  the  depression  year  1933,  anc 
recovered  somewhat  in  the  late  1930’s.  During  the 
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war  years,  the  average  valuations  of  1-family  dwell¬ 
ings  followed  the  same  general  movement  already 
described  for  estimated  construction  costs.  In  the 
case  of  all  types  of  structures,  the  average  permit 
valuation  figure  decreased  steadily  from  1939  to 


1943,  when  it  reached  the  lowest  amount  recorded 
within  the  25-year  period  1921—45.  The  average 
valuations  for  1-family  dwellings  decreased  more 
sharply  in  1943  than  those  for  2-family  and  multi¬ 
family  dwellings.  This  was  caused  largely  by  the 


Table  25— Estimated  permit  valuation 1  per  new  family  dwelling  unit  in  257  cities,  by  type  of  structure,  1921-45 * 


Year 


1921  . . 

1922  . . 

1923  . . 

1924. . . 

1925  . . 

1926  . . 

1927.  . . 

1928. __ . . . 


1929 _ 

1930.  _ 

1931.  _ 

1932.  _ 

1933...... 

1934. _ 


1935 _ 

1936__ 


1937_ 

1938.. 

1939  _ 

1940  _ 

1941  _ 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Permit  valuation  per  new  family  dwelling  unit  in — 


All  types  of 
structures 


$3,947 

4,016 

4,127 

4,361 

4,445 

4,422 

4,449 

4,407 

4,565 

4,385 

4,226 

3,705 

3,495 

3,572 

3,779 

4,002 

4,009 

3,644 

3,673 

3,564 

3,691 

3,263 

2,819 

3,216 

4,374 


1-family 

structures 


$3,972 

4,259 

4,189 

4,342 

4,593 

4,763 

4,830 

4,937 

4,919 

4,994 

4,836 

3,943 

3,845 

4,071 

4,228 

4,355 

4,352 

4,105 

3.970 

3,890 

3,975 

3,510 

2,878 

3,292 

4,629 


2-family3 

structures 


$3,762 

3,568 

4,185 

4,350 

4,422 

4,465 

4,368 

4,064 

4,011 

3,924 

3,607 

3,250 

3,112 

3,338 

2,953 

3,058 

3,110 

2,862 

2,868 

2,760 

2,774 

2,874 

2,778 

3,067 

3,510 


Multifamily' 

structures 


1  Includes  value  of  new  family  dwelling  units  in  257  cities  for  which  Federal 
construction  contracts  were  awarded. 

*  This  table  does  not  show  change  in  cost  of  erecting  identical  buildings,  but 
reflects  the  change  in  estimated  costs  of  all  buildings  to  be  erected.  Land 

construction  of  many  temporary  row-type  single¬ 
family  dwellings  under  the  programs  of  the  Federal 
Public  Housing  Authority.  By  1945,  the  average 


$4,019 

3,950 

4,004 

4,395 

4,271 

4,103 

4,170 

4,129 

4,400 

3.857 

3,644 

3,010 

3,040 

2,716 

3,245 

3.679 

3,641 

3,217 

3,359 

3,075 

3,108 

2.680 
2,589 
2,869 
3,462 


Indexes  (average  1935-39=  100)  of  permit 
valuations  per  new  dwelling  unit  in — 


All  types  of 
structures 


103.3 

105.1 
108.0 

114.1 

116.3 

115.7 

116.4 

115.3 

119.5 

114.8 

110.6 
97.0 

91.5 

93.5 
98.9 

104.7 

104.9 
95.4 

96.1 

93.3 

96.6 

85.4 
73.8 

84.2 
114.5 


1-family 

structures 


94.5 

101.4 

99.7 

103.3 

109.3 

113.4 
114.9 

117.5 

117.1 
118.8 

115.1 

93.8 

91.5 

96.9 
100.6 
103.6 

103.6 

97.7 

94.5 

92.6 

94.6 

83.5 

68.5 
78.3 

110.2 


2-family3 

structures 


126.7 
120.1 

140.9 
146.5 

148.9 

150.3 

147.1 

136.8 

135.1 

132.1 

121.4 

109.4 

104.8 

112.4 

99.4 
103.0 

104.7 

96.4 
96.6 

92.9 

93.4 

96.8 

93.5 
103.3 

118.2 


Multifamily* 

structures 


1172 
115  2 
116.8 
128.2 

124.6 

119.7 
121  6 
120  4 

128.4 

112.5 
106  3 

87  8 

88.7 
79  2 
94  7 

107.3 

106.2 

93.8 
98.0 

89.7 

90.7 
78  2 
75  5 

83.7 
101.0 


and  improvement  costs  are  excluded. 

*  Includes  1-  and  2-family  dwellings  with  stores. 
4  Includes  multifamily  dwellings  with  stores. 


valuation  figures  for  each  type  of  structure,  except 
multifamily,  exceeded  those  for  the  recovery  years 
1936-37. 


Shifts  in  Location  of  Construction  Activity  in  Wartime 


The  location  as  well  as  the  volume  of  construction 
activity  was  sharply  altered  during  the  war  period. 
Locality  changes  consisted  chiefly  of  two  general 
types.  (1)  shifts  from  densely  to  more  sparsely 
populated  places,  and  (2)  movements  from  one 
section  of  the  country  to  another. 

Flow  Between  Large  and  Small  Places 

Urban-rural  movements 

Housing  trends  are  an  indicator  of  the  urban- 
ural  flow  of  building  activity  in  the  war  years, 
thousands  of  new  homes  were  built  near  military  or 
essential  industrial  establishments,  many  of  which 
*vere  of  necessity  located  outside  of  urban  areas. 


About  39  percent  of  the  new  nonfarm  houses 
started  in  1941  were  located  in  rural  areas,  whereas, 
in  1942  the  proportion  of  rural-nonfarm  to  all  hous¬ 
ing  had  increased  to  43  percent.  By  1943  it  had 
decreased  again  to  40  percent.  The  shift  from  urban 
to  rural  in  1942  and  from  rural  to  urban  in  1943 
reflects  mainly  the  effects  of  the  public  war  housing 
program.  In  1942,  several  extremely  large  projects, 
notably  the  Vanport  City  (Oreg.)  project  contain¬ 
ing  almost  10,000  units,  were  put  under  construction 
contract.  The  large  tracts  of  vacant  land  necessary 
for  such  projects  are  seldom  available  in  urban 
areas.  Also,  the  construction  of  entire  communities 
to  serve  isolated  war  activities  contributed  to  the 
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urban-to-rural  shift  in  1942.  Such  projects  were 
less  prominent  in  1943,  and  it  was  possible  to  utilize 
small  vacant  tracts  in  urban  areas  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  1942. 


In  1944,  the  proportion  of  all  nonfarm  housing  to 
be  started  in  rural  areas  was  down  to  32  percent, 
but  there  was  a  slight  increase  to  36  percent  in  1945. 
Since  nine  out  of  ten  homes  in  1945  were  to  be 


Table  26.-Estimated  number  and  valuation  of  new  family  dwelling  units  for  which  permits  were  issued  in  nonfarm  areas,  by  type 

of  area,  size  of  city,  and  source  of  funds,  19f2-Jr5l 


Type  of  area  and  size  of 
city  (1940  census) 


All  nonfarm  areas . . . 

Percent  change  from  preceding  year.. 


Urban  (cities) — . 

500,000  and  over . 

100,000  to  500,000 

50,000  to  100,000._ . 

25,000  to  50,000 - 

10,000  to  25,000 - 

5,000  to  10,000 . 

2,500  to  5,000 - 

Rural  nonfarm  areas . 


All  nonfarm  areas . . . 

Percent  change  from  preceding  year.. 


Urban  (cities) — . 

500,000  and  over . 

100,000  to  500,000. . 

50,000  to  100,000.. . 

25,000  to  50,000. . 

10.000  to  25,000...... 

5,000  to  10,000...... 

2,500  to  5,000.. 
Rural  nonfarm  areas.. 


All  new  family  dwellings 

Privately  financed  dwellings 

Pu 

alicly  finan 

ced  dwellin 

1945 

1944 

1943 

1942 

1945 

1944 

1943 

1942 

1945 

1944 

1943 

1942 

Number  of  units 

244,900 

+44.6 

169,400 

-51.6 

350,100 

-29.5 

496,600 

227,318 

+63.8 

138,779 

-24.4 

183,660 

-39.0 

301,193 

17,582 

-42.6 

30,621 

-81.6 

166,440 

-14.8 

195,407 

160,526 

29,500 

39,134 

14,870 

15,645 

27,714 

19,677 

13,986 

84,374 

114,875 

27,078 

30,633 

9,125 

9,928 

17,215 

11,895 

9,001 

54,525 

209,418 

38,546 

52,772 

23,587 

20,407 

39,419 

21,716 

12,971 

140,682 

280,838 

58,102 

59,555 

32,847 

26,665 

59,792 

28,403 

15,474 

215,762 

149,199 

26,420 

35,844 

14,208 

14,968 

25,229 

19,075 

13,455 

78,119 

93,173 

21,029 

25,837 

7,934 

7,322 

14,149 

9,363 

7,539 

45,606 

119,714 

23,755 

31,301 

11,525 

10,952 

19,552 

13,391 

9,238 

63,946 

184,892 

41,541 

39,916 

19,684 

19,864 

30,194 

20,531 

13,162 

116,301 

11,327 

3,080 

3,290 

662 

677 

2,485 

602 

531 

6,255 

21,702 

6,049 

4,796 

1,191 

2,606 

3,066 

2,532 

1,462 

8,919 

89,704 

14,791 

21,471 

12,062 

9,455 

19,867 

8,325 

3,733 

76,736 

95,946 

16,561 

19.639 

13,163 

6,801 

29,598 

7,872 

2,312 

99,461 

Valuation  (in  thousands) 


$882,918 

+88.3 


646,739 

146,750 

154,459 

59,635 

61,207 

101,335 

73,161 

50,192 

236,179 


$468,803 

-47.7 

$895,625 

-41.5 

$1,530,606 

$836,843 
+  113.9 

$391,318 

-27.5 

$539,662 

-43.1 

$948,360 

$46,075 

-40.5 

34-1  607 

570,630 

895,503 

617,560 

287,195 

374,261 

598,570 

29,179 

0**56? 

126  990 

207,532 

137,385 

78,914 

86,346 

144,151 

9,365 

07*646 

141 '968 

180,378 

145,542 

80,341 

95,430 

125,024 

8,917 

27^558 

59,453 
5?  587 

106,439 

91,572 

58,373 

59,636 

34,226 

20,847 

35,117 

32,238 

61,834 

67,044 

1,262 

1,571 

45  7 59 

101  252 

185,120 

95,461 

38,283 

58,789 

93,586 

5,874 

54289 

76,983 

72,085 

24,578 

39,283 

65,757 

1,076 

34  091 

47,479 

49,078 

20,006 

27,058 

41,174 

1,114 

127496 

324^995 

635,103 

219,283 

104,123 

165,401 

349,790 

16,896 

$77,485 

-78.2 


54,412 

14.648 

12,305 

3,332 

7,772 

6,976 

5,920 

3,459 

23,073 


$355,963 

-38.9 

196,369 

40,644 

46,538 

24,336 

20,349 

42,463 

15,006 

7,033 

159,594 


$582,246 


296,933 

63,381 

55,354 

44,605 

24,528 

91,534 

11.226 

6,305 

285.313 


l  Includes  number  and  value  of  dwelling  units  in  nonfarm  areas  for  which 
Federal  contracts  were  awarded,  and  estimates  of  the  number  and  valuation 


■  and  valuation  of  privately  financed  new  family  dwelling  units  for  which  permits  were  issued  in  nonfarm 


Type  of  area  and  size  of 
city  (1940  census) 


All  nonfarm  areas . : . 

Percent  change  from  preceding  year.. 


Urban  (cities) — . 

500,000  and  over . 

100,000  to  500,000..... 
50,000  to  100,000..... 
25,000  to  50,000..... 
10,000  to  25,000..... 
5,000  to  10,000..... 

2,500  to  5,000..... 


Urban  (cities).. . 

500,000  and  over . 

100,000  to  500,000 _ 

50,000  to  100,000 - 

25,000  to  50,000 - 

10,000  to  25,000. _ 

5,000  to  10,000...... 

2,500  to  5,000 . 

Rural  nonfarm  areas . 


1-family  structures 

2-family  structures2 

& 

lultifamily  structures5 

1945 

1944 

1943 

1942 

1945 

1944 

1943 

1942 

1945 

1944 

1943 

1942 

Number  of  dwelling  units 

201,672 

+76.0 

114,615 

-15.9 

136,264 

-46.0 

252,323 

9,649 

-9.2 

10,626 

-40.2 

17,766 

+1-7 

17,463 

15,997 

+18.2 

13,538 

-54.3 

29,630 

-5.7 

31,407 

124,830 

19,388 

27,529 

11,984 

12,980 

22,515 

17,763 

12,671 

76,842 

71,278 

14,688 

18,457 

5,884 

5,314 

11,640 

8,144 

7,151 

43,337 

78,750 

12,374 

20,335 

6,215 

7,257 

14,088 

10,078 

8,403 

57,514 

138,908 

22,759 

31,239 

13,855 

14,119 

26,749 

17,973 

12,214 

113,415 

9,050 

2,253 

3,577 

726 

479 

1,083 

634 

298 

599 

9,908 

2,636 

3,669 

1,084 

419 

1,363 

518 

219 

718 

16,234 

4,251 

5,220 

1,371 

1,291 

2,319 

1,315 

467 

1,532 

15,747 

4,448 

4,373 

2,049 

1,691 

1,517 

1,188 

481 

1,716 

15,319 

4,779 

4,738 

1,498 

1,509 

1,631 

678 

486 

678 

11,987 

3,705 

3,711 

966 

1,589 

1,146 

701 

169 

1,551 

24,730 

7,130 

5,746 

3,939 

2,404 

3,145 

1,998 

368 

4,900 

30,237 

14,334 

4,304 

3,780 

4,054 

1.928 

1,370 

467 

1,170 

Valuation  (in  thousands) 

_ - 

$751,785 
+  135.6 

$319,040 

-22.1 

$409,290 

-50.2 

$822,050 

$32,608 

-2.9 

$33,573 

-31.5 

$49,034 

+4.6 

$46,882 

$56,853 

+46.9 

$38,705 

-52.4 

$81,338 

+2.4 

$79,428 

— 

===== 

32,134 

9,555 

9,949 

3,892 

1,298 

5,339 

1,523 

578 

1,439 

45,560 

13,307 

12,363 

4,035 

3,567 

7,130 

3,823 

1,335 

3,474 

42,629 

13,889 

10,819 

4,820 

4,642 

4,061 

3,255 

1,143 

4,253 

54,885 

21,355 

14,008 

4,705 

5,744 

6,077 

1,920 

1,076 

1,968 

34,886 

11,586 

9,830 

2,808 

4,889 

3,597 

1,894 

282 

3,819 

68,546 

20,485 

15,211 

11,095 

6,627 

9,333 

4,904 

891 

12,792 

77,283 

536,010 

111,065 

120,494 

51,209 

52,317 

85,630 

68,150 

47,145 

215,775 

220,175 

57,773 

60,562 

17,526 

14,660 

29,347 

21,161 

19,146 

98,865 

260,155 

52,554 

67,856 

19,987 

22,044 

42,326 

30,556 

24,832 

149,135 

478,658 

93,509 

104,299 

48,240 

49,361 

84,938 

59,360 

38,951 

343,392 

31,067 

9,367 

11,040 

2,459 

1,575 

3,754 

2,015 

857 

1,541 

36.753 

9,906 

8,774 

13,041 

4,587 

3,142 

1,080 

2,145 

1  Includes  estimates  of  the  number  and  valuation  of  dwelling  units  in  non¬ 
permit-issuing  (urban  and  rural-nonfarm)  places. 


a  Includes  1-  and  2-family  dwellings  with  stores. 

s  Includes  multifamily  dwellings  with  stores. 
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financed  from  private  funds,  it  appears  that  more 
private  owners,  too,  were  tending  to  build  outside 
city  limits.  One  explanation  of  this  growing  trend13 
is  that  land  prices  are  more  reasonable  in  outlying 
areas.  The  increasing  development  of  well-planned 
neighborhoods  with  nearby  community  centers, 
together  with  greater  availability  of  quick  trans¬ 
portation  to  downtown  districts,  is  making  suburban 
living  more  and  more  attractive. 

Size-of-city  shifts 

\\  ithin  the  urban  area  also,  there  were  similar 
movements  in  building  activity  between  large  and 
small  places  during  the  war  years.  In  1942,  29 
percent  of  the  urban  building  permit  valuation 
figure  was  reported  for  cities  of  2,500  to  25,000 
population;14  cities  in  the  25,000  to  100,000  popu¬ 
lation  group  accounted  for  23  percent  and  those 
with  more  than  100,000  population  for  48  percent 
of  the  total.  The  proportions  in  1944  for  the  re¬ 
spective  city-size  groups  were  25,  20,  and  55  percent. 
This  shift  in  building  activity  from  small  to  large 
cities  is  explained  partly  by  the  fact  that  a  great 
part  of  Federal  wartime  construction,  even  within 
city  limits,  was  near  army  camps,  powder  plants, 
or  other  war  establishments  necessarily  located  in 
sparsely  populated  sections  of  the  country.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  greater  proportion  of  Federal  money 
put  into  urban  building  in  1942  influenced  the  flow 
of  construction  in  that  year  away  from  the  larger 
cities  to  the  smaller  places.  The  reverse  was  true, 
of  course,  in  1944  when  most  war  construction  was 
completed.  In  1942  over  60  percent  of  the  dollar 
volume  of  urban  building  was  for  Federal  con¬ 
struction,  compared  with  32  percent  in  1944. 

Another  cause  for  shifts  between  different  city- 
size  groups  is  the  varying  proportion  from  one  year 
to  another  in  the  types  of  building  construction  for 
which  permits  are  issued.  For  example,  in  1942 
only  a  tenth  of  urban  permit  valuations  were  for 
additions,  alterations,  and  repair  work;  whereas,  in 
1944  this  category  comprised  almost  three-tenths 
of  the  total.  Well  over  half  of  all  such  valuations 
were,  in  each  year  under  discussion,  reported  for 
cities  of  100,000  or  more  population.  Consequently, 
in  a  year  (like  1944)  when  the  proportion  of  addi¬ 
tions,  alterations,  and  repairs  is  high  relative  to  the 


11  Preliminary  results  of  a  survey  conducted  in  1946  in  90  representative 
areas  bear  out  the  conclusion  that  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  build  a 
greater  proportion  of  nonfarm  housing  in  rural  than  in  urban  areas. 

4  Population  figures  used  for  grouping  cities  based  on  1940  Census. 


volume  of  new  building  undertaken,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  largest  cities  to  be  responsible  for 
the  greater  share  of  permits  issued. 

In  1945,  when  additions,  alterations,  and  repairs 
accounted  for  a  fourth  of  all  urban  building  activity 
and  53  percent  of  the  work  was  being  done  in  cities 
of  over  100,000  population,  those  cities  reported  49 
percent  of  the  total  dollar  volume  of  building  per¬ 
mits  granted.  Cities  with  population  from  25,000 
to  100,000  reported  22  percent,  and  those  in  the 

2.500  to  25,000  population  group,  29  percent  of  the 
total. 

Geographic  Shifts 

Between  States 

Analysis  of  the  amount  of  new  housing  put  under 
construction  during  the  period  1940-45,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  number  of  homes  already  standing 
in  1940  in  each  State,  gives  a  clear  indication  of 
interstate  shifts  in  residential  building  in  the  defense 
and  war  years. 

The  estimated  number  of  new  nonfarm  family 
dwelling  units  for  which  permits  were  issued  or  con¬ 
struction  contracts  were  awarded  in  the  years 
1940-45  totaled  2,580,000,  about  9  percent  of  the 
29,683,000  units  standing  in  April  1940. 15  Home 
building  during  this  6-year  period  tended  to  con¬ 
centrate  along  the  eastern  and  western  seaboards, 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  in  the  Southwest.  These 
regions  were  the  leading  centers  of  residential  con¬ 
struction  for  two  important  reasons — (1)  they 
accommodated  most  of  the  war  activities  requiring 
workers  from  outside  areas,  and  (2)  some  of  them 
already  accounted  for  a  large  portion  of  existing 
housing,  which  made  replacement  demand  greater 
there  than  in  other  localities. 

The  concentration  is  shown  in  chart  10  on 
page  41.  From  map'  ‘A”  it  is  readily  apparent 
that  California  outranked  all  other  States  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  new  family  dwelling  units 
for  which  permits  were  issued  during  1940-45. 
California  alone  was  responsible  for  419,100  units — 
16  percent  of  the  total.  Texas  followed  with 

175.500  units,  or  7  percent.  The  10  leading  States 
(California,  Texas,  Michigan,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Washington,  Illinois,  and 
Florida)  accounted  for  almost  60  percent  of  the 
total,  or  1,513,000  units.  Of  these  States,  all  except 
Florida,  \  irginia,  and  Washington  were  also  among 

•‘Source  of  data  on  number  of  existing  units:  Census  of  Housing  (1940). 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Table  <  *  -*£ .*£  L&  *”*  “  ** 


Size  of  city 
(1940  census) 
and  year 


All  urban  areas 

1942  . . 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945: . 


500,000  and  over 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944.. 

1945.. 


100,000  and  under  500,000 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945  . 

50,000  and  under  100,000 

1942  . — 

1943  . . 

1944  . 

1945 


25,000  and  under  50,000 

1942 . 

'  1943 . 

1944  . . 

1945  . 

10,000  and  under  25,000 

1942  . . 

1943  . 

1944.. 

1945.. 


5,000  and  under  10,000 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  . . . 

1945  . 

2,500  and  under  5,000 

1942  . 

1943  . — 

1944  . 

1945  . 


All  urban  areas 

1943  _ 

1944  . 

1945  . 


All  building  construction 


Total 


Non- 

Federal 


Federal 


New  residential  buildings 


Total 


Non- 

Federal 


Federal 


Valuation  (in  thousands) 


New  nonresidential  buildings 

Total 

Non- 

Federal 

Federal 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 


Total 


Non- 

Federal 


Federal 


$2,707,573 

1,262,133 

1,101,350 

1,966,913 


500,000  and  over 

1943  . 

1944  . . 

1945  . 

100  000  and  under  500,000 

1943 . 

1944. 

1945. 


50  000  and  under  100,000 

1943. 

1944. 


1945 . . . 

25,000  and  under  50,000 

1943  . 

1944  . . . 

1945.. 


10,000  and  under  25,000 

1943  . 

1944  . - . 

1945  . 

5,000  and  under  10,000 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945  . 

2,500  and  under  5,000 

1943.. 

1944.. 


722,465 

318,215 

299,291 

423,727 

576,450 

340,302 

305,892 

529,823 

343,375 

128,541 

97,654 

226,318 

286,587 

127,516 

127,891 

211,144 

444,308 

184,696 

138,408 

286,265 

212,433 

100,361 

80,684 

175,699 

121,955 

62,502 

51,530 

113,937 


$1,066,958 

703,584 

753,441 

1,717,181 


271,661 

169,439 

204,814 

372,191 

227,295 

186,402 

208,170 

459,139 

125,610 

74.775 

76.331 
201,430 

125,395 

72,655 

76,156 

190,811 

147,978 

93,604 

94,518 

239,845 

96,687 

63,326 

54,677 

151,709 

72.332 
43,383 

38.775 
102,056 


-53.4 

-12.7 

+78.6 


-56.0 
-  6.0 
+41.6 

-41.0 

-10.1 

+73.2 

-62.6 

-24.0 

+131.8 

-55.5 
+  0.3 
+65.1 

-58.4 
-25.1 
+  106.8 

-52.8 

-19.6 

+117.8 


-34.1 
+  7-1 

+  127.9 


-37.6 

+20.9 

+81.7 

-18.0 
+  11.7 
+  120.6 

-40.5 
+  2.1 
+  163.9 

-42.1 
+  4.8 
+  150.6 

-36.7 
+  1.0 
+153.8 

-34.5 

-13.7 

+177.5 

-40.0 
-10.6 
+  163.2 


-66.0 

-37.7 

-28.2 


-67.0 

-36.5 

-45.5 

-55.9 

-36.5 

-27.7 

-75.3 

-60.4 

+16.7 

-66.0 

-  5.7 
-60.7 

-69.3 
—51.8 
+  5.8 

-68.0 

-29.8 

-  7.8 


$1  640,615 

$918,413 

$602,609 

$315,804 

$1,510,688 

’558,549 

583,496 

375,169 

208,327 

439,131 

347,909 

345,670 

289,270 

56,400 

438,909 

249>32 

663,160 

631,562 

31,598 

827,614 

450,804 

219,148 

146,453 

72,695 

424,983 

148,776 

127,648 

86,376 

41,272 

132,515 

94  477 

94,773 

79,159 

15,614 

113,657 

51,536 

150,350 

140,987 

9,363 

162,843 

349,155 

180,569 

125,148 

55,421 

327,784 

153,900 

144,443 

95,580 

48,863 

124,804 

97,722 

93,361 

80,886 

12,475 

123,835 

70)684 

156,848 

147,733 

9,115 

231,985 

217,765 

111,827 

62,473 

49,354 

198,645 

53’766 

60,052 

35,272 

24,780 

38,553 

21^323 

27,681 

24,349 

3,332 

33,394 

2+888 

63,046 

61,645 

1,401 

104,191 

161,192 

91,844 

67,219 

24,625 

157,793 

54,861 

53,293 

32,306 

20,987 

42,957 

51,735 

29,058 

21,158 

7,900 

63,310 

20)333 

62,743 

61,172 

1,571 

90,038 

296,330 

188,493 

93,985 

94,508 

223,108 

91  092 

108,188 

58,892 

49,296 

50,410 

43  890 

46,043 

38,923 

7,120 

57,979 

46,420 

104,250 

96,854 

7,396 

123,564 

115,746 

77,700 

65,982 

11,718 

118,247 

37  035 

55,510 

39,587 

15,923 

31,226 

26^007 

30,827 

24,739 

6,088 

30,660 

23)990 

74,224 

73,135 

1,089 

72,189 

49,623 

48,832 

41,349 

7,483 

60,128 

19419 

34,362 

27,156 

7,206 

18,666 

12  755 

23,927 

20,056 

3,871 

16,074 

11)881 

51,699 

50,036 

1,663 

42,804 

$222,998 

$1,287,690 

$278,472 

106,546 

332,585 

239,506 

169,078 

269,831 

316,771 

639,342 

188,272 

476,139 

62,756 

362,227  • 

78,334 

30,488 

102,027 

58,052 

40,532 

73,125 

90,861 

128,887 

33,956 

110,534 

42,662 

285,122 

68,097 

24,467 

100,337 

71,055 

42,659 

81,176 

88,696 

179,332 

52,653 

140,990 

33,011 

165,634 

32,903 

11,585 

26,968 

29,936 

18,070 

15,324 

36.579 

82,613 

21,578 

59,081 

25,071 

132,722 

36,950 

10,397 

32,560 

31,266 

20,861 

42,449 

35,523 

75,385 

14,653 

58,363 

25,385 

197,723 

32,707 

10,830 

39,580 

26,098 

25,226 

32,753 

34,386 

87,491 

36,073 

58,451 

15,638 

102,609 

16,486 

11,350 

19,876 

13,625 

13,177 

17,483 

19,197 

51,860 

20,329 

29,286 

18,475 

41,653 

12,995 

7,429 

11,237 

9,474 

8,553 

7,521 

11,529 

33,774 

9,030 

19,434 

$241,351 

221,869 

295,093 

446,277 


62,452 

52,575 

85,123 

102,317 

59,485 

66,355 

84,625 

132,074 

30,126 

27,918 

33,912 

57,172 

33,105 

29,952 

34,137 

54,254 

28,608 

23,882 

30,369 

55,500 

15.067 

12,389 

16,761 

26,714 

12,508 

8,798 

10,166 

18,246 


Percent  of  change  from  preceding  year 


-36.5 

-40.8 

+96.8 


-41.8 

-25.8 

+58.6 

-20.0 

-35.4 

+68.0 

-46.3 
-53.9 
+  127.8 

-42.0 

-45.5 

+115.9 

-42.6 

-57.4 

+126.4 

-28.6 

-44.5 

+140.8 


-37.7 

-22.9 

+118.3 


-41.0 
-  8.4 
+78.1 

-23.6 

-15.4 

+82.6 

-43.5 

-31.0 

+153.2 

-51.9 
-34.5 
+  189.1 

-37.3 

-33.9 

+148.8 

-40.0 
-37.5 
+  195.6 


$37,121 

17,637 

21,678 

29,862 


15,882 

5.477 

5,738 

8,217 

8,612 

4,700 

4,071 

8,916 

2,777 

2,018 

2,667 

1,909 

3,845 

1,314 

1,386 

4,109 

4,099 

2,216 

4,017 

2,951 

1,419 

1,236 

2,436 

2,572 

487 

676 

1,363 

1,188 


-34.0 

-72.9 

—44.0 

-70.9 

(») 

+88.6 

-52.2 

+58.7 

+278.1 

-74.2 

-18.9 

-30.2 

-14.0 

+32.3 

+50.3 

-8.1 

+33.0 

+51.2 

-43.2 

-62.2 

-40.0 

-68.8 

-14.2 

+43.3 

-51.4 

+32.9 

+218.0 

-71.8 

-28.3 

-53.6 

-25.9 

+56.5 

+21.7 

-15.8 

+61.9 

+20.2 

-11.8 

-74.5 

-26.9 

-61.9 
-  0.8 
+87.3 

-42.6 

+74.4 

+320.4 

-64.8 

-19.1 

-35.1 

+  4.3 
+24.8 
+59.0 

+11.5 

+27.5 

+56.1 

-49.8 

-86.6 

-58.0 

-80.6 

-13.4 

+212.0 

-64.9 

+56.0 

+357.2 

-83.7 

-43.2 

+40.8 

-  9.0 
+22.2 
+61.5 

-  7.3 
+21.5 
+68.6 

-14.8 

-62.4 

-80.1 

-72.8 

+47.4 

+42.2 

-58.5 

+100.6 

+261.4 

-75.5 

+30.4 

—65.5 

-15.4 

+13.6 

+64.3 

-  9.5 
+14.0 
+58.9 

-47.8 
-85.6 
+  3.9 

-77.4 
+  15.0 
+  113.1 

-57.3 
+  132.9 
+246.8 

-80.0 

-17.3 

+10.1 

-20.2 

+31.8 

+70.0 

-16.5 

+27.2 

+82.8 

-35.9 

-61.8 

-82.1 

-73.6 
-  1.8 
+135.5 

-27.4 

+16.1 

+293.6 

-80.6 
—  12.0 
+16.3 

-17.4 

+40.9 

+52.6 

-17.8 

+35.9 

+59.4 

-  3.7 
-46.3 
-57.0 

-69.0 
-13.9 
+  166.3 

-59.8 

+15.1 

+294.9 

-73.0 

-33.1 

+20.1 

-27.1 

+21.7 

+68.6 

-29.7 

+15.5 

+79.5 

-52.5 

+22.9 

+37.8 


-65.5 
+  4.8 
+43.2 

-45.4 

-13.4 

+119.0 

-27.3 

+32.2 

-28.4 

—65.8 
+  5.5 
+196.5 

-45.9 

+81.3 

-26.5 

-12.9 
+97.1 
+  5.6 

+38.8 

+101.6 

-12.8 


2  T  pee  than  nne-tenth  of  1  percent. 
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42  .... 

,  ,  ,  „  fnmUv  dwelling  units  for  which  permits  were  issued  in  nonfarm  areas,  by  geographic  division, 

Table  29, -Estimated  number  of  new  f^yJvMnguiffio^"  _ . 


Geographic  division 
and  State 


All  nonfarm  areas 
Percent  change  from  preceding  year. 

New  England . 

Percent  change  from  preceding  year 

Connecticut. 

Maine. 

Massachusetts.. 

New  Hampshire.- 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont. 

Middle  Atlantic - 

Percent  change  from  preceding  year 

New  Jersey. 

New  York.. 

Pennsylvania. 

East  North  Central- 
Percent  change  from  preceding  year. 

Illinois. 

Indiana.... 

Michigan.. 

Ohio. 

Wisconsin. 

West  North  Central 
Percent  change  from  preceding  year. 


Number  of  new  family  dwelling  units 


North  Dakota 
South  Dakota. 

South  Atlantic. .  .. 

Percent  change  from  preceding  year. 

Delaware... 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida— 

Georgia. 

Maryland 
North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina. 

Virginia. 

West  Virginia- 

East  South  Central. 

Percent  change  from  preceding  year 

Alabama. 

Kentucky. 

Mississippi. 

Tennessee. 

West  South  Central - 

Percent  change  from  preceding  year 

Arkansas. 

Louisiana _ 

Oklahoma. 

Texas.-. 

Mountain . 

Percent  change  from  preceding  year 


California 
Oregon... 

i  Includes  number  of  new  family  dwellings  in  nonfarm  areas .for  which 
Federal  construction  contracts  were  awarded,  and  estimates  of  the  nu 


oU dwelling  units  in  non-permit-issuing  (urban  and  rural-nonfarm)  plact 
2  Less  than  50  units. 
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Table  30.- 


-Estimated  number  and  valuation  of  privately  financed  new  family  dwelling  units  for  which  permits  were  issued  in  nonfarm 

areas,  by  State  and  by  type  of  structure,  1940-451 


State  and  year 


All  nonfarm  areas: 

1940. . . 

1941 . . 

1942. . . . 

1943 . . 

1944. . . 

1945 . . 


Alabama: 

1940.. 

1941.. 

1942.. 


1945. . . 

1944. . . 

1945 . . 


Arizona: 
1940. _ 

1941  _ 

1942  _ 

1943.... 

1944  _ 

1945  _ 


Arkansas: 
1940. _ 

1941  _ 

1942  _ 

1943  _ 

1944  _ 


1945- 


California: 

1940... 

1941  _ 

1942  _ 


1943 _ 

1944. _ 


1945.. 


Colorado: 
1940. _ 

1941  _ 

1942  _ 

1943  _ 

1944. _ 


1945 _ 

Connecticut: 
1940. _ 

1941  _ 

1942  _ 

1943  _ 

1944  _ 

1945  _ 


Delaware: 

1940.. 

1941.. . 

1942.. .. 


1943- 

1944.. 


1945- 


District  of  Columbia: 
1940. . . . . 

1941  . . 

1942  _ 

1943  . . 


1944  _ _ 

1945  . . 

Florida: 

1940. _ 

1941  . . 

1942  _ _ 

1943  . 

1944  . . 

1945  . . 

Georgia: 

1940. . 

1941— . 

1942  . . 

1943  . . 

1944  _  . 


1945.. 

Idaho: 

1940. 

1941- 


All  priva 

e  dwellings 

1-family  structures 

2-family  structures3 

Multifamily  structures1 

Number 

Valuation 

Number 

Valuation 

Number 

Valuation 

of  dwelling 

(in 

of  dwelling 

(in 

of  dwelling 

(in 

of  dwelling 
units 

units 

thousands) 

units 

thousands) 

units 

thousands) 

thousands) 

529,571 

$1,794,074 

447,571 

$1,575,176 

25,577 

$60,290 

56,423 

$158,608 

619,460 

2,180,805 

533,185 

1,952,003 

28,393 

69,429 

57,882 

159  373 

301,193 

948,360 

252,323 

822,050 

17,463 

46,882 

31,407 

79,428 

183,660 

539,662 

136,264 

409,290 

17,766 

49,034 

29,630 

81  338 

138,779 

227,318 

391,318 

836,843 

114,615 

201,672 

319,040 

751,785 

10,626 

9,649 

33,573 

32,608 

13,538 

15,997 

38,705 

52,450 

7,490 

14,735 

6,357 

13,545 

760 

665 

373 

525 

9,900 

19,967 

8,368 

18,303 

975 

672 

557 

992 

6,218 

10.766 

5,607 

10,126 

365 

278 

246 

362 

3,414 

4,553 

3,103 

3,975 

73 

99 

238 

479 

2,360 

3,016 

2,238 

2,806 

91 

124 

31 

86 

3,556 

6,225 

3,450 

6,103 

72 

90 

34 

32 

2,564 

6,883 

2,429 

6,678 

57 

91 

78 

114 

2,661 

7,744 

2,413 

7,326 

67 

123 

181 

295 

816 

1,993 

740 

1,858 

5 

7 

71 

128 

771 

1,593 

634 

1,304 

39 

84 

98 

205 

687 

1,752 

645 

1,598 

18 

66 

24 

88 

1,600 

6,437 

1,427 

5,859 

48 

154 

125 

424 

3,652 

8,978 

3,330 

8,416 

222 

347 

100 

215 

4,637 

11,312 

4,250 

10,667 

251 

363 

136 

282 

2,968 

6,071 

2,855 

5,886 

110 

181 

3 

4 

1,057 

670 

974 

572 

83 

98 

0 

o 

950 

837 

941 

828 

3 

3 

6 

6 

1,900 

3,524 

1,758 

3,129 

61 

127 

81 

268 

78,754 

248,354 

65,953 

219,329 

4,383 

10,231 

8,418 

18,794 

87,954 

295,184 

71,083 

252,710 

4,124 

9,723 

12,747 

32  751 

44,932 

135,146 

35,836 

113,239 

1,280 

2,986 

7.816 

18  921 

25,618 

71,781 

18,347 

54,597 

2,981 

7,330 

4,290 

9,854 
11  112 

35,310 

106,137 

28,838 

88,244 

2,349 

6,781 

4,123 

47,725 

191,679 

40,859 

169,883 

3,018 

10,680 

3,848 

11,116 

5,404 

15,757 

4,682 

13,976 

221 

539 

501 

1,242 

5,727 

16,250 

4,919 

14,714 

237 

547 

571 

989 

1,380 

3,513 

1,258 

3,298 

30 

69 

92 

146 

602 

1,536 

377 

1,041 

34 

68 

191 

427 

900 

2,192 

668 

1,571 

18 

47 

214 

574 

3,200 

11,823 

2,441 

9,723 

71 

221 

688 

1,879 

7,601 

36,983 

6,961 

35,180 

309 

1,050 

331 

753 

9,375 

46,371 

8,756 

44,380 

370 

1,295 

249 

696 

5,763 

23,875 

5,485 

23,053 

152 

559 

126 

263 

3,379 

14,529 

2,554 

12,062 

226 

633 

599 

1,834 

1,200 

5,118 

1,055 

4,689 

9 

22 

136 

407 

1,000 

5,570 

917 

5,284 

22 

82 

61 

204 

1,180 

4,756 

978 

4,035 

21 

75 

181 

646 

1,300 

5,653 

1,275 

5,581 

14 

43 

11 

29 

978 

4,213 

958 

4,172 

16 

33 

4 

8 

1,812 

6,168 

1,536 

5,427 

276 

741 

0 

o 

200 

547 

124 

339 

76 

208 

0 

o 

300 

1,179 

290 

1,133 

2 

1 

8 

45 

7,250 

25,559 

2,606 

15,343 

0 

0 

4,644 

10,216 

9,721 

31,694 

2,483 

14,110 

0 

0 

7,238 

17,584 

5,886 

14,107 

641 

2,220 

0 

0 

5,245 

11^887 

4,626 

13,113 

218 

926 

0 

0 

4,408 

12,187 

2,013 

6,294 

629 

2,613 

0 

0 

1,384 

3^681 

2,860 

9,628 

1,119 

5,091 

0 

0 

1,741 

4,537 

19,414 

63,313 

14,225 

52,173 

1,534 

2,951 

3,655 

8,189 

18,196 

60,839 

14,552 

53,202 

1,320 

2,506 

2,324 

5,131 

3,474 

8,857 

3,136 

8,289 

216 

359 

122 

209 

5,532 

11,526 

4.793 

10,140 

122 

293 

617 

1.093 

7,160 

14,269 

6,647 

12,991 

201 

333 

312 

945 

15,730 

46,994 

13,978 

41,068 

553 

1,555 

1,199 

4,371 

11,910 

24,902 

10,799 

23,640 

78  3 

819 

328 

443 

12,819 

24,743 

11,816 

23,397 

668 

960 

335 

386 

6,031 

12,178 

5,834 

11,922 

117 

147 

80 

109 

7,031 

16,244 

4,548 

10,176 

1,213 

3,066 

1,270 

3,002 

3,660 

6,407 

3,406 

5,804 

130 

242 

124 

361 

4,600 

10,192 

4.407 

9,796 

79 

235 

114 

161 

2,200 

5,315 

2,065 

5,099 

47 

114 

88 

102 

1,816 

4,875 

1,655 

4,539 

60 

142 

101 

194 

200 

369 

196 

360 

4 

9 

0 

0 

260 

719 

228 

648 

u 

42 

21 

29 

440 

926 

426 

891 

10 

19 

4 

16 

895 

3,067 

862 

2,970 

14 

44 

19 

53 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  30  -Estimated  number  and  valuation  of  privately  financed  new  family  dwelling  units  for  which  permits  were  issued  in  nonfarm 
1  ABLE  AU.  area5>  by  state  and  by  type  of  structure,  WjO-tf1—  Continued  


State  and  year 


Illinois: 

1940. _ 


1941 _ 

1942.. 


1943  _ 

1944  _ 

1945  _ 


Indiana: 

1940.. 


1941 _ 

1942— . 

1943  _ 

1944  _ 

1945  _ 

Iowa: 

1940. _ 

1941.. 


1942  _ 

1943  _ 

1944— . 

1945 _ 

Kansas: 

1940. _ 

1941  _ 

1942  _ 

1943.. . . 

1944— . 

1945 _ 

Kentucky: 

1940  _ 

1941  _ 

1942.. . . 

1943.. . . 

1944.. . . 

1945 _ 


Louisiana: 

1940 . 

1941.. . . 

1942—  . 

1943  . . 

1944.. . . 

1945— . 

Maine: 

1940. . . 

1941.. . . 

1942.. . . 

1943—  . 

1944  . . . 

1945. . 

Maryland: 

1940  . . 

1941  . . 

1942  . . 

1943  . . 

1944—  . 

1945..  . 

Massachusetts: 

1940 . . 

1941..  . 

1942 . . 

1943..  . 

1944  . . 


1945 _ 

Michigan: 

1940.. . . 

1941  _ 

1942  _ 

1943  _ 

1944..  . 

1945 _ 

Minnesota: 

1940  . 

1941  _ 

1942  _ 

1943  _ 

1944  _ 


All  private  dwellings 


Number 
of  dwelling 
units 


1945 _ 

Mississippi: 

1940 _ 

1941.. . 

1942  _ 

1943  _ 

1944  _ 

1945  _ 


Valuation 

(in 

thousands) 


19,699 

24,621 

11,045 

6,821 

6,930 

11,178 

10,793 

14,819 

10,070 

2,000 

2,192 

4,054 

6,600 

6,925 

2,000 

200 

320 

1,450 

5,175 

6,610 

5,500 

3,104 

1,220 

1,630 

6,708 

7,332 

3,148 

920 

480 

1,100 

6,102 

8,981 

4,562 

5,040 

5,794 

4,400 

2,100 

3,150 

1,718 

I, 520 
160 
400 

12,547 

17,932 

II, 652 
10,245 

4,050 

5,000 

10,248 

11,498 

4,237 

1,634 

500 

2,800 

30,455 

39,524 

20,254 

14,661 

7,215 

10,336 


11,300 

11,300 

3,000 

85 

800 

4,500 

5,291 

6,163 

1,780 

1,753 

1,320 

2,200 


1-family  structures 


Number 
of  dwelling 
units 


Valuation 

(in 

thousands) 


$91,630 

120,274 

44,265 

27,325 

29,347 

57,923 

35,384 

50,147 

31,278 

5,244 

8,113 

15,869 

22,354 

25,375 

6,444 

543 

1,091 

4,896 

12,513 

14,400 

14,055 

6,992 

3,085 

4,239 

15,913 

19,751 

7,674 

1,768 

829 

3,353 

17,029 

26,642 

12,078 

7,739 

12.357 
8,301 

6,841 

10,185 

5,418 

4,927 

501 

1,481 

31,426 

50,445 

29,168 

25,378 

8,769 

15,082 

42.357 
50,510 
15,965 

5,845 

1,606 

13,607 


121,748 

163,329 

83,189 

64,676 

31,831 

55,481 

40,098 

45,373 

11,098 

118 

3,077 

20,597 

8,615 

9,864 

2,024 

1,817 

1,435 

3,037 


19,020 

23,621 

9,756 

4,853 

5,549 

10,008 

9,969 

14,077 

8,404 

1,360 

2,012 

3,807 

6,257 

6.707 

1,951 

200 

310 

1,379 

4,907 

6,177 

4.326 
1,624 

784 

1,545 

6,267 

7,119 

3,085 

742 

424 

1,010 

5.327 
6,202 
4,182 
4,664 
3,151 
3,075 

I, 978 
3,070 
1,429 
1,114 

143 

374 

II, 414 
15,218 

9,469 

6,599 

3,564 

4,775 

8,562 

10,244 

3,472 

972 

495 

2,405 

29,125 

38,510 

19,034 

13,467 

6,512 

9,867 


10,908 

10,893 

2,877 

83 

773 

4,260 

4,182 

5,089 

1,506 

1,558 

1,275 

2,093 


2-family  structures1 


Number 
of  dwelling 
units 


Valuation 

(in 

thousands) 


$88,916 

116,530 

39,179 

19,902 

24,091 

52,775 

33,003 

48,132 

27,558 

3,811 

7,590 

15,209 

21,446 

24,861 

6,328 

543 

1,080 

4,727 

12,108 

13,635 

11,712 

4,015 

1,745 

4,106 

15,172 

19,352 

7,568 

I, 442 
700 

3,128 

15,448 

18,438 

II, 169 
6,860 
6.000 
5,980 

6,536 

9,948 

4,722 

4,132 

436 

1,321 

28,973 

46,302 

24,695 

16,706 

7,592 

14,672 

37,766 

46,570 

13,564 

3,784 

1,589 

12,087 


117,189 

159,624 

78,640 

59,793 

28,836 

53,318 

38,903 

44,182 

10,659 

113 

2,979 

19,694 

7,112 

8,384 

1,784 

1,504 

1,419 

2,891 


460 

554 

653 

1,172 

644 

226 

503 

609 

1,055 

444 

140 

144 

66 

111 

38 

0 

2 

27 

134 

178 

321 

853 

65 

59 

223 

99 

25 

21 

4 

13 

683 

819 

361 

96 

2,011 

934 

56 

21 

6 

4 
0 
0 

180 

1,496 

1,491 

1,654 

466 

102 

595 

470 

163 

34 

5 
145 

1,000 

913 

1,078 

1,029 

395 

201 


220 

191 

62 

2 

23 

202 

936 

907 

216 

86 

34 

71 


Multifamily  structures1 


Number 
of  dwelling 
units 


$2,093 

2,448 

2,589 

4,515 

2.629 
1,154 

1,437 

1,473 

2.630 
1,116 

440 

456 

208 

269 

98 

0 

5 

84 

231 

351 

724 

1,715 

100 

103 

342 

144 

38 

52 

11 

28 

1,317 

1,503 

868 

195 

5,017 

1,797 

140 

61 

21 

17 

0 

0 

404 

2,460 

2,954 

3,567 

1,108 

348 


1,842 

1,649 

523 

107 

17 

579 

3,534 

3,467 

4,206 

4,480 

1,816 

1,153 

684 

628 

233 

5 

85 

822 

1,273 

1,255 

182 

154 

11 

89 


Valuation 

(in 

thousands) 


219 

446 

636 

796 

737 

944 

321 

133 
611 
196 

40 

103 

277 

107 

11 

0 

8 

44 

134 
255 
853 
627 
371 

26 

218 

114 

38 

157 

52 

77 

92 

1,960 

19 
280 
632 
391 

66 

59 

283 

402 

17 

26 

953 

1,218 

692 

1,992 

20 
123 


1,091 

784 

602 

628 

0 

250 

330 

101 

142 

165 

308 

268 

172 
216 

61 

0 

4 

38 

173 
167 

58 

109 

11 

36 


$621 

1,296 

2,497 

2,908 

2,627 

3,994 

944 

542 

1,090 

317 

83 

204 

700 

245 

18 

0 

6 

85 

174 

414 

1,619 

1,262 

1,240 

30 

399 

255 

68 

274 

118 

197 

264 

6,701 

41 

684 

1,340 

524 

165 

176 

675 

778 

65 

160 

2,049 

1,683 

1,519 

5,105 

69 

62 

2,749 

2,291 

1,878 

1.954 

0 

941 

1,025 

238 

343 

403 

1,179 

1,010 

511 

563 

206 

0 

13 

81 

230 

225 

58 

159 

5 

57 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  30.  Estimated  number  and  valuation  of  privately  financed  new  family  dwelling  units  for  which  permits  were  issued  in  nonfarm 

areas,  by  State  and  by  type  of  structure,  1940-45' — Continued 


State  and  year 


Missouri: 

1940.. 

1941.. 


1942 _ 

1943. _ 


1944. . . . 

1945 . . . . 

Montana: 

1940  _ 

1941  . . 

1942  . . 

1943  . . 

1944  . . 

1945  . . 

Nebraska: 

1940. . _ 

1941  . _ 

1942  . . 

1943  . _. 

1944. . . . 

1945 . . 

Nevada: 

1940  . . . 

1941  . . . 

1942  . . 

1943. . 

1944  . . 

1945  . . . . 


New  Hampshire: 
1940. . . 

1941  . . . 

1942  . . 

1943  . . 

1944. . . 

1945 . . 

New  Jersey: 

1940  . . 

1941  . . 

1942  . . 

1943  . . 

1944  . . 

1945  . . 

New  Mexico: 

1940  _ 

1941  _ 


1942  _ 

1943  . . 

1944  . . 


1945 _ 

New  York: 

1940. _ 

1941 _ 


1942. . . 

1943  . . 

1944  . . 

1945  . . 


North  Carolina: 
1940. _ 

1941  . . . 

1942  . . 

1943  . . 

1944  _ 


1945.. 


North  Dakota: 
1940. . . 

1941  . . 

1942  . . 

1943  . . 

1944  . . 

1945  . . 

Ohio: 

1940. . . 

1941... . 


1942.. 

1943.. 

1944.. 


1945 _ 

Oklahoma: 

1940  _ 

1941  _ 

1942  _ 

1943... 

1944  _ 

1945  _ 


All  priva 

te  dwellings 

1-family  structures 

2-family  structures2 

Multifamily  structures* 

Number 

Valuation 

Number 

Valuation 

Number 

Valuation 

of  dwelling 

On 

of  dwelling 

(in 

of  dwelling 

(in 

of  dwelling 

units 

thousands) 

units 

thousands) 

units 

thousands) 

units 

thousands) 

10,600 

$33,361 

9,731 

$31,076 

318 

$867 

551 

$1  418 

10,235 

33,775 

9,295 

30,682 

347 

939 

593 

2  154 

5,026 

14,860 

4,393 

13,532 

87 

171 

546 

1*157 

383 

580 

291 

441 

92 

139 

0 

o 

1,450 

2,944 

1,048 

1,939 

68 

224 

334 

781 

2,100 

7,037 

1,825 

6,093 

148 

522 

127 

422 

2,103 

5,196 

1,859 

4,716 

119 

284 

125 

196 

1,920 

5,495 

1,827 

5,303 

39 

85 

54 

107 

200 

473 

200 

473 

0 

0 

0 

100 

243 

38 

100 

16 

41 

46 

102 

180 

665 

173 

651 

4 

2 

3 

490 

1,323 

455 

1,249 

10 

29 

25 

45 

2,528 

8,251 

2,274 

7,697 

120 

264 

134 

290 

3,000 

10,106 

2,869 

9,729 

75 

242 

56 

1 15 

1,700 

5,057 

1,584 

4,769 

94 

239 

22 

49 

1,355 

4,461 

1,131 

3,881 

124 

353 

100 

227 

900 

3,317 

779 

2,953 

25 

84 

96 

280 

900 

3,389 

856 

3,195 

16 

101 

28 

93 

850 

2,959 

716 

2,745 

56 

109 

78 

105 

1,075 

4,161 

823 

3,685 

161 

353 

91 

121 

1,679 

4,768 

1,433 

4,350 

119 

221 

127 

197 

593 

1,764 

460 

1,388 

129 

374 

4 

2 

86 

122 

61 

98 

10 

14 

15 

10 

798 

2,917 

777 

2,872 

16 

25 

5 

20 

1,300 

4,626 

1,248 

4,481 

39 

109 

13 

36 

1,541 

6,234 

1,492 

6,123 

40 

96 

9 

215 

529 

206 

512 

5 

a 

4 

10 

11 

10 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

300 

1,483 

293 

1,467 

7 

16 

0 

0 

15,341 

63,683 

13,641 

58,411 

367 

1,164 

1,333 

4  108 

20,051 

83,258 

18,734 

79,588 

510 

1,524 

807 

2146 

14,147 

48,660 

9,104 

34,877 

3,121 

9,143 

1,922 

4  640 

4,825 

14,090 

2,393 

7,370 

1,186 

3,590 

1,246 

3  1 10 

1,900 

5,938 

992 

3,436 

43 

143 

’865 

2*450 

4,165 

17,928 

3,405 

15,311 

108 

399 

652 

2,218 

2,600 

5,898 

2,365 

5,474 

156 

278 

79 

2,600 

6,427 

2,350 

5,989 

126 

252 

124 

186 

866 

2,282 

818 

2,182 

33 

67 

15 

489 

856 

421 

757 

11 

10 

57 

89 

562 

900 

542 

895 

8 

3 

12 

993 

1,654 

941 

1,585 

24 

46 

28 

23 

49,351 

194,864 

23,129 

104,658 

3,367 

9,828 

22,855 

80  378 

46,573 

194,626 

26,693 

126,104 

4,555 

14,630 

15*325 

S3  89? 

13,001 

46,981 

8,959 

34,156 

1,869 

6,060 

2,173 

6  765 

2,756 

9,453 

1,398 

5,155 

672 

1,879 

686 

2  419 

753 

2,282 

530 

1,602 

161 

466 

62 

6,900 

32,968 

5,729 

27,746 

280 

1,146 

891 

4,076 

12,671 

31,628 

10,685 

28,880 

1,277 

1,562 

709 

13,486 

33,990 

12,117 

31,869 

906 

1,287 

463 

834 

2,484 

6,538 

2,196 

5,930 

148 

352 

140 

256 

1,632 

4,002 

1,187 

2,801 

39 

92 

406 

1  109 

1,000 

1,003 

971 

987 

13 

10 

16 

3,300 

10,444 

3,111 

10,062 

116 

221 

73 

161 

1,100 

3,130 

1,002 

2,848 

12 

40 

86 

242 

1,200 

3,798 

1,147 

3,669 

31 

86 

22 

43 

100 

245 

98 

239 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

600 

1,604 

540 

1,460 

2 

4 

58 

140 

24,558 

108,862 

22,048 

99,715 

766 

2,909 

1.744 

6,238 

32,457 

143,377 

29,115 

132,036 

942 

3,988 

2,400 

7,353 

17,759 

68,655 

15,779 

62,466 

734 

2,717 

1,246 

3,472 

11,323 

44,977 

7,291 

30,736 

1,187 

4,640 

2,845 

9.60! 

7,100 

29,031 

4,999 

19,453 

1,310 

6,224 

791 

3,354 

9,950 

57,262 

8,253 

48,335 

434 

2,391 

1,263 

6,536 

6,500 

19,876 

6,136 

19,251 

266 

378 

98 

247 

8,250 

25,456 

7,998 

25,120 

191 

252 

61 

84 

6,535 

18,985 

6,211 

18,398 

260 

520 

64 

67 

3,538 

12,830 

3,304 

12,310 

117 

316 

117 

204 

1,500 

2,521 

1,305 

2,243 

130 

215 

65 

63 

2,880  1 

7,901  1 

2,761 

7,731 

95 

133 

24 

37 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  30.  Estimated  number  and  valuation  of  privately  financed  new  family  dwelling  units  for  which  permits  were  issued  in  nonfarm 

areas,  by  State  and  by  type  of  structure,  1940-451—  Continued 


State  and  year 

All  private  dwellings 

1-family  structures 

2-family  structures2 

Multifamily  structures8 

Number 
of  dwelling 
units 

Valuation 

(in 

thousands) 

Number 
of  dwelling 
units 

Valuation 

(in 

thousands) 

Number 
of  dwelling 
units 

Valuation 

(in 

thousands) 

Number 
of  dwelling 
units 

Valuation 

(in 

thousands) 

Wisconsin: 

1940._  .... 

9,500 

11,500 

8,599 

10,064 

2,894 

1,161 

975 

3,143 

$31,250 

38,400 

11,008 

4,549 

4,037 

15,448 

3,405 

3,750 

545 

1,088 

859 

1,458 

690 

$2,401 

1941 . . 

211 

$494 

1942 . . 

936 

3,329 

500 

1,242 

1943 . . 

2,030 

1,350 

3,750 

525 

1,797 

278 

889 

1944. . . 

5,370 

18,162 

611 

2,174 

258 

789 

1945 

195 

853 

180 

480 

Wyoming: 

1940 

317 

1,642 

290 

1,072 

1941 

1,100 

200 

425 

340 

500 

3,861 

565 

1,118 

1,035 

1,039 

12 

30 

17 

48 

1942 . . 

22 

51 

39 

60 

1943 . . . 

413 

285 

422 

0 

0 

5 

20 

1944 

0 

0 

12 

30 

1945 . . 

0 

0 

55 

176 

11 

16 

67 

125 

-  - - vaiuauuu  UWCUlUg  UI11L 

2  Includes  1-  and  2-family  dwellings  with  stores. 

the  10  highest  in  regard  to  the  number  of  dwelling 
units  in  existence  in  April  1940.  However,  there 
was  a  great  concentration  of  military  activities  in 
Florida  and  Virginia  and  of  ship  and  aircraft  con¬ 
struction  in  Washington,  which  was  responsible  for 
a  large  amount  of  homebuilding  to  accommodate 
in-migrants. 

The  number  of  new  nonfarm  dwelling  units  for 
which  permits  were  issued  in  each  State  during 
1940-45  as  a  proportion  of  the  number  of  dwellings 
already  standing  in  April  1940  is  shown  in  map  “B.” 
This  presentation  is  particularly  significant  in 
pointing  out  areas  of  in-migrant  need,  since  it 
neutralizes  the  factor  of  replacement  demand.  For 
instance,  there  were  more  units  standing  in  1940 
in  New  York  than  in  any  other  State  (3,827,054), 
and  it  ranked  fourth  in  the  amount  of  home  building 
during  1940-45;  however,  the  number  of  dwellings 
started  in  that  State  during  the  6-year  period  was 
only  4  percent  of  existing  housing,  indicating 
relative  stability  in  wartime  population. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Nevada,  which  had  the 
fewest  units  standing  (31,993),  there  was  propor¬ 
tionately  more  housing  put  under  construction  than 
in  any  other  State  (29  percent  of  existing  housing). 
Replacement  demand  for  homes  in  Nevada  was 
negligible,  since  there  were  so  few  houses  in  exis¬ 
tence.  This  condition,  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  population  of  Nevada  increased  45  percent  from 
1940  to  1945,  makes  it  apparent  that  most  of  the 
new  dwellings  put  under  construction  during  the 
6-year  period  were  to  take  care  of  families  coming 
into  the  State  from  other  areas.  Reports  of  Federal 
contracts  awarded  in  October  1941  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  126-million-dollar  basic  magnesium 


’  Includes  multifamily  structures  with  stores. 

plant  near  Las  Vegas,  which  first  required  numerous 
construction  workers  and  later  many  operational 
employees,  further  substantiates  this  conclusion. 

As  would  be  expected  from  the  foregoing  discus¬ 
sion  of  nonfarm  housing,  California  was  also  the 
leading  State  in  the  dollar  volume  of  building  per¬ 
mits  issued  during  the  war  years  1942-45.  Over 
17  percent,  or  1.2  billion  of  the  7  billion  dollar  per¬ 
mit  valuation  figure  for  all  urban  areas,  was  re¬ 
ported  for  California  alone.  Michigan  and  Illinois 
(each  accounting  for  around  7  percent  of  the  total) 
ranked  second  and  third,  respectively,  with  507 
million  and  468  million  dollars. 

Not  only  did  California  lead  in  the  amount  of 
total  permit  valuations,  but  it  was  in  first  place  with 
respect  to  all  classes  of  building  construction: 
New  residential  building  522  million  dollars  (21  per¬ 
cent  of  the  2.5  billion  dollars  estimated  for  new 
residential  building  in  all  urban  areas);  new  non- 
residential  building,  513  million  dollars  (16  percent 
of  the  3.2-billion-dollar  total);  and  additions,  al¬ 
terations,  and  repairs,  173  million  dollars  (13  per¬ 
cent  of  1 .3-billion-dollar  total).  Michigan,  with 
225  million  dollars  (9  percent  of  all  urban)  was 
second  in  the  new  residential  building  category. 
Second  place  for  new  nonresidential  building  went 
to  Pennsylvania  (250  million  dollars,  8  percent  of 
total),  and  for  additions,  alterations,  and  repairs  to 
New  York  (123  million  dollars,  9  percent  of  all 
urban). 

From  Region  to  Region 

The  impact  of  war  upon  construction  activity  in 
different  sections  of  the  country  is  reflected  in  the 
altered  distribution  of  new  nonfarm  housing  from 
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CONSTRUCTION  IN  WAR  YEARS  1942-45 

Table  31  -Estimated  number  of  near  family  iwdlinl  «»*  *»?  »/”'*'»»  »/  »«““»  e“f "***  *’”*  **”  “  “ 
1  ABLE  di.  rasnmmc  Mr£a„  amw>i  6;y  S/ate  and  c/aes  0/  construction,  1942-4° _ 


State  and  year 


Number  of  new  family 
dwelling  units 


Valuation  (in  thousands) 


All  building  construction 


New  residential 
buildings2 


New  nonresidential 
buildings 


Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 


Total 

Federal 

Total 

Federal 

Total 

Federal 

Total 

Federal 

Total 

Federal 

All  urban  areas  (U.  S.  total): 

104?  . 

280,838 

95,946 

$2,707,573 

1,262,133 

1,101,350 

1,966,913 

$1,640,615 

$918,413 

583,496 

345,670 

663,160 

$315,804 

208,327 

56,400 

31,598 

$1,510,688 

439,131 

$1,287,690 

332,585 

$278,472 
239,506  | 

$37,121 

17,637 

209,418 

89,704 

438,909 

269,831 

316,771 

21.678 

1944 . - . - 

114,875 

160,526 

21,702 

11,327 

249,732 

827,614 

188,272 

476,139 

29,862 

Alabama: 

1 04?  . 

6,376 

3,071 

33,981 

12,362 

10,958 

23,054 

24,512 

6,207 

15,886 

3,614 

2,480 

4,969 

10,684 

1,370 

0 

14,689 

5,319 

13,463 

4,225 

3,406 
3,429  | 

365 

612 

104"?  . . 

2,042 

588 

4,535 

1,737 

3,943  | 

563 

1,630 

0 

165 

11,212 

2,962 

6,873  I 

1,107 

2,783 

44 

Arizona: 

711 

266 

19,113 

4,824 

4,717 

11,951 

16,754 

2,164 

2,793 

1,860 

6,073 

1,014 

1,877 

16,103 

887 

15,736 

565 

846 
1,144  | 

4 

43 

1,340 

942 

358 

1,473 

545 

1,384  1 

6 

690 

148 

14 

3,695 

621 

2,183 

40 

1,431 

0 

O/O 

Arkansas: 

104?  . . 

1,558 

270 

13,889 

2,396 

5,074 

8,714 

9,479 

3,391 

369 

819 

0 

9,380 

745 

8,644 

275 

1,118 
1,282  | 

16 

11 

74 

115 

1943  . 

570 

0 

590 

0 

2,790 

1,984 

1,694  1 

630 

0 

2,780 

111 

3,798 

1,599 

2,136 

1 Q4S  . 

1,382 

50 

California: 

104?  . 

53,627 

24,174 

27,786 

9,930 

5,159 

361,364 

225,602 

254,075 

366,961 

215,820 

114,676 

152,210 

113,692 

99,728 

156,264 

60,446 

58,329 

179,831 

81,652 

149,153 

53,977 

29,323 

30,258 

44,024 

69,872 

6,221 

2,370 

3,968 

5,283 

1943  . 

46,716 

21,409 

110,323 

82,698 

1944  . 

34,038 

11,949 

140,825 

51,374 

36,879 

Colorado: 

194?  . 

1,068 

76 

0 

0 

27,392 

4,672 

6,493 

21,183 

22,227 

339 

623 

2,884 

1,290 

1,827 

11,533 

261 

0 

22,511 

846 

21,890 

304 

1,997 

2.536 

2,992 

5,181 

76 

35 

71 

927 

1043  . 

491 

0 

1,674 

552 

684 

0 

4,469 

4 

1045  . 

3,066 

0 

Connecticut: 

1942  . 

7,862 

5,012 

705 

687 

3,762 

2,687 

0 

74,129 

28,992 

11,770 

23,063 

43,382 

11,646 

30,493 

16,822 

2,840 

3,818 

13,520 

7,594 

35,256 

5,850 

29,612 

3,718 

8,380 

6,320 

5,421 

7,377 

250 

334 

132 

155 

1043  . 

0 

3,509 

1,240 

0 

11,868 

1,710 

0 

Delaware: 

104?  . 

568 

530 

518 

4,347 

4,631 

1,570 

4,988 

3,197 

2,357 

3,523 

186 

2,223 

1,128 

1,359 

331 

961 

79 

631 

777 

13 

0 

1043  . 

1,189 

0 

651 

512 

1,214 

62 

0 

597 

0 

3,177 

895 

1945  . 

108 

0 

4.969 

2,695 

3,611 

3,659 

District  of  Columbia: 

194?  . 

9,632 

3,746 

608 

487 

440 

80,846 

61,889 

38,708 

14,974 

7,421 

11,789 

23,582 

1,861 

37,169 

6,704 

35,213 

5,964 

3,094 

852 

1043  . 

5,234 

20,238 

26,574 

1,031 

9,206 

8,268 

2,606 

2,161 

11,126 

8,558 

504 

1 Q4S  . 

3,352 

7,334 

6,904 

9,289 

2,004 

1,170 

1,137 

Florida: 

104?  . 

5,993 

3,149 

1,154 

1,080 

100 

48,694 

25,864 

26,949 

68,410 

32,758 

11,587 

O 

16,345 

9,838 

9,696 

30,877 

8,910 

2,645 

25,015 

9,122 

21,844 

7,772 

1043  . 

4,389 

2,978 

7,964 

5,542 

4,159 

L811 

220 

18,446 

558 

7,982 

3,273 

3,759 

246 

412 

Georgia: 

1942  . 

5,222 

2,504 

2,880 

660 

0 

26,356 

15,357 

8,947 

3,596 

3,137 

11,166 

14,347 

4,688 

6,753 

5,383 

5,813 

11,917 

3,051 

9,728 

2,722 

1,661 

6,291 

11,423 

24,044 

1,578 

2,666 

2,314 

0 

12,062 

3,009 

*1 04S  . 

2,387 

511 

576 

883 

Idaho: 

1942  . 

121 

0 

60 

60 

1,152 

1,556 

40 

162 

300 

141 

249 

639 

0 

158 

392 

341 

40 

4 

161 

0 

0 

1043  . 

219 

877 

139 

978 

373 

6,337 

2,607 

0 

2,166 

32 

104^  . 

695 

0 

14,792 

12,218 

1,610 

931 

577 

1,157 

Illinois: 

1942  . 

9,349 

2,106 

1,500 

580 

922 

164,476 

100,524 

101,909 

61,099 

14,038 

39,440 

29,578 

27,966 

52,758 

7,826 

7,597 

110,244 

58,728 

92,473 

52,571 

11,387 

1943  . 

6,732 

2,074 

28,859 

25^864 

6,496 

3,496 

51,516 

4,300 

9,122 

269 

227 

Indiana: 

104?  . 

5,714 

106 

88,156 

21,095 

23,386 

44,011 

58,443 

10,735 

5,766 

5,756 

18,617 

333 

3,383 

1,001 

0 

64,013 

9,395 

57,841 

7,125 

5,526 

4,382 

1043  . 

3,085 

1,650 

8>90 

12,574 

8,592 

4,201 

6,004 

371 

1944  . 

2,549 

508 

20,406 

5,385 

11,031 

2,90C 

0 

Iowa: 

104?  . 

1,998 

40C 

19,09! 

6,55< 

11,51 

18,69 

9,086 

2,26 

4,00 

6,404 

493 

1,441 

1,135 

9,867 

4,146 

7,923 

2,245 

2,827 

1,920 

22 

22 

1 04.3  . 

181 

175 

6,749 

3,790 

3,328 

105 

1944  . 

419 

8( 

25 

9,828 

1,475 

4,894 

1945  . 

1,045 

5( 

Kansas: 

3,021 

11,18 

9,87 

l  40* 

1,44 
2,53 
1,46 

7,797 

6,209 

98 

1,448 

1,167 

317 

390 

1,939 

2,502 

87 

72 

534 

1 04.3  . 

2.81C 

44* 

3.288 

1,999 

3,530 

1944  . 

91* 

9,43 

13,26 

1  3’, 974 

419  5.122 

992 

4,171 

1945 . 

1,321 

18 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  31.  Estimated,  number  of  new  family  dwelling  units  and  valuation  of  building  construction  for  which  permits  were  issued  in 
_ urban  by  State  and  by  class  of  construction,  1 9 Continued 


State  and  year 


Kentucky: 

1942.. .. 

1943.. ... 

1944.. .. 

1945 . 

Louisiana: 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945  . 

Maine: 

1942  . 

1943  _ 

1944  . 

1945  . 

Maryland: 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945.. 


Massachusetts: 

1942  _ 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945  . 

Michigan: 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945  . . 

Minnesota: 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945  . 


1942.. 


1943  . 

1944  . 

1945  . 

Missouri: 

1942 . 

1943.. 

1944  . 

1945  . 

Montana: 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944.. 
1945 . 

Nebraska: 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945  . 

Nevada: 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945  . 


New  Hampshire: 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945  . 

New  Jersey: 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945  . 

New  Mexico: 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945  . 

New  York: 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945  . . . 

North  Carolina: 

1942  .  _ 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945  . 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Valuation  (in  thousands) 


dwelling  units 

All  building  construction 

Mew  residential 
buildings3 

New  nonresidential 
buildings 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Total 

Federal 

Total 

Federal 

Total 

Federal 

Total 

Federal 

Total 

Federal 

1.77C 

644 

440 

561 

651 

C 

12C 

0 

$12,66 

5,67 

6,47< 

13,834 

$8,560 

2,931 

3,537 

3,760 

$4,292 

1,317 

1,015 

1,683 

$1,88 

33. 

$7,199 

3,341 

4,149 

10,184 

$6,546 

2,712 

3,003 

3,500 

$1,175 

1,012 

1,312 

1,967 

$133 

219 

199 

260 

2,408 

1,767 

5,038 

3,200 

148 

620 

1,445 

0 

38,618 

30,518 

23,996 

15,596 

29,518 

26,086 

11,369 

2,869 

6,456 

2,961 

12,145 

6,420 

562 

1,053 

3,656 

0 

29,631 

25,098 

8,981 

4,977 

28,418 

24,739 

7,450 

2,387 

2.531 

2,459 

2,870 

4,199 

538 

294 

263 

482 

2,925 

1,427 

70 

164 

2,082 

740 

0 

0 

28,909 

7,349 

2,312 

3,386 

24,573 

4,191 

524 

86 

10,000 

3,837 

205 

589 

7,450 

2,102 

0 

0 

17,752 

2,287 

717 

1,717 

16,842 

1,889 

309 

29 

1,157 

1,225 

1,390 

1,080 

281 

200 

215 

57 

8,169 

3,711 

1,505 

1,012 

2,670 

248 

1,000 

0 

80,262 

15,836 

15,114 

17,336 

56,185 

2,569 

8,608 

1,280 

23,497 

9,492 

5,484 

4,852 

9,551 

732 

4,162 

0 

53,433 

3,181 

6,207 

6,820 

46,089 

1,747 

4,256 

947 

3,332 

3,163 

3,423 

5,664 

545 

90 

190 

333 

4,691 

1,976 

387 

2,202 

863 

566 

0 

0 

109,208 

28,985 

26,187 

56,822 

75,703 

9,120 

5,514 

4,989 

17,613 

6,193 

1,211 

10,893 

3,192 

1,281 

0 

0 

75,584 

11,461 

9,759 

21,165 

68,824 

7,231 

5,144 

3,452 

16,011 

11,331 

15,217 

24,764 

3,687 

608 

370 

1,537 

16,298 

19,953 

8,224 

7,437 

1,106 

7,341 

3,385 

64 

177.345 

120.345 
72,894 

136,496 

67,039 

44,540 

21,919 

8,341 

69,527 

76,954 

33,007 

45,876 

4,124 

19,425 

9,926 

189 

89,789 

29,470 

23,245 

63,801 

62,578 

24,782 

11,642 

7,900 

18,029 

13,921 

16,642 

26,819 

337 

333 

351 

252 

1,998 

87 

688 

3,236 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20,607 

7,564 

19,416 

41,831 

5,292 

2,673 

1,812 

96 

7,681 

124 

2,814 

17,071 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8,000 

3,933 

7,032 

12,525 

5,225 

2,620 

1,703 

46 

4,926 

3,507 

9,570 

12,235 

67 

53 

109 

50 

2,825 

2,186 

1,202 

1,851 

1,448 

778 

180 

0 

11,918 
'  4,685 
2,735 
8,989 

8,709 

2,132 

837 

2,280 

5,645 

2,774 

1,083 

2,570 

4,147 

1,238 

413 

0 

5,073 

817 

827 

4,435 

4,475 

536 

385 

2,154 

1,200 

1,094 

825 

1,984 

87 

358 

39 

126 

2,128 

269 

949 

1,542 

0 

0 

100 

0 

33,671 

10,485 

18,225 

33,388 

21,105 

5,604 

6,024 

2,321 

6,343 

422 

2,257 

5,764 

0 

0 

240 

0 

22,534 

7,055 

9,186 

17,373 

19,943 

5,307 

5,752 

441 

4,794 

3,008 

6,782 

10,251 

1,162 

297 

32 

1,880 

335 

212 

373 

410 

200 

100 

120 

0 

1,682 

1,032 

3,428 

4,254 

711 

199 

329 

455 

1,024 

487 

1,234 

1,256 

689 

197 

294 

0 

215 

190 

1,740 

1,666 

2 

0 

0 

427 

443 

355 

454 

1,332 

20 

2 

35 

28 

992 

2,124 

704 

652 

0 

1,117 

0 

0 

5,879 

11,362 

8,501 

15,888 

160 

5,705 

2,648 

7,250 

3,125 

5,465 

2,908 

2,859 

0 

2,166 

0 

0 

1,344 

4,233 

3,401 

9,974 

144 

3,513 

2,648 

7,199 

1,410 

1,664 

2,192 

3,055 

16 

26 

0 

51 

1,178 

524 

211 

422 

0 

164 

100 

0 

4,389 

2,222 

1,367 

6,307 

0 

439 

373 

1,490 

3,567 

1,451 

455 

2,519 

0 

365 

316 

0 

410 

397 

446 

2,541 

0 

74 

57 

1,476 

412 

374 

466 

1,247 

0 

0 

0 

14 

228 

10 

10 

134 

85 

0 

0 

0 

3,773 

435 

941 

2,023 

2,627 

61 

351 

8 

740 

11 

4 

663 

388 

0 

0 

0 

2,068 

122 

398 

431 

1,869 

46 

329 

0 

965 

302 

539 

929 

370 

15 

22 

8 

10,757 

4,026 

1,236 

3,075 

1,453 

720 

0 

335 

121,206 

39,079 

34,103 

69,206 

66,719 

12,079 

6,623 

5,596 

36,532 

11,586 

3,903 

15,266 

5,727 

1,823 

0 

1,751 

70,318 

14,819 

14,269 

29,388 

59,921 

9,591 

5,588 

3,120 

14,356 

12,674 

15,931 

24,552 

1,071 

665 

1,035 

725 

635 

773 

653 

1,246 

0 

335 

200 

375 

2,931 

2,578 

1,963 

6,124 

460 

1,258 

509 

2,289 

1,741 

1,453 

1,256 

2,101 

0 

669 

464 

744 

625 

648 

286 

3,022 

456 

562 

15 

1,384 

565 

477 

421 

1,001 

4 

27 

30 

161 

13,490 

5,029 

667 

3,886 

5,469 

3,199 

147 

0 

194,498 

56,550 

67,674 

100,103 

121,054 

23,836 

17,141 

9,963 

49,980 

13,785 

2,567 

22,801 

21,466 

7,407 

774 

0 

115,292 

22,585 

24,912 

43,977 

96,827 

15,118 

14,041 

8,041 

29,226 

20,180 

40,195 

33,325 

2,761 

1,311 

2,326 

1,922 

2,843 

887 

450 

2,305 

750 

60 

0 

0 

13,051 

6,387 

6,923 

30,696 

2,445 

620 

1,135 

890 

7,282 

2,431 

469 

8.467 

1,656 

143 

0 

0 

2,615 

1,516 

3,559 

15,724 

649 

295 

1,056 

803 

3,154 

2,440 

2,895 

6,505 

140 

182 

79 

87 

*  Cl  ' 


m 
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Table  31. 


CONSTRUCTION  IN  WAR  YEARS  1942-45 

Estimated  number  of  new  family  dwelling  units  and  valuation  of  building  construction  for  which  permits  were  issued  in 
-Estimated  n ^  ^  ^  c/fl55  of  construction,  19. ^-Continued  _ _ 


State  and  year 


North  Dakota: 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945  . 

Ohio: 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945  . 

Oklahoma: 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945  . 

Oregon: 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945.... . 

Pennsylvania: 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  . - 

1945  . 

Rhode  Island: 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945  . 

South  Carolina: 

1942  . — 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945  . 

South  Dakota: 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945  . 

Tennessee: 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945  . 

Texas: 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945  . 

Utah: 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945  . 

Vermont: 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945  . 

Virginia: 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945  . 

Washington: 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945...... . 

West  Virginia: 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945  . 

Wisconsin: 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945  . 

Wyoming: 

1942  . 

1943  _ 

1944.. 

1945.. 


Number  of  new  family 
dwelling  units 


Total 


Federal 


Valuation  (in  thousands) 


All  building  construction 


12,550 

16,575 

6,764 

7,540 

3,181 

1,675 

1,099 

2,100 

6,569 

5,574 

1,617 

2,245 

13,989 

9,651 

2,390 

3,097 


2,541 

436 

287 

690 


2,150 

1,203 

2.124 
2,905 

17,646 

15,797 

12,761 

18,523 

3,516 

2,955 

1.124 
917 


14,056 

7,647 

1,486 

2,665 

11,789 

12,370 

2,516 

5,855 

1,043 

116 

183 

674 

3,809 

2,119 

1,139 

3,071 

139 
940 
169 
324 


1,591 

7,827 

200 

280 


4,985 

3,548 

150 

238 

3,835 

3,672 

322 

0 


5,359 

4,478 

340 

275 


Total 


5,440 

3,722 

230 

0 

7,608 

7,837 

130 

2,535 


1,003 

370 

0 

250 


$424 

393 

789 

2,936 

133,790 

99,039 

67,109 

127,643 

11,745 

9,810 

5,742 

23,955 

42,105 

21,942 

14,761 

23,569 

229,164 

80,214 

59,104 

78,409 

36,975 

3,795 

3,197 

8,332 

11,822 

3,824 

3,213 

7,251 

991 

1,450 

1,534 

3.287 

25,956 

10,358 

16,010 

32,952 

84,987 

49.287 
53,189 

145,474 

37,701 

13,374 

8,168 

12,932 


113,243 

38,576 

26,755 

32,585 

80,955 

56,634 

31,224 

52,786 


Federal 


13,311 

2,824 

2,915 

10,462 

48,009 

21,240 

20,684 

47,650 

815 

2,727 

1,270 

2,497 


New  residential 
buildings2 


Total 


58,447 

42,906 

11,723 

7.758 

1,184 

1,508 

903 

8,086 

31,044 

9,249 

4,082 

1,706 

153,229 

37.758 
30,818 
14,593 

32,079 

1,861 

687 

312 

6,926 

907 

1,423 

1,431 


17,458 

3,630 

3,913 

3,695 

36,862 

16,421 

6,733 

16,623 

30,910 

2,615 

1,485 

2,206 


77,947 

20,909 

15,437 

4,335 

58,179 

24,822 

11,066 

15,059 

8,491 

1,385 

948 

1,190 

21,320 

5,883 

2,899 

5,476 


Federal 


$142 

0 

262 

1,077 

52,000 

58,020 

28,559 

47,862 

8,995 

6,012 

1,925 

6,200 

18,643 

15,756 

5,077 

8,588 

54,959 

31,879 

8,305 

16,362 

3,499 

562 

127 

3,021 

5,272 

752 

423 

1,502 

449 

703 

50 

1,238 

5,287 

2,611 

5,549 

8,335 

43,310 

25,736 

24,402 

46,671 

9,768 

10,138 

4,560 

4,178 


51,894 

21,078 

5,735 

11,886 

42,664 

33,653 

9,962 

23,825 

3.436 

286 

222 

2,494 

13,942 

7,691 

4,837 

15,520 

422 

2,289 

649 

1,176 


$6,839 

21,853 

1,012 

1,113 


13,536 

8,034 

375 

495 

15,254 

10,155 

1,069 

0 


14,418 

7,588 

961 

215 


New  nonresidential 
buildings 


Total 


23,532 

8,864 

934 

0 

29,075 

15,498 

722 

7,954 


3,075 

1,029 

0 

450 


Federal 


$105 

284 

329 

1,194 

63,894 

26,386 

19,735 

50,541 

1,524 

1,007 

1,799 

13,912 

21,364 

2,519 

6,000 

9,393 

151,450 

32,490 

32,996 

32,889 

30,641 

1,538 

1,081 

1,595 

4,965 

1,478 

1,726 

4,082 


17,268 

4,517 

5,056 

16,124 

31,262 

11,409 

15,760 

74,887 

26,422 

1,962 

2,356 

5,434 


53,592 

12,072 

16,256 

13,720 

33,347 

14,336 

14,030 

17,331 

8,465 

1,696 

1,322 

5,238 

24,888 

6,758 

6,826 

19,824 

192 
120 
305 
861 


Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 


Total 


51,011 

20,872 

9,705 

4,589 

953 

560 

561 
7,925 

17,440 

1,116 

3,543 

1,027 

134,492 

26,001 

27,367 

12,221 

29,836 

1,220 

643 

34 

2,972 

685 

1,327 

1,352 


15,628 

3,617 

3,259 

2,877 

21,726 

8,493 

5,329 

15,481 

25,543 

1,413 

1,458 

1,116 


50,314 

9,894 

13,732 

3,318 

28,611 

8,853 

9,834 

5,624 

7.280 

1,362 

891 

1,162 

18,238 

4,718 

1.759 

4.759 


$177 

109 

198 

665 

17.896 

14,633 

18,815 

29,240 

1,226 

2,791 

2,018 

3,843 

2,098 

3,667 

3,684 

5,588 

22,755 

15,845 

17,803 

29,158 

2,835 

1,695 

1,989 

3,716 

1,585 

1,594 

1,064 

1,667 

389 

520 

638 

1,082 

3,401 

3,230 

5,405 

8,493 

10,415 

12,142 

13,027 

23,916 

1,511 

1,274 

1,252 

3,320 


Federal 


4,764 
6,9" 

4,944 

8,645 

7,232 

11,630 

1,410 

842 

1,371 

2,730 

9,179 

6,791 

9,021 

12,306 

201 

318 

316 

460 


597 

181 

1,006 

2,056 


3,483 

1,602 

2,382 

2,372 

1,084 

340 

44 

278 


4.101 

2,151 

771 

1,017 


i  Includes  number  of  dwelling  units  and  value  of  building  construction  for 
which  Federal  contracts  were  awarded  in  urban  areas. 
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Table  32.  Value  of  contracts  awarded  and  force-account  work  started  on  construction  projects  financed  wholly  or  partially  from 

Federal  funds,  by  State,  1943-451  7 


State 


Value  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


1945 


United  States:  Total.. 


Alabama . 

Arizona . 

Arkansas . 

California . . 


Colorado . . . . 

Connecticut . . 

Delaware.. . 

District  of  Columbia.. 
Florida. . . 


Georgia . 

Idaho _ 

Illinois _ 

Indiana . 

Iowa. . . 

Kansas _ 

Kentucky... 

Louisiana... 

Maine . 

Maryland... 


Massachusetts.. 

Michigan.. . 

Minnesota... . 

Mississippi _ 

Missouri _ 


Montana... 

Nebraska.. 

Nevada.. 


New  Hampshire.. 
New  Jersey. _ 


New  Mexico . 

New  York. . 

North  Carolina... 

North  Dakota . 

Ohio . __ . 


Oklahoma . . 

Oregon.. . 

Pennsylvania . 

Rhode  Island . 

South  Carolina.. 


South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee . . 

Texas... 


Utah _ 

Vermont.. 


Virginia _ _ 

Washington. _ 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin . 

Wyoming. _ 


All  types 
of 

projects 

Building  construction3 

Conser¬ 

vation 

and 

devel¬ 

opment 

All 

other4 

con¬ 

struction 

Total 

Resi¬ 

dential 

Nonres- 

identia] 

and 

roads 

1,029,571 

617,001 

53,133 

563,868 

100,969 

72,150 

239,451 

27,238 

18.079 

182 

17,897 

2,608 

2,128 

4,423 

2,550 

1,569 

378 

1,191 

22 

564 

395 

22.093 

5,656 

298 

5,358 

6,973 

4,905 

4,559 

180, 8ol 

130,071 

14,921 

115,150 

12,356 

5,851 

32^583 

3,070 

1,003 

0 

1,003 

376 

69 

1,622 

5,993 

4,579 

138 

4,441 

127 

1,155 

132 

2,087 

928 

22 

906 

903 

0 

256 

11,800 

11,367 

2,170 

9,197 

44 

7 

382 

24,237 

11,163 

5,033 

6,130 

604 

608 

11,862 

13,607 

4,496 

12 

4,484 

2,947 

0 

6,164 

2,042 

599 

426 

173 

197 

388 

858 

32,793 

22,115 

3,724 

18,391 

2,038 

3,953 

4,687 

24,199 

14,809 

2,333 

12,476 

2,330 

437 

6,623 

14,942 

1,869 

46 

1,823 

2,761 

21 

1031 

13,741 

8,275 

817 

7,458 

300 

112 

5,054 

14,937 

5,387 

2 

5,385 

1,149 

5,966 

2*435 

18,840 

4,375 

54 

4,321 

653 

7,378 

6,434 

808 

321 

13 

308 

57 

0 

430 

26,908 

20,052 

160 

19,892 

1,247 

227 

5,382 

14,258 

12,132 

57 

12,075 

544 

60 

1  522 

14,414 

11,674 

464 

11,210 

437 

6 

2,297 

9,100 

119 

8 

111 

983 

0 

7,998 

15,458 

3,547 

0 

3,547 

170 

4,577 

7,164 

61,022 

48,266 

288 

47,978 

1,019 

797 

10,940 

7,076 

1,095 

28 

1,067 

2,069 

75 

3,837 

26,149 

19,958 

33 

19,925 

913 

652 

4’626 

13,147 

8,789 

851 

7,938 

196 

2,738 

1,424 

441 

9 

0 

9 

276 

0 

156 

36,777 

32,249 

1,865 

30,384 

121 

2,662 

1,745 

12,862 

5,195 

867 

4,328 

2,195 

983 

4,489 

31,182 

24,355 

27 

24,328 

3,331 

1,386 

2,110 

24,276 

6,677 

0 

6,677 

2,011 

7,647 

7’941 

9,511 

1,861 

0 

1,861 

2,466 

0 

5  184 

19,034 

14,185 

1,728 

12,457 

1,220 

353 

3,276 

24,505 

10,055 

87 

9,968 

7,190 

361 

6,899 

14,533 

6,121 

1,186 

4,935 

4,900 

1,572 

1,940 

43,265 

33,655 

886 

32,769 

1,868 

168 

7,574 

1,410 

958 

3 

955 

134 

42 

276 

7,698 

1,589 

20 

1,569 

2,230 

413 

3,466 

4,159 

275 

123 

152 

494 

7 

3  383 

23,618 

6,439 

49 

6,390 

4,298 

6,252 

6,629 

73,456 

45,416 

966 

44,450 

9,487 

4,978 

13^575 

4,481 

2,861 

281 

2,580 

524 

0 

1,096 

760 

15 

0 

15 

131 

0 

'614 

32,683 

14,018 

537 

13,481 

5,610 

2,135 

10,920 

36,321 

28,048 

11,445 

16,603 

3,713 

451 

4,109 

6,649 

2,816 

0 

2,816 

1,649 

66 

2J18 

13,984 

6,139 

605 

5,534 

763 

0 

7,082 

4,596 

1,772 

0 

1,772 

2,335 

0 

*489 

1944 


of 

projects 


1,342,536 


42,429 

18,065 

4,329 

40,686 

18,540 

10,454 

13,312 

25,538 

36,098 

6,756 

33,896 

11,446 

33,104 

6,881 

10,898 

21,374 

3,262 

14,803 

5,294 

2,261 

22.695 

8,611 

44,786 

46,018 

3,732 

42,133 

15,573 

22,440 

77.696 
5,772 

10,839 

1,063 

31,948 

67,713 

32,140 

450 

54,256 

40,997 

12,510 

7,249 

4,421 


Building  construction3 

Conser¬ 

vation 

and 

devel- 

oprnenl 

All 

other4 

con¬ 

struction 

Total 

Resi¬ 

dential 

Nonres- 

idential 

and 

roads 

875,028 

101,492 

773,536 

111,805 

112,415 

243,288 

7,416 

408 

7,008 

2,673 

2,563 

8.260 

9,656 

1,047 

8,609 

1,299 

2,129 

991 

80,020 

200 

79,820 

1,069 

3,895 

1,821 

201,191 

32,632 

168,559 

13,270 

15,894 

55,186 

781 

10 

771 

1,432 

108 

2,236 

4,001 

688 

3,313 

24 

206 

686 

487 

12 

475 

336 

0 

632 

9,991 

1,121 

8,870 

263 

0 

1,552 

27,989 

4,674 

23,315 

2,833 

68 

11,539 

11,483 

3,209 

8,274 

2,241 

0 

4,341 

2,648 

187 

2,461 

704 

419 

558 

26,340 

4,132 

22,208 

5,576 

2,144 

6,626 

15,797 

1,759 

14,038 

1,036 

387 

1,320 

3,963 

283 

3,680 

166 

110 

6,215 

8,255 

932 

7,323 

296 

60 

4,701 

7,137 

355 

6,782 

1,744 

15,028 

1,629 

20,696 

3,997 

16,699 

3,246 

5,662 

6,494 

4,659 

627 

4,032 

552 

59 

1,486 

24,683 

6,508 

18,175 

3,143 

103 

5,967 

9,354 

96 

9,258 

413 

305 

1,374 

27,394 

11,031 

16,363 

3,002 

55 

2,653 

1,651 

60 

1,591 

1,539 

0 

3,691 

2,188 

871 

1,317 

1,930 

4,262 

2,518 

11,255 

600 

10,655 

2,389 

844 

6,886 

484 

321 

163 

2,037 

229 

512 

5,833 

1,491 

4,342 

5,159 

626 

3,185 

4,287 

929 

3,358 

559 

21 

427 

1,613 

11 

1,602 

518 

19 

111 

16,006 

331 

15,675 

1,794 

1,148 

3,747 

1,377 

723 

654 

1,620 

2,900 

2,714 

37,524 

835 

36,689 

1  747 

1,339 

4,176 

11,168 

677 

10,491 

1,837 

24,662 

8,351 

314 

0 

314 

2,108 

0 

1,310 

27,416 

1,650 

25,766 

4,067 

573 

10,077 

8,693 

37 

8,656 

2,251 

725 

3,904 

15,662 

825 

14,837 

1,712 

2,378 

2,688 

64,219 

2,869 

61,350 

8,979 

38 

4,460 

3,899 

11 

3,888 

550 

280 

1,043 

5,260 

334 

4,926 

1,978 

322 

3,279 

739 

193 

546 

205 

8 

111 

6,722 

2,143 

4,579 

6,051 

17,090 

2,085 

39,755 

4,417 

35,338 

5,634 

3,143 

19,181 

27,146 

254 

26,892 

1,523 

1,572 

1,899 

65 

35 

30 

158 

0 

227 

37,227 

2,352 

34,875 

4,358 

366 

12,305 

26,901 

3,412 

23  489 

1,930 

578 

11,588 

5,386 

33 

5,353 

2,912 

97 

4.115 

5,034 

1,899 

3,135 

471 

0 

1,744 

3,263 

271 

2,992 

471 

0 

687 

1943a 


All  types 
of 

projects 


2,518,878 

39,594 

25.819 
56,792 

265,619 

8,615 

20,674 

6,173 

14,355 

145,776 

36,309 

21,352 

122,000 

18,430 

7,970 

13,903 

47,014 

80.820 
17,022 
67,721 

36,108 

102,384 

32,388 

24,253 

31,728 

1,611 

17,872 

49,015 

2,310 

59,665 

18,162 

111,868 

84,565 

315 

117,152 

31,406 

33,383 

125,081 

24,258 

24,902 

2,444 

78,544 

192,027 

82,818 

1,264 

79,274 

112,588 

6,562 

14,557 

4,416 


1  Projects  classified  as  secret  by  the  military  (including  atomic  bomb  pro¬ 

duction  facilities)  are  excluded. 

1  Data  by  type  by  State  not  available  for  1943. 


*  Includes  additions,  alterations,  and  repairs. 

4  Includes  forestry,  railroad  construction,  heavy  engineering,  and  electri¬ 
fication  work. 


year  to  year  among  the  9  geographic  divisions  of 
the  United  States. 

Three  regions,  the  East  North  Central,  South 
Atlantic,  and  Pacific,  accounted  for  the  greatest 
number  of  new  nonfarm  dwellings  for  which  permits 
were  issued  in  each  year  1940-45.  In  1940,  the 
largest  share  of  the  new  homes,  122,900  units  (19 
percent  of  the  total  nonfarm  figure),  were  to  be 


started  in  the  South  Atlantic  States.  The  East 
North  Central  and  the  Pacific  States  followed  in 
close  order,  with  106,300  and  104,600  units, 
respectively. 

By  1942,  the  Pacific  States  were  in  the  lead  with  a 
fourth  of  all  new  nonfarm  housing  (125,200  units), 
and  they  continued  in  first  place  through  1945. 
These  substantial  rises  in  new  housing  in  the  Far 


CONSTRUCTION  IN  WAR  YEARS  1942-45 


All  divisions . . - 

Percent  change  from  preceding  year.. 


New  England 
Middle  Atlantic. 


East  North  Central.- . 

West  North  Central . 

South  Atlantic . 

East  South  Central . 

West  South  Central.—. 
Mountain- 
Pacific . 


Number  of  units 


244,900 

+44.6 

169,400 

-51.6 

350,100 

-29.5 

496.600 

227,318 

+63.8 

138,779 

-24.4 

183.660 

-39.0 

301,193 

17.582 

-42.6 

5,500 

16,400 

41,600 

12,100 

43,500 

10,700 

35.800 

11,100 

68,200 

2,000 

7,100 

30,200 

5,800 

27,900 

9,000 

27,500 

5,800 

54,100 

11,000 

30,100 

61,200 

10.400 
68,500 
14,000 
42,800 

20.400 
91,700 

22.300 

61.400 
81,200 
24.200 

95.400 
27,000 

45.300 
14,600 

125,200 

5,500 

16,065 

39,268 

11,650 

41,140 

10,656 

34,817 

9,700 

58,522 

1,960 

6,259 

24,787 

4,730 

22,085 

7,590 

24,934 

4,561 

41,873 

6,663 

17,793 

36,835 

5,367 

43,000 

8,071 

23,685 

6.733 

35,513 

12,933 

45,606 

62,825 

17,601 

51.983 

14.429 

33,206 

7,657 

54,953 

0 

335 

2,332 

450 

2,360 

44 

983 

1,400 

9.678 

30,621 

-81.6 

40 

841 

5,413 

1.070 

5,815 

1,410 

2,566 

1,239 

12,227 


166,440 

-14.8 

4,337 

12,307 

24,365 

5,033 

25,500 

5,929 

19,115 

13,667 

56,187 


195,407 


9,367 

15,794 

18,375 

6,599 

43,417 

12,571 

12,094 

6,943 

70,247 


Valuation  (in  thousands) 


$882,918 
+88  3 

$468,803 

-47.7 

$895,625 

-41.5 

$1,530,606 

$836,843 
+  113.9 

$391,318 

-27.5 

$539,662 

-43.1 

$948,360 

$46,075 

-40.5 

Percent  change  from  preceding  year. — 

26,602 

7,679 

35,394 

92,399 

213,985 

23,996 

163,218 

23,101 

75,446 

50,649 

217,437 

83,394 

230,393 

26,602 

72,960 

7,482 

20.022 

103,692 

13,551 

48,182 

12,313 

45,481 

13,139 

127,456 

25,714 

59,476 

49,452 

168,127 

0 

1,751 

74,711 

22,984 

149,734 

241,081 

6,606 

211,303 

120,180 

70,368 

270,940 

64,346 

113,684 

42,263 

347,508 

43,072 

121,286 

23,423 

79,303 

33,572 

231,928 

13,413 

52,383 

1,088 

44.160 

15,959 

107,754 

139,370 

8.331 

129,617 

64,474 

12,112 

29,050 

165 

23,588 

16,345 

43,804 

82,809 

1,811 

81,114 

51,531 

19,418 

20,412 

3,877 

37,449 

254,374 

15,937 

153,714 

108,237 

165,676 

22,446 

$77,485 

-78.2 

197 

2,962 

16,488 

2,408 

16,292 

4,032 

6,050 

2,798 

26,258 


$355,963 
-38.9  . 

9,680 

32.923 

64,251 

10,583 

55,464 

10,989 

31.642 

31,231 

109,200 


33,942 

62,266 

66,629 

17,985 

131,570 

35,296 

30,875 

21,851 

181,832 


i  Includes  number  and  value  of  dwelling  units  in  nonfarm  areas  for  which 
Federal  contracts  were  awarded,  and  estimates  of  the  number  and  valuation 


Table  ^  ""  ^ 


Geographic  division 


1-family  structures 


All  divisions . — . 

Percent  change  from  preceding  year.. 


New  England.. . 

Middle  Atlantic . 

East  North  Central.. . 

West  North  Central  .  ... 

South  Atlantic . 

East  South  Central . 

West  South  Central - 

Mountain . - . 

Pacific . . . 


1945 


1944 


1943 


1942 


2-family  structures2 


1945 


1944 


1943 


1942 


Number  of  dwelling  units 


All  divisions . — . 

Percent  change  from  preceding  year.. 


201,672 

+76.0 

114,615 

-15.9 

136,264 

-46.0 

252,323 

9,649 

-9.2 

10,626 

-40.2 

17,766 
+  1.7 

17,463 

15,997 

+23.0 

13,538 

-54.3 

29,630 

-5.7 

31,407 

4,944 

13,224 

35,078 

10,848 

36.290 

10,004 

31,788 

8,491 

51,005 

1,793 

4,278 

20,047 

3,722 

18,427 

7,265 

20,606 

4,057 

34,420 

4,770 

12,908 

28,132 

3,474 

26,952 

7,133 

20,297 

5,939 

26,659 

11,560 

35,185 

55,867 

15,457 

38,056 

13,110 

31,063 

6,835 

45,190 

198 

781 

1,322 

464 

1,254 

395 

1,719 

220 

3,296 

14 

870 

2,684 

183 

1,266 

228 

2,499 

96 

2,786 

264 

2,363 

4,443 

1,098 

3,403 

434 

2,041 

308 

3,412 

355 

5,770 

4,045 

606 

2,264 

913 

1,741 

304 

1,465 

358 

2,710 

2,868 

338 

3,596 

257 

1,310 

989 

4,221 

153 

1,111 

2,056 

825 

2,392 

97 

1,829 

408 

4,667 

1,629 

2,522 

4,260 

795 

12,645 

504 

1,347 

486 

5,442 

4,651 

2,913 

1.538 

11,663 

406 

402 

518 

8,298 

Valuation  (in  thousands) 


24,425 

61,487 

185,085 

40,544 

107,473 

21,973 

72,418 

30.296 

208,084 


New  England . 

Middle  Atlantic . 

East  North  Central. — 
West  North  Central... 

South  Atlantic . 

East  South  Central.. 
West  South  Central— 
Mountain- 
Pacific.. 


i  Includes  estimates  of  the  number  and  valuation  of  dwelling  units  in  non- 
oermit-issuing  (urban  and  rural-nonfarm)  places. 


6,971 

14,509 

84,007 

10,715 

37,499 

11,803 

35,625 

11,656 

106,255 


20,391 

45,228 

118,791 

9,469 

64,608 

10,435 

37,234 

17,586 

85,548 


45,407 

138,346 

218,851 

47,802 

104,575 

27,432 

78,863 

18,684 

142,090 


772 

3,089 

6,796 

1,652 

3,351 

889 

3,743 

649 

11,667 


39 

2,571 

11,962 

498 

3,828 

299 

5,881 

252 

8,243 


757 

7,039 

16,925 

2,305 

8,012 

765 

3,743 

803 

8,685 


1,217 

17,143 

13,939 

1,479 

4,655 

1,023 

3,281 

674 

3,471 


1,405 

8,384 

12,816 

876 

10,462 

561 

3,142 

2,627 

12,177 


2  Includes  1-  and  2-family  dwellings  with  stores. 
»  Includes  multifamily  dwellings  with  stores. 


$79,428 


$38,705 

-52.4 

$81,338 

+2.4 

472 

2,942 

7,723 

2,338 

6,855 

211 

3,975 

1,231 

12,958 

4,566 

7.209 

14,018 

1,639 

35,134 

912 

2,827 

1.029 

14,004 

2,828 

12,638 

8,291 

3.102 

30,140 

595 

665 

1,054 

20,115 
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West  reflected  the  large  population  increases  which 
took  place  there  during  the  war  years.  Thousands 
of  workers,  many  of  them  from  farms,  migrated  to 
the  leading  Pacific  Coast  cities  to  work  in  airplane 
factories,  shipyards,  and  other  war  industries. 
From  1940  to  1945,  the  population  of  the  Pacific 
States  increased  25  percent,  or  2.4  million.  Further¬ 
more,  increased  employment  of  the  native  popu¬ 
lation  enabled  more  people  to  afford  their  own 
homes  or  apartments. 

In  1945,  the  employment  rise  after  the  end  of  the 
war  in  the  nonmanufacturing  industries — primarily 
the  services  and  trades — almost  offset  the  sub¬ 
stantial  declines  in  shipbuilding,  airframe,  and  other 
manufacturing  employment  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
following  VJ-day.  In  addition,  the  housing  needs 


of  returning  veterans  and  their  families  who  had 
been  living  doubled  up  more  than  compensated  for 
any  out-migrants  who  may  have  left  as  the  war 
industries  shut  down.  Although  the  substantial 
number  of  68,200  units,  or  28  percent  of  all  nonfarm 
houses,  were  to  be  started  in  the  Pacific  States  in 
1945  (almost  four-fifths  of  them  in  California  alone), 
the  housing  shortage  remained  acute  throughout 
that  region. 

Only  the  Western  and  the  Southern  States,  where 
most  of  the  military  installations  were  located, 
showed  population  increases  between  1940  and 
1945.  The  northern  part  of  the  country  in  particu¬ 
lar  experienced  declines,  as  inductions  depleted  the 
civilian  population  and  war  workers  migrated  to 
new  war  centers.  The  Middle  Atlantic  States 


Table  35.- 


-Estimated  valuation1  of  the  various  classes  of  building  construction  for  which  permits  were  issued  in  all  urban  areas  by 

geographic  division  and  by  source  of  funds,  1942-45 


Geographic  division 
and  year 


All  divisions: 

1942  _ 

1943  _ 

1944  _ 

1945  _ 


New  England: 

1942  _ 

1943  _ 

1944  . 

1945.. 


Middle  Atlantic: 

1942  . . . 

1943  _ 

1944  . . . 

1945  . . 

East  North  Central: 

1942  . . . 

1943  _ 

1944  . . _ . 

1945  . . . 

West  North  Central: 

1942 . . . 


1943 _ 

1944.. 

1945.. 


South  Atlantic: 

1942  . . 

1943  . . . 

1944_ . 

1945.. 


East  South  Central: 

1942  . . . 

1943  . . 

1944_ . 

1945.. 


West  South  Central: 

1942  _ 

1943  _ 

1944  _ 

1945  _ _ 

Mountain: 

1942  _ 

1943  _ 

1944  _ 

1945  _ 

Pacific: 

1942.. 

1943.. 

1944 

1945.. 


All  building  construction 

New  residential  buildings 

New  nonresidential  buildings 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Total 

Non- 

Federal 

Federal 

Total 

Non- 

Federal 

Federal 

Total 

Non- 
Fed  eral 

Federal 

Total 

Non- 

Federal 

Federal 

$2,707,573 

1,262,133 

1,101,350 

1,966,913 


253,785 

70,635 

44,604 

94,152 

544,869 

175,843 

160,881 

247,717 

611,775 

362,243 

256,967 

485,938 

91,854 

47,691 

69,414 

129,292 

391,932 

143,472 

115,100 

222,346 

84,520 

33,075 

36,179 

78,829 

149,239 

92,011 

88,001 

193.739 

95,176 

32,985 

30,144 

71,584 

484,423 

304,178 

300,060 

443,316 


Valuation  (in  thousands) 


$1,066,958 

$1,640,615 

$918,413 

$602,609 

$315,804 

$1,510,688 

$222,998 

$1,287,690 

$278,472 

$241,351 

703,584 

558,549 

583,496 

375,169 

208,327 

439,131 

106,546 

332,585 

239,506 

221  869 

753,441 

347,909 

345,670 

289,270 

56,400 

438,909 

169,078 

269,831 

316,771 

295  093 

1,7 17,181 

249,732 

663,160 

631,562 

31,598 

827,614 

639,342 

188,272 

476439 

446477 

75,022 

178,763 

62,921 

36,813 

26,108 

161,381 

14,398 

146,983 

29,483 

23  811 

42,872 

27,763 

27,573 

16,173 

11,340 

22,153 

7,230 

14,923 

20,969 

19,469 

36,1 26 

8,478 

4,393 

4,393 

0 

15,579 

7,884 

7,695 

24,632 

23,849 

86,891 

7,261 

19,221 

19,221 

0 

36,962 

31,737 

5,225 

37469 

35433 

203,866 

341,003 

141,472 

99,024 

42,448 

337,060 

45,820 

291,240 

66,337 

59  022 

102,170 

73,673 

57,250 

37,865 

19,385 

69,894 

19,184 

50,710 

48,699 

45  121 

106,299 

54,582 

14,775 

12,932 

1,843 

72.177 

25.181 

46,996 

73,929 

68  186 

217,566 

30,151 

54,429 

52,678 

1,751 

106,254 

82,872 

23,382 

87,034 

82,016 

304,618 

307,157 

193,525 

171,329 

22,196 

352,828 

70,687 

282,141 

65,422 

62  602 

197,080 

165,163 

179,560 

126,274 

53,287 

130,737 

20,669 

110,068 

51,945 

50  137 

200,622 

56,345 

103,159 

89,146 

14,013 

87,257 

48,563 

38,694 

66,551 

62  913 

449,654 

36,284 

174,590 

169,342 

5,248 

206,088 

179,155 

26,933 

105,260 

101,157 

55,790 

36,064 

31,941 

30,802 

1,139 

43,451 

9,899 

33,552 

16,462 

15  089 

29,668 

18,023 

13,416 

10,267 

3.140 

21,045 

6,706 

14,339 

13,230 

12  695 

51,743 

17,671 

12,345 

11,926 

419 

30,831 

14,304 

16,527 

26,238 

25  513 

116,409 

12,883 

35,955 

35,384 

571 

56,983 

46,830 

10,153 

36454 

34,195 

126,767 

265,165 

159,957 

80,436 

79,521 

198,530 

23,480 

175,050 

33,445 

22  851 

86,664 

56,808 

76,721 

55,407 

21,314 

39,151 

8,631 

30,520 

27,600 

22,626 

63,771 

51,329 

34,324 

23,641 

10,683 

49.557 

12,312 

37,245 

31,219 

27.818 

196,129 

26,217 

79,217 

76,836 

2,381 

90,394 

69,793 

20,601 

52,735 

49400 

25,251 

59,269 

31,109 

12,661 

18,448 

44,229 

4.117 

40.112 

9.182 

8,473 

18,1/d 

14,900 

10,316 

7,708 

2,608 

13,994 

2,904 

11,090 

8,765 

7,563 

25,592 

10,587 

10,127 

9,379 

748 

14.567 

6,183 

8,384 

11,485 

10,030 

64,860 

13,969 

17,557 

17,392 

165 

41,955 

30,462 

11,493 

19,317 

17,006 

72,196 

77,043 

62,152 

46,154 

15.998 

71,797 

12,056 

59,741 

15.290 

13,986 

47,710 

44,301 

35,078 

25,542 

9,536 

38,259 

4,192 

34.067 

18,674 

17,976 

66,938 

21,063 

39,062 

34,445 

4,617 

29,330 

14,006 

15,324 

19,609 

18,487 

164,336 

29,403 

62.071 

61.746 

325 

97,574 

70,182 

27,392 

34,094 

32,408 

24,067 

71,109 

21,820 

14,930 

6,890 

66,870 

3.203 

63,667 

6,486 

5,934 

23,814 

9,171 

20,540 

14,693 

5,847 

5,391 

2,469 

2,922 

7.054 

6,652 

25,513 

4,631 

12,718 

11.147 

1,571 

9,258 

6,367 

2,891 

8,168 

7,999 

63,391 

8,193 

31,443 

30,685 

758 

23,855 

18,787 

5,068 

16,286 

13,919 

179,381 

305,042 

213,516 

110,460 

103,056 

234, S42 

39,338 

195,204 

36,365 

29,583 

155,431 

148,747 

163,101 

81,248 

81,861 

98,507 

34,561 

63,946 

42.570 

39.630 

176,837 

123,223 

114,767 

92,261 

22,506 

130,353 

34,278 

96,075 

54,940 

50,298 

357,945 

85,371 

188,677 

168,278 

20,399 

167,549 

109,524 

58,025 

87,090 

80,143 

$37,121 

17,637 

21,678 

29,862 


5,672 

1,500 

783 

2,036 

7,315 

3,578 

5.743 

5,018 

2,820 

1,808 

3,638 

4,103 

1,373 

535 

725 

2,159 

10,594 

4.974 

3,401 

3,235 

709 

1.202 

1.455 

2,311 

1,304 

698 

1,122 

1,686 

552 

402 

169 

2,367 

6,782 

2,940 

4,642 

6,947 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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CONSTRUCTION  IN  WAR  YEARS  1942-45 


Geographic  division 
and  year 


All  divisions: 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945  . - . 

New  England: 

1943  . - . 

1944  . — . 

1945  . 

Middle  Atlantic: 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945  . . . . 

East  North  Central: 

1943  . - 

1944  . 

1945  . ■■■- 

West  North  Central: 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945  . . . 

South  Atlantic: 

1943  - - 

1944  . 

1945  . 

East  South  Central: 

1943  . . . 

1944  . 

1945  . 

West  South  Central: 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945  . 

Mountain: 

1943  _ 

1944  . 

1945  . . . 

Pacific: 

1943.. - . 

1944.. 

1945- 


AU  building  construction 


Total 


Non- 

Federal 


Federal 


New  residential  buildings 


Total 


Federal  Federal 


New  nonresidential  buildings 


Total 


Non- 

Federal 


Federal 


Total 


Non- 

Federal 


Federal 


-63.4 

-12.7 

+78.6 


-72.2 
-36.9 
+  111.1 

-67.7 

-8.5 

+54.0 

-40.8 

-29.1 

+89.1 

-48.1 

+45.5 

+86.3 

-63.4 

-19.8 

+93.2 

-60.9 
+9.4 
+  117.9 

-38.3 
-4.4 
+  120.2 

-65.3 
-8.6 
+  137.5 


Percent  change  from  preceding  year 


-34.1 
+7.1 
+  127.9 


-42.9 
-15.7 
+  140.5 

-49.9 
+4.0 
+  104.7 

-35.3 
+  1.8 
+  124.1 

-46.8 
+74.4 
+  125.0 

-31.6 

-26.4 

+207.6 

-28.0 
+40.8 
+  153.4 

-33.9 
+40.3 
+  145.5 

-1.0 
+7.1 
+  148.5 

-13.4 
+13.8 
+  102.4 


-66.0 

-37.7 

-28.2 


-84.5 

-69.5 

-14.4 

-78.4 

-25.9 

-44.8 

-46.2 

-65.9 

—35.6 

-50.0 

-2.0 

-27.1 

-78.6 

-9.6 

-48.9 

-74.9 

-28.9 

+31.9 

-42.5 

-52.5 

+39.6 

-87.1 

-49.5 

+76.9 


-36.5 

-40.8 

+91.8 


-37.7 

-22.9 

+118.3 


-56.3 

-84.0 

+337.5 

-59.5 

-74.2 

+268.4 

-7.2 

-42.6 

+69.2 

-58.0 
-8.0 
+  191.3 

-52.0 
-55.3 
+  130.8 

-66.8 

-1.8 

+73.4 

-43.6 
+  11.4 
+58.9 

-5.9 
-38.1 
+  147.2 

-23.9 

-29.6 

+64.4 


-34.0 

-72.9 

-44.0 


-56.1 

-72.8 

+337.5 

-61.8 

-65.8 

+307.3 

-26.3 

-29.4 

+90.0 

-66.7 
+  16.2 
+  196.7 

-31.1 

-57.3 

+225.0 

-39.1 

+21.7 

+85.4 

-44.7 

+34.9 

+79.3 

-1.6 
-24.1 
+  175.3 

-26.5 
+  13.6 
+82.4 


-70.9 

(2) 

+88.6 


-56.6 

-100.0 

0.0 

-54.3 

-90.5 

-5.0 

+  140.1 
-73.7 
-62.5 

+  176.5 
-86.7 
+36.3 

-73.2 

-49.9 

-77.7 

-85.9 

-71.3 

-77.9 

—40.4 
—  51.6 
-93.0 

-15.1 

-73.1 

-51.8 


-86.3 
-29.7 
+  137.3 

-79.3 

+3.3 

+47.2 

-62.9 
-33.3 
+  136.2 

-51.6 

+46.5 

+84.8 

-80.3 

+26.6 

+82.4 

-68.4 
+4.1 
+  188.0 

-46.7 

-23.3 

+232.7 

-19.4 

+71.7 

+157.7 

-58.0 

+32.3 

+28.5 


-52.2 

+58.7 

+278.1 


-49.8 

+9.0 

+302.5 

-58.1 

+31.3 

+229.1 

-70.8 

+135.0 

+268.9 

-32.3 
+  113.3 
+227.4 

-63.2 

+42.6 

+466.9 

-29.5 

+112.9 

+392.7 

—65.2 

+234.1 

+401.1 

-22.9 

+157.9 

+195.1 

-12.1 

-0.8 

+219.5 


-74.2 

-18.9 

-30.2 


-89.8 

-48.4 

-32.1 

-82.6 

-7.3 

-50.2 

—61.0 

-64.8 

-30.4 

-57.3 

+15.3 

-38.6 

-82.6 

+22.0 

-44.7 

-72.4 

-24.4 

+37.1 

-43.0 

—55.0 

+78.8 


-67.2 

+50.2 

-39.6 


-14.0 

+32.3 

+50.3 


-28.9 

+17.5 

+54.1 

-26.6 
+51.8 
+  17.7 

-20.6 

+28.1 

+58.2 

-19.6 

+98.3 

+38.6 

-17.5 

+13.1 

+68.9 

-4.6 

+31.0 

+68.2 

+22.1 

+5.0 

+73.9 

+8.8 
+  15.8 
+99.4 

+17.1 

+29.1 

+58.5 


-8.1 

+33.0 

+51.2 


-18.2 

+22.5 

+50.7 

-23.6 

+51.1 

+20.3 

-19.9 

+25.5 

+60.8 

-15.9 
+  101.0 
+34.0 

-1.0 

+22.9 

+77.9 

-10.7 

+32.6 

+69.6 

+28.5 

+2.8 

+75.3 

+12.1 

+20.2 

+74.0 

+34.0 

+26.9 

+59.3 


—52.5 

+22.9 

+37.8 

-73.6 

-47.8 

+160.0 

—51.1 

+60.5 

-12.6 

-35.9 
+101.2 
+  12.8 

-61.0 

+35.5 

+197.8 


+69.5 

+21.0 

+58.8 

-46.5 

+60.7 

+50.3 

-27.1 

-58.0 

+1300.6 

—56.7 

+57.9 

+49.7 


.  Includes  value  of  building  construction  in  urban  areas  for  which  Federal  contracts  were  awarded. 


showed  a  million  and  a  half  decrease  in  population 
during  this  period,  and  the  West  North  Centra 

States  declined  over  a  million. 

Reflecting  increases  in  population,  the  Sout 
Atlantic  States  ranked  next  to  the  Pacific  in  the 
total  number  of  new  dwelling  units  for  which  per¬ 
mits  were  issued  or  contracts  awarded  in  1945 
(43,500).  The  East  North  Central  States  were 
third  with  41 ,600  units.  Housing  shortages  in  those 
areas  had  been  accumulating  throughout  the  war 
years  for  various  reasons  and  remained  critical  at 
the  end  of  1945.  In  Chicago,  for  instance,  housing 
shortages  were  caused  by  enlargement  of  the 
packing  and  chemical  industries,  as  well  as  ord¬ 
nance,  the  transfer  of  Federal  agencies  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  the  expansion  of  war  agencies  already 
in  the  city.  In  Detroit,  the  shortage  resulted 
partly  from  expansion  of  the  aircraft  engine  indus¬ 
try.  Ohio,  the  rubber  center  of  the  world,  with  its 


wartime  production  of  steel,  machinery,  chemical 
products,  and  aircraft,  also  experienced  a  housing 
shortage  which  was  still  unrelieved  as  the  war 
ended. 

The  smallest  proportion  of  new  nonfarm  homes 
in  1945,  on  the  other  hand,  were  to  be  started  in 
New  England— 5,500  units,  or  2  percent  of  the 
national  total.  This  compares  with  30,400  units 
(5  percent  of  total)  in  1940.  In  that  year  the 
Mountain  States  ranked  lowest,  with  21,600  new 
dwellings.  Part  of  the  decline  in  the  amount  ot 
new  housing  to  be  built  in  New  England  was  owing 
to  a  2-percent  decrease  in  population  from  1940  to 
1945.  Although  there  was  little  migration  into 
New  England  compared  with  most  other  regions, 
mainly  because  of  less  new  industry,  the  housing 
shortage  remained  acute  in  1945  as  veterans  returned 
in  increasing  numbers  and  principal  industrial 
centers  began  to  convert  to  peacetime  production. 
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Table  36.  Estimated  valuation  of  new  nonresidential  buildings  for  which  permits  were  issued  in  all  urban  areas,  by  general  type  of 

building,  by  geographic  division,  and  by  source  of  funds,  1942-451 


Geographic  division 


All  divisions . . 

Percent  change  from  preceding  year... 


New  England . . 

Middle  Atlantic... 


East  North  Central... 
West  North  Central.. 

South  Atlantic . . 

East  South  Central... 
West  South  CentraL_ 

Mountain . . 

Pacific _ _ 


Valuation 


\11  divisi 


Percent  change  from  preceding  year... 

tfew  England . 

Vliddle  Atlantic . 

Sast  North  Central.. 


Vest  North  Central.. 
South  Atlantic.. 


£ast  South  Central.. 


Vest  South  Central.. 

Mountain . . . . 

5acific _ 


Total 

Non-Federal 

Federal 

1945 

1944 

1943 

1945 

1944 

1943 

1945 

1944 

1943 

Industrial  buildings2 

..  $258,097,714 
+61.6 

$159,705,866 

-38.1 

$258,182,356 

$210,577,020 

+209.8 

$67,966,536 

+47.8 

$45,970,102 

$47,520,694 
-  IN  2 

$91,739,330 

-56.8 

$212,212,254 

15,812,678 

51,651,372 

99,527,470 

17,306,285 

14,651,416 

9,454,240 

15,947,890 

2,232,995 

31,513,368 

6,197,039 
34,437,766 
47,011,309 
14,797,492 
7,178,679 
5,185,352 
11,242,921 
1,241,2 33 
32,414,075 

7,336,740 

43,793,033 

108,783,557 

12,887,194 

7,856,070 

5,223,613 

27,689,610 

587,844 

44,024,695 

13,475,678 

40,061,679 

88,836,344 

14,090,285 

12,502,416 

6,564,640 

6,940,718 

2,200,995 

25,904,265 

3,260,239 

9.761,975 

22,291,643 

6,806,047 

2,809,754 

2,225,468 

3.690.774 

773,708 

16,346,928 

2,346,785 

9,442,290 

9,336,376 

1,888,194 

1,690,152 

937,683 

789,286 

475,689 

19,063,647 

2,337,000 
11,589,693 
10,691,126 
3,216,000 
2,149,000 
2.889,600 
9, 007,172 
32,000 
5,609,103 

2.936,800 

24,675,791 

24,719,666 

7,991,445 

4,368,925 

2.959,884 

7,552,147 

467,525 

16,067,147 

4,989,955 

34,350,743 

99,447,181 

10.999,000 

6,165,918 

4,285,930 

26,900,324 

112.155 

24,961,048 

Commercial  buildings* 

296,720,103 

+333.8 

68,405,826 

+47.6 

46,336,002 

295,769,169 

+486.8 

50,400,481 
+  115.5 

23,374,734 

950,934 

-94.7 

18,005,345 

-21.6 

22,961,268 

10,073,947 

27,695,975 

59,164,047 

22,372,226 

41,799,339 

16,320,490 

47,715,195 

13,184,777 

58,394,107 

3.067,466 

9,571,120 

11,147,478 

3,931,746 

8,151,205 

4,087,507 

6.449,664 

2,672,828 

19,326,812 

2,469,172 

6,454,853 

6,153,778 

2,169,663 

6,831,781 

2,116,370 

2.668,982 

1,793,516 

15,677,887 

10,070,802 

27.561,794 

59,127,757 

22,372,226 

41,643,861 

16,021,487 

47,706,198 

13,177,858 

58,087,186 

2,152,032 

8,881,442 

10,257,209 

3,931,746 

5,509,122 

2,354,666 

5,971,508 

2,593,088 

8,749,668 

1,669,356 

3,758,199 

4,327,828 

1,908,572 

3,443,636 

819,302 

1,583,915 

925,234 

4,938,692 

3,145 

134,181 

36,290 

915,434 

689,678 

890,269 

799,816 

2,696,654 

1,825,950 

261,091 

3,388,145 

1,297,068 

1,085,067 

868,282 

10,739,195 

155,478 

299,003 

8.997 

6,919 

306,921 

2,642,083 

1,732,841 

478,156 

79,740 

10,577,144 

U1  divisions . 

’ercent  change  from  preceding  year. 


'lew  England... 
diddle  Atlantic.. 


£ast  North  Central... 
Vest  North  Central.. 

jouth  Atlantic.. . . . 

iast  South  Central... 
Vest  South  Central.- 

fountain . .. . . 

*acific . . 


Community  buildings4 


108,204,585 

+62.9 

66,406,285 
+  18.3 

56,148,527 

60,266,553 

+338.9 

13,731,933 

+61.7 

8,494,504 

47,938,032 

-9.0 

52,674,352 
+  10.5 

47,654,023 

3,981,624 

6,370,457 

22,842,316 

5,771,725 

18,343,477 

12,951,900 

18,216,526 

4,340,777 

15,385,783 

2,387,297 

11,957,061 

12,188,197 

7,163,585 

12,411,047 

3,128,763 

6,500,210 

2.333,243 

8,336,882 

3,923,418 

6,182,788 

9,235,657 

2,335,536 

8,421,193 

5,135,684 

3,677,924 

1,635,077 

15,601,250 

2,632,360 

5,588,608 

11,260,684 

5,232,322 

9,442,392 

6,712,746 

9,878,100 

1,406,550 

8,112,791 

393,800 

1,147,115 

3,478,662 

1,506,964 

1,920,606 

525,625 

2,269,847 

470,722 

2,018,592 

1,021,172 

323,940 

1,512,018 

308,499 

1,622,775 

427,379 

717,880 

119,502 

2,441,339 

1,349,264 

781,849 

11,581,632 

539,403 

8.901,085 

6,239,154 

8,338,426 

2,934.227 

7,272,992 

1,993,497 

10.809,946 

8,709,535 

5,656,621 

10,490,441 

2,603,138 

4,230.363 

1,862,521 

6,318,290 

2,902,246 

5,858,848 

7,723,639 

2,027,037 

6,798,418 

4,708,305 

2,960,044 

1,515,575 

13,159,911 

Government  buildings5 


ill  divisions _ _ 

'ercent  change  from  preceding  j 

lew  England . 

liddle  Atlantic . 

last  North  CentraL„ _ _ 

Pest  North  Central . 

outh  Atlantic . . . 

last  South  Central . 

Vest  South  Central. . . 

fountain _ _ _ 

'acific . . . 


.11  divisions . . . 

ercent  change  from  preceding  year.. 

few  England . . 

liddle  Atlantic . . . 

ast  North  Central. . . 

»est  North  Central _ _ 

outh  Atlantic . . . . 

ast  South  Central . _ . 

i’est  South  Central. . . 

fountain . . . 

acific . . """""""" 


83,954,453 

-15.1 

1,539,652 

12,196.254 

3,881,468 

6,307,595 

8.205,582 

2.170,415 

10,213,866 

2,055,549 

37,384.072 


98,937,481 
+  102.4 

48,881,368 

3,699,097 

+118.9 

1,689,748 
+  19.4 

1,414,780 

80,255,356 

-17.5 

97,247,733 
+  104.9 

2,000,571 

10.895,085 

3,601,895 

2,731,587 

18,034,140 

1,088,661 

3,077,856 

590,784 

56,916,902 

6,262,241 

7,828,028 

1,257,754 

1,081,121 

13,544,967 

705,552 

3,175,773 

415,421 

14,610,511 

4,000 

1,984,000 

107,583 

300 

271,303 

105,489 

188,354 

3,000 

1,035,068 

177.941 

510,907 

150,598 

11,500 

291,088 

66,400 

702,000 

190,912 

31,000 

100,200 

161,431 

72,128 

21,900 

68,809 

1,535,652 

10,212,254 

3,773,885 

6,307,295 

7,934,279 

2,064,926 

10,025,512 

2,052,549 

36,349,004 

1,822,630 

10,384,178 

3.451,297 

2,720,087 

17,743,052 

1,088,661 

2,988,700 

484,344 

56,564,784 

89,156 

206,440 

352,118 

47,466.588 


6,195,841 

7,126,028 

1,066,842 

1,050,121 

13,444,767 

544,121 

3,103,645 

393,521 

14,541,702 


Public  works  and  utility  buildings* 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


32,285,884 

26,263,958 

12,832,495 

22,550,564 

16,154,923 

10,572,131 

9,735.320 

10,109.035 

2,260,464 

+22.9 

+  104.7 

+39.6 

+52.8 

. 

-3.7 

+347.2 

2,423,314 

391,439 

174,409 

2,423,314 

364,939 

141,353 

26.500 

55,056 

3,652,722 

2,372,358 

2,780,129 

2.997.133 

1,947,514 

2,111.440 

655,589 

424.844 

668.689 

9,326,812 

8,984,503 

1,426,058 

8.476,008 

8,061,042 

1,421,808 

850,804 

923,461 

4^250 

1,401,426 

657,105 

1.259,981 

1,310.958 

497,975 

1,259,981 

90,468 

159.140 

4,209,261 

2,663,179 

1,509,233 

3,195,413 

722.433 

789,142 

1,013,848 

1,940,746 

. . . 

152,861 

326,037 

300,081 

152.861 

326,037 

45,025 

255  056 

1,381,569 

901,135 

316,722 

1,569.682 

826,874 

298,049 

11,887 

74,261 

18^673 

544,550 

1,806,981 

306,502 

520,100 

1,757,512 

290,415 

24,450 

49.469 

16  087 

9,193,369 

8,161,221 

4,759,380 

2,105,095 

1,650,597 

4,214,918 

7,088,274 

6,510,624 

544,462 

CONSTRUCTION  IN  WAR  YEARS  1942-45 


All  divisions . 

Percent  change  from  preceding  year.. 


New  England-- . 

Middle  Atlantic . 

East  North  Central. . 

West  North  Central — 

South  Atlantic . 

East  South  Central . 

West  South  Central.—. 
Mountain.. 

Pacific - 


3,130,985 

4,686,707 

11,346,221 

3,824,119 

3,185,343 

905,147 

4,098,884 

1,495,557 

15,678,058 


1,535,053 

2,943,226 

4,326,150 

1,549.622 

1,066,221 

750,765 

1,158,197 

659,299 

5,200,563 


1,984,978 

2,855,400 

3,879,789 

1,311,211 

987,999 

512,927 

730,603 

653,481 

3,833,817 


3,130,985 

4,678,854 

11,346,221 

3,824,119 

2,737,633 

905,147 

4,098,884 

1,477,957 

14,279,749 


1,535,053 

2,932,336 

4,326,150 

1,549,622 

1,059,166 

750,765 

1,158,197 

659,299 

5,163,593 


1,984,978 

2,846,167 

3,879,789 

1,309,855 

985,144 

512,927 

730,603 

636,607 

3,833,817 


7,853 


10,890 


9,233 


447,710 


7,055 


1,356 

2,855 


17,600 

1,398,309 


16,874 


36,970 


■  Includes  value  of  new  nonresidential  buildings  in  urban  areas  for  which 
Federal  contracts  were  awarded. 

2  Includes  factories,  navy  shipbuilding  and  repair  faahUes  army  ordnance 
plants,  bakeries,  ice  plants,  industrial  warehouses,  and  other  appurtenant 

includes  amusement  and  recreation  buildings,  stores  and  other  mercantile 
buildings,  public  garages,  gasoline  and  service  stations,  etc. 

*  Includes  churches,  hospitals,  and  other  institutional  buildings,  schools, 


s  Includes  Federal,  State,  county,  and  municipal  buildings,  such  as  post 
offices,  city  halls,  fire  and  police  stations,  army  barracks,  naval  stations,  etc. 
6  Includes  railroad,  bus  and  airport  buildings,  round  houses,  radio  stations, 
gas  and  electric  plants,  public  comfort  stations,  etc. 

f  Includes  private  garages,  sheds,  stables  and  bams,  and  some  other  build¬ 
ings  not  elsewhere  classified. 
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Appendix  — 


Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  bv 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 


NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 


State  and  city 


Connecticut: 

Ansonia.. 


•Bridgeport.. 
Bristol . 


Danbury.. 
Derby _ 


East  Hartford... 

Fairfield . . 

Farmington . 

Greenwich . 


Hamden. . . 

•Hartford . . . 

Manchester _ _ 

•Meriden . 

Middletown.. _ _ 

Naugatuck... . 

•New  Britain _ _ 

New  Canaan . 

•New  Haven . . 

•New  London . 

•Norwalk.. . 


Norwich.. 


•Stamford _ 

Stratford _ 

Torrington... 


Wallingford . 

*Waterbury _ 


'  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  10. 


Yea 

All  building 
construction 

New 

bi 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

.  194. 

1C 

$112,785 

0 

1944 

j 

150,000 

0 

899 

4,884,364 

370 

1944 

551 

1,009,114 

40 

1945 

792 

2,735,747 

53 

1,257 

2,479,321 

492 

1944 

649 

335,404 

13 

1945 

852 

997,778 

13 

216 

292,258 

0 

1944 

314 

169,914 

0 

>1945 

361 

574,050 

5 

75 

162,233 

50 

1944 

36 

41,374 

3 

1945 

60 

327,160 

9 

...  1943 

471 

1,975,626 

105 

1944 

346 

225,020 

1 

1945 

562 

342,194 

14 

524 

1,244,730 

189 

1944 

236 

391,631 

40 

1945 

385 

947,750 

38 

7 

8,110 

2 

1944 

3 

900 

0 

1945 

27 

103,343 

9 

...  1943 

231 

139,378 

2 

1944 

224 

206,320 

1 

1945 

474 

1,924,017 

74 

...  >1943 

271 

427,460 

56 

1944 

325 

788,749 

112 

>1945 

279 

642,665 

29 

..  1943 

1,925 

3,725,285 

485 

1944 

1,366 

1.056,845 

8 

1945 

1,587 

2,925,276 

22 

677 

2,383,662 

387 

1944 

308 

197,232 

18 

..  1943 

766 

1,415,715 

320 

1944 

401 

633,343 

8 

1945 

470 

680,093 

37 

.  1943 

267 

105,543 

1 

1944 

258 

175,438 

5 

1945 

320 

443,023 

31 

.  1943 

114 

190,020 

4 

1944 

292 

1,899,855 

215 

>1945 

126 

581,425 

9 

.  1943 

686 

441,649 

21 

1944 

864 

397,404 

7 

1945 

778 

2,185,142 

43 

1943 

78 

51,708 

0 

1944 

46 

38,931 

0 

>1945 

115 

169,625 

3 

1943 

1,287 

1,477,276 

61 

1944 

1,163 

1,395,176 

15 

1945 

1,531 

2,928,546 

35 

1943 

94 

633,628 

59 

1944 

100 

575,498 

1 

1943 

791 

842,594 

20 

1944 

671 

526,714 

9 

>1945 

832 

2,564,067 

52 

1943 

101 

19,249 

0 

1944 

177 

59,543 

1 

1945 

266 

300,290 

6 

1943 

321 

613,568 

5 

1944 

364 

316,490 

0 

1945 

525 

921,048 

15 

1943 

849 

3,841,315 

565 

1944 

258 

319,083 

27 

2 1945 

331 

284,826 

24 

1943 

322 

135,713 

2 

1944 

246 

181,157 

5 

1945 

313 

465,573 

27 

1943 

390 

573,378 

210 

1944 

268 

157,644 

9 

1945 

252 

411,852 

15 

1943 

1,083 

2,393.884 

536 

1944 

626 

1,182,043 

101 

1945 

613 

1.639,939 

64 

Valuation 


0 

0 

$2,578,900 

168,800 

339.800 
2,001,386 

61,000 

62.500 

0 

0 

29,800 

116,958 

11.500 
48,300 

1,130,521 

2,500 

65.200 

949.600 

208.500 

261.300 
7,000 

0 

71,100 

10,000 

4.200 
1,040,645 

303.500 

561.500 
160,700 

2,087,705 

33.600 

126.500 
2,252,900 

99.600 

982,574 

40.300 

197.500 
900 

5,000 

155,475 

20,000 

1,007,500 

50.600 

141,345 

26,000 

233,200 

0 

0 

13.500 

304.300 
187,000 

240.300 

417,600 

4,000 

94,350 

121,100 

230,000 

0 

2.800 
17,050 


350,000 
0 

91,100 
2,745,857 
121,500 
122,200 
4.600 

19.800 
157,000 

485,982 

44.800 
83,450 

1,429,998 
423,000 
326,550 

11  months  only. 


New  nonresidential 
building 


98 

61 

105 

43 

15 

19 

180 

101 

183 

15 

42 

252 

68 

152 

13 

15 

37 

105 

31 

67 

126 

87 

145 

89 

31 

65 

25 

2 

4 

237 

129 

236 


504,975 

56,422 

78,909 

1,620,374 

15,713 

4,700 

23,625 

447,904 

492,317 

1,613,211 

195,799 

399,025 

70,650 

55,000 

1,206,280 

1,670 

3,295 

57,752 

68,395 

82,020 

460,840 

1,020,788 

24,506 

66,105 

14,260 

66,475 

94,985 

21,300 

20,500 

187,000 

380,733 

258,300 

885,595 


Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 


imber 

of 

Idings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

6 

$83,985 

4 

1 

150,000 

0 

77 

1,544,678 

452 

82 

494,511 

436 

113 

1,677,638 

626 

257 

45.017 

508 

100 

56,235 

536 

253 

652,916 

586 

21 

216,710 

195 

15 

13,975 

299 

45 

375,955 

311 

11 

4,760 

14 

18 

20,473 

15 

22 

240,225 

29 

188 

716,663 

178 

133 

142,315 

212 

216 

189,311 

332 

188 

72,825 

147 

48 

57,290 

148 

127 

235,845 

220 

4 

960 

1 

0 

0 

3 

8 

11,350 

10 

87 

36,575 

142 

28 

38,840 

195 

72 

205,165 

328 

131 

53,282 

84 

85 

76,816 

128 

111 

260,690 

139 

146 

401,135 

1,294 

107 

125,041 

1,251 

203 

1,581,224 

1,362 

127 

40,695 

163 

103 

19,040 

187 

172 

53,975 

274 

87 

57,987 

306 

102 

195,918 

331 

89 

7,291 

177 

51 

81,604 

202 

86 

142,903 

203 

83 

154,905 

27 

42 

751,980 

35 

45 

567 

796 

630 

35 

31 

93 

1,046 

1,047 

1,313 

20 

57 

519 

594 

628 

88 

161 

223 

211 

333 

443 

158 

144 

162 

231 

210 

221 

155 

257 

233 

310 

393 

313 


Valuation 


$28,800 

0 

660,786 

345.803 
718,809 
432,918 
218,169 
282,362 

75,548 

155,939 

168,295 

40,515 

9,401 

38,635 

128,442 

80,205 

87,683 

222,305 

125,841 

450,605 

150 

900 

20,893 

92.803 
163,280 
678,207 

70,678 

150,433 

221,275 

1,236,445 

898,204 

1,217,552 

90,067 

78,592 

379,166 

535,056 

286,675 

97.352 

88,834 

144,645 

15,115 

140,375 

25,850 

243,882 

292,495 

331,568 

35,995 

34,231 

132,500 

725,072 

715,859 

1,075,035 

20,229 

172,473 

677,594 

350,614 

1,127,787 

17,579 

53,448 

225,488 


195,173 

234.470 

369,108 

74.670 

173.077 

96,521 

116,853 

94.882 

213,588 

66,096 

92,344 

141,402 

583,153 

500,743 

427,794 


Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


0 

0 

623 

40 
58 

492 

13 

13 

0 

0 

5 

50 

3 

9 

572 

1 

14 

216 

41 
38 

1 

0 

7 
2 
5 

73 

67 

112 

29 

636 

8 
23 

478 

17 

320 

8 

37 

1 

5 

31 

4 

249 

9 

20 

7 

43 

0 

0 

3 

79 

14 

35 

109 

1 

19 

52 

51 

0 

1 

6 

103 

0 

15 
563 

27 

26 

2 

5 

27 

214 

20 

15 

550 

106 

65 


1 10  months  only. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 

Year 

All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Massachusetts — Continued 

1943 

4,041 

S6, 055, 515 

23 

$110,000 

161 

$2,471,804 

3,857 

$3,473,711 

27 

1944 

4,551 

4,886,144 

0 

0 

99 

1,171,033 

4,452 

3,715,111 

0 

1945 

5,902 

10,403,559 

41 

247.900 

179 

3,130,583 

5,682 

7,025,076 

48 

1943 

183 

155,937 

12 

60,000 

61 

55,315 

110 

40,622 

12 

1944 

117 

133,703 

1 

3,500 

29 

79.927 

87 

50,276 

1 

1945 

199 

188,854 

5 

24,000 

66 

30,875 

128 

133,979 

5 

1943 

16 

10,120 

2 

5,000 

7 

4,450 

7 

670 

2 

1944 

12 

7,200 

0 

0 

9 

3,200 

3 

4,000 

0 

1945 

26 

55,350 

5 

10,000 

18 

44,450 

3 

900 

5 

1943 

306 

211,526 

1 

2,500 

90 

27,289 

215 

181,737 

1 

1944 

374 

251,038 

0 

0 

40 

20,345 

334 

230,693 

0 

1945 

623 

586,752 

21 

98,700 

91 

82,715 

511 

405,337 

21 

1943 

198 

142,882 

0 

0 

25 

5,665 

173 

137,217 

0 

1944 

194 

134,248 

0 

0 

7 

25,600 

187 

108,648 

0 

1945 

284 

328,665 

2 

38,500 

17 

68,125 

265 

222,040 

2 

1943 

527 

1,483,027 

0 

0 

32 

882,280 

495 

600.747 

0 

1944 

681 

1,518,521 

1 

6.000 

20 

98,335 

660 

1.414,186 

2 

1945 

833 

2,037,995 

63 

412,000 

54 

826,507 

716 

799,488 

101 

1943 

12 

4,625 

2 

3,500 

10 

1,125 

0 

0 

2 

1944 

10 

191,433 

0 

0 

6 

181,100 

4 

10,333 

0 

1945 

26 

127,100 

12 

70  000 

9 

43,700 

5 

13,400 

12 

1943 

259 

123,680 

0 

0 

7 

2,287 

252 

121,393 

0 

1944 

259 

1,319,478 

0 

0 

12 

1,195,231 

247 

124,247 

0 

1945 

335 

1,872,974 

3 

13,000 

13 

1,203,983 

319 

655,991 

3 

1943 

722 

1,797,734 

255 

549,300 

231 

1,091,796 

236 

156,638 

255 

1944 

292 

774,480 

7 

22,600 

91 

495,570 

194 

256,310 

7 

1945 

466 

496,602 

44 

156,900 

191 

173,190 

231 

166,512 

47 

1943 

127 

64,527 

1 

160 

29 

41,440 

97 

22,927 

0 

1944 

115 

55,217 

0 

0 

19 

13,635 

96 

41,582 

0 

1945 

154 

133,692 

3 

17,500 

24 

23,680 

127 

92,512 

3 

1943 

192 

110,247 

9 

21,300 

115 

54,545 

68 

34,402 

9 

1944 

146 

70,581 

6 

16,300 

85 

31,201 

55 

23,080 

6 

1945 

275 

284,060 

43 

134,925 

129 

95.960 

103 

53,175 

44 

Dedham.  . 

1943 

226 

57,073 

0 

0 

34 

2,345 

192 

54,728 

0 

1944 

188 

80,838 

1 

5,000 

11 

11,400 

176 

64,438 

1 

1945 

255 

197,019 

15 

85,700 

30 

19,760 

210 

91,559 

15 

Easthampton . . 

1943 

40 

370,841 

1 

2,500 

25 

352,701 

14 

15,640 

1 

1944 

46 

22,698 

3 

9,000 

29 

6,713 

14 

6,985 

3 

1945 

76 

39,335 

2 

1,300 

42 

20,650 

32 

17,385 

i 

•Everett . . 

1943 

199 

108,121 

0 

0 

23 

26,868 

176 

81,253 

0 

1944 

284 

360,424 

0 

0 

21 

207,003 

263 

153,421 

0 

1945 

280 

1,977,058 

3 

10,500 

43 

1,708,137 

234 

258,421 

3 

•Fall  River . .  . . 

1943 

309 

149,518 

1 

198 

79 

10,793 

229 

138,527 

1 

1944 

240 

393,007 

1 

3,000 

85 

95,655 

154 

294,352 

1 

1945 

369 

914,477 

15 

58,100 

134 

369,002 

220 

487,375 

16 

•Fitchburg . . 

1943 

206 

58,738 

2 

1,100 

62 

8,683 

142 

48,955 

2 

1944 

207 

89,246 

1 

300 

38 

17,195 

168 

71,751 

1 

1945 

277 

905,150 

27 

130,605 

64 

451,395 

186 

323,150 

27 

Framingham . 

1943 

96 

68,935 

1 

2,000 

35 

32,110 

60 

34,825 

1 

1944 

114 

231,275 

1 

3,000 

37 

156,589 

76 

71,686 

1 

1945 

160 

700,263 

29 

140,700 

46 

310,794 

85 

248,769 

29 

Gardner.... . 

1943 

62 

63,545 

2 

5,000 

19 

5,740 

41 

52,805 

2 

1944 

57 

104,971 

1 

23,115 

19 

25,475 

37 

56,381 

0 

1945 

83 

240,425 

5 

20,100 

38 

138,210 

40 

82,115 

5 

Gloucester . 

1943 

83 

42,275 

0 

0 

40 

23,775 

43 

18,500 

0 

1944 

78 

51,591 

0 

0 

20 

5,545 

58 

46,046 

0 

1945 

117 

353,130 

8 

37,900 

27 

229,350 

82 

85,880 

5 

Granby . . 

1943 

24 

19,080 

8 

13,550 

10 

2,280 

6 

3,250 

6 

1944 

26 

13,505 

2 

5,000 

11 

4,695 

13 

3,810 

2 

1945 

26 

36,680 

9 

28,050 

13 

4,025 

4 

4,605 

9 

Great  Barrington . . 

1943 

28 

6,983 

1 

800 

26 

6,008 

1 

175 

1 

1944 

12 

2,250 

0 

0 

5 

1,400 

7 

850 

0 

1945 

24 

20,010 

1 

2,000 

14 

5,975 

9 

12,035 

1 

Greenfield . . . . 

1943 

85 

38,365 

5 

9,900 

60 

16,790 

20 

11,675 

5 

1944 

47 

64,347 

8 

12,665 

27 

46,130 

12 

5,552 

8 

1945 

87 

163,545 

21 

99,580 

50 

37,460 

16 

26,505 

21 

1943 

98 

66,045 

3 

6,150 

32 

3,605 

63 

56.290 

2 

1944 

123 

169,390 

6 

17,500 

33 

10,500 

84 

141,390 

6 

1945 

157 

240,155 

15 

45,500 

62 

56,275 

80 

138,380 

15 

1943 

69 

75,935 

5 

10,700 

16 

44,200 

48 

21.035 

4 

1944 

84 

306,511 

1 

300 

13 

284,357 

70 

21,854 

1 

1945 

105 

813,275 

16 

63,750 

20 

626,405 

69 

123,120 

16 

•Holyoke . 

1943 

521 

411,525 

52 

119,000 

20 

16,050 

449 

276,475 

52 

1944 

284 

272,907 

2 

9,000 

20 

46,771 

262 

217,136 

2 

1945 

407 

614,254 

24 

143,950 

47 

88,465 

336 

381,839 

24 

*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16.  *  Based  on  applications  filed  rather  than  permits  issued. 
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’Newton. 


Norwood. 


Peabody.. 


*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 
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State  and  city 

Year 

All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Massachusetts — Continued 

.  1943 

256 

$98,215 

11 

$31  200 

102 

$23  945 

143 

$43  070 

1944 

219 

342,091 

2 

8>00 

72 

i52|375 

145 

18L216 

2 

1945 

241 

1,112,575 

31 

195,900 

67 

530,900 

143 

385,775 

31 

Plymouth . 

1943 

36 

21,200 

0 

0 

18 

8,925 

18 

12,275 

0 

1944 

49 

35,775 

2 

8,000 

22 

8,975 

25 

18,800 

2 

1945 

85 

151,668 

19 

46,600 

33 

30,600 

33 

74,468 

4 

'Quincy  . 

1943 

1,123 

899,535 

39 

152,100 

111 

385,636 

973 

361,799 

39 

1944 

1,293 

634,133 

0 

0 

64 

90,985 

1,229 

543,148 

0 

1945 

1,573 

1,150,857 

36 

183,700 

108 

285,669 

1,429 

681,488 

36 

Heading . 

1943 

48 

15,010 

2 

3,600 

14 

3,065 

32 

8,345 

2 

1944 

37 

16,555 

1 

4,500 

9 

840 

27 

11,215 

1 

1945 

73 

178,005 

20 

89,375 

21 

36,885 

32 

51,745 

19 

•Revere . . 

1943 

278 

77,795 

1 

2,000 

23 

3,875 

254 

71,920 

1 

1944 

290 

100,113 

1 

800 

13 

5,450 

276 

93,863 

1 

1945 

467 

428,471 

6 

12,500 

38 

48,528 

423 

367,443 

5 

•Salem .  . 

1943 

501 

239,749 

0 

0 

50 

21,130 

451 

218,619 

0 

1944 

414 

442,059 

0 

0 

20 

30,660 

394 

411,399 

0 

1945 

523 

957,394 

6 

38,500 

41 

412,430 

476 

506,464 

6 

Saugus .  . 

1943 

285 

230,619 

41 

167,400 

85 

21,207 

159 

42,012 

41 

1944 

268 

98,864 

4 

13,000 

36 

27,070 

228 

58,794 

4 

1945 

356 

248,984 

21 

109,500 

94 

27,891 

241 

111,593 

21 

•Somerville . 

1943 

145 

181,667 

0 

0 

10 

33,975 

135 

147,692 

0 

1944 

190 

216,250 

0 

0 

9 

102,900 

181 

113,350 

0 

1945 

225 

669,975 

0 

0 

12 

484,650 

213 

185,325 

o 

Southbridge .  . 

1943 

121 

309,531 

80 

150,041 

16 

25,100 

25 

134,390 

80 

1944 

78 

458,950 

61 

284,500 

5 

2,400 

12 

172,050 

62 

1945 

42 

123,300 

11 

59,000 

10 

22,250 

21 

42,050 

12 

South  Hadley . . 

1943 

55 

23,695 

4 

7,700 

34 

11,275 

17 

4,720 

4 

1944 

00 

30,345 

7 

15,100 

31 

10,310 

17 

4,935 

7 

1945 

101 

138,445 

23 

88,850 

46 

39,880 

32 

9,715 

23 

Spencer . . . 

1943 

18 

17,655 

3 

5,100 

10 

8,105 

5 

4,450 

3 

1944 

14 

30,500 

1 

3,500 

8 

17,300 

5 

9,700 

1 

1945 

16 

14,950 

7 

8,700 

9 

6,250 

0 

0 

1 

•Springfield . . 

1943 

1,489 

4,292,781 

490 

2,308,521 

240 

1,005,429 

759 

978,831 

666 

1944 

1,182 

1,844,839 

15 

44,290 

151 

757,037 

1,016 

1.043,512 

1945 

1,631 

4,780,154 

201 

1,074,104 

292 

1,649,876 

1,138 

2,056,174 

200 

Stoneham..._ . . . 

1943 

45 

9,299 

0 

0 

5 

879 

40 

8,420 

0 

1944 

24 

17,855 

2 

5,000 

8 

7,400 

14 

5,455 

2 

Swampscott . 

1943 

36 

8,850 

1 

1,800 

10 

715 

25 

6,335 

1 

1944 

37 

39,995 

0 

0 

14 

29,545 

23 

10,450 

0 

1945 

53 

43,010 

1 

8,000 

12 

13,685 

40 

21,325 

1 

Taunton . 

1943 

249 

204,027 

4 

2,925 

59 

125,921 

186 

75481 

2 

1944 

374 

230,616 

0 

0 

70 

57,915 

304 

172,701 

0 

1945 

456 

443,878 

9 

31,200 

104 

266,591 

343 

146,087 

13 

\\  alpole . 

1943 

74 

44,965 

0 

0 

51 

38,965 

23 

6,000 

0 

1944 

65 

42,255 

2 

1,200 

42 

35,130 

21 

5,925 

2 

1945 

89 

265,220 

6 

39,000 

58 

199,420 

25 

26,800 

6 

•Waltham  . 

1943 

186 

1,999,232 

1 

175 

55 

1,885,631 

130 

113,426 

1 

1944 

176 

254,287 

1 

200 

24 

35,769 

151 

218,318 

1 

1945 

278 

441,191 

29 

160,400 

61 

75,329 

188 

205,462 

29 

Watertown . 

1943 

127 

242,980 

38 

171,000 

7 

3,915 

82 

68,065 

38 

1944 

77 

256,493 

0 

0 

8 

160.700 

69 

95,793 

0 

1945 

189 

1,098,575 

17 

87,500 

30 

809,300 

142 

201,775 

17 

W  ellesley . 

1943 

134 

79,008 

0 

0 

72 

10,353 

62 

68,655 

0 

1944 

87 

63,745 

2 

9,500 

23 

5,295 

62 

48,950 

2 

1945 

195 

584,053 

37 

319,700 

70 

157,295 

88 

107,058 

37 

Westfield . 

1943 

148 

78,809 

2 

5,500 

95 

19,055 

51 

54,254 

1 

1944 

113 

113,178 

15 

50,600 

46 

21,925 

52 

40,653 

15 

1945 

212 

802,227 

59 

269,150 

66 

461,346 

87 

71,731 

63 

W  est  Springfield . 

1943 

225 

1,127,382 

79 

1,038,200 

92 

43,327 

54 

45,855 

316 

1944 

115 

89,150 

5 

15,375 

53 

20,685 

57 

53,090 

5 

n. 

1945 

196 

529,308 

43 

201,700 

101 

250,640 

52 

76,968 

43 

1943 

19 

23,440 

0 

0 

10 

5,510 

9 

17,930 

0 

1944 

19 

8,555 

0 

0 

10 

5,150 

9 

3.405 

0 

Weymouth _ 

1943 

192 

345,089 

21 

87,000 

56 

221,378 

115 

36,711 

21 

1944 

192 

105,289 

6 

8,300 

44 

22,845 

142 

74,144 

6 

1945 

253 

285,032 

24 

136,700 

70 

50,470 

159 

97,862 

24 

W  inchester 

1943 

66 

23,355 

0 

0 

5 

650 

61 

22,705 

0 

1944 

67 

24,510 

0 

0 

4 

1,550 

63 

22,960 

0 

Winthrop. 

1945 

116 

224,251 

19 

168,800 

10 

13,530 

87 

41.921 

19 

1943 

228 

138,218 

0 

0 

37 

92,526 

191 

45,692 

0 

1944 

256 

95,809 

i 

7,000 

7 

27,475 

248 

61,334 

i 

1943 

189 

69,403 

2 

4.000 

18 

2,689 

169 

62,714 

2 

*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 
746862°—  48 - 5 
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Appendix. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 

NEW  ENGLAND  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


Year 


Massachusetts — Continued 
Woburn . 


'Wor  Chester 


New  Hampshire: 
Concord 


Keene . 

Lebanon. 


Littleton. 


•Manchester.. 


Milford.. 


Portsmouth 


Rhode  Island: 
•Cranston- 


East  Greenwich 
East  Providence  . 


Johnston 

•Newport 


North  Providence.. 


*  Pawtucket. . 


•Providence.. 


Warren.. 


Warwick._ 


*  Woonsocket. . 


Vermont: 

Barre.. 


Brattleboro.. 


AU  building 
construction 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Bristol 


Burlington.. 


Lyndonville.. 

Montpelier.... 


Number 
Valuation  of 

buildings 


New  residential 
building 


1943 

57 

$45,055 

0 

1944 

65 

58,939 

3 

1945 

81 

125,857 

6 

1943 

656 

645,040 

9 

1944 

573 

1,064,043 

13 

1945 

774 

3,164,184 

125 

1943 

36 

25,840 

3 

1944 

49 

90,685 

3 

1945 

108 

655,605 

6 

1943 

126 

76,560 

0 

1943 

38 

9,050 

0 

1944 

35 

20,500 

0 

1945 

29 

28,560 

3 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

1 

2,000 

0 

1945 

2 

6,000 

0 

1943 

1,066 

288,189 

3 

1944 

1,381 

405,437 

4 

1945 

1,643 

1,079,829 

63 

1943 

1 

250 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

7 

17,310 

1 

1943 

6 

84,710 

i 

1944 

5 

348,761 

0 

1945 

48 

238,750 

14 

1943 

209 

111,004 

9 

1944 

214 

229,515 

2 

1945 

323 

813,660 

80 

1943 

4 

47,577 

0 

1944 

12 

35,200 

0 

1943 

624 

115,243 

0 

1944 

574 

293,293 

0 

1945 

658 

482,644 

35 

1943 

71 

60,221 

3 

1944 

40 

30,221 

1 

1943 

293 

1,862,119 

62 

1944 

263 

916,042 

3 

1945 

278 

826,251 

7 

1943 

83 

28,183 

1 

1944 

83 

41,655 

1 

1945 

98 

194,468 

26 

1943 

223 

178,379 

0 

240 

167,789 

0 

1945 

396 

831,320 

64 

1943 

1,561 

884,281 

0 

1,622 

987,330 

2 

1945 

1,831 

2,670,250 

28 

1943 

39 

32,550 

0 

54 

59,500 

6 

1945 

73 

93,825 

9 

1943 

293 

244,460 

56 

1944 

426 

201,757 

56 

1945 

535 

1,353,855 

272 

1943 

102 

39,614 

0 

1944 

79 

64,778 

2 

1945 

149 

253,617 

22 

1943 

209 

18,980 

0 

1944 

197 

27,455 

1945 

254 

141,210 

2 

1943 

18 

14,800 

0 

1944 

12 

6,375 

0 

•1945 

25 

56.361 

7 

1945 

1 

20,000 

0 

1943 

51 

851,125 

0 

194' 

5; 

75,900 

0 

'194; 

100 

264,275 

18 

194. 

2 

3,400 

0 

194 

t 

o 

194. 

42 

16,770 

° 

194* 

SS 

71,825 

Valuation 


New  nonresidential 

building 


0 

$7,800 

23,300 

30,575 

49.750 

1,190,925 


1,000 

500 

5,700 

0 

0 

0 

15,500 

0 

0 

0 

550 

3,370 

278,650 

0 

0 

1.500 

4.500 
0 

95,000 


33,000 

7.400 

410.500 
0 
0 
0 
0 

142.500 

6.500 

1.500 
301,459 

11,000 

63.700 

3.500 

3.500 

126.500 

0 

0 

342,600 

0 

9,000 

243,800 

0 

14,050 

20.400 

173,000 

105,995 

1,171,800 

0 

4.500 

91.700 


Number 

of 

buildings 


16 

18 

32 

179 

91 

128 


23 

14 

38 

48 

5 
1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

189 

86 

128 

1 

0 

4 

3 

1 

10 


68 

54 

85 

1 

2 

158 

62 

87 

32 

15 
59 
36 
39 
28 

8 

29 

47 

26 

83 

119 

74 

135 

17 

16 

30 

93 

55 

105 

39 

35 

58 


8,000 

27 

0 

7 

0 

8 

29,936 

7 

0 

1 

0 

11 

0 

12 

76,400 

20 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

14 

12,000 

7 

Valuation 


Additions,  alterations, 

and  repairs 


Number 

of 

buildings 


$22,465 

22,175 

70,830 

168,288 

445,510 

662,815 


10,440 

23,600 

14,480 

32,075 

800 

10,000 

6,600 

0 

0 

0 

54,645 

35,228 

229,123 

250 

0 

11,610 

58,340 

328,500 

114,900 


27,734 
144,740 
247.275 
10,600 
10,300 
14,948 
'  114,745 
164,670 

43.130 

23.130 
1,173,913 

667,037 

129,652 

5,755 

1,350 

45,485 

36,840 

9,050 

95,095 

170,978 

119,180 

481,800 

12,650 

6,850 

41,175 

32,858 

16,090 

131,725 

5,436 

5.636 

85,845 


4,635 

6,850 

85,175 

10,775 

5,225 

20,975 

20,000 

825,850 

37,500 

135,450 

3,400 

0 

7,364 

42,650 


Valuation 


Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


41 

44 

43 

468 

469 
521 


10 

32 
64 
78 

33 

34 
20 

0 

1 

2 

874 

1,291 

1,452 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

24 


132 

158 

158 

3 

10 

466 

512 

536 

36 

24 

172 

224 

232 

54 

74 

43 

176 

214 

249 

1,442 

1,546 

1,668 

22 

32 

34 

144 

315 

158 

63 

42 

69 


157 

180 

225 

11 

4 

11 

0 

40 

41 
62 

0 

0 

28 

50 


$22,590 

28,964 

31,727 

446,177 

568,783 

1,310,444 


14,400 

66,585 

635,425 

44,485 

8,250 

10,500 

6,460 

0 

2.000 

6,000 

232,994 

366,839 

572,056 

0 

0 

4,200 

21,870 

20,261 

28,850 


50,270 

77,375 

155,885 

36,977 

24,900 

100,295 

178,548 

175,474 

10,591 

5,591 

386,747 

238,005 

632,899 

18.928 

36,805 

22,483 

141,539 

158,739 

393,625 

713,303 

859,150 

1,944,650 

19,900 

38,600 

32,250 

38,602 

79,67 

50,330 

34,17* 

54,642 

76,072 


14,345 

20,605 

48,035 

4,025 

1,150 

5,450 


25,275 

38,400 

52,425 

0 

0 

9,406 

17,17 


0 

3 

6 

12 

13 

288 


3 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 
65 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

14 


9 

2 

83 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

3 

1 

105 

3 

7 

1 

1 

27 

0 

0 

68 

0 

2 

46 

0 

6 

9 

56 

56 

272 

0 

2 

22 


0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0  j 
o ! 
2 


*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 


i  11  months  only. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 


NEW  ENGLAND  STATES— Continued 


All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 

State  and  city 

Year 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Vermont — Continued 

Newport . . . . . 

1943 

10 

$4,469 

i 

$200 

6 

$1,375 

3 

$2,894 

i 

1944 

7 

2.525 

0 

0 

5 

2,100 

2 

425 

0 

'1945 

23 

60.915 

4 

10,050 

11 

43,375 

8 

7,490 

4 

Randolph.. . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

2 

1,000 

0 

0 

1 

300 

1 

700 

0 

1945 

2 

3,750 

1 

3,500 

1 

250 

0 

0 

1 

Rutland . 

1945 

47 

124,400 

9 

65,500 

14 

17,200 

24 

41,700 

9 

St.  Johnabury . 

1943 

5 

32,500 

2 

8,500 

i 

10,000 

2 

14,000 

2 

1944 

4 

42,800 

0 

0 

3 

37,800 

1 

5,000 

0 

1945 

3 

28,000 

0 

0 

2 

24,000 

1 

4,000 

0 

Waterbury . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES 


w  Jersey: 

Allendale- . - . 

1943 

30 

$16,337 

0 

0 

17 

$3,690 

13 

$12,647 

0 

1944 

24 

14,935 

0 

0 

9 

7,000 

15 

7,935 

0 

1945 

46 

82,165 

3 

$17,900 

17 

35,475 

26 

28,790 

3 

Allenhurst . 

1943 

2 

6,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6,000 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Asbury  Park - 

1943 

168 

80,118 

1 

25 

3 

849 

164 

79,244 

0 

1944 

269 

162,323 

0 

0 

9 

3,260 

260 

159,063 

0 

1945 

346 

260,520 

3 

6,989 

9 

13,110 

334 

240,421 

3 

•Atlantic  City..  . . . 

1943 

972 

400,177 

0 

0 

6 

1,730 

966 

398,447 

0 

1944 

1.274 

1,330,960 

1 

1,000 

15 

337,304 

1,258 

992,656 

1 

1945 

1,662 

1,685,034 

5 

16,500 

20 

292,422 

1,637 

1,376,112 

5 

Atlantic  Highlands . 

1945 

16 

25,500 

0 

0 

5 

16,400 

11 

9,100 

0 

Audubon .  . 

1943 

104 

55,668 

4 

16,000 

4 

1,200 

96 

38,468 

4 

1944 

137 

60,411 

0 

0 

5 

10,650 

132 

49,761 

0 

1945 

196 

114,456 

4 

27,700 

3 

1,290 

189 

85,466 

7 

Avon-by-the-Sea._ . 

1945 

2 

15,500 

2 

15,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Barrington . 

1943 

79 

55,576 

2 

8,000 

0 

0 

77 

47,576 

2 

1944 

52 

21.925 

1 

4,200 

4 

845 

47 

16,880 

1 

1945 

46 

39,584 

0 

0 

6 

20,550 

40 

19,034 

0 

•Bayonne . 

1943 

79 

986,082 

0 

0 

22 

867,548 

57 

118,534 

0 

1944 

190 

1,274,257 

0 

0 

23 

1.097,044 

167 

177,213 

0 

1945 

600 

1,777,001 

1 

2,500 

24 

1,295,824 

575 

478,677 

1 

Belleville . 

1943 

122 

415,041 

20 

92,500 

41 

218,225 

61 

104,316 

25 

1944 

105 

408,715 

7 

27,500 

39 

330,315 

59 

50,900 

7 

1945 

210 

1,262,399 

67 

364,100 

42 

817,529 

101 

80,770 

68 

Bellmawr . . 

1943 

23 

4,641 

2 

900 

11 

1,945 

10 

1,796 

2 

1944 

41 

23,282 

3 

7,900 

13 

6,200 

25 

9,182 

3 

1945 

50 

49,866 

7 

32,000 

21 

10,500 

22 

7,366 

7 

Belmar . 

1945 

133 

94,200 

10 

34,300 

5 

2,900 

118 

57,000 

10 

Bergenfield . 

1943 

45 

24,454 

3 

12,000 

6 

5,050 

36 

7,404 

3 

1944 

39 

15,084 

0 

0 

12 

3,550 

27 

11,534 

0 

1945 

134 

447,144 

60 

321,800 

21 

80,585 

53 

44,759 

60 

Berlin . 

1943 

36 

6,905 

0 

0 

6 

1,200 

30 

5,705 

0 

1944 

41 

16,560 

2 

3,000 

8 

3,300 

31 

10,260 

2 

1945 

18 

24,600 

2 

5,000 

7 

12,050 

9 

7,550 

2 

Bernardsviile._ . 

1943 

21 

15,022 

2 

1,300 

10 

3,212 

9 

10,510 

3 

1944 

16 

19,750 

0 

0 

6 

12,700 

10 

7,050 

0 

1945 

39 

111,355 

8 

46,750 

18 

40,555 

13 

24,050 

8 

Beverly .  . 

1943 

30 

10,664 

0 

0 

1 

470 

29 

10,194 

0 

1944 

47 

26,896 

0 

0 

4 

11,350 

43 

15,546 

0 

Bloomfield . 

1945 

44 

21,079 

0 

0 

5 

4,825 

39 

16,254 

0 

1943 

270 

562  622 

2 

12,000 

25 

7,925 

243 

542,697 

2 

1944 

358 

632,371 

14 

247,200 

25 

149,265 

319 

235,906 

59 

1945 

501 

1,163,010 

59 

627,000 

45 

224.169 

397 

311,841 

136 

Bloomsbury. . . 

1943 

3 

3,300 

4,250 

0 

0 

2 

3,000 

750 

1 

300 

0 

1 

1944 

2 

1 

3,500 

i 

0 

0  1 

1945 

1 

100 

0 

0 

0 

u 

1 

100 

0 

Bogota . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

1 

125,000 

0 

0 

1 

125,000 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

8 

22,000 

0 

0 

8 

22,000 

o  1 

0 

0 

*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 


1  11  months  only. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 

Year 

All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonrcsidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

New  Jersey — Continued 

1943 

83 

$115,667 

16 

$100  000 

21 

$1  ?45 

1944 

31 

45,010 

i 

4,500 

5 

‘790 

25 

39,720 

1 

1945 

68 

46,575 

2 

11,100 

21 

12,180 

45 

23,295 

2 

East  Newark.. . 

1943 

23 

12,950 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

12,950 

0 

1944 

44 

22,750 

0 

0 

1 

6,000 

43 

16,750 

0 

1945 

32 

21,350 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32 

21,350 

0 

•East  Orange . 

1943 

676 

548,963 

2 

132,000 

13 

8,425 

661 

408,538 

61 

1944 

715 

450,873 

0 

0 

18 

22,925 

697 

427,948 

0 

1945 

881 

850,260 

2 

16,000 

22 

59,135 

857 

775,125 

2 

East.  Paterson . 

1943 

112 

665,086 

2 

8,000 

38 

546,876 

72 

110,210 

4 

1944 

109 

77,073 

0 

0 

28 

11,656 

81 

65,417 

0 

1945 

179 

719,712 

23 

419,000 

45 

235,760 

111 

64,952 

114 

East  Rutherford _ _ _ _ _ 

1943 

46 

82,565 

0 

0 

10 

15,200 

36 

67,365 

0 

1944 

58 

40,168 

0 

0 

9 

11,645 

49 

28,523 

0 

1945 

110 

152,720 

3 

12,500 

15 

61,400 

92 

78,820 

5 

Eatontown.. . 

1943 

30 

41,933 

7 

21,600 

9 

9,610 

14 

10,723 

7 

1944 

45 

25,721 

8 

5,975 

6 

1,600 

31 

18,146 

8 

1945 

102 

90,653 

13 

50,000 

46 

12,685 

43 

27,968 

12 

Edgewater . 

1943 

36 

84,326 

0 

0 

2 

26,500 

34 

57,826 

0 

1944 

25 

131,206 

0 

0 

1 

140 

24 

131,066 

0 

1945 

21 

117,164 

0 

0 

3 

48,200 

18 

68,964 

0 

Egg  Harbor  City . 

1943 

7 

1,575 

2 

350 

2 

375 

3 

'850 

2 

1944 

14 

7,693 

0 

0 

4 

2,345 

10 

5,348 

0 

1945 

71 

54,352 

0 

0 

7 

6,100 

64 

48,252 

0 

•Elizabeth . . . . . 

1943 

373 

779,794 

55 

383,500 

46 

143,285 

272 

253,009 

114 

1944 

223 

541,983 

0 

0 

35 

255,355 

188 

286,628 

0 

1945 

306 

848,749 

13 

92,000 

72 

406,212 

221 

350,537 

13 

Emerson.-- . 

1944 

15 

11,759 

1 

3,500 

6 

3,950 

8 

4,309 

1 

>1945 

3 

17,000 

3 

17,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Englewood . 

1943 

83 

56,842 

0 

0 

17 

7,205 

66 

49,637 

0 

1944 

117 

138,416 

0 

0 

15 

30,745 

102 

107,671 

0 

1945 

159 

389,400 

9 

73,000 

30 

130,850 

120 

185,550 

9 

Englewood  Cliffs . . . 

1943 

20 

8,430 

0 

0 

11 

6,000 

9 

2,430 

0 

1944 

3 

600 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

600 

0 

‘1945 

14 

40,400 

4 

30,000 

6 

5,700 

4 

4,700 

4 

Essex  Fells . 

1943 

6 

3,100 

0 

0 

1 

450 

5 

2,650 

0 

1944 

3 

5,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

5,500 

0 

1945 

11 

30,650 

1 

8,000 

2 

1,600 

8 

21,050 

1 

Fairlawn . 

1943 

91 

188,110 

2 

6,600 

14 

149,960 

75 

31,550 

2 

1944 

129 

149,047 

2 

6,500 

29 

26,725 

98 

115,822 

2 

1945 

324 

672,932 

109 

500,900 

51 

87,375 

164 

84,657 

109 

Faimew.  - . 

1943 

65 

52,665 

0 

0 

4 

800 

61 

51,865 

0 

1944 

86 

62,697 

0 

0 

10 

14,400 

76 

48,297 

0 

1945 

97 

252,685 

5 

21,000 

10 

153,250 

82 

78,435 

5 

Fanwood . 

1945 

56 

244,250 

48 

240,050 

0 

0 

8 

4,200 

48 

Far  Hills . 

1943 

1 

2,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2,500 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

4 

3,950 

1 

2,000 

3 

1,950 

0 

0 

1 

Flemington . 

1943 

28 

20,240 

5 

3,590 

20 

14,150 

3 

2,500 

7 

1944 

27 

65,338 

4 

15,700 

20 

42,688 

3 

6,950 

5 

1945 

25 

237,600 

2 

9,500 

17 

222,000 

6 

6,100 

2 

Florham  Park . . . 

1943 

6 

3,150 

0 

0 

1 

350 

3 

2,800 

0 

1944 

6 

3,300 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

3,300 

0 

1945 

27 

79,750 

14 

70,000 

6 

5,700 

7 

4,050 

14 

Port  Lee . 

1943 

25 

15,869 

1 

4,200 

2 

364 

22 

11,305 

1 

1944 

50 

78,658 

1 

7,000 

5 

41,550 

44 

30,108 

1 

1945 

90 

165,679 

12 

74,900 

8 

29,500 

70 

61,279 

12 

franklin  Lakes . 

1943 

2 

5,500 

2 

5,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1944 

5 

11,400 

5 

11,400 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Freehold . . 

1943 

14 

26,900 

1 

4,000 

11 

17,700 

2 

5.200 

1 

1944 

13 

25,950 

0 

0 

5 

17,450 

8 

8,500 

0 

1945 

16 

38,900 

2 

10,500 

9 

23,900 

5 

4,500 

2 

Garfield . 

1943 

244 

130,344 

0 

0 

8 

30,580 

236 

99,764 

0 

1944 

264 

233,430 

0 

0 

11 

87,450 

253 

145,980 

0 

1945 

231 

328,051 

8 

49,000 

36 

135,375 

187 

143,676 

8 

Garwood . 

1943 

74 

415,596 

48 

374, 000 

11 

26,368 

15 

15,228 

94 

1944 

16 

23,674 

0 

0 

2 

10,300 

14 

13,374 

0 

1945 

26 

83,245 

3 

21,400 

10 

19,400 

13 

42,445 

3 

Glassboro . 

1943 

94 

26,510 

4 

2,650 

15 

2,985 

75 

20,875 

4 

1944 

139 

51,573 

9 

13,000 

12 

5,260 

118 

33,313 

8 

1945 

125 

78,349 

10 

12,500 

24 

24,425 

91 

41.424 

10 

Glen  Ridge  . 

1943 

20 

10,135 

0 

0 

1 

195 

19 

9,940 

0 

1944 

20 

5,544 

0 

0 

2 

1,550 

18 

3,994 

0 

1945 

58 

65,169 

0 

0 

3 

1,175 

55 

63,994 

0 

*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 


11  months  only. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


Year 


New  Jersey — Continued 
Glen  Rock . 


Gloucester  City  . 


Hackensack.. 


Haddonfield 


Haddon  Heights.. 


Haledon.. 


Harrington  Park.— 


Harrison  . 


Hasbrouck  Heights 


Haworth 


Hawthorne... 


High  Bridge . 


Highland  Park.. 


Highlands .... 
Hightstown.. 


Hillside. 


Hillside  township.. 


•Hoboken  . 


Interlaken.. 


•Irvington.... 


•Jersey  City.. 


•Kearny.. 


Kenilworth . 


Keyport.. 


Laurel  Springs.. 


Lawnside.. 


1943 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 
1943 
1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 
1943 


*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  1(5 


All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonr 
buil 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

38 

$7,338 

0 

0 

9 

44 

205,000 

44 

$205,000 

0 

189 

69,447 

2 

6,500 

11 

237 

124,627 

2 

2,500 

11 

244 

128,698 

3 

9,000 

21 

285 

146,917 

0 

0 

13 

421 

301,014 

0 

0 

22 

465 

1,226,475 

70 

363,500 

39 

151 

54,592 

0 

0 

13 

185 

118,105 

0 

0 

6 

204 

117,605 

1 

9,000 

20 

24 

4,250 

0 

0 

6 

13 

2,900 

0 

0 

1 

143 

75,559 

3 

24,300 

10 

42 

18,264 

0 

0 

8 

28 

14,225 

0 

0 

3 

49 

79,065 

0 

0 

10 

17 

6.960 

0 

0 

7 

6 

5,025 

0 

0 

1 

ii 

16,000 

2 

9,500 

5 

86 

822,100 

0 

0 

40 

76 

591,660 

0 

0 

18 

81 

507,315 

0 

0 

19 

101 

226,059 

34 

203,000 

6 

91 

54,341 

1 

13,000 

9 

90 

197,327 

10 

83,000 

9 

2 

750 

0 

0 

1 

7 

9,275 

0 

0 

2 

154 

49,129 

0 

0 

23 

262 

108,023 

3 

15,500 

14 

334 

178,790 

8 

33,540 

41 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

200 

0 

0 

1 

3 

900 

0 

0 

3 

29 

13,285 

1 

2,900 

4 

91 

403,345 

40 

376,000 

9 

74 

163,053 

21 

107,400 

9 

31 

9,655 

1 

1,400 

S 

40 

29,665 

7 

12,100 

11 

1 

2,000 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5,800 

0 

0 

2 

8 

24,500 

1 

5,000 

4 

42 

12,137 

0 

0 

7 

37 

15,754 

1 

3,000 

4 

71 

70,256 

4 

27,500 

13 

174 

354.485 

11 

77,000 

74 

131 

673,050 

16 

435,000 

15 

189 

1,050,008 

34 

227,100 

35 

638 

2,189,891 

0 

0 

14 

646 

481,201 

0 

0 

5 

659 

681,829 

0 

0 

4 

1 

200 

0 

0 

0 

3 

975 

0 

0 

1 

174 

631,299 

20 

486,400 

22 

198 

971,315 

19 

784,500 

19 

227 

516,570 

9 

77,300 

45 

279 

1,683,438 

0 

0 

26 

377 

1,208,602 

1 

1,000 

39 

415 

1,295,073 

0 

0 

33 

269 

444,695 

0 

0 

29 

451 

1,277,871 

2 

115,000 

34 

554 

2,904,576 

15 

94,500 

47 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

7,782 

0 

0 

0 

91 

141,422 

0 

0 

20 

25 

36.20C 

0 

0 

5 

18 

18,925 

0 

0 

5 

44 

75,150 

5 

19,000 

9 

35 

12,517 

0 

0 

3 

36 

12,407 

0 

0 

1 

61 

20,999 

0 

0 

7 

3  13 

18,425 

11 

18,300 

0 

4  39 

45,998 

15 

34,900 

6 

5  37 

33.347 

13 

27,952 

6 

s,  pp.  12  to 

16. 

1  11  months  only. 

Valuation 


Additions,  alterations, 

and  repairs 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Valuation 


Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


$2,795 

0 

2,100 

43,050 

38,450 

6,302 

76,958 

522,070 

1,175 

2,230 

16,140 

500 

400 

8,200 

1,007 

565 

31,665 

1,440 

750 

3,100 

764,470 

370,050 

457,705 

2.450 
5,940 

70,650 

250 

1,300 

15,220 

21,259 

30,970 

0 

50 

900 

1,350 

4,885 

26,251 

1,150 

4,325 

0 

1,800 

10,500 

1,550 

795 

9,050 

225,458 

98,200 

642,025 

1,283,610 

43.450 
156,900 

0 

500 

17,110 

35,600 

164,850 

1,205,719 

280,361 

301,600 

112,298 

730,115 

2,265,050 

0 

0 

100,975 

25,750 

9,200 

34,400 

460 

250 

3,400 

0 

2,925 

660 


29 

0 

176 

224 

220 

272 

399 

356 

138 

179 

183 

18 

12 

130 
34 
25 
39 
10 

5 

4 

46 

58 

62 

61 

81 

71 

1 

5 

131 
245 
285 

0 

1 

0 

24 
42 
44 

25 
22 

1 

3 

3 

35 

32 

54 

89 

100 

120 

624 

641 

655 

1 

2 

132 
160 
173 
253 
337 
382 
240 
415 
492 

0 

31 
71 
20 
13 
30 

32 
35 
54 

2 

18 

18 


$4,543 

0 

60,847 

79,077 

81,248 

140,615 

224,056 

340,905 

53,417 

115,875 

92,465 

3,750 

2,500 

43,059 

17,257 

13.660 

47.400 
5,520 
4,275 
3,400 

57,630 

221,610 

49,610 

20,609 

35.401 
43,677 

500 

7,975 

33,909 

71,264 

114.280 
0 

150 

0 

9,035 

22,460 

29.402 

7,105 

13,240 

2,000 

4,000 

9,000 

10,587 

11,959 

33,706 

52,027 

139,850 

180,883 

906.281 
437,751 
524,929 

200 

475 

127,789 

151,215 

274,420 

477,719 

927,241 

993,473 

332,397 

432,756 

545,026 


7,782 

40,447 

10,450 

9,725 

21,750 

12,057 

12,157 

17,599 

125 

8,173 

4,735 


0 

44 

2 

2 

3 

0 

0 

70 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

67 

1 

10 

0 

0 

0 

3 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 

107 

21 

1 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

4 

22 

160 

34 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

182 

246 

13 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 
0 
0 
0 

11 

15 

13 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 


MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


New  Jersey — Continued 
Leonia . . 


Lincoln  Park.. 


Year 


Linden _ 

Lindenwold . 

Linwood . . 

Little  Kerry 

Little  Silver.. . 

Lodi _ _ 


Long  Branch  . . 

Lyndhurst  township.. 
Madison _ 


Magnolia.. 


Manasquan.... 
Manville.. 


Maplewood  township _ 


Margate  City.. 
Mata  wan _ 


Maywood _ 

Merchantville 
Metuchen _ 


Middlesex _ _ 

Midland  Park . 

Millburn  township . 

Mill  town . . 


Monmouth  Beach., 
•Montclair. . . 


Montvale.. 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
'1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 
1945 
1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 
1943 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

°f 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

new  family 
dwelling 
units 

25 

$9,215 

0 

0 

1 

$300 

24 

$8,915 

0 

27 

12,101 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

12,101 

0 

55 

259,227 

25 

$231,684 

6 

12,550 

24 

14,993 

60 

14 

5,395 

0 

0 

1 

100 

13 

5,295 

0 

23 

13,830 

1 

2,400 

5 

2,700 

17 

8,730 

1 

29 

23,265 

0 

0 

7 

10,050 

22 

13,215 

0 

273 

924,600 

117 

372,500 

71 

436,004 

85 

116,096 

132 

211 

1,973,217 

56 

185,800 

50 

1,668,307 

105 

119,110 

57 

319 

1,268,421 

87 

434,250 

88 

552,796 

144 

281,375 

87 

66 

14,492 

0 

0 

21 

2,859 

45 

11,633 

0 

74 

18,851 

0 

0 

18 

3,370 

56 

15,481 

0 

82 

37,576 

3 

8,500 

26 

9,016 

53 

20,060 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

21,560 

1 

2,000 

4 

14,450 

10 

5,110 

1 

70 

65,095 

0 

0 

8 

26,975 

62 

38,120 

0 

31 

18,440 

0 

0 

10 

6,340 

21 

12,100 

0 

33 

13,555 

0 

0 

.  14 

7,575 

19 

5,980 

0 

71 

66,706 

2 

6,300 

27 

28,550 

42 

31,856 

2 

12 

5,250 

0 

0 

8 

1,350 

4 

3,900 

0 

19 

18,222 

1 

2,400 

6 

1,711 

12 

14,111 

1 

28 

90,726 

8 

67,975 

8 

5,600 

12 

17,151 

8 

122 

846,850 

108 

769,600 

4 

58,450 

10 

18,800 

216 

J5 

130,342 

0 

0 

8 

74,672 

27 

55,670 

0 

33 

161,350 

8 

36,700 

8 

32,800 

17 

91,850 

8 

138 

577,237 

49 

444,393 

22 

34,257 

67 

98,587 

239 

137 

143,588 

12 

41,690 

26 

7,724 

99 

94,174 

26 

213 

394,333 

34 

99,050 

54 

153,854 

125 

141,429 

42 

236 

144,441 

1 

4,000 

41 

28,936 

194 

111,505 

1 

238 

475,049 

35 

200,000 

26 

102,930 

177 

172,119 

52 

177 

193,670 

7 

42,000 

38 

58,420 

132 

93,250 

7 

35 

18,017 

0 

0 

17 

3,867 

18 

14,150 

0 

37 

30,933 

3 

9,658 

15 

6,050 

19 

15,225 

2 

55 

92,483 

5 

49,000 

20 

14,500 

30 

28,983 

5 

110 

37,090 

0 

0 

7 

8,450 

103 

28,640 

0 

68 

23,235 

0 

0 

0 

0 

68 

23,235 

0 

51 

21,052 

1 

4,500 

2 

1,000 

48 

15,552 

1 

in 

27,358 

0 

0 

2 

700 

109 

26,658 

0 

143 

41,694 

2 

2,600 

3 

1,960 

138 

37,134 

2 

252 

296.090 

34 

183,435 

0 

0 

218 

112,655 

32 

371 

869,275 

340 

829,650 

16 

35,635 

15 

3,990 

375 

87 

19,340 

0 

0 

19 

10,800 

68 

8,540 

0 

88 

82,037 

10 

43,300 

26 

25.622 

52 

13,115 

10 

124 

47,405 

0 

0 

4 

1,650 

120 

45,755 

0 

153 

113,284 

0 

0 

12 

38,625 

141 

74,659 

0 

184 

267,154 

5 

54,860 

18 

109,885 

161 

102,409 

5 

70 

160,930 

25 

139,500 

0 

0 

45 

21,430 

25 

44 

43,566 

4 

8,500 

15 

21,700 

25 

13,366 

3 

107 

26,627 

0 

0 

9 

3,514 

98 

23,113 

0 

137 

36,516 

0 

0 

8 

7,643 

129 

28,873 

0 

186 

168,157 

16 

90,300 

18 

34,101 

152 

43,756 

16 

53 

45,354 

2 

9,882 

2 

12,290 

49 

23.182 

5 

47 

27,148 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47 

27,148 

0 

78 

30,890 

0 

0 

0 

0 

78 

30,890 

0 

13 

16,755 

5 

13,300 

2 

1,050 

6 

2,405 

6 

15 

309,608 

0 

0 

2 

1,660 

13 

307,948 

0 

65 

260,067 

15 

58,500 

21 

37,468 

29 

164,099 

31 

109 

276,807 

50 

200,000 

11 

24,650 

48 

52,157 

50 

86 

84,499 

3 

12,000 

15 

21,300 

68 

51,199 

3 

75 

101,922 

1 

3,500 

21 

42.500 

53 

55,922 

1 

107 

16,374 

0 

0 

39 

3,811 

68 

12,563 

0 

69 

41,908 

2 

8,050 

15 

11,394 

52 

22,464 

2 

133 

151,885 

11 

57,600 

31 

44.800 

91 

49.485 

10 

89 

30,414 

0 

0 

35 

6,222 

54 

24.192 

0 

67 

41,334 

0 

0 

8 

747 

59 

40,587 

0 

118 

445,060 

19 

211,050 

20 

140,570 

79 

93,440 

19 

18 

4,020 

0 

0 

10 

1,630 

8 

2,390 

0 

9 

1,570 

0 

0 

3 

355 

6 

1,215 

0 

24 

24,585 

3 

9,500 

10 

6,575 

u 

8.510 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

336 

234,057 

0 

0 

14 

5,648 

322 

228,409 

0 

318 

169,055 

0 

0 

7 

2,448 

311 

166,607 

0 

426 

427,419 

5 

45,500 

22 

30,655 

399 

351,264 

6 

25 

6,715 

0 

0 

17 

2,075 

8 

4.640 

0 

31 

10,035 

0 

0 

11 

2,820 

20 

7,215 

0 

41 

24,010 

2 

10,400 

11 

3,255  1 

28 

10,355 

2 

*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 


1  11  months  only. 
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Appendix. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945  Continued. 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


Year 


New  Jersey — Continued 
Moonachie . 


Morris  Plains. . 


Morristown . 

Mountain  Lakes.. 
Mount  Ephraim.. 


Neptune  township. . 


‘Newark.. 


•New  Brunswick.. 


New  Milford . 

New  Providence.. 


Newton  . 


All  building 
construction 


Number 

of 

buildings 


North  Arlington . 

North  Bergen  township.. 
North  CaldwelL . - . 


Northfield . . 

North  Haledon . 

North  Plainfield . 


Northvale . 

North  Wildwood.— 
Norwood . 


Nutley.. 


Oaklyn.. 


Ocean  City  . 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 
1943 
1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 
1945 


Oceanport.. 


Oradell.. 

•Orange.. 


Palisades  Park- 


1943 

1944 

1945 
1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Valuation 


16 

8 

27 

0 

0 

4 

58 

80 

99 

15 

13 

10 

55 

70 

80 

19 

180 

32 

837 

768 

1,328 

148 

126 

219 

18 

95 

27 

17 

25 

0 

2 

43 

91 

123 

340 

419 


New  residential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


$11,025 

9,375 

10,270 

0 

0 

20,050 

38,079 

32,287 

97,136 

16,500 

58,940 

26,045 

16,147 

29,848 

146,795 

16,300 

78,344 

20,800 

5,708,727 

2,751,491 

6,318,591 

162,755 

194,894 

1,249,824 

4,830 

179,541 

7,465 

7,270 

103,900 

0 

13,500 

13,108 

496,108 

138,465 

352,567 

245,969 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

3 

3 
0 

34 

9 

288 

28 

4 
67 

0 

26 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

33 

32 

0 

0 

0 


Valuation 


New  nonresidential 

building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


$4,200 

3,000 

0 

0 

0 

5.500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15,000 

0 

7,000 

13,000 

3,600 

2.900 

0 

173,500 

78,350 

1,504,770 

68,600 

11,100 

367,000 

0 

153,800 

0 

0 

45.500 
0 
0 

0 

481,000 

90,700 

0 

0 

0 


20 

3,928 

0 

0 

29 

9,048 

0 

0 

24 

17,510 

1 

7,000 

22 

5,735 

0 

0 

42 

31,281 

0 

0 

74 

36,301 

3 

8,000 

75 

56,625 

5 

15,500 

68 

31,705 

3 

13,000 

90 

98,215 

12 

64,600 

74 

52,046 

2 

8,500 

66 

116,181 

15 

79,500 

56 

160,355 

19 

83,200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

10,000 

2 

6,500 

153 

69,362 

6 

12,800 

14 

6,300 

0 

0 

7 

6,900 

I 

5,200 

20 

35,800 

3 

13,400 

217 

379,703 

34 

325,400 

142 

405,453 

13 

296,000 

221 

886,061 

26 

317.950 

69 

23,175 

0 

0 

64 

25,717 

0 

0 

158 

68,693 

0 

0 

799 

479,469 

17 

53,400 

2 

14,000 

2 

14,000 

4 

7,850 

0 

0 

23 

12,975 

1 

4,000 

21 

42,730 

4 

31.800 

200 

464,508 

6 

299,000 

243 

167,798 

0 

0 

274 

533,604 

12 

50,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

16,000 

1 

16,000 

Valuation 


Additions,  alterations, 

and  repairs 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Valuation 


Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


8 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

3 
5 

1 

5 

8 

4 
1 

5 
8 

6 
33 

7 

79 

71 

126 

22 

22 

32 

8 

27 

20 

9 

14 
0 
0 

6 

9 

29 

12 

9 

21 

8 

7 

8 

1 

3 

9 
43 

15 
23 

16 
6 

17 

0 

1 

1 

s 

4 

10 

37 
27 
52 

3 

3 

3 

48 

0 

0 

2 

5 
15 
14 

38 

0 

o 

0 


$3,375 

600 

850 

0 

0 

14,550 

925 

1,674 

1,300 

10,200 

51,840 

795 

200 

I, 250 
102,950 

9.700 
18,900 

6,150 

3.906.274 

815,378 

1,783,475 

44,790 

76,835 

738,566 

1,775 

II, 030 
4,525 
3,770 

56.700 
0 
0 

2,415 

1,923 

15,020 

60,800 

61,500 

326,600 

I, 350 
2,790 
6,050 

1,200 

3,347 

3,100 

24.555 
3,220 

10,835 

10.065 

II, 050 
51,505 

0 

3,500 

1,000 

1,250 

1,300 

14,850 

4,800 

27,145 

373.555 
600 
500 

8,475 

59,224 

0 

0 

800 

2,780 

47,710 

44,735 

315,865 

0 

0 

0 


7 

6 

25 

0 

0 

0 

55 

75 

98 

10 

5 

5 

54 

63 

71 

10 

144 

25 

724 

688 

914 

98 

100 

120 

10 

42 

7 

8 
3 
0 
2 

37 

49 
62 

328 

410 

492 

12 

22 

15 

21 

39 

62 

27 

50 

55 

56 
45 
20 

0 

0 

146 

9 

2 

7 

146 

102 

143 

66 

61 

155 

734 

0 

4 

20 

12 

179 

229 

224 

0 

0 

0 


$3,450 

5,775 

9.420 

0 

0 

0 

37,154 

30,613 

95,836 

6,300 

7,100 

10,250 

15,947 

21,598 

30,845 

3,000 

56,544 

14,650 

1,628,953 

1,857,763 

3,030,346 

49,365 

105,959 

144,258 

3,055 

14,711 

2,940 

3,500 

1,700 

0 

13,500 

10,693 

13,185 

32,745 

291,767 

184,469 

179,346 

2,578 

6,258 

4,460 

4,535 

27,934 

25,201 

16,570 

15,485 

22,780 

33,481 

25,631 

25,650 

0 

0 

55,562 

5,050 

400 

7,550 

49,503 

82,308 

194,556 

22,575 

25.217 

60.218 
366,845 

0 

7,850 

8,175 

8,150 

117,798 

123,063 

167,739 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

3 

3 
0 

70 

29 

298 

28 

4 

67 

0 

26 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

217 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

5 

3 

12 

3 

14 

23 

0 

2 

7 

0 

1 

3 

101 

92 

78 

0 

0 

0 

18 

10 

0 

1 

4 
94 

0 

12 

0 

0 

4 


*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 


MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


New  Jersey — Continued 
Palmyra.. . 

Park  Ridge _ 

•Passaic _ 

•Paterson _ 


Paulsboro.__ . . . 


Peapack-GIadstone.. 


Year 


Pennsauken  township.. 
Penns  Grove _ 


•Perth  Amboy _ 

Phillipsburg _ 

Pine  Hill _ 

Pitman _ _ _ 

•Plainfield . . 

Pleasantville _ _ 


Point  Pleasant.. 


Point  Pleasant  Beach.. 
Pompton  lakes _ 


Princeton— . . 

Prospect  Park.. 
Rahway _ 

Ramsey _ 


Red  Bank . . 

Ridgefield _ 


Ridgefield  Park _ 

Ridgewood . . . 

Ringwood _ 


1943 

1944 

1945 
1943 
1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 
•1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 
1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

4943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

°f 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

73 

$63,850 

7 

$35,000 

6 

$1,100 

60 

$27,750 

7 

86 

40,775 

0 

0 

3 

1,900 

83 

38,875 

0 

78 

51,441 

0 

0 

5 

20,850 

73 

30,591 

0 

64 

9,845 

0 

0 

1 

75 

63 

9,773 

0 

68 

54,911 

4 

23,400 

4 

4,080 

60 

27,431 

4 

395 

403,554 

24 

134,950 

21 

62,840 

350 

205,764 

48 

413 

446,409 

0 

0 

16 

123,942 

397 

322,467 

0 

545 

1,300,488 

4 

409,000 

36 

264,535 

505 

626,953 

88 

625 

810,855 

30 

117,950 

48 

143,845 

547 

549,060 

30 

880 

1,284,395 

4 

15,950 

40 

575,222 

836 

693,223 

4 

1,293 

1,535,051 

5 

26,000 

85 

391,799 

1,203 

1,117,252 

5 

52 

84,147 

26 

78,000 

3 

700 

23 

5,447 

26 

52 

35,806 

1 

2,000 

7 

1,175 

44 

32,631 

1 

47 

62,580 

4 

13,000 

15 

34,650 

28 

14,930 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

26,625 

0 

0 

4 

2,150 

9 

24,475 

0 

395 

357,459 

43 

254,700 

41 

7,361 

311 

95,398 

80 

307 

146,038 

3 

5,900 

19 

8,271 

285 

131,867 

3 

50 

15,468 

0 

0 

1 

50 

49 

15,418 

0 

55 

70,600 

11 

19,175 

2 

9,500 

42 

41,925 

11 

71 

59,610 

5 

8,300 

4 

18,700 

62 

32,610 

7 

206 

817,047 

90 

488,800 

32 

241,947 

84 

86,300 

182 

139 

1,050,209 

1 

10,000 

57 

641,574 

81 

398,635 

0 

156 

892,857 

6 

23,300 

72 

686,803 

78 

182,754 

6 

10 

5,200 

2 

3,000 

4 

1,000 

4 

1,200 

2 

21 

225,235 

1 

5,000 

17 

205, 18S 

3 

15,050 

1 

18 

87,125 

1 

4,000 

13 

82,025 

4 

1,100 

1 

32 

5,968 

0 

0 

12 

2,175 

20 

3,793 

0 

48 

24,677 

2 

4,200 

13 

8,615 

33 

11,862 

2 

44 

15,966 

0 

0 

4 

1,150 

40 

14,816 

0 

74 

31,095 

0 

0 

6 

2,000 

68 

29,095 

0 

108 

95,766 

4 

15,500 

13 

11,550 

91 

68,716 

4 

367 

1,074,556 

108 

578,800 

51 

338,092 

208 

157,664 

206 

298 

1,294,045 

8 

38,000 

81 

777,294 

209 

478,751 

7 

284 

1,023,162 

28 

190,500 

39 

516,106 

217 

316,556 

28 

42 

9,810 

0 

0 

2 

3,000 

40 

6,810 

0 

80 

19,183 

0 

0 

2 

600 

78 

18,583 

0 

213 

107,302 

0 

0 

3 

17,900 

210 

89,402 

0 

9 

4,600 

1 

1,000 

6 

1,750 

2 

1,850 

1 

32 

22,900 

11 

7,250 

11 

8,750 

10 

6,900 

11 

68 

101,200 

32 

77,600 

12 

7,200 

24 

16,400 

32 

44 

109,810 

13 

51,800 

11 

27,380 

20 

30,630 

13 

35 

20,870 

0 

0 

12 

14,445 

23 

6,425 

0 

32 

54,990 

2 

7,400 

7 

34,350 

23 

13,240 

2 

62 

200,785 

8 

45,500 

13 

36,450 

41 

118,835 

8 

28 

27,207 

0 

0 

1 

125 

27 

27,082 

0 

34 

85,087 

0 

0 

2 

300 

32 

84,787 

0 

48 

183,827 

0 

0 

8 

81,200 

40 

102,627 

0 

*  69 

24,283 

0 

0 

0 

0 

69 

24,283 

0 

72 

32,415 

0 

0 

0 

0 

72 

32,415 

0 

74 

41,054 

0 

0 

4 

10,525 

70 

30,529 

0 

245 

335,271 

43 

251,000 

41 

7,520 

161 

76,751 

75 

317 

138,056 

0 

0 

23 

25,545 

294 

112,511 

0 

381 

619,459 

19 

71,000 

50 

395,304 

312 

153,155 

19 

35 

9,805 

0 

0 

30 

7,680 

5 

2,125 

0 

38 

12,280 

1 

2,800 

14 

2,534 

23 

6,946 

1 

43 

36,193 

3 

6,740 

15 

9,240 

25 

20,213 

3 

39 

112,853 

4 

90,000 

11 

2,488 

24 

20.365 

36 

51 

76,184 

0 

0 

11 

2,270 

40 

73,914 

0 

109 

539,894 

32 

402,600 

24 

65,325 

53 

71,969 

123 

153 

43,202 

0 

0 

23 

13,395 

130 

29,807 

0 

151 

124,615 

0 

0 

17 

48,505 

134 

76,110 

0 

116 

229,817 

4 

25,000 

14 

98,950 

98 

105,867 

6 

95 

35,369 

0 

0 

5 

575 

90 

34,794 

0 

119 

57,853 

0 

0 

3 

5,600 

116 

52,253 

0 

171 

454,886 

2 

17,000 

40 

352.590 

129 

85,296 

2 

221 

103,421 

1 

1,050 

16 

5,945 

201 

96,426 

1 

215 

110,837 

1 

3,500 

16 

18,075 

198 

89,262 

1 

313 

382,933 

13 

131,380 

34 

61,127 

266 

190,426 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

6,574 

0 

0 

8 

1,894 

8 

4.680 

0 

46 

31,305  1 

12  1 

18,100 

13 

4,550 

21 

8,655  1 

12 

*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 
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CONSTRUCTION  IN  WAR  YEARS  1942-45 


APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics ,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction ,  1943,  1944,  and  1945  Continued. 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


New  Jersey— Continued 
Riverton- . 


Rivervale.. 
Rockaway  . 


Year 


All  building 
construction 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Roselle. . 


Roselle  Park 


Rumson.. 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Shewsbury . 


Runnemede . 

Rutherford - 

Sea  Bright . 


Sea  Girt . 

Sea  Isle  City.. 
Secaucus . 


Somerdale.. 


Somers  Point . 


Somerville.. 


South  Belmar.. 


South  Orange. 


South  Plainfield.. 
South  River . 


Spring  Lake.. 


Stanhope- 
Summit. ... 


Sussex.. 


Teaneck  township.. 
Tenafly— . 


Totowa. _ 


1945 

1944 

1945 
1943 
1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


New  residential 
building 


New  nonresidential 

building 


Additions,  alterations, 

and  repairs 


Valuation 


Number 

of 

buildings 


8 

$9,320 

12 

23,085 

15 

18,912 

29 

8,550 

17 

8,985 

29 

15,100 

68 

106,778 

22 

17,055 

29 

43,380 

82 

327,603 

81 

107,380 

150 

430,692 

29 

30,875 

40 

64,300 

65 

64,740 

31 

22,975 

46 

104,050 

70 

88,713 

50 

15,886 

71 

65,612 

73 

33,037 

100 

75,799 

139 

201,005 

7 

13,750 

5 

2,200 

9 

8,275 

7 

5,875 

13 

10,090 

34 

28,035 

22 

10,972 

202 

211,045 

217 

154,082 

25 

20,700 

14 

41,325 

27 

122,650 

21 

31,378 

17 

58,341 

21 

135,956 

20 

9,880 

32 

13,240 

11 

5,058 

51 

16,075 

102 

382,433 

62 

514,549 

90 

635,617 

37 

7,898 

69 

15,086 

105 

48,069 

192 

51,236 

220 

108,688 

289 

299,591 

103 

99,783 

33 

46,532 

13 

9,035 

61 

133,108 

59 

38,691 

117 

61,269 

129 

202,007 

1 

500 

1 

500 

44 

68,458 

48 

45,455 

102 

807,240 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

142,765 

6C 

28,143 

81 

58,568 

9( 

197,634 

91 

56,375 

9. 

64,157 

126  1  128,973 

Valuation 


1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

32 

1 

7 

14 

10 

54 

0 

7 

3 

1 

5 

28 

0 

6 
0 
1 
9 
0 
0 
1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

17 

1 

1 

3 

4 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
0 

40 

1 

6 

1 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

1 

10 
1 
3 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

11 

0 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

3 


Number 

of 

buildings 


$5,000 

12,565 

0 

0 

4.500 
4.700 

96,000 

4.500 
14,640 

262,700 

52,000 

304,200 

0 

44,000 

11.500 
800 

29.500 

79,900 

0 

19,100 

0 

7,000 

97,000 

0 

0 

3.500 

4,000 

0 

12.500 
0 

1,850 

41.300 

2.500 

4.500 
17,000 

10,048 

11,375 

5,000 

3.500 
500 
600 

0 

352,800 

6,000 

41,000 

1,000 

0 

29.300 
0 
0 

105,000 

5,000 

40,000 

3,000 

30,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5,000 

80.500 
0 
0 
0 

141,585 

0 

0 

119,291 

0 

0 

10,400 


Valuation 


1 

0 

0 

22 

13 

20 

18 

6 

7 

23 

20 

35 

1 

7 
32 

8 
16 

9 

5 

19 

5 

9 
19 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

3 
5 

14 

10 
8 

14 

7 

4 
11 

4 

11 

.3 

0 

11 

17 

16 

1 

0 

0 

19 

3 

9 

44 

8 

3 
12 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

6 

10 
17 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

9 

6 

4 
12 
22 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Valuation 


Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


$500 

0 

0 

6.700 
3,085 
7,725 
4,718 

I, 655 
18,800 

35,984 

11,000 

73,395 

11,000 

7,900 

II, 365 
9,625 

44.900 

1,105 

1.500 

28.900 

1.350 
17,775 
17,038 

500 

900 

1,600 

0 

0 

450 

675 

2,270 

33,645 

11,050 

32.700 

93.350 

3,680 

3,300 

74,135 

725 

6,560 

1,250 

0 

3.500 
480,694 
231,359 

285 

0 

0 

4,664 

1.848 

64,037 

68,118 

3,460 

695 

78,940 

150 

400 

101,200 

500 

0 

1,798 

6,980 

599,750 

0 

0 

0 

100 

7,700 

20,202 

34,050 

38,490 

44,115 

72,374 


6 

11 

15 

7 

3 

8 
18 
15 
15 

45 

51 

61 

28 

26 

30 
22 
25 

33 

45 

46 
68 
90 

111 

6 

4 
6 

6 

13 

31 

19 
194 
186 

14 

5 
10 

10 

10 

8 

15 

20 
7 

51 

51 

44 

68 

35 

69 

97 

173 

217 

271 

58 

15 

9 

46 

58 

115 

127 

0 

1 

38 

37 

74 

0 

0 

0 

1 

53 

72 

70 

88 

83 

101 


$3,820 

10,520 

18,912 

1,850 

1.400 
2,675 
6,060 

10,900 

9,940 

28,919 

44,380 

53,097 

19.875 

12.400 

41.875 
12,550 
29,650 

7,708 

14,386 

17,612 

31,687 

51,024 

86,967 

13,250 

1.300 
3,175 

1,875 

10,090 

15,085 

10,297 

206,925 

79,137 

7,150 

4,125 

12.300 

17,650 

43,666 

56,821 

5,655 

6,180 

3,208 

16,075 

26,133 

27,855 

363,258 

6,613 

15,086 

18,769 

46,572 

106,840 

130,554 

26,665 

3,072 

5,340 

24,168 

38,541 

60,869 

100,807 

0 

500 

66,660 

33,475 

126,990 

0 

0 

0 

1,080 

20,443 

38,366 

44,293 

17,885 

20,042 

46,199 


3 

9 
0 
0 
1 
1 

32 

1 

7 

60 

10 
54 

0 

7 
3 
1 

8 

28 

0 

6 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

20 

1 

0 

3 

4 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
0 

120 

1 

6 

1 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

1 

10 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

11 

0 

0 

0 

59 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

3 
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APPENDIX.  Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945— Continued. 

_ _ _ MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES— Continued 


State  and  dty 


New  Jersey— Continued 

•Trenton _ _  1943 

1944 

1945 

Union  Beach 
•Union  City 


Union  township.. 

Ventnor  city _ 

Verona . 


1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Vineland. _ 

Wallington— . . 

Wanaque . 


Watehung.. 


Weebawken  township.. 
Wenonab . 


West  Caldwell— . 

Westfield . . 


West  Long  Branch.. 


•West  New  York.. 

West  Orange . . 

West  Paterson..-. 

Westville _ _ 


Westwood _ 

Wildwood _ 


Woodbine. . . 

Woodbridge  township.. 
Woodbury _ 


Woodbury  Heights.— 

Wood-Ridge _ 

Woodstown . 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 
'1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1945 

1944 

1945 
1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


All  building 
construction 


New  residential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


787 

891 

1,094 

91 

214 

280 

420 

236 

201 

378 

157 

430 

664 

51 

65 

70 

57 

71 
67 

66 
79 

108 

53 

28 

112 

26 

31 

40 

184 

164 

162 

0 

1 

0 

16 

25 

76 

63 

90 

14 

22 

35 

92 

142 

158 

129 

114 
201 

88 

86 

96 

11 

12 

73 

48 

138 

173 

280 

1 

0 

8 

294 

189 

356 

117 

115 
161 

4 

7 

9 

84 

106 

89 

0 

3 

9 


Valuation 


*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  10. 


$1,541,848 

927,026 

2,132,105 

27,101 

87,206 

369,605 

428,019 

448,979 

322,460 

1,932,880 

37,437 

114,858 

244,723 

28,427 

72,099 

123,160 

63,158 

22,840 

268,751 

820,306 

183,698 

164,999 

20,985 

13,845 

69.365 

5,117 

30,470 

83,562 

105,806 

103,254 

83.366 
0 

4,000 

0 

4,800 

80,350 

37.370 

78.371 
117,725 

9,315 

11,094 

43,875 

35,865 

108,765 

176,015 

90,184 

100,421 

269,573 

21,572 

38,419 

45,831 

4,720 

11,800 

36,720 

132,750 

43,894 

402,868 

281,540 

25,000 

0 

9,450 

401,752 

396,184 

790,211 

46,080 

109,836 

138,933 

8,650 

8,950 

8,650 

178,911 

1,903,792 

1,907,977 

0 

3,425 

23,600 


Number 

of 

buildings 


320 

1 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

20 

3 

91 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 


0 

4 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

11 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

21 

0 

4 

5 

0 

1 

0 

13 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

49 

21 

59 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

2 


Valuation 


$1,019,538 

2,000 

73.500 
900 

0 

0 

0 

269.200 

17.800 

611,100 

0 

0 

40,300 

0 

0 

48,100 

0 

2,900 

8,000 

2.500 
17,000 

20.700 

2.800 
4,400 

11,900 

0 

18,000 

57.200 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4,000 

0 

0 

58,000 

2.500 
0 

55.700 

3.500 
0 

11.500 

0 

0 

5,000 

0 

0 

166,500 

0 

13,000 

20,000 

0 

2,000 

0 

66,550 

0 

0 

24,000 

0 

0 

0 

269,800 

81,700 

248,660 

700 

2.500 
10,300 

0 

7,000 

0 

0 

0 

14,200 

0 

2,000 

7,600 


6 

8 

14 

14 

1 

5 
25 

1 

0 

4 

163 

101 

159 

6 
4 

11 

1 

4 

3 

23 

13 

17 

0 

1 

2 


2,650 

8,700 

7,565 

38,825 

100 

133,835 

123,475 

25,000 

0 

7,350 

63,560 

269,319 

421,646 

1,010 

13,500 

41,576 

500 
1,400 
1,800 
145.52  i 
1.844,450 
1,841,249 
0 
225 
7,500 


5 

3 
59 
21 

137 
168 
251 

0 

0 

4 

82 

67 

138 
110 
110 
148 

3 

2 

6 
61 
93 
70 
0 
1 

5 


2,070 

1,100 

29,155 

27,375 

43,794 

269,033 

134,065 

0 

0 

2,100 

68,392 

45,165 

119,905 

44,370 

93,836 

87,057 

8,150 

550 

6,850 

33,388 

59,342 

52,528 

0 

1,200 

8,500 


New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 

Number 

°f 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

-  new  famliy 
dwelling 
units 

23 

$65,793 

444 

$456,517 

320 

28 

349,543 

862 

575,483 

1 

44 

1,055,110 

1,045 

1,003,495 

13 

31 

10,700 

59 

15,501 

1 

0 

0 

214 

87,206 

0 

5 

179,100 

275 

190,505 

0 

10 

120,900 

410 

307,119 

0 

33 

29,985 

183 

149,794 

79 

39 

199,175 

159 

105,485 

3 

81 

1,098,055 

206 

223,725 

93 

0 

0 

157 

37,437 

0 

0 

0 

430 

114,858 

0 

0 

0 

659 

204,423 

5 

21 

4,249 

30 

24,178 

0 

19 

27,805 

46 

44,294 

0 

14 

34,635 

51 

40,425 

5 

18 

15,655 

39 

47.503 

0 

25 

9,595 

44 

10,345 

2 

35 

251,175 

30 

9,576 

2 

12 

781,700 

53 

36,106 

1 

15 

128,875 

62 

37,823 

3 

15 

54,725 

89 

89,574 

5 

16 

7,740 

36 

10,445 

1 

7 

3,475 

19 

5,970 

2 

34 

29,075 

76 

28,390 

2 

18 

2,167 

8 

2,950 

0 

9 

2,125 

18 

10,345 

4 

18 

15,995 

12 

10,367 

10 

2 

4,900 

182 

100,906 

0 

2 

30,800 

162 

72,454 

0 

7 

18,750 

155 

64,616 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2,075 

11 

2,725 

0 

5 

4,250 

13 

18,100 

7 

9 

885 

66 

33,985 

1 

8 

54,430 

55 

23,941 

0 

11 

19,475 

68 

42,550 

11 

7 

3,840 

6 

1,975 

1 

2 

900 

20 

10,194 

0 

14 

18,100 

18 

14,275 

3 

2 

1,150 

90 

34,715 

0 

8 

34,650 

134 

74,115 

0 

10 

57,500 

147 

113,515 

1 

40 

47,739 

89 

42,445 

0 

14 

49,160 

100 

51,261 

0 

22 

10,335 

158 

92,738 

21 

23 

7,602 

65 

13,970 

0 

16 

3,460 

66 

21,959 

4 

29 

9,720 

62 

16,111 

5 

0 

1 

0 

14 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

80 

21 

56 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

J 


1  11  months  only. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
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MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 

Year 

All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

New  York — Continued 

Cedarhurst . . 

1943 

4 

$2,300 

0 

0 

2 

$1,150 

2 

$1,150 

0 

1944 

8 

7,575 

0 

0 

1 

500 

7 

7,075 

0 

1945 

28 

100,885 

7 

$69,000 

1 

600 

20 

31,285 

7 

Champlain.- 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cohoes  .. 

1943 

1 

700 

0 

0 

1 

700 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

15 

5,150 

0 

0 

6 

1,425 

9 

3,725 

0 

1945 

18 

23,225 

2 

4,700 

2 

4,550 

14 

13,975 

2 

Colonie _ 

1943 

317 

109,567 

0 

0 

1 

5,000 

316 

104,567 

0 

1944 

2 

1,860 

1 

1,695 

1 

165 

0 

0 

1 

1945 

3 

13,000 

3 

13,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Corinth _  .  . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

2 

5,000 

1 

2,500 

1 

2,500 

0 

0 

1 

1945 

2 

6,000 

0 

0 

2 

6,000 

0 

0 

0 

Coming _  -  .. 

1943 

68 

22,312 

0 

0 

22 

9,737 

46 

12,575 

0 

1944 

78 

29,526 

3 

7,500 

24 

8,010 

51 

14,016 

3 

1945 

75 

175,626 

26 

130,100 

16 

27,075 

33 

18,451 

26 

Coxsackie.  _  _ _ _ _ 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

3 

5,500 

1 

5,000 

2 

500 

0 

0 

1 

Croton-on-H  udson _ 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

15 

4,700 

1 

2,500 

6 

700 

8 

1,500 

1 

Depew . . .  . 

1943 

59 

24,418 

4 

6,100 

36 

4,093 

19 

14,225 

4 

1944 

43 

85,970 

5 

15,000 

17 

61,625 

21 

9,345 

5 

1945 

77 

64,230 

7 

17,200 

39 

29,855 

31 

17,175 

7 

Deposit.  _  . . . . . 

1943 

1 

300 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

300 

0 

1944 

4 

6,900 

0 

0 

3 

6,400 

1 

500 

0 

Dobbs  Ferry .  __  . 

1943 

7 

2,626 

0 

0 

1 

250 

6 

2,376 

0 

1944 

8 

13,465 

0 

0 

1 

500 

7 

12,965 

0 

1945 

17 

44,660 

2 

10,000 

3 

3,260 

12 

31,400 

4 

Dolgeville _ 

1943 

6 

4,200 

0 

0 

2 

3,500 

4 

700 

0 

1944 

11 

14,900 

1 

1,500 

5 

8,600 

5 

4,800 

1 

1945 

16 

11,300 

2 

5,000 

4 

1,700 

10 

4,600 

2 

Dunkirk _ _ _ 

1943 

251 

159,246 

2 

4,000 

47 

24,101 

202 

131,145 

2 

1944 

220 

60,855 

0 

0 

28 

10,075 

192 

50,780 

0 

1945 

203 

94,067 

2 

4,000 

38 

22,480 

163 

67,587 

3 

East  Aurora.  . .  . 

1943 

7 

950 

0 

0 

4 

600 

3 

350 

0 

1944 

11 

16,950 

2 

8,100 

4 

750 

S 

8,100 

1 

1945 

34 

120,650 

4 

15,000 

19 

94,600 

11 

11,050 

5 

East  Hampton .  . 

1943 

2 

5,500 

2 

5,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

13 

31,000 

13 

31,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

East  Rochester . . 

1943 

12 

1,340 

0 

0 

7 

855 

5 

485 

0 

1944 

13 

5,540 

1 

2,100 

4 

600 

8 

2,840 

1 

1945 

24 

40,435 

6 

20,980 

11 

18,425 

7 

1,030 

6 

East  Rockaway.__  . 

1943 

15 

5,038 

0 

0 

2 

325 

13 

4,713 

0 

East  Syracuse . 

1943 

13 

837,000 

0 

0 

2 

823, (XX) 

11 

14,000 

0 

1944 

48 

882,385 

0 

0 

4 

849,350 

44 

33,035 

0 

Elmira . 

1945 

23 

21,300 

0 

0 

3 

11.000 

20 

10,300 

0 

1943 

755 

2,226,730 

466 

2,079,400 

56 

20,919 

233 

126,411 

466 

1944 

249 

328,484 

1 

10,000 

51 

154,762 

197 

163,722 

0 

Ehnsford..  _  _ 

1945 

356 

524,850 

1 

2,800 

62 

297,575 

293 

224,175 

1 

1943 

10 

2,505 

0 

0 

4 

195 

6 

2,310 

0 

1944 

11 

8,225 

0 

0 

1 

100 

10 

8,125 

0 

1945 

13 

26,350 

1 

7,000 

4 

1,350 

8 

18,000 

1 

Endicott  _ 

1943 

105 

77,599 

1 

9,540 

24 

38,880 

80 

29,179 

1 

1944 

99 

66,491 

2 

11,960 

13 

5,022 

84 

49,509 

2 

Fairport.  „  . . . . 

1945 

158 

205,168 

9 

46,000 

34 

59,466 

115 

99,71)2 

12 

1944 

43 

7,998 

0 

0 

4 

800 

39 

7,198 

0 

Falconer  . 

1945 

37 

37,662 

6 

26.000 

3 

1,275 

28 

10,387 

6 

1943 

9 

1,250 

0 

0 

4 

400 

5 

850 

0 

1944 

12 

1,995 

0 

0 

4 

800 

8 

1,195 

0 

1945 

10 

2,210 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

2,210 

0 

Farmingdale _ 

1943 

18 

19,186 

0 

0 

10 

15,536 

8 

3,650 

0 

1944 

17 

7,650 

0 

0 

5 

1,750 

12 

5.91)0 

0 

Favetteville 

1945 

33 

76,050 

3 

18,600 

21 

50.750 

9 

6,700 

2 

1943 

2 

1,100 

0 

0 

1 

200 

1 

900 

0 

1944 

10 

26.800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

26,800 

0 

Floral  Park 

1945 

9 

29,575 

1 

6,500 

4 

20,975 

4 

2,100 

1 

1943 

35 

7,614 

0 

0 

4 

850 

31 

6,704 

0 

1944 

51 

15,992 

1 

2,500 

10 

4,190 

40 

9,302 

1 

1945 

88 

58,140 

2 

14,000 

7 

1,874 

79 

42,266 

2 

Frankfort- . . . . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


Year 


New  York — Continued 
Fredonia 


Freeport. . 


Fulton 
Garden  City 
Geneseo . . 


Geneva . 

Glen  Cove 
Glens  Falls 


Gloversville 
Gouverneur 
Gowanda . 


All  building 
construction 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Granville . 

Great  Neck  . 

Great  Neck  Estates... 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Hastings-on-Hudson. 

Haverstraw 
Hempstead . 

Hornell . . . 

Irondequoit  town 

Irvington . 

Island  Park . 

Ithaca . 

JameBtown.. 

Johnson  City. - 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 
1943 

1943 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
1 1945 

1943 

1944 
,  1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Valuation 


10 

12 

27 

113 

100 

203 

32 

32 

42 

60 

48 

189 

0 

0 

0 

263 

6 

24 

127 

70 

108 

72 

84 

93 

123 

68 

158 

10 

8 

34 

10 

5 

24 

0 

0 

0 

11 

34 

52 
8 
5 

5 

29 

30 
65 

1 

2 

4 

6 

4 

69 

70 
177 

10 

14 

37 

53 
84 

201 

8 

9 

19 

24 

50 

46 

49 

55 

158 

177 

222 

349 

299 

367 


New  residential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


$1,700 

2,300 

75,250 

55,949 

96,013 

425,975 

8,960 

52,963 

1,316,855 

193,324 

35,288 

1,094,942 

0 

0 

0 

754,998 

2,145 

780,251 

286,177 

76,938 

259,531 

40,484 

85,524 

135,641 

20,924 

32,226 

152,076 

14,400 

7.600 
28,710 

3,200 

1,450 

47,700 

0 

0 

0 

2,465 

14,630 

193,300 

1,720 

10,000 

4.600 

10,560 

5,012 

173,645 

400 

2,900 

19,650 

1,235 

1,250 

70,402 

100,593 

865,855 

4,850 

25,850 

89,306 

28,755 

23,785 

442,375 

31,859 

7,800 

3,505 

40,105 

50,670 

131,240 

135,450 

211,620 

190,994 

260,875 

414,816 

62,993 

1,441,120 

928,798 


0 

0 

3 
0 

1 

28 

0 

0 

4 
0 
0 

105 

0 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

1 

0 

9 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

14 
0 
0 
3 
0 

0 

15 
1 

70 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

59 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

4 
0 
0 
8 
0 

5 
19 


Valuation 


New  nonresidentia! 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


0 

0 

$12,000 

0 

1,025 

180,500 

0 

0 

8.500 
0 
0 

894,300 

0 

0 

0 

579,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

94,000 

0 

0 

20,100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,000 

1.500 
0 
0 

4,650 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

126,000 

0 

0 

0 

4,000 

0 

90,000 

0 

0 

19.500 
0 

0 

60,000 

5,000 

583,850 

0 

0 

0 

14,000 

0 

312,100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24.500 

10,000 

0 

20.500 
0 
0 

38.900 
0 

7,000 

93.900 


Valuation 


Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 


0 

1 

5 
22 
26 

27 

13 
18 
18 

6 
3 
3 
0 
0 
0 

10 

6 

17 

15 
10 

28 
38 
21 
21 

46 

16 
48 

3 
1 

10 

7 

2 

14 

0 

0 

0 

4 
1 

5 
0 
0 
1 

16 

6 
23 

1 

2 

0 

1 

2 

10 

4 

23 

2 

6 

11 

26 

28 

70 

4 

1 

0 

1 

2 

9 

7 

19 
23 

20 
37 
44 
41 
34 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Valuation 


Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


0 

$200 

58,100 

7,291 

47,960 

98,290 

3.265 
22,320 

1,211,030 

143,812 

10,000 

81,300 

0 

0 

0 

174,998 

2,145 

777,516 

196,932 

4,525 

82,450 

2,685 

13,425 

30,000 

4,805 

14,213 

81,275 

10,250 

2,500 

4,770 

700 

400 

38,950 

0 

0 

0 

525 

500 

40,600 

0 

0 

1,000 

2,750 

685 

49,640 

400 

2,900 

0 

485 

400 

2.300 
63,106 

177,520 

350 

15,900 

8.225 

5,950 

7.225 
48,630 
27,934 

4,000 

0 

22,800 

7.300 

12,225 

114,150 

129,645 

126,210 

23.265 
117,500 

8,702 

1,325,453 

732,762 


10 

11 

19 

91 

73 

148 

19 
14 

20 
54 
45 
81 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

7 

111 

60 

71 

34 

63 

66 

77 

52 

110 

7 

6 

23 

3 

3 

7 

0 

0 

0 

7 
33 
30 

8 


12 

24 

28 

0 

0 

1 

5 

2 

44 
65 
84 

8 

8 

26 

24 

56 

72 

4 

8 

19 

23 

45 

36 

42 

32 

135 

157 

177 

305 

253 

314 


$1,700 

2,100 

5.150 
48,658 
47,028 

147,185 

5,695 

30,643 

97,325 

49,512 

25,288 

119,342 

0 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

2,735 

88,245 

72,413 

83,081 

37,799 

72,099 

85,541 

16,119 

18,013 

70,801 

4.150 

2,100 

22,440 

2.500 
1,050 
4,100 

0 

0 

0 

1,940 

14,130 

26,700 

1,720 

10,000 

3,600 

3,810 

4,327 

34.005 

0 

0 

150 

750 

850 

8,102 

32,487 

104,485 

4.500 
9,950 

81,081 

8,805 

16,560 

81,645 

3,925 

3,800 

3,505 

17,305 

18,870 

109,015 

21,300 

61,475 

64,784 

237,610 

258,416 

54,291 

108,667 

102,136 


0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

29 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

105 

0 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

1 

0 

9 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 
0 
0 
3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

14 
0 
0 
3 
0 

0 

15 

2 

105 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

59 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 
0 
0 
8 
0 
6 

19 


1  11  months  only. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945— Continued. 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES-Continued 


State  and  city 


New  York — Continued 
Johnstown . 

Kenmore . . 

Kensington . 

Kings  Point . . 

Kingston . _ . 

Lackawanna . 

Lake  Placid . . 

Larchmont._ . . . 

Le  Roy. . . . . . 

Lindenhurst . . 

Liverpool . 

Lockport . 

Long  Beach. . . 

Lynbrook._ . 

Malone... . 

Malverne . 

Mamaroneck..  . 

Manlius . . . 

Massena... . . . . 

Mayville . . 

Medina..... . 

Menands . . 

Middletown _ 

Mineola . 

Mohawk..... . . 

Monroe . . . 


Year 

All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

new  family 
dwelling 
units 

1943 

18 

$10,500 

0 

0 

17 

$10,400 

i 

$100 

0 

1944 

17 

10,450 

0 

0 

14 

8,300 

3 

2,150 

0 

1945 

45 

39,350 

0 

0 

30 

26,300 

15 

13,050 

0 

I  1943 

144 

1,239,931 

97 

$531,700 

12 

684.180 

35 

24,051 

180 

1944 

55 

130,770 

20 

119,000 

14 

4,570 

21 

7,200 

36 

1945 

89 

203,408 

21 

111,400 

28 

63,153 

40 

28,855 

24 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4,775 

0 

0 

1 

975 

2 

3,800 

o 

316 

117,459 

0 

0 

45 

35,140 

271 

82,319 

0 

1944 

281 

110,025 

0 

0 

28 

5,362 

253 

104,663 

0 

1945 

408 

294,667 

8 

40,300 

29 

74,675 

371 

179,692 

8 

1943 

97 

1,082,220 

42 

944,000 

31 

132,820 

24 

5,400 

232 

1944 

49 

45,900 

0 

0 

16 

7,350 

33 

38,550 

0 

1945 

83 

133,125 

7 

29,500 

43 

88,825 

33 

14,800 

8 

1943 

2 

1,200 

0 

0 

1 

1,000 

1 

200 

o 

1944 

1945 

2 

15 

800 

125,853 

0 

2 

0 

80,000 

0 

2 

0 

12,853 

2 

11 

800 

33,000 

0 

o 

1943 

25 

16,884 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

16,884 

o 

1944 

48 

34,830 

0 

0 

2 

400 

46 

34,430 

0 

1945 

78 

60,383 

0 

0 

2 

900 

76 

59,483 

0 

1943 

67 

50,200 

0 

0 

2 

2,300 

65 

47,900 

0 

1944 

57 

32,400 

0 

0 

4 

7,500 

53 

24,900 

0 

1945 

70 

33,500 

1 

6,000 

8 

4,300 

61 

23,200 

1 

1943 

55 

42,826 

10 

22,300 

31 

14,923 

14 

5,603 

10 

1945 

130 

195,476 

41 

123,000 

42 

31,780 

47 

40^696 

41 

1943 

12 

2,585 

0 

0 

11 

2,285 

1 

300 

0 

1944 

5 

2,450 

0 

0 

2 

550 

3 

1,900 

o 

1 1945 

26 

112,375 

18 

105,000 

3 

750 

5 

6^625 

18 

1943 

257 

75,380 

0 

0 

22 

18,355 

235 

57,025 

0 

1944 

212 

69,752 

3 

4,800 

36 

38,139 

173 

26,813 

3 

1945 

189 

1,922,623 

9 

28,000 

52 

1,846,930 

128 

4  7 '693 

9 

1943 

146 

150,921 

0 

0 

2 

80,500 

144 

70,421 

o 

1944 

253 

216,937 

1 

7,000 

3 

5,250 

249 

204^687 

1 

1945 

274 

780,776 

52 

455,180 

7 

60,986 

215 

264,610 

52 

1943 

51 

20,502 

0 

0 

7 

2,845 

44 

17,657 

0 

1944 

73 

42,973 

1 

4,500 

5 

9,850 

67 

28^623 

1 

1945 

190 

563,591 

47 

260,500 

22 

141,200 

121 

161,891 

47 

1943 

31 

19,450 

0 

0 

10 

1,380 

21 

18,070 

0 

1944 

35 

25,860 

3 

3,800 

14 

14,700 

18 

7,360 

3 

1945 

21 

38,000 

1 

2,500 

6 

10,475 

14 

25i025 

i 

1943 

52 

9,715 

0 

0 

0 

0 

52 

9  715 

o 

1944 

45 

20,876 

1 

4,500 

1 

100 

43 

16,276 

1 

1945 

76 

240,442 

35 

220,000 

5 

10,059 

36 

10’383 

36 

1943 

30 

51,860 

0 

0 

18 

27,360 

12 

24,500 

0 

1944 

21 

28,700 

0 

0 

8 

25,700 

13 

3,000 

0 

1945 

1943 

75 

0 

223.720 

0 

13 

0 

92,350 

0 

23 

0 

94,430 

0 

39 

0 

36,940 

o 

13 

o 

1944 

6 

14,200 

2 

10,000 

1 

200 

3 

4,000 

2 

1 1945 

3 

4,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4^000 

0 

1943 

27 

20,850 

2 

4,500 

17 

11,700 

8 

4,650 

2 

1944 

21 

20,775 

4 

8,200 

7 

3,725 

10 

8,850 

4 

1945 

35 

41,744 

3 

8,200 

17 

21,371 

15 

12,173 

3 

1943 

27 

19,285 

1 

2,500 

4 

11,350 

22 

5,435 

1 

1944 

12 

3,367 

0 

0 

1 

200 

11 

3,167 

0 

1945 

10 

4,990 

1 

1,400 

2 

2,500 

7 

1,090 

1 

1943 

5 

69,050 

1 

68,000 

2 

650 

2 

400 

0 

1944 

8 

194,900 

0 

0 

4 

189,150 

4 

5,750 

0 

1945 

13 

8,250 

0 

0 

12 

4,750 

1 

3,500 

0 

1943 

3 

7,900 

0 

0 

1 

1,000 

2 

6.900 

0 

1944 

6 

66,482 

0 

0 

3 

60,000 

3 

482 

0 

1943 

75 

90,110 

0 

0 

19 

3,150 

56 

86,960 

0 

1944 

77 

72,868 

0 

0 

12 

5,175 

65 

67.693 

0 

1945 

98 

101,822 

1 

5,500 

20 

9,560 

77 

86,762 

1 

1943 

60 

61,411 

0 

'  0 

16 

37,100 

44 

24.311 

0 

1944 

65 

191,301 

0 

0 

18 

167,575 

47 

23,726 

0 

1945 

130 

495,236 

18 

93,500 

33 

296,890 

79 

104,846 

18 

1943 

2 

1,100 

0  1 

0 

2 

1,100 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

3 

1,800 

0 

0 

2 

800 

1 

1,000 

0 

1 1945 

4 

13,400 

0 

0 

3 

5,400 

1 

8,000 

0 

1943 

8 

7,380 

1 

3,200 

4 

430 

3 

3,750 

1 

1944 

14 

10,145 

0 

0 

2 

1,250 

12  ; 

8,895 

0 

•1945 

13 

19,695 

1 

3,500 

0 

0  1 

12  1 

16,195 

1 

1  11  months  only. 
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APPENDIX. 

City 


—Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


New  York— Continued 
Mount  Morris.. . 

•Mount  Vernon . 

Munsey  Park . 

Nassau . 

Newark . 

w 

•Newburgh . 

New  Hartford . 

New  Hyde  Park . 

•New  Rochelle . 

•New  York  City:4 
The  Bronx . 

Brooklyn . 

Manhattan . 

Queens . 

Richmond . 

•Niagara  Falls . 

North  Pelham.- . 

Northport . 

North  Syracuse — 
North  Tarry  town... 

North  Tonawanda. 

Northville . 

Norwich . 

«... 

Oakfield . 

Ogdensburg . 

Old  Westbury . 


Year 


All  building 
construction 


1943 

1944 

1945 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Valuation 


$3,560 

3,400 

7,000 


New  residential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Valuation 


New  nonresidential 

building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Valuation 


$500 

3,400 

0 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 


127 

165 

237 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 


101,437 

133,774 

869,015 

4,300 

500 

75 

0 

0 


0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

$530,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


7 

11 

17 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 


3,675 

43,624 

79,363 

0 

200 

75 

0 

0 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


19 

22 

46 

30 

31 
51 

0 

0 

2 


11,943 

45,946 

102,325 

83,866 

47,225 

271,478 

0 

0 

10,000 


0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 


0 

0 

26,000 

4,000 


0 

14,000 

0 

0 

10,000 


8 

6 

22 

10 

16 

22 

0 

0 

0 


7,203 

1,771 

59,575 

22,600 

13,775 

70,840 

0 

0 

0 


1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 


18 

134 

251 

359 


8,900 

182,660 

166,955 

963,909 


0 

0 

1 

29 


0 

0 

3,500 

260,400 


8 

25 

28 

44 


6,246 

98,860 

13.839 

155,007 


Additions,  alterations, 

and  repairs 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Valuation 


Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


2  $3,060  0 

0  0  0 

2  7,000  0 


120 

154 

208 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 


97,762 

90,150 

259,652 

4,300 

300 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

211 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


11 

16 

20 

19 

15 

26 

0 

0 

0 


4,740 

44,175 

16,750 

57,266 

33,450 

186,638 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

3 
2 
0 

4 
0 
0 
2 


10 

109 

222 

286 


2,654 

83,800 

149,616 

548,502 


0 

0 

1 

29 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


983 

1,209 

546 

5,434 

5,543 

1,282 

1,458 

1,863 

1,271 

2,678 

2,832 

1,552 


2,636,171 

4,776,302 

2,503,674 

7,771,086 

15,629,598 

7,260,016 

4,092,573 

11,915,539 

14,828,938 

7,582,128 

7,212,531 

9,665,611 


4 
12 
38 

5 
2 

340 

1 

0 

5 

10 

64 

698 


15,000 

45,900 

385.300 
19,700 

8,300 

2,917,550 

4,500 

0 

2,730,800 

52,500 

315.300 
4,197,750 


1943 

686 

3,147,910 

1944 

898 

1,867,787 

1945 

278 

831,774 

1943 

2,942 

6,406,569 

1944 

719 

936,063 

1945 

924 

1,891,448 

1943 

14 

8,582 

1944 

16 

13,574 

1945 

22 

22,670 

9 

30 

47 

2,332 

21 

62 

0 

0 

1 


24,850 

95,700 

231,400 

4,556,842 

103,500 

333,221 

0 

0 

4,600 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


11 

15 

42 

36 

23 

33 

4 
2 

5 


9,514 

60,052 

169,465 

12,530 

9,375 

83,825 

3,100 

27,600 

584,000 


0 

1 

8 

2 

1 

15 

0 

0 

3 


0 

2,500 

51,000 

1,800 

2,500 

77,600 

0 

0 

34,000 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 


312 

282 

365 

4 

2 

11 

2 

19 


312,345 

187,829 

434,061 

1,650 

900 

2,900 

4,000 

45,309 


8 

45 

15 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 


11,590 

91,245 

49,800 

0 

0 

0 


4,000 

12,700 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


3 

4 
10 

3 

0 

7 
13 

8 
22 


550 

325 

25,400 

800 

0 

209,000 

19,540 

9,335 

33,590 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 


0 

0 

800 

0 

0 

9,000 

0 

0 

7,900  | 


69 

1,120,493 

78 

909,936 

70 

963,014 

188 

3,183,268 

330 

5,310,317 

145 

2,064,708 

39 

1,110,281 

62 

1,254,313 

69 

2,840,569 

304 

4,218,013 

358 

3,203,912 

183 

3,915,255 

59 

2,639,440 

97 

970,904 

85 

220,160 

159 

1,534,545 

145 

579,492 

159 

1,192,919 

2 

550 

3 

6,500 

4 

6,000 

5 

4,123 

1 

200 

11 

8,250 

9 

3,635 

4 

850 

6 

1,350 

0 

0 

1 

25,000 

2 

550,000 

164 

219,174 

90 

59,423 

156 

254,348 

3 

850 

2 

900 

7 

2,150 

0 

0 

11 

31,509 

1 

200 

1 

100 

8 

24,450 

2 

600 

0 

0 

1 

150,000 

3 

3.050 

3 

5,865 

9 

6,900 

910 

1,500,678 

1,119 

3.820,466 

438 

1,155,360 

5,241 

4,568,118 

5,211 

10,310,981 

797 

2,277,758 

1,418 

2,977,792 

1,801 

10,661,226 

1,197 

9,257,569 

2,364 

3.311,615 

2,410 

3,693,319 

671 

1,552,606 

618 

483,620 

771 

801,183 

146 

380,214 

451 

315,182 

553 

253,071 

703 

365,308 

12 

8,032 

13 

7,074 

17 

12,070 

6 

5,391 

13 

57.352 

23 

110,215 

25 

7,095 

18 

6,025 

12 

4,875 

4 

3,100 

1 

2,600 

0 

0 

140 

81,581 

147 

37,161 

194 

129,913 

1 

800 

0 

0 

4 

750 

0 

0 

6 

1,100 

2 

350 

3 

225 

1 

150 

1 

200 

0 

0 

3 

50,000 

10 

16,490 

5 

3,470 

11 

18,790 

4 

17 

104 

7 
2 

549 

2 

0 

389 

11 

96 

735 

9 

35 

55 

2,448 

21 

64 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

8 
2 
1 

15 

0 

0 

3 

8 

25 

15 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 


*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 

1  Data  for  1943  and  1944  are  based  on  applications  filed,  rather  than  on 
postwar  plans  have  been  deleted.  Figures  for  1945  are  based  on  inspection 


permits  issued.  Large  projects  which  were 
records  and  represent  work  actually  started. 


definitely  determined  to  represent 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics ,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 


MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES-Continued 


State  and  city 

Year 

All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

new  family 
dwelling 
units 

New  York — Continued 

Olean . 

1943 

27 

$76,851 

0 

0 

14 

$31,775 

13 

$45,076 

0 

1944 

38 

217,681 

0 

0 

15 

198,441 

23 

19,240 

0 

Oneida . 

1945 

81 

381,965 

22 

$112,100 

20 

216,525 

39 

53,340 

22 

1943 

50 

106,960 

0 

0 

14 

17.220 

36 

89,740 

0 

1944 

42 

57,896 

0 

0 

12 

26,010 

30 

31,886 

0 

Oneonta _ _ 

1945 

42 

105,433 

0 

0 

17 

94,575 

25 

10,858 

o 

1943 

5 

4,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

4,000 

0 

1944 

3 

22,542 

0 

0 

1 

7,542 

2 

15,000 

0 

1945 

7 

11,497 

0 

0 

5 

5,500 

2 

5,997 

0 

Orchard  Park . 

1943 

18 

4,285 

0 

0 

14 

2,735 

4 

1,550 

o 

1944 

20 

24,990 

0 

0 

9 

23,400 

ii 

1,590 

0 

Ossining . 

1945 

19 

30,705 

2 

7,000 

15 

23,155 

2 

550 

2 

1943 

21 

13,090 

0 

0 

11 

5,050 

10 

8,040 

0 

1944 

22 

10,790 

0 

0 

4 

650 

18 

10,140 

0 

Oswego . ~ . 

1945 

41 

91,800 

2 

12,000 

14 

41,300 

25 

38,500 

2 

1943 

142 

74,461 

0 

0 

32 

30,250 

110 

44,211 

0 

1944 

294 

133,377 

0 

0 

20 

43,475 

274 

89,902 

0 

1945 

521 

306,675 

0 

0 

37 

142,883 

484 

163,792 

0 

Owego.__ . 

1943 

18 

4,738 

0 

0 

1 

60 

17 

4,678 

0 

1944 

16 

6,175 

0 

0 

7 

1,375 

9 

4,800 

0 

Patehogue . . . 

‘1945 

40 

40,585 

0 

0 

12 

9,405 

28 

31,180 

o 

1943 

37 

30,448 

3 

9,250 

16 

11,158 

18 

10*040 

3 

1944 

28 

25,350 

2 

6,000 

12 

7,500 

14 

11,850 

2 

Peekskill . . 

1945 

49 

83,954 

4 

16,400 

17 

11,325 

28 

56,229 

4 

1943 

38 

33,350 

0 

0 

7 

4,400 

31 

28^950 

0 

1944 

34 

19,415 

0 

0 

7 

5,325 

27 

14,090 

0 

1945 

50 

198,675 

2 

6,975 

28 

170,550 

20 

21,150 

8 

Pelham  Manor . 

1943 

5 

1,505 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1,505 

0 

1944 

10 

22,050 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

22,050 

0 

Penn  Yan . . 

1945 

23 

179,270 

9 

129,500 

6 

33,590 

8 

16,180 

8 

1943 

9 

11,650 

0 

0 

8 

11,400 

1 

250 

o 

1944 

7 

1,250 

0 

0 

7 

1,250 

0 

0 

o 

Perry . 

1945 

10 

79,500 

2 

5,500 

7 

71,500 

1 

2,500 

2 

1943 

5 

1,950 

0 

0 

4 

1,550 

1 

400 

0 

1944 

7 

18,300 

1 

2,000 

6 

16,300 

0 

0 

1 

1945 

20 

23,825 

0 

0 

15 

21,225 

5 

2,600 

0 

Piermont . . 

1943 

3 

1,950 

0 

0 

1 

700 

2 

1,250 

0 

1944 

11 

12,075 

0 

0 

5 

7,475 

6 

4,600 

o 

Pittsford  Village . 

1945 

1 

5,000 

1 

5,000 

0 

o 

o 

1943 

13 

1,825 

0 

0 

8 

855 

5 

970 

0 

1944 

14 

13,535 

0 

0 

4 

700 

10 

12,835 

0 

Plattsburgh . 

1945 

14 

16,890 

1 

8,000 

9 

6,290 

4 

2  600 

1 

1943 

254 

88,962 

0 

0 

14 

11,380 

240 

77,582 

0 

1944 

217 

155,797 

1 

1,000 

22 

58,335 

194 

96,462 

1 

1945 

255 

329,416 

8 

15,800 

24 

146,200 

223 

167,416 

5 

Pleasantville . 

1943 

10 

1,333 

0 

0 

5 

508 

5 

825 

0 

1944 

24 

11,662 

1 

2,200 

3 

2,350 

20 

7,112 

1 

Port  Chester . 

1945 

28 

102,122 

1 

8,000 

4 

78,050 

23 

16,072 

1 

1943 

53 

76,115 

0 

0 

7 

48,300 

46 

27,815 

0 

1944 

51 

105,220 

0 

0 

6 

49,450 

45 

55,770 

0 

Port  Henry . 

1945 

88 

347,382 

1 

6,000 

15 

237,800 

72 

103,582 

1 

1943 

2 

2,400 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2,400 

0 

1944 

1 

500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

500 

0 

1945 

6 

41,600 

0 

0 

3 

35,600 

3 

6,000 

0 

Port  Jervis... . 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•Poughkeepsie . . . 

'1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o 

1943 

56 

68,717 

4 

15,300 

11 

7.550 

41 

45,867 

4 

1944 

107 

111,332 

0 

0 

12 

18,065 

95 

93,267 

0 

Rensselaer  _ _ _ _ _ 

1945 

162 

2,613,704 

55 

297,200 

29 

1,285,781 

78 

1,030,723 

55 

1943 

154 

137,819 

0 

0 

6 

91,150 

148 

46,669 

0 

1944 

171 

159,637 

0 

0 

6 

12,150 

165 

147,487 

0 

1945 

161 

553,921 

1 

6,648 

7 

400,763 

153 

146,510 

1 

Rhinebcck . 

1943 

1 

4.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4,000 

0 

1944 

1 

4,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4,000 

0 

Richfield  Springs . . 

1945 

4 

7,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

7.000 

0 

1943 

1 

1,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

1,500 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•R(k  heater.. 

1945 

1 

2,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2.000 

0 

1943 

1.106 

1.482,903 

23 

84,100 

166 

732,610 

917 

666.193 

23 

1944 

990 

1.607,375 

0 

0 

164 

917.528 

826 

689.847 

0 

1945 

1,621 

11,296,454 

149 

1,258,550 

327 

8,600,800 

1,145 

1,437.104 

148 

Rockville  Centre^ 

1943 

146 

39,854 

0 

0 

6 

1,275 

140 

38,579 

0 

1944 

188 

398,917 

0 

0 

7 

287,826 

181 

111.091 

0 

1945 

306 

1,086,588 

47 

625,500 

9 

273,597 

250 

187,491 

102 

•  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16.  >  11  months  only. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 


MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


New  York— Continued 
Rouses  Point— . 


Rye.. 


Saratoga  Springs . . 

Scarsdale . 

'Schenectady . 


Scotia . 

Sea  Cliff . 

Seneca  Falls — 


Sherman.. 


Sherrill . 

Silver  Creek. .. 


Sinclairville.. 

Skaneateles.. 
Sloan.— . 


Year 


All  building 
construction 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Sodus.... 

Solvay.. 


Southampton- 


South  Dayton.. 
South  Nyack.... 
Spencerport . 


Springville.. 


Stewart  Manor.. 


Suffern.. 


'Syracuse _ 

Tarrytown... 
Thomas  ton.. 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
>1945 

1943 

1944 
‘1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

U943 

1944 

1945 
>1943 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 
‘1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Valuation 


New  residential 
building 


1 

0 

0 

32 

25 

37 

21 

16 

29 

12 

44 

70 

946 

953 

1,129 

184 

168 

164 

8 

12 

22 

3 
8 

14 

4 
0 
4 
4 
0 
1 

12 

1 

1 

3 

8 

8 

25 
18 
34 

0 

27 

27 

26 
8 

11 

14 

0 

0 

0 

7 

9 

11 

7 
1 

8 

18 

13 
17 

3 

6 

16 

17 

18 
22 

480 

578 

839 

15 

14 
23 

1 

5 

6 


Number 

of 

buildings 


$8,000 

0 

0 

76,015 

35,295 

87,725 

23.300 

24.300 
51,782 
11,110 
35,965 

243,025 

578,365 

2,598,825 

2,347,676 

170,060 

452,322 

2,236,083 

905 

12,425 

34.300 
12,500 
10,175 
13,675 

3.100 
0 

3.950 
14,275 

0 

4,000 

82,100 

300 

50 

1,700 

2,800 

2,800 

52,205 

6,740 

36,020 

0 

9,920 

10,310 

10.950 

19.750 

29.750 
77,000 

0 

0 

0 

4.350 
2,625 
7,500 

950 

400 

22,175 

6,970 

39,462 

16,725 

455 

1,125 

26,095 

21,980 

19.350 
45,373 

1,238,407 

1,503,800 

3,097,430 

10,330 

21,745 

852.100 
500 

1,760 

9,525 


Valuation 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

5 

28 

3 

4 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

1 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

2 

62 

22 

115 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


New  nonresidentiai 
building 


Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 


Number 

of 

buildings 


0 

0 

0 

$49,000 

0 

39.500 

0 

0 

9.600 
0 
0 

134,300 

3,200 

0 

21,000 

140,000 

4,395 

13.500 
180 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12,000 

0 

0 

27.500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48,750 

2.500 
29,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7.500 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

19.500 

1.500 
0 

14.500 

239.600 
110,000 

697.500 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Valuation 


1 

0 

0 

17 
6 
7 

3 

3 

6 

3 

7 

18 
77 
67 
93 

17 

20 

11 

4 
1 

9 
3 

8 
12 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

8 

8 

2 

6 

10 

0 

7 

4 
10 

6 

3 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

12 

3 
7 
0 
0 
0 

4 
7 
6 

77 

80 

142 

0 

2 

3 

1 

0 

2 


Number 

of 

buildings 


$8,000 

0 

0 

12.950 
1,600 
9,200 

5,000 
14,700 
9  700 
1,380 
1,740 
28,340 
73,113 
1,820,993 
1,763,426 

3,325 

7,895 

2,004,865 

100 

1,050 

23.950 
12,500 
10,175 

8,225 

500 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

30,600 

300 

50 

0 

2,800 

2,800 

160 

975 

1,715 

0 

1,720 

1,000 

6.500 
3,750 
1,100 

17,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

700 

0 

150 

400 

12.500 

3,185 

1,000 

5,850 

0 

0 

0 

1,255 

1,800 

14,125 

551,481 

463,652 

957,014 

0 

345 

762,300 

500 

0 

3,000 


0 

0 

0 

14 

19 

26 

18 

13 

21 

9 
37 
46 

868 

886 

1,031 

139 

145 

149 

3 

11 

13 
0 
0 
2 

3 
0 

4 
2 
0 
1 

7 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

10 
11 

14 

0 

20 

23 

16 

2 

8 
3 

0 

0 

0 

7 

6 

11 

6 

0 

6 

6 

10 

9 

3 
6 

13 
12 
11 

14 

341 

476 

582 

15 
12 
20 

0 

5 

4 


Valuation 


Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


0 

0 

0 

$14,065 

33,695 

39,025 

18,300 

9.600 
32,482 

9,730 

34.225 

80,385 

502,052 

777,832 

563,250 

26,735 

440.032 

217,718 

625 

11,375 

10,350 

0 

0 

5.450 

2.600 
0 

3,950 

2,125 

0 

4,000 

24,000 

0 

0 

1,700 

0 

0 

3,295 

3,265 

5,305 

0 

8,200 

9,310 

4.450 
16,000 
28,650 
10,000 

0 

0 

0 

4,350 

1,925 

7,500 

800 

0 

2,175 

3,785 

38,462 

8,875 

455 

1,125 

6,595 

19,225 

17,550 

16,748 

447,326 

930.148 

1,442,916 

10,330 

21,400 

89,800 

0 

1,760 

6,525 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

5 

28 

3 

4 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

5 
0 
0 
2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

1 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

3 

62 

22 

115 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 


1  11  months  only. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945— Continued. 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


New  York — Continued 
Ticonderoga. . . 


Tonawanda.. 
•Troy _ 


Year 


All  building 
construction 


New  residential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Trumansburg.. 

Tuckahoe.. . 

Tupper  Lake... 


'Utica.. 


Valatie _ 

Valley  Stream.. 


Victor. _ 

Walden . 

Walton _ 

Warsaw _ 

Waterloo . 

•Watertown... 


Watervliet.. 

Waverly _ 

Wayland . 

Webster _ 


Weedsport . 

Westfield . 


West  Haverstraw . . . 

Whitehall. . . . _ 

White  Plains . . 


Williamsville.. 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
'1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
>1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


0 

0 

0 

59 

100 

118 

346 

416 

596 

0 


10 


51 

301 

175 

0 

0 

0 

63 

126 

264 


54 

44 

58 

0 

7 

12 

9 

12 

IS 

18 

11 

6 

472 

375 

377 

32 

33 
35 

2 

3 

5 
0 
1 
0 

8 

9 

6 
1 
1 

3 

4 
11 

9 

9 

12 

4 

13 

8 

16 

84 

193 

236 

47 

17 

42 


Valuation 


*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 


0 

0 

0 

$985,752 

125,305 

148,415 

148,332 

265,363 

443,855 

0 

11.500 

8,000 

20,601 

9,800 

44,000 

0 

23,000 

8.500 

264,622 

1,217.690 

1,449,846 

0 

0 

0 

367,890 

78,365 

645,539 

125 

150 

1,100 

10,157 

18,231 

24,323 

0 

7,050 

59,000 

1,550 

43,150 

8,825 

2,390 

1,590 

8,000 

426,430 

198,821 

249,370 

15,800 

12,630 

42,926 

10,000 

5,200 

10,000 

0 

200 

0 

9,535 

4,950 

33,000 

1,500 

200 

12,000 

27,700 

11,100 

149,650 

2,850 

1,700 

33,500 

2,000 

1,195 

39,040 

32,908 

94,530 

466,646 

94,010 

41,495 

115,485 


Number 

of 

buildings 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

187 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

83 

0 

0 

0 

o 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

56 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

20 

3 

8 


New  nonresidential 
building 


Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 


Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

$960,477 

26 

$3,000 

41 

75,875 

58 

18,300 

43 

52,700 

71 

6,000 

14 

23,050 

331 

4,500 

11 

28,540 

404 

35,000 

22 

155,940 

573 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4,000 

6 

7,500 

0 

5,000 

1 

300 

3 

0 

2 

4,851 

7 

0 

2 

1,000 

8 

7,500 

3 

36,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8,000 

2 

0 

5 

8,500 

0 

0 

9 

74,793 

42 

922,200 

48 

128,223 

66 

39,300 

57 

184,902 

109 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

361,195 

45 

6,000 

22 

27,800 

102 

483,850 

33 

53,741 

148 

0 

1 

75 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

950 

1 

0 

8 

3,050 

46 

6,500 

2 

800 

40 

3,000 

3 

2,089 

54 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6,700 

3 

11,500 

6 

45,750 

3 

0 

2 

200 

7 

0 

6 

34,200 

6 

0 

11 

7,725 

4 

0 

1 

175 

17 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

2 

2,200 

4 

308,000 

32 

7,592 

384 

0 

41 

18,220 

334 

17,000 

59 

43,302 

311 

0 

3 

225 

29 

0 

7 

1,500 

26 

0 

6 

34,800 

29 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

5,000 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

32S 

5 

0 

1 

200 

8 

0 

2 

31,500 

4 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

1 

200 

0 

8,000 

1 

4,000 

0 

0 

2 

26.250 

2 

0 

7 

9.550 

4 

3,000 

7 

146,400 

i 

0 

4 

350 

5 

1,200 

a 

500 

0 

0 

4 

33,500 

0 

0 

4 

450 

9  . 

0 

2 

000 

6 

0 

5 

31,975 

it 

0 

23 

8,650 

61 

0 

17 

15,676 

176 

70,500 

38 

183,800 

188 

86,600 

16 

5,970 

11 

17,300 

11 

20,920 

3 

49,500 

20  | 

53,675 

141 

Valuation 


0 

0 

0 

$25,275 

46,430 

77,415 

119,282 

232,323 

252,915 

0 

0 

2,700 

15.750 
8,800 

0 

0 

15,000 

0 

189,829 

167,267 

1,225,644 

0 

0 

0 

6,695 

44,565 

107,948 

50 

150 

150 

7,107 

10,931 

19,234 

0 

350 

1.750 

1,350 

8,950 

1,100 

2,215 

1,590 

5,800 

110,838 

180,601 

189,068 


15,575 

11,130 

8,126 

10,000 

200 

10,000 

0 

0 

0 

9,210 

4,750 

1,500 

1.500 
0 
0 

1,450 

1,550 

250 

2.500 
0 
0 

1,550 

595 

7,065 

24,258 

78,854 

212,346 

1.440 

3,275 

12,310 


Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

187 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

84 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5o 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

31 

4 

8 


'1 1  months  only. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
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MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 

Year 

All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Pennsylvania — Continued 

1943 

21 

$62,030 

1 

$20,000 

5 

$10  355 

15 

$31  675 

1 

1944 

17 

26,635 

0 

0 

5 

i'.HS 

12 

22JOO 

0 

1945 

38 

74,690 

1 

4,500 

10 

9,350 

27 

60,840 

1 

1943 

8 

30,400 

1 

4,500 

3 

16  500 

4 

9  400 

I 

1944 

14 

1,459,125 

0 

0 

2 

1,446,000 

12 

13^ 125 

0 

1945 

21 

42,492 

0 

0 

4 

18,400 

17 

24,092 

0 

Bradford . . . 

1943 

241 

51,784 

0 

0 

17 

1,260 

224 

50,524 

0 

1944 

228 

187,746 

0 

0 

12 

56,625 

216 

131,121 

0 

1945 

287 

293,458 

10 

56,500 

17 

12,075 

260 

224,883 

10 

Brentwood . 

1943 

2 

11,000 

1 

6,000 

0 

0 

1 

5,000 

1 

1944 

5 

29,000 

0 

0 

3 

27,000 

2 

2,000 

0 

1945 

36 

233,000 

28 

210,600 

3 

16.600 

5 

5,800 

30 

Bridgeport  . 

1943 

61 

152,850 

0 

0 

5 

112,500 

56 

40,350 

0 

1944 

40 

56,400 

0 

0 

1 

900 

39 

55,500 

0 

1945 

63 

75,420 

4 

17,000 

4 

34,600 

55 

23,820 

5 

Bristol . 

1943 

72 

646,645 

56 

167,000 

9 

462,545 

7 

17,100 

56 

1944 

19 

340,850 

1 

34,000 

5 

230,700 

13 

76,150 

0 

1945 

21 

41,292 

1 

2,500 

9 

11,292 

11 

27,500 

1 

Brock  way.  . . . 

1943 

3 

1,000 

0 

0 

3 

1,000 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

4 

1,300 

0 

0 

4 

1,300 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

3 

9,100 

0 

0 

3 

9.100 

0 

0 

0 

Butler . 

1943 

20 

106,233 

0 

0 

4 

1,200 

16 

105,033 

0 

1944 

83 

347,388 

1 

60,000 

12 

174,357 

70 

113,031 

24 

1945 

119 

565,372 

2 

14,000 

31 

358,026 

86 

193,346 

2 

Camp  Hill . 

1943 

11 

11,225 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

11,225 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Canonsburg . .  . 

1943 

12 

5,523,805 

3 

15,000 

6 

5,500,255 

3 

8,550 

3 

1944 

17 

3, 421,350 

2 

700 

12 

3,419,600 

3 

1,050 

1 

1945 

10 

21,200 

0 

0 

8 

18,900 

2 

2,300 

0 

Carlisle.. . 

1943 

67 

36,582 

3 

4,400 

15 

4,775 

49 

27,407 

3 

1944 

112 

180,717 

1 

200 

30 

101,300 

81 

79,217 

1 

1945 

141 

240,531 

22 

71,000 

35 

104,365 

84 

65,166 

22 

Castle  Shannon . 

1943 

2 

5,300 

2 

5,300 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1944 

3 

2,000 

0 

0 

1 

500 

2 

1,500 

0 

1945 

18 

40,050 

3 

13,000 

4 

17,950 

11 

9,100 

3 

Catasauqua . 

1943 

9 

77,400 

0 

0 

2 

500 

7 

76,900 

0 

1944 

6 

81,159 

1 

4,500 

1 

50,000 

4 

26,659 

1 

1945 

6 

62,250 

0 

0 

4 

60,250 

2 

2,000 

0 

Catawissa... . 

1943 

1 

200 

1 

200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Centerville . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

9 

12,985 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

12,985 

0 

Chambereburg . . 

1943 

25 

92.500 

13 

68,000 

9 

10,700 

3 

13,800 

13 

1944 

225 

1,291,170 

214 

668,400 

7 

56,363 

4 

566,407 

214 

1945 

22 

244,214 

6 

25,200 

13 

195,125 

3 

23,889 

7 

Charleroi _ _ _ _ _ 

1943 

1 

800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

800 

0 

1944 

7 

24,000 

0 

0 

2 

20.200 

5 

3,800 

0 

1945 

4 

38,400 

0 

0 

3 

37,800 

1 

600 

0 

Cheltenham  township . 

1943 

178 

682,988 

33 

600,000 

23 

13,170 

122 

69,818 

132 

1944 

143 

178,708 

6 

50,000 

16 

51,865 

121 

76,843 

24 

1945 

217 

447,718 

15 

170,650 

12 

81,200 

190 

195,868 

15 

•Chester .  . 

1943 

332 

1,238,434 

292 

939,596 

11 

252,550 

29 

46,288 

310 

1944 

48 

181,222 

2 

3,000 

15 

109,845 

31 

68,377 

2 

1945 

100 

675,682 

12 

55,550 

29 

467,975 

59 

152,157 

13 

Cheswick .  . 

1943 

7 

4,353 

0 

0 

3 

118 

4 

4,235 

0 

1944 

2 

2,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2,500 

0 

Clairton . 

1943 

193 

119,962 

0 

0 

36 

5.450 

157 

114,512 

0 

1944 

265 

92,354 

12 

22,215 

44 

14,880 

209 

55,259 

7 

1945 

245 

221,307 

14 

70,000 

26 

47,633 

205 

103,674 

15 

Clarendon . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Coalport . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Coatesville  . . 

1943 

44 

22,795 

0 

0 

6 

2,000 

38 

20.795 

0 

1944 

93 

78,657 

0 

0 

9 

27,250 

84 

51,407 

0 

1945 

72 

109,240 

0 

0 

8 

10,050 

64 

99,190 

0 

Collingdale... . 

1944 

15 

5,150 

0 

0 

11 

3,640 

4 

1,510 

0 

1945 

19 

18,850 

4 

14.000 

13 

3,250 

2 

1.600 

4 

Colwyn . 

1943 

10 

8,773 

0 

0 

4 

169 

6 

8,604 

0 

1944 

10 

18,405 

0 

0 

7 

2,135 

3 

16,270 

0 

1945 

15 

26,845 

0 

0 

7 

6,170 

8 

20,675 

0 

*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  10. 
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MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


Year 


Pennsylvania— Continued 
Connellsville 

Conshohocken 

Coopersburg . . 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Coraopolis. 

Corry . 

Crafton . 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Cressona . 

Curwensville. 

Dallas . 


1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Darby 
Denver. . 
Donora.. 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Dormont . 

Downingtown. 
Doyles  town.. 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Du  BoiB . 

Duboistown ... 
Duncannon..  . 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Duquesne . 

East  Berlin . 

East  Lansdowne. 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


East  McKeesport. 

‘Easton . 

East  Pittsburgh . 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 


East  Stroudsburg. 


1943 

1944 

1945 


All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

Number 

Number 

Valuation 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

of 

buildings 

7 

S3. 2 20 

0 

0 

22 

6,620 

0 

0 

45 

90,832 

5 

$9,700 

154 

178,231 

33 

146,190 

126 

87,865 

0 

0 

139 

59,515 

2 

5,500 

1 

250 

0 

0 

5 

4,230 

0 

0 

7 

7,750 

0 

0 

2 

47,961 

0 

0 

3 

31,985 

0 

0 

1 

18,000 

0 

0 

18 

28,860 

0 

0 

25 

280,460 

2 

11,000 

36 

140,715 

17 

127,000 

20 

14,526 

1 

5,000 

19 

47,200 

1 

7,000 

• 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

11,000 

0 

0 

2 

1,250 

0 

0 

3 

2,400 

0 

0 

27 

15,520 

1 

1,000 

663 

1,946,225 

644 

1,932,000 

88 

224,265 

59 

177,000 

96 

179,422 

39 

117,000 

14 

2,985 

0 

0 

18 

2,525 

0 

0 

21 

15,400 

1 

3,000 

21 

7,500 

0 

0 

26 

15,600 

1 

3,500 

28 

20,375 

1 

2,000 

21 

30,810 

3 

19,500 

12 

27,957 

0 

0 

9 

16,470 

2 

9,000 

30 

8,732 

0 

0 

20 

27,652 

0 

0 

28 

47,084 

0 

0 

40 

43,080 

0 

0 

45 

33,545 

0 

0 

61 

95,669 

3 

10,750 

8 

4,029 

0 

0 

16 

83,250 

0 

0 

31 

99,960 

0 

0 

1 

2,600 

1 

2,600 

4 

575 

0 

0 

16 

5,220 

0 

0 

1 

30 

0 

0 

3 

2,300 

0 

0 

2 

275 

0 

0 

172 

324,522 

51 

235,700 

82 

380,267 

1 

5,000 

115 

182,925 

9 

100,000 

6 

4,960 

0 

0 

9 

2,305 

0 

0 

11 

7,970 

0 

0 

14 

4,577 

0 

0 

9 

1,555 

0 

0 

21 

21,210 

1 

3,500 

2 

3,500 

2 

3,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

10,450 

1 

4,000 

158 

130,600 

0 

0 

121 

146,058 

0 

0 

121 

910,657 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

4,850 

0 

0 

9 

18,150 

3 

3,800 

New  nonresidential 

Additions,  alterations, 

building 

and  repairs 

Number 

Number 

of 

Valuation 

of 

Valuation 

buildings 

buildings 

0 

0 

7 

53,220 

7 

S2.47S 

15 

4,145 

30 

66,780 

10 

14.352 

23 

6,108 

98 

25.933 

12 

1,741 

114 

86,124 

7 

1.190 

130 

52,825 

1 

250 

0 

0 

5 

4,230 

0 

0 

5 

6,850 

2 

900 

2 

47,961 

0 

0 

2 

27,000 

1 

4,985 

1 

18,000 

0 

0 

11 

4,210 

7 

24,650 

11 

253,900 

12 

15,560 

4 

475 

15 

13,240 

3 

798 

16 

8,728 

7 

27,750 

11 

12,450 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10.000 

1 

1,000 

1 

1,000 

1 

250 

0 

0 

3 

2,400 

0 

0 

26 

14,520 

1 

250 

18 

13,975 

5 

33,540 

24 

13,725 

10 

16,055 

47 

46,367 

0 

0 

14 

2,985 

1 

200 

17 

2,325 

1 

1,500 

19 

10,900 

2 

800 

19 

6.700 

1 

300 

24 

11,800 

4 

10,000 

23 

8,375 

2 

3,200 

16 

8,110 

5 

17,617 

7 

10,340 

3 

1,270 

4 

6,200 

7 

948 

23 

7,784 

5 

16,350 

15 

11,302 

7 

40,675 

21 

6,409 

10 

30,150 

30 

12,930 

4 

3,700 

41 

29,845 

13 

61,569 

45 

23,350 

0 

0 

8 

4,029 

2 

8,500 

14 

74,750 

3 

33,500 

28 

66,460 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

175 

2 

400 

6 

3,570 

10 

1,650 

1 

30 

0 

0 

1 

2,000 

2 

300 

1 

75 

1 

200 

4 

8,475 

117 

80,347 

7 

351,730 

74 

23,537 

11 

36,460 

95 

46,465 

1 

1,500 

5 

3,460 

5 

2,195 

4 

110 

2 

6,500 

9 

1,470 

0 

0 

14 

4,577 

0 

0 

9 

1,555 

2 

6,000 

18 

11,710 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5,000 

4 

1,450 

19 

10,260 

139 

120.340 

u 

41,075 

110 

104,983 

10 

537,300 

111 

373,357 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1.300 

3 

3,050 

5 

13,650 

1 

700 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


0 

0 

5 

33 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

40 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

644 

59 

39 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


51 

1 

36 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 
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APPENDIX.  Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  bv 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction ,  1943 ,  1944,  and  1945— Continued.  ’ 

 MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES-Continued 


State  and  city 


Pennsylvania— Continued 
Eddystone . . 


Year 


All  building 
construction 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Edgewood.. 


Edgeworth.. . . 

Eliza  bethtown... . 

Elizabethville _ 


Ellwood  City... 
Emmaus _ 


Emsworth.. 


Ephrata.. 

•Erie... . 

Etna . 


Exeter _ 

Farrell . 


Fayette  City . 


Folcroft . . 

Ford  City. . . . 

Forest  Hills . . . 


Forty  Fort _ 

Fountain  Hill 
Fox  Chapel .... 


Girard  ville.... 
Glassport .... 
Grecncastle.. 

Greensburg.. 


Grecntree... 

Greenville.. 


Grove  City . . . . 

*  In  sample  of  257  cities. 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 
1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 


9 

4 

13 

2 

0 

3 

8 

3 

7 

4 
1 

8 
0 
1 
4 

32 

31 

38 

57 

4 

17 

2 

27 

28 
36 

800 

614 

796 

1 

0 

1 

3 
9 
6 
2 

164 

9 

2 

0 

1 

18 
0 
0 

4 
26 
19 
34 

7 

6 

17 
19 
16 
11 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

81 

41 

52 

4 
2 
1 

6 

8 

18 

5 
39 

53 
49 

63 

16 


Valuation 


$1,480 

10,193 

87,710 

17,000 

0 

172,150 

23.600 

27.100 
17,700 

5,200 

750 

86.400 
0 

100 

725 

57,850 

110,125 

113,700 

187,965 

61,800 

98.600 

12.500 

7,383 

35,410 

47,380 

4,721,585 

1,093,662 

2,151,712 

5,000 

0 

9.500 

1.100 
20,200 

5,560 

2,189 

675,174 

14,830 

1,800 

0 

700 

50,435 

0 

0 

8,000 

103.850 
83,505 
56,555 

2,056 

3,875 

86,740 

84,683 

69.200 
41,100 

300 

0 

34,900 

0 

0 

0 

399,085 

24,583 

66,369 

9.400 

5.500 

4.500 

37,600 

13,400 

84,300 

18.850 
92,011 

172,460 

57,664 

242,330 

62.200 


New  residential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

2 

4 

16 

16 

14 

1 

17 

1 

0 

0 

4 

154 

59 

87 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

151 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

14 

1 

6 

0 

0 

4 

3 

8 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

29 

1 

10 

2 

1 

0 

1 

2 

6 

3 

0 

0 

3 

60 

12 


Valuation 


See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 


0 

0 

0 

$16,000 

0 

12,000 

16,050 

0 

6,000 

0 

0 

18,000 

0 

100 

475 

14.500 
83,000 
79,000 
90,300 

5,000 

98,600 

7.500 

0 

0 

28.500 
861,152 
171,948 
315,300 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,400 

0 

653,128 

13.500 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

8,000 

84,000 

3,000 

46.500 

0 

0 

25.500 
8,175 

45,000 

33,100 

0 

0 

34.500 

0 

0 

0 

136,200 

2,000 

49.500 
6,000 
2,500 

0 

3,000 

1,400 

30,800 

17,000 

0 

0 

8,200 

240,000 
60,000  | 


New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

~  new  family 
dwelling 
units 

3 

650 

6 

$830 

0 

0 

0 

4 

10,193 

0 

4 

$69,400 

9 

18,310 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1,000 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

160,000 

1 

150 

2 

3 

4,250 

3 

3,300 

2 

2 

26,100 

1 

1,000 

0 

3 

1,700 

3 

10,000 

1 

2 

1,000 

2 

4,200 

0 

0 

0 

1 

750 

0 

4 

67,000 

2 

1,400 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

250 

0 

0 

3 

13 

29,300 

15 

14,050 

4 

11 

6,825 

4 

20,300 

17 

10 

13,400 

12 

21,300 

16 

28 

17,665 

15 

80,000 

14 

2 

54,500 

1 

2,300 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

1 

5,000 

0 

0 

2 

6 

1,901 

21 

5,482 

0 

4 

13,430 

24 

21,980 

0 

5 

8,125 

27 

10,755 

7 

173 

3.398,674 

473 

461,759 

302 

116 

69,023 

439 

852,691 

61 

130 

476,476 

579 

1,359.936 

97 

1 

5,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

9,500 

0 

0 

0 

i 

400 

2 

700 

0 

5 

3,900 

4 

16,300 

0 

2 

660 

3 

2,500 

1 

1 

200 

1 

1,989 

o 

10 

3,996 

3 

18,050 

151 

5 

1,330 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

1,800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

700 

0 

4 

40,100 

14 

10,335 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

1,500 

8 

18,350 

14 

2 

13,100 

16 

67,405 

0 

10 

3,605 

18 

6,450 

9 

3 

565 

4 

1,491 

0 

3 

1,525 

3 

2,350 

0 

11 

58,540 

2 

2,700 

4 

2 

350 

14 

76,158 

3 

5 

22,500 

3 

1,700 

8 

2 

1,700 

3 

6,300 

6 

1 

100 

1 

200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

400 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

240,650 

46 

22,235 

29 

0 

0 

40 

22,583 

1 

4 

2,705 

38 

14,164 

10 

1 

400 

1 

3,000 

2 

0 

0 

1 

3,000 

1 

1 

4,500 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5,000 

4 

29,600 

1 

1 

400 

5 

11,600 

1 

4 

15,300 

8 

38,200 

6 

0 

0 

2 

1,850 

3 

12 

78,948 

27 

13,063 

0 

9 

154,800 

44 

17,660 

0 

13 

25,550 

33 

23,914 

3 

3 

2,330 

0 

0 

60 

4 

2,200 

0 

0 

12 

84 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
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BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  BY  REPORTING  CITY  85 

Appendix.— Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  bv 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945— Continued. 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES-Continued 


Year 

All  building 
construction 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

1943 

51 

$78,780 

1944 

0 

0 

1943 

1 

40,000 

1944 

3 

18,600 

1945 

5 

19,600 

1943 

85 

38,271 

1944 

76 

17,379 

1945 

124 

56,879 

1943 

59 

289,700 

1944 

7 

95,500 

State  and  city 


Pennsylvania — Continued 
Lansdowne . . . 


Lansford _ 

Laureldale.. 
Lebanon _ 


Lehighton . . 

Liberty _ 

Ligonier . 

Lititz.. . . . 


Littlestown . 

Lock  Haven _ 


Lower  Merion  township.. 

McDonald _ _ 

•McKeesport _ _ 


McKees  Rocks . 

McSherrystown . . 

Mahanoy  City . . . 

Malvern. . . 

Manchester . . 

Manheim . 


Marcus  Hock . . 

Marietta . . 

Matamoras . 

Mauch  Chunk.— . 

Meadville. . . . 

Mechanics  burg . . 

Media., . 


1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 
1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 
1943 
1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


35 

0 

0 

0 

24 

13 

24 
0 

19 

13 

35 

0 

3 

25 
46 

102 

457 

381 

635 

1 

3 

11 

694 

564 

601 

7 

6 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 
7 

23 

39 

46 

4 
1 
0 
0 
1 

0 

0 

0 

310 

125 

177 

33 

28 

64 

0 

0 

27 


115,100 

0 

0 

0 

12,080 

16,985 

32.650 
0 

9,900 

4,000 

60,625 

0 

450 

64,390 

100,387 

253,640 

429,123 

318,785 

2,816,472 

500 

2,100 

17,300 

426,847 

195,097 

520,735 

33,950 

34,550 

190,200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,350 

1.650 
4,750 

0 

0 

0 

450 

16,750 

20,800 

1,963,351 

329,950 

443,535 

600,300 

3,000 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

0 

455,931 

82,874 

367,063 

20,480 

19,050 

2,593,189 

0 

0  , 
58,800  [ 


New  residential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

39 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

4 
0 

2 

0 

8 

0 

0 

2 

1 

5 

0 

1 

60 

0 

0 

1 

24 

4 

9 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Valuation 


0 

0 

0 

165 

0 

5 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

7 


0 

0 

0 

0 

S8.000 

3,800 

0 

10,900 

191,000 

0 

10,000 

0 

0 

0 

6,000 

14.500 
13,300 

0 

2,700 

0 

46,000 

0 

0 

28,737 

5,000 

25,000 

0 

15,000 

1,926,300 

0 

0 

2.500 
148,750 

11,500 

56,950 

33,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

405,299 

0 

35,000 

0 

7,500 

1,250 

0 

0 

30,000 


New  nonresident  ial 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


7 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

13 

5 

12 

4 
16 

0 

0 

0 

7 

8 
16 
0 

5 
2 
5 
0 
0 
5 

10 

20 

74 

30 

48 

0 

2 

8 

20 

10 

30 

2 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

9 

13 
25 

3 
0 
0 
0 
1 

0 

o 

o 

7 

10 

14 
11 

6 

17 

0 

0 

4 


Valuation 


*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  1G. 


$13,385 
0 

40,000 
100 
0 

17,900 
6,075 
20,225 

83.300 
88,000 
68.000 

0 
0 
0 

1,030 

1,985 

18,625 

0 

2,500 

550 

1,850 

0 

0 

8,700 

35,440 

126,235 

64,730 

35,618 

229,475 

0 

1.300 
9,600 
5,035 

25,950 

207,945 

650 

29,550 

108,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

500 

650 

2,400 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8,000 

17,000 

1,736,000 

242,673 

409,850 

600,000 

0 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

0 

1,200 

27,950 

108,500 

5,900 

1,150 

2.569,714 

0 

0 

1,300 


Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 


Number 

of 

buildings 


44 

0 

0 

2 

4 

82 

63 

115 

8 

3 

18 

0 

0 

0 

16 

1 

4 
0 

12 

11 

22 

0 

3 

18 

35 

77 

383 

350 

527 

1 

1 

2 

650 

550 

562 

1 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

5 
0 
0 
0 
2 
2 

6 

14 

26 

20 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

138 

115 

158 

22 

20 

43 


0 

0 

16 


Valuation 


$65,395 

0 

0 

18.500 
1 1 ,600 
16,571 
11,304 
25,754 
15,400 

7.500 
37,100 

0 

0 

0 

5,050 

500 

725 

0 

4,700 

3,450 

12,775 

0 

450 

26,953 

59,947 

102,405 

364,393 

268,167 

660,697 

500 

800 

5,200 

273,062 

157,647 

255,840 

300 

5,000 

82,200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

850 

1,000 

2,350 

0 

0 

0 

450 

8,750 

3,800 

227,351 

87,277 

28,685 

300 

3,000 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

49,432 

54,924 

223,563 

14,580 

10,400 

22,225 

0 

0 

27,500 


Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

39 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

4 
0 

2 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

1 

5 

0 

4 

247 

0 

0 

1 

39 

4 

9 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

165 

0 

5 

0 

7 

2 

0 

0 

7 
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APPENDIX. — Building,  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 


MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES — Continued 


State  and  city 


Pennsylvania — Continued 

New  Oxford. . . . 

Newport— _ _ 

Newtown . 

•Norristown _ _ _ _ 

Northampton . . 

North  Braddock . . 

North  Charleroi _ 

North  Wales . . 

North  York. . . 

Norwood _ 

Oakdale . . . 

Oakmont _ 

Oil  City _ 

Osborne . 

I  Palmyra . . 

Parkesburg . . . . 

Parkside... _ _ _ _ 

Pax  tang. . . . . 

Pembrook . . . . 

Pen  Argyl _ _ _ 

Penns  burg . 

Perkasie . . . . 

•Philadelphia . . 

Philipeburg . . 

Phoenixville . . . 

Pitcairn _ _ 


Year 

All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

new  family 
dwelling 
units 

1943 

2 

$700 

0 

0 

2 

$700 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

2 

11,000 

0 

0 

2 

11,000 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

1 

500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

$500 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

1945 

4 

36,250 

3 

$36,000 

1 

250 

0 

0 

3 

1943 

3 

11,150 

1 

10,000 

0 

0 

2 

1,150 

0 

1944 

2 

6,000 

1 

3,500 

1 

2,500 

0 

0 

1 

1945 

13 

26,700 

3 

7,000 

4 

7,000 

6 

12,700 

2 

1943 

435 

410,853 

0 

0 

15 

34,981 

420 

375,872 

0 

1944 

545 

509,053 

37 

214,500 

6 

37,280 

502 

257,273 

37 

1945 

399 

417,527 

3 

15,500 

15 

64,483 

381 

337,544 

3 

1943 

6 

12,400 

0 

0 

6 

12,400 

0 

0 

o 

1944 

9 

3,850 

0 

0 

9 

3,850 

0 

0 

o 

1945 

16 

22,550 

3 

13,000 

13 

9,550 

0 

0 

3 

1943 

9 

20,310 

0 

0 

3 

850 

6 

19,460 

0 

1944 

13 

9,098 

1 

1,500 

8 

4,398 

4 

3,200 

1 

1945 

9 

4,725 

0 

0 

3 

2,350 

6 

2,375 

0 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

1944 

3 

1,400 

0 

0 

2 

600 

1 

800 

o 

1945 

S 

13,800 

0 

0 

4 

11,800 

1 

2,000 

0 

1943 

29 

14,740 

3 

3,500 

14 

3,690 

12 

7,550 

3 

1944 

31 

21,085 

0 

0 

15 

8,885 

16 

12,200 

0 

1945 

19 

29,330 

2 

7,000 

8 

17,500 

9 

4,830 

2 

1943 

8 

4,150 

0 

0 

2 

800 

6 

3,350 

0 

1944 

31 

9,125 

0 

0 

8 

3,175 

23 

5,950 

0 

1945 

45 

14,725 

0 

0 

7 

9,275 

38 

5,450 

0 

1943 

27 

6,019 

0 

0 

14 

1,294 

13 

4,725 

0 

1944 

32 

10,291 

0 

0 

13 

4,450 

19 

5,841 

0 

1945 

28 

23,490 

0 

0 

16 

19,475 

12 

4,015 

0 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

1943 

33 

157,585 

21 

144,000 

7 

4,610 

5 

8,975 

21 

1944 

36 

68,978 

9 

45,000 

6 

12,865 

21 

11,113 

9 

1945 

33 

74,045 

3 

21,500 

8 

4,690 

22 

47,855 

5 

1943 

119 

62,937 

0 

0 

6 

5,900 

113 

57^037 

0 

1944 

93 

64,247 

2 

2,100 

12 

6,520 

79 

55,627 

2 

1945 

234 

411,278 

0 

0 

24 

296,810 

210 

1 14^468 

0 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

1943 

1 

200 

0 

0 

1 

200 

0 

o 

o 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

1945 

2 

84,000 

1 

9,000 

1 

75,000 

0 

o 

2 

1943 

6 

1,475 

0 

0 

1 

25 

5 

1,450 

0 

1944 

8 

3,300 

0 

0 

4 

850 

4 

2^450 

0 

1943 

1 

300 

0 

0 

1 

300 

0 

o 

o 

1944 

8 

42,780 

5 

40,000 

3 

2,780 

0 

o 

20 

1945 

8 

45,900 

7 

45,200 

1 

700 

0 

0 

12 

1943 

2 

15,000 

1 

7,500 

0 

0 

1 

7,500 

5 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

1943 

19 

12,890 

0 

0 

2 

625 

17 

12,265 

0 

1944 

10 

2,735 

0 

0 

3 

675 

7 

2,060 

0 

1945 

39 

60,755 

2 

9,500 

8 

38,750 

29 

12,505 

2 

1943 

9 

6,100 

1 

1,400 

1 

200 

7 

4,500 

, 

1944 

12 

11,450 

0 

0 

1 

600 

11 

10,850 

0 

1945 

7 

10,982 

1 

4,000 

1 

1.000 

5 

5.982 

1 

1943 

i 

1,800 

0 

0 

1 

1,800 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

1 

400 

0 

0 

1 

400 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

3 

9,300 

1 

4,000 

1 

300 

1 

5,000 

1 

1945 

6 

9,500 

1 

6,000 

s 

3,500 

0 

0 

1 

1943 

6.734 

23,420,204 

3,918 

12,115,632 

144 

6,762,139 

2,672 

4,542,433 

4,015 

1944 

2,888 

17,424,146 

170 

841,200 

164 

11,718,210 

2,554 

4,864,736 

170 

1945 

3,753 

22,631,540 

650 

4,044,810 

286 

9,903.032 

2,817 

8,683,698 

750 

1943 

36 

16,718 

1 

1,000 

3 

1,135 

32 

14,583 

1944 

81 

42,214 

0 

0 

3 

17,550 

78 

24,664 

0 

1945 

51 

64,312 

1 

29,000 

2 

5,100 

48 

30,212 

4 

1943 

36 

67,315 

1 

4.000 

12 

29,100 

23 

34,215 

i 

1944 

48 

142,609 

1 

2,500 

13 

68,370 

34 

71,739 

1 

1945 

80 

416,420 

3 

9,500 

18 

332,170 

59 

74,750 

3 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

5 

8,500  1 

0 

0 

2 

4,500  1 

3  1 

4,000  1 

0 

*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945  Continued. 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


Year 


Pennsylvania — Continued 
•Pittsburgh . 


Plymouth . 


Port  Carbon 
Port  Vue 
Pottstown  ... 


Pottsville . 

Prospect  Park... 
Punxsutawney.. 


All  building 
construction 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Valuation 


Quakertown 
Reading 
Red  Lion 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

>1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Renovo . 

Reynoldsville 
Ridley  Park 


Robesonia 

Rochester 

Rockwood 


Roscoc . 

Roseto .  — 

Royalton . 

Royersford . 

Saxton . 

Schuylkill  Haven.. 


Scottdale.. 

'Scranton... 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 


2,614 

2,655 

3,426 

0 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

4 
16 

6 

479 

304 

330 

41 

68 

68 

14 

40 

30 

10 

5 
17 

30 

25 

49 

1,397 

1.435 

1,569 

14 
1 
0 

5 

6 

28 

8 

12 

12 

11 

13 

15 

3 

1 

2 

10 

9 
20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

10 
0 
0 
0 

3 

4 
6 
0 
0 
4 
2 
0 
6 

8 

12 

448 

531 

682 


New  residential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


$5,170,361 

3,330,462 

8,233,696 

0 

7,250 

16,850 

0 

0 

0 

6,300 

27,225 

14,500 

1,710,457 

336,110 

2,579,165 

53,389 

54,965 

155,138 

5,575 

15,045 

65,975 

2,500 

3,000 

138,100 

10,900 

17,107 

76,406 

775,034 

552,903 

1,364,474 

975 

577 

0 

700 

800 

9,070 

6,250 

5,450 

8,850 

13,950 

16,090 

43,525 

9,750 

1,200 

3,000 

155,416 

19,935 

76,050 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,800 
7,450 
21,400 
0 
0 
0 

3,800 
17,000 
54,600 
0 
0 

600 
22,000 
0 

17,985 


4,175 

13,200 

5,787,553 

1,210,575 

1,326,145 


Valuation 


555 

100 

153 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

2 

179 

42 

17 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 


New  nonresidential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


$2,672,220 

593,700 

1,121,900 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5.500 
19,650 
11,000 

729,530 

165,600 

103,000 

0 

0 

28,600 

3,000 

0 

0 

0 

1.500 
4,000 

0 

0 

28,500 

0 

0 

139,000 

0 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

1.500 
0 

4,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,500 

0 

0 

18.500 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

5,000 
0 
0 
0 

3,000 
9,000 
19,000 
0 
0 
0 

14,000 
0 

17,000 


3,000 

2,000 

0 

0 

8,300 


Valuation 


Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 


Number 

of 

buildings 


206 

145 

260 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 
1 

71 

40 

64 

3 
9 
8 
9 

14 

7 

6 
2 

13 

17 

18 
28 

6 

4 
28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

4 

6 

7 

2 

1 

1 

2 

6 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

s 

8 

148 

65 

86 


$1,083,588 

775,750 

3,191,639 

0 

0 

8,000 

0 

0 

0 

500 

1.500 
200 

506,982 

99,410 

2,252,440 

750 

9,870 

43,500 

2,125 

8.158 

60,125 

1,450 

800 

131,250 

3,170 

15,617 

28,700 

7,535 

43.500 
544,025 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

750 

250 

1,000 

1,325 

2,890 

17,800 

5,750 

1,200 

1,500 

300 

18,850 

24,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7,800 
0 
0 
0 

800 
B.OjO 
35,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

875 
3,200 
5,593,645 
874,799 
240,869 


1,853 

2,410 

3,013 

0 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

3 

229 

222 

249 

38 

59 

57 

4 
26 
23 

4 

2 

3 

13 
7 

14 
1,391 
1,431 
1,514 

14 

1 

0 


Valuation 


Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


$1,414,553 

1,961,012 

3,920,157 

0 

7,250 

8.850 

0 

0 

0 

300 

6,075 

3,300 

473,945 

71,100 

223,725 

52,639 

45,095 

83,038 

450 

6,887 

5.850 
1,050 

700 

2.850 

7,730 

1,490 

19,206 

767,499 

509,403 

681,449 

975 

577 

0 


4 

500 

6 

800 

28 

9,070 

5 

4,000 

10 

5,200 

10 

3,850 

7 

12,625 

7 

13,200 

8 

25,725 

1 

4,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

155,116 

3 

1,085 

8 

33,050 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

3,800 

8 

7,450 

6 

8,600 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

600 

1 

8,000 

0 

0 

3 

985 

1 

300 

3 

8,000 

300 

193,908 

466 

335,776 

594 

1,076,976 

580 

213 

274 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

7 

179 

42 

22 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

16 

10 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 


*  In  sample  ol  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 


MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 

Year 

All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

°f 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Pennsylvania — Continued 

Selinsgrove.__  . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

•  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sellereville . 

1943 

3 

$2,600 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

$2,600 

0 

1944 

2 

16,600 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

16,600 

0 

1945 

1 

2,800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2,800 

0 

Sewickley  . 

1943 

60 

484,000 

55 

$465,000 

2 

$1,000 

3 

18,000 

100 

1944 

7 

168,250 

3 

165,000 

1 

500 

3 

2,750 

6 

Sewickley  Heights . . 

1945 

8 

10,020 

1 

5,000 

4 

1,950 

3 

3,070 

1 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

3 

700 

0 

0 

1 

100 

2 

600 

0 

1945 

5 

8,500 

0 

0 

3 

1,600 

2 

6,900 

0 

Sharon . 

1945 

75 

292,838 

18 

99,500 

32 

130,925 

25 

62,413 

18 

Sharon  Hill . . 

1943 

1 

700 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

700 

0 

1944 

4 

12,130 

0 

0 

1 

250 

3 

11,880 

0 

1945 

ii 

47,150 

1 

3,500 

7 

42,100 

3 

1,550 

1 

Sharpsburg .  . 

1943 

3 

1,150 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1,150 

0 

1944 

15 

3,750 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

3,750 

0 

1945 

15 

18,950 

2 

7,000 

3 

5,000 

10 

6,950 

2 

Shenandoah.  . .  .  . 

1943 

29 

12,104 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

12,104 

0 

1944 

46 

200,154 

0 

0 

1 

1,000 

45 

199,154 

0 

Shilling  ton.  _ 

1945 

36 

46,705 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

46,705 

0 

1943 

19 

3,060 

0 

0 

2 

385 

17 

2,675 

0 

1944 

22 

11,650 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

11,650 

0 

Sinking  Spring _ 

1945 

18 

131,125 

2 

16,000 

2 

56,800 

14 

58,325 

3 

1943 

20 

16,735 

0 

0 

6 

5,375 

14 

11,360 

0 

1944 

33 

14,468 

0 

0 

3 

2,500 

30 

11,968 

0 

1945 

25 

29,635 

0 

0 

6 

25,950 

19 

3,685 

0 

Slatington _  ... 

1943 

92 

35,036 

0 

0 

8 

10,800 

84 

24,236 

0 

1944 

59 

34,600 

0 

0 

4 

16,200 

18,400 

0 

Souderton .  „  . . 

1945 

28 

21,500 

0 

0 

3 

3,500 

25 

18,000 

0 

1943 

24 

6,300 

0 

0 

20 

3,650 

4 

2,650 

0 

1944 

8 

12,875 

0 

0 

6 

8,875 

2 

4,000 

0 

South  Connellavili? - 

1945 

33 

97,125 

3 

14,000 

25 

78,375 

5 

4,750 

3 

1943 

17 

2,055 

2 

600 

10 

605 

5 

850 

2 

1944 

12 

2,620 

1 

1,500 

6 

480 

5 

640 

1 

1945 

13 

3,960 

2 

1,400 

7 

535 

4 

2,025 

2 

South  Fork _ 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

3 

2,750 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2,750 

0 

Southmont.__ . 

1945 

2 

45,000 

0 

0 

2 

45,000 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

10 

23,340 

0 

0 

2 

21,000 

8 

2.340 

0 

Southwest  Greensburg  _ 

1943 

6 

7,200 

1 

2,500 

0 

0 

5 

4,700 

1 

1944 

13 

15,600 

2 

5,500 

5 

4,200 

6 

5,900 

2 

1945 

10 

14,600 

1 

4,000 

4 

2,600 

5 

8,000 

1 

South  Williamsport _  _ 

1943 

38 

9,790 

0 

0 

12 

1,550 

26 

8,240 

0 

1944 

39 

5,160 

2 

400 

13 

1,460 

24 

3,300 

2 

Spangler.  . .  _  .  .  . 

1945 

61 

60,225 

5 

11,550 

18 

3,195 

38 

45,480 

5 

1943 

1 

220 

0 

0 

1 

220 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

1 

1,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1,000 

0 

Springdale_ 

1945 

5 

13,100 

0 

0 

5 

13,100 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

1 

500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

500 

0 

1944 

11 

15,250 

1 

4,000 

7 

7,800 

3 

3,450 

1 

1945 

35 

99,336 

12 

64,300 

14 

14,200 

9 

20,836 

12 

Spring  Grrvr. 

1943 

22 

5,926 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

5,926 

0 

1944 

24 

6.800 

0 

0 

2 

4,000 

22 

2,800 

0 

State  College _ 

1945 

10 

30,350 

2 

15,500 

8 

14,850 

0 

0 

2 

1943 

7 

515 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

515 

0 

1944 

9 

825 

0 

0 

1 

350 

8 

475 

0 

Steel  ton  ... 

1945 

74 

631,300 

50 

549,200 

6 

47,000 

18 

35,100 

91 

1943 

8 

23,900 

0 

0 

2 

450 

6 

23,450 

0 

1944 

4 

1,985 

0 

0 

1 

100 

3 

1,885 

0 

1945 

18 

35,950 

4 

18,200 

1 

2,000 

13 

15.750 

4 

Stowe  township _ _ _ 

1943 

41 

79,160 

2 

3,100 

1 

44,610 

38 

31,450 

2 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sugar  Notch . 

1945 

12 

62,300 

8 

58,000 

4 

4,300 

0 

0 

9 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Summit,  HilL . 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

5 

1,050 

0 

0 

3 

650 

2 

400 

0 

1944 

7 

4,400 

0 

0 

2 

700 

5 

3,700 

0 

1945 

21 

15,100 

c 

0 

4 

3,400 

17 

11.700 

0 

Sunbury . 

1943 

6 

3,550 

0 

0 

2 

450 

4 

3.100 

0 

1944 

4 

3,200 

1 

500 

3 

2.700 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

2 

13,500 

2 

13,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


Pennsylvania — Continued 
Swarthmore 

Swis8vale . 

Tamaqua 

Tarentum . 

Telford- . 

Topton 

Towanda 

Trafford 

Trainer . 

Tyrone . 

Union  City . 

Uniontown . 

Upland . 

Upper  Darby  township 

Vandergrift . 

Wall . 

Warren . . 

Washington . 

Waynesboro . 

Waynesburg . 

Weatherly . 

Wellsboro . 

Wernersville . 

Wesleyville . 

West  Chester . . . 

West  Conshohocken ... 


Year 


All  building 
construction 


Number 

of 

buildings 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 
1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Valuation 


11 

7 

15 

70 

49 

85 

0 

0 

0 

5 
0 

6 
0 
0 
0 

15 

26 

19 

4 
1 
9 

49 

26 

34 

21 

5 

5 
11 

20 
20 
42 

38 

28 

40 

6 

9 

13 
405 
170 
364 

5 

11 

5 
1 
4 

25 

42 

29 

6 

10 
8 
4 
3 

15 

9 

14 
10 

19 

22 

45 

3 

12 

25 

0 

0 

2 

19 

37 

25 

26 
30 


New  residential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


$127,655 

4.150 
11,544 

164,900 

30,855 

189,290 

0 

0 

0 

187.600 
0 

79,000 

0 

0 

0 

2,510 

7,700 

7.220 

1.900 
300 

13,176 

159.500 
49,710 
54,310 

125,850 

820 

2.850 

9.850 
9,000 

13,040 

29.220 

22,015 

30,941 

270.500 
2,520 

20,650 

17,200 

1.265.600 
131,277 

1,068,602 

34.900 

25.150 
19,000 

500 

4.700 
179,190 
197,874 
208,290 

75,055 

14.850 
58,585 

1.700 

8.700 

67.900 
8,831 
7,463 

23,000 

4,060 

26,065 

9,765 

3,900 

82,400 

67,350 

0 

0 

8,500 

20,600 

17,907 

82,375 

11,750 

230,750 

860 

4,685 

3,000 


0 

0 

0 

24 

3 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

39 

11 

2 

5 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

295 

0 

157 


Valuation 


0 

0 

0 

$144,000 

11,000 

118,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

156,000 

44,000 

11.500 

12.500 

0 

2,000 

6,000 

4.500 
0 
0 

0 

0 

5,000 

0 

0 

0 

1,196,000 

0 

838,700 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,000 

2,000 

7,000 

1,000 

5,000 

30.500 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

2.500 
26,500 

0 

0 

8.500 

18,000 

0 

0 

0 

150,000 

0 

4,000 

3,000 


New  non  residential 

building 

Number 

of 

Valuation 

buildings 

0 

0 

1 

$200 

2 

1,025 

12 

5,075 

2 

250 

14 

40.175 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

184,600 

0 

0 

5 

72,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

50 

3 

1,050 

3 

2,200 

3 

900 

1 

300 

3 

6,600 

1 

200 

3 

960 

10 

32,850 

11 

109,750 

2 

500 

0 

0 

2 

1,000 

8 

1,420 

2 

2,500 

10 

7,950 

13 

4,010 

8 

14,165 

18 

223,900 

2 

900 

1 

8,000 

2 

2,500 

23 

23,000 

17 

37,585 

35 

77,620 

1 

400 

2 

17,000 

2 

14,000 

0 

0 

4 

4,700 

5 

112,800 

7 

128,275 

8 

117,500 

4 

74,055 

5 

9,875 

1 

1,500 

1 

300 

2 

3,700 

7 

24,400 

3 

6,525 

7 

4,100 

3 

15,250 

3 

130 

4 

800 

9 

1,615 

0 

0 

3 

51,000 

10 

32,250 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

200 

0 

0 

1 

50,000 

7 

3.55C 

7 

47,500 

4 

66C 

4 

85 

0 

0 

Additions,  alterations. 

and  repairs 

Slumber  of 
lew  family 
dwelling 
units 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

a 

$127,655 

0 

6 

1,950 

0 

13 

10,519 

0 

34 

15,825 

49 

44 

19,605 

4 

48 

31,115 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

2,460 

0 

23 

6,650 

0 

16 

5,020 

0 

1 

1,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6,576 

0 

9 

3,300 

39 

12 

4,750 

11 

22 

9,960 

2 

5 

3,600 

5 

3 

320 

0 

4 

850 

1 

,  8 

2,850 

0 

10 

3,080 

2 

18 

10,540 

0 

32 

21,270 

0 

25 

18,005 

0 

20 

16,776 

0 

21 

41,600 

1 

4 

1,620 

0 

8 

12.650 

0 

ii 

14,700 

0 

87 

46,600 

381 

153 

93,692 

0 

172 

152,282 

157 

4 

34,500 

0 

9 

8,150 

0 

2 

3,000 

1 

1 

500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

66,390 

0 

35 

69,599 

0 

21 

90,790 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

2,975 

2 

5 

50,085 

2 

1 

400 

2 

0 

0 

.1 

2 

13.000 

6 

6 

2,306 

0 

7 

3,363 

0 

7 

7,750 

0 

16 

3,930 

0 

18 

25,265 

0 

36 

8,150 

0 

3 

3,900 

0 

8 

28,900 

1 

10 

8,600 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

12 

2,400 

6 

37 

17,907 

0 

24 

32,375 

0 

19 

8.20C 

0 

22 

33.25C 

45 

2 

20C 

0 

2 

600 

1 

0 

0 

1 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 


MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES— Continued 


All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonrcsidcntial 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 

State  and  city 

Year 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Pennsylvania — Continued 

West  Homestead . 

1943 

i 

$280 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

$280 

0 

1944 

10 

37,180 

0 

0 

1 

$30,000 

9 

7,180 

0 

1945 

27 

39,100 

2 

$22,000 

0 

0 

25 

17,100 

4 

West  Lawn . . .  ..  . 

1943 

15 

4,628 

0 

0 

1 

75 

14 

4,553 

0 

1944 

49 

43,358 

0 

0 

0 

0 

49 

43,358 

0 

1945 

34 

22,260 

2 

9,000 

0 

0 

32 

13,260 

2 

Westmont . 

1943 

19 

8,840 

1 

750 

10 

1,420 

8 

6,670 

1 

1944 

5 

7,510 

1 

3,800 

2 

210 

2 

3,500 

1 

1945 

15 

41,640 

5 

37,000 

1 

200 

9 

4,440 

5 

West  Newton . 

1943 

3 

1,600 

0 

0 

2 

600 

1 

1,000 

0 

1944 

2 

3,500 

1 

2,500 

0 

0 

1 

1,000 

1 

1945 

2 

5,600 

1 

3,600 

1 

2,000 

0 

0 

1 

West  Reading . . . . . 

1943 

56 

22,222 

0 

0 

3 

4,000 

53 

18,222 

0 

1944 

47 

16,745 

0 

0 

1 

10,000 

46 

6,745 

0 

1945 

44 

24,538 

0 

0 

5 

16,750 

39 

7,788 

0 

WTest  View . 

1943 

1 

740 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

740 

0 

1944 

15 

12,780 

1 

5,000 

4 

1,100 

10 

6,680 

1 

1945 

44 

83,991 

4 

30,000 

2 

16,400 

38 

37,591 

3 

West  Wyoming . 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

West  York . 

1943 

43 

8,858 

0 

0 

2 

110 

41 

8,748 

0 

1944 

21 

54,005 

0 

0 

6 

51,425 

15 

2,580 

0 

1945 

24 

39,570 

1 

4,500 

7 

6,565 

16 

28,505 

1 

•Wilkes-Barre . 

1943 

642 

275,012 

0 

0 

23 

29,239 

619 

245,773 

0 

1944 

505 

369,475 

0 

0 

2 

1,550 

503 

367,925 

0 

1945 

570 

569,012 

0 

0 

0 

0 

570 

569,012 

0 

Wilkinsburg. . 

1943 

67 

95,640 

6 

25,080 

3 

1,100 

58 

69,460 

9 

1944 

90 

82,316 

4 

19,200 

3 

4,250 

83 

58,866 

4 

1945 

161 

413,185 

34 

235,000 

16 

64,980 

111 

113,205 

34 

Williamsport . . . 

1943 

832 

143,406 

1 

2,800 

49 

18,422 

782 

122,184 

1 

1944 

1,056 

620,440 

1 

100 

28 

339,926 

1,027 

280,414 

1 

1945 

1,129 

396,089 

4 

20,950 

55 

118,773 

1,070 

256,366 

4 

1943 

3 

610 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

610 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

1 

2,900 

.  o 

0 

1 

2,900 

0 

0 

0 

Wilson . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

1 

300 

0 

0 

1 

300 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

4 

25,500 

0 

0 

1 

20,000 

3 

5,500 

0 

Windsor 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

1 

5,000 

0 

0 

1 

5,000 

0 

0 

0 

Wormleysburg... . 

1943 

1 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

100 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wyomissing . .  . 

1943 

54 

6,800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

54 

6,800 

0 

1944 

56 

8,003 

0 

0 

0 

0 

56 

8,003 

0 

1945 

51 

28,518 

1 

7,000 

11 

11,486 

39 

10,032 

1 

Wyomissing  Hills . 

1943 

5 

1,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1,000 

0 

1944 

1 

125 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

125 

0 

1945 

6 

20,770 

1 

10,000 

1 

7,500 

4 

3,270 

1 

Yardley - - — - - 

1943 

12 

66,000 

12 

66,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

1944 

4 

9,880 

2 

8,800 

1 

680 

1 

400 

2 

1945 

10 

9,200 

0 

0 

5 

3,300 

5 

5,900 

0 

Yeadon. . . . 

1943 

126 

239,905 

72 

230,400 

0 

0 

54 

9,505 

72 

1944 

61 

22,215 

0 

0 

5 

1,730 

56 

20,485 

0 

1945 

59 

47,253 

0 

0 

3 

2,375 

56 

44,878 

0 

•York . . . 

1943 

848 

381,733 

50 

175,000 

39 

19,795 

759 

186,938 

50 

1944 

846 

277,822 

0 

0 

40 

31,319 

806 

246,503 

0 

1945 

1,002 

765,278 

13 

66,500 

70 

267,553 

919 

431,225 

13 

Youngwood  . 

1943 

4 

8,250 

4 

8,250 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1944 

i 

3,000 

i 

3,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1945 

3 

13,500 

3 

13,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


Illinois: 

Alsip . . 

1944 

11 

$17,494 

0 

0 

7 

$15,394 

4 

$2,100 

0 

1945 

13 

6,358 

0 

0 

9 

4,266 

4 

2,092 

0 

Alton . 

1943 

273 

140,448 

0 

0 

21 

5,910 

252 

134,538 

0 

1944 

463 

497,013 

5 

$9,444 

38 

278,386 

420 

209,183 

5 

1945 

430 

510,097 

42 

141,572 

32 

96.504 

356 

272,021 

43 

Anna.__ . 

1943 

3 

4,500 

0 

0 

3 

4,500 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

3 

100,000 

0 

0 

3 

100,000 

0 

0 

0 

*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945  Continued. 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


Year 


Illinois — Continued 
Antioch 


Arlington  Heights.. 
Assumption 


Astoria 


Athens 

•Aurora 


Bannockburn 

Barrington 


Bartlett 


Bartonville. 

Batavia 

Belleville 


Bellwood 


All  building 
construction 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Bensenville 


Berkeley... 


Berwyn  . 


Bloomingdale 
•Bloomington  . 


Blue  Island.. 

Bradley . 

Breese . 


Broadview. 
Brookfield.. 
Buckner . 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
1943 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 
1944 

'1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 
1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Burnham  . 
Cairo _ 


Calumet  City- 


Camp  Point _ 


1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 


Valuation 


17 

12 

27 
31 
37 

162 

74 

48 

28 

0 

0 

0 

503 

450 

583 

0 

1 

15 

15 

14 

4 

7 

5 
2 

8 

30 

56 

90 
0 

137 

205 

44 
275 

17 

65 

129 

7 

64 

26 

112 

119 

215 

6 

45 
47 

91 

299 

275 

270 

19 

19 

60 

0 

1 

198 

196 

170 

206 

137 

140 

6 

3 

0 

0 

5 

5 

13 

102 

103 

177 

0 

0 


New  residential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


$13,300 

4,700 

30,550 

15,312 

25,425 

1,038,005 

9,875 

8.300 

8,100 

0 

0 

0 

331,761 

260,488 

655,332 

0 

11,000 

10,674 

22,650 

51.600 
1,950 
8,600 

1.300 
400 

12.600 
8,168 

73,020 

214,806 

0 

570,222 

1,103,700 

141,300 

2,254,895 

9,215 

242,009 

442,885 

4,050 

256,410 

88,125 

241,681 

432,287 

1,014,626 

2,800 

27,876 

126,044 

350,661 

216,316 

118,627 

610,393 

18.300 
11,918 

134,465 

0 

1,500 

654,504 

662,957 

776,790 

873,587 

474,184 

475,425 

985 

475 

0 

0 

7,802 

10,550 

13,540 

194,441 

84,526 

528,636 

0 

0 


Valuation 


0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

loa 

o 

o 

O' 

0 

0 

0 

2 

13 

22 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

54 

174 

9 

223 

0 

43 

65 

0 

50 

13 

24 

29 

95 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

8 

14 
7 
0 
19 

0 

0 

132 

131 

81 

130 

75 

43 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

21 

0 

85 


New  nonresidential 

building 


of 


0 

0 

$7,100 

0 

0 

722,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5.200 
47,700 
97,011 

0 

11,000 

0= 

0 

6 

0 

7,000 

500 

0 

300 

1.200 

0 

9,000 

0 

173,150 

986,000 

48,000 

1,507,000 

0 

236.500 

365.500 
0 

251,000 

77,000 

193,000 

395,600 

886,000 

0 

0 

0 

32,800 

25,000 

9,072 

82,400 

10,750 

0 

60,100 

0 

0 

630,000 

646,650 

546,550 

850,000 

439,000 

345.200 
0 
0 
0 

0 

2,500 

0 

6,800 

166,500 

0 

440.200 

0 

0 


Additions,  alterations, 

and  repairs 


>er 

ngs 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

— 

Valuation 

2 

$5,400 

15 

$7,900 

0 

0 

12 

4,700 

8 

11,300 

17 

12,150 

10 

10,120 

21 

5,192 

18 

21,395 

19 

4.030 

33 

294,705 

29 

21,300 

57 

5,550 

17 

4,325 

4 

1,350 

44 

6,950 

6 

3,700 

22 

4,400 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

70 

174,733 

431 

151,828 

63 

20,622 

374 

192,166 

77 

268,142 

484 

290,179 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

700 

13 

9.974 

3 

10,575 

12 

12,075 

5 

44,800 

9 

6,800 

0 

0 

4 

1,950 

0 

0 

5 

1,600 

4 

800 

0 

0 

1 

200 

1 

200 

2 

10,000 

5 

2,300 

16 

4,470 

13 

2,498 

34 

57,843 

22 

15,177 

43 

141,360 

45 

64,446 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37 

296,266 

46 

100,806 

23 

65,600 

8 

52,100 

27 

81,250 

8 

12,050 

34 

488,895 

18 

259,000 

14 

5,615 

3 

3,600 

12 

2,124 

10 

3,385 

37 

55,725 

27 

21,660 

4 

1,350 

3 

2,700 

7 

835 

7 

4,575 

9 

8,525 

4 

2,600 

30 

5,379 

58 

43.302 

44 

14,477 

46 

22,210 

44 

45,736 

76 

82,890 

4 

1,900 

2 

900 

33 

12,038 

12 

15,838 

35 

123,744 

12 

2,300 

49 

207,535 

37 

110,326 

33 

105,417 

261 

85,899 

24 

31,845 

243 

77,710 

31 

426,190 

225 

101,803 

7 

3,900 

5 

3,650 

3 

8,738 

16 

3,180 

26 

67,175 

15 

7,190 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1,500 

11,704 

11 

12,800 

10,765 

11 

5,542 

76 

222,850 

13 

7,390 

31 

13,507 

45 

10,080 

34 

11,054 

28 

24,130 

44 

102,005 

53 

28,220 

1 

100 

5 

885 

1 

75 

2 

400 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

3 

800 

l 

4,502 

4 

10,350 

i 

200 

8 

5,390 

3 

1,350 

14 

3,541 

67 

24,400 

13 

53,046 

90 

31,480 

8 

32,590 

84 

55,846 

Number  of 
ew  family 
dwelling 
units 


0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

13 

22 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

57 

174 

9 

223 

0 

43 

65 

0 

50 

13 

42 

92 

146 

0 

0 

0 


15 

7 

0 

19 

0 

0 

132 

131 

109 

180 

91 

58 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

34 

0 

85 

0 

0 


*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 


1  11  months  only. 
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Appendix.— Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945— Continued. 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES-Continucd 


State  and  city 


llinois — Continued 
Canton._ . 


Carbondale . 

Carlyle _ 

Carpentereville... 
Casey _ 


Catlin. . 

Centralia.. 


Year 


Champaign 


•Chicago. 


Chicago  Heights . 

Chicago  Ridge _ 

Christopher . . 

•Cicero . . 

Clarendon  Hills _ 


Coulterville.... 
Crete.-. . 

Crystal  Lake.. 


•Danville... 


•Decatur 
Deerfield _ 

De  Kalb... 


Des  Plaines. 


Dixon. 


Dolton . 


Downers  Grove.. 
Du  Quoin. . . 


Dwight- 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 
1945 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 
1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


1943 

1944 

1945 


All  building 
construction 


Number 

of 

buildings 


*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp. 
746862° — *8 - 7 


105 

62 

102 

14 

27 

44 

3 
6 
2 
9 
1 

4 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

63 

40 

107 

6,288 

6,715 

8,669 

150 

302 

280 

21 

12 

8 

6 

310 

345 

447 

11 

12 

27 

0 

0 

35 
22 
43 
39 
49 
79 

56 

8 

27 

292 

427 

286 

24 

19 

36 

16 

18 

29 

589 

406 

286 

19 

18 

73 

116 

121 

87 

81 

143 

73 

81 

70 

1 

1 

13 


12  to  16. 


Valuation 


$13,639 

16,368 

43,875 

55,575 

36,658 

348,744 

510 

1,400 

20,000 

4,650 

350 

10,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

70,558 

160,591 

647,880 

69,775,158 

35,751,179 

63,093,536 

230.405 
530,443 
607,260 
•  10,653 

2,075 

2,425 

1,660 

1,446,785 

1,413,173 

2,747,544 

2,577 

6,897 

145,190 

0 

0 

8,000 

17,620 

98.405 
19,915 
33,870 

187,769 

96,054 

13,800 

220,175 

929,467 

1,128,241 

605,784 

8,380 

6,525 

25,290 

41,625 

21,825 

67,225 

1,701,371 

1,239,233 

938,965 

6,089,300 

41,200 

89,781 

280,146 

353,834 

34,980 

44,441 

164,891 

18,675 

24,050 

51,530 

300 

1,500 

23,500 


New  residential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


0 

2 

2 

2 

1 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Valuation 


0 

$515 

4,000 

1,150 

800 

37,700 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


New  nonresidential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1,000 

13 

26 

166,400 

37 

3,209 

17,679,160 

1,158 

3,171 

16,766,210 

1,172 

4,184 

24,299,707 

1,734 

20 

100,000 

22 

59 

291,000 

46 

35 

192,000 

39 

2 

6,300 

16 

0 

0 

5 

1 

1,000 

3 

1 

600 

3 

172 

978,600 

50 

189 

953,000 

85 

223 

1,141,000 

150 

0 

0 

7 

1 

4,500 

1 

10 

74,000 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

1 

4,000 

7 

9 

69,000 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

10 

14 

85,000 

14 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

2 

9,000 

10 

105 

382,400 

71 

244 

841,483 

81 

50 

208,300 

108 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

10 

1 

6,000 

12 

7 

40,000 

5 

1 

3,700 

12 

2 

3,500 

23 

332 

1.567,600 

58 

242 

1,154,200 

56 

93 

710,850 

51 

17 

89,100 

2 

8 

15,000 

5 

17 

75,000 

18 

59 

262,300 

7 

42 

210,300 

23 

2 

10,000 

34 

2 

12,500 

21 

11 

65,245 

37 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

7 

30,000 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

17,000 

7 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 


Valuation 


$2,280 

2,350 

13,965 

45,350 

28,600 

288,325 

150 

0 

15,000 

1,000 

0 

4,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

650 

141,711 

423,025 

46,412,686 

10,740,036 

27,561,344 

77,950 

136,073 

271,489 

3,943 

625 

550 

360 

88,800 

267,116 

1,282,994 

1,717 

1,000 

58,890 

0 

0 

2,678 

6,800 

13,000 

520 

4,780 

25,309 

39,070 

0 

138,675 

494,391 

185,900 

160,854 

4,405 

2,225 

6,600 

850 

14,975 

59,725 

16,785 

14,878 

113,695 

6,000,200 

12,000 

4,600 

1.800 

118,856 

9,068 

5,173 

35,394 

225 

4,300 

0 

300 
1,500  I 
4,000 


Number 

of 

buildings 


85 

47 

83 

9 

16 

15 

2 

6 

1 

5 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

59 

26 

44 

1,921 

2,372 

2,751 

108 

197 

206 

3 

7 

4 
2 

88 

71 

74 

4 

10 

10 

0 

0 

23 

14 
31 
36 
39 
51 

31 

8 

15 
116 
102 
128 

8 

9 

23 

4 

5 

4 

199 

108 

142 

0 

5 

38 

50 
56 

51 
58 
95 
71 
78 
63 

0 

0 

3 


Valuation 


$11,359 

13,503 

25,910 

9,075 

7,258 

22,719 

360 

1,400 

5,000 

3,650 

350 

6,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

69,908 

17,880 

58.455 

5,683,312 

8,244,933 

11,232,485 

52.455 
103,370 
143,771 

410 

1,450 

875 

700 

379,385 

193,057 

323,550 

860 

1,397 

12.300 

0 

0 

5,322 

6,820 

16,405 

19,395 

29,090 

77,460 

56,984 

13,800 

72.500 
52,676 

100,858 

236,630 

3,975 

4.300 
12,690 

775 

3,150 

4,000 

116,986 

70,155 

114,420 

0 

14,200 

10.181 

16,046 

24.678 

15,912 

26,768 

64.252 

18,450 

19,750 

21,530 

0 

0 

2.500 


Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


0 

2 

2. 

2 

1 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

36 

4,065 

3,970 

4,727 

20 

59 

35 

2 

0 

1 

1 

197 

191 

223 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

2 

129 

244 

50 

0 

0 

1 

11 

1 

2 

332 

242 

92 

17 

8 

17 

59 

42 

2 

2 

11 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

3 
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\PPENDIX. — Building,  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES— Continued 


All  building 

New  residential 

New  nonresidential 

Additions,  alterations, 

construction 

building 

building 

and  repairs 

Number  of 

r  ■  i 

State  and  city 

Year 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

dwelling 

units 

of 

Valuation 

of 

Valuation 

of 

Valuation 

of 

Valuation 

buildings 

buildings 

buildings 

buildings 

$2,955,220 

$11,322 

41 

1943 

54 

$3,128,817 

41 

$162,275 

12 

1 

1944 

14 

529,348 

0 

0 

11 

504,650 

3 

24,698 

0 

1945 

42 

1,141,313 

7 

21,900 

28 

1,090,553 

7 

28,860 

7 

1944 

14 

28,300 

2 

4,000 

4 

7,800 

8 

16,500 

2 

1945 

27 

74,250 

7 

26,700 

3 

21,500 

17 

26,050 

7 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

9 

18,650 

0 

0 

8 

.  17,900 

1 

750 

0 

1944 

11 

18,600 

4 

8,900 

4 

6,900 

3 

2,800 

4 

1945 

15 

102,550 

4 

10,500 

8 

85,850 

3 

6,200 

4 

1943 

1 

250 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

250 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

12 

8,250 

0 

0 

4 

1,150 

8 

7,100 

0 

1944 

10 

15,150 

2 

6,400 

4 

5,800 

4 

2,950 

2 

1945 

18 

25,900 

6 

14,200 

4 

1,950 

8 

9,750 

6 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hanover . . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hartford . . 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

2 

4,400 

1 

4,000 

0 

0 

1 

400 

1 

1943 

345 

473,217 

35 

125,000 

58 

262,048 

252 

86,169 

35 

1944 

479 

665,189 

109 

468,750 

42 

85,734 

328 

110,705 

109 

1945 

487 

616,499 

58 

253,050 

96 

189,475 

333 

173,974 

58 

1943 

14 

2,100 

0 

0 

11 

1,600 

3 

500 

0 

1944 

14 

5,600 

0 

0 

6 

1,150 

8 

4,450 

0 

1945 

29 

38,635 

1 

5,500 

5 

25,875 

23 

7,260 

1 

1943 

68 

26,992 

0 

0 

26 

3,474 

42 

23,518 

0 

1944 

70 

66,363 

1 

4,865 

20 

5,513 

49 

55,985 

1 

1945 

143 

383,632 

24 

241,164 

29 

28,899 

90 

113,569 

24 

1943 

20 

55,914 

1 

4,500 

3 

46,700 

16 

4,714 

1 

1944 

20 

12,700 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

12,700 

0 

1945 

15 

47,800 

1 

17,000 

0 

0 

14 

30,800 

7 

1943 

15 

6,100 

0 

0 

13 

4,100 

2 

2,000 

0 

1944 

17 

10,225 

0 

0 

9 

6,125 

8 

4,100 

0 

1945 

31 

100,950 

13 

77,000 

11 

16,100 

7 

7,850 

13 

1943 

20 

8,677 

0 

0 

11 

3,665 

9 

5,012 

0 

1944 

27 

19,889 

0 

0 

8 

7,095 

19 

12,794 

0 

1945 

34 

99,892 

4 

54,900 

9 

17,090 

21 

27,902 

4 

1943 

78 

35,277 

0 

0 

18 

6,041 

60 

29,236 

0 

1944 

57 

37,807 

1 

6,300 

12 

17,599 

44 

13,908 

1 

1945 

176 

173,792 

18 

118,500 

18 

11,895 

140 

43,397 

18 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

10 

3,900 

0 

0 

6 

1,050 

4 

2,850 

0 

1944 

17 

4,100 

0 

0 

6 

1,000 

11 

3,100 

0 

1945 

13 

•73,400 

8 

70,400 

3 

1,200 

2 

1,800 

8 

1943 

579 

225,380 

1 

3.000 

26 

9,750 

552 

212,630 

1 

1944 

699 

657,009 

15 

90,000 

47 

226,483 

637 

340,526 

15 

1945 

679 

636,520 

4 

61,500 

73 

236,850 

602 

338,170 

4 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kankakee 

1943 

135 

56,122 

1 

190 

17 

7,359 

117 

48,573 

1 

1944 

181 

230,561 

8 

12,975 

38 

96,549 

135 

121,037 

8 

1945 

384 

782,360 

31 

349,100 

65 

163,610 

288 

269,650 

56 

1943 

11 

2,745 

0 

0 

i 

195 

10 

2,550 

0 

1944 

24 

4,033 

0 

0 

3 

535 

21 

3.498 

0 

1945 

20 

135,584 

5 

93,154 

3 

25,400 

12 

17.030 

5 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

67 

122,145 

16 

80,000 

18 

3,969 

33 

38,176 

16 

1944 

71 

128,056 

18 

95,500 

17 

4,303 

36 

28,253 

19 

1945 

139 

492,016 

72 

410,200 

19 

7,650 

48 

74,166 

72 

1943 

3 

9,400 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

9,400 

0 

1944 

2 

25,000 

0 

0 

1 

12,000 

1 

13,000 

0 

1945 

85 

1,004,200 

78 

671,500 

4 

330,950 

3 

1,750 

78 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


Illinois — Continued 
Lake  Bluff 


Lake  Forest . 


Lansing- 


Lawrenceville 


Year 


Lebanon..... 


Libertyville. 

Lincolnwood. 

Livingston. 


Lombard.. 

Lyons . 

Marengo.. 


Marion... 


AU  building 
construction 


New  residential 
building 


New  nonresidential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Markham . 


Mascoutah— 


Matteson . 

Maywood - 

Melrose  Park— 


Midlothian... . 

Mokena . 

•Moline . . 


Montgomery.. 
Morris . 


Morton _ 


Morton  Grove _ 


Mound  City _ 


Mounda.. 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 
1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


38 

36 

33 
83 
67 
74 

171 

83 

120 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

78 

54 

93 

23 

34 

35 
0 
0 
0 

38 

48 
128 
109 

71 

155 

7 

8 

49 

4 

5 
1 

119 

37 

67 

36 
51 
44 

5 
9 

9 
273 
305 
363 
400 
226 
295 

76 

74 

60 

2 

0 

8 

1,933 

1,883 

2,015 

3 

10 
13 
10 
11 
30 

3 

21 

58 

6 
5 

12 

0 

5 

2 


Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 


uation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

S32.186 

5 

S22.400 

4 

$1,915 

29 

$7,871 

12,881 

0 

0 

1 

400 

35 

12,481 

17 '666 

1 

;,ioo 

2 

1,000 

30 

9,566 

52,373 

1 

4,000 

8 

8,563 

74 

39,810 

88  520 

1 

5,500 

12 

16,020 

54 

67,000 

134^222 

3 

24,500 

10 

24,027 

61 

85,695 

392,117 

72 

352,400 

81 

15,117 

18 

24.600 

86,962 

4 

18,500 

63 

65,012 

16 

3,450 

368|013 

13 

82,600 

69 

240,163 

38 

45,250 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  1 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  1 

0 

1,100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1,100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

111,860 

16 

80,000 

18 

13,405 

44 

18.455 

22,873 

0 

0 

10 

3,200 

44 

19,673 

326449 

8 

41,000 

30 

205,516 

55 

79,633 

155400 

0 

0 

15 

152,800 

8 

2  900 

195,925 

30 

186,500 

2 

400 

2 

9.025 

745,765 

13 

159,455 

9 

570,510 

13 

15,800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14,077 

0 

0 

22 

4,512 

16 

9,565 

19,002 

0 

0 

32 

8,667 

16 

10,335 

457,926 

52 

392,481 

42 

38,235 

34 

27,210 

370,380 

51 

349,200 

6 

1,185 

52 

19,995 

161,705 

29 

141,800 

6 

1,250 

36 

18,655 

349,745 

37 

258,900 

28 

44,920 

90 

45,925 

6,050 

0 

0 

5 

5,300 

2 

750 

4,450 

0 

0 

6 

3,150 

2 

1,300 

94,352 

13 

66,500 

13 

8,450 

23 

19,402 

3,400 

3 

2,400 

0 

’  0 

1 

1.000 

7*367 

0 

0 

2 

650 

3 

6,717 

500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

500 

27,528 

1 

2,000 

92 

18,456 

26 

7,072 

13,606 

2 

1,400 

23 

6,479 

12 

5,727 

78490 

3 

6,000 

38 

17,560 

26 

54,930 

9,213 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

9,213 

17*728 

1 

3,500 

8 

2,058 

42 

12.170 

46,695 

4 

26,000 

11 

12,500 

29 

8,195 

7,300 

1 

3,000 

0 

0 

4 

4,300 

30,950 

1 

5,000 

3 

23,250 

5 

2,700 

12,250 

1 

5,000 

2 

2,300 

6 

4,950 

106,947 

1 

5,500 

26 

7,060 

246 

94,387 

94,952 

0 

0 

20 

23,325 

285 

71,627 

818,275 

1 

9,500 

32 

686,390 

330 

122,385 

946,900 

126 

600,000 

75 

24,995 

199 

321,905 

64,983 

0 

0 

52 

6,565 

174 

58,418 

859,390 

55 

280,600 

34 

458,220 

206 

120,570 

17,307 

0 

0 

33 

5,537 

43 

11,770 

20,587 

1 

3,900 

18 

2,500 

55 

14,187 

39,768 

1 

16,000 

19 

3,775 

40 

19,993 

3,200 

0 

0 

1 

200 

1 

3,000 

0 

'0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15,550 

3 

9,500 

5 

6,050 

0 

0 

287,975 

325,255 

0 

0 

82 

37,280 

1,851 

733406 

0 

0 

75 

301,969 

1,808 

431,737 

830^799 

15 

97,690 

102 

259,138 

1,898 

473,971 

44,650 

0 

0 

i 

42,000 

2 

2,650 

33,250 

1 

4,500 

4 

6,900 

5 

21,850 

4,602 

1 

1,000 

1 

900 

11 

2,702 

32,290 

6 

30,000 

2 

1,115 

2 

1,175 

65,820 

0 

0 

5 

61,500 

6 

4,320 

155,250 

9 

54,300 

10 

93,400 

11 

7,550 

13,500 

3 

13,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11,900 

91,360 

10 

56,000 

7 

23,460 

4 

247,920 

12 

87,500 

32 

46,120 

14 

114,300 

1,385 

3 

1,000 

1 

35 

2 

350 

1,825 

2 

1,225 

0 

0 

3 

600 

9^078 

6 

3,500 

1 

5,000 

5 

578 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40,500 

4 

10,500 

1 

30,000 

0 

0 

4,500 

i 

2,000 

1 

2,500 

0 

0 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


5 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

72 

4 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

10 

0 

30 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

52 

76 

30 

38 

0 

0 

13 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 
0 
1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

150 

0 

63 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

15 

0 

1 

1 

6 

0 

9 

3 

10 
12 

3 
2 
6 
0 

4 
1 


*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 
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Appendix.— Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics ,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945— Continued. 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES-Continued 


State  and  city 


Illinois — Continued 
Mount  Olive _ 


Mount  Prospect- 


Mt.  Pulaski.- . 


Mount  Sterling.. 
Mundelein. . 


Murphysboro.. 


Naperville _ 

New  Athens. _ 

Niles. _ 


Nokomis.. 


Normal . . 

North  Aurora _ 


Northbrook- 


North  Chicago- 


North  Riverside . . 

Oak  Lawn . . 

*Oak  Park . . . 

Odin . . 


Palatine . . 

Paris . . 

Park  Ridge . 

‘Peoria . . 

Peoria  Heights . 

Petersburg.... . 

Plainfield . . 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 
1943 

I  1944 
1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 
1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 


All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

umber 

of 

tidings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

41 

$6,410 

0 

0 

78 

16,570 

0 

0 

52 

27,250 

0 

0 

42 

113,751 

20 

$108,000 

15 

5,176 

0 

0 

65 

384,505 

35 

296,900 

1 

300 

0 

0 

5 

34,000 

0 

0 

1 

1,000 

0 

0 

2 

8,000 

0 

0 

75 

290,825 

64 

288,900 

4 

1,800 

0 

0 

27 

21,575 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

9,800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

67 

14,617 

1 

1,400 

61 

64,440 

3 

15,000 

106 

304,914 

18 

112,025 

2 

1,300 

0 

0 

4 

5,300 

0 

0 

'  8 

18,750 

5 

16,500 

41 

22,946 

0 

0 

19 

15,590 

1 

6,000 

63 

305,265 

41 

240,400 

2 

1,100 

0 

0 

3 

10,500 

2 

4,000 

2 

3,000 

1 

2,500 

14 

11,105 

0 

0 

18 

8,545 

1 

300 

37 

110,035 

9 

83,150 

1 

200 

0 

0 

5 

5,550 

0 

0 

9 

10,400 

4 

3,500 

21 

4,766 

0 

0 

35 

19,852 

0 

0 

35 

117,389 

6 

62,000 

133 

537,696 

0 

0 

120 

199,014 

4 

16,500 

140 

820,334 

3 

17,000 

39 

240,300 

34 

238,500 

38 

11,129 

0 

0 

18 

8,795 

1 

2,500 

73 

203,725 

21 

98,600 

208 

152,035 

14 

67,200 

254 

182,195 

0 

0 

299 

570,503 

5 

73,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1,400 

0 

0 

6 

5,300 

0 

0 

13 

7,525 

0 

0 

20 

39,985 

5 

25,000 

9 

170,095 

2 

7,000 

123 

243,906 

120 

193,187 

5 

91,101 

0 

0 

3 

1,250 

0 

0 

26 

114,550 

21 

113,400 

67 

343,225 

50 

325,000 

32 

43,145 

3 

1,600 

207 

243,704 

8 

29,800 

322 

758,293 

126 

695,200 

304 

833,049 

143 

762,200 

374 

1,345,540 

104 

1,042,750 

,728 

497,130 

i 

5,000 

,231 

992,426 

i 

2,400 

964 

2,317.819 

51 

302,400 

34 

26,191 

0 

0 

98 

313,330 

62 

295,100 

62 

126,623 

6 

39,900 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

575 

0 

0 

1 

150 

0 

0 

8 

16,850 

1 

10,000 

New  nonresidential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


0 

0 

0 

12 

9 

19 

0 

2 

0 

2 

11 

3 

14 
0 
1 
0 

35 

17 

38 
2 

4 
3 

39 
11 

15 

2 

0 

0 

5 
9 

18 
1 
1 

3 

14 
8 

11 

15 

14 
19 

4 

29 
9 

27 

23 

30 
36 

0 

0 

1 

7 

12 

4 
1 

5 
1 
2 

11 

15 
101 

11 

44 

41 

64 

40 

80 

16 
12 
21 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

5 


Valuation 


Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 


Number 

of 

buildings 


0 

0 

$4,086 

3,711 

73,785 

0 

31,000 


8,000 

1,925 

600 

4,675 

0 

5,000 


4,946 

25,675 

105,789 

1.300 

5.300 
2,250 

16,796 

2.300 
57,865 

1,100 

0 

0 

3,700 

4,100 

13,050 

200 

200 

6.500 

2,505 

7,850 

42.100 
498,325 
140,400 
739,319 

1.500 

8,059 

2,220 

94,885 

4,260 

6,215 

122,130 

0 

0 

500 

2,225 

12,835 

156,170 

43,548 

91.101 
500 
400 

9,775 

29,640 

165,511 

9,399 

21,750 

134,390 

21,223 

253,055 

1,293,651 

5,185 

4,340 

33,785 

0 

0 

0 

25 

150 

6,250 


41 

78 

52 

10 

6 

11 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

13 

0 

2 

0 

31 

41 

50 

0 

0 

0 

2 

7 


0 

1 

1 

9 

8 

10 

0 

4 
2 

7 
27 
18 

118 

102 

118 

1 

9 

8 
25 

171 

224 

258 

0 

6 

5 

6 
3 
3 
2 
0 
2 
3 
6 

14 

98 

185 

117 

229 

1,663 

1,190 

833 

18 

24 

35 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 


Valuation 


$6,410 

16,570 

27,250 

1,665 

1,465 

13,820 

300 

3,000 

1,000 

0 

0 

1,200 

16,900 

0 

4,800 

0 

8,271 

23,765 

87,100 

0 

0 

0 

6,150 

7.290 

7,000 

0 

6,500 

500 

7,405 

4,145 

13,835 

0 

5,350 

400 

2,261 

12,002 

13,289 

39,371 

42,114 

64,015 

300 

3,070 

4,075 

10,240 

80,575 

175,980 

374,873 

0 

1,400 

4,800 

5,300 

2,150 

6,925 

7,171 

0 

750 

750 

8,450 

11,905 

48,393 

53,694 

49,099 

168,400 

470,907 

736,971 

721,768 

21,006 

13,890 

52,938 

0 

0 

0 

550 

0 

600 


Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

64 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

19 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

41 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

16 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

6 
0 

4 
3 

34 

0 

1 

21 

14 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 
3 

120 

0 

0 

21 

50 

3 

8 

126 

143 

104 

1 

1 

51 

0 

62 

6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 


gg  CONSTRUCTION  IN  WAR  YEARS  1942-45 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES— Continued  _ 


State  and  city 


Illinois — Continued 
Posen . 


Year 


All  building 

construction 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Princeton..... 
‘Quincy . 


Richton  Park- 
Riverdale . 


River  Forest- 


River  Grove.. 


Riverside.. 


Rockdale.. 


•Rockford. . 


•Rock  Island — 


Roodhouse.. 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Roselle. . 


Rosiclare.. 


Roundlake . 

Roundlake  Beach.. 


St.  Charles — 

Salem . 


Schiller  Park... 

Silvia.-- . 

Skokie . . 


South  Beloit- 


South  Chicago  Heights- 
South  Elgin.. . 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 
>1945 
>1945 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 
1945 
1945 


South  Holland - 


South  Pekin.. 


Sparta _ 


•Springfield— 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Valuation 


New  residential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


8 

2 

8 

16 

26 

64 

46 

91 

5 

52 

118 

86 

30 

31 
41 

60 

80 

104 

38 

41 

60 

38 

30 

9 

531 

709 

765 

2,091 

2,061 

2,133 

4 

10 
26 

8 

3 

8 

0 

1 

0 

15 

40 


37 

33 

41 

25 

84 

3 

12 

13 

0 

0 

78 

78 

43 

167 

12 

9 

8 

22 

24 

50 

43 

39 

6 

3 

1 

3 

2 

9 

311 

387 

539 


$3,000 
4,000 
15,400 
36,230 
105,200 
47,346 
167,150 
173,938 

21,500 

201,263 

645,838 

1,101,357 

42,618 

25,596 

368,490 

9,430 

116,819 

111,523 

40,860 

71,464 

234,627 

10,370 

5.380 

1,200 

732,393 

1,108,710 

2,325,336 

849,522 

848,067 

2,258,149 

3,000 

5,200 

22,700 

1,500 

4,050 

16.400 
0 

8,000 

0 

21,755 

25,740 

64,507 

131,300 

25,090 

27.400 
141,012 


523 

9,972 

25,000 

0 

0 

74,355 

234,154 

99,758 

1,152,115 

4,114 

6,473 

4,495 

12,635 

13,660 

20,937 

28,160 

32,290 

1,700 

2,000 

500 

2,068 

6,000 

51,550 

188,702 

425,061 

816,261 


Valuation 


0 

2 

6 

0 

4 

1 

2 

8 

2 

34 

90 

56 

0 

0 

11 

0 

15 

IS 

2 

5 

17 

0 

0 

0 

49 

81 

126 

65 

20 

72 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

40 

13 

125 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

16 

10 

39 


New  nonresidential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


0 

$4,000 

14,600 

0 

19.500 

2,000 

400 

26,100 

10.500 
170,000 
449,400 
318,550 

0 

0 

330,000 

0 

90,000 

74.500 
28,000 
48,000 

213,200 

0 

0 

0 

214,000 

320.500 
556,000 
286,298 

96,000 

420,449 

0 

0 

0 


0 

3.500 
4,800 

0 

0 

0 

9,000 

0 

0 

20,000 

0 

0 

78.500 

0 

0 

17,400 

0 

0 

7,500 

220,000 

78,000 

1,055,400 

500 

1,800 


8.500 

5,000 

0 

4.500 


O 

0 

0 

9,000 

52,165 

21,175 

147,150 


Valuation 


Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 


Number 

of 

buildings 


7 
0 
1 

10  ] 
16 
32 
28 
43 

0 

14 

13 

22 

8 
6 
5 

18 

13 
16 

14 
5 
5 
0 
0 
0 

65 

84 

119 

217 

166 

178 

0 

1 

0 


8 

2 

7 

0 

1 

0 

6 

12 

9 

14 

7 
12 

25 

3 

6 

8 
0 
0 

3 
27 
13 

26 

4 
0 
6 

17 

5 

27 

19 

19 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

43 

53 

64 


$2,700 

0 

500 

32,815 

77,400 

14,910 

163,600 

85,143 

0 

30,590 

182,573 

775,067 

37,375 

2,160 

2,950 

2,795 
8, lit) 
17,970 
1,829 

I, 170 
925 

0 

0 

0 

175,405 

268,779 

890,356 

61,353 

294,705 

360,064 

0 

500 

0 

1,500 

550 

II, 600 

0 

8,000 

0 

11,305 

4,855 


1,800 

79,500 

3.400 
22,100 
24,390 

523 

3,312 

2.400 
0 
0 

42,800 

5,463 

2,408 

69,440 

585 

0 

2,295 

10,335 

2,445 

9,515 

19,905 

12.770 

300 

200 

0 

700 

0 

10,700 

10,635 

162,685 

193,970 


Valuation 


Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


1 

0 

1 

6 

6 

31  I 

16 

40 

3 

4 
15 

8 

22 

25 

25 

42 

52 

73 

22 

31 

38 

38 

30 

9 

417 

544 

520 

1,809 

1,875 

1,883 

4 

9 

26 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

28 

28 

15 
34 
13 
37 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0 

73 

11 

17 

16 

6 

8 

2 

5 
16 

22 

24 

19 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

6 

252 

324 

436 


$300 

0 

300 

3,415 

8,300 

30.436 
3,150 

62,695 

11,000 

673 

13,865 

7,740 

5.243 

23.436 
35,540 

6,635 

18,709 

19,053 

11,031 

22,294 

20,502 

10,370 

5,380 

1,200 

342,988 

519,431 

878,980 

501,871 

457,362 

1,477,636 

3,000 

4,700 

22,700 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,450 

20,885 

62,707 

31,800 

21,690 

5,300 

38,122 

0 

6,660 

5.200 
0 
0 

24,055 

8,691 

19,350 

27,275 

3,029 

4,673 

2.200 
2,300 
2,715 

6,422 

8,255 

15,020 

1,400 

1,800 

500 

1,368 

6,000 

31,850 

125,902 

241,201 

475,141 


0 

2 

6 

0 

4 

1 

2 


3 

34 

90 

56 

0 

0 

46 

0 

15 

15 

8 

10 

21 

0 

0 

0 

61 

83 

131 

65 

20 

72 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

6C 

13 

12: 


*  In  sample  of  257  cities. 


See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 
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APPENDIX. — Building,  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


Illinois — Continued 

Steger . 

Sterling. _ 


Year 


1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Stickney. _ 

Stockton. . . 

Streator _ 


1943 

1944 

1945 
1943 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Summit _ 


Swansea . . . 

Sycamore.. . 


Taylorviile... 

Thornton _ 

Tilton . . 

Tinley  Park.. 

Urbana _ 

Villa  Grove.. 


Villa  Park. . . 

Warren. . . 

Washington  Park.  .. 

Watseka.. . . 

Waukegan . 

Westchester.. . 

West  Chicago _ 

West  Dundee . . 

Western  Springs . 


Westmont.. 

Wheaton 


Wheeling . 

Willow  Springs _ 


1943 

1944 

1945 
‘1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

of 

buildings 

\aluation 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

units 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

269 

$123,175 

15 

$75,000 

68 

$30,370 

186 

$17,805 

15 

202 

207.860 

13 

73,500 

24 

89,315 

165 

45,045 

13 

256 

263,730 

18 

93,500 

52 

47,625 

186 

122,605 

28 

10 

2,975 

0 

0 

4 

1,900 

6 

1,075 

0 

55 

234,700 

43 

223,600 

5 

8,500 

7 

2,600 

43 

58 

225,182 

30 

198,900 

15 

21,550 

13 

4,732 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

53 

28,654 

2 

3,000 

11 

4,324 

40 

21,330 

2 

39 

39,214 

1 

1,800 

14 

20,100 

24 

17,314 

1 

24 

53,515 

5 

15,500 

5 

9,800 

14 

28,215 

7 

30 

59,560 

10 

50,000 

8 

970 

12 

8,590 

10 

25 

23,803 

1 

4,000 

10 

8,698 

14 

11,105 

1 

40 

527,193 

3 

18,500 

25 

504,101 

12 

4,592 

5 

1 

1.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1,000 

0 

22 

90,308 

13 

54,650 

2 

8,000 

7 

27,658 

13 

15 

52,365 

2 

1,000 

5 

41,665 

8 

9,700 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6,400 

1 

3,000 

3 

3,400 

0 

0 

1 

1 

200 

0 

0 

1 

200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1,600 

0 

0 

4 

700 

5 

900 

0 

6 

11,500 

2 

7,500 

3 

500 

1 

3,500 

2 

19 

54,050 

6 

36,500 

9 

14,750 

4 

2,800 

6 

26 

37,865 

0 

0 

4 

700 

22 

37,165 

0 

31 

41,055 

0 

0 

4 

4,000 

27 

37,055 

0 

84 

309,870 

18 

85,140 

13 

150,100 

53 

74,630 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

17,350 

1 

4,500 

36 

6,655 

13 

6,195 

1 

41 

20,380 

2 

6,600 

15 

2,530 

24 

11,250 

2 

78 

150,115 

16 

90,710 

26 

16,235 

36 

43,170 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

36,000 

3 

19,000 

0 

0 

2 

17,000 

3 

9 

27,000 

9 

27,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

3 

4,500 

3 

4,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

28 

38,425 

10 

20,500 

12 

12,975 

6 

4,950 

10 

3 

4,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4,000 

0 

10 

14,500 

1 

700 

5 

1,450 

4 

12,350 

1 

17 

35,650 

3 

3,700 

5 

10,400 

9 

21,550 

3 

514 

571,413 

38 

186,500 

56 

165,503 

420 

219,410 

44 

465 

582,803 

54 

237,000 

24 

77,048 

387 

268,755 

54 

504 

747,840 

65 

293,500 

48 

154,410 

391 

299,930 

73 

68 

228,000 

43 

215,000 

20 

4,000 

5 

9,000 

43 

102 

356,200 

70 

350,000 

28 

5,600 

4 

600 

70 

184 

786,550 

111 

741,800 

37 

11,800 

36 

32,950 

111 

3 

4,750 

1 

4,000 

1 

250 

1 

500 

1 

17 

21,950 

3 

12,000 

11 

4,750 

3 

5,200 

3 

36 

88,446 

6 

28,000 

17 

52,325 

13 

8,121 

6 

36 

6,774 

0 

0 

2 

800 

34 

5,974 

0 

31 

10,523 

0 

0 

3 

1,150 

28 

9,373 

0 

40 

20,375 

2 

7,500 

9 

7.025 

29 

5,850 

2 

38 

11,258 

0 

0 

IS 

2,605 

23 

8,653 

0 

42 

163,920 

19 

148,000 

6 

1.250 

17 

14,670 

24 

88 

344,170 

31 

274,600 

26 

43,220 

31 

26,350 

31 

31 

11,100 

0 

0 

9 

4,100 

22 

7,000 

0 

42 

87,300 

6 

30,000 

16 

30,800 

20 

26,500 

6 

42 

21,600 

3 

9,000 

20 

4,020 

19 

8,580 

3 

61 

55,325 

3 

14,500 

18 

20,742 

40 

20,083 

3 

58 

320,626 

12 

260,300 

19 

12,241 

27 

48,085 

11 

3 

1,075 

0 

0 

2 

850 

1 

225 

0 

2 

4,800 

0 

0 

2 

4,800 

0 

0 

0 

7 

9,750 

1 

5,000 

4 

2,250 

2 

2.500 

1 

1 

600 

0 

0 

i 

600 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 11  months  only. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics ,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 

Year 

All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

diana — Continued 

'Gary . . . 

1943 

677 

$1,632,237 

81 

$282,832 

152 

$1,081,604 

444 

$267,801 

84 

1944 

952 

2,221,081 

335 

1,328,636 

159 

426,872 

458 

465,573 

337 

1945 

924 

3,061,827 

302 

1,340,720 

201 

1,024,241 

421 

696,866 

303 

Goshen. . . . 

1943 

77 

83,635 

5 

4,199 

26 

8,175 

46 

71,261 

5 

1944 

108 

163,273 

1 

1,800 

40 

100,588 

67 

60,885 

1 

1945 

157 

446,528 

29 

122,260 

40 

151,405 

88 

172,863 

29 

Greenfield . . . . . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

5 

38,000 

2 

3,000 

3 

35,000 

0 

0 

2 

Greensburg . , 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Greenwood. . . 

1943 

2 

700 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

700 

0 

1944 

9 

2,470 

0 

0 

7 

2,120 

2 

350 

0 

1945 

48 

38,143 

5 

22,100 

5 

1,775 

38 

14,268 

s 

Griffith. . . . 

1943 

26 

15,000 

2 

9,000 

21 

4,750 

3 

1,250 

2 

1944 

23 

35,850 

0 

0 

18 

31,650 

5 

4,200 

0 

1945 

52 

154,650 

5 

23,500 

27 

120,650 

20 

10,500 

5 

♦Hammond 

1943 

1,303 

2,394,800 

135 

763,000 

284 

1,125,500 

884 

506,300 

164 

1944 

1,291 

1,963,800 

166 

873,000 

206 

485,600 

919 

605,200 

166 

1945 

1,383 

6,062,935 

225 

1,305,000 

387 

4,219,935 

771 

538,000 

227 

Highland . 

1943 

57 

21,820 

1 

6,000 

41 

9,525 

15 

6,295 

1 

1944 

49 

59,420 

9 

41,500 

21 

12,425 

19 

5,495 

9 

1945 

81 

178,273 

16 

91,900 

40 

58,673 

25 

27,700 

16 

Hobart . 

1943 

52 

89,267 

12 

8,290 

14 

72,057 

26 

8,920 

12 

1944 

120 

326,455 

41 

261,000 

45 

42,565 

34 

22,890 

41 

1945 

186 

403,115 

52 

291,000 

57 

65,525 

77 

46,590 

52 

Huntington . 

1943 

24 

8,730 

0 

0 

12 

5,025 

12 

3,705 

0 

1944 

34 

133,325 

21 

87,225 

4 

25,250 

9 

20,850 

21 

1945 

89 

232,065 

36 

142,200 

36 

63,425 

17 

26,440 

36 

♦Indianapolis  . 

1943 

2,241 

2,997,251 

211 

818,101 

392 

1,378,946 

1,638 

800,204 

308 

1944 

1,868 

6,048,693 

431 

1,473,380 

16 

3,392,111 

1,421 

1,183,202 

494 

1945 

2,389 

6,873,891 

477 

2,449,080 

42 

1,218,117 

1,870 

3,206,694 

523 

Jasper.....  . 

1943 

19 

4,780 

0 

0 

6 

675 

13 

4,105 

0 

1944 

22 

14,430 

0 

0 

7 

8,600 

15 

5,830 

0 

1945 

20 

35,869 

1 

12,000 

9 

14,200 

10 

9,669 

1 

Jeffersonville . 

1943 

40 

166,950 

8 

8,200 

20 

117,467 

12 

4R283 

8 

1944 

20 

79,647 

9 

24,450 

2 

51,982 

9 

3,215 

10 

1945 

57 

592,956 

40 

128,700 

15 

440,859 

2 

23,397 

39 

•Kokomo 

1943 

202 

202,175 

8 

16,385 

30 

64,030 

164 

121,760 

12 

1944 

196 

380,374 

45 

153,085 

43 

178,036 

108 

49,253 

58 

1945 

267 

646,736 

31 

41,025 

94 

202,775 

142 

402,936 

32 

Lafayette . 

1943 

45 

174,000 

27 

144,900 

0 

0 

18 

29,100 

48 

1944 

52 

191,990 

23 

89,200 

3 

33,000 

26 

69,790 

23 

1945 

157 

484,145 

75 

353,700 

13 

46,050 

69 

84,395 

75 

Lakeland . . . 

1943 

62 

13,699 

6 

3,050 

38 

8,679 

18 

1,970 

6 

1944 

42 

10,780 

6 

2,550 

23 

6,015 

13 

2,215 

6 

1945 

40 

18,050 

6 

5,500 

14 

3,100 

20 

9,450 

6 

La  Porte.  _ . 

1943 

172 

74,865 

6 

4,500 

54 

18,045 

112 

52,320 

6 

1944 

136 

105,063 

5 

2,850 

21 

47,190 

110 

55,023 

5 

1945 

172 

205,315 

5 

8,300 

51 

137,450 

116 

59,565 

5 

Linton . . . 

1943 

33 

15,200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

15,200 

0 

1944 

54 

20,000 

0 

0 

5 

1,300 

49 

18,700 

0 

Logans  port . . . 

1943 

44 

17,335 

0 

0 

3 

540 

41 

16,795 

0 

1944 

37 

89,780 

0 

0 

5 

82,100 

32 

7,680 

0 

1945 

79 

133, 68S 

13 

80,700 

16 

17,275 

50 

35,710 

13 

Marion. . . . 

1943 

116 

259,009 

13 

3,035 

27 

50,304 

76 

205,670 

13 

1944 

136 

145,478 

31 

83,390 

23 

40,849 

82 

21,239 

31 

1945 

193 

165,912 

23 

43,165 

45 

62,112 

125 

60,635 

23 

Michigan  City  _  . 

1943 

288 

99,752 

15 

48,000 

129 

20,831 

144 

30,921 

17 

1944 

268 

106,375 

1 

850 

64 

45,420 

203 

60,105 

1 

1945 

354 

622,344 

32 

149,600 

82 

344,099 

240 

128,645 

31 

Mishawaka . 

1943 

535 

143,298 

13 

6,600 

71 

28,191 

451 

108,507 

13 

1944 

419 

201,722 

22 

41,735 

74 

53,088 

323 

106,899 

22 

1945 

418 

365,788 

48 

115,315 

96 

130,421 

274 

120,052 

48 

Montpelier . . . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

1 

8,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8,000 

0 

•Muncie _  _ _ _ 

1943 

410 

70,797 

0 

0 

66 

9,631 

344 

61,166 

0 

1944 

416 

458,124 

25 

69.900 

64 

234,114 

327 

154,110 

25 

1945 

649 

611,585 

77 

211,100 

132 

237,290 

440 

163,195 

77 

Munster . 

1943 

61 

200,058 

20 

190.000 

28 

5,788 

13 

4,270 

40 

1944 

59 

93,581 

11 

6J.000 

24 

14,306 

24 

16,275 

11 

1945 

92 

249,253 

35 

206,500 

26 

24,762 

31 

17,991 

35 

*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
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EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


Indiana — Continued 

Nappanee . . . — . — . 

New  Albany . . . 

New  Castle - - 

New  Haven. . . 

Noblesville . . . 

North  Manchester . . 

North  Vernon . . 

Peru . - . . 

'Richmond - - 

Rocky  Ripple - 

Seymour — - - 

ShelbyviUe - 

•South  Bend . - - - 

Speedway . . 

Tell  City - - 

•Terre  Haute - - 

Thorntown _ 

Valparaiso - - 

Vevay._ - - 

Washington. . — . . 

Westfield _ 

West  Lafayette.. . — 

Whiting . . 

Woodruff  Place _ 


Year 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


All  building 
construction 


Number 

of 

buildings 


11 

13 

33 

34 
59 
97 
45 
27 
79 


Valuation 


$4,075 

3,790 

106,030 

22,202 

52,335 

142,298 

124,025 

20,348 

159,290 


New  residential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


0 

0 

4 

7 

12 

34 

28 

8 
31 


Valuation 


0 

0 

$9,700 

2,950 

7,700 

64,300 

115,400 

5,075 

85,850 


New  nonresidential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Valuation 


$3,025 

1,800 

78,730 

5,250 

40,840 

51,155 

6,175 

6.328 

29,340 


Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 


Number 

of 

buildings 


4 

9 

17 

17 

23 

32 

8 

12 

19 


Valuation 


$1,050 

1,990 

17,600 

14,002 

3,795 

26.843 

2,450 

8,945 

44,100 


Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


0 

0 

4 

7 

12 

34 

32 

3 

31 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


4 

117,032 

6 

22,000 

18 

74,100 

11 

2,980 

20 

11,668 

27 

39,465 

12 

34,900 

6 

38,400 

11 

77,200 

1 

5 
8 
0 
2 

6 
1 
0 
4 


2,500 

21,000 

45,200 

0 

3,000 

17,000 

2,800 

0 

26,000 


3  114,532 

0  0 

5  11,900 

3  1,080 

4  1,050 

9  11,425 

6  26,300 

2  32,600 

6  51,000 


0 

1 

5 

8 

14 

12 

5 

4 

I 


0 

1.000 

17,000 

1,900 

7,618 

11.040 

5,800 

5,800 

200 


1 

5 

8 

0 

2 

6 

4 

0 

4 


1943 

17 

10,700 

5 

6,500 

1944 

8 

7,600 

3 

3,700 

1945 

36 

72,500 

9 

25,500 

1943 

99 

30,833 

0 

0 

1944 

109 

57,710 

1 

16,000 

1945 

98 

69,234 

5 

14,000 

1943 

249 

222,405 

61 

159,800 

1944 

311 

135,742 

5 

6,000 

1945 

376 

368,922 

24 

58,550 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

8 

14,550 

5 

13,000 

1945 

6 

6,129 

1 

3,800 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

148 

11,471 

32 

4,238 

1944 

113 

62,636 

10 

3,099 

1945 

113 

112,756 

0 

0 

1943 

1.784 

2,694,465 

77 

362,250 

1944 

1,975 

3,039,527 

483 

1,789,409 

1945 

2,282 

6,437,110 

390 

2,041,795 

1943 

10 

59,097 

8 

58,900 

1944 

12 

31,285 

3 

12,600 

1945 

6 

86,700 

3 

20,000 

1943 

59 

536,245 

0 

0 

1944 

70 

209,730 

16 

54,650 

1945 

121 

165,469 

24 

61,800 

1943 

336 

373,468 

2 

4,500 

1944 

297 

490,595 

0 

0 

1945 

343 

596,108 

0 

0 

1943 

2 

500 

0 

0 

1944 

3 

1,600 

0 

0 

1945 

5 

4,600 

0 

0 

1943 

6 

1,100 

0 

0 

1944 

22 

8,170 

5 

1,425 

1945 

25 

16,120 

0 

0 

1943 

104 

114,267 

5 

3,600 

1944 

148 

96,155 

2 

9,000 

1945 

135 

323,414 

25 

114,400 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

56 

6,812 

0 

0 

1944 

90 

14,889 

1 

700 

1944 

57 

12,200 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

3 

5,850 

0 

0 

1944 

2 

1,300 

0 

0 

'1945 

25 

131,761 

13 

107,011 

1943 

49 

14,563 

0 

0 

1944 

65 

39,092 

0 

0 

1945 

79 

138,700 

2 

9,500 

1943 

2 

200 

0 

0 

1944 

1 

3,000 

0 

C 

1945 

8 

17,200 

0 

0 

10 

3,500 

5 

3,900 

20 

31,400 

4 

4.075 

6 

2,100 

4 

1,500 

13 

8,285 

5 

23,930 

49 

123,885 

0 

0 

1 

400 

2 

739 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

12,000 

8 

64,000 

34 

1,918,545 

14 

462,328 

49 

2,713,750 

1 

10 

4 

17,075 

1 

60,000 

41 

529,510 

37 

146,470 

44 

74,500 

50 

294,771 

43 

185,618 

79 

387,755 

1 

250 

1 

1,200 

2 

3,300 

1 

50 

11 

3,995 

8 

3,920 

24 

87,787 

42 

55,804 

25 

180,800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

1,680 

20 

5,620 

5 

1,000 

0 

0 

2 

5,650 

1 

1,000 

3 

5,800 

1 

300 

5 

5,692 

4 

8,400 

2 

200 

0 

0 

1 

200 

2 

700 

0 

0 

7 

15,600 

95 

26,758 

102 

39,610 

89 

53,734 

175 

54,320 

301 

105,812 

303 

186,487 

0 

0 

2 

1,150 

3 

1,590 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

116 

7,233 

102 

47,537 

105 

48,756 

1,673 

413,670 

1.478 

787.790 

1,843 

1,681,565 

1 

187 

5 

1,610 

2 

6,700 

18 

6,735 

17 

8,610 

53 

29,169 

284 

74,197 

254 

304.977 

264 

208.353 

1 

250 

2 

400 

3 

1,300 

5 

1,050 

6 

2,750 

17 

12,200 

75 

22,880 

104 

31,351 

85 

28,214 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

45 

5,132 

69 

8,569 

52 

11,200 

0 

0 

1 

200 

1 

300 

9 

18,950 

48- 

14,263 

60 

33,400 

73 

120,800 

0 

0 

1 

3,000 

7 

17,000 

5 

3 

9 

0 

0 

5 

61 

5 

24 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

101 

483 

398 

13 

3 

3 

0 

16 

23 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

5 

2 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 


*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  —  to  — . 


1  11  months  only. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 


EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES-Continued 


State  and  city 

Year 

All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

ichigan: 

1943 

528 

$1,807,505 

440 

$1,712,100 

5 

$31  200 

83 

$64  705 

1944 

125 

169,032 

6 

17.400 

26 

88,200 

93 

63^432 

3 

1945 

211 

308,125 

0 

0 

76 

230,500 

135 

77,625 

o 

1943 

18 

4  875 

1 

1  000 

9 

i 

1944 

41 

17,125 

4 

4^000 

11 

2|925 

26 

10,200 

4 

1945 

38 

51,860 

12 

20,650 

13 

20,485 

13 

10,725 

12 

Allen  Park. . 

1943 

232 

1,065,586 

201 

1,019,900 

13 

2,920 

18 

42,766 

201 

1944 

50 

172,450 

15 

75,000 

23 

83,100 

12 

14,350 

15 

1945 

218 

905,637 

93 

649,775 

102 

238,287 

23 

17,575 

93 

Alpena 

1943 

32 

7,600 

2 

1,000 

4 

2,050 

26 

4,550 

2 

1944 

45 

43,050 

1 

6,000 

18 

26,625 

26 

10,425 

1 

1945 

95 

117,245 

17 

55,250 

27 

15,050 

51 

46,945 

17 

Ann  Arbor . 

1943 

633 

606,200 

32 

165,896 

31 

60,599 

570 

379,705 

32 

1944 

587 

714,352 

6 

30,000 

31 

141,156 

550 

543,196 

6 

1945 

752 

1,839,108 

25 

1,238,400 

44 

103,590 

683 

497,118 

37 

Augusta _ _ _ _ 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

1 

1,500 

0 

0 

1 

1,500 

0 

0 

0 

•Battle  Creek . 

1943 

451 

1,471,135 

137 

357,172 

91 

820,380 

223 

293,583 

137 

1944 

33 

80,740 

0 

0 

4 

32,290 

29 

48,450 

0 

1945 

378 

595,490 

36 

151,300 

134 

230,800 

208 

213,390 

36 

•Bay  City _ _ 

1943 

1,435 

2,161,824 

508 

1,160,400 

145 

785,146 

782 

216,278 

508 

1944 

807 

365,180 

13 

34,050 

68 

39,452 

726 

291,678 

13 

1945 

1,100 

1,111,314 

60 

230,570 

139 

449,640 

901 

431,104 

60 

Bolding.... . 

1943 

5 

1,850 

1 

500 

1 

350 

3 

1,000 

1 

1944 

15 

5,550 

2 

800 

5 

1,300 

8 

3,450 

2 

2 1945 

12 

16,850 

1 

1,000 

9 

15,200 

2 

650 

i 

Belleville . 

1943 

13 

6,290 

0 

0 

4 

3,100 

9 

3,190 

0 

1944 

19 

11,500 

0 

0 

10 

7,150 

9 

4,350 

0 

1945 

10 

17,675 

3 

6,575 

3 

10,000 

4 

1,100 

3 

Benton  Harbor . 

1943 

681 

907,132 

214 

722,296 

54 

43,945 

413 

140,891 

214 

1944 

480 

312,421 

10 

38,750 

37 

125,870 

433 

147,801 

10 

1945 

622 

629,319 

51 

238,550 

59 

231,242 

512 

159,527 

51 

Berkley . . . 

1943 

238 

717,421 

156 

678,200 

34 

8,324 

48 

30,897 

156 

1944 

125 

240,842 

30 

133,500 

34 

79,422 

61 

27,920 

30 

1945 

269 

778,248 

71 

427,000 

128 

320,594 

70 

30,654 

71 

Birmingham . 

1943 

164 

391,828 

65 

339,900 

12 

3,865 

87 

48,063 

65 

1944 

114 

181,074 

24 

132,000 

11 

9,844 

79 

39.230 

24 

1945 

172 

596,625 

53 

428,055 

36 

95,340 

83 

73,230 

53 

Bloomfield  Hills . . . 

1943 

6 

5,650 

0 

0 

5 

5,150 

1 

500 

0 

1944 

5 

18,700 

0 

0 

i 

1,200 

4 

17,500 

0 

1945 

10 

124,500 

2 

55,000 

3 

10,500 

5 

59,000 

2 

Bridgman . 

1943 

7 

21,400 

0 

0 

2 

19,300 

5 

2,100 

0 

1944 

5 

8,600 

3 

7,900 

1 

200 

1 

500 

3 

1945 

13 

32,050 

4 

15,500 

6 

13,050 

3 

3,500 

4 

Carleton  . . . 

1943 

12 

3,350 

4 

1,850 

6 

1,300 

2 

200 

4 

Cass  City... . 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Clare .  . 

1943 

4 

1,385 

0 

0 

2 

1,200 

2 

185 

0 

1944 

32 

23,510 

1 

3,000 

18 

14,350 

13 

6,160 

1 

1945 

35 

74,200 

12 

33,700 

13 

33,750 

10 

6,750 

12 

Clawson . 

1943 

114 

59,455 

2 

8,900 

19 

12,600 

93 

37,955 

2 

1944 

102 

32,004 

0 

0 

19 

8,800 

83 

23,204 

0 

1945 

111 

171,405 

11 

55,900 

26 

91,275 

74 

24,230 

11 

Dearborn . 

1943 

1,505 

12,905,329 

1,114 

4,817,300 

104 

7,889,960 

287 

198,069 

1,146 

1944 

625 

2,191.528 

74 

498,500 

182 

1,455,422 

369 

237,606 

119 

1945 

1,045 

6,771,004 

161 

1,122,900 

489 

5,302,613 

395 

345,491 

162 

•Detroit . 

1943 

15,534 

46,977,764 

8,672 

36,462,055 

775 

3,689,881 

6,087 

6,825.828 

9,166 

1944 

10,428 

34,160,608 

3,400 

16,591,648 

877 

9,368,523 

6.151 

8,200,437 

3,709 

1945 

14,760 

67,974,844 

3,799 

27,657,120 

3,833 

27,565,886 

7,128 

12,551,838 

4,027 

East  Detroit . . . 

1943 

537 

1,978,785 

399 

1,936,550 

69 

14,935 

69 

27,300 

399 

1944 

420 

1,455,745 

238 

1,184,000 

99 

220,635 

83 

51.110 

238 

1945 

479 

1,405,295 

130 

814.400 

248 

491,785 

101 

99,110 

130 

East  Grand  Rapids . 

1943 

31 

4,439 

0 

0 

2 

400 

29 

4,039 

0 

1944 

47 

45,875 

8 

39,500 

1 

200 

38 

6,175 

8 

1945 

88 

167,885 

22 

137,000 

0 

0 

66 

30,885 

22 

East  Jordan . 

1943 

4 

3,300 

0 

0 

2 

1,000 

2 

2,300 

0 

1944 

14 

10,300 

0 

0 

1 

400 

13 

9,900 

0 

1945 

7 

7,300 

6 

6,900 

1 

400 

0 

0 

4 

East  Lansing... . 

1943 

8 

2,740 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2,740 

0 

1944 

14 

5,043 

0 

0 

1 

200 

13 

4,843 

0 

1945 

42 

205,250 

15 

125,000 

5 

54,200 

22 

26,050 

18 

Ecorse . 

1943 

658 

1,540,026 

553 

1,497,180 

32 

7,830 

73 

35,016 

553 

1944 

374 

1,277,506 

243 

944,890 

41 

199,812 

90 

132,804 

243 

1945 

359 

775,202 

93 

418,700 

169 

289.700 

97  1 

66,802 

93 

*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 

2  10  months  only. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945  Continued. 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


Year 


Michigan — Continued 
Escanaba . 


Essexville . 

Farwell._ . 

Fennville.. 


Ferndale . 

•Flint . 

Frankfort. 


Fremont . 

Garden  City . 

Gladstone . — 


Grand  Blanc.. 


Grand  Haven.. 


•Grand  Rapids.. 


All  building 
construction 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Grandville . 

Grayling-. . 

Grosse  Pointe. . 


Gross  Pointe  Farms.. 
Gross  Pointe  Park.... 


Grosse  Pointe  Shores.. 


Grosse  Pointe  Woods . 

•Hamtramck. . 


Hancock... 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
'1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
‘1945 


Harbor  Beach- 


Hart.. 


•Highland  Park- 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945  I 


Valuation 


31 
23 
97 

2 

6 

32 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 

501 

409 

547 

4,235 

4,203 

4,491 

0 

3 

4 

32 

62 

62 

520 

145 

179 

40 

15 

37 

2 

5 

9 
48 
58 

109 

1,721 

2,088 

3,009 

14 

7 

13 

8 

3 
7 

10 
11 
27 

15 
11 

7 

4 

20 

2 

5 

8 

51 

46 

338 

353 

480 

0 

0 

0 

9 

9 

22 

0 

3 

145 

132 

223 


New  residential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Valuation 


$7,570 

6,240 

95,456 

460 

6.500 
61,800 

0 

0 

1.500 
0 
0 

25,000 

1,141,409 

538,774 

1,356,564 

3,672,233 

3,329,827 

6,422,382 

0 

6,600 

13,435 

19,156 

74,750 

100,800 

1,552,765 

151,079 

259,940 

10,365 

9,900 

22,890 

250 

11,425 

109,800 

142,679 

21,703 

263,030 

1,044,020 

1,236,190 

5,431,201 

1,555 

11,285 

63,255 

950 

1,625 

8,850 

4,675 

29,160 

175,592 

14,460 

10,800 

1,490 

4,856 

176.500 
4,300 
6,150 

32,500 

61,164 

24,325 

214,594 

1,490,381 

900,681 

0 

0 

0 

2,700 

1,900 

38,600 

0 

1,800 

535,235 

661,450 

2,192,219 


0 

0 

18 

0 

1 

13 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

196 

41 

51 

456 

299 

243 

0 

0 

1 

0 

18 

18 

376 

10 

14 
1 
0 
8 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

18 

0 

33 

331 

0 

0 


10 

o 

o 

2 


11 

2 

1 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 


New  nonresidential 

building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Valuation 


0 

0 

$34,400 

0 

2,000 

54,800 

0 

0 

1.500 
0 
0 
0 

958,550 

186,430 

320,110 

1,965,700 

1,369,500 

1,061,850 

0 

0 

6,000 

0 

64.200 
67,100 

1,513,000 

39,600 

58.400 

1,000 

0 

7,075 

0 

0 

0 

10.500 
2,600 

71,300 

0 

161.200 
1,683,100 

0 

0 

9,000 

260 

600 

2.300 
0 
0 

146,840 

0 

0 

0 

0 

106,050 

0 

0 

22,000 

45,700 

14,000 

3,850 

0 

78,470 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17.300 
0 

1,500 

0 

0 

32,500 


3 

1 

39 

0 

2 

9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 

84 

40 
167 
453 
302 
553 

0 

1 

3 

8 

IS 

23 
83 
46 
112 

2 

2 

8 

1 

2 

S 

19 

24 
51 

247 

225 

301 

10 

4 

5 
2 
2 


9 

7 

13 

0 

1 

16 

5 

104 


Additions,  alterations, 

and  repairs 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Valuation 


$350 

200 

*35,135 

0 

4,000 

4.500 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

25,000 

32,121 

82,151 

786,599 

651.765 

727.765 
2,795,584 

0 

6,000 

7.435 

6.350 
3,250 

25.500 
15,915 
37,763 

159,759 

450 

1,700 

5,615 

150 

10,400 

106.500 
58,899 

9,355 

78,570 

649,895 

453,410 

2,204,830 

1,005 

10.435 
30,505 

160 

1,025 

6,350 

200 

0 

15,896 

0 

0 

0 

656 

61.350 
0 

800 

2,400 

3,870 

4,275 

2,935 

1,207,290 

261,768 

0 

0 

0 

2,700 

1,500 

20,500 

0 

300 

346,155 

392,146 

1,891,683 


28 

22 

40 

2 

3 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

221 

328 

329 
3,326 
3,602 
3,695 

0 

2 

0 

24 

29 

21 

61 

89 

53 

37 

13 

21 

1 

3 

4 
26 
33 
40 

1,474 

1,830 

2,377 

4 

3 

6 

4 
0 
2 
9 

11 

IS 

15 

11 

7 

3 

4 
2 
3 
3 

27 

24 

330 

332 

405 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

129 

127 

116 


Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


$7,220 

6,040 

25,921 

460 

500 

2,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

150,738 

270.193 

249,855 

1,054.768 

1,232,562 

2,564,948 

0 

600 

0 

12,806 

7.300 

8,200 

23,850 

73,716 

41,781 

8,915 

8,200 

10,200 

100 

I, 025 

3.300 
73,280 

9,748 

113,160 

394,125 

621,580 

1,543,271 

550 

850 

23,750 

530 

0 

200 

4,475 

29,160 

12,856 

14,460 

10,800 

1,490 

4.200 

9.100 

4.300 
5,350 

8.100 

II, 594 
6,050 

207,809 

283,091 

560,443 

0 

0 

0 

0 

400 

800 

0 

0 

189,080 

269,304 

268,036 


0 

0 

18 

0 

1 

13 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

196 

41 

51 

456 

301 

243 

0 

0 

1 

0 

17 

16 

376 

10 

14 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

17 

0 

33 

331 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

2 

11 

2 

1 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 


*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 


i  11  months  only. 


*  10  months  only. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945— Continued. 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


Michigan — Continued 
Hillsdale. . . 


Holland . 

Huntington  Woods.. 


Ionia- . 

Iron  Mountain.. 
Ironwood . 


•Jackson . 

•Kalamazoo.. 
L’Anse . 


Lake  Odessa . . 

•Lansing . . 

Lincoln  Park. . . 


LowelL. 


Ludington . 

Mackinaw  City_ 

Marquette . 

Marysville _ 

Melvindale _ 


All  building 
construction 


Midland . 

Monroe _ _ 

Mount  Clemens 

Mount  Pleasant 
•Muskegon . . . 


Muskegon  Heights ... 


New  Baltimore. 


New  residential 
building 


New  nonresidential 
building 


Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 


Year 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

1943 

18 

$13,315 

0 

0 

7 

$10,050 

11 

9 

1944 

14 

13,750 

0 

0 

5 

8  550 

1945 

47 

179,320 

10 

$43,500 

32 

128^900 

5 

1943 

424 

161,537 

24 

78,700 

46 

12.494 

3S4 

1944 

407 

149,481 

0 

0 

28 

39,195 

379 

1945 

549 

291,839 

13 

47,600 

73 

114,589 

463 

1943 

21 

5,640 

0 

0 

7 

2,345 

14 

1944 

15 

2,370 

0 

0 

1 

200 

1945 

124 

600,480 

71 

537,700 

28 

55,000 

25 

1943 

21 

11,160 

1 

500 

7 

2,950 

13 

1944 

33 

24,125 

5 

18,700 

8 

1*220 

20 

1945 

41 

28,900 

2 

8,000 

10 

12'065 

29 

5 

1943 

11 

2,100 

0 

0 

6 

775 

1944 

10 

197,100 

1 

3,000 

6 

192,475 

3 

1945 

30 

30,150 

6 

18,600 

12 

5,175 

12 

1943 

284 

39,897 

0 

0 

20 

2,915 

264 

1944 

148 

38,704 

0 

0 

20 

3*270 

1  28 

1945 

149 

203,665 

15 

57,700 

18 

102>50 

116 

1943 

318 

181,510 

13 

55,000 

94 

28,160 

211 

1944 

343 

330,947 

20 

88,400 

85 

12M00 

238 

1945 

446 

717,682 

33 

148,850 

142 

255,865 

271 

1943 

792 

264,105 

1 

500 

86 

34^725 

705 

1944 

792 

571,858 

3 

4,900 

60 

244,822 

729 

1 1945 

1943 

1944 

895 

0 

5 

2,061,161 

0 

1,600 

4 

0 

•  0 

20,400 

0 

0 

100 

0 

1 

1,592,568 

0 

300 

791 

0 

1945 

7 

1,550 

0 

0 

5 

950 

2 

1943 

24 

4,440 

0 

0 

2 

340 

22 

1944 

1945 

32 

36 

5,750 

42,225 

0 

4 

0 

10,500 

7 

6 

1,475 

22,650 

25 

26 

1943 

581 

864,633 

46 

188,000 

114 

479^639 

421 

1944 

706 

1,516,852 

30 

129,400 

146 

1,157>20 

530 

1945 

938 

1,969,319 

71 

309,000 

179 

1,158,170 

688 

1943 

543 

1,781,566 

382 

1,725,150 

54 

13,280 

r»7 

1944 

322 

680,026 

111 

524,220 

117 

121,071 

94 

1945 

612 

1,558,709 

65 

407,589 

365 

976>56 

182 

1943 

1944 

3 

5 

1,900 

900 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

1,900 

700 

0 

1945 

10 

39,850 

3 

20,000 

7 

19,850 

1943 

48 

14,170 

5 

5,425 

31 

7  420 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

41 

3 

1 

3 

13,872 

500 

300 

3,300 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2,100 

0 

0 

3,000 

16 

3 

0 

1 

7,727 

500 

0 

300 

23 

0 

1 

0 

1943 

1944 

32 

21 

10,485 

17,125 

3 

6 

600 

2,850 

16 

5 

2,995 

2  800 

13 

1945 

44 

166,097 

22 

27,000 

8 

129,200 

14 

1943 

40 

97,636 

15 

90,000 

18 

4*384 

7 

1944 

23 

15,410 

4 

11,000 

8 

2,075 

U 

1945 

51 

52,575 

12 

32,753 

23 

12^930 

1943 

503 

2,006,821 

470 

1,944,500 

10 

47,645 

1944 

107 

385,169 

52 

226,600 

25 

77,205 

30 

1945 

146 

448,487 

20 

113,500 

92 

272,537 

34 

1943 

466 

1,326,855 

380 

1,154,950 

24 

155,525 

62 

1944 

77 

114,866 

10 

42,300 

27 

60,596 

40 

1945 

133 

365,489 

15 

79,500 

39 

159,122 

79 

1943 

689 

6,227,546 

595 

1,854,375 

17 

4,269,480 

77 

1944 

126 

1,033,195 

12 

37,915 

29 

942.660 

85 

1945 

127 

417,722 

7 

16,600 

37 

305,440 

83 

1943 

51 

93,685 

1 

20,000 

27 

68,960 

23 

1944 

67 

30,075 

1 

2,000 

33 

20,725 

33 

1945 

150 

660,100 

21 

88,800 

79 

534,225 

so 

1943 

1944 

21 

43 

9,554 

20,683 

0 

1 

0 

4,000 

4 

7 

2,850 

4,550 

17 

35 

1945 

77 

132,228 

13 

33,200 

12 

50,400 

52 

1943 

1,330 

7,075,275 

485 

1,223,323 

90 

5,288,199 

755 

1944 

1,145 

2,294,557 

126 

435,300 

96 

1,521,142 

923 

1945 

1,265 

1,088,707 

55 

189,100 

160 

461,736 

1,050 

1944 

651 

926,199 

11 

25,818 

101 

800,195 

539 

1945 

755 

436,681 

38 

80,270 

133 

227,510 

584 

1943 

16 

19,660 

3 

16,000 

3 

360 

10 

1944 

29 

22,836 

8 

7,050 

9 

3,865 

12 

Valuation 


$5,265 

5,200 

6,920 

70,343 

110,286 

129,650 

3,295 

2,170 

7,780 

7,710 

4,205 

8,335 

1,325 

1,625 

6,375 

36,982 

35,434 

43,215 

98.350 
121,147 
312,967 
228,880 
322,136 
448,193 

0 

1,300 

600 

4,100 

4,275 

9,075 

196,994 

229,732 

502,149 

43,136 

34,735 

174,164 

0 

200 

0 

1,325 

4,045 

0 

300 

0 

6,890 

11,475 

9,897 

3,252 

2,335 

6,892 

14,676 

81,364 

62,450 

16,380 

11,970 

126,867 

103,691 

52,620 

95,682 

4,725 

7.350 
37,075 

6,704 

12,133 

48,628 

563,753 

338,115 

437,871 

100,186 

128,901 

3,300 

11,921 


Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


0 

0 

10 

24 

0 

13 

0 

0 

71 

1 

5 

2 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

15 

13 

20 

33 

1 

3 

4 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

4 

46 

30 

71 

382 

111 

65 

0 

0 

3 

5 
2 
0 
0 
2 

3 

6 
22 
15 

4 
8 

469 

52 

20 

380 

12 

15 

601 

12 

6 

12 

1 

27 

0 

1 

13 

485 

129 

55 

II 

38 

3 

8 


*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 


11  months  only. 


1Q6  CONSTRUCTION  IN  WAR  YEARS  1942-45 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES— Continued _ __ 


State  and  city 


Year 


Michigan— Continued 

Niles . — . — 


North  Muskegon... 

Oak  Park - - - 

Otsego . - 

Owosso . 


All  building 
construction 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Pinconning — - - 

Plainwell . . 

Pleasant  Ridge . . 

Plymouth- . — - - 

•Pontiac... . - . — 


•Port  Huron . . 


1943 

1944 
1 1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
2 1945 

1943 

1944 
2 1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
1943 


River  Rouge . — 

Rochester. — . - . 

Rockford . . . — 

Rogers  City. - 

Royal  Oak. . 

•Saginaw - 

St.  Clair _ 

St.  Clair  Shores — . 

St.  Joseph . — 


Sault  Sainte  Marie. - 

Scottville . . 

Shelby - - 


South  Range . 

Spring  Lake - 

Sturgis - 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Valuation 


New  residential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Valuation 


104 
178 
213 

40 

50 

64 

15 

28 

62 

12 

12 

32 

68 

91 

105 

4 

21 

37 

32 

46 

41 

6 

14 

18 

246 

120 

165 

1,364 

1,243 

1,386 

117 

178 

326 

193 

331 

212 

9 

10 
27 

2 

4 

20 

22 

29 

440 

1,682 

571 

1,094 

909 

968 


19 

34 

201 

311 

501 

137 

166 

174 

189 

84 

76 

7 

9 
13 

0 

0 

8 
8 

15 

13 

15 

11 

10 
31 
52 


$76,789 

432,965 

266,551 

79,055 

31,025 

85,186 

25,879 

20,428 

612,328 

5,350 

12.900 

51,000 

12,576 

64,800 

155,898 

730 

55,465 

54,127 

15,811 

41,170 

22,050 

2,990 

4,015 

30,370 

512,842 

89,518 

243,866 

1,247,756 

1,597,669 

8,777,165 

699,664 

151,994 

345,069 

246,253 

1,522,484 

587,845 

5,997 

99,141 

77,220 

250 

525 

77,105 

4,225 

8,280 

1,496,080 

5,234,998 

2,085,635 

2,294,782 

1,216,043 

1,857,034 


7,000 

19,634 

149,549 

161,230 

1,022,743 

249,462 

385,935 

973,655 

422,765 

28,307 

784,368 

5,790 

6,900 

9,050 

0 

0 

900 

3,760 

6,125 

5,810 

11,070 

17,000 

2,725 

22,595 

129,548 


15 
24 
32 

16 

5 

12 

3 

2 

16 

0 

2 

6 
10 
21 
39 


New  nonresidential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


0 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

260 

1,528 

193 

323 

120 

77 

0 

0 

16 

12 

75 

33 

53 

54 

23 

12 

17 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

4 

7 


$52,640 

74,900 

115,025 

53,200 

17.500 

56.500 

15,000 

6,000 

78,708 

0 

3,500 

18,000 

3,300 

44,950 

78,638 


0 

0 

1 

200 

5 

8,000 

2 

3,400 

3 

4,700 

4 

4,400 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

92 

465,300 

1 

3,000 

19 

130,997 

172 

671,500 

214 

840,603 

84 

416,260 

•  9 

1,800 

11 

4,000 

30 

40,500 

67 

210,245 

230 

703,175 

70 

339,445 

0 
3,400 
24,850 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

1,416,300 

4,729,483 

1,363,905 

919,445 

332,090 

148,750 

0 

0 

56,050 

38,730 

406,525 

181.500 

304.500 
322,000 

.  21,138 

10,425 
25,790 

1.500 
0 

2.500 
0 
0 


Valuation 


Additions,  alterations, 

and  repairs  Number  of 

new  family 
dwelling 
units 


Number 

of 

buildings 


21 

24 

49 

12 

13 

28 

9 

16 

33 

6 

4 

15 

28 

29 

29 

1 

6 

22 

2 

1 

4 
0 
3 

5 

2 

3 

5 

148 

112 

252 

35 

27 

97 

38 

26 

59 

2 

5 

12 

2 

2 

9 


5 

4 

89 

56 

203 

204 
203 
245 

7 
12 
80 
82 
171 

23 

8 
27 

51 

44 

32 

4 

4 

6 

0 

0 


*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 


150 
3,000 
0 
0 

6,000 
10,500 
0 

8,100 

17,200 

1  11  months  only, 


$6,342 

304,892 

57,365 

4,885 

4,890 

19,641 

10,229 

12,373 

520,620 

3,500 

3,700 

20.150 

3,286 

6.245 

13,860 

250 

50.550 

42,697 

5.130 

1,200 

900 

0 

1,000 

17,250 

3,200 

2,450 

24,900 

135,374 

300,401 

7,808,317 

681,675 

95,282 

194,785 

'7,080 

748.349 

103,220 

500 

95,391 

47,350 

250 

240 

74,030 


800 

3,900 

43,395 

455,865 

507,290 

1.075,282 

463,708 

1,107,550 

3,525 

8,704 

25,134 

37,841 

424,758 

39,390 

4,300 

622,850 

264,760 

5,465 

689,353 

3,290 

2,100 

3,250 

0 

0 

350 

150 

4,025 

2,760 

1,525 

4,850 

1.425 

9,475 

96,350 


Valuation 


68 

130 

132 

12 

32 

24 

3 

10 

13 
6 
6 

11 

30 

41 
37 

3 

14 
10 
28 

42 
33 

6 

11 

13 

152 

116 

141 

1,044 

917 

1,050 

73 

140 

199 

88 

75 

83 


2 

11 

17 

25 

91 

98 

175 

567 

586 

646 

12 

22 

105 

217 

255 

81 

105 

93 

115 

28 

27 

2 

5 

6 
0 
0 

4 
6 

5 
4 


$17,807 

53,173 

94.161 

20,970 

8.635 

9,345 

650 

2,355 

13,000 

1,850 

5.700 

12,850 

5.990 
13,605 
63,400 

480 

4,715 

3,430 

7,281 

35,270 

16,750 

2.990 
3,015 

13,120 

44,342 

84,068 

87,969 

440,882 

456,665 

552,588 

16,189 

52,712 

109,784 

28,928 

70,960 

145,180 

5.497 

350 

5,020 

0 

285 

3,075 


3,425 

4,380 

36,385 

49.650 

214,440 

300,055 

420.245 

600,734 

3,475 

10,930 

68.365 

84,659 

191,460 

28.572 

77,135 

28,805 

136,867 

12.417 

69,225 

1,000 

4,800 

3.300 
0 
0 

400 

610 

2,100 

3,050 

3,545 

1,650 

1.300 
5,020 

15,998 


16 

24 

32 

16 

5 

12 

3 

2 

16 

0 

2 

6 
10 
21 
39 

0 

1 

5 

2 

3 

4 
0 
0 
0 

92 

1 

19 

172 

214 

84 

9 

11 

31 

69 

230 

74 

0 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

280 

1,539 

192 

333 

120 

81 

0 

0 

16 

12 

75 

33 

53 

54 

22 

12 

15 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

c 

( 


2 10  months  only. 
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APPENDIX.— Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945— Continued. 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES-Continued 


State  and  city 


Year 


Michigan — Continued 
Sylvan  Lake . 


Tawas  City.. 
Three  Oaks.. 


Three  Rivers . 

Traverse  City _ 

Trenton . 


Utica. _ _ _ 

Wakefield . . 

Warren.. . . 

Watervliet . . 

Wayne _ 

Wyandotte _ 


Ypsilanti . . 

Zeeland _ 


Ohio: 


AddystoiL. 


•Akron. _ 

Alliance . . 


Arlington  Heights.. 

-Ashland . . 

Ashtabula . 


Athens _ _ 

Barberton . . . 

Bay . . . . . 

Bedford . . 

Bellefontainc . . 


I  1943 
|  1944 
!  1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
’1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
'1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


All  building 
construction 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Valuation 


29 

29 

38 
9 
3 

45 

14 

19 

12 

19 

19 

51 

65 

239 

302 

31 

37 

41 

10 

27 

48 

39 

42 
79 

7 

6 

13 

11 

19 

27 

1,010 

73 

114 

394 

263 

279 

526 

274 

303 

71 

91 
127 

0 

0 

0 

6,176 

3,870 

3,788 

92 
126 

64 

0 

13 

0 

20 

38 

63 

121 

136 

236 

8 

18 

20 

436 

97 

26 

37 

135 

141 

88 

122 

11 

2 

37 


$5,975 

8,450 

31,695 

2,600 

325 

124,400 

3,170 

8,940 

11,290 

4,070 

3,530 

77,325 

49,925 

118,141 

424,210 

60,225 

117,995 

116,849 

15,775 

26,565 

63,963 

11,160 

7,660 

40,665 

11,600 

15,800 

38,100 

10,000 

17,200 

181.900 
4,556,390 

168,659 

382,776 

1,485,874 

816,745 

1,097,995 

1,155,281 

245,729 

392,067 

31,325 

24,875 

75,405 

0 

0 

0 

15,925,702 

7,837,925 

10,299,968 

422,925 

504.900 
148,255 

0 

14,950 

0 

4,720 

194,785 

200,410 

62,121 

215,397 

204,189 

12,205 

5,285 

90,470 

1,205,106 

786,174 

16,400 

36,534 

695,863 

594,780 

111,663 

259,547 

516,350 

7,500 

43.900 


New  residential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Valuation 


New  nonrcsidential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Valuation 


1 

$3,000 

1 

1 

4,000 

3 

1 

2,000 

7 

0 

0 

2 

30 

68,000 

10 

0 

0 

7 

1 

2,000 

4 

0 

0 

3 

2 

550 

8 

2 

730 

7 

9 

24,500 

18 

5 

1,460 

34 

9 

7,900 

32 

25 

61,700 

60 

4 

11,800 

16 

4 

12,000 

23 

.  10 

57,300 

19 

0 

0 

2 

2 

5,500 

10 

8 

27,900 

10 

1 

4,000 

11 

1 

1,500 

7 

4 

9,900 

20 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

12 

1 

500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2,500 

5 

959 

3,648,300 

18 

18 

72,000 

19 

2 

11,000 

65 

280 

1,416,635 

27 

156 

756,830 

39 

87 

547,597 

102 

136 

641,030 

42 

22 

30,600 

34 

37 

91,100 

73 

2 

5,500 

10 

0 

0 

6 

4 

14,000 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,520 

7,704,981 

761 

637 

3,111,087 

441 

518 

4,425,720 

545 

39 

170.650 

21 

84 

414,950 

18 

10 

36,100 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

3 

2,540 

22 

9 

18,535 

30 

1 

5,500 

15 

7 

31,700 

14 

14 

67,200 

47 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

1 

4,000 

7 

299 

884,112 

64 

35 

113,624 

30 

2 

8,800 

12 

4 

17,900 

2 

71 

602,650 

18 

73 

364,800 

47 

4 

20,000 

47 

17 

109,400 

63 

0 

0 

6 

1 

4,000  1 

1 

4 

12,300  1 

19 

$400 

200 

18,200 

350 

225 

53,900 

1,940 

1,490 

7,050 

2,105 

1,150 

35.400 
38,995 
12,775 

241,725 

44,205 

102,395 

48,274 

7,000 

17,355 

20,800 

2.400 
915 

8,950 

11,600 

15,500 

34.100 

0 

0 

150,400 

874,312 

36,800 

300,017 

5,832 

9.100 
425,961 

356,326 

74,112 

151,885 

11,155 

4,270 

32,990 


Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 


Number 

of 

buildings 


27 

27 

34 

1 

1 

5 

7 

14 
9 

9 

10 

24 

26 

198 

217 

11 

10 

12 

8 

15 
30 
27 
34 
55 

0 

1 

1 

10 

19 

21 

33 

36 

47 

87 

68 

90 

348 

218 

193 

59 

85 

103 


*  In  sample  of  2.57  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4,979,680 

,895 

3,241,041 

2,266,674 

2,792 

2,460,164 

3,211,795 

2,725 

2,662,453 

237,980 

32 

14,295 

72,915 

24 

17,035 

63,185 

25 

48,970 

0 

0 

0 

12,400 

8 

2,550 

0 

0 

0 

760 

12 

3,960 

164,235 

13 

28,010 

31,575 

24 

150,300 

4,125 

105 

52,496 

89,750 

115 

93,947 

21,484 

175 

115,505 

11,825 

3 

380 

2,100 

13 

3,185 

76,500 

12 

9,970 

270,181 

73 

50,813 

655,190 

32 

17,360 

1,895 

12 

5,705 

375 

31 

18,259 

4,203 

46 

89.010 

199,910 

21 

30.070 

70,493 

37 

21,170 

98,637 

42 

51.510 

515,650 

5 

700 

3,500 

0 

0 

25,725  1 

14  , 

5.875 

Valuation 


$5,575 

5,250 

9,495 

250 

100 

2,500 

1,230 

5,450 

4,240 

1,415 

1,650 

17,425 

9,470 

97,466 

120,785 

4,220 

8,600 

11,275 

8,775 

3,710 

15,263 

4,760 

5,245 

21.815 
0 

300 

4,000 

9,500 

17,200 

29,000 

33,778 

59,859 

71,759 

63,407 

50.815 
124,437 

157,925 

141,017 

149,082 

14,670 

20,605 

28,415 


Number  of 
new  family 
"  dwelling 
units 


1 

1 

0 

20 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

9 

5 

9 

25 

4 

5 

13 

0 

2 

8 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

959 

18 

2 

300 

156 

87 

135 

22 

37 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2,520 

635 

850 

48 

83 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 
9 
1 
7 

14 

0 

0 

1 

299 

36 

2 

4 

71 

73 


1  11  months  only. 


’  10  months  only. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES— Continued 


All  building 
construction 

New’  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 

State  and  city 

Year 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

°f 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Ohio — Continued 

Cuyahoga  Falls. . . 

1943 

129 

$416,916 

90 

$380,871 

16 

$2,430 

23 

$33,615 

102 

1944 

572 

2,019,912 

492 

1,873,580 

34 

91,200 

46 

55,132 

501 

1945 

337 

1,077,259 

107 

737,100 

100 

258,959 

130 

81,200 

118 

Dalton . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•Dayton. .  -  — 

1943 

3,137 

10.168,109 

2,235 

8,941,006 

249 

451,930 

653 

775,173 

2,968 

1944 

1,412 

3,350,323 

282 

1,401,125 

269 

639,406 

861 

1,309,792 

323 

1945 

1,906 

12,465,947 

598 

3,169,417 

374 

4,997,011 

934 

4,299,519 

652 

Defiance . 

1943 

46 

12,214 

0 

0 

8 

1,520 

38 

10,694 

0 

1944 

51 

9,915 

1 

800 

8 

1,165 

42 

7,950 

1 

1945 

79 

68,210 

6 

4,000 

13 

15,950 

60 

48,260 

6 

Delphos.._ . 

1943 

11 

7,150 

1 

4.000 

2 

950 

8 

2,200 

1 

•East  Cleveland . . . 

1943 

106 

920,664 

23 

690.500 

19 

26,720 

64 

203,444 

165 

1944 

79 

479,562 

5 

370,000 

14 

»  3,305 

60 

106,257 

88 

1945 

71 

213,035 

5 

70,000 

13 

17,700 

53 

125,335 

10 

Elmwood  Place..  .  . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

12 

25,520 

0 

0 

1 

16,000 

11 

9,520 

0 

Elyria . 

1943 

288 

567,410 

87 

412,700 

81 

50,485 

120 

104,225 

88 

1944 

292 

447,649 

48 

211,522 

72 

104,201 

172 

131,926 

48 

1945 

370 

2,052,728 

40 

212,000 

109 

1,654,695 

221 

186,033 

40 

Englewood.  . . : . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

3 

1,175 

0 

0 

3 

1,175 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

9 

40,300 

5 

33,300 

1 

4,000 

3 

3,000 

5 

Euclid . 

1943 

683 

5,508,434 

489 

3,592,900 

152 

1,696,924 

42 

218,610 

762 

1944 

642 

4,932,652 

452 

4,393,300 

138 

396,837 

52 

142,515 

899 

'1945 

400 

2,874.566 

144 

1,119,400 

193 

1,318,110 

63 

437,056 

148 

Fairview . 

1943 

53 

33,000 

6 

30,000 

0 

0 

47 

3,000 

6 

1944 

37 

16,885 

1 

5,500 

0 

0 

36 

11,385 

1 

1945 

123 

681,424 

69 

628,900 

2 

20,000 

52 

32,524 

69 

Findlay. . . . . . 

1943 

18 

3,225 

0 

0 

10 

1,850 

8 

1,375 

0 

1944 

21 

19,025 

2 

1,000 

13 

16,975 

6 

1,050 

2 

Ffifltnria 

1943 

32 

26,385 

0 

0 

9 

4,835 

23 

21,550 

0 

1944 

35 

9,084 

0 

0 

12 

2,084 

23 

7,000 

0 

1945 

96 

83,720 

4 

18,050 

37 

34,225 

55 

31,445 

4 

Franklin  . . . . 

1943 

14 

2,685 

0 

0 

6 

1,160 

8 

1,525 

0 

1944 

17 

12,680 

2 

4,000 

4 

975 

11 

7,705 

3 

Fredericktown  .  . . . . . 

1943 

5 

1,375 

0 

0 

4 

1,075 

1 

300 

0 

1944 

5 

6,225 

2 

4,200 

2 

225 

1 

1,800 

3 

1945 

1 

150 

0 

0 

1 

150 

0 

0 

0 

Fremont . . 

1943 

21 

14,105 

4 

4,000 

14 

6,725 

3 

3,380 

4 

1944 

35 

59.975 

0 

0 

31 

56,425 

4 

3,550 

0 

1945 

54 

127,150 

7 

28,500 

31 

70,475 

16 

28,175 

7 

Gallon. .  . 

1943 

30 

20,500 

2 

600 

19 

17,675 

9 

2,225 

2 

1944 

26 

21,950 

3 

1,800 

15 

15,950 

8 

4,200 

3 

A 

1945 

55 

188,625 

15 

69,000 

26 

108,175 

14 

11,450 

15 

Garfield  Heights— .  _ 

1943 

280 

1,087,565 

190 

960,150 

56 

97,905 

34 

29,510 

190 

1944 

236 

722,315 

123 

656,300 

82 

39,200 

31 

26,815 

124 

1945 

209 

751,404 

109 

686,992 

58 

24,802 

42 

39,610 

109 

Garrettaville . . 

1943 

2 

350 

0 

0 

2 

350 

0 

0 

0 

• 

1944 

5 

70,000 

2 

7,000 

2 

61,500 

1 

1,500 

2 

1945 

6 

8,700 

1 

1,000 

4 

5,700 

1 

2,000 

1 

Geneva... . . . 

1943 

4 

450 

0 

0 

2 

100 

2 

350 

0 

1944 

11 

15,525 

1 

3,000 

5 

6,150 

5 

6,375 

1 

1945 

8 

9,846 

1 

5,000 

1 

66 

6 

4,780 

1 

Gibsonburg _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1943 

1 

500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

500 

0 

1944 

10 

4,510 

0 

0 

4 

1,710 

6 

2,800 

0 

1945 

4 

19,500 

0 

0 

4 

19,500 

0 

0 

0 

Girard.  _  . 

1943 

13 

2,495 

0 

0 

6 

725 

7 

1,770 

0 

1944 

16 

19,187 

0 

0 

12 

17,937 

4 

1,250 

0 

1945 

31 

291,600 

2 

12,500 

20 

268,880 

9 

10,220 

2 

Glendale.— . 

1944 

10 

7,725 

0 

0 

5 

2,850 

5 

4,875 

0 

1945 

14 

20,950 

1 

4,000 

0 

0 

13 

16,950 

1 

Grandview  Heights _ _ _ _ _ 

1943 

53 

272,975 

35 

258,800 

4 

1,550 

14 

12,625 

50 

1944 

5 

17,900 

0 

0 

2 

17,000 

3 

900 

0 

1945 

41 

701,400 

19 

127,300 

13 

559,300 

9 

14,800 

25 

•Hamilton . . . . . . . . . . . 

1943 

251 

503,280 

30 

127,025 

47 

94,320 

174 

281,935 

33 

1944 

295 

149,893 

1 

190 

63 

47,399 

231 

102,304 

1 

1945 

421 

542,354 

65 

249,300 

92 

185,180 

264 

107,874 

43 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hunting  Valley . . 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

1 

10,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

laooo 

0 

*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16.  'll  months  only. 
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EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES-Continued 


State  and  city 

Year 

All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

°f 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Ohio — Continued 

Independence . 

1943 

44 

$37,385 

2 

$10,200 

38 

$9,945 

4 

$17,240 

2 

1944 

40 

55,540 

1 

4,500 

27 

37,340 

12 

13,700 

1 

1945 

90 

288,460 

24 

159,300 

53 

112,910 

13 

16,250 

24 

Indian  Hills . . 

1945 

25 

100,900 

4 

60,000 

10 

8,800 

11 

32,100 

4 

1943 

63 

72,630 

19 

54  700 

18 

13  495 

26 

1944 

56 

21,380 

3 

2400 

a 

2^250 

42 

17j)30 

3 

1945 

104 

114,295 

17 

53,725 

34 

43,985 

53 

16,585 

24 

Jewett . . 

1943 

9 

2,525 

1 

300 

7 

1,875 

i 

350 

1 

1944 

9 

3,270 

0 

0 

8 

2,670 

i 

600 

0 

1945 

3 

380 

0 

0 

2 

180 

i 

200 

0 

Kingston . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•Lakewood . 

1943 

174 

879,755 

36 

750,900 

42 

15,230 

96 

113,625 

217 

1944 

115 

199,798 

5 

38,500 

43 

78,940 

67 

82,358 

7 

U>45 

191 

667,377 

22 

222,200 

71 

319,675 

98 

125,502 

32 

Lancaster . 

1943 

114 

26,475 

3 

2,700 

55 

9,068 

56 

14,707 

3 

1944 

89 

55,502 

11 

10,790 

30 

30,837 

48 

13,875 

11 

1945 

101 

148,812 

13 

39,650 

39 

65.086 

49 

44,076 

13 

♦Lima 

1943 

427 

989,307 

172 

744,580 

48 

10,380 

207 

234,347 

255 

1944 

270 

500,711 

46 

151,100 

63 

194,914 

161 

154,697 

46 

2 1945 

300 

378,323 

32 

70,150 

75 

105,180 

193 

202,993 

32 

Linndale . 

1944 

1 

1,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1,000 

0 

1945 

2 

2,150 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2,150 

0 

Lockland . 

1943 

29 

88,325 

12 

63,400 

5 

9,920 

12 

15,005 

12 

1945 

34 

313,259 

3 

14,700 

12 

267,998 

19 

30,561 

6 

•Lorain...  . . 

1943 

742 

520,290 

2 

2.200 

90 

343,569 

650 

174,521 

2 

1944 

915 

1,070,330 

180 

771,878 

56 

47,441 

679 

251,011 

180 

1945 

857 

1,859,906 

49 

230,750 

106 

1,265,002 

702 

364,154 

49 

Loveland . - . 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lyndhurst . 

1943 

73 

120,711 

20 

104,500 

37 

6,511 

16 

9,700 

20 

1944 

156 

586,360 

107 

560,800 

31 

10,225 

18 

15,335 

107 

1945 

148 

693,370 

77 

664,475 

46 

16,890 

25 

12,005 

77 

McConnelsville . . . 

1943 

2 

350 

0 

0 

1 

200 

1 

150 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

7 

15,950 

1 

700 

6 

15,250 

0 

0 

1 

Madeira . . 

1943 

4 

22,000 

4 

22,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

9 

17,450 

2 

15,500 

5 

1,200 

2 

750 

2 

•Mansfield . 

1943 

124 

548,417 

27 

149,500 

25 

190,630 

72 

208,287 

27 

1944 

112 

360,950 

29 

291,980 

21 

15,478 

62 

53,492 

58 

1945 

264 

1,937,241 

68 

696,000 

85 

1,139,951 

111 

101,290 

103 

Maple  Heights . 

1943 

513 

2,082,110 

438 

2,057,700 

60 

16,225 

15 

8,185 

438 

1944 

200 

550,004 

53 

255,500 

117 

250,289 

30 

44,215 

53 

1945 

190 

431,757 

38 

232,050 

122 

67,750 

30 

131,957 

38 

Marietta.. . - . 

1943 

33 

13,046 

0 

0 

9 

7,340 

24 

5,706 

0 

1945 

77 

115,220 

7 

25,200 

18 

41,675 

52 

48,345 

7 

•Marion. . 

1943 

254 

318,811 

37 

146,500 

88 

124,304 

129 

48,007 

74 

1944 

140 

126,417 

0 

0 

30 

111,702 

110 

14,715 

0 

1945 

236 

323,005 

6 

19,000 

61 

208,965 

169 

95,040 

6 

Martins  Ferry... . . . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•  0 

0 

1945 

17 

312,445 

5 

29,800 

7 

278,445 

5 

4,200 

5 

Marysville . . . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■1945 

3 

13,500 

0 

0 

3 

13,500 

0 

0 

0 

Massillon . 

1943 

546 

1,874,201 

242 

700,750 

48 

981,637 

256 

191,814 

242 

1944 

280 

216,819 

31 

69,050 

39 

73,005 

210 

74,764 

31 

1945 

451 

1,161,746 

66 

440,800 

81 

574,240 

304 

146,706 

65 

Maumee . 

1943 

21 

5,825 

0 

0 

11 

1,850 

10 

3,975 

0 

1945 

46 

382,225 

9 

30,100 

23 

340,335 

14 

11,790 

9 

Mayfield  Heights . 

1943 

89 

86,544 

15 

75,000 

41 

4,652 

33 

6,892 

15 

1944 

33 

17,855 

1 

5,000 

17 

3,015 

15 

9,840 

1 

1945 

58 

151,370 

20 

130,300 

13 

6,525 

25 

14,545 

20 

Mentor . — . 

1943 

25 

15,750 

2 

10,000 

19 

4,950 

4 

800 

2 

1944 

14 

4,800 

0 

0 

9 

4,100 

5 

700 

0 

1945 

36 

42,025 

3 

27,000 

15 

4,325 

18 

10,700 

3 

Mentor-On-The-Lake . . . . . 

1943 

10 

12,018 

0 

0 

1 

300 

9 

11,718 

0 

1944 

33 

40,100 

5 

23,500 

3 

700 

25 

15,900 

5 

1945 

30 

25,400 

5 

14,000 

0 

0 

25 

11,400 

5 

Miamisburg . . . . 

1943 

43 

28,123 

1 

3,000 

11 

1,210 

31 

23,913 

1 

1944 

54 

51,835 

0 

0 

7 

13  925 

47 

37,910 

0 

1945 

82 

74,451 

7 

39,800 

14 

15,609 

61 

19,042 

7 

*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 


11  months  only. 


J  10  months  only. 
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Appendix. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES— Continued 


All  building 
construction 

State  and  city 

Year 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Ohio — Continued 

1943 

34 

$17,915 

1944 

47 

22,986 

1945 

83 

175,050 

1943 

303 

664,600 

1944 

345 

323,726 

1945 

458 

893,702 

1943 

1 

100 

1944 

2 

1,200 

1945 

8 

18,820 

1944 

0 

0 

1945 

12 

19,260 

1943 

7 

5,750 

1944 

6 

4,450 

1945 

4 

12,158 

1943 

7 

12,500 

1944 

12 

8,400 

1945 

43 

152,300 

1943 

0 

0 

1944 

3 

3,750 

1945 

9 

30,500 

1943 

151 

808,690 

1944 

52 

115,718 

1945 

97 

1,033,213 

1943 

26 

8,406 

1944 

38 

4,838 

1945 

77 

22,983 

1943 

6 

1,550 

1944 

7 

17,350 

1945 

3 

7,700 

1943 

0 

0 

1944 

3 

770 

New  Straiteville . . . 

1943 

1944 

'  0 

1 

0 

1,000 

1945 

1 

1,500 

1943 

10 

15,625 

1944 

15 

15,341 

‘1945 

18 

13,650 

Niles  . 

1943 

70 

337,981 

1944 

71 

133,030 

1945 

109 

206,884 

1943 

10 

44,650 

1944 

21 

167,450 

1945 

4 

6,200 

1943 

62 

82,964 

1944 

71 

10,995 

1945 

62 

162,615 

1943 

81 

62,320 

1944 

56 

58,330 

1945 

113 

384,350 

1943 

229 

78,560 

1944 

232 

183,882 

1945 

322 

262,815 

1943 

26 

6,275 

1944 

49 

92,340 

1945 

74 

163,109 

1944 

178 

137,310 

1945 

252 

1,575,441 

1943 

48 

205,630 

1944 

51 

221,575 

1945 

72 

441,400 

1943 

12 

2,160 

1944 

12 

3,959 

1945 

18 

25,950 

1943 

13 

5,195 

1944 

14 

11,175 

1945 

15 

34,650 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 

and  repairs 

 -  - M. 

Number 

Number 

Valuation 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

of 

buildings 

2 

$10,000 

28 

$6,540 

4 

$1,375 

2 

9,300 

35 

8,509 

10 

5,177 

22 

152,900 

47 

*  15,150 

14 

7,000 

43 

189,200 

47 

373,181 

213 

102,219 

12 

50,400 

47 

97,300 

286 

176,026 

17 

106,200 

64 

399,439 

377 

388,063 

0 

0 

1 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1,200 

0 

0 

3 

12,500 

2 

1,100 

3 

5,220 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7,000 

1 

4,000 

10 

8,260 

1 

4,800 

6 

950 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4,450 

0 

0 

1 

9,000 

2 

2,558 

1 

600 

2 

9,600 

2 

1,400 

3 

1,500 

0 

0 

4 

1,800 

8 

6,600 

23 

126,500 

15 

18,400 

S 

7,400 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1,500 

1 

2,000 

1 

250 

3 

9,000 

6 

21,500 

0 

0 

106 

747,850 

30 

58,110 

15 

2,730 

13 

4,150 

17 

22,800 

22 

88,768 

27 

58,700 

41 

936,400 

29 

38,113 

o 

0 

1 

260 

25 

8,146 

o 

0 

4 

430 

34 

4,408 

o 

0 

13 

12,353 

64 

10,630 

o 

0 

5 

1,050 

1 

500 

0 

0 

4 

5,200 

3 

12,150 

1 

6,000 

1 

200 

1 

1,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

400 

1 

370 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1,000 

0 

0 

1 

1,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6,500 

5 

625 

4 

8,500 

1 

450 

5 

1,091 

9 

13,800 

0 

0 

8 

6,400 

10 

7,250 

14 

56,300 

19 

254,850 

37 

26,831 

21 

97,184 

10 

3,175 

40 

32,671 

29 

140,300 

36 

38,085 

44 

28,499 

8 

44,000 

1 

200 

1 

450 

16 

96,000 

2 

60,000 

3 

11,450 

1 

4,500 

3 

1,700 

0 

0 

16 

68,000 

3 

615 

43 

14,349 

0 

0 

1 

250 

70 

10,745 

17 

82,500 

5 

71,750 

40 

8,365 

8 

40,500 

64 

\  13,770 

9 

8,050 

7 

31,800 

35 

12,390 

14 

14,140 

45 

287,350 

53 

80,550 

15 

16,450 

7 

25,000 

191 

42,320 

31 

11,240 

28 

113,950 

158 

43,832 

46 

26,100 

26 

159,250 

230 

71,720 

66 

31,845 

0 

0 

14 

3,145 

12 

3.130 

2 

4,000 

27 

20,940 

20 

67,400 

8 

53,430 

41 

65,099 

25 

44,580 

0 

0 

9 

68,860 

169 

68,450 

0 

0 

34 

1,465,243 

218 

110,198 

31 

196,400 

10 

3,480 

7 

5,750 

41 

210,000 

4 

2,200 

6 

9,375 

53 

414,700 

8 

5,325 

11 

21,375 

o 

0 

8 

1,080 

4 

1,080 

1 

1,200 

6 

1,335 

5 

1,424 

5 

loiioo 

7 

12,700 

6 

3,150 

1 

2 

2,500 

12 

2,695 

0 

0 

4,700 

8 

1,925 

4 

4,550 

4 

30,900 

7 

1,750 

4 

2,000 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
unite 


2 

2 

22 

43 

12 

17 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2! 

0 

1 

3 

213 

13 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

H 

21 

29 

8 

16 

1 

16 

0 

17 

8 

7 

45 

7 

30 
26 

0 

2 

8 
0 
0 

49 

43 

58 

0 

1 

6 

1 

2 

4 


Ottawa  Hills . . . . 

Oxford _ _ _ 

Painesville . . 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

85 

59,920 

252 

1,020,400 

113 

217,300 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

194 

29 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19,600 

953,600 

111,000 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
44 
26 
50  I 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18,220 

37,225 

69,350 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

32 

34 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22,100 

29,575 

36,950 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

194 

30 


*  In  sample  of  257  citie3.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 


1  11  months  only. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 


EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES— Continued 


All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 

State  and  city 

Year 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Ohio — Continued 

Parma . . . 

1943 

261 

$898,788 

130 

$723,200 

7 

$109,681 

124 

$65,907 

169 

1944 

189 

357,347 

57 

258,400 

86 

72,557 

46 

26,390 

60 

1945 

273 

987,050 

142 

852,000 

93 

126,450 

38 

8,600 

142 

Pepper  Pike . 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

14 

159,600 

12 

155,000 

0 

0 

2 

4,600 

12 

Piqua . 

1943 

251 

576,763 

201 

535,068 

26 

18,430 

24 

23,265 

205 

1944 

59 

61,775 

14 

10,700 

25 

41,275 

20 

9,800 

14 

1945 

92 

107,912 

22 

34,565 

30 

28,557 

40 

44,790 

21 

Port  Clinton . 

1943 

205 

410,900 

201 

400,000 

2 

10,000 

2 

900 

204 

1944 

3 

18,200 

1 

5,800 

1 

8,000 

1 

4,400 

1 

1945 

9 

26,800 

1 

3,200 

7 

23,100 

1 

500 

1 

•Portsmouth . 

1943 

423 

,90,712 

0 

0 

73 

16,842 

350 

73,870 

0 

1944 

608 

118,347 

3 

1,600 

91 

23,343 

514 

93,404 

3 

1945 

972 

283,290 

12 

34,150 

127 

107,275 

833 

141,865 

12 

Ravenna._ . 

1943 

84 

102,081 

16 

72,900 

14 

13,375 

54 

15,806 

16 

1944 

65 

472,874 

14 

66,100 

21 

395,342 

30 

11,432 

13 

1945 

83 

104,255 

3 

15,000 

38 

60,925 

42 

28,330 

3 

Reading . . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0. 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

31 

544,995 

9 

30.750 

18 

504,745 

4 

9,500 

12 

Rocky  River . 

1943 

63 

182,699 

19 

150,200 

25 

10,749 

19 

21,750 

33 

1944 

51 

152,344 

6 

121,800 

22 

13,759 

23 

16,785 

26 

1945 

153 

1,126,513 

94 

907,800 

43 

189,213 

16 

29,500 

104 

St.  Bernard . 

1943 

9 

139,000 

0 

0 

9 

139,000 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

10 

48,000 

0 

0 

10 

48,000 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

15 

525,137 

0 

0 

14 

511,753 

1 

13,384 

0 

Salem . 

1943 

50 

20,865 

0 

0 

8 

6,385 

42 

14,480 

0 

1944 

41 

48,599 

0 

0 

10 

34,165 

31 

14,434 

0 

1945 

116 

255,880 

4 

7,850 

17 

184,400 

95 

63,630 

4 

Sandusky . 

1943 

201 

450,181 

113 

376,288 

46 

41,943 

42 

31,950 

113 

1944 

98 

55,146 

11 

9,900 

47 

18,711 

40 

26,535 

11 

1945 

189 

416,090 

22 

74,650 

75 

191,010 

92 

150,430 

22 

Sebring .  . 

1943 

5 

3,735 

0 

0 

5 

3,735 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

9 

2,100 

1 

200 

5 

1,000 

3 

900 

1 

1945 

13 

18,500 

0 

0 

6 

6,500 

7 

12,000 

0 

Seven  Hills . 

1944 

22 

18,353 

2 

10,000 

12 

2,550 

8 

5,803 

2 

1945 

39 

102,755 

12 

92,500 

24 

6,705 

3 

3,550 

12 

Seven  Mile . 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

3 

1,450 

0 

0 

3 

1,450 

0 

0 

0 

Shadyside . 

1944 

15 

9,250 

6 

8,050 

S 

750 

4 

450 

6 

1945 

31 

95,900 

20 

78,200 

6 

1,000 

5 

16,700 

20 

Shaker  Heights . 

1943 

95 

668,327 

50 

642,800 

14 

2,535 

31 

22,992 

135 

1944 

84 

944,305 

25 

896,500 

18 

23,215 

41 

24,590 

167 

1945 

199 

2,971,340 

117 

2,519,550 

28 

378,745 

54 

73,045 

257 

Sharonville . 

1945 

4 

1,800 

2 

1,200 

1 

300 

1 

300 

2 

Shelby . 

1943 

36 

17,821 

2 

1,050 

17 

12,774 

17 

3,997 

2 

1944 

43 

785,802 

24 

272,584 

11 

7,675 

8 

23 

1945 

50 

102,229 

12 

55,500 

23 

40,629 

15 

6400 

12 

Sidney . 

1944 

2 

1,450 

i 

900 

1 

550 

0 

0 

1 

1945 

11 

30,350 

6 

20,550 

5 

9,800 

0 

0 

6 

Silver  Lake . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

2 

1,100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1,100 

0 

1945 

3 

20,500 

3 

20,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Silverton . 

1943 

3 

555 

0 

0 

1 

190 

2 

365 

0 

1944 

9 

4,700 

0 

0 

4 

1,150 

5 

3,550 

0 

1945 

36 

164,750 

18 

153,400 

9 

4,350 

9 

7,000 

33 

Solon . . 

1943 

31 

14,035 

1 

5,700 

19 

3,710 

11 

4,625 

1 

1944 

16 

20,990 

16 

20,990 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1945 

62 

223,465 

24 

161,500 

35 

57,890 

3 

4,075 

25 

South  Euclid . 

1943 

85 

263,139 

43 

247,200 

35 

7,539 

7 

8,400 

47 

1944 

79 

267,935 

42 

236,800 

33 

9,810 

4 

21,325 

42 

>1945 

256 

2,009,130 

199 

1,835,100 

32 

152,375 

25 

21,655 

213 

South  Zanesville . 

1943 

5 

775 

0 

0 

2 

200 

3 

575 

0 

Spencer._ . 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

2 

4,500 

2 

4,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

•Springfield . 

1943 

422 

1,065,075 

112 

602,520 

95 

102,399 

215 

360,156 

179 

1944 

495 

830,309 

68 

219,485 

110 

364,741 

317 

246,083 

68 

1945 

566 

2,216,776 

29 

103,400 

166 

1,501,054 

371 

612,322 

29 

Steubenville . 

1943 

16 

282,108 

0 

0 

2 

275,133 

14 

6,975 

0 

1944 

21 

28,000 

3 

4,500 

10 

18,300 

8 

5.200 

3 

1945 

48 

241,510 

7 

32,050 

21 

192,400 

20 

17,060 

7 

1  11  months  only. 


*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945— Continued. 

 EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


Ohio — Continued 
Strongsville.... 


Stru  there... 
Sylvania . 

Tiffin . . 


•Toledo. . . 

Troy _ _ _ 


Year 


University  Heights _ 

Upper  Arlington. . 

Upper  Sandusky. _ 


Vermilion.-.. 
Wadsworth. . 
'Warren.- . 


Washington  Court  House.. 

Waterville . . 

Wellington__ . . 

West  Carrollton . 


Westerville . . 

Westlake . . . . 


Wickliffe.. 


Williamsburg.. 


Willoughby _ 


Willowick _ 

Wilmington. 

Woodsfield.. 


Wooster 


Worthington 


Wyoming- 


1943 

1944 
!  1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 
1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
‘1945 


*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16 


All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  no 
bi 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

in 

$63,015 

a 

$41,000 

94 

74 

69,615 

8 

37,000 

60 

159 

230,035 

23 

135,500 

98 

26 

5,745 

1 

200 

16 

18 

4,846 

0 

0 

10 

37 

52,472 

13 

37,650 

14 

24 

5,207 

0 

0 

14 

17 

8,380 

1 

3,500 

5 

13 

27,265 

2 

8,000 

2 

62 

70,300 

0 

0 

32 

67 

24,790 

0 

0 

29 

88 

1,642,167 

2 

4,000 

40 

594 

1,987,58 3 

0 

0 

259 

858 

2,179,482 

104 

579,400 

307 

1,419 

5,752,310 

275 

1,897,400 

506 

92 

91,605 

16 

62,250 

30 

116 

283,681 

55 

268,000 

22 

97 

324,695 

11 

25,000 

42 

26 

7,741 

0 

0 

2 

50 

154,695 

11 

100,250 

u 

260 

2,278,959 

218 

2,159,850 

16 

16 

70,167 

4 

68,200 

0 

9 

3,964 

0 

0 

0 

61 

503,515 

34 

487,740 

0 

5 

8,500 

0 

0 

2 

5 

32,300 

1 

1,500 

4 

11 

12,950 

1 

2,500 

5 

6 

3,475 

2 

900 

1 

4 

2,785 

1 

1,500 

1 

15 

51,500 

2 

5,000 

5 

37 

56,180 

10 

27,900 

19 

31 

43,180 

12 

31,700 

11 

39 

449,100 

9 

47,150 

15 

1,520 

5,076,286 

771 

2,275,743 

117 

845 

1,033,155 

14 

47,300 

62 

929 

1,287,451 

83 

470,300 

105 

6 

1,950 

1 

150 

1 

9 

25,600 

2 

7,000 

3 

54 

147,000 

23 

46,200 

16 

2 

600 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1,000 

0 

0 

2 

14 

27,325 

1 

2,000 

8 

15 

2,700 

0 

0 

3 

26 

10,750 

0 

0 

7 

26 

64,050 

4 

13,500 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

3,125 

0 

0 

4 

14 

8,700 

1 

4,000 

6 

33 

93,410 

8 

47,000 

9 

37 

49,085 

5 

25,500 

27 

100 

345,792 

62 

322,800 

34 

49 

24,063 

2 

8,000 

45 

66 

107,955 

13 

80,400 

43 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

107,100 

12 

80,000 

14 

13 

32,100 

0 

0 

7 

61 

263,000 

52 

260,300 

0 

51 

255,000 

51 

255,000 

0 

24 

141,600 

24 

141,600 

0 

68 

17,347 

4 

2,700 

6 

66 

21,478 

0 

0 

21 

77 

96,384 

4 

1,900 

17 

9 

3,825 

2 

1,200 

5 

5 

5,500 

1 

1,000 

3 

8 

2,100 

0 

0 

6 

28 

11,072 

0 

0 

3 

28 

45,185 

0 

0 

6 

36 

93,900 

2 

13,000 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

700 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

°  i 

4 

14,500 

3 

13,500 

0 1 

30 

120,000 

30 

120,000 

0 

21 

135,750 

13 

122,750 

2  1 

Valuation 


$18,865 

28,465 

61,730 

1,570 

1,838 

10,582 

1,977 

2,330 

13,000 

35,780 

8,580 

1,611,510 

1,509,311 

1,232,946 

2,414,440 

12,680 

7,041 

271,545 

375 

48,130 

108,749 

0 

0 

0 

3,500 

30,800 

2,250 

750 

500 

6,700 

24,280 

2,100 

377,200 

2,538,340 

479,070 

377,220 

200 

18,200 

88,300 

0 

1,000 

6,325 

400 

1,400 

34,875 

0 

0 

775 

2,000 

23,060 

15,965 

21,612 

15,783 

20,470 

0 

0 

23,600 

2,100 

0 

0 

0 

2,865 

12,320 

79,170 

625 

4,000 

1,500 

1,382 

39,225 

21.575 

0 

700 

0 

0 

0 

1,000 


Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 


Number 

of 

buildings 


6 

6 

38 

9 

8 

10 

10 

11 

9 

30 

38 
46 

335 

447 

638 

46 

39 
44 

24 

28 

26 

12 

9 

27 

3 

0 

5 

3 
2 
8 
8 
8 

15 

632 

769 

741 

4 

4 

15 
2 
0 

5 

12 

19 

10 

0 

0 

6 
7 

16 

5 

4 

2 

10 

0 

0 

7 

6 

9 

0 

0 

58 

45 

56 

2 

1 

2 

25 

22 

25 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 


Valuation 


■  11  months  only. 


Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


$3,150 

4,150 

32,805 

3,975 

3,008 

4,240 

3,230 

2,550 

6,265 

34,520 

16,210 

26,657 

478,272 

367,136 

1,440,470 

16,675 

8,640 

28,150 

7,366 

6,315 

10,360 

1,967 

3,964 

15,775 

5,000 

0 

8,200 

1,825 

785 

39,800 

4,000 

9.380 
24,750 

262,203 

506,785 

439,931 

1,600 

400 

12.500 
600 

0 

19,000 

2,300 

9.350 
15,675 

0 

0 

2.350 
2,700 

23,350 

7,620 

1.380 
280 

7,085 

0 

0 

3.500 
30,000 

2,700 

0 

0 

11.782 

9,158 

15,314 

2,000 

500 

600 


9,690 
5,960 
59,325 
0 
0 
0 

1,000 

0 

12,000 

1  10  months  only. 


11 

8 

23 

1 

0 

13 
0 
1 
2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

157 

358 

21 

55 
11 

0 

14 
223 

16 

0 

56 
0 
1 
1 

2 

1 

2 

10 

15 
9 

847 

14 

86 

1 

2 

23 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

5 

69 

2 

13 

0 

0 

12 

0 

52 

51 

24 

4 

0 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

JO 

24 
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APPENDIX.  Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  bv 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction ,  1943,  1944,  and  1945— Continued. 


EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES-Continued 


Year 

A 

CO 

1  building 
nstruction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonrcsidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

“  new  family 

1  dwelling 
units 

1943 

1944 

1945 

i 

4 

8 

$120 

5,150 

9,195 

0 

1 

1 

0 

S4.800 

6,000 

1 

2 
7 

SI  20 
250 
3,195 

0 

1 

0 

0 

$100 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1943 

1944 

1945 
1944 

9 

6 

18 

0 

2,050 

5,580 

74,000 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

15,000 

o 

6 

2 

4 

1,900 

5,230 

46,500 

3 

4 
11 

150 

350 

12,500 

0 

0 

3 

1945 

14 

28,800 

14 

28,800 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

1944 

1945 

132 

107 

121 

1,092,400 

96,628 

228,966 

57 

0 

8 

264,600 

0 

53,500 

19 

12 

28 

760,806 

8,515 

69,970 

56 

95 

85 

66,994 

88,113 

105,496 

8 

57 

0 

14 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

22 

20 

7 

12 

7 

19 

13 

9 

17 

94,850 

16,700 

8,300 

8,930 

9.650 
36,585 

1.650 
4,000 
9,360 

15 

11 

1 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

2 

29,500 

12,800 

3.500 
0 

2.500 
14,200 

0 

0 

4,300 

1 

8 

6 

5 

5 

10 

4 

6 
9 

60,000 

3.500 

4.800 

7,250 

6.900 

17,885 

500 

3,550 

4,475 

6 

1 

0 

7 

1 

3 

9 

3 

6 

5,350 

400 

0 

1,680 

250 

4,500 

1,150 

450 

585 

15 

11 

1 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

2 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

0 

5 

23 

135 

202 

430 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2,250 

31,500 

1,140,785 

2,592,530 

1,822,355 

0 

0 

2,500 

0 

0 

5 

1 

24 

169 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12,500 

600 

75,650 

375,955 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

58 

44 

103 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12,000 

1,105,935 

2,449,920 

1,244,375 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

12 

76 

134 

158 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2,250 

7,000 

34,250 

66,960 

202,025 

0 

0 

2,500 

0 

0 

5 

1 

24 

169 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

127 

112 

193 

125 

88 

103 

23 

15 

46 

88,033 

110,537 

373,929 

20,026 

29,688 

110,449 

3.305 

3,532 

234,622 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

22 

0 

1.500 
49,900 

0 

2.500 
9,000 

0 

0 

221,100 

34 

35 
63 
15 

9 

28 

12 

5 

11 

40,080 

12,370 

69,530 

2,345 

2.425 

77,716 

1,685 

970 

4,927 

93 

76 

118 

110 

78 

73 

11 

10 

13 

47,953 

96,667 

254,499 

17,681 

24,763 

23,733 

1,620 

2,562 

8,595 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

22 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1 

4 
35 

280 

256 

479 

0 

3 

5 

300 

450 

100,850 

174,320 

342,972 

1,543,636 

0 

1,085 

4,750 

0 

0 

7 

1 

3 

104 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

38,000 

1.000 

8,300 

507,750 

0 

0 

1,200 

0 

0 

2 

154 

73 

137 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

28,000 

81,822 

126,890 

810,531 

0 

1,085 

3,450 

1 

4 

26 

125 

180 

238 

0 

0 

1 

300 

450 

34,850 

91,498 

207,782 

225,355 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

7 

1 

6 

108 

0 

0 

I 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

48 

33 

34 

3 

12 

4 

0 

0 

15 

8,400 

146,270 

98,872 

3,600 

36,000 

87,000 

0 

0 

79,950 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

5 

0 

2,800 

6,000 

0 

0 

18,000 

0 

0 

23,000 

2 

10 

13 

2 

6 

1 

0 

0 

10 

600 

139,625 

80,672 

600 

11,000 

69,000 

0 

0 

56,950 

46 

22 

20 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7.800 

3,845 

12,200 

3,000 

25,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

5 

1943 

10 

2,250 

0 

0 

1 

100 

9 

2,150 

0 

1944 

1945 

7 

0 

9,050 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8,000 

0 

6 

0 

1,050 

0 

0 

o 

1943 

42 

32,405 

0 

0 

16 

7,725 

26 

24,680 

0 

1944 

53 

81,475 

1 

5,000 

16 

3,375 

36 

73,100 

1 

1945 

126 

333,735 

12 

53,500 

41 

166.880 

73 

113,355 

12 

1943 

71 

13,691 

0 

0 

51 

4,761 

20 

8,930 

0 

1944 

60 

41,801 

0 

0 

24 

20,366 

36 

21,435 

0 

1945 

66 

100,369 

3 

16,400 

24 

65,550 

39 

18,419 

3 

1943 

822 

2,931,254 

322 

1,082,650 

119 

1,660,487 

381 

188,117 

331 

1944 

563 

699.908 

62 

409,500 

80 

24,905 

421 

265.503 

95 

1945 

668 

1,492,057 

74 

488,400 

135 

539,505 

459 

464.152 

76 

1943 

16 

4,997 

0 

0 

10 

1,037 

6 

3.960 

0 

1944 

21 

59,403 

1 

3,000 

5 

51,980 

15 

4.423 

| 

1945 

22 

14,200 

0 

0 

13 

7,600 

9 

6,600 

0 

1943 

45 

12,575 

0 

0 

2 

2,300 

43 

10^275 

0 

1944 

43 

22,735 

2 

5,700 

6 

9,950 

35 

7,085 

2 

1945 

51 

52,019 

1 

5,000 

5 

24,125 

45 

22,894 

i 

State  and  city 


Wisconsin — Continued 
Columbus . . 


Cornell _ 


Cuba  City.. 
Cudahy . 


Delavan . 

Dodgeville.. 
Durand _ 


Eagle  River... 

Eau  Claire . 

Edgar . . 


Fond  du  Lac . 

Fort  Atkinson... 
Fox  Point _ 

Grafton . . 

Green  Bay . . 

Green  Lake . 


Hartford _ 

Horicon . . 

Hudson _ 


Janesville.— 

Kaukauna... 


•Kenosha . 

Kewaunee . 

KieL . . 


*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 


*  10  months  only. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945  Continued. 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES-Continued 


State  and  city 


Year 


Wisconsin — Continued 
Kohler . 


La  Crosse... . 

Ladysmith . 

Lake  Geneva — 


Lancaster . 

Loyal . 


All  building 
construction 


Number 

of 

buildings 


•Madison.. . 

Manitowoc - 

Maple  Bluff... 


Marinette - 

Marshfield . 

Mellen . 


Menasha . 


Menomonee  Falls. 
Milton . 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 
>1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 
1943 

1943 

1944 

1945 


•Milwaukee . 

Mineral  Point. 
Monroe _ 


Montello. 

Mosinee... 


Mount  Horeb. 


Neenah... . 

North  Fond  du  Lac. 
Oconto . 


Oconto  Falls. 
Oregon . - 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Valuation 


New  residential 

building 


49 

18 

27 

242 

213 

354 

0 

0 

5 

2 

5 

10 

52 

14 

2 

1 

2 

1,064 

989 

1,317 

299 

265 

330 

1 

0 

7 

96 

140 

160 

153 

201 

233 

0 

0 

0 

111 

82 

128 

16 

0 

5 

8 

3,355 

3,853 

5,471 

5 

5 

13 

38 

59 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

1 

4 

8 

101 

92 

139 

2 

0 

0 

2 

3. 

2 


$5,300 

4,590 

7,743 

135,040 

144,634 

942,498 

0 

0 

55,000 

300 

4,500 

15,964 

7,304 

2,471 

125 

4,800 

6,200 

1,394,205 


New  nonresidential 

building 


Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

$3,125 

92 

2 

2,500 

87 

93 

363,845 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

12,000 

5 

0 

0 

49 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

67 

260,500 

42 

4 

76,000 

36 

85 

804,300 

107 

9 

36,997 

128 

2 

325 

60 

5 

14,600 

76 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

32,000 

1 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

33 

5 

9,150 

54 

1 

200 

56 

2 

1,200 

46 

30 

110,020 

51 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

450 

74 

0 

0 

34 

10 

52,500 

63 

0 

0 

11 

3  0 

0 

0 

3  0 

0 

3 

0  o 

0 

3 

2  472 

2,911,305 

459 

5  280 

1,768.443 

347 

9  893 

6,624,552 

676 

0  0 

0 

2 

5  0 

0 

4 

0  1 

1,000 

10 

0  3 

12,200 

27 

0  17 

101,700 

36 

0  0 

0 

0 

0  o 

0 

0 

0  0 

0 

0 

0  0 

0 

0 

K)  3 

8,500 

5 

K)  1 

3,500 

0 

0  0 

0 

1 

0  4 

19,000 

2 

>0  0 

0 

.47 

12  0 

0 

20 

M  13 

80,000 

41 

35  0 

0 

0 

0  0 

0 

0 

0  o 

0 

0 

DO  0 

0 

1 

DO  0 

0 

1 

00  o 

0 

2 

0  o 

0 

0 

0  0 

c 

0 

o  0 

0 

0 

00  o 

0 

2 

50  ( 

0 

2 

00  2 

6,500 

3 

Valuation 


Number 
of 

buildings 


0 

$2,500 

0 

51.728 

111,790 

518,528 

0 

0 

45,000 

300 

0 

1,079 

7,149 

2,471 

75 

4,800 

5,000 

429,309 

84,235 

791,225 

76,700 

148,055 

80,770 

195 


Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 


Valuation 


Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


7,725 

5,000 

122,100 

270,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

52,000 

0 

150 

500 

9,703 

4,572 

41,895 

0 

0 

0 

500 

1,500 

19,000 

0 

0 

0 

3,300 

1,200 

3,100 


49 

17 

27 

142 

124 

161 

0 

0 

2 

0 

5 

2 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

955 

949 

1,125 

162 

203 

249 

0 

0 


500 

2 

5,530 

5,423 

52 

16.294 

9,635 

107 

30,528 

110,846 

101 

39,007 

92,710 

96 

30,900 

97,290 

153 

41,087 

144,230 

152 

95,020 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7,340 

36 

4,425 

134,910 

48 

7,530 

163,460 

55 

25,505 

2,500 

0 

5 

0 

5,275 

0 

1,300 

2 

2,600 

5,200 

5 

6,400 

1,423,948 

2,424 

2,741,659 

701,568 

3,226 

3,898.394 

4,604,782 

3,902 

5,427,255 

325 

3 

1,225 

$5,300 

2,090 

7,743 

80,187 

30,344 

60,125 

0 

0 

10,000 

0 

4,500 

2,885 

155 

0 

50 

0 

1,200 

704,396 

669,459 

1,025,315 

77,962 

163,485 

311,008 

0 

0 


1,500 

1,900 

42.600 

27,500 


1,500 


1,100 

550 

10,647 

51,260 

216,799 

235 

0 

0 

1,500 

500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

500 

50 

2,700 


0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

97 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

73 

25 

215 

17 

2 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

1 

2 

30 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

767 

402 

1,125 

0 

0 

1 

3 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 
1 
0 

4 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 


1  11  months  only. 
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Appendix. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945  Continued. 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


Wisconsin — Continued 
•Superior . 

Thiensville— . 

Two  Rivers . 


Valders— 


Verona.. 


Waukesha.. 


Waupun.. 


WauBau.. 


Wauwatosa- 
West  Allis- 
West  Bend- 


West  Milwaukee _ 

Whitefish  Bay- . 

Wisconsin  Dells . 

Wisconsin  Rapids— 


Year 

All  building 
construction 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

1943 

524 

$542,770 

1944 

847 

637,393 

1945 

656 

523,758 

1945 

18 

50,877 

1943 

241 

72,138 

1944 

252 

65,073 

1945 

257 

163,273 

1943 

6 

1,543 

1944 

2, 

6,220 

1945 

5 

9,500 

1943 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

1945 

3 

7,000 

1943 

105 

205,949 

1944 

202 

627,664 

1945 

365 

1,305,758 

1943 

13 

2,053 

1944 

24 

17,003 

1945 

38 

34,135 

1943 

176 

51,163 

1944 

156 

258,985 

1945 

215 

541,970 

1943 

104 

129,044 

1944 

115 

207,169 

1945 

255 

1,674,142 

.  1943 

451 

1,812,516 

1944 

376 

1,088,470 

1945 

571 

1,255,943 

.  1943 

49 

19,120 

1944 

44 

42,850 

1945 

56 

681,415 

.  1943 

44 

95,763 

1944 

42 

130,270 

1945 

50 

377,369 

.  1943 

80 

294,611 

1944 

61 

108,278 

1945 

220 

1,342,151 

.  1943 

77 

17,870 

1944 

40 

37,575 

1945 

12 

28,000 

.  1943 

63 

108,831 

1944 

105 

70,258 

1945 

177 

661,550 

New  residential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


72 

7 

10 

4 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 
68 
120 

0 

0 

3 

2 

2 

39 

10 

17 

132 

105 

48 

116 

0 

0 

19 

6 
7 
5 

51 

20 
152 

0 

1 

11 

0 

0 

27 


Valuation 


New  nonresidential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


$209,210 

16,750 

31.500 
15,727 

1,500 

0 

23.900 
0 
0 

4,000 

0 

0 

0 

41.500 
385,950 
453,248 

0 

0 

15,100 

400 

400 

134,360 

79.500 

133.300 
1,127,000 

582,100 

253.300 
684,245 

0 

0 

116.900 

32.900 

55.900 
46,800 

289.300 

101.500 
1,148,706 

0 

3,000 

8,000 

o 

0 

103,700 


83 

83 

82 

9 

48 

33 

32 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

28 

32 

60 

4 

8 

14 
71 
66 
96 

22 

20 

54 

132 

69 

106 

26 

9 

22 

10 
6 

15 
12 
20 
30 
19 
14 

1 

44 

44 

59 


Valuation 


$21,690 

55,960 

160,853 

33,550 

7,476 

17,035 

62,115 

940 

0 

1,900 

0 

0 

6,500 

125,239 

150,759 

589,395 

563 

10,815 

6,350 

11,265 

231,850 

356,110 

3,278 

31,650 

482,437 

265,860 

498,261 

228,778 


559,065 


Additions,  alterations, 

and  repairs 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

369 

$311,870 

69 

757 

564,683 

8 

564 

331,405 

10 

5 

1,600 

4 

192 

63,162 

1 

219 

48,038 

0 

219 

77,258 

6 

4 

603 

0 

2 

6,220 

0 

2 

3,600 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

500 

0 

72 

39,210 

10 

102 

90,955 

74 

185 

263,115 

120 

9 

1,490 

0 

16 

6,188 

0 

21 

12,685 

3 

103 

39,498 

2 

88 

26,735 

2 

80 

51,500 

•  38 

72 

46,266 

23 

78 

42,219 

33 

69 

64,705 

231 

214 

964,556 

132 

259 

336,909 

51 

349 

342,920 

119 

23 

6,540 

0 

35 

7,255 

0 

15 

5,450 

18 

28 

24,293 

5 

29 

22,120 

13 

30 

233,724 

8 

17 

3,117 

64 

21 

3,116 

2( 

38 

27,152 

155 

58 

6,195 

0 

25 

5,675 

1 

0 

0 

1 

19 

8,767 

€ 

61 

36,682 

0 

91 

106,090 

27 

WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES] 


Iowa: 

Algona . 

Ames . . 

Atlantic . 

Audubon ... 
Bettendorf. 

Buffalo . 


Burlington _ 

•Cedar  Rapids. 
Chariton _ 


1943 

21 

1944 

41 

‘1945 

21 

1943 

47 

1944 

67 

1945 

196 

1944 

0 

1945 

0 

1943 

0 

1944 

6 

1943 

143 

1944 

81 

1945 

102 

1943 

0 

1944 

0 

1945 

0 

1943 

81 

1944 

70 

1945 

89 

1943 

1,585 

1944 

1,462 

1945 

1,796 

1943 

0 

1944 

1 

1945 

4 

$2,965 

0 

0 

187,715 

21 

$140,500 

38,800 

2 

7,800 

21,019 

0 

0 

35,331 

1 

4,750 

422,800 

94 

276,950 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22,500 

0 

0 

266,393 

52 

173,422 

69,988 

2 

6,500 

115,718 

7 

38,100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

356,712 

5 

4,700 

386,644 

5 

102,600 

169,805 

4 

10,000 

974,413 

9 

1,470 

1,169,812 

60 

195,325 

2,218,035 

121 

407,550 

0 

0 

0 

1,000 

1 

1,000 

13,000 

0 

0 

10 

SI, 765 

11 

$1,200 

1 

19,000 

19 

28,215 

6 

22,000 

13 

9,000 

17 

3,534 

30 

17,485 

8 

1,950 

58 

28,631 

27 

86,500 

75 

59,350 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

7,500 

3 

15,000 

20 

80,405 

71 

12,566 

14 

45,659 

65 

17,829 

22 

55,665 

73 

21,953 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

57 

346,849 

19 

5,163 

37 

221,735 

28 

62,309 

38 

53,230 

47 

106,575 

232 

705,429 

1,344 

267,514 

134 

588,304 

1,268 

386,183 

276 

1,300,452 

1,399 

510,033 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

10,000 

2 

3.000 

0 

21 

2 

0 

4 
119 

0 

0 

0 

0 

52 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

5 
7 
4 
9 

60 

119 

0 

1 

0 


*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 

WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES— Continued 


All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 

State  and  city 

Year 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Iowa — Continued 

Clarksville . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

‘Council  Bluff . 

1943 

64 

$227,491 

0 

0 

23 

$182,714 

41 

$44,777 

0 

1944 

168 

251,171 

32 

$99,775 

27 

27,074 

109 

124,322 

32 

1945 

234 

593,206 

16 

67,600 

82 

395,016 

136 

130,590 

16 

‘Davenport™ . 

1943 

1,785 

628,579 

8 

28,210 

137 

218,017 

1,640 

382,352 

8 

1944 

1,856 

552,705 

8 

35,915 

130 

120,994 

1,718 

395,796 

8 

1945 

1,992 

1,474,842 

92 

488,982 

186 

380,530 

1,714 

605,330 

92 

Deeorah . 

1943 

4 

4,000 

0 

0 

2 

2,000 

2 

2,000 

0 

1944 

5 

4,500 

0 

0 

1 

500 

4 

4,000 

0 

1945 

16 

143,600 

0 

0 

12 

116,600 

4 

27,000 

0 

*Des  Moines . 

1943 

721 

316,474 

11 

4,900 

303 

183,670 

407 

127,904 

11 

1944 

925 

3,473,904 

14 

30,575 

218 

2,905,421 

693 

537,908 

15 

1945 

1,278 

3,979,745 

121 

488,400 

465 

2,942,367 

692 

548,978 

114 

•Dubuque . 

1943 

398 

142,171 

0 

0 

33 

60,019 

365 

82,152 

0 

1944 

434 

288,960 

2 

390 

37 

30,111 

395 

258,459 

2 

1945 

580 

620,970 

47 

199,250 

48 

50,147 

485 

371,573 

47 

Durant . 

1943 

17 

16,319 

0 

0 

5 

12,425 

12 

3,894 

0 

1944 

15 

10,400 

1 

1,000 

6 

6,895 

8 

2,505 

1 

Eldora . 

1943 

4 

2,250 

0 

0 

2 

1,800 

2 

450 

0 

1944 

6 

3,600 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

3,600 

0 

Elkhart . 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Farmington . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.  o 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Fort  Dodge . 

1943 

222 

167,410 

0 

0 

20 

34,585 

202 

132,825 

0 

1944 

305 

306,801 

2 

1,700 

28 

83,575 

275 

221,526 

2 

1945 

435 

614,063 

30 

131,150 

61 

234,398 

344 

248,515 

30 

Hampton . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Harlan . . . 

1943 

8 

2,950 

0 

0 

8 

2,950 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

11 

4,250 

2 

900 

8 

3,150 

1 

200 

2 

1945 

19 

25,300 

4 

16,000 

14 

8,550 

1 

750 

4 

Ida  Grove . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Iowa  City . - . 

1943 

37 

7,850 

0 

0 

25 

5,790 

12 

2,060 

0 

1944 

42 

271,593 

2 

6,500 

24 

254,563 

16 

10,530 

2 

1945 

98 

158,620 

5 

21,300 

39 

71,785 

54 

65,535 

5 

Keokuk . . . 

1943 

23 

35,390 

2 

275 

5 

4,940 

16 

30,175 

2 

1944 

25 

26,990 

5 

1,950 

10 

9,510 

10 

15,530 

5 

1945 

24 

39,415 

4 

3,315 

a 

30,550 

9 

5,550 

4 

Lake  Mills . 

1943 

4 

2,200 

0 

0 

2 

1,700 

2 

500 

0 

1944 

2 

35,000 

0 

b 

2 

35,000 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

14 

33,700 

4 

15,500 

6 

13,700 

4 

4,500 

4 

Mapleton. . . . 

1943 

3 

450 

0 

0 

3 

450 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

7 

6,350 

0 

0 

4 

1,150 

3 

5,200 

0 

1945 

8 

2,900 

0 

0 

6 

1,500 

2 

1,400 

0 

Marion. . 

1943 

42 

5,176 

0 

0 

11 

1,209 

31 

3,967 

0 

1944 

27 

10,943 

1 

200 

7 

5,950 

19 

4,793 

1 

1945 

57 

68,442 

8 

31,000 

17 

15,642 

32 

21,800 

8 

Marshalltown . 

1943 

100 

50,435 

1 

200 

58 

41,905 

41 

8,330 

1 

1944 

109 

159,990 

1 

200 

45 

146,700 

63 

13,090 

1 

1945 

183 

216,600 

17 

81,500 

60 

65,050 

106 

70,050 

17 

Mason  City™ . .  .  .  . 

1943 

375 

109,753 

0 

0 

34 

38,455 

341 

71,298 

0 

1944 

431 

166,406 

0 

0 

35 

36,171 

396 

130,235 

0 

1945 

563 

511,657 

15 

75,560 

73 

145,726 

475 

290,371 

15 

Muscatine . 

1943 

224 

1,283,770 

6 

1,150 

43 

1,256,140 

175 

26,480 

6 

1944 

245 

647,526 

5 

1,150 

33 

558,047 

207 

88,329 

5 

1945 

304 

213,888 

14 

24.900 

56 

135,428 

234 

53,560 

14 

Nashua..™ . 

1943 

3 

650 

0 

0 

1 

250 

2 

400 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New  Hampton . . . 

1943 

1 

500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

500 

0 

1944 

4 

1,150 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1,150 

0 

1945 

16 

24,450 

0 

0 

15 

23,950 

1 

500 

0 

New  London . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Newton . 

1943 

72 

227,747 

50 

200,000 

5 

1,535 

17 

26.212 

50 

1944 

122 

370,895 

105 

279,500 

7 

82,865 

10 

8,530 

105 

1945 

19 

109,675 

0 

0 

9 

90,200 

10 

19,475 

0 

Orange . . . 

1943 

5 

1,435 

0 

0 

4 

1 .300 

1 

135 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

3 

2,200 

0 

0 

3 

2,200 

0 

0 

0 

*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables. 

pp.  12  to  16. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 

WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES— Continued 


All  building 

New  residential 

New  nonresident ial 

Additions,  alterations, 

construction 

building 

building 

and  repairs 

Number  of 

State  and  city 

Year 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Valuation 

dwelling 

units 

of 

Valuation 

of 

Valuation 

of 

Valuation 

of 

buildings 

buildings 

buildings 

buildings 

Iowa — Continued 

1943 

4 

$7,088 

0 

0 

3 

$6,688 

1 

8400 

0 

1944 

10 

50,374 

0 

0 

8 

47,874 

2 

2,500 

0 

1945 

22 

119,471 

0 

0 

18 

111,975 

4 

7,496 

0 

1943 

165 

79,475 

16 

819,350 

41 

14,425 

108 

45,700 

16 

1944 

188 

520,750 

75 

334,050 

42 

80,050 

71 

106,650 

75 

1945 

258 

952,000 

63 

266,050 

55 

514,800 

140 

171,150 

63 

1943 

4 

7,745 

0 

0 

i 

900 

3 

6,845 

0 

1944 

7 

4,110 

0 

0 

5 

3,710 

2 

400 

0 

1945 

18 

127,025 

8 

35,900 

10 

91,125 

0 

0 

8 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

16 

44,500 

7 

15,850 

9 

28,650 

0 

0 

7 

1943 

11 

7,400 

0 

0 

2 

1,200 

9 

6,200 

0 

1944 

13 

3,900 

0 

0 

3 

1,300 

10 

2.600 

0 

1945 

21 

61,675 

2 

9,000 

10 

23,075 

9 

29,600 

2 

1943 

6 

13,900 

0 

0 

3 

13,500 

3 

400 

0 

1944 

7 

2,950 

0 

0 

2 

1,250 

5 

1,700 

0 

1945 

16 

33,400 

13 

32,200 

0 

0 

3 

1,200 

10 

1943 

138 

109,347 

1 

200 

87 

65,700 

50 

43,447 

72,350 

1 

1944 

207 

600,633 

5 

8,650 

86 

519,633 

116 

5 

1945 

387 

1,184,100 

28 

123,135 

177 

695,980 

182 

364,985 

37 

1943 

4 

10,700 

0 

0 

4 

10,700 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

7 

12,000 

0 

0 

6 

2,000 

1 

10,000 

0 

1945 

7 

18,700 

1 

2,000 

5 

16,200 

1 

500 

2 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

6 

8,500 

1 

2,500 

1 

5,000 

4 

1,000 

1 

1945 

6 

22,700 

1 

2,500 

4 

19,600 

i 

600 

1 

1943 

1 

500 

0 

0 

i 

500 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

397 

290,498 

1 

1,000 

103 

69,562 

293 

219,936 

360,233 

1 

23 

1944 

678 

756,673 

23 

102,750 

144 

293,690 

511 

1945 

975 

2,846,546 

165 

658,020 

215 

1,622,282 

595 

566,244 

165 

1943 

14 

11,450 

0 

0 

3 

435 

11 

11,015 

0 

1944 

7 

76,667 

1 

175 

2 

76,000 

4 

492 

1 

1945 

34 

101,087 

8 

24,800 

13 

34,075 

13 

42,212 

7 

1943 

8 

7,485 

0 

0 

3 

5,150 

5 

2,335 

2,600 

0 

1 

1944 

9 

4,860 

1 

500 

2 

1,760 

6 

1945 

27 

67,200 

5 

25,000 

16 

39.400 

6 

2,800 

5 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4,000 

0 

1944 

5 

5,300 

0 

0 

3 

1,300 

2 

0 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kansas: 

1943 

23 

3,750 

1 

200 

16 

1,890 

7,935 

6 

8 

1,660 

2,125 

1 

1944 

41 

57,910 

17 

47,850 

16 

1 1945 

30 

35,030 

7 

11,550 

21 

18,900 

2 

4,580 

7 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

4 

5,500 

0 

0 

4 

1945 

12 

21,400 

6 

14,500 

6 

6,900 

0 

0 

6 

1943 

23 

3,535 

0 

0 

7 

1,434 

16 

8 

2,101 

4,085 

0 

1 

1944 

24 

7,102 

1 

1,000 

15 

2,017 

1945 

80 

90,828 

7 

31,350 

37 

32,063 

36 

27,415 

7 

1943 

12 

62,600 

0 

0 

8 

60,700 

15,850 

4 

1,900 

14,100 

0 

1944 

17 

29,950 

0 

0 

11 

1 

1943 

4 

5,800 

1 

3,500 

0 

0 

5,000 

3 

7 

2,300 

1,900 

1944 

8 

6,900 

0 

0 

1 

1945 

14 

9,700 

2 

4,000 

1 

100 

11 

5,600 

1943 

1 

300 

0 

0 

1 

300 

250 

0 

0 

1944 

2 

250 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1945 

7 

10,225 

2 

5,000 

5 

5,225 

0 

0 

1943 

3 

3,400 

1 

3,000 

1 

200 

i 

200 

4,500 

2 

1 

1944 

3 

9,500 

1 

5,000 

0 

0 

1945 

1 

30,000 

0 

0 

1 

30,000 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1943 

27 

6.150 

1 

1,000 

13 

3,050 

1,200 

13 

0 

2,100 

1944 

3 

3,200 

1 

2,000 

2 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 


1  1 1  months  only. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction ,  1943,  1944,  and  1945— Continued. 

WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES-Continued 


State  and  city 


Kansas — Continued 
Caney.. . 


Chapman... 

Cherryvale... 

Coffeyville... 


Dodge  City . 

El  Dorado . 

Elkhart . . 

Ellis _ _ _ 

Emporia.. . 

Eureka . 


Fort  Scott . 

Fredonia _ 

Garden  City. 
Glasco . 

Goodland 

Harper.. .. . 


Hays.. 


Herington... 

Humboldt... 


Hutchinson . 

Independence . 

Junction  City . 

"Kansas  City . 

Kingman . 

Kiowa__ . 


Lawrence . . 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
'1945 

1943 

1944 
'1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
‘1945 

1943 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 
1943 
1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


All  building 
construction 


Number 

of 

buildings 


71 

72 
96 

2 

1 

5 

0 

1 

17 

334 

228 

249 

135 

75 

146 
121 
120 

147 
0 
0 

30 

20 

24 

22 

28 

55 

1 

0 

0 

7 

15 
23 

4 

5 
11 

442 

1 

1 

3 

12 

5 

16 
29 
29 
23 

132 

138 

111 

28 

19 

2 

1 

2 

349 

323 

549 

62 

33 

50 

99 

0 

468 

599 

642 

2 

0 

29 

2 

0 

0 

84 

101 

134 


Valuation 


$30,000 

36,500 

47,000 

2,625 

2,000 

1,550 

0 

100 

9,990 

202,023 

84,820 

241,523 

422,955 

124,970 

341,165 

13,545 

20,865 

311,900 

0 

0 

11,300 

16,445 

32,000 

12,025 

12,505 

94.650 
250 

0 

0 

12,350 

64,600 

50,500 

1,065 

4,200 

72.650 
589,090 

12,000 

1,000 

16,000 

2,575 

1,000 

62.650 
3,930 

15,270 

22.775 

160,226 

85,783 

184,903 

7,450 

6,080 

394 

1,000 

167 

71,105 

588,702 

487,764 

143,750 

29,124 

30.775 
25,700 

0 

612,088 

2,671,842 

2,076,080 

1,072 

0 

26,205 

1,075 

0 

0 

62,885 

198,580 

187,605 


*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 


New  residential 
building 

New  nonrcsidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number 

Numl>er 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

0 

0 

0 

0 

71 

$30,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

72 

36,500 

0 

0 

1 

$5,000 

95 

42,000 

0 

0 

2 

2,625 

0 

0 

1 

$2,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

300 

3 

1,250 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

100 

0 

0 

2 

4,300 

10 

3,990 

5 

1,700 

39 

100,585 

43 

25,666 

252 

75,772 

6 

3,200 

28 

44,163 

194 

37,457 

20 

70,950 

37 

64,686 

192 

105,887 

23 

87,400 

32 

44,436 

80 

291,119 

16 

75,500 

13 

5,625 

46 

43,845 

36 

99,000 

37 

103,430 

73 

138,735 

0 

0 

18 

1,375 

103 

12,170 

0 

0 

5 

205 

115 

20,660 

55 

237,350 

8 

27,875 

84 

46,675 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1,160 

26 

10,140 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

16,445 

3 

6,800 

1 

1,300 

20 

23,900 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

12,025 

0 

0 

3 

3,800 

25 

8,705 

7 

22,200 

6 

40,550 

42 

31,900 

0 

0 

1 

250 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

b 

i 

1,000 

5 

10,850 

1 

500 

1 

2,000 

6 

57,600 

8 

5,000 

3 

6,300 

9 

24,700 

11 

19,500 

0 

0 

2 

465 

2 

600 

1 

500 

1 

350 

3 

3,350 

2 

4,300 

9 

68,350 

0 

0 

253 

533,692 

60 

10,845 

129 

44,553 

0 

0 

1 

12,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1,000 

0 

0 

2 

8,500 

1 

7,500 

1 

200 

7 

1,625 

4 

750 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1,000 

2 

7,000 

12 

54,950 

2 

700 

0 

0 

26 

3,630 

3 

300 

1 

200 

16 

9,920 

12 

5,150 

5 

10,100 

10 

10,000 

8 

2,675 

26 

98,400 

8 

4,872 

98 

56,954 

20 

37,470 

14 

2,060 

104 

46,253 

19 

67,600 

28 

81,990 

64 

35,313 

0 

0 

13 

5,365 

15 

2,085 

0 

0 

13 

4,905 

6 

1,175 

0 

0 

2 

394 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

60 

1 

107 

2 

1,071 

96 

16,555 

251 

53,479 

2 

1,100 

56 

532,220 

265 

55,382 

88 

282,525 

96 

88,945 

365 

116,294 

34 

73,900 

7 

1,475 

21 

68,375 

2 

1,300 

17 

8,150 

14 

19,674 

3 

3,800 

8 

4,850 

39 

22,125 

8 

10,000 

20 

1,500 

71 

14,200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

123 

281,025 

85 

102,320 

260 

228,743 

192 

1,537,525 

94 

801,266 

313 

333,051 

89 

258,473 

148 

1.412,521 

405 

405,086 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1,072 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

8,700 

10 

1 1 ,630 

1J 

5,875 

0 

0 

1 

75 

l 

1,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

40,400 

29 

4,920 

47 

17,565 

29 

139,900 

27 

8,465 

45 

50,215 

9 

39,000  1 

45  | 

63,300 

80  | 

85,305 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

45 

6 

20 

30 

16 

10 

0 

0 

49 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

1 

2 

256 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

5 

26 

20 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

88 

47 

2 

3 

8 

0 

124 

5J9 

117 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

15 

30 

9 


1  1 1  months  only. 
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Appendix. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945  Continued. 

WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


Kansan — Continued 
Leavenworth . 


Linds  borg._~ 


Lyons.. 


McPherson 


Manhattan.. 


Norton . 

Oberlin . 

Osborne . 

Osage  City— 
PhiUipsburg.. 

Pittsburg . 

Pratt . . 

Rossville - 

St.  Francis... 


Wakeeney... 
Wellington.. 
•Wichita . 


Minnesota: 
Ada _ 


Albertlen . 

Alexandria.. 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


3,409 

4,814 

3,642 


All  building 
construction 

Year 

Number 

of 

buildings 

1 

Valuation 

b 

1943 

98 

$251,066 

1944 

39 

95,338 

1945 

79 

124,111 

1943 

18 

9,795 

1944 

17 

11,770 

1945 

30 

20,525 

1943 

18 

3,410 

1944 

7 

5,100 

1945 

54 

98,040 

1943 

130 

20,910 

1944 

164 

162,984 

1945 

231 

171,026 

1943 

96 

41,624 

1944 

86 

36,293 

1945 

290 

430,148 

1943 

91 

8,425 

1944 

124 

16,888 

1945 

120 

18,785 

.  1943 

99 

34,030 

1944 

107 

54,050 

1945 

170 

124,510 

. ‘1945 

7 

12,345 

1943 

31 

9,249 

1944 

21 

25,300 

1945 

62 

76,040 

_  1943 

3 

5,200 

1944 

5 

20,400 

1945 

21 

15,450 

1944 

4 

4,900 

1945 

5 

7,300 

.  1944 

1 

1,000 

1945 

0 

0 

1943 

0 

0 

1944 

2 

2,500 

1945 

28 

52,700 

..  1943 

34 

12,160 

1944 

40 

77,270 

1945 

57 

84,845 

1943 

181 

372,929 

1944 

77 

160,636 

1945 

236 

574,465 

...  1943 

0 

0 

1944 

3 

25,000 

1945 

2 

22,000 

.  1943 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

‘1945 

0 

0 

1943 

332 

938,561 

1944 

120 

147,120 

J1945 

175 

256,296 

...  1943 

10 

1,060 

1944 

5 

1,100 

1945 

14 

12,850 

1943 

250 

59,022 

1944 

408 

892,076 

1945 

704 

1,189,658 

....  1943 

29 

5,110 

1944 

19 

9,665 

1945 

42 

67,005 

..  1943 

28 

7,667 

1944 

29 

12,982 

1945 

57 

40,210 

New  residential 
building 


of 


4,686,520 

2,250,549 

3,029,080 

17,775 

97,550 

12.525 
55,091 

149,760 

412,456 

14.525 
17,760 

167,160 


Valuation 


New  nonresidential 

building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Valuation 


Additions,  alterations, 

and  repairs 


53 

$237,600 

6 

3 

4,148 

6 

6 

14,500 

26 

2 

4,500 

12 

1 

2,000 

10 

1 

2,500 

11 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

6 

16 

56,600 

27 

0 

0 

37 

26 

100,100 

28 

2 

2,700 

24 

7 

28,700 

25 

7 

19,100 

11 

57 

234,750 

35 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

5 

1 

1,600 

14 

0 

0 

12 

12 

17,000 

33 

1 

4,500 

1 

1 

1,000 

22 

1 

6,000 

9 

4 

6,500 

27 

0 

0 

3 

1 

3,000 

2 

4 

5,000 

7 

0 

0 

1 

5 

7,300 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

24,000 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

7 

144 

323,855 

4 

26 

65,000 

5 

193 

445,100 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

2,000 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

209 

828,995 

61 

12 

9,375 

52 

32 

68,700 

69 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3,000 

8 

3 

875 

95 

55 

203,000 

125 

202 

805,800 

182 

2 

375 

25 

6 

5,755 

10 

20 

40,400 

19 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

9 

9 

14,400 

33 

777 

3,019,585 

384 

38 

56,450 

305 

151 

339,977 

514 

0 

0 

3 

1 

300 

3 

7 

5,925 

9 

1 

50C 

35 

1 

2,00C 

26 

45 

167,906 

36 

0 

0 

13 

0 

C 

34 

27 

88,800 

33 

Number 

of 

buildings 


$848 

9,769 

19,913 

3,300 

7,270 

9,800 

2,110 

4,900 

33,690 

7,549 

17,047 

100,370 

3,080 

3.300 
116,300 

250 

8,255 

7.100 

4,434 

8.895 
19,755 

5.895 

4,589 

14,725 

48,890 

5,200 

16,250 

2,450 

400 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10,000 

2.700 
54,000 

8,000 

965 

55.821 

94.300 
0 

25,000 

20,000 

0 

0 

0 

48,926 

95,260 

128,768 

1,010 

0 

5.700 

10,020 

121,596 

134,228 

4,485 

2,185 

22,905 

1,490 

9,865 

21,770 

789,634 

606,650 

1,031,266 

15,225 

78,050 

6,400 

29,678 

125,275 

168,590 

7,550 

8,000 

65,110 


Valuation 


Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


$12,618 

81,421 

89,698 

1,995 

2,500 

8,225 

I, 300 
200 

7,750 

13,361 

45,837 

67,956 

9,844 

13,893 

79,098 

8,175 

8,633 

II. 685 
27,996 
45,155 
87,755 

1,950 

3.660 

4,575 

20,650 

0 

1,150 

8,000 

4.500 
0 

1,000 

0 

0 

2.500 
18.700 

9,460 

23,270 

76,845 


*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 


1  11  months  only. 


60,640 

42.485 
58,828 

50 

1,100 
4.150 
48,127 
567.480 
249,630 

250 
1,725 
3,700 
6,177 
3,117 
4,040 
877,301 
1,587,449 
1,657,837 

2,550 
19,200 
200 
24,913 

22.485 
75,960 

6,975 
9,760 
13,250 

J  10  months  only. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics ,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction ,  1943,  1944,  and  1945— Continued. 

WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


Minnesota — Continued 
Annandale . . 


Anoka _ 


Appleton.. 


Year 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Austia _ 

Balaton.... 


Barnes  vi  lie . . 

Bayport..„ . 

Benson . 

Blaekduck_ 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
2 1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Bovey _ 

Braham _ 


Brainerd 


1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 


Brooklyn  Center. 

Caledonia _ 

Ceylon _ 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Chisholm . . 

Cloquet _ 


Cokato_. 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Columbia  Heights . . 


Cottonwood. _ 


Crookston. 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Crystal... . 

Deephaven . 

Detroit  Lakes 


1943 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 
■1945 


‘Duluth. 


1943 

1944 

1945 


All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 

Number 

Valuation 

Number 

Number 

new  family 
dwelling 

of 

buildings 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

units 

2 

$600 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

$600 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

28 

17,650 

10 

$12,500 

16 

$4,750 

2 

400 

10 

28 

32,400 

6 

16,000 

18 

15,500 

4 

900 

6 

45 

134,100 

22 

114,000 

17 

14,300 

‘  6 

5,800 

22 

3 

245 

0 

0 

3 

245 

0 

0 

o 

23 

20,706 

2 

5,000 

14 

12,771 

7 

2,935 

2 

30 

45,900 

4 

9,400 

12 

26,200 

14 

10,300 

4 

105 

87,144 

22 

71.900 

42 

6,141 

41 

9.103 

22 

83 

47,440 

4 

7,075 

30 

8,113 

49 

32,252 

4 

167 

305,660 

60 

209,775 

45 

19,740 

62 

76,145 

79 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

8 

4,680 

0 

0 

4 

780 

4 

3,900 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

10 

4,400 

0 

0 

2 

1,200 

8 

3,200 

o 

26 

23,900 

2 

3,600 

3 

1,800 

21 

18,500 

2 

5 

800 

0 

0 

4 

650 

1 

150 

o 

2 

20,000 

0 

0 

2 

20,000 

0 

0 

o 

3 

10,000 

2 

8,500 

0 

0 

1 

1,500 

2 

45 

13,805 

0 

0 

7 

6,750 

38 

7,055 

0 

25 

6,835 

0 

0 

9 

2,325 

16 

4,510 

0 

35 

78,555 

7 

14,400 

10 

50,580 

18 

13,575 

7 

2 

375 

0 

0 

2 

375 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

7 

5,800 

0 

0 

2 

4,200 

5 

1,600 

0 

175 

0 

0 

1 

175 

0 

0 

o 

4 

6,500 

0 

0 

1 

500 

3 

6,000 

0 

3 

1,150 

0 

0 

1 

500 

2 

650 

o 

2 

40,000 

0 

0 

2 

40,000 

0 

0 

o 

6 

53,000 

1 

2,500 

4 

48,000 

1 

2,500 

1 

11 

39,815 

2 

400 

2 

38,090 

7 

1,325 

2 

25 

40,460 

4 

9,600 

10 

21,860 

11 

9,000 

5 

22 

2,950 

0 

0 

13 

2,000 

9 

950 

o 

58 

21,250 

3 

6,000 

27 

4,410 

28 

10,840 

3 

86 

129,395 

33 

106,850 

27 

10,270 

26 

12,275 

33 

2 

700 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

700 

0 

9 

11,200 

0 

0 

3 

10,200 

6 

1,000 

o 

11 

11,500 

0 

0 

1 

5,000 

10 

6,500 

0 

7 

1,650 

0 

0 

7 

1,650 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

2 

7,600 

0 

0 

1 

7,000 

1 

600 

0 

18 

3,175 

1 

200 

13 

2,375 

4 

600 

1 

30 

22,655 

3 

4,500 

2 

350 

25 

17,805 

3 

20 

27,705 

3 

7,950 

1 

180 

16 

19,575 

3 

253 

45,391 

0 

0 

8 

1,605 

245 

43,786 

0 

176 

41,429 

1 

200 

34 

14,605 

141 

26,624 

1 

235 

272,279 

11 

30,650 

47 

174,949 

177 

66,680 

11 

6 

31,180 

1 

700 

2 

6,400 

3 

24,080 

1 

10 

16,450 

2 

5,500 

4 

2,750 

4 

8,200 

2 

13 

42,700 

2 

12,000 

9 

25,200 

2 

5,500 

2 

84 

17,578 

0 

0 

38 

6,365 

46 

11,213 

0 

64 

32,417 

6 

14,000 

34 

9,549 

24 

8,868 

6 

129 

180,595 

24 

108,800 

43 

27,620 

62 

44,175 

24 

2 

600 

0 

0 

2 

600 

0 

0 

0 

1 

800 

0 

0 

1 

800 

0 

0 

0 

10 

27,400 

2 

2,400 

7 

24.200 

1 

800 

2 

12 

18,795 

0 

0 

6 

16,495 

6 

2,300 

0 

14 

9,420 

0 

0 

2 

1,650 

12 

7,770 

0 

32 

34,350 

5 

7,800 

4 

2,350 

23 

24,200 

4 

19 

3,225 

0 

0 

10 

1,525 

9 

1,700 

0 

10 

2,900 

0 

0 

8 

1,900 

2 

1,000 

0 

16 

26,060 

3 

17,500 

2 

4,700 

11 

3,860 

3 

21 

11,081 

0 

0 

8 

8,170 

13 

2,911 

0 

42 

53,757 

0 

0 

19 

41,607 

23 

12,150 

0 

86 

206,210 

18 

63,100 

30 

108,560 

38 

34,550 

i; 

1,391 

2,067,833 

13 

11,285 

163 

1,589,876 

1,215 

466,672 

13 

1,474 

1,054,016 

21 

40,375 

128 

312.848 

1,325 

700,793 

21 

1,769 

1,711,697 

66 

200,500 

201 

553,051 

1,502 

958,146 

64 

*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 


1  11  months  only. 


>  10  months  only. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 

WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 

Year 

All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Minnesota — Continued 

Montevideo . 

1943 

9 

$8,252 

0 

0 

5 

$727 

4 

$7,525 

0 

1944 

18 

11,340 

1 

$2,000 

8 

3,600 

9 

5,740 

1 

2 1945 

31 

90,224 

5 

8,325 

13 

55,200 

13 

26,699 

5 

Moorehead.__  . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

28 

23,019 

4 

6,000 

13 

2,465 

11 

14,554 

4 

Mova . 

1943 

9 

3,775 

0 

0 

6 

1,925 

3 

1,850 

0 

1944 

16 

30,450 

5 

9,900 

8 

18,350 

3 

2,200 

5 

1945 

39 

111,150 

13 

40,000 

10 

60,150 

16 

11,000 

13 

TTim 

1943 

47 

20,200 

0 

0 

9 

2,855 

38 

17,345 

0 

1944 

47 

89,885 

4 

5,065 

16 

75,840 

27 

8,980 

4 

1945 

44 

166,550 

7 

24,950 

13 

129,490 

24 

12,110 

7 

North  Mankato... . — . 

1943 

35 

5,507 

0 

0 

14 

2,592 

21 

2,915 

0 

1944 

18 

5,305 

0 

0 

9 

3,210 

9 

2,095 

0 

1945 

52 

72,088 

6 

18,500 

25 

46,875 

21 

6,713 

6 

North  St.  Paul .  . 

1943 

10 

4,150 

0 

0 

5 

425 

5 

3,725 

0 

1944 

11 

9,625 

2 

5,100 

5 

730 

4 

3,795 

2 

1945 

34 

83,505 

13 

53,600 

10 

4,405 

11 

25,500 

13 

Onamia. . . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

2 

2,500 

0 

0 

1 

2,000 

1 

500 

0 

1945 

1 

400 

0 

0 

1 

400 

0 

0 

0 

Owatonna . . . 

1943 

66 

66,418 

0 

0 

25 

55,135 

41 

11,283 

0 

1944 

66 

37,306 

1 

185 

21 

14,005 

44 

23,116 

1 

1945 

107 

210,700 

30 

114,175 

40 

77,040 

37 

19,485 

32 

Pine  City . . 

1943 

3 

1,250 

0 

0 

3 

1,250 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

4 

4,300 

0 

0 

4 

4,300 

0 

0 

0 

Pipestone . 

1943 

18 

6,740 

0 

0 

6 

2,800 

12 

3,940 

0 

1944 

28 

14,250 

2 

5,500 

12 

3,480 

14 

5,270 

2 

1945 

88 

118,430 

5 

15,400 

30 

74,310 

53 

28,720 

5 

Princeton. . 

1943 

4 

6,300 

0 

0 

1 

500 

3 

5,800 

0 

1944 

10 

2,100 

0 

0 

8 

1,650 

2 

450 

0 

1945 

19 

115,400 

7 

18,000 

9 

93,400 

3 

4,000 

7 

Red  Wing . . . 

1943 

3 

15,000 

0 

0 

2 

12,500 

1 

2,500 

0 

1944 

10 

32,700 

0 

0 

5 

21,000 

5 

11,700 

0 

1945 

93 

272,950 

65 

110,500 

5 

84,850 

23 

77,600 

69 

Redwood  Falls . . . 

1943 

22 

44,365 

0 

0 

9 

41,330 

13 

3,035 

0 

1944 

25 

24,725 

3 

7,500 

12 

10,175 

10 

7,050 

3 

1945 

44 

121,700 

10 

45,100 

18 

51,100 

16 

25,500 

10 

Richfield. 

1943 

61 

20,660 

9 

7,870 

33 

9,075 

19 

3,715 

9 

1944 

139 

299,390 

51 

243,400 

50 

36,515 

38 

19,475 

51 

Robbindale . .  . . 

1944 

86 

268,800 

57 

257,700 

10 

2,700 

19 

8,400 

57 

1945 

163 

579,812 

102 

545,700 

19 

13,525 

42 

20,587 

102 

Rochester  .  . . . . . 

1943 

117 

55,715 

0 

0 

30 

8,881 

87 

46,834 

0 

1944 

169 

379,806 

23 

111,620 

29 

154,305 

117 

113,881 

25 

1945 

310 

834,522 

89 

507,243 

59 

136,119 

162 

191,160 

106 

St.  Cloud . 

1943 

104 

24,585 

4 

664 

17,317 

45 

6,604 

4 

1944 

138 

227,653 

1 

175 

41 

163,565 

96 

63,913 

1 

1945 

173 

282,442 

22 

34,645 

69 

193,758 

82 

54,039 

22 

St.  James . 

1943 

13 

11,915 

0 

0 

6 

1,215 

7 

10,700 

0 

1944 

38 

30,530 

1 

1,500 

10 

14,130 

27 

14.900 

1 

1945 

44 

125,579 

7 

36,000 

18 

58,575 

19 

31,004 

7 

St.  Louis  Park.... . 

1943 

99 

55,526 

4 

15,500 

36 

8,625 

59 

31,401 

4 

1944 

148 

237,585 

27 

112,000 

35 

84,425 

86 

41,160 

30 

1945 

418 

1,880,615 

292 

1,743,608 

61 

98,702 

65 

38,305 

300 

•St.  Paul . . . 

1943 

2,445 

1,771,368 

5 

14,060 

271 

750,232 

2,169 

1,007,076 

4 

1944 

2,952 

6,578,710 

93 

365,220 

189 

4,050,363 

2,670 

2,163,127 

93 

1945 

3,225 

9,512,571 

552 

3,960,578 

379 

3,243,743 

2,294 

2,308,250 

553 

St.  Peter.  . 

‘1943 ' 

10 

5,255 

0 

0 

2 

4,030 

8 

1,225 

0 

1944 

15 

28,497 

1 

600 

7 

1,135 

7 

26,762 

1 

1945 

30 

35,565 

6 

21.900 

10 

6,865 

14 

6.800 

6 

Sebeka . 

1943 

2 

6,500 

0 

0 

1 

3,500 

i 

3,000 

0 

1944 

3 

7,300 

2 

4,800 

1 

2,500 

0 

0 

2 

1945 

4 

25,800 

0 

0 

3 

25,350 

i 

450 

0 

Sleepy  Eye . . . 

1943 

4 

775 

0 

0 

1 

100 

3 

675 

0 

1944 

4 

700 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

700 

0 

1945 

6 

29,250 

6 

29.250 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

South  St.  Paul . 

1943 

2.445 

1,771,368 

5 

14,060 

271 

750,232 

2,169 

1,007,076 

4 

1944 

108 

246,300 

51 

221,050 

27 

14,650 

30 

10,600 

51 

1945 

149 

514,065 

57 

223,800 

53 

253,640 

39 

36,625 

57 

Tracy .  .  . 

1943 

2 

400 

0 

0 

1 

200 

1 

200 

0 

1944 

11 

775 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

775 

0 

1945 

3 

750 

0 

0 

2 

700 

1 

50 

0 

*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16.  'll  months  only.  *10  months  only. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945— Continued. 

WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


Minnesota — continued 
Two  Harbor . 


Warren.. . 

Warroad— . 

West  St.  Paul.. 


Year 


Wheaton.. 


Wilmar.... 


Winnebago.. 


Winona _ 


Missouri: 

Bel-Nor.. 


Bernie _ 


Beverly  Hills... 


Brentwood.. . 

Cape  Girardeau.. 


Charleston... 


Clayton . 

Clinton _ 

Columbia.. 


Crystal  City . — . — 


Cuba _ 


Glendale.. 


Hannibal.. 
Hayti . 


Huntsville.. 


Independence . 

Joplin. . 


‘Kansas  City . . . . 


Kirkwood _ 


All  building 
construction 


Number 

of 

buildings 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
‘1945 

1943 

1944 
1943 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


20 

41 

24 

10 

2 

6 

2 

1 

3 
86 
88 

110 

5 

4 

4 
44 
38 

141 

1 

6 

5 

280 

196 

234 

0 

0 

6 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
2 

63 

14 

16 

60 

34 

36 

77 

0 

1 

4 

0 

26 

129 

0 

3 
16 

1 

4 
18 
26 
45 

36 

7 

4 

19 

0 

0 

0 

30 

51 

117 

283 

247 

366 

925 

1,572 

1,958 

51 

59 

149 


Valuation 


building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


$7,825 

12,361 

43,275 

12,855 

3,650 

9,125 

500 

200 

5.800 
21,896 
56,613 

220,645 

1,050 

1.500 

27.500 
57,701 

157,992 

274,763 

1,000 

8,000 

44.500 
55,742 

112,530 

326,333 

0 

0 

45,000 

0 

0 

2,300 

0 

0 

15,000 

186,415 

2,777 

17,860 

141,430 

5,530 

16,575 

160,560 

0 

2,800 

2.500 
0 

86,050 

255,196 

0 

390 

12,080 

1,200 

21,200 

3,045 

4,736 

194,315 

55,503 

2,653 

3,600 

19.800 
0 
0 
0 

12,275 

162,284 

336,405 

98,685 

595,671 

818,267 

4,194,350 

6,683,939 

9,401,452 

16,018 

31,520 

412,387 


2 

1 

4 

0 

0 

3 
1 
0 
1 
2 
8 

32 

0 

0 

2 

0 

7 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

13 

1 

1 

19 

4 

4 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

27 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

28 

2 

1 

3 

15 

0 

0 

0 

11 

22 

30 

10 

34 

104 

36 
319 
225 

0 

0 

45 


tial 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions, 
and  r 

Number 

Number 

uation 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

of 

buildings 

$2,700 

0 

0 

18 

1,300 

3 

$1,375 

37 

10,500 

11 

30,300 

9 

0 

3 

4,335 

7 

0 

1 

150 

1 

6,800 

1 

250 

2 

300 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4,900 

1 

300 

1 

5,985 

29 

4,728 

55 

33,200 

23 

4,210 

57 

179,800 

37 

21,340 

41 

0 

1 

250 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

23,500 

2 

4,000 

0 

0 

25 

53,046 

19 

14,500 

2 

120,000 

29 

82,000 

19 

76,916 

104 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

5,500 

3 

0 

5 

44,500 

0 

0 

29 

10,970 

251 

300 

18 

60,125 

177 

15,000 

43 

193,110 

187 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

45,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,300 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15,000 

0 

0 

0 

83,230 

7 

83,475 

43 

150 

6 

937 

7 

3,000 

7 

10,365 

8 

55,000 

26 

72,020 

15 

1,400 

18 

1.870 

12 

2,450 

19 

9,060 

13 

92,800 

29 

63,765 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2.80J 

0 

0 

3 

700 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7,800 

15 

74,350 

5 

91,300 

47 

109,575 

55 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

190 

1 

4,500 

13 

6,980 

2 

1,200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

21.200 

0 

0 

7 

685 

11 

0 

6 

914 

20 

177,740 

3 

850 

14 

3,700 

5 

13,500 

29 

200 

2 

1,650 

4 

2,400 

1 

1,200 

0 

14,800 

4 

5,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4,300 

12 

2,525 

7 

46,900 

10 

108,984 

19 

63,525 

41 

196,700 

46 

6,200 

24 

11,776 

249 

27,125 

42 

439,039 

171 

239,400 

64 

265,350 

198 

114,700 

236 

3,153,950 

653 

1,766,990 

334 

1,661.934 

919 

1  072,300 

550 

5,209,942 

1,183 

0 

31 

10,118 

20 

0 

35 

17,885 

24 

235,750 

43 

85,085 

61 

Valuation 


Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


$5,125 

9,686 

2,475 

8,520 

3.500 
2,075 

200 

200 

1.500 
11,183 
19,203 
19,505 

800 

1.500 
0 

4,655 

23,492 

115,847 

1,000 

2.500 
0 

44,772 

52,105 

118,223 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19,710 

1,690 

4,495 

14,410 

2,260 

5,065 

3,995 

0 

0 

1,800 

0 

3.900 
54,321 

0 

200 

600 

0 

0 

2,360 

3,822 

15,725 

38,303 

803 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5,450 

6,400 

76,180 

80,709 

129,507 

313,517 

925,700 

3,255,015 

3,119,210 

5.900 
13,635 
91,552 


2 

1 

4 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

2 

8 

32 

0 

0 

1 

0 

7 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

12 

1 

1 

19 

4 

4 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

28 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

28 

2 

1 

2 

14 

0 

0 

0 

11 

22 

30 

10 

34 
101 

35 
631 
228 

0 

0 

45 


•  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  4o  16. 


1  11  months  only. 
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WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


Year 


Missouri — Continued 
Liberty. - 


Maplewood _ 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Marceline — . 

North  Kansas  City. 
North  Wood _ 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Owensville - - 

Potosi _ 

Richmond  Heights_. 


'1943 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 
1945 


Rock  Hill . . 

St.  Charles... . 

St.  Genevieve _ _ 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


•St.  Joseph - 

•St.  Louis . 

Shrewsbury - 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Sikeston.. 
Springfield. 
Steel. . 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Tipton - - 

Troy - - - 

University  City _ 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Warrensburg. 

Warsaw . . 

Washington.. 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Webster  Groves. 
West  Plains . 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


All  building 
construction 


New  residential 
building 


New  nonresidential 

building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Valuation 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Valuation 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Valuation 


Additions,  alterations, 

and  repairs 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Valuation 


Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


1 

5 

8 

47 
34 

48 


$200 

3,500 

48,500 

8,945 

34,850 

117,070 


0  0 

0  0 

2  $6,000 

0  0 

2  7,500 

0  0 


1 

3 

6 

27 

14 

25 


$200 

3,100 

42,500 

3,520 

4,325 

88,420 


0 

2 

0 

20 

18 

23 


0 

$400 

0 

5,425 

23,025 

28,650 


0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

45 

269,180 

13 

38.027 

52 

959,275 

7 

1,400 

4 

1,500 

7 

17,550 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2,000 

2 

250 

1 

3,500 

40 

245,325 

7 

1,260 

11 

9,040 

41 

150,260 

34 

153,410 

11 

299,617 

45 

248,029 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

16,725 

52 

414,020 

69 

75,540 

106 

140,390 

1,894 

4,019,390 

2,508 

8,076,870 

3,125 

14,756,338 

1 

100 

12 

90,575 

16 

31,175 

28 

11,291 

42 

29,400 

66 

263,500 

1,730 

506,720 

2,161 

1,033,149 

2,494 

1,889,771 

7 

1,154 

10 

5,235 

14 

29,750 

4 

3,800 

11 

17,730 

11 

27,100 

0 

0 

1 

4,000 

2 

4,000 

40 

36,895 

53 

50,590 

123 

487,990 

0 

0 

2 

38,925 

6 

16,100 

0 

0 

1 

250 

3 

15,500 

34 

9,650 

23 

20,805 

38 

584,655 

59 

13,963 

66 

42,103 

128 

269,095 

1 

500 

15 

31,900 

53 

118,250 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

102,700 

0 

0 

15 

67,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

16,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2,000 

0 

0 

1 

3,500 

15 

125,000 

0 

0 

1 

1,700 

25 

92,850 

0 

0 

2 

350 

15 

41,250 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2,500 

3 

1,300 

5 

2,450 

12 

23,250 

39 

129,100 

26 

169,200 

136 

1,197,384 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

13,500 

7 

1,445 

15 

6,850 

29 

63,100 

8 

4,008 

73 

110,900 

247 

622,315 

2 

600 

4 

1,475 

10 

11,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4,000 

2 

8,000 

0 

0 

50 

260,150 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

81,900 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

174,100 

0 

0 

9 

10,000 

43 

93,150 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

165,000 

11 

37,192 

30 

885,075 

0 

0 

3 

900 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

250 

0 

0 

10 

100,650 

0 

0 

2 

400 

5 

52,700 

14 

64,175 

5 

296,967 

20 

194,600 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

14,200 

21 

396,645 

20 

31,125 

28 

28,215 

495 

2,706,921 

688 

5,484,768 

797 

8,295,164 

1 

100 

10 

90,250 

9 

16,475 

11 

3,375 

16 

16,850 

29 

182,400 

237 

90,988 

278 

296,109 

355 

520,378 

S 

554 

5 

3,700 

4 

18,250 

1 

2,000 

10 

17,630 

4 

16,250 

0 

0 

1 

4,000 

0 

0 

8 

1,195 

14 

10,225 

25 

164,850 

0 

0 

2 

38,925 

6 

16,100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

15,500 

29 

7,825 

15 

16,475 

27 

490,905 

32 

8,147 

27 

23,149 

40 

55,085 

0 

0 

5 

20,900 

7 

22,600 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1,480 

2 

835 

7 

7,200 

7 

1,400 

1 

600 

4 

1,550 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

19,675 

7 

1,260 

8 

6,940 

11 

4,710 

20 

89,235 

4 

2,300 

10 

12,179 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

25 

28 

16,075 

44 

41,965 

66 

88,925 

1,360 

1,183,369 

1,794 

2,422,902 

2,192 

5,263,790 

0 

0 

2 

325 

3 

1,200 

10 

6,471 

11 

5,700 

8 

18,000 

1,485 

411,724 

1,810 

626,140 

1,892 

747,078 

0 

0 

1 

60 

0 

0 

3 

1,800 

1 

100 

5 

2,350 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

27,700 

39 

40,365 

48 

62,990 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

250 

O 

0 

5 

1,825 

8 

4.330 

8 

11,850 

27 

5,816 

39 

18,954 

55 

,  39,910 

1 

500 

1 

1.000 

3 

2,500 

0 

0 

0 

69 

0 

21 

a 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

15 

0 

1 

25 

0 

2 

13 

0 

0 

1 

3 
5 

12 

39 

57 

190 

0 

0 

4 

7 

15 

29 

8 

74 

238 

2 

4 

10 


0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

56 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 


0 

0 

33 

0 

9 

43 


•  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 
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CONSTRUCTION  IN  WAR  YEARS  1942-45 


APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945— Continued. 


State  and  city 


Nebraska: 

Ainsworth. 


Albion _ 

Alliance . 


Arapahoe . 

Aurora . 

Beatrice . 

Bridgeport . 

Broken  Bow 
Chadron.. . 

Chappell . 

Columbus . 

Crawford . 

Creighton. _ 

Falls  City _ 

Fairbury.— . 


Fremont._ . . 

Grand  Island...- . 

Hastings . . . 

Hebron.. . 

Hemingford . — 

Kearney— . 

•Lincoln . . 

Loup  City . 

Minden. . . - . — 


Mitchel . . 

Nebraska  City - - 

Neligh . . — . . 


North  Platte . 


•  In  sample  of  257  cities. 


WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES— Continued 


Year 

All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

1943 

5 

$8,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

$8,000 

0 

1944 

2 

5,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5,000 

0 

1945 

21 

106,000 

8 

$34,500 

4 

$62,000 

9 

9,500 

8 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

162 

458,405 

121 

422,205 

22 

11,000 

19 

25,200 

126 

1944 

57 

39,424 

10 

27,800 

24 

4,226 

23 

7,398 

10 

1945 

61 

81,205 

6 

9,800 

28 

58,950 

27 

12,455 

6 

1943 

1 

150 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

150 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

1 

500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

500 

0 

1944 

3 

11,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

11,000 

0 

1943 

16 

8,027 

0 

0 

9 

4,918 

7 

3,109 

0 

1944 

40 

50,170 

2 

2,750 

20 

36,740 

18 

10,680 

2 

1945 

59 

161,565 

5 

18,500 

24 

109,665 

30 

33,400 

5 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

1 

200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

200 

0 

>1945 

56 

67,350 

4 

7,700 

7 

38,250 

45 

21,400 

4 

1943 

i 

2,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2,500 

0 

1944 

i 

2,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2,500 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

1 

200 

0 

0 

>0 

0 

1 

200 

0 

1944 

11 

14,625 

1 

800 

4 

12,075 

6 

1,750 

1 

1945 

15 

48,450 

0 

0 

7 

45,150 

8 

3,300 

0 

1943 

1 

1,500 

0 

0 

1 

1,500 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 1945 

2 

17,500 

0 

0 

2 

17,500 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

30 

7,745 

0 

0 

20 

4,555 

10 

3,190 

0 

1944 

47 

67,190 

18 

51,640 

19 

10,875 

10 

4,675 

18 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

1 

150 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

150 

0 

1943 

6 

2,750 

0 

0 

6 

2,750 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

3 

2,400 

0 

0 

1 

2,000 

2 

400 

0 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

1945 

0 

5 

0 

99,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

98,500 

0 

2 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

1943 

293 

104,842 

4 

11,000 

34 

10,054 

255 

83,788 

4 

1944 

421 

179,281 

2 

3,855 

39 

71,050 

380 

104,376 

2 

1945 

454 

421,416 

3 

19,500 

42 

136,055 

409 

265,861 

3 

1943 

194 

525,688 

122 

390,400 

9 

3,848 

63 

131,440 

152 

1944 

78 

100,245 

12 

18,800 

27 

25,485 

39 

55,960 

12 

1945 

164 

274,749 

31 

45,250 

39 

111,875 

94 

117,624 

31 

1943 

1,263 

3,084,604 

1,230 

2,977,550 

13 

66,482 

20 

40,572 

1,244 

1944 

22 

591,221 

1 

6,500 

3 

548,236 

18 

36,485 

1 

1945 

133 

6,629,845 

21 

88,400 

55 

6,414,856 

57 

126,589 

21 

1945 

8 

22,025 

3 

9,000 

2 

10,250 

3 

2,775 

3 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

1945 

0 

26 

0 

30,000 

0 

2 

0 

10,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

20,000 

0 

2 

1943 

46 

154,000 

27 

122,800 

2 

600 

17 

30,600 

39 

1944 

35 

47,823 

10 

6,300 

6 

8,850 

19 

32,673 

9 

1945 

141 

137,250 

11 

20,300 

48 

61,275 

82 

55,675 

6 

1943 

1,150 

742,446 

70 

264,525 

242 

231,283 

838 

246,638 

70 

1944 

1*426 

1,438,706 

127 

616,850 

172 

280,755 

1,127 

541,101 

127 

1945 

1^616 

2,113,048 

159 

823,992 

314 

673,625 

1,143 

615,431 

159 

1944 

9 

10,100 

9 

10,100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

10 

32,150 

1 

650 

7 

26,000 

2 

5,500 

1 

1943 

3 

475 

2 

400 

0 

0 

1 

75 

1944 

10 

12,460 

4 

4,900 

2 

5,600 

4 

1,960 

1945 

21 

23,495 

8 

21,000 

13 

2,495 

0 

0 

1943 

45 

12,880 

0 

0 

44 

12,680 

i 

200 

0 

1944 

18 

8,095 

2 

950 

6 

4,400 

10 

2,745 

1945 

22 

23,945 

4 

7,000 

14 

15,075 

4 

1,870 

1943 

53 

6,469 

0 

0 

44 

5,119 

9 

1,350 

1944 

36 

15,648 

1 

4,000 

24 

9,181 

11 

2,467 

1945 
.  1943 

71 

0 

58,153 

0 

7 

0 

8,400 

0 

34 

0 

43,160 

0 

30 

0 

6,593 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

3 

20,000 

1 

6,000 

2 

14,000 

0 

0 

.  1943 
1944 

27 

72 

5,605 

127,870 

0 

20 

0 

105,500 

6 

6 

625 

4,100 

21 

46 

4,980 

18,270 

0 

20 

1945 

92 

217,100 

10' 

33,100 

21 

97,375 

61 

86,625 

See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 

WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 

Year 

All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonrcsidcntial 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Nebraska — Continued 

Ogallaia . 

1943 

3 

$4,300 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

$4,300 

0 

1944 

6 

8,125 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

8,125 

0 

•Omaha . 

1943 

2,148 

5,263,276 

118 

$542,800 

368 

$3, 867,379 

1.662 

853,097 

159 

1944 

2,601 

5,476,112 

394 

2,028,042 

407 

2,232,568 

1,800 

1,215,502 

490 

1945 

2,742 

4,773,040 

293 

1,628,825 

587 

1,885,952 

1,862 

1,258,263 

322 

Oxford 

1943 

1 

800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

800 

0 

1944 

1 

3,500 

0 

0 

1 

3,500 

0 

0 

0 

Scottsbluff . - . - . 

1943 

88 

15,835 

1 

1,000 

64 

10,864 

23 

3,971 

1 

1944 

41 

19,003 

0 

0 

25 

14,228 

16 

4,775 

0 

Sidney . 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

76 

113,600 

22 

48,400 

37 

57,600 

17 

7,600 

6 

Stromsburg . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tekamah . 

1943 

1 

4,500 

0 

0 

1 

4,500 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

1 

5,000 

1 

5,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Tilden..  . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

2 

1,700 

0 

0 

2 

1,700 

0 

0 

0 

Wahoo . 

1943 

84 

19,158 

0 

0 

1 

150 

83 

19,008 

0 

1944 

51 

28,128 

0 

0 

5 

16,990 

46 

11,138 

0 

1945 

100 

102,454 

2 

10,500 

16 

68,795 

82 

23,159 

2 

Wakefield. . . . 

1943 

1 

1,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1,000 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wayne . - . - . 

>1943 

12 

6,925 

0 

0 

2 

2,200 

10 

4,725 

0 

1944 

18 

10,400 

0 

0 

3 

6,200 

15 

4,200 

0 

1945 

33 

25,450 

2 

5,700 

6 

10,400 

25 

9,350 

1 

Wilber . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

1 

150 

0 

0 

1 

150 

0 

0 

0 

Winnebago..  . . .  . . 

1943 

1 

1,500 

0 

0 

1 

1,500 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

1 

1,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1,000 

0 

1945 

3 

800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

800 

0 

North  Dakota: 

Beach . 

1943 

5 

1,000 

0 

0 

4 

750 

1 

250 

0 

1944 

4 

11,500 

0 

0 

1 

7,000 

3 

4,500 

0 

1945 

18 

55,200 

9 

12,000 

9 

43,200 

0 

0 

9 

Bismarck . . 

1943 

19 

5,009 

0 

0 

7 

1,748 

12 

3,261 

0 

1944 

36 

21,408 

1 

2,500 

14 

5,631 

21 

13,277 

1 

1945 

214 

631,288 

40 

177,000 

63 

202,493 

111 

251,795 

34 

Bowbells .  .  . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Casselton . .  . 

1943 

9 

9,400 

0 

0 

2 

1,100 

7 

8,300 

0 

1944 

5 

14,500 

1 

2,000 

1 

1,000 

3 

11,500 

0 

1945 

7 

37,300 

0 

0 

3 

32,300 

4 

5,000 

0 

Cooperstown . . . . . . . . . 

1943 

2 

1,100 

0 

0 

1 

500 

1 

600 

0 

1944 

3 

1,071 

0 

0 

1 

171 

2 

900 

0 

1945 

3 

4,500 

0 

0 

3 

4,500 

0 

0 

0 

Crosby . . . 

1943 

3 

3,500 

0 

0 

1 

2,000 

2 

1,500 

0 

1944 

3 

2,000 

1 

1,000 

2 

1,000 

0 

0 

1 

1945 

6 

86,200 

3 

10,800 

3 

75,400 

0 

0 

3 

Devils  Lake.  . . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

11 

17,500 

0 

0 

5 

13,500 

6 

4,000 

0 

Dickerson..  . . .*... 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

40 

97,800 

28 

50,600 

6 

31,200 

6 

16,000 

25 

Enderlin. . . . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

2 

25,000 

1 

5,000 

1 

20,000 

0 

0 

1 

Fargo . . 

1943 

53 

66,294 

0 

0 

14 

26,126 

39 

40,168 

0 

1944 

62 

113,229 

7 

29,800 

15 

30,235 

40 

53,194 

7 

1945 

184 

580,229 

57 

291,065 

35 

131.134 

92 

158,030 

57 

Grand  Forks 

1943 

148 

55,774 

0 

0 

46 

19,640 

102 

36,134 

0 

1944 

196 

417,024 

6 

214,500 

21 

128,421 

169 

74, '03 

5 

1945 

398 

531,445 

39 

146,450 

48 

140,525 

311 

244,470 

59 

Hankinson  . 

1943 

1 

800 

0 

0 

1 

800 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

5 

12,750 

1 

250 

4 

12,500 

0 

0 

1 

Hillsboro . 

1943 

4 

24,500 

0 

0 

3 

23,500 

1 

1,000 

0 

1944 

4 

17,000 

0 

0 

2 

15,000 

2 

2,000 

0 

1945 

4 

49,500 

0 

0 

4 

49,500 

0 

0 

0 

*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 

WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


North  Dakota— Continued 
'Jamestown. — . 


Kenmore. 


Linton... 


Lisbon. 


Minot. 


Minto._ . 

Valley  City. 


Watford  City.. 


South  Dakota: 
Aberdeen... 


Beresford. 


Bowdle . 


Brookings _ 


Burk.. . 


Clark... 


Deadwood . 

Dell  Rapids... 

Eureka... . 


Flandreau - - 

Groton . . 

Hot  Spring. . . 


Huron . . — 

McLaughlin. 


Madison. 


Mitchell. 


Phillip _ 


Pierre _ 


Year 


All  building 
construction 


Number 

of 

buildings 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 
'1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
‘1945 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


17 

15 

68 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

9 

9 
14 
36 
60 

152 

10 
1 
0 
0 

21 

1 

5 

1 

173 

168 

165 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

19 
29 
75 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

3 

7 
0 
0 
0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

8 
1 

17 

17 
58 

219 

3 

9 

7 

12 

20 
34 

3 

18 
13 

7 

3 

50 

13 

17 

27 


Valuation 


building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


$16,240 

11,075 

210,978 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,000 

60,000 

5,405 

3.800 
30,425 

180,211 

222,124 

462,375 

13,950 

250 

0 

0 

294,500 

200 

8,550 

1,000 

34,206 

218,510 

183,859 

0 

11,000 

0 

0 

0 

11,123 

48,725 

122,899 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9,250 

200 

2,680 

7,980 

0 

0 

0 

0 

675 

0 

2,500 

5,000 

1,000 

6,780 

9,250 

32,992 

1,086,654 

1,100 

3,550 

6.900 
3,325 

14,445 

43,070 

1,100 

70.800 
9,049 
2,665 

3.900 
118,200 

5,880 

12,570 

30,665 


0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

12 

79 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

3 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

2 


tial 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number 

Number 

Valuation 

uation 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

of 

buildings 

0 

17 

$16,240 

0 

0 

0 

9 

8,280 

6 

$2,795 

$37,450 

27 

131,090 

29 

42,438 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1,000 

0 

2 

50,000 

5 

10,000 

1,000 

6 

3,855 

2 

550 

0 

4 

1,200 

5 

2,600 

2,500 

6 

20,525 

7 

7,400 

0 

15 

163,711 

21 

16,500 

22,200 

10 

162,274 

38 

37,650 

297,200 

39 

135,575 

34 

29,600 

0 

5 

12,700 

5 

1,250 

0 

0 

0 

1 

250 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23,500 

9 

262,000 

7 

9,000 

0 

1 

200 

0 

0 

3,000 

1 

5,000 

3 

550 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1,000 

0 

44 

4,497 

129 

29,709 

0 

41 

164,565 

127 

53,945 

92,250 

41 

37,965 

102 

53,644 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,000 

1 

8,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5,530 

14 

5,593 

1,150 

9 

40,760 

19 

6,815 

31,625 

30 

71,450 

38 

19,824 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

9,250 

0 

1 

200 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2,580 

1 

100 

0 

6 

7,780 

1 

200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

675 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1,500 

1 

1,000 

0 

0 

0 

8 

5,000 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1,000 

3,500 

7 

1,170 

8 

2,110 

5,900 

7 

1,500 

6 

1,850 

14,000 

7 

1,125 

48 

17,867 

310,500 

28 

689,385 

179 

86,769 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1,100 

0 

0 

0 

9 

3,550 

0 

3 

4,750 

4 

2,150 

0 

6 

1,075 

6 

2,250 

0 

9 

10,145 

11 

4,300 

15,700 

7 

11,125 

23 

16,245 

0 

2 

350 

1 

750 

26,000 

4 

26,400 

12 

18,400 

2,000 

4 

1,450 

8 

5,599 

0 

4 

1,300 

3 

1,365 

0 

1 

750 

2 

3,150 

31,100 

20 

51,450 

21 

35,650 

0 

5 

725 

8 

5,155 

0 

1 

1,800 

16 

10,770 

6,500 

4 

4,700 

21 

19,465 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

12 

110 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

3 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

15 
0 
0 
2 


1 11  months  only. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945— Continued. 

WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


South  Dakota — Continued 

Rapid  City . — - - 

•Sioux  Falla.— - - 

Tyndall - 

Vermillion _ 

Watertown, - - - - 

Wessington  Springs - - - 

Yankton. - - - 


Year 

All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

1943 

255 

$104,144 

24 

$61,700 

81 

$16,158 

150 

$26,286 

36 

1944 

310 

237,745 

24 

25,745 

48 

101,863 

238 

110,137 

33 

1945 

480 

518,151 

71 

130,924 

76 

173,768 

333 

213,459 

72 

1943 

900 

1,201,204 

139 

612,195 

125 

183,447 

636 

405,562 

182 

1944 

1,043 

588,932 

11 

10,375 

107 

313,262 

925 

265,295 

11 

1945 

1,241 

1,510,845 

135 

535,125 

149 

570,770 

957 

404,950 

136 

1943 

2 

150 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

150 

0 

1944 

2 

265 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

265 

0 

1945 

3 

900 

0 

0 

1 

250 

2 

650 

0 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

2 

3,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3,000 

0 

1945 

5 

13,000 

1 

4,000 

0 

0 

4 

9,000 

1 

1943 

90 

25,159 

0 

0 

11 

1,723 

79 

23,436 

0 

1944 

260 

193,255 

1 

1,400 

30 

106,892 

229 

84.963 

1 

1945 

217 

160,197 

34 

47,160 

48 

56,978 

135 

56,059 

25 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

1 

1,000 

0 

0 

1 

1,000 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

5 

18,500 

0 

0 

5 

18,500 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

5 

9,700 

0 

0 

2 

6,200 

3 

3,500 

0 

1944 

13 

52,746 

1 

6,000 

3 

32,350 

9 

14,396 

1 

1945 

62 

184,130 

14 

53,300 

15 

57,030 

33 

73,800 

14 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 


Delaware: 

Bellefonte. _ 

Delmar . . 

Dover - - - - - 

Elsmere . . 

Greenwood — . 

Harrington. . . 

Laurel.— . - . 

Middletown. . 

Milford— . 

Newark . 

Newcastle . . . — . 

Newport . — . 

Rehoboth.- . - . 

Seaford.. . 

•Wilmington _ _ 

District  of  Columbia: 

•Washington . . 

Florida: 

Alachua . . 


1943 

11 

$1,899 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

$1,899 

0 

1944 

8 

6,800 

1 

$5,500 

2 

$425 

5 

875 

2 

1945 

17 

25,715 

3 

10,800 

1 

8,000 

13 

6,915 

3 

1944 

1 

243 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

243 

0 

1945 

11 

154,500 

0 

0 

7 

107,000 

4 

47,500 

0 

1943 

9 

4,596 

0 

0 

9 

4,596 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

18 

105,780 

0 

0 

12 

98,310 

6 

7,470 

0 

1945 

22 

151,462 

3 

15,000 

12 

89,073 

7 

47,389 

3 

1943 

252 

843,432 

236 

829,000 

8 

5,337 

8 

9,095 

235 

1944 

11 

5,900 

0 

0 

1 

3,000 

10 

2,900 

0 

1945 

14 

2,245 

0 

0 

10 

1,295 

4 

950 

0 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

2 

4,050 

2 

4,050 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

4 

109,000 

1 

2,500 

2 

106,000 

1 

500 

1 

1943 

7 

6,915 

1 

500 

6 

6,415 

0 

0 

i 

1944 

1 

6,000 

0 

0 

1 

6,000 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

8 

38,300 

5 

16,900 

3 

21,400 

0 

0 

6 

1943 

4 

900 

0 

0 

1 

100 

3 

800 

0 

1944 

3 

6,600 

1 

6,000 

0 

0 

2 

600 

1 

1945 

7 

25,400 

1 

10,000 

2 

3,400 

4 

12,000 

1 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

17 

113,000 

7 

23,000 

9 

88,000 

1 

2,000 

7 

1943 

35 

79,875 

20 

75,000 

12 

4,125 

3 

750 

20 

1944 

5 

4,200 

0 

0 

2 

3,200 

3 

1,000 

0 

1945 

42 

254,056 

15 

108,000 

19 

129,500 

8 

16,556 

19 

1944 

4 

306,945 

0 

0 

3 

305,895 

1 

1,050 

0 

1945 

7 

10,300 

1 

4,000 

3 

5,300 

3 

1,000 

1 

1943 

1 

75 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

75 

0 

1944 

2 

1,000 

0 

0 

2 

1,000 

0 

0 

1945 

7 

41,350 

0 

0 

3 

39,300 

4 

2,050 

0 

1943 

32 

19,887 

1 

600 

2 

425 

29 

18,862 

i 

1944 

162 

83,556 

3 

8,500 

1 

1,500 

158 

73,556 

3 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

196 

6 

3 

21 

1,238 

729 

853 

322,804 

4,480 

2,350 

45,000 

3,706,016 

1,144,121 

4,254,053 

18 

0 

0 

3 

682 

30 

46 

263,796 

0 

0 

8,300 

2,662,900 

180,000 

316,000 

3 

3 

1 

6 

21 

31 

64 

2,400 

3,150 

200 

22,000 

272,775 

244,226 

2,785,852 

175 

3 

2 

12 

535 

668 

743 

56,608 

1,330 

2,150 

14.700 

770,341 

719,895 

1,152,201 

0 

0 

3 

796 

60 

48 

1044 

4  557 

24  314,546 

1,226 

14,974,045 

222 

6,702,857 

3,109 

2,637,644 

5,234 

1044 

5  292 

20.622,766 

1,397 

7,421,271 

233 

9,910,623 

3.662 

3,290,872 

2,598 

1945 

6^081 

27^2 12, 120 

1,719 

11,788,608 

328 

11,764,416 

4,034 

3,659,096 

3,352 

1943 

1944 
‘1945 

4 

5 
17 

2,750 

6,100 

30,100 

0 

2 

11 

0 

700 

9,600 

0 

1 

3 

0 

2,000 

14,000 

4 

2 

3 

2,750 

3,400 

6,500 

0 

2 

11 

*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


Florida — Continued 
Apalachicola . 


Apopka. . 


Avon  Park- 
Barton . 


Belleglade . . 

Biscayne  Park — 


Boca  Raton _ 

Boynton  Beach.— . — 

Bradenton . 


Chipley . . 

Clearwater - 

Clermont . 

Coral  Gables. 
Crystal  River.. 


Daytona  Beach... 


Deland . 

Delray  Beach.. 
Dunedin . 


Everglades... 

Fernandina.. 


Fort  Lauderdale.. 

Fort  Meade . 

Fort  Myers . 


Fort  Pierce . 

Gainesville.. . 

Gulfport.. . 

Haines  City. _ 

Hallendale . 


Year 

All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

1943 

56 

$8,409 

12 

$2,775 

1944 

56 

84,582 

20 

4,765 

1945 

83 

50,725 

39 

26,100 

1943 

5 

5,050 

2 

750 

1944 

15 

8,550 

3 

2,250 

1945 

34 

31,225 

IS 

8,575 

1944 

159 

274,859 

146 

262,334 

1945 

16 

10,730 

14 

9,700 

1943 

100 

183,991 

60 

156,400 

1944 

85 

134,820 

51 

104,750 

1945 

143 

320,408 

65 

131,250 

1943 

80 

16,000 

80 

16,000 

1943 

2 

200 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

79 

600.000 

79 

600,000 

1943 

51 

136,991 

41 

111,325 

1944 

5 

2,850 

0 

0 

1945 

26 

100,350 

17 

78,700 

1943 

2 

400 

1 

200 

1943 

95 

43,613 

0 

0 

1944 

154 

63,633 

8 

15,000 

1945 

433 

505,061 

90 

276,942 

1943 

2 

3,000 

2 

3,000 

1944 

4 

8,700 

3 

7,700 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

167 

39,441 

17 

7,525 

1944 

326 

153,224 

27 

37,240 

1945 

391 

590,280 

81 

292,300 

1943 

47 

14,647 

11 

4,190 

1944 

63 

15,585 

11 

7,390 

1945 

121 

69,182 

11 

37,700 

1943 

258 

115,619 

1 

1,500 

1944 

480 

1,555,505 

155 

1,202,200 

1945 

655 

2,299,133 

156 

1,361,100 

1943 

2 

1,000 

1 

500 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.  1943 

346 

485,308 

14 

4,709 

1944 

537 

441,741 

34 

7,832 

1945 

825 

1,042,220 

130 

528,416 

.  1943 

48 

17,005 

7 

2,500 

1944 

68 

289,141 

14 

5,300 

.  1945 

69 

60,000 

69 

60,000 

.  1943 

21 

64,460 

2 

1,450 

1944 

40 

6,891 

6 

1,200 

1945 

55 

74,385 

27 

62,500 

.  1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.  1943 

55 

11,638 

0 

0 

1944 

75 

69,980 

19 

50,000 

1945 

52 

100,550 

16 

34,700 

.  1943 

262 

82,850 

3 

3,850 

1944 

727 

560,652 

123 

209,100 

>1945 

960 

2,460,652 

300 

1,631,118 

..  1943 

2 

1,200 

2 

1,200 

1944 

7 

4,000 

4 

3,600 

1945 

25 

28,205 

16 

22,550 

..  1943 

310 

286,023 

70 

193,340 

1944 

357 

189,360 

55 

36,660 

1945 

425 

388,785 

71 

144,900 

_  1943 

170 

86,049 

73 

13,750 

1944 

279 

172,995 

110 

21,950 

1945 

402 

541,350 

172 

215,230 

..  1943 

150 

51,610 

10 

2,794 

1944 

191 

153,638 

26 

5,474 

1945 

439 

700,643 

189 

434,140 

..  1943 

43 

8,885 

1 

200 

1944 

95 

20,296 

2 

550 

1945 

189 

219,807 

46 

179,865 

..  1943 

44 

12,120 

40 

11,295 

1944 

50 

37,350 

50 

37,350 

>1945 

39 

58,975 

39 

58,975 

..  1943 

42 

8,668 

8 

2,695 

1944 

106 

122,680 

54 

113,730 

New  nonresidential 

Additions,  alterations, 

building 

and  repairs 

Number 

Number 

of 

Valuation 

of 

Valuation 

buildings 

buildings 

4 

$625 

40 

$5,009 

3 

69,077 

33 

10,740 

11 

13,825 

33 

10,800 

1 

4,000 

2 

300 

6 

4,350 

6 

1,950 

12 

17,100 

7 

5,550 

13 

12,525 

0 

0 

1 

1.000 

1 

30 

9 

18,671 

31 

8,920 

14 

25,300 

20 

4,770 

27 

114,125 

51 

75,033 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

7,325 

6 

18,341 

2 

650 

3 

2,200 

5 

16,800 

4 

4,850 

1 

200 

0 

0 

9 

27,516 

86 

16,097 

9 

7.835 

137 

40,798 

78 

109,990 

265 

118,129 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

4,841 

132 

27,075 

19 

9,310 

280 

106,674 

67 

141,330 

243 

156,650 

9 

3,847 

27 

6,610 

5 

770 

47 

7,425 

5 

2,000 

105 

29,482 

4 

2,675 

253 

111,444 

2 

217,670 

323 

135,635 

171 

698,801 

328 

239,232 

0 

0 

1 

500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

70 

395,123 

262 

85,476 

61 

250,665 

442 

183,244 

65 

114,105 

630 

399,699 

3 

1,015 

38 

13,490 

8 

241,873 

46 

41,968 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

60,830 

13 

2,180 

4 

790 

30 

4,901 

5 

3,935 

23 

7,950 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

100 

54 

11,538 

0 

0 

56 

19,980 

6 

39,600 

30 

26,250 

46 

29,757 

213 

49,243 

70 

151,197 

•  534 

200,355 

157 

564,650 

503 

264,884 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

250 

2 

150 

3 

3,100 

6 

2,555 

16 

9,160 

224 

83,523 

58 

79,335 

244 

73,365 

68 

83,865 

286 

160,020 

19 

50,986 

78 

21,313 

28 

108,500 

141 

42,545 

81 

258,975 

149 

67,145 

18 

9,860 

122 

38,956 

26 

99,564 

139 

48,600 

60 

161,272 

190 

105,231 

5 

3,300 

37 

5,385 

22 

6,820 

71 

12,926 

5 

2,075 

138 

37,867 

0 

0 

4 

825 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

3,304 

22 

2,669 

11 

2,545 

41 

6,405 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


12 

16 

24 

2 

3 

IS 

145 

14 

60 

51 

65 

80 

0 

0 

79 

41 

0 

17 

1 

0 

8 

95 

2 

3 

0 

17 

26 

88 

11 

11 

11 

1 

259 

234 

1 

0 

0 

14 

34 
145 

7 

14 

74 

2 

6 

27 

0 

0 

0 

19 

16 

3 

135 

387 

2 

4 

•16 

82 

58 

77 

73 

113 

175 

10 

26 

193 

1 

2 

46 

36 

47 

35 

8 

54 


1  11  months  only. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945— Continued. 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


Florida — Continued 

Hialeah _ 


All  building 
construction 


New  residential 
building 


New  nonresidential 
building 


Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 


Number  of 


Year 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Valuation 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Valuation 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Valuation 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Valuation 


new  family 
dwelling 
units 


1943 

1944 

1945 


221 

261 

642 


$31,658 

84,969 

1,442,198 


1  $557 

18  32,655 

381  1,118,905 


5 

8 

45 


$1,524 

9,900 

239,778 


215 
235 

216 


$29,577 

42,414 

83,515 


1 

18 

385 


Holly  Hill. 


Hollywood. . — 


•Jacksonville — 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


35 

55 

131 

213 

6 

409 

3,929 

3,899 

4,691 


7,235 

11,493 

117,284 

61,035 

11,924 

1,092,163 

6,755,844 

5,151,720 

7,878,548 


2 

0 

46 

0 

6 

163 

1,457 

495 

549 


2,900 

0 

75,700 

0 

11,924 

765,049 

4,752,234 

1,224,768 

1,819,560 


S 

13 

20 

28 

0 

35 

201 

321 

541 


620 

1,385 

20,203 

27,376 

0 

204,889 

421,887 

2,154,181 

2,702,501 


28 

42 

65 

185 

0 

211 

2,271 

3,083 

3,601 


3,715 

10,108 

21,381 

33,659 

0 

122,225 

1,581,723 

1,772,771 

3,356,487 


2 

0 

47 

0 

6 

250 

1,775 

509 

585 


Kissimmee. 
Lake  City- 
Lakeland... 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


49 

61 

138 

94 

153 

246 

666 

724 

993 


10,425 

29,445 

117,527 

74,738 

48,928 

296,566 

166,731 

351,082 

1,401,766 


4 

10 

30 

35 

53 

101 

19 

70 

185 


675 

4,380 

38,500 

67,659 

13,385 

108,950 

12,750 

125,200 

699,090 


6 

9 

18 

9 

18 

50 

13 

19 

70 


1,847 

4,275 

16,150 

1,305 

15,898 

119,405 

32,455 

49,756 

376,327 


39 

42 

90 

50 

82 

95 

634 

635 
738 


7,903 

20,790 

62,877 

5,774 

19,645 

68,211 

121,526 

176,126 

326,349 


4 

10 

30 

35 

53 

101 

19 

70 

186 


Lake  Wales . 


Lake  Worth _ — - 

Leesburg - - - 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 


65 

86 

37 

112 

197 

410 

53 

73 


77,332 

62,760 

125,425 

22,495 

52,700 

687,828 

26,936 

73,559 


11 

21 

13 

1 

4 

111 

8. 

28 


9,100 

35,250 

30,400 

200 

1,500 

473,033 

1,350 

51,878 


4 

0 

4 

22 

21 

38 

2 

8 


46,000 

0 

30,500 

3,615 

4,650 

57,650 

6,454 

3,825 


50 

65 

20 

89 

172 

261 

43 

37 


22,232 

27,510 

64,525 

18,680 

46,550 

157,145 

19,132 

17,856 


16 

21 

13 

1 

4 

100 

8 

28 


Lynn  Haven _ — - 

Madison.— - - - 

Marianna _ _ 


1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 


28 

70 

0 

2 

166 

86 

97 


5,273 

46,725 

0 

5,000 

404,525 

118,685 

154,775 


20 

50 

0 

0 

134 

31 

39 


4,200 

43,000 

0 

0 

383,180 

22,750 

44,975 


3 

8 

0 

2 

6 

17 

21 


450 

1,325 

0 

5,000 

6,200 

79,100 

87,600 


5 

12 

0 

0 

26 

38 

37 


623 

2,400 

0 

0 

15,145 

16,835 

22,200 


20 

50 

0 

0 

134 

31 

39 


Melbourne - - 

Miami . . . . - . 

Miami  Beach _ 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


20 

41 

61 

4,845 

6,394 

8,879 

833 

1,609 

2,142 


162,877 

82,495 

83,380 

6,196,410 

5,237,380 

14,564,393 

829,479 

1,149,554 

6,005,869 


11 

31 

40 

0 

415 

1,113 

0 

9 

139 


5,950 

72,650 

66,550 

0 

1,753,468 

6,807,912 

0 

149,750 

2,592,149 


5 

0 

3 

519 

550 

1,128 

12 

2 

51 


12,547 

0 

2,650 

4,940,454 

1,785,484 

4,028,055 

112,703 

13,000 

1,251,420 


4 

10 

18 

4,326 

5,429 

6,638 

821 

1,598 

1,952 


144,380 

9,845 

14,180 

1,255,956 

1,698,428 

3,728,426 

716,776 

986,804 

2,162,300 


11 

31 

30 

0 

459 

1,438 

0 

34 

395 


Miami  Shores.. 
Miami  Springs. 
Mount  Dora.... 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


46 

128 

136 

163 

348 

108 

16 

17 

58 


8,770 

372,720 

1,777,261 

356,834 

1,038,075 

339,492 

4,850 

16,460 

108,050 


0 

61 

98 

108 

301 

57 

4 

10 

32 


0 

338,000 

1,242,761 

343,700 

1,025,800 

284,800 

2,000 

7,100 

88,225 


0 

2 

7 

5 

1 

13 

3 

4 

12 


0 

22,500 

493,000 

4.475 
2,500 

41,940 

900 

8,900 

8.475 


46 

65 

31 

50 

46 

38 

9 

3 

14 


8,770 

12,220 

41,500 

8,659 

9,775 

12,752 

1,950 

460 

11,350 


0 

64 

98 

108 

301 

56 

4 

10 

33 


Neptune  Beach _ 


New  Port  Richey 


New  Smyrna  Beach. 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


23 

24 
164 

12 

23 

60 

209 

186 

67 


39,590 

18,322 

91,830 

1,850 

7,610 

88,750 

32,994 

34,711 

55,521 


5 

2 

14 
0 
5 

33 

5 

0 

15 


36,000 

6,500 

50,750 

0 

3,230 

80,850 

2,900 

0 

27,480 


1 

0 

5 

9 

9 

14 

8 

8 

5 


125 

0 

1,500 

1,425 

2,260 

4,475 

645 

2,786 

550 


17 

22 

145 

3 

9 

13 

196 

178 

47 


3,465 

11,822 

39,580 

425 

2,120 

3.425 

29,449 

31,925 

27,491 


10 

2 

15 

0 

s 

33 

5 

0 

IS 


Ocala . . 

Orlando . 

Ormond . 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 


72 

17,566 

101 

29,738 

221 

378,122 

596 

180,607 

993 

908,709 

1,258 

2,590,220 

4 

725 

0 

0 

13 

37 

94 

5 

205 

231 

0 

0 


2,380 

8,750 

107,375 

1,000 

603,800 

1,193,655 

0 

0 


12 

1,734 

18 

12,069 

54 

226,624 

40 

44,075 

56 

43,798 

151 

860,210 

2 

400 

0 

0 

47 

46 

73 

551 

732 

876 

2 

0 


13,452 

8,919 

44,123 

135,532 

261,111 

536,355 

325 

0 


13 

37 

95 

6 

73 

261 

0 

0 


*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  10. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES-Continued 


State  and  city 


Florida — Continued 

Oviedo..  - - - 

Palatka — . 

Palm  Beach— . 

Panama  City — . 

Pensacola— . . 

Plant  City, . . — 

Pompano . . . 

Port  Orange — . 

Port  Tampa — . . 

Quincy . . . 

River  Junction . . 

Rockledge - - 

St.  Augustine - - - 

St.  Petersburg- . 

Sarasota . . 

Stuart . . - . . 

Tallahassee . . 

Tampa . 

Tappon  Springs - - 

Vero  Beach . . 

Wauchula — . 

West  Palm  Beach- . 

Winter  Garden . . . _ . _. 

Winter  Haven.. - - 

Winter  Park - - 

Georgia:^ 


All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Year 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

1943 

15 

$2,325 

5 

$925 

i 

$200 

9 

$1,200 

1944 

33 

15,775 

22 

8,050 

5 

6,825 

6 

900 

1945 

30 

38,925 

10 

9,825 

11 

25,650 

9 

3,450 

>1943 

26 

14,265 

9 

4,550 

9 

8,100 

8 

1,615 

1944 

27 

17,590 

7 

4,150 

7 

6,350 

13 

7,090 

1945 

83 

182,450 

40 

76,375 

19 

95,250 

24 

10,825 

1943 

102 

214,219 

0 

0 

3 

560 

99 

213,659 

1944 

150 

464,273 

0 

0 

1 

49,670 

149 

414,603 

1945 

200 

647,648 

8 

128,500 

1 

12,000 

191 

507,148 

1944 

707 

667,177 

336 

292,625 

91 

243,357 

280 

131,195 

1945 

623 

1,188,605 

236 

334,345 

154 

657,638 

233 

196,622 

1943 

1,023 

1,178,968 

480 

958,687 

59 

11,421 

484 

208,860 

1944 

908 

1,666,350 

251 

433,173 

89 

654,873 

568 

578,304 

1945 

1,022 

1,751,114 

174 

312,739 

185 

811,207 

663 

627,168 

1944 

44 

45,955 

21 

7,950 

4 

35,200 

19 

2,805 

1945 

130 

147,900 

63 

43,850 

26 

79,500 

41 

24,550 

1943 

55 

9,855 

42 

8,300 

2 

200 

11 

1,355 

1944 

19 

4,500 

7 

1,400 

3 

1,250 

9 

1,850 

1943 

2 

400 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

400 

1944 

1 

1,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1,500 

1943 

23 

11,500 

1 

1,400 

0 

0 

22 

10,100 

1944 

22 

13,400 

5 

5,000 

1 

1,000 

16 

7,400 

1945 

30 

34,050 

6 

13,600 

2 

2,800 

22 

17,650 

1943 

29 

12,268 

1 

199 

6 

7,725 

22 

4,344 

1944 

36 

37,332 

7 

1,625 

5 

27,350 

24 

8,357 

1945 

124 

321,525 

60 

96,735 

24 

197,900 

40 

26,890 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

2 

11,000 

2 

11,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

10 

22,485 

3 

7,000 

0 

0 

7 

15,485 

1944 

12 

10,400 

4 

6,000 

2 

1,300 

6 

3,100 

1945 

20 

26,800 

4 

8,500 

.  4 

5,250 

12 

13,050 

1943 

240 

47,501 

2 

350 

33 

10,590 

205 

36,561 

1 1945 

261 

194,138 

27 

40,700 

56 

77,740 

178 

75,698 

1943 

1,005 

611,589 

4 

3,400 

69 

370,685 

932 

237,504 

1944 

1,966 

828,702 

44 

45,180 

151 

210,360 

1,771 

573,162 

1945 

3,106 

4,613,760 

549 

2,894,562 

252 

601,195 

2,305 

1,118,003 

1943 

324 

76,426 

6 

2,000 

18 

4,946 

300 

69,480 

1944 

392 

99,861 

12 

7,237 

25 

16,710 

355 

75,914 

1945 

527 

1,180,107 

109 

329,848 

55 

615,663 

363 

234,596 

1943 

94 

159,328 

53 

114,800 

11 

34,958 

30 

9,570 

1944 

156 

250,019 

101 

196,341 

25 

45,333 

30 

8,34^ 

1943 

24 

6,630 

3 

600 

7 

3,790 

14 

2,240 

1944 

18 

3,484 

3 

510 

3 

1,150 

12 

1,824 

1945 

29 

12,915 

4 

6,550 

11 

2,890 

14 

3,475 

1943 

97 

131,735 

8 

1,825 

11 

104,195 

78 

25,715 

1944 

162 

337,206 

43 

157,423 

19 

136,717 

100 

43,066 

1945 

235 

977,341 

55 

218,425 

41 

578,555 

139 

180,361 

1943 

2,636 

1,764,588 

300 

762,600 

369 

436,119 

1,967 

565,869 

1944 

4,769 

3,325,055 

703 

2,044,510 

639 

342,078 

3,427 

938,467 

1945 

6,026 

4,746,398 

388 

869,640 

539 

1,914,034 

5,099 

1,962,724 

1943 

59 

10,510 

0 

0 

0 

0 

59 

10,510 

1944 

83 

22,021 

0 

0 

0 

0 

83 

22,021 

*1945 

113 

132,760 

20 

33,850 

14 

67,050 

79 

31,860 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

6 

35,600 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

35,600 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

1943 

0 

270 

0 

494,733 

0 

3 

0 

561 

0 

46 

0 

326,321 

0 

221 

0 

167,851 

1944 

412 

225,065 

5 

2,575 

40 

27,427 

367 

195,063 

1945 

751 

1,928,527 

173 

915,750 

119 

537,342 

459 

475,435 

1943 

14 

5,712 

4 

1,112 

1 

1,200 

9 

3,400 

1944 

19 

17,125 

2 

1,800 

7 

1,225 

10 

14,100 

1945 

48 

68,280 

26 

55,370 

11 

6,995 

11 

5,915 

1943 

83 

146,645 

27 

121,267 

7 

9,408 

49 

71 

15,970 

41,565 

1944 

106 

74,135 

20 

20,335 

15 

12,235 

1945 

216 

408,880 

76 

189,810 

51 

128,750 

89 

90,320 

1943 

76 

17,321 

17 

3,335 

9 

1,580 

50 

92 

12,406 

30,336 

1944 

150 

78,211 

44 

45,400 

14 

2,475 

1945 

234 

434,341 

110 

325,550 

29 

51,925 

95 

56,866 

— 

1943 

1944 

1 

6 

500 

12,500 

1 

5 

500 

7,500 

0 

1 

0 

5,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

34 

36.800 

33 

34,800 

1 

2,000 

0 

0 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


5 

22 

10 

9 
7 

39 

0 

0 

10 

336 

236 

499 

251 

174 

21 

64 

42 

7 

0 

0 

1 

5 

6 

1 

7 

62 

0 

0 

2 

3 

4 
4 

2 

19 
1 

46 

565 

6 

11 

110 

52 

101 

3 
2 

4 

8 
49 

89 

299 

703 

402 

0 

0 

20 
0 
0 

0 

0 

3 

5 

196 

4 
2 

26 

48 

28 

86 

17 

44 

90 

1 

5 
16 


1 11  months  only. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES-Continued 


- 

All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 

State  and  city 

Year 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Georgia — Continued 

1943 

456 

$44,365 

9 

$2,645 

3 

$850 

444 

$40,870 

9 

1943 

94 

74,655 

6 

2,555 

0 

0 

88 

72.100 

9 

1944 

143 

71,542 

6 

9,288 

0 

0 

137 

62,254 

6 

1945 

195 

439,728 

64 

308,432 

0 

0 

131 

131,296 

64 

1943 

1,098 

1,993,137 

166 

674,068 

100 

102,779 

832 

1,216,290 

289 

1944 

2,327 

4,069,762 

515 

1,651,211 

155 

292,848 

1,657 

2,125,703 

604 

1945 

2,303 

8,665,129 

516 

2,475,518 

295 

3,691,755 

1,492 

2,497,856 

534 

'Augusta - - - 

1943 

483 

646,271 

1 

200 

17 

478,019 

465 

168,052 

1 

1944 

390 

368,780 

14 

9,850 

45 

229,688 

331 

129,242 

14 

1945 

400 

554,081 

52 

86,475 

80 

279,690 

268 

187,916 

51 

Bainbridge . .  _  - 

1943 

70 

87,475 

49 

82,575 

1 

150 

20 

4,750 

49 

1944 

48 

77,884 

19 

22,500 

5 

30,792 

24 

24,592 

19 

1945 

63 

111,650 

32 

53,200 

11 

51,000 

20 

7,450 

32 

Blackshear . . 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cairo . . . 

1944 

2 

700 

1 

500 

0 

0 

1 

200 

1 

1945 

94 

159,660 

52 

87,885 

12 

55,475 

30 

16,300 

52 

Calhoun..-- . . . 

1943 

32 

15,110 

0 

0 

1 

1,200 

31 

13,910 

0 

1944 

22 

8,700 

2 

4,500 

3 

335 

17 

3,865 

2 

1945 

43 

102,185 

20 

50,050 

11 

45,450 

12 

6,685 

21 

Canton. . 

1943 

41 

5,011 

e 

0 

IS 

2,375 

26 

2,636 

0 

1944 

33 

45,506 

l 

1,500 

7 

8,716 

25 

35,290 

1 

1945 

27 

30,630 

l 

740 

7 

26,875 

19 

3,015 

1 

Center  Hill . . . . - . 

1943 

45 

18,410 

23 

9,660 

4 

5,000 

18 

3,750 

23 

1944 

209 

363,924 

152 

342,699 

10 

3,650 

47 

17,575 

153 

1945 

285 

432,525 

198 

372,025 

32 

31,975 

55 

28,525 

199 

Claxton — . . . 

1943 

13 

13,200 

6 

10,000 

1 

500 

6 

2,700 

6 

1944 

17 

44,200 

9 

29,700 

4 

9,500 

4 

5,000 

9 

1945 

45 

159,200 

16 

57,300 

22 

68,000 

7 

33,900 

18 

College  Park . .  — 

1943 

48 

225,000 

48 

225,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

75 

1944 

118 

444,438 

92 

349,978 

1 

45,000 

25 

49,460 

92 

2 1945 

152 

339,475 

76 

238,075 

23 

60,230 

53 

41,170 

84 

•Columbus.  . . 

1943 

428 

279,348 

3 

4,250 

45 

159,562 

380 

115,536 

3 

1944 

649 

794,234 

177 

610,410 

58 

55,358 

414 

128,466 

182 

1945 

649 

1,841,634 

119 

587,795 

125 

910,710 

405 

343,129 

145 

Cordele.  - . 

1943 

24 

5,498 

3 

588 

0 

0 

21 

4,910 

3 

1944 

30 

71,356 

5 

1,499 

8 

60,099 

17 

9.758 

5 

1945 

103 

200,576 

50 

96,974 

23 

82,850 

30 

20,752 

50 

Covington . 

1943 

4 

2,800 

1 

1,000 

2 

1,050 

1 

750 

1 

1944 

9 

15,350 

7 

8,350 

1 

3,000 

1 

4,000 

8 

1945 

25 

47,050 

16 

25,550 

9 

21,500 

0 

0 

24 

Cuthbert . - . 

1943 

3 

3,000 

2 

2,000 

1 

1,000 

0 

0 

2 

1944 

2 

54,000 

0 

0 

2 

54,000 

0 

0 

0 

Douglas  ville . . . . . 

1943 

2 

350 

0 

0 

1 

100 

1 

250 

0 

1944 

8 

16,200 

5 

4,000 

2 

2,200 

1 

10,000 

5 

2 1945 

6 

11,200 

4 

7,000 

1 

4,000 

1 

200 

4 

Dublin . . 

1944 

85 

269,100 

58 

69,850 

9 

177,095 

18 

22,155 

58 

1945 

139 

2,316,817 

94 

194,000 

23 

2,053,429 

22 

69,388 

94 

East  Point . 

1943 

86 

158,302 

41 

140,500 

3 

3,200 

42 

14,602 

41 

1944 

106 

144,127 

37 

113,350 

10 

11,500 

59 

19,277 

38 

1945 

244 

1,042,112 

109 

473,839 

45 

519,095 

90 

49,178 

no 

East  Thomaston . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Elberton . 

1944 

7 

2,300 

0 

0 

4 

1,700 

3 

600 

0 

1945 

29 

68,670 

20 

42,070 

6 

22,500 

3 

4,100 

20 

Fairburn... . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

8 

16,900 

4 

7,900 

4 

9,000 

0 

0 

6 

Forsyth . . 

1943 

2 

700 

0 

0 

i 

350 

1 

350 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

6 

15,000 

6 

15,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Gainesville., .  .  _ 

1943 

8 

37,928 

3 

5,800 

2 

1,000 

3 

31,128 

4 

1944 

3 

61,615 

2 

4,  000 

1 

57,615 

0 

0 

2 

1945 

40 

518,956 

22 

94,900 

17 

419,361 

1 

4,695 

25 

Grantville . 

1943 

1 

40 

0 

0 

1 

40 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

S 

2,500 

1 

1,500 

0 

0 

4 

1,000 

1 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Griffin  .  . 

1943 

6 

11,490 

0 

0 

3 

2,715 

3 

8,775 

0 

1944 

14 

52,950 

1 

200 

4 

38,000 

9 

14,750 

1 

1945 

41 

192,400 

19 

69,600 

18 

113,000 

4 

9,800 

19 

*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16.  1  10  months  only. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics ,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction ,  1943,  1944,  and  1945— Continued. 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 

Year 

All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidentihl 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

dwelling 

units 

Georgia — Continued 

1943 

65 

$301,700 

48 

$293,700 

132.750 

200.750 

0 

6 

$3,850 

6,100 

22,675 

0 

1,500 

10,500 

0 

u 

$4,150 

48 

148 

52 

0 

1944 

1945 
1943 

194 

103 

0 

148,650 

247,245 

0 

149 

53 

0 

9 

13 

0 

37 

0 

23^820 

0 

1944 

1945 
1943 

8 

13. 

4 

9,200 

26,200 

11,500 

6 

10 

4 

7,700 

15,700 

11,500 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

4 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

1 

15,000 

0 

0 

1 

1 

8 

15,000 

4,500 

900 

8,025 

20,400 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

1945 

1943 

7 

20 

16,500 

5,875 

6 

1 

12,000 

2,000 

7,350 

16,450 

75 

0 

2,975 

1 

8 

11 

1 

1944 

>1945 

1944 

19 

18 

1 

18,255 

38,015 

75 

8 

11 

1 

4 

3 

0 

4 

0 

1,165 

0 

>1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

1945 
1943 

0 

0 

39 

0 

0 

47,743 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

2,200 

5,236 

143,252 

2,200 

0 

0 

9 

11 

42 

2 

0 

41,343 

43,153 

52,839 

5,000 

200 

18,000 

0 

21 

0 

4,200 

0 

9 

1944 

1945 
1943 

55 

277 

9 

53,964 

210,809 

7,550 

17 

88 

5 

147 

2 

3 

1 

14,718 

350 

2,200 

1,000 

139 

5 

10 

23 

1944 

1945 

14 

27 

15,000 

50,650 

10 

21 

12,600 

31,650 

1 

5 

1943 

745 

758,708 

141 

209,160 

36 

72 

163 

29 

28 

45 

0 

180,574 

251,571 

439,494 

128,796 

403,021 

116,977 

0 

568 

689 

628 

363 

290 

292 

0 

368,974 

627,102 

626,605 

136,216 

70,173 

118,372 

0 

153 
23 
27 
1,404 
•  504 
22 
0 

1944 

1945 
1943 

775 

811 

1,263 

892,323 

1,150,349 

4,429,084 

14 

20 

871 

13,650 

84,250 

4,164,072 

1944 

1945 
1945 

822 

359 

0 

1,483,342 

311,899 

0 

504 

22 

0 

1,010,148 

76,550 

0 

1943 

109 

10,437 

2 

400 

5 

455 

111,880 

148,500 

75 

39,944 

24,825 

46,104 

102 

9,582 

2 

8 

22 

0 

1944 

1945 
1943 

105 

187 

1 

127,460 

238,811 

75 

8 

22 

0 

2,500 

24,200 

0 

8 

17 

1 

148 

0 

66,111 

0 

1944 

1945 
1944 

6 

49 

6 

39,944 

64,000 

50,494 

0 

16 

0 

0 

33,800 

0 

6 

25 

2 

8 

4 

5,375 

4,390 

18 

0 

1943 

1,507 

2,897,875 

540 

1,909,054 

42 

49,618 

365,374 

1,148,016 

0 

925 

939,203 

808 

1944 

1945 
1943 

1,196 

1,417 

1 

1,106,960 

2,155,701 

10,000 

183 

212 

0 

236,700 

364,200 

0 

61 

139 

0 

1,066 

1 

147 

91 

0 

643,485 

10,000 

49,866 

24,662 

0 

214 

0 

1944 

1945 
1944 

147 

109 

0 

49,866 

62,362 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

28,000 

0 

0 

7 

0 

9,700 

0 

13 

0 

2 1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

9 

20,100 

2 

2,400 

6 

10,200 

4,250 

16,325 

0 

0 

59,400 

0 

1 

6 

3 

0 

7,500 

1,085 

3,350 

0 

0 

6,000 

0 

0 

2,450 

2 

5 

16 

0 

2 

16 

0 

0 

10 

1944 

>1945 

1943 

17 

35 

0 

11,585 

60,950 

0 

5 

16 

0 

6,250 

41,275 

d 

6 

16 

0 

1944 

1945 
1943 

2 

28 

0 

2,000 

108,900 

0 

2 

16 

0 

2,000 

43,500 

0 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1944 

>1945 

0 

5 

0 

10,650 

0 

4 

0 

8,200 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

5 

6,000 

4 

4,000 

1 

2,000 

1,200 

180,400 

8,300 

20,500 

92,315 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

1944 

1945 
1943 

9 

88 

35 

7,400 

356,750 

24,040 

2 

58 

14 

400 

158,050 

3,100 

2 

22 

8 

O 

8 

13 

18,300 

12,640 

58 

14 

30 

43 

0 

1 

5 

Villa  Ulca 

1944 

1945 
1943 

50 

86 

0 

50,060 

179,150 

0 

30 

43 

0 

12,490 

75,300 

0 

2 

24 

0 

19 

0 

11,535 

0 

1944 

1945 

1 

7 

800 

90,000 

1 

7 

800 

90,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

>1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

>1945 

1944 

2 

4 

25,500 

1,100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

25,500 

600 

628 

1 

500 

1,560 

0 

4 

1945 

13 

2,388 

4 

200 

2 

Maryland: 

1943 

3 

2,200 

1 

1,000 

2 

0 

2 

U00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

o 

1944 

1945 

0 

5 

0 

31,000 

0 

3 

0 

16,500 

14,500 

0 

3 

*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 


*  11  months  only. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 

Year 

All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Maryland — Continued 

Annapolis _ _ _ _ - . 

1943 

63 

$48,515 

0 

0 

n 

$26,430 

52 

$22,085 

0 

1944 

133 

763,077 

36 

$63,100 

35 

631,445 

62 

68,532 

36 

1945 

55 

532,809 

2 

13,500 

2 

305,316 

51 

213,993 

2 

•Baltimore-. . .  . . 

1943 

9,616 

11,932,444 

1,563 

6,365,890 

630 

2,646,419 

7,423 

2,920,135 

2,629 

1944 

7,904 

11,209,910 

774 

3,982,639 

456 

4,359,984 

6,674 

2,867,287 

944 

1945 

8,235 

12,360,975 

634 

3,290,950 

674 

4,425,478 

6,927 

4,644,547 

665 

Baltimore  County,  Dist.  12  —  . 

1943 

401 

2,797,747 

326 

2,724,100 

39 

59,610 

36 

14,037 

950 

1944 

566 

1,361,535 

441 

1,243,450 

48 

95,710 

77 

22,375 

459 

1945 

360 

1,309,670 

118 

383,580 

91 

856,657 

151 

69,433 

119 

Baltimore  Gounty,  Dist.  13  . 

1943 

56 

93,790 

16 

39,100 

17 

27,562 

23 

27,128 

16 

1944 

89 

654,709 

6 

9,690 

44 

628,910 

39 

16,109 

6 

1945 

173 

661,628 

55 

240,900 

64 

389,380 

54 

31,348 

56 

Barton. . - . 

1943 

2 

3,250 

0 

0 

1 

3,000 

1 

250 

0 

1944 

2 

1,275 

0 

0 

1 

75 

1 

1,200 

0 

1945 

5 

2,468 

1 

1,000 

2 

150 

2 

1,318 

1 

Brentwood— . . . . . . 

1943 

25 

250,650 

19 

250,000 

1 

125 

5 

525 

104 

1944 

7 

2,950 

0 

0 

1 

300 

6 

2,650 

0 

1945 

21 

60,590 

0 

0 

3 

45,600 

18 

14,990 

0 

Brunswick . . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

5 

1,325 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1,325 

0 

1945 

3 

5,600 

2 

5,500 

1 

100 

0 

0 

2 

Cambridge.- . . . . 

1943 

31 

10,290 

0 

0 

17 

4,375 

14 

5,915 

0 

Capitol  Heights . 

1943 

68 

16,787 

0 

0 

19 

2,922 

49 

13,865 

0 

1944 

42 

9,070 

0 

0 

5 

1,120 

37 

7,950 

0 

1945 

51 

21,267 

1 

3,000 

6 

7,050 

44 

11,217 

1 

Chesapeake  City . . . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Chestertown . . . 

1943 

IS 

6,808 

0 

0 

3 

4,478 

12 

2,330 

0 

1944 

25 

7,015 

0 

0 

1 

450 

24 

6,565 

0 

1945 

19 

12,880 

o 

0 

1 

6,000 

18 

6,880 

0 

1943 

3 

13,650 

3 

13,650 

0 

0 

o 

o 

3 

1944 

1 

37,000 

0 

0 

1 

37,000 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

47 

241,100 

45 

238,100 

0 

0 

2 

3,000 

45 

Crisfield . . . . . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

5 

14,550 

1 

2,750 

4 

11,800 

0 

0 

1 

•Cumberland _ _ _ 

1943 

95 

304,773 

7 

7,530 

19 

271,971 

69 

25,272 

7 

1944 

115 

95,158 

1 

200 

27 

37,076 

87 

57,882 

1 

1945 

122 

213,840 

12 

43,250 

27 

58,020 

83 

112,570 

14 

Denton.  . . . . . 

1943 

12 

1,575 

0 

0 

1 

200 

11 

1,375 

0 

1944 

14 

1,227 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

1,227 

0 

1945 

19 

9,625 

1 

500 

4 

4,000 

14 

5,125 

1 

Easton . . 

1943 

34 

12,734 

2 

560 

5 

4,721 

27 

7,453 

2 

1944 

50 

27,725 

1 

2,000 

7 

3,600 

42 

22,125 

0 

1945 

116 

49,910 

2 

4,000 

1 

1,000 

113 

44,910 

2 

Federalaburg . . . . 

1944 

3 

25,500 

0 

0 

2 

24,500 

1 

1,000 

0 

1945 

5 

66.000 

0 

0 

5 

66,000 

0 

0 

0 

Frederick . 

1945 

57 

36,157 

0 

0 

16 

4,235 

41 

31,922 

0 

1944 

55 

55,596 

0 

0 

18 

13,875 

37 

41,721 

0 

1945 

124 

240,035 

22 

44,000 

40 

118,900 

62 

77,135 

7 

Gaithersburg . . 

1943 

7 

2,950 

0 

0 

4 

2,250 

3 

700 

0 

1944 

5 

30,525 

0 

0 

5 

30,525 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

17 

43,510 

4 

29,000 

8 

11,510 

5 

3,000 

4 

Hagerstown.. _ _ _ 

1943 

238 

445,448 

72 

326,775 

80 

32,813 

86 

85,860 

92 

1944 

115 

310,525 

20 

112,300 

39 

106,940 

56 

91,285 

30 

1945 

230 

381,689 

43 

200,307 

90 

81,516 

97 

99,866 

45 

Kensington . . . 

1943 

2 

2,300 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2,300 

0 

1944 

4 

4,475 

0 

0 

1 

4,000 

3 

475 

0 

1945 

19 

103,800 

18 

102,800 

u 

0 

1 

1,000 

18 

Kitzmillersville . 

1943 

3 

3,488 

0 

0 

1 

1,688 

2 

1,800 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lonaconing. . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

1 

500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

500 

0 

1945 

2 

2,075 

1 

2,000 

0 

0 

1 

75 

1 

Midland.  . 

1943 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North  East.... 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

2 

675 

0 

0 

2 

675 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

2 

2,650 

o 

0 

2 

2,650 

0 

0 

0 

Oxford _ _ 

1943 

2 

2,700 

0 

0 

2 

2,700 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

3 

900 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

900 

0 

*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 
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Appendix. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


Maryland— Continued 

Princess  Anne . 

Rockville . 


Year 


St.  Michaels.. 


Salisbury . 

Snow  HilL . 

Takoma  Park.. 


Westminster- 


North  Carolina: 
Aberdeen . 


All  building 
construction 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Asheboro . 

•Asheville . . 


Belmont.. 

Benson— 


Bessemer  City.. 


Brevard . 

Burgaw - 

Burlington . 


Canton... 


CaroUna  Beach.. 
Chadbourne - 


Chapel  Hill.. 


•Charlotte. . 


Cherryville - 


Clinton... 

Concord.. 


1943 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 
1941 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

'1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
2 1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
U945 


Durham. . 


Edenton..... 


Elizabeth  City.. 


Farmville... 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

'1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
I  1945 


Valuation 


0 

30 

16 

24 

4 
9 
3 

228 

281 

375 

2 

0 

11 

54 

78 

98 

0 

0 

21 

39 

11 

5 

85 

98 

140 

305 

296 

384 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

5 

17 

96 

0 

11 

11 

7 

65 

60 

78 

108 

39 

57 

28 

7 

0 

25 

425 

428 

787 

0 

0 

25 

32 

48 

73 

190 

170 

266 

52 

77 

73 

42 

65 

72 

2 

4 

9 


New  residential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


0 

$88,150 

24,850 

93,900 

1,800 

2.900 

I, 700 

93,279 

282,901 

603,293 

4,500 

0 

208,000 

334,120 

76,438 

247,177 

0 

0 

75,350 

67,730 

3,080 

3.900 
24,503 
88,469 

532,939 

216,967 

260,933 

1,318,192 

3,400 

150 

0 

0 

5,000 

8,120 

16.620 

182,890 

0 

17,800 

126,575 

3,175 

906,735 

II, 299 
33,923 

156,697 

32,875 

94,610 

28,330 

11,050 

0 

143.600 
274,911 
803,118 

4,216,537 

0 

0 

170.600 

23,756 

47,085 

199,537 

496,628 

481,597 

2,064,873 


24,455 

85,200 

113,150 

86,015 

443,818 

225,161 

1,500 

6,700 

32,000 


Valuation 


0 

26 

2 

10 

0 

1 

1 

0 

6 

15 

0 

0 

7 

5 
12 
42 

0 

0 

2 

20 

0 

0 

6 

8 
20 

4 

14 

55 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

9 

38 

0 

10 

7 
0 

24 

1 

4 
22 
10 
16 
15 

5 
0 

6 
2 
2 

184 

0 

0 

12 

1 

8 
21 
70 

2 

104 

3 

13 

10 

21 

13 

21 

0 

1 

6 


New  nonresidential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


0 

4 

8 

8 

4 

8 

1 

81 

55 

65 

2 

0 

4 

5 

10 

9 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

1 

12 

18 

41 

26 

30 

52 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 


Valuation 


Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Valuation 


*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 


0 

$65,000 

3.400 

80.300 
0 

1,800 

1,000 

0 

2,090 

59.300 
0 
0 

8,000 
312,900 
41,200 

223.300 

0 
0 

6,200 

60,000 
0 
0 

2.310 

3.100 

50.400 
9,280 
4,000 

183,530 

3,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4.250 
14,350 

93,650 
0 

16,800 
120,300 
0 

122,953 

2,000 

3,000 

68.310 

17.750 

42.750 
15,300 

6.250 
0 

39,000 
1,275 
7,000 
827,160 
0 
0 

95,600 

500 
2,725 
52,350 
331,740 
6,600 
564,960 

4.500 

39.100 

27.200 
68,865 

15.200 
43,475 

0 

4,000 

19.500 

1  11  months  only. 


0 

$23,150 

13,000 

10,400 

1,800 

1,100 

500 

51,346 

166,050 

374,173 

4,500 

0 

200,000 

2,450 

6,698 

2,175 

0 

0 

60,350 

0 

0 

2,000 

4,110 

45,180 

360,290 

84,597 

92,605 

808,755 

400 

0 

0 

0 

5,000 

0 

600 


0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

1 

147 

220 

295 

0 

0 

0 

44 

56 

47 

0 

0 

7 

19 

11 

4 

67 

72 

79 

275 

252 

277 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 


12 

48,750 

46 

40,490 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1,000 

0 

0 

3 

5,575 

1 

700 

5 

2,725 

2 

450 

37 

781,005 

4 

2,777 

13 

902 

46 

8,397 

11 

15,410 

63 

15,513 

25 

62,150 

61 

26,237 

7 

11,650 

22 

3,475 

8 

36,310 

33 

15,550 

7 

11,650 

6 

1,380 

2 

4,800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

74,450 

14 

30,150 

57 

118,212 

366 

155,424 

63 

406,568 

363 

389,550 

178 

2,348,247 

425 

1,041,130 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

72,000 

1 

3,000 

3 

4,050 

28 

19,206 

9 

17,380 

31 

26,980 

16 

88,075 

36 

59,112 

8 

58,355 

112 

106,533 

26 

346,397 

142 

128,600 

42 

1,203,659 

120 

296,254 

3 

5,600 

46 

14,355 

11 

11,850 

53 

34,250 

3 

23,700 

60 

62,250 

10 

8,875 

11 

8,275 

23 

394,698 

29 

33,920 

37 

118.115 

14 

63,571 

2 

1,500 

0 

0 

3 

2,700 

0 

0 

3 

12,500 

0 

0 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


0 

0 

$8,450 

3,200 

0 

0 

200 

41,933 

114,761 

169,820 

0 

0 

0 

18,770 

28,540 

21,702 

0 

0 

8,800 

7,730 

3,080 

1,900 

18,083 

40,189 

122,249 

123,090 

164,328 

325,907 

0 

150 

0 

0 

0 

3,870 

1,670 


0 

26 

2 

13 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 
21 

0 

0 

7 
105 

13 
42 

0 

0 

2 

20 

0 

0 

6 

8 
19 

4 

14 
55 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 
12 

38 

0 

11 

49 

0 

27 

1 

4 

22 

11 

40 

15 

5 
0 

6 
2 
2 

208 

0 

0 

15 


21 

65 

2 

107 

3 

13 

10 

21 

13 

21 

0 

1 

6 


2  10  months  only. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945— Continued. 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES— Continued 


All  building 

New  residential 

New  nonresidential 

Additions,  alterations, 

construction 

building 

building 

and  repairs 

Number  of 

State  and  city 

Year 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Valuation 

dwelling 

units 

of 

Valuation 

of 

Valuation 

of 

Valuation 

of 

buildings 

buildings 

buildings 

buildings 

North  Carolina— Continued 

1943 

324 

$148,494 

62 

$13,079 

24 

$41,451 

238 

$93,964 

62 

1944 

320 

201,831 

78 

38,375 

49 

101,155 

193 

62,301 

78 

1945 

393 

1,105,831 

138 

269,942 

78 

749,945 

177 

85,944 

138 

1943 

13 

2,840 

1 

175 

2 

350 

10 

2,315 

1 

1944 

10 

6,350 

5 

5,400 

3 

550 

2 

400 

5 

1945 

48 

124,725 

31 

54,500 

13 

64,775 

4 

5,450 

31 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Frank  linton__ . .  ..  - 

1943 

1944 

0 

3 

0 

3,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3,500 

0 

0 

1945 

2 

8,000 

0 

0 

2 

8,000 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

107 

166,527 

61 

143,327 

4 

800 

42 

22,400 

61 

1944 

81 

102,750 

19 

33,800 

18 

28,825 

44 

40,125 

19 

1945 

119 

333,954 

37 

116,250 

60 

190,875 

22 

26,829 

43 

1943 

16 

3,343 

0 

0 

9 

735 

7 

2,608 

0 

1944 

21 

6,000 

2 

3,000 

4 

115 

15 

2,885 

2 

1943 

183 

551,861 

62 

442,345 

42 

29,967 

79 

79,549 

105 

1944 

154 

194,554 

16 

20,850 

76 

138,379 

62 

35,325 

16 

1945 

196 

440.585 

32 

86,350 

90 

250,760 

74 

103,475 

32 

1943 

268 

125,839 

2 

1,500 

39 

8,518 

227 

115,821 

2 

1944 

263 

311,561 

19 

15,250 

47 

94,964 

197 

201,347 

19 

1945 

496 

3,591,002 

139 

561,150 

9S 

2,547,582 

262 

482,270 

147 

1943 

20 

8.000 

2 

3,250 

5 

2,825 

13 

1,925 

4 

1944 

36 

22,130 

0 

0 

12 

17,625 

24 

4,505 

0 

1945 

61 

137,010 

20 

88,200 

21 

44,100 

20 

4,710 

20 

1943 

16 

106,950 

11 

89,000 

0 

0 

5 

17,950 

53 

1944 

12 

38,850 

10 

37,150 

1 

1,500 

1 

200 

10 

1945 

18 

42,100 

5 

15,300 

9 

24,300 

4 

2,500 

4 

1943 

21 

7,575 

59,847 

0 

0 

2 

350 

19 

7,225 

0 

1944 

74 

5 

3,500 

8 

5,015 

61 

51,332 

5 

2 1945 

116 

183479 

14 

35,000 

20 

72,350 

82 

75,829 

17 

Hickory -  - - 

1943 

1944 

34 

44 

20,285 

30,125 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

9 

3,725 

11,400 

24 

35 

16,560 

18,725 

0 

0 

1945 

65 

285^665 

14 

53,800 

28 

143,890 

23 

87,975 

14 

1943 

826 

284,631 

323,025 

3 

550 

86 

42,785 

737 

241,296 

3 

1944 

985 

3 

1,575 

73 

57,883 

909 

263,567 

3 

1945 

958 

825,341 

44 

126,800 

110 

388,217 

804 

310,324 

55 

1943 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

1 

5,000 

1 

5,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

5 

4,900 

3,350 

1 

1,000 

1 

200 

3 

3,700 

1 

1944 

9 

1 

300 

3 

1,700 

5 

1,350 

1 

1945 

48 

1161865 

20 

43,660 

14 

41,920 

14 

31,285 

24 

1943 

57 

43,920 

137,235 

346,200 

3 

1,300 

23 

20,305 

31 

22,315 

3 

1944 

60 

25 

27,600 

17 

88,510 

18 

21,125 

29 

2 1945 

64 

32 

89,000 

29 

250,700 

3 

6,500 

44 

I  pnoir 

'1943 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

18 

82,650 

7 

17,400 

8 

53,250 

3 

12,000 

7 

1943 

86 

71 

30'369 

52,792 

642,630 

1 

3,000 

14 

2.460 

.  71 

24,909 

1 

1944 

1 

925 

20 

24,895 

50 

26,972 

1 

1945 

114 

30 

73,750 

21 

365,700 

63 

203,180 

30 

1943 

36 

44,951 
22,021 
86  714 

5 

890 

2 

1,500 

29 

42,561 

5 

1944 

34 

8 

5,700 

5 

1,725 

21 

14,596 

8 

'1945 

42 

18 

43,085 

7 

29,189 

17 

14,440 

18 

1943 

4 

2,250 
4  150 

0 

0 

2 

1,350 

2 

900 

2,500 

0 

1944 

8 

0 

0 

3 

1,650 

5 

0 

1945 

1 

1,200 

4,600 

11,255 

42,400 

1 

1,200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

i 

12 

11 

1943 

2 

1 

100 

1 

4,500 

0 

100 

200 

1944 

1945 

17 

23 

*12 

11 

6,390 

16,400 

4 

11 

4,765 

25,800 

1 

1 

1943 

4 

7,600 

0 

0 

1 

750 

3 

6,850 

4,800 

0 

1944 

2 

4,800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1943 

14 

9,650 

3 

4,200 

6 

4,300 

5 

1,150 

13,250 

2 

1944 

19 

72,800 

7 

7.400 

4 

52,150 

8 

1945 

68 

429,210 

36 

148,800 

22 

223,860 

10 

56,550 

37 

1943 

2 

2,900 

0 

0 

2 

2,900 

0 

1944 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

•  5 

10,700 

5 

7,200 

1 

3,500 

0 

0 

5 

7 

1945 

13 

40,100 

7 

18,100 

6 

22,000 

0 

1943 

i 

500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

500 

1,800 

1944 

i 

1,800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

2 

1,600 

0 

0 

2 

1,600 

0 

1 

0 

1944 

3 

6,700 

0 

0 

2 

6,200 

1945 

17 

47,700 

9 

27,000 

8 

20,700 

0 

0 

*  10  months  only. 


1  11  months  only, 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945— Continued. 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


North  Carolina — Continued 
Monroe . . 


Moores  ville - 

Morehead  City.. 


Morgantown . 

Mount  Airy . 


New  Bern.. 


Year 


All  building 
construction 


Number 

of 

buildings 


North  Wilkesboro - 


Oxford . . 

Raleigh .... 


Reidsville . 

Roanoke  Rapids. 
Rockingham . 


Rocky  Mount.. 


Roxboro . . 

Salisbury . 


Sanford _ 

Shelby - 

Siler  City . 


1943 

1944 
>1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
>1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Southern  Pines.. 

South  Port._ . 

Spencer . . 


Spindale . 

Statesville . 

Taylorsville.. 


Thomasville _ 


Valdese . 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
'1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Valuation 


74 

94 

88 

67 

78 

57 

104 

20 

183 

12 

4 

24 

56 

96 

44 
225 
218 

8 

8 

18 

1 

0 

123 

124 
372 

8 

21 

52 

34 

45 
62 
13 

7 

35 

53 
47 

104 

0 

2 

154 

69 

108 

16 

44 

73 

16 

83 

1 

1 

22 

38 

34 

28 

2 

4 

7 
0 
0 

8 
8 

21 

0 

16 

78 

1 

1 

2 

18 

16 

38 

0 

0 

5 


New  residential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


$30,758 

51,018 

132,101 

21,129 

29,848 

46,205 

455,400 

24,585 

720,875 

4.300 
26,612 

9,626 

33,315 

108,117 

169,682 

171,660 

220,459 

5,150 

33,750 

53,650 

2.500 
0 

252,754 

487,639 

2,505,267 

2,350 

24,065 

165,130 

19,735 

88,203 

250,535 

106,500 

61,000 

141,150 

13,565 

115,927 

323,775 

0 

8,000 

54,692 

82,987 

330,885 

72,000 

132,700 

18,369 

20,753 

300,800 

5,000 

12,000 

69,000 

18,850 

22,950 

26,100 

1,100 

2,400 

12.300 
0 
0 

1,790 

5,425 

48,250 

0 

34,667 

473,393 

250 

200 

4,500 

5,745 

14,600 

102,705 

0 

0 

40.500 


Valuation 


6 

9 

28 

1 

4 

13 

103 

7 

145 

2 

2 

2 

4 

9 

6 

4 

24 

0 

2 

6 

0 

0 

15 
2 

142 

0 

0 

20 

1 

3 

18 

12 

1 

7 

1 

3 
29 

0 

0 

0 

2 

31 

16 
38 

0 

2 

27 

0 

0 

19 

Iff 

29 

21 

1 

4 
1 
0 
0 

1 

1 

11 

0 

2 

38 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 

9 

0 

0 

1 


New  nonresidential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


$4,400 

3,080 

57,725 

200 

6,579 

21.900 
451,900 

14,335 

650,450 

400 

700 

400 

1,000 

23.900 
9,400 

6.500 
52,875 

0 

700 

23,800 

0 

0 

3,125 

2,000 

707,100 

0 

0 

46,950 

500 

5,250 

82.300 

100,000 

1.500 
23,100 

600 

2,750 

80,150 

0 

0 

0 

2,300 

108,473 

72,000 

103.300 
0 

1,900 

90,000 

0 

0 

51.500 

3.500 
12,900 

14.800 
800 

2,400 

8,000 

0 

0 

350 

400 

16.800 
0 

1,800 

153,680 

0 

200 

4.500 

0 

6,350 

15,850 

0 

0 

4,000 


Valuation 


4 

2 

18 

14 

9 
11 

0 

6 

25 

2 

1 

2 

14 

19 

4 
35 

14 

3 

5 

10 
0 
0 

42 

60 

97 

1 

7 

13 

10 

15 
21 

0 

3 

8 

24 

18 

33 

0 

2 

32 

9 

21 

0 

4 
7 
4 

24 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 
0 
0 

4 
0 
0 

5 
2 
9 
0 
12 
39 

1 

0 

0 

6 
1 

19 

0 

0 

3 


$12,500 

26,627 

63,910 

2,530 

4,789 

11,190 

0 

6,000 

61,725 

1,700 

22,972 

400 

15,555 

48,945 

54,600 

88,255 

42,100 

2,250 

33,000 

25,550 

0 

0 

150,577 

449,389 

1,100,818 

500 

13,830 

88,975 

5,935 

51,050 

106,975 

0 

52,500 

38,900 

4,535 

98,627 

197,275 

0 

8,000 

6,475 

27,990 

124,125 


24,400 

6,158 

3,600 

176,450 

5,000 

12,000 

17,500 

300 

2,000 

8,100 


3,900 


540 

3,200 

30,450 

0 

31,067 

309,713 

250 


835 

125 

78,530 

0 

0 

32,500 


Additions,  alterations, 

and  repairs 


Number 
of 

buildings 


64 
83 
42 
52 

65 

33 
1 

7 

13 

8 
1 

20 

38 

68 

34 
186 
180 

5 

1 

2 

1 

0 

66 
62 

133 

7 

14 

19 
23 

27 
23 

1 

3 

20 

28 
26 
42 

0 

0 

122 

58 

56 


Valuation 


Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


$13,858 

21,311 

10,466 

18,399 

18,480 

13,115 

3.500 

4.250 
8,700 

2,200 

2,940 

8,826 

16,760 

35,272 

105,682 

76,905 

125,484 

2,900 

50 

4.300 

2.500 
0 

99,052 

36.250 
697,349 

1,850 

10,235 

29,205 

13.300 
31,903 
61,260 

6.500 
7,000 

79,150 

8,430 

14,550 

46,350 

0 

0 

48,217 

52,697 

98,287 


0 

0 

2 

5,000 

66 

12,211 

10 

15,253 

32 

34,350 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

15,050 

3 

8,050 

4 

3,200 

1 

300 

0 

0 

2 

400 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

900 

5 

1,825 

1 

1,000 

0 

0 

2 

1,800 

1 

10,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

4,910 

12 

8,125 

10 

8,325 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4.000 

5 
9 

28 

1 

4 

13 

103 

7 

144 

2 

2 

2 

3 
9 

6 

4 
24 

O 

2 

7 

0 

0 

15 
9 

148 

O 

0 

20 

1 

3 

18 

40 

1 

9 

1 

3 
32 

0 

0 

0 

2 

31 

16 
38 

0 

2 

30 
0 
0 
19 

10 

31 
21 

1 

4 
1 
0 
0 

1 

1 

11 

0 

2 

38 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 

9 

0 

0 

1 


1 11  months  only, 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES-Continued 


State  and  city 

Year 

All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

North  Carolina — Continued 

Washington.- . 

1943 

7 

$2,625 

2 

$1,600 

4 

$525 

1 

$500 

2 

1944 

13 

32,550 

5 

4,200 

8 

28,350 

0 

0 

5 

Williamston.  . 

1945 

58 

131,720 

18 

28,375 

13 

75,795 

27 

27,550 

18 

•Wilmington. . 

1943 

711 

1,021,822 

28 

49,900 

39 

637,990 

644 

333,932 

28 

1944 

814 

396,288 

10 

17,900 

22 

119,967 

782 

258,421 

10 

1945 

798 

964,383 

8 

24,100 

50 

562,122 

740 

378,161 

7 

Wilson. . . 

1943 

29 

24,783 

1 

200 

12 

6,915 

16 

17,668 

1 

1944 

48 

76,830 

15 

18,200 

12 

37,505 

21 

21,125 

15 

1945 

92 

262,693 

33 

81,700 

22 

46,400 

37 

134,593 

33 

Windsor . - . - . 

1943 

6 

2,600 

0 

0 

2 

450 

4 

2,150 

0 

1944 

5 

13,400 

1 

3,200 

3 

4,200 

1 

6,000 

2 

1945 

10 

30,800 

2 

6,000 

4 

22,500 

4 

2,300 

2 

•Winston-Salem . 

1943 

509 

379,579 

2 

4,000 

36 

75,325 

471 

300,254 

2 

1944 

537 

1,085,983 

4 

14,800 

40 

519,718 

493 

551,465 

4 

1945 

639 

1,492,300 

98 

440,888 

62 

461,840 

479 

589,572 

119 

South  Carolina: 

Aiken  . . . 

1943 

7 

2,200 

6 

2,000 

0 

0 

1 

200 

6 

1944 

13 

68,500 

6 

7,700 

3 

57,800 

4 

3,000 

6 

1945 

16 

34,244 

4 

3,200 

9 

24,800 

3 

6,244 

4 

Bamberg . 

1943 

0 

.  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

1 

45,000 

0 

0 

1 

45,000 

0 

0 

0 

Batesburg . - 

1943 

7 

2,795 

0 

fr 

0 

0 

7 

2,795 

0 

1944 

12 

12,025 

4 

7,500 

2 

3,000 

6 

1,525 

4 

1945 

29 

28,055 

19 

20,315 

7 

5,875 

3 

1,865 

19 

Beaufort... . . . . . 

1943 

162 

314,871 

111 

303,700 

8 

1,220 

43 

9,951 

111 

1944 

53 

182,491 

2 

1,000 

13 

153,772 

38 

27,719 

2 

1945 

108 

172,200 

41 

126,850 

25 

34,075 

42 

11,275 

41 

Belton . - 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

11 

13,050 

8 

10,850 

3 

2,200 

0 

0 

8 

Calhoun  Falls . 

1943 

21 

30,975 

8 

13,000 

6 

14,675 

7 

3,300 

8 

1944 

33 

51,850 

14 

23,700 

7 

16,300 

12 

11,850 

14 

•Charleston . 

1943 

534 

1,647,998 

26 

21,700 

54 

668,764 

454 

957,534 

26 

1944 

658 

1,189,754 

11 

15,600 

74 

807,563 

573 

366,591 

11 

1945 

1,078 

2,841,978 

35 

61,225 

144 

2,100,395 

899 

680,358 

35 

Chester .  . 

1943 

9 

13,145 

1 

755 

3 

11,250 

5 

1,140 

2 

1944 

13 

25,665 

9 

4,390 

3 

21,100 

1 

175 

9 

1945 

33 

66,875 

16 

17,675 

11 

45,050 

6 

4,150 

16 

•Columbia .  . 

1943 

266 

243,476 

11 

134,400 

34 

38,973 

221 

70,103 

59 

1944 

231 

166,309 

7 

5,175 

30 

65,944 

194 

95,190 

7 

1945 

379 

1,243,070 

99 

331,705 

96 

634,020 

184 

277,345 

137 

Conway . 

1943 

8 

2,175 

0 

0 

2 

450 

6 

1,725 

0 

• 

1944 

5 

1,700 

2 

800 

3 

900 

0 

0 

2 

1945 

22 

40,200 

12 

8,300 

8 

31,150 

2 

750 

12 

Darlington . - . 

1943 

87 

43,495 

0 

0 

1 

3,800 

86 

39,695 

0 

1944 

125 

63,467 

0 

0 

4 

4,025 

121 

59,442 

0 

1945 

197 

79,754 

0 

0 

ii 

33,975 

186 

45,779 

O 

Dillon .  . 

1943 

54 

176,823 

23 

9,342 

8 

158,585 

23 

8,896 

24 

1944 

39 

15,303 

8 

3,240 

5 

850 

26 

11,213 

8 

1945 

33 

56,555 

12 

22,600 

10 

29,415 

11 

4,540 

12 

Easley . . 

>1943 

52 

18,541 

8 

2,440 

5 

1,397 

39 

14,704 

8 

1944 

15 

7,285 

7 

3,100 

3 

1,335 

5 

2,850 

7 

1945 

75 

213,548 

32 

46,465 

15 

159,619 

28 

7,464 

36 

Eau  Claire 

1943 

1 

1,000 

1 

1,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1944 

4 

20,000 

4 

20,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1945 

4 

20,000 

4 

20,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Florence . 

1943 

32 

100,240 

30 

99,990 

0 

0 

2 

250 

30 

1944 

46 

114,160 

30 

99,990 

1 

13,920 

15 

250 

30 

1945 

11 

34,700 

8 

8,200 

1 

25,000 

2 

1,500 

9 

Gaffney . 

1943 

48 

11,195 

6 

2,200 

5 

740 

37 

8,255 

6 

1944 

48 

53,291 

4 

575 

6 

13,628 

38 

39,088 

4 

Greenville . 

1943 

108 

172,445 

2 

2,300 

20 

106,886 

86 

63,259 

2 

1944 

83 

125,876 

4 

4,300 

17 

15,800 

62 

105,776 

7 

Greenwood 

1945 

282 

493,302 

25 

66,600 

56 

254,415 

201 

172,287 

35 

1943 

65 

25,447 

0 

0 

7 

692 

58 

24,755 

0 

1944 

57 

48,556 

0 

0 

4 

6,200 

53 

42.356 

0 

‘1945 

18 

52,846 

11 

28,700 

5 

22,500 

2 

1,646 

11 

Hartsville . . 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

56 

31,253 

4 

11,650 

1 

10,610 

51 

8.991 

4 

Honea  Path . 

1943 

1 

500 

i 

500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

1944 

4 

3,900 

3 

3,200 

1 

700 

0 

0 

3 

‘1945 

9 

8,150 

6 

7,100 

3 

1,050 

0 

0 

6 

*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16.  1  11  months  only. 
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APPENDIX.— Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction ,  1943,  1944,  and  1945  Continued. 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES— Continued _ _ _ _ 


State  and  city 


All  building 
construction 


South  Carolina — Continued 
Lake  City . 


Lancaster - - 

McCormick- . 

Mount  Pleasant 


Mullins... 


Newberry. — . 

North  Augusta 


Year 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Valuation 


Pendleton. 


Rock  Hill . 

Spartanburg.. 


Sumter. . 


Union- 


West  Columbia . 


West  Greenville . 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1945 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

‘1943 

1944 

1945 
1943 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
2 1945 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Virginia: 

Alexandria . 


Altavista. 


-Amherst- 


Appalachia . — 


Arlington. . 


Ashland . 


Bedford.. 


Blacksburg . .... 


Blacks  tonc. 


BristoL - 


Broadway.. 


Buchanan - 


Charlottesville— 
Chase  City - 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 
1943 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


4 

4 

30 

27 

24 

34 

25 
43 

7 

11 

35 
115 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

78 
325 
315 
280 

41 

61 

96 

0 

27 

79 

5 

6 
11 

0 

0 

8 

964 

830 

904 

0 

0 

10 

3 

2 

3 

0 

7 

20 

2,122 

1,069 

1,377 

3 

3 

10 

0 

0 

27 

10 

10 

173 

59 

39 


176 

212 

260 


121 

115 

188 


New  residential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


$4,435 

16,000 

102,750 

102,655 

22,000 

41,305 

16,900 

37.500 

2,100 

7,025 

12,300 

30,913 

0 

0 

12.500 
0 

7,000 

0 

318,040 

269,436 

406,085 

507,147 

162,298 

159,542 

272,060 

0 

11,040 

116,890 

2,500 

15,300 

18,560 

0 

0 

10,000 

3,867,862 

2,763,394 

1,643,730 

0 

0 

133,350 

1,650 

6,000 

10,000 

0 

22,000 

52,800 

16,142,774 

7,006,694 

6,873,891 

5,250 

1,600 

44,600 


0 

0 

20,210 

5,850 

25.550 
199,625 

36,029 

42,070 

246,094 

65,218 

414,145 

4.400 
0 

15.550 

2.400 

101,347 

313,453 

513,775 

0 

0 

0 


Valuation 


0 

1 

16 

13 

3 

4 
12 
10 

4 

7 

21 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

26 

36 

93 

92 

9 

10 
24 

0 

4 

12 


0 

0 

8 

241 

227 

40 

0 

0 

5 

1 

2 

2 

0 

1 

3 

1,477 

292 

457 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

8 

3 

0 

123 

27 

18 

63 

22 

48 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

9 

67 

0 

0 

0 


New  nonresidential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


0 

$1,000 

37,200 

63,000 

4.200 

2.500 
14,600 

19.550 

1,300 

1,525 

7.500 
500 

0 

0 

7,500 

0 

0 

0 

60.550 
$5,795 

262,658 

196,950 

3,450 

5,750 

107,060 

0 

3,100 

26,180 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10,000 

2,422,522 

1,779,500 

248.200 
0 
0 

8,300 

1,000 

6,000 

6,000 


0 

2,000 

5.500 
11,274,658 

2,953,650 

3,491,610 

2.500 

1,000 

28,000 

0 

0 

5,550 

3,600 

0 

144,523 

14,394 

11,630 

80,626 

24,135 

104,390 

0 

0 

5,300 

0 

200 

1,700 

227,405 

0 

0 

0 


Valuation 


Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Valuation 


Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


1 

3 
12 

7 

4 
2 
3 
9 

1 

2 

6 

37 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

26 

11 

14 

52 

12 

19 

36 

0 

8 

12 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

33 

31 

70 

0 

0 

4 
2 
0 
0 

0 

2 

6 

84 

95 

122 

1 

2 

5 


0 

0 

12 

4 
7 

33 

19 

14 

46 

77 

86 

2 

0 

5 
5 

29 

15 
43 

0 

0 

0 


$4,000 

15,000 

63,200 

28,800 

8,500 

400 

600 

10,550 

200 

900 

3,000 

3,887 

0 

0 

5,000 

0 

7,000 

0 

230,225 

45,485 

46,700 

162,147 

146,048 

145,457 

119,640 

0 

6,190 

62,322 

0 

0 

11,400 

0 

0 

0 

1,080,707 

640,051 

905,974 

0 

0 

124,750 

650 


5,000 

30,300 

3,723,338 

3,631,502 

2,504,976 

250 

600 

14,600 

0 

0 

11,210 

1,550 

21,050 

36,494 

9.400 
23,785 

140,411 

10,300 

238,653 

4.400 
0 

10,250 

1,500 


4,975 

219,876 

188,071 

0 

0 

0 


3 

0 

2 

7 
17 
28 
10 
24 

2 

2 

8 
77 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

278 

208 

136 

20 

32 

36 

0 

15 

55 

5 

6 
7 

0 

0 

0 

690 

572 

794 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

11 

561 

682 

798 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

3 

3 

17 

13 

7 


67 

113 

126 

0 

0 

0 

3 

91 

91 

78 

0 

0 

0 


$435 

0 

2,350 

10,855 

9.300 
38,405 

1,700 

7,400 

600 

4,600 

1,800 

26,526 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27,265 

168,156 

96,727 

148,050 

12,800 

8,335 

45,360 

0 

1,750 

28,388 

2,500 

15.300 
7,160 

0 

0 

0 

364,633 

343,843 

489,556 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

4,000 


0 

15,000 

17,000 

1,144,778 

421,542 

877,305 

2.500 
0 

2,000 

0 

0 

3,450 

700 

4.500 
18,608 
12,235 

6,655 

25,057 

30,783 

71.102 

0 

0 

0 

900 

96,172 

91,877 

98,299 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

16 

16 

3 

4 
12 
10 

4 

6 

21 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

26 

38 

96 

96 

11 

10 

24 

0 

2 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

775 

505 

40 

0 

0 

5 

1 

2 

2 

0 

1 

3 

3,640 

557 

523 

2 

1 

4 

0 

0 

8 

4 

0 

133 

27 

18 

63 

22 

48 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

9 

70 

0 

0 

0 


1 11  months  only. 


1  10  months  only. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 

Year 

All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Virginia — Continued 

1943 

4 

$5,750 

1 

$5  000 

3 

$7  SO 

1944 

i 

400 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

$400 

0 

1945 

4 

10,000 

2 

2,000 

1 

5,000 

1 

3,000 

2 

1943 

6 

1,850 

3 

1  500 

3 

350 

o 

o 

1944 

9 

10450 

3 

2,900 

3 

6,450 

3 

800 

3 

Clifton  Forge . . 

1943 

8 

1,700 

0 

0 

1 

350 

7 

1,350 

0 

1944 

2 

330 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

330 

0 

1945 

38 

34,156 

10 

5,810 

1 

200 

27 

28,146 

10 

Colonial  Beach . 

1943 

68 

9,290 

4 

1,900 

2 

145 

62 

7,245 

4 

1944 

75 

15,088 

2 

1,800 

3 

800 

70 

12,488 

2 

1945 

157 

92,435 

14 

23,800 

11 

35,950 

132 

32,685 

14 

Colonial  Heights - - - 

1943 

165 

261,280 

83 

249,000 

12 

1,300 

70 

10,980 

83 

1944 

29 

40,550 

12 

36,000 

1 

50 

16 

4,500 

12 

1945 

30 

39,935 

7 

33,400 

6 

1,435 

17 

5,100 

7 

Covington . 

1943 

16 

1,325 

0 

0 

7 

490 

9 

835 

0 

1944 

9 

2,895 

0 

0 

6 

1,075 

3 

1,820 

0 

Crewe _ _ _ 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

1 

17,200 

0 

0 

1 

17,200 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

2 

4,600 

1 

4,000 

1 

600 

0 

0 

1 

Culpeper . 

1943 

19 

10,170 

0 

0 

3 

210 

16 

9,960 

0 

1944 

29 

21,000 

1 

250 

4 

5,050 

24 

15,700 

1 

1945 

27 

38,980 

3 

13,475 

5 

15,495 

19 

10,010 

3 

Damascus . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Danville . 

1943 

386 

105,301 

7 

2,250 

102 

22,507 

277 

80,544 

7 

1944 

345 

153,952 

7 

6,000 

65 

43,842 

273 

104,110 

7 

1945 

341 

788,186 

50 

202,460 

75 

320,869 

216 

264,857 

52 

Emporia... . 

1943 

29 

23,915 

0 

0 

12 

1,685 

17 

22,230 

0 

1944 

24 

14,205 

2 

400 

8 

4,850 

14 

8,955 

2 

1945 

38 

89,095 

7 

18,800 

20 

63,235 

11 

7,060 

17 

Falls  Church . . . 

1943 

98 

198,738 

42 

169,500 

16 

9,022 

40 

20,216 

42 

1944 

68 

59,361 

2 

7,500 

13 

20,685 

53 

31,176 

2 

1945 

99 

383,053 

23 

179,000 

18 

135,215 

58 

68,838 

23 

Farm  vi  lie. . . . . . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Franklin . . . . .. . . 

1943 

19 

4,965 

1 

650 

3 

465 

15 

3,850 

1 

1944 

16 

180,175 

2 

400 

4 

171,900 

10 

7,875 

3 

1945 

20 

88,370 

9 

34,300 

5 

50,150 

6 

3,920 

10 

Galax . . . . . 

1943 

12 

4,925 

0 

0 

6 

2,450 

6 

2,475 

0 

1944 

19 

12,950 

6 

3,700 

4 

5,800 

9 

3,450 

6 

1945 

44 

109,125 

12 

18,200 

19 

82,510 

13 

8,415 

12 

Hampton . - . 

'1943 

104 

154,424 

1 

750 

15 

103,674 

88 

50,000 

i 

1944 

74 

375,968 

1 

2,000 

7 

335,320 

66 

38,648 

i 

Harrisonburg.  . 

1943 

103 

24,740 

1 

200 

21 

5,525 

81 

19,015 

1 

1944 

71 

38,325 

3 

600 

23 

20,510 

45 

17,215 

3 

1945 

107 

213,544 

16 

82,900 

31 

68,590 

60 

62,054 

19 

Hillsville . . . 

1943 

4 

1,070 

1 

200 

3 

870 

0 

0 

i 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

11 

90,500 

3 

29,000 

8 

61,500 

0 

0 

9 

Hopewell . . .. . 

1943 

90 

18,062 

0 

0 

15 

4,050 

75 

14,012 

0 

1944 

69 

20,127 

1 

1,400 

8 

615 

60 

18,112 

1 

1945 

115 

184,334 

29 

134,500 

9 

14,665 

77 

35,169 

29 

Leesburg . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

5 

14,700 

2 

7,200 

2 

6,500 

1 

1,000 

2 

Lexington . . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Luray . 

1943 

9 

1,280 

0 

0 

6 

1,000 

3 

280 

0 

1944 

11 

6,580 

2 

2,500 

5 

3,275 

4 

805 

2 

1945 

13 

26,125 

5 

12,300 

4 

13,150 

4 

675 

6 

•Lynchburg... . 

1943 

280 

70,682 

0 

0 

58 

10,681 

222 

60,001 

0 

1944 

294 

113,426 

5 

3,645 

34 

11,997 

255 

97,784 

5 

1945 

528 

736,306 

50 

225,435 

59 

201,753 

419 

309,118 

50 

Manassas  . 

1943 

15 

2,365 

1 

200 

7 

865 

7 

1,300 

1 

1944 

9 

12,125 

3 

11,000 

5 

925 

1 

200 

3 

1945 

17 

57,250 

5 

33,000 

6 

22,100 

6 

2,150 

6 

Martinsville . . .  ..._  .... 

1943 

68 

29.180 

0 

0 

10 

7,350 

58 

21,830 

0 

1944 

59 

555,324 

2 

1,000 

11 

530,273 

46 

24,051 

2 

1945 

149 

620,285 

75 

297,750 

34 

286,520 

40 

36,015 

86 

Narrows . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

9 

6,905 

3 

4,500 

5 

1,405 

1 

1,000 

J 

1945 

9 

24,700 

4 

15,500 

4 

4,200 

1 

5,000 

4 

•Newport  News . 

1943 

1,567 

1,874,932 

171 

889,807 

167 

510,795 

1,229 

474,330 

360 

1944 

1,303 

1,485,082 

9 

30,300 

208 

1,086,718 

1,086 

368,064 

12 

1945 

1,531 

1,420,634 

34 

85,156 

242 

852,945 

1,255 

482,533 

34 

*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16.  1  11  months  only. 
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Appendix. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945  Continued. 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


Virginia — Continued 
•Norfolk . . 


Norton- 

Orange.. 


Pennington  Gap.. 


•Petersburg . 

Phoebus . 

•Portsmouth.  ... 


Pulaski. — 
Quantico.. 
Radford... 


Richlauds - 


Year 


All  building 
construction 


•Richmond.. 


•Roanoke — . 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1943 

1944 
'1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 
1943 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Valuation 


Salem.. 


South  Boston- 
South  Hill . - 


South  Norfolk.— 


Staunton. . 


Strasburg.. 


Sufiolk.. 


Tappahannock.. 
Vinton . 


Warrenton... 


Waverly— . 

Waynesboro - 


West  Point.. 


Williamsburg - 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 
1943 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 


1,128 

860 

1,146 

12 

3 
2 

10 

4 
8 
7 

35 

49 
55 

50 
61 

47 
595 
316 
399 

13 

27 

78 

4 

5 

10 

48 

2 

11 

20 

1,232 

2,311 

3,131 

490 

564 

747 

34 

23 

39 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

15 
76 

16 
1 

10 

70 

81 

120 

2 

28 

26 

21 

4 

2 

4 

6 

10 

10 

36 

17 

67 

59 

41 

22 

16 


New  residential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Valuation 


New  nonresidential 

building 


$7,396,573 

9,659,036 

5,653,611 

72,200 

900 

I, 150 
40,165 

800 

2,000 

14,050 

108,910 

42,520 

158,048 

II, 288 
32,675 
27,489 

5,645,287 

883,256 

1,219,767 

9,706 

60,250 

357,405 

8,100 

14,000 

26,300 

20,791 

700 

2,950 

66,775 

1,408,731 

2,558,488 

7,769,811 

153,066 

321,321 

1,240,900 

11,366 

53,750 

108,484 

0 

250 

46,650 

0 

0 

72,500 

2,500 

0 

44,250 

18,163 

75,185 

75 

25,325 

25,685 
91,220 
167,385 
665 
6,618 

6.340 
27,592 

9,000 
26,000 
19,600 
1,982 
11,635 
18,195 
29,040 

4.340 
166,170 


6,660 

17,940 

52,172 

4,503 


427 

13 

81 

8 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

8 

4 

2 

4 
346 

16 

52 

5 

7 
25 

2 

1 

1 

4 

2 

4 

8 

40 

210 

793 

0 

6 
95 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

3 
0 
t 

4 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

7 

29 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 
9 
1 

24 

2 

0 

3 

1 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Valuation 


$2,579,258 

45,300 

267,850 

7,200 

0 

1,000 

5,200 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

3,925 

31,880 

2.500 

I, 400 

8.300 
2,956,750 

14,325 

473,150 

3,646 

5.500 

51.700 
5,500 
6,000 
1,600 

725 

700 

2.300 

II, 600 
127,400 
864,900 

4,499,998 

0 

12.700 
497,237 

0 

200 

26.700 
0 
0 

6,190 
0 
0 

12,000 

0 
0 

38.250 
0 
0 
0 

24,000 
0 

9.350 

86.250 
615 
200 
400 

23,897 

5,000 
0 
0 
0 
900 
6,720 

2.350 
200 

80,800 

400 
0 

28,700 

1,000 


Additions,  alterations, 

and  repairs 


Number 

of 

buildings 


216 

281 

397 

4 
0 
0 

5 
0 
0 
4 

12 

19 

20 
1 
1 

11 

98 

114 

149 

4 

7 

33 

f 

1 

2 

20 

0 

7 


$3,277,727 

8,685,483 

3,801,411 

65,000 

0 

0 

24,965 

0 

0 

9,900 

80,676 

20.640 
100,655 

200 

700 

10,800 

2,306,741 

413,837 

370,140 

2,610 

50,735 

287,740 

800 

3,000 

5,700 

11.641 


650 

54,675 


Valuation 


Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


485 

566 

668 

0 

3 
1 

4 
4 
8 
2 

23 
26 
27 
45 
58 
32 

151 

186 

198 

4 

13 

20 

1 

3 

7 

24 

0 

0 

1 


84 

604,885 

1,108 

188 

491,700 

1,913 

194 

1,596,730 

2,044 

82 

38,410 

408 

63 

84,496 

495 

93 

438,691 

559 

8 

1,026 

26 

10 

22,450 

12 

10 

34,350 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

40,460 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

60,000 

1 

1 

2,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6,000 

0 

6 

1,675 

70 

15 

38,485 

1 

1 

75 

0 

1 

175 

3 

36 

12,670 

34 

47 

72,070 

27 

60 

49,635 

31 

1 

50 

0 

15 

5,045 

12 

1 

3,200 

23 

7 

955 

12 

0 

0 

2 

2 

26,000 

0 

4 

19,600 

0 

1 

32 

5 

5 

10,135 

2 

1 

10,000 

5 

11 

24,300 

16 

4 

500 

12 

10 

54,750 

33 

10 

1,585 

47 

6 

7,025 

35 

12 

20,707 

7 

5 

1,325 

10 

$1,539,588 

928,253 

1,584,350 

0 

900 

150 

10,000 

800 

2.000 

2,150 

28,234 
17,955 
25,513 
8,588 
30,575 
8,389 
381,796 
455,094 
376,477 

3,450 
4,015 
17,965 
1,800 
5,000 
19,000 
8,425 

0 
0 
500 
676,446 
1,201,888 
1,673,083 
114,656 
224,125 
304,972 

10,340 
31,100 
47,434 
0 
250 
0 
0 
0 
500 

0 
0 
0 

16,488 
36,700 
0 

1,150 

13,015 
9,800 
31,500 
0 

1,373 
2,740 
2,740 


4,000 

0 

0 

1,950 

600 

1,475 

2,390 

3,640 

30,620 

4,675 

10,915 

2.765 

2,178 


943 

13 

84 

8 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

8 

4 

2 

4 

1,401 

16 

51 

5 
7 

25 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

4 

7 

40 

209 

1,066 

0 

6 
103 

0 

1 

8 
0 
0 

3 
0 
0 

4 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

7 

29 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 
9 
1 

28 

2 

0 

3 

1 


♦  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 


1  11  months  only. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 

Year 

All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Virgi  nia — Continued 

Winchester . 

1943 

16 

$4,871 

i 

$200 

14 

$4,590 

1 

$81 

1 

1944 

16 

11,573 

2 

5,200 

9 

2,450 

S 

3,923 

2 

1945 

63 

343,550 

18 

79,000 

29 

231,350 

16 

33,200 

25 

Woodstock.. . . 

1943 

2 

6,000 

1 

1,000 

1 

5,000 

0 

0 

\ 

1944 

2 

4,600 

0 

0 

1 

4,500 

1 

100 

o 

1945 

2 

3,500 

0 

0 

2 

3,500 

0 

0 

o 

Wytheville. . . . . . 

1943 

3 

2,800 

3 

2,800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1944 

11 

19,300 

9 

14,900 

1 

3,500 

1 

900 

West  Virginia: 

Alderson.__ . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

1944 

2 

4,000 

2 

4,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

2 

12,500 

0 

0 

2 

12,500 

0 

0 

Beckley . 

1943 

46 

7,423 

23 

3,650 

19 

2,498 

4 

1,275 

23 

1944 

46 

43,470 

39 

35,230 

6 

8,040 

1 

200 

41 

‘1945 

102 

285,186 

80 

223,804 

22 

61,382 

0 

0 

Belington. .  . 

1943 

18 

3,275 

4 

975 

14 

2,300 

0 

0 

4 

1944 

10 

2,130 

2 

750 

7 

1,320 

1 

60 

2 

1945 

14 

3,725 

3 

1,400 

11 

2,325 

0 

0 

3 

Berkeley  Springs.-  . 

1943 

3 

600 

0 

0 

1 

200 

2 

400 

1944 

1 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

100 

o 

1945 

3 

4,000 

1 

3,500 

0 

0 

2 

500 

Bluefield _ _ _ _ 

1943 

387 

76,002 

2 

1,600 

87 

9,201 

298 

65,201 

2 

1944 

433 

110,180 

12 

10,820 

89 

30,816 

332 

68,544 

12 

1945 

561 

607,119 

31 

140,500 

99 

254,700 

431 

211,919 

Bridgeport.. . 

1943 

8 

1,420 

0 

0 

7 

990 

1 

430 

1944 

8 

2,960 

2 

1,000 

3 

660 

3 

1,300 

2 

1945 

17 

19,350 

1 

1,400 

10 

4,300 

6 

13,650 

i 

Buckhannon . 

1943 

32 

4,220 

3 

600 

15 

1,675 

14 

1,945 

3 

1944 

43 

5,737 

3 

750 

15 

1,885 

25 

3,102 

3 

1945 

74 

48,460 

19 

19,450 

18 

22,000 

37 

7,010 

13 

Cameron . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

•Charleston. . 

1943 

905 

1,425,734 

24 

19,453 

105 

1,195,754 

776 

210,527 

25 

1944 

1,110 

401,051 

5 

5,350 

56 

35,018 

1,049 

360,683 

5 

1945 

1,555 

2,653,818 

66 

382,000 

125 

1,545,303 

1,364 

726,515 

67 

•Clarksburg . . . 

1943 

150 

24,227 

0 

0 

23 

1,379 

127 

22,848 

o 

1944 

151 

67,667 

1 

200 

14 

24,360 

136 

43,107 

1 

1945 

194 

165,210 

14 

36,400 

32 

70,965 

148 

57,845 

19 

Dunbar . . 

1943 

21 

30,410 

9 

27,000 

3 

550 

9 

2,860 

9 

1944 

20 

15,331 

4 

8,200 

1 

200 

15 

6,931 

7 

1945 

97 

263,641 

64 

193,815 

5 

59,100 

28 

10,726 

64 

East  Rainelle . . 

1943 

4 

850 

3 

600 

1 

250 

0 

0 

3 

1944 

1 

2,000 

0 

0 

1 

2,000 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

22 

115,000 

9 

21,100 

11 

77,900 

2 

16,000 

10 

Elisabeth . 

1943 

15 

7,600 

0 

0 

12 

5,900 

3 

1,700 

0 

1944 

11 

8,000 

2 

900 

3 

2,500 

6 

4,600 

2 

Fairmont . 

1943 

62 

15,427 

7 

1,545 

25 

4,728 

30 

9,154 

7 

1944 

93 

184,825 

41 

131,510 

25 

48,502 

27 

4,813 

41 

1945 

132 

299,837 

27 

43,350 

60 

183,415 

45 

73,072 

27 

Follansbee . 

1944 

1 

150 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

150 

0 

1945 

12 

124,450 

1 

6,000 

4 

113,800 

7 

4,650 

2 

Gassaway . . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

Grantsville.  .  .  . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hinton . 

1943 

2 

850 

1 

500 

1 

350 

0 

0 

1 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hollidays  Cove . 

1943 

4 

738 

0 

0 

1 

200 

3 

538 

0 

1944 

4 

5,100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

5,100 

0 

1945 

4 

27,500 

0 

0 

1 

20,000 

3 

7,500 

0 

‘Huntington 

1943 

181 

202,129 

8 

6,095 

75 

109,559 

98 

86,475 

6 

1944 

271 

1,024,258 

38 

100,090 

56 

788,160 

177 

136,008 

40 

1945 

704 

2,099,859 

159 

419,600 

143 

1,036,113 

402 

644,146 

160 

Iaeger . . . . . 

1943 

4 

1,950 

1 

200 

1 

1,200 

2 

550 

1 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kenova.  . . 

1943 

12 

20,800 

0 

0 

7 

19,750 

5 

1,050 

0 

1944 

77 

59,900 

1 

2,000 

31 

37,750 

45 

20,150 

1 

'1945 

53 

49,400 

11 

30,000 

16 

8,500 

26 

10,900 

11 

Keyser . 

1943 

7 

920 

0 

0 

6 

670 

1 

250 

0 

1944 

23 

11,825 

1 

1.500 

13 

6,625 

9 

3,700 

1 

1945 

9 

8,450 

3 

6,200 

5 

1,450 

1 

800 

3 

Kimball . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

4 

5,000 

4 

5,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945  Continued. 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES— Continued  


State  and  city 


West  Virginia — Continued 
Lewisburg - - 


Logan.. 


Year 


- - 

Mannington - 

Marlinton . . 

Martinsburg . - . . 


Milton. . . 

Morgantown - - -  ■ 

Moundsville . . 

Mullens . . 

Nutter-Fort — . 


Parkersburg— 

Philippi . 

Pineville- . 

Princeton— . 


1943 

1944 

1945 
'1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 


All  building 
construction 


Number 
of 

buildings 


Ranson- . 

Ravenswood.. 

Ridgley - 


Romney . 

Sabraton . 


St.  Albans.. 


St.  Marys- 


South  Charleston.. 
Spencer . . 


Terra  Alta.. 

Thomas . 

Wellsburg— 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
>1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Valuation 


New  residential 

building 


New  nonresidential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Valuation 


2 

$1,450 

5 

5,700 

16 

43,800 

3 

750 

7 

2,800 

20 

74,800 

2 

2,900 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1,250 

6 

4,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

15,200 

65 

48,076 

66 

105,730 

89 

528,751 

0 

0 

1 

1,000 

05 

249,997 

71 

28,991 

89 

110,256 

14 

21,252 

111 

41,160 

237 

195,600 

6 

1,100 

4 

10,000 

20 

2,530 

16 

2,410 

29 

12,792 

169 

94,851 

263 

110,374 

7 

2,275 

13 

14,780 

21 

23,600 

3 

1,300 

1 

50 

7 

21,000 

20 

21,150 

27 

24,225 

60 

126,488 

15 

5,895 

22 

67,085 

23 

364,655 

5 

750 

1 

200 

0 

0 

11 

945 

1 

50 

18 

2,270 

10 

6,005 

12 

3,580 

9 

10,700 

23 

20,525 

49 

89,300 

53 

20,200 

1 

100 

1 

200 

135 

468,834 

31 

21,395 

45 

49,200 

0 

0 

8 

7,590 

1 

800 

2 

600 

1 

3,000 

1 

400 

0 

0 

15 

62,954 

7 

9,950 

13 

25,850 

776 

1,822,623 

0 

3 
8 
2 
7 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

4 
6 
2 

57 

0 

0 

40 

2 

0 

0 

2 

22 

5 
3 
0 
0 

3 
0 
1 

0 

2 

4 

6 

o 

3 

0 

5 

34 

0 

4 

5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

6 
0 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 


Valuation 


0 

$4,200 

29,500 

550 

2,800 

59,200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12,000 

0 

400 

233,450 

0 

0 

183,900 

4,850 

0 

0 

1,550 

67,050 

1,000 

2.500 
0 
0 

4,050 

0 

1.400 
0 

6,900 

7.500 
0 
0 

9,000 

0 

9.200 
100,700 

0 

21.300 

7.400 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

1,500 

6,000 

13.200 
0 

4,000 

0 

0 

180,025 

1,500 

16,750 

0 

2,800 


0 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

1,500 

3,000 

500 

5,000 


1 

0 

4 

1 

O 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

0 

1 

76 

60 

70 

0 

1 

17 
14 

18 
19 
11 
24 

1 

1 

10 

1 

3 
23 
29 

4 

7 

10 

3 
0 

4 
14 
11 

9 

12 

13 

16 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

6 

2 

7 
6 
11 
4 
0 

1 

0 

34 

2 

8 
0 
4 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Valuation 


$450 

0 

9,100 

200 

0 

4,600 

2,900 

0 

0 

0 

1,250 

4,000 

0 

0 

200 

33,037 

87,622 

237,618 

0 

1,000 

4,669 

5,772 

51,066 

3,475 

5.375 
57,005 

100 

7,500 

I, 085 

60 

4,285 

36,838 

10,835 

1,815 

5,600 

4,100 

1.300 
0 

12,000 

20,350 

II, 175 

18.375 

4,545 

9,175 

355,755 

550 

0 

0 

505 

O 

655 

4,000 

880 

4,200 

4,025 

76.300 


100 

0 

245,514 

525 

14,600 

0 

4,290 


600 


13,900 

6,500 

1,100 

1,250,600 


Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


1 

$1,000 

2 

1,500 

A 

5,200 

6 

0 

0 

0 

r. 

11,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3,000 

89 

15,039 

104 

17,708 

162 

57,683 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48 

61,428 

55 

18,369 

71 

59,190 

95 

17,777 

98 

34,235 

191 

71,545 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1,445 

15 

2,350 

23 

4,457 

146 

58,013 

233 

98,139 

3 

460 

4 

2,280 

7 

12,000 

0 

0 

1 

50 

0 

0 

6 

800 

11 

3,850 

17 

7,413 

3 

1,350 

5 

36,610 

2 

1,500 

1 

200 

1 

200 

0 

0 

3 

440 

1 

50 

12 

1,615 

8 

2,005 

3 

1,200 

1 

500 

6 

3,300 

45 

13,000 

52 

0 

16,200 

0 

1 

200 

59 

43,295 

27 

19,370 

30 

17,850 

3 

9 

752 


500 

800 


400 

0 

47,554 

450 

24,250 

567,023 


0 

3 

8 

2 

7 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

2 

60 

0 

0 

40 

2 

0 

0 

2 

22 

5 

3 

0 

0 

3 
0 
1 

0 

2 

4 
0 
0 
2 
0 

5 

40 

0 

18 

5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

6 
0 
1 

0 

0 

46 

2 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES— Continued 


% 

Year 

All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonrcsidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 

State  and  city 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

West  Virginia — Continued 

•Wheeling . - . 

1943 

556 

$290,911 

i 

$3,000 

23 

$48,275 

532 

$239,636 

1 

1944 

484 

448,870 

i 

1,900 

9 

105,000 

474 

341,970 

1 

1945 

776 

1,882,623 

i 

5,000 

23 

1,250,600 

752 

567,023 

1 

1 

Williamson.  . . . 

1943 

1 

1,000 

i 

1,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

6 

4,000 

j 

3,400 

0 

0 

1 

600 

5 

EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES— Continued 


abama: 

Albertville — . 

1943 

2 

2,000 

2 

2,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1944 

18 

26,500 

18 

26,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Anniston . 

1943 

478 

1,203,813 

185 

479,097 

11 

566,275 

282 

158,441 

212 

1944 

320 

397,350 

57 

118,200 

7 

131,821 

256 

147,329 

57 

1945 

791 

1,504,832 

154 

211,450 

53 

612,396 

584 

680,986 

157 

Atmore . . - . — . — . — 

1943 

3 

950 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

950 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

1945 

12 

7,301 

1 

1,000 

1 

4,000 

10 

2,301 

i 

Auburn.  . . — 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

1944 

1 

800 

1 

800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

>1945 

22 

94,100 

16 

65,300 

3 

22,000 

3 

6,800 

27 

Bessemer . 

1943 

114 

72,619 

35 

6,875 

8 

43,105 

71 

22,639 

35 

1944 

125 

222,382 

64 

191,500 

3 

2,700 

58 

28,182 

64 

‘1945 

164 

79,570 

100 

45,075 

8 

12,000 

56 

22,495 

111 

•Birmingham - - 

1943 

5,996 

3,773,485 

58 

33,651 

378 

2,035,676 

5,560 

1,704,158 

60 

1944 

6,725 

3,207,420 

128 

92,682 

389 

923,801 

6,208 

2,190,937 

129 

1945 

7,025 

5,636,289 

352 

821,014 

516 

1,885,627 

6,157 

2,929,648 

354 

Brewton. - - - 

1943 

17 

6,100 

11 

4,900 

1 

150 

5 

1,050 

11 

1944 

46 

36,222 

8 

3,700 

2 

25,500 

36 

7,022 

8 

Brighton . . - . - . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Clanton . 

1943 

7 

7,500 

4 

4,500 

0 

0 

3 

3,000 

4 

1944 

17 

34,500 

12 

20,000 

4 

12,000 

1 

2,500 

12 

Cullman. . 

1943 

12 

36,560 

0 

0 

4 

35,475 

8 

1,085 

0 

1944 

27 

38,120 

3 

3,300 

4 

26,075 

20 

8,745 

3 

1945 

41 

149,650 

25 

96,850 

9 

50,300 

7 

2,500 

24 

Decatur . 

1943 

213 

819,054 

190 

506,351 

10 

297,350 

13 

15,353 

190 

1944 

67 

61,960 

29 

6,455 

21 

52,100 

17 

3,405 

29 

1945 

113 

274,043 

54 

74,728 

39 

193,265 

20 

6,050 

59 

Dora . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*  0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Eufaula . 

1943 

86 

19,394 

4 

1,200 

2 

4,200 

80 

13,994 

4 

1944 

82 

42,207 

5 

2,490 

2 

2,600 

75 

37,117 

5 

1945 

52 

28,294 

5 

3,450 

5 

4,000 

42 

20,844 

5 

Eutaw . . . . . . . . . . . 

1943 

4 

965 

0 

0 

1 

500 

3 

465 

0 

1944 

6 

11,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

11,500 

0 

1945 

10 

16,350 

1 

1,000 

1 

4,000 

8 

11,350 

0 

Fairhope. . . . . 

1943 

106 

62,234 

48 

47,500 

20 

5,750 

38 

8,984 

54 

1944 

86 

42,308 

25 

24,625 

31 

9,148 

30 

8,535 

25 

Flomaton.. . 

1943 

11 

52,650 

0 

0 

2 

50,500 

9 

2,150 

0 

. 

1945 

2 

5,000 

2 

5,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Gadsden . . 

1943 

312 

574,515 

243 

450,882 

9 

108,148 

60 

15,485 

236 

1944 

302 

1,922,601 

251 

429,475 

30 

1,478,047 

21 

15.079 

251 

1945 

439 

1,850,663 

307 

626,120 

83 

1,122,805 

49 

101,738 

307 

Greenville . . 

1943 

41 

7,534 

0 

0 

0 

0 

41 

7,534 

0 

1944 

49 

20,875 

2 

4,000 

2 

4,400 

45 

12,475 

2 

Homewood.  . . . . . 

1943 

53 

13,945 

1 

500 

1 

200 

51 

13,245 

1 

1944 

73 

19,990 

2 

2,500 

0 

0 

71 

17,490 

2 

Huntsville . 

1944 

343 

530,130 

86 

23,340 

17 

27,817 

240 

478,973 

86 

1945 

433 

639,618 

149 

112,600 

63 

126,845 

221 

400,173 

152 

Irondale . 

1943 

16 

1,383 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

1,383 

0 

1944 

33 

11,602 

12 

5,765 

2 

200 

19 

5,637 

12 

1945 

29 

25,200 

22 

21,550 

4 

1,750 

3 

1,900 

22 

Leeds . . . 

1943 

2 

3,000 

2 

3,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1944 

4 

5,400 

2 

4,500 

0 

0 

2 

900 

2 

1945 

10 

7,520 

5 

2,950 

3 

3,870 

2 

700 

4 

•Mobile . 

1943 

1,192 

2,961,406 

468 

1,185,502 

44 

1,184,654 

680 

591.250 

621 

1944 

1,021 

1,296,591 

308 

237,449 

58 

645,954 

655 

413,188 

310 

1945 

1,237 

3,736,053 

250 

357,898 

188 

1,964,870 

799 

1,413,285 

270 

•Montgomery . 

1943 

1,138 

284,097 

79 

26.07S 

6 

80,893 

1,053 

177,129 

79 

1944 

1,427 

1,822,150 

383 

1,483,361 

8 

80,305 

1.036 

258,484 

431 

1945 

1,658 

3,616,055 

376 

1,042,490 

105 

1,952,328 

1,177 

621,237 

356 

Oneonta. . 

1943 

1 

2,000 

0 

0 

1 

2,000 

0 

0  1 

0 

1944 

9 

58,750 

4 

5,500 

4 

52,500 

1 

750 

4 

1945 

31 

98,500 

29 

88,500 

2 

10,000 

0 

0 

29 

*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 

EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 

Year 

All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidcntial 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Kentucky — Continued 

Harrodsburg _ 

1943 

25 

$2,350 

0 

0 

14 

$1,180 

a 

$1,170 

0 

1944 

9 

8,210 

0 

0 

5 

6,625 

4 

1,585 

0 

■1945 

25 

23,175 

10 

$21,100 

10 

1,450 

5 

625 

10 

Hazard_ .  . . 

1943 

12 

17,200 

7 

15,000 

2 

1,200 

3 

1,000 

7 

1944 

11 

17,200 

6 

15,100 

1 

1,500 

4 

600 

6 

1945 

12 

79,800 

2 

4,300 

8 

73,000 

2 

2,500 

2 

Hodgenville _ _ _ 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

'1945 

2 

7,500 

2 

7,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Hopkinsville  _  _ _  . 

1943 

61 

115,551 

12 

8,100 

15 

58,258 

34 

49,193 

12 

Horse  Cave . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Irvine . .  _  . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Junction  City .  . 

1943 

2 

250 

0 

0 

2 

250 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

2 

3,500 

1 

500 

1 

3,000 

0 

0 

1 

Lakeside .  . - . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lawrenceburg . -  . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

4 

3,200 

1 

2,000 

3 

1,200 

0 

0 

1 

5 1945 

7 

56,300 

5 

12,300 

2 

44,000 

0 

0 

5 

•Lexington.  . 

1943 

939 

214,498 

1 

200 

72 

22,951 

866 

191,347 

1 

1944 

825 

308,692 

0 

0 

62 

12,254 

763 

296,438 

0 

1945 

869 

2,873,323 

20 

87,970 

93 

2,248,493 

756 

536,860 

21 

London . . .  

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

1 

4,000 

1 

4,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

•Louisville  . 

1943 

1,173 

4,470,716 

495 

1,287,461 

284 

2,645,229 

394 

538,026 

613 

1944 

1,007 

4,612,548 

228 

609,925 

349 

3,369,336 

430 

633,287 

259 

1945 

1,207 

7,993,720 

251 

984,250 

493 

6,705,325 

463 

304,145 

302 

LoyaL . _ . . .  . 

1943 

11 

2,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

2,000 

0 

1944 

9 

39,850 

1 

2,500 

4 

33,650 

4 

3,700 

1 

1945 

20 

38,000 

0 

0 

2 

17,000 

18 

21,000 

0 

Ludlow  . 

1943 

5 

1,125 

0 

0 

3 

525 

2 

600 

0 

1944 

3 

1,200 

0 

0 

2 

600 

1 

600 

0 

1945 

10 

12,650 

2 

9,800 

4 

1,050 

4 

1,800 

2 

Marion. .  . 

'1945 

11 

24,000 

8 

8,000 

3 

16,000 

0 

0 

8 

MaysviUe.  .  __  . 

1943 

11 

4,080 

0 

0 

5 

850 

6 

3,230 

0 

1944 

12 

2,275 

1 

200 

5 

1,000 

6 

1,075 

1 

1945 

4 

5,500 

0 

0 

1 

2,500 

3 

3,000 

0 

Munfordville. .  ... 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

4 

28,000 

4 

28,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

‘Newport.  . . 

1943 

15 

63,590 

0 

0 

3 

58,287 

12 

5,303 

0 

1944 

43 

270,365 

0 

0 

8 

255,780 

35 

14,585 

0 

5 1945 

43 

96,125 

0 

0 

8 

68,200 

35 

27,925 

0 

Paducah _ _ _ 

1943 

71 

24,965 

14 

9,500 

17 

5,898 

40 

9,567 

13 

1944 

99 

68,410 

30 

19,975 

31 

17,240 

38 

31,195 

30 

1945 

173 

364,258 

70 

134,830 

61 

199,118 

42 

30,310 

75 

Paintsville .  . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

19 

85,900 

3 

10,300 

11 

71,300 

5 

4,300 

3 

Paris. . . . 

1943 

7 

1,730 

0 

0 

5 

630 

2 

1,100 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

2 

9,500 

2 

9,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Park  Hills .  . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

11 

93,750 

8 

91,000 

1 

150 

2 

2,600 

15 

Raceland .  . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

5 

2,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2,000 

0 

Richmond . 

1943 

2 

600 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

600 

0 

1944 

8 

119,328 

3 

2,900 

4 

114.429 

1 

1,999 

J 

1945 

20 

306,509 

6 

12,875 

ii 

94.434 

3 

199,200 

6 

Russell . 

1943 

10 

3,065 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

3,065 

0 

1944 

23 

12,250 

0 

0 

2 

250 

21 

12,000 

0 

1945 

25 

8,201 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

8,201 

0 

Scottsville . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South  Fort  Mitchell . . .  .  .  .. 

1944 

1 

900 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

900 

0 

1945 

2 

32,000 

2 

32,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

•  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  IB. 


1  11  months  only. 


1  10  months  only. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945— Continued. 

EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES-Continued 


State  and  city 


Kentucky — Continued 
Southgate . . 

Stanford . 

Trenton . . 

Vanceburg . 

Versailles . 

Mississippi: 

Biloxi . 

Canton. . 

Clarksdale . 

Corinth . . 

Friars  Point.— . 

Greenville . 

Greenwood _ 

Gulfport . . — 

Hattiesburg- . 

Indianola . 

Jackson . 

Leland _ _ 

Long  Beach . 

Louisville- . 

Moss  Point . 

Meridian . 

Oxford . 

Pascagoula..— . 

Shaw . 

Tupelo _ _ 


All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Year 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Valuation 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

of 

buildings 

1943 

i 

$1,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

$1,500 

1944' 

4 

4,300 

1 

$2,600 

1 

$200 

2 

1,500 

1945 

2 

1,600 

0 

0 

2 

1,600 

0 

0 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

2 

7,000 

1 

2,000 

1 

5,000 

0 

0 

1943 

8 

2,225 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2,225 

1944 

8 

17,500 

0 

0 

3 

9,000 

5 

8,500 

1943 

7 

18,800 

1 

1,600 

2 

14,000 

4 

3,200 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

579 

600,611 

328 

374,032 

54 

120,215 

197 

106,364 

1944 

359 

59,548 

76 

14,920 

73 

13,562 

210 

31,066 

1945 

355 

398,395 

116 

92,172 

93 

266,065 

146 

40,158 

1943 

103 

13,696 

15 

4,585 

13 

1,029 

75 

8,082 

1944 

117 

26,326 

11 

5,175 

10 

6,205 

96 

14,946 

1945 

126 

134,852 

55 

91,340 

14 

28,908 

57 

14,604 

1943 

27 

23,674 

2 

395 

6 

4,025 

19 

19,254 

1944 

54 

18,795 

20 

11,100 

4 

375 

30 

7,320 

1945 

128 

348,441 

58 

102,015 

29 

192,736 

41 

53,690 

1943 

13 

4,705 

1 

125 

0 

0 

12 

4,580 

1944 

21 

3,715 

2 

400 

4 

390 

15 

2,925 

1945 

37 

59,325 

24 

43,500 

7 

12,950 

6 

2,875 

1943 

8 

1,925 

1 

200 

0 

0 

7 

1,725 

1944 

4 

1,250 

1 

300 

0 

0 

3 

950 

1 1945 

10 

5,825 

5 

4,625 

2 

450 

3 

750 

1943 

267 

94,133 

11 

2,350 

16 

40,344 

240 

51,439 

1944 

196 

101,389 

14 

3,125 

11 

22,140 

171 

76,124 

1943 

118 

198,205 

56 

157,000 

5 

820 

57 

40,385 

1944 

81 

54,285 

15 

8,425 

19 

9,780 

47 

36,080 

1945 

152 

222,515 

30 

41,400 

37 

106,610 

85 

74,505 

1943 

902 

1,092,070 

739 

1,000,110 

61 

67,663 

102 

24,297 

1944 

330 

299,020 

178 

68,630 

38 

194,685 

114 

35,705 

1945 

418 

1,130,007 

220 

111,575 

71 

984,587 

127 

33,845 

1943 

218 

93,900 

82 

37,274 

13 

7,900 

123 

48,726 

1944 

194 

140,036 

97 

102,470 

27 

13,675 

70 

23,891 

*1945 

274 

355,219 

159 

213,610 

45 

109,365 

70 

32,244 

1943 

48 

8,870 

9 

1,758 

4 

715 

35 

6,397 

1944 

47 

42,500 

15 

4,750 

8 

20,515 

24 

17,235 

1945 

75 

86,519 

18 

42,775 

13 

13,785 

44 

29,959 

1943 

1,298 

530,876 

93 

146,375 

13 

170,582 

1,192 

213,919 

1944 

1,427 

895,276 

192 

241,870 

27 

283,593 

1,208 

369,813 

1945 

1,650 

3,662,200 

351 

935,645 

90 

1,455,188 

1,209 

1,271,367 

1943 

58 

11,334 

10 

1,900 

8 

3,024 

40 

6,410 

1944 

63 

12,354 

6 

1,200 

7 

1,240 

50 

9,914 

1945 

85 

58,095 

36 

32.56S 

8 

7,330 

41 

18,200 

.  1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

16 

7,000 

16 

7,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

3 

5,500 

1 

3,000 

1 

2,000 

1 

500 

1944 

4 

4,300 

2 

3,500 

0 

0 

2 

800 

1945 

7 

43,025 

3 

5,600 

2 

7,000 

2 

30,425 

.  1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

162 

63,491 

37 

8,050 

10 

5,475 

115 

49,966 

1944 

239 

299,363 

85 

175,625 

20 

43,294 

134 

80,444 

1945 

1943 

0 

17 

0 

6,957 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1,620 

0 

12 

0 

5,337 

1944 

21 

6,370 

6 

3,150 

2 

350 

13 

2,870 

1945 

45 

113,137 

11 

17,800 

19 

83,175 

15 

12,162 

1943 

327 

779,568 

292 

371,290 

20 

209,629 

15 

198,649 

1944 

271 

606,512 

217 

432,150 

43 

148,067 

11 

26,295 

1945 

200 

351,889 

69 

63,085 

79 

239,360 

52 

49,444 

..  1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•1945 

4 

4,000 

4 

4,000 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

1 

1,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1,000 

1945 

63 

151,275 

39 

66,850 

21 

77,800 

3 

6,625 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
unite 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

328 

78 

119 

15 
11 
57 

2 

20 

62 

1 

2 

24 

1 

1 

5 
11 

14 

56 

16 
31 

808 

181 

226 

89 

101 

162 

9 

15 
18 

100 

199 

382 

10 

6 
40 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

3 
0 
0 

37 

81 

0 

0 

6 

11 

292 

217 

68 

0 

0 

4 
0 
0 

39 


1  11  months  only. 
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APPENDIX.— Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945— Continued. 

EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES— Continued 


All  building 

New  residential 

New  nonresidential 

Additions,  alterations, 

construction 

building 

building 

and  repairs 

Number 

Number 

Number 

of 

Valuation 

of 

Valuation 

of 

Valuation 

buildings 

buildings 

buildings 

buildings 

33 

$43,183 

4 

$775 

2 

$240 

27 

$42,168 

27 

42,378 

1 

90 

4 

38,052 

22 

4,236 

38 

59,037 

13 

5,115 

2 

35,000 

23 

18,922 

32 

44,764 

9 

1,878 

2 

1,065 

21 

41,821 

107 

17,640 

12 

4,640 

11 

1,740 

84 

11,260 

124 

72,667 

13 

8,030 

6 

47,100 

105 

17,537 

161 

148,732 

51 

64,075 

33 

58,310 

77 

26,347 

3 

1,840 

0 

0 

1 

90 

2 

1,750 

2 

4,800 

0 

0 

1 

300 

1 

4,500 

13 

124,000 

10 

118,500 

1 

1,000 

2 

4,500 

166 

302,082 

128 

280,772 

17 

5,210 

21 

1 6*  100 

79 

87,935 

26 

11,925 

18 

39,825 

35 

36*185 

101 

261,780 

52 

77,650 

27 

119,260 

22 

64^870 

8 

13,248 

2 

400 

3 

548 

3 

12,300 

9 

1,800 

5 

1,000 

4 

800 

0 

0 

19 

40,050 

11 

16,700 

8 

23,350 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

41,100 

4 

4,800 

2 

34,500 

2 

1,800 

8 

38,400 

4 

4,900 

4 

33,500 

0 

0 

2,036 

569,366 

14 

37,300 

6 

83,800 

2,016 

448,266 

2,064 

710,298 

10 

7,100 

10 

31,350 

2,044 

671,848 

2,419 

2,128,346 

150 

345,469 

73 

713,008 

2,196 

1,069,869 

25 

128,776 

8 

1,600 

5 

118,351 

12 

8,825 

51 

49,130 

31 

19,200 

10 

19,850 

10 

10,080 

28 

4,530 

11 

2,200 

6 

775 

11 

1,555 

93 

369,102 

83 

213,275 

5 

122,852 

5 

32,975 

12 

12,775 

3 

600 

1 

7,500 

8 

4*675 

8 

14,250 

2 

5,500 

1 

4,000 

5 

4*750 

10 

32,400 

3 

2,500 

6 

28,200 

1' 

L700 

2 

400 

1 

200 

1 

200 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

15 

2,747 

2 

600 

6 

812 

7 

1,335 

25 

11,685 

5 

4,350 

9 

4,300 

11 

3,035 

52 

127,430 

23 

52,400 

22 

70,780 

7 

4  250 

10 

16,300 

10 

16,300 

0 

0 

o 

0 

14 

34,511 

7 

13,712 

6 

18,200 

1 

2,599 

13 

5,700 

2 

400 

4 

3,000 

7 

2,300 

7 

1,900 

3 

600 

0 

0 

4 

1  300 

^4 

70,800 

18 

63,100 

2 

6,000 

4 

1700 

15 

17,040 

7 

11,000 

3 

4,790 

5 

1,250 

19 

26,650 

10 

19,000 

4 

5,700 

5 

1  950 

17 

4,935 

15 

3,185 

2 

1,750 

0 

0 

34 

20,100 

28 

12,400 

4 

7,400 

2 

300 

63 

111,295 

48 

44,350 

11 

62,500 

4 

4,445 

20 

9,240 

2 

690 

8 

6,325 

10 

2.225 

81 

264,000 

71 

140,000 

4 

24,000 

6 

100,000 

48 

18,473 

0 

0 

4 

730 

44 

17,743 

14 

44,191 

0 

0 

9 

40,566 

5 

3,625 

22 

48,650 

9 

20,600 

4 

14,650 

9 

13,400 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1,179 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1,179 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

44 

9,760 

0 

0 

5 

1,510 

39 

8,250 

53 

113,453 

2 

400 

11 

105,485 

40 

7,568 

70 

125,622 

10 

31,425 

12 

77,100 

48 

17,097 

89 

36,250 

20 

11,900 

35 

15,450 

34 

8,900 

i 

360 

0 

0 

1 

360 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

608 

151,225 

12 

2,748 

119 

72,405 

477 

76,072 

909 

166,534 

52 

30,611 

132 

21,067 

725 

114,856 

933 

808,142 

101 

309,632 

217 

244.644 

615 

253,866 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

212 

61,062 

33 

6,475 

33 

3,237 

146 

51,350 

309 

191,025 

39 

22,000 

37 

30,860 

233 

138.165 

439 

701,793 

64 

121,500 

98 

229,435 

277 

350,858 

State  and  city 


Mississippi — Continued 
Vicksburg . . 


Yazoo  City.... 


Y'ear 


Tennessee: 

Athens.. 


Belle  Meade.. 
Bristol... . . 

Brownsville... 

Carthage _ 

•Chattanooga.. 

Clarksville . 

Clinton . . 


Collierville.. 


Columbia.. 


Covington . 

Elizabeth  ton .... 

Erwin . 

Etowah . 

Franklin.. . 

Gallatin . 

Harriman  . . 

Hartsville . 

Humboldt . 

Jackson . 

Jellico.. . 

Johnson  City _ 


1943 

1944 

1945 
1943 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
■1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
‘1945 

1943 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

‘1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 
1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 
1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


4 

1 

13 

10 


12 

13 
60 

0 

0 

9 

140 

26 

52 

2 

5 

7 
0 
4 

4 

14 
10 

150 

8 
31 
11 
83 

3 

2 

3 

1 

0 

2 

5 
23 

4 
7 

2 

3 

21 

7 

10 

15 
27 
48 

2 

70 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

10 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

52 

105 

0 

0 

0 

33 

37 

64 


•  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 


1  11  months  only. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945— Continued. 

EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


Tennessee — Continued 
Kingsport . . 

•Knoxville . 

Lebanon.- . 

Livingston . 

Maryville . 

•Memphis . 

Milan . 

Mount  Pleasant . 

•Nashville . 

Newbern . — 

Ripley — . 

Signal  Mountain — 

Somerville . 

Springfield . 

Union  City . 

Winchester _ 


Year 

All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

1943 

243 

$782,740 

127 

$664,100 

38 

$64,700 

1944 

207 

655,275 

so 

173,300 

95 

454,275 

1943 

705 

818,367 

83 

242,495 

82 

285,284 

1944 

1,478 

4,317,392 

765 

2,905,680 

128 

297,305 

1945 

1,130 

4,426,258 

285 

810,690 

228 

2,468,038 

1943 

11 

17,251 

5 

8,075 

4 

8,826 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 1945 

12 

69,000 

7 

36,000 

5 

33,000 

1943 

3 

3,400 

0 

0 

1 

1,000 

1944 

1 

9,000 

0 

0 

1 

9,000 

1945 

36 

151,400 

20 

68,700 

15 

74,700 

1943 

4,756 

4,225,094 

576 

1,753,250 

731 

1,006,543 

1944 

4,928 

7,927,338 

705 

2,250,665 

1,089 

3,163,712 

1945 

5,515 

15,304,821 

1,114 

4,731,480 

1,007 

7,112,910 

>1945 

26 

331,203 

14 

11,425 

10 

318,878 

1943 

32 

9,410 

9 

2,200 

1 

2,000 

1944 

35 

13,001 

7 

2,475 

5 

2,571 

1945 

38 

50,975 

17 

17,150 

8 

11,450 

1943 

606 

3,157,088 

17 

12,150 

93 

2,568,248 

1944 

774 

1,536,430 

49 

40,575 

128 

983,592 

1945 

1,233 

4,160,128 

212 

610,050 

203 

2,132,395 

1943 

1 

2,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

28 

112,350 

9 

15,100 

6 

87,000 

1945 

33 

52,650 

14 

23,450 

7 

11,200 

1943 

22 

36,250 

17 

24,560 

3 

9,100 

1944 

23 

14,570 

10 

5,850 

8 

7,475 

1945 

38 

64,541 

13 

7,400 

19 

53,606 

1943 

3 

3,200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

2 

5,200 

0 

0 

1 

5,000 

1945 

a 

37,675 

4 

33,300 

2 

2,200 

1944 

11 

3,550 

8 

2,300 

2 

1,000 

1945 

23 

63,350 

15 

36,350 

8 

27,000 

1943 

6 

13,150 

0 

0 

3 

12,200 

1944 

20 

24,850 

7 

4,350 

3 

16,250 

1945 

43 

76,810 

24 

30,060 

7 

38,550 

1943 

35 

46,112 

18 

36,000 

2 

550 

1944 

35 

17,925 

14 

5,675 

3 

6,975 

1945 

80 

169,680 

21 

34,825 

22 

98,535 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

22 

63,959 

15 

21,000 

6 

40,800 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

78 

$53,940 

233 

62 

27,700 

80 

540 

290,588 

83 

585 

1,114,407 

765 

617 

1,147,530 

287 

2 

350 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

2 

2,400 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8,000 

20 

3,449 

1,465,301 

686 

3,134 

2,512,961 

740 

3,394 

3,460,431 

1,253 

2 

900 

14 

22 

5,210 

9 

23 

7,955 

7 

•  13 

22,375 

17 

496 

576,690 

18 

597 

512,263 

53 

818 

1,417,683 

238 

1 

2,000 

0 

13 

10,250 

12 

12 

18,000 

15 

2 

2,590 

17 

5 

1,245 

10 

6 

3,535 

13 

3 

3,200 

0 

i 

200 

0 

s 

2,175 

4 

1 

250 

8 

0 

0 

15 

3 

950 

0 

10 

4,250 

7 

12 

8,200 

24 

15 

9,562 

18 

18 

5,275 

14 

37 

36,320 

21 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2,159 

21 

WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


Arkansas: 

Batesville._. 


Brinkley... 

Camden... 


Clarksville . 

El  Dorado . 

Fayetteville . 

Fort  Smith . . 

Helena . 

Hot  Springs . 

Jonesboro.. 


1943 

1944 

0 

5 

0 

$40,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

$40,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

1943 

1943 

2 

0 

55 

6,500 

0 

68,900 

0 

0 

53 

0 

0 

$67,900 

2 

0 

0 

6,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

$1,000 

1  Q44 

65 

53,700 

43 

30,450 

17 

19,250 

5 

4,000 

1945 

305 

651,330 

238 

525,250 

46 

86,480 

21 

39,600 

1944 

1945 

6 

43 

20,250 

129,250 

0 

27 

0 

43,500 

6 

15 

20,250 

70,750 

0 

1 

0 

15,000 

1943 

98 

130,006 

22 

15,145 

14 

99,900 

62 

14,961 

1944 

78 

55,620 

17 

20,175 

15 

16,250 

46 

19,195 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

167 

66 

53 

73 

231,040 

16,377 

21,805 

117,746 

62 

0 

1 

13 

92,650 

0 

1,800 

38,900 

19 

8 

13 

21 

57,200 

1,605 

10,775 

47,365 

86 

58 

39 

39 

81,190 

14,772 

9,230 

31,481 

1943 

1944 

1945 

897 

835 

1,112 

207,482 

310,119 

747,165 

1 

20 

82 

300 

16,410 

95,440 

2 

9 

68 

32,786 

62,800 

428,609 

894 

806 

962 

174,396 

230,909 

223,116 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

0 

3 

48 

49 

0 

1,300 

154,201 

200,785 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

1,335 

1,635 

0 

0 

7 

10 

0 

0 

133,676 

150,102 

3 

35 

38 

1,300 

19,190 

49,048 

1943 

1944 

1945 

68 

107 

187 

31,059 

77,045 

450,114 

12 

19 

38 

3,050 

12,015 

102,085 

11 

17 

32 

1,955 

7,165 

257,870 

45 

71 

1  117 

26,054 

57,865 

90,159 

0 

0 

0 

0 

56 

42 

252 

0 

7 

23 

17 

62 

0 

1 

13 

1 

20 

78 

0 

0 

6 

1 

12 

19 

38 


*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 


1  11  months  only. 


1 10  months  only. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945— Continued. 

WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES-Continued 


All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number 

Valuation 

Number 

Number 

of 

buildings 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

20 

831,250 

13 

$14,500 

5 

$15,750 

2 

$1,000 

1,393 

380,509 

42 

11,800 

152 

120,607 

1,199 

248,102 

2,504 

1,155,708 

85 

28,456 

210 

492,072 

2,209 

635,180 

2,550 

2,889,821 

287 

1,031,732 

261 

948,011 

2,002 

910,078 

23 

10,375 

1 

200 

1 

400 

21 

9,775 

6 

5,900 

1 

400 

1 

1,000 

4 

4,500 

29 

67,490 

3 

6,500 

5 

42,000 

21 

18,990 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

46,050 

16 

24,550 

12 

19,500 

1 

2,000 

56 

306,000 

28 

113,000 

18 

185,000 

10 

8,000 

470 

151,822 

57 

12,125 

55 

75,320 

358 

64,377 

564 

1,901,101 

89 

19,075 

63 

1,791,062 

412 

90,964 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

1 

300 

0 

0 

209 

325,783 

38 

68,875 

8 

44,912 

163 

211,996 

349 

606,661 

136 

333,210 

23 

109,760 

190 

163,691 

311 

1,759,514 

120 

172,139 

49 

1,417,080 

142 

170,295 

133 

70,255 

116 

31,815 

7 

36,425 

10 

2,015 

171 

144,450 

132 

26,400 

13 

110,400 

26 

7,650 

320 

511,950 

202 

266,400 

37 

175,950 

81 

69,600 

136 

31,575 

0 

0 

0 

0 

136 

31,575 

156 

52,800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

156 

52,800 

185,000 

6 

28,000 

11 

60,500 

123 

96,500 

681 

351,539 

78 

26,432 

62 

143,099 

541 

182,008 

605 

525,518 

49 

24,910 

64 

307,014 

492 

193,594 

678 

615,315 

80 

130,266 

86 

288,783 

512 

196,266 

2 

1,200 

1 

800 

1 

400 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

4,160 

11 

3,600 

2 

560 

0 

0 

4 

1,010 

4 

1,010 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

7,170 

20 

6,150 

1 

1,000 

1 

20 

44 

25,250 

40 

22,950 

4 

2,300 

0 

0 

97 

189,762 

68 

63,012 

25 

123,650 

4 

3,100 

6 

2,300 

3 

1,200 

0 

0 

3 

1,100 

2 

9,125 

1 

9,000 

1 

125 

0 

0 

6 

24,900 

0 

0 

2 

10,400 

4 

14,500 

35 

111,356 

.20 

50,000 

9 

52,015 

6 

9,341 

33 

53,072 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

53,072 

194,099 

113 

41,718 

84 

32,332 

340 

120,049 

575 

313,959 

78 

76,548 

69 

58,241 

428 

179,170 

2,012,029 

98 

154,893 

89 

1,724,645 

313 

132,491 

3 

1,932 

3 

1,932 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3,500 

0 

0 

2 

3,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2,300 

5 

2,300 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1,100 

1 

500 

1 

600 

0 

0 

2 

7,000 

0 

0 

2 

7,000 

0 

0 

15 

5,635 

15 

5,635 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

8,915 

14 

8,915 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

44,275 

15 

17,975 

7 

23,050 

2 

3,250 

357 

522,850 

175 

410,457 

39 

15,972 

143 

96,421 

280 

476,134 

34 

9,500 

58 

198,072 

188 

268,562 

470 

522,431 

147 

170,662 

84 

210,777 

239 

140,992 

37 

64,495 

4 

1,560 

2 

56,000 

31 

6,935 

46 

13,045 

19 

6,910 

2 

1,200 

25 

4,935 

1,068 

27,663,522 

797 

2,087,975 

60 

24,422,092 

211 

1,153,455 

3,417 

20,237,290 

3,147 

11,719,870 

67 

7,547,403 

203 

970,017 

1,495 

7,362,212 

971 

3,666,943 

135 

1,571,300 

389 

2,123,969 

15 

34,000 

15 

34,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

52 

46,072 

13 

2,520 

13 

37,940 

26 

5,612 

121 

95,749 

45 

12,833 

20 

66,555 

56 

16,361 

210 

302,123 

97 

145,735 

46 

86,745 

67 

69,643 

119 

14,457 

3 

585 

5 

5,207 

111 

8,665 

137 

9,831 

0 

0 

1 

190 

136 

9,641 

111 

22,321 

0 

0 

0 

0 

111 

22,321 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

8,875 

7 

3,500 

2 

5,200 

2 

175 

16 

25,050 

11 

13,850 

5 

11,200 

0 

0 

State  and  city 


Arkansas — Continued 

Lepanto . 

•Little  Rock _ 


Marianna.. . 

Newport . . 

North  Little  Rock . 
Paria _ 


Year 


Pine  Bluff _ 

West  Memphis. 
Wynne . _... 


Louisiana: 

Alexandria.. 


Coushatta... 
De  Quincy... 

Eunice _ 


Hammond- 
Homer . 


Lafayette . . . 

Lake  Charles.. . 


Lake  Providence.  . 


Lecompte _ 

Madisonville... 

Mansfield.. . 

Monroe _ 

Natchitoches... 
'New  Orleans... 


Oakdale . . 

Opelousas . . 

Plaquemine . . 

Ponchatoula _ 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 
‘1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
1 1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 
1943 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 
■1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
2 1945 


Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


13 

43 

85 

343 

1 

1 

3 
0 

16 

28 

58 

89 

0 

0 

0 

47 

136 

120 

116 

132 

219 

0 

0 

6 

78 

49 

80 

1 

0 

11 

4 

20 

40 

68 

3 

4 
0 

20 

0 

113 

78 

85 

3 
0 
0 

0 

0 

5 
1 
0 

15 

14 

15 

193 

34 

130 

4 
19 

982 

4.563 

1.731 

16 
0 

13 

45 

97 

3 

0 

0 

0 

7 

11 


’  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 


1  11  months  only. 


1  10  months  only. 
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APPENDIX.— Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945  Continued. 

WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


Year 


Louisiana — Continued 
•Shreveport . 


Sunset... 


Thibodaux . 

Vivian — . 

Welsh . 

White  Castle.. 


Oklahoma: 

Ada..... 


Ardmore.. 


All  building 
construction 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Valuation 


Bartlesville.. 


Blackwell . 

Chickasha.... 
Cleveland — 


Clinton... 


Drumright.. 

Elk  City— 


El  Reno.. 

Enid . 

Eufaula.. 


Grove.. 


Guthrie - 


Guymon... 


Henryetta.. 


Hobart.. 


Hooker.. 


Lawton. — 


McAlester.. 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
2 1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
>1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
>1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
>1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


1,102 

1,902 

2,386 

1 

0 


28 

52 

67 

2 

5 

12 

12 

22 

28 

0 

1 

0 

9 

7 

41 

33 

41 

63 

11 

33 

69 

6 
19 
40 

131 
100 

132 
0 
0 
2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

12 

0 

3 

76 

85 
167 
227 
347 
822 

0 

6 

17 

0 

0 

86 
116 
171 

24 

64 

107 


3 

3 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

233 

187 

240 

219 

59 

117 


New  residential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Valuation 


$408,647 

1,607,532 

2,636,328 

500 

0 

5,710 
12,677 
.  73,275 

380 
1,800 
30,850 
3,370 
4,960 
55,838 
0 
500 
0 

4,950 

11,600 

97,698 

6,600 

20,518 

59,198 

2,220 

76,025 

277,787 

7,020 

9,475 

47,851 

204,237 

183,065 

346,065 

0 

0 

8,000 

0 

186,239 

25,000 

0 

0 

6,500 

0 

116,000 

109,193 

129,030 

192,397 

110,530 

189,926 

825,983 

0 

12,825 

35,600 


0 

0 

16,131 

28,677 

82,030 

10,410 

154,315 

262,600 

9,495 

8,000 

100,150 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17,500 

132,854 

134,049 

369,433 

493,714 

277,799 

7,868,922 


New  nonresidential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


23 

78 

418 

1 

0 

1 

3 
27 

0 

0 

2 

2 

7 

12 

0 

1 

0 

4 
1 

19 

16 

29 

33 

0 

17 

42 

0 

0 

1 

40 

55 

73 

0 

0 

0 


$6,545 

184,960 

1,056,406 

500 

0 

300 

1.700 
49,550 

0 

0 

1,500 

650 

2,175 

13,011 

0 

500 

0 

2.700 
500 

38,095 

4.700 
15,603 
23,900 

0 

68,000 

160.750 

0 

0 

1,000 

49,825 

46,665 

123.750 
0 
0 
0 


*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

79,500 

3 

2,000 

27 

70,250 

3 

3,000 

14 

16,150 

118 

281,134 

0 

0 

1 

250 

7 

8,800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2,700 

2 

1,350 

1 

3,000 

44 

128,200 

91 

238,400 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5,850 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3,500 

36 

30,960 

15 

14,790 

45 

78,890 

48 

11,306 

25 

7,100 

51 

66,5b1 

« 11  m 

Valuation 


Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 


Number 

of 

buildings 


37 

41 

131 

0 

0 

2 

3 

9 

1 

2 

6 

0 

3 
9 
0 
0 
0 

1 

1 

6 

11 

7 

18 

4 
4 

13 

2 

3 

22 

11 

20 

26 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

IS 

25 

S3 

40 

110 

201 

0 

4 
7 


0 

0 

22 

25 

68 

14 

10 

2 

0 

0 


Valuation 


Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


$26,455 

703,025 

468,307 

0 

0 

1,060 

400 

8,850 

80 

300 

23,500 

0 

400 

37,152 

0 

0 

0 

200 

2,000 

24,000 

1,320 

4,490 

31,040 

550 

1,950 

107,837 

260 

1,200 

36,890 

98,572 

107,241 

187,095 

0 

0 

8,000 

0 

186,239 

25,000 

0 

0 

3,000 

0 

116,000 

2,280 

93,115 

40,895 

42,901 

51,978 

199,060 

0 

12,400 

21,150 


0 

0 

3,777 

4,550 

43,045 

5,285 

12,425 

16,000 

0 

0 

75,150 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14,000 

33,925 

57,890 

198,810 

1,650 

23,175 

7,749,705 


1,042 

1,783 

1,837 

0 


25 

46 

31 

1 

3 

4 

10 

12 

7 

0 

0 

0 

4 

5 

16 

6 
5 

12 

7 

12 

14 

4 

16 

17 

80 

25 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

42 

57 

87 

184 

223 

503 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

64 

89 

101 

9 

10 

14 


3 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

184 

151 

136 

160 

29 

42 


$375,647 

719,547 

1,111,615 

0 

0 

4,350 

10,577 

14,875 

300 

1,500 

5,850 

2,720 

2,385 

5,675 

0 

0 

0 

2,050 

9,100 

35,603 

580 

425 

4,258 

1,670 

6,075 

9,200 

6,760 

8,275 

9,961 

55,840 

29,159 

35,220 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,500 

0 

0 

27,413 
33,915 
81,252 
64,629 
121,798 
345,789 
0 
175 
5,650 


0 

0 

12,354 

21,427 

37,635 

2,125 

13,690 

8,200 

9,495 

8,000 

19,150 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

67,969 

61.369 

91,733 

480,758 

247,524 

52,653 


24 

78 

418 

1 

0 

2 

3 
23 

0 

0 

2 

2 

7 

12 

0 

1 

0 

4 
1 

19 

16 

29 

33 

0 

17 

42 

0 

0 

2 

38 

61 

77 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

3 

34 

3 

14 

117 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

44 

90 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

36 

15 

47 

45 

25 

K 


i  10  months  only. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 


WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES-Continued 


State  and  city 

Year 

All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonrcsidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Oklahoma — Continued 

1943 

4 

$31,300 

1 

$20  000 

2 

$t  inn 

1944 

6 

4^500 

6 

4,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1945 

15 

22,000 

15 

22,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Marlow.  . . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

324 

321,939 

31 

31  335 

8 

?n?  041 

1944 

216 

83,480 

45 

23^230 

7 

9^340 

164 

50,910 

45 

1945 

473 

509,264 

123 

248,584 

22 

80,125 

328 

180,555 

123 

Nichols  Hills  . 

1943 

1 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

100 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

37 

283,167 

36 

281,667 

0 

0 

1 

1,500 

36 

•Oklahoma  City . . . 

1943 

1,761 

5,408,065 

864 

4,104,605 

104 

40,000 

793 

1,263,460 

949 

1944 

1,140 

2,442,865 

395 

1,276,386 

144 

563,718 

601 

602,761 

473 

1945 

1,836 

6,122.850 

595 

2,270,450 

450 

2,712,440 

791 

1,139,960 

612 

Okmulgee._ . 

1943 

6 

3.400 

1 

800 

3 

1,900 

2 

700 

1 

1944 

8 

82,493 

0 

0 

4 

77,160 

4 

5,333 

0 

1945 

8 

14,550 

0 

0 

4 

6,050 

4 

8,500 

0 

Pauls  Valley . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pawhuska . - . 

1943 

1 

250 

0 

0 

1 

250 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

2 

9,100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

9,100 

0 

1945 

5 

8,300 

0 

0 

4 

8,000 

1 

300 

0 

Ponca  City .  . 

1943 

236 

53,386 

23 

7,030 

20 

2,865 

193 

43,491 

23 

1944 

304 

142,101 

20 

45,800 

29 

29,360 

255 

66,941 

20 

1945 

464 

646,354 

103 

353,449 

60 

179,471 

301 

113,434 

107 

Sapulpa _ _ 

1943 

21 

16,000 

1 

1,500 

0 

0 

20 

14,500 

1 

1944 

26 

24,100 

6 

2,900 

4 

900 

16 

20,300 

6 

1945 

40 

39,300 

16 

12,400 

8 

4,400 

16 

22,500 

16 

Sayre . . . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Shawnee... . . 

1943 

60 

15,399 

2 

350 

0 

980 

49 

14,069 

2 

1944 

68 

62,256 

15 

35,858 

13 

6,662 

40 

19,736 

15 

1945 

83 

174,881 

14 

16,349 

29 

24,305 

40 

134,227 

14 

Tahlequah . _ . 

1943 

43 

5.500 

7 

1,350 

16 

1,830 

20 

2,320 

7 

1944 

51 

9,713 

7 

1,400 

18 

4,818 

26 

3,495 

7 

1945 

81 

134,670 

25 

21,250 

18 

95,400 

38 

18,020 

24 

Tonka  wa . . 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•  o 

•Tulsa . . 

1943 

1,167 

1,370,557 

201 

345,405 

150 

202,706 

816 

822,446 

209 

1944 

1,299 

1,157,922 

246 

175,120 

329 

552,390 

724 

430,412 

275 

1945 

2,119 

4,228,010 

515 

1,926,186 

423 

1,296,638 

1,181 

1,005,186 

525 

W  atonga . 

1943 

1 

275 

0 

0 

1 

275 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

12 

4,875 

2 

400 

7 

3,925 

3 

550 

2 

1945 

24 

258,800 

4 

15,000 

11 

217,450 

9 

26,350 

5 

Woodward. . - . - . 

1943 

75 

28,809 

9 

2,935 

12 

4,220 

54 

21,654 

12 

1944 

72 

40,116 

2 

4,250 

11 

7,765 

59 

28,101 

2 

1945 

97 

192,427 

18 

39,200 

34 

128,067 

45 

25,160 

19 

A  ale  . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Texas: 

Abilene . . 

1943 

267 

243,819 

85 

80,656 

5 

5,382 

177 

157,781 

85 

1944 

230 

402,863 

149 

237,910 

14 

133,413 

67 

31.540 

149 

1945 

261 

969,883 

102 

225,346 

74 

655,577 

85 

88.960 

102 

Alamo . 

1943 

62 

17,870 

0 

0 

2 

925 

60 

16.945 

0 

1944 

56 

18,190 

0 

0 

0 

0 

56 

18,190 

0 

1945 

49 

41,215 

8 

23,400 

4 

5,000 

37 

12,815 

10 

Alamo  Heights . 

1943 

66 

49,016 

7 

27,000 

0 

0 

59 

22,016 

8 

1944 

269 

115,048 

6 

29,500 

2 

12.647 

261 

72.901 

13 

’1945 

94 

336,435 

31 

209,200 

5 

96,900 

58 

30,335 

37 

Alice . . . 

1943 

37 

7,900 

2 

1,100 

1 

3,000 

34 

3,800 

2 

1944 

31 

29,850 

5 

19,200 

0 

0 

26 

10.650 

5 

1945 

57 

322,555 

23 

177,580 

15 

118,700 

19 

26.275 

23 

Amarillo . 

1943 

538 

640,733 

150 

328,388 

31 

38,270 

357 

274,075 

150 

1944 

842 

1,264,453 

326 

833.250 

46 

146,283 

470 

284,920 

346 

1945 

1,396 

3,832,679 

565 

1,740,718 

183 

1,403.967 

648 

687,994 

545 

Arlington . 

1943 

18 

10.790 

16 

6,790 

2 

4.000 

0 

0 

16 

1944 

28 

33,250 

27 

28,350 

1 

4,900 

0 

0 

27 

1945 

52 

353,609 

43 

112,975 

9 

240,634 

0 

0 

40 

. . . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

1 

150 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

150 

0 

1944 

•  1 

200 

1 

200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1945 

4 

1,875 

4 

1,875 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Austin . 

1943 

1.132 

438,388 

120 

77,954 

165 

98,868 

847 

261,566 

120 

1944 

1.236 

660.933 

175 

199.972 

129 

102,530 

932 

358,431 

179 

1945 

2,325 

5,229,321 

850 

3,096,300 

472 

1,457,680 

1,003 

675,341 

744 

*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16.  *  10  months  only. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 

WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 

Year 

All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
unite 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Texas — Continued 

Del  Rio . . . - . 

1943 

330 

S167.213 

81 

$41,285 

8 

$11,003 

241 

$114,925 

81 

1944 

268 

75,771 

33 

8,930 

3 

23,300 

232 

43,541 

33 

Denton. . . - . - . - . 

1943 

55 

26,185 

20 

6,155 

11 

7,655 

24 

12,375 

20 

1944 

66 

26,585 

31 

18,400 

15 

3,470 

20 

4,715 

31 

1945 

292 

923,312 

193 

287,870 

48 

577,205 

51 

58,237 

192 

Dublin. . . - . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

5 

7,050 

5 

7,050 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Eagle  Pass . . . 

1943 

144 

38,811 

61 

17,615 

8 

1.400 

75 

19,796 

6(J 

1944 

117 

42,630 

52 

27,385 

1 

30 

64 

15,215 

52 

1945 

70 

30,975 

37 

19,110 

4 

5,700 

29 

6,165 

37 

Eastland . . . - . - 

1943 

9 

9,700 

2 

2,200 

0 

0 

7 

7,500 

2 

1944 

252 

42,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

252 

42,500 

0 

1945 

16 

50,500 

0 

0 

i 

2,000 

15 

48,500 

0 

Edinburg . — - - - 

1943 

88 

39,957 

62 

9,349 

4 

6,200 

22 

24,408 

62 

1944 

75 

59,554 

33 

6,424 

8 

23,500 

34 

29,630 

33 

•1945 

168 

308,770 

64 

73,565 

49 

200,565 

55 

34,640 

65 

El  Campo . . . 

1943 

41 

13,528 

0 

0 

17 

4,393 

24 

9,135 

0 

1944 

36 

16,440 

1 

1,000 

8 

4,090 

27 

11,350 

1 

Elgin. . 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

44 

47,300 

40 

40,750 

4 

6,550 

0 

0 

40 

•El  Piao. — . - . — 

1943 

524 

449,294 

46 

169,450 

79 

80,939 

399 

198,905 

47 

1944 

790 

1,346,123 

185 

723,825 

70 

193,314 

535 

428,984 

199 

1945 

813 

2,447,907 

120 

407,768 

149 

1,083,870 

544 

956,269 

127 

Floydada . 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Fort  Stockton . 

1943 

40 

82,325 

16 

61,050 

0 

0 

24 

21,275 

29 

•Fort  Worth . . . 

1943 

3,682 

6,797,603 

1,754 

4,469,541 

317 

755,569 

1,611 

1,572,493 

2,371 

1944 

3,032 

4,568,751 

936 

1,659,232 

408 

1,730,921 

1,688 

1,178,598 

1,133 

1945 

4.105 

9,240,726 

1,545 

4,335,864 

796 

3,271,897 

1,764 

1,632,965 

1,558 

Freeport  . - . - . 

1943 

70 

172,679 

49 

143,900 

7 

24,553 

14 

4,226 

49 

1944 

16 

70,777 

1 

1,000 

11 

66,777 

4 

3,000 

1 

1945 

29 

56,687 

4 

5,100 

14 

47,981 

11 

3,606 

4 

Gainesville .  . . . — . 

1943 

298 

205,447 

120 

43,264 

24 

81,107 

154 

81,076 

119 

1944 

220 

232,648 

133 

190,700 

33 

13,205 

54 

28,743 

134 

Galena  Park . — . - . . 

1943 

341 

1,202,004 

340 

1,195,004 

1 

7,000 

0 

0 

340 

1944 

84 

302,170 

72 

266,180 

7 

33,950 

5 

2,040 

72 

1945 

62 

227,509 

11 

35,250 

39 

181,387 

12 

10,872 

11 

•Galveston . . . 

1943 

1,554 

2,228,168 

716 

1,515,633 

178 

125,199 

660 

587,336 

734 

1944 

823 

888,417 

189 

370,271 

147 

204,039 

487 

314,107 

192 

1945 

717 

1,349,259 

54 

147,050 

172 

730,493 

491 

471,716 

66 

Garland . . 

1943 

58 

15,330 

2 

1,300 

5 

4,725 

51 

9,305 

2 

1944 

49 

30,900 

13 

16,350 

3 

3,225 

33 

11,325 

12 

1945 

91 

165,753 

20 

40,600 

17 

100,025 

54 

25,128 

18 

Gilmer . .  .  . . 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Gladewater . 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

56 

71,207 

6 

8,350 

10 

43,650 

40 

19,207 

6 

Goliad. . 

1943 

12 

11,150 

4 

4,600 

1 

300 

7 

6,250 

4 

1944 

6 

11,000 

3 

2,000 

2 

8,400 

1 

600 

3 

1945 

11 

29,800 

7 

20,000 

3 

8,800 

1 

1,000 

7 

Goose  Creek . . . 

1943 

285 

476,253 

161 

307,220 

10 

1,226 

114 

167,807 

161 

1944 

299 

425,730 

191 

402,350 

22 

4,135 

86 

19,245 

191 

1945 

186 

257,912 

31 

93,550 

53 

120,057 

102 

44,305 

31 

Graham . 

1943 

21 

13,362 

6 

6,897 

5 

3,440 

10 

3,025 

6 

1944 

20 

41,018 

10 

16,532 

7 

18,406 

3 

6,080 

10 

1945 

45 

110,770 

29 

43,858 

12 

65,062 

4 

1,850 

29 

Greenville . 

1943 

102 

51,451 

10 

6,410 

11 

2,675 

81 

42,366 

10 

Hale  Center....  . . . 

1943 

7 

4,400 

0 

0 

2 

1,250 

5 

3,150 

0 

1944 

9 

9,650 

3 

4,300 

1 

700 

5 

4,650 

3 

1945 

11 

14,600 

6 

9,500 

3 

4,500 

2 

600 

6 

Hamlin... . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

'1945 

235 

507,209 

90 

110,980 

95 

360,510 

50 

35,719 

99 

Harlingen . 

1943 

38 

119,020 

26 

4,463 

5 

113,642 

7 

915 

26 

1944 

274 

598,940 

210 

418,355 

44 

167,360 

20 

13,225 

210 

Haskell . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

5 

3,650 

3 

2,150 

1 

1,000 

1 

500 

3 

1945 

90 

89,159 

69 

54,341 

4 

23,850 

17 

10,968 

70 

Hearne . 

1943 

65 

21,434 

58 

18,826 

0 

0 

7 

2,608 

57 

1944 

74 

38,800 

47 

21,225 

1 

3,000 

26 

14.575 

47 

1945 

110 

161,718 

9 

22,150 

20 

65,290 

81 

74,378 

9 

*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16.  1  11  months  only. 
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CONSTRUCTION  IN  WAR  YEARS  1942-45 


Appendix. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 

WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


Texas— Continued 
Henderson . 


Hereford _ _ 

Highland  Par'-.. 
•Houston.- . 


Huntsville.. 
Iowa  Park.. 
Irving . 


Jacksonville.. 

Kaufman . 

Kenedy . 


Kerrville - 


Year 


Lamesa . 

Lampasas. - 


La  Porte — 

Laredo . 

Levelland. — 

Liberty . — 


Livingston.. 


Lubbock.. 


Lufkin... 


McAllen... 


McCamey.. 


Marshall . . 


Midland . 

Mineral  Wells.. 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
1 1945 

1943 

1944 
1943 
1914 

1945 

1943 

1944 
'1945 

1943 

1944 
'1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
‘1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 


All  building 
construction 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Valuation 


25 

62 

55 

0 

13 
156 
170 
147 

4,750 

2,733 

2,886 

4,750 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

3 

6 

22 

42 

27 
6 

25 

19 

14 
11 

166 

40 

39 

28 
17 

2 

47 

35 

31 

12 

19 

558 

508 

537 

160 

57 

112 

28 

14 

11 

46 

8 

12 

1,462 

748 

1,250 

195 

155 

391 

328 

278 

344 

11 

3 

33 

924 

741 

706 

420 

85 

163 

84 

7 

119 


New  residential 
building 


of 


$20,935 

37,485 

258,770 

0 

20,150 

454,843 

272,938 

410,030 

45,335,871 

6,273,011 

10,314,269 

45,335,871 

27,105 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35,500 

2,850 

8,200 

9,425 

49,612 

27,010 

4,300 

34,850 

144,262 

5,215 

13,038 

344,593 

58,768 

38,867 

76,550 

48.750 

16.750 
11,416 
10,633 
35,085 

112,415 

10,730 

442,715 

583,350 

191,620 

268,916 

31,872 

236,160 

62,580 

9,550 

5,690 

84,881 

3,800 

8,249 

3,736,327 

268,269 

1,057,700 

339,380 

76,461 

330,036 

428,545 

98,063 

231,650 

9,675 

425 

107,025 

377,607 

338,159 

153,031 

1,543,735 

63,145 

472.750 
65,365 

1,495 

163,410 


New  nonresidential 
building 


Additions,  alterations, 

and  repairs 


oer 

ngs 

Valuation 

- r 

Number 

of 

buildings 

' 

Valuation 

b 

1 

$200 

3 

$12,750 

0 

0 

8 

9,700 

27 

80,820 

17 

166,900 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

12,700 

2 

7,000 

33 

360,250 

1 

3,000 

4 

212,000 

0 

0 

5 

332,000 

1 

15,000 

722 

7,081.903 

1,442 

35,409,727 

473 

3,628,127 

110 

1,333,725 

327 

4,057,050 

523 

5,370,469 

,722 

7,081,903 

1,442 

35,409,727 

7 

4,250 

2 

19,855 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

26,000 

4 

9,500 

1 

1,000 

2 

1,850 

5 

4,200 

1 

4,000 

7 

3,550 

8 

4,075 

25 

32,612 

4 

5,300 

8 

9,750 

2 

900 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6,950 

3 

11,100 

7 

14,350 

7 

38,400 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1,000 

73 

239,244 

28 

37,975 

0 

0 

6 

1,259 

11 

28,620 

5 

3,080 

17 

32,100 

9 

43,800 

15 

48,000 

1 

600 

1 

1,750 

1 

15,000 

20 

4,023 

5 

865 

13 

2,488 

5 

5,495 

14 

12,600 

6 

15,250 

6 

950 

4 

91,115 

8 

6,975 

5 

785 

469 

416,110 

0 

0 

411 

539,880 

0 

0 

413 

164,585 

1 

2,200 

82 

100,046 

40 

151,550 

2 

1,600 

17 

15,335 

70 

153,825 

26 

79,505 

16 

31,550 

7 

19,730 

3 

940 

7 

7,150 

6 

4,340 

1 

350 

20 

21,935 

10 

52,870 

1 

1,400 

2 

950 

5 

5,750 

4 

1,874 

465 

1,435,564 

305 

1,877,020 

45 

13,517 

81 

79,946 

139 

268,474 

155 

494,517 

95 

160,290 

31 

141,350 

22 

52,770 

14 

10,858 

114 

191,120 

23 

91,855 

66 

116,365 

46 

232.300 

68 

12,735 

29 

41,780 

66 

57,030 

43 

117,565 

3 

6,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

97,000 

3 

7,625 

167 

88,009 

133 

99,492 

213 

288,481 

82 

3,813 

86 

17,285 

75 

52,174 

259 

703,045 

54 

721,150 

19 

12,840 

6 

21,700 

111 

316,500 

14 

101,300 

38 

36,325 

5 

16,610 

1 

120 

C 

0 

45 

58,485 

24 

88,020 

of 


Valuation 


21 

54 

11 

0 

2 

122 

166 

141 

1,586 

1,150 

1,036 

1,586 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C 

0 

7 

13 

17 
6 

18 

5 

14 
10 
65 

34 

23 

2 

1 

0 

22 

17 

11 

2 

6 
89 
97 
123 

38 

38 

16 

5 

4 

4 

16 

5 
3 

692 

622 

956 

69 

119 

254 

216 

181 

235 

8 

3 

5 
624 

446 

545 

107 

60 

38 

41 

6 
50 


Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


$7,985 

27,785 

11,050 

0 

450 

91,593 

60.938 

63,030 

2,844,241 

1,311,159 

886,750 

2,844,241 

3,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,800 

11,700 

16,360 

4.300 
16,800 
91,512 

5,215 

12,038 

67,374 

57,509 

7,167 

650 

150 

0 

6,528 

2,650 

7,235 

20,350 

2,970 

26,605 

43,470 

24,835 

17,320 

14,937 

2,830 

11.300 

1,460 

1,000 

10,076 

1,450 

625 

423,743 

174,806 

294,709 

37,740 

12,833 

47,061 

79,880 

43,548 

57,055 

3,175 

425 

2,400 

190,106 

45,865 

83,572 

119,540 

28,605 

54,950 

12,730 

1,375 

16,905 


1 

0 

27 

0 

9 

30 

72 

112 

1,980 

1,563 

1,517 

1,980 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

1 

5 

7 

25 

8 
0 

4 

7 
0 
0 

68 

0 

11 

18 

15 
1 

20 

13 

14 

6 

8 

475 

442 

413 

84 

2 

72 

16 

3 

6 

20 

1 

5 

462 

46 

147 

100 

21 

114 

66 

68 

67 

3 

0 

25 

167 

213 

86 

271 

19 

111 

38 

1 

43 


*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 


WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 

Year 

All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidcntial 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Texas — Continued 

Mission . . 

1943 

101 

831,785 

27 

85,430 

6 

84,845 

68 

$21,510 

27 

1944 

116 

188,174 

45 

18,880 

15 

116,900 

56 

52,394 

45 

1945 

98 

236,060 

51 

90,810 

17 

110,300 

30 

34,950 

52 

1 

Mount  Pleasant . 

1943 

4 

2,150 

1 

200 

1 

1,250 

2 

700 

1944 

19 

36,435 

15 

20,935 

2 

10,500 

2 

5,000 

15 

1945 

85 

153,355 

37 

60,800 

22 

63,400 

26 

29,155 

37 

Nacogdoches . . . 

1943 

8 

9,800 

0 

0 

5 

7,800 

3 

2,000 

0 

1944 

20 

23,015 

9 

8,415 

7 

10,900 

4 

3,700 

12 

1945 

40 

32,800 

25 

17,150 

6 

12,750 

9 

2,900 

25 

Navasota . 

1943 

13 

3,000 

7 

1,500 

2 

275 

4 

1,225 

1944 

28 

5,702 

7 

2,450 

5 

1,025 

16 

2.227 

7 

1945 

246 

214,057 

54 

106,013 

70 

59,287 

122 

48,757 

55 

New  Braunfcb . 

1943 

113 

18,542 

18 

5,020 

18 

3,039 

77 

10,483 

17 

1944 

177 

47,851 

22 

13,275 

50 

8,542 

105 

26,034 

23 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Newcastle . . . . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

76 

50,000 

6 

20,000 

0 

0 

70 

30,000 

6 

Olney .  . 

1944 

44 

28,500 

5 

7,500 

4 

6,000 

35 

15,000 

5 

1 1945 

615 

247,861 

50 

27,348 

145 

166.985 

420 

53,528 

53 

Orange . . 

1943 

188 

23,710 

0 

0 

23 

17,210 

165 

6,500 

0 

1944 

119 

254,934 

0 

0 

32 

184,992 

87 

69,942 

0 

1945 

17 

14,150 

9 

9,975 

3 

2,800 

5 

1,375 

9 

Paducah.. .  . 

1943 

4 

910 

1 

250 

1 

250 

2 

410 

2 

1944 

8 

4,610 

1 

1,500 

1 

500 

6 

2,610 

1 

‘1945 

220 

232,574 

85 

100,800 

34 

70,865 

101 

60,909 

85 

Palestine . 

1943 

51 

41,760 

10 

5,000 

3 

16,025 

38 

20,735 

10 

1944 

52 

21,822 

19 

10,530 

0 

0 

33 

11,292 

19 

1945 

242 

760,975 

168 

556,400 

20 

119,650 

54 

84,925 

168 

Pam  pa . . 

1943 

136 

236,750 

72 

188,000 

4 

3,950 

60 

44,800 

79 

1944 

72 

71,431 

19 

55,500 

1 

1,500 

52 

14,431 

19 

>1945 

206 

205,481 

108 

135,825 

18 

40,290 

80 

29,366 

108 

Paris . - . . 

1943 

290 

263,304 

181 

212,375 

6 

18,299 

103 

32,630 

181 

1944 

219 

190,655 

111 

130,425 

7 

8,375 

101 

51,855 

121 

Pasadena . 

1943 

260 

510,151 

242 

504,676 

13 

4,375 

5 

1,100 

242 

1944 

1,262 

3,844,133 

984 

3,119,862 

115 

562,652 

163 

161,619 

996 

Pilot  Point— . - . 

1943 

26 

6,475 

1 

200 

7 

1,835 

18 

4,440 

1 

1944 

44 

8,650 

3 

2,000 

10 

1,300 

31 

5,350 

3 

Plainview._ . . 

1943 

28 

35,880 

2 

1,600 

8 

19,925 

18 

14,355 

2 

1944 

64 

70,691 

14 

14,241 

12 

40,720 

38 

15,730 

15 

1945 

1,027 

955,474 

124 

326,294 

187 

275,080 

716 

354,100 

122 

Port  Arthur- . . 

1943 

539 

188,138 

67 

55,052 

69 

10,682 

403 

122,404 

68 

1944 

677 

315,821 

103 

111,990 

94 

32,198 

480 

171,633 

105 

1945 

14 

16,235 

4 

2,725 

4 

9,300 

6 

4,210 

4 

Quanah . . . 

1943 

3 

885 

0 

0 

2 

585 

1 

300 

0 

1944 

3 

9,500 

0 

0 

3 

9,500 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

6 

17,000 

3 

8,500 

3 

8,500 

0 

0 

3 

Ranger . . 

1943 

1 

500 

1 

500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

155 

91,050 

9 

22,000 

14 

43,300 

132 

25,750 

9 

Rosebud.  . . 

1943 

120 

18,965 

1 

78 

1 

112 

118 

18,775 

1 

1944 

123 

17,850 

1 

200 

0 

0 

122 

17,650 

1 

1945 

804 

1,590,647 

316 

727,810 

171 

690,879 

317 

171,958 

317 

San  Angelo . . 

1943 

441 

195,305 

83 

77,023 

88 

65,185 

270 

53,097 

105 

1944 

479 

483,810 

150 

166,689 

70 

249,335 

259 

67,786 

160 

1945 

10,419 

14,518,375 

1,636 

4,909,737 

596 

6,202,526 

8,187 

3,406.112 

1,741 

*San  Antonio . . 

1943 

7,617 

3,570,971 

844 

1,578,313 

182 

673,285 

6,591 

1,319,373 

1.040 

1944 

9,670 

5,331,510 

832 

1,547,471 

291 

1,189,198 

8,547 

2,594.841 

879 

1945 

10,420 

14,518,375 

1,636 

4,909,737 

597 

6,202,526 

8,187 

3,406,112 

1,741 

Sanger . . .  . 

1943 

12 

3,970 

2 

3,000 

2 

85 

8 

885 

4 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

137 

137.474 

95 

96,488 

26 

30,550 

16 

10.4  16 

95 

San  Juan . . 

1943 

81 

8,564 

17 

2,435 

4 

725 

60 

5,404 

17 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Seguin . . . 

1943 

68 

12,929 

40 

7,490 

14 

3,248 

14 

2,191 

40 

1944 

98 

36,468 

64 

12,703 

12 

19,825 

22 

3,940 

64 

Seminole . . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

1 

2,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2,500 

0 

1945 

48 

49,000 

12 

17,400 

26 

19,900 

10 

11.700 

12 

South  Houston  ... 

1943 

9 

2,355 

4 

1.000 

5 

1,355 

0 

0 

4 

1944 

35 

54,215 

22 

51,750 

8 

1,265 

5 

1,200 

22 

Spur . 

1945 

10 

28,000 

8 

23,500 

1 

4,000 

i 

500 

7 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

254 

219,120 

80 

94,770 

26 

50,020 

148 

74,330 

80 

*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16.  'll  months  only. 
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Appendix. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics ,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 


WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


Texas — Continued 
Sweetwater . 


Tahoka . 


Taylor.,. . 


Temple . . . 

Terrell . .... 

Texas  City _ 


Tulia _ 

Turkey. 
Tyler . . 


University  Park. 


Uvalde.. 


Vernon.. 


Waco . 

Waxahachie 
Weslaco . 


West  University 
Wichita  Falls 


Yoakum.. 


All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  noi 
bii 

Year 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

1943 

186 

$107,005 

42 

$69,950 

6 

1944 

186 

177,385 

46 

102,800 

18 

1945 

18 

42,000 

6 

6,100 

8 

1943 

6- 

46,560 

0 

0 

2 

1944 

17 

53,695 

2 

3,000 

11 

1945 

177 

128,991 

27 

30,525 

18 

1943 

72 

20,924 

6 

1,550 

7 

1944 

136 

138,753 

14 

6,425 

23 

1943 

171 

345,172 

140 

226,779 

9 

1944 

349 

722,698 

297 

573,315 

15 

1945 

30 

27,350 

20 

15,350 

8 

1943 

9 

11,936 

2 

2,700 

0 

1944 

13 

9,650 

6 

4,800 

2 

1945 

197 

359,558 

55 

82,550 

70 

1943 

501 

5,187,872 

386 

1,068,712 

38 

1944 

315 

580,364 

191 

349,620 

36 

1945 

38 

185,780 

22 

62,930 

13 

1943 

10 

5,675 

1 

300 

0 

1944 

10 

41,800 

8 

40,000 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

1 

700 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

1,676 

1,185,344 

139 

330,722 

107 

1943 

480 

128,022 

17 

5,667 

32 

1944 

949 

257,759 

28 

9,961 

33 

2 1945 

281 

1,074,922 

131 

862,347 

13 

1943 

72 

28,853 

1 

3,500 

i 

1944 

117 

58,995 

3 

16,400 

12 

1945 

82 

125,354 

33 

34,920 

25 

1943 

35 

14,935 

12 

6,040 

2 

1944 

82 

71,031 

52 

28,020 

2 

1945 

58 

137,550 

42 

91,200 

10 

1943 

13 

8,750 

2 

2,000 

0 

1944 

13 

30,950 

2 

2,900 

6 

1945 

905 

2,167,937 

416 

659,920 

161 

1943 

531 

549,118 

106 

204,025 

49 

1944 

710 

953,908 

272 

630,350 

68 

1945 

905 

2,167,937 

416 

659,920 

161 

1943 

66 

33,650 

6 

2,050 

5 

1944 

123 

64,515 

32 

19,800 

12 

1945 

156 

185,620 

50 

49,275 

17 

1943 

61 

63,925 

24 

2,960 

5 

1944 

81 

148,466 

39 

10,595 

6 

'1945 

406 

1,320,121 

212 

1,221,410 

136 

1945 

590 

695,015 

169 

215,832 

92 

1943 

333 

280,799 

67 

56,170 

36 

1944 

353 

277,056 

57 

20,281 

45 

1945 

102 

57,840 

11 

16,100 

4 

1943 

60 

10,043 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

59 

18,065 

0 

0 

0 

Valuation 


Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 


Number 

of 

buildings 


$1,175 

41,240 

31,000 

41,000 

44,875 

54,965 

1,156 

96,423 

93,159 

110.022 

II, 400 

0 

3.500 
240,600 

4,094,315 

207,524 

117,100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

527,720 

12,440 

58,151 

137,950 

175 

9,105 

83,580 

1,550 

22,000 

38,950 

0 

24.500 
1,247,074 

III, 396 
164,667 

1,247,074 

15,025 

14,640 

93,750 

53,460 

131,500 

59,425 

252,813 

40,203 

76,833 

1,850 

0 

0 


138 

122 

4 

4 

4 
132 

59 

99 

•  22 
37 
2 
7 

5 

72 

77 

88 

3 

9 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1,430 

431 

888 

137 

70 

102 

24 

21 

28 

6 
11 

5 

328 

376 

370 

328 
55 
79 
89 
32 
36 

58 

329 
230 
251 

87 

60 

59 


Valuation 


Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


$35,880 

33,345 

4,900 

5,560 

5,820 

43,501 

18,218 

35,905 

25,234 

39,361 

600 

9,236 

1,350 

36,408 

24,845 

23,220 

5.750 

5,375 

1,800 

0 

0 

700 

326,902 

109,915 

189,647 

74,625 

25,178 

33,490 

6,854 

7,345 

21,011 

7,400 

6.750 
3,550 

260,943 

233,697 

158,891 

260,943 

16,575 

30,075 

42,595 

7,505 

6,371 

39,286 

226,370 

184,426 

179,942 

39,890 

10,043 

18,065 


42 

46 

6 

0 

2 

27 

6 

16 

140 

296 

19 

2 

6 

58 

444 

208 

21 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

139 

17 

30 

157 

1 

3 

33 

12 

52 

42 

2 

5 

416 

106 

272 

416 

6 
32 
51 
24 
39 

221 

171 

67 

57 

11 

0 

0 


MOUNTAIN  STATES 


Arizona: 

Casa  Grande. 

Chandler . 

Clifton. . 

Douglas . 

Flagstaff _ 

Florence . . 


1943 

15 

1944 

25 

1945 

112 

1943 

8 

1944 

29 

1945 

87 

1943 

0 

1944 

1 

1945 

2 

1943 

150 

1944 

57 

1945 

53 

1943 

241 

1944 

33 

1945 

57 

1943 

32 

1944 

12 

>1945 

9 

$8,900 

35,050 

227,160 

4,300 

17,800 

180,450 

0 

30,903 

2,000 


7 

4 

72 

4 

14 

38 

0 

0 

2 


$5,300 

6,500 

117,050 

150 

6,650 

66,300 

0 

0 

2,000 


6 

5 
22 

2 

6 

25 

0 

1 

0 


$2,100 

8,450 

67,760 

150 

8,050 

79,750 

0 

30,903 

0 


2 

16 

18 

2 

9 

24 

0 

0 

0 


382,063 

48,736 

197,118 

548,665 

7,455 

177,500 

129,700 

7,150 

5,650 


119 

4 

17 

224 

6 

41 

28 

9 

6 


361,728 

11,878 

49,725 

519,334 

1,100 

71,500 

128,100 

2,050 

4,000 


6 

4,600 

8 

19,158 

12 

126,868 

11 

16,334 

4 

2,350 

11 

92,100 

0 

0 

3 

5,100 

3 

1,650 

25 

45 

24 

6 

23 

5 

4 

0 

0 


SI, 500 

7 

20,100 

1 

42,350 

48 

4,000 

4 

3,100 

14 

34,400 

36 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

15,735 

208 

17,700 

4 

20,525 

24 

12.997 

224 

4,005 

6 

13,900 

43 

1,600 

36 

0 

9 

0 

6 

2  10  months  only. 


!  11  months  only, 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 


MOUNTAIN  STATES— Continued 


All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 

State  and  city 

Year 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Arizona — Continued 

Glendale.— . 

1943 

33 

S10.555 

17 

$7,725 

0 

0 

16 

$2,830 

17 

1944 

73 

59,681 

52 

45,150 

4 

$10,606 

17 

3,925 

52 

1945 

62 

100,331 

44 

73,756 

5 

23,050 

13 

3,525 

44 

Globe . - . 

1943 

140 

27,074 

0 

0 

0 

0 

140 

27,074 

0 

1944 

90 

14,597 

0 

0 

0 

0 

90 

14,597 

0 

1945 

75 

38,676 

3 

6,000 

0 

0 

72 

32,676 

3 

Mesa. . . - . 

1943 

96 

229,272 

15 

32,774 

15 

171,467 

66 

25,031 

29 

1944 

179 

190,485 

48 

95,648 

14 

61,052 

117 

33,785 

48 

Miami 

1943 

1 

500 

1 

500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

1 

500 

0 

0 

1 

500 

0 

0 

0 

Nogales . — . . 

1943 

27 

37,208 

0 

0 

1 

10,000 

26 

27,208 

0 

1944 

60 

114,874 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

114,874 

0 

1945 

54 

86,925 

0 

0 

8 

19,100 

46 

67,825 

0 

•Phoenix . 

1943 

786 

1,917,890 

186 

848,349 

73 

562,470 

527 

507,071 

384 

1944 

1,140 

2,471,484 

294 

1,118,385 

180 

730,629 

666 

622,470 

310 

1945 

1,869 

6,922,842 

771 

4,002,555 

334 

1,986,599 

764 

933,688 

867 

Prescott . . — . 

1943 

87 

23,723 

1 

199 

3 

8,192 

83 

15,332 

1 

1944 

93 

58,208 

5 

9,000 

6 

11,465 

82 

37,743 

5 

1945 

158 

234,748 

22 

66,000 

17 

66,860 

119 

101,888 

22 

Safford . - . . . 

1943 

23 

6,000 

1 

200 

6 

755 

16 

5,045 

1 

1944 

30 

17,825 

I 

200 

9 

4,100 

20 

13,525 

1 

1945 

72 

247,785 

28 

112,850 

29 

126,100 

15 

8,835 

26 

Tucson . 

1943 

737 

962,724 

137 

450,400 

52 

78,471 

548 

433,853 

187 

1944 

931 

856,133 

38 

136,933 

66 

313,829 

827 

405,371 

48 

1945 

1,208 

2,927,526 

233 

1,148,431 

128 

1,110,138 

847 

668,957 

240 

Wickenburg. . . 

1943 

48 

21,381 

4 

11,650 

4 

575 

40 

9,156 

5 

1944 

19 

17,580 

3 

400 

6 

13,900 

10 

3,280 

3 

Williams.  . . 

1943 

14 

1,350 

0 

0 

10 

850 

4 

500 

0 

1944 

7 

5,055 

0 

0 

4 

4,800 

3 

255 

0 

1945 

42 

48,190 

2 

6,000 

19 

36,130 

21 

6,060 

2 

Winslow . 

1943 

205 

373,477 

186 

369,324 

2 

350 

17 

3,803 

153 

1944 

121 

282,294 

103 

244,180 

6 

26,375 

12 

11,739 

103 

1945 

60 

161,075 

24 

50,700 

14 

51,725 

22 

58,650 

24 

Yuma . 

1943 

143 

166,273 

41 

125,060 

8 

3,270 

94 

37,943 

40 

1944 

200 

493,628 

77 

161,951 

12 

256,374 

111 

75,303 

67 

1945 

261 

626,960 

75 

320,050 

20 

198,937 

166 

107,973 

73 

Colorado: 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alamosa . . 

1943 

16 

4,700 

0 

0 

5 

1,300 

11 

3,400 

0 

1944 

11 

5,500 

0 

0 

1 

2,250 

10 

3,250 

0 

1945 

17 

17,600 

0 

0 

3 

1,300 

14 

16,300 

0 

Animas  City . 

1943 

12 

2,745 

2 

800 

5 

920 

5 

1,025 

2 

1944 

8 

3,000 

1 

1,100 

3 

800 

4 

1,100 

1 

>1945 

32 

32,550 

19 

28,700 

10 

1,450 

3 

2,400 

19 

Arvada . 

1943 

16 

6,775 

0 

0 

2 

260 

14 

6,515 

0 

1944 

5 

1,425 

0 

0 

2 

400 

3 

1,025 

0 

1945 

33 

85,980 

15 

64,200 

7 

3,680 

11 

18,100 

15 

Boulder . 

1943 

145 

38,542 

0 

0 

15 

2,820 

130 

35,722 

0 

1944 

117 

41,881 

1 

1,500 

19 

3,155 

97 

37,226 

1 

1945 

217 

276,031 

30 

147,250 

29 

13,155 

158 

115,626 

30 

Brighton..  . 

1943 

8 

4,300 

4 

150 

2 

150 

2 

4,000 

4 

‘1945 

69 

64,921 

12 

35,800 

12 

18,550 

45 

10,571 

15 

Canon  City . 

1944 

29 

10,595 

2 

4,000 

2 

350 

25 

6,245 

2 

1945 

155 

126,862 

26 

50,850 

8 

21,400 

121 

54,612 

25 

Center .  . . 

1944 

1 

1,000 

0 

0 

1 

l.ooo 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

10 

40,200 

3 

3,000 

7 

37,200 

0 

0 

3 

•Colorado  Springs . 

1943 

798 

686,719 

30 

112,310 

127 

17,607 

641 

556,802 

30 

1944 

639 

343,634 

16 

45,646 

95 

43,676 

528 

256,312 

16 

1945 

960 

1,303,413 

163 

747,890 

149 

162,655 

648 

392,868 

163 

Craig . 

1943 

35 

17,552 

4 

5,000 

1 

1,500 

30 

11,052 

4 

1944 

48 

56,800 

22 

36,790 

11 

8,430 

15 

11,580 

22 

1945 

63 

172,355 

19 

72,650 

19 

68,160 

25 

31,545 

20 

Crested  Butte . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Delta 

1943 

4 

4,237 

1 

200 

1 

1,800 

2 

2,237 

i 

1944 

39 

45,775 

15 

13,400 

20 

30,950 

4 

1,425 

16 

1945 

92 

157,500 

61 

89,150 

27 

65,500 

4 

2,850 

55 

•Denver . 

1943 

4,097 

2,688,212 

181 

805,400 

426 

668,693 

3,490 

1,214,119 

288 

1944 

5,292 

4,716,144 

375 

1,626,400 

370 

1,131,459 

4,547 

1,958,285 

556 

1945 

7,639 

16,304,904 

1,770 

9,236,450 

1,068 

3,468,786 

4,801 

3,599,668 

2,403 

Dolores. . . 

1943 

19 

4,174 

0 

0 

7 

880 

12 

3,294 

0 

1944 

14 

8,465 

0 

0 

3 

4,830 

11 

3,635 

0 

1945 

12 

21,846 

0 

0 

3 

13,000 

9 

8,846 

0 

*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 


1  11  months  only. 


2Q2  CONSTRUCTION  IN  WAR  YEARS  1942-45 

APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis  tics ,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction ,  1943,  1944,  and  1945  Continued. 

MOUNTAIN  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


Colorado— Continued 
Durango.... . 


Eaton . 

Edgewater . 

Fort  Collins. 


Fort  Morgan.. 


Glenwood  Springs.. 


Year 


Golden.. 


Grand  Junction . 

Greeley..— . 

Gunnison . 


Haxtun... 


Julesburg 


Lafayette.. 


La  Junta... 
Lamar _ 

Littleton— 


Longmont . 

Milliken . 

Monte  Vista.. 


Montrose . 

•Pueblo . 

Rocky  Ford.. 


Salida . 

Sanford _ 

Sterling _ 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


All  building 
construction 


Number 
of 

buildings 


Valuation 


building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


16 

45 

63 

O' 

3 

12 

13 
10 
86 

409 

503 

582 

52 

41 

101 

3 

4 
12 
39 

3 

5 

250 

269 

442 

107 

130 

232 

14 
23 
55 

6 

4 
18 
18 
29 
28 
11 
14 
23 

57 

20 

8 

7 

5 

26 

28 

45 

73 

61 

108 

1 

0 

0 

98 

112 

77 

4 

31 

55 

480 

671 

835 

0 

0 

0 

0 

64 

25 

2 

3 

6 
30 
34 
80 


$6,875 

15,560 

78,620 

0 

1,150 

7,950 

3,243 

3,600 

335,752 

60,890 

107,694 

349,838 

10,321 

31,652 

71,082 

475 

2.700 
16,740 

7,340 

750 

22,050 

64,662 

188,431 

416,159 

63,350 

52,013 

452,737 

2,065 

5,158 

38,896 

1,850 

1,400 

22,265 

4,800 

6,350 

14,000 

5.700 
2,250 

15,625 

190,125 

61,280 

5,225 

5,650 

2,991 

44,387 

66,865 

123,956 

17,457 

13,617 

210,552 

500 

0 

0 

14,687 

31,281 

90,540 

602 

15,181 

59,075 

536,275 

736.866 

884,650 

0 

0 

0 

0 

69,125 

21,165 

1,000 

4,800 

12,000 

4,909 

27,665 

176,267 


0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

63 

0 

0 

31 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

5 

0 

27 

29 

1 

11 

59 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

3 

29 

4 
2 
0 
0 

3 

4 
17 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

0 

4 

5 

16 

0 

1 

24 

53 

52 

150 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

6 
1 
1 
9 


tial 

New  nonresident ial 

building 

Additions, 

and  re 

Number 

Number 

uation 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

of 

buildings 

0 

2 

$3,150 

14 

$1,500 

9 

2,180 

35 

17,600 

10 

31,950 

43 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

2,500 

9 

0 

5 

930 

8 

2,750 

1 

200 

7 

316,000 

6 

16,100 

17 

0 

0 

0 

409 

0 

15 

8,384 

488 

131,850 

30 

33,365 

521 

0 

14 

5,211 

38 

0 

6 

23,150 

35 

19,700 

14 

27,420 

82 

0 

2 

400 

1 

2,000 

1 

200 

2 

8,500 

6 

5,040 

3 

2,000 

33 

2,060 

5 

0 

3 

750 

0 

22,050 

0 

0 

0 

0 

52 

5,601 

198 

119,950 

36 

12,070 

206 

130,450 

54 

115,315 

359 

380 

56 

39,800 

50 

5,930 

44 

8,940 

75 

203,371 

62 

157,855 

111 

0 

6 

470 

8 

0 

5 

758 

18 

0 

10 

20,461 

45 

0 

4 

1,200 

2 

0 

3 

400 

1 

4,500 

14 

16,265 

2 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

29 

1,500 

0 

0 

26 

1.600 

5 

2,050 

4 

0 

6 

950 

8 

9,500 

5 

2,375 

15 

78,200 

3 

30,000 

25 

6,850 

5 

17,950 

11 

1,200 

1 

2,000 

5 

0 

3 

4,000 

4 

0 

3 

450 

2 

8,500 

11 

29,950 

12 

3,650 

8 

57,500 

16 

43,656 

14 

72,400 

14 

0 

25 

3,700 

48 

0 

23 

6,755 

38 

91,350 

27 

75,810 

57 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,110 

22 

1,902 

72 

1,325 

17 

15,127 

90 

17,865 

30 

63,995 

31 

0 

0 

0 

4 

800 

7 

1,100 

23 

34,250 

8 

11,775 

23 

213,936 

60 

11,969 

367 

67,806 

68 

356,971 

551 

430,535 

101 

180,875 

584 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

64 

5,500 

2 

2,500 

21 

0 

2 

1,000 

0 

3,800 

0 

0 

1 

12,000 

0 

0 

0 

250 

15 

2,525 

14 

1,000 

8 

13,225 

25 

43,500 

25 

98,785 

46 

Valuation 


Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


$3,725 

11,880 

29,070 

0 

1,150 

5,450 

2,313 

650 

3,652 

60,890 

99,310 

184,623 

5,110 

8,502 

23,962 

75 

500 

3,200 

3,280 

0 

0 

59,061 

56,411 

170,394 

23,170 

37,143 

91,511 

1,595 

4,400 

18,435 

650 

1,000 

1,500 

4,800 

6,350 

12,500 

2.050 

1,300 

3,750 

81,925 

36,480 

2,025 

1.650 

2,541 

5,937 

5,715 

7,900 

13,757 

6,862 

43,392 

500 


11,675 

14,829 

8,680 

602 

13,281 

13,050 

310,370 

312,089 

273,240 

0 


69,125 

13,165 

0 

1,000 

0 

2,134 

13,440 

33,982 


0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

62 

0 

0 

31 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

5 

0 

35 

29 

1 

11 

59 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

3 

29 

4 
2 
0 
0 

3 
7 

20 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

0 

4 

5 
17 

0 

1 

13 

103 

52 

152 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

6 
1 
1 
9 


In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 
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\PPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 

MOUNTAIN  STATES-Continued 


State  and  city 

Year 

All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

dorado — C  ontinued 

Trinidad . 

1943 

s 

81,800 

0 

0 

4 

$1,200 

4 

S600 

0 

1944 

10 

77,410 

0 

0 

5 

7,200 

5 

70,210 

0 

1945 

19 

42,900 

2 

88,500 

2 

18,000 

15 

16,400 

2 

Windsor . 

1943 

23 

2,275 

0 

0 

14 

1,610 

9 

665 

0 

1944 

8 

1,425 

0 

0 

2 

600 

6 

825 

0 

1945 

11 

3,660 

0 

0 

5 

1,685 

6 

1,975 

0 

iaho: 

Blackfoot . 

1943 

24 

5,745 

1 

2,000 

21 

3,345 

2 

400 

1 

1944 

31 

30,520 

6 

6,900 

16 

19,920 

9 

3,700 

6 

1945 

41 

126,015 

15 

45,150 

18 

60,915 

8 

19,950 

15 

Boise  City . 

1943 

513 

221,895 

8 

49,500 

26 

21,575 

479 

150,820 

12 

1944 

683 

530,084 

16 

63,505 

35 

237,602 

632 

228,977 

16 

1945 

858 

1,399,986 

66 

280,167 

87 

636,519 

705 

483,300 

70 

Buhl . 

1943 

23 

7,735 

0 

0 

12 

4,030 

11 

3,705 

0 

1944 

37 

10,652 

17 

4,642 

13 

4,410 

7 

1,600 

17 

1945 

54 

84,095 

25 

33,395 

20 

39,300 

9 

11,400 

24 

Caldwell . 

1943 

57 

43,495 

3 

1,450 

18 

24,900 

36 

17,145 

3 

1944 

166 

307,824 

86 

191,557 

32 

70,517 

48 

45,750 

86 

- 1945 

171 

361,630 

93 

269,125 

45 

70,600 

33 

21,905 

94 

Coeur  d  Alene . 

1943 

235 

349,813 

83 

189,419 

30 

6,805 

122 

153,589 

95 

1944 

205 

171,218 

39 

33,300 

38 

78,550 

128 

59,368 

39 

1945 

234 

420,272 

36 

167,300 

70 

189,353 

128 

63,619 

36 

Filer . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Glenns  Ferry._ . _ . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

2 

3,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3,500 

0 

Orangeville . . 

1943 

23 

5,270 

0 

0 

15 

3,730 

8 

1,540 

0 

1944 

25 

7,825 

2 

1,500 

16 

4,025 

7 

2,300 

1 

1945 

79 

82,530 

11 

33,100 

18 

25,965 

50 

23,465 

9 

Idaho  Falls . . . 

1943 

114 

65,165 

0 

0 

43 

49,283 

71 

•15,882 

0 

1944 

176 

160,475 

5 

7,600 

46 

80,190 

125 

72,685 

7 

1945 

271 

796,833 

82 

454,420 

47 

147,575 

142 

194,838 

85 

Lewiston . 

1943 

338 

63,090 

0 

0 

56 

6,370 

282 

56,720 

0 

1944 

336 

133,140 

5 

2,800 

37 

61,879 

294 

68,461 

5 

1945 

401 

356,954 

42 

151,700 

46 

58,940 

313 

146,314 

42 

McCall . 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

Mullan . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nampa . 

1943 

167 

24,528 

0 

0 

35 

5,870 

132 

18,658 

0 

1944 

255 

131,318 

12 

11,700 

49 

71,995 

194 

47,623 

12 

New  Plymouth . 

1943 

6 

2,210 

2 

1,050 

1 

450 

3 

710 

1 

1944 

10 

9,350 

1 

1,500 

1 

2,500 

8 

5,350 

1 

Payette . . . . 

1943 

68 

15,014 

0 

0 

5 

8,410 

63 

6,604 

0 

1944 

97 

46,856 

1 

200 

12 

25,725 

84 

20,931 

i 

1945 

162 

191,645 

33 

80,014 

25 

74,677 

104 

36,954 

33 

Pocatello . 

1943 

225 

428,659 

96 

372,700 

16 

4,016 

113 

51,943 

96 

1944 

248 

638,483 

100 

394,500 

26 

139,638 

122 

104,345 

103 

1945 

263 

1,079,368 

76 

405,500 

43 

446,691 

144 

227,177 

76 

Preston . 

1943 

2 

20,900 

0 

0 

2 

20,900 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

1 

22,300 

0 

0 

1 

22,300 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

8 

31,250 

4 

11,000 

4 

20,250 

0 

0 

4 

Priest  River.. . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

1 

250 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

250 

0 

St.  Anthony.  __ . 

1943 

5 

1,840 

0 

0 

5 

1,840 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

18 

11,610 

10 

6,610 

7 

4,500 

1 

500 

10 

St.  Maries . . . . . 

1943 

12 

11,440 

0 

0 

10 

7,940 

2 

3,500 

0 

1944 

14 

23,000 

2 

9,500 

9 

8,700 

3 

4,800 

2 

Shelley . 

1943 

9 

4,300 

0 

0 

9 

4,300 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

1 

4,000 

0 

0 

1 

4,000 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

11 

27,965 

6 

21,500 

4 

6,315 

1 

150 

8 

Shoshone . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

2 

13,000 

0 

0 

2 

13,000 

0 

0 

0 

Spirit  Lake . 

1943 

2 

255 

0 

0 

1 

55 

1 

200 

0 

1944 

3 

80,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

80,000 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Troy . 

1943 

1 

800 

1 

800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1944 

1 

700 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

700 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  1 

0 

0 

’  10  months  only. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 

MOUNTAIN  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


Year 


Idaho — Coritnued 
Twin  Falls.. 


Wallace.. 

Weiser... 

Wilder... 


Montana: 

Anaconda - 


Billings . 

Bozeman..  . 


•Butte . — 

Chinook 

Cut  Bank . 

Fairview . 


Fort  Benton.. 
Glasgow . 


Glendive _ 

Great  Falls . 

Hardin . 

Harlowton . 

Havre . 

Helena _ 


Hot  Springs.. 


Kalispell - 

Laurel _ 


Lewistown... 
Libby _ 


Livingston.. 


Miles  City... 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 
1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

>1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


All  building 
construction 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Valuation 


118 

176 

373 

43 

53 

40 

12 

10 

31 

3 
9 

4 

5 
3 

1 

76 

123 

298 

38 

0 

1 

45 
51 

36 
12 
16 
23 
72 
68 

6 
5 
9 
0 
0 

13 

23 

32 
22 
40 

363 

506 

484 

0 

3 

5 
7 

16 

9 

37 
39 
62 

46 
105 

0 

13 

19 

36 

2 

28 

45 

16 

15 

42 

7 

3 

6 
17 
35 
22 

57 

50 

92 


New  residential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


$82,714 

189,530 

608,917 

12,351 

17,493 

57,045 

9.700 

7.380 
90,815 

260 

5.800 
1,460 

12,000 

11,000 

3,000 

22,863 

245,147 

1,061,056 

31,720 

0 

144,219 

9,230 

71,060 

95,063 

3.925 

8,240 

21,600 

12,395 

14,848 

2.275 
2,250 
7,750 

0 

0 

13.700 
31,000 

9,515 

69,175 

56.380 
783,468 

1,006,466 

978,027 

0 

17,000 

900 

8.900 
38,690 

1,780 

84,065 

48,385 

12,597 

22.275 
709,033 

0 

10.800 
30,335 
27,775 

2,500 

106,768 

69,287 

18,060 

21,150 

107,850 

750 

400 

6,100 

2,350 

1,257,646 

21,845 

19.900 
21,860 

263,583 


Valuation 


0 

4 

53 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

18 

92 

14 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

1 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 
157 
220 
115 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

24 

15 

0 

0 

14 

0 

10 

9 

36 

1 

17 

4 

1 

3 

15 
0 
0 

5 
0 

14 

13 

1 

0 

13 


0 

S16.000 

183,075 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

44,500 

0 

0 

0 

3.500 
0 
0 
0 

42,700 

416,370 

11,515 

0 

0 

400 

150 

0 

0 

4,000 

0 

0 

700 

400 

600 

6,550 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

200 

8.500 
457,900 
741,460 
392,000 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

15.400 
0 

80,050 

39.400 
0 
0 

27.500 
0 

8,700 

20,200 

27,775 

1,000 

91,700 

30.500 

350 

2,900 

18,800 

0 

0 

6,000 

0 

54,750 

15,950 

800 

0 

42,350 


New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 

Number 

Number 

dwelling 

umt 

of 

Valuation 

of 

Valuation 

buildings 

buildings 

27 

S43.346 

91 

$39,368 

1 

0 

35 

119,460 

137 

54,070 

7 

64 

258,555 

256 

167,287 

64 

4 

180 

39 

12,171 

0 

2 

100 

51 

17,393 

0 

4 

29,400 

36 

27,645 

0 

4 

5,350 

8 

4,350 

0 

5 

1,205 

5 

6,175 

0 

8 

25,000 

13 

21,315 

10 

1 

50 

2 

210 

0 

6 

2,800 

3 

3.000 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1.460 

0 

2 

3 

1 

40 

27 

82 

16 

0 

1 

6 

7 
6 

10 

2 

10 

46 

19 

2 

1 

4 
0 
0 
1 

8 

17 
8 

10 

97 

152 

155 

0 

2 

5 

6 

3 

4 
3 
7 

26 

18 
32 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

3 
12 

4 
2 

4 
2 
0 
0 

10 

13 

5 

18 

13 

27 


6,000 

11,000 

3,000 

12,928 

121,280 

520,568 

16,648 

0 

144,219 

3,395 

15.270 

39.150 

3,590 

490 

7,575 

7,855 

5,755 

600 

600 

1,200 

0 

0 

3.500 
10,950 

6,450 

63.850 

19,930 

96.428 

138,028 

430,054 

0 

15,000 

900 

5.900 
18,190 

640 

690 

2.0S0 

5,305 

6,840 

208,277 

0 

500 

8,685 

0 

1.500 
10,175 
11,522 

760 

4,000 

55.900 
150 

0 

0 

1,400 

1,201,321 

1,150 

8,565 

7,025 

104,390 


1 

0 

0 

36 
78 

124 

8 

0 

0 

37 

43 
30 

2 

13 

13 

26 

44 

3 

3 
0 
0 
0 

12 

15 

15 

13 

27 
109 
134 
214 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

5 

10 

17 

36 

28 
59 

0 

2 

4 
0 
0 
8 

29 

11 

10 

23 

5 

3 
1 

7 

8 

4 

38 

37 
52 


2,500 

0 

0 

9,935 

81.167 

124.118 

3,557 

0 

0 

5.435 
55,640 
55,913 

335 

3,750 

14,025 

4,540 

8,393 

1,275 

1,050 

0 

0 

0 

10,200 

20,050 

3.065 

5,125 

27.950 
229,140 
126,978 
155,973 

0 

0 

0 

3,000 

5,100 

1,140 

3,325 

6,905 

7,292 

15.435 
473,256 

0 

1,600 

1,450 

0 

0 

4,893 

27,265 

16.950 
14,250 
33,150 

600 

400 

100 

950 

1,575 

4,745 

10,535 

14.835 

116,843 


2 

0 

0 

0 

20 

93 

14 
0 
0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

5 

1 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

199 

220 

125 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

26 

15 
0 
0 
8 

0 

16 
18 
36 

1 

18 

12 


4 

0 

0 

5 
0 

14 

13 

1 

0 

13 


*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 
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BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  BY  REPORTING  CITY 


APPENDIX.  Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945— Continued. 


by 


MOUNTAIN  STATES-Continued 


State  and  city 


lontana — Continued 

Missoula . . 

Philipsburg . . 

Plains . J . 

Plenty  wood . . 

Poison _ 

Roundup _ 

St.  Ignatius_ . . . 

Scobey _ 

Sidney _ _ 

White  fish _ _ 

Wolf  Point . . . 

:w  Mexico: 

Artesia _ _ _ 

Bayard. _ _ 

Carlsbad, . . 

Clovis . . 

Deming . 

Gallup . . . 

Las  Cruces..._ . . 

Las  Vegas  City . . 

Magdalena _ _ 

Mountainair _ 

Portales _ _ 

Raton.._ _ _ 

Roewell _ 

rada: 

Elko...., _ _ 


Year 


All  building 
construction 


Number 

of 

buildings 


1943 

1944 

1945 
'1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 
1944 

1943 

1944 
2 1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
1 1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


109 

141 

163 


Valuation 


New  residential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


52 


41 


$38,190 

98,190 

520,391 

3.400 
6,950 
2,600 

500 

0 

5,500 

17,500 

100 

13,000 

16,000 

7,060 

77,046 

150 

650 

7.400 
20,550 

0 

0 


14,600 

47,850 

141,220 

3,550 

5,798 

15,725 

0 

440 

0 


0 

1 

18 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

5 
1 
2 
3 
0 
0 
0 


Valuation 


New  nonresidential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


0 

$3,500 

46,900 

3,000 

2,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8,000 

1,400 

69,496 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10,750 

93,000 

1,000 

2,700 

5,200 

0 

0 


6 

15 

29 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

2 

7 
10 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

8 
12 

8 

8 

9 

3 

0 

2 

0 


Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 


Valuation 


$960 

16,575 

356,072 

200 

0 

0 

500 

0 

5,500 

0 

100 

10,000 

2,000 

5,560 

3,525 

150 

250 

0 

15,350 


11,000 

23,250 

24,400 

1,250 

1,205 

3,900 

0 

200 

0 


Number 

of 

buildings 


103 

125 

116 

1 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

52 

0 

1 

5 

1 

6 
0 
1 

5 

6 
0 
0 
0 

10 

37 

17 

7 

10 

9 

0 

2 

0 


Valuation 


$37,230 

78,115 

117,419 

200 

4,950 

2,600 

0 

0 

0 

17,500 

0 

3,000 

6,000 

100 

4,025 

0 

400 

7,400 

5,200 


3,600 

13,850 

23,820 

1,300 

1,893 

6,625 

0 

240 

0 


Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


0 

1 

18 

3 
1 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 
7 
1 
2 
3 
0 
0 
0 


1943 

78 

16,570 

IS 

2,361 

1944 

130 

235,846 

46 

127,740 

1945 

179 

250,777 

76 

115,074 

1943 

2 

650 

2 

650 

1944 

7 

1,050 

5 

850 

1945 

9 

7,280 

2 

2,600 

1943 

130 

340,976 

80 

312,500 

1944 

146 

385,567 

94 

349,500 

1945 

159 

297,612 

24 

57,950 

1943 

183 

127,194 

58 

62,670 

1944 

179 

270,533 

93 

215,498 

1945 

1943 

442 

37 

864,243 

15,040 

255 

9 

524,043 

1,815 

1944 

34 

25,254 

12 

4,635 

1945 

67 

100,818 

16 

9,425 

1943 

51 

22,985 

6 

6,400 

1944 

143 

177,420 

77 

134,185 

1945 

93 

551,583 

8 

9,685 

1943 

29 

13,000 

10 

2,500 

1944 

55 

29,880 

14 

5,750 

1945 

124 

173,982 

52 

55,180 

1943 

25 

25,925 

4 

3,850 

1944 

17 

14,600 

5 

10,600 

1945 

1943 

32 

0 

80,969 

0 

11 

0 

15,200 

o 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

o 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

o 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

o 

1945 

13 

23,095 

8 

5,605 

1943 

30 

25,575 

15 

6,020 

1944 

60 

67,030 

35 

34,255 

1943 

10 

12,590 

0 

0 

1944 

9 

7,700 

0 

0 

1945 

19 

21,150 

3 

10,000 

1943 

285 

248,220 

125 

162,740 

1944 

329 

324,054 

113 

199,598 

1945 

538 

1,555,424 

330 

695,945 

1943 

6 

4,950 

1 

4,000 

1944 

18 

9,545 

0 

0 

1945 

116 

304,830 

48 

176.200 

16 

14 

37 

0 

2 

2 

9 

5 

28 


2,943 

86,800 

78,075 

0 

200 

4,000 

4,045 

13,021 

140,745 


47 

70 

66 

0 

0 

5 

41 

47 

107 


11,266 

21,306 

57,628 

0 

0 

680 

24,431 

23,046 

98,917 


15 

46 

86 

2 

5 

2 

89 

94 

24 


24 

23 

78 

0 

5 

10 

0 

4 

8 


16,553 

19,245 

271,665 

0 

2,295 

65,650 

0 

11,450 

336,559 


101 

63 

109 

28 

17 

41 

45 

62 

77 


47,971 

35,790 

68,535 

13,225 

18,324 

25,743 

16,585 

31,785 

205,339 


67 

102 

260 

9 

7 

10 

5 

77 

8 


5 

6 
13 
6 
5 

12 

0 

0 

0 


6,000 

2,980 

60,300 

1,125 

2,600 

47,750 

0 

0 

0 


14 

35 

59 

15 
7 
9 
0 
0 
0 


4,500 

21,150 

58,502 

20,950 

1,400 

18,019 

0 

0 

0 


10 

14 

51 

5 

5 

11 

0 

O 

0 


0 

0 

5 

15 

J< 

4 

1 

2 

4 

31 

73 


0 

0 

17,490 

19,555 

31,675 

11,250 

6,000 

7,500 

675 

45,900 

775,963 


0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

8 

14 

156 

185 

135 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1,100 

1,340 

1,700 

3,650 

84,805 

78,556 

83,516 


0 

0 

8 

15 

35 

0 

0 

3 

126 

113 

331 


1 

3 

20 


500 

650 

51,810 


4 

15 

48 


450 

8,895 

76,820 


1 

0 

36 


11  months  only. 


2  10  months  only. 


746862° — 48 - 12 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 

MOUNTAIN  STATES— Continued 


All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 

State  and  city 

Year 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Wyoming — Continued 

Casper _ 

1943 

196 

$95,558 

8 

$40,000 

43 

$19,930 

145 

$35,628 

8 

1944 

248 

342,193 

27 

136,400 

12 

84,657 

209 

121,136 

37 

1945 

269 

494,938 

54 

293,600 

33 

120,052 

182 

81,286 

53 

Cheyenne. 

1943 

1,066 

2,475,782 

624 

2,211,297 

214 

55,818 

228 

208,667 

911 

1944 

429 

446,554 

13 

172,623 

188 

172.744 

228 

101,187 

55 

1945 

528 

1,042,777 

99 

431,596 

234 

454,568 

195 

156,613 

98 

Cody .  . . . 

1943 

19 

3,685 

0 

0 

4 

1,800 

15 

1,885 

0 

1944 

13 

16,290 

2 

1,500 

5 

10,990 

6 

3,800 

2 

1945 

34 

108,100 

8 

21,000 

13 

63,800 

13 

23,300 

10 

Douglas...  . . 

1944 

25 

4,288 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

4,288 

0 

1945 

36 

18,787 

3 

9,500 

8 

800 

25 

8,487 

3 

Gillette  . 

1943 

6 

1,150 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1,150 

0 

1944 

4 

1,200 

0 

0 

3 

700 

1 

500 

0 

'1945 

9 

6,350 

5 

2,650 

1 

200 

3 

3,500 

3 

Guernsey . 

1943 

5 

2,825 

1 

2,000 

4 

825 

0 

0 

1 

1944 

4 

7,950 

0 

0 

2 

7,150 

2 

800 

0 

1945 

1 

600 

1 

600 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Jackson . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kemmerer . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Laramie . 

1943 

300 

49,861 

1 

3,000 

63 

7,074 

236 

39,787 

1 

1944 

280 

66,927 

2 

1,875 

36 

13,143 

242 

51,909 

2 

1945 

335 

353,559 

32 

214,700 

45 

20,572 

258 

118,287 

72 

Lovell . 

1943 

12 

13,597 

3 

11,000 

2 

700 

7 

1,897 

7 

1944 

32 

126,300 

23 

113,000 

2 

4,200 

7 

9,100 

23 

1945 

41 

147,250 

31 

132,000 

4 

10,250 

6 

5,000 

30 

Lusk . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Newcastle . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Riverton.  . . 

1943 

14 

10,497 

1 

200 

6 

8,740 

7 

1,557 

1 

1944 

64 

195,985 

38 

181,250 

12 

9,725 

14 

5,010 

38 

1945 

67 

126,725 

16 

38,600 

33 

77,575 

18 

10,550 

17 

Sheridan.  ._ . . . 

1943 

22 

5,615 

2 

200 

19 

5,315 

1 

100 

2 

1944 

62 

14,575 

7 

2,025 

27 

7,050 

28 

5,500 

7 

1945 

68 

117,585 

33 

54,535 

15 

51,200 

20 

11,850 

33 

Wheatland.. . . . 

1943 

8 

1,585 

0 

0 

4 

535 

4 

1,050 

0 

1944 

14 

6,705 

1 

600 

4 

3,055 

9 

3,050 

1 

1945 

34 

75,645 

6 

23,100 

ii 

44,895 

17 

7,650 

7 

PACIFIC  STATES 


alifornia: 

•Alameda . 

1943 

2,669 

$8,445,938 

2,148 

$4,795,077 

48 

$3,145,787 

473 

$505,074 

2,762 

1944 

1,047 

18,119,667 

343 

792,500 

69 

16,564,607 

635 

762,560 

350 

1945 

872 

6,095,761 

61 

266,777 

103 

4,643,395 

708 

1,185,589 

76 

Albany . 

1943 

176 

296,977 

55 

267,100 

3 

1,275 

118 

28,602 

96 

1944 

290 

409,232 

122 

339,124 

22 

16,949 

146 

53,159 

24 

1945 

393 

720,444 

163 

498,328 

57 

129,277 

173 

92,839 

177 

Alhambra . . 

1943 

897 

465,256 

3 

5,600 

77 

201,405 

817 

258,251 

3 

1944 

1,103 

511,774 

48 

155,590 

115 

95,806 

940 

260,378 

61 

1945 

1,075 

2,265,021 

140 

796,300 

169 

1,025,713 

766 

443,008 

171 

Anaheim . 

1943 

234 

119,249 

0 

0 

5 

26,900 

229 

92,349 

0 

1944 

288 

264,960 

23 

73,700 

4 

86,800 

261 

104,460 

23 

1945 

259 

921,172 

59 

302,300 

16 

446,132 

184 

172,740 

59 

Antioch . 

1945 

114 

209,430 

35 

112,300 

14 

53,400 

65 

43,730 

35 

Arcadia . 

1943 

195 

49,290 

12 

6,250 

69 

18,500 

114 

24,540 

12 

1944 

457 

300,905 

91 

170,950 

148 

57,885 

218 

72,070 

92 

1945 

894 

2,900,360 

391 

2,311,250 

239 

358,880 

264 

230,230 

391 

Areata . 

1943 

17 

57,575 

0 

0 

4 

52,225 

13 

5,350 

0 

1944 

27 

56,575 

11 

41,200 

0 

0 

16 

15,375 

11 

1945 

25 

131,750 

11 

79,000 

9 

51,100 

5 

1,650 

11 

Atherton . 

1943 

88 

29,835 

1 

6,000 

52 

8,520 

35 

15,315 

1 

1944 

67 

21,400 

0 

0 

34 

6,065 

33 

15,335 

0 

1945 

137 

716,369 

45 

626.150 

38 

24,634 

54 

65,585 

45 

Auburn._  . . 

1943 

70 

1,605,974 

5 

4,400 

17 

1,580,051 

48 

21,523 

S 

1944 

88 

134,117 

24 

72,800 

25 

44,064 

39 

17,253 

24 

1945 

135 

701,935 

20 

55,400 

24 

446,601 

91 

199,934 

24 

Avalon . 

1943 

5 

1,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1,000 

0 

1944 

20 

5,020 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

5,020 

0 

*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 


11  months  only. 
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PACIFIC  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


California — Continued 
Azusa . 


Bakersfield.. 


Banning . . 

Beaumont - - 

Bell _ _ - 


Belmont... 

•Berkeley.. 


Beverly  Hills... . 

Brawley - 

Brea - - - 


All  building 
construction 


Burbank. . . — . — 


Burlingame.. 


Calexico . 

Calistoga - 


Chico _ _ 


Chino . . . 

Chowchilla . . 


Chula  Vista.. 

Claremont. _ 

Clovis. _ 


t 


Coalinga . . 

Colton . . 

Colusa - 

Compton - 

Concord . 

Corcoran.. 


New  residential 
building 


New  nonresidential 
building 


Year 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

1943 

55 

$193,100 

0 

0 

ii 

1944 

89 

251,152 

11 

$20,050 

16 

1945 

141 

1,427,815 

48 

189,300 

37 

1943 

253 

181,156 

21 

7,430 

24 

1944 

512 

1,001,605 

145 

577,100 

36 

1945 

782 

2,534,957 

244 

870,445 

218 

1943 

130 

37,976 

10 

2,590 

33 

1944 

130 

62,565 

8 

7,300 

34 

1945 

391 

643,935 

153 

388,077 

95 

1943 

63 

18,795 

5 

990 

31 

1944 

102 

32,787 

7 

2,635 

38 

1945 

167 

198,363 

58 

108,179 

71 

1943 

160 

111,801 

12 

81,000 

54 

1944 

235 

234,070 

32 

137,360 

60 

*1945 

249 

435,520 

75 

321,850 

61 

1943 

14 

14,770 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

38 

31,261 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

106 

566,300 

58 

409,650 

14 

1943 

3,343 

6,290,026 

2,166 

4,566,339 

146 

1944 

1,631 

2,855,521 

401 

1,484,904 

136 

1945 

1,764 

4,331,141 

318 

1,748,941 

217 

1943 

244 

88,746 

0 

0 

6 

1944 

468 

271,926 

1 

8,000 

10 

1943 

60 

15,925 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

99 

99,272 

0 

0 

4 

1945 

148 

102,752 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

44 

10,330 

0 

0 

30 

1944 

42 

45,215 

2 

7,500 

13 

1945 

84 

220,600 

37 

179,600 

20 

1943 

1,504 

5,486,409 

584 

2,113,160 

203 

1944 

2,223 

8,811,231 

1,046 

5,291,079 

388 

1945 

2,156 

5,829,824 

423 

2,266,080 

889 

1943 

115 

256,077 

25 

175,000 

6 

1944 

135 

91,520 

1 

5,000 

14 

1945 

260 

1,305,905 

84 

859,800 

35 

1943 

16 

2,708 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

4 

1,500 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

3 

1,180 

1 

180 

0 

1944 

5 

1,700 

0 

0 

2 

1945 

21 

32,215 

7 

19,000 

5 

1943 

477 

89,198 

0 

0 

21 

1944 

518 

121,674 

2 

1,000 

24 

1945 

503 

271,229 

33 

71,540 

60 

1943 

41 

8,000 

1 

1,000 

0 

1944 

37 

11,765 

3 

6,000 

0 

1943 

37 

7,295 

8 

2,125 

13 

1944 

62 

53,475 

24 

20,475 

10 

1945 

96 

123,510 

63 

91,800 

14 

1943 

590 

1,924,300 

462 

867,380 

33 

1944 

221 

921,043 

32 

136,550 

75 

1945 

333 

775,889 

89 

302,100 

90 

1943 

33 

17,445 

1 

1,200 

1 

1944 

78 

56,395 

5 

20,700 

5 

>1945 

72 

127,575 

19 

95,360 

15 

1943 

1 

3,000 

0 

0 

1 

1944 

4 

4,200 

3 

4,000 

0 

1943 

41 

9,944 

0 

0 

5 

1944 

37 

11,242 

1 

200 

8 

1945 

46 

35,120 

2 

3,000 

16 

1943 

588 

828,711 

*272 

754,400 

48 

1944 

406 

126,918 

4 

8,350 

76 

1945 

524 

469,464 

83 

249,070 

98 

.  1943 

54 

8,750 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

65 

29,600 

0 

0 

3 

1945 

88 

30,850 

2 

5,000 

1 

1943 

349 

595,138 

151 

473,887 

49 

1944 

806 

2,184,760 

477 

1,920,700 

126 

1945 

947 

2,012,986 

218 

741,025 

412 

1943 

6 

9,225 

2 

7,500 

1944 

19 

44,250 

2 

13,800 

1945 

39 

132,725 

4 

25,100 

11 

1943 

49 

11,021 

0 

0 

1944 

39 

30,516 

1 

12,000 

Valuation 


$180,325 

165,910 

1,176,535 

72,025 

160,665 

1,239,086 

9,062 

11,805 

123,177 

12,313 

17,084 

75,687 

12,327 

21,730 

69,520 

0 

0 

118,000 

655,106 

228,321 

1,614,639 

20,100 

15,925 

0 

15,425 

0 

4,830 

22,850 

25,025 

2,751,509 

2,787,459 

2,683,272 


Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 


Number 

of 

buildings 


44 

62 

56 
208 
331 
320 

87 

88 
143 

27 

57 
38 

94 
143 
113 

14 

38 

34 

1,031 

1,094 

1,229 

238 

457 

60 

95 
148 

14 

27 

27 

717 

789 

844 


1,200 

84 

79,877 

8,122 

120 

78,398 

284,250 

141 

161,855 

0 

16 

2,708 

0 

4 

1,500 

0 

2 

1,000 

350 

3 

1,350 

1,015 

9 

12,200 

24,900 

456 

64,298 

39,085 

492 

81,589 

92,115 

410 

107,574 

0 

40 

7,000 

0 

34 

5,765 

3,335 

16 

1,835 

25,250 

28 

7,750 

20,400 

19 

11,310 

1,037,940 

95 

18,980 

727,906 

114 

56,587 

371,668 

154 

102,121 

1,270 

31 

14,975 

1,510 

68 

34,185 

3,060 

38 

29,155 

3,000 

0 

0 

0 

1 

200 

700 

36 

9,244 

3,230 

28 

7,812 

16,113 

28 

16,007 

14,044 

268 

60,267 

35,840 

326 

82,728 

103,745 

343 

116,649 

0 

54 

8,750 

7,150 

62 

22,450 

3,500 

85 

22,350 

70,194 

149 

51,057 

167,812 

203 

96,248 

958,136 

317 

313,825 

1,125 

2 

600 

18,400 

12 

12,050 

70,450 

24 

37,175 

1,980 

40 

9,041 

400 

1  35 

1  18,116 

Valuation 


$12,775 

65,192 

61.980 
101,701 
263,840 
425,426 

26,324 

43,460 

132,681 

5,492 

13,068 

14,497 

18,474 

74.980 
44,150 

14,770 

31,261 

38,650 

1,068,581 

1,142,296 

967,561 

68,646 

248,001 

15,925 

83,847 

102,752 

5,500 

14,865 

15,975 

621,740 

732,693 

880,472 


Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


0 

11 

48 

0 

148 

245 

10 

8 

162 

5 

7 

52 

27 

56 

89 

0 

0 

58 

2,571 

540 

383 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

33 

844 

1,557 

464 

50 

1 

116 

0 

0 

1 

0 

9 

0 

2 

33 

1 

3 

8 

24 

62 

464 

46 

83 

1 

5 
19 

0 

3 

0 

1 

6 
272 

4 
83 

0 

0 

2 

157 

591 

211 

2 

3 

4 
0 
0 


•  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 


1 11  months  only. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945— Continued. 

PACIFIC  STATES-Continued 


State  and  city 


California — Continued 

Corning . . — _ _ 

Corona _ _ _ 

Coronado... - - 

Corte  Madera . . 

Covina . __ . 

Culver  City - 

Daly  City - - 

Davis _ _ 

Delano . 

Dinuba . . 

Dunsmuir _ _ _ _ _ 

El  Cajon _ _ i 

El  Centro _ _ _ 

El  Cerrito . . . 

El  Monte . . . 

El  Segundo _ _ 

Elsinore . . . 

Emeryville.- _ _ 

Escondido . 

Eureka- . .. . . . . 

Exeter _ _ _ 

Fairfield . 

Fillmore . _ . 

Fowler...... _ 

Fresno . . 

Fullerton . . . . . 


Year 

All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

new  family 
dwelling 
units 

1943 

22 

$11,260 

1 

$150 

9 

$6,310 

12 

$4,800 

1 

1944 

29 

23,810 

3 

4,575 

9 

9,050 

17 

10,185 

3 

1945 

92 

154,535 

31 

53,350 

16 

42,940 

45 

58,245 

33 

1943 

249 

151,063 

28 

93,850 

35 

6,090 

186 

5l’l23 

28 

1944 

288 

123,738 

21 

19,350 

46 

38,435 

221 

65^953 

21 

1945 

409 

720,536 

73 

160,800 

72 

466,009 

264 

93,727 

74 

1943 

882 

1,353,879 

544 

1,222,600 

5 

17,646 

333 

113’633 

5*1 

1944 

797 

2,021,768 

472 

1,885,300 

16 

5,465 

309 

131,003 

5U 

1945 

209 

401,603 

23 

134,150 

63 

197,501 

123 

69,952 

30 

1943 

57 

201,180 

51 

200,195 

5 

835 

1 

150 

51 

1944 

16 

3,755 

0 

0 

4 

740 

12 

3,015 

1945 

39 

46,660 

7 

35,300 

1 

400 

31 

10,960 

7 

1943 

17 

6,750 

0 

0 

4 

3,300 

13 

3^450 

1944 

70 

48,145 

6 

21,500 

10 

11,275 

54 

15^370 

10 

1945 

91 

306,418 

24 

91,625 

29 

178,930 

38 

35,863 

30 

1943 

210 

565,308 

121 

520,208 

24 

9,564 

65 

35’536 

1944 

547 

1,413,307 

248 

1,077,534 

106 

283,342 

193 

52,431 

304 

1945 

598 

1,896,605 

207 

1,197,768 

157 

574,084 

234 

124’753 

225 

1943 

34 

22,365 

0 

0 

4 

1,040 

30 

21,325 

o 

1944 

60 

58,140 

9 

27,135 

3 

6,000 

48 

25^005 

9 

1945 

168 

439,990 

105 

345,250 

8 

40,850 

55 

53^890 

10* 

1943 

26 

4,301 

0 

0 

2 

295 

24 

4,006 

1944 

23 

7,565 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

7,565 

1945 

31 

35,413 

3 

6,950 

3 

20,210 

25 

8,253 

1943 

69 

32,225 

10 

4,780 

13 

14,920 

46 

12,525 

10 

1944 

148 

82,544 

51 

42,350 

20 

11,330 

77 

28,864 

52 

1945 

276 

482,323 

145 

277,450 

47 

163,335 

84 

41,538 

143 

1943 

147 

36,652 

12 

5,450 

26 

10,390 

109 

20,812 

9 

1944 

129 

121,295 

25 

21,755 

28 

66,765 

76 

32,775 

25 

1945 

1943 

175 

6 

235,711 

888 

52 

0 

144,010 

0 

40 

0 

49,033 

0 

83 

6 

42^668 

888 

51 

1944 

ii 

12,290 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

12,290 

1945 

10 

136,585 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

136,585 

o 

1943 

151 

73,946 

70 

43,850 

50 

21,246 

31 

8’850 

70 

1944 

302 

332,452 

133 

238,290 

83 

52,365 

86 

41,797 

134 

1945 

515 

1,141,329 

157 

388,741 

259 

631,805 

99 

120'783 

161 

1943 

189 

266,953 

44 

88,180 

8 

123,861 

137 

54,912 

44 

1944 

239 

347,072 

98 

200.139 

17 

71,728 

124 

75^205 

98 

1945 

359 

839,310 

175 

444,199 

23 

255,200 

161 

139^911 

181 

1944 

208 

311,025 

78 

268,200 

0 

0 

130 

42,825 

78 

1943 

94 

46,040 

8 

10,610 

20 

5,935 

66 

29,495 

g 

1944 

314 

595,193 

137 

489,400 

69 

35,383 

108 

70,410 

137 

1945 

276 

855,186 

74 

313,985 

101 

427,693 

101 

113^508 

73 

1943 

158 

3,505,512 

99 

340,200 

20 

3,156,932 

39 

8,380 

177 

1944 

126 

375,906 

4 

9,550 

45 

334,736 

77 

31,620 

4 

1945 

1943 

149 

6 

461,562 

545 

9 

0 

37,150 

0 

57 

0 

393,085 

0 

83 

6 

3M27 

545 

10 

1944 

41 

23,125 

2 

7,000 

1 

185 

38 

15,940 

2 

1943 

71 

236,781 

1 

8,000 

22 

99,748 

48 

129,033 

4 

1944 

89 

518,306 

20 

123,750 

30 

267,510 

39 

127,046 

43 

1945 

80 

1,197,631 

3 

2,500 

39 

1,092,945 

38 

102,186 

5 

1943 

83 

19,678 

2 

695 

33 

10,877 

48 

8,106 

2 

1944 

132 

27,788 

15 

5,175 

32 

8,110 

85 

14,503 

15 

1945 

180 

287,721 

50 

88,675 

72 

157,565 

58 

41,481 

49 

1943 

630 

819,797 

342 

603,445 

96 

77,355 

192 

138,997 

342 

1944 

364 

519,570 

51 

184,372 

54 

74,225 

259 

260,973 

51 

1945 

566 

553,115 

22 

105,300 

74 

201,056 

470 

246,759 

22 

1943 

58 

13,410 

0 

0 

3 

1,250 

55 

12,160 

0 

1944 

56 

39,875 

1 

3,000 

7 

21,450 

48 

15,425 

1 

1945 

90 

177,310 

20 

45,400 

12 

103,900 

58 

28,010 

21 

1943 

53 

140,850 

47 

138,300 

4 

1,600 

2 

950 

47 

1944 

3 

18,000 

0 

0 

3 

18,000 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

34 

178,634 

5 

67,500 

14 

104,099 

15 

7,035 

6 

1943 

23 

13,835 

10 

1,000 

4 

10,475 

9 

2,360 

10 

1944 

19 

13,849 

2 

1,711 

5 

8,588 

12 

3,550 

2 

1945 

34 

36,950 

14 

19,750 

12 

7,690 

8 

9,510 

14 

1943 

35 

9,295 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

9,295 

0 

1944 

45 

17,615 

3 

8,100 

1 

500 

41 

9,015 

3 

1945 

62 

65,490 

10 

23,700 

7 

23,300 

45 

18,490 

10 

1943 

1,011 

876,026 

0 

0 

95 

549,221 

916 

326,805 

0 

1944 

1,675 

1,318,312 

207 

678,740 

130 

96,040 

1,338 

543,532 

206 

1945 

1,774 

3,102,943 

255 

1,082,720 

226 

990,445 

1,293 

1,029,778 

255 

1943 

158 

199,264 

30 

116,190 

22 

53,319 

106 

29,755 

28 

1944 

327 

348,488 

34 

119,750 

81 

150,237 

212 

78,501 

34 

1945 

360 

829,509 

88 

500,644 

82 

180,950 

190 

147,915 

89 

170 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 


PACIFIC  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


California— Continued 
Gardena . 


Gilroy— . 

Glendale - 

Glendora . 


Grass  Valley.. 
Gridley . 


Hanford.. 


Hawthorne.. 

Hayward . 

Healdsburg.. 


Hemet.. 


Hermosa  Beach.. 
Hillsborough  . 


Year 


All  building 
construction 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Holtville..... . 

Huntington  Beach 
Huntington  Park  ... 


Itaperial . 

Inglewood. . 


Isleton.. 


King  City.. 
Kingsburg.. 


Laguna  Beach- 


La  Habra— 

Lakeport . 

La  Mesa _ 


Larkspur - 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 
>1943 

1944 

1945 

'1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 
'1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
>1945 


Valuation 


335 

385 

391 

15 

48 

70 
574 
923 

1,567 

43 
51 

71 

1 

1 

40 

107 

142 

234 

230 
341 

283 

233 

418 

50 

96 

203 

30 

37 

26 

42 

44 
116 

174 

237 

366 

15 

35 

74 

29 

18 

71 

58 

166 

247 

231 
370 
477 

17 
375 
530 
908 

0 

0 

5 

22 

21 

5 

15 

41 

251 

361 

31 

49 

86 

12 

18 
375 
166 
194 

33 

1 

17 

19 


New  residential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


$1,076,316 

704,693 

878.219 

14,205 

156,286 

226,103 

343,578 

1,596,871 

4,098,116 

9,740 

24.195 
99,335 

300 

3,425 

17,790 

49,997 

143.220 
95,575 

130,713 

412,195 

483,133 

251,624 

1,047,895 

76,225 

107,833 

645,212 

4,635 

8,625 

36,965 

65,545 

11,220 

154,566 

40,861 

110,623 

390,410 

9,365 

46,482 

325,036 

39.195 
28,800 

132,730 

160,809 

350,340 

291,392 

216,431 

274,151 

1,265,094 

10,150 

985,514 

2,734,332 

4,795,365 

0 

0 

21,245 

11,360 

18,552 

7,400 

30,300 

152,700 

46,994 

169,597 

7,162 

13,017 

112,284 

4,725 

8,460 

1,193,891 

335,744 

353,330 

48,700 

7,500 

58,505 

45,850 


Valuation 


195 

194 

146 

1 

20 

23 

14 
145 
317 

0 

6 

15 

0 

0 

6 

9 
37 
41 
35 
93 

118 

43 

127 

3 

10 
50 

0 

2 

9 

15 

3 
61 

1 

4 

46 
0 
0 

16 

9 

4 

33 
0 

47 
27 

3 

13 
84 

3 

143 

77 

278 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

34 
0 

17 

0 

0 

14 
3 
6 

154 

80 

72 

27 

1 

14 

8 


New  nonresidential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


$1,015,400 

613.600 
506,825 

200 

65.200 
142,850 

103.600 
1,070,452 
2,095,991 

0 

12.350 
62,450 

0 

0 

3.700 

11.900 
81,550 
22,810 
18,810 

163,405 

409,000 

149.650 
462,000 

10,150 

18,910 

198,735 

0 

400 

19,480 

54.200 
2,850 

97,850 

200 

9.700 
159,050 

0 

0 

226.300 

4,000 

3,450 

34,500 

0 

227.300 

66.350 

12,100 

24.900 

390.200 

3,000 

707,400 

511.650 
1,996,335 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20,300 

136.350 
0 

30,600 

0 

0 

50,146 

1,650 

3,400 

786,710 

281,180 

295,250 

36,000 

7,500 

56,000 

30,500 


Valuation 


43 

70 

149 

5 

12 

22 

120 

215 

433 

7 
3 

20 

0 

0 

19 

20 
28 
20 
18 
53 

41 

66 

127 

12 

5 

29 

1 

6 

8 

10 

12 

26 

41 

31 

68 

1 

10 

22 

2 

6 

13 

33 

66 

83 

23 

62 

132 

1 

3 

25 

125 

0 

0 

1 

10 

5 

3 

5 

7 

8 
27 

0 

1 

7 

2 

11 

113 

30 

47 

5 

0 

1 

6 


Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 


Number 

of 

buildings 


$21,330 

35,025 

278,619 

2,955 

74,961 

42,163 

94,127 

235,822 

1,201,541 

960 

350 

18,070 

0 

0 

11,105 

13.500 
22,200 
32,175 
44,330 
81,150 

45,857 

41,670 

499,842 

2,675 

6,580 

343,710 

200 

I, 550 
14,710 

6,440 

2,170 

41,528 

5,372 

11,596 

124,353 

96 

6,950 

38,170 

25.500 

II, 400 
36,045 

149,432 

105,695 

176,505 

43,821 

39,155 

625,268 

500 

120,585 

2,011,940 

2,095,243 

0 

0 

1,000 

2,075 

8,582 

900 

8,400 

16,350 

I, 550 
43,565 

0 

150 

28,300 

600 

4,060 

329,730 

36,210 

28.150 

II, 200 

0 

500 

12.150 


Valuation 


Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


97 

121 

96 

9 

16 

25 

440 

563 

817 

36 

42 

36 

1 

1 

15 

78 

77 

173 

177 

195 

124 

124 

164 

35 
81 

124 

29 

29 

9 

17 
29 
29 

132 

202 

252 

14 

25 

36 

18 
8 

25 

25 

53 

137 

205 

295 

261 

13 

229 

428 

505 

0 

0 

4 

12 

16 

2 

2 

0 

243 

317 

31 

48 

65 

7 

1 

108 

56 

75 

1 

0 

2 

5 


$39,586 

56,068 

92,775 

11,050 

16,125 

41,090 

145,851 

290,597 

800,584 

8,780 

11,495 

18,815 

300 

3,425 

2,985 

24,597 

39,470 

40,590 

67,573 

167,640 

28,276 

60,304 

86,053 

63,400 

82,343 

102,767 

4,435 

6,675 

2,775 

4,905 

6,200 

15,188 

35,289 

89,327 

107,007 

9,269 

39,532 

60,566 

9,695 

13,950 

62,185 

11,377 

17,345 

48,537 

160,510 

210,096 

249,626 

6,650 

157,529 

210,742 

703,787 

0 

0 

20,245 

9,285 

9,970 

6.500 
1,600 

0 

45,444 

95,432 

7,162 

12,867 

33,838 

2,475 

1,000 

77,451 

18,354 

29,930 

1.500 


2,005 

3,200 


420 

216 

160 

1 

16 

33 

38 

359 

454 

0 

6 

14 

0 

0 

6 

9 
37 
41 
35 
95 

118 

49 
133 

4 

10 

50 
0 
2 
9 

15 

3 

41 

1 

6 

45 

0 

0 

16 

9 

4 
21 

0 

47 

34 

5 

13 
149 

3 

236 

168 

467 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

34 

0 

19 

0 

0 

14 
3 

6 
157 

87 

88 
27 

2 

14 

8 


1  11  months  only. 
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APPENDIX.— Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945— Continued. 

PACIFIC  STATES-Continued 


State  and  city 


California — Continued 

La  Verne _ 

Lemoore.— . . 

Lincoln . . . . . 

Lindsay _ _ _ 

Livermore _ 

Lodi . . . . 

Lompoc . _ . . 

•Long  Beach. . . 

•Los  Angeles . 

Los  Banos . . . . 

Los  Gatos . . . . . 

Lynwood _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Madera. . . . 

Manhattan  Beach . . 

Manteca . . . . . . 

Martinez . _ _ _ 

Marysville _ _ 

Maywood.— . . 

Merced.- _ _ _ _ _ 

Mill  Valley _ _ 

Modesto _ _ _ 

Monrovia.- . . 

Montebello _ 

Monterey _ _ _ _ __ 

Monterey  Park _ 


Year 

A1 

cor 

building 

istruction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

1  Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

1943 

49 

$19,515 

0 

0 

12 

$8,070 

37 

$11,445 

1944 

65 

28,510 

5 

S9.980 

11 

3,150 

49 

15,380 

1945 

68 

88,535 

9 

32,780 

8 

2,250 

51 

53^505 

1943 

19 

11,620 

4 

6,750 

4 

975 

11 

3^895 

1944 

25 

36,310 

i 

200 

9 

31,525 

15 

4,585 

1945 

35 

86,511 

8 

22,400 

14 

54,200 

13 

9,911 

1943 

8 

33,790 

1 

300 

3 

27,200 

4 

6,290 

1944 

40 

10,699 

1 

2,000 

7 

1,060 

32 

7,639 

1945 

82 

41,028 

3 

11,300 

13 

6,697 

66 

23^031 

1943 

66 

31,542 

3 

1,000 

5 

5,650 

58 

24^892 

1944 

86 

54,415 

7 

6,565 

13 

24,700 

66 

23,150 

1945 

124 

187,731 

36 

106,100 

32 

47,650 

56 

33,981 

1943 

69 

50,707 

15 

43,500 

13 

2,230 

41 

4,977 

1944 

269 

539,331 

185 

508,433 

22 

3,175 

62 

27*723 

1945 

107 

58,671 

6 

22,500 

25 

7,480 

76 

28,691 

1943 

121 

45,615 

2 

500 

12 

12,850 

107 

32,265 

1944 

172 

233,625 

37 

96,895 

35 

91,550 

100 

45,180 

1945 

412 

1,020,558 

156 

743,850 

106 

189,325 

150 

87*383 

1943 

187 

261,336 

161 

250,086 

8 

3,550 

18 

7,700 

1944 

33 

17,569 

2 

1,500 

8 

5,475 

23 

10,594 

1945 

58 

59,629 

6 

8,507 

19 

39,966 

33 

11,156 

1943 

10,556 

10,816,004 

2,448 

7,402,674 

549 

1,184,080 

7,559 

2,229,250 

1944 

5,752 

16,673,409 

3,178 

8,961,247 

734 

4,258,692 

1,840 

3,453,470 

1945 

11,824 

16,073,175 

1,702 

8,470,120 

2,007 

4,632,795 

8,115 

2,970,260 

1943 

7,950 

39,590,679 

2,815 

8,501,189 

2,808 

25,075,092 

2,327 

6.014,398 

1944 

29,306 

66,295,181 

8,087 

28,822,698 

4,502 

27,045,344 

16,717 

10,427*139 

1945 

32,999 

91,569,739 

6,811 

40,648,666 

10,402 

30,919,217 

15,786 

20,001^856 

1943 

7 

6,640 

1 

2,000 

1 

500 

5 

4,140 

1944 

8 

7,250 

0 

0 

1 

3,000 

7 

4*250 

1945 

32 

95,200 

9 

29,500 

11 

56,800 

12 

8,900 

1943 

41 

12,100 

0 

0 

13 

6,750 

28 

5,350 

1944 

59 

62,575 

3 

48,250 

10 

2,700 

46 

1 1*625 

1945 

122 

263,996 

25 

127,245 

10 

55,900 

87 

80,851 

1943 

225 

391,638 

96 

356,150 

1 

3,000 

128 

32,488 

1944 

521 

1,339,869 

287 

1,136,300 

20 

95,749 

214 

107,820 

1943 

125 

34,700 

4 

3,300 

37 

13,654 

84 

17,746 

1944 

164 

77,006 

21 

14,465 

41 

33,145 

102 

29*396 

1945 

265 

413,154 

59 

192,700 

77 

143,060 

129 

77,394 

1943 

92 

109,395 

34 

77,000 

15 

11,100 

43 

21*295 

1944 

149 

199,842 

57 

124,000 

27 

43,782 

65 

32^060 

1945 

320 

635,365 

141 

505,850 

59 

35,300 

120 

94^215 

1943 

75 

125,115 

28 

77,365 

18 

7,615 

29 

40,135 

1944 

53 

24,980 

9 

1,730 

11 

11,675 

33 

11,575 

1943 

172 

52,766 

4 

6,500 

1 

2,000 

167 

44,266 

1944 

199 

439,062 

41 

205,000 

1 

193,100 

157 

40,962 

1945 

251 

290,138 

4 

23,500 

14 

91,650 

233 

174^988 

1943 

270 

389,127 

147 

330,834 

7 

17,595 

116 

40,698 

1944 

234 

186,423 

3 

15,800 

14 

49,025 

217 

121,598 

1945 

194 

953,534 

13 

107,442 

24 

186,150 

157 

659^942 

1943 

173 

39,132 

2 

3,900 

0 

0 

171 

35,232 

1944 

203 

79,460 

6 

12,900 

3 

8,600 

194 

*57^960 

1945 

224 

367,236 

51 

158,430 

25 

147,200 

148 

61,606 

1943 

112 

43,183 

15 

6,115 

23 

15,580 

74 

21,488 

1944 

151 

97,925 

25 

17,825 

18 

7,550 

108 

72,550 

1945 

222 

462,567 

50 

90,465 

45 

243,460 

127 

128,642 

1943 

184 

296,602 

62 

257,900 

20 

18,473 

102 

20,229 

1944 

164 

201,865 

36 

152,800 

18 

14,227 

110 

34,838 

1945 

339 

655,835 

123 

503,261 

49 

92,765 

167 

59,809 

1943 

257 

255,968 

51 

143,525 

24 

27,600 

182 

84,843 

1944 

337 

212,067 

11 

29,700 

64 

66,294 

262 

116,073 

1945 

430 

1,221,681 

81 

391,255 

85 

537,120 

264 

293,306 

1943 

644 

117,308 

13 

7,890 

91 

19,739 

540 

89,679 

1944 

764 

271,699 

57 

110,505 

105 

28,262 

602 

132,932 

1945 

985 

1,828,148 

266 

1,270,654 

175 

291,918 

544 

265,576 

1943 

140 

130,515 

26 

99,300 

42 

11,930 

72 

19,285 

1944 

302 

874,505 

178 

837,400 

57 

17,935 

67 

19,170 

1945 

473 

1,646,653 

261 

1,196,800 

131 

410,959 

81 

38,894 

1943 

131 

143,907 

0 

0 

11 

65,527 

120 

78,380 

1944 

176 

240,170 

3 

4,500 

19 

93,780 

154 

141,890 

1945 

207 

677,141 

19 

90,200 

32 

411,471 

156 

175,470 

1943 

150 

40,138 

5 

5,200 

33 

9,720 

112 

25,218 

1944 

321 

191,312 

58 

115,100 

77 

30,020 

186 

46,192 

1945 

358 

830,761 

151 

542,025 

86 

205,875 

121 

82,861 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


0 

5 
9 

4 
1 
8 

1 

1 

3 

3 
7 

36 

IS 

185 

6 

2 

39 

150 

161 

2 

5 

2,971 

3,354 

2,679 

3,408 

9,091 

8,063 

1 

0 

9 

0 

22 

25 

97 

290 

4 
21 
59 
34 
57 

142 

28 

9 

4 

41 

4 
147 

2 

16 

3 

5 

39 

16 

25 

48 
62 
37 

123 

49 
17 
83 
14 

57 
269 

26 
222 
256 

0 

3 

23 

5 

58 

154 


•  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 
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Appendix. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued . 

PACIFIC  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


California— Continued 
Morgan  Hill . 


Mount  Shasta 
Napa . . 


National  City. 


Newman . . . 

Newport  Beach . 


North  Sacramento.. 


•Oakland 


Oceanside— 


Ontario.. 


Year 


All  building 
construction 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Valuation . 


New  residential 
building 


Orange... 
Oroville.. 
Oxnard .. 


Pacific  Grove _ 


Palo  Alto.. 


•Pasadena.. 


Paso  Robles — 


Patterson ... 
Petaluma- 


Piedmont _ 

Pittsburg . 

Placentia . 


Placerville . 

Pleasanton _ 

Pomona . 

Porterville _ 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 
‘1943 

1944 

■1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


7 

8 

26 

4 

312 

165 

213 

676 

167 

26 

16 

254 

496 

769 

50 

64 

119 

4,315 

3,499 

4,885 

322 

856 

529 

290 

513 

802 

157 

224 

307 

97 

140 

239 

706 

1,051 

457 

90 

130 

167 

529 

543 

739 

1,905 

2,468 

2,973 

86 

96 

152 

2 

16 

0 

0 

113 

126 

155 

151 

245 

147 

2 

7 

4 

30 

41 

79 

12 

86 

37 

593 

660 

1,282 

254 

128 

147 


Number 

of 

buildings 


$5,475 

3,700 

59,225 

14,300 

110,034 

69,455 

266,931 

1,793,635 

497,692 

9.890 
8,365 

141,048 

657,193 

2,046,589 

15,054 

30,869 

229,821 

19,440,986 

24,689,185 

15,561,844 

424,877 

1,976,343 

2,197,911 

74.552 
394,207 

1,264,714 

40,661 

184,863 

475,407 

60,547 

84,247 

424,222 

1,340,892 

2,023,393 

977,935 

22.890 
76,015 

272,830 

154,375 

230,890 

1,793,178 

582,923 

1,520,690 

4,395,371 

44,817 

93,986 

325,938 

250 

19,156 

0 

0 

37,355 

67,595 

251,979 

355,977 

438,346 

444,492 

3,200 

8,504 

17,100 

16,289 

28,255 

144,987 

7,525 

188.552 
42,359 

373,259 

633,479 

2,373,271 

47,425 

75,191 

250,452 


Valuation 


0 

0 

22 

0 

5 

1 

15 

637 

43 

0 

0 

18 

157 

362 

0 

0 

45 

2,331 

786 

1,001 

84 

602 

298 

4 

103 

207 

0 

7 

84 

2 

2 

48 

617 

893 

121 

4 

9 

45 

9 

9 

150 
2 

28 

355 

15 

19 

50 

0 

3 
0 
0 

0 

0 

17 

84 

151 
14 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

13 

0 

52 

8 

42 

102 

284 

80 

4 
26 


New  nonresidential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Valuation 


0 

0 

$55,850 

0 

15,500 

1,200 

60,200 

1,171,910 

175,648 

0 

0 

14,050 

297,550 

1,587,590 

0 

0 

134,400 

8,120,726 

3,096,650 

4,765,071 

308,006 

1,706,862 

808,482 

3,625 

269,475 

677,850 

0 

3,400 

343,110 

30,374 

1,200 

188,750 

1,258,471 

1,935,971 

369,133 

5.700 

21,100 

173,450 

32,000 

48,125 

1,101,775 

5,800 

68,650 

2,175,217 

11.900 

32.500 
164,600 

0 

7,331 

0 

0 

0 

0 

165,310 

285,000 

290,336 

70.500 
0 

1,000 

8,000 

0 

3.700 
38,250 

0 

151.300 

12.900 
145,350 

364.300 
1,200,997 

18,000 

10.900 

86.500 


6 

2 

3 

2 

96 

32 

76 

7 

13 

1 

0 

43 

71 

88 

11 

11 

14 

390 

547 

1,044 

4 
30 
47 
66 

126 

211 

6 

14 

42 

6 

23 

17 

2 

6 

139 

0 

2 

12 

47 

39 

146 

149 

101 

420 

13 

26 

45 

2 

6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 
8 
19 

1 

1 

1 

3 
2 

19 

1 

5 

6 
76 

126 

280 

4 
6 

26 


Additions,  alterations, 

and  repairs 


Number 

of 

buildings 


$5,350 

650 

I, 775 

200 

29,355 

12,115 

146,690 

609,095 

285,812 

5.500 
0 

37,775 

197,700 

165,585 

9,489 

15,482 

55,150 

8,063,964 

18,235,422 

5,854,385 

28,700 

121,300 

1,291,351 

13,780 

41,767 

417,599 

5.700 
117,345 

47,100 

13,965 

34,575 

132,410 

II, 000 
34,400 

527,453 

0 

27.500 
18,975 
10,075 
27,850 

395,625 

109,707 

451,185 

983,444 

15,347 

28,691 

125,683 

250 

4,025 

0 

0 

419 

0 

0 

30,000 

82.700 
265,602 

200 

6,500 

8,000 

10,395 

11,645 

72,200 

5,000 

6,825 

9,350 

28,335 

74,042 

709,083 

1,654 

13,057 

84,400 


Valuation 


1 

6 

1 

2 

211 

132 

122 

32 

111 

25 

16 

193 

268 

319 

39 

S3 

60 

1,594 

2,166 

2,840 

234 

224 

184 

220 

284 

384 

151 
203 
181 

89 

115 

174 

87 

152 
197 

86 

119 

110 

473 

495 

443 

1,754 

2,339 

2,198 

58 

51 

57 

0 

7 

0 

0 

111 

126 

138 

63 

86 

114 

1 

4 

2 

27 

37 

47 

11 

29 

23 

475 

432 

718 

170 

118 

95 


Number  of 
new  famil 
dwelling 
units 


$125 

3,050 

1,600 

14,100 

65,179 

56,140 

60.041 

12,630 

36,232 

4.390 
8,365 

89,223 

161,943 

293,414 

5,565 

15,387 

40,271 

3,256,296 

3,357,113 

4,942,388 

88,171 

148,181 

98,078 

57,147 

82,965 

169,265 

34,961 

64,118 

85,197 

16,208 

48,472 

103,062 

71,421 

53,022 

81,349 

17,190 

27,415 

80,405 

112,300 

154,915 

295,778 

467,416 

1,000,855 

1,236,710 

17,570 

32,795 

35,655 

0 

7,800 

0 

0 

36,936 

67,595 

86,669 

40,977 

65,310 

108.390 
3,000 
1,004 
1,100 

5,894 

12,910 

34,537 

2,525 

30,427 

20,109 

199,574 

195,137 

463,191 

27,771 

51,234 

79,552 


0 

0 

8 

0 

5 

1 

15 

673 

57 

0 

0 

18 

157 

369 

0 

0 

93 

3,239 

1,022 

1,130 

83 
606 
298 

4 

103 

206 

0 

7 

84 
1 
2 

46 

680 

893 

118 

4 

9 

44 

9 

8 
157 

2 

34 

379 

18 

19 

40 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

84 

151 

14 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

13 

0 

52 

8 

42 

102 

275 

0 

4 

26 


*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945— Continued. 

PACIFIC  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 

Year 

All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

California — Continued 

1943 

163 

$66,503 

4 

1944 

235 

147,797 

15 

16,425 

28 

46,080 

1/0 

192 

85,292 

13 

1945 

315 

411,650 

44 

158,625 

49 

53,000 

222 

200,025 

44 

Redlands  . 

1943 

408 

167,016 

0 

0 

15 

7,503 

393 

159,513 

0 

1944 

465 

133,983 

5 

5,750 

24 

10,220 

436 

118,013 

5 

1945 

593 

696,856 

72 

323,440 

73 

157,338 

448 

216,078 

84 

1943 

620 

1  002  526 

986 

90.879 

100,364 

292 

215 

1944 

522 

744^259 

215 

587,810 

93 

56,085 

214 

1945 

624 

759,295 

141 

371,675 

198 

223,331 

285 

164,289 

141 

Redwood  City . . 

1943 

215 

450,988 

111 

390,400 

28 

25,848 

76 

34J40 

111 

1944 

208 

473,922 

30 

55,800 

34 

332,789 

144 

85,333 

36 

1945 

502 

3,378,810 

255 

1,594,898 

38 

1,511,257 

209 

272,655 

295 

Reedley . 

1943 

29 

16,165 

4 

750 

3 

4,400 

22 

11,015 

4 

1944 

41 

32,504 

0 

0 

0 

0 

41 

32,504 

0 

■1945 

78 

125,350 

11 

29,300 

10 

56,600 

57 

39,450 

ii 

Rio  Vista . 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

32 

161,500 

23 

111,000 

8 

48,500 

1 

2,000 

23 

Riverside . 

1943 

1,520 

1,856,629 

695 

1,448,238 

32 

85,173 

793 

323,218 

767 

1944 

1,316 

836,576 

37 

153,949 

90 

303,144 

1,189 

379,483 

35 

1945 

1,589 

1,620,953 

213 

764,130 

180 

310,940 

1,196 

545,883 

213 

Roseville . 

1943 

340 

277,048 

61 

244,156 

27 

2,035 

252 

30,857 

60 

1944 

241 

42,857 

0 

0 

12 

1,495 

229 

41,362 

0 

1945 

245 

128,101 

9 

29,976 

0 

0 

236 

98,125 

9 

Ross . 

1943 

1 

1,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1,500 

0 

1944 

5 

5,000 

1 

2,000 

1 

600 

3 

2  400 

1 

•Sacramento . 

1943 

994 

579,950 

3 

8,850 

109 

212,882 

882 

358^218 

3 

1944 

1,273 

1,084,979 

7 

16,275 

159 

232,712 

1,107 

835,992 

7 

1945 

1,669 

11,756,518 

327 

1,892,145 

319 

8,501,478 

1,023 

1,362,895 

377 

Salinas . 

1943 

196 

89,967 

1 

2,750 

14 

18,977 

181 

68’240 

0 

1944 

268 

225,884 

2 

8,496 

23 

68,247 

243 

149,141 

0 

1945 

269 

596,773 

29 

184,001 

43 

261,182 

197 

151,590 

41 

San  Anselmo . 

1943 

62 

56,188 

12 

43,500 

11 

6,160 

39 

6,528 

14 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

1945 

100 

350,420 

49 

274,811 

7 

30,050 

44 

45,559 

61 

San  Bernardino . . . 

1943 

2,649 

3,162,472 

1,090 

2,407,150 

190 

373,459 

1,369 

381,863 

1,106 

1944 

2,383 

1,377,842 

221 

467,575 

289 

326,546 

1,873 

583,721 

222 

1945 

2,962 

4,129,543 

481 

2,184,124 

515 

1,043,379 

1,966 

902,040 

495 

San  Bruno . 

1943 

264 

818,802 

215 

642,950 

5 

134,352 

44 

41,500 

214 

1944 

384 

2,371,467 

277 

729,800 

4 

1,583,667 

103 

58  jX)0 

279 

1945 

213 

568,500 

68 

308,500 

14 

168,000 

131 

92,000 

69 

San  Buenaventura . 

1943 

172 

62,788 

0 

0 

16 

796 

156 

61,992 

o 

1944 

660 

688,717 

146 

549,650 

59 

22,650 

455 

116^417 

145 

1945 

568 

599,697 

43 

226,754 

115 

178,087 

410 

194  856 

41 

San  Carlos . 

1943 

44 

133,450 

28 

122,000 

4 

5,550 

12 

5,900 

32 

1944 

39 

103,600 

3 

26,000 

20 

63,200 

16 

14^400 

9 

1945 

435 

2,774,541 

307 

2,086,020 

53 

603,297 

75 

85*224 

311 

*San  Diego . 

1943 

8,993 

21,393,104 

5,385 

13,211,307 

1,206 

6,080,343 

2,402 

2,101.454 

5,827 

1944 

6,488 

19,697,242 

1,689 

6,369,792 

1,668 

11,451,156 

3,131 

1,876,294 

1,942 

1945 

9,598 

22,166,543 

2,103 

7,578,672 

2,530 

11,715,552 

4,965 

2,872,319 

2’244 

*San  Francisco . 

1943 

6,471 

28,432,173 

4,724 

11,302,746 

161 

12,953,616 

1,586 

4,175,811 

4,722 

1944 

5,899 

24,564,073 

3,767 

9,990,112 

151 

10,478,472 

1,981 

4,095.489 

3,814 

1945 

6,269 

27,820,127 

3,343 

12,848,252 

189 

9,278,534 

2,737 

5,693,341 

3,762 

San  Gabriel _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1943 

270 

49,672 

2 

3,320 

32 

11,052 

236 

35,300 

2 

1944 

320 

127,650 

11 

19,600 

32 

14,271 

277 

93,779 

11 

1945 

475 

2,413,206 

153 

927,066 

88 

470,796 

234 

1,015,344 

154 

San  Jacinto . 

1943 

44 

8,005 

2 

400 

9 

2,000 

33 

5,605 

2 

1944 

40 

11,000 

3 

1,400 

6 

2,800 

31 

6,800 

3 

1945 

89 

108,550 

25 

49,320 

21 

42,800 

43 

16,430 

25 

•San  Jose.  . 

1943 

535 

428,750 

0 

0 

93 

127,580 

442 

301,170 

0 

1944 

710 

1,130,971 

1 

18,000 

113 

594,860 

596 

518.111 

8 

1945 

1,138 

3,525,580 

243 

1,698,725 

189 

1,023,874 

706 

802,981 

269 

San  Leandro . 

1943 

659 

2,065,180 

576 

1,936,000 

25 

44,357 

58 

84,823 

671 

1944 

477 

1,097,009 

327 

1,019,000 

71 

41,928 

79 

36,081 

351 

1945 

443 

1,771,841 

170 

1,067,475 

133 

429,000 

140 

275,366 

203 

San  Luis  Obispo  . 

1943 

104 

133,373 

21 

92,500 

11 

15,465 

72 

25,408 

20 

1944 

142 

131,697 

16 

71.000 

17 

15,425 

109 

45,272 

16 

1945 

227 

402,523 

34 

169,750 

39 

118,535 

154 

114,238 

48 

San  Marino . 

1943 

224 

33,190 

0 

0 

0 

0 

224 

33,190 

0 

1944 

332 

78,382 

3 

8,800 

41 

7,026 

288 

62,556 

3 

1945 

325 

1,050,849 

51 

626,968 

1 

15.000 

273 

408,881 

51 

San  Matco._ . 

1943 

362 

527,479 

78 

405,000 

61 

30,900 

223 

91,579 

88 

1944 

506 

838,407 

117 

574,285 

77 

65,574 

312 

198,548 

117 

1945 

1,071 

4,726,581 

534 

3,686,956 

156 

542,809 

381 

496,816 

577 

*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16.  1  11  months  only. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945— Continued. 

PACIFIC  STATES— Continued  


State  and  city 


California— Continued 

San  Rafael . 


Santa  Ana . 

Santa  Barbara - 

Santa  Clara . 


Santa  Cruz . 

Santa  Maria.... 
Santa  Monica.. 


Santa  Paula.. 

Santa  Rosa.  . 

Sausalito . 

Seal  Beach,. 


Sebastopol.. 


Selma. . 


Year 


All  building 
construction 


Number 

of 

buildings 


Shatter . 

Sierra  Madre._.. 


Signal  Hill.. 


Sonora . 

South  Gate . 

South  Pasadena- 


South  San  Francisco.. 

•Stockton . . 

Sunnyvale . 


Susanville _ 

Taft . 


Torrance. . 


Tracy.. 


Tulare _ 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 
1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
>1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1943 

1944 
>1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 


277 

185 

250 

1,003 

1,283 

1,644 

437 

632 

821 

141 

113 

178 

287 

477 

739 

265 

286 

262 

574 

888 

1,258 

146 

220 

205 

140 

245 

470 

44 

184 

181 

152 

49 

87 

120 

14 

22 

58 

79 

140 

190 

261 

83 

151 

306 

37 

19 
34 

868 

964 

1,140 

162 

277 

370 

901 

421 

385 

1,306 

763 

1,266 

332 

54 

79 

18 

44 

54 

20 
209 
286 
337 

255 

63 

103 

19 

435 


Valuation 


New  residential 
building 


New  nonresidential 
building 


of 


$649,926 

148,147 

536,295 

608,942 

1,114,281 

3,075,522 

421,576 

284,308 

1,588,105 

254.445 

232.263 

609.446 

100,589 

236.263 
940,004 
274,769 
107,023 
555,640 

1,375,187 

1,665,645 

3,244,839 

84,968 

140,033 

407,343 

40,963 

176,120 

1,258,110 

98,625 

512,570 

357,210 

333,410 

15,940 

59,322 

446,553 

202,900 

12.775 
108,960 

83,810 

26,092 

71,206 

460,192 

65,047 

97,115 

329,593 

8,605 

13,290 

20,350 

883,169 

913,569 

3,079,117 

63,640 

139.775 
669,702 

1,516,592 

1,562,042 

1,330,411 

2,239,996 

1,374,763 

10,662,381 

1,082,523 

68,002 

111,131 

16,100 

13,597 

90,522 

26,515 

5,121,058 

914,345 

5,541,859 

457,781 

25,431 

234,802 

4,100 

687,905 


ber 

mgs 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

173 

$575,172 

28 

14 

43,125 

54 

42 

298,600 

56 

83 

284,400 

76 

299 

683,183 

121 

569 

2,101,766 

223 

11 

50,600 

51 

6 

5,090 

78 

166 

695,403 

142 

44 

165,500 

16 

2 

1,500 

34 

56 

332,571 

44 

3 

1,440 

98 

22 

35,560 

118 

121 

584,470 

167 

66 

223,008 

20 

5 

16,800 

15 

39 

204,244 

23 

89 

485,550 

77 

224 

1,049,421 

129 

216 

1,595,636 

354 

8 

18,375 

13 

1 

8,500 

25 

13 

43,380 

17 

0 

0 

29 

12 

18,500 

31 

136 

586,775 

72 

3 

11,400 

5 

112 

498,700 

1 

32 

232,100 

4 

39 

155,550 

23 

0 

0 

3 

3 

4,150 

5 

13 

28,000 

24 

2 

700 

10 

16 

6,400 

4 

28 

65,050 

25 

16 

20,075 

5 

1 

4,000 

12 

7 

20,000 

5 

77 

353,500 

55 

4 

19,425 

15 

4 

7,200 

17 

30 

124,750 

57 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3,000 

5 

1 

500 

3 

192 

575,000 

12 

146 

478,600 

34 

326 

1,372,305 

118 

1 

750 

14 

5 

13,700 

19 

77 

402,700 

51 

856 

1,378,340 

13 

336 

1,284,100 

42 

220 

903,800 

99 

671 

1,519,349 

•  82 

20 

29,510 

in 

430 

1,633,121 

257 

217 

937,500 

11 

2 

2,900 

9 

17 

44,450 

17 

1 

1,000 

4 

0 

0 

1 

15 

71,000 

7 

0 

0 

2 

77 

600,000 

57 

85 

335,255 

102 

63 

215,910 

159 

218 

439,614 

5 

6 

8,350 

11 

25 

121,725 

24 

13 

3,100 

6 

183 

496,270 

90 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 


Valuation 


$7,056 

31,613 

87,295 

143,455 

65,813 

468,304 

135,021 

26,830 

234,243 

9,980 

122,760 

206,950 

27,419 

79,065 

106,785 

9,817 

28,620 

244,185 

737,623 

173,915 

1,129,335 

7,774 

37,821 

61,500 

5,826 

44,225 

353,025 

4,940 

500 

54,490 

151,921 

1,300 

26,700 

377,522 

201,900 


Number 

of 

buildings 


76 
117 
152 

844 

863 

852 

375 

548 

513 

81 

77 

78 

186 

337 

451 

179 

266 

200 

408 

535 

688 

125 

194 

175 

111 

202 

262 

36 

71 

145 

90 

46 

79 
83 

2 


Valuation 


Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


37^475 

5 

6,435 

35,400 

58 

28,335 

2,160 

127 

19,932 

2,050 

178 

49,156 

50,440 

129 

56,252 

29,085 

64 

16,537 

51,607 

130 

38,308 

145,656 

219 

59,187 

3,000 

36 

5,605 

1,600 

12 

8,690 

3,000 

30 

16,850 

17,780 

664 

290,389 

89,497 

784 

345,472 

786,597 

696 

920,215 

15,625 

147 

47,265 

8,950 

253 

117,125 

180,600 

242 

86,402 

97,951 

32 

40,301 

197,860 

43 

80,082 

362,850 

66 

63,761 

157,895 

553 

562,752 

668,317 

632 

676,936 

8,131,095 

579 

898,165 

134,775 

104 

10,248 

47,325 

43 

17,777 

34,400 

45 

32,281 

2,200 

13 

12,900 

150 

43 

13,447 

875 

32 

18,647 

225 

18 

26,290 

4,433,549 

75 

87,509 

462,150 

99 

116,940 

5,217,895 

115 

108,054 

505 

32 

17,662 

2,610 

46 

14,471 

57,800 

54 

55,277 

1,000 

0 

0 

102,200 

162 

89,435 

$67,698 

73,409 

150,400 

181,087 

365,285 

505,452 

235,955 

252,388 

658,459 

78,965 

108,003 

69,925 

71,730 

121,638 

248,749 

41,944 

61,603 

107,211 

152,014 

442.309 
519,868 

58,819 

93,712 

302,463 

35,137 

113,395 

318.310 
82,285 

13,370 
70,620 
25,939 
14,640 
28,472 
41,031 
300 
500 


182 

16 

41 

84 

197 

639 

6 

6 

182 

44 

0 

60 

3 
24 

200 

70 

8 

50 

166 

352 

364 

14 

4 
13 

0 

12 

153 

3 

112 

68 

42 

0 

3 
13 

2 

16 

23 

16 

1 

7 

77 

11 

4 

36 

0 

2 

1 

192 

158 

306 

1 

5 

77 

873 

336 

221 

715 

21 

445 

217 

2 

22 

1 

0 

15 

0 

263 

121 

61 

217 

2 

28 

19 

183 


*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16. 
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APPENDIX. — Building,  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945— Continued. 

PACIFIC  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 


California — Continued 

Turlock _ _ _ 

Upland_ . _ 

Vallejo . . . 

Vernon . . 1 _ 

Visalia _ 

Walnut  Creek_ . 

Watsonville.- . . . 

Williams . . . . . 

WilUts _ _ _ 

Willows _ _ _ _ 

Woodland . . 

Yuba  City _ _ 

Iregon: 

Arlington . . 

Ashland . . 

Astoria.. _ _ 

Baker _ 

Bend . . . . . 

Coquille _ 

Corvallis . . . . . 

Cottage  Grove . . 

Elgin . . . . . 

Eugene- . . . 

Forest  Grove.— . . . . . 

Freewater . . . . . . . 

Glendale. _ 


Year 

All 

con, 

building 

struction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

new  family 
dwelling 
units 

.  1943 

78 

$57,703 

4 

S6.200 

28 

$40,578 

46 

S10.925 

7 

1944 

125 

107,622 

27 

59,500 

19 

17,827 

79 

30,295 

24 

1945 

141 

310,910 

35 

109,300 

54 

97,525 

52 

104,085 

35 

1943 

298 

385,331 

108 

342,175 

44 

13,843 

146 

29,313 

101 

1944 

431 

537,934 

213 

426,600 

49 

12,422 

169 

98,912 

210 

1945 

273 

378.136 

56 

197,550 

57 

111,257 

160 

69,329 

57 

‘1943 

244 

4,429,022 

3 

1.180,132 

37 

3,042,918 

204 

205,972 

344 

1944 

1,539 

7,146,263 

1,255 

2,474,601 

45 

3,577,053 

239 

1,094,609 

1,255 

1945 

529 

4,898,438 

196 

629,600 

57 

3,581,177 

276 

687,661 

196 

1943 

161 

649,355 

0 

0 

115 

584,304 

46 

65,051 

0 

1944 

287 

1,172,796 

0 

0 

131 

791,453 

156 

381,343 

0 

1945 

339 

5,573,199 

•  0 

0 

193 

4,803,380 

146 

769,819 

0 

1943 

168 

57,991 

0 

0 

2 

2,520 

166 

55,471 

0 

1944 

173 

166,420 

0 

0 

14 

118,240 

159 

48,180 

o 

1945 

229 

566,455 

44 

190,434 

31 

270,660 

154 

105,361 

46 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

1944 

11 

17,185 

2 

5,800 

2 

4,000 

7 

7,385 

2 

1945 

65 

252,275 

32 

118,500 

12 

88,850 

21 

44,925 

32 

1943 

70 

90,163 

1 

32,503 

0 

0 

69 

57,660 

0 

1944 

113 

213,184 

1 

2,200 

13 

142,700 

99 

68,284 

1 

1945 

116 

263,930 

8 

41,300 

14 

131,200 

94 

91,430 

9 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

9 

2,495 

0 

0 

2 

400 

7 

2,095 

0 

1944 

44 

92,035 

30 

82,000 

7 

5,985 

7 

4,050 

30 

1 1945 

20 

29,400 

3 

9,000 

11 

13,500 

6 

6,900 

3 

1943 

8 

9,775 

1 

500 

1 

5,000 

6 

4,275 

1 

1944 

9 

5,900 

0 

0 

2 

1,250 

7 

4,650 

0 

1945 

14 

31,650 

4 

9,500 

3 

14,000 

7 

8,150 

4 

1943 

121 

44,288 

1 

2,000 

6 

6,595 

114 

35,693 

1 

1944 

161 

161,303 

15 

60,000 

27 

69,203 

119 

32,100 

15 

1945 

211 

304,947 

43 

185,300 

23 

46,075 

145 

73,572 

43 

1943 

99 

40,357 

10 

21,500 

12 

1,768 

77 

17,089 

13 

1944 

147 

122,317 

4 

11,600 

19 

74,365 

124 

36,352 

4 

1945 

157 

223,610 

22 

84,435 

28 

92,027 

107 

47,148 

25 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

40 

24,440 

7 

8,850 

13 

7,780 

20 

7,810 

7 

1944 

59 

62,205 

10 

12,700 

18 

34,125 

31 

15,380 

10 

1945 

108 

201,100 

47 

144,585 

20 

21,340 

41 

35,175 

45 

1943 

219 

317,172 

9 

73,500 

19 

5,450 

191 

238,222 

26 

1944 

257 

542,287 

5 

6,500 

31 

443,571 

221 

92,216 

5 

1945 

344 

798,603 

30 

80,488 

29 

546,253 

285 

171,862 

34 

1943 

5 

15,675 

1 

200 

1 

15,000 

3 

475 

1 

1944 

29 

20,720 

0 

0 

4 

8,550 

25 

12,170 

0 

1945 

53 

147,110 

14 

63,400 

9 

55,150 

30 

28,560 

10 

1943 

61 

220,739 

16 

160,900 

18 

18,890 

27 

40,949 

45 

1944 

39 

35,735 

7 

5,800 

10 

16,990 

22 

12,945 

7 

1945 

126 

118,885 

15 

32,900 

40 

49,925 

71 

36,060 

12 

1943 

27 

5,100 

0 

0 

17 

2,975 

10 

2,125 

0 

1944 

19 

6,125 

2 

1,900 

8 

1,700 

9 

2,525 

2 

1945 

16 

29,175 

1 

1,000 

7 

21,975 

8 

6,200 

1 

1943 

244 

379,599 

34 

214,925 

35 

27,170 

175 

137,504 

67 

1944 

186 

83,536 

5 

12,900 

20 

12,760 

161 

57,876 

5 

1945 

249 

421,760 

29 

142,500 

28 

171,633 

192 

107,627 

29 

1943 

80 

10,385 

0 

0 

11 

1,115 

69 

9,270 

0 

1944 

97 

59,325 

11 

43,000 

24 

4,500 

62 

11.825 

11 

1945 

163 

185,374 

59 

137,199 

30 

12,090 

74 

36,085 

59 

1943 

6 

2,200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2,200 

0 

1944 

2 

500 

0 

0 

1 

300 

1 

200 

0 

1943 

1,026 

139,106 

6 

2,400 

87 

17,344 

933 

119,362 

6 

1944 

1,076 

640,316 

158 

379,536 

87 

66,040 

831 

194,740 

161 

1945 

1,439 

1,778,817 

352 

988,717 

189 

443,709 

898 

346,391 

3  58 

1943 

55 

18,005 

5 

900 

11 

7.380 

39 

9,725 

5 

1944 

118 

165,175 

38 

123.900 

33 

17.995 

47 

23,280 

38 

‘1945 

77 

166,970 

16 

49,500 

21 

65,575 

40 

51.895 

16 

1943 

12 

30,100 

2 

800 

4 

27,500 

6 

1,800 

2 

1944 

17 

4,855 

5 

2,450 

6 

855 

6 

1,550 

5 

1945 

31 

36,375 

16 

15,300 

9 

5,400 

6 

15,675 

16 

1943 

3 

275 

0 

0 

3 

275 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

6 

5,656 

1 

900 

3 

4,300 

2 

456 

1 

'1945 

8 

14,450 

4 

8,750 

4 

5,700 

0 

0 

8 

1  11  months  only. 
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APPENDIX. — Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945 — Continued. 

PACIFIC  STATES— Continued 


State  and  city 

Year 

All  building 
construction 

New  residential 
building 

New  nonresidential 
building 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

Oregon — Continued 

1943 

327 

$63,690 

14 

$6,800 

51 

$29,410 

262 

$27,480 

14 

1944 

472 

179,724 

66 

91,768 

11 

24,980 

395 

62,976 

66 

1945 

461 

309,152 

58 

142,103 

143 

84,226 

260 

82,823 

58 

Gresham. . . 

1943 

32 

58,675 

20 

50,500 

4 

1,050 

8 

7,125 

20 

1944 

25 

70,850 

16 

39,000 

6 

29,100 

3 

2,750 

16 

1945 

38 

154,000 

23 

59,500 

11 

87,500 

4 

7,000 

22 

Heppner.. . 

1943 

1 

200 

0 

0 

1 

200 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1943 

91 

20,130 

12 

3,485 

39 

10,080 

40 

6,565 

12 

1944 

133 

225,617 

•  61 

153,547 

16 

34,630 

56 

37,440 

61 

1945 

150 

224,255 

38 

92,200 

36 

74,000 

76 

58,055 

38 

Jacksonville . . 

1943 

2 

1,800 

2 

1,800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1944 

4 

3,250 

2 

1,500 

0 

0 

2 

1,750 

2 

1945 

21 

16,935 

10 

13,550 

0 

0 

11 

3,385 

10 

Junction  City . . 

1943 

67 

7,410 

0 

0 

16 

3,450 

51 

3.960 

0 

1944 

52 

13,495 

3 

4,100 

15 

4,630 

34 

4,765 

3 

1945 

74 

58,575 

11 

18,465 

26 

32,290 

37 

7,820 

9 

1943 

244 

73,010 

0 

0 

4 

5,550 

240 

67,460 

0 

1944 

296 

1,559,561 

40 

101,842 

7 

1,305,815 

249 

151,904 

40 

1945 

432 

1,343,036 

62 

186,570 

67 

770,275 

303 

386,191 

68 

La  Grande . 

1943 

96 

40,119 

0 

0 

14 

17,065 

82 

23,054 

0 

1944 

120 

47,965 

4 

1,200 

9 

23,875 

107 

22,890 

4 

1945 

244 

235,512 

97 

181,962 

28 

5,925 

119 

47,625 

99 

Lake  view . . 

1943 

14 

3,500 

1 

200 

2 

400 

11 

2.900 

i 

1944 

5 

2,675 

1 

200 

2 

350 

2 

2,125 

1 

1945 

21 

63,680 

7 

18,600 

5 

28,850 

9 

16,230 

7 

1944 

108 

49,895 

19 

15,300 

35 

13,790 

54 

20,805 

19 

McMinnville . . 

1943 

10 

9,250 

0 

0 

7 

8,650 

3 

600 

0 

1944 

24 

46,000 

3 

4,700 

14 

30,700 

7 

10,600 

3 

1945 

111 

398,585 

40 

119,050 

40 

246,840 

31 

32,695 

40 

Marshfield . . 

1943 

42 

19,254 

3 

2,300 

6 

1,785 

33 

15,169 

3 

1944 

63 

116,469 

21 

63,985 

7 

24,050 

35 

28,434 

21 

1945 

89 

135,475 

17 

51,600 

14 

34,625 

58 

49,250 

17 

1943 

404 

688,030 

220 

538,982 

42 

95,735 

142 

53,313 

220 

1944 

169 

158,873 

8 

9,400 

34 

92,832 

127 

56,641 

6 

1945 

500 

624,621 

101 

319,200 

96 

162,669 

303 

142.752 

103 

1943 

37 

18,352 

2 

900 

7 

700 

28 

16,752 

2 

1944 

66 

168,466 

5 

6,400 

16 

141,410 

45 

20,656 

4 

1945 

51 

150,891 

7 

14,300 

12 

98,750 

32 

37,841 

7 

Milwaukie . 

1943 

53 

30,939 

0 

0 

11 

3,450 

42 

27,489 

0 

1944 

28 

46,105 

8 

15,600 

14 

24,205 

6 

6,300 

7 

■1945 

40 

135,950 

18 

62,800 

20 

72,450 

2 

700 

18 

Myrtle  Point . 

1943 

3 

450 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

450 

0 

1944 

16 

22,750 

4 

3,600 

8 

16,750 

4 

2,400 

4 

'1945 

11 

28,800 

3 

8,700 

3 

18,400 

5 

1,700 

4 

Newberg . 

1943 

158 

28,655 

8 

4,330 

31 

6,535 

119 

17,790 

8 

1944 

116 

55,717 

17 

20,150 

21 

15,810 

78 

19,757 

17 

1945 

149 

302,297 

44 

148,150 

40 

130,180 

65 

23,967 

46 

Newport...- . 

1943 

6 

2,200 

0 

0 

1 

1,000 

5 

1,200 

0 

1944 

28 

32,250 

2 

1,000 

2 

1,700 

24 

29,550 

2 

1945 

94 

294,100 

33 

54,200 

23 

174,400 

38 

65,500 

28 

1944 

28 

130,700 

26 

130,500 

2 

200 

0 

0 

27 

1945 

30 

58,453 

15 

24,600 

8 

7,950 

7 

25,903 

17 

1943 

2 

1,500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1,500 

0 

1944 

21 

21,050 

0 

0 

6 

11,900 

15 

9,150 

0 

1945 

50 

136,655 

25 

72,600 

12 

58,305 

13 

5,750 

16 

1943 

24 

9,750 

0 

0 

8 

6,890 

16 

2,860 

0 

1944 

34 

86,575 

7 

14,650 

12 

62,175 

15 

9,750 

7 

1945 

109 

341,659 

47 

131,050 

31 

169,347 

31 

41,262 

45 

1943 

54 

72,621 

1 

500 

8 

30,400 

45 

41,721 

1 

1944 

80 

93,580 

7 

8,300 

14 

44,400 

59 

40,880 

7 

1945 

134 

212,759 

17 

60,250 

20 

84,599 

97 

67,910 

17 

1943 

30 

6,010 

5 

2,500 

22 

2,875 

3 

635 

5 

1944 

11 

3,100 

1 

500 

9 

2,300 

1 

300 

1 

1945 

18 

23,380 

9 

19,880 

9 

3,500 

0 

0 

10 

1943 

7,467 

18,850,356 

4,196 

14,287,483 

593 

2,042,725 

2,678 

2.520,148 

4,830 

1944 

3,699 

8,022,380 

468 

3,089,000 

633 

2,454,730 

2,598 

2,478,650 

666 

1945 

4,518 

12,335,814 

649 

4,109,700 

948 

5,066,632 

2,921 

3,159,482 

710 

1943 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables. 

pp.  12  to  16. 

1 11  months  only. 
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APPENDIX.  Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics ,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945— Continued. 

PACIFIC  STATES — Continued 


State  and  city 


AH  building 
construction 


Year 


ontinued 
PrineviUe . 


Rainier _ 

Redmond.... 

Reedsport... 


Roeeburg . . 

Saint  Helens.. 
Salem 


Sheridan.. 


Springfield . 

Sweet  Home _ 

The  DaUes . 

Tillamook _ 

Vale _ 


hington: 

Aberdeen... 


Anacortes.. 
Asotin _ _ 


Auburn _ 

Bellingham.. 

Bremerton... 


Buckley . 

Cashmere.. 


Castle  Rock.. 


Centralis... 

Chehalis . 

Chewelah... 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
'1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
'1945 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 
■1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Number 

of 

buildings 


32 

14 
37 

8 

13 
18 

55 
54 

15 

14 
25 

56 
110 
135 

35 

51 

27 

736 

681 

711 

20 

37 

433 

397 

507 

62 

62 

86 

11 

65 

117 

163 

119 

88 

0 

0 

0 

467 

513 

594 

243 

88 

123 

7 

15 

12 

143 

163 

878 

910 

1,497 

1,608 

521 

1,843 

8 
8 
1 
0 
6 
6 
2 

14 

238 

302 

435 

146 

113 

181 

30 

31 
34 


Valuation 


$10,224 

18,200 

102,805 

13,900 

11,575 

4,550 

119,016 

133,370 

5,123 

8,710 

18,130 

48,560 

162,600 

399.900 
19,545 
93,700 

35.800 
138,684 
339,277 

1,281,640 

85,000 

127,500 

50,240 

947,670 

581,599 

33,820 

51,030 

90,000 

61.900 
173,289 
200,050 

286.144 
248,466 
149,202 

0 

0 

0 

49,737 

87,563 

222,312 

370.145 
41,897 
91,203 

1.800 
4,350 

10,400 

166,325 

527,574 

433,964 

806,174 

1,606,754 

4,583,794 

983,935 

5,884,776 

9,650 

6,010 

1,200 

0 

41,000 

1.900 
450 

17,250 

35,940 

39,194 

142,606 

39,361 

69,896 

234,060 

21,965 

27,125 

38,229 


New  residential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


14 


8 

20 

60 

6 

32 

7 

26 

22 

112 

20 

36 

77 

162 

120 

24 

19 

26 

1 

57 

16 

102 

56 

15 

0 

0 

0 

3 
9 

11 

156 

8 

18 

0 

0 

7 

53 

64 

7 

14 

67 

1,055 

20 

1,261 

4 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

9 

2 

0 

17 

1 

1 

8 
3 
0 
2 


Valuation 


New  nonresidential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


0 

0 

$25,950 

0 

3,000 

0 

4.200 
48,900 

3.200 
6,375 
5,000 

3,900 

40,450 

246.350 
14,200 
85,500 
14,800 
10,313 

8.700 
457,230 

85,000 

124.500 
14,290 

135,211 

306,000 

27,420 

25,250 

36.350 

1.700 
161,239 

54,900 

270,947 

160,586 

51.300 
0 
0 
0 

600 

4,150 

23,800 

312,265 

7,050 

31,850 

0 

0 

7,675 

136,000 

245,661 

17.500 

17.350 
269,005 

2,157,869 

95.200 
4,646,978 

7,100 

2,000 

0 

0 

41,000 

0 

0 

15.300 

500 

0 

26,100 

2.500 

1.500 
24,100 

5.200 
0 

5,000 


8 

7 

12 

4 

4 

8 
22 
15 

5 

6 
17 

25 

36 
30 
14 

9 

8 

63 

108 

117 

0 

1 

185 

116 

145 

21 

23 

22 

4 

5 
14 
11 

17 

37 
0 
0 
0 

104 

57 

89 

36 
8 

20 

1 

0 

3 

44 

34 

284 

124 

195 

14 

18 
20 

2 

4 
0 
0 
0 

5 
1 
3 

37 
22 
62 
26 
18 
22 

14 

15 
17 


Valuation 


$5,414 

15,600 

68.350 

12,550 

1,725 

1,225 

92,786 

63,975 

338 

1,610 

6,940 

22,040 

71,535 

72,775 

2,050 

3,900 

10,200 

12,186 

183,064 

639,617 

0 

3,000 

21,617 

799,457 

211,718 

3,650 

15,940 

35,755 

55.150 
8,800 

25,550 

8,117 

53,045 

80,418 

0 

0 

0 

6,021 

12,705 

83,235 

12,795 

10,055 

20,075 

500 

0 

2.350 

9.150 
254,643 
112,038 
524,835 
881,313 

2,192,074 

500,430 

511,971 

1,500 

3,650 

0 

0 

0 

900 

250 

1,825 

5,438 

3,574 

30,127 

8,370 

37,115 

152,350 

11,995 

20,150 

13,135 


Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 


Number 

of 

buildings 


24 
7 

13 

4 

7 

10 

28 

25 
6 
4 
6 

23 

54 

45 
15 
10 
12 

647 

551 

482 

0 

0 

171 

119 

242 

17 

20 

38 

6 

3 

87 

50 

46 
36 

0 

0 

0 

360 

447 

494 

51 
72 
85 

6 

15 
2 

46 

65 

587 

772 

1,235 

539 

483 

562 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

199 

280 

356 

119 

94 

151 

13 

16 
15 


Valuation 


Number  of 
new  family 
dwelling 
units 


$4,810 

2,600 

8,505 

1,350 

6,850 

3,325 

22,030 

20,495 

1,585 

725 

6,190 

22,620 

50,615 

80,775 

3,295 

4.300 
10,800 

116,185 

147,513 

184,793 

0 

0 

14,333 

13,002 

63,881 

2,750 

9,840 

17,895 

5,050 

3,250 

119,600 

7,080 

34,835 

17,484 

0 

0 

0 

43,116 

70,708 

115,277 

45,085 

24,792 

39,278 

1.300 
4,350 

375 

21,175 

27,270 

304,426 

263,989 

456,436 

233,851 

388,305 

725,827 

1,050 

360 

1,200 

0 

0 

1,000 

200 

125 

30,002 

35,520 

86,379 

28,491 

31,281 

57,610 

4,770 

6,975 

20,094 


0 

0 

12 

0 

2 

0 

4 

17 

3 

4 
2 

8 

20 

68 

6 

32 

7 

26 

22 

120 

20 

36 

77 

162 

126 

24 

19 

26 

1 

17 

16 

102 

58 
15 

0 

0 

0 

3 
9 

11 

156 

8 

21 

0 

0 

8 

66 

99 

7 

14 

59 
1,156 

20 

1,260 

4 
2 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
9 

2 

0 

19 

1 

1 

8 

3 

0 

2 


1  months  only. 
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APPENDIX.  Building  Construction  Reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics ,  by 
City  and  by  Class  of  Construction,  1943,  1944,  and  1945— Continued. 

PACIFIC  STATES — Continued 


Year 

AH  building 
construction 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

466 

$907,477 

1944 

110 

293,961 

1945 

207 

810,679 

1 

200 

1944 

0 

0 

1943 

100 

17,170 

1944 

115 

48,189 

1945 

199 

208,347 

5 

24,800 

1945 

16 

81,550 

1943 

105 

210,780 

1944 

32 

7,458 

1945 

30 

12,830 

_  1943 

30 

52,994 

1944 

42 

44,535 

1945 

78 

128,250 

_  1944 

208 

113,259 

_  1943 

40 

5,605 

1944 

44 

22,154 

1945 

60 

35,293 

_  1943 

0 

0 

1944 

0 

0 

1945 

0 

0 

1943 

7,308 

24,147,735 

1944 

4,970 

17,289,710 

1945 

6,593 

20,828,227 

1943 

10 

4,610 

1944 

28 

19,950 

1945 

37 

57,035 

1943 

5,559 

12,162,341 

1944 

2,396 

3,320,129 

1945 

3,207 

7,622,235 

1943 

2,539 

6,011,432 

1944 

1,795 

2,057,870 

1945 

2,565 

5,750,046 

1943 

0 

0 

1944 

22 

31,655 

1945 

71 

103,636 

1943 

1,122 

1,345,198 

1944 

877 

1,107,886 

1945 

961 

1,403,696 

1943 

452 

163,779 

1944 

610 

305,811 

1945 

506 

1,431,472 

1944 

4 

17,000 

‘1945 

16 

66,800 

1943 

127 

97.805 

1944 

154 

109,920 

1945 

281 

452,965 

1943 

16 

6,222 

1944 

15 

9,130 

1945 

18 

45,450 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Number  of 

Number 

of 

buildings 

Valuation 

new  family 
dwelling 
units 

63 

$38,896 

370 

48 

88,251 

42 

39 

53,422 

146 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

64 

10,930 

2 

85 

15,419 

18 

155 

88,847 

29 

0 

0 

4 

4 

8,300 

5 

29 

6,215 

61 

16 

4,183 

1 

21 

8,360 

2 

16 

4,760 

4 

29 

8,095 

0 

33 

24,300 

34 

127 

55,939 

30 

29 

4,255 

0 

29 

10,254 

0 

44 

31,243 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,346 

2,842,720 

4,306 

2,570 

3,007,278 

1,724 

2,941 

4,305,231 

2,827 

9 

4,500 

1 

26 

17,800 

0 

15 

14,885 

9 

1,503 

2,120,107 

3,453 

1,639 

884,080 

64 

1,660 

1,650,450 

333 

934 

1,204,822 

1,099 

1,126 

748,015 

270 

1,466 

1,368,637 

457 

0 

0 

0 

IS 

8,555 

2 

26 

32,925 

31 

606 

323,290 

152 

497 

229,694 

118 

654 

560,974 

51 

355 

93,998 

23 

509 

161,941 

30 

354 

228,259 

64 

0 

0 

4 

0 

.  o 

10 

115 

76,220 

1 

134 

69,640 

3 

193 

119,840 

45 

8 

1,717 

2 

7 

1,165 

6 

7 

6,100 

5 

State  and  city 


Washington — Continued 
Pasco _ _ _ 


Pe  Ell... 


Port  Angeles.. 


Port  Orchard _ 

Port  Townsend__ 


Pullman.. 


Puyallup . 

Raymond.— 


Ritzville... 

•Seattle . 

Sequim _ 


•Spokane . 

•Tacoma . 

Toppenish.. 


Vancouver... *..... 

Walla  Walla . 

Wapato . 

Wenatchee.- . 

Woodland _ 


New  residential 
building 


Number 
of 

buildings 


370 

28 

135 


61 


2 

0 

34 

30 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4,105 

1,445 

2,572 

1 

0 

9 

3,070 

64 

334 

1,095 

269 

469 

0 

2 

30 

142 

83 

51 

23 

28 

64 

4 
10 

1 

3 

42 

2 

6 

5 


Valuation 


$789,642 

92,295 

295,216 

0 

0 

1,900 

29,550 

108,000 

24,500 

9,500 

122,850 

1,000 

3,000 

400 

0 

47,000 

44,730 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

0 

12,555,300 

6,935,890 

11,077,969 

110 

0 

29,900 

9,643,617 

182,445 

1,896,728 

3,886,235 

1,135,225 

2,773,955 

0 

8,000 

55,396 

462,775 

584,719 

174,150 

43,085 

79,400 

174,759 

17,000 

29,000 

500 

6,050 

143,550 

4,000 

7,800 

9,700 


New  nonresidential 
building 


Number 

of 

buildings 


33 

34 

33 

1 

0 

34 
19 
15 


12 

13 

11 

51 

11 

15 

15 

0 

0 

0 

857 

955 

1,080 

0 

2 

13 

986 

693 

1,213 

510 

400 

630 

0 

5 
15 

374 

297 

256 

74 

73 

88 

0 

6 

11 

17 

46 

6 

2 

6 


Valuation 


47,834 

36,440 

56,950 

12,590 

1,350 

11,900 

3,450 

0 

0 

0 

8,749,715 

7,346,542 

5,445,027 

0 

2,150 

12,250 

398,617 

2,253,604 

4,075,057 

920,375 

174,630 

1,607,454 

0 

15,100 

15,315 

559,133 

293,473 

668,572 

26,696 

64,470 

1,028,454 

0 

37,800 

21,085 

34,230 

189,575 

505 

165 

29,650 


*  In  sample  of  257  cities.  See  text  and  tables,  pp.  12  to  16, 


1 11  months  only. 
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The  Secretary  of  Labor  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  Handbook  of  Labor  Statistics,  1947 
Edition.  This  is  the  sixth  in  the  handbook  series  to  be  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  previous  volumes  were  the  editions  for 
1926,  1929,  1931,  1936,  and  1941. 

In  the  fullest  sense,  the  preparation  of  the  present  volume  was  a 
cooperative  enterprise,  to  which  the  various  branches,  divisions,  and 
staffs  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  contributed.  Several  other  pub¬ 
lic  agencies  made  data  available,  as  noted  in  the  text  and  tables.  The 
planning  of  the  coverage  and  the  organization  of  the  facts  were  directed 
by  Aryness  Joy  Wickens,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Program  Opera¬ 
tions,  and  the  volume  was  coordinated  and  edited  by  the  Publications 
Staff,  under  the  supervision  of  Margaret  H.  Schoenfeld. 

Ewan  Clague,  Commissioner. 


Hon.  L.  B.  SCHWELLENBACH, 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTE 


In  this  edition  of  the  Handbook  of  Labor 
Statistics — the  sixth  in  a  series  that  started  in 
1926 — the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  number  of  changes  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  volume.  All  of 
the  major  statistical  series  compiled  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  are  included.  In  general,  annual  data  are 
given  for  the  period  beginning  before  World 
War  I  (or  from  such  later  time  as  the  series 
started)  through  1947.  Monthly  figures  are 
also  shown  for  recent  periods,  including  1947 
insofar  as  available.  Results  were  included  for 
a  few  nonrecurring  Bureau  studies  that  are 
particularly  pertinent  to  an  analysis  of  labor 
matters. 

To  insure  the  fullest  usefulness  of  the  Hand¬ 
book,  selected  labor  and  related  economic  series 
have  been  reproduced  that  were  compiled  by 
other  executive  departments,  boards,  and  com¬ 
missions  of  the  Federal  Government  and  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

National  averages  are  supplemented  by  re¬ 
gional  series,  such  as  those  by  States,  groups  of 
States,  and  by  cities,  to  a  wide  extent  in  the 
tables  that  make  up  this  Handbook.  Unless 
otherwise  stated  the  general  series  apply  to 
continental  United  States  only. 

Text  material  consists  of  definitions  of  the 
series  and  explanations  of  the  coverage  of  the 
statistics  and  the  general  methods  of  computa¬ 
tion.  The  descriptions  of  method  are  nontech¬ 


nical  in  character.  Technical  descriptions  of 
formulas,  weighting,  and  other  methodology 
used,  in  compiling  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics  series  which  are  included  in  the  Hand¬ 
book  will  be  furnished,  if  requested.  No  analysis 
of  the  data  was  prepared,  the  purpose  of  the 
Handbook  of  Labor  Statistics  being  to  present 
in  one  convenient  volume  a  broad  selection  of 
economic  statistics  useful  to  the  individuals  and 
groups  studying  labor  subjects.  It  is  hoped  that 
all  groups  working  in  the  labor  field  will  find 
in  the  Handbook  the  figures  they  need  when 
dealing  with  specific  matters. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  continuing  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  volume  by  the  adoption  of  the 
loose  leaf  form.  Upon  request,  insert  sheets 
will  be  supplied  from  time  to  time  covering  new 
material  and  bringing  regular  series  to  date. 
Availability  of  such  inserts  will  be  announced  in 
the  monthly  list  of  Publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Re¬ 
view,  and  in  the  Monthly  Catalog  of  United 
States  Publications  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents.  Many  of  the  series  are  also  avail¬ 
able  currently  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review. 

The  present  volume  contains  an  unbound 
full  cover.  The  full  cover  may  be  utilized  as  a 
permanent  jacket  by  inserting  rings  through 
the  punched  holes,  or  it  may  be  severed  at  the 
perforation  and  the  printed  portion  pasted  on 
the  outside  of  a  standard  8 (/>  x  11  inch  loose 
leaf  binder  as  an  identifying  label. 
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Section  A:  Employment,  Pay  Rolls,  and 

Unemployment 


A  continuing  and  important  function  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  is  the  compilation  of  esti¬ 
mates  showing  the  volume  of  nonagricultural 
employment.  Employer  reports  and  the  records 
of  various  governmental  agencies  are  the  basis 
of  such  estimates.  The  main  employment  series 
issued  are  those  for  total  number  of  employees 
in  nonagricultural  establishments;  for  manu¬ 
facturing  as  a  whole  and  for  different  indus¬ 
tries  ;  and  for  selected  nonmanufacturing  indus¬ 
tries.  Indexes  of  pay  rolls  are  prepared  for 
manufacturing  industries  as  a  whole,  for  dif¬ 
ferent  groups,  and  for  selected  nonmanufactur¬ 
ing  industries.  Employment  data  by  State  are 
compiled  for  manufacturing  industries  and  for 
contract  construction. 

From  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  data  are  obtained  which  show  the  volume 
of  hired  farm  employment  and  estimated  pay 
rolls  as  well  as  the  total  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  agriculture.  A  broader  series  of 
statistics — that  is,  for  the  labor  force,  including 
both  agricultural  and  nonagricultural  workers 
both  employed  and  unemployed — is  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  and  reproduced  here. 

Nonagricultural  Employment 

All  persons  working  for  wages  or  salaries 
during  a  specified  pay-roll  period  of  each  month 
are  covered  by  the  nonagricultural  employment 
estimates  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  The  pay-roll  period  is  usually  1  week 
ending  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month,  because 
this  is  the  period  in  the  month  least  affected  by 
such  factors  as  holidays.  All  persons  on  the  pay 
roll  are  included  whether  or  not  actually  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  designated  week.  Excluded  groups 
are  agricultural  workers,  proprietors,  self-em¬ 
ployed  persons,  domestic  servants,  unpaid  fam¬ 
ily  workers,  casual  workers,  and  personnel  of 
the  armed  forces. 

Workers  who  hold  two  or  more  jobs  at  the 
same  time  or  who  change  jobs  are  counted  as 


often  in  the  estimates  as  they  were  employed 
by  different  employers  during  the  reporting 
week.  Therefore,  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  somewhat  overstate  the  volume 
of  employment  at  any  one  time.  However,  per¬ 
sons  temporarily  absent  from  their  jobs  without 
pay  (for  example,  on  strike  or  on  unpaid  vaca¬ 
tion)  are  not  counted  in  the  estimates. 

The  employment  figures  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  provide  detailed  information 
on  trends  and  levels  of  industrial  activity.  The 
figures  are  particularly  useful  in  measuring 
the  trend  of  activity  within  a  particular  indus¬ 
try  or  group  of  industries  and  also  give  an 
indication  of  the  magnitude  of  interindustrial 
shifts.  The  estimate  for  any  given  industry  in 
terms  of  numbers  of  persons  actually  at  work 
is  also  useful  in  connection  with  series  on  hours, 
earnings,  and  turn-over  rates. 

The  estimates  for  most  industries  are  based 
on  samples  consisting  of  monthly  pay-roll 
reports  voluntarily  provided  by  employers  to 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Reports  are 
obtained  from  all  of  the  larger  employers  in 
most  industries  and  from  a  representative  sam¬ 
ple  of  smaller  establishments.  About  33,500 
manufacturing  establishments  (one-fifth  of  the 
total),  employing  about  8  million  workers  (60 
percent  of  the  total),  report  employment,  pay 
rolls,  and  man-hours.  For  nonmanufacturing 
industries,  in  which  the  average  establishment 
is  smaller,  considerably  less  coverage  yields 
statistically  adequate  estimates. 

Less  than  half  of  the  employers  send  their 
reports  directly  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics  and  the  others  report  to  cooperating  State 
agencies  which  transmit  the  statistics  to  the 
Bureau. 

Each  month  a  tabulation  is  made  comparing 
the  employment  in  an  establishment  with  that 
for  the  previous  month.  From  this  comparison, 
percentage  changes  in  employment  over  the 
month  are  computed.  These  changes  are  then 
linked  to  form  an  index.  This  method  is  used 
because  firms  in  the  sample  may  change  from 
month  to  month,  or  their  reports  may  be  late. 
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To  provide  a  measure  of  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  employed  at  any  given  time,  the  index  of 
employment  is  related  to  a  comprehensive  base 
figure  (or  bench  mark)  such  as  is  obtained  from 
censuses  of  manufactures  and  business  or  from 
the  reports  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 
These  data  are  also  used  to  give  each  industry 
its  proper  weight.  Periodic  adjustments  are 
needed  to  take  into  account  new  firms.  Conse¬ 
quently,  when  a  new  base  figure  becomes  avail¬ 
able,  data  for  the  intervening  period  are  revised 
to  make  a  continuous  series  between  the  two 
points. 

The  estimates  of  employment  for  certain 
industries  are  obtained  from  sources  other  than 
those  described  above.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  the  United  States  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  (railroad  employees)  ; 
United  States  Maritime  Commission  (water 
transport  personnel)  ;  United  States  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Commission  (Federal  employees)  ;  and 
Bureau  of  the  Census  (State  and  local  govern¬ 
ment  employees). 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  wage  and  sal¬ 
aried  employees  in  nonagricultural  establish¬ 
ments  are  shown  in  table  A-l,  by  industry 
division.  As  previously  stated,  the  estimates 
exclude  agricultural  workers,  proprietors,  self- 
employed  persons,  domestic  servants,  unpaid 
family  workers,  casual  workers,  and  personnel 
of  the  armed  forces.  All  types  of  establishments 
are  included  which  hire  wage  or  salaried  work¬ 
ers,  except  those  engaged  in  agriculture  or  in 
private  households.  The  classification  of  any 
particular  establishment  into  one  of  eight 
industrial  divisions  appearing  in  table  A-l  is 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  major  product 
or  activity  of  that  establishment  in  1939.  An 
establishment  that  was  not  in  operation  in  1939 
is  classified  according  to  its  initial  product  or 
activity.  The  individual  establishments  of  firms 
engaged  in  more  than  one  type  of  activity  are 
classified  according  to  the  principal  activity  of 
each  such  establishment.  (For  example,  a  con¬ 
cern  manufacturing  and  distributing  its  own 
product  may  have  establishments  classified  in 
both  manufacturing  and  trade  if  these  activi¬ 
ties  are  carried  on  in  different  establishments.) 

Employees  of  firms  whose  major  activity  is 
the  performance  of  construction  work  on  con¬ 
tract  are  included  in  the  contract  construction 
averages.  The  contract  construction  estimates 


cover  all  persons  employed  on  and  off  the  con¬ 
struction  site.  Excluded  are  employees  of  non¬ 
construction  organizations  (including  force- 
account  workers  of  public  bodies  and  private 
firms)  actively  engaged  in  construction. 

Force-account  employees  are  workers  hired, 
not  through  a  contractor,  but  directly  by  a  busi¬ 
ness  or  government  agency,  and  utilized  as  a 
separate  work  force  to  perform  nonmainte¬ 
nance  construction  work  on  the  agency’s  own 
properties. 

The  major  industry  division  of  trade  in¬ 
cludes  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  eating  and 
drinking  places,  filling  stations  and  automotive 
repair  services,  and  garages. 

The  transportation  and  public  utilities  group 
includes  interstate  railroads,  communications, 
and  transportation  and  utilities  of  all  types 
except  those  operated  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  by  a  municipality. 

The  government  estimates  include  Federal 
Government  employment  including  manufac¬ 
turing  operations  carried  on  in  arsenals  and 
navy  yards,  and  also  the  employment  of  State 
and  local  agencies.  Public  education  is  included 
in  the  government  estimates ;  private  education 
is  included  in  the  service  category.  The  major 
industry  division — service — includes  all  types 
of  service  establishments  and  all  other  non¬ 
agricultural  establishments  not  included  in  the 
other  seven  categories.  For  all  segments  except 
the  government  segment,  the  employment  esti¬ 
mates  are  adjusted  to  levels  indicated  by  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  reports,  for  years 
from  1939  through  1946. 

Estimates  for  years  prior  to  1939  are  de¬ 
rived  from  various  Bureau  of  the  Census  statis¬ 
tics  adjusted  insofar  as  possible  for  compara¬ 
bility  with  the  estimates  from  1939  to  date. 
These  estimates  are  not  directly  comparable 
with  those  obtained  from  population  or  house¬ 
hold  reports  because  (1)  they  do  not  include 
persons  with  jobs  but  not  at  work  unless  they 
are  receiving  pay;  (2)  they  include  persons 
more  than  once  if  such  persons  had  more  than 
one  employer  during  the  specified  pay-roll  pe¬ 
riod;  and  (3)  they  are  classified  according  to 
the  employer’s  statement  of  his  product  or  ac¬ 
tivity  which  may  differ  from  the  classification 
reported  by  the  respondent  in  a  household 
survey. 
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Estimates  of  the  number  of  employees  in 
manufacturing  industries  and  on  contract  con- 
construction  are  given  by  State  in  table  A-2  for 
1943-47.  The  estimates  for  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  cover  all  wage  and  salaried  workers, 
but  do  not  add  to  the  national  totals  as  shown 
in  table  A-l  because  of  varying  bench  mark 
periods  and  somewhat  different  methods  of 
computation  used  by  or  for  the  States.  Those 
for  construction  include  both  on-  and  off-site 
wage  earners  and  salaried  employees  of  con¬ 
struction  contractors. 

Work  on  the  development  of  estimates  of 
employment  by  State  was  initiated  in  January 
1945,  in  response  to  the  need  for  evaluating  the 
extent  and  effect  of  war-induced  expansion  in 
manufacturing  industries.  Varying  economic 
interests  in  the  many  sections  of  the  country 
needed  a  more  detailed  knowledge  of  local 
change  than  could  be  obtained  from  the  na¬ 
tional  estimates.  States  were  grouped  together 
and  regional  offices  were  established  to  admin¬ 
ister  this  program.  The  regional  offices  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  or  State  cooperating 
agencies1  prepared  the  estimates  of  employ¬ 
ment  by  State. 

Estimates  of  manufacturing  employment  by 
State  and  by  month,  made  available  for  the 

2State  agencies  cooperating  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  are 
as  follows : 

Alabama — Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  Montgomery  5. 

Arizona — Unemployment  Compensation  Division,  Employment 
Security  Commission,  Phoenix. 

Arkansas — Employment  Security  Division,  Department  of  Labor, 
Little  Rock. 

California — Division  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Research,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Industrial  Relations,  San  Francisco  3. 

Connecticut — Employment  Security  Division,  Department  of  La¬ 
bor  and  Factory  Inspection,  Hartford  15. 

Delaware — Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  1, 
Pa. 

Florida — Unemployment  Compensation  Division,  Industrial  Com¬ 
mission,  Tallahassee. 

Georgia — Employment  Security  Agency,  Department  of  Labor, 
Atlanta  3. 

Idaho — Employment  Security  Agency,  Industrial  Accident  Board, 
Boise. 

Illinois — Department  of  Labor,  Chicago  1. 

Indiana — Employment  Security  Division,  Indianapolis  4. 

Iowa — Employment  Security  Commission,  Des  Moines  8. 

Kansas — State  Labor  Department,  Topeka. 

Louisiana — Division  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  La¬ 
bor,  Baton  Rouge  4. 

Maine — Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Augusta. 

Maryland — Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Baltimore  2. 

Massachusetts — Division  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industries,  Boston  10. 

Michigan — Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Lansing  13. 

Minnesota — Division  of  Employment  and  Security,  Department 
of  Social  Security,  St.  Paul  1. 


years  1943  to  1947,  are  shown  in  table  A-2.  In 
addition,  the  regional  offices2  have  released  data 
for  other  industry  divisions  as  well  as  more 
detailed  information  about  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  that  are  important  in  the  respective 
States. 

Estimates  of  employment  on  contract  con¬ 
struction  for  46  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  been  compiled  thus  far,  as  a 
part  of  the  State  employment  statistics  pro¬ 
gram,  and  cover  the  same  period  as  the  manu¬ 
facturing  estimates  (see  table  A-2).  Employ¬ 
ment  information  from  a  representative  sample 
of  contractors  is  related  to  the  data  for  all 
contractors  in  a  base  month. 

The  base  month  data  for  manufacturing  and 
contract  construction  were  obtained  chiefly 
from  records  of  the  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  agencies  of  the  respective  States,  supple¬ 
mented  by  records  obtained  from  the  Bureau 
of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency. 

Missouri — Division  of  Employment  Security',  Department  of  La¬ 
bor  and  Industrial  Relations,  Jefferson  City. 

Montana — Unemployment  Compensation  Commission.  Helena. 

Nebraska — Division  of  Placement  and  Unemployment  Insurance, 
Department  of  Labor,  Lincoln  1. 

Nevada — Employment  Security  Department,  Carson  City. 

New  Jersey — Department  of  Labor,  Trenton  8. 

New  Mexico — Employment  Security  Commission,  Albuquerque. 

New  York — Division  of  Placement  and  Unemployment  Insurance, 
Department  of  Labor,  New  York  17. 

North  Carolina — Department  of  Labor,  Raleigh. 

Oklahoma — Employment  Security  Commission,  Oklahoma  City  2. 

Pennsylvania — Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  Philadel¬ 
phia  1  (Manufacturing)  :  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information. 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Harrisburg  (Nonmanufac¬ 
turing). 

Rhode  Island — Division  of  Census  and  Information,  Department 
of  Labor,  Providence  2. 

Tennessee — Department  of  Employment  Security,  Nashville  3. 

Texas — Bureau  of  Business  Resarch,  University  of  Texas,  Austin 

12. 

Utah — Department  of  Employment  Security,  Industrial  Commis¬ 
sion,  Salt  Lake  City  13. 

Vermont — Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Montpe¬ 
lier. 

Virginia — Division  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry,  Richmond  21. 

Washington — Employment  Security  Department,  Olympia. 

Wisconsin — Statistical  Department,  Industrial  Commission,  Mad¬ 
ison  3. 

Wyoming — Employment  Security  Commission,  Casper. 

^Regional  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  were  reduced  to 
five,  effective  on  July  25,  1947,  with  headquarters  as  follows: 

Region  I — Boston  8,  Mass. 

Region  II — New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Region  III — Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

Region  IV — Chicago  6,  Ill. 

Region  V — San  Francisco  2.  Calif. 
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Table  A-l:  Estimated  number  of  wage  and  salary  workers  in  nonagricultural  establishments,  by 

industry  division,  1929-471 

[Id  thousands] 


Period 

Total 

Manu¬ 

factur¬ 

ing 

Min¬ 

ing 

Con¬ 

tract 

con¬ 

struc¬ 

tion5 

Trans¬ 

porta¬ 

tion 

and 

public 

utili¬ 

ties 

Trade5 

Fi¬ 

nance 

Serv¬ 

ice4 

Gov¬ 

ern¬ 

ment5 

Period 

Total 

Manu¬ 

factur¬ 

ing 

Min¬ 

ing 

Con¬ 

tract 

con¬ 

struc¬ 

tion5 

Trans¬ 

porta¬ 

tion 

and 

public 

utili¬ 

ties 

Trade5 

Fi¬ 

nance 

Serv¬ 

ice4 

Gov¬ 

ern¬ 

ment5 

1929  Av . 

31,041 

10,534 

1,078 

1,497 

3,907 

6,401 

1,431 

3,127 

3,066 

1946:  Jan . 

39,112 

13,524 

861 

1,220 

3,932 

8,230 

1,490 

4,242 

5,613 

29,143 

9,401 

1,000 

1,372 

3,675 

6,064 

1,398 

3,084 

3,149 

Feb . 

38,576 

12,798 

857 

1,251 

3,943 

8,301 

1,513 

4,284 

5,629 

26  383 

8,021 

'864 

1,214 

3,243 

5,531 

1,333 

2,913 

3,264 

Mar . 

39,737 

13,510 

859 

1,375 

3,983 

8,466 

1,542 

4,332 

5,670 

23  377 

6  797 

722 

'970 

2,804 

4,907 

1,270 

2,682 

3,225 

Apr . 

40,548 

14,147 

547 

1,528 

3,991 

8,633 

1,567 

4,474 

5,661 

23^466 

7^258 

735 

809 

2,659 

4,999 

1,225 

2,614 

3,167 

May . 

40,909 

14,235 

765 

1,617 

3,946 

8,618 

1,586 

4,448 

5,694 

June . 

41,406 

14,493 

884 

1,701 

3,996 

8,681 

1,607 

4,430 

5,614 

1934  Av . 

25,699 

8,346 

874 

862 

2,736 

5,552 

1,247 

2,784 

3,298 

ions  Av 

26  792 

8,907 

888 

912 

2,771 

5,692 

1,262 

2,883 

3,477 

July . 

41,676 

14,681 

901 

1,802 

4,051 

8,708 

1,615 

4,426 

5,492 

28  802 

9  653 

937 

1,145 

2,956 

6,076 

1,313 

3,060 

3,662 

Aug . 

42,337 

15,062 

915 

1,887 

4,103 

8,810 

1,624 

4,430 

5,508 

lp37  Av 

30  718 

10,606 

1,006 

1,112 

3,114 

6,543 

1,355 

■3,233 

3,749 

Sept . 

42,769 

15,245 

912 

1,923 

4,064 

8,957 

1,611 

4,456 

5,601 

1Q3R  Av 

28,902 

9,253 

882 

1,055 

2,840 

6,453 

1,347 

3,196 

3,876 

Oct . 

43,048 

15,303 

911 

1,910 

4,093 

9,139 

1,621 

4,514 

5,557 

Nov . 

43,574 

15,541 

912 

1,887 

4,101 

9,437 

1,625 

4,555 

5,516 

1Q3Q  Av 

30  287 

10,078 

845 

1,150 

2,912 

6.705 

1,382 

3,228 

3.987 

Dec . 

44,234 

15,642 

901 

1,826 

4,071 

9,865 

1,628 

4,573 

5,728 

1940  Av . 

32,031 

10>80 

916 

1,294 

3,013 

7,055 

1,419 

3,362 

4,192 

1941  Av 

36,164 

12,974 

947 

1,790 

3,248 

7,567 

1,462 

3,554 

4.622 

1947:  Jan . 

43,063 

15,677 

910 

1,690 

4,018 

9,160 

1,626 

4,527 

5,455 

39  697 

15,051 

983 

2,170 

3,433 

7,481 

1,440 

3,708 

5,431 

Feb . 

43,169 

15,783 

907 

1,668 

4,016 

9,143 

1,628 

4,561 

5,463 

1Q43  Av. 

42,042 

17,381 

917 

1,567 

3,619 

7,322 

1,401 

3,786 

6,049 

Mar . 

43,410 

15,826 

906 

1,709 

4,027 

9,236 

1,638 

4,565 

5,503 

Apr . 

43,221 

15,750 

881 

1,798 

3,845 

9,255 

1,636 

4,552 

5,504 

1Q44  Av..  . 

41,480 

17,111 

883 

1,094 

3,798 

7,399 

1,374 

3,795 

6,026 

May . 

43,345 

15,569 

910 

1,865 

3,981 

9,277 

1,643 

4,590 

5,510 

1945  Av..  . 

40,069 

15,302 

826 

1,132 

3,872 

7,685 

1,394 

3,891 

5,967 

June . 

43,816 

15,672 

919 

1,957 

4,129 

9,324 

1,650 

4,711 

5,454 

1946  Av . 

41,494 

14,515 

852 

1,661 

4,023 

8,820 

1,586 

4,430 

5,607 

1Q47  Av.  . 

43,970 

15,901 

011 

1,921 

4,060 

9,450 

1,656 

4,622 

5,449 

July . 

43,686 

15,580 

890 

2,043 

4,155 

9,316 

1,675 

4,686 

5,341 

Aug . 

44,125 

15,962 

923 

2,096 

4,163 

9,356 

1,688 

4,619 

5,318 

40,878 

16,753 

848 

950 

3,780 

7,450 

1,357 

3,725 

6,015 

44,513 

16,175 

921 

2,107 

4,134 

9,471 

1,668 

4,634 

5,403 

Feb. 

40,943 

16,801 

845 

959 

3,811 

7,423 

1,356 

3,725 

6,023 

44,758 

16,209 

922 

2,099 

4,097 

9,684 

1,671 

4,662 

5,414 

41,111 

16,728 

844 

1,002 

3,839 

7,520 

1,361 

3,750 

6,067 

44,918 

16,256 

923 

2,046 

4,077 

9,886 

1,673 

4,670 

5,387 

40^853 

16,528 

806 

1,053 

3,843 

7,425 

1,368 

3,768 

6,062 

Dec . 

45,618 

16,354 

925 

1,978 

4,071 

10,288 

1,676 

4,688 

5,638 

May . 

40,719 

16,292 

769 

1,093 

3,858 

7,470 

1,374 

3,797 

6,066 

June . 

40,707 

16,061 

843 

1,147 

3,906 

7.475 

1,391 

3,870 

6,014 

July . 

40,401 

15,693 

832 

1,187 

3,927 

7,473 

1,404 

3,883 

6,002 

Aug . 

40,127 

15,343 

832 

1,232 

3,922 

7,482 

1,410 

3,898 

6,008 

Sept . 

38,407 

13,414 

833 

1,232 

3,876 

7,710 

1,404 

3,916 

6,022 

Oct . 

38.36E 

13,307 

762 

1,252 

3,861 

7,940 

1,416 

4,041 

5,790 

Nov . 

38,833 

13,367 

843 

1,266 

3,912 

8,219 

1,432 

4,128 

5,668 

Dec . 

39,481 

13,331 

855 

1,215 

3,932 

8,634 

1,456 

4,196 

5,862 

1EBtimates  include  all  full-  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  in  nonagricultural 
establishments  who  worked  or  received  pay  during  the  pay  period  ending  nearest  the 
15th  of  the  month.  Proprietors,  self-employed  persons,  domestic  servants,  and  personnel 
of  the  armed  forces  are  excluded.  These  estimates  have  been  adjusted  to  levels  indicated 
by  Federal  Security  Agency  data  through  1946. 

•Covers  all  employees  of  firms  whose  major  activity  is  construction.  The  estimates  are 
based  on  employment  reports  of  these  firms  and  include  all  off-site  employees  (regardless 
of  whether  or  not  they  are  engaged  in  work  relevant  to  construction  activities)  as  w  ell  as 
employees  at  the  site  of  construction  projects.  They  do  not  cover  self-employed  persons, 


working  proprietors,  and  employees  of  nonconstruction  organizations  (including  force 
account  workers  of  public  bodies  and  private  firms)  actively  engaged  in  construction 
activities. 

•Includes  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  eating  and  drinking  places,  filling  stations, 
automotive  repair  services,  and  garages. 

includes  all  types  of  service  except  automotive  repair  services  and  all  types  of  non¬ 
agricultural  establishments  not  included  in  any  of  the  other  major  industry  divisions. 

•Includes  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  including  public  education  and 
Federal  force-account  construction. 
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Table  A-2:  Estimated  number  of  wage  and  salary  workers  in  manufacturing  industries1  and  on 

contract  construction,2  by  State,  1943-47 

[In  thousands] 


MANUFACTURING 


Period 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorad  o 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of 
Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Bench  mark  period3 . 

1947 

Dec. 

1947 

Sept. 

1947 

March 

1944 

3d  Quarter 

1945 

Sept. 

1947 

June 

1945 

Sept. 

1944 

Sept. 

1947 

1st  Quarter 

1944 

3d  Quarter 

1945 

Sept. 

1945 

3d  Quarter 

258.5 

19.4 

76.7 

1,165.5 

67.5 

504.2 

55.2 

15.6 

136.0 

302.9 

15.9 

1,263.7 

251.7 

23.1 

77.0 

1,109.6 

55.5 

464.5 

53.9 

15.3 

135.3 

307.4 

17.9 

1,286.8 

223.4 

20.0 

71.4 

857.2 

54.9 

395.4 

46.6 

14.7 

103.2 

270.6 

17.3 

1,171.1 

205.9 

11.9 

67.1 

677.1 

51.8 

382.0 

44.6 

16.4 

80.5 

250.5 

19.7 

1,160.8 

1947  average . 

225.3 

14.0 

75.3 

711.8 

56.5 

415.6 

45.8 

17.3 

93.2 

252.0 

19.3 

1,248.0 

252.5 

24.6 

74.3 

1,024.3 

53.1 

440.3 

51.4 

15.2 

129.9 

302.2 

16.6 

1,253.5 

250.9 

25.5 

74.6 

1,020.2 

55.0 

441.9 

51.1 

15.1 

125.4 

297.2 

16.4 

1,258.3 

242.7 

25.3 

73.4 

996.1 

56.7 

442.1 

50.8 

15.2 

120.7 

290.6 

16.5 

1,251.7 

237.6 

25.2 

71.7 

975.1 

57.0 

437.1 

50.3 

14.9 

116.7 

283.1 

17.1 

1,237.3 

234.2 

24.7 

70.8 

932.1 

58.3 

431.6 

48.5 

14.4 

111.7 

277.7 

18.2 

1,222.5 

231.8 

22.8 

67.6 

889.2 

58.8 

421.4 

47.8 

14.3 

108.2 

279.4 

18.3 

1,214.1 

July . 

227.9 

22.2 

73.0 

887.9 

58.7 

405.7 

46.3 

14.0 

103.4 

281.0 

17.6 

1,183.3 

221.3 

20.7 

74.3 

889.1 

56.6 

375.6 

47.3 

14.1 

100.0 

272.8 

17.9 

1,162.8 

199.0 

13.2 

69.4 

742.7 

48.7 

336.1 

42.8 

14.4 

82.8 

241.6 

18.5 

1,058.7 

194.4 

12.0 

70.6 

689.0 

52.1 

335.1 

40.9 

14.5 

78.3 

243.0 

17.8 

1,045.2 

193.5 

12.0 

71.6 

622.1 

52.9 

337.5 

40.4 

14.7 

80.6 

241.0 

17.2 

1,072.4 

December . 

194.9 

11.2 

65.2 

618.9 

51.4 

340.7 

41.5 

15.2 

80.4 

237.5 

16.2 

1,093.6 

196.0 

11.0 

61.9 

622.3 

47.6 

337.1 

42.2 

15.8 

83.0 

239.2 

15.9 

1,119.0 

179.9 

10.9 

64.4 

602.5 

43.3 

324.6 

41.0 

16.3 

83.0 

240.3 

15.4 

1,063.4 

199.3 

10.8 

68.5 

611.5 

48.4 

341.0 

43.5 

16.2 

81.2 

241.0 

15.7 

1,111.2 

201.1 

11.0 

66.2 

651.5 

48.6 

369.3 

43.9 

16.3 

79.0 

242.0 

17.2 

1,129.0 

201.3 

11.0 

66.0 

655.4 

49.2 

379.0 

43.3 

16.2 

77.9 

243.5 

19.5 

1,130.6 

202.4 

11.1 

65.5 

665.1 

50.0 

392.0 

44.7 

16.1 

76.8 

244.9 

20.8 

1,159.8 

July. . . 

208.3 

12.1 

65.6 

700.8 

52.6 

390.9 

45.4 

16.1 

73.9 

251.6 

22.2 

1,165.8 

210.3 

11.9 

67.8 

740.8 

54.5 

396.5 

47.9 

16.4 

74.3 

257.1 

23.0 

1,186.0 

212.0 

12.2 

69.1 

738.8 

55.5 

406.7 

48.0 

16.7 

77.1 

260.8 

23.2 

1,195.7 

215.2 

12.7 

69.6 

725.5 

56.9 

410.9 

45.1 

16.7 

79.6 

261.5 

21.7 

1,203.4 

221.6 

13.5 

70.1 

705.4 

58.7 

416.1 

45.0 

17.0 

89.4 

263.6 

21.9 

1,229. 

December . 

222.9 

13.9 

70.0 

705.9 

56.2 

420.6 

45.2 

17.3 

90.4 

260.0 

20.1 

1,236.0 

<222.9 

<14.0 

<70.2 

697.1 

56.0 

<424.4 

45.3 

16.9 

<103.1 

257.9 

17.9 

1,244.4 

225.1 

13.6 

71.6 

693.6 

53.5 

426.5 

44.6 

16.9 

100.5 

255.9 

17.7 

1,251.1 

226.3 

14.1 

71.5 

692.6 

53.6 

424.0 

45.0 

17.1 

99.5 

254.0 

18.4 

1,249.4 

April . 

225.2 

14.5 

74.1 

699.6 

54.1 

419.9 

44.9 

17.2 

94.9 

253.9 

18.4 

1,248.2 

222.8 

14.2 

74.7 

693.0 

53.8 

415.0 

45.4 

17.1 

88.9 

249.7 

19.2 

1,232.0 

221.1 

14.4 

74.2 

689.1 

54.6 

410.4 

45.4 

17.2 

88.2 

246.2 

20.1 

1,238.3 

July . 

219.6 

13.8 

75.1 

703.8 

55.9 

403.3 

45.2 

17.4 

85.7 

238.2 

20.8 

1,228.6 

221.4 

13.2 

80.5 

760.1 

56.6 

406.0 

48.4 

17.3 

86.8 

248.5 

19.5 

1,237.8 

226.5 

13.6 

81.2 

744.6 

57.9 

409.2 

48.2 

17.5 

88.6 

251.9 

19.3 

1,249.0 

228.9 

14.0 

77.1 

736.3 

60.6 

414.8 

45.8 

17.5 

90.4 

253.9 

20.4 

1,257.0 

231.8 

14.5 

77.1 

717.4 

60.3 

415.7 

45.8 

17.4 

95.0 

256.7 

20.1 

1,266.3 

December . 

231.9 

14.6 

76.1 

714.8 

61.0 

417.8 

46.1 

17.5 

97.8 

257.4 

19.2 

1,273.6 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  A-2:  Estimated  number  of  wage  and  salary  workers  in  manufacturing  industries1  and  on  contract 

construction,2  by  State,  1943-47 — Continued 

[Id  thousands] 


CONTRACT  CONSTRUCTION 


Period 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of 
Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

1946 

1947 

1946 

(5) 

1946 

1946 

1946 

1946 

1946 

1947 

1946 

1945 

Bench  mark  period* . 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

25.4 

14.0 

18.9 

10.8 

17.6 

5.5 

17.1 

42.5 

34.0 

6.0 

81.2 

12.0 

5.3 

7.0 

6.9 

14.1 

3.2 

12.3 

23.9 

17.6 

3.8 

59.5 

13.9 

6.0 

19.0 

8.7 

15.2 

3.4 

12.6 

26.2 

16.6 

3.4 

63.3 

1946  average . 

19.7 

8.9 

11.1 

13.2 

12.8 

25.9 

29.7 

6.2 

16.7 

43.0 

28.4 

36.0 

5.4 

88.1 

111.7 

11.5 

4.9 

14.3 

6.8 

12.0 

2.5 

10.5 

20.1 

12.1 

3.0 

47.9 

12.5 

5.3 

21.8 

6.4 

11.5 

2.4 

10.8 

19.7 

12.2 

2.8 

49.8 

14.9 

5.6 

26.0 

7.3 

12.2 

3.0 

11.4 

19.2 

13.7 

3.1 

55.1 

15.6 

6.0 

26.1 

8.4 

13.2 

2.7 

12.4 

21.2 

14.0 

3.0 

57.6 

15.0 

6.0 

22.8 

9.5 

13.7 

2.8 

12.7 

23.6 

15.4 

3.3 

59.7 

15.0 

6.2 

20.7 

10.4 

14.3 

3.3 

13.0 

25.8 

16.6 

3.6 

62.8 

July 

14.4 

6.1 

24.1 

10.7 

15.2 

3.2 

12.8 

26.7 

17.5 

3.3 

66.8 

14.4 

6.1 

26.7 

10.2 

15.9 

3.5 

13.1 

28.3 

19.3 

3.5 

69.8 

14.4 

6.3 

15.1 

9.1 

17.2 

4.0 

13.5 

29.8 

19.4 

3.7 

71.8 

13.0 

6.5 

11.9 

8.6 

18.3 

4.6 

13.9 

31.0 

19.3 

3.9 

74.3 

13.4 

6.4 

9.3 

8.7 

19.2 

4.6 

13.7 

34.1 

20.3 

4.1 

74.6 

12.9 

6.8 

8.7 

8.6 

19.2 

4.4 

13.2 

35.4 

19.3 

3.7 

68.9 

13.0 

7.0 

8.8 

8.7 

18.7 

4.2 

12.9 

36.5 

19.5 

3.1 

62.9 

14.1 

7.5 

9.6 

9.1 

18.9 

4.2 

13.4 

37.7 

21.1 

3.1 

69.7 

15.4 

8.0 

10.6 

10.2 

21.2 

4.8 

15.3 

38.7 

22.6 

3.9 

76.6 

17.2 

8.1 

11.7 

11.3 

24.5 

6.2 

16.6 

39.6 

23.9 

4.1 

84.2 

19.8 

8.3 

12.6 

12.6 

25.8 

6.7 

16.9 

40.7 

25.8 

4.7 

86.4 

21.7 

8.8 

14.1 

13.4 

26.8 

6.9 

17.2 

41.6 

28.2 

5.7 

88.9 

July.. . 

22.0 

9.4 

14.8 

13.8 

28.1 

7.0 

17.2 

43.4 

30.6 

6.5 

92.0 

23.5 

10.1 

16.4 

15.1 

28.9 

7.0 

18.4 

46.3 

33.6 

6.9 

96.1 

23.7 

10.2 

16.5 

15.2 

29.4 

7.2 

18.9 

47.1 

35.0 

6.7 

98.8 

22.6 

10.0 

14.8 

15.3 

29.6 

7.1 

18.0 

47.4 

33.6 

7.4 

102.4 

22.1 

9.7 

14.1 

14.3 

29.7 

6.9 

18.0 

48.4 

34.8 

6.9 

100.8 

20.8 

9.6 

14.1 

14.5 

29.0 

6.6 

17.2 

48.0 

32.5 

6.0 

97.9 

18.8 

9.9 

12.9 

14.7 

26.0 

5.7 

15.8 

46.6 

32.3 

4.9 

92.9 

19.8 

10.0 

12.9 

14.0 

25.1 

5.5 

16.3 

44.1 

32.6 

5.0 

96.1 

20.2 

10.3 

12.9 

14.0 

25.5 

5.7 

16.9 

43.2 

33.2 

5.7 

100.4 

20.6 

10.4 

13.2 

14.2 

27.2 

6.4 

17.8 

44.5 

33.7 

6.4 

107.8 

22.2 

11.0 

13.5 

15.5 

29.4 

6.6 

19.1 

45.2 

36.0 

7.5 

114.1 

24.0 

11.4 

13.6 

16.5 

31.2 

6.6 

20.1 

45.7 

38.1 

7.7 

115.6 

July . 

(8) 

11.0 

(«) 

(*) 

32.6 

(•) 

(6> 

c) 

39.3 

(•) 

120.6 

(«) 

11.2 

(«) 

(•) 

32.7 

(6) 

(6) 

c) 

39.3 

(«) 

122.2 

(«) 

11.6 

(•) 

(*> 

32.3 

(«) 

(«) 

(e) 

38.6 

(«) 

121.7 

(«) 

11.9 

(«) 

(•> 

32.4 

(«) 

(«) 

(«) 

37.2 

(«) 

121.6 

<*) 

11.8 

(«) 

(•) 

31.8 

(«) 

(«) 

(6) 

37.1 

(•) 

116.9 

December . 

c) 

12.1 

(') 

(•) 

30.4 

(') 

C) 

(«) 

35.0 

(*) 

110.9 

Sec  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  A-2:  Estimated  number  of  wage  and  salary  workers  in  manufacturing  industries1  and  on  contract 

construction,2  by  State,  1943-47 — Continued 

[In  thousands] 


MANUFACTURING— Continued 


Period 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massa¬ 

chusetts 

Michigan 

Minne¬ 

sota 

Missis¬ 

sippi 

vfissour 

Bench  mark  period* . 

1945 

1947 

1st  Quarter 

1944 

Sept. 

1945 

3d  Quarter 

1944 

Sept. 

1947 

3d  Quarter 

1945 

3d  Quarter 

1943 

Sept. 

1945 

3d  Quarter 

1945 

3d  Quarter 

1Q44 

3d  Quarter 

1045 

Sept. 

1943  average . 

1944  average . 

1945  average . 

1946  average . 

1947  average . 

1945:  January . 

February . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September . 

October . 

November . 

December . 

1946:  January . 

February . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September . 

October . 

November . . 

December . 

1947:  January . 

February . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September . 

October . 

November . 

December . 

633.1 
619  1 

535.5 

498.5 

556.7 

597.9 

597.5 

593.8 
588.7 

584.1 
570.3 

547.1 

532.6 

467.5 

453.7 

447.7 

445.6 

448.7 

392.8 

440.1 
486.0 

495.2 

511.7 

511.3 

530.7 

545.1 

538.3 

538.4 

544.2 

549.6 

556.2 

555.8 

554.4 

550.1 

553.2 
550.0 

552.3 
580.0 
561.0 

558.7 
559.0 

161.7 
158.0 

143.8 

137.2 

153.3 

157.2 

157.7 

156.8 

153.1 

151.6 
153.0 

148.2 

138.9 

129.8 

122.8 

125.9 

130.6 

132.6 

132.9 

135.8 

134.8 

135.4 

136.3 

136.1 

143.3 

136.4 
132  0 
144  0 

146.9 

4 150.3 

150.1 

150.2 

149.4 

150.3 

152.3 

153.5 
155.0 

156.1 
155.0 
157.7 

160.2 

144.2 

147.4 

113.2 
76  6 

79.7 

140  2 

139.4 

136.3 

133.4 
132  6 
125  6 

120.4 

119.7 
81  0 

77.2 

75.4 
77.0 

77,8 

76.3 

77.1 

75.7 

76.2 

74.8 

76.1 
78  1 

73.8 

74.1 

79.5 

79.6 

78.8 

78.1 
78.0 

79.2 
79.5 
81.0 

80.7 
80.0 
79.4 

79.8 

79.9 

81.9 

131.7 

137.6 

128.7 
122  4 

127.8 

135.4 

135.6 
135.0 
136.2 

136.2 

134.4 

133.9 

130.9 
118.1 
116.8 
114  4 

117.5 

118  6 

113.3 
116.8 

119.4 
121.0 

123.1 

124.8 

126.7 

126.2 
122.2 

127.4 
129.1 

129.1 

129.9 

129.1 

130.7 

123.9 

123.6 

122.4 

125.8 

128.2 

130.3 

130.7 

130.4 

166.1 

177.1 
153.9 

130.7 

138.5 

175.8 

170.2 

167.8 

162.6 

156.3 

154.1 
160.0 

153.5 

143.2 

136.6 
133.1 

133.5 

128.3 

128.7 

131.3 

132.5 
132  9 

132.9 

132.4 
128.0 
127.0 

128.7 

132.5 

133.5 

132.7 

132.6 
133.3 

135.2 

136.5 

138.3 
140.9 

142.6 

142.8 
143.5 

141.1 

142.1 

144.4 

133.7 

112.7 

114.1 

114.5 

125.2 

123.5 

120.3 
114.0 

113.3 

114.5 

113.7 

111.6 

108.3 

103.8 
96.9 

107.3 

109.9 

111.4 
110.1 
108.3 

110.7 

113.7 

115.6 

118.7 

117.6 

117.7 

117.1 

117.8 

‘116.4 

115.7 

114.8 

107.2 

106.8 

108.2 

112.9 

119.4 
119.6 

116.9 

117.4 

118.5 

348  8 
322  0 
268.2 
231.5 

230.3 

303.7 

303.4 

303.3 

298.7 

292.9 

284.9 

275.4 
275.3 

230.7 

220.7 

212.5 
217.0 

214.5 
211.2 

217.5 

222.7 

224.2 

234.5 

238.2 
249.0 

245.5 

238.6 

240.7 

241.3 

237.9 

237.3 

236.2 

230.7 

228.9 

224.3 

217.4 
228.2 

232.4 
229.3 
231.1 
229.6 

835.6 

798.8 
734  6 

730.9 

742.6 

776.1 
774  5 

774.2 

768.8 
760  0 

749.8 

732.9 

724.4 

679.1 

679.2 

687.7 

708.1 

685.3 
678.6 
695.0 

730.5 

738.3 

740.6 

727.9 

741.2 
750  0 

754.1 

762.1 

766.9 

761.6 

765.5 

763.5 

749.9 

734.3 

724.7 

707.2 

720.4 

732.5 

741.6 

753.2 

757.2 

1,181.8 
1,171.5 
960  6 

938.9 
1,019.3 

1,120.3 

1.121.9 

1.111.9 
1,086  6 
1,046  5 
1,012.0 

972.0 

921.3 

759.1 
787.6 

831.9 

756.2 

782.5 

764.4 

783.4 
913.0 

939.2 

942.9 
982  3 

1,010.4 

1,040.6 

1,033.3 

1,041.6 

1,032.8 

1,027.8 

1,038.5 

1,046.7 

1,035.4 

980.3 

1,013.1 

997.0 

1,004.6 

1,023.3 

1,021.8 

1,019.0 

1,024.2 

215.1 

216.2 
205  8 

191.1 

199.6 

220.1 

223.8 

223.7 
219  0 
214  5 

213.3 
217.0 

206.3 
189.0 
182.2 

179.2 

181.8 

185.4 

181.9 

186.7 

185.8 

184.7 

183.3 
193.6 

195.1 
200  0 
196.0 

200.2 
200.1 

199.0 

199.1 

197.8 

195.1 

193.5 

194.5 

205.1 

201.6 

209.9 
199.0 

199.9 

200.3 

95.1 

95.6 

85.1 

84.9 
92  9 

93.1 

91.9 

89.8 

86.4 
85.0 

83.5 

82.8 
83.0 
79.9 

79.7 
82.0 

83.7 

82.6 

81.8 
81.0 

81.7 

81.4 
83  4 

83.7 

87.1 

87.2 

87.3 

90.5 

91.5 

92.7 

93.5 

92.1 

90.4 

88.5 
90.9 

91.4 
95.3 
95.0 

94.1 

95.5 

95.7 

412.9 

395.9 

364.8 

332.8 

358.1 

403.1 

405.4 

405.9 

403.4 
402.0 

394.2 

376.9 

358.2 

306.9 

306.7 

309.2 

305.3 

309.9 

314.7 

316.6 

322.5 

326.4 

330.4 

333.9 

341.4 

340.2 

343.7 
356.0 

357.9 

355.3 

359.7 

355.9 

355.9 
35U 

355.5 

352.9 

356.6 

356.8 

362.6 

366.8 

367.6 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  A-2:  Estimated  number  of  wage  and  salary  workers  in  manufacturing  industries1  and  on  contract. 

construction,2  by  State,  1943-47 — Continued 

[In  thousands] 


CONTRACT  CONSTRUCTION— Continued 


Period 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massa¬ 

chusetts 

Michigan 

Minne¬ 

sota 

Missis¬ 

sippi 

Missouri 

1947 

Sept. 

1946 

1946 

1946 

1945 

Sept. 

1947 

Sept. 

1946 

1945 

Oct. 

1945 

Sept. 

1945 

Sept. 

1946 

1946 

36.6 

13.7 

34.8 

19.0 

49.4 

10.1 

44.0 

36.3 

47.4 

18.1 

15  7 
9.0 
8.6 
12.7 

28.4 

19.6 

26.8 

39.8 

24.4 

12.0 

12.1 

11.4 

27.4 

5.0 

24.6 

31.7 

32.5 

15.7 

30.0 

13.8 

13.0 

11.6 

18.7 

5.0 

24.0 

36.6 

36.4 

19.0 

39.4 

24.0 

18.1 

17.4 

25.6 

9.0 

36.2 

54.7 

58.1 

29.4 

47.4 

23.3 

11.3 

29.8 

1947  average . 

10.7 

11.5 

9.8 

17.9 

3.8 

19.5 

29.8 

26.0 

16.3 

7.8 

20.5 
22.1 

24.1 

23.1 
24.0 
26.0 

28.5 
30.3 
30.9 

22.7 

10.4 

11.8 

9.7 

18.2 

3.6 

19.6 

30.7 

25.6 

17.6 

7.7 
7.9 

7.8 

26.2 

10.9 

13.0 

9.9 

17.5 

3.8 

20.7 

31.3 

26.3 

17.9 

29.5 

12.6 

13.2 

9.8 

17.8 

4.0 

22.5 

33.1 

29.7 

18.8 

32.4 

12.3 

13.6 

10.1 

17.8 

4.3 

23.1 

341 

31.3 

16.8 

7.8 

8.3 

33.4 

13.2 

13.3 

10.5 

19.1 

4.7 

24.1 

35.7 

35.4 

17.8 

35.6 

14.0 

13.6 

11.7 

17.7 

5.3 

24.6 

37.2 

39.4 

18.5 

8.9 

33.9 

14.7 

13.4 

12.9 

20.1 

5.8 

26.0 

38.7 

41.2 

19.8 

9.4 

31.2 

15.6 

13.2 

13.8 

20.8 

6.2 

26.9 

40.2 

46.3 

20.5 

10.0 

30.7 

17.4 

13.2 

14.3 

19.5 

6.3 

27.9 

42.2 

46.4 

22.1 

8.8 

30.9 

32.0 

29.3 

30.7 

17.2 

13.5 

13.6 

18.9 

6.5 

27.2 

43.7 

46.8 

22.0 

9.5 

30.0 

16.0 

12.9 

12.7 

18.6 

6.1 

26.4 

42.8 

43.1 

20.0 

9.0 

30.5 

15.4 

13.2 

12.3 

19.6 

5.8 

26.7 

41.2 

42.6 

20.5 

8.8 

28.6 

30.6 

30.4 

15.9 

15.0 

12.5 

20.5 

6.0 

27.1 

39.6 

40.7 

20.4 

9.1 

33.9 

17.3 

15.4 

13.8 

21.2 

6.7 

30.7 

43.8 

46.1 

22.9 

9.6 

33.7 

36.2 

38.2 

40.2 

36.5 

20.6 

16.2 

15.6 

22.7 

8.2 

34.0 

50.1 

54.4 

27.3 

10.0 

37.4 

22.3 

17.8 

16.2 

23.5 

8.9 

36.3 

52.4 

58.9 

29.9 

10.5 

39.1 

24.3 

18.6 

16.9 

25.4 

9.4 

37.8 

54.3 

61.5 

32.8 

11.8 

July . 

41.2 

26.6 

19.1 

19.1 

29.7 

10.4 

39.6 

61.2 

63.5 

34.3 

13.8 

43.4 

43.5 

29.0 

20.6 

20.0 

31.7 

10.8 

40.1 

64.4 

67.1 

34.6 

15.2 

44.7 

46.0 

29.5 

20.8 

21.1 

32.1 

10.9 

41.4 

65.4 

68.7 

33.7 

15.9 

46.2 

46.2 

30.1 

20.7 

20.9 

28.3 

10.9 

40.0 

64.3 

67.6 

33.6 

16.4 

46.1 

45.2 

29.5 

20.1 

20.5 

26.8 

10.6 

40.9 

62.1 

64.0 

32.3 

16.5 

45.4 

43.3 

27.9 

19.5 

19.7 

26.3 

9.7 

40.2 

58.0 

62.6 

30.4 

15.3 

44.5 

39.5 

24.0 

17.6 

17.0 

24.4 

8.5 

36.6 

52.2 

59.7 

29.3 

12.5 

40.5 

41.1 

23.3 

18.3 

16.3 

23.4 

8.0 

36.8 

50.8 

54.6 

24.6 

12.7 

40.5 

42.7 

23.8 

18.6 

16.9 

24.9 

8.3 

38.8 

52.5 

57.2 

25.4 

13.2 

41.7 

45.2 

25.1 

19.9 

18.5 

24.7 

9.8 

43.1 

54.0 

58.2 

26.6 

13.7 

39.8 

46.6 

27.5 

21.6 

19.5 

25.9 

11.1 

46.3 

59.4 

48.6 

29.0 

15.1 

38.6 

49.2 

29.2 

23.1 

20.5 

26.9 

12.5 

48.7 

64.5 

55.6 

31.0 

15.6 

43.4 

July . 

50.2 

(«) 

(') 

(61 

(6) 

13.0 

(6) 

(6) 

(«) 

32.3 

(®) 

(#) 

50.9 

(•) 

(6) 

(c) 

(«) 

13.3 

(6) 

(«) 

(6) 

33.1 

(«> 

(6> 

51.8 

(«) 

(«) 

C®) 

(6) 

13.5 

(6) 

(») 

(») 

34.5 

(») 

(®> 

52.2 

(6) 

(«) 

(6> 

(») 

13.4 

(6) 

(«) 

(6) 

34.0 

(®) 

<6) 

50.6 

(«) 

(») 

(6) 

(«) 

12.8 

(6) 

(«) 

(») 

30.6 

(6> 

(•> 

48.5 

(«) 

(') 

(«) 

(«) 

11.4 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

27.3 

m 

(*) 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  A-2:  Estimated  number  of  wage  and  salary  workers  in  manufacturing  industries1  and  on  contract 

construction,2  by  State,  1943-47 — Continued 

[In  thousands 


Period 


Bench  mark  period1 . 


1943  average. 

1944  average. 

1945  average. 

1946  average. 

1947  average. , 


1945:  January. . . . 
February. . , 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August. . . . 
September. 
October. . . . 
November. 
December. . 


1946:  January.... 
February. . . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August 
September . 
October. . . . 
November. 
December. . 


1947:  January. .. . 
February. . . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August 
September . 
October. . . . 
November. 
December. . 


MANUFACTURING — Continued 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New 

Hampshire 

1945 

3d  Quarter 

1945 

3d  Quarter 

1947 

1st  Quarter 

1943 

Sept. 

15.7 

60.8 

7.9 

77.0 

15.6 

61.3 

5.8 

75.4 

14  5 

56.7 

3.0 

72.8 

15.7 

42  5 

3  1 

78.7 

17.7 

43  7 

3  4 

81.7 

14  6 

65.6 

3.6 

75.0 

14  4 

65.6 

3.5 

74.8 

14.4 

64.8 

3.5 

75.0 

14.4 

63  3 

3.4 

73.7 

14.9 

62.5 

2.6 

73.5 

14.8 

62.6 

2.7 

73.3 

14.6 

59.5 

2.7 

71.7 

14.7 

57.4 

2.8 

72.0 

14.6 

46.3 

2.7 

69.7 

14.2 

43  1 

2.7 

71.4 

14.0 

44.4 

2.7 

68.5 

13.8 

44.9 

2.7 

75.4 

12.9 

43.3 

2.8 

76.1 

12.9 

43.4 

2.8 

75.8 

13.5 

43.0 

2.9 

77.0 

14.0 

42.8 

2.9 

77.5 

15  4 

42.4 

3.0 

78.9 

15.7 

42.1 

3.0 

79.3 

16  5 

41 .5 

3.2 

77.2 

16.7 

43.3 

3.4 

79.2 

16.9 

40  3 

3.4 

79.6 

18.0 

39.6 

3.4 

79.0 

18.1 

44.0 

3.5 

81.6 

17.9 

44.5 

3.5 

83.0 

16.6 

44.1 

<3.3 

82.4 

16.4 

42.8 

3.2 

83.5 

16.4 

42.8 

3.2 

83.0 

16.6 

41.9 

3.4 

81.1 

17.1 

42.5 

3.3 

78.7 

17.8 

43.1 

3.3 

79.3 

18.4 

43.4 

3.4 

77.6 

18.2 

43.2 

3.4 

80.7 

18.1 

43.1 

3.4 

82.1 

19.1 

45.1 

3.5 

82.9 

18.7 

45.9 

3.5 

83.9 

18.5 

46.3 

3.3 

85.3 

New 

Jersey 

New 

Mexico 

New  York 

North 

Carolioa 

North 

Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

1945 

1947 

1945 

1944 

1945 

1945 

1944 

1945 

Sept. 

1st  Quarter 

Sept. 

3d  Quarter 

3d  Quarter 

3d  Quarter 

Sept. 

3d  Quarter 

951.1 

7.9 

2,115.7 

399.9 

5.6 

1,363.3 

99.7 

192.1 

923.9 

8.2 

2,070.7 

383.2 

6.0 

1,332.8 

101.9 

186. 

805.3 

8.6 

1,908.1 

353.0 

5.5 

1,193.2 

86.7 

151.3 

725  4 

9.8 

1,865.2 

359.4 

5.9 

1,159.4 

53.8 

116.2 

749.6 

9  3 

1,894  0 

372  0 

6.7 

1,245  3 

54.8 

116.6 

883.9 

8.1 

2,025.0 

369.3 

5.7 

1,286.6 

105.4 

179.8 

886.7 

8.4 

2,030  3 

367.7 

5.6 

1,299.4 

107.2 

172.9 

882.5 

8.7 

2,036.4 

364.6 

5.5 

1,295.0 

107.1 

166.3 

872.8 

8.5 

2,026  9 

358.9 

5.4 

1,281.2 

105.7 

165.5 

859.3 

8.7 

2,009.7 

355.3 

5.2 

1,272.1 

103.6 

165.9 

848.9 

8.9 

1,971.0 

358,3 

5.4 

1,269.6 

94.1 

167.5 

821.3 

8.9 

1,908.4 

354.6 

5.4 

1,237.4 

90.2 

163.7 

810.0 

9.1 

1,886.0 

350.9 

5.4 

1,204.1 

86.2 

163.3 

706.9 

8.6 

1,749.4 

340.7 

5.5 

1,017.5 

62.0 

139.6 

692.2 

8.4 

1,738.5 

331.7 

5.3 

1,037.3 

60.6 

116.5 

698.1 

8.5 

1,752.0 

339.0 

5.8 

1,045.7 

59.6 

107.0 

700.7 

8.5 

1,764.1 

344.7 

5.7 

1,072.0 

58.5 

107.8 

675.1 

8.4 

1,783.4 

345.3 

5.5 

1,099.7 

56.4 

108.0 

665.3 

8.7 

1,740.2 

351.1 

5.4 

977.2 

54.5 

106.0 

680.2 

9.0 

1,794.7 

358.2 

5.5 

1,087.6 

54.1 

106.9 

716.9 

9.5 

1,851.0 

357  4 

5.8 

1,138.9 

-  52.7 

109.4 

727.8 

9.9 

1,857.6 

356.4 

6.1 

1,147.5 

51.8 

111.8 

735.8 

10.1 

1,864.2 

359.9 

5.8 

1,161.2 

52.8 

118.2 

733.2 

10  5 

1,855.3 

359.6 

5.9 

1,171.5 

52  5 

121.2 

742.8 

10.6 

1,910  8 

361.2 

6.2 

1,205.1 

54.7 

126.5 

748  9 

10.5 

1,926.8 

361.9 

5.9 

1,223.5 

52.2 

127.4 

753.2 

10  3 

1,928.9 

363.7 

6.0 

1,230.5 

52.6 

122.2 

757.7 

10.2 

1,939  6 

367.0 

6.5 

1,238.3 

55  6 

118.4 

768.0 

10.2 

1,930.3 

371.5 

6.6 

1,231.1 

55.4 

118.0 

770.3 

<8.4 

1,922.9 

373.9 

6.4 

1,242.7 

54.7 

116.1 

768.4 

8.5 

1,939.1 

375.7 

6.3 

1,251.3 

54.6 

115.2 

768.6 

9.0 

1,934.5 

376.0 

6.5 

1,255.4 

54.2 

114.4 

738.5 

9.3 

1,893.4 

372.9 

6.5 

1,254.6 

54.0 

115.5 

727.0 

9.6 

1,858.0 

366.4 

6.7 

1,238.7 

53.0 

117.1 

745.2 

9.6 

1,841.6 

366.0 

6.8 

1,244.5 

53.5 

119.1 

719.6 

9.6 

1,801.9 

365.2 

6.8 

1,232.0 

53.8 

116.6 

735.9 

9.8 

1,870.8 

366.6 

6.9 

1,238.1 

55.2 

122.4 

749.2 

9.6 

1,900.1 

368.1 

6.7 

1,243.8 

55.2 

122.2 

751.4 

9.4 

1,922.8 

374.1 

6.7 

1,244.7 

55.7 

117.2 

757.4 

9.1 

1,918.6 

378.7 

6.8 

1,247.3 

56.5 

112.2 

764.0 

9.1 

1,924.6 

380.8 

6.7 

1,250.9 

57.0 

111.4 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  A-2:  Estimated  number  of  wage  and  salary  workers  in  manufacturing  industries1  and  on  contract 

construction,2  by  State,  1943-47 — Continued 

(In  thousands] 


Period 


Bench  mark  period* 


1943  average. . . . 

1944  average. .. . 

1945  average. .. . 

1946  average... . 

1947  average. . . . 

1945:  January. . . 
February 
March. . . . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August .  .  . 
September 
October. . . 
November 
December. 

1946:  January  . . . 
February. . 
March. . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August  .  . 

September 

October 

November. 

December. 

1947:  January  . . 
February. . 
March 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August  . 
September 
October  . 
November. 
December 


CONTRACT  CONSTRUCTION— Continued 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New 

Hampshire 

New 

Jersey 

New 

Mexico 

New  York 

North 

Carolina 

North 

Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

1947 

1946 

1946 

1946 

1946 

1946 

1946 

1946 

1946 

1946 

1946 

Sept. 

(*) 

3.3 

14.7 

7.5 

3.0 

47.5 

123.8 

35.8 

1.4 

70.3 

30.4 

17.9 

3.1 

7.5 

2.6 

2.4 

38.5 

100.7 

17.0 

1.5 

52.2 

10.6 

14.4 

3  7 

7.7 

3.4 

3.1 

38.9 

107.8 

17.0 

1.7 

55.0 

10.1 

13.0 

5.8 

11.6 

5.5 

6.4 

60.2 

171.7 

34.2 

3.6 

92.4 

18.0 

20.4 

64  2 

196.1 

2  8 

7.0 

1.8 

2.2 

33.4 

93.9 

12.6 

1.0 

39.6 

8.2 

11.3 

2.8 

5.8 

1.9 

2.0 

31.6 

91.8 

13.0 

1.0 

40.0 

8.4 

10.9 

2  7 

5.4 

2.4 

2.1 

32.1 

92.8 

14.0 

1.0 

43.8 

8.3 

11.1 

3.2 

6.4 

3.0 

2.5 

33.9 

100.0 

14.2 

1.4 

48.9 

8.4 

1 1 .7 

3.5 

7.3 

3.3 

2.7 

34.8 

102.7 

15.0 

1.6 

50.7 

8.9 

12.1 

3  9 

7.6 

4.2 

3.0 

35.9 

107.0 

16.3 

2.2 

54.5 

9.5 

12.9 

4-7 

3.2 

38.2 

112.7 

16.9 

2.1 

58.1 

10.2 

13.8 

4  2 

8.4 

4.6 

3.3 

40.0 

116.2 

18.2 

2.4 

61.3 

11.4 

14.7 

4  3 

8.9 

3.5 

3.8 

43.5 

117.5 

19.2 

2.3 

63.2 

12.1 

14.1 

4  6 

9.3 

4.0 

4.1 

48.5 

118.3 

20.6 

2.1 

68.0 

12.1 

15.3 

4  4 

9.3 

3.7 

4.3 

48.1 

122.3 

22.2 

2.0 

68.0 

12.2 

14.5 

37 

4  2 

46.5 

118.6 

21.6 

1.8 

63.8 

11.7 

13.7 

3  7 

8.0 

3.5 

4.0 

44.9 

119.3 

23.4 

1.9 

65.3 

12.0 

14.1 

3.7 

8.1 

3.9 

4.0 

45.0 

119. C 

25.1 

1.8 

67.6 

12.5 

15.0 

4  0 

9.4 

4.4 

4.5 

50.6 

132.2 

27.7 

1.9 

78.0 

13.5 

16.4 

5.2 

10.8 

5.3 

5.8 

58.5 

152.5 

30.9 

2.7 

85.7 

15.0 

18.3 

5.9 

12.3 

5.9 

6.3 

61.6 

162.1 

33.1 

3.5 

90.4 

16.2 

20.6 

13.3 

6.1 

6.9 

62.8 

168.9 

35.4 

4.2 

93.9 

18.3 

21.2 

13  5 

6  3 

7.4 

64.4 

185.9 

36.9 

4.5 

102.2 

20.4 

22.9 

7.5 

14.5 

6.5 

7.9 

65.6 

195.1 

39.5 

4.8 

107.2 

22.2 

24.5 

7.3 

13.7 

6.5 

7.5 

66.0 

200.4 

39.3 

4.8 

107.1 

22.6 

24.2 

6  7 

12.5 

6.0 

7.8 

67.8 

209.9 

39.9 

4.5 

107.5 

21.8 

24.1 

6.7 

11.8 

5.8 

7.6 

68.1 

211.0 

40.2 

4.7 

103.9 

21.4 

22.8 

5.6 

11.3 

5.7 

7.2 

66.7 

203.8 

39.5 

3.9 

99.5 

20.5 

21.2 

5.1 

9.7 

5.4 

5.8 

61.4 

179.2 

38.5 

3.3 

90.7 

21.0 

19.9 

5.2 

9.7 

5.0 

5.3 

57.5 

173.4 

38.4 

3.2 

86.2 

21.4 

20.0 

5.1 

10.1 

4.8 

5.3 

58.2 

173.1 

38.4 

3.2 

89.7 

21.6 

20.8 

6.2 

12.8 

4.9 

6.3 

62.3 

186.5 

39.1 

3.7 

97.0 

21.0 

21.4 

7.1 

15.1 

4.7 

6.8 

61.6 

197.4 

40.7 

4.8 

101.4 

21.7 

22.7 

7.5 

15.8 

4.9 

7.2 

65.3 

203.8 

41.9 

5.3 

105.3 

22.9 

23.8 

8.5 

(#> 

(«> 

(•) 

68.9 

209.5 

(') 

(•) 

(') 

(‘) 

(•) 

8.4 

(*) 

(«) 

(») 

70.5 

213.2 

(') 

C‘) 

(«) 

(*) 

(•) 

8.3 

(•) 

(®) 

(«) 

69.1 

212.5 

(«) 

(•) 

(«) 

(®) 

(‘) 

7.4 

(«) 

(«) 

(') 

67.0 

208.8 

(*) 

(•) 

(«) 

(*) 

(*) 

7.1 

(«) 

(•) 

(•) 

65.2 

203.7 

(«) 

(«) 

(«) 

(*) 

(•) 

6.6 

(•) 

(') 

(') 

63.7 

192.0 

(«) 

(*) 

(*) 

(®) 

(®) 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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A:  EMPLOYMENT,  PAY  ROLLS,  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 


Table  A-2:  Estimated  number  of  wage  and  salary  workers  in  manufacturing  industries1  and  on  contract 

construction,2  by  State,  1943-47 — Continued 

[In  thousands] 


MANUFACTURING— Continued 


Period 

Pennsyl¬ 

vania 

Rhode 

Island 

South 

Carolina 

South 

Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wash¬ 

ington 

West 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Bench  mark  period5 . . 

1945 

3d  Quarter 

1945 

Sept. 

1944 

3d  Quarter 

1945 

3d  Quarter 

1944 

3d  Quarter 

1943 

3d  Quarter 

1946 

3d  Quarter 

1947 

3d  Quarter 

1944 

3d  Quarter 

1946 

2d  Quarter 

1945 

3d  Quarter 

1946 

June 

1945 

Sept. 

1943  average . 

1,579.3 

169.4 

191  8 

10.3 

255.9 

424.8 

33.5 

41.3 

231.9 

285.6 

132  2 

442.8 

5.1 

1944  average . 

1,578.5 

159.2 

180  0 

10.1 

271.1 

425.0 

24.9 

42.2 

220  2 

279.6 

131.9 

452.2 

5.2 

1945  average . 

1,461.5 

141.0 

170.5 

10.0 

255.5 

364.5 

23.6 

40.1 

202.0 

232.3 

132.9 

425.3 

5.4 

1946  average . 

1,398.5 

144.9 

180.2 

10,1 

236  6 

308.8 

22.1 

40  8 

201.6 

168.0 

127.0 

(’) 

5.9 

1947  average . 

1,505.7 

150.1 

191.9 

11.4 

249.9 

334.5 

25.9 

95.3 

211.8 

176.0 

132.3 

434  3 

6  4 

1945:  January . 

1,563.1 

156.2 

177.2 

10.4 

272.2 

407.4 

23.1 

42.1 

212.8 

271.2 

134.5 

450.7 

5.1 

February . 

1,567.2 

155.4 

175.6 

10.1 

274.5 

402.8 

22.9 

42.2 

215.1 

271.2 

136.1 

456.4 

5  0 

March . 

1,563.6 

154.8 

174  1 

10.1 

273.9 

402.2 

22.6 

41.9 

214.1 

267.7 

136.8 

457.9 

5.0 

April . 

1,545.8 

151.4 

170.4 

9.7 

272.4 

397.8 

22.8 

41.6 

212.3 

263.3 

138.3 

449.1 

4.9 

May . 

1,529.1 

148.8 

168  7 

9.8 

270.8 

391.9 

22.7 

41.1 

210.2 

260.0 

138.7 

443.7 

5.0 

June . 

1,523.3 

145.8 

170.5 

9.9 

268.9 

378.6 

23  0 

41.3 

208.1 

257.4 

141.7 

440.5 

5.2 

July . 

1,492.7 

136.4 

170  3 

10.0 

258.3 

378.1 

26  6 

40  6 

203  2 

254.6 

139.3 

452.8 

5.5 

1,468.2 

129.7 

169.4 

10.0 

252  0 

368.1 

25.9 

40.3 

200  4 

242.2 

138.8 

433.8 

5.5 

September . 

1,300.6 

125.5 

165  4 

9.8 

233.9 

320  0 

25.8 

37.7 

187.6 

197.2 

123.5 

378.6 

5.5 

October . 

1,309.5 

126.6 

166.6 

9.9 

231  8 

312  0 

24  3 

37  2 

186.5 

174.1 

122.8 

370.4 

6.1 

November . 

1,322.6 

127.3 

168.5 

10.3 

228.7 

312.1 

22.6 

37.0 

186.8 

166.6 

121.7 

379.4 

6.4 

December . 

1,351.8 

133.7 

169.8 

10.3 

228.4 

303.0 

20.9 

38.6 

187.1 

162.5 

122.9 

389.7 

5.7 

1946:  January . 

1,379.3 

135  8 

171.8 

10.5 

226.3 

302.0 

19.3 

38.8 

191.7 

160.8 

124  6 

385.9 

5.2 

February . 

1,093.8 

138.9 

175  1 

10.8 

220.8 

294  0 

17.0 

39.8 

192.6 

156.9 

110.9 

384.5 

5.2 

March . 

1,294.1 

1413 

175.8 

10.6 

226.0 

295  6 

17.4 

40.2 

194.8 

157.6 

116.8 

388.9 

5.3 

April . 

1,365.8 

142.6 

176  6 

10.3 

229.7 

297.9 

17.7 

40  1 

195.1 

162.9 

124.9 

395.1 

5.2 

May . 

1,345.9 

143.6 

178.4 

10.2 

232.1 

299.8 

18.3 

40.1 

193  5 

163.3 

128.7 

381.1 

5.3 

June . 

1,423.9 

144.6 

179.8 

10.3 

235.0 

305.1 

19.9 

40.5 

197.3 

170.8 

128.4 

‘384.1 

5.7 

July . 

1,444.8 

141.7 

180.0 

9.8 

240.2 

308.3 

25.9 

40.6 

200  2 

176.9 

128.0 

425.5 

6.0 

August . 

1,466.7 

145.2 

183.9 

9.9 

244  8 

315.7 

24.8 

41.4 

205.0 

177.3 

132.0 

410.9 

6.1 

September . 

1,482.6 

147.7 

182.8 

8.2 

243  2 

312  0 

28.8 

41.6 

211.4 

179.4 

132.9 

419.0 

5.9 

October . 

1,458.1 

150  5 

183  3 

8.4 

245.0 

315.9 

26.2 

42.1 

211.4 

175.4 

131.4 

411.6 

6.7 

November . 

1,511.7 

152.0 

186.7 

10.5 

248.6 

328.9 

25.4 

41.8 

212.6 

168.8 

133.4 

418.3 

7.0 

December . 

1,515.1 

154.4 

188.0 

11.5 

247.7 

329.8 

24  5 

43.1 

213.3 

166.0 

131.9 

420.2 

6.7 

1947:  January . 

1,518.9 

153.6 

188.5 

11.4 

250.0 

324.8 

23.0 

495.6 

211.4 

162.3 

131.9 

419.1 

5.8 

February . 

1,513.2 

154.0 

189.5 

11.5 

250.9 

326.2 

22.5 

95.4 

210.1 

166.1 

132.0 

423.4 

5.8 

March . 

1,511.8 

153.8 

189.8 

11.3 

249.9 

325.0 

23.0 

95.1 

210.1 

169.2 

131.9 

427.9 

5.8 

April . 

1,507.8 

150.6 

189.7 

11.5 

249.2 

326.0 

23.5 

94.9 

209.2 

170.4 

133.0 

427.1 

5.9 

May . 

1,494.6 

147.7 

188.7 

11.3 

245.7 

324.5 

24.1 

93.7 

209.4 

174.9 

131.5 

423.5 

6.1 

June . 

1,487.2 

147.0 

188.9 

11.5 

245.2 

339.3 

24.9 

94.6 

207.9 

179.3 

132.6 

427.9 

6.3 

July . 

1,470.9 

141.4 

191.5 

11.8 

246.2 

335.1 

29.1 

94.1 

208.2 

176.5 

131.0 

461.5 

6.7 

August . 

1,490.9 

143.0 

192.0 

11.5 

250.8 

341.3 

26.3 

96.1 

211.5 

185.0 

132.5 

446.6 

6.8 

September . 

1,504.5 

148.1 

192.3 

11.3 

251.8 

337.9 

30.1 

95.9 

214.5 

191.7 

132.8 

452.0 

6.8 

October . 

1,517.9 

152.9 

194.8 

11.4 

253.8 

339.8 

29.4 

95.7 

217.0 

183.9 

133.4 

433.3 

7.1 

November . 

1,523.0 

154.3 

197.6 

11.5 

253.0 

347.7 

27.3 

95.3 

217.3 

178.2 

133.0 

433.1 

7.2 

December . 

1,527.2 

154.6 

198.9 

11.3 

252.4 

346.6 

26.8 

96.9 

215.1 

174.6 

132.5 

436.1 

7.0 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  A-2:  Estimated  number  of  wage  and  salary  workers  in  manufacturing  industries*  and  on  contract 

construction,2  by  State,  1943-47 — Continued 

[Id  thousands] 


CONTRACT  CONSTRUCTION— Continued 


Period 

Pennsyl¬ 

vania 

Rhode 

Island 

South 

Carolina 

South 

Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wash¬ 

ington 

West 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Bench  mark  period*  .  . 

1946 

1946 

1946 

1946 

1946 

1946 

1946 

1947 

Mar. 

1946 

1946 

1946 

1945 

Sept. 

1946 

1943  average . 

1944  average . 

1945  average . 

1946  average . 

95  8 
69  8 

76.5 
118.8 
136  2 

63  0 

61.5 

65.7 

70.1 
73  4 
78  0 
78  7 
81.3 
83.9 
87  9 
89  9 

84.1 

86.2 
85.1 
94  8 

108  5 

115.7 
123  4 
131  0 
135  6 
140  2 

138.2 

136.2 
130  2 

114  4 
110  3 
112  5 
127.0 
130  1 
139  1 
146  5 

151  3 

153  0 

154  4 

152  3 
143.4 

16  2 
8.6 
8.3 
8.8 

9.5 

7.5 

7.2 

7.5 
8.0 

8.2 

8  4 

9.1 

9.3 
8.9 

8.5 

8.7 

8.2 

7.1 

6.7 

7.4 

8.6 

9  3 

9  5 

9.5 

9  5 

9  6 

9.8 

9.6 
9.4 

8,0 

7.8 

8  3 

9.1 

9.7 

10  0 
10  2 
10  3 
10  4 
10  2 
10  0 

9  6 

16  5 
9.6 

8  8 
16.5 

2.8 

1.6 

2.0 

3.7 

52.6 

55.4 
45.2 

30.4 

122  6 

71.9 
63  1 
92  3 

119.2 

53.3 
54  6 

58.7 
60  4 

61.7 

65  8 

66  9 

67.1 

65.9 
65  9 

69.2 

67.8 

68  9 
75  0 

81.9 

88.2 
90  6 
95.1 
97  8 

101  4 
105  2 
101.8 
101.0 
100.8 

99  0 

107.3 
1115 

116.7 

118.4 

122.8 
126  5 
128  5 
128  4 
125  6 
123  5 
122.6 

22.2 

9.2 

5  4 
7.7 

1.3 

1.1 

1.5 

3.6 

54.7 

27.7 
25  5 
35.4 

45  0 
55.2 
26  7 
35.0 

14.7 

7.9 

9  3 
13.2 

21.4 
21.2 
25  8 
35.0 

37.4 

24  6 

25  3 

25  6 
25.7 
25.9 

26  2 
25  4 
25.7 

25  6 

26  3 
26  7 

26.4 

25  8 

26  0 
26  9 
30  2 
33  9 
36.1 

38  7 

39  6 
41  2 

40  7 

40  8 
39.6 

37.5 
33.0 

33  4 

34  0 
36  5 

38  9 

39  3 

41  0 

40  5 
40  3 
38  0 
36  3 

3.9 

3.4 

2  4 
4.1 

1945:  January . 

February . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September . 

October . 

November . 

December . 

1946:  January . 

February . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September . 

October . 

November . 

December . 

1947:  January . 

February . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . . 

September . 

October . 

November . 

December . 

7.4 

7.5 

7.8 

7.9 
8.1 
8.1 

8.9 

9.8 
10.1 
10  0 
10  3 
10.2 

10  9 

11.5 

12.9 
14.1 

15.6 

16.9 
18.5 
19  5 

19.9 

19  6 

20  2 

18.9 

18  3 
18.5 

19  0 

19  6 

20  9 

22.8 
(*) 

(») 

(#) 

(•) 

(*) 

(*) 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 
1.6 

1.9 
2.0 

2.3 

2.3 

2.4 
2.6 

2.5 
2.3 

2.3 

2.3 

2.5 
3.0 

3.4 

3.9 

4  3 

4.5 

4.7 

4.6 

4  6 

4.6 

4.0 

3.8 
4.1 

4  4 

5.5 

5.8 

(') 

(‘) 

(«) 

(«) 

(') 

C) 

48.0 

52.7 
53  3 

52.1 

53.1 
49  5 
46  3 
47.0 

41.6 
37.0 

33.4 

28.6 

25.6 

25.8 

26.4 
29  0 
30.8. 

31.8 

33.1 

33  8 

33.7 
32  8 

31.7 

30.4 

29.1 

29.1 

31.5 

32.2 

34  0 
36  0 

(') 

(•) 

(') 

(e) 

(«) 

(') 

5.7 
5.3 

4.8 

4.7 

5.1 

5.3 

5.4 

5.5 
5.5 

5.9 

5.8 

5.5 

4.6 

4.7 

5.7 

6.7 

7.7 

8.3 

8.8 

9.3 

9.6 

9.1 
8.9 
8.5 

6.7 

6.8 
7.8 

8.7 
9.3 

9.7 

(•) 

(•) 

(s) 

(‘) 

(‘) 

(') 

0.9 

0.9 

1.0 

1.2 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 
1.6 
1.9 
2.1 
2.3 
2.3 

2.1 

2.2 

2.5 

3.1 

3.5 
3.7 

4.2 

4.5 

4  4 
4.1 

4.3 
4.1 

3.5 

3.3 
3.3 
3.7 

4  2 

4.6 

(») 

(«) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

21.9 

22.5 
23.8 
25.2 
26.7 

27.1 

27.6 
25  5 

25.1 
27.0 
27  3 

26.2 

26.5 

27.1 

29.2 

31.2 

33.1 

35.7 

38.7 

41.1 

42  2 
40  6 

40.7 
38  9 

37.0 

37.1 
38  5 
40  9 

43  3 

44  4 
(') 

(') 

(#) 

(«) 

(‘) 

(•) 

35.2 

27.7 

24.4 

23.8 

24.9 
26  6 
26  6 
28  6 
27  5 

26.9 

24  6 

23.4 

24.3 

25  9 
29  3 

32.1 
35  6 
37  4 
39  9 

41.9 

41.5 

40.1 
37.7 
34  0 

29  6 

32.2 

35.2 
37  5 

39  8 

40  8 
(•) 

(») 

(•) 

(•) 

(«) 

(') 

8.4 
8.6 

8  8 

9.1 
9.0 

9.5 

9.2 

9  6 
9.7 

10.1 

10.0 

9.5 

9.3 

9.1 

10.5 
11  4 
12.0 

13.1 

14.1 
15.0 

15.6 
16  5 

16.6 

15.5 

14.0 

13.8 

14.5 
16.0 
16  9 

18.3 
(•) 

(') 

(») 

(*) 

(“) 

(•) 

2.0 

1.7 

1.8 
2.0 
2.4 

2.7 
2.6 

2.8 
3.0 
2.8 
2.8 
2.4 

1.9 

1.8 

2.3 

3.2 
4.0 

4.3 
5.0 

5.8 

5.7 
5.2 
5.2 

4.7 

3.6 

3.6 

3.9 
5.2 

5.8 

6.4 

(*) 

(•) 

(«) 

(•) 

(*) 

(') 

‘Estimates  include  all  full-  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  in  manufacturing 
Industries  who  worked  or  received  pay  during  the  pay  period  ending  nearest  the  15th  of 
the  month.  Proprietors,  self-employed  persons,  domestic  servants,  and  personnel  of  the 
armed  forces  are  excluded. 

’Covers  all  employees  of  firms  whose  major  activity  is  construction.  The  estimates 
are  based  on  employment  reports  of  these  firms  and  include  all  off-site  employees 
(regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  are  engaged  in  work  relevant  to  construction  activities) 
as  well  as  employees  at  the  site  of  construction  projects.  They  do  not  cover  self-employed 
persons,  working  proprietors,  and  employees  oi  nooconstruction  organizations  (including 


force-account  workers  of  public  bodies  and  private  firms)  actively  engaged  in  construc¬ 
tion  activities. 

’Estimates  have  been  adjusted  to  levels  indicated  by  Federal  Security  Agency  data. 
Because  of  varying  bench  mark  periods  the  State  estimates  do  not  necessarily  add  to 
the  National  total. 

’New  series  based  on  1945  Standard  Industrial  Classification. 

5At  the  date  of  publication,  estimates  for  this  State  had  not  been  completed. 

’The  preparation  of  separate  estimates  for  this  State  was  discontinued  after  June  1947. 
7Not  available. 
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Manufacturing  Employment  and  Pay  Rolls 

Estimates  of  employment  in  major  manufac¬ 
turing  groups,  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  are  presented  in  table  A-3.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  production  and  related  workers  (shown 
in  table  A-4)  the  estimates  in  table  A-3  include 
workers  engaged  in  the  following  activities: 
Executive,  purchasing,  finance,  accounting, 
legal,  personnel  (includes  cafeterias,  medical, 
etc.),  professional  and  technical  activities, 
sales,  sales-delivery,  advertising,  credit,  collec¬ 
tion,  and  in  installation  and  servicing  of  own 
products,  routine  office  functions,  factory  super¬ 
vision  (above  the  working  foreman  level).  They 
also  include  employees  engaged  in  new  con¬ 
struction  and  major  additions  or  alterations  to 
the  plant  who  are  utilized  as  a  separate  work 
force  to  perform  nonmaintenance  construction 
(force-account  construction  workers).  They 
exclude  proprietors  and  firm  members  and  the 
self-employed.  As  in  the  table  by  major  indus¬ 
try  division  (table  A-l),  the  classification  is 
that  of  1939  and  the  changes  in  employment 
shown  do  not  reflect  for  the  most  part  the 
shift  of  establishments  from  one  major  activity 
to  another  during  the  World  War  II  period. 
Government-operated  establishments  manufac¬ 
turing  products  for  war — such  as  Government 
navy  yards,  arsenals,  and  ordnance  factories — 
are  excluded.  The  estimates  have  been  adjusted 
to  Federal  Security  Agency  data  for  all  years 
through  1946. 

For  a  description  of  the  method  by  which  the 
estimates  are  made,  see  page  3. 

The  estimated  number  of  production  workers 
only  for  each  major  industry  group  in  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  division  together  with  separate 
totals  for  male  and  female  workers  are  shown 
in  table  A-4.  Table  A-5  supplements  these 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  employment  figures 
by  indexes  of  production  worker  weekly  pay 
rolls  by  major  manufacturing  groups.  Both 
the  current  employment  and  pay-roll  esti¬ 


mates  are  obtained  from  the  same  employer 
reports. 

Production  workers  include  working  fore¬ 
men  and  all  nonsupervisory  workers  engaged 
in  fabricating,  processing,  assembling,  inspec¬ 
tion,  receiving,  storage,  handling,  packing, 
warehousing,  shipping,  maintenance,  repair, 
janitorial,  watchman  services,  product  develop¬ 
ment,  auxiliary  production  for  plant’s  own  use 
(e.  g.,  power  plant),  and  record-keeping  and 
other  services  closely  associated  with  the  above 
production  operations.  Excluded  are  super¬ 
visory  employees  (above  the  working  foreman 
level)  and  their  clerical  staffs,  routemen,  sales¬ 
men,  and  certain  other  groups  of  employees. 
Prior  to  1945,  production  workers  were  identi¬ 
fied  as  wage  earners. 

The  pay-roll  figures  are  restricted  to  pro¬ 
duction  workers  in  manufacturing  industries 
and  to  nonsupervisory  employees  in  nonmanu¬ 
facturing  industries.  If  employers  report  the 
wages  and  salaries  of  the  selected  group  of 
employees  for  a  pay-roll  period  that  exceeds  1 
week,  the  data  are  reduced  or  converted  to  a 
1-week  basis.  The  statistics  include  pay  for 
sick  leave,  holidays,  and  vacations  taken  during 
the  pay  period  reported,  and  also  overtime  pay 
and  shift  differentials.  Bonuses  are  excluded 
unless  earned  and  paid  regularly  in  the  pay  pe¬ 
riod,  as  is  also  retroactive  pay  not  earned  dur¬ 
ing  the  pay  period  reported.  Deductions  are  not 
made  for  pay-roll  taxes. 

As  the  sample  reports  collected  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Labor  Statistics  cover  only  one  pay 
period  of  each  month  and  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  reports  cover  all  of  the  wages  and 
salaries  paid  to  all  employees  during  the 
quarter,  the  former  series  cannot  be  adjusted 
directly  to  the  latter.  Instead,  the  pay-roll 
adjustment  is  made  by  applying  the  same  ratios 
to  the  pay-roll  series  as  are  applied  to  the 
employment  series  (described  on  page  3). 
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Table  A-3:  Estimated  number  of  wage  and  salary  workers  in  major  manufacturing  groups,  1939-471 


[In  thousands] 


Period 

All 

manufac¬ 

turing 

Durable 
goods — 
total 

Iron  and 
steel  and 
their 
products 

Electrical 

machinery 

Machinery 

except 

electrical 

Transporta¬ 
tion  equip¬ 
ment,  except 
automobiles 

Automobiles 

Nonferroua 
metals  and. 

their 

products 

.Lumber  and 
timber 
basic 
products 

Furniture 
and  finished 
lumber 
products 

Stone,  clay 
and 
glass 
products 

1939  average . 

10,078 

4,357 

1,171 

355 

690 

193 

466 

283 

465 

385 

349 

1940  average . 

10,780 

4,975 

1,331 

410 

802 

321 

532 

324 

488 

402 

368 

1941  average . 

12,974 

6,485 

1,647 

508 

1,065 

675 

654 

407 

586 

454 

430 

1942  average . 

15,051 

8,179 

1,837 

703 

1,335 

1,753 

604 

458 

615 

443 

432 

1943  average . 

17,381 

10,297 

2,034 

914 

1,585 

2,951 

845 

525 

589 

429 

422 

1944  average . 

17,111 

10,200 

2,015 

967 

1,553 

2,899 

877 

513 

569 

413 

395 

1945  average . 

15,302 

8,477 

1,833 

837 

1,422 

1,841 

744 

462 

539 

410 

389 

1946  average . 

14,515 

7,180 

1,670 

678 

1,372 

628 

797 

445 

633 

484 

474 

1947  average . 

15,901 

8,055 

1,880 

762 

1,555 

580 

942 

483 

783 

552 

517 

1945:  January . 

19.753 

9,842 

2,013 

936 

1,533 

2,651 

856 

492 

559 

413 

389 

February . 

16,801 

9,869 

2,037 

941 

1,545 

2,620 

859 

501 

560 

413 

388 

March . 

16,728 

9,806 

2,041 

945 

1,542 

2,549 

856 

503 

557 

418 

390 

April . 

16,528 

9,652 

2,025 

936 

1.527 

2,455 

852 

509 

547 

414 

387 

May . 

16,292 

9,453 

2,012 

930 

1,511 

2,309 

825 

510 

553 

415 

388 

16,061 

9,189 

1,964 

920 

1,502 

2,139 

800 

499 

553 

419 

393 

July . 

15,693 

8,883 

1,896 

892 

1,475 

2,023 

769 

476 

549 

414 

389 

August . 

15,343 

8,548 

1,819 

870 

1,439 

1,886 

718 

468 

547 

411 

390 

September . 

13,414 

6,729 

1,527 

642 

1,251 

1,052 

582 

385 

527 

381 

332 

October . 

13,307 

6,617 

1,529 

073 

1,241 

894 

618 

386 

498 

386 

392 

November . 

13,367 

6,641 

1,544 

683 

1,248 

783 

691 

401 

505 

403 

383 

December . 

13,331 

6,492 

1,584 

678 

1,254 

732 

507 

406 

517 

422 

392 

1946:  January . 

13  524 

6,615 

1.608 

665 

1,291 

706 

548 

412 

538 

437 

410 

February . 

12,798 

5,758 

1,140 

482 

1,165 

635 

552 

355 

547 

448 

434 

March . 

13  ,510 

6,370 

1,567 

518 

1,217 

620 

592 

389 

564 

456 

447 

April . 

14,147 

6,962 

1,659 

616 

1,296 

656 

809 

414 

591 

465 

456 

14  ,235 

7,057 

1,648 

672 

1 ,341 

642 

789 

424 

613 

466 

462 

June . 

14  ,493 

7,230 

1,678 

694 

1,375 

629 

822 

443 

636 

480 

473 

July . 

14,681 

7,383 

1,722 

703 

1,399 

624 

863 

462 

648 

485 

477 

August . 

15  .082 

7,580 

1,772 

722 

1,428 

613 

894 

477 

677 

500 

497 

September . 

15 ,245 

7,698 

1,800 

743 

1 ,453 

598 

939 

482 

679 

503 

501 

October . 

15  ,303 

7,751 

1,788 

762 

1,479 

597 

925 

489 

693 

511 

507 

November . 

15,541 

7,865 

1,832 

775 

1,504 

602 

920 

495 

707 

522 

508 

December . 

15,642 

7,887 

1,820 

785 

1,518 

611 

905 

500 

705 

533 

512 

1947:  January . 

15,677 

7,949 

1,856 

785 

1,532 

614 

899 

502 

707 

542 

512 

February . 

15  ,783 

8,030 

1,865 

791 

1  .540 

611 

938 

506 

715 

552 

512 

March . 

15 ,826 

8,071 

1,875 

789 

1,552 

608 

942 

504 

731 

554 

516 

April . 

15,750 

8,068 

1,875 

745 

1,565 

612 

957 

498 

750 

546 

520 

May . 

15,561 

7,'i62 

1’861 

731 

1,561 

5  >8 

8  »9 

486 

780 

537 

509 

Jum . 

15  ,672 

8,050 

1,871 

759 

1,558 

594 

939 

475 

798 

541 

515 

July . 

15 ,580 

7,874 

1,854 

742 

1 ,519 

527 

941 

462 

793 

534 

502 

August . 

15 ,962 

7,987 

1,884 

745 

1,552 

530 

926 

463 

821 

549 

517 

September . 

16,175 

8,070 

1,892 

752 

1,560 

540 

960 

468 

821 

557 

520 

October . 

16 ,209 

8,126 

1,896 

763 

1,565 

552 

964 

472 

827 

565 

522 

November . 

16,256 

8,194 

1,908 

772 

1,569 

578 

961 

479 

828 

573 

526 

December . 

16 ,354 

8,274 

1,922 

773 

1 ,589 

591 

983 

482 

829 

578 

527 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  A-3:  Estimated  number  of  wage  and  salary  workers  in  major  manufacturing  groups, 

1939-471 — Continued 

[In  thousands] 


Period 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

total 

Textile-mill 
products 
and  other 
iber  manu¬ 
factures 

1039  average . 

5,720 

1,235 

1940  average . 

5,805 

1,215 

1941  average . 

6,488 

1,376 

1942  average . 

6,873 

1,379 

1943  average . 

7,084 

1,330 

1944  average . 

6,912 

1,228 

1945  average . 

6,825 

1,170 

1946  average . 

7,335 

1 ,309 

1947  average . 

7,846 

1,362 

6,911 

1,209 

February . 

6,932 

1,200 

March . 

6,922 

1,192 

April . 

6,876 

1,170 

May . 

6,839 

1,160 

June . 

6,872 

1,166 

July . 

6,810 

1,146 

August . 

6,795 

1,142 

September . 

6,685 

1,143 

October . 

6,690 

1,147 

November . 

6,726 

1,154 

December . 

6,839 

1,207 

1946:  January . 

6,909 

1,224 

February . 

7,040 

1,258 

March . 

7,140 

1 ,280 

April . 

7,185 

1,290 

May . 

7,178 

1  ,295 

June . 

7  ,263 

1,312 

Julv . 

7,298 

1,299 

August . 

7,482 

1,315 

September . 

7,547 

1 ,332 

October . 

7,552 

1 ,348 

November . 

7,676 

1,369 

December . 

7,755 

1 ,384 

1947:  January . 

7,728 

1 ,388 

February . 

7,753 

1 ,395 

March . 

7,755 

1 ,388 

April . 

7,682 

1 ,368 

May . 

7,607 

1 ,342 

June . 

7,622 

1 ,325 

July . 

7,706 

1 ,305 

August . 

7,975 

1,320 

September . 

8,105 

1  ,341 

October . 

8,083 

1  ,368 

November . 

8,062 

1,391 

December . 

8,080 

1,409 

Chemicals 
and  allied 
products 

Products 

of 

petroleum 
and  coal 

Rubber 

products 

Miscel¬ 

laneous 

industries 

421 

147 

150 

311 

463 

154 

157 

337 

574 

164 

188 

410 

770 

170 

187 

471 

873 

170 

231 

563 

810 

183 

247 

543 

796 

195 

242 

519 

710 

218 

266 

547 

762 

233 

263 

578 

847 

188 

254 

540 

864 

190 

254 

547 

869 

192 

254 

551 

869 

193 

250 

552 

860 

193 

246 

552 

854 

195 

243 

554 

828 

197 

240 

540 

784 

198 

236 

531 

707 

193 

208 

453 

690 

192 

229 

455 

690 

202 

237 

455 

690 

202 

247 

481 

692 

207 

253 

491 

695 

204 

256 

506 

703 

212 

261 

520 

705 

214 

262 

530 

694 

216 

262 

534 

695 

219 

265 

549 

692 

223 

256 

550 

702 

226 

264 

562 

718 

225 

270 

568 

729 

225 

277 

578 

225 

281 

581 

749 

224 

282 

589 

756 

225 

280 

578 

761 

225 

279 

583 

765 

227 

277 

586 

764 

227 

274 

579 

761 

232 

262 

571 

748 

235 

257 

564 

752 

237 

250 

554 

750 

238 

252 

564 

763 

238 

252 

578 

773 

237 

257 

591 

777 

239 

259 

599 

778 

238 

261 

590 

Apparel 
and  other 
finished 
textile 
products 


894 
901 
1,020 
1,059 
1,080 
1,055 
1,037 
1  ,126 
1,213 

1,056 

1,062 

1,066 

1,053 

1,038 

1,033 

982 

1,009 

1,017 

1,036 

1,040 

1,049 

1,063 
1,099 
1 ,119 
1,119 
1 ,109 
1  ,127 
1  ,091 

1.136 
1 ,153 
1 ,166 
1 ,159 
1,174 

1,187 
1,217 
1 ,220 
1  ,167 

1 .137 
1  ,141 
1 ,141 
1  ,222 
1 ,251 
1,287 
1,277 
1,305 


Leather 

and 

leather 

products 


383 

371 

412 

410 
378 
356 

355 
408 
429 

356 
356 
355 
352 

351 
355 

352 

353 
343 
353 
360 
370 

380 

393 

401 

405 

408 

412 

411 

412 

416 
415 
420 

428 

429 

430 
430 
424 
411 
414 

417 
429 
435 
438 
442 
446 


Food 


1,192 

1,207 

1,293 

1,386 

1.418 
1,455 
1,458 
1  ,547 
1,724 

1,426 

1.419 
1,404 
1,404 
1,406 
1,428 
1,485 
1,496 
1,567 
1,504 

1.479 
1,478 

1,469 
1,477 
1,477 
1,475 
1  ,470 

1.480 
1 ,570 
1  ,647 
1,640 
1 ,570 
1,635 
1  ,648 

1  ,612 
1  ,585 
1  ,588 
1  ,609 
1,622 
1,666 
1,785 
1  ,922 
1,964 
1  ,833 
1,769 
1  ,735 


Tobacco 

manufac¬ 

tures 


105 
104 

106 
107 

103 
96 
95 
99 

100 

95 

95 

95 

95 
93 

93 

91 

92 

96 
99 
96 

94 

93 

94 

94 
98 

98 

99 

98 

99 

100 
102 

104 

105 

104 

103 

100 

95 

96 

97 
97 
99 

100 

103 

104 
102 


Paper 
and  allied 
products 


320 

333 

372 

376 

389 
388 
391 
447 
473 

388 

390 

389 

385 
384 
389 

386 

386 

387 
397 
402 
412 

420 

427 

433 

440 

444 

449 

446 

452 

454 

460 

468 

472 

473 
475 

475 
473 
470 
470 
462 

469 

470 

476 
479 
484 


Printing, 
publishing, 
and  allied 
industries 


561 

562 
572 
557 
549 

551 
569 
659 

709 

552 
555 

555 

553 

556 

562 

563 
568 
571 
587 
600 
609 

617 

631 

640 

647 

648 
656 
662 
667 
671 
682 
690 
700 

696 

700 

699 

702 

703 

705 

706 

710 
713 
720 
726 
732 


'Estimates  include  all  full-  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  in  manufacturing 
industries  who  worked  or  received  pay  during  the  pay  period  ending  nearest  the  15th  of 
the  month.  These  estimates  have  been  adjusted  to  levels  indicated  by  Federal  Security 
Agency  data  through  1946.  In  addition  to  production  and  related  workers  the  estimates 
include  workers  engaged  in  the  following  activities:  Executive,  purchasing,  finance, 
accounting,  legal ,  personnel  (includes  cafeterias,  medical,  etc.) ,  professional  and  technical 


activities,  sales,  sales-delivery,  advertising,  credit,  collection,  and  in  installation  and 
servicing  of  own  products,  routine  office  functions,  factory  supervision  (above  the 
working  foreman  level).  They  also  include  employees  engaged  in  new  construction 
and  major  additions  or  alterations  to  the  plant  who  are  utilized  as  a  separate  work 
force  (force-account  construction  workers). 
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Table  A-4:  Estimated  number  of  production  workers  in  major  manufacturing  industry  groups, 

by  sex,  selected  periods  1939-471 

[In  thousands] 


Period 


1939: October*.... 

1940:  October . 

1941:  April . 

October . 

1942:  April . 

October . 

1943  average . 

1944  average . 

1945  average . 

1946  average . 

1947  average . 

1943:  January . 

February.... 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September.  . 

October . 

November... 
December. . . 

1944:  January . 

February.... 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September. . 

October . 

November.. 
December. . 

1945:  January. ... 
February... 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September . . 
October.... 
November. . 
December. . 

1946:  January.... 
February... 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August. . . . 
September. 
October... . 
November. 
December. 

1947:  January... 
February.. 
March .... 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . . . 
September 
October. . . 
November 
December. 


All  manufacturing 

Durable  goods 

Nondurable  goods 

Iron  and  steel 
and  tbeir  products 

Electrical  machinery 

Total 

Men 

Wom¬ 

en 

Total 

Men 

Wom¬ 

en 

Total 

Men 

Wom¬ 

en 

Total 

Men 

Wom¬ 

en 

Total 

Men 

Wom¬ 

en 

8,854 

6,586 

2,268 

3,967 

3,627 

340 

4,887 

2,959 

1,928 

1,109 

1,040.2 

68.8 

296 

195.7 

100.3 

9,404 

7,134 

2,270 

4,525 

4,144 

381 

4,879 

2,990 

1,889 

1,218 

1,136.4 

81.6 

334 

226.4 

107.6 

10,310 

7,885 

2,425 

5,243 

4,798 

445 

5,067 

3,087 

1,980 

1,370 

1,276.8 

93.2 

411 

279.8 

131.2 

11,616 

8,872 

2,744 

6,035 

5,517 

518 

5,581 

3,355 

2,226 

1,504 

1,397.2 

106.8 

493 

334.4 

158.6 

12,044 

9,278 

2,768 

6,523 

5,944 

579 

5,521 

3,332 

2,189 

1,665 

1,441.4 

123.6 

521 

346.5 

174.6 

13.411 

10,003 

3,408 

7,612 

6,614 

998 

5,799 

3,389 

2,410 

1,626 

1,442.3 

183.7 

619 

396.2 

222.8 

14,560 

10,094 

4,466 

8,727 

6,846 

1,881 

5,834 

3,249 

2,585 

1,761 

1,434.9 

325.8 

741 

399.6 

341.4 

14,126 

9,540 

4,586 

8,506 

6,448 

2,058 

5,621 

3,093 

2,528 

1,734 

1,358.9 

375.2 

765 

390.5 

374.2 

12,437 

8,523 

3,914 

6,951 

5,457 

1,494 

5,485 

3,065 

2,420 

1,565 

1,270.5 

294.1 

638 

348.5 

289.5 

11 ,745 

8,590 

3,155 

5,866 

5,085 

781 

5,879 

3,505 

2,374 

1,409 

1,269.3 

139.6 

515 

314  5 

200.1 

12  890 

6,637 

6,253 

1,597 

687 

13,935 

10,045 

3,890 

8,156 

6,729 

1,427 

5,779 

3,316 

2,463 

1,718 

1,472.3 

245.7 

678 

397.3 

280.7 

14,132 

10,075 

4,057 

8,323 

6,777 

1,546 

5,809 

3,298 

2,511 

1,738 

1,468.6 

269.4 

698 

397.9 

300.1 

14,306 

10,122 

4,184 

8,482 

6,843 

1,639 

5,824 

3,279 

2,545 

1,758 

1,471.4 

286.6 

720 

400.3 

319.7 

14,372 

10,070 

4,302 

8,576 

6,841 

1,735 

5,796 

3,229 

2,567 

1,764 

1,464.1 

299.9 

726 

398.6 

327.4 

14,401 

10,016 

4,385 

8,635 

6,817 

1,818 

5,766 

3,199 

2,567 

1,758 

1,446.8 

311.2 

730 

394.2 

335.8 

14,609 

10,109 

4,500 

8,775 

6,870 

1,905 

5,834 

3,239 

2,595 

1,762 

1,436.0 

326.0 

740 

398.9 

341.1 

14,759 

10,180 

4,579 

8,865 

6,898 

1,967 

5,894 

3,282 

2,612 

1,761 

1,421.1 

339.9 

751 

401.0 

350.0 

14,861 

10,175 

4,686 

8,901 

6,891 

2,010 

5,960 

3,284 

2,676 

1,765 

1,415.5 

349.5 

753 

400.6 

352.4 

14,813 

10,089 

4,724 

8,911 

6,843 

2,068 

5,902 

3,246 

2,656 

1,764 

1,405.9 

358.1 

761 

401.0 

360.0 

14,860 

10,097 

4,763 

9,001 

6,875 

2,126 

5,859 

3,222 

2,637 

1,774 

1,406.8 

367.2 

772 

401.4 

370.8 

14,904 

10,104 

4,800 

9,073 

6,897 

2,176 

5,831 

3,207 

2,624 

1,787 

1,406.4 

380.6 

781 

402.2 

378.8 

14,769 

10,048 

4,721 

9,020 

6,871 

2,149 

5,749 

3,177 

2,572 

1,779 

1,403.6 

375.4 

781 

401.4 

379.6 

14,609 

9,988 

4,621 

8,931 

6,829 

2,102 

5,678 

3,159 

2,519 

1,769 

1,402.8 

366.2 

780 

404.0 

376.0 

14,585 

9,966 

4,619 

8,894 

6,810 

2,084 

5,691 

3,156 

2,535 

1,768 

1,402.0 

366  0 

788 

404.2 

383.8 

14,433 

9,833 

4,600 

8,793 

6,713 

2,080 

5,640 

3,120 

2,520 

1,750 

1,384.2 

365.8 

786 

404.0 

382.0 

14,234 

9,679 

4,555 

8,669 

6,606 

2,063 

5,565 

3,073 

2,492 

1,729 

1,367.6 

361.4 

778 

397.6 

380.4 

14,113 

9,559 

4,554 

8,592 

6,522 

2,070 

5,521 

3,037 

2,484 

1,724 

1,355.1 

368.9 

772 

394.5 

377.5 

14,110 

9,515 

4,595 

8,550 

6,461 

2,089 

5,560 

3,054 

2,506 

1,734 

1,356.0 

378.0 

774 

390.9 

383.1 

14,078 

9,480 

4,598 

8,468 

6,386 

2,082 

5,610 

3,094 

2,516 

1,736 

1,354.1 

381.9 

766 

387.6 

378.4 

14,093 

9,462 

4,631 

8,427 

6,352 

2,075 

5,666 

3,110 

2,556 

1,740 

1,353.7 

386.3 

761 

386.6 

374.4 

13,936 

9,325 

4.611 

8,286 

6,232 

2,054 

5,650 

3,093 

2,557 

1,723 

1,337.0 

386.0 

756 

383.3 

372.7 

13,801 

9,225 

4,576 

8,181 

6,159 

2,022 

5,620 

3,066 

2,554 

1,711 

1,329.4 

381.6 

746 

379.7 

366.3 

13,735 

9,196 

4,539 

8,125 

6,129 

1,996 

5,610 

3,067 

2,543 

1,704 

1,325.7 

378.3 

737 

375.9 

361.1 

13,789 

9,262 

4,527 

8,154 

6,169 

1,985 

5,635 

3,093 

2,542 

1,721 

1,338.9 

382.1 

733 

378.2 

354.8 

13,783 

9,323 

4,460 

8,194 

6,226 

1,968 

5,589 

3,097 

2,492 

1,739 

1,356.4 

382.6 

733 

383.4 

349.6 

13,819 

9,351 

4,468 

8,219 

6,249 

1,970 

5,600 

3,102 

2,498 

1,761 

1,371.8 

389.2 

736 

384.2 

351.8 

13,739 

9,278 

4,461 

8,150 

6,198 

1,952 

5,589 

3,080 

2,509 

1,762 

1,377.9 

384.1 

738 

387.4 

350.6 

13,537 

9,133 

4,404 

8,001 

6,082 

1,919 

5,536 

3,051 

2,485 

1,745 

1,366.3 

378.7 

731 

383.8 

347.2 

13,310 

8,983 

4,327 

7,816 

5,955 

1,861 

5,494 

3,028 

2,466 

1,730 

1,358.0 

372.0 

723 

380.3 

342.7 

13,105 

8,859 

4,246 

7,582 

5,816 

1,766 

5,523 

3,043 

2,480 

1,685 

1,336.2 

348.8 

713 

373.6 

339.4 

12,743 

8,678 

4,065 

7,279 

5,638 

1,641 

5,464 

3,040 

2,424 

1,616 

1,297.6 

318.4 

683 

362.7 

320.3 

12,431 

8,488 

3,943 

6,983 

5,461 

1,522 

5,448 

3,027 

2,421 

1,547 

1,260.8 

286.2 

663 

357.4 

305.6 

10,718 

7,475 

3,243 

5,362 

4,469 

893 

5,356 

3,006 

2,350 

1,278 

1,081.2 

196.8 

460 

274.6 

185.4 

10,639 

7,476 

3,163 

5,281 

4,446 

835 

5,358 

3,030 

2,328 

1,279 

1,119.1 

159.9 

483 

289.3 

193.7 

10,692 

7,586 

3,106 

5,310 

4,492 

818 

5,382 

3,094 

2,288 

1,296 

1,139.2 

156.8 

496 

302.6 

193.4 

10,725 

7,645 

3,080 

5,239 

4,459 

780 

5,486 

3,186 

2,300 

1,337 

1,181.9 

155.1 

502 

308.2 

193.8 

10 ,884 

7,860 

3,024 

5,354 

4,597 

757 

5,530 

3,263 

2,267 

1,360 

1,210.4 

149.6 

494 

307.3 

186.7 

10,185 

7,227 

2,958 

4,545 

3,897 

648 

5,640 

3,330 

2,310 

880 

766,5 

113.5 

354 

208.9 

145.1 

10 ,877 

7,851 

3,026 

5,154 

4,460 

694 

5,723 

3,391 

2,332 

1,319 

1,184.5 

134.5 

382 

228,1 

153.9 

11,428 

8,331 

3,097 

5,679 

4,915 

764 

5,749 

3,416 

2,333 

1,404 

1,263.6 

140.4 

463 

280.6 

182.4 

11 ,480 

8,393 

3,087 

5,748 

4,978 

770 

5,732 

3,415 

2,317 

1,390 

1,252.4 

137.6 

507 

314  3 

192.7 

11,716 

8,593 

3,123 

5,909 

5,134 

775 

5,807 

3,459 

2,348 

1 ,416 

1,278.6 

137.4 

526 

326.6 

199.4 

11 ,884 

8,778 

3,106 

6,042 

5,267 

775 

5,842 

3,511 

2,331 

1,461 

1,322.2 

138  8 

532 

329.3 

202.7 

12  ,242 

9,030 

3,212 

6,233 

5,435 

798 

6,009 

3,595 

2,414 

1  ,508 

1,366.2 

141.8 

552 

340  6 

211  4 

12  ,406 

9,121 

3,285 

6,334 

5,507 

827 

6,072 

3,614 

2,458 

1,535 

1,389.2 

145  8 

570 

349.4 

220.6 

12,439 

9,152 

3,287 

6,383 

5,540 

843 

6,056 

3,612 

2,444 

1 ,523 

1,379,1 

143  2 

587 

357.5 

229  5 

12 ,656 

9,338 

3,318 

6,491 

5  ,634 

857 

6,165 

3,704 

2,461 

1 ,562 

1 ,415.2 

146.8 

599 

363.0 

236.0 

12 ,742 

9,411 

3,331 

6,517 

5,659 

858 

6,225 

3,752 

2,473 

1,549 

1,403  4 

145.6 

608 

367.8 

240.2 

12 ,749 

9,460 

3,289 

6,566 

5,714 

852 

6,183 

3,746 

2,437 

1,580 

1 ,434  6 

145  4 

608 

370.3 

237.7 

12  ,832 

9,534 

3,298 

6,642 

5,789 

853 

6,190 

3,745 

2,445 

1 ,590 

1  ,443 

146  3 

612 

374.5 

237.6 

12 ,859 

9,561 

3,298 

6,677 

5,820 

857 

6,182 

3,741 

2,441 

1,597 

1  ,450. 

146.9 

610 

374  5 

235  5 

12 ,772 

9,535 

3,237 

6,669 

5,829 

840 

6,103 

3,706 

2,397 

1,595 

1  ,449.  f 

145  1 

577 

356  6 

220  4 

12  ,597 

9,438 

3,159 

6,572 

5,760 

812 

6,025 

3,678 

2,347 

1 ,582 

1,441.5 

140.8 

564 

351  9 

212.1 

12  672 

6  ,639 

6  ,033 

1  ,588 

544 

12  562 

6  ,452 

6  ,110 

1 ,509 

567 

12  928 

6  ,555 

6,373 

1 ,597 

589 

18  126 

6  630 

6  ,495 

1  ,604 

578 

12  142 

6  681 

6  ,462 

1 .609 

584 

12  176 

6  746 

6  430 

1  .619 

595 

12  262 

6,816 

6  447 

1 ,633 

596 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  A-4:  Estimated  number  of  production  workers  in  major  manufacturing  industry  groups, 

by  sex,  selected  periods  193SM71 — Continued 


[In  thousands] 


Period 


Machinery,  except 
electrical 


Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

1939:  October1 . 

1940:  October . 

1941:  April . 

October . 

1942:  April . 

October . 

1943  average . 

1944  average  . 

1945  average  . 

1946  average  . 

546 

645 

827 

940 

1,053 

1,165 

1,293 

1,246 

1,109 

1,055 

1,208 

1,235 

517.6 

613.4 
784.0 

887.5 
990.9 
1,056.7 

1,050.2 
990.8 
916.4 
950  9 

28.4 
31.6 
43.0 

52.5 
62.1 

108.3 

242.6 

255.5 

192.9 

104.0 

180 

331 

480 

758 

1,264 

1,921 

2,508 

2,393 

1,489 

485 

453 

178.2 

328.4 

475.7 

750.0 

1,229.9 

1,719.4 

2,019.1 

1.869.2 

1.202.3 

454.1 

1.8 

2.6 

4.3 

8.0 

34.1 
201.6 

488.9 

523.8 

287.1 
30.8 

1,047.3 

187.7 

2,207 

1,851.7 

355.3 

1,255 

1,047.9 

207.1 

2,298 

1,909.6 

388.4 

1,274 

1,057.4 

216.6 

2,378 

1,964.2 

413.8 

April . 

May . 

1,284 

1,056.7 

227.3 

2,436 

1,990.2 

445.8 

1,295 

1,058.0 

237.0 

2,475 

2 , 0u4 . 7 

470.3 

1,307 

1,056.1 

250.9 

2,546 

2,041.9 

504.1 

July . 

1,308 

1,055.6 

252.4 

2,590 

2,069.4 

520.6 

1,308 

1,052.9 

255.1 

2,596 

2,069.0 

527.0 

1,305 

1,044.0 

261.0 

2,605 

2,063.2 

541.8 

1,312 

1,041.7 

270.3 

2,644 

2,086.1 

557.9 

1,318 

1,043.9 

274.1 

2,670 

2,095.9 

574.1 

December . 

1,313 

1,041.2 

271.8 

2,651 

2,083.7 

567.3 

1,307 

1,040.4 

266.6 

2,611 

2,049.6 

561.4 

1,298 

1,034.5 

263.5 

2,592 

2,045.1 

546.9 

1,283 

1,022.6 

260.4 

2,551 

2,007.6 

543.4 

1,263 

1,005.3 

257.7 

2,513 

1,975.2 

537.8 

May . 

1,251 

993.3 

257.7 

2,479 

1,941.1 

537.9 

1,254 

993.2 

260.8 

2,418 

1,886.0 

532.0 

July 

1,241 

984.1 

256.9 

2,363 

1,836.1 

526.9 

1,231 

978.6 

252.4 

2,323 

1,802.6 

520.4 

1,215 

963.5 

251.5 

2,264 

1,756.9 

507.1 

1,206 

958.0 

248.0 

2,225 

1,726.6 

498.4 

1,198 

953.0 

245.0 

2,194 

1,704.7 

489.3 

December . 

1,209 

963.2 

245.8 

2,188 

1,704.5 

483.5 

1,221 

978.0 

243.0 

2,185 

1,708.7 

476.3 

1,232 

989.3 

242.7 

2,157 

1,688.9 

468.1 

1,226 

983.3 

242.7 

2,094 

1,639.6 

454.4 

1,210 

970.4 

239.6 

2,007 

1,571.5 

435.5 

1,194 

957.6 

236.4 

1,879 

1,475.0 

404.0 

1,180 

951.1 

228.9 

1,735 

1,379.3 

355.7 

July . 

1,148 

934.5 

213.5 

1,637 

1,311.2 

325.8 

1,116 

916.2 

199.8 

1,522 

1,225.2 

296.8 

944 

817.5 

126.5 

816 

736.0 

80.0 

October . 

940 

820.6 

119.4 

691 

630.9 

60.1 

941 

827.1 

113.9 

594 

547.1 

46.9 

December . 

959 

850.6 

108.4 

556 

514.3 

41.7 

1946:  January . 

992 

884.9 

107.1 

538 

499.8 

38.2 

February . 

864 

775  9 

88  1 

486 

452.5 

33.5 

914 

820  8 

93  2 

478 

446  9 

31.1 

989 

886.1 

102  9 

507 

475.6 

31  4 

1  ,033 

926.6 

106  4 

494 

464  4 

29  6 

1  ,059 

956  3 

102.7 

483 

455.0 

28  0 

July . 

1,077 

974.7 

102.3 

481 

452.6 

28.4 

1,105 

1,002  2 

102.8 

473 

445.1 

27.9 

September . 

1,127 

1,021  1 

105.9° 

461 

431.5 

29.5 

October . 

1 ,148 

1  ,036.6 

111  4 

464 

433.8 

30  2 

1  ,169 

1  ,055.6 

113  4 

472 

440  8 

31  2 

December . 

1,182 

1 ,069.7 

112  3 

482 

451  6 

30  4 

1947:  January . 

1,195 

1 ,082,7 

112  3 

482 

452.1 

29.9 

February . 

1  ,203 

1 ,091.1 

111  9 

481 

452.1 

28  9 

1  ,212 

1  ,098  1 

113  9 

480 

451.7 

28  3 

April . 

1  ,220 

1  ,105.3 

114  7 

486 

457  3 

28.7 

May . 

1  ,216 

1 ,102.9 

113.1 

475 

447.0 

28  0 

June . 

1  ,208 

472 

July . 

1 ,171 

403 

August . 

1,198 

405 

September . 

1  ,209 

414 

October . 

1  ,214 

427 

November . 

1,218 

452 

December . 

1  ,235 

463 

Transportation  equip¬ 
ment,  except 
automobiles 


Nonferrous  metals  and 

Lumber  and  timber 

Automobiles 

their  products 

basic  products 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

447 

417.5 

29.5 

255 

220.1 

34.9 

458 

453.9 

4.1 

534 

503.6 

30.4 

296 

248.3 

47.7 

476 

469.8 

6.2 

586 

554.4 

31.6 

334 

278.6 

55.4 

503 

495.0 

8.0 

583 

554.7 

28.3 

365 

303.3 

61.7 

588 

578.0 

10.0 

429 

408.4 

20.6 

374 

316.8 

57.2 

554 

542.4 

11.6 

576 

506.3 

69.7 

405 

337.8 

67.2 

560 

530.9 

29.1 

714 

559.6 

154.4 

449 

354.5 

94.7 

535 

480.0 

55.0 

732 

551.2 

180.8 

436 

329.8 

105.9 

516 

458.2 

57.9 

605 

493.9 

111.3 

387 

295.6 

91.6 

488 

434.9 

53.5 

637 

581.1 

56.3 

380 

310.5 

69.9 

574 

537.6 

35.9 

415 

711 

640 

542.7 

97.3 

426 

348.9 

77.1 

520 

486.2 

33.8 

654 

548.1 

105.9 

432 

349.9 

82.1 

517 

480.8 

36.2 

664 

553.8 

110.2 

432 

347.8 

84.2 

525 

480.9 

44.1 

670 

548.7 

121.3 

435 

346.7 

88.3 

532 

476.7 

55.3 

680 

544.0 

136.0 

437 

344.8 

92.2 

538 

479.4 

58.6 

698 

551.4 

146.6 

446 

351.9 

94.1 

549 

488.6 

60.4 

717 

555.0 

162.0 

452 

354.4 

97.6 

557 

495.7 

61.3 

736 

557.9 

178.1 

457 

357.8 

99.2 

555 

493.4 

61.6 

758 

564.7 

193.3 

461 

359.1 

101.9 

538 

474.5 

63.5 

776 

576.6 

199.4 

470 

364.2 

105.8 

534 

469.9 

64. 1 

788 

584.7 

203.3 

474 

366.4 

107.6 

533 

470.1 

62.9 

787 

587.9 

199.1 

468 

362.2 

105.8 

522 

463.5 

58.5 

781 

590.4 

190.6 

466 

361.6 

104.4 

508 

454.7 

53.3 

771 

586.0 

185.0 

463 

359.3 

103.7 

510 

457.0 

53.0 

759 

571 .5 

187.5 

455 

352.2 

102.8 

512 

456.7 

55.3 

746 

561.0 

185.0 

444 

342.3 

101.7 

509 

452.0 

57.0 

734 

551.2 

182.8 

440 

336.2 

103.8 

513 

456.1 

56.9 

728 

544.5 

183.5 

438 

332.0 

106.0 

520 

461.2 

58 . 8 

718 

533.5 

184.5 

432 

326.2 

105.8 

529 

469.2 

59.8 

725 

540.8 

184.2 

430 

321.6 

108.4 

533 

472.2 

60.8 

718 

536.3 

181.7 

421 

312.8 

108.2 

520 

458.6 

61.4 

701 

530.0 

171.0 

414 

305.1 

108.9 

513 

452.0 

61.0 

697 

531.1 

165.9 

412 

303.6 

108.4 

515 

454.7 

60.3 

706 

538.7 

167.3 

413 

304.8 

108.2 

511 

454.3 

56.7 

716 

547.7 

168.3 

417 

310.7 

106.3 

508 

450.1 

57.9 

719 

555.8 

163.2 

426 

316.5 

109.5 

509 

448.4 

60.6 

711 

549.6 

161.4 

432 

321.0 

111.0 

506 

445.3 

60.7 

706 

547.9 

158.1 

432 

319.7 

112.3 

496 

436.5 

59.5 

683 

538.2 

144.8 

432 

320.1 

111.9 

501 

439.9 

61.1 

662 

529.6 

132.4 

422 

314.4 

107.6 

502 

439.8 

62.2 

624 

505.4 

118.6 

399 

300.0 

99.0 

498 

437.7 

60.3 

577 

475.4 

101.6 

392 

296.7 

95.3 

496 

439.0 

57.0 

441 

395.1 

45.9 

312 

252.1 

59.9 

477 

431.2 

45.8 

477 

427.4 

49.6 

316 

255.6 

60.4 

447 

406.8 

40.2 

544 

488.5 

55.5 

330 

267.3 

62.7 

454 

414.5 

39.5 

402 

366.2 

35.8 

336 

273.2 

62.8 

467 

430.1 

36.9 

432 

395  3 

36  7 

343 

280  6 

62  4 

485 

449.6 

35  4 

431 

396.1 

34  9 

295 

237.2 

57.8 

494 

460  9 

33.1 

466 

426  4 

39  6 

325 

261.0 

64  0 

509 

474  4 

34  6 

650 

588.2 

61.8 

353 

285.2 

67.8 

534 

499.8 

34  2 

622 

562.3 

59.7 

362 

293.2 

68  8 

555 

520  0 

35  0 

661 

600.2 

60.8 

381 

310  5 

70  5 

575 

539  9 

35. 1 

692 

633  2 

58.8 

396 

325.9 

70  1 

587 

551  8 

35  2 

722 

662.1 

59.9 

411 

337.4 

73  6 

615 

578.7 

36  3 

755 

688  6 

66.4 

416 

340  7 

75  3 

617 

579  4 

37  6 

742 

676  0 

66  0 

423 

347  3 

75  7 

629 

590  6 

38  4 

741 

674  3 

66.7 

428 

351  4 

76  6 

642 

604.1 

37.9 

734 

670.1 

63.9 

432 

355.5 

76  5 

640 

601  6 

38  4 

727 

662.3 

64  7 

435 

358  4 

76  6 

640 

602.9 

37.1 

761 

693.3 

67.7 

439 

363  1 

75  9 

648 

611.1 

36  9 

766 

694.8 

71.2 

437 

361  4 

75.6 

664 

627.5 

36  5 

774 

700.5 

73  5 

430 

356.5 

73  5 

682 

645  2 

36  8 

720 

656.6 

63.4 

418 

345  7 

72  3 

710 

671.7 

38  3 

758 

408 

727 

753 

393 

721 

741 

396 

745 

767 

400 

745 

404 

751 

766 

410 

751 

785 

413 

750 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Furniture  and 

finished  lumber 
products 


Total 

Men 

Women 

358 

321.1 

36.9 

364 

333.1 

30.9 

376 

344.4 

31.6 

408 

370.9 

37.1 

387 

347.1 

39.9 

373 

319.3 

53.7 

366 

276.7 

89.7 

352 

256.1 

95.9 

344 

255.6 

88.6 

405 

339.7 

65  6 

4P.4 

368 

296.6 

71.4 

370 

293.4 

76.6 

370 

290.1 

79.9 

367 

282.6 

84.4 

363 

273.7 

89.3 

364 

272.6 

91.4 

367 

273.4 

93.6 

369 

273.1 

95.9 

363 

266.1 

96.9 

365 

265.7 

99.3 

367 

266.8 

100.2 

364 

266.8 

97.2 

362 

268.6 

93.4 

360 

267.5 

92.5 

357 

263.8 

93.2 

351 

258.0 

93.0 

348 

253.3 

94.7 

352 

255.2 

96.8 

353 

255.2 

97.8 

355 

256.3 

98.7 

346 

249.5 

96.5 

345 

247.0 

98.0 

346 

247.7 

98.3 

349 

251.6 

97.4 

351 

254.1 

96.9 

355 

258.1 

96.9 

355 

257.4 

97.6 

351 

252.4 

98.6 

351 

252.0 

99.0 

354 

254.5 

99.5 

348 

251.6 

96.4 

344 

251.8 

92.2 

316 

242.7 

73.3 

320 

247.7 

72.3 

334 

262.9 

71.1 

351 

281.9 

69.1 

364 

297.8 

66  2 

373 

308  1 

64  9 

381 

315  8 

65  2 

389 

323  3 

65  7 

390 

325  3 

64.7 

402 

337  3 

64.7 

405 

341.8 

63  2 

420 

354  9 

65  1 

422 

356  6 

65  4 

430 

363  8 

66.2 

440 

372  2 

67.8 

449 

379  9 

69.1 

456 

388  5 

67  5 

466 

398.4 

67  6 

466 

398  4 

67  6 

458 

391  6 

66  4 

450 

383  8 

66  2 

452 

445 

460 

466 

475 

483 

487 
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Table  A-4:  Estimated  number  of  production  workers  in  major  manufacturing  industry  groups, 

by  sex,  selected  periods  1939-471 — Continued 


[Id  thousands] 


Period 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass 
products 

Textile-mill  products 
and  other  fiber 
manufactures 

Apparel  and  other 
finished  textile 
products 

Leather  and  leather 
produots 

Food 

Tobacco 

manufactures 

Tota 

Men 

W  omen 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

318 

282.7 

35.3 

1,216 

688.3 

527.7 

846 

220.0 

626.0 

349 

209.4 

139.6 

929 

665.2 

263.8 

97 

32.1 

64.9 

327 

285.1 

41.9 

1,166 

664.6 

501.4 

836 

207.3 

628.7 

340 

209.4 

130.6 

947 

702.7 

244.3 

96 

31.8 

64.2 

356 

309.4 

46.6 

1,264 

709.1 

554.9 

904 

216.1 

687.9 

373 

223.1 

149.9 

833 

655.6 

177.4 

92 

30.8 

61.2 

396 

341.6 

54.4 

1,307 

722.9 

584.1 

950 

229.1 

720.9 

380 

228.2 

151.8 

1,053 

754.1 

298.9 

97 

31.0 

66.0 

376 

321.1 

54.9 

1,300 

713.7 

586.3 

967 

226.3 

740.7 

385 

224.5 

160.5 

910 

694.3 

215.7 

93 

31.0 

62.0 

October . 

367 

305.0 

62.0 

1,268 

669.5 

598.5 

958 

222.3 

735.7 

355 

198.4 

156.6 

1,132 

795.8 

336.2 

99 

33.1 

65.9 

360 

271.3 

88.2 

1,237 

618.0 

619.0 

958 

209.5 

748.8 

340 

179.9 

160.5 

1,056 

754.7 

300.9 

91 

29.8 

60.9 

332 

242.1 

89.4 

1,130 

553.7 

576.6 

934 

205.0 

728.5 

319 

162.4 

156.5 

1,090 

763.7 

326.3 

84 

27.6 

56.2 

325 

239.4 

85.4 

1,072 

527.3 

544.2 

914 

200.6 

713.8 

318 

161.1 

156.7 

1,080 

758.9 

321.5 

82 

27.2 

54.3 

1946  average . 

406 

327.7 

78.2 

1,202 

634.1 

567.8 

991 

224.9 

766.1 

368 

199.8 

168.3 

1,133 

842.0 

290.6 

86 

32.7 

53.2 

1  244 

1  061 

385 

1 ,254 

86 

364 

286.1 

77.9 

1,275 

656.6 

618.4 

955 

213.9 

741.1 

364 

198.7 

165.3 

1,003 

745.2 

257.8 

96 

31.9 

64.1 

361 

280.5 

80.5 

1,279 

652.3 

626.7 

979 

217.3 

761.7 

,362 

195.1 

166.9 

980 

727.2 

252.8 

94 

30.8 

63.2 

361 

276.9 

84.1 

1,276 

646.9 

629.1 

994 

219.7 

774.3 

359 

191.3 

167.7 

970 

714.9 

255.1 

93 

30.3 

62.7 

362 

276.6 

85.4 

1,262 

631.0 

631.0 

990 

214.8 

775.2 

342 

179.9 

162.1 

964 

703.7 

260.3 

93 

30.0 

63.0 

359 

271  0 

88.0 

1,239 

615.8 

623.2 

969 

207.4 

761.6 

345 

181.1 

163.9 

975 

708.8 

266.2 

90 

29.2 

60.8 

363 

273.0 

90.0 

1,247 

619.8 

627.2 

963 

208.0 

755.0 

342 

180.2 

161.8 

1,023 

741.7 

281.3 

89 

29.0 

60.0 

July 

362 

272.6 

89.4 

1,234 

614.5 

619.5 

951 

209.2 

741.8 

340 

179.2 

160.8 

1,098 

791.7 

306.3 

89 

29.4 

59.6 

362 

270.4 

91.6 

1,219 

607.1 

611.9 

952 

210.4 

741.6 

335 

175.9 

159.1 

1,183 

809.2 

373.8 

88 

29.3 

58.7 

356 

264.9 

91.1 

1,200 

592.8 

607.2 

937 

205.2 

731.8 

325 

170.9 

154.1 

1,187 

806.0 

381.0 

88 

29.0 

69.0 

354 

262.3 

91.7 

1,203 

593.1 

609.9 

941 

205.1 

735.9 

324 

168.2 

155.8 

1,125 

780.7 

344.3 

89 

29.5 

59.5 

355 

260.2 

94.8 

1,206 

593.4 

612.6 

939 

202.8 

736.2 

325 

170.3 

154.7 

1,092 

768.8 

323.2 

90 

29.3 

60.7 

December . 

355 

260.9 

94.1 

1,204 

592.4 

611.6 

929 

199.7 

729.3 

322 

168.4 

153.6 

1,067 

768.6 

308.4 

90 

30.0 

60.0 

347 

257.1 

89.9 

1,179 

582.4 

596.6 

930 

205.5 

724.5 

320 

166.4 

153.6 

1,036 

750.1 

285.9 

88 

29.7 

58.3 

344 

254.9 

89.1 

1,181 

584.6 

596.4 

942 

205.4 

736.6 

322 

167.1 

154.9 

1,030 

741.6 

288.4 

87 

29.3 

57.7 

340 

250.6 

89.4 

1,170 

575.6 

594.4 

948 

207.6 

740.4 

323 

166.7 

156.3 

1,020 

733.4 

286.6 

83 

27.3 

55.7 

336 

246.6 

89.4 

1,147 

562.7 

584.3 

929 

205.3 

723.7 

321 

165.0 

156.0 

1,023 

727.4 

295.6 

83 

27.8 

55.2 

331 

241.3 

89.7 

1,131 

551.9 

579.1 

918 

195.5 

722.5 

318 

162.2 

155.8 

1,029 

730.6 

298.4 

82 

27.3 

54.7 

332 

242.0 

90.0 

1,125 

547.9 

577.1 

934 

202.7 

731.3 

320 

162.2 

157.8 

1,063 

752.6 

310.4 

83 

27.7 

55.3 

July. . . . 

330 

240.2 

89.8 

1,111 

543.3 

567.7 

912 

202.5 

709.5 

319 

161.1 

157.9 

1,148 

800.2 

347.8 

83 

27.6 

55.4 

329 

239.5 

89.5 

1,105 

543.7 

561.3 

932 

209.7 

722.3 

318 

160.6 

157.4 

1,193 

808.9 

384.1 

82 

27.1 

54.9 

323 

234.5 

88.5 

1,098 

539.1 

558.9 

930 

205.5 

724.5 

315 

159.4 

155.6 

1,201 

810.7 

390.3 

82 

26.6 

55.4 

320 

231  7 

88.3 

1,095 

532.2 

562.8 

942 

207.2 

734.8 

315 

158.4 

156.6 

1,145 

783.2 

361.8 

83 

26.4 

56.6 

322 

232.2 

89.8 

1,105 

537.0 

568.0 

941 

208.9 

732.1 

317 

159.5 

157.5 

1,106 

765.4 

340.6 

84 

26.8 

57.2 

December . 

324 

234.9 

89.1 

1,117 

544.0 

573.0 

944 

203.9 

740.1 

319 

160.5 

158.5 

1,086 

760.2 

325.8 

85 

27.6 

57.4 

1945:  January . 

324 

236.5 

87.5 

1,109 

545.6 

563.4 

934 

209.2 

724.8 

319 

160.8 

158.2 

1,050 

740.2 

309.8 

82 

26.9 

55.1 

324 

236.2 

87.8 

1,101 

541.7 

559.3 

940 

211.5 

728.5 

319 

159.5 

159.5 

1,038 

731.8 

306.2 

82 

26.5 

55.5 

326 

236.3 

89.7 

1,093 

535.6 

557.4 

944 

208.6 

735.4 

318 

160.0 

158.0 

1,024 

717.8 

306.2 

82 

26.7 

55.3 

April . 

323 

233.2 

89.8 

1,072 

523.1 

548.9 

930 

206.5 

723.5 

315 

158.8 

156.2 

1,025 

718.5 

306.5 

81 

26.2 

54.8 

323 

233.5 

89.5 

1,062 

518.3 

543.7 

915 

196.7 

718.3 

314 

157.9 

156.1 

1,021 

717.8 

303.2 

80 

26.0 

54.0 

329 

237.9 

91.1 

1,068 

520.1 

547.9 

912 

190.6 

721.4 

319 

159.5 

159.5 

1,046 

736.4 

309.6 

80 

26.0 

54.0 

326 

237.0 

89.0 

1,047 

514.1 

532.9 

865 

186.8 

678.2 

315 

158.1 

156.9 

1,110 

772.6 

337.4 

78 

25.5 

52.5 

August . 

326 

239.0 

87.0 

1,045 

515.2 

529.8 

888 

194.5 

693.5 

316 

158.0 

158.0 

1,121 

771.2 

349.8 

79 

26.2 

52.8 

^♦September . 

318 

238.8 

79.2 

1,046 

513.6 

532.4 

896 

198.0 

698.0 

307 

156.3 

150.7 

1,201 

816.7 

384.3 

83 

27.9 

55.1 

October . 

328 

248.3 

79.7 

1,051 

517.1 

533.9 

912 

198.8 

713.2 

316 

161.5 

154.5 

1,133 

794.2 

338.8 

86 

29.4 

56.6 

November . 

321 

243.3 

77.7 

1,057 

526.4 

530.6 

914 

202.9 

711.1 

323 

167.3 

155.7 

1,101 

790.5 

310.5 

83 

29.8 

53.2 

December . 

329 

252.3 

76.7 

1,107 

556.8 

550.2 

923 

203.1 

719.9 

333 

175.8 

157.2 

1,095 

799.3 

295.7 

82 

29.8 

52.2 

1946:  January . 

346 

270  9 

75.1 

1,123 

577.2 

545  8 

936 

213  4 

722  6 

342 

183  0 

159  0 

1 ,073 

800.5 

272  5 

81 

30  4 

60.6 

February . 

368 

291.1 

76  9 

1,155 

598  3 

556  7 

969 

216.1 

752.9 

355 

191  3 

163.7 

1  072 

805  1 

266  9 

81 

30  9 

50.1 

March . 

380 

302  5 

77  5 

1 ,176 

611  5 

564.5 

987 

225  0 

762  0 

363 

195  7 

167.3 

1  ,067 

801  3 

265.7 

82 

31  5 

50  5 

April . 

390 

313  2 

76  8 

1 ,185 

620  9 

564.1 

985 

222  6 

762.4 

368 

197  6 

168  4 

1,061 

796.8 

264  2 

85 

32  2 

52  8 

May . 

395 

319  6 

75  4 

1,189 

624  2 

564  8 

976 

220  6 

755.4 

368 

199  8 

168.2 

1  ,052 

794  3 

257.7 

85 

32  2 

52  8 

June . 

406 

330  1 

75  9 

1 ,205 

636.2 

568  8 

991 

217  0 

774  0 

372 

202  4 

169  6 

1 ,066 

804  8 

261  2 

86 

32  8 

53.2 

July . 

411 

335  4 

75  6 

1 ,191 

634  8 

556  2 

957 

220  1 

736  9 

370 

200  9 

169.1 

1  ,162 

863  4 

298  6 

85 

33  1 

51  9 

August . 

427 

347  6 

79  4 

1 ,207 

644  5 

562  5 

1  ,000 

232  0 

768  0 

371 

202  6 

168  4 

1 ,235 

897  8 

337  2 

86 

33  3 

52.7 

September . 

431 

350  4 

80  6 

1,224 

653  6 

570  4 

1  ,014 

233  2 

780  8 

375 

203  6 

171  4 

1 ,232 

879  6 

352  4 

87 

33  6 

53  4 

October . 

437 

354  8 

82  2 

1  ,239 

660  4 

578  6 

1  ,026 

237  0 

789  0 

373 

203  3 

169.7 

1  ,150 

842  9 

307  1 

89 

33  4 

55  6 

November . 

438 

357  0 

81  0 

1  ,257 

668.7 

588  3 

1  ,019 

230  3 

788  7 

377 

205  8 

171  2 

1  ,208 

903  6 

304  4 

91 

34  2 

56  8 

December . 

441 

359  4 

81  6 

1,271 

678.7 

592  3 

1,031 

230  9 

800  1 

385 

211.0 

174  0 

1 ,213 

913  4 

299  6 

92 

34  3 

67.7 

1947:  January . 

443 

361  9 

81.1 

1 ,273 

682  3 

590  7 

1  ,041 

240  5 

800  5 

385 

211.7 

173  3 

1,170 

892  7 

277  3 

90 

33  8 

56.2 

February . 

442 

362  0 

80  0 

1,278 

686  3 

591  7 

1  ,069 

246  9 

822  1 

387 

211  3 

175  7 

1 ,130 

867.8 

262  2 

89 

33  3 

55.7 

March . 

445 

363  6 

81  4 

1 ,272 

683.1 

588  9 

1  ,070 

248  2 

821.8 

387 

211  3 

175  7 

1  ,127 

865  5 

261  5 

88 

32  3 

53.7 

April . 

447 

365  6 

81  4 

1,253 

675  4 

577  6 

1  ,018 

229  0 

789.0 

381 

209  5 

171  5 

1 ,142 

869  1 

272  9 

82 

31  2 

50  8 

May . 

437 

359.0 

78.0 

1,226 

663  3 

562.7 

990 

216  8 

773  2 

368 

203  1 

164  9 

1 ,152 

880  1 

271  9 

83 

32  0 

51  0 

442 

1  208 

993 

370 

1 ,192 

R4 

July 

420 

1 ,187 

992 

373 

1 .311 

84 

444 

1  202 

1  071 

385 

1  ,442 

85 

447 

1  223 

1  096 

390 

1  ,483 

88 

449 

1  249 

1  127 

393 

1 ,353 

89 

452 

1  271 

1 ,117 

396 

1 ,288 

90 

454 

1  290 

1,143 

400 

1  .255 

88 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  A-4:  Estimated  number  of  production  workers  in  major  manufacturing  industry  groups, 

by  sex,  selected  periods  1939-471 — Continued 

(In  thousands] 


Period 


1939:  October1. 
1940:  October. . 

1941  April . 

October.. 
1942:  April. . . . 
October . . 


1943  average. 

1944  average. 

1945  average. 

1946  average. . 

1947  average. . 


1943:  January  . . .. 
February. . . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August. . .  . 
September. 
October. . . . 
November. 
December . 


1944:  January. . . . 
February. . . 

March . 

April . 

May _  . . 

June . 

July . 

August 
September . 
October 
November. 
December. 


1945:  January. . . . 
February. . . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August. . .  . 
September . 
October. . . . 
November. . 
December. 


1946:  January.  .. 
February. . . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August 
September . 
October. . . . 
November. 
December. . 


1947:  January.. . . 
February. . . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August.  .  .  . 
September . 
October. . . . 
November. 
December. . 


Paper  and  allied 
products 

Total 

Men 

Women 

289 

219.6 

69.4 

283 

216.2 

66.8 

300 

228.6 

71.4 

334 

251.6 

82.4 

327 

248.5 

78.5 

304 

225.3 

78.7 

324 

220.9 

103.4 

319 

215.4 

103.8 

321 

221.1 

99.4 

370 

275.7 

94  1 

391 

316 

222.8 

93.2 

319 

221.7 

97.3 

320 

220.8 

99.2 

321 

221.5 

99.5 

323 

220.6 

102.4 

327 

222.0 

105.0 

328 

223.0 

105.0 

329 

222.7 

106.3 

324 

218.1 

105.9 

326 

217.8 

108.2 

329 

219.1 

109.9 

329 

220.4 

108.6 

327 

220.7 

106.3 

326 

220.7 

105.3 

324 

218.7 

105.3 

320 

216.0 

104.0 

318 

214.0 

104.0 

318 

214.3 

103.7 

319 

214.7 

104.3 

317 

214.0 

102.4 

312 

210.9 

101.1 

313 

210.3 

102.7 

316 

213.0 

103.0 

321 

217.0 

104.0 

319 

216.9 

102.1 

321 

218.9 

102.1 

320 

217.3 

102.7 

315 

214.2 

100.8 

314 

213.5 

100.5 

319 

217.6 

101.4 

314 

215.7 

98.3 

315 

216.4 

98.6 

316 

219.6 

96.4 

325 

226.5 

98.5 

330 

233.0 

97.0 

339 

244.1 

94.9 

346 

253  3 

92.7 

353 

260.2 

92.8 

358 

265.3 

92.7 

363 

270  1 

92.9 

366 

273.4 

92  6 

371 

278  2 

92.8 

368 

276  4 

91  6 

373 

279  7 

93.3 

376 

281.2 

94.8 

381 

284  6 

96  4 

389 

291.0 

98  0 

393 

295.1 

97.9 

393 

296.7 

96.3 

394 

298.7 

95  3 

394 

298.7 

95  3 

391 

296  8 

94  2 

388 

296  0 

92  0 

388 

380 

387 

388 

392 

394 

398 

Printing,  publishing 
and  allied  industries 


Total 


Men 


Women 


333 

333 
336 
352 

330 
329 

331 
326 
336 
400 

434 

334 
336 

331 
326 
325 

328 

332 
331 
325 

329 

334 

335 

331 

331 

329 

325 
322 
324 

326 
324 
319 

324 

326 

328 

325 

326 

327 
325 

327 

329 

328 

333 
335 
348 
359 
367 

372 

382 

388 

391 

392 
397 
401 
403 
406 
416 
422 

427 

425 

428 

428 

429 

430 

431 
430 
434 
437 
441 

444 

445 


273.7 

267.1 

266.4 

273.5 

258.7 
251.0 

239.1 

232.5 
242.4 
301.9 


247.5 

246.6 
242.3 
239.0 

237.2 

237.5 
238.0 
237.0 

233.7 

235.2 

237.1 

238.5 

235.0 

234.3 

234.6 
232.0 

230.2 

233.3 

233.1 

232.3 

229.4 

230.7 

231.8 

232.9 

233.3 

234.4 

235.4 

234.6 

236.4 

236.6 

234.8 

238.8 

242.5 

250.2 

261.7 
270.1 

276  0 

284.6 
292  9 
296  4 
297.5 

301.7 
303  6 
305  9 
309  4 
314  5 

317.8 
322  8 

323.0 

326  1 

327  4 

328  6 
330  2 


59.3 
65.9 
69.6 
78.5 

71.3 
78.0 

91.4 

93.3 

93.4 
97  8 


86.5 

89.4 

88.7 
87.0 

87.8 

90.5 
94.0 
94.0 

91.3 

93.8 

96.9 

96.5 

96.0 

96.7 

94.4 
93.0 

91.8 

90.7 

92.9 

91.7 

89.6 

93.3 
94.2 

95.1 

91.7 
91.6 

91.6 

90.4 

90.6 

92.4 

93.2 

94.2 

92.5 

97.8 

97.3 

96.9 

96 

97.4 

95.1 
94 

94 

95  3 

97 

97.1 
96. 

101 

104 


100. 


Chemicals  and  allied 
products 

Products  of  petroleum 
and  coal 

Rubber 

products 

Miscellaneous 

industries 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

iVomen 

Total 

Men 

S' omen 

313 

267.0 

46.0 

113 

112.7 

0.3 

134 

101.0 

33.0 

268 

169.9 

98.1 

345 

291.9 

53.1 

116 

115.4 

.6 

133 

99.2 

33.8 

284 

184.0 

100.0 

395 

335.7 

59.3 

115 

114.5 

.5 

151 

109.0 

42.0 

304 

198.5 

105.5 

463 

388.2 

74.8 

124 

123.3 

.7 

163 

117.6 

45.4 

358 

235.2 

122.8 

574 

471.8 

102.2 

125 

124.2 

.8 

141 

101.4 

39.6 

369 

237.4 

131.6 

669 

519.8 

149.2 

126 

125.0 

1.0 

168 

107.2 

60.8 

391 

241.8 

149.2 

734 

511.1 

222.4 

125 

117.9 

6.7 

194 

121.3 

72.6 

445 

246.0 

198.8 

660 

457.3 

203.0 

131 

120.9 

9.8 

204 

129.6 

74.1 

424 

225.4 

199.0 

632 

449.1 

182.8 

137 

128.0 

9.4 

196 

135.2 

60.6 

398 

214.3 

184.0 

540 

427.9 

112.5 

153 

149  2 

3.9 

216 

164.0 

52.4 

421 

253.0 

167.6 

577 

162 

213 

448 

715 

517.7 

197.3 

123 

120.2 

2.8 

184 

117.6 

66.4 

414 

243.8 

170.2 

727 

525.6 

201.4 

122 

118.3 

3.7 

186 

118.7 

67.3 

425 

244.8 

180.2 

736 

528.4 

207.6 

122 

117.2 

4.8 

188 

119.2 

68.8 

435 

248.4 

186.6 

746 

525.9 

220.1 

122 

116.1 

5.9 

188 

119.0 

69.0 

442 

248.0 

194.0 

739 

515.8 

223.2 

124 

117.6 

6.4 

189 

119.1 

69.9 

448 

247.3 

200.7 

745 

512.6 

232.4 

125 

118.1 

6.9 

192 

120.0 

72.0 

453 

249.6 

203.4 

745 

506.6 

238.4 

126 

118.4 

7.6 

196 

122.1 

73.9 

455 

249.3 

205.7 

743 

504.5 

238.5 

127 

119.3 

7.7 

198 

122.2 

75.8 

455 

247.1 

207.9 

740 

506.2 

233.8 

126 

117.7 

8.3 

199 

122.6 

76.4 

451 

243.1 

207.9 

743 

506.7 

236.3 

126 

117.8 

8.2 

199 

123.2 

75.8 

454 

244.7 

209.3 

731 

501.5 

229.5 

126 

117.2 

8.8 

203 

125.3 

77.7 

456 

243.0 

213.0 

692 

481.6 

210.4 

126 

117.2 

8.8 

205 

126.9 

78.1 

450 

243.0 

207.0 

690 

481.6 

208.4 

125 

116.1 

8.9 

207 

129.4 

77.6 

445 

241.6 

203.4 

698 

487.9 

210.1 

127 

117.9 

9.1 

208 

130.4 

77.6 

439 

236.6 

202.4 

673 

472.4 

200.6 

127 

118.1 

8.9 

208 

130.4 

77.6 

435 

234.9 

200.1 

656 

460.5 

195.5 

128 

118.5 

9.5 

203 

127.9 

75.1 

430 

230.5 

199.5 

450.3 

195.7 

130 

120.1 

9.9 

202 

126.7 

75.3 

425 

228.6 

196.4 

637 

440.2 

196.8 

132 

121.8 

10.2 

201 

126.0 

75.0 

423 

225.0 

198.0 

637 

439.5 

197.5 

134 

123.5 

10.5 

201 

127.0 

74.0 

420 

220.9 

199.1 

642 

440.4 

201.6 

135 

124.7 

10.3 

202 

129.3 

72.7 

416 

219.2 

196.8 

647 

442.5 

204.5 

133 

123.0 

10.0 

201 

129.4 

71.6 

412 

215.9 

196.1 

656 

448.7 

207.3 

132 

122.2 

9.8 

201 

130.4 

70.6 

414 

215.7 

198.3 

663 

454.8 

208.2 

132 

122.0 

10.0 

204 

132.4 

71.6 

416 

216.3 

199.7 

678 

468.5 

209.5 

133 

122.9 

10.1 

206 

135.8 

70.2 

418 

219.4 

198.6 

688 

476.8 

211.2 

134 

124.2 

9.8 

209 

140.7 

68.3 

420 

223.0 

197.0 

703 

486.5 

216.5 

135 

125.1 

9.9 

209 

140.2 

68.8 

426 

225.4 

200.8 

706 

486.4 

219.6 

136 

126.1 

9.9 

209 

140.0 

69.0 

430 

226.6 

203.4 

704 

481.5 

222.5 

136 

125.8 

10.2 

204 

136.1 

67.9 

429 

226.5 

202.5 

695 

475.4 

219.6 

137 

126.7 

10.3 

200 

134.2 

65.8 

429 

225.2 

203.8 

686 

468.5 

217.5 

138 

127.8 

10.2 

198 

133.8 

64.2 

428 

225.6 

202.4 

661 

454.1 

206.9 

139 

128.9 

10.1 

193 

130.7 

62.3 

414 

219.0 

195.0 

616 

432.4 

183.6 

139 

129.0 

10.0 

189 

129.3 

59.7 

407 

215.7 

191.3 

537 

405.4 

131.6 

134 

124.9 

9.1 

163 

114.1 

48.9 

338 

187.3 

150.7 

527 

403.2 

123.8 

134 

126.0 

8.0 

184 

133.4 

50.6 

342 

189.8 

1 B-* 

529 

407.3 

121.7 

143 

135.3 

7.7 

191 

141.0 

50.0 

352 

198.2 

153.8 

531 

412.1 

118.9 

144 

136.9 

7.1 

201 

149.3 

51.7 

364 

209.3 

154.7 

534 

417.6 

116  4 

146 

139  9 

6.1 

205 

153  7 

51  3 

372 

218  0 

154  0 

537 

422.1 

114.9 

142 

137  5 

4  5 

209 

157  4 

51  6 

385 

226  8 

158.2 

542 

427.6 

114  4 

149 

144  5 

4  5 

213 

160  8 

52  2 

393 

234.  S 

163  2 

542 

428.7 

113.3 

151 

146  8 

4  2 

213 

161  0 

52.0 

407 

242.6 

164  4 

531 

419.5 

111  5 

150 

146  1 

3  9 

213 

161  2 

51  S 

410 

246  0 

164  0 

527 

416.9 

110.1 

154 

150.5 

3  5 

216 

163  5 

52  5 

422 

254  5 

167.5 

521 

411.1 

109.9 

157 

153  7 

3  3 

208 

157.7 

50  3 

422 

256  2 

165.8 

527 

417  9 

109.1 

158 

154.7 

3  3 

215 

163  2 

51.8 

434 

263  9 

170  1 

541 

430.6 

110.4 

158 

154  8 

3  2 

220 

167  6 

52.4 

439 

266  5 

172  5 

551 

438.0 

113.0 

157 

153  9 

3.1 

226 

172  0 

54  0 

448 

271  9 

176  1 

563 

449.3 

113  7 

157 

153  7 

3  3 

229 

174  7 

54  3 

453 

275  0 

178  0 

569 

455  8 

113.2 

157 

153.7 

3.3 

.230 

175.7 

54.3 

457 

280.1 

176.9 

575 

462  3 

112  7 

156 

152  9 

3.1 

228 

174  2 

53  8 

447 

276  2 

170  8 

579 

468.4 

110.6 

157 

154  2 

2.8 

227 

173  0 

54  0 

452 

278  9 

173  1 

581 

472.4 

108  6 

157 

154  0 

3.0 

225 

170.8 

54.2 

455 

277  5 

177  5 

579 

470.1 

108.9 

157 

154  0 

3  0 

222 

168.7 

53  3 

449 

273  9 

175  1 

575 

467.5 

107.5 

161 

157.9 

3  1 

211 

161  4 

49  6 

441 

269.9 

171.1 

163 

207 

436 

165 

200 

426 

166 

203 

435 

166 

203 

447 

165 

208 

459 

210 

466 

165 

212 

459 

iData  have  been  adjusted  to  levels  indicated  by  Federal  Security  Agency  data 
through  1946.  Production  workers  include  working  foremen  and  all  nonsupervisory 
workers  engaged  in  fabricating,  processing,  assembling,  inspection,  receiving,  storage, 
handling,  packing,  warehousing,  shipping,  maintenance,  repair,  janitorial,  watchman 
services,  product  development,  auxiliary  production  for  plant's  own  use  (e.g.,  power 
plant),  and  record-keeping  and  other  services  closely  associated  with  the  above  produc¬ 


tion  operations.  Supervisory  employees  above  the  working  foreman  level  and  their 

clerical  staffs,  route-men,  salesmen,  and  certain  other  groups  of  employees  are  ex¬ 
cluded.  Prior  to  1945  the  production  worker  group  was  identified  as  “wage  earner 


group. 


2 Figures  are  derived  from  1939  Census  of  Manufactures,  Persons  Employed  in 
Manufacturing  Establishments,  by  Sex,  Washington,  August  1941. 
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Table  A-5:  Indexes  of  production- worker  weekly  pay  rolls  in  major  manufacturing  industry 

groups,  1939-471 

[1939  =  1001 


Period 

All  manu- 

Durable 

Nondurable 

Iron  and 
steel  and 

Electrical 

Machinery, 

Transport¬ 
ation  equip- 

Auto- 

Non  ferrous 
metals  and 

Lumber 
and  timber 

Furniture 
and  finished 

facturing5 

goods 

goods 

their 

products 

machinery 

electrical 

cept  auto¬ 
mobiles 

mobiles 

products 

basic 

products 

lumber 

products 

1939  average . 

1940  average . 

1941  average . 

1942  average . 

1943  average . 

1944  average . 

194J  average . 

1946  average . 

1947  average . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

114.5 
167  5 

125.1 

202.3 

104.1 

133.5 

121.3 

183.3 

127.9 

224.6 

130.6 

219.8 

188.8 

526.0 

126.4 

180.0 

125.8 

189.5 

109.7 

150.4 

108.7 

144.2 

245.2 

325.6 

166.6 

243.5 

338.9 

341.1 

1746.8 

206.4 

266.4 

186.7 

162.2 

334  4 

469.5 

202.3 

311.4 

488.0 

443.7 

3080.3 

321.2 

354.5 

215.1 

183.9 

345  7 

482.5 

211.9 

324.4 

529.9 

443.0 

3133.9 

335.3 

357.8 

224.6 

193.7 

293  4 

374.7 

214.0 

285.4 

437.6 

378.8 

1909.5 

253.8 

313.7 

209.5 

193.0 

269  6 

293.3 

246.4 

245  4 

345.8 

345  2 

554.5 

265.5 

302  5 

263  4 

245  4 

332.1 

371.9 

293.1 

314.9 

440.4 

439.9 

551.6 

363.5 

356.6 

389.0 

316.9 

1945:  January . 

February . 

347.0 

347.5 

476.9 

476.7 

220.0 

221.1 

331.7 

335.8 

530.3 

534.0 

442.9 

448.8 

2993.6 

2912.7 

335.4 

337.5 

354.2 

362.1 

217.8 

222.0 

200.7 

205.3 

345.7 

472.1 

222.2 

339.2 

537.2 

446.0 

2812.8 

330.8 

369.9 

221.5 

205 . 1 

338.5 

460.6 

219.1 

336.3 

529.0 

435.8 

2671.9 

324.4 

367.7 

222.1 

202.9 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September . 

324.9 

438.1 

214.1 

327.6 

514.0 

415.8 

2460.6 

300.2 

356.6 

222.8 

200.3 

321.8 

426.4 

219.6 

318.8 

505.8 

420.4 

2295.4 

290.8 

348.8 

230.1 

203.4 

306.6 

400.4 

214.9 

301.1 

478.0 

399.2 

2145.9 

262.7 

324.9 

211.8 

196.5 

273.6 

346.0 

202.8 

264.0 

413.8 

351.7 

1805.8 

190.2 

302.8 

207.6 

179.1 

228.7 

252.5 

205.5 

212.5 

278.0 

294.4 

873.9 

156.6 

230.4 

202.3 

170.7 

227.7 

250.5 

205.4 

213.4 

299.3 

294.3 

738.8 

177.9 

238.1 

186.8 

175.8 

227.7 

248.4 

207.4 

216.8 

312.6 

293.1 

604.4 

199.1 

251.1 

182.7 

180.4 

December . 

231.4 

247.4 

215.7 

227.5 

319.5 

303.5 

598.0 

140.4 

257.3 

186.9 

196.0 

1946:  January . 

February . 

234  5 

250.2 

219,0 

224.1 

313.9 

308.9 

580.2 

159.3 

262.8 

194.1 

202.0 

215.0 

204  9 

224.8 

133.1 

214.8 

264.8 

511.0 

148.0 

227.5 

206  4 

210  9 

239.5 

246.2 

233.0 

226.2 

233.3 

288.6 

527.9 

173.8 

253.1 

221.6 

221 . 0 

April . 

May . 

256  5 

277.9 

235.7 

243  6 

298.3 

314.8 

582.2 

252.1 

277  6 

236  0 

228  0 

255.6 

277  9 

233  9 

234.1 

325.3 

324.9 

562.5 

243  1 

283.2 

250.3 

226.7 

265.5 

292.7 

238.9 

242.6 

350.8 

345.1 

562.6 

262.2 

300.9 

270  8 

239.8 

July . 

August . 

September . 

270  4 

300.5 

241.0 

250.2 

354  4 

349.9 

564.6 

295.7 

306.7 

262  0 

239  4 

288.5 

321.3 

256.3 

269.2 

383.1 

366  6 

559.8 

322.7 

327.5 

298.9 

259 . 2 

294.9 

329.2 

261.3 

277  4 

402.2 

381.3 

531.2 

334.6 

335.6 

299  8 

26o .  0 

297.9 

334.8 

261  8 

277.9 

413.8 

393  9 

550  4 

328.9 

343.1 

308  9 

276. 4 

303  9 

338.5 

270.1 

285.6 

422.4 

396  6 

539.9 

330  8 

350.1 

302.8 

282  2 

December . 

312.6 

345  5 

280.5 

281.3 

437.5 

407.2 

581.6 

334.5 

361.8 

309.7 

294.7 

314.2 

348  3 

280.7 

292.6 

432.8 

414.1 

572.9 

326.7 

360,3 

312.9 

298  8 

February . 

317.6 

353.2 

282.7 

292  3 

430.2 

417.2 

568.6 

343.3 

365.7 

334.1 

308.7 

320  9 

358.9 

283.7 

298.8 

437.1 

424  5 

567.3 

353.9 

364.8 

336.7 

309.0 

April . 

May . 

317  6 

359.0 

277.2 

301.5 

403  6 

431.0 

576  0 

349.5 

359  8 

352  0 

303.7 

319.3 

363.0 

276  6 

310.2 

414  4 

437.7 

572.1 

335  0 

354.8 

383.3 

302. 1 

327  2 

375.5 

280  0 

319  2 

440.5 

443  0 

571.1 

363.6 

352  0 

409.8 

308.0 

July . 

321  8 

359  4 

285.1 

307.2 

430.0 

427.4 

492.5 

355.3 

332.1 

394.2 

298  6 

331.5 

366  8 

297.0 

316  8 

428.1 

434  5 

492.4 

345  1 

335.3 

429.7 

3116 

345.3 

382.2 

309.2 

327.7 

450  5 

451  4 

509  8 

380.6 

349.5 

427.4 

324 . 3 

350.1 

389  9 

311.2 

331  6 

464.6 

458.0 

541.5 

385.8 

359  3 

427.2 

338.8 

353  4 

395  0 

312  8 

335  1 

471.9 

459  6 

555.1 

395  6 

367.3 

429.1 

343  0 

December . 

365.7 

411.0 

321  4 

345.8 

481.2 

479.9 

600.2 

427.7 

377  8 

431  8 

355.7 

Sae  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  A-5:  Indexes  of  production-worker  weekly  pay  rolls  in  major  manufacturing  industry 

groups,  1939-47 1 — Continued 

[1939=100] 


Period 

Stone,  clay, 
and  glass 
products 

Textile- 
mill  prod¬ 
ucts  and 
other  fiber 
manu¬ 
factures 

Apparel 
and  other 
finished 
textile 
products 

Leather 

and 

leather 

products 

Food 

Tobacco 

manu¬ 

factures 

Paper  and 
allied 
products 

Printing, 
publishing, 
and  allied 
industries 

Chemicals 

and 

allied 

products 

Products 

of 

petroleum 
and  coal 

Rubber 

products 

Miscel¬ 

laneous 

industries 

100.0 

100  0 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

108.6 

100.8 

103.1 

96.3 

102.9 

104.5 

107.7 

102  4 

117.2 

106  9 

105.4 

110.9 

147.3 

136.2 

132.9 

130.3 

120.7 

115.9 

138.4 

111.3 

174  4 

126  3 

150.1 

156  0 

167.6 

163  0 

153  9 

150  2 

150.1 

136.2 

155.6 

113  8 

307.7 

152.1 

176.2 

224.1 

189.1 

178.9 

185.2 

154.2 

180.9 

151.0 

184.8 

124.7 

422.5 

184.3 

253.9 

322  7 

187.7 

174.7 

203.4 

159.4 

203.9 

158.8 

195.3 

134.8 

398.1 

213.9 

301  0 

330  8 

188  0 

173.6 

209.0 

168.6 

209.4 

164.7 

204  3 

148.2 

383  1 

227.6 

289  4 

308  6 

249.3 

225.2 

255.6 

208.8 

237.3 

187.1 

252  8 

196.7 

326.9 

245  6 

323  6 

322.4 

1947  average . 

310.1 

265.0 

291.9 

238.4 

300.4 

201.8 

306  8 

241.3 

393.6 

288.4 

353.6 

374.2 

186  8 

178.0 

217.7 

166.9 

203.0 

167.0 

201.4 

140.5 

421.4 

222.9 

337.9 

341  6 

February . 

188.3 

177.3 

227.3 

169.1 

197.0 

165.6 

202  6 

139.5 

429.5 

225.5 

338.8 

346  5 

192.7 

177.3 

232.8 

172.9 

196.0 

166.0 

203.3 

141.5 

436.0 

227.2 

314.5 

351  0 

April . 

May . 

193.7 

172.6 

219.2 

170.2 

197.0 

160.8 

201.6 

140.9 

434.7 

233.7 

314  6 

349.2 

189.2 

167.9 

203.9 

164.6 

196.4 

157.2 

196.6 

142.2 

433.9 

232.1 

298.3 

341  5 

194.2 

176.8 

207.0 

174.4 

205.9 

164.5 

204.7 

143.7 

427.2 

235.8 

302.5 

343.4 

July . 

August. ...  . 

190.8 

172.1 

190.5 

169.3 

216.7 

151.9 

201.2 

142.5 

408.4 

240.8 

296.6 

321.3 

184.6 

161.5 

178.8 

161.1 

209.1 

149.3 

191.9 

144  7 

366.5 

235  8 

263.2 

298.2 

180  3 

168.9 

205.0 

161.3 

230.1 

176  0 

203.2 

152.8 

316.3 

217.5 

228.6 

241.8 

188.0 

170.4 

210.0 

166.2 

219.2 

181.7 

209.4 

155.9 

308.9 

203.1 

251.1 

245  7 

180.5 

173.9 

204.6 

166.5 

218.2 

172.2 

213.6 

164.0 

306  0 

228.6 

254.5 

253  6 

December . 

186.6 

187.0 

211.4 

180.5 

223.8 

164.1 

221.6 

169.6 

308.3 

228.0 

271.7 

269.3 

1946:  January . 

February . 

191.0 

190.0 

223.3 

187.5 

219.5 

166.7 

224.6 

172.4 

311.2 

227.0 

284.8 

274.1 

211.5 

203  3 

234.3 

197.9 

217.1 

165.2 

228  7 

177.9 

311  6 

227  6 

285.3 

281  5 

225.4 

212.6 

256.2 

206.7 

213.1 

171.3 

236  3 

184.6 

318  4 

238.0 

294.4 

297.2 

April . 

May . 

233.5 

216.1 

255  1 

209  6 

213.0 

174.6 

239  9 

186.7 

320.7 

240  0 

314  3 

306  1 

234.2 

215  5 

249.5 

209.9 

210.6 

181.1 

241.6 

187.7 

313.5 

235  7 

315.3 

305  5 

246.4 

219.7 

252.8 

211.3 

214.9 

184.1 

249.0 

193  0 

315.9 

244.2 

323.0 

321.5 

July . 

August . 

September . 

248.0 

216.2 

234  1 

205.9 

243.9 

178.3 

248.8 

195.3 

318  9 

253  0 

311.9 

317.7 

267.3 

233.0 

264  4 

208.0 

265  2 

186  2 

259  3 

200.4 

324  0 

255  5 

325.5 

333.5 

275.3 

239.6 

273.5 

214  3 

258.4 

196.0 

263.0 

205.7 

333.7 

260.1 

350.0 

344  2 

280.7 

245.8 

273.1 

209.9 

244.7 

207  4 

272.1 

211.5 

340  5 

255  7 

346.0 

356  4 

285.3 

251.2 

271.6 

213.1 

266.9 

212.7 

280.8 

217  4 

350  9 

255.9 

359.8 

360  3 

December . 

293.3 

259.6 

279.6 

232.0 

280.2 

222.0 

289.1 

227.8 

363  6 

254.5 

372.3 

370  4 

1947:  January . 

February . 

291  9 

260.5 

292.9 

234  6 

273.2 

209.4 

289.1 

223.6 

370.0 

257.9 

365.7 

363  9 

289.8 

268.2 

306  0 

237.1 

257.8 

201.0 

293.0 

225.6 

379.1 

260.7 

364.5 

367  4 

298.0 

271.4 

303.4 

236.7 

255.5 

193  1 

296  0 

231.7 

384  1 

266  0 

353.3 

375  4 

April . 

May . 

301.4 

261.6 

267.2 

228.8 

259.8 

181.6 

296.0 

234.9 

385.2 

269  7 

363.1 

368  8 

299.5 

254  5 

259.8 

220.9 

270.4 

182.8 

296.3 

238.6 

389.1 

280.6 

347.5 

364  6 

311.5 

248.6 

262.3 

225.9 

286.7 

194.8 

303.4 

240.3 

384.1 

291  4 

342.3 

363  5 

Juty . 

August . 

September . 

298.8 

243.7 

266.2 

229.0 

317.1 

200.0 

304.2 

238  0 

387.7 

300  5 

331.2 

349  2 

315.5 

246.2 

288.4 

235.8 

349.3 

203  0 

307.2 

240.0 

390  2 

302  1 

337.6 

355.9 

320.2 

262.9 

303.8 

248.1 

356.1 

205.3 

315.5 

249.7 

403.1 

307.5 

348.3 

378.2 

328.2 

271.8 

320.5 

251.8 

332.8 

214  5 

320  5 

252.8 

409.6 

301.8 

354  4 

394.1 

331.2 

288.2 

304.8 

252.5 

323.5 

216  3 

325  9 

257.2 

416.4 

309  5 

361.4 

403  9 

December . 

335.7 

302.0 

327.3 

259.6 

321.9 

219  8 

334.0 

263.1 

424.1 

313.3 

373.6 

405.1 

iSee  footnote  1 ,  table  A-4.  The  indexes  of  production  worker  pay  rolls  are  based 
upon  reports  covering  the  wages  paid  to  production  workers  during  the  week  ending 
nearest  the  15th  of  each  month.  They  include  pay  for  sick  leave,  holidays,  and  vaca- 
tions  taken  during  the  pay  period  reported  and  also  include  overtime  pay  and  shift 
differentials.  They  exclude  bonuses  unless  earned  and  paid  regularly  in  the  pay  period. 
They  also  exclude  retroactive  pay  not  earned  during  the  pay  period  reported.  When 
adjustments  are  made  in  the  employment  series  similar  adjustment  is  made  in  the 
accompanying  pay-roll  series,  since  no  data  exist  to  which  the  pay-roll  series  may 
be  directly  adjusted. 


3Pay-roll  indexes  for  manufacturing  industries  in  1909*,  1914*,  and  1919-38  (1939  = 
100)  follow: 


Year 

Index 

Year 

Index 

1909* . 

.  33  9 

1928 . 

.  109.8 

1914* . 

.  40  1 

1929 . 

.  117  1 

1919 . 

.  103  9 

1930 . 

.  94  8 

1920 . 

.  124  2 

1931 . 

.  71  8 

1921 . 

.  80  2 

1932 . 

.  49.5 

1922 . 

.  86  0 

1933 . 

.  53  1 

1923 . 

.  109.1 

1934 . 

.  68.3 

1924 . 

.  101.8 

1935 . 

.  78  6 

1925 . 

.  107  3 

1936 . 

.  91.1 

1926 . 

.  110.5 

1937 . 

.  108.9 

1927 . 

.  108.5 

1938 . 

84.7 

♦Based  on  data  from  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census; 
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Nonmanufacturing  Employment  and 
Pay  Rolls 

The  estimated  number  of  employees  and 
the  indexes  of  weekly  pay  rolls  in  table  A-6 
covering  selected  nonmanufacturing  industries 
were  derived  in  the  same  manner  as  the  manu¬ 
facturing  series  in  tables  A-3  and  A-5.  An 
exception  is  that  of  class  I  steam  railroads. 

The  figures  of  employment  and  weekly  pay 
rolls  for  class  I  steam  railroads  are  derived 
from  data  published  by  the  United  States  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission.  Employment  and 
pay-roll  data  as  used  herein  are  limited  to 
employees  classified  and  reported  on  an  hourly 
basis  (excluding  most  of  the  executive,  profes¬ 
sional,  and  supervisory  employees).  The  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  up  to  1932  re¬ 
ported  only  the  number  of  employees  on  the  pay 
rolls  at  the  middle  of  the  month  and  thereafter 


also  the  number  on  the  pay  rolls  during  the 
month.  The  average  of  the  substantially  constant 
ratios  from  1933  to  1937  was  used  to  estimate 
the  number  on  the  pay  rolls  during  the  month 
from  1921  to  1932.  The  Commission’s  data  as 
published  for  1921  and  1922  include  class  I 
switching  and  terminal  companies.  Detailed 
figures  by  class  of  employees  include  switching 
and  terminal  companies  to  1927  and  exclude 
these  companies  thereafter.  Beginning  in  1923, 
however,  employment  and  pay  rolls  of  all 
workers  and  of  workers  on  an  hourly  basis  were 
published,  both  including  and  excluding  switch¬ 
ing  and  terminal  companies.  On  the  basis  of 
the  almost  constant  ratios  after  1922,  switching 
and  terminal  companies  (accounting  for  hardly 
more  than  1  percent  of  total  employment  and 
pay  rolls)  were  excluded  for  the  years  1921  and 
1922. 


A:  EMPLOYMENT,  PAY  ROLLS,  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 
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Table  A-6:  Estimated  number  of  employees  and  indexes  of  weekly  pay  rolls  in  selected 

nonmanufacturing  industries,  1939-47 

1039  =  100] 


Mining1 


Coal 

Metal 

Quarrying 

and 

non-metallic 

Crude  pe¬ 
troleum  and 
natural  gas 
production  1 

Period 

Anthracite 

Bituminous 

Total: 

Metal 

Iron 

Copper 

Lead  and 
zinc 

Gold  and 
silver 

Miscellaneous 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ment 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Pay¬ 

roll 

index 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ment 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Pay¬ 

roll 

index 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ment 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Pay¬ 

roll 

index 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ment 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Pay¬ 

roll 

index 

Em¬ 

ploy- 

ment 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Pay- 

roU 

index 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ment 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

»«! 

Pay¬ 

roll 

index 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ment 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Pay¬ 

roll 

index 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ment 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Pay¬ 

roll 

index 

Em- 

ploy- 

ment 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Pay¬ 

roll 

index 

Em¬ 

ploy- 

ment 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

Pay- 

roll 

index 

1939  average . 

1940  average . 

1941  average . 

1942  average . 

1943  average . 

1944  average . 

1945  average . 

1946  average . 

1947  average . 

1945: January . 

February . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September . 

October . 

November . 

December . 

1946:  January . 

February . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September . 

October . 

November . 

December . 

1947:  January . 

February . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September . 

October . 

November . 

December . 

83.6 

86.4 
86  8 

83.6 

78.4 

75  9 
68.2 

76  9 

76.5 

74  2 
74  4 
74  2 

72.7 

8  0 

74  3 
73.0 
72  9 

73.1 

73.6 

73.7 
74  5 

74.8 
76  5 

77.1 

76.8 
76  4 

74.6 
76  9 

77.4 

77.6 
78  5 

78.2 

78.3 

78.7 
78  2 

77.2 

75.6 
76  4 

75.7 

74.2 

76.7 
76  0 
76  2 
76  2 

76.5 

100  0 

103.4 
111  4 

132.8 

146.1 

169.1 

155.1 

204.4 

222.8 

154.7 
168.6 
168  2 

151.7 
14  2 

163.8 
160  7 
166  9 
168  9 
192  5 
162  9 
188.6 

168  5 
201  2 
201  5 
186  3 
203  7 
206  4 
176  8 
218  2 

219.1 

225.7 
205  7 

239.7 

228.1 

208.5 
232  8 

175.5 
210.2 
219  4 
200  3 
244  0 

237.9 
252  7 
224  4 
239.4 

372 

416 

413 

454 

419 

401 
367 
355 
390 

384 
383 

381 
343 

376 

377 
369 
369 
371 
296 
371 

378 

382 

385 

386 
68 

282 

387 

394 
399 

398 

397 

396 
387 

399 

398 

395 
367 

389 
392 
363 

390 
394 

397 

399 

402 

100  0 
116.6 

144.7 

182.4 
203  3 
241  2 

222.7 

235  4 

298.6 

243  4 

241.7 
232  3 

173.3 

234.8 
259  4 
217  6 
214  5 
228.1 
135  2 
240.0 

251.6 

236  9 

251.5 
255  8 

23  4 

110.4 
283  6 
235  4 

285.6 
278  4 
281  0 
276  3 
306.1 

314  5 

294.7 
291.0 

225.8 
290  3 
300  6 

229.7 

314.7 
321.6 
327  5 

327.4 

345.8 

92  6 
103.9 

115.7 
119  4 

112.7 
95  3 
78  6 
78  1 

90.1 

83  2 
82  3 

82.5 

81.5 
80  8 

79.2 

77.6 

75.8 
74  6 
74  0 
74  9 

76.6 

77  9 
68  9 
67  7 
65  3 
70  0 

76.5 
80  2 

84  8 

85  5 

85.9 

87  2 

88  0 

88.5 

89  1 

90.2 
91.1 

90  8 

91.9 
90  6 
910 
89  6 

88.7 
89  4 

89.8 

100  0 

117.7 
144  9 

174.7 
184  9 

161.8 
137  3 
139  4 
186.8 

142.7 
146  5 
147.4 
147.0 
143  8 

143  3 

135.1 
127.0 

128  7 

129  4 
127.9 
128  4 

128  7 

102.1 

112.8 

113.1 
118  0 
139  2 

144  8 
158  9 
160  4 
161.8 
160  6 

172.7 

169  6 
174  9 
176  1 
178  3 
186  3 

196.7 

186.1 
193  3 

193.6 

192.7 

194.8 

198.8 

21.1 

23.8 

28  3 

33.7 

35.3 

31.6 

26  5 

25  9 

31.4 

27.1 

26.8 

27.1 

27.4 

27  4 
26.8 

26.5 

26  2 
25  7 
25  6 

25.7 

25.7 

24  9 

19.5 

17.3 
17  9 
22  0 

29  0 

29.8 

30  6 
30  3 

30.5 

30  0 

29.2 

28  9 

29  0 
29  8 

31  1 

31.7 

32  4 
32  6 

32.7 

32.4 
32  4 
32  0 
313 

100.0 

123.1 
133  8 

227  0 
257  9 
237  4 
212  5 
203  5 
290  6 

197.7 
220  2 

230.1 

228  2 

228.7 
227  4 
211.0 
208  6 
203  5 
210  9 
197  9 

185.2 

176  5 
73  4 
115  3 
138  0 
149  6 

246.7 
256  3 
263  2 

263  1 
262  4 
248  2 
249.6 

238.9 
250  2 
256  8 

264  6 
296  4 

322.1 
307  5 
313  0 
311  0 
315  5 
310  2 

301.1 

25.0 

29.4 

32.8 
34  0 
33  3 
27  4 

21.8 
20  5 
25.7 

23.6 
23  5 

23  4 
22  9 

22.7 
22.1 

21.4 

20  5 
19  9 
19  9 
20.1 

20.8 

21.7 

18.9 
18  9 
16.2 

16.5 

15.6 

21  6 
22  4 

22.7 
23.0 

23.9 

24  7 

25.4 

25  6 
25  6 

25.6 
25  3 
25  7 

25.7 

25  7 

25.7 

25.8 

26  1 
26.6 

100.0 
123  8 

151.8 
192  9 
214  6 
179.7 
143  6 

143.6 
212  8 

158.1 

156.7 

154.7 
157  0 
152  7 
152  5 

143.1 

121.9 
128  7 
130  2 
130  9 

136.7 

138  4 
122  4 

121.8 
100  8 
111.6 

107.9 
155  3 
165  7 
164  7 

168.7 

171.7 
194  0 

195.5 

199.9 

198.7 
199  2 
203  8 

216.2 

211.6 
219  0 
225  3 
222  9 
224  7 
236.5 

16.3 
18.7 

19  5 

20  5 
21.6 

18.7 

15  5 

16  1 
17.0 

16  8 
16  6 

16.4 
16.1 

15.9 
15  5 
15  0 
14  6 
14  5 

14  6 

15  1 

15.7 

16  4 
16  2 
16  0 

15  9 
16.2 

16  3 
12  8 

15  4 

16  5 
16  6 
17.2 

17.9 

18.4 
18  5 
18  4 
18.1 

17.8 

17.8 
16  3 

16.5 

15.5 

14.9 
15  4 

15.6 

100  0 
124  0 
146  5 

194.1 

226.7 
208  9 

179.6 

191.3 
228.0 

194  9 
193  4 
191.0 

187.8 

181.3 
179  9 

169.1 

164.7 
166  6 
168  9 
175  5 

181.8 

189  3 

191.3 

190  3 
193  6 

189  3 

190  3 

135.5 

181.6 

198  6 

199  4 
203  4 
233  2 

235  0 

240  0 

235  8 
238  4 

236  9 

241  9 
210  5 
220  5 
216  0 
209  7 
220  6 
231.6 

26  0 
27.0 
27  5 
19  5 

7.7 
6.2 
5.9 

7.6 
8.2 

5.8 

5.9 

5  9 

5.8 

5.6 
5.6 

5.5 

5.6 

5.9 
6.1 

6.4 

6.9 

7.1 

7.5 

7.6 
7.6 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.6 
7.6 
7.6 
7.8 
8.0 

8.2 

8.3 

8.4 

8.4 

8  2 
8.0 
8.1 

8  3 
8.2 
8.0 
8.1 

8.5 

100  0 
102.6 
107.7 
83.3 

37.2 
30  9 

29  4 
41.9 

51.3 

30.3 

30  1 
29.8 

30.1 

27  5 

27.3 
26  2 
26  4 

28  8 

29.8 

31.9 

34.7 

36  1 
38  8 

40  1 

41  5 
40  1 

41.9 
38  8 
43  8 

42  9 

43  4 

44  9 

50.2 

48.7 
51.5 

51  1 
50  9 
49  7 

49.9 
47  2 

52  1 
52.1 

51.7 

53  7 
56  5 

4.2 

6.2 

7.6 

11.7 

14.8 

11  4 

8.9 

8.0 

7.8 

9  9 

9.4 

9.6 

9.3 

9  2 

9.2 

9  2 
9.0 

8.6 
7.8 

7.6 

7.5 

7.8 

6.7 

7.8 

7.7 

7.8 
8.0 

8.6 

8  8 

8  3 
8.1 

8.4 

8.2 

7.6 

7.6 

7.8 

7.9 

7.8 

7.9 
7.9 
7.9 

7.7 
7.6 

7.8 

7.9 

100  0 

139.1 
220  3 

394.3 

560.7 

451.3 
349  7 
308  6 
323.6 

399.2 
386  5 
382  4 
378  9 
368  6 

373  0 

374  1 
346  0 

343.5 

291.8 
279  3 
273  0 

276  0 
250  4 
290  2 
293  8 

306  8 
318  5 
323  0 

344  2 

326  3 
332.0 
332  0 

310.5 

285  7 
284  0 

307  6 

308.2 

319.1 
332  0 

327  6 

345  0 
339  e 

338.1 

346  7 

349.5 

68  5 
72  5 
84  6 
90  2 
80  9 
71  5 

67.1 

80  4 

85.8 

64  0 

63  6 

64  5 
65.3 

65  8 
67  5 

67  9 

68.1 

68  6 

69  8 

70.8 
69  7 

69  3 

70  1 

73.8 
78  5 
80  1 

82.8 

84  7 
86  3 

85  7 

85.1 
84  7 
83.5 

81.1 

81  3 

82  6 

86  3 

87.2 

88.3 
88  6 
88  9 
88.1 

87.3 
86  4 
83.9 

100  0 

109.1 

189.1 
199  6 

199  6 
191.0 

187.1 
245  4 
292  6 

167.2 
169  0 
175  5 
185  8 

185.1 
194  5 
197.7 
189  9 
193  8 

200  0 
198  6 

188.5 

183  5 
191.0 
209  5 
235  6 
233  8 
254  1 
261  5 
275  4 
278  7 
278  3 

272.1 
271  5 

250  7 

251.6 
261  4 

285.1 
295.5 
307  1 
307  C 

317.2 
315  £ 
319 
305  ' 
295  3 

114  4 

112.5 
112  6 
110.0 
103  2 
106.1 

110.7 

125  0 

126.7 

107.2 

107  8 

108  2 
108  5 
108  8 

110.2 

110.5 
111  2 

110.6 
112.0 
114.5 
119.0 

121.1 

122  4 
122  2 

123  5 

124.8 

126.7 
128  4 
128  6 

126  4 

125.7 

125.1 

124.7 

124  0 
123  5 

123  9 

124  7 

125  6 
128  5 
130  8 
131.0 

128.7 

127.1 

126  4 
126.3 

100  0 
98  3 
105.4 
114  6 
128  0 
146  6 
155.8 
173  0 

196.7 

150  9 
153  0 
152  3 

151.2 
152  3 
156  8 
156  6 

160.8 
159  4 

154.2 

161.7 
160.0 

163.7 

167.1 
169  8 
169  4 
171.0 

173.1 

178.2 

179  6 

176.1 
176  8 

177.7 
173  3 

181.1 
180.1 

180  7 
190  8 

192.2 
206  0 
204  9 
204.0 
206.5 
199.9 
211.0 

203.2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  A -6:  Estimated  number  of  employees  and  indexes  of  weekly  pay  rolls  in  selected 

nonmanufacturing  industries,  1939-47 — Continued 

[1939-  100] 


Period 

Public  utilities 

Street  railways4 
and  busses 

Service 

Class  I  steam 
railroads7 

Telephone 

Telegraph5 

Electric  light 
and  power 

Hotels 

(year  round)5 

Power 

laundries6 

Cleaning  and 
dyeing5 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ment 

(thous¬ 

ands) 

Pay¬ 

roll 

index 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ment 

(thous¬ 

ands) 

Pay¬ 

roll 

index 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ment 

(thous¬ 

ands) 

Pay¬ 

roll 

index 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ment 

(thous¬ 

ands) 

Pay¬ 

roll 

index 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ment 

(thous¬ 

ands) 

Pay¬ 

roll 

index 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ment 

(thous¬ 

ands) 

Pay¬ 

roll 

index 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ment 

(thous¬ 

ands) 

Pay¬ 

roll 

index 

Em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ment 

(thous¬ 

ands) 

Pay¬ 

roll 

index 

1939  average . 

318 

100.0 

37.6 

100.0 

244 

100.0 

194 

100.0 

323 

100.0 

196 

100.0 

58.2 

100.0 

1.006 

100.0 

1940  average . 

327 

104.7 

37.9 

103.6 

250 

104.4 

192 

101.3 

323 

101.5 

209 

108.6 

61.2 

108.0 

1,043 

105.7 

1941  average . 

363 

118.0 

41.1 

117.6 

255 

110.8 

194 

108.4 

333 

109.1 

235 

126.6 

68.4 

127.1 

1,164 

128.0 

1942  average . 

390 

131.5 

43.0 

132.5 

237 

112.1 

207 

129.8 

332 

119.8 

252 

148.3 

73.1 

149.4 

1,313 

162.8 

1943  average . 

402 

144.9 

46.9 

159.3 

211 

109.2 

227 

155.7 

344 

138.7 

252 

167.0 

78.0 

185.4 

1,406 

197.2 

1944  average . 

407 

155.0 

46.2 

175.0 

203 

113.9 

230 

168.3 

353 

157.8 

241 

179.6 

79.1 

207.1 

1,464 

215.7 

1945  average . 

419 

177.4 

45.4 

176.7 

205 

120.1 

230 

177.8 

359 

174.8 

235 

186.7 

85.2 

236.2 

1,475 

216.1 

1946  average . 

543 

253.4 

42.9 

180.0 

243 

148.2 

248 

200.4 

385 

207.0 

245 

212.2 

96.1 

290.1 

1.414 

232.2 

1947  average . 

582 

275.4 

38.0 

211.4 

262 

174.7 

252 

221.7 

380 

222.5 

243 

230.9 

94.6 

298.3 

1,392 

242.1 

1945:  January . 

401 

157.8 

45.2 

172.3 

200 

115.2 

227 

175.1 

355 

166.8 

235 

182.1 

76.7 

206.4 

1,444 

217.9 

February . 

403 

159.0 

44.9 

171.4 

201 

117.3 

229 

178.9 

353 

167.9 

233 

179.8 

77.8 

208.8 

1,452 

222.3 

March . 

404 

162.4 

44.8 

170.8 

201 

116.8 

230 

175.7 

352 

166.7 

233 

183.0 

81.7 

230.1 

1,471 

220.4 

April . 

404 

163.2 

44.4 

169.9 

200 

117.4 

229 

174.2 

348 

165.6 

231 

183.4 

83.9 

233.9 

1,469 

218.4 

May . 

406 

166.1 

44.2 

174.0 

200 

117.5 

228 

176.2 

350 

167.9 

232 

182.7 

84.7 

232.6 

1,483 

219.4 

June . 

411 

172.6 

44.4 

175.3 

202 

119.2 

227 

178.2 

353 

171.5 

237 

187.8 

86.9 

244.8 

1,503 

224.3 

July . 

419 

177.7 

44.9 

175.0 

204 

119.6 

226 

177.1 

353 

171.2 

239 

191.6 

87.0 

244.1 

1,509 

221.9 

August . 

423 

195.7 

45.0 

200.4 

205 

120.7 

227 

178.7 

354 

172.0 

235 

181.2 

84.8 

223.8 

1,515 

220.1 

September . 

424 

181.7 

45.6 

177.2 

206 

120.6 

229 

177.1 

362 

177.2 

236 

189.9 

89.1 

249.7 

1,465 

207.3 

October . 

431 

189.0 

46.4 

177.6 

209 

120.9 

231 

178.1 

371 

184.6 

237 

191.0 

91.5 

262.1 

1,455 

207.7 

November . 

443 

200.3 

47.0 

177.9 

215 

126.7 

236 

179.1 

376 

190.6 

236 

190.8 

89.1 

246.0 

1,460 

207.5 

December . 

454 

203.5 

47.6 

178.8 

222 

129.8 

238 

184.0 

379 

196.1 

238 

197.0 

89.2 

251.9 

1,467 

206.3 

1946:  January . 

465 

205.2 

42.3 

155.3 

227 

133.7 

240 

181.4 

378 

196.4 

242 

202.0 

90.0 

259.5 

1,462 

204.2 

February . 

488 

230.7 

46.9 

176.9 

231 

138.3 

243 

187.2 

383 

199.8 

241 

200.1 

91.4 

257.6 

1,429 

202.0 

March. . .  . 

504 

237.0 

46.4 

177.1 

236 

140.4 

244 

187.2 

385 

201.1 

243 

205.0 

93.9 

277.4 

1,416 

196.2 

April . 

519 

246.1 

45.1 

179.5 

239 

142.5 

246 

191.4 

383 

201.1 

243 

207.3 

98.9 

301.7 

1,411 

216.9 

May . 

532 

254.0 

42.7 

175.6 

241 

144.2 

247 

195.2 

387 

204.6 

245 

210.6 

98.8 

297.7 

1,375 

205.5 

June . 

545 

259.9 

42.2 

174.9 

244 

148.4 

249 

199.5 

387 

205.0 

249 

216.0 

100.7 

311.4 

1,392 

228.7 

July . 

565 

268.8 

42.3 

178.6 

247 

150.2 

250 

206.7 

384 

204.9 

252 

218.8 

99.8 

305.5 

1,410 

235.2 

August . 

575 

267.6 

42.1 

178.5 

249 

152.4 

252 

211.2 

385 

208.9 

247 

213.3 

95.9 

287.3 

1,425 

241.1 

September . 

575 

265.0 

42.2 

177.3 

249 

153.3 

252 

207.9 

385 

209.5 

244 

213.6 

97.0 

299.6 

1,415 

233.8 

October . 

577 

269.2 

41.5 

201.7 

249 

155.3 

252 

212.6 

389 

214.5 

244 

214.9 

97.6 

300.4 

1,422 

241.3 

November . 

583 

273.0 

40.9 

194.2 

250 

157.6 

253 

210.9 

388 

218.5 

244 

216.9 

95.4 

289.6 

1,416 

235.1 

December . 

586 

264.5 

40.4 

190.5 

252 

161.6 

252 

213.6 

384 

218.8 

246 

227.7 

94.0 

293.6 

1,393 

226.7 

1947:  January . 

588 

267.5 

39.4 

189.1 

250 

159.5 

254 

216.1 

378 

215.1 

246 

228.6 

92.2 

286.7 

1,363 

230.4 

February . 

594 

269.4 

38.3 

201.5 

252 

163.7 

254 

219.5 

380 

216.6 

243 

222.2 

91.4 

275.2 

1,352 

234.6 

March . 

599 

267.2 

37.9 

198.0 

254 

160.8 

254 

218.6 

378 

216.8 

241 

223.2 

93.1 

289.3 

1.365 

229.7 

April . 

404 

136.1 

39.3 

239.3 

256 

166.5 

254 

218.8 

379 

219.4 

242 

227.3 

95.4 

299.4 

1,386 

231.6 

May . 

506 

202.9 

38.7 

226.9 

258 

168.2 

253 

220.0 

382 

221.1 

245 

231.0 

97.4 

313.5 

1,408 

225.0 

June . 

605 

292.5 

38.5 

218.8 

263 

177.5 

253 

222.1 

3S5 

226.4 

249 

239.3 

100.8 

328.4 

1,429 

237.1 

Julv . 

614 

302.2 

38.2 

215.2 

267 

178.4 

254 

222.1 

392 

222.0 

250 

238.5 

97.7 

310.5 

1,438 

236.1 

August  . 

616 

306.2 

37.8 

213.5 

269 

182.9 

253 

225.2 

379 

221.0 

245 

231.3 

93.1 

285.0 

1,431 

237.1 

September  . 

613 

312.3 

37.6 

211.8 

268 

183.1 

251 

224  1 

379 

222.4 

243 

236.2 

94.3 

301.7 

1,408 

259.4 

October . 

G09 

314.2 

36.9 

208.1 

267 

182.8 

249 

223.2 

380 

226.9 

241 

232.3 

95.6 

303.8 

1,391 

261.1 

November . 

614 

321.5 

36.6 

206.8 

268 

187.6 

249 

223.6 

378 

229.6 

238 

226.8 

92.7 

293.7 

1,371 

257.0 

December . 

620 

313.0 

36.7 

207.8 

269 

185.7 

249 

226.7 

381 

233.2 

237 

233.6 

91.0 

292.8 

1,366 

258.6 

*Data  are  for  production  and  related  workers  only  and  are  adjusted  to  levels  indi¬ 
cated  by  Federal  Security  Agency  data  through  1946. 

’Does  not  include  well  drilling  or  rig  building. 

‘Includes  all  land-line  employees  except  those  compensated  on  a  commission  basis. 
Excludes  general  and  divisional  headquarters  personnel,  trainees  in  school,  and 

messengers. 

‘Includes  private  and  municipal  street-railway  companies  and  affiliated,  subsidiary,  or 
successor  trolley-bus  and  motor-bus  companies. 

‘Money  payments  only;  additional  value  of  board,  room,  uniforms,  and  tips,  not 

included. 

•Data  are  for  production  and  related  workers  only. 

’From  United  States  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Wage  Statistics  of  Class  I 
Steam  Railroads  in  the  United  States  (currently  published  on  a  monthly  and  annual 
basis  in  Statement  No.  M-300).  Limited  to  employees  classified  and  reported  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  an  hourly  basis  (excluding  most  of  the  executive, 
Ijofeasional,  and  supervisory  employees).  The  number  of  employees  is  the  number  on 
the  pay  rolls  during  the  month,  averaged  for  the  annual  series. 

Similar  figures,  available  for  class  I  steam  railroads  for  the  period  from  1921  to  1938, 
are  given  below.  (Minor  adjustments  were  made  in  the  published  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission's  figures  for  1921  to  1932  for  comparability  with  later  figures.) 


Period 

Employment 
(in  thousands) 

Weekly  pay-roll  index 
(1939  average*  100) 

1921  (July-Dee.) 

1,745 

1922 

1,691 

144.8 

1923 

1,945 

166.2 

1924 

1,829 

154.6 

1925 

1,819 

166.7 

1926 

1,858 

161.7 

1927 

1,808 

159.0 

1928 

e  1,719 

152.9 

1929 

1,728 

157.7 

1930 

1,535 

136.9 

1931 

1,290 

110.8 

1932 

1,052 

78.8 

1933 

998 

73.9 

1934 

1,031 

80.5 

1935 

1,017 

87.3 

1936 

1,104 

99.1 

1937 

1,143 

107.0 

1938 

955 

92.7 
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Federal  Personnel 

Estimates  of  Federal  employment  and  pay 
rolls  and  military  personnel  and  pay  (including 
allowances)  are  published  regularly  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Agencies  in  the 
executive  branch  supply  data  through  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission.  The 
legislative  and  judicial  branches  and  Govern¬ 
ment  corporations  supply  their  data  directly  to 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Statistics  cover¬ 
ing  the  military  are  furnished  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment  (Army),  the  Navy  Department  (for 
the  Marine  Corps  as  well  as  the  Navy) ,  and  the 
Treasury  Department  for  the  Coast  Guard.  (In 
wartime,  the  Coast  Guard  is  a  part  of  the  Navy 
and  figures  for  it  are  reported  by  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment.)  Persons  outside  the  United  States 
and  in  continental  United  States  are  covered  by 
the  totals  shown  below. 

The  employment  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government,  in  table  A-7  for  1914- 


47,  is  shown  separately  for  Washington,  D.  C., 
for  other  areas,  and  as  a  total. 

In  table  A-8,  the  total  number  of  Federal 
employees  is  shown  by  branches  for  1939—47. 
(Data  on  pay  rolls  were  under  revision  when 
the  Handbook  was  sent  to  press.)  In  addition 
to  separate  totals  for  the  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial  branches  and  Government  cor¬ 
porations,  total  employment  is  given  separately 
for  defense  agencies,  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  all  other  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch. 

Personnel  and  pay  in  the  military  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  shown  in  table 
A-9.  The  information  on  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  in  the  armed  forces  covers  1914-47.  For 
the  various  elements  of  pay  the  time  coverage 
varies;  the  pay-roll  totals  are  given  beginning 
with  1934,  and  mustering  out  pay,  family  allow¬ 
ance,  and  leave  payments  are  given  from  the 
date  of  authorization. 
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Table  A-7:  Average  number  of  employees  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 

inside  and  outside  Washington,  D.C.,  1914-471 
(continental  United  States  and  elsewhere) 


Period 

Average  number  employed 

Total’ 

Wash., 

D.C.’ 

Other 

areas 

1914 . 

501,039 

35,500 

465.539 

1915 . 

494,624 

36,459 

458,165 

1916 . 

498,597 

37,509 

461,088 

1917 . 

581,276 

43,447 

537,829 

1918 . 

1,014,975 

138,626 

876,349 

1919 . 

931,677 

127,240 

804,437 

1920 . 

669,243 

91,012 

578,231 

1921 . 

578,546 

79,137 

499,409 

1922 . 

544,080 

70,229 

473,851 

1923 . 

534,203 

66,525 

467,678 

1924 . 

541,344 

64,374 

476,970 

Period 

Average  number  employed 

Total’ 

Wash., 

D.C.’ 

Other 

areas 

1925 . 

551,028 

64,018 

487,010 

1926 . 

547,313 

61,080 

486,233 

1927 . 

545,518 

60,068 

485,450 

1928 . 

554,783 

61,662 

493,121 

1929 . 

575,343 

63,637 

511,706 

1930 . 

590,075 

68,009 

522,066 

1931 . 

603,531 

71,626 

531,905 

1932 . 

599,486 

68,673 

530,813 

1933 . 

604,387 

69,618 

534,769 

1934 . 

690,904 

88,809 

602,095 

1935 . 

790,335 

104,010 

686,825 

Period 

Average  number  employed 

Total’ 

Wash., 

D.C.’ 

Other 

areas 

1936 . 

862,907 

115,437 

747,470 

1937 . 

867,896 

113,427 

754,469 

1938 . 

888,032 

115,976 

752,056 

1939 . 

935,493 

123,773 

811,720 

1940 . 

1,042,898 

136,672 

906,226 

1941 . 

1,393,783 

178,540 

1,215,243 

1942 . 

2,252,359 

258,284 

1,994,075 

1943 . 

3,138,838 

278,363 

2,860,475 

1944 . 

3,292,607 

263,787 

3,028,820 

1945 . 

3,525,638 

249,948 

3,275,090 

1946 . 

2,660,879 

232,333 

2,428,546 

1947 . 

2,107,945 

207,800 

1,900,145 

'Data  are  from  monthly  reports  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  beginning  in  1929. 
Data  for  prior  years  were  secured  by  taking  employment  as  of  June  30  as  reported  in 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  making  any  necessary  adjustments 
to  make  the  data  conform  in  coverage  and  definition  with  data  reported  later.  For 
adjustments  to  data  of  individual  agencies,  see  footnotes  1  and  4,  table  A-8. 


’Emergency  relief  workers  are  excluded ;  ordinarily  they  are  considered  as  unemployed . 
For  the  number  of  persons  on  such  projects  and  their  pay,  see  table  J-l. 

‘Beginning  with  1942,  data  cover,  in  addition  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  areas  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia  which  are  included  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  its  definition 
of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  metropolitan  area. 
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Table  A-8:  Number  of  Federal  employees,  by  branch  and  agency  group,  1939-47 1 

(continental  United  States  and  elsewhere) 


Number  employed  (as  of  first  of  month) 


Period 

All  branches 

Executive* 

Legislative 

Judicial 

Government 

corporations1 

Total 

Defense 

agencies* 

Post  Office 
Department4 

All  other 
agencies 

1939  average . 

1940  average . 

1941  average . 1 

1942  average . 1 

1943  average . 

1944  average . 

1945  average . 

1946  average . 

1947  average . 

1939:  January . 

February . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September . 

October . 

November . 

December . 

1940:  January . 

February . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September . 

October . 

November . 

December . 

1941:  January . 

February . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September . 

October . 

November . 

December . 

1942:  January . 

February . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September . 

October . . . 

November . 

December . 

1943:  January . 

February . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September . 

October . 

November . 

December . 

1944:  January . 

February . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September . 

October . 

November . 

968,596 

1,077,690 

1,431,961 

2,293,517 

3,183,235 

3,337,318 

3,569,092 

2  703,814 
2,149,155 

920,092 

917,428 

926.267 
928,910 
936,273 
953,111 
978,631 

990.268 
996,869 

1,002,546 

998,474 

1,074,271 

1,002,676 

1,003,321 

1,003,917 

1,014,453 

1,025,159 

1,046,468 

1,079,976 

1,093,073 

1,107,236 

1,128,196 

1,158,780 

1,269,023 

1,197,453 

1,225,709 

1,247,549 

1,291,748 

1,340,500 

1,404,757 

1,475,360 

1,500,246 

1,558,275 

1,598,248 

1,614,228 

1,729,455 

1,684,570 

1,798,541 

1,871,702 

1,994,538 

2,125,221 

2,208,691 

2,338,852 

2,457,551 

2,576,887 

2,663,841 

2,797,292 

3,004,513 

2,954,073 

3,011,167 

3,102,857 

3,160,847 

3.197.298 
3,234,846 
3 , 308 , 40f 
3,293,093 
3,183,928 

3.166.298 
3,177,49? 
3,407,941 

3,182,138 
3,205,609 
3,229,115 
3,256,599 
3,278,502 
3,294,281 
3,351,949 
3,387,321 
3,373,373 
3,365,025 
3,397,478 
1  3,726,42' 

935,493 

1,042,898 

1,393,783 

2,252,359 

3,138,838 

3,292,607 

3,525,638 

2,660,879 

2,107,945 

887,846 

885,021 

893,714 

896,128 

903,549 

920,053 

945,467 

956,997 

963,398 

968,808 

964,665 

1,040,166 

968,585 

968,768 

969,335 

979,877 

990,444 

1,011,751 

1,045,235 

1,058,075 

1,072,173 

1,093,078 

1,123,605 

1,233,853 

1,162,081 
1,189,629 
1,210,884 
1,254,315 
1,302,437 
1,365,992 
1,435,859 
1,460,745 
1,519,048 
1,558,917 
1,57', 058 
1,690,434 

1,645,575 

1,759,081 

1,831,822 

1,954,243 

2,084,351 

2,167,399 

2,297.082 

2,415,756 

2,534,796 

2,621,655 

2,754,803 

2,961,743 

2,910,947 

2,967,806 

3,059,245 

3,116,903 

3,152,837 

3,190,073 

3,263,227 

3,248,716 

3,139,151 

3,121,338 

3,132,461 

3,362,780 

3,136,845 

3,160,486 

3,184,013 

3,211,583 

3,233,363 

3,248,966 

3,306,366 

3,343,84 

3,329,276 

3,320,436 

3,353,416 

3,682,70' 

207,979 

288,505 

588,489 

1,389,888 

2,304,752 

2,436,352 

2,598,407 

1,568,278 

989,659 

190,768 

187,431 

188,262 

190,107 

194,782 

202,753 

209,224 

212,260 

218,966 

229,917 

233.860 
237,416 

242,492 

241,249 

240,933 

246.861 
250,926 
261,027 
280,102 
295,161 

310.229 
328,860 
373,587 
390,629 

404,806 

426,814 

447,228 

483,025 

522,662 

571,735 

616,983 

635,721 

684,901 

724,527 

754,452 

789,019 

827,924 

916,692 

991,313 

1,105,301 

1.229.480 
1,298,874 
1,419,375 
1,550,824 
1,675,608 
1,767,642 
1,910,113 
1,985,512 

2,094,253 

2,153,931 

2,250,989 

2,308,939 

2,342,295 

2,378,658 

2.441.480 
2,428,444 
2,320,230 
2,304,237 
2,311,468 
2,321,528 

2,318,464 

2,344,097 

2,364,794 

2,392,236 

2,410,186 

2,427,708 

2.476.229 
2,499,373 
2,481,972 
2,476,44? 
2,504,962 
2,539,751 

319,474 
329,105 
342,104 
355.605 
364,092 
382,230 
408,796 
439.252 
450 ,987 

311,167 

313,419 

310,062 

307,315 

309,076 

307,276 

313,703 

319,104 

318,237 

318,508 

314,121 

391,705 

315,909 

317,160 

318,405 

318.730 
317,167 
320,383 
324,691 
326,230 
327,627 

329.101 
321,747 

412.111 

327,022 

329,601 

327,820 

328,715 

328,852 

332.101 
338,615 
341,587 
342,979 

343.730 
336,750 
427,475 

346,158 

346,741 

343.112 
344,604 
340,721 
343,972 
345,585 
346,061 
345,764 
345,291 
342,675 
476,406 

355,648 

354,636 

350,092 

350,282 

340,318 

338,796 

337,962 

336,037 

341,023 

341,378 

350,625 

572.31C 

351,081 
349,83' 
351, 06( 
349,201 
352, 42< 

348.13 
352,771 
361,47 
365,43 
367,02 
370,16 

668.14 

408,040 

425,288 

463,190 

506,866 

469,994 

474,025 

518,435 

653,349 

667,299 

386,011 

384,171 

395,390 

398,706 

399,691 

410,024 

422,540 

425,633 

426,195 

420,383 

416.684 
411,045 

410,184 

410,359 

409,997 

414,286 

422,351 

430,341 

440,442 

436.684 
434,317 
435,117 
428,271 
431,113 

430,253 

433,214 

435,836 

442,575 

450,923 

462,156 

480,261 

483,437 

491,168 

490,660 

483,856 

473,940 

471,493 

495,468 

497,397 

504,338 

514,150 

524,553 

532,122 

518,871 

513,424 

508.722 
502,015 
499,825 

461,046 

459,239 

458,164 

457,682 

470,224 

472,619 

483,785 

484,235 

477,898 

475.723 
470,368 
468,942 

467,300 

466,552 

468,359 

470,144 

470,752 

473,125 

477,364 

482,99 

481,862 

476,951 

478,281 

474,81! 

5,373 

5,879 

6,081 

6,401 

6,171 

6,189 

6,376 

6,636 

7,126 

5,145 

5,234 

5,284 

5,292 

5,315 

5,336 

5,353 

5,432 

5,532 

5,551 

5,418 

5,583 

5,535 

5,889 

5,883 

5,860 

5,882 

5,851 

5,886 

5,985 

6,011 

5,938 

5,892 

5,932 

5,921 

5,985 

5,921 

6,033 

6,015 

6,055 

6,132 

6,142 

6,048 

6,279 

6,242 

6,202 

6,290 

6,354 

6,343 

6,339 

6,457 

6,464 

6,539 

6,526 

6,517 

6,314 

6,319 

6,353 

6,391 

6,284 

6,154 

6,119 

6,116 

6.146 
6,163 
6,091 
6,221 
6,135 
6,110 
6,116 

6,133 

6,115 

6,152 

6.147 
6,123 
6,154 
6,258 
6,212 
6,272 
6,240 
6,253 
6.203 

2,260 

2,441 

2,544 

2,633 

2,636 

2,660 

2,753 

3.058 

3,218 

2,271 

2,228 

2,210 

2,317 

2,123 

2,322 

2,292 

2,192 

2,162 

2,282 

2,357 

2.359 

2,268 

2.360 
2,379 
2,379 
2,480 
2,499 
2,468 
2,535 
2,482 
2,518 
2,529 
2,391 

2,514 

2,507 

2,505 

2,509 

2,505 

2,517 

2,526 

2,637 

2,578 

2,571 

2,569 

2.582 

2,593 

2,584 

2,601 

2,606 

2.650 
2,653 
2,645 
2,653 
2,662 

2.664 
2,666 
2,617 

2,636 

2,597 

2,597 

2.583 
2,722 
2,622 
2,624 

2.651 
2,651 
2,651 
2,647 
2,655 

2.665 
2,668 
2,672 

2.675 

2.676 
2,679 
2,663 
2,653 
2,641 
2,633 
2,640 
2  640 

25,470 

26,472 

29,553 

32.124 

35,590 

35,862 

34,325 

33,241 

30,866 

24,730 

24,945 

25,059 

25,173 

25,285 

25,400 

25,519 

25,647 

25,777 

25,905 

26,034 

26.163 

26,288 

26,304 

26,320 

26,337 

26,353 

26,367 

26,387 

26,478 

26,570 

26,662 

26,754 

26,847 

26,937 

27,588 

28,239 

28,891 

29,543 

30,193 

30,843 

30,722 

30.601 

30,481 

30,359 

30,237 

30,112 

30,522 

30,936 

31,350 

31,763 

32,175 

32,586 

32,616 

32,912 

33,208 

33,504 

33,800 

34,099 

34,480 

34,861 

35,242 

35.823 

36,005 

36,388 

35,635 

35,905 

36,174 

36.281 

36,390 

36,495 

36,340 

36,278 

36,194 

36,336 

36,482 

36,662 

34,615 

35,187 

35,722 

35,167 

34,871 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  A-8:  Number  of  Federal  employees,  by  branch  and  agency  group,  1939-47 1 
(continental  United  States  and  elsewhere)— Continued 


Number  employed  (as  of  Bret  of  month) 


Period 

All  branches 

Total 

Exec 

Defense 

agencies’ 

utlve’ 

Post  Office 
Department4 

All  other 
agencies 

Legislative 

Judicial 

Government 

corporations’ 

3,449,802 

3,406,672 

2,561,118 

373,538 

472,016 

6  160 

2,638 

34,332 

February . 

3,516,640 

3,473,254 

2,625,509 

373,403 

474,342 

6  i  561 

2 '643 

34  i.82 

March . 

3,574,833 

3,531,808 

2,661,320 

375,133 

495,355 

6,281 

2,632 

34,112 

April . 

3,613,169 

3,570,080 

2,689,936 

376,127 

504,017 

6,346 

2,626 

34,117 

May . 

3,672,565 

3,629,494 

2,736,968 

379,010 

513,516 

6,361 

2,617 

34,093 

June . 

3,719,188 

3,676,100 

2,781,364 

377,596 

517,140 

6,349 

2,613 

34,126 

July . 

3,827,370 

3,783,467 

2,848,905 

399,709 

534,853 

6,453 

2,708 

34,744 

August . 

3,783,325 

3,739,480 

2,814,394 

405,207 

519,879 

6,410 

2,866 

34,569 

September . 

3,650,746 

3,606,927 

2,672,492 

408,284 

526,151 

6,452 

2,883 

34,484 

October . 

3,374,599 

3,330,936 

2,379,387 

403,572 

647,977 

6,376 

2,878 

34,409 

November . 

3,244,860 

3,201,141 

2,247,140 

400,059 

553,942 

6,381 

2,942 

34,396 

December . 

3,402,004 

3,358,296 

2,162,351 

633,912 

562,033 

6,378 

2,991 

34,339 

1946:  January . 

2,950,928 

2,907,549 

1,945,206 

393,213 

569,130 

6,391 

3,012 

33,976 

February . 

2,899,787 

2,856,363 

1,863,334 

395,409 

597,620 

6,452 

3,023 

33,949 

March . 

2,869,424 

2,826,259 

1,805,823 

402,602 

617,834 

6,402 

3,053 

33,710 

April . 

2,829,185 

2,786,241 

1,760,505 

407,871 

617,865 

6,442 

3,070 

33,432 

May . 

2,840,323 

2,797,438 

1,738,093 

417,199 

642,146 

6,518 

3,086 

33,281 

June . 

2,774,522 

2,731,642 

1,650,995 

418,280 

662,367 

6,561 

3,081 

33,238 

July . 

2,689,926 

2,646,708 

1,547,896 

420,709 

678,103 

6,697 

3,063 

33,458 

August . 

2,625,082 

2,581,932 

1,470,579 

424,321 

687,032 

6,736 

3,036 

33,378 

September . 

2,518,070 

2,475,188 

1,358,632 

424,734 

691,822 

6,825 

3,075 

32,982 

October . 

2,434,057 

2,391,478 

1,271,976 

425,093 

694,409 

6,902 

3,061 

32,616 

November . 

2,400,321 

2,357,755 

1,229,705 

426,177 

701,873 

6,896 

3,079 

32,591 

December . 

2,614,144 

2,572,000 

1,176,596 

715,421 

679,983 

6,806 

3,061 

32,277 

1947:  January . 

2,279,055 

2,237,128 

1,129,710 

426,818 

680,600 

6,864 

3,066 

31,997 

February . 

2,256,834 

2,214,638 

1,104,137 

425,754 

684,747 

7,080 

3,069 

32,047 

March . 

2,247,289 

2,205,082 

1,091,197 

426,978 

686,907 

7,039 

3,061 

32,107 

April . 

2,215,389 

2,173,262 

1,058,678 

429,507 

685,077 

7,174 

3,072 

31,881 

May . 

2,193,091 

2,151,264 

1,028,043 

435,423 

687,798 

7,246 

3,071 

31,510 

June . 

2,168,896 

2,127,715 

996,238 

437,303 

694,174 

7,215 

3,061 

30,905 

July . 

2,103,246 

2,062,275 

936,533 

439,617 

686,125 

7,254 

3,074 

30,643 

August . 

2.067,228 

2,026,071 

923,080 

442,289 

660,702 

7,230 

3,404 

30,523 

September . 

2,020,873 

1,980,084 

906,989 

425,449 

647,646 

7,184 

3,406 

30,199 

2,002  385 

1,962.042 

901  197 

425,005 

635  840 

7  118 

3  430 

2Q  7Q5 

November . 

2,006,412 

1,966,339 

905^251 

429789 

631 i 299 

7|068 

3',  453 

29.552 

December . 

2,229,164 

2,189,436 

894,855 

667,912 

626,669 

7,046 

3,450 

29,232 

'Data  for  the  executive  branch  are  reported  through  the  Civil  Service  Commission; 
data  for  the  legislative  and  judicial  branches  and  Government  corporations  are  re¬ 
ported  directly  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Through  June  1943,  employment 
reported  for  the  executive  branch  included  that  outside  continental  United  States. 
Beginning  July  1943,  employment  outside  continental  United  States  was  excluded 
from  the  figures  reported  monthly  and  was  reported  separately  only  in  January,  April, 
July,  and  October.  Employment  for  months  between  the  reporting  periods  was  esti¬ 
mated  and  added  to  the  continental  United  States  totals. 

’Data  for  Federal  force-account  construction  are  included;  for  definition,  see  page  3. 

•Covers  the  War  Department,  the  Navy  Department,  Maritime  Commission,  Na¬ 
tional  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  the  Panama  Canal,  and,  until  their  aboli¬ 
tion  or  amalgamation  with  the  peacetime  agencies,  the  agencies  created  specifically  to 
meet  World  War  II  and  reconversion  emergencies. 

•Prior  to  December  1943,  employment  data  were  adjusted  upwards  to  convert  the 
temporary  substitute  employees  from  a  full-time  equivalent  to  a  name-count  basis  in 


order  to  be  consistent  with  data  reported  subsequently.  Prior  to  July  1945,  clerks  at 
third-class  poet  offices  were  hired  on  a  contract  basis  and,  therefore,  because  of  being 
private  employees,  are  excluded  here.  They  are  included  beginning  July  1945,  however, 
when  they  were  placed  on  the  regular  Federal  pay  roll  by  congressional  action.  Substi¬ 
tute  rural  mail  carriers,  who  have  been  included  in  data  published  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  since  September  1945,  are  excluded  here.  Employment  figures  include 
fourth-class  postmasters  in  all  months.  Addifional  employment  necessitated  by  the 
swollen  Christmas  business  is  included  in  December  of  each  year;  it  is  excluded  from 
published  figures  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  beginning  December  1942. 

’Current  data  cover  the  following  corporations:  Federal  Reserve  banks,  banks  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  and  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  Data  for  earlier  years 
Include  at  various  times  the  following  additional  corporations:  Inland  Waterways 
Corp.,  Spruce  Production  Corp.,  and  certain  employees  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur¬ 
ance  Corp.  and  of  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Treasury  Department. 
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Table  A-9:  Personnel  and  pay  in  the  military  branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  1914-47 1 

(continental  United  States  and  elsewhere) 


Period 


1914.. 

1915.. 

1916.. 

1917.. 

1918.. 

1919.. 

1920.. 

1921.. 

1922.. 

1923.. 
1924. 

1925.. 

1926.. 

1927.. 

1928.. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 

1939. 

1940. 

1941. 

1942. 

1943. 

1944. 

1945. 

1946. 

1947. 


1945:  January.... 
February. . . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August.  . . . 
September . 
October. . . . 
November. . 
December. . 

1946:  January. ... 
February. . . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August.  . . . 
September . 
October.. . . 
November. 
December. . 

1947:  January.... 
February. . . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August 
September . 
October. . . . 
November. 
December. . 


Personnel  (in  thousands)  average  for  year  or 
as  of  first  of  month1 


Total 


161 

169 

202 

790 

2,910 

I, 671 
365 
316 
272 
249 
252 

260 

256 

257 
260 

264 

265 
260 
254 
252 
257 
267 

298 

318 

331 

345 

532 

I, 644 
3,968 
8,944 

II, 372 
11,608 

3,751 

1,670 

11,897 

11,948 

12,034 

12,092 

12,218 

12,297 

12,295 

12,245 

12,082 

II, 520 
10,091 

8,576 

7,048 

5,956 

4,966 

4,347 

3,858 

3,446 

3,050 

2,745 

2,474 

2,477 

2,441 

2,204 

1,979 

1,900 

1,836 

1,777 

1,703 

1,631 

1,592 

1,575 

1,557 

1,543 

1,490 

1,463 


Army 


84 

88 

105 

477 

2,432 

1,336 

222 

178 

148 

131 

131 

139 

136 

135 

136 

139 

140 
139 

135 

136 
138 
145 

167 

178 

185 

191 

324 

1.291 
3,071 

6.733 

7.889 

7.734 

2.291 
1,059 

8,053 

8,071 

8,130 

8,157 

8,249 

8.291 
8,266 
8,186 
8,023 
7,565 
6,487 
5,334 

4,229 

3,469 

2,786 

2,431 

2,168 

2,009 

1.890 
1,815 
1,731 
1,738 
1,717 
1,511 

1,319 

1,254 

1,199 

1,148 

1,081 

1,021 

990 

972 

955 

941 

920 

911 


Navy 


77 

81 

97 

313 

478 

335 

143 

138 

124 

118 

121 

121 

120 

122 

124 

125 
125 
121 
119 
116 
119 
122 

131 

140 

146 

154 

208 

353 

897 

2,211 

3,483 


Total  pay  for  year  or  for  month  (in  thousands) 


Total 


Type  of  pay 


Pay  roils’ 


$229,968 

251,875 

272,473 

290,592 

304,895 

331,523 

431,030 

1,262,927 

4,696,264 

11,173,186 

16,840,205 


$229,968 

251,875 

272,473 

290,592 

304)895 

331,523 

431,030 

1,262,927 

4,553,362 

10,140,852 

14,067,813 

16,097,641 


Mustering- 
out  pay’ 


Family 

allowances4 


$142,902 

1,032,334 


1,460 

10 i 093 ,750 

6,463,180 

611 

1,561,897 

1,095,330 

3,844 

1,566,631 

1,308,525 

3,877 

1,473,928 

1,217,983 

3,904 

1,667,770 

1,411,312 

3,935 

1,551,756 

1,291,782 

3,969 

1,656,054 

1,386,642 

4,006 

1,713,895 

1,429,575 

4,029 

1,754,064 

1,449,785 

4,059 

1,733,559 

1,418,250 

4,059 

1,824,298 

1,458,769 

3,955 

1,886,758 

1,391,721 

3,604 

1,854,866 

1,237,368 

3,242 

1,708,623 

1,095,929 

2,819 

1,679,589 

1,031,103 

2,487 

1,308,987 

823,286 

2,180 

1,126,349 

732,731 

1,916 

876,747 

598,261 

1,690 

693,000 

473,083 

1,437 

657,446 

465,830 

1,160 

606,935 

448,569 

930 

642,920 

397,382 

743 

500,562 

370,413 

739 

606,717 

377,628 

724 

736,851 

349,749 

693 

757,647 

395,145 

660 

745,843 

368,484 

646 

664,053 

309,929 

637 

669,501 

302,464 

629 

593.677 

303,395 

622 

369,947 

263,70 

610 

335,391 

262,505 

602 

339,128 

259,172 

603 

334,129 

248.670 

602 

332,804 

248,928 

602 

355,961 

271.040 

570 

309,705 

252,112 

552 

300,257 

246,532 

Leave 

payments1 


$229,213 

2,543,179 

1,367,520 

2,926,941 

2,177,308 

736.949 

$716,313 

43,209 

89,644 

333,714 

16,933 

241,173 

13,004 

242,941 

12,083 

244,375 

11,554 

248,420 

15,844 

253,568 

29,833 

254,487 

44,123 

260,156 

65,831 

259,478 

107,944 

257,585 

243,679 

251,358 

390,020 

227,478 

426,672 

185,922 

502,993 

145,493 

374,450 

111,251 

308,715 

84,903 

211,571 

66,915 

164,125 

55,792 

143,984 

47,632 

115,689 

42,677 

104,937 

40,583 

18 

90,570 

37,572 

2,007 

64,343 

35,650 

129,096 

50,617 

35,316 

301,169 

45,314 

33,165 

284,023 

29,967 

29,052 

318,340 

18,722 

28,004 

307,398 

18,292 

26,548 

322,197 

17,383 

28.499 

244,400 

15,022 

25,814 

65,410 

12,465 

24,459 

35,962 

12,670 

25,036 

42,250 

10,498 

24,502 

50,459 

9,632 

24.210 

60.034 

9,954 

25.145 

49.822 

9,117 

23,127 

25,349 

13.293 

23,827 

16.605 

'For  years  prior  to  1918,  totals  are  from  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research, 
The  National  Income  and  Its  Purchasing  Power;  the  break-downs  for  Army  and  Navy 
are  estimated.  From  1918  through  1939  for  the  Army  and  from  1918  through  1933  for 
the  Navy,  data  are  from  Annual  Reports  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments.  Later 
data  are  from  monthly  reports  received  directly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
from  the  various  military  branches.  The  totals  in  this  table  vary  somewhat  from 
those  included  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  the  total  labor  force  (see  table  A-12 
because  of  differences  in  the  time  of  month  to  which  the  series  refer  and  differences 
in  classiBcation  of  p-rsonnel.  The  Census  figures  refer  to  the  week  containing  the 
eighth  of  the  month  from  January  1944  through  September  1946;  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  figures  are  for  the  first  day  of  the  month.  The  Census  series  excludes  persons 
on  terminal  leave;  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  totals  include  such  persons. 

’Data  exclude  the  pay  of  retired  personnel  and  inactive  reserves.  For  the  Navy 


proper  and  Coast  Guard,  data  include  cash  payments  for  clothing  allowances  in  January , 

April,  July,  and  October.  Pay  rolls  are  not  available  prior  to  1934.  Except  for  Army- 
data  for  1943— April  1947,  and  Coast  Guard  data  for  all  years  which  represent.actual 
payments,  pay  rolls  are  computed  from  personnel  records. 

’Data  represent  the  amount  expended  during  the  month.  .  .  ,, 

‘Covers  Government’s  contribution  only ;  the  men  s  share  i is [included  in  the pay  «>Us. 
’Leave  payments  were  authorized  by  Public  Law  704  of  the  .  9th  Congress  to  e 
listed  personnel  discharged  prior  to  September  1,  1946,  for  accrued  and  unused  leave 
and  to  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  then  on  active  duty  for  leave  accrued  in 
excess  of  60  days.  Beginning  September  1  1946,  payment  of  personnel  while :  on  t ermm- 
al  leave  is  included  in  the  pay  roU.  Value  of  bonds  (representing  face  value  to 
which  interest  wiU  be  added  at  the  time  bonds  are  cashed)  and  cash  payments 
are  included. 
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Hired  Farm  Employment  and  Pay  Rolls 

First-of-the-month  estimates  of  the  number 
of  hired  farm  workers  in  the  United  States 
and  for  nine  geographic  divisions  are  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  period  from  1925  on. 

Collection  of  monthly  farm  employment  data 
through  crop  reporters  was  started  in  October 
1923.  In  1938,  a  National  Research  Project 
of  the  Work  Projects  Administration  developed 
and  published  monthly  farm  employment  esti¬ 
mates  for  1925  to  1934  from  the  crop  reporter 
data.  Current  monthly  estimates  have  been 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
from  crop  reporter  data  from  1939  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  using  the  methods  developed  in  the 
Work  Projects  Administration  survey.  When 
data  from  the  1940  Census  became  available, 
the  series  was  adjusted  to  the  census  bench¬ 
mark  data  and  monthly  estimates  were  made 
for  January  1935  to  1939. 

Each  crop  reporter  gives  for  his  own  farm 
the  number  of  hired  workers  doing  2  or  more 
days’  work,  excluding  housework,  during  the 
week  of  the  inquiry.  Seasonal  variation  in  the 
number  of  hired  farm  workers  is  considerable. 
The  months  of  January  and  July — which  are 
generally  the  low  and  peak  months  of  hired 
farm  employment — have  been  selected  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  table  A-10,  to  illustrate  the  extent 
of  seasonal  variation.  The  data  received  from 
the  crop  reporters  probably  do  not  fully  reflect 
the  seasonal  variation  because  (1)  the  sample 
of  crop  reporters’  farms  includes  a  dispropor¬ 
tionate  number  of  larger  than  average  farms, 
(2)  these  farms  carry  on  a  more  stable  type  of 
farm  operation  than  is  usual,  and  (3)  some 
reporters  may  report  only  full-time  workers 
and  omit  all  or  part  of  the  seasonal  workers. 
Adjustments,  however,  are  made  to  allow  for 
this  understatement  of  seasonal  variation. 

From  17,000  to  21,000  farmers  report  each 
month.  The  Census  of  Agriculture  reported 
5,859,169  farm  operators  in  the  United  States 
in  1945. 

The  average  number  of  hired  workers  per 
farm  for  States  are  computed  for  the  reporting 
farms.  The  averages  are  then  adjusted  by 
factors  which  are  based  on  the  last  census 
level,  labor  requirements  data,  and  the  esti¬ 


mated  seasonal  pattern  of  employment  based  on 
the  1940  Census  and  studies  in  selected  States. 
The  adjusted  averages  are  then  multiplied  by 
the  estimated  number  of  full-time  farms  in 
each  State  to  obtain  the  estimated  number  of 
hired  workers  employed. 

Employment  data  from  crop  reporters  were 
not  collected  during  most  of  the  period  1910-24. 
The  annual  estimates  given  for  those  years  are 
based  on  Census  employment  data  and  such 
factors  as  acreage  and  production  of  crops, 
number  of  livestock,  and  farm  population 
changes.  The  annual  employment  figures  for 
the  years  1925^47  are  averages  of  the  first-of- 
the-month  estimates. 

The  annual  average  of  hired  farm  employ¬ 
ment  generally  constitutes  only  about  a  fourth 
of  total  farm  employment  and  is  concentrated 
on  a  small  portion  of  the  Nation’s  farms, 
mainly  large-scale  commercial  enterprises.  The 
remaining  three-fourths  of  total  farm  employ¬ 
ment  is  composed  of  farm  operators  and  unpaid 
family  workers.  The  proportion  of  hired  farm 
employment  varies  extensively  by  season  and 
by  region.  For  example,  in  1935-39  the  annual 
average  of  hired  farm  workers  in  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  comprised  25  percent  of  total  agri¬ 
cultural  employment;  the  range  was  from  14 
percent  in  the  East  South  Central  region  to 
45  percent  in  the  Pacific.  In  contrast,  in  Janu¬ 
ary  of  the  same  period  hired  farm  employment 
averaged  19  percent  of  the  total;  the  range 
was  from  12  percent  in  both  the  East  and  West 
North  Central  regions  to  35  percent  in  the 
Pacific  region. 

Since  data  contained  in  the  Handbook  of 
Labor  Statistics  are  primarily  concerned  with 
wage  earners,  the  figures  showing  the  number 
of  farm  family  workers,  including  farm  opera¬ 
tors  and  unpaid  family  workers,  have  been 
excluded.  The  employment  of  this  group  is 
included  in  the  tabulations  of  the  crop  reporters 
and  is  published  monthly  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  with  the  data  on  the 
number  of  hired  farm  workers. 

The  estimated  number  of  hired  farm  workers 
in  the  United  States  and  for  nine  geographic 
divisions  covering  1934-47  are  given  in  table 
A-10. 

Estimates  of  the  total  expenditures  of  farm 
operators  for  hired  farm  labor  beginning  in 
1910  are  also  published  annually  by  the  Bureau 
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of  Agricultural  Economics.  The  total  farm 
wage  bill  is  the  sum  of  cash  wages  and  the 
value  of  perquisites  paid  by  farmers  to  hired 
farm  labor.  All  three  series  are  shown  in  table 
A-ll,  by  years,  1910-47. 

The  annual  estimates  of  the  cash  expendi¬ 
tures  for  hired  labor  for  census  years  were 
taken  from  the  Census  of  Agriculture.  Esti¬ 
mates  for  intercensal  years  were  based  on 
changes  in  hired  farm  employment  and  aver¬ 
age  wage  rates.  The  estimates  of  both  wage 
rates  and  the  number  of  hired  farm  workers 
were  based  on  crop-reporter  data  (discussed  on 
pp.  31  and  96). 

The  estimates  of  board  and  lodging  furnished 
hired  farm  workers  as  perquisites  in  1910  and 
1920  were  based  on  totals  from  the  correspond¬ 
ing  Censuses  of  Agriculture.  Estimates  for 
intervening  and  subsequent  years  were  based 
on  the  percentage  change  in  the  product  of  the 
number  of  hired  farm  workers  paid  monthly 
and  daily  wage  rates  with  board  and  the  value 
of  board  and  lodging.  This  value  was  estimated 
as  the  difference  between  wage  rates  with  board 
and  wage  rates  without  board,  as  estimated 
from  crop-reporter  data. 


The  value  of  perquisites  other  than  board 
and  lodging  for  1925  was  derived  from  a  special 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  study.  Esti¬ 
mates  of  their  value  for  other  years  were 
based  on  1925  data  and  on  the  change  in  hired 
farm  employment  and  changes  in  farm  prices 
of  the  major  perquisite  items.  The  total  per¬ 
quisite  estimates  were  adjusted  to  the  levels 
shown  by  the  May  1945  Survey  of  Wages  and 
Wage  Rates  in  Agriculture,  made  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

The  product  of  farm  wage  rates  and  em¬ 
ployment  may  overstate  the  total  cash  wage 
bill.  First,  the  wage  rates  used  are  probably 
not  representative  of  wage  rates  paid  all  hired 
farm  workers,  as  discussed  in  connection  with 
table  C-7.  Second,  the  multiplication  of  wage 
rates  by  the  number  of  hired  farm  workers 
employed  2  days  or  more  during  the  week 
assumes  full-time  employment.  These  calcula¬ 
tions  have  been  made,  however,  merely  to 
derive  figures  for  intercensal  years.  The  series 
as  a  whole  is  tied  to  Census  enumerations  which 
may  underestimate  to  some  extent  the  total 
cash  wage  bill.  This  possible  downward  bias 
is  not  believed  to  be  serious  and  is  probably 
uniform  throughout  the  series. 
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Table  A-10:  Estimated  number  of  hired  farm  workers,  total  and  geographic  divisions,  1934-47 


Period1 


1934. 

1935. 
1938. 

1937. 

1938. 

1939. 
1940 

1941. 

1942. 

1943. 

1944. 

1945. 

1946. 

1947. 


1934:  January. 

July...  . 
1935:  January. 

July . 

1936:  January. 

July . 

1937:  January. 

July . 

1938:  January. 

July . 

1939:  January. 
July . 


1940:  January. 

July . 

1941:  January. 

July . 

1942:  January. 

July . 

1943:  January. 

July . 

1944:  January. 
July . 


1945:  January. 
February.. . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August.  . . . 
September . 
October.... 
November. 
December. . 


1946:  January. . . . 
February. . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August 
September. 
October. . . . 
November. 
December. . 


1947:  January. . . . 
February. . . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August 
September. 
October.... 
November. . 
December. . 


Estimated  number  of  hired  workers  (in  thousands) 


United 

States’ 

New 

England 

Middle 

Atlantic 

East 

North 

Central 

West 

North 

Central 

South 

Atlantic 

East 

South 

Central 

West 

South 

Central 

Mountain 

2,346 

81 

197 

309 

323 

484 

224 

371 

145 

2,429 

84 

196 

344 

347 

519 

224 

362 

143 

2.561 

89 

201 

351 

326 

542 

271 

412 

164 

2,631 

93 

207 

341 

323 

532 

291 

453 

162 

2,620 

95 

223 

334 

320 

510 

283 

458 

156 

2,595 

92 

216 

318 

313 

508 

288 

465 

146 

2,566 

91 

216 

310 

321 

492 

283 

459 

139 

2^532 

88 

211 

294 

325 

467 

283 

448 

149 

2 1 542 

85 

211 

280 

317 

488 

278 

464 

147 

2|406 

82 

203 

266 

286 

463 

261 

430 

142 

2,227 

76 

194 

246 

259 

427 

231 

389 

129 

2^118 

77 

200 

226 

229 

402 

203 

372 

128 

2 1 148 

77 

212 

231 

237 

399 

204 

368 

131 

2,227 

79 

215 

232 

253 

409 

207 

393 

139 

1,689 

69 

140 

211 

229 

335 

171 

276 

99 

2’930 

102 

250 

393 

428 

618 

278 

421 

183 

1  ’615 

62 

129 

227 

190 

368 

156 

249 

81 

2,972 

99 

246 

408 

436 

620 

233 

512 

186 

1^642 

64 

131 

234 

208 

338 

171 

262 

91 

2^932 

104 

227 

423 

449 

691 

235 

440 

201 

1  j  753 

74 

143 

239 

188 

369 

221 

272 

91 

3*155 

99 

256 

405 

440 

595 

321 

688 

192 

1,739 

59 

135 

232 

188 

375 

193 

296 

89 

3,285 

116 

295 

428 

429 

615 

311 

585 

207 

1,626 

62 

140 

217 

182 

327 

197 

258 

82 

3,348 

119 

301 

395 

402 

600 

362 

679 

188 

1,576 

59 

119 

198 

183 

331 

182 

261 

86 

3,297 

114 

297 

381 

429 

587 

345 

582 

204 

1  621 

57 

128 

204 

196 

340 

168 

319 

75 

3,208 

120 

288 

399 

455 

514 

322 

542 

200 

1 , 655 

59 

120 

199 

203 

328 

175 

322 

89 

3,182 

112 

304 

346 

397 

546 

309 

603 

191 

1,556 

52 

114 

186 

183 

324 

163 

301 

80 

2,986 

111 

275 

332 

358 

541 

279 

549 

185 

1,580 

48 

120 

185 

183 

321 

180 

292 

86 

2,732 

105 

256 

313 

328 

462 

234 

500 

175 

1,434 

50 

124 

160 

164 

302 

159 

217 

84 

1,494 

48 

122 

173 

161 

315 

143 

277 

76 

1,520 

56 

127 

168 

148 

318 

152 

277 

95 

1,660 

59 

147 

183 

177 

358 

160 

295 

93 

1,864 

69 

177 

220 

199 

404 

173 

303 

108 

2,357 

86 

218 

250 

245 

493 

226 

423 

153 

2,544 

102 

273 

269 

278 

444 

215 

438 

161 

2,642 

125 

305 

308 

327 

404 

184 

394 

178 

2,813 

102 

269 

281 

358 

502 

250 

351 

199 

2^494 

102 

219 

228 

235 

497 

291 

442 

144 

2,569 

70 

235 

247 

249 

460 

276 

633 

158 

2,028 

60 

184 

220 

208 

328 

201 

510 

93 

1,320 

52 

122 

180 

133 

259 

133 

211 

74 

1,424 

49 

124 

168 

155 

303 

144 

236 

71 

1,489 

53 

133 

167 

143 

315 

164 

256 

86 

1,652 

64 

157 

188 

172 

351 

161 

270 

101 

1,975 

77 

193 

230 

239 

389 

181 

310 

116 

2,453 

87 

215 

253 

267 

473 

263 

452 

153 

2,711 

93 

287 

280 

314 

481 

214 

492 

162 

2,786 

120 

314 

307 

345 

487 

184 

429 

178 

2,777 

95 

288 

267 

347 

472 

249 

392 

199 

2,624 

88 

279 

254 

260 

496 

301 

430 

159 

2,503 

78 

233 

250 

253 

434 

246 

500 

166 

2,060 

63 

197 

245 

219 

328 

212 

441 

107 

1,525 

52 

144 

172 

177 

286 

152 

270 

84 

1,587 

53 

138 

169 

171 

331 

178 

277 

80 

1,545 

50 

138 

171 

150 

318 

155 

286 

76 

1,671 

62 

162 

186 

178 

349 

150 

276 

108 

1,999 

77 

204 

238 

240 

409 

174 

295 

126 

2,481 

90 

218 

257 

284 

487 

229 

440 

163 

2,685 

112 

287 

276 

295 

462 

207 

446 

182 

2,839 

120 

308 

310 

387 

491 

172 

435 

184 

2  873 

97 

284 

276 

395 

484 

249 

427 

208 

2  804 

91 

263 

252 

314 

490 

331 

489 

187 

2  618 

76 

245 

252 

262 

461 

273 

5TI 

166 

2,104 

68 

189 

224 

182 

338 

216 

626 

112 

Pacific 


210 

210 

215 

239 

242 

248 

256 
288 

272 

273 
276 
281 

289 
300 

159 

257 
153 
232 
143 
262 
156 
259 
172 
299 
161 
304 

167 

368 

134 

368 

160 
374 
153 
366 
165 
359 

174 

179 

179 

188 

211 

263 

364 

417 
601 
336 
341 
224 

176 

174 

172 

188 

240 

290 
388 
422 
468 
357 
343 

248 

188 

190 

201 

200 

236 

313 

418 
432 
463 
387 
339 

249 


Source:  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
Farm  Wage  Rates,  Farm  Employment  and  Related  Data,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1943 
(mimeographed)  and  current  releases. 


'Monthly  figures  are  as  of  the  first  of  tbs  month.  .. 

’For  earber  years  the  estimated  numbers  of  hired  farm  workers  (In  thousands)  tollow. 


1910— 2,877 

1911— 2,870 

1912— 2,889 


1913— 2,905 

1914— 2,919 

1915— 2,934 


1916— 2,966 

1917— 2,933 

1918— 2,841 


1919— 2.784 

1920— 2,883 

1921— 2,901 


1922— 2,915 

1923— 2.894 

1924— 2,874 


1925— 2,871 

1926— 3,027 

1927— 2,950 


1928—2,956 

1920—2,984 

1930-2,850 


1931- 2.690 

1932- 2,498 

1933- 2.433 
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Year 

Total 

farm 

wages 

Cash 

wages 

Value 
of  per¬ 
quisites 

1910 . 

S757 

8528 

8229 

1911 . 

760 

532 

228 

1912 . 

792 

555 

237 

1913 . 

807 

572 

235 

1914  . 

805 

666 

239 

1915 . 

815 

576 

239 

1916 . 

904 

641 

263 

1917 . 

1,127 

1,335 

789 

338 

1918 . 

960 

375 

Table  A-ll:  Estimated  total  farm  wages,  1910-47 

[In  millions] 


Year 

Total 

farm 

wages 

Cash 

wages 

Value 
of  per¬ 
quisites 

1919 . 

51,515 

81,099 

$416 

1920 . 

1,780 

1,325 

455 

1921 . 

1,159 

841 

318 

1922 . 

1,122 

820 

302 

1923 . 

1,219 

902 

317 

1924 . 

1,224 

912 

312 

1925 . 

1,243 

924 

319 

1926 . 

1,326 

991 

335 

1927 . 

1,280 

955 

325 

Year 

Total 

farm 

wages 

Cash 

wages 

Value 
of  per¬ 
quisites 

1928 . 

51,268 

8945 

8323 

1929 . 

1,284 

955 

329 

1930 . 

1,134 

838 

296 

1931 . 

847 

618 

229 

lr',2 . 

584 

420 

164 

1933 . 

512 

361 

151 

1934 . 

601 

436 

165 

1935 . 

740 

552 

188 

1936 . 

880 

674 

206 

1937 . 

1,039 

811 

228 

Source:  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Net  Farm  Income  and  Parity  Report:  1043,  Washington,  July  1944  (mimeographed) 
and  June  issues  of  Farm  Income  Situation  (processed). 


Year 


1938. 

1939. 

1940. 

1941. 

1942. 

1943. 

1944. 

1945. 

1946. 

1947. 


Total 

farm 

wages 

Cash 

wages 

Value 
of  per¬ 
quisites 

$1,000 

$794 

$206 

982 

782 

200 

1,020 

814 

206 

1,238 

1,008 

230 

1,626 

1,338 

288 

2,009 

1,677 

332 

2,184 

1,848 

338 

2,299 

1,948 

351 

2,536 

2,151 

385 

2,776 

2,385 

391 
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Labor  Force  and  Employment  Status 

The  only  official  estimates  of  total  labor 
force,  employment,  and  unemployment  are  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Under  the 
census  definitions — 

The  labor  force  includes  persons  14  years 
of  age  and  over  who  are  employed  or  unem¬ 
ployed  during  the  census  week  (the  week  con¬ 
taining  the  8th  day  of  the  month). 

Employed  persons  are  those  who  (1)  work 
full  or  part  time  for  pay  or  profit,  (2)  work 
without  pay  in  a  family  enterprise  (farm  or 
business)  at  least  15  hours;  or  (3)  have  jobs, 
but  do  not  work  because  of  illness,  vacation, 
labor-management  dispute,  bad  weather,  or  lay¬ 
off  with  definite  instructions  to  return  to  work 
within  30  days. 

Unemployed  persons  include  those  who  are 
not  employed,  but  are  looking  for  work.  Also 
included  are  persons  who  would  be  looking  for 
work  except  that  (1)  they  were  temporarily 
ill,  (2)  they  expected  to  return  to  jobs  from 
which  they  had  been  laid  off  for  an  indefinite 
period,  or  (3)  they  believed  no  work  was  avail¬ 
able  for  them  in  the  community.  Persons  en¬ 
gaged  on  public  emergency  work  projects  were 
also  included  as  unemployed  during  the  period 
when  such  projects  were  in  operation. 

Estimates  of  labor  force,  employment,  and 
unemployment  beginning  with  1940  are  based 
on  a  sample  survey  of  the  population  conducted 
each  month  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The 
sample  included  in  1947  approximately  25,000 
private  households  living  in  68  areas  which 
include  125  counties  and  independent  cities  in 
42  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
households  in  the  sample  are  visited  each  month 
by  Census  enumerators  to  obtain  information 


on  the  labor  force  status  and  other  population 
characteristics  of  members  of  the  household. 

The  unemployment  estimates  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  are  not  directly  comparable 
with  the  published  totals  of  unemployment 
compensation  claims  and  claims  for  veterans' 
readjustment  allowances.  For  example,  cer¬ 
tain  persons  such  as  farm  laborers  and  govern¬ 
ment  workers  are  not  covered  by  the  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  system.  Also  there  are 
certain  groups  of  persons  who  might  file  claims 
for  unemployment  compensation,  but  would  not 
be  counted  as  “unemployed”  under  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  e.g.,  persons 
with  jobs  but  temporarily  not  working  because 
of  bad  weather. 

In  addition,  the  employment  data  of  the 
Census  differ  from  employment  estimates  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  based  on  reports 
from  business  establishments  or  farms.  For 
example,  the  Census  estimates  of  nonagricul- 
tural  employment,  unlike  those  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  include  self-employed, 
proprietors,  domestic  servants,  and  unpaid 
family  workers.  In  addition,  persons  with 
jobs  but  not  at  work  are  included  in  the  Census 
employment  totals;  in  contrast,  only  part  of 
this  group  is  likely  to  be  included  in  employ¬ 
ment  figures  based  on  establishment  pay-roll 
reports. 

Of  the  annual  average  estimates  of  total 
labor  force,3  civilian  labor  force,  employment, 
and  unemployment  shown  in  table  A-12,  those 
for  the  period  1929-39  were  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  provide  a  histori¬ 
cal  series.  These  estimates  are  on  a  basis  com¬ 
parable  in  concept  with  that  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  in  its  current  monthly  series. 

8  For  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  data  on  the  number  of  persons  in 
the  armed  forces,  see  table  A-9. 
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Table  A-12:  Estimated  total  labor  force  classified  by  employment  status,  1929-47 


Period 


1929  average.. 

1930  average . . 

1931  average.. 

1932  average . . 

1933  average.. 

1934  average.. 


1935  average. 
1PS6  average. 

1937  average. 

1938  average. 

1939  average. 

1940  average. 


1941  average.. 

1942  average. . 

1943  average. . 

1944  average,. 

1945  average.. 

1946  average. . 


1940:  March1 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August 
September . 
October. . . . 
November. 
December. . 


1941:  January.... 
February. . . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August. . .  . 
September . 
October. . . . 
November. 
December. . 


1942:  January. . . . 
February... 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August.  . . . 
September . 
October. . . . 
November. 


N  umber  (in  thousands) 


Total 
labor 
f  orce1 

Civilian 

labor 

force 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Unemploy¬ 

ment 

49,440 

49,180 

47,630 

1,550 

50,080 

49,820 

45,480 

4,340 

50,680 

60,420 

42,400 

8,020 

51,250 

51,000 

38,940 

12,060 

51,840 

51,590 

38,760 

12,830 

62,490 

52,230 

40,890 

11,340 

63,140 

62,870 

42,260 

10,610 

63,740 

53,440 

44,410 

9,030 

64,320 

64,000 

46,300 

7,700 

54,950 

54,810 

44,220 

10,390 

55,600 

65,230 

45,750 

9,480 

66,030 

65,640 

47,520 

8,120 

67,380 

55,910 

50,350 

5,560 

60,230 

56,410 

63,750 

2,660 

64,410 

55,540 

54,470 

1,070 

65,890 

54,630 

53,960 

670 

65,140 

53,860 

52,820 

1,040 

60,820 

57,520 

55,250 

2,270 

54,740 

54,460 

46,100 

8,360 

55,140 

54,870 

46,640 

8,230 

55,880 

55,590 

47,600 

7,990 

67,640 

57,330 

49,020 

8,310 

58,310 

58,000 

48,850 

9,150 

68,010 

57,670 

48,930 

8,740 

56,780 

56,330 

49,480 

6,850 

56,350 

55,830 

48,590 

7,240 

55,570 

54,960 

47,700 

7,260 

55,150 

54,460 

47,550 

6,910 

54,730 

53,990 

46,580 

7,410 

54,740 

53,870 

46,940 

6,930 

54,700 

53,660 

47,160 

6,500 

58,240 

54,980 

48,600 

6,380 

57,420 

55,970 

60,310 

5,660 

59,660 

58,120 

51,930 

6,190 

59,910 

58,260 

52,260 

6,000 

59,860 

58,130 

52,510 

5,620 

58,770 

56,950 

52,270 

4,680 

57,790 

55,950 

52,110 

3,840 

57,540 

55,650 

51,850 

3,800 

67,260 

55,330 

51,710 

3,620 

56,510 

54,540 

50,220 

4,320 

57,140 

54,880 

50,840 

4,040 

67,820 

55,260 

51,680 

3,580 

58,740 

55,880 

52,830 

3,050 

59,670 

56,500 

53,910 

2,590 

61,820 

58,340 

55,450 

2,890 

62,180 

58,400 

55,570 

2,830 

62,110 

57,900 

55,710 

2,190 

61,110 

56,500 

54,820 

1,680 

61,820 

56,800 

55,190 

1,610 

61,900 

56,240 

54,610 

1,630 

61,970 

1 

55,680 

54,160 

1,520 

1943:  January.. .. 
February. . . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August 
September . 
October. . . . 
November. 
December. . 


Period 


1944:  January. ... 
February. . . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August 
September . 
October 
November. 
December. . 


1945:  January. . . . 
February. . . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August. 
September . 
October. . . . 
November. 
December. . 


1946:  January.... 
February. . . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August. .  . . 
September . 
October. . . . 
November. 
December. . 


1947:  January - 

February. . . . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June1 . 

July1 . 

August1. . . . 
September*  . 
October1 . . . 
November*. 
December*  . 


Number  (in  thousands) 


Total 

labor 

force1 


61,630 

61,990 

62,170 

63,160 

64.680 
66,410 
66,850 
66,690 
65,730 
64,980 
64,600 
64,000 

63.680 
63,530 
63,900 
65,150 
66,430 
67,970 
68,140 
67,260 

66.790 
66,740 
66,060 
65,030 

64,600 

65,240 

65.790 
66,250 
66,500 
67,590 
67,450 
66,470 

64.770 

63.770 
62,410 
60,920 

59,490 

59,130 

59,630 

60,300 

60,570 

62,000 

62,820 

62,200 

61,340 

61,160 

60,980 

60,320 

59,510 


Civilian 

labor 

force 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Unemploy¬ 

ment 

54,700 

53,220 

1,480 

54,560 

53,140 

1,420 

54,340 

53,220 

1,120 

54,860 

53,850 

1,010 

58,080 

55,130 

950 

57,580 

56,280 

1,300 

57,680 

56,290 

1,390 

57,160 

56.110 

1,050 

56,030 

55,160 

870 

55,110 

54,330 

780 

54,550 

53,840 

710 

53,770 

63.080 

690 

53,370 

52,560 

810 

53,010 

52,320 

690 

53,210 

52,520 

690 

54,220 

53,590 

630 

55,270 

54,540 

730 

56,640 

55,760 

880 

66,660 

55,770 

890 

55,640 

54,960 

680 

55,090 

54,490 

600 

54,970 

54,530 

440 

54,270 

53,770 

600 

63,210 

62,710 

600 

52,770 

62,140 

630 

53,340 

52,700 

640 

53,820 

53,230 

590 

54,180 

53,650 

530 

54,370 

53,840 

530 

55,460 

54,570 

890 

55,350 

54,400 

950 

54,460 

63,630 

830 

53,050 

51,400 

1,650 

53,170 

51,610 

1,560 

53,190 

51,450 

1,740- 

53,130 

51,160 

1,970 

63,320 

51,020 

2,300 

53,890 

51,240 

2,650 

55,160 

52,460 

2,700 

56,450 

54,120 

2,330 

57,160 

54,850 

2,310 

58,930 

56,360 

2,570 

60,110 

57,840 

2,270 

59,750 

67,690 

2,060 

59,120 

57,050 

2,070 

58,990 

57,030 

1,960 

58,970 

57,040 

1,930 

58,430 

56,310 

2,120 

57,790 

55,390 

2,400 

58,010 

55,520 

2,490 

58,390 

66,060 

2,330 

59,120 

66,700 

2,420 

60,290 

58,330 

1,960 

62,609 

60,055 

2,555 

62,664 

60,079 

2,584 

61,665 

59,569 

2,096 

60,784 

58,872 

1,912 

60,892 

59,204 

1,687 

60,216 

58,595 

1,621 

59,590 

57,947 

1,643 

*Data  for  week  ending  March  30,  1940.  ,  ,  . 

.wTso'Sto B,?.rsftr^ 


'Total  labor  force  consists  of  the  civilian  labor  force  and  the  armed  forces.  However, 
ouout  150,000  persons  in  the  armed  forces  in  April  1940  who  were  stationed  outside 
continental  D.S.  and  who  were  not  enumerated  in  the  1940  Census  of  Population  are 

A-9,  footnote  1. 
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Unemployment  Claims 

A  continued  claim  under  the  State  unem¬ 
ployment-insurance  system  is  defined  by  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  of  the  United 
States  Social  Security  Administration  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “An  application  for  waiting-period  credits 
or  benefits  which  certifies  to  the  completion  of  a 
waiting-period  week  or  a  benefit  period.  There 
are  two  categories  of  continued  claims :  ( 1 )  wait¬ 
ing-period  claims  and  (2)  compensable  claims. 
A  waiting  period  is  a  1-  or  2-week  period  usually 
required  only  once  during  a  benefit  year,  even 
though  the  worker  may  be  out  of  work  and 
entitled  to  benefits  more  than  once  during  that 
time.  Waiting-period  claims  do  not  result  in 
benefit  payments.  A  compensable  claim  is 
filed  for  each  additional  week  of  insured  unem¬ 
ployment  after  a  worker  has  completed  his 
waiting  period.” 

A  continued  claim  under  the  system  of  vet¬ 
erans’  readjustment  allowances  is  “a  claim  for 
unemployment  allowance  for  a  completed  week 


of  unemployment  filed  under  the  veterans’ 
unemployment  allowance  program.” 

The  number  of  continued  claims  shown  in 
table  A-13  cover  both  the  waiting-period  claims 
and  compensable  claims  under  the  State  unem¬ 
ployment-compensation  systems  and  the  veter¬ 
ans’  unemployment  allowance  claims  under  the 
GI  Bill  of  Rights  (Public  Law  346,  78th  Cong., 
2d  sess.,  approved  June  22,  1944),  for  the 
period  1940-47. 

The  data  on  continued  claims  filed  monthly 
or  annually  provide  a  measure  of  the  volume 
of  operations  under  the  State  unemployment 
compensation  and  veterans’  unemployment  al¬ 
lowance  programs,  but  do  not  directly  measure 
the  number  of  separate  claimants.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  an  individual  worker  may  file  as  many  as 
four  or  five  continued  claims  during  a  calendar 
month. 

Note:  For  information  on  social  security 
operations  including  unemployment  see  Sec¬ 
tion  J,  p.  201. 
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Table  A-13:  Number  of  continued  claims  for  State  unemployment  compensation  and  veterans’ 

unemployment  allowances,  1940-47 


[In  thousands] 


Period 

State 

un¬ 

employ¬ 

ment 

compen¬ 

sation 

Veterans’ 

un¬ 

employ¬ 

ment 

allow¬ 

ances 

Period 

State 

un¬ 

employ¬ 

ment 

compen¬ 

sation 

Veterans' 

un¬ 

employ¬ 

ment 

allow¬ 

ances 

Period 

State 

un¬ 

employ¬ 

ment 

compen¬ 

sation 

Veterans’ 

un¬ 

employ¬ 

ment 

allow¬ 

ances 

Period 

State 

un¬ 

employ¬ 

ment 

compen¬ 

sation 

Veterans' 

un¬ 

employ¬ 

ment 

allow¬ 

ances 

1940  . 

1941  . 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945  . 

1946  . 

66,677 

42,342 

33,762 

7,665 

5,480 

30,634 

67,333 

215 

6,089 

73,554 

1945:  January . 

February . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September . 

October . 

November . 

December . 

593 

508 

543 

488 

618 

810 

1,081 

1,532 

4,724 

6,671 

6,502 

6,564 

115 

117 

130 
124 

131 
145 
185 
244 
384 
754 

1,392 

2,368 

1946:  January . 

February . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September . 

October . 

November . 

December . 

8,258 

7,327 

7,464 

6,649 

6,486 

5,395 

5,504 

4,604 

3,895 

4,141 

3,492 

4,119 

4,549 

5,800 

7,300 

7,628 

7,634 

6,928 

7,760 

7,081 

6,065 

4,834 

3,688 

4,287 

1947:  January . 

February . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September . 

October . 

November . 

December . 

4,982 

4,488 

4,684 

4,833 

4,802 

4,905 

5,219 

4,296 

3,742 

3.359 

2,848 

3,700 

5,242 

4,504 

4,424 

3,913 

3,173 

3,021 

3,446 

3,023 

2,663 

1,939 

1,609 

2,241 
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Nonagricultural  Placements 

Statistics  of  the  number  of  nonagricultural 
placements  by  Federal  and  State  employment 
offices,  which  were  furnished  by  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  are  shown  in  table  A-14  covering 


1936-47,  do  not  indicate  the  total  volume  of 
hiring  at  any  given  time.  They  represent  the 
placements  made  from  among  such  workers  as 
apply  at  public  employment  offices  for  assist¬ 
ance  in  obtaining  jobs.  Moreover,  certain  place¬ 
ments  are  excluded  as  indicated  in  footnote 
2,  table  A-14. 
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Table  A-14:  Number  of  nonagri cultural  placements  by  Federal  and  State  employment  offices,  1936-47 1 


Period 


1930 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 


Number 
(in  thou  Bands) 2 


4,853 

3,144 

2,657 

4,166 

3,661 

5,404 

6,920 

9,393 

11,446 

9,808 

5,519 


Period 

Number 
(in  thousands)3 

Period 

Number 
(in  thousands)5 

Period 

Number 
fin  thousands)* 

1,087 

910 

973 

926 

952 

1,042 

1,014 

825 

614 

601 

484 

380 

412 

1947:  January . 

366 

359 

February . 

348 

421 

March . 

391 

461 

April . 

419 

457 

May .  . 

442 

479 

June . 

453 

July . 

530 

July . 

454 

522 

August . 

484 

532 

September . 

546 

547 

October . 

528 

440 

November . 

451 

December . 

358 

December . 

397 

•Placements  by  Federal-State  public  employment  offices. 

•Excluded  are  placements  in  the  forestry  and  fishing  industries  through  19u9.  Place¬ 


ments  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  included  through  1939. 

Source:  United  States  Employment  Service. 
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HANDBOOK  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS,  1947 


Section  B:  Labor  Turn-over 


Labor  turn-over  rates  published  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Labor  Statistics  cover  manufacturing 
(from  January  1930),  mining  (from  March 
1943),  and  telephone  and  telegraph  industries 
(from  July  1943).  As  the  fluctuations  in  em¬ 
ployment  in  highly  seasonal  industries  over¬ 
shadow  the  turn-over  characteristics  of  non- 
seasonal  industries,  such  industries  as  fertilizer 
manufacturing  in  the  chemical  group  and 
canning  and  preserving  in  the  food  group  are 
excluded. 

The  turn-over  series  are  based  on  reports 
furnished  by  6,700  cooperating  establishments 
which  employ  about  4.5  million  workers.  Sep¬ 
arate  series  are  issued  showing  turn-over  rates 
for  each  type  of  personnel  action — total  sepa¬ 
rations,  quits,  discharges,  lay-offs,  miscellane¬ 
ous  (including  military)  separations,  and  acces¬ 
sions.  For  each  specific  type  of  turn-over,  the 
rate  is  the  number  of  persons  involved  during 
the  calendar  month  per  100  persons  on  the  pay 
roll  in  the  week  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  the 
month. 

Beginning  with  the  January  1943  rates,  the 
labor  turn-over  data  pertain  to  wage  and  sal¬ 
aried  workers  rather  than  to  wage  earners 
only  as  in  previous  years.  From  June  1943 
through  August  1945,  total  separation,  quit,  and 
accession  rates  were  compiled  for  men  and  wo¬ 
men  in  selected  war  industries.  From  Septem¬ 
ber  1945  through  July  1947,  these  rates  for  men 
and  women  have  been  computed  for  the  major 
industry  groups. 

In  October  1945,  the  number  of  employees 
who  actually  worked  in,  or  were  paid  for,  the 
pay  period  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month 
was  adopted  as  the  employment  base.  The 
midmonth  base  replaced  the  average  employ¬ 
ment  base  which  had  been  used  in  computing 
monthly  turn-over  rates  from  January  1930. 
In  a  test  using  more  than  5,000  reports  for 
which  both  average  and  midmonth  employment 


figures  were  available,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  found  that  for  industry  as  a  whole 
the  change  in  base  had  little  effect  on  the  rates. 

To  compute  the  turn-over  rate,  the  number  of 
separations  or  accessions  which  have  occurred 
in  a  plant  or  group  of  plants  during  the  course 
of  a  month  is  divided  by  the  total  number  of 
employees  who  worked  during,  or  received  pay 
for,  any  part  of  the  pay  period  ending  nearest 
the  15th  of  that  month.  The  result  so  obtained 
is  multiplied  by  100.  For  example,  in  an  estab¬ 
lishment  1,250  employees  worked  during,  or 
received  pay  for,  the  week  of  January  12-18. 
From  January  1  through  January  31,  110  em¬ 
ployees  were  separated  for  all  causes.  The  total 
separation  rate  is: 

Jm  X  100-8.8. 

Note:  The  “net  turn-over  rate”  (discon¬ 
tinued  in  November  1934)  is  the  accession  rate, 
or  the  separation  rate,  whichever  is  lower  in 
the  month  concerned.  The  same  information 
may  be  obtained  by  comparison  of  the  published 
accession  and  separation  rates. 

The  annual  rate  (discontinued  in  1941)  is 
the  sum  of  the  12  monthly  rates  for  each  type 
of  turn-over.  The  annual  rate  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  equivalent  annual  rate 
(discontinued  in  August  1931)  which  is  an 
adjustment  in  the  monthly  rate  to  eliminate  the 
fluctuation  caused  by  differences  in  the  length 
of  the  calendar  month.  The  equivalent  annual 
rate  may  be  computed  by  dividing  the  rate  for 
the  calendar  month  by  the  number  of  days  in 
the  month  and  multiplying  by  the  number  of 
days  in  the  year. 

Monthly  labor  turn-over  rates  (per  100  em¬ 
ployees)  are  shown  in  table  B-l  for  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  as  a  group  for  1930-47  and 
in  table  B-2  for  selected  groups  and  industries 
for  1940-47. 
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Table  B-l:  Monthly  labor  turn-over  rates  (per  100  employees)  in  manufacturing  industries, 

by  class  of  turn-over,  1930-47 1 


1930. 

1931.. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1938. 

1937. 

1938. 

1939. 

1940. 

1941. 

1942. 

1943. 

1944. 

1945. 

1946. 
194?. 


1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 

1939. 

1940. 

1941. 

1942. 

1943. 

1944. 

1945. 

1946. 

1947. 


1930  . 

1931  . 

1932  . 

1933  . 

1934  . 

1935  . 

1936  . 

1937  . 

1938  . 

1939  . 

1940  . 

1941  . 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945  . 

1946. 

1947. 


Turn-over  rates  (per  100  employees) 


Period 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Accession 

4.0 

3.9 

4.2 

3.6 

3.3 

2.9 

2.5 

2.7 

3.3 

2.6 

2.1 

2.1 

. 

3.0 

2.8 

3.7 

3.1 

2.8 

2.4 

3.0 

2.6 

3.6 

2.8 

3.6 

3.3 

4.2 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

2.6 

2.7 

3.0 

4.2 

5.0 

3.7 

3.1 

3.1 

3.5 

2.6 

2.2 

4.9 

7.2 

10.2 

9.5 

8.6 

5.5 

4.0 

3.7 

5.8 

6.7 

6.3 

5.2 

4.2 

3.6 

3.7 

3.2 

3.6 

4.1 

4.3 

6.1 

. 

6.3 

4.2 

3.8 

3.6 

3.0 

3.2 

4.2 

4.6 

5.0 

5.2 

3.6 

3.3 

3.7 

3.0 

4.0 

4.5 

4.1 

4.5 

4.9 

4.7 

5.1 

4.8 

4.6 

4.4 

4.6 

4.7 

4.7 

4.0 

3.6 

3.7 

3.4 

3.4 

3.8 

2.8 

1.8 

2.1 

3.8 

3.1 

3.1 

2.6 

2.8 

3.4 

4.8 

5.3 

4.5 

5.2 

4.2 

3.2 

4.1 

3.1 

3.3 

2.9 

3.3 

3.9 

4.2 

5.1 

6.2 

5.9 

4.1 

2.8 

3.7 

3.0 

2.9 

3.1 

3.4 

4.8 

4.8 

6.6 

6.2 

5.5 

4.7 

4.1 

5.5 

4.9 

5.6 

6.0 

6.0 

6.3 

6.0 

5.4 

5.2 

4.9 

3.9 

4.8 

0.9 

6.0 

7.0 

7.1 

7.3 

8.3 

8.3 

7.9 

9.2 

8.7 

8.1 

6.9 

8.3 

7.9 

8.3 

7.4 

7.2 

8.4 

7.8 

7.6 

7.7 

7.2 

6.6 

5.2 

6.5 

5.5 

5.8 

5.5 

6.4 

7.6 

6.3 

6.3 

6.1 

6.0 

6.1 

6.1 

7.0 

5.0 

4.9 

4.7 

5.0 

5.9 

5.8 

5.9 

7.4 

8.6 

8.7 

6.9 

8.5 

6.8 

7.1 

6.7 

6.1 

6.7 

7.4 

7.0 

7.1 

6.8 

5.7 

4.3 

6.0 

5.0 

5.1 

5.1 

4.8 

5.5 

4.9 

5.3 

5.9 

5.5 

4.8 

3.6 

Total  separation 

5.1 

4.7 

5.4 

5.2 

5.2 

5.3 

5.8 

5.8 

5.0 

4.5 

3.9 

3.8 

. 

2.9 

2.7 

3.0 

3.4 

3.8 

5.1 

4.7 

3.7 

5.6 

6.2 

3.9 

3.4 

3.4 

3.3 

4.4 

5.7 

5.1 

5.6 

5.2 

3.9 

4.5 

3.5 

3.4 

4.1 

3.6 

4.4 

4.6 

2.8 

2.4 

2.5 

3.5 

3.4 

4.3 

4.6 

4.8 

4.7 

3.4 

2.9 

3.2 

3.4 

4.9 

4.6 

3.9 

4.5 

5.1 

5.3 

4.6 

3 . 5 

3.0 

2.8 

3.2 

3.7 

4.4 

4.5 

3.7 

3.8 

3.2 

3.1 

3.6 

3.8 

3.6 

3.1 

2.9 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

3.2 

4.7 

3.3 

3.3 

3.0 

3.4 

3.4 

2.9 

3.2 

3.1 

3.4 

4.0 

3.5 

4.0 

4.6 

5.7 

6.9 

8.5 

6  1 

4.4 

4.5 

4.5 

4.6 

4.4 

3.8 

3.1 

3.6 

3.3 

3.1 

3.9 

3.2 

2.6 

3.1 

3.5 

3.5 

3.3 

3.3 

3.0 

2.8 

2.9 

3.0 

3.5 

3.4 

3.6 

3.5 

3.6 

3.8 

3.3 

3.4 

3.0 

3.3 

3.2 

3.1 

3.3 

3.4 

3.1 

3.4 

4.0 

3.8 

3.8 

4.3 

4.2 

4.6 

4.1 

3.5 

4.8 

5.2 

4.9 

5.3 

6.2 

6.6 

6.5 

6.7 

7.0 

8.1 

8.0 

7.2 

6.4 

7.1 

7.1 

7.7 

7.5 

6.7 

7.1 

7.6 

8.3 

8.1 

7.0 

6.4 

6.6 

6.7 

6.6 

7.4 

6.8 

7.1 

7.1 

6.6 

7.8 

7.6 

6.4 

6.0 

5.7 

6.2 

6.0 

6.8 

6.6 

7.0 

7.9 

7.7 

17.9 

12.0 

8.6 

7.1 

5.9 

6.8 

6.3 

6.6 

6.3 

6.3 

5.7 

5.8 

6.6 

6.9 

6.3 

4.9 

4.5 

4.9 

4.5 

4.9 

5.2 

5.4 

4.7 

4  6 

5.3 

5  9 

5.0 

4.0 

3.7 

Quit5 


1.9 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.9 

.8 

.7 

1.3 

.5 

.9 

.6 

1.3 

2.4 

4.5 

4.6 
4.6 
4.3 
3.5 


1.6 

1.9 

2.1 

2.0 

1.9 

1.4 

IA 

1.5 

1.3 

0.9 

.7 

.9 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.0 

.7 

.7 

.9 

.9 

.7 

.7 

.6 

.7 

.8 

.7 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.6 

.8 

1.0 

1.3 

1.2 

1.7 

.9 

.8 

.9 

.9 

1.1 

1.0 

.9 

.7 

.8 

1.6 

.7 

.6 

.7 

.8 

.9 

1.2 

.8 

.9 

.9 

1.1 

.9 

.8 

.7 

.9 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

1.6 

1.3 

1.1 

1.2 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

1.9 

1.3 

1.2 

1.6 

1.1 

.7 

.5 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.7 

.8 

.8 

.6 

.6 

.8 

.8 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.8 

1.1 

.9 

.8 

.6 

.7 

.7 

.8 

.8 

.9 

1.1 

1.4 

1.3 

1.1 

1.3 

1.7 

2.1 

2.2 

2.1 

2.3 

2.5 

2.8 

2.1 

1.6 

2.4 

3.0 

3.6 

3.8 

3.9 

4.0 

4.3 

5.2 

4.7 

4.2 

4.7 

5.4 

5.4 

4.8 

5.2 

5.6 

6.3 

6.3 

5.2 

4.5 

4.6 

5.0 

4.9 

5.3 

5.4 

5.0 

6.2 

6.1 

5.0 

4.6 

4.3 

5.0 

4.8 

4.8 

5.1 

5.2 

5.2 

6.7 

5.6 

4.7 

3.9 

4.2 

4.3 

4.2 

4.0 

4.6 

5.3 

5.3 

4.7 

3.7 

3.2 

3.5 

3.7 

3.5 

3.1 

3.1" 

4.0 

4.5 

3.6 

2.7 

0.8 

.7 

.6 

.7 

.6 

.7 

1.1 

.6 

.6 

.7 

1.0 

1.8 

3.7 

4.4 

4.3 
4.0 
3.0 

2.3 


Jan. 

Feb. 

dar. 

\pr. 

day 

une 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Discharge 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.2 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.2 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.2 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.5 

.4 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.6 

.5 

.6 

.6 

.7 

.7 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.7 

.6 

.7 

.6 

.6 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.6 

.6 

.7 

.6 

.7 

.6 

.5 

.5 

.4 

.5 

.5 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.3 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

4 

.4 

.4 

Lay-off 

2.7 

2.5 

2.8 

2.6 

2.7 

3.0 

4.2 

4.0 

3.1 

2.9 

2.8 

2.7 

2.0 

1.8 

1.8 

2.0 

2.4 

3.8 

3.3 

2.4 

4.2 

5.0 

3.0 

2.6 

2.5 

2.4 

3.3 

4.6 

4.3 

4.8 

4.5 

3.0 

3.6 

2.7 

2.7 

3.4 

2.8 

3.8 

3.9 

2.0 

1.3 

1.2 

2.0 

1.9 

2.3 

3.5 

3.8 

3.8 

2.4 

1.9 

2.1 

2.0 

3.7 

3.5 

3.0 

3.6 

3.4 

4.4 

3.8 

2.7 

2.1 

1.9 

2.3 

2.6 

3.0 

3.5 

2.6 

2.7 

2.0 

2.0 

2.6 

2.9 

2.7 

2.2 

1.8 

1.9 

2.1 

1.9 

1.8 

3.2 

1.5 

1.7 

1.7 

2.1 

1.9 

1.4 

1.5 

1.5 

1.8 

1.9 

2.1 

2.6 

2.8 

4.5 

6.0 

7.8 

5.5 

3.8 

3.7 

3.9 

3.8 

3.7 

3.1 

2.3 

2.6 

2.4 

2.4 

3.2 

2.2 

1.9 

2.2 

2.6 

2.7 

2.5 

2.5 

2.1 

1.6 

1.8 

2.0 

2.7 

2.6 

2.7 

2.5 

2.7 

2.8 

2.3 

2.3 

1.6 

1.5 

1.5 

1.6 

1.9 

1.6 

1.2 

1.1 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

1.4 

1.1 

1.2 

1.4 

1.4 

2.2 

1.6 

1.4 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 

1.2 

1.1 

.9 

.7 

.8 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.5 

.5 

.6 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.7 

1.0 

.8 

.8 

.9 

.6 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.6 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.6 

.7 

.7 

.8 

1.2 

1.7 

1.5 

10.7 

4.5 

2.3 

1.7 

1.3 

1.8 

1.7 

1.8 

1.4 

1.5 

1.2 

.6 

.7 

1.0 

1.0 

.7 

1.0 

.9 

.8 

.9 

1.0 

1.4 

1.1 

1.0 

.8 

.9 

.9 

.8 

.9 

Miscellaneous  separations  including  military5 

oil 

oil 

oii 

oii 

oii 

'oil 

o!i 

oii 

0.2 

6  i  2 

'6‘.2 

6.2 

.3 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.3 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.5 

.9 

.8 

.8 

.9 

1.0 

1.0 

1.2 

1.4 

1.8 

2.0 

1.9 

1.5 

1.4 

1  4 

1.2 

1.0 

.8 

.8 

.8 

.8 

.7 

.7 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.8 

.7 

.7 

.5 

.4 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

•2 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

,i 

.1 

,i 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

1  .1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

■Turn-over  rates  for  certain  seasonal  industries  such  as  canning  and  preserving  are  not 
included.  From  April  1943,  the  printing  and  publishing  industries  have  been  excluded. 
Beginning  in  January  1943,  labor  turn-over  data  cover  wage  and  salaried  workers  for 
previous  periods,  they  refer  to  factory  workers  only.  From  January  1943  also,  manu¬ 


facturing  firms  reporting  labor  turn-over  have  been  assigned  industry  codes  on  the 

basis  of  products  currently  made.  ....  ...  up  o  . 

’Prior  to  1940,  miscellaneous  separations  were  Included  with  quits.  From  Septem¬ 
ber  1940,  military  separations  have  been  Included  with  miscellaneous  separations. 
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Table  B-2:  Monthly  labor  turn-over  rates  (per  100  employees)  in  selected  groups  and  industries, 

1940-47 1 


MANUFACTURING 


Period 

1940:  April . 

Acces¬ 

sion 

Separation 

Acces¬ 

sion 

Separation 

Acces¬ 

sion 

Scparati  on 

Total 

Quit 

Dis¬ 

charge 

Lay¬ 

off 

Misc. 
includ¬ 
ing  mil¬ 
itary- 

Total 

Quit 

Dis¬ 

charge 

Lay¬ 

off 

Misc. 
includ¬ 
ing  mil¬ 
itary 

Total 

Quit 

Dis¬ 

charge 

Lay¬ 

off 

Misc. 
includ¬ 
ing  mil¬ 
itary 

DuRiBLB  Goods  Gbodp 

Nondpb4bi*  Goods  Gboop 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products 

October . 

1941:  Ap-il . 

October . 

1942:  April . 

October . 

1943:  April . 

5.3 

4.9 

3.9 
4.2 

3.6 

7.8 

6.4 

6.7 

4.9 

4.4 

6.6 

5.1 
6.0 
4.9 
4.4 

6.2 
5.1 
5.3 
4.7 
4,6 

3.8 

3.6 

3.5 

3.7 
3.3 

4.6 

3.6 
4.1 
3.6 
3.3 

0.3 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.3 

.4 

.4 

.4 

0.3 

.3 

.4 

.5 

.3 

1.0 

.9 

.6 

.5 

.7 

1.2 

.8 

.7 

.3 

.4 

.2 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.2 

1944:  April . 

October . 

8.5 

7.4 
6.9 

5.4 
5.3 

9.3 

6.5 

6.6 
5.5 
5.2 

5.3 

4.2 

4.7 

3.9 

3.6 

0.6 

.4 

.5 

.5 

.5 

3.2 
1.7 

1.2 
1.0 
1.0 

0.2 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

8.7 
5.9 

6.7 

4.8 

5.8 

7.9 
6.1 
5.7 
5.0 

4.9 

6.0 

4.4 

4.6 

3.6 

3.7 

0.5 

.3 

.4 

.4 

.4 

1.2 

1.2 

.6 

.9 

.7 

0.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

1946:  April . 

October . 

1940:  April . 

Blast  furnaces,  steel  works,  and  rolling  mills 

Gray-iron  castings 

Malleable-iron  castings 

1.1 
2.7 
3.9 
2.0 

4.3 

5.4 
’3.9 

3.1 
2.7 
2.7 
2.6 

6.2 
4.3 
4.0 
3.6 
3.0 

2.6 

1.4 
1.8 
2.6 
3.8 
6.2 

*4.2 

3.8 

3.4 

3.3 

2.9 
5.1 
3.7 
3.7 
3.0 

3.4 

0.4 

.7 

1.0 

1.4 

2.3 

3.3 
>2.6 
2.6 

2.4 
2.7 
2.3 

4.1 

2.5 

3.1 

2.6 
2.7 

0.1 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.2 

*.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

1.9 

.4 

.2 

.5 

.3 

.6 

».l 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.6 

.7 

.2 

.1 

.3 

0.2 

.2 

.5 

.5 

1.0 

2.1 

>1.3 

.8 

.6 

.2 

.3 

.2 

.3 

.2 

.1 

.2 

October . 

1941:  April . 

October . 

1942:  April . 

October . 

1943:  April . 

7.7 

7.6 

7.8 

8.4 

5.4 
12.3 

9.6 

9.6 

8.6 
7.2 

8.5 
8.0 
8.4 

7.6 
6.9 

7.6 
7.8 
9.3 

8.7 

7.7 

6.4 
5.9 
6.3 
6.3 

5.5 
6.0 
6.3 

7.5 
6.8 
5.7 

0.7 

.7 

.8 

.7 

.7 

1.0 

.8 

.9 

1.0 

1.1 

0.5 

.7 

.6 

.3 

.3 

.4 

.3 

.6 

.6 

.8 

0.9 

.7 

.7 

.3 

.4 

.2 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.1 

7.3 

5.6 

3.7 
5.5 
4.2 

9.9 
10.9 

8.9 

7.9 

6.9 

7.3 

5.3 
5.7 

5.4 
5.7 

7.1 

8.1 
7.9 
8.1 
7.1 

6.0 

4.1 
4.7 
4.5 

4.7 

6.2 
6.9 
6.9 

6.7 
5.1 

0.4 

.4 

.4 

.5 

.5 

.4 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.9 

(>) 

0.1 

(J) 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.9 

0.9 

.7 

.6 

.2 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.3 

.6 

.2 

October . 

1944:  April . 

October . 

1946:  April . 

1947:  April . 

1940:  April . 

Steel  castings 

CasHron  pipe  and  Bttings 

Tin  cans  and  other  tinware 

1.5 

3.6 

3.8 
3.6 

2.8 
5.3 
5.3 
4.8 
4.8 

5.3 

6.3 
9.5 

8.3 
7.2 
6.1 

6.4 

1.2 

1.3 

1.6 

2.5 
2.9 

3.8 
6.2 

7.2 

5.5 

5.2 

8.3 
7.2 
6.1 

6.8 

4.5 
4.8 

0.3 

.7 

1.0 

1.5 

1.6 

1.5 

3.8 

3.9 
3.2 
4.0 

5.9 
5.4 
5.4 

5.6 

3.7 
4.0 

0.3 

.1 

.2 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.5 

.5 

.3 

.3 

1.6 

.4 

.2 

.4 

.3 

.5 

0.5 

.4 

.1 

.3 

.6 

.6 

.8 

1.8 

.9 

.4 

.4 

.8 

.2 

.5 

.5 

.2 

0.1 

.1 

.3 

.3 

.4 

1.4 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1 

.5 

.4 

.6 

.3 

.3 

(•) 

.1 

October . 

1941:  April . 

October . 

1942:  April . 

October . 

1943:  April . 

8.6 

6.8 

5.4 

5.8 
5.2 

5.9 

4.9 
5.8 
5.1 

4.5 

8.0 

7.2 

7.2 
6.5 

6.4 

9.4 

6.2 

5.5 
4.8 
4.8 

6.2 

5.2 

5.5 
5.1 

5.1 
5.8 

3.5 
4.0 
3.4 

3.2 

0.7 

.8 

.7 

.7 

.8 

.7 

.6 

.5 

.6 

.5 

0.1 

.3 

.2 

.3 

.1 

2.7 

1.9 

.8 

.7 

1.0 

1.0 

.9 

.8 

.4 

.4 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

15.0 

11.1 

11.7 

10.9 
11.0 

14.9 
11.0 

7.4 
5.8 

6.5 

11.0 

12.5 

10.7 

13.1 

10.1 
15.1 

9.3 

9.7 

5.8 
7.7 

9.6 

9.8 

8.8 

9.7 

7.3 
9.6 

6.3 

6.4 

3.4 
4.3 

0.8 

1.3 
.9 

1.9 

2.2 

1.9 

1.4 

1.5 
.7 

1.4 

0.3 

.8 

.3 

1.2 

.2 

3.2 

1.4 
1.7 

1.5 
1.9 

0.9 

.6 

.7 

.3 

.4 

.4 

.2 

.1 

.2 

.1 

October . 

1944:  April . 

October . 

1945:  April . 

October . 

1946:  April . 

October . 

1947:  April . 

October . 

1940:  April . 

Wire  products 

Cutlery  and  edge  tools 

Tools  (except  edge  tools,  machine  tools, 
files,  and  saws) 

October . 

6.3 
6.8 

4.2 
6.8 
8.1 

7.1 

7.4 

4.7 

6.1 

3.4 

7.7 

7.3 
7.0 
3.9 

3  9 

1.8 

4.1 

3.1 

6.3 
7.0 

7.3 

5.4 

6.4 

5.2 

4.8 

6.8 
5.2 
5.2 
5.6 

3  6 

1.1 

2.8 

2.3 

4.8 

4.6 

6.8 

4.3 

4.8 

3.8 

3.9 

4.3 

4.4 
4.2 
4.1 

2.7 

0.2 

.3 

.1 

.6 

.5 

.5 

.4 

.6 

.8 

.4 

.7 

.5 

.7 

.5 

.3 

0.3 

.6 

.4 

.3 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.3 

.2 

.1 

.6 

.1 

.1 

.9 

.5 

0.2 

.4 

.3 

.6 

1.8 

.9 

.6 

.7 

.4 

.4 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

1941:  April . 

October . 

1942:  April . 

October . 

1943:  April . 

3.8 

2.7 

3.2 

3.8 
2.6 

7.3 

5.8 
5.1 
3.0 

3.8 

4.9 
2.8 

2.9 
4.3 

2.9 
5.2 
4.0 
5.1 

3.9 
3.6 

3.3 

1.8 

1.9 

2.7 

2.1 

3.6 

2.7 

3.6 

2.6 
2.5 

0.2 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.4 

4 

0.5 

.2 

.1 

.9 

.1 

1.1 

.8 

1.0 

.7 

.4 

0.9 

.6 

.6 

.3 

.5 

.3 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.3 

7.9 

8.7 
8.1 

10.7 

6.8 
11.2 

8.1 

10.6 

4.8 

5  4 

8.2 

8.1 

5.9 
7.2 

6.9 

7.2 
5.6 

6.2 
4.3 

5  6 

6.5 
5.9 

4.7 

6.7 

5.7 

5.5 

4.6 

4.7 
3.2 
3.1 

0.9 

.7 

.4 

.2 

.9 

.9 

.8 

1.3 

.7 

.5 

0.8 

1.0 

.2 

.1 

(*) 

.7 

.1 

.1 

.4 

19 

1.0 

.5 

.6 

.2 

.3 

.1 

.1 

.1 

(>) 

.1 

October . 

1944:  April . 

October . 

1945:  April . 

October . 

1946:  April . 

October . 

1947:  April . 

October . 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  B-2:  Monthly  labor  turn-over  rates  (per  100  employees)  in  selected  groups  and  industries, 

1940-47 1 — Continued 


MANUFACTURING— Continued 


Period 

Acces¬ 

sion 

Separation 

Acces¬ 

sion 

Separation 

Acces¬ 

sion 

Separation 

Total 

Quit 

Dis¬ 

charge 

Lay¬ 

off 

Misc. 
includ- 
ng  mil¬ 
itary 

Total 

Quit 

Dis¬ 

charge 

Lay¬ 

off 

Misc. 
includ¬ 
ing  mil¬ 
itary 

Total 

Quit 

Dis.- 

charge 

Lay¬ 

off 

Misc. 
includ- 
ng  mil¬ 
itary 

Hardware 

Stoves,  oil  burners,  and  heating  equipment 

Steam  and  hot-water  heating  apparatus  and 
steam  fittings 

1  4 

2  5 

0.8 

0.1 

1.5 

0.1 

1.5 

1.8 

0.5 

0.1 

0.9 

0.1 

7  5 

2  8 

2. 1 

.3 

.3 

.1 

8.5 

2.1 

1.4 

.3 

.3 

.1 

5  9 

4.9 

3.9 

.3 

.2 

.5 

4.8 

4.1 

2.6 

.3 

.7 

.5 

October . 

5.4 

5.4 

3.5 

.4 

1.2 

.3 

3.9 

5.9 

3.1 

0.3 

2.2 

0.3 

3.6 

3.8 

2.4 

.3 

.7 

.4 

1942:  April . 

5.3 

8.8 

5.7 

.5 

1.8 

.8 

6.5 

10.3 

4.9 

.2 

4.5 

.7 

8.3 

6.8 

4.0 

.5 

1.0 

1.3 

October . 

8.8 

7.9 

5.7 

.5 

.2 

1.5 

16.8 

10.8 

6.1 

.7 

2.3 

1.7 

8.8 

7.0 

4.1 

.3 

.4 

2.2 

1943:  April . 

5.9 

6.6 

4.7 

.3 

.6 

1.0 

8.7 

10.9 

6.7 

.7 

2.6 

.9 

6.5 

7.4 

5.1 

.4 

1.1 

.8 

October . 

5.6 

6.6 

4.2 

.6 

.2 

.6 

9.6 

8.1 

5.7 

1.1 

.6 

.7 

5.6 

5.6 

4.1 

.6 

.2 

.6 

1944:  April . 

3.8 

4.8 

3.7 

.4 

.3 

.4 

9.0 

9.3 

7.3 

.6 

.8 

.6 

5.1 

5.2 

3.8 

.6 

.1 

.7 

October . 

4.2 

4.2 

3.5 

.3 

.1 

.3 

9.7 

7.6 

5.9 

1.1 

.2 

.3 

3.7 

4.8 

3.2 

.6 

.4 

.4 

1945:  April . 

4.0 

4.0 

3.3 

.3 

.1 

.3 

6.2 

7.4 

5.2 

.8 

.8 

.6 

4.9 

5.9 

4.9 

.4 

.2 

.4 

October . 

10.1 

6.6 

5.4 

.5 

.5 

.2 

14.9 

8.3 

6.2 

.8 

1.0 

.3 

8.1 

8.7 

4.8 

.4 

1.2 

.3 

1946:  April . 

9.1 

8.1 

6.7 

.9 

.2 

.3 

9.8 

7.6 

6.1 

.5 

1.6 

.4 

8.6 

7.7 

5.1 

.5 

1.9 

.2 

October . 

7.7 

7.5 

5.7 

.5 

1.1 

.2 

9.8 

7.2 

5.8 

.7 

.7 

.2 

8.0 

6.4 

5.3 

.5 

.4 

.2 

1947:  April . 

6.5 

6.4 

5.3 

.6 

.4 

.1 

5.8 

6.7 

4.7 

.7 

1.2 

.1 

5.2 

6.9 

4.6 

.6 

1.6 

.1 

October . 

7.3 

5.9 

4.5 

.7 

.6 

.1 

7.7 

5.9 

4.0 

.7 

1.1 

.1 

5.7 

7.6 

4.3 

.5 

2.7 

.1 

Stamped  and  enameled 

ware  and  galvanizing 

Fabricated  and  structural  metal  product* 

Bolts,  nuts,  washers,  and  rivets 

5.2 

5.0 

0.4 

(>) 

4.5 

0.1 

7.6 

4.3 

1.6 

0.1 

2.5 

.1 

5.3 

4.8 

1.9 

.2 

2.1 

.6 

Q  0 

4  3 

O  5 

3  5 

0  6 

2.7 

3.7 

1.9 

.2 

1.1 

.5 

9  4 

Q  Q 

5  2 

6 

2.7 

1.4 

8.3 

7.4 

4.4 

.7 

1.4 

.9 

11  ft 

7  2 

6 

1  6 

2.2 

10.6 

11.2 

6.2 

.7 

2.0 

2.3 

1943:  April . 

8.0 

8^9 

6.7 

.5 

.5 

1.2 

10.0 

9.3 

6.4 

.8 

.9 

1.2 

7.1 

6.1 

4.7 

0.5 

0.1 

0.8 

October . 

9.1 

8.9 

6.5 

.9 

.9 

.6 

8.3 

7.8 

6.1 

1.1 

.6 

1.0 

5.7 

4.9 

3.7 

.8 

.1 

.5 

1944:  April . 

7.2 

8.5 

6.9 

.8 

.3 

.5 

6.9 

7.7 

5.2 

1.1 

.3 

1.1 

4.5 

5.4 

4.0 

.4 

.4 

.6 

October . 

8.0 

8.0 

6.5 

.7 

.5 

.3 

6.6 

9.1 

6.0 

1.1 

1.7 

.3 

3.5 

6.2 

3.3 

.5 

1.2 

.2 

1945:  April . 

6.8 

6.5 

4.9 

.7 

.3 

.6 

4.3 

8.7 

5.3 

.8 

2.0 

.6 

3.0 

4.5 

3.5 

.5 

.2 

.3 

*3  October . 

13.0 

8.4 

5.8 

.7 

1.6 

.3 

9.5 

9.3 

5.3 

.7 

3.0 

.3 

6.3 

5.3 

3.2 

.5 

1.3 

.3 

1946:  April . 

11.8 

7.3 

5.5 

.4 

.9 

.5 

8.5 

5.1 

3.1 

.4 

1.3 

.3 

5.1 

6.4 

2.8 

.2 

3.1 

.3 

October . 

8.4 

9.5 

6.5 

.6 

2.0 

.4 

8.2 

6.8 

5.0 

.6 

1.0 

.2 

4.5 

4.4 

3.7 

.2 

.2 

.3 

1947:  April . 

7.4 

6.7 

4.8 

.7 

1.0 

.2 

6.3 

6.4 

3.8 

.6 

1.9 

.1 

4.4 

4.3 

3.1 

.4 

.6 

.2 

October . 

6.0 

6.7 

4.4 

.6 

1.6 

.1 

6.1 

6.4 

3.7 

.6 

2.0 

.1 

4.1 

3.1 

1.9 

.3 

.8 

.1 

Forgings,  iron  and  steel 

Electrical  machinery 

Electrical  equipment  for  industrial  use 

1943:  April . 

7.1 

6.3 

4.6 

0.5 

0.2 

1.0 

5.9 

5.2 

3.7 

0.4 

0.2 

0.9 

5.3 

4.5 

3.0 

0.3 

0.3 

0.9 

October . 

6.4 

6.0 

4.1 

.6 

.5 

.8 

6.3 

6.1 

4.0 

.5 

.1 

.5 

4.6 

4.4 

3.3 

.3 

.2 

.6 

1944:  April . 

3.5 

5.2 

3.7 

.4 

.1 

1.0 

4.6 

5.1 

3.7 

.6 

.3 

.5 

3.5 

4.5 

2.9 

.5 

.6 

.6 

October . 

3.7 

4.4 

3.3 

.4 

.4 

.3 

4.2 

5.2 

3.9 

.6 

.4 

.3 

3.2 

4.3 

3.2 

.4 

.4 

.3 

1945:  April . 

3.0 

4.9 

3.4 

.5 

.6 

.4 

3.6 

4.3 

3.2 

.5 

.3 

.3 

2.8 

3.5 

2.6 

.4 

.2 

.3 

October . 

7.0 

5.2 

3.4 

.3 

1.3 

.2 

6.8 

7.3 

4.1 

.4 

2.5 

.3 

4.4 

8.5 

4.4 

.3 

3.3 

.5 

1946:  April . 

7.3 

4.2 

2.8 

.3 

.7 

.4 

7.0 

6.1 

3.8 

.4 

1.7 

.2 

6.5 

6.5 

3.9 

.3 

2.1 

.2 

October . 

4.8 

4.4 

3.5 

.2 

.5 

.2 

6.7 

5.3 

4.0 

.4 

.7 

.2 

4.6 

3.8 

2.7 

.2 

.6 

.3 

1947:  April . 

4.7 

4.4 

3.4 

.5 

.4 

.1 

4.0 

5.3 

3.1 

.5 

1.6 

.1 

2.7 

3.3 

2.1 

.3 

.8 

.1 

October . 

4.1 

4.5 

2.8 

.3 

1.3 

.1 

5.0 

4.3 

3.0 

.5 

.7 

.1 

2.8 

2.7 

1.9 

.2 

.5 

.1 

Radios,  radio  equipment,  and  phonographs 

Communication  equipment,  except  radios 

Machinery,  except  electrical 

4  3 

3  5 

1.1 

0.1 

2.3 

(') 

J2 

?  2 

0  2 

2  3 

6 

.2 

2.9 

3  ft 

.3 

9 

2 

8.4 

8  1 

3  8 

7 

12  4 

5^6 

.6 

.2 

1.7 

1943:  April . 

7.7 

7.0 

5.5 

.6 

.2 

.7 

4.2 

3.6 

2.7 

0.2 

(s) 

8.8 

6.3 

4.9 

.8 

.1 

.5 

6.4 

4.6 

3.9 

.3 

(>) 

.4 

4.9 

5.6 

3.7 

.7 

.4 

.8 

1944:  April . 

5.0 

5.2 

4.0 

.6 

.2 

.4 

5.1 

5.2 

3.6 

.6 

0.2 

.8 

4.2 

5.5 

3.5 

.6 

.5 

.9 

4.4 

5.2 

3.9 

.7 

.3 

.3 

6.6 

6.4 

4.5 

.9 

.6 

.4 

3.9 

4.6 

3.3 

.6 

.4 

.3 

1945:  April . 

3.9 

4.6 

3.5 

.6 

.2 

.3 

4.3 

4.5 

3.5 

.7 

(>) 

.3 

3.3 

4.6 

3.2 

.6 

.3 

.6 

7.4 

5.7 

3.3 

.4 

1.9 

.1 

6.5 

8.1 

3.8 

.6 

3.5 

.2 

6.9 

5.7 

3.8 

.5 

1.2 

.2 

7.3 

7.7 

4.3 

.5 

2.7 

.2 

6.4 

2.9 

2.0 

.2 

.6 

.1 

6.2 

4.8 

3.2 

.4 

1.0 

.2 

October . 

8.3 

6.2 

4.9 

.8 

.4 

.1 

4.9 

3.4 

2.8 

.2 

.2 

.2 

5.3 

4.4 

3.4 

.6 

.4 

.1 

1947:  April . 

5.1 

7.9 

3.9 

.9 

3.0 

.1 

2.7 

4.1 

3.0 

.2 

.8 

.1 

4.4 

4.5 

3.1 

.5 

.8 

.1 

October . 

7.4 

6.1 

3.9 

1.0 

1.1 

.1 

4.1 

2.7 

2.3 

.2 

.1 

.1 

4.1 

4.2 

2.8 

.4 

.9 

.1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  B  2:  Monthly  labor  turn-over  rates  (per  100  employees)  in  selected  groups  and  industries, 

1940-47 1 — Continued 


MANUFACTURING— Continued 


Period 

Acces¬ 

sion 

Separation 

Acces¬ 

sion 

Separation 

Acces¬ 

sion 

Separation 

Total 

Quit 

Dis¬ 

charge 

Lay¬ 

off 

Misc. 
includ¬ 
ing  mil¬ 
itary- 

Total 

Quit 

Dis¬ 

charge 

Lay¬ 

off 

Misc. 
includ¬ 
ing  mil¬ 
itary 

Total 

Quit 

Dis¬ 

charge 

Lay¬ 

off 

Misc. 
includ¬ 
ing  mil¬ 
itary 

Engines  and  turbines 

Agricultural  machinery  and  tractors 

Machine  tools 

1940:  April . 

2.2 

3.8 

3.1 

2.3 

3.1 
4.0 
4.6 

6.5 

5.2 
5.2 
7.0 

4.5 

4.6 

4.6 
(*) 

4.7 
4.7 
4.6 

0.6 

.8 

1.7 

1.9 
2.4 

2.9 
3.6 

3.8 

4.8 

3.6 

3.7 

3.7 
(‘) 

3.8 
3.8 
3.8 

0.1 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.5 

.4 

.5 

.4 

.3 

.3 

(‘) 

.5 

.4 

.4 

2.3 

1.2 

.6 

1.6 

.6 

1.1 

.2 

.1 

.7 

.1 

.1 

.3 

(4) 

.2 

.2 

.2 

0.1 

.2 

.6 

.3 

1.3 

2.1 

.9 

.9 

1.0 

4 

.5 

.3 

(4) 

.2 

.3 

.2 

4.5 

6.6 
5.9 

4.4 

7.5 

7.7 
>4.4 
2.1 
2.4 

2.8 

2.3 
4.2 

4.2 

3.2 

2.4 
2.1 

1.9 

2.2 

3.2 

2.7 

4.8 
6.6 
>5.6 

5.6 
4.0 
3.2 

3.6 

4.6 

3.8 
3.0 
3.8 
3.8 

1.1 

1.5 
2.2 
1.9 

3.5 

3.6 
>3.6 
2.8 
2.3 
2.1 
2.2 
2.8 
2.1 
2.3 
2.0 
1.9 

0.4 

.4 

.5 

.4 

.5 

.6 

>.6 

.6 

.4 

.5 

.6 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.3 

0.3 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

>2 

1.0 

.4 

.4 

.4 

1.4 

1.3 

.4 

1.3 

1.4 

0.1 

.2 

.3 

.2 

.7 

2.3 

>1.2 

1.2 

.9 

.2 

.4 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.2 

.2 

October . 

1941:  April . 

■  October . 

4.5 

4.7 

7.6 

5.7 

6.7 
6.5 

4.4 

3.2 

6.8 
V) 

4.8 

5.2 

4.5 

1942:  April . 

October . 

1943:  April . 

October . 

1944:  April . 

October . 

1945:  April . 

October . 

1946:  April . 

October . 

1947:  April . 

October . 

1940:  April . 

7.5 

5.8 

5.1 
4.0 

3.4 

5.9 

9.4 
5.9 

4.1 

3.6 

6.1 

5.1 

5.2 
5.9 
5.0 
8.0 

5.3 

4.4 
5.1 

4.5 

4.4 

3.3 

3.3 
3.7 

3.2 

4.4 
3.6 
2.9 
3.1 

2.3 

0.5 

.9 

.6 

.7 

.7 

.6 

.3 

.6 

.5 

.6 

0.1 

.3 

.3 

1.2 

.6 

2.7 

1.3 
.7 

1.4 

1.5 

1.1 

.6 

1.0 

.3 

.5 

.3 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.1 

Machine-tool  accessories 

Metalworking  machinery  and  equipment, 
not  elsewhere  classified 

General  industrial  machinery, 
eicept  pumps 

1941:  April . 

October . 

October . 

1943:  April . 

October . 

1944:  April . 

October . 

1945:  April . 

October . 

1946:  April . 

October . 

1947:  April . 

October . 

1940:  April . 

3.8 

3.4 

3.5 

3.1 

4.9 
4.9 

5.2 
2.8 

3  4 

5.2 

5.8 

3.9 

3.6 

8.6 

5.1 
4.5 

5.2 

4.3 

3.2 

3.3 

2.5 

2.3 

3.5 

2.6 

3.3 

2.3 
2.0 

.8 

.6 

.6 

.7 

.6 

.4 

.6 

.4 

.3 

0.2 

.5 

.8 

.6 

.3 

4.4 
1.9 

.5 

2.4 
1.9 

0.8 

.7 

1.1 

.2 

.3 

2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

4.2 

3.2 
3.0 
3.9 
3.5 

6.4 

5.5 

5.1 

3.2 
4.1 

4.9 

5.2 
4.0 
3.6 

3.9 
5.0 
4.0 

4.3 

4.4 
3.6 

3.4 

3.4 

2.7 
2.6 

2.8 
3.8 
3.1 
3.8 
3.4 
2.7 

0.4 

.6 

.4 

.6 

.5 

.6 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.8 

0.1 

.5 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.4 

.4 

.1 

.6 

.2 

1.0 

.7 

.8 

.3 

.4 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

7.4 
6.0 
3.9 

3.9 

3.5 

6.9 
6.2 
5.1 

3.6 
3.5 

6.6 

6.3 

5.7 

4.8 
5.0 

5.9 
5.0 
4.5 
4.5 
4.2 

4.7 

4.5 

3.8 

3.5 
3.5 
4.0 

3.5 

3.6 

2.9 

2.6 

0.7 

.7 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.4 

.6 

.5 

.4 

0.1 

.3 

.5 

.4 

.4 

1.1 

.9 

.3 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

.8 

.8 

.3 

.5 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

Pumps  and  pumping  equipment 

Transportation  equipment,  except  automobiles 

Aircraft 

10.1 

11.8 

9.8 

10.6 

10.3 

11.7 

>7.3 

7.6 

3.7 

4.8 
3.2 
6.5 

7.4 

7.5 

6.4 

7.4 

2.7 

4.6 

3.7 

4.1 

5.2 
8.0 
>6.2 
6.5 

6.2 
6.2 
7.3 

14.7 

5.8 

6.8 

5.8 

5.9 

2.0 

2.3 

2.5 

2.7 

3.8 

4.4 
>4.6 

4.9 

4.3 

4.8 

4.6 

5.3 

2.9 

3.9 
3.9 

3.6 

0.4 

.4 

.4 

.6 

.4 

.5 

>.5 

.6 

.5 

.6 

.7 

.8 

.3 

.4 

.3 

.3 

0.3 

1.7 

.4 

.5 

.1 

.1 

>.2 

.3 

.4 

.6 

1.4 

8.4 

2.5 

2.4 

1.5 

1.9 

(*) 

0.2 

.4 

.3 

.9 

3.0 

>.9 

.7 

1.0 

.3 

.6 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

October . 

1941:  April . 

October . 

1942:  April . 

October . 

1943:  April . 

October . 

1944:  April . 

October . 

1945:  April . 

October . 

1946:  April  ... 

October . 

1947:  April . 

October . 

5.3 

5.1 
3.7 

4.4 

4.9 

8.9 
6.0 
5.3 
4.0 

4.1 

7.7 

5.9 

5.5 

4.4 

5.5 
5.0 

4.5 
4.4 
4.4 
5.2 

5.4 
3.7 
4.0 

3.4 

4.1 
3.3 
3.3 
3.3 
3t4 

3.1 

0.5 

.7 

.6 

.6 

.8 

.5 

.4 

.9 

.5 

.5 

0.8 

.6 

.1 

.1 

(*) 

1.0 

.6 

.1 

.5 

1.5 

1.0 

.9 

.8 

.3 

.6 

.2 

.2 

.1 

(*) 

.1 

9.5 
8.0 

5.6 
6.2 
3.9 
8.2 
7.8 
8.0 
7.8 

7.6 

7.7 

7.8 
7.3 
7.7 
9.0 

19.2 

12.3 

9.1 

8.1 

6.9 

5.1 

5.2 
4.7 

5.3 
4.9 
7.2 

3.5 

3.6 
4.1 
3.5 

0.9 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

.5 

.5 

.6 

.6 

0.5 

.6 

.6 

.9 

2.5 

10.7 

8.1 

4.9 

3.3 

2.7 

1.2 

.9 

.9 

.3 

.5 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

Aircraft  parts,  including  engines 

Shipbuilding  and  repairs 

Automobiles 

1940:  April . 

6.2 

8.1 

1.2 

0.3 

6  5 

0  1 

October . 

7.9 

4.5 

1.4 

.4 

2.5 

^2 

1941:  April . 

14.3 

7.9 

2.5 

.5 

4.3 

6 

October . 

14.6 

6.0 

2.7 

.5 

2.4 

4 

1942:  AprU . 

16.4 

7.2 

4.3 

.7 

1.3 

9 

October . 

12.6 

10.8 

5.4 

1.1 

1.1 

3.2 

1943:  April . 

7.3 

4.7 

3.0 

0.5 

0.2 

1.0 

12.2 

9.9 

6.3 

1.4 

.7 

1.5 

9.0 

6.2 

4.2 

0.6 

0.3 

1.1 

October . 

6.7 

5.7 

3.7 

.7 

.0 

.7 

9.0 

9.8 

6.3 

1.7 

.7 

1.1 

7.2 

6.4 

4.4 

.7 

5 

JJ 

1944:  April . 

4.8 

5.6 

3.6 

.6 

.7 

.7 

7.3 

8.9 

5.7 

1.7 

.6 

.9 

5.9 

6.6 

4  2 

.8 

.7 

9 

October . 

4.1 

6.5 

4.0 

.7 

1.6 

.2 

8.4 

9.5 

6.4 

1.8 

.9 

.4 

7.2 

5.6 

4  2 

.8 

.3 

.3 

1945:  April .  . 

3.2 

5.7 

3.0 

.6 

1.7 

.4 

4.9 

12.9 

6.4 

1.8 

4.1 

.6 

5.2 

6.5 

4  3 

.8 

1.0 

.4 

October . 

12.0 

13.8 

4.3 

.4 

8.9 

.2 

8.1 

24.0 

8.9 

1.5 

13.4 

.2 

11.8 

5.9 

3.1 

.3 

2.4 

.1 

1946:  April . 

7.2 

6.5 

2.5 

.3 

3.6 

.1 

8.5 

19.2 

4.1 

.7 

14.3 

.1 

8.1 

5.7 

3.8 

.6 

1.1 

.3 

October . 

6.4 

4.0 

2.7 

.4 

.9 

(’) 

9.6 

15.2 

4.0 

.7 

10.4 

.1 

0.9 

9.5 

5.1 

.7 

3.5 

.2 

194  < :  April . 

3.2 

6.8 

3.5 

.6 

2.7 

12.2 

12.0 

5.0 

1.1 

5.8 

.1 

5.3 

4.7 

3.5 

.5 

.6 

.1 

October . 

3.3 

3.5 

2  0 

4 

1.0 

.1 

11.6 

11.0 

4  5 

1.2 

6.2 

.1 

4.6 

5  3 

3  3 

.5 

1.3 

.2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  B-2:  Monthly  labor  turn-over  rates  (per  100  employees)  in  selected  groups  and  industries, 

1940-47 1 — Continued 


MANUFACTURING — Continued 


Separation 

Total 

Quit 

Dis¬ 

charge 

Lay¬ 

off 

Mi8C. 
includ¬ 
ing  mU- 
itary 

Separation 

Separation 

Total 

Quit 

Dis¬ 

charge 

Lay¬ 

off 

MUc. 
includ¬ 
ing  mil- 
itary 

Acces¬ 

sion 

Total 

Quit 

Dis.- 

charge 

Miac. 
includ¬ 
ing  mil¬ 
itary 

Period 


1940:  April.... 

October.. 
1941:  April. 

October.. 
1942:  April. 

October. . 
1943:  April. ... 

October. . 
1944:  April. . . . 

October. . 
1945:  April. . . . 

October. . 
1946:  April  ... 

October. . 
1947:  April 

October. . 


1940:  April... 

October. 
1941:  April. . . 

October. 
1942:  April... 

October. 
1943:  April . . . 

October. 
1944:  April. .. 

October. 
1945:  AprU... 

October. 
1946:  April. . . 

October. 
1947:  April . . . 
October. 


Acces¬ 

sion 


Motor  vehicles,  bodies,  and  trailers 


2.3 

9.8 

4.9 

4.3 
7.8 

9.1 
9.7 
6.6 

5.2 

6.3 

4.3 

8.4 

7.5 

6.4 

5.4 

4.6 


6.5 

0.7 

0.1 

5.6 

0.1 

4.0 

1.4 

.1 

2.3 

.2 

3.6 

1.8 

.1 

1.1 

.6 

4.2 

1.6 

.2 

1.9 

.5 

6.2 

1.8 

.2 

3.2 

1.0 

6.0 

2.9 

.3 

1.1 

1.7 

5.6 

4.0 

.4 

.2 

1.0 

5.9 

4.1 

.4 

.6 

.8 

6.1 

3.6 

.5 

1.4 

.6 

5.0 

3.6 

.8 

.3 

.3 

6.4 

3.8 

.8 

1.4 

.4 

4.7 

2.3 

.2 

2.1 

.1 

6.0 

3.9 

.7 

1.0 

.4 

9.9 

5.5 

.7 

3.6 

.1 

4.5 

3.6 

.5 

.3 

.1 

5.4 

3.4 

.4 

1.4 

.2 

Acces¬ 

sion 


Motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories 


4.2 

5.7 

0.7 

0.1 

4.8 

0.1 

10.2 

3.9 

1.8 

.4 

1.5 

.2 

6.2 

5.6 

2.1 

.4 

2.5 

.6 

6.8 

5.0 

2.3 

.4 

1.9 

.4 

7.8 

5.9 

2.7 

.6 

1.7 

.9 

9.3 

8.6 

4.8 

.8 

1.2 

1.8 

8.2 

6.8 

4.4 

.8 

.4 

1.2 

7.6 

6.7 

4.6 

.9 

.4 

.8 

6.3 

6.7 

4.5 

.9 

.3 

1.0 

7.7 

6.1 

4.7 

.8 

.3 

.3 

5.8 

6.6 

4.7 

.8 

.7 

.4 

16.9 

7.7 

4.3 

.5 

2.8 

.1 

9.3 

5.7 

3.7 

.3 

1.4 

.3 

7.8 

8.4 

4.3 

.6 

3.2 

.3 

5.0 

5.2 

3.4 

.6 

1.0 

.2 

4.4 

5.2 

3.2 

.6 

1.2 

.2 

Nonferrous  metals  and  their  products 


. 

::::::: 

7.7 

8.1 

5.9 

0.6 

0.4 

1.2 

8.7 

7.3 

5.4 

.8 

.3 

.8 

5.2 

7.7 

5.3 

.6 

1.0 

.8 

5.2 

7.2 

4.7 

.6 

1.5 

.4 

5.7 

6.3 

4.7 

.6 

.6 

.4 

‘10.1 

‘8.0 

‘5.4 

‘.7 

•1.6 

‘.3 

7.7 

5.8 

4.2 

.5 

.9 

.2 

7.2 

5.9 

4.7 

.6 

.5 

.1 

4.2 

6.0 

3.5 

.6 

1.8 

.1 

4.8 

4.9 

3.0 

.5 

1.3 

.1 

Primary  smelting  and  refining,  except 
aluminum  and  magnesium 


4.2 

4.5 

3.0 

0.5 

0.2 

0.8 

5.8 

7.6 

5.6 

'"oils’ 

6i3' 

4.6 

4.5 

3.2 

.3 

.3 

.7 

5.8 

5.2 

4.1 

.4 

.1 

3.2 

4.3 

3.2 

.2 

.2 

.7 

3.1 

4.4 

3.2 

.5 

.2 

2.7 

3.8 

3.0 

.2 

.2 

.4 

4.2 

4.1 

3.3 

.4 

.2 

3.2 

3.7 

2.9 

.3 

.1 

.4 

3.3 

4.1 

3.2 

.5 

.1 

6.9 

5.1 

4.5 

.2 

.3 

.1 

7.2 

5.8 

4.4 

.4 

.7 

4.2 

2.9 

2.1 

.2 

.3 

.3 

6.2 

4.0 

3.1 

.3 

•  5 

5.8 

3.8 

3.0 

.5 

.1 

.2 

5.1 

4.4 

4.0 

.3 

(s) 

3.7 

3.3 

2.6 

.3 

.3 

.1 

2.4 

4.2 

2.8 

.3 

1.0 

2.5 

3.0 

2.0 

.4 

.3 

.3 

2.3 

2.7 

1.4 

.2 

1.0 

Rolling  and  drawing  of  copper  and  copper 
alloys 


Lighting  equipment 


. . 

7.6 

12.5 

3.1 

.2 

8.5 

.7 

12.2 

9.0 

5.7 

.3 

.6 

2.4 

i 

10.6 

6.2 

4.8 

.3 

.2 

.9 

6 

6.7 

7.0 

5.5 

.6 

.2 

.7 

5 

6.3 

6.3 

4.3 

.6 

.6 

.8 

2 

8.7 

7.0 

5.3 

1.0 

.4 

.3 

3 

5.2 

6.5 

5.9 

.3 

.1 

.2 

3 

15.0 

8.8 

7.3 

.5 

.8 

.2 

1 

11.1 

6.9 

6.0 

.3 

.5 

.1 

1 

6.7 

7.6 

5.9 

.3 

1.2 

.2 

1 

5.4 

4.9 

3.5 

.4 

1.0 

(*) 

1 

6.4 

7.9 

3.8 

.6 

3.4 

.1 

1940:  April 

October. . 
1941:  April. . . . 

October. . 
1942:  April. . . . 

October.. 
1943: AprU.... 

October. . 
1944:  April. . . , 
October. 
1945:  AprU. 

October. 
1946:  April. . . 

October. 
1947:  April . . . 
October. 


1940:  April . 

October . 

1941:  April  . 

October . 

1942:  April . 

October . 

1943:  AprU . 

October . 

1944:  AprU . 

October . 

1945:  AprU . 

October . 

1946:  April . 

October . 

1947:  AprU . 

October . 


Nonferrous-metal  foundries,  except 
aluminum  and  magnesium 


Lumber  and  timber 
basic  products 


SawmUls 


. 

. 

7.7 

7.5 

5.5 

0.9 

0.2 

"o.v 

8.8 

8.9 

6.7 

7.1 

7.0 

5.2 

.8 

.4 

.6 

6.9 

7.6 

6.0 

6.1 

7.7 

6.0 

.7 

.3 

.7 

7.6 

9.3 

7.3 

6.1 

7.9 

5.6 

.7 

1.4 

.2 

8.5 

9.2 

8.0 

4.3 

5.9 

4.3 

.7 

.6 

.3 

8.3 

9.4 

7.6 

10.8 

9.4 

6.3 

.9 

1.6 

.6 

10.4 

9.9 

8.2 

7.9 

6.9 

4.4 

.5 

1.6 

.4 

10.5 

8.6 

7.4 

7.0 

5.9 

4.9 

.5 

.3 

.2 

10.5 

9.0 

8.0 

5.0 

6.8 

4.4 

.9 

1.3 

.2 

9.1 

7.7 

6.5 

6.0 

6.0 

3.9 

.6 

1.3 

.2 

7.1 

6.8 

5.5 

5.7 

4.1 

1.1 

0.2 

2.7 

0.1 

5.2 

4.7 

1.7 

.2 

2.5 

.3 

7.2 

4.2 

2.4 

.3 

1.2 

.3 

5.1 

6.9 

3.8 

.3 

2.4 

.4 

10.5 

10.5 

7.5 

.5 

1.4 

1.1 

8.1 

10.2 

6.3 

.5 

1.3 

2.1 

0.7 

’8.8 

’8.3 

’6.2 

>.4 

’1.1 

’.6 

.6 

6.8 

7.3 

5.9 

.2 

.6 

.6 

.8 

7.8 

8.5 

6.9 

.3 

.5 

.8 

.3 

8.4 

8.9 

7.8 

.4 

.4 

.3 

.5 

8.1 

9.1 

7.5 

.3 

.8 

.5 

.2 

9.8 

9.2 

7.9 

.4 

.7 

.2 

.1 

9.7 

8.1 

7.0 

.3 

.7 

.1 

.1 

10.7 

8.9 

8.0 

.4 

.4 

.1 

.1 

8.8 

7.0 

6.0 

.3 

.6 

.1 

.1 

6.6 

6.5 

5.2 

.4 

.8 

.1 

Planing  and  plywood  miUs 


Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products 


Furniture,  including  mattresses  and  bedsprings 


3.7 

2.8 

0.7 

0.2 

1.8 

7.7 

4.2 

1.8 

.3 

1.9 

5.1 

5.8 

2.7 

.3 

2.3 

5.3 

5.9 

3.5 

.5 

1.5 

9.8 

11.7 

7.3 

.7 

2.6 

12.2 

12.9 

7.5 

.7 

2.6 

8.5 

9.7 

7.5 

.4 

.8 

6.2 

7.1 

5.0 

.6 

1.1 

5.5 

8.7 

6.3 

.7 

1.2 

6.6 

7.7 

6.4 

.5 

.4 

6.1 

7.4 

6.1 

.5 

.3 

9.5 

9.2 

6.2 

.3 

2.5 

8.4 

6.4 

5.3 

.6 

.3 

7.2 

6.6 

5.3 

.5 

.6 

6.2 

5.6 

4.7 

.5 

.3 

5.6 

4.7 

3.9 

.4 

.3 

0.1 

.2 

.5 

.4 

1.1 

2.1 

1.0 

.4 

.5 

.4 

.5 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 


3.4 

3.4 

0.8 

0.2 

2.3 

5.4 

4.0 

1.4 

.3 

2.0 

6.2 

4.5 

2.9 

.3 

.8 

6.1 

6.7 

3.4 

.5 

1.4 

7.2 

11.3 

6.4 

.4 

3.6 

. 

11.8 

13.1 

7.2 

.7 

3.1 

9.9 

11.5 

9.4 

0.7 

0.5 

0.9 

10.1 

12.3 

9.9 

.8 

.6 

10.7 

10.5 

7.8 

.7 

1.4 

.6 

10.2 

11.3 

8.2 

.8 

1.7 

8.6 

9.9 

7.9 

.7 

.5 

.8 

8.6 

10.4 

8.5 

.8 

.3 

8.8 

9.4 

8.0 

.6 

.6 

.2 

9.5 

9.4 

8.1 

.6 

.5 

7.5 

8.6 

7.4 

.6 

.3 

.3 

7.5 

8.4 

7.3 

.6 

.2 

12.3 

9.2 

7.6 

.6 

.8 

.2 

12.7 

9.0 

7.8 

.7 

.4 

8.9 

8.7 

7.3 

.7 

.5 

.2 

9.2 

8.9 

7.5 

.7 

.5 

9.5 

8.6 

7.2 

.7 

.6 

.1 

9.7 

8.6 

7.1 

,8j 

.6 

6  8 

8.3 

6.0 

.8 

1.4 

.1 

6.9 

8.4 

6.1 

.8 

1.4 

8.9 

7.6 

6.1 

.8 

.6 

.1 

8.9 

7.6 

6.2 

.9 

.4 

0.1 

.3 

.5 

.4 

.9 

2.1 

1.0 

.6 

.8 

.2 

.3 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table: 
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Table  B-2:  Monthly  labor  turn-over  rates  (per  100  employees)  in  selected  groups  and  industries 

1940-471— Continued 


MANUFACTURING-Continued 


Separation 

Separation 

Separation 

Period 

Acces¬ 

sion 

Total 

Quit 

Dis¬ 

charge 

Lay¬ 

off 

Misc. 
includ¬ 
ing  mil¬ 
itary- 

Acces¬ 

sion 

Total 

Quit 

Dis¬ 

charge 

Lay¬ 

off 

Misc. 
includ¬ 
ing  mil¬ 
itary 

Acces¬ 

sion 

Total 

Quit 

Dis¬ 

charge 

Lay¬ 

off 

Misc. 
includ¬ 
ing  mil 
itary 

Stone,  c 

lay,  and  glass  products 

Glass  and  glass  products 

Cement 

1940:  April . 

2.6 

6.6 

0.1 

1.7 

9.2 

1.6 

1.5 

0.2 

0.1 

.1 

1.0 

0.2 

October . 

1941:  April . 

I'.l 

1.6 

2.5 

1.8 

.6 

.8 

.9 

1.6 

.2 

October . 

6.0 

4.8 

9.3 

7.7 

7.1 

5.7 

5.7 
4.5 

8.1 

5.8 
5.8 

4.3 

8 . 4 

.1 

.1 

.4 

1.1 

.5 

1942:  April . 

.3 

October . 

2.1 

.6 

.6 

6.2 

3.5 

2.4 

.2 

.2 

.7 

1943:  April . 

6.9 

5.8 

5.3 

4.8 

4.3 

8.8 
6.8 
6.0 

4  4 

7.1 
6.0 
6.0 

5.1 

5.3 

6.4 
5.6 
5.3 

4  5 

5.4 

4  5 

0.3 

jj 

0  5 

0.9 

5.0 

4.5 

3.8 

3.6 
4.1 
4.1 
3.6 
3.6 

2.9 

1.0 

.8 

1.2 

o .  2 

5.8 

2.6 

6.3 

5.1 

4.9 

4.2 

.3 

.2 

1.7 

October . 

J> 

6.3 

3.8 

.2 

.4 

.7 

1944:  April . 

4.1 

3.8 
4.1 

4.9 

4  2 

3.1 

2.8 

2.4 

.3 

1.1 

.4 

October . 

*3 

7 

5.7 

5.9 

5.6 

5.9 

.4 

.6 

.6 

1.3 

.6 

6.4 

.2 

2.8 

.6 

1945:  April . 

^4 

.6 

3.0 

4.1 

3.4 

.2 

.6 

.2 

October . 

5 

7 

4.3 

5.8 

5.9 

5.3 

3.4 

.3 

.2 

.4 

1946:  April . 

^4 

.*8 

1.6 

.8 

1.2 

2.6 

.3 

9.5 
9.3 

5.6 

4.6 

4.9 

4.8 

.4 

.3 

.2 

4  2 

^4 

.5 

.5 

.3 

.3 

3  2 

4 

.8 

1.3 

.1 

O  .  Z 

4.8 

.3 

4.5 

.5 

.2 

.1 

October . 

5.1 

5.2 

3  2 

5 

.3 

4.1 

4.3 

3.5 

.4 

.1 

.1 

3.7 

3.3 

.5 

.2 

.3 

Brick,  tile,  and  terra  cotta 

Pottery  and  related  products 

Textile-mill  products 

1940:  April . 

October . 

1941:  April . 

7.9 

6.0 

12.2 

3.2 
7.8 

7.3 

7.1 

6.1 

5.5 

4.7 

3.9 

4.2 

0.6 

1.3 

2.2 

2.0 

4.1 

5.8 

6.7 

S  7 

0.1 

.3 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.5 

.4 

.3 

4.7 
2.9 

.9 

1.7 
1.1 
1.4 

.4 

jj 

0.1 

.2 

.4 

.2 

.5 

1.5 

1.0 

.8 

.9 

1942:  April . 

October . 

1943:  April . 

October . 

6.0 

9.2 

8.5 

7.3 

7.6 

5.4 
6.1 
9.1 

6.5 

7  2 

6.2 

6.6 

5.7 

4.8 
4.7 

9.9 

7.6 
5.8 

6.7 

6.2 

4.8 

.3 

.3 

0.4 

0.7 

7.6 

6.7 
5.3 

8.3 

6.7 

7.0 

5.9 

6.5 
6.7 
6.1 

5.5 

7.0 

5.5 

0.3 

0.3 

0.7 

1944:  April . 

5.5 

5.9 

4.5 

4.6 
8.1 
5.8 
6.2 

3  R 

JJ 

.1 

.6 

.4 

.3 

.5 

October . 

5.7 

3 

5.1 

5.2 

6.2 

4.6 

4.1 

3.1 

3.7 

5.7 

5.0 

.4 

.3 

.8 

4.9 
13.4 

9.0 

7.4 

5.9 

6.5 

.6 

5.8 
7.4 

5.2 

4.8 

4.2 

.1 

.3 

5.7 

5.0 

8.1 

6.5 

6.5 

.4 

.3 

.2 

October . 

^4 

JJ 

.3 

5.5 

.4 

.3 

.3 

jj 

.1 

.3 

5.7 
5.2 

4.8 

.4 

.4 

.2 

October . 

^4 

J> 

.1 

.1 

6.3 

4.8 

4.2 

.2 

.1 

(*) 

(*) 

.4 

.3 

.2 

4,7 

.8 

.4 

.2 

.1 

October . 

5.7 

4.3 

JJ 

4.9 

5.9 

5.5 

4.8 

4.0 

3.8 

.4 

1.0 

.1 

.4 

.5 

.1 

Cotton 

Silk  and  rayon  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted,  except  dyeing 
and  finishing 

1940:  April . 

3.0 

5.4 

3.6 

4.6 
4.9 

7.6 
9.1 
9.3 

1.4 

0.2 

0.1 

October . 

3.7 

3.6 

6.0 

0.9 

0.1 

4.9 

0.1 

4.4 

9.5 

0.6 

0.1 

8.7 

0.1 

1941:  April . 

October . 

6.2 

5.4 

8.0 

8.6 

8.6 

7.3 
6.2 
6.8 
6.0 
8.8 

7.4 
7.6 
5.8 

6  6 

2.2 

3.4 

3.5 

5.8 

6.6 

7.9 
6.1 
6.6 

5.9 
6.7 

6.7 

6.4 

5.8 
5.1 

4.5 

.2 

.3 

.9 

.6 

.3 

.3 

5.3 

6.0 

6.4 

6.4 

2.0 

3.5 

.1 

.9 

4.2 

1.8 

.1 

.2 

7.6 

6.6 

3.8 

4.7 

2.4 

3.1 

.2 

.3 

1.1 

1.0 

.1 

.3 

1942:  April . 

.3 

.8 

.3 

4.6 

5.6 

3.2 

.2 

1.9 

.3 

4.5 

4.0 

2.6 

.3 

.9 

.2 

October . 

.4 

.8 

.6 

7.7 

7.8 

5.3 

.4 

1.1 

1.0 

8.0 

6.7 

4.9 

.2 

.7 

9 

1943:  April . 

.4 

.5 

1.6 

7.4 

8.3 

6.1 

.3 

.8 

1.1 

6.0 

7.8 

4.4 

.2 

1.4 

1.8 

6 

October . 

.3 

.3 

.8 

8.5 

9.5 

8.3 

.2 

.3 

.7 

5.7 

5.9 

4.5 

.2 

.6 

1944:  April . 

7.4 
7.9 
6.8 
7.6 

7.5 

7.2 

6.5 

6.3 

5.5 

.5 

.3 

.5 

7.2 

8.0 

6.3 

.7 

.4 

.6 

4.7 

4.9 

3.8 

.2 

.5 

.4 

October . 

.4 

.3 

.6 

5.4 

7.1 

5.9 

.4 

.3 

.5 

3.1 

4.4 

3.5 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.4 

.3 

.2 

6.4 

6.1 

5.3 

.5 

.1 

.2 

3.6 

3.9 

3.1 

.2 

.4 

.2 

October . 

.4 

.2 

.3 

5.2 

6.5 

5.3 

.5 

.4 

.3 

3.2 

4.1 

2.9 

.2 

.7 

.3 

2 

1946:  April . 

.4 

.2 

.2 

9.0 

7.6 

6.3 

.5 

.6 

.2 

6.9 

5.4 

4.4 

.3 

.5 

October . 

.4 

.2 

.2 

7.0 

6.5 

5.5 

.4 

.4 

.2 

5.0 

5.0 

4.0 

.4 

.4 

.2 

1947:  April . 

.4 

.1 

.2 

6.0 

5.2 

4.5 

.3 

.3 

.1 

5.0 

4.8 

3.8 

.4 

.4 

.2 

October . 

.4 

.7 

.i 

3.9 

5.1 

3.1 

.3 

1.6 

.1 

3.8 

4.5 

2.7 

.4 

1.3 

.1 

.4 

.5 

,i 

5.4 

4.1 

3.1 

.2 

.7 

.1 

4.9 

4.7 

2.8 

.4 

1.3 

.2 

Hosiery,  full-fashioned 

Hosiery,  seamless 

Knitted  underwear 

1940:  April . 

October . 

1941:  April . 

October . 

1942:  April . 

October . 

1943:  April . 

October . 

4.6 
3.9 
3.2 

2.7 

6  2 

5.0 

5.8 

3.9 

4  9 

0.2 

0.2 

.1 

.3 

.1 

0.4 

.3 

.8 

.1 

7.7 

6.5 

7.8 
6.6 

6.9 
5.5 

6.3 

6.4 

5.9 

5.4 
7.1 

4  4 

6.7 

5.5 

5.6 
5.0 

5.8 
5.5 
5.3 
5.2 

4.8 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

7.0 

7.5 

3.8 

4.3 

4.1 

8.1 

7.6 

7.3 

6.6 

4.8 

0.3 

.3 

0.1 

0.4 

1944:  April . 

4.6 

3.6 
3.6 

3.2 

3.3 

3  2 

.1 

,i 

.3 

.0 

.4 

•  5 

.2 

October . 

5.3 

4.8 

8.0 

.5 

.1 

5.9 

4.8 

.2 

*6 

.1 

.8 

.3 

.1 

1945:  April . 

.1 

.6 

October . 

4.0 

3  7 

.4 

.1 

.1 

1.4 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

(•) 

,i 

.1 

(*) 

0.4 

5.8 

5.6 

.i 

,i 

.i 

.i 

<5 

(•) 

1946:  April . 

4  4 

.3 

.3 

October . 

4.3 

3  7 

6.8 

5.0 

.2 

(*) 

1.8 

.2 

6.1 

5.0 

7.3 

5.1 

.2 

.1 

1.4 

(*) 

1947:  April . 

2.3 

4.3 

4  2 

October . 

3.2 

2.8 

.2 

.1 

4.0 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  B-2:  Monthly  labor  turn-over  rates  (per  100  employees)  in  selected  groups  and  industries, 

1 940-47  Continued 


MANUFACTURING— Continued 


Period 

Acces¬ 

sion 

Separation 

Acces¬ 

sion 

Separation 

Acces¬ 

sion 

Separation 

Total 

Quit 

Dis¬ 

charge 

Lay¬ 
off  i 

Misc. 
mclud- 
ng  mil¬ 
itary 

Total 

Quit 

Dis¬ 

charge 

Lay¬ 
off  i 

Misc. 
nclud- 
ng  mil¬ 
itary 

Total 

Quit 

Dis.- 

charge 

Lay¬ 

off 

Misc. 
nclud- 
ng  mil¬ 
itary 

Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles,  including 
woolen  and  worsted 

Apparel  and  other  finished  textile 
products 

Men’s  and  boy's  suits,  coats,  and 
overcoats 

2.1 

5.6 

4.8 
5.0 
8.0 

10.9 

8.2 

5.3 

3.4 

3.8 

3.1 

5.9 

5.1 
5.0 

3.5 

4.7 

3.9 

2.8 

4.3 
4.7 

8.4 
10.5 

8.5 
6.0 
5.4 
4.1 

4.1 

4.7 
3.9 

3.8 
3.7 

3.2 

0.8 

1.6 

2.7 
3.0 
5.4 
6.6 
6.3 
4.2 

3.8 

2.8 

3.1 

3.6 
2.8 

2.6 
1.8 

2.2 

0.1 

.2 

.3 

.3 

.7 

1.1 

.8 

.5 

.6 

.5 

.4 

.3 

.5 

.6 

.5 

.6 

2.9 

.7 

1.0 

1.1 

1.4 

.7 

.4 

.7 

.5 

.5 

.2 

.6 

.3 

.4 

1.3 

.3 

0.1 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.9 

2.1 

1.0 

.6 

.5 

.3 

.4 

.2 

.3 

.2 

.1 

.1 

0.3 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

(‘) 

(*) 

(*) 

1943:  April . 

October . 

1944:  April . 

October . 

1945:  April . 

October . 

1946:  April . 

October . 

1947:  April . 

October . 

6.4 
6.6 

5.2 

5.5 

4.3 

8.6 
6.2 
7.1 
5.5 

6.4 

8.0 

6.7 

6.3 

5.4 
5.4 

7.7 

5.8 
5.8 
5.7 
5.4 

6.5 

5.8 

5.3 

4.9 
4.7 

6.3 
5.0 

5.3 

4.5 

4.6 

0.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.3 

1.0 

.5 

.6 

.2 

.4 

1.1 

.5 

.3 

.9 

.5 

0.3 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

(‘) 

.1 

(*) 

(>) 

m 

4.0 

4.4 
4.2 

4.1 

3.1 

5.5 

5.6 
5.0 

4.6 
4.9 

7.1 
5.0 

4.6 
4.0 

4.1 

5.6 
4.3 

3.7 
3.9 
3.9 

4.1 

4.0 

3.9 

3.5 

3.8 
4.7 

3.9 

3.4 

3.5 
3.4 

0.2 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

2.5 

.7 

.4 

.3 

.1 

.7 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.3 

Men’s  and  boy's  furnishings, 
work  clothing,  and  allied  garments 

Leather  and  leather  producta 

Leather 

3.8 

6.6 

3.8 

3.5 

4.3 

4.2 

3.8 

6.4 

4.5 

3.9 

3.3 

3.4 

4.5 

6.5 

6.9 
5.0 

5.2 

4.6 

4.2 

5.2 

4.9 
4.6 
3.4 

3.2 

2.5 

4.3 

5.4 
3.8 
3.8 

3.8 
3.7 

3.9 

3.4 

3.5 

2.4 

2.5 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.2 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.3 

1.1 

.5 

.6 

.5 

.6 

.3 

(*> 

.9 

1.1 

.8 

.6 

.4 

.7 

1.5 

.6 

.5 

.5 

.3 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

(*) 

1943:  April . 

October . 

1944:  April . 

October . 

1945:  April . 

October . 

1946:  April . 

October . 

1947:  April . 

Ootober . 

104(1:  April 

7.0 

6.7 

5.0 

5.5 

4.4 

9.5 
6.1 
7.2 

5.6 
6.5 

7.6 

7.2 

6.5 

5.6 

5.3 

8.7 
5.9 

6.5 
5.9 

5.6 

6.9 

6.5 

5.5 

5.2 

4.8 

6.8 

5.3 

5.9 
4.7 

4.9 

0.3 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.4 

.1 

.2 

.3 

.2 

0.1 

2 

!6 

.1 

.2 

1.5 

.5 

.4 

.9 

.5 

0.3 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

(2) 

(S) 

(*) 

(») 

(S) 

5.6 
5.3 
5.9 

5.7 
5.0 

7.8 

5.8 
5.0 
4.6 
5.0 

8.2 

6.8 

6.4 
5.9 

5.6 

6.5 
5.4 
5.4 
4.8 

4.7 

6.5 
5.4 
5.2 

5.2 
5.0 

5.3 
4.7 

4.6 

3.7 
4.1 

.3 

.4 

.3 

.2 

.4 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.2 

.5 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.6 

.4 

.5 

.7 

.4 

.6 

.5 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

(s) 

Boots  and  shoes 

Food  and  kindred  producta 

Meat  producta 

1.5 

2.5 

3.1 

3.7 

4.7 
8.0 
25.9 

5.6 

6.2 
6.0 

5.2 
8.1 
6.0 

5.3 

4.8 

5.3 

4.2 
3.8 
3.7 

3.6 
5.0 

7.7 
28.4 

7.0 

6.6 

6.2 

5.8 
6.7 

5.4 

5.5 
5.0 
5.0 

0.7 

.9 

1.7 

1.8 

3.1 
5.7 
s6.7 

5.7 

5.4 

5.5 

5.2 

5.6 
4.9 

4.8 

3.9 

4  4 

0.1 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.3 

.2 

2.3 

.3 

.4 

.3 

.2 

.4 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.2 

3.3 
2.6 
1.5 

1.4 
1.0 

.5 

>.6 

.4 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.5 

.2 

.4 

.7 

.4 

0.1 

.2 

.4 

.2 

.6 

1.3 

•2.8 

.6 

.5 

'.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

(s) 

6.5 
9.7 

9.1 

10.4 
12.8 

13.4 

7.6 

10.5 
8.4 

8.1 

4.7 

11.5 
6.9 

35.4 

7.2 

8.4 

7.6 

5.5 
9.0 

9.1 

9.5 
15.5 
13.2 

10.1 
10.4 

8.8 

8.1 

11.0 

9.9 

7.4 

6.8 

7.2 

0.5 

.8 

1.4 
1.9 

3.2 
8.7 

9.3 

7.5 

8.4 

7.6 

6.7 
8.4 

4.1 

3.2 
3.6 
4.1 

0.2 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.3 

.7 

.6 

.8 

.5 

.4 

.5 

.8 

.5 

.3 

.6 

.8 

6.7 

4.3 
6.9 

6.3 
4.6 
3.2 
2.0 

.8 

.6 

.5 

.5 

1.4 
5.0 

3.5 
2.4 
2.1 

0.2 

.2 

.5 

.6 

1.4 

2.9 

1.3 

1.0 

.9 

.3 

.4 

.4 

.3 

.4 

.2 

.2 

October . 

October . 

1049.-  April 

October . 

1943:  April . 

October . 

1944:  April . 

October . 

1945:  April . 

October . 

1946:  April . 

October . 

1947:  April . 

October . 

8.9 

12.5 

8.5 

9.1 
6.8 

10.8 

6.2 
9.4 

6.3 

8.4 

13.2 

11.2 
10.0 

9.0 

8.7 
10.5 

8.8 

7.9 

5.9 
6.8 

9.1 
9.0 

8.1 
7.9 

7.3 
8.2 

4.5 

5.5 

4.3 

4.5 

0.6 

.7 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.7 

.5 

.4 

.5 

.7 

2.4 
.7 
.6 
.3 
.5 

1.3 

3.5 
1.8 
1.0 

1.5 

1.1 

.8 

.8 

.3 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.2 

.1 

.1 

Grain-mill  products 

Tobacco  manufactures 

Paper  and  allied  products 

October . 

1942:  April.  . . 

4.0 

6.1 

12.5 

9.1 
12.7 

6.8 

9.6 

9.8 

12.9 

5.0 

7.3 

3.1 
5  8 

4.7 

6.3 

10.7 

9.8 
11.3 

9.2 

9.4 
10.2 

11.7 

8.9 
8.0 
5.0 

5.5 

2.9 

4.4 

7.2 

7.9 

9.2 

7.2 

8.4 

9.2 

9.5 
5.7 

6.2 

3.6 
3.5 

0.5 

.4 

.8 

.5 

.9 

.6 

.7 

.5 

1.1 

.8 

.4 

.4 

.6 

1.0 

1.0 

.6 

.6 

.4 

.5 

.1 

(5> 

.8 

2.3 
1.2 

.9 

1.3 

0.3 

.5 

2.1 

.8 

.8 

.9 

.2 

.5 

.3 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.1 

October . 

1943:  April . 

October . 

1944:  April . 

October . 

1945:  April . 

October . 

1946:  April . 

October . 

1947:  April . 

October . 

6.3 
8.1 

5.7 

8.4 

7.2 

9.3 
6.1 

7.8 
4.6 

6.9 

7.5 

7.7 

7.8 

7.5 
8.1 
8.2 

6.8 

5.6 
5.S 
4.9 

6.6 

6.9 

6.6 

6.9 

7.4 
6.2 

5.7 

4.7 

3.4 
4.2 

0.2 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.4 

.5 

.2 

.5 

.3 

.4 

0.2 

.1 

.5 

.1 

.2 

1.4 

.6 

.2 

2.0 

.3 

0.5 

.3 

.4 

o 

A 

.1 

.3 

.2 

.1 

(’) 

8.1 

7.5 

6.2 

6.7 

5.8 
10.4 

7.1 
6.7 
4.4 

4.2 

8.1 

7.3 
7.0 

6.4 

6.4 
8.3 
6.2 
5.8 

4.5 
4.0 

6.4 

5.9 
5.6 

5.5 
5.5 
6.8 
5.1 

4.9 
3.3 
3.0 

0.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.8 

.5 

.5 

.6 

.4 

0.5 

.3 

.4 

.2 

.1 

.4 

.4 

.2 

.4 

4 

0.8 

.7 

.6 

.3 

.4 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  B-2:  Monthly  labor  turn-over  rates  (per  100  employees)  in  selected  groups  and  industries 

1940-47 1 — Continued 

MANUFACTURING-Continued 


Separation 

Separation 

Separation 

Period 

Acces¬ 

sion 

Total 

Quit 

Dis¬ 

charge 

Lay¬ 

off 

Misc. 
includ¬ 
ing  mil¬ 
itary- 

Acces¬ 

sion 

Total 

Quit 

Dis¬ 

charge 

Lay¬ 

off 

Misc. 
includ¬ 
ing  mil¬ 
itary 

Acces¬ 

sion 

Total 

Quit 

Dis¬ 

charge 

Lay¬ 

off 

Misc. 
includ¬ 
ing  mil¬ 
itary 

Paper  and  pulp 

Paper  boxes 

Chemicals  and 

allied  products 

1940:  April . 

October . 

1.9 

2.4 

1.3 

2.6 

0.4 

.8 

0.1 

.2 

0.6 

1.2 

0.2 

.4 

. 

1941:  April . 

October . 

1942:  April . 

October . 

1943:  April . 

October . 

1944:  April . 

October . 

1945:  April . 

October . 

1946:  April . 

October . 

1947:  April . 

October . 

4.3 

3.7 

5.6 

2.3 

3.4 

1.2 

1.7 

3.6 

.2 

.3 

.5 

1.1 

.9 

.4 

.3 

.9 

2.1 

.8 

.7 

.7 

.4 

.6 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.1 

8.0 

6.8 

5.4 

10.8 

10.6 

10.6 

7.9 

8.8 

7.0 

12.9 

9.0 

10.2 

5.6 

5.6 

4.8 

3.0 

0.6 

.3 

0.9 

1.2 

0.4 

.3 

6.4 

4.1 

.3 

1.3 

.7 

.7 

9.4 

6.8 

.5 

.6 

1.5 

6.1 

5.7 

6.2 

5.3 

9.5 

6.4 

5.4 
3.9 

3.6 

6.4 

6.5 
6.1 

8.3 

7.5 

5.3 
5.1 
3.7 

3.4 

5.0 

5.1 

5.1 

5.2 
6.0 
4.4 
4.1 
2.7 
2.7 

.4 

.3 

.4 

.4 

.8 

.4 

.5 

.5 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.4 

.2 

.2 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

10.5 

9.5 

8.4 
8.1 

7.3 
10.2 

8.3 
8.2 
6.7 

5.5 

7.9 
8.1 

6.9 
7.0 
6.4 
9.0 
6.9 
7.2 
4.8 

4  4 

.5 

.6 

.5 

.6 

.4 

.8 

.5 

.7 

.9 

1.3 

.2 

.4 

.2 

.1 

.2 

.6 

.1 

.8 

.5 

.8 

.6 

.6 

.3 

.4 

.2 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.1 

7.3 

5.4 

4.6 

5.5 

5.2 

6.3 
4.2 
4.1 

2.6 

2.7 

5.7 

6.4 
6.2 
5.0 

5.5 

7.4 

3.7 
3.3 

2.8 

2.5 

3.8 
4.3 

3.6 

3.9 

4.3 
3.8 

2.4 
2.4 

1.7 

1.8 

0.5 

.6 

.4 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

0.5 

.8 

1.5 

.2 

.2 

2.9 

.8 

.4 

.7 

.5 

0.9 

.7 

.7 

.3 

.4 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

Paints,  varnishes,  and  colors 

Rayon  and  allied  products 

Industrial  chemicals,  excep 

t  explosives 

1940:  April . 

2.0 

1.7 

0.5 

0.1 

2 

1.0 

1.0 

j 

0.1 

.1 

4.0 

2.6 

4.0 

3.1 

2.4 

1.1 

1.0 

.9 

1.2 

2.0 

3.7 

3.2 

0.2 

.2 

.1 

.2 

0.5 

(>) 

0.2 

2.6 

1.9 

1.1 

0.1 

October . 

2.9 

2.3 

1.0 

0.7 

(>) 

1941:  April . 

6.7 

3.2 

2.0 

4 

1.8 

2.9 

2.9 

4.2 

5.8 
4.4 

4.3 
4.3 

4.9 

3.4 

2.2 

1.3 

.1 

.7 

0.1 

October . 

2.7 

3.7 

1.8 

.3 

1.2 

1.9 

4 

4 

.2 

1.4 

.8 

.5 

5.2 

2.9 

1.7 

.3 

.4 

.5 

1942:  April..  . 

3.7 

7.6 

3.4 

3 

2.0 

2.1 

1.1 

.6 

.4 

4.0 

2.9 

1.4 

.4 

.7 

.4 

October . 

8.1 

9.5 

6.5 

.5 

4.6 

4.8 

4.7 

4.3 

4.4 

3.9 
7.3 
3.2 

2.5 

1.7 

1.8 

.2 

.7 

1.7 

5.7 

5.1 

3.1 

.4 

.7 

.9 

1943:  April.  .  .. 

6.5 

7.3 

5.4 

.6 

1.2 

J2 

.3 

.6 

7.5 

6.9 

4.0 

.4 

.6 

1.9 

October . 

6.4 

5.8 

3.7 

3 

1.1 

4.8 

4.5 

3.0 

.4 

.1 

1.0 

1944:  April . 

4.0 

4.7 

3.5 

.5 

.3 

.5 

4.6 

4.7 

3.3 

.4 

.3 

.7 

3.7 

4.0 

3.2 

2.3 

3 

.2 

3.5 

.3 

.6 

.2 

.6 

4.2 

4.4 

3.1 

.4 

.2 

.7 

1945:  April . 

2.3 

3.0 

3 

(*) 

.2 

j) 

.3 

4.1 

4.4 

3.3 

.6 

.2 

.3 

October . 

8.9 

4.8 

3.7 

.7 

3 

►2 

4.4 

2.6 

1.9 

1.2 

1.1 

.4 

.4 

.6 

3.6 

4.0 

3.0 

.5 

.2 

.3 

1945:  April . 

4.3 

4.0 

2.7 

,i 

.1 

(•> 

(>) 

3.7 

2.7 

1.8 
1.6 

.2 

.2 

6.6 

5.4 

3.7 

.6 

.9 

.2 

October . 

3.0 

3.3 

2.4 

.4 

4 

.5 

4.4 

3.1 

2.2 

.3 

.4 

.2 

1947:  April . 

3.1 

2.7 

1.8 

.6 

jj 

.2 

5.1 

3.2 

2.5 

.3 

.2 

.2 

October . 

2.5 

2.5 

1.6 

.6 

.2 

.2 

2.8 

3.3 

1.8 

.3 

1.1 

.1 

.2 

.1 

2.9 

2.8 

1.8 

.3 

.6 

.1 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal 

Petroleum  refining 

Rubber  products 

1940:  April . 

October . 

2.2 

1.7 

2.6 

1.9 

1.2 

2.1 

0.2 

.4 

0.1 

.1 

0.7 

1.4 

0.2 

.2 

October . 

1Q42*  Anril 

1.5 

2.0 

2.1 

4.7 

.4 

.1 

.7 

.3 

.5 

(*) 

1.1 

.4 

October . 

1Q4.V  Anril 

3.1 

3.4 

3.1 

3.2 
3.2 

3.5 
1.9 
1.8 
1.1 

1.5 

2.7 

3.5 

.8 

2.0 

.1 

.2 

.5 

.4 

.7 

2.1 

October . 

1944:  April . 

October . 

1945:  April . 

October . 

1946:  April . 

October . 

1947:  April . 

October . 

3.7 

3.8 

3.2 

2.9 
5.7 

3.1 
2.0 

2.1 

1.3 

2.2 

2.3 
2.5 
2.0 

2.4 
1.1 
1.2 

.7 

.8 

.3 

.2 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.3 

.1 

.2 

.5 

.6 

.5 

.3 

.2 

.4 

0.7 

.6 

.5 

.2 

.4 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

3.4 

3.5 

3.8 

3.1 

2.9 

5.7 
2.9 

1.8 

2.1 
1.2 

2.9 

3.0 

3.0 

3.1 

3.1 
3.5 
1.8 
1.7 
1.0 

1.2 

1.9 

2.0 

2.2 

2.4 

1.9 

2.4 

1.0 

1.1 

.6 

.7 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.2 

.5 

.6 

.5 

.3 

.2 

.3 

.6 

.6 

.5 

.2 

.4 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

6.1 

7.7 
5.0 

5.7 

4.3 
10.0 

5.4 
6.2 
3.1 

4.4 

6.5 
6.7 
6.1 
6.1 

5.6 
7.2 

4.7 

5.1 

4.1 
4.1 

5.2 

5.5 

5.1 

5.1 

4.7 

5.8 

3.8 
4.4 

2.8 

3.1 

0.3 

.4 

.3 

.5 

.4 

.5 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

0.1 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.6 

.4 

.2 

.9 

.5 

0.9 

.7 

.5 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.2 

Rubber  tires  and  inner  tubes 

Rubber  footwear  and  related  products 

Miscellaneous  rubber  industries 

1940:  April . 

October . 

1.7 

3.6 

2.4 

1.8 

0.3 

.6 

1.2 

1.5 

1.7 

4  4 

0.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.2 

1.9 

.9 

1.0 

1.2 

2.5 

.1 

.1 

.1 

(>) 

.1 

.1 

.6 

.1 

.1 

0.1 

2.5 

5.2 
7.7 
6.9 

6.2 
12.5 
’7.8 
6.9 

3.2 

0.6 

1.3 

2.5 

2.5 

0.1 

.1 

.3 

.2 

2.2 

.5 

.6 

.1 

.9 

(*) 

(>)(•) 

(*) 

(*) 

.1 

.1 

0.3 

1941:  April . 

October . 

1942:  April . 

3.7 
2.2 

5.7 

2.6 

3.3 

5.1 

.3 

.5 

.8 

1.9 

.8 

.7 

.6 

.3 

4.0 

3.3 

5.8 

10.4 

.5 

.6 

.5 

1.0 

1.5 

>.8 

October . 

11.1 

6.6 

8.6 

>7.1 

6.2 

6.1 

5.7 

5.6 

7.1 

1943:  April . 

5.7 

4.0 

2.9 

4.3 

3  9 

J2 

>.3 

.3 

.3 

5.9 

8.0 

7.1 

5.8 

0.3 

0.1 

October . 

7.3 

5.2 

.1 

7.2 
6.8 
6.5 

6.2 
7.9 

0.9 

1944:  April . 

3.9 

5.6 

4.8 

6.1 

.7 

7.4 

6.0 

.6 

.2 

.6 

October . 

5.3 

4  6 

4 

6.7 

4.7 

9.2 

7.2 
7.0 
4.4 

6  3 

.4 

6.0 

7.7 

5.8 

6.3 

.5 

.4 

.5 

1945:  April . 

4.0 

5.4 

7.2 

•2 

5.4 

4.8 

4.8 

.5 

.2 

.3 

October . 

10.3 

5.9 

4 

.3 

.2 

.3 

5 . 9 

4 . 7 

.6 

.4 

.3 

1946:  April  .  . 

4.0 

3.6 

3.7 

2.8 
3.1 

3.1 

3.2 
1.9 
2.1 

jl 

.7 

9.7 

6.9 

5.2 

.6 

.8 

.3 

October . 

4.6 

J2 

6.7 

6.4 

5.3 

6.1 

.2 

7.3 

8.7 

6.1 

7.0 

6.3 

5  3 

4.5 

.4 

.9 

.3 

1947:  April . 

1.9 

2.8 

JL 

.1 

.3 

.2 

1.6 

,2< 

.  i 

(•) 

,i 

5.9 

.6 

.4 

.1 

October . 

J2 

.6 

4  8 

4 . 7 

3.9 

.6 

1.6 

.2 

6.6 

4  1 

6 

.5 

.1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  B-2:  Monthly  labor  turn-over  rates  (per  100  employees)  in  selected  groups  and  industries, 

1940-47 1 — Continued 


MANUFACTURING— Continued 


Period 


1940:  April 
October. . 
1941:  April. . . . 

October. . 
1942:  April 

October. . 
1943:  April 

October . . 
1944:  April. . . 

October. 
1945:  April.  . . 

October. 
1946:  April.  . . 

October. 
1947:  April .  . . 
October. 


Acces¬ 

sion 


Separation 


Total 


Quit 


Dis¬ 

charge 


Lay¬ 

off 


Misc. 
includ¬ 
ing  mil¬ 
itary 


Miscellaneous  industries 


5.8 
4.3 

3.6 
4.3 

2.9 

6.8 

5.7 

5.7 

3.7 
4.2 


4.3 

4.8 

5.2 

5.1 

4.2 
6.5 

5.2 

5.2 

4.3 
4.0 


2.8 

3.5 

3.5 

3.8 

2.9 
3.7 
3.2 
4.0 

2.5 
2.9 


0.1 

.2 

.5 

.5 

.3 

2.2 

1.5 

.5 

1.4 

.7 


1.0 

.6 

.7 

.3 

.4 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 


Acces¬ 

sion 


Separation 

Total 

Quit 

Dis¬ 

charge 

Lay¬ 

off 

Misc. 
includ¬ 
ing  mil¬ 
itary 

Acces¬ 

sion 


Separation 


Total 


Dis.- 

Lay- 

Misc. 

includ- 

Quit 

charge 

off 

ing  mil¬ 
itary 

NON  MANUFACTURING 


1940:  April 

October. . 
1941:  April 

October. . 
1942:  April.  . 

October. . 
1943:  April.  .  . 

October. . 
1944:  April.  .  . . 

October. 
1945:  April. . . 

October. 
1946:  April  . 

October. 
1947:  April . . . 
October. 


Metal  mining 


Iron-ore 


Copper-ore 


1940:  April 

October. . 
1941:  April 

October . . 
1942:  April  .  . 

October. . 
1943:  April.  . . 

October. . 
1944:  April  . . 

October. 
1945:  April.  . . 

October . 
1946:  April.  . . 

October. 
1947:  April .  . . 
October . 


6.3 
4.8 

4.7 

3.6 

4.8 

6.7 

8.2 

6.4 
6.7 
6.0 


7.2 
7.1 
7.1 
6.0 
4.6 

6.3 

6.3 

5.4 
5.9 
5.4 


5.6 

4.6 
4.6 

4.4 

3.8 

4.9 

5.5 
4.4 
5.0 
4.4 


.4 


0.8 

.6 

1.6 

.6 

.3 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 


7.2 
2.5 

4.2 
1.7 
4.0 

3.3 

7.3 
3.1 

6.4 
4.0 


3.4 

4.6 

4.3 

4.5 

2.5 

3.7 
2.0 

2.8 

2.8 

3.3 


2.2 

2.6 

2.7 

2.7 

1.8 
2.2 
1.4 
1.8 
2.3 
2.2 


0.1 

.9 

.5 

1.0 

.3 

1.0 

.1 

.6 

.1 

.6 


6.1 

5.4 

4.0 

4.7 
5.4 
8.0 
8.6 

9.1 

7.1 

6.7 


7.8 

6.2 

7.6 

6.7 

5.2 

7.7 

8.2 

6.8 
8.0 
6  9 


6.2 

5.2 

5.5 

5.2 

4.3 

6.5 
7.1 
6.0 
7.1 

6.4 


Lead  and  7inc-ore 


Anthracite  mining 


Bituminous-coal  mining 


1940:  April.  . . . 

October. , 
1941:  April. . . . 

October. 
1942:  April.  . . 

October. 
1943:  April 
October. 
1944:  April.  . . 

October. 
1945:  April  . 

October . 
1946:  April  . 

October. 
1947:  April .  . . 
October. 


5.3 

5.2 

4.2 
4.8 

4.7 

8.8 
6.9 
6.9 
5.5 

7.2 


6.1 

5.8 

8.7 
6.6 
6.3 

6.8 
6.9 
5.6 
6.1 
5.5 


4.9 

4.2 
5.7 
5.7 
5.4 
6.0 

6.2 
5.0 

5.1 

4.2 


1 

5 

1 

(s) 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

7 


6 

5 

6 
4 
4 
3 
2 
1 
1 

(!) 


3.1 

1.7 

1.2 
1.1 

.9 

2.7 

1.8 
2.2 
1.5 
1.9 


3.5 

2.4 
2.0 

1.6 
1.6 
1.9 
2.3 
2.0 

2.5 
2.3 


2.5 

1.5 

1.6 

1.3 
1.2 

1.4 
1.4 

1.4 

1.5 
1.4 


0.1 

.1 

(3) 

(s> 

(s) 

.1 

(>) 

.1 

.1 

(5> 


0.2 

.5 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.3 

.8 

.4 

.7 

.8 


4.3 
2.9 

2.5 

3.4 

2.6 
5.0 
(') 
3.7 
3.0 
4.3 


6.2 

3.6 

3.8 

3.9 
3.3 

4.5 
(‘> 
3.9 

3.6 
3.2 


5.2 
2.8 
2.8 
3.4 
2.8 
4.0 
(') 

3.3 
3.0 
2.8 


0 


(*) 


(•) 


Telephone 


Telegraph 


3.3 

2.8 

3.1 
3.3 

6.2 

5.9 

4.1 
0 

3.2 


3.6 
3.0 
3.3 
2.9 

3.7 
2.9 
2.9 
0 
2.1 


3.1 

2.6 

2.9 

2.6 

3.3 

2.5 

2.6 
0) 
1.8 


1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 


2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

.1 


3.4 

3.5 

2.6 
6.1 
0 
3.3 
2.2 
2.1 


3.5 

3.5 

3.4 

4.4 
0 
4.1 
3.0 

2.5 


3.1 

3.2 

3.1 

4.1 
(') 

3.2 
2.4 
1.8 


0.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

0 

.1 

.1 

.1 


0.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

0 

.7 

.4 

.6 


0.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

0 

.1 

.1 

0 


‘Turn-over  rates  for  certain  seasonal  industries  such  as  canning  and  preserving  are 

not  included.  From  April  1943,  the  printing  and  publishing  industries  have  been  ex¬ 
cluded.  Beginning  in  January  1943,  labor  turn-over  data  cover  all  employees;  for  pre¬ 
vious  periods  they  refer  to  factory  workers  only.  From  January  1943,  also,  manufac¬ 
turing  firms  reporting  labor  turn-over  have  been  assigned  to  industry  groups  on  the 


basis  of  products  currently  made. 

’Data  for  previous  years  are  not  strictly  comparable 
■Iiess  than  0.05. 

‘Not  available. 

‘Industry  group  rates  based  on  Incomplete  returns. 
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Section  C:  Earnings,  Hours,  and  Wage  Rates 


A  substantial  part  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  has  been  devoted  to  the 
collection  and  analysis  of  wage  and  related 
hours  data.  The  chief  comprehensive  and  con¬ 
tinuous  measures  of  the  changes  in  earnings 
and  hours  of  production  and  related  workers 
in  both  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing 
industries  are  those  showing  gross  average 
weekly  earnings,  average  weekly  hours,  and 
average  hourly  earnings.  The  gross  hourly 
earnings  series  for  manufacturing  industries 
adjusted  for  overtime  payments  for  hours  in 
excess  of  40  per  week  has  been  used  as  the 
basis  for  adjusted  houriy  earnings,  in  recent 
years,  to  meet  growing  needs  for  such  infor¬ 
mation.  Another  series  shows  the  distribution 
of  workers  in  manufacturing  industries  by  their 
straight-time  hourly  earnings.  Data  on  the 
trend  of  average  weekly  earnings  also  are  the 
basis  for  the  calculation  of  average  spendable 
earnings. 

In  the  collection  of  wage-rate  data,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  earnings,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  has  long  been  active.  During  World 
War  II,  the  preparation  of  semiannual  series 
was  undertaken  which  show  general  indexes 
of  urban  wage  rates  in  manufacturing  and  in 
selected  nonmanufacturing  industries.  The 
wage-rate  index  was  calculated  to  meet  the 
need  for  a  measure  which  is  unaffected  by 
changes  in  the  length  of  the  workweek,  in  the 
amount  of  premiums  for  overtime  and  night 
work,  and  by  various  kinds  of  changes  in  the 
geographic  and  industrial  location  and  skill 
of  workers — all  of  which  enter  into  statistical 
series  on  earnings  that  are  computed  from 
reports  on  employment,  man-hours,  and  total 
pay  rolls.  Union  scales  of  wages  and  hours  in 
highly  organized  trades  have  been  collected 
annually  for  several  decades  and  provide  na¬ 
tional  and  city  data  on  an  occupational  basis. 

Straight-time  hourly  earnings  of  railroad 
workers  that  are  presented  are  those  published 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  wage  rates  shown  for  hired  farm  labor  are 
compiled  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


Earnings  and  Hours  in  Manufacturing 
and  Nonmanufacturing 
Average  Earnings  and  Hours 

Averages  of  weekly  earnings,  weekly  hours, 
and  hourly  earnings  of  workers  are  published 
monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for 
manufacturing  and  selected  nonmanufacturing 
industries.  The  figures  for  manufacturing, 
mining,  and  laundries  relate  to  production 
workers  only.  Data  for  the  other  industries  are 
for  all  employees  unless  otherwise  noted.  In  the 
construction  industry,  however,  the  average 
hours  and  earnings  figures  cover  all  types  of 
site  employees  of  the  reporting  contractors,  such 
as  foremen,  time  clerks,  skilled  workers,  help¬ 
ers,  apprentices,  and  common  laborers.  The 
averages  apply  to  employees  engaged  in  pri¬ 
vately  financed  construction  at  the  site  only. 

Production  and  related  workers  include  work¬ 
ing  foremen  and  all  nonsupervisory  wmrkers 
(including  lead  men  and  trainees)  engaged  in 
fabricating,  processing,  assembling,  inspection, 
receiving,  storage,  handling,  packing,  ware¬ 
housing,  shipping,  maintenance,  repair,  jani¬ 
torial,  watchman  services,  product  develop¬ 
ment,  auxiliary  production  for  plant's  own  use 
(that  is,  power  plant),  and  record-keeping  and 
other  services  closely  associated  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  operations  listed.  Excluded  are  super¬ 
visory  employees  (above  the  working  foreman 
level)  and  their  clerical  staffs,  routemen,  sales¬ 
men,  and  other  groups  of  employees  mentioned 
on  page  14. 

The  nonsupervisory  employee  classification 
is  not  intended  to  cover  persons  in  high-salaried 
positions,  and  therefore  omits  proprietors  and 
firm  members,  officers  of  corporations,  and  other 
principal  executives.  The  group  includes  all 
other  employees,  both  full-  and  part-time,  who 
worked  or  received  pay  for  any  part  of  the 
period  reported.  Included  are  employees  on 
paid  vacation  during  the  pay  period  covered  but 
excluded  are  members  of  the  armed  forces, 
pensioners,  and  others  carried  on  rolls  in  a 
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pay  or  nonpay  status  but  not  working  during 
the  period.  Slight  variations  exist  between 
industries,  depending  upon  the  type  of  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  durable-  and  nondurable-goods  groups 
are  best  defined  by  reference  to  the  major 
groups  which  make  up  the  totals  (see  table 
A-3). 

The  types  of  payments  included  in  the  re¬ 
ports  on  pay  rolls  are  wages  and  salaries  before 
deductions  (for  social  security,  taxes,  etc.). 
Commissions  are  included  in  the  wholesale  and 
retail  trade,  insurance,  and  brokerage  reports. 
Wages  paid  for  sick  leave,  holidays,  and  vaca¬ 
tions  during  the  pay  period  covered  by  the 
report  are  included,  and  sick,  holiday,  and 
vacation  hours  paid  for  are  included  in  the 
man-hour  figures.  Cash  payments  in  lieu  of 
vacations  not  taken  are  excluded,  as  are  bonuses 
(unless  paid  regularly  each  pay  period)  and 
payments  made  as  a  result  of  retroactive  wage 
adjustments.  No  allowance  is  made  for  pay¬ 
ments  in  kind. 

Approximately  31,000  establishments  em¬ 
ploying  more  than  7  million  workers  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  sample  for  manufacturing.  For 
the  nonmanufacturing  industries,  the  samples 
vary.  In  retail  trade — one  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  industries — reports  cover  25,000  establish¬ 
ments  with  650,000  employees.  The  establish¬ 
ment  coverage  is  somewhat  less  than  that  used 
in  the  estimates  of  employment  (see  page  2). 

By  questionnaire,  reporting  firms  are  asked 
to  supply  employment,  pay-roll,  and  man-hour 
data  for  the  pay  period  ending  nearest  the  15th 
of  the  month.  This  pay  period  was  selected  to 
eliminate  from  the  pay  period  reported,  insofar 
as  possible,  the  influence  of  such  factors  as 
national  holidays. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  requests  in¬ 
formation  on  the  total  number  of  employees  in 
the  reporting  establishment  and,  in  addition,  on 
the  number  of  production  or  nonsupervisory 
workers  and  their  total  wages  and  aggregate 
hours.  These  data  relate  to  a  week  or  pay 
period;  if  a  period  other  than  a  week  is 
reported,  pay  rolls  and  man-hours  are  converted 
to  a  weekly  basis.  Tabulations  are  then  made 
by  industry,  and  the  averages  of  hours  and 
earnings  for  individual  industries  are  computed 
directly,  as  follows :  Pay  rolls  divided  by  em¬ 


ployment  yield  average  weekly  earnings;  pay 
rolls  divided  by  man-hours  yield  average  hourly 
earnings ;  man-hours  divided  by  employment 
yield  average  hours  per  week.  The  average  re¬ 
sultant  weekly  hours  figure  is  affected  by  ab¬ 
senteeism,  turn-over,  and  similar  factors,  as  the 
employment  figure  includes  all  persons  working 
at  any  time  during  the  pay  period.  The  average 
hours  do  not  refer  to  scheduled  hours  of  work. 

The  weekly  earnings  are  not  necessarily  the 
product  of  the  average  hours  per  week  and  the 
gross  average  hourly  earnings  because  some 
plants  do  not  report  man-hour  data. 

In  the  average  weekly  earnings  series,  a 
measure  is  provided  of  the  money-wage  income 
of  those  workers  covered.  The  average  hourly 
earnings  series  indicates  changes  in  employers’ 
labor  costs  per  man-hour.  In  industries  in 
which  piece  work  is  common,  the  averages  are 
affected  by  changes  in  production  per  man-hour 
as  well  as  by  changes  in  rates.  Overtime  pay¬ 
ments  are  reflected  in  the  averages  for  all 
industries. 

For  the  20  major  manufacturing  groups,  for 
the  durable-  and  nondurable-goods  divisions, 
and  for  all  manufacturing  industries  combined, 
weighted  averages  are  obtained  as  follows:  In 
computing  the  weighted  group  average  of  hours 
worked  per  week,  the  average  for  each  of  133 
individual  industries  is  weighted  by  the  esti¬ 
mated  number  of  production  workers  in  that 
industry;  in  deriving  the  hourly  earnings,  the 
earnings  for  each  industry  are  weighted  by 
estimates  of  the  total  number  of  hours  worked 
in  that  industry  for  the  week  covered.  The 
weekly  earnings  average  for  each  group  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  multiplying  the  weighted  average  of 
weekly  hours  by  the  weighted  average  of  hourly 
earnings.  Consequently,  shifts  in  employment 
and  changes  in  hours  of  employment  influence 
the  averages  for  the  groups  and  for  all  manu¬ 
facturing. 

Average  weekly  earnings,  average  weekly 
hours,  and  average  hourly  earnings  are  shown 
in  table  C-l  for  manufacturing  industries  as  a 
group,  for  the  durable-  and  nondurable-goods 
groups,  and  for  individual  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries.  The  data  for  nonmanufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  are  given  for  individual  groups  only. 
The  time  coverage  of  the  different  series  is 
1932-47,  with  a  footnote  statement  added  which 
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gives  the  all  manufacturing  averages  for  se¬ 
lected  periods  from  1999  through  1931. 

For  construction,  the  table  presents  average 
hours  and  earnings  data  only  for  total  privately 
financed,  on-site  building  construction  for  the 
years  1934  through  1939.  Additional  data  be¬ 
came  available  in  1940,  making  it  possible  to 
provide  separate  averages  for  certain  special 
trades  contractors.  Nonbuilding  construction 
(highways,  bridges,  tunnels,  dams,  etc.)  is  in¬ 
cluded  beginning  with  February  1946. 

The  averages  for  class  I  steam-railroad  em¬ 
ployees  are  derived  from  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  data.  Coverage  is  for  employees 
classified  on  an  hourly  basis  (excluding  most  of 
the  executive,  professional,  and  supervisory 
employees).  The  derivation  of  the  data  on  em¬ 
ployment  and  pay  rolls  is  described  on  page  23. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  pub¬ 
lishes  a  number  of  series  of  man-hours  and  of 
compensation,  and  it  reports  the  number  of 
employees  at  the  middle  of  the  month  and  the 
number  receiving  pay  during  the  month.  The 
computations  of  average  hours  and  earnings 
presented  in  table  C-l  are  derived  from  total 
pay  rolls,  total  man-hours  paid  for,  and  the 
number  of  employees  who  receive  pay  during 
the  month.  Since  railroad  transportation  is 
carried  on  continuously  throughout  the  year, 
the  total  man-hours  are  reduced  to  a  weekly 
basis  by  dividing  the  annual  or  monthly  totals 
of  man-hours  by  365,  366,  30,  31,  28,  or  29  and 
multiplying  by  7.  Average  weekly  earnings  are 
computed  by  multiplying  average  hourly  earn¬ 
ings  by  average  weekly  hours,  conforming  to 
the  computation  of  averages  for  major  industry 
groups  in  other  series,  as  described  above. 
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Table  C-l :  Average  earnings  and 


hours  in  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries, 
1932-47 1 


MANUFACTURING 


Period 


1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 

1939. 

1940. 

1941. 

1942. 

1943. 

1944. 
1945 

1946. 

1947. 


1945:  January. . 
February. 
March. . . . 
April.  — 

May . 

June . 


July . 

August 
September. 
October. . . . 
November. 
December. , 


1949:  January.. 
February. 
March. . . . 
Anril . . . . . 

May . 

June . . 


July . 

August . 

September . 
October. . . . 
November. 
December. . 


1947:  January.. 
February. 
March. . . . 

April . 

May . 

June . 


July . 

August 
September. 
October. . . . 
November. 
December. 


TOTAL 


All 

manufacturing1 


Durable  goods 


Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Cents 

$17.57 

41.9 

Cents 

$17.05 

38.3 

44.6 

$16.21 

32.6 

49.7 

42.0 

’16.73 

18.40 

38.1 

34.6 

44.2 

53.2 

16.43 

18.87 

34.8 

33.9 

47.2 

55.6 

16.89 

18.05 

40.0 

35.1 

42.7 

51.5 

20.13 

36.6 

55.0 

21.52 

37.3 

57.7 

19.11 

36.1 

53.0 

21.78 

39.2 

55.6 

24.04 

41.0 

58.6 

19.94 

37.7 

52.9 

24.05 
22  30 

38.6 

35.6 

62.4 

62.7 

26.91 

24.01 

40.0 

35.0 

67.4 

68.6 

21.53 

21.05 

37.4 

36.1 

57.7 

58.4 

37.7 

•63.3 

26.50 

38.0 

>69.8 

21.78 

37.4 

•58.2 

25  20 

38.1 

66.1 

28.44 

39.3 

72.4 

22.27 

37.0 

60.2 

29 !  58 

40.6 

•72.9 

34.04 

42.1 

>80.8 

24.92 

38.9 

s64.0 

36.65 

42.9 

•85.3 

42.73 

45.1 

•94.7 

29.13 

40.3 

•72.3 

43.14 

44.9 

96.1 

49.30 

46.6 

105.9 

34.12 

42.5 

80.3 

46.08 

45.2 

101.9 

52.07 

46.6 

111.7 

37.12 

43.1 

86.1 

44  39 

43.4 

102.3 

49.05 

44.1 

111.1 

38.29 

42.3 

90.4 

43,74 

40.4 

108.4 

46.49 

40.2 

115.6 

41.02 

40.5 

101.2 

49.25 

40.3 

122.1 

52.45 

40.6 

129.2 

45.87 

40.1 

114.5 

47  50 

45.4 

104.6 

53.54 

46.8 

114.4 

38.66 

43.4 

89.1 

47.37 

45.4 

104.3 

53.30 

46.8 

113.9 

38.69 

43.4 

89.2 

47  40 

45.4 

104.4 

53.22 

46.7 

113.9 

38.96 

43.5 

89.6 

47  12 

45.1 

104.4 

52.90 

46.5 

113.8 

38.80 

43.2 

89.9 

46,02 

44.1 

104.2 

51.56 

45.5 

113.4 

38.18 

42.3 

90.3 

46.32 

44.6 

103.8 

51.74 

45.8 

113.0 

38.95 

43.1 

90.4 

45  45 

44.0 

103.3 

50.66 

44.9 

112.7 

38.59 

42.8 

90.2 

41.72 

40.7 

102.4 

45.72 

41.1 

111.3 

36.63 

40.3 

90.9 

40  87 

41.4 

98.7 

43.95 

41.0 

107.2 

37.80 

41.8 

90.3 

4IL97 

41.6 

98.5 

44.23 

41.6 

106.3 

37.76 

41.5 

90.9 

40  77 

41.2 

99.0 

43.71 

41.1 

106.4 

37.89 

41.3 

91.8 

41.21 

41.5 

99.4 

44.08 

41.4 

106.6 

38.52 

41.5 

92.7 

41.15 

41.0 

100.4 

43.67 

40.8 

107.0 

38.75 

41.2 

94.1 

40.58 

40.5 

100.2 

42.57 

40.0 

106.4 

39.01 

40.9 

95.3 

42  15 

40.7 

103.5 

44.79 

40.6 

110.3 

39.83 

40.9 

97.5 

42  88 

40.5 

105.8 

45.71 

40.4 

113.1 

40.13 

40.6 

98.8 

42  51 

39.7 

107.1 

45.10 

39.3 

114.7 

39.93 

40.1 

99.6 

43.31 

40.0 

108.4 

46.32 

39.8 

116.5 

40.28 

40.2 

100.3 

43  38 

39.7 

109.3 

46.24 

39.3 

117.7 

40.46 

40.1 

100.9 

44.99 

40.5 

111.2 

48.02 

40.5 

118.6 

41.89 

40.4 

103.6 

45.39 

40.3 

112.6 

48.36 

40.3 

120.1 

42.34 

40.3 

105.0 

45  73 

40.5 

113.0 

48.90 

40.7 

120.2 

42.45 

40.2 

105.6 

45.79 

40.2 

113.9 

48.62 

40.2 

121.0 

42.87 

40.3 

106.5 

46.96 

40.9 

114.8 

49.57 

40.8 

121.6 

44.24 

41.1 

107.7 

47.10 

40.6 

116.1 

49.60 

40.5 

122.4 

44.47 

40.7 

109.4 

47.29 

40.4 

117.0 

49.74 

40.5 

122.9 

44.67 

40.4 

110.7 

47  69 

40.4 

118.0 

50.30 

40.7 

123.6 

44.89 

40.1 

111.9 

47  50 

40.1 

118.6 

50.34 

40.5 

124.3 

44.40 

39.6 

112.2 

48  44 

40.1 

120.7 

51.72 

40.5 

127.8 

44.88 

39.7 

113.0 

49.33 

40.2 

122.6 

52.99 

40.7 

130.3 

45  31 

39.8 

114.0 

48  98 

39.8 

123.0 

52.19 

40.0 

130.5 

45.61 

39.7 

115.0 

49  17 

39.8 

123.6 

52.46 

40  0 

131.2 

45.78 

39.5 

115.8 

50  47 

40  4 

124.9 

54.06 

40.6 

13.3.1 

46.80 

40.2 

116.5 

51  05 

40  6 

125.8 

54.69 

40  9 

133.7 

47.29 

40.2 

117.5 

51.29 

52.69 

40.4 

41.2 

126.8 

127.8 

54.86 

56.48 

40.7 

41.7 

134  6 
135.4 

47.56 

48.72 

40.1 

40.8 

118.5 
119  6 

Nondurable  goods 


'These  figures  are  based  on  reports  from  cooperating  establishments  covering  both 
full-  and  part-time  employees  who  worked  or  received  pay  during  any  part  of  one  pay 
period  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month.  For  manufacturing,  mining  (including 
crude  petroleum  production),  power  laundries,  and  cleaning  and  dyeing  industries  the 
data  relate  to  production  and  related  workers  only.  For  the  remaining  mdustnes  the 
data  relate  to  all  employees  except  high  paid  executives  and  officials.  Exceptions 


are  noted. 

2For  earlier  years  the  averages  are  as  follows: 


Year 

Average 

weekly 

earnings 

1909 

$  9.84 

1914 

11.01 

1919 

22.08 

1923 

23.82 

1924 

23.93 

1925 

24.37 

1926 

24.65 

1927 

24.74 

1928 

24.97 

Average 

Average 

weekly 

hourly 

hours 

earnings 

(Cents) 

51.0 

19.3 

49.4 

22.3 

46.3 

47.7 

45.6 

52.2 

43.7 

54.7 

44.5 

54.7 

45.0 

54.8 

45.0 

55.0 

44.4 

56.2 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products 


Total:  Iron  and  steel 
and  their  products 


Blast  furnaces,  steel 
works,  and  rolling  mills 


Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

$27.52 

37.2 

73.9 

$29.88 

35.3 

84.5 

$25.93 

37.1 

69.9 

29.11 

38.6 

75.5 

31.49 

37.0 

85.1 

27.91 

39.2 

71.2 

34.66 

41.6 

83.3 

37.18 

39.0 

95.3 

33.99 

43.3 

78.5 

40.96 

43.6 

93.9 

41.67 

40.2 

103.0 

40.26 

44.8 

88.9 

47.76 

46.2 

103.3 

49.77 

44.3 

112.4 

47.39 

47.3 

100.3 

50.63 

46.8 

108.2 

54.02 

46.3 

116.7 

51.34 

47.7 

107.7 

49.10 

44.6 

110.0 

52.44 

44.1 

118.8 

50.86 

46.2 

110.1 

47.36 

39.6 

119.5 

48.25 

37.4 

129.1 

50.70 

42.5 

119.4 

54.09 

40.3 

134.3 

55.95 

38.9 

143.9 

55.58 

41.9 

132.8 

51.65 

46.9 

110.1 

55.04 

46.2 

119.1 

52.71 

47.9 

111.0 

51.56 

46.9 

109.8 

54.58 

46.3 

118.1 

53.16 

48.1 

110.6 

52.09 

47.1 

110.7 

56.10 

47.0 

119.5 

54.00 

48.4 

111.6 

52.08 

46.9 

110.9 

56.32 

47  0 

119.9 

53.18 

48.0 

110.8 

51.14 

46.0 

111.2 

56.24 

46  6 

120.8 

51.93 

46.7 

111.2 

51.14 

46.0 

111.2 

55.39 

45.6 

121.4 

52.38 

47.6 

110.0 

50.41 

45.2 

111.4 

54.89 

45.1 

121.8 

51.22 

46.5 

110.2 

46.31 

41.7 

110.9 

50.74 

42.2 

120.4 

47.17 

42.8 

110.2 

45.48 

41.8 

108.9 

47.51 

40.4 

117.1 

48.45 

44.7 

108.4 

45  40 

42.1 

107.8 

46.22 

40.4 

114.3 

48.59 

44.8 

108.5 

45  51 

42.1 

108.2 

46.81 

40.8 

114.6 

47.15 

43.3 

108.2 

46.38 

42.5 

109.1 

47.33 

41.0 

115.5 

49.20 

45.1 

109.1 

44  95 

41.1 

109.5 

44.93 

38.5 

116.9 

49.37 

45.0 

109.7 

42.45 

39.1 

108.4 

36.75 

30.4 

(•) 

47.70 

43.4 

110.0 

46  80 

40.0 

116.9 

48.93 

37.9 

129.0 

49.51 

43.8 

112.3 

47  28 

39.9 

118.6 

48.57 

37.5 

129.4 

50.15 

43.2 

115.7 

45.74 

38.4 

119.0 

46.16 

35.8 

129.0 

48.68 

41.4 

117.8 

46.74 

38.8 

120.6 

46.98 

36.0 

130.3 

50.01 

41.8 

119.8 

46  80 

38.5 

121.6 

47.85 

36.4 

131.4 

48.53 

40.4 

120.3 

48  78 

39.9 

122.2 

49.84 

38.2 

130.5 

50.90 

41.8 

121.8 

4Q  29 

39.7 

124.1 

50.28 

38.0 

132.5 

52.58 

42.3 

124.3 

49  86 

40.3 

123.9 

50.39 

38.7 

130.3 

53.36 

42.8 

124.8 

49  91 

40.0 

124.7 

50.82 

38.8 

131.0 

52.78 

41.8 

126.3 

49.67 

39.8 

124.8 

48.59 

37.0 

131.4 

53.98 

42.6 

126.6 

50  64 

40.2 

126.1 

50.89 

38.2 

133.2 

54.43 

42.7 

127.5 

50  33 

40.0 

125.8 

50.67 

38.5 

131.7 

54.04 

42.1 

128.3 

51  31 

40.4 

126.9 

51.77 

38.9 

133.3 

54.49 

42.3 

129.0 

51  78 

40.4 

128.0 

52.83 

39.2 

134.7 

54.57 

42.0 

130.0 

53  71 

40.3 

133.3 

56.26 

38.9 

144.5 

56.34 

42.6 

132.2 

55.18 

40.5 

136.3 

58.12 

39.5 

147.2 

56.79 

42.3 

134  -  5 

53  67 

39.3 

136.5 

55.23 

37.4 

147.8 

55.64 

41.6 

134.1 

54  53 

39.6 

137.6 

58.25 

39  2 

148.8 

53.77 

40  3 

133.5 

,66  21 

40  3 

139.6 

58.96 

39  0 

151.3 

56.86 

41.7 

137.1 

56  61 

40  5 

139.7 

58.56 

39.0 

150.2 

56.66 

41  9 

136-5 

56  93 

40.5 

140.4 

59  52 

39.4 

151.0 

55.51 

40  9 

135  9 

58.13 

41.2 

141.2 

60  01 

39  5 

151.9 

58.16 

42.5 

136.8 

Gray-iron  and  semi¬ 
steel  castings 


Average 

Average 

weekly 

weekly 

Year 

earnings 

hours 

1929 

$25.03 

44.2 

1930 

23.25 

42.1 

1931 

20.87 

40.5 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

(Cents) 

56.6 
55.2 

51.6 


•Average  hourly  earnings  (in  cents)  for  certain  key  dates  are  as  follows: 


August 

January 

October 

1939 

1941 

1942 

62.4 

68.3 

89.3 

68.8 

74.9 

99.0 

57.6 

61.0 

75.1 

All  manufacturing . 

Durable  goods . 

Nondurable  goods . 

‘To  prevent  misinterpretation  of  the  average  of  121.7  cents  for  those  workers  who 
were  employed  in  February  1946,  it  is  not  inserted  in  the  tab’^  J^e.‘"crf^e 
to  121.7  cents  per  hour  does  not  measure  the  increase  awarded  when  the  steel  stn» 
was  settled.  Maintenance  workers  were  kept  on  during  the  strike,  while  '“w-paid  I> 
duction  workers  were  on  strike.  Since  hours  and  weekly  eamings  a  e  normally^ 
only  to  interpret  what  has  happened  to  those  people  who  were  employed,  these  figures 
are  shown  but  should  be  used  with  caution. 
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Table  C-l:  Average  earnings  and  hours  in  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries, 

1932-47 1 — Continued 

MANUFACTURING— Continued 


Iron  and  steel  and  their  products — Continued 


Period 

Malleable-iron 

castings 

Steel  castings 

Cast-iron  pipe 
and  fittings 

Tin  cans  and 
other  tinware 

Wirework 

Cutlery  and 
edge  tools 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1932 . 

$14.21 

32.5 

44.4 

$19.89 

$18.67 

1933 . 

13.33 

29.7 

45.3 

18.95 

17.53 

1934 . 

14.57 

29.7 

48.9 

19.31 

36.5 

52.7 

$19.71 

18  66 

35.8 

51.9 

1935  .. 

15.40 

31.0 

49.0 

19.75 

38.3 

51.3 

20.97 

37.6 

55.6 

20  30 

37.8 

53.5 

1930 . 

18.99 

38.2 

49.3 

20.69 

39.3 

52.5 

22.36 

40.4 

55.4 

21.53 

41.0 

52.6 

1937 . 

21.17 

37.8 

55.5 

22.65 

39.2 

57.9 

24.39 

37.6 

64.9 

23.81 

41.2 

59.0 

1938. . . . 

19.15 

32.8 

57.7 

22.68 

37.7 

60.5 

22.89 

34.1 

67.3 

21.36 

35.7 

61.3 

1939 . 

!24.16 

36.0 

67.1 

$27.97 

36.9 

75.9 

21.33 

36.4 

58.1 

23.61 

38.8 

61.1 

25.96 

38.1 

68.3 

23.11 

39.1 

60.1 

1940 . 

25.43 

37.5 

67.8 

29.66 

38.6 

76.8 

22.51 

37.2 

60.1 

24.46 

39.0 

63.0 

27.74 

39.5 

70.3 

24.19 

39.5 

62.2 

1941 . 

31.57 

41.7 

75.7 

37.00 

43.7 

84.4 

27.71 

41.3 

66.8 

27.46 

42.3 

66.9 

30.92 

41.6 

74.5 

29.76 

43.2 

69.8 

1942 . 

37.15 

42.5 

87  4 

43.77 

45.8 

95.5 

33.13 

43.1 

77.1 

30.53 

41.0 

74.9 

39.01 

45.1 

86.5 

36.33 

45.6 

80.2 

1943 . 

40. 14 

46.5 

99.4 

48.79 

46.4 

105.2 

36.96 

43.8 

84.4 

37.27 

44.5 

83.7 

47.27 

47.8 

99.0 

41.89 

46.7 

89.6 

1944 . 

50.98 

47.9 

106.4 

51.59 

46.2 

111.6 

40.65 

46.3 

87.7 

39.53 

44.7 

88.5 

50.31 

47.8 

105.3 

43.89 

46.4 

94.8 

1945 . 

49.83 

45.4 

109.9 

49.98 

43.9 

113.8 

41.57 

45.7 

90.9 

40.71 

44.5 

91.5 

48.82 

45.9 

106.4 

43.50 

45.0 

96.7 

1946 . 

49.51 

40.9 

121.1 

48.45 

38.8 

124.8 

42.49 

41.4 

102.6 

42.86 

40.8 

105.5 

47.77 

41.4 

115.5 

45.06 

43.4 

103.6 

1947 . 

54.87 

40.5 

135.3 

55.12 

40.2 

137.2 

49  35 

42  0 

117.3 

49  44 

41.2 

120.3 

52.27 

40.8 

128.1 

48.20 

41.9 

114.9 

1945; January . 

52.76 

48.8 

108.2 

53.25 

46.6 

114.7 

43.13 

46.9 

92.0 

41.67 

45.5 

91.6 

52.07 

48.4 

107.7 

45.69 

46.6 

97.5 

February . 

52.79 

‘47.7 

‘110.5 

52.96 

46.5 

113.8 

43.79 

47.6 

91.9 

41.87 

45.8 

91.5 

51.41 

47.7 

107.9 

45.37 

46.6 

97.4 

March . 

52.51 

47.4 

110.7 

53.84 

46.9 

114.7 

42.62 

46.4 

91.7 

41.73 

45.6 

91.5 

51.90 

48.1 

108.1 

44.97 

46.1 

97.5 

April . 

52.37 

47.5 

110.7 

53.81 

46.8 

114.9 

42.19 

47.0 

89.7 

41.24 

45.1 

91.3 

50.78 

47.2 

107.7 

44.69 

45.9 

97.7 

May . 

51.02 

46.1 

110.9 

51.49 

44.7 

115.1 

41.59 

46.3 

89.8 

39.05 

43.0 

90.9 

48.83 

45.7 

106.8 

43.18 

44.5 

97.4 

June . 

51.47 

47.1 

109.2 

50.97 

44.3 

115.2 

43.47 

47.5 

91.5 

41.07 

45.2 

91.0 

49.03 

46.1 

106.4 

44.12 

45.4 

97.2 

July . 

49.01 

45.3 

108.2 

48.69 

43.0 

113.2 

42.25 

46.9 

90.1 

41.74 

46.1 

90.8 

49.64 

46.6 

106.7 

44.35 

45.6 

97.4 

August . 

42.51 

38.7 

109.8 

45.34 

39.9 

113.4 

37.74 

41.9 

90.0 

38.96 

43.1 

90.3 

44.79 

42.7 

104.9 

39.77 

41.3 

96.2 

September . 

46.68 

43.1 

108.2 

43.88 

39.0 

112.3 

39.64 

43.8 

90.4 

40.31 

44.1 

91.7 

45.43 

43.8 

103.6 

41.57 

43.9 

94.6 

October . 

48.24 

44.2 

109.1 

45.89 

41.4 

110.9 

41.23 

45.6 

90.5 

39.25 

42.6 

92.5 

46.33 

44.3 

104.4 

41.48 

44.4 

93.5 

November . 

46.54 

42.4 

109.9 

46.11 

41.3 

111.6 

40.67 

44.5 

91.3 

40.02 

43.3 

92.4 

47.26 

44.9 

105.2 

41.94 

44.1 

95.3 

December . 

50.62 

45.4 

111.4 

47.57 

42.1 

113.1 

40.12 

43.9 

92.6 

41.22 

44.5 

93.1 

46.31 

44.1 

105.1 

43.24 

44.5 

97.1 

1946:  January . 

48.27 

43.9 

110.1 

42.09 

37.6 

111.9 

41.69 

44.5 

93.6 

41.38 

44.4 

93.7 

46.52 

44.1 

105.5 

43.42 

44.5 

97.4 

February . 

47.17 

42.9 

109.8 

47.15 

41.6 

113.9 

40.93 

43.0 

95.2 

38.84 

41.0 

94.7 

44.00 

41.5 

106.0 

43.84 

44.2 

99.1 

March . 

47.24 

41.8 

113.8 

46.12 

38.7 

119.2 

40.85 

41.7 

97.7 

40.29 

39.9 

101.6 

45.61 

42.1 

108.4 

44.83 

44.7 

99.8 

April . 

48.20 

41.6 

115.7 

49.36 

39.6 

124.7 

38.90 

39.4 

98.5 

41.92 

40.4 

104.3 

47.27 

41.9 

112.9 

‘43.21 

‘43.7 

«98.8 

May . 

45.18 

37.7 

119.9 

48.18 

38.7 

124.4 

39.76 

39.8 

99.8 

39.25 

37.6 

104.6 

44.55 

39.2 

113.8 

44.79 

43.8 

102.2 

June . 

48.36 

39.9 

121.1 

48.29 

38.4 

125.8 

41.11 

39.7 

103.6 

42.43 

40.2 

105.4 

47.20 

41.2 

114.4 

45.03 

43.4 

103.7 

July . 

49.60 

40.6 

122.2 

46.35 

36.7 

126.3 

41.55 

40.1 

103.5 

43.47 

40.9 

106.7 

49.61 

41.9 

118.3 

43.74 

42.3 

103.2 

August . 

51.28 

40.7 

126.0 

49.32 

38.9 

126.9 

42.30 

40.8 

103.6 

45.97 

42.6 

108.6 

49.36 

41.5 

118.8 

44.98 

43.1 

104.3 

September . 

51.50 

40.7 

126.6 

49.28 

38.3 

128.6 

43.67 

40.7 

107.1 

46.22 

41.9 

111.1 

49.89 

41.3 

120.7 

45.83 

43.0 

106.5 

October . 

52.27 

40.9 

127.7 

50.27 

38.9 

129.3 

45.23 

42.3 

106.8 

44.68 

40.8 

110.0 

48.87 

40.9 

119.6 

46.49 

43.0 

108.0 

November . 

51.74 

40.4 

128.2 

51.87 

39.9 

129.8 

45.92 

43.0 

106.7 

42.68 

39.1 

109.7 

48.94 

40.6 

120.5 

46.41 

42.7 

108.6 

December . 

51.35 

40.3 

127.5 

51.72 

39.8 

130.0 

46.17 

41.8 

110.3 

44.79 

40.8 

110.4 

49.28 

41.0 

120.2 

47.50 

43.3 

109.5 

1947:  January . 

52.92 

40.9 

128.8 

50.68 

39.0 

129.8 

49.51 

43.9 

112.8 

44.30 

40.0 

111.1 

50.05 

41.3 

121.3 

47.19 

42.7 

110.4 

February  . 

52.81 

40.9 

129.0 

49.72 

38.6 

128.8 

47.90 

42.6 

112.4 

43.78 

39.4 

111.7 

49.60 

41.0 

120.8 

47.59 

42.7 

111.3 

March . 

52.72 

40.5 

130.0 

52.23 

40.0 

130.5 

48.71 

43.0 

113.2 

44.95 

40.3 

111.6 

50.50 

41.2 

122.6 

47.85 

42.9 

111.5 

April . 

53.52 

41.0 

130.6 

53.01 

40.4 

131.1 

48.41 

42.4 

114.2 

44.85 

40.1 

112.7 

49.79 

40.7 

122.4 

46.84 

41.6 

112.6 

May . 

55.02 

41.0 

134.1 

54.33 

40.5 

134.2 

51.86 

43.4 

119.3 

45.66 

40.2 

113.8 

49.72 

39.8 

125.0 

46.94 

41.1 

114.1 

June . 

54  36 

39.8 

136.5 

56.18 

40.5 

138.7 

52.27 

43.0 

121.5 

47.61 

40.3 

118.1 

52.19 

40.1 

130.0 

48.85 

41  9 

116  4 

July . 

55.08 

40  4 

136  4 

56.25 

40  3 

139  5 

49  65 

41.4 

119  6 

51.34 

41.5 

124.1 

51  85 

39.7 

131.1 

47.45 

41  2 

115.1 

August . 

51.68 

37  7 

137  2 

54  71 

39  1 

139  9 

46  79 

39  9 

118  4 

53.57 

42  5 

125  9 

51  45 

39  6 

130  0 

46  56 

40  2 

115  8 

September . 

55  66 

40.3 

139.0 

56.50 

39  9 

141.5 

48.34 

40.5 

118  4 

55.28 

43  4 

127.5 

53.70 

40  3 

132  3 

49  20 

42  2 

117.1 

October . 

57.73 

41.2 

141.1 

58.15 

40.7 

142.9 

49  60 

414 

119.8 

53.74 

42  5 

127.0 

54.35 

41  0 

132  6 

49  57 

42.1 

117.5 

November . 

58.06 

412 

141.1 

58.73 

41  0 

143  4 

48.93 

40.7 

120  1 

52.16 

41.1 

126  8 

56.10 

42  0 

133  5 

50  48 

42  3 

119  2 

December . 

59.18 

41.8 

141  4 

60  05 

41.6 

144  3 

50  98 

42  2 

120  6 

53  92 

42.5 

126  5 

57.83 

42  6 

135  6 

50  26 

42  0 

119.7 

'See  tootnote ,  p.  54. 

‘New  series;  comparable  January  data  are  48.0  hours  and  109.8  cents. 
‘New  series;  comparable  March  data  are  144.25, 45.0  hours,  and  98.3  cents. 
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Table  C-l :  Average  earnings  and  hours  in  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries, 

1932-47 1 — Continued 

MANUFACTURING— Continued 


Period 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products  — 1 

Continued 

Tools  (except  edge 
tools,  machine  tools, 
files,  and  saws) 

Hardware 

Plumbers’  supplies 

Stoves,  oil  burners, 
and  heating  equip¬ 
ment  not  elsewhere 
classified 

Steam  and  bot-water 
heating  apparatus  and 
steam  fittings 

Stamped  and  enameled 
ware  and  galvanizing 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1932 

SI 6 . 12 

$15.66 

$17.34 

$17.73 

$16.85 

1933 

16.87 

15.73 

17.67 

35.8 

48.2 

17.38 

33.5 

51.6 

15.88 

1934 

19.31 

16.65 

30.6 

54.1 

18.94 

35.1 

54.0 

19.92 

34.6 

57.6 

18.56 

35.2 

52.7 

1935 

21.55 

39.7 

54.1 

20.74 

37.4 

21.58 

38.1 

56.6 

21.76 

37.3 

58.1 

19.97 

37.4 

53.4 

1936  . 

23.43 

43.5 

53.8 

22.23 

39.0 

57.0 

24.12 

41.7 

58.2 

24.25 

41.2 

58.7 

22.44 

40.0 

55.8 

1937  . 

24 . 82 

41.6 

59.5 

24.70 

38.9 

63.4 

25.02 

39.4 

63.8 

27.03 

40  0 

67.6 

24.29 

38.8 

62.5 

1938 

22.03 

35.7 

61.5 

22.28 

33.4 

66.6 

23.67 

36.0 

66.3 

23.15 

33.1 

69.9 

22.65 

35.9 

62.9 

1939 . 

24.49 

39.7 

61.8 

$23.13 

38.9 

59.3 

25.80 

38.2 

67.6 

25.25 

38.1 

66.6 

26.19 

37.6 

69.7 

23.92 

38.1 

62.7 

1940 . 

26.06 

41.1 

63.5 

23.56 

39.2 

60.4 

26.83 

38.9 

69.1 

26.33 

38.8 

68.0 

28.71 

40.3 

71.4 

25.51 

39.1 

65.2 

1941 . 

33.14 

46.2 

71.9 

28.20 

43.1 

66.1 

29.93 

40.1 

74.5 

29.41 

40.5 

72.8 

34.82 

43.9 

79.6 

28.91 

40.9 

70.8 

1942 . 

39.62 

47.3 

83.8 

35.30 

45.5 

77.6 

35.21 

41.7 

85.1 

35.05 

42.4 

83.0 

43.31 

46.7 

92.6 

36.41 

43.8 

83.1 

1943 . 

44.47 

48.1 

92.7 

42.66 

47.8 

89.2 

44.10 

46.9 

94.0 

43.10 

46.4 

93.0 

46.60 

47.9 

97.4 

43.47 

45.5 

95.5 

1944 . 

45.68 

47.1 

97.0 

45.43 

47.3 

96.0 

47.25 

46.1 

102.4 

47.20 

46.8 

100.8 

48.47 

47.7 

101.6 

46.74 

45.7 

102.2 

1945 . 

45.37 

45.8 

99.1 

44.93 

45.7 

98.4 

46.65 

44.5 

104.8 

46.23 

44.6 

103.7 

47.73 

45.5 

104.8 

45.47 

44.1 

103.2 

1946 . 

47.00 

43.3 

108.6 

43.94 

41.8 

105.0 

45.71 

40.9 

111.7 

46.13 

40.8 

113.2 

47.76 

40.5 

117.8 

44.66 

40.3 

110.8 

1947 . 

51.17 

42  4 

120.8 

49.20 

41.5 

118.6 

52,04 

40.5 

128  4 

51.65 

40  6 

127.3 

53.03 

40.6 

130  6 

50.31 

40.2 

125  2 

1945:  January . 

47.67 

47.8 

99.8 

47.22 

47.6 

99.1 

49.55 

46.9 

105.7 

48.63 

46.8 

103.9 

50.10 

47.7 

105.0 

49.29 

46.5 

105.9 

February . 

47.58 

47.4 

100.3 

47.23 

47.6 

99.2 

50.06 

47.2 

106.1 

49.27 

47.1 

104.5 

49.70 

47.7 

104.3 

49.18 

46.6 

105.6 

March . 

47.35 

47.3 

100.1 

47.61 

47.6 

100.1 

49.97 

46.6 

107.2 

48.76 

46.6 

104.7 

49.32 

47.2 

104.5 

48.71 

46.2 

105.4 

April . 

47.36 

47.4 

100.4 

47.57 

47.2 

100.8 

50.07 

46.6 

107.5 

49.09 

46.5 

105.5 

49.87 

47.4 

105.1 

47.93 

45.7 

104.8 

May . 

45.66 

45.7 

99.8 

46.97 

46.6 

100.8 

49.07 

45.5 

107.9 

46.83 

44.3 

105.9 

48.87 

46.3 

105.5 

46.87 

44.6 

105.0 

June . 

46.04 

46.5 

100.0 

46.46 

46.4 

100.2 

47.57 

44.7 

106.4 

47.71 

45.6 

104.7 

49.89 

47.3 

105.5 

46.37 

44.8 

103.4 

July . 

45.95 

46.6 

98.6 

44.70 

45.2 

98.9 

47.20 

44.5 

106.0 

46.77 

44.4 

105.3 

47.78 

45.3 

105.4 

44.78 

43.5 

102.8 

August . 

42.83 

43.6 

98.3 

40.05 

41.0 

97.7 

42.01 

40.5 

103.8 

40.60 

39.7 

102.2 

44.58 

42.3 

105.4 

40.78 

40.2 

101.4 

September . 

42.14 

43.3 

97.4 

40.80 

43.2 

94.5 

41.89 

42.0 

99.7 

42.15 

42.2 

99.8 

45.11 

43.3 

104.2 

40.50 

41.2 

98.7 

October . 

43.48 

44.5 

97.8 

42.02 

43.9 

95.6 

42.13 

42.2 

99.8 

44.16 

43.7 

101.2 

44.69 

43.3 

103.2 

42.04 

42.4 

99.2 

November . 

42.46 

43.5 

97.7 

41.23 

44.0 

93.6 

42.98 

42.5 

101.1 

43.13 

42.5 

101.7 

44.12 

42.7 

103.5 

41.74 

41.6 

100.4 

December . 

44.02 

44.6 

98.4 

42.49 

44.6 

95.3 

44.07 

43.0 

102.5 

44.36 

43.4 

102.3 

45.38 

43.1 

105.2 

42.38 

42.0 

101.0 

1946:  January . 

44.87 

45.0 

99.8 

42.61 

44.1 

96.6 

43.85 

42.5 

103.2 

43.97 

42.7 

103.1 

42.47 

39.9 

106.5 

42.03 

41.8 

100.5 

February . 

45.57 

44.8 

101.8 

40.95 

42.6 

96.1 

43.57 

42.2 

103.1 

41.81 

40.8 

102.6 

46.40 

42.4 

109.5 

41.78 

40.9 

102.2 

March . 

46.14 

45.0 

102.6 

42.04 

43.0 

97.7 

44.38 

42.2 

105.2 

44.01 

41.2 

107.0 

46.77 

42.1 

111.1 

42.90 

40.6 

105.0 

April . 

45.06 

43.5 

103.1 

42.54 

42.0 

101.3 

44.80 

42.0 

106.6 

44.87 

41.1 

109.3 

47.37 

40.8 

116.0 

43.81 

40.9 

107.1 

May . 

45.57 

43.1 

105.7 

42.51 

41.6 

102.1 

44.34 

40.7 

108.9 

43.93 

39.8 

110.6 

47.12 

40.4 

116.6 

43.53 

40.0 

108.8 

June . 

46.31 

43.0 

107.7 

42.79 

40.8 

105.1 

44.24 

39.9 

110.8 

45.56 

40.3 

113.1 

46.35 

39.5 

117.4 

44.19 

39.8 

111.0 

July . 

46.16 

42.5 

108.7 

43.75 

41.2 

106.6 

43.98 

39.0 

112.8 

44.68 

39.6 

112.9 

46.28 

39.5 

117.2 

43.15 

38.7 

111.4 

August . 

46.91 

42.4 

110.6 

44.88 

41.7 

106.9 

46.00 

40.2 

113.8 

47.16 

40.6 

116.1 

47.81 

40.3 

118.6 

45.53 

40.5 

112.5 

September . 

47.59 

42.5 

112.1 

45.11 

41.2 

109.5 

45.63 

39.4 

115.7 

47.36 

40.2 

117.8 

49.72 

40.8 

121.9 

45.49 

39.6 

115.0 

October . 

49.01 

42.9 

114.1 

46.24 

41.9 

110.5 

48.64 

41.4 

117.4 

48.89 

41.0 

119.2 

51.45 

41.1 

125.2 

46.83 

40.7 

115.0 

November . 

49.03 

42.4 

115.8 

45.65 

41.3 

110.6 

48.06 

40.7 

118.3 

48.64 

40.6 

119.9 

50.83 

40.6 

125.3 

46.10 

39.7 

116.1 

December . 

50.02 

43.3 

115.6 

46.42 

41.7 

111.3 

49.68 

41.4 

120.2 

49.61 

41.3 

120.1 

48.78 

39.9 

122.2 

48.30 

41.1 

117.6 

1947:  January . 

50.39 

43.3 

116.4 

47.04 

41.6 

111.9 

51.27 

42.3 

121.9 

50.26 

41.1 

122.4 

50.12 

40.7 

123.1 

47.57 

40.5 

117.6 

February . 

49.54 

42.6 

116.4 

47.45 

41.9 

113.1 

48.51 

39.9 

121.5 

49.02 

40.2 

122.0 

50.31 

40.7 

123.5 

46.71 

39.6 

117.9 

March . 

49.93 

42.9 

116.3 

47.29 

41.7 

113.5 

49.90 

40.7 

122.7 

49.79 

40.6 

122.6 

51.02 

40.9 

124.6 

48.14 

40.3 

119.3 

50.48 

42.9 

117.6 

47.90 

41.5 

115.3 

50.22 

40.6 

123.6 

50.11 

40.7 

123.0 

51.63 

40.6 

127.1 

48.44 

40.3 

120.1 

May . 

50.86 

42.5 

119.8 

49.15 

41.7 

117.9 

49.92 

40.0 

124.7 

50.38 

40.2 

124.9 

51.39 

40.1 

128.2 

49.  S6 

40.1 

124.7 

June . 

51.22 

42  4 

120.7 

49.53 

41  4 

119.5 

51.81 

40.4 

128.3 

51.00 

40  2 

126.9 

53.72 

40.8 

131.6 

50  34 

39  9 

126.1 

July . 

49.40 

41.0 

120  4 

49.29 

41  0 

120.1 

52.45 

40  3 

130.1 

50.65 

40  0 

126  6 

52  74 

39  6 

133  1 

50  11 

39  3 

127  4 

August . 

50  10 

41  0 

122.1 

48.19 

40  2 

121  0 

49  93 

38  9 

128.5 

49.75 

39  0 

127  5 

50  60 

38  1 

132  9 

50  40 

39  5 

127  6 

September . 

52  39 

42.2 

124.3 

50.43 

41.3 

122.2 

52.38 

40  0 

131  0 

53.32 

40  9 

130  5 

54  54 

40  4 

135.2 

51.72 

39  9 

129.7 

October . 

52.47 

42.1 

124.8 

51.22 

41.7 

122.8 

54.65 

40.7 

134.3 

55.15 

41  6 

132.6 

55  46 

41.1 

135.0 

52  40 

40  4 

129.8 

November . 

52.97 

42.2 

125  5 

51.58 

41.6 

123  3 

56.42 

41  4 

136  4 

53.39 

40.1 

133  1 

57.64 

41.8 

138.0 

52.81 

40  5 

130  5 

December . 

54.44 

43.0 

126  6 

52  55 

42.2 

124.5 

57.00 

41  6 

137.0 

56.22 

42.0 

133.9 

58.66 

42.2 

138.9 

54.72 

41.5 

132  0 

•See  footnote,  p.  54. 
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Table  C-l:  Average  earnings  and  hours  in  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturincr  industries 

1932-47 1 — Continued 

MANUFACTURING— Continued 


Iron  and  steel  and  their  products— Continued 


Period 

Fabricated  structural 
and 

ornamental  metalwork 

Metal  doors,  sash, 
frames,  molding, 
and  trim 

Bolts,  nuts,  washers, 
and  rivets 

Forgings,  iron  and 
steel 

Screw-machine  products 
and  wood  screws 

Steel  barrels,  kegs,  and 
drums 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

houT8 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average- 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 
1938 

1937 

1938 

$18.42 

16.08 

19.27 

20.58 

24.32 

28.18 

25.98 

32.2 
32.8 

33.3 

35.2 
41.7 

41.2 
36.0 

Cents 

54.3 
48.0 
57.9 
58.6 

58.4 

68.4 
72.3 

Cents 

$15.54 

16.91 

17.82 

21.12 

24.08 

25.79 

21.42 

Cents 

$16.06 

17.28 

20.46 

23.62 

26.11 

28.84 

23.97 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

32.8 
37.1 

41.9 

39.5 

30.5 

54.1 
56.9 
57.5 
65.4 

70.2 

38.5 

41.7 

40.9 

32.3 

61.5 

62.7 

71.1 

74.4 

1939 

27.95 

38.5 

72.7 

26.04 

37.7 

69.0 

29.45 

38.4 

76.7 

1940 

28.83 

39.2 

73.6 

27.50 

39.5 

69.6 

32.56 

41.2 

79.1 

1941 

34.97 

43.0 

81.4 

34.41 

43.9 

78.0 

40.93 

45.9 

89.4 

1942 

42.80 

46.2 

92.6 

40.33 

44.9 

88.8 

49.93 

47.9 

104.7 

1943 

51.28 

48.6 

105.5 

$48.03 

48.9 

98.2 

46.54 

47.6 

97.8 

56.88 

48.2 

118.0 

$48.03 

49.8 

96.5 

$41.14 

43.3 

95.0 

1944 

54.79 

48.7 

112.6 

51.20 

47.9 

107.0 

48.59 

47.1 

103.2 

59.62 

47.7 

125.1 

50.13 

48.6 

103.2 

42.61 

43.7 

97.5 

1945 

50.37 

45.5 

110.7 

50.24 

45.6 

110.2 

48.51 

45.9 

105.7 

56.79 

45.0 

126.2 

49.65 

46.7 

106.2 

42.10 

•  42.1 

100.0 

1946 

47.40 

40.3 

117.5 

49.00 

41.6 

118.0 

44.89 

39.7 

112.7 

52.77 

39.9 

132.4 

49.02 

42.4 

115.6 

45.52 

40.9 

111.2 

1947 

54.21 

41.7 

130.0 

54.58 

42.1 

129.7 

52.95 

41.1 

128.5 

61.48 

41.1 

149.6 

53.55 

42.2 

126.9 

52  57 

40.7 

129.3 

1945 

January . 

53.48 

47.1 

113.5 

51.30 

48.1 

108.9 

49.89 

46.9 

106.5 

61.95 

48.2 

128.6 

52.13 

48.9 

106.5 

42.38 

43.2 

98.0 

February . 

63.58 

47.6 

112.4 

53.03 

>48.1 

110.4 

50.49 

47.7 

105.9 

62.73 

48.7 

128.9 

52.38 

49.2 

106.4 

43.36 

43.7 

99.0 

March . 

52.29 

46.5 

112.5 

53.29 

48.2 

110.7 

52.21 

48.5 

107.3 

61.62 

48.0 

128.5 

52.44 

49.0 

108.9 

41.90 

41.9 

99.9 

April . 

53.64 

47.4 

113.2 

52.58 

47.3 

111.1 

51.13 

48.1 

106.8 

61.71 

48.1 

128.4 

51.73 

48.4 

106.8 

46.10 

45.5 

101.4 

May . 

53.29 

47.2 

112.7 

60.25 

45.3 

111.0 

50.77 

47.7 

106.6 

58.40 

45.9 

127.3 

50.00 

47.0 

106.3 

41.57 

41.8 

99.9 

June . 

52.79 

47.6 

110.9 

52.79 

46.2 

114.2 

50.96 

47.6 

107.2 

59.07 

46.5 

127.1 

50.87 

47.6 

106.9 

48.01 

46.9 

103.0 

July . 

50.23 

45.8 

109.7 

51.77 

45.9 

112.7 

47.42 

44.8 

106.0 

56.77 

45.0 

126.1 

49.66 

46.7 

106.2 

43.74 

42.9 

102.4 

August . 

47.26 

43.3 

109.1 

45.80 

42.9 

106.7 

47.88 

44.8 

106.5 

47.62 

38.5 

123.5 

46.10 

43.8 

105.2 

39.81 

38.6 

103.1 

September . 

43.34 

41.0 

105.1 

45.47 

42.3 

107.5 

40.17 

39.3 

101.9 

47.48 

39.7 

119.5 

45.04 

42.8 

105.2 

36.23 

36.7 

98.0 

October . 

44.94 

42.5 

105.0 

46.51 

43.0 

108.1 

45.62 

44.4 

102.5 

51.71 

42.4 

121.9 

46.57 

43.9 

105.6 

38.47 

39.5 

96.9 

November . 

44.00 

41.8 

104.6 

46.90 

42.9 

108.5 

46.12 

44.3 

104.0 

50.24 

41.4 

121.4 

46.86 

43.8 

106.4 

39.94 

40.6 

98.3 

December . 

44.26 

41.6 

106.3 

48.19 

43.9 

109.7 

46.24 

44.3 

104.2 

52.75 

42.2 

125.0 

47.52 

44.2 

106.8 

39.14 

40.1 

97.4 

1946: 

January . 

43.90 

40.5 

106.4 

44.12 

41.4 

107.3 

43.01 

41.4 

104.6 

53.31 

42.8 

124.6 

47.09 

43.3 

107.9 

40.32 

40.6 

99.4 

February . 

41.43 

38.1 

108.7 

43.73 

41.7 

104.6 

44.10 

42.5 

104.3 

48.34 

39.3 

123.2 

45.22 

41.7 

107.5 

41.47 

41.0 

101.2 

March . 

46.01 

40.7 

112.8 

45.68 

’41.8 

•110.1 

43.09 

39.6 

107.8 

48.95 

39.1 

125.3 

47.06 

42.5 

109.7 

42.47 

40.3 

106.2 

April . 

47.79 

41.1 

115.4 

48.66 

42.3 

114.6 

42.81 

39.0 

109.3 

52.18 

40.2 

129.7 

48.29 

43.0 

112.3 

45.79 

41.5 

111.3 

May . 

46.83 

40.3 

116.8 

45.49 

40.7 

111.7 

41.20 

36.9 

111.0 

50.11 

38.4 

130.6 

47.48 

41.7 

113.8 

45.30 

41.1 

110.1 

June . 

46.59 

39.8 

117.7 

47.08 

41.8 

112.5 

44.29 

39.2 

112.6 

51.16 

39.1 

130.8 

48.74 

41.8 

116.7 

44.32 

40.4 

109.8 

July . 

46.38 

39.3 

118.5 

49.59 

41.3 

120.1 

41.59 

36.6 

113.0 

49.72 

37.8 

131.4 

48.69 

41.5 

117.4 

42.94 

38.2 

112.5 

August . 

48.69 

40.7 

119.6 

50.23 

41.2 

121.8 

46.41 

40.4 

114.3 

53.94 

40.0 

134.9 

50.65 

42.8 

118.4 

47.06 

41.7 

113.0 

September . 

48.85 

40.6 

120.3 

52.13 

41.1 

126.9 

45.70 

38.9 

116.7 

54.22 

39.5 

136.3 

50.57 

42.3 

119.6 

45.46 

39.8 

114.3 

October . 

49.74 

41.0 

121.4 

51.58 

41.6 

124.0 

46.89 

39.7 

117.6 

55.86 

40.4 

138.3 

52.13 

43.3 

120.4 

47.02 

41.1 

114.4 

November . 

48.06 

39.6 

121.3 

51.45 

40.8 

126.1 

48.87 

41.0 

118.9 

56.22 

40.1 

140.1 

51.50 

42.5 

121.2 

50.16 

42.3 

118.5 

December . 

51.10 

41.7 

122.5 

53.54 

42.8 

124.9 

48.76 

40.8 

119.2 

58.04 

40.9 

141.8 

52.19 

42.9 

121.6 

50.68 

42.8 

118.3 

7; 

January . 

49.82 

40.5 

122.9 

>51.06 

>41.8 

>122.1 

48.83 

40.2 

121.1 

59.01 

41.3 

143.0 

52.21 

42.7 

122.4 

•048.41 

39.9 

>0121.8 

February . 

50.40 

41.0 

123.0 

51.21 

41.6 

123.0 

50.46 

41.2 

122.2 

59.78 

41.5 

144.0 

51.99 

42.5 

122.4 

50.95 

40.9 

124.6 

March . 

51.73 

41.7 

124.0 

53.56 

42.3 

126.8 

50.28 

40.9 

122.7 

60.42 

41.7 

144.8 

53.42 

43.0 

124.3 

50.85 

41.0 

124.2 

April . 

51.94 

41.7 

124.6 

52.99 

41.5 

127.6 

50.72 

41.4 

122.3 

59.68 

41.3 

144.3 

52.73 

42.5 

124.2 

51.16 

40.9 

125.2 

May . 

53.07 

41.8 

126.9 

56.06 

42.9 

130.7 

53.51 

42.1 

126.8 

60.22 

41.3 

145.9 

53.37 

42.3 

126.2 

51.75 

40.5 

127.9 

June . 

64.90 

42.0 

130  6 

55.45 

42.7 

129.1 

54.49 

41.5 

131.1 

61.93 

41.1 

150.8 

53.79 

42.1 

127.8 

53  49 

41.0 

130.5 

July . 

53,54 

40.7 

131  6 

52  42 

40.8 

128  6 

51.88 

40  0 

129  5 

59  07 

39.7 

148  9 

62  93 

41.4 

127  8 

53.04 

40  3 

131  C 

August . 

65  64 

41.7 

133  4 

54  12 

41  2 

131.5 

52  45 

40  0 

131.0 

57  42 

38  7 

148  4 

62  38 

40.8 

128  4 

53  38 

40  3 

132  4 

September . 

65.87 

41  6 

134.4 

55  75 

42.0 

132.8 

53  08 

40.2 

131.7 

62.38 

40.9 

152.6 

53  91 

41.9 

128.5 

55  08 

40.7 

135.3 

October . 

57.60 

42  6 

135.2 

56.48 

42.0 

134  4 

56  52 

42.1 

133  9 

65  54 

41.8 

156  9 

55.02 

42.1 

130.6 

52.13 

39  4 

132.2 

November . 

57.31 

42  0 

136  8 

57.11 

42  7 

133  9 

55.98 

41.3 

135  3 

65  00 

41  4 

157.2 

54  55 

41.6 

131.1 

53.81 

40  8 

132.0 

December . 

58  81 

42.7 

137  8 

58.97 

43  5 

135.4 

57.79 

42  5 

135.9 

67.20 

42.2 

159.1 

66.77 

43  0 

131.9 

57  08 

42  5 

134  4 

See  footnote,  p.  54. 

'New  series;  comparable  January  data  are  47.1  hours. 

•New  series;  comparable  February  data  arc  40.5  hours  and  108.5  cents. 


•New  series;  comparable  December  1946  data  are  $52. 33,43.2  hours,  and  121.2  cents. 
“New  series;  comparable  December  1946  data  are  $49.69  and  116.9  cents. 
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Table  C-l :  Average  earnings  and  nours  m  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries, 

1932-47 1 — Continued 


MANUFACTURING— Continued 


Iron  and  steel  and 
their  products 
— Continued 

Electrical  machinery 

Machinery, 
except  electrical 

Total:  Electrical 

Electrical 

Radios  and 

Communication 

Total 

Machinery, 

r  l  rearms 

machinery 

equipment 

phonographs 

equipment 

except  electrical 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

weekly 

weekly 

hourly 

weekly 

weekly 

hourly 

weekly 

weekly 

hourly 

weekly 

weekly 

hourly 

weekJy 

weekly 

hourly 

weekly 

weekly 

hourly 

cam- 

hours 

earn- 

earn- 

hours 

earn- 

earn- 

hours 

earn- 

earn- 

hours 

earn- 

earn- 

hours 

earn- 

earn- 

hours 

earn- 

ings 

ings 

ings 

ings 

ings 

ings 

ings 

ings 

ings 

ings 

ings 

ings 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

$19.92 

18.30 

18.45 

33.7 

54.0 

19.40 

35.9 

54.2 

20.10 

37.3 

54.0 

21.26 

36.3 

58.8 

21.55 

36.0 

60.1 

1939 . 

$27.28 

41.3 

66.0 

$27.09 

38.6 

70.2 

$27.95 

38.7 

72.2 

22.34 

38.5 

58.1 

$28.74 

38.3 

75.1 

$29.27 

39.3 

74.6 

1940  . 

32.51 

47.0 

69.1 

29.38 

40.4 

72.8 

30.45 

41.0 

74.3 

23.60 

38.5 

61.4 

30.51 

39.5 

77.3 

31.87 

41.9 

76.1 

1941 

42.78 

50.9 

84.0 

35.04 

43.7 

80.2 

36.55 

44.3 

82.4 

27.96 

41.2 

68.0 

34.74 

43.2 

80.4 

38.34 

45.9 

83.4 

1942 

55.03 

49.7 

111.0 

41.94 

46.2 

90.7 

43.67 

46.6 

93.6 

35.88 

45.1 

79.6 

39.48 

45.6 

86.6 

47.28 

49.2 

96.1 

1943 

57.66 

47.9 

120.3 

45.53 

46.9 

97.1 

48.02 

47.3 

101.4 

39.18 

46.2 

84.8 

41.51 

46.0 

90.1 

52.37 

49.3 

106.3 

1944 

60.50 

47.1 

128.4 

47.76 

46.4 

102.9 

50.37 

46.8 

107.6 

41.22 

45.8 

90.0 

44.66 

45.3 

97.8 

54.63 

48.7 

112.3 

1945 

56.39 

45.1 

125.1 

46.43 

44.1 

105.3 

48.73 

44.7 

109.1 

41.10 

44.1 

93.1 

46.10 

44.1 

104.2 

52.24 

45.8 

114.0 

1946 

50.83 

41.6 

122.3 

45.64 

40.3 

113.1 

46.73 

40.1 

116.6 

41.09 

39.6 

103.8 

48.51 

41.8 

116.1 

50.12 

41.2 

121.8 

1947 . 

56.64 

41.3 

137.1 

51.40 

40.2 

127  9 

52.99 

40.3 

131.5 

44.84 

39  3 

114.1 

51.87 

40.7 

127.6 

55  88 

41.3 

135.3 

57.67 

45.4 

127.1 

49.64 

46.5 

106.9 

52.37 

46.9 

111.8 

43.14 

46.2 

93.5 

45.93 

45.1 

101.4 

55.92 

48.7 

114.9 

59.26 

46.4 

127.8 

49.85 

46.7 

106.7 

52.31 

47.0 

111.3 

43.05 

46.3 

93.1 

47.31 

45.9 

102.8 

56.13 

48.8 

115.1 

59.96 

46.6 

128.7 

49.89 

46.6 

107.0 

52.53 

47.1 

111.6 

43.04 

45.9 

93.4 

47.03 

45.5 

103.0 

56.07 

48.6 

115.3 

57.41 

44.7 

128.3 

49.59 

46.4 

106.8 

51.91 

46.7 

111.1 

43.07 

46.0 

93.7 

47.47 

45.7 

103.6 

55.46 

48.1 

115.2 

59.10 

45.6 

129.5 

48.73 

45.6 

106.8 

51.18 

46.1 

111.1 

41.91 

45.0 

93.1 

46.60 

44.7 

103.9 

53.68 

46.6 

115.2 

June . 

58.15 

46.1 

126.0 

48.53 

45.7 

106.1 

50.83 

46.1 

110.3 

41.79 

45.1 

92.6 

46.88 

45.0 

103.6 

54.91 

47.7 

115.0 

58.11 

46.2 

125.8 

47.91 

45.3 

105.7 

49.66 

45.4 

109.5 

41.75 

45.1 

92.5 

47.69 

45.2 

105.1 

53.58 

46.7 

114.8 

52.14 

42.1 

123.9 

42.75 

41.2 

103.8 

43.50 

40.8 

106.7 

37.21 

40.9 

90.9 

45.51 

42.8 

105.5 

48.41 

42.7 

113.4 

47.14 

41.1 

114.8 

41.37 

40.8 

101.4 

41.87 

40.9 

102.4 

37.53 

40.8 

91.9 

42.58 

40.4 

105.7 

48.12 

43.0 

111.9 

47.44 

43.0 

110.3 

42.39 

41.1 

103.1 

43.14 

41.4 

104.3 

36.70 

39.3 

93.4 

43.79 

41.6 

105.5 

48.12 

43.0 

111.8 

47.66 

42.9 

111.2 

42.98 

41.3 

103.9 

43.51 

41.4 

105.1 

38.84 

40.5 

95.9 

44.02 

41.8 

105.5 

47.90 

42.6 

112.4 

December . 

48.92 

43.8 

111.6 

43.58 

41.5 

105.0 

44.05 

41.4 

106.3 

38.55 

40.8 

94.5 

45.91 

42.3 

108.8 

48.63 

42.9 

113.4 

48.55 

43.8 

110.8 

43.52 

41.3 

105.3 

44.05 

41.3 

106.7 

38.78 

40.5 

95.8 

46.13 

42.3 

108.5 

47.84 

42.0 

113.9 

48.44 

43.5 

111.3 

41.49 

40.3 

102.9 

40.94 

40.0 

102.3 

39.01 

39.7 

98.7 

45.01 

41.8 

108.1 

47 . 53 

41 .4 

114.7 

48.93 

42.6 

114.9 

41.81 

40.3 

103.6 

41.32 

40.1 

103.0 

38.87 

39.0 

99.6 

45.67 

41.9 

108.9 

48.82 

41 .7 

117.2 

49.70 

41.9 

118.7 

44.03 

40.2 

109.6 

43.97 

39.8 

110.6 

39.04 

39.1 

99.9 

48.38 

42.1 

114.9 

48.94 

41.5 

117.9 

50.54 

"41.0 

“122.7 

43.99 

38.9 

113.1 

45.49 

39.3 

115.8 

38.94 

37.9 

102.8 

43.60 

38.5 

113.2 

48.32 

40.1 

120 . 4 

June . 

51.91 

41.2 

126.1 

45.72 

39.8 

114.8 

46.15 

39.3 

117.3 

40.00 

38.9 

102.9 

49.37 

42.2 

117.1 

50.04 

40.9 

122.3 

July . 

51.06 

41.0 

124.4 

45.59 

39.4 

115.8 

46.31 

38.9 

118.9 

40.40 

39.1 

103.4 

47.80 

41.1 

116.4 

49.76 

40.4 

123.2 

49.86 

40.4 

123.5 

47.49 

40.6 

116.9 

48.28 

40.2 

120.2 

41.54 

39.8 

104.4 

49.71 

42.2 

118.1 

50.99 

40.9 

124.6 

53.30 

42.3 

125.9 

48.31 

40.8 

118.5 

49.24 

40.5 

121.4 

42.63 

40.0 

106.6 

50.60 

42.2 

119.9 

51.74 

41.1 

126.0 

51.10 

40.7 

125.6 

48.28 

40.7 

118.6 

48.92 

40.3 

121.3 

42.88 

40.1 

107.0 

51.36 

42.7 

120.3 

52.57 

41.5 

126.6 

52.89 

40.7 

130.1 

48.33 

40.6 

119.1 

49.12 

40.2 

122.1 

43.42 

40.3 

107.6 

50.48 

42.0 

120.3 

52.06 

40.9 

127.3 

December . 

53.37 

40.5 

131.8 

49.13 

41.1 

119.5 

49.80 

40.7 

122.4 

44.38 

40.9 

108.6 

51.58 

42.7 

120.8 

52.87 

41.4 

127.7 

54.15 

41.3 

131.2 

48.63 

40.5 

119.9 

49.64 

40.3 

123.1 

42.33 

39.4 

107.4 

51.48 

42.5 

121.3 

53.12 

41.4 

128.3 

54.33 

41.3 

131.5 

48.13 

40.0 

120.3 

48.98 

39.7 

123.2 

41.72 

38.6 

108.0 

51.59 

42.3 

122.2 

53.22 

41.3 

129.0 

55.09 

41./ 

133.5 

49.07 

40.5 

121.2 

50.28 

40.4 

124.4 

42.37 

39.1 

108.2 

51.52 

42.1 

122.6 

53.82 

41.5 

129.8 

54.62 

41.1 

133.0 

48.36 

40.0 

121.0 

50.22 

40.2 

125.0 

42.31 

38.9 

108.8 

47.84 

40.5 

117.9 

54.25 

41.5 

130.8 

56.38 

41.3 

136.6 

50.24 

39.8 

126.4 

52.65 

40.1 

131.4 

44.57 

39.1 

113.9 

46.52 

39.1 

118.9 

55.20 

41.4 

133 . 4 

June . 

57.54 

41.6 

138.3 

51.57 

39.8 

129.5 

54.04 

40.5 

133.5 

43.98 

38.2 

115.1 

49,62 

38.8 

127.7 

56.30 

41.3 

136.3 

July.  . 

56  69 

41.0 

138.4 

52.00 

39.8 

130.8 

53.84 

40.1 

134.4 

46.17 

39.6 

116.6 

50.57 

38.7 

130.6 

56.06 

40  9 

137.1 

56  65 

40.8 

138  9 

51.53 

39.2 

131.4 

53  50 

39  6 

135  0 

44.29 

38  0 

116.7 

51.18 

38  9 

131  6 

55.74 

40.5 

137.7 

58.51 

41.8 

140.1 

53.46 

40  4 

132.5 

55  05 

40.5 

136.0 

47  24 

40  0 

118.2 

53  66 

40.2 

133.5 

57.36 

41.1 

139 . 5 

57.90 

41.2 

140.5 

54.10 

40.6 

133.1 

55.35 

40  6 

136  4 

47.98 

40.2 

119.3 

55  81 

41  4 

135.0 

57.87 

41.3 

140.0 

68.53 

41.1 

142.4 

54.32 

40.6 

133.9 

55.76 

40.6 

137  4 

47  61 

39.8 

119.7 

55  94 

41.4 

135.2 

57.92 

41.2 

140  4 

December . 

60.01 

42.0 

142.9 

55.34 

41.1 

134  6 

56  99 

41.2 

138  4 

48  59 

40.4 

120  3 

56.15 

41.7 

134  8 

59.67 

42.2 

141.3 

*See  footnote,  p.  54. 

llNew  series;  comparable  April  data  are  41.1  hours  and  121.1  cents. 
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Table  C— 1:  Average  earnings  and  hours  in  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries, 

1932-47 1 — Continued 

MANUFACTURING— Continued 


Machinery,  except  electrical — Continued 


Period 

Machinery  and  machine- 
shop  products 

Engines  and  turbines 

Tractors 

Agricultural  machinery, 
excluding  tractors 

Machine  tools 

Machine-tool 

accessories 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1932 . 

$19  AH 

31.0 

60  4 

1933 . 

19.44 

33  9 

56  8 

1934 . 

22.49 

37.2 

60  4 

1935 . 

25.89 

41.5 

62  4 

1936 . 

28.40 

44  6 

63  6 

1937 . 

32  24 

45  1 

71  6 

1938 . 

26  61 

36  3 

73  3 

1939 . 

$28.76 

39.4 

73.0 

$28.67 

37.4 

76.7 

$32.13 

38.3 

83.9 

$26.46 

37.0 

71.6 

32.25 

42.9 

75.2 

$31.78 

40.9 

77.7 

1940 . 

31.18 

41.6 

74.9 

32.79 

41.1 

79.8 

34.41 

40.1 

85.8 

28.66 

39.0 

73.4 

36.97 

48.2 

76.8 

35.33 

47.3 

74.7 

1941 . 

38.21 

46.0 

82.9 

41.03 

45.4 

90.2 

38.25 

41.4 

92.5 

33.11 

40.4 

82.0 

43.55 

51.7 

84.3 

43.98 

51.5 

85.4 

1942 . 

46.30 

48.8 

94.6 

52.04 

49.2 

106.1 

45.60 

44.0 

103.6 

39.03 

41.8 

93.4 

51.86 

53.4 

97.1 

53.09 

53.4 

99.5 

1943 . 

51.23 

48.9 

104.5 

58.04 

50.1 

116.4 

51.40 

46.7 

110.0 

50.13 

47.0 

106.7 

54.37 

50.9 

106.8 

56.54 

51.0 

110.9 

1944 . 

53.27 

48.2 

110.3 

60.25 

49.1 

123.2 

53.12 

47.0 

113.1 

53.27 

47.4 

112.3 

57.39 

50.7 

113.1 

59.23 

49.7 

119.2 

1945 . 

51.91 

46.1 

112.4 

54.32 

44.5 

122.4 

51.60 

44.6 

115.8 

51.33 

45.4 

113.0 

56.57 

47.8 

118.3 

56.91 

46.6 

122.4 

1946 . 

49.89 

41.5 

119.9 

52.47 

40.1 

130.9 

49.86 

39.3 

126.8 

47.41 

39.9 

118.9 

53.80 

42.5 

126.5 

56.23 

42.3 

132.8 

1947 . 

55  06 

41.5 

132.6 

58.99 

40.8 

144  9 

56  83 

40  4 

140  8 

54  88 

40  4 

135  R 

57  69 

42  1 

143  3 

1945:  January . 

54.92 

48.5 

113.2 

61.18 

48.5 

126.3 

53.44 

46.6 

115.1 

53.40 

46.9 

113.7 

60.21 

51.6 

117.2 

61.14 

49.5 

123.5 

February . 

55.02 

48.7 

112.9 

“60.70 

“48.4 

125.5 

53.11 

46.2 

114.9 

54.12 

47.3 

114.4 

60.34 

“51.0 

118.3 

61.82 

50.5 

122.7 

March . 

55.06 

48.7 

113.0 

59.91 

48.0 

125.1 

52.98 

45.9 

115.5 

54.68 

47.5 

115.1 

60.49 

50.9 

118.8 

61.08 

49.8 

123.2 

April . 

54.80 

48.3 

113.3 

58.28 

47.4 

123.3 

52.73 

45.7 

115.4 

54.19 

47.1 

115.0 

59.53 

50.2 

118.7 

60.40 

49.1 

123.1 

May . 

52.82 

46.6 

113.1 

56.44 

45.9 

123.3 

52.72 

45.1 

116.8 

51.30 

44.9 

114.3 

56.50 

47.7 

118.3 

58.80 

47.8 

123.5 

June . 

53.78 

47.8 

112.6 

57.44 

46.5 

123.8 

54.09 

46.4 

116.7 

54.35 

47.5 

114.5 

58.23 

48.9 

119.1 

59.25 

47.8 

124.2 

July . 

52.57 

46.6 

112.8 

56.23 

45.5 

123.6 

53.71 

46.0 

116.7 

53.69 

46.9 

114.5 

56.37 

47.7 

118.2 

57.24 

46.4 

123.8 

August . 

47.81 

42.7 

111.8 

46.47 

39.4 

118.9 

50.82 

43.6 

116.6 

48.16 

42.9 

112.3 

53.63 

45.6 

117.6 

50.33 

42.0 

120.1 

September . 

47.15 

42.6 

110.3 

43.10 

37.3 

115.8 

51.32 

43.8 

117.2 

50.63 

45.6 

111.1 

51.23 

44.7 

1x5.2 

50.11 

42.2 

119.3 

October . 

47.60 

43.1 

110.3 

46.22 

39.7 

116.2 

46.77 

41.2 

114.0 

47.47 

43.4 

109.4 

51.65 

44.1 

117.2 

51.18 

42.4 

120.9 

November . 

47.58 

42.9 

110.9 

44.93 

38.7 

115.9 

47.86 

41.6 

115.1 

45.61 

41.9 

108.9 

52.35 

43.9 

119.3 

51.21 

42.1 

122.2 

December . 

47.98 

42.8 

112.0 

48.89 

41.0 

119.3 

48.26 

41.4 

116.5 

45.79 

41.6 

110.0 

53.80 

44.4 

121.0 

53.08 

43.6 

122.7 

1946:  January . 

47.81 

42.5 

112.3 

49.61 

41.5 

119.6 

49.34 

41.9 

117.6 

45.02 

40.6 

110.9 

53.07 

44.4 

119.5 

53.53 

43.3 

124.0 

February . 

47.91 

42.3 

112.9 

48.48 

39.7 

122.2 

46.26 

38.2 

121.2 

43.76 

40.5 

108.0 

52.19 

43.3 

120.6 

52.99 

42.6 

124.4 

March . 

48.29 

41.7 

115.4 

47.39 

39.1 

121.6 

51.40 

41.7 

123.4 

43.86 

40.5 

108.4 

52.92 

43.6 

121.4 

54.78 

42.8 

128.2 

April . 

49.26 

42.2 

116.3 

46.57 

37.4 

124.8 

45.81 

38.7 

118.3 

45.34 

40.9 

110.8 

51.92 

42.6 

122.0 

53.92 

41.9 

128.6 

May . 

47.86 

40.4 

118.0 

51.42 

40.1 

128.2 

42.68 

34.4 

124.2 

43.51 

36.8 

118.3 

52.01 

41.6 

125.1 

54.74 

41.7 

131.3 

June . 

49.70 

41.2 

120.2 

52.43 

40.0 

132.0 

50.58 

39.1 

129.3 

47.77 

39.6 

121.0 

53.86 

42.2 

127.7 

“56.36 

42.3 

“133.1 

July . 

49.49 

40.7 

121.2 

52.86 

40.3 

131.3 

49.73 

37.9 

131.1 

47.55 

39.7 

119.9 

52.44 

41.3 

126.9 

54.63 

41.1 

133.0 

August. . . 

51.15 

41.6 

122.8 

51.95 

39.0 

132.8 

51.01 

39.1 

130.3 

48.66 

39.9 

122.4 

54.07 

42.0 

129.1 

56.89 

41.8 

136.1 

September . 

51.05 

41.2 

123.8 

55.26 

40.5 

136.5 

51.21 

39.3 

130.2 

50.42 

40.4 

124.7 

54.45 

41.9 

130.0 

58.76 

42.5 

138.0 

October . 

51.91 

41.6 

124.5 

55.38 

41.1 

136.5 

52.28 

40.2 

130.2 

50.34 

40.4 

124.5 

55.61 

42.6 

130.6 

58.70 

42.6 

137.8 

November . 

51.38 

41.1 

124.9 

55.57 

40.5 

137.0 

52.53 

40.3 

130.4 

49.65 

39.8 

124.8 

55.90 

42.3 

132.2 

58.08 

42.1 

138.0 

December . 

52.62 

41.8 

125.7 

56.88 

41.5 

137.1 

51.99 

40.1 

129.7 

49.75 

39.8 

125.1 

56.66 

42.8 

132.2 

59.71 

43.2 

138.1 

1947:  January . 

52.78 

41.7 

126.4 

56.08 

41.0 

136.8 

51.96 

39.5 

131.5 

49.84 

39.9 

125.0 

56.17 

42.2 

132.6 

58.43 

42.5 

137.9 

February . 

52.61 

41.5 

126.7 

56.37 

41.1 

137.2 

51.96 

39.8 

130.5 

51.59 

40.6 

127.2 

56.09 

42.3 

132.5 

58.16 

41.8 

139.2 

March . 

53.10 

41.6 

127.5 

56.92 

41.2 

138.2 

52.99 

40.3 

131.4 

51.78 

40.1 

129.2 

56.46 

42.3 

133.4 

58.40 

42.1 

138.9 

April . 

53.31 

41.6 

127.9 

57.27 

41.3 

139.4 

54.73 

40.3 

135.8 

51.93 

40,3 

128.9 

56.06 

42.0 

133.4 

58.66 

41.8 

140.4 

May . 

54.44 

41.6 

130.7 

58.74 

41.2 

142.8 

56.95 

39.9 

142.6 

53.18 

40.0 

133.0 

57.13 

42.1 

135.7 

58.92 

41.7 

141.4 

June . 

55.53 

41.5 

133.6 

60.20 

41.2 

146.0 

57.57 

40.0 

144.7 

55.80 

40.8 

136  8 

58.31 

42.2 

138.1 

59.14 

41.6 

143.2 

July . 

55  00 

40.8 

134  9 

59  51 

40  3 

147.7 

57.77 

40  1 

144  0 

56.83 

41  0 

138  5 

56.78 

416 

136  6 

58.42 

41.2 

143  0 

August . 

55  07 

40  9 

135  3 

61  34 

40  9 

151.0 

57.67 

40.0 

144  3 

56.29 

40.8 

139  2 

57.77 

414 

139  4 

57.43 

39  9 

144.7 

September . 

56  41 

41.3 

137.0 

60.16 

40.5 

149.4 

59.08 

40  7 

145  0 

57.97 

40  6 

141.7 

58  69 

41,8 

140.5 

61  16 

41.2 

148  6 

October . 

56.75 

413 

137.4 

58.72 

39  6 

148.9 

60.17 

41.1 

146.5 

58.36 

40  9 

143  9 

59  25 

42  1 

140.8 

61.42 

41  4 

148  2 

November . 

57  03 

41.4 

138.1 

62  04 

41.2 

151.6 

60.13 

41.1 

146  4 

55  91 

39  6 

141.5 

59  53 

41  9 

141.2 

61.30 

411 

149  4 

December . 

59  22 

42.7 

139.1 

61.14 

40  5 

151.9 

60.24 

41  3 

145  9 

57.85 

40  6 

142  4 

61.34 

43.1 

142  4 

63.47 

42  4 

149.7 

■See  footnote  p.  64.  “New  series;  comparable  January  data  are  51.0  hours. 

New  series;  comparable  January  data  are  $60.15  and  47.4  hours.  “New  series;  comparable  May  data  are  S55.66  and  133.3  cents. 
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Table  C-l:  Average  earnings  and  hours  in  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries, 

1932-471 — Continued 


MANUFACTURING— Coating 


Machinery,  except  el 

•irical — 

Continued 

Period 

Textile  machinery 

Typewriters 

Cash  registers;  adding  andi 
calculating  machines 

Washing  machines, 
wringers,  and  driers, 
domestic 

Sewing  machines, 
domestic  and  industrial 

Refrigerators  and 
refrigeration  equipment 

\verage 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

\verage 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly- 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earrv- 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Cents 

26.1 

Cents 

$93  ns 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

24  12 

WtA . 

1934  . 

26.46 
26  7° 

38.2 
39.5 

41.3 

67.2 

69.0 

71.0 

193.* . 

<)U .  • 

49  1 

5  ft  q 

2ft  78 

39  46 

41.5 

35.5 
37.2 

78.8 

81.5 

82.1 

L  i  .  Ui 

28.76 
30  38 

J938 . 

37  3 

fU  3 

3Q  5 

fiS  7 

33  06 

40.1 

44.4 

82.9 

1941 . 

34.05 

46.5 

73.6 

33.13 

45.1 

73.4 

39.81 

90.5 

1942  . 

1943  . 

41.32 

40.13 

49.4 

49.9 

83.6 

92.4 

37.49 

46.86 

45.7 

49.2 

82.1 

95.3 

49.72 

58.53 

47.5 

50.1 

105.7 

117.7 

$44.49 

46.7 

95.3 

$55.86 

52.8 

106.5 

$48.71 

51.10 

47.5 

46.6 
44.0 
38.3 
40  1 

102.7 

109.7 

111.5 

119.6 

133.8 

1944 . 

48.00 

49.0 

98.0 

48.64 

49.1 

99.1 

59.50 

49.3 

121.3 

47.12 

45.9 

102.7 

57.40 

61.8 

111.7 

1945 . 

48.93 

47.6 

102.7 

47.28 

46.6 

101.4 

56.16 

45.9 

123.0 

46.25 

44.9 

103.1 

55.29 

49.3 

112.9 

49.10 
45.90 
53  84 

1946 . 

48.83 

43.2 

112.9 

46.35 

42.1 

110.0 

55.27 

41.4 

134.2 

44.48 

41.0 

108.6 

51.00 

42.6 

120.4 

1947 . 

54,72 

42.4 

129.0 

51.39 

41  6 

123.5 

61.83 

42  0 

148.3 

54  72 

42.0 

130.2 

58.20 

41.7 

139  8 

50.33 

49.6 

101.6 

49.27 

49.3 

100.0 

59.32 

48.7 

123.1 

47.94 

46.3 

103.4 

58.01 

51.7 

113.3 

51.58 

46.5 

46.6 
46.1 

46.1 

45.2 
45.8 

110.6 

113.3 

113.9 

114.2 

114.0 

112.6 

50.68 

49.4 

102.7 

49.52 

49.1 

100.8 

59.12 

48.3 

123.0 

49.23 

46.8 

105.1 

57.89 

51.6 

113.2 

52.76 

51.12 

49.7 

102.8 

49.56 

49.0 

101.1 

59.91 

48.7 

123.7 

48.49 

45.5 

106.6 

57.99 

51.4 

113.6 

52.58 

50.33 

49.0 

102.6 

49.40 

48.6 

101.7 

58.70 

48.0 

122.9 

50.24 

46.6 

107.8 

57.44 

51.0 

113.2 

52.66 

48.84 

47.7 

102.5 

50.00 

47.8 

104.6 

57.40 

46.8 

123.4 

45.37 

43.2 

105.1 

54.38 

48.4 

112.8 

51 .53 

50.13 

48.7 

103.0 

50.21 

48.4 

103.8 

58.72 

47.8 

123.6 

48.39 

46.5 

104.0 

55.87 

49.8 

112.8 

51.62 

48.22 

46.9 

102.8 

48.74 

47.2 

103.2 

59.38 

48.3 

123.9 

46.08 

44.9 

102.7 

55.80 

49.6 

113.0 

50.82 

41.20 

45.6 
36.9 
42.3 

42.2 

41.2 

40.7 

111.4 

111.6 

108.9 

108.7 
108.1 

109.7 

44.34 

43.6 

101.6 

41.68 

40.6 

102.7 

51.44 

43.4 

118.8 

43.70 

42.8 

102.0 

52.13 

47.4 

110.7 

September . 

47.91 

48.05 

47.0 

46.8 

101.9 

102.7 

45.05 

44.83 

45.3 

45.1 

99.5 

99.4 

49.90 

50.80 

42.0 

42.1 

119.2 

121.0 

43.27 

42.08 

43.9 

42.3 

98.6 

99.5 

55.13 

54.05 

49.5 

48.2 

112.4 

112.7 

46.09 

45.85 

44.65 

44.72 

November . 

47.55 

49.06 

45.6 

47.1 

104.3 

104.1 

44.30 

44.79 

44.4 

44.6 

99.7 

100.4 

63.89 

52.28 

42.8 

41.8 

126.5 

125.6 

42.45 

42.61 

44.0 

43.5 

96.6 

97.9 

52.48 

48.71 

46.5 

42.9 

113.8 

113.8 

48.28 

46.3 

104.4 

44.12 

43.4 

101.8 

53.18 

42.5 

126.3 

42.28 

42.7 

98.9 

48.75 

43.6 

112.5 

34.62 

32.7 

34.8 
39.4 

39.8 

106.4 

111.7 

117.3 

118.4 

47.87 

45.7 

104.8 

44.42 

43.6 

102.0 

50.49 

39.3 

129.2 

41.23 

40.4 

99.2 

49.59 

44.0 

113.1 

38.74 

48.87 

44.7 

109.4 

45.69 

43.1 

105.9 

53.56 

41.3 

130.9 

40.73 

41.8 

98.4 

49.84 

43.9 

113.8 

46.16 

46.98 

49.35 

44.4 

111.2 

45.44 

42.5 

106.8 

54.24 

41.4 

131.5 

42.65 

42.0 

101.5 

50.29 

44.2 

114.1 

48.32 

43.3 

111.6 

45.33 

>M2.8 

'5105.8 

55.03 

41.4 

133.3 

38.37 

37.2 

103.3 

49.48 

43.6 

115.1 

47.89 

39.4 

38.6 

121.7 

120.8 

46.99 

41.9 

112.3 

45.08 

42.3 

106.5 

56.00 

42.0 

133.8 

43.81 

40.2 

109.0 

50.40 

43.6 

116.5 

46.64 

47.42 

41.4 

114.4 

46.49 

41.7 

111.6 

56.29 

41.9 

134.9 

44.99 

40.7 

110.5 

49.58 

43.1 

115.6 

46.77 

38.6 

39.7 

40.1 

40.2 
38.4 
38.1 

121.0 

122.2 

123.5 

123.7 

124.1 

124.9 

48.28 

41.9 

115.2 

46.01 

41.1 

111.9 

52.84 

39.9 

133.8 

46.30 

41.2 

112.4 

52.27 

42.1 

124.8 

48.46 

September . 

49.43 

50.26 

42.6 

42.9 

116.1 

117.3 

47.19 

47.89 

41.7 

41.9 

113.2 

114.3 

57.91 

57.34 

42.6 

42.3 

137.0 

136.6 

47.87 

49.60 

41.7 

42.7 

114.7 

116.1 

51.15 

52.63 

40.4 

41.2 

127.4 

128.2 

49.54 

49.71 

N  ovember . 

49.60 

52.12 

41.8 

43.5 

118.6 

119.9 

48.98 

47.41 

42.1 

40.6 

116.5 

116.9 

58.42 

56.37 

41.8 

40.7 

140.6 

139.1 

45.76 

48.43 

39.6 

41.5 

115.5 

116.8 

52.63 

54.13 

40.8 

41.7 

129.1 

130.2 

47.67 

47.56 

53.15 

43.2 

122.9 

47.56 

40.8 

116.5 

57.14 

41.1 

139.9 

'•52.31 

42.4 

>•122.5 

54.02 

41.5 

130.7 

51.59 

40.4 
38.2 
40.0 
40.7 
40.4 
40  4 

126.7 

127.6 
128.1 
131.2 

131.7 
135.6 

53.67 

43.1 

124.5 

47.95 

40.9 

117.1 

60.47 

42.7 

142.7 

49.21 

40.4 

121.8 

54.61 

41.6 

131.5 

>’48.79 

53.86 

43.2 

124.8 

48.13 

40.9 

117.6 

60.68 

42.5 

143.9 

52.31 

42.1 

124.1 

55.28 

42.0 

132.1 

51.09 

53.14 

42.5 

125.1 

49.29 

41.2 

119.7 

61.83 

42.4 

146.9 

53.91 

42.8 

125.8 

54.46 

41.2 

132.8 

53.42 

54.10 

42.6 

126.9 

50.15 

41.6 

121.9 

61.68 

42.3 

146.8 

54.89 

42.5 

129.1 

56.25 

41.7 

135.5 

53.19 

54.77 

54.88 

42.6 

128.9 

51.58 

42.8 

120  9 

63.67 

41.9 

151.0 

55.16 

41.8 

131.8 

58.97 

41.7 

141.5 

54.79 

41.9 

130  1 

52.33 

43  7 

119.8 

60  35 

40  6 

149.0 

54  85 

41.6 

131.8 

58  43 

41.0 

142.5 

55.37 

40  8 

38  5 

39  5 
40.7 
39  8 

41  2 

135  6 
135  6 

137.3 
138  3 
136.7 

138.4 

51.91 

40  2 

129  1 

51  22 

40.5 

126  5 

59.52 

40.2 

148.7 

52.82 

40  1 

131  6 

56.35 

40  0 

140  9 

52  22 

September . 

October . 

56.08 
55  77 
56.88 

42.2 
42  1 
42.1 

132  9 
132  5 
135.5 

5191 
54  04 
55.54 

40  6 
42  0 
42  5 

128.0 

128.8 

130.6 

63  21 
63.82 
63  29 

42  1 
42  3 
42  1 

151  3 

152  3 
151  8 

54.17 

57.13 

57.96 

41  0 
42.4 
42.7 

132  0 
134  6 
135.8 

60.72 
62.27 
62  17 

42  0 
42  5 

42  4 

145.4 
146  9 

146.5 

54  18 
56  33 
54  41 

December . 

58.56 

43.1 

135.8 

55.89 

42  9 

130.1 

65  67 

42  9 

153.7 

60.42 

43.7 

138.4 

63.21 

42.9 

147.2 

57  05 

1See  footnote,  p.  54. 

,sNew  series;  comparable  April  data  are  43.1  hours  and  105.4  cents. 

,6New  series;  comparable  December  1946  data  are  $49.81  and  119.4  cents. 
17New  series;  comparable  January  data  are  $51.05. 
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Table  C-l:  Average  earnings  and  hours  in  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturinc  industries 

1932-471 — Continued 

M  ANUF  ACTURING-Continued 


Transportation  equipment,  except  automobiles 


Total:  Transportation 
equipment,  except 
automobiles 


Period 


Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Cents 

1932  . 

1933 . 

1934 . 

1935 . 

1936 . 

1937 . 

1938 . 

1939 . 

$30.51 

38.9 

78.5 

1940 . 

32.59 

41.0 

79.5 

1941 . 

40.30 

44.4 

90.7 

1942 . 

52.08 

47.6 

109.4 

1943  . 

56.44 

47.1 

119.9 

1944  . 

60.28 

47.3 

127.4 

1945  . 

56.07 

43.6 

128.3 

1946 . 

52.34 

39.5 

132.5 

1947 . 

55.90 

39.9 

140.0 

1945:  January . 

62.61 

48.0 

130.4 

February . 

61.56 

47.2 

130.4 

March . 

61.13 

47.1 

129.9 

April . 

60.58 

46.8 

129.5 

59.56 

45.9 

129.7 

June . 

60.03 

46.2 

130.0 

July . 

59.63 

45.8 

130.1 

August . 

54.07 

41.7 

129.7 

September . 

48.98 

38.8 

126.4 

October . 

48.92 

39.1 

125.0 

November . 

46.56 

37.4 

124.4 

December . 

49.18 

39.7 

123.9 

1946:  January . 

49.29 

40.0 

123.1 

February . 

48.09 

39.0 

123.4 

March . 

50.51 

40.0 

126.4 

April . 

52.50 

39.9 

131.6 

May . 

52.09 

39.1 

133.3 

June . 

53.32 

39.5 

135.0 

July . 

53.70 

39.3 

136.6 

August . 

53.91 

39.7 

135.9 

September . 

52.65 

38.8 

135.6 

October . 

54.32 

40.0 

135.9 

November . 

52.37 

38.4 

136.4 

December.  . . 

55.35 

40.6 

136.2 

1947:  January . 

54.48 

40.2 

135.6 

February . 

54.34 

39.7 

136.7 

March . 

54.25 

39.8 

136.2 

April . 

54.29 

39.8 

136.3 

May . 

55.31 

40.2 

137.6 

June . 

55  59 

40.1 

138.7 

July . 

56  02 

40  1 

139  5 

August . 

55.75 

39  6 

140  6 

September . 

56.54 

39.7 

142  4 

October . 

58.07 

40  4 

143  7 

November . 

56  42 

38  6 

146  2 

December . 

59.79 

40  8 

146  5 

Locomotives 

Cars,  electric-  and 
steam-railroad 

Aircraft  and  parts, 

excluding  aircraft 
engines 

Aircraft  engines 

Shipbuilding  and 
boatbuilding 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

$22.72 

$18.51 

$31.42 

18.71 

18.85 

27.46 

?0  81 

21.65 

34.9 

61.9 

19.99 

33.9 

59.0 

24.65 

39.4 

63.6 

22^80 

31 .0 

72  8 

21.70 

34.4 

63.0 

21.77 

35.2 

62.0 

25.75 

40.9 

65.0 

24.77 

32  8 

75  0 

25.54 

40.4 

63.3 

23.74 

38.1 

62.2 

26.08 

42.1 

63.2 

27.35 

35.7 

76  0 

31.79 

43.7 

72.5 

28.14 

39.4 

71.5 

27.83 

42.3 

66.6 

30.51 

37.1 

81  4 

26.43 

34.2 

77.2 

25.82 

34.8 

74.3 

29.02 

40.1 

72.8 

30.91 

36.6 

83.7 

28.33 

36.7 

77.1 

26.71 

36.0 

74.1 

30.34 

41.5 

74.5 

$36.58 

44.1 

83.5 

31.91 

38.0 

83.5 

31.25 

39.4 

79.3 

28.47 

38.0 

75.0 

31.40 

43.2 

74.3 

38.50 

45.8 

84.0 

34.81 

39.8 

87.0 

40.45 

44.9 

90.1 

33.88 

40.3 

84.1 

37.75 

45.3 

84.0 

47.04 

46.9 

103.3 

44.59 

44.4 

100.2 

53.42 

48.2 

110.4 

43.59 

43.1 

101.3 

46.21 

47.0 

98.7 

59.03 

48.7 

121.2 

55.99 

48.0 

116.5 

60.04 

48.5 

123.7 

49.07 

45.1 

108.9 

49.76 

46.4 

107.2 

59.81 

47.4 

126.2 

60.84 

47.5 

128.0 

64.91 

49.0 

132.4 

52.83 

46.2 

114.4 

54.50 

47.1 

115.9 

61.14 

46.6 

131.2 

63.84 

47.5 

134.4 

61.24 

45.6 

134.3 

50.36 

43.6 

115.5 

54.37 

45.7 

119.1 

57.93 

44.5 

130.1 

61.72 

45.1 

137.0 

58.06 

40.4 

143.5 

48.65 

40.9 

118.9 

52.24 

40.6 

128.8 

54.78 

41.2 

133.0 

52.34 

38.0 

137.8 

58.98 

39  8 

148.2 

55.27 

40.8 

135.5 

54.11 

39.8 

136.0 

56.28 

39.9 

140  9 

57.42 

39.6 

145.0 

63.36 

47.1 

134.6 

54.26 

45.5 

119.2 

57.19 

47.7 

119.8 

62.41 

46.3 

135.0 

66.12 

48.7 

136.7 

65.65 

48.7 

134.9 

55.03 

45.6 

120.7 

56.22 

47.3 

118.9 

62.67 

‘*47.4 

"132.3 

65.12 

«»47  1 

138.2 

66.58 

48.7 

136.6 

55.71 

46.5 

119.8 

56.10 

47.1 

119.0 

62.29 

47.1 

132.1 

64.56 

46.9 

137.6 

65.42 

47.7 

137.2 

54.30 

45.6 

119.1 

55.66 

46.8 

118.9 

59.62 

45.8 

130.0 

64.68 

47.0 

137.8 

64.64 

47.2 

137.0 

52.75 

44.2 

119.4 

55.32 

46.5 

118.9 

58.92 

45.1 

130.8 

63.26 

45.8 

138.2 

61.73 

46.7 

132.2 

52.35 

44.3 

118.2 

56.07 

46.9 

119.6 

57.16 

44.2 

129.3 

64.15 

46.3 

138.5 

60.45 

45.6 

132.4 

50.32 

43.5 

115.6 

54.87 

45.9 

119.7 

56.16 

43.6 

128.7 

64.62 

46.6 

138.8 

51.56 

40.9 

126.2 

46.09 

40.4 

114.2 

48.43 

40.7 

119.0 

47.31 

37.2 

127.1 

60.46 

43.6 

138.6 

55.39 

42.2 

131.4 

43.27 

40.6 

106.6 

44.81 

38.1 

117.6 

43.56 

36.7 

118.8 

51.06 

38.7 

131.9 

56.70 

42.8 

132.3 

45.24 

41.8 

108.3 

47.60 

40.1 

118.8 

46.37 

39.0 

118.8 

49.50 

38.2 

129.7 

60.12 

44.2 

136.0 

43.57 

40.7 

107.0 

46.98 

39.7 

118.3 

44.91 

37.6 

119.4 

45.56 

35.0 

130.1 

60.92 

43.6 

139.8 

44.53 

42.0 

106.1 

48.40 

40.8 

118.7 

48.67 

40.3 

120.8 

49.44 

38.3 

129.2 

57.89 

42.3 

136.8 

44.50 

41.5 

107.2 

48.84 

41.1 

118.8 

51.48 

40.9 

125.8 

49.44 

38.8 

127.3 

54.58 

43.2 

126.2 

42.99 

40.4 

106.4 

49.91 

40.8 

122.2 

53.43 

42.1 

126.8 

47.61 

37.3 

127.8 

56.92 

42.7 

133.3 

45.60 

41.9 

108.8 

50.53 

41.0 

123.3 

52.80 

41.9 

125.9 

51.32 

38.8 

132.4 

56.23 

39.6 

142.3 

48.19 

41.7 

115.6 

51.68 

41.3 

125.3 

54.08 

41.8 

129.3 

53.43 

38.5 

138.9 

55.96 

38.7 

144.6 

47.44 

39.7 

119.6 

51.63 

40.7 

126.8 

55.26 

41.3 

133.9 

52.79 

37.6 

140.3 

58.91 

40.5 

145.6 

49.17 

40.8 

120.5 

52.55 

40.4 

130.2 

55.91 

41.6 

134.3 

63.99 

38.1 

141.6 

59.18 

40.5 

146.0 

48.21 

39.6 

121.9 

53.01 

40.0 

132.5 

54.72 

40.6 

134.8 

55.20 

38.4 

143.6 

57.27 

39.8 

143.9 

50.23 

41.1 

122.3 

53.85 

40.7 

132.3 

56.08 

41.4 

135.4 

54.41 

38.0 

143.1 

57.92 

39.6 

146.2 

49.38 

39.9 

123.8 

53.73 

40.6 

132.3 

56.93 

41.9 

135.7 

50.91 

35.7 

142.6 

60.63 

41.6 

145.6 

51.75 

41.8 

123.9 

53.81 

40.6 

132.6 

57.31 

42.1 

136.3 

53.96 

37.7 

143.2 

57 . 22 

39.9 

143.3 

52.46 

41.2 

127.2 

52.53 

39.6 

132.6 

51.06 

37.2 

137.3 

51  47 

35.7 

144.1 

59.99 

41.5 

144.5 

52.24 

41.5 

126.0 

53.46 

40.4 

132.5 

58.89 

41.9 

135.7 

57.21 

40.0 

143.0 

55.64 

39.8 

139.7 

52.17 

40.6 

128.3 

52.59 

39.8 

132.1 

56.15 

41.4 

135.7 

57.05 

40.2 

142.0 

56.97 

40.4 

141.1 

53.42 

41.3 

129.2 

53.41 

40. 1 

133.2 

54.77 

40.7 

134.4 

55.37 

38.4 

144.2 

51.68 

37.4 

138.4 

63.67 

40.8 

“131.5 

53.22 

39.8 

133.8 

53.02 

39.4 

134.4 

58.59 

39.9 

141.8 

52 . 20 

37.2 

140.2 

53.51 

40.9 

131.0 

52.54 

39.6 

132.6 

53.77 

39.7 

135.3 

56.97 

39.9 

142.6 

59.09 

40.2 

146.9 

54.80 

41.4 

132.3 

52.42 

39.5 

137.8 

54.97 

39.6 

138.3 

57.91 

40.4 

143.3 

59. 10 

40  0 

147.8 

55.76 

41.1 

135.6 

52.58 

39  2 

134  1 

55.44 

38.8 

142.8 

57.79 

40  7 

142.1 

59  26 

39.7 

149  4 

56  83 

41.7 

136  4 

54  48 

39  7 

137  2 

56  19 

39  2 

143  5 

56  77 

39  9 

142  1 

61  75 

40.6 

152  2 

51  89 

38  6 

134  3 

55  30 

40  0 

138. 1 

56  58 

39  2 

144  3 

56  93 

39  3 

144.7 

64 . 69 

41.3 

158  7 

55  03 

39  9 

137  8 

54  44 

39  3 

138.6 

58  43 

40  0 

146  0 

57  71 

39.5 

146.2 

62  32 

40  6 

153.4 

58  09 

41.4 

140  4 

56  01 

40  2 

139.5 

59.19 

40  5 

146  1 

59  31 

39  8 

149  0 

61  64 

39  8 

154  9 

57.61 

40  4 

142  5 

55.48 

39  3 

141  3 

57.51 

39  4 

146  1 

55  20 

36.1 

152  9 

63.63 

40  7 

156.5 

59.84 

41  4 

144  7 

57.12 

40  6 

140  6 

60.39 

41.2 

146  5 

61  74 

40  5 

152  5 

'See  footnote,  p.  54. 

'•New  series;  comparable  January  data  are  46.7  hours  and  133.7  cents. 

New  scries;  comparable  January  data  are  48.1  hours. 

“New  series;  comparable  February  data  are  130.3  cents. 
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Table  C-l :  Average  earnings  and  hours  in  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries, 

1932-47 1 — Continued 

M  ANUF  ACTURIN  G — Continued 


Transportation  equip¬ 
ment,  except 
automobiles — Continued 

Automobiles 

Nonferrous  metals  and  their  product* 

Period 

Motorcycles,  bicycles, 
and  parts 

Total; 

Automobiles 

Total:  Nonferrous 
metals  and  their 
products 

Smelting  and  refining, 
primary,  of  nonferrous 
metals 

Alloying  and  rolling 
and  drawing  of  non- 
ferrous  metals  except 
aluminum 

Clocks  and  watches 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

4verage 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hoUT8 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1932  . 

$21.27 

31.3 

68.0 

117.58 

114.29 

1933 

20.96 

35.2 

59.3 

18.19 

15.28 

37.7 

41.9 

1934 

23.31 

33.3 

70.0 

20.19 

37.6 

53.6 

18.08 

38.2 

47.3 

1935 

27  41 

37.1 

73.9 

21.61 

38.9 

55.6 

19.51 

39.9 

48.5 

1936 

29  76 

38.5 

77.4 

23.99 

41.5 

57.8 

21.50 

41.9 

50.5 

1937 

31.94 

35.9 

89.1 

27.91 

41.3 

67.6 

22.74 

40.5 

56.2 

1938 

30  46 

32.9 

92.5 

26.15 

38.2 

68.5 

19.44 

33.0 

58.9 

1939 . 

32.91 

35.4 

92.9 

$26,74 

38.9 

68.7 

26.67 

38.2 

69.9 

$28.77 

39.6 

72.9 

22.27 

37.9 

58.7 

1940  . 

35.76 

37.7 

94.8 

28.39 

39.9 

71.1 

27.97 

38.8 

72.1 

31.73 

41.3 

77.5 

23.64 

39.4 

59.9 

1941  . . 

41.25 

39.6 

104.2 

33.07 

42.4 

77.9 

31.67 

39.3 

80.5 

38.22 

43.9 

87.0 

27.52 

41.6 

66.2 

1942 . 

51.94 

44.4 

116.9 

40.78 

44.6 

91.3 

37.90 

41.3 

90.9 

47.22 

46.0 

102.6 

34.73 

44.5 

77.9 

1943 . 

$48.72 

48.0 

101.6 

56.94 

46.2 

123.4 

47.20 

46.6 

101.3 

46.07 

44.8 

102.9 

52.15 

47.8 

109.2 

39.87 

46.0 

86.8 

1944 . 

50.33 

47.7 

105.6 

57.82 

45.5 

127.0 

49.16 

46.8 

105.0 

48.80 

46.1 

106.0 

53.81 

48.1 

112.0 

43.33 

46.7 

92.9 

1945 . 

50.71 

46.8 

108.3 

51.99 

41.3 

125.6 

48.28 

45.2 

106.8 

48.98 

45.7 

107.3 

53.50 

47.0 

113.8 

42.41 

44.3 

95.8 

1946 . 

48.81 

41.2 

118.5 

60.22 

37.6 

133.3 

47.84 

41.5 

115.5 

47.43 

40.6 

116.8 

51.73 

41.7 

124.1 

42.15 

41.2 

102.3 

1947 . 

55.17 

41.5 

133.0 

67.44 

39.0 

147.3 

51.83 

40.7 

127.5 

53.13 

41.0 

129.6 

54.24 

40.1 

135.3 

45  90 

40.4 

113.6 

1945;  January . 

52.78 

48.9 

107.9 

59.42 

45.2 

131.4 

50.92 

47.2 

107.9 

49.20 

45.8 

107.4 

56.15 

48.7 

115.3 

44.63 

46.3 

97.1 

February . 

53.73 

49.2 

109.3 

59.49 

46.5 

127.9 

50.76 

47.1 

107.8 

49.08 

45.9 

106.9 

56.14 

48.8 

115.2 

45.57 

47.0 

97.1 

March . 

53.25 

48.7 

109.3 

58.99 

46.1 

128.0 

51.18 

47.3 

108.1 

49.61 

46.5 

106.7 

56.40 

48.7 

115.8 

46.06 

47.1 

97.9 

April . 

53.97 

48.8 

110.6 

58.28 

45.5 

128.0 

50.96 

47.1 

108.2 

50.56 

47.1 

107.3 

56.39 

48.9 

115.4 

45.28 

46.4 

97.6 

May . 

54.25 

47.8 

113.5 

55.74 

43.9 

126.9 

49.52 

46.0 

107.7 

49.93 

46.6 

107.0 

53.41 

46.9 

114.6 

44.30 

45.8 

96.7 

June . 

52.46 

47.4 

110.7 

55.55 

43.8 

126.8 

49.55 

46.2 

107.2 

49.76 

46.2 

107.7 

53.51 

47.3 

113.2 

43.82 

45.6 

96.2 

July . 

52.77 

47.6 

110.9 

53.29 

42.3 

126.0 

48.81 

45.7 

106.8 

51.55 

47.0 

109.6 

51.79 

46.3 

111.9 

43.64 

45.7 

95.7 

August . 

49.88 

46.7 

106.8 

41.70 

33.5 

124.5 

46.15 

43.3 

106.7 

50.22 

45.8 

109.7 

52.55 

46.8 

112.5 

39.41 

41.7 

94.6 

September . 

41.44 

41.1 

100.8 

44.65 

36.5 

122.4 

44.41 

42.5 

104.4 

47.30 

44.5 

106.7 

48.32 

43.8 

110.4 

36.39 

39.1 

94.0 

October . 

44.84 

43.7 

102.6 

46.86 

38.4 

121.9 

45.30 

43.2 

104.8 

46.79 

44.6 

105.9 

50.06 

44.4 

112.7 

38.42 

41.5 

92.6 

November . 

45.88 

43.8 

104.8 

45.99 

37.8 

121.7 

45.71 

43.2 

105.8 

46.98 

44.2 

106.3 

50.24 

44.8 

112.0 

38.49 

41.5 

92.7 

December . 

46.68 

44.4 

105.0 

43.89 

36.0 

122.0 

43.08 

43.3 

106.3 

46.36 

43.5 

106.7 

50.78 

44.8 

113.1 

39.12 

41.4 

94.4 

1946:  January . 

46.36 

43.3 

107.0 

46.19 

37.5 

123.0 

46.13 

43.3 

106.6 

46.91 

43.3 

108.4 

51.69 

45.5 

113.5 

39.31 

41.0 

95.8 

February . 

44.41 

41.9 

106.0 

43.01 

34.5 

124.8 

47.13 

43.2 

109.1 

46.06 

42.1 

109.4 

52.02 

44.3 

117.4 

"39.56 

41.6 

"94.9 

March . 

44.20 

40.9 

108.1 

46.75 

37.0 

126.4 

46.92 

42.2 

111.3 

46.32 

40.9 

113.4 

51.70 

43.2 

119.6 

41.11 

42.2 

97.2 

April . 

46.86 

41.6 

112.5 

48.72 

37.4 

130.2 

47.29 

41.8 

113.1 

45.93 

39.9 

115.1 

50.42 

41.8 

120.8 

40.90 

41.7 

98.0 

May . 

46.42 

39.6 

117.3 

48.05 

36.3 

132.5 

47.18 

41.1 

114.9 

46.25 

40.0 

115.6 

51.24 

41.0 

125.1 

40.97 

41.2 

99.5 

June . 

47.05 

39.8 

118.2 

49.32 

36.6 

134.7 

47.61 

40.9 

116.3 

47.45 

40.1 

118.2 

52.53 

41.7 

125.8 

40.70 

40.3 

101.1 

July . 

44.64 

38.2 

116.9 

51.15 

37.8 

135.4 

46.68 

40.0 

116.6 

47.42 

39.9 

118.9 

50.34 

40.2 

125.2 

40.44 

39.8 

101.7 

August . 

49.30 

40.6 

121.5 

53.80 

39.2 

137.3 

48.00 

40.8 

117.7 

47.85 

40.2 

118.9 

51.59 

40.8 

126.6 

42.75 

41.1 

103.9 

September . 

50.95 

41.2 

123.8 

53.37 

38.5 

138.5 

48.55 

40.7 

119.2 

48.65 

40.3 

120.8 

51.39 

40.7 

126.4 

43.68 

41.0 

106.4 

October . 

53.24 

42.6 

125.0 

53.41 

38.8 

137.6 

48.92 

40.9 

119.5 

47.80 

40.0 

119.6 

51.93 

40.7 

127.5 

44.81 

41.6 

107.8 

November . 

52.39 

41.2 

127.0 

53.83 

38.6 

139.4 

49.24 

40.9 

120.4 

48.25 

39.8 

121.2 

52.21 

40.6 

128.7 

45.46 

41.6 

109.3 

December . 

55.23 

43.2 

127.8 

54.98 

39.4 

139.5 

50.40 

41.7 

121.0 

49.75 

41.1 

121.5 

53.69 

41.7 

128.6 

45.39 

41.4 

109.6 

1947:  January . 

50.29 

40.5 

124.0 

54.13 

38.9 

139.0 

49.91 

41.0 

121.7 

49.39 

40.4 

122.7 

53.45 

41.3 

129.3 

43.83 

39.7 

110.3 

50.40 

40.1 

125.8 

54.29 

38.8 

139.9 

50.12 

41.0 

122.2 

50.04 

40.6 

123.4 

53.92 

41.5 

130.0 

44.88 

41.0 

109.6 

52.43 

41.4 

126.7 

55.45 

39.7 

139.6 

50.26 

41.0 

122.6 

50.66 

40.9 

123.9 

53.68 

41.2 

130.2 

44.83 

40.7 

110.1 

52.36 

41.3 

126.9 

54.14 

38.5 

140.6 

50.30 

40.8 

123.4 

51.05 

40.8 

125.2 

53.45 

40.9 

130.5 

44.71 

40.4 

110.8 

54.60 

41.8 

130.7 

55.96 

38.3 

146.3 

51.15 

40.6 

126.0 

52.87 

41.4 

127.8 

53.01 

39.8 

133.0 

45.47 

40.1 

112.4 

June . 

55.52 

41.4 

134.1 

57.48 

38.7 

148.5 

52.06 

40.5 

128.6 

54.20 

41.6 

130.3 

55.10 

39.7 

137.9 

45.82 

40.0 

114.5 

56.35 

42.3 

133.3 

56  44 

37.7 

149.6 

51.12 

39.7 

128.9 

53.89 

41.3 

130.4 

54.13 

39.2 

138.1 

44  58 

39.1 

114  0 

August . 

55.58 

41.0 

135.5 

55.76 

37.2 

150.0 

51.07 

39  5 

129  4 

53.98 

40.8 

132.2 

52.62 

38.0 

138.4 

45  03 

39.1 

115.1 

September .... 

55.94 

41.0 

136.6 

59.35 

39.2 

151.5 

52.62 

40.2 

130.9 

55.82 

41.2 

135.5 

54.37 

38.9 

139.6 

46.87 

40.4 

116.0 

58.94 

42.5 

138  8 

60  30 

39.5 

152  6 

53.59 

40.8 

131  2 

54.89 

40.9 

134.2 

55.19 

39  4 

140.1 

47.54 

40  8 

116.7 

58.94 

42.0 

140  4 

61  30 

39.8 

154  0 

54.27 

41.1 

132.0 

55.69 

41.2 

135.1 

55.93 

39  7 

141.0 

48.64 

41  4 

117.5 

December . 

58.96 

42.3 

139.3 

64.64 

41,4 

156.3 

55  53 

41.8 

132.7 

55  44 

41.2 

134.6 

57.26 

40.5 

141.2 

48.69 

41.9 

116  4 

'See  footnote,  p.  54. 

"New  series;  comparable  January  data  are  $38.93  and  94.9  cents. 
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Table  C-l:  Average  earnings  and  hours  in  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturinc  industries 

1932-47 1 — Continued 

MANUFACTURING— Continued 


Period 

Nonferrous  metals  and  their  prod  nets 

-Continued 

Lumber  and  timber  basic  products 

Jewelry  (precious 
metals)  and  jewelers’ 
findings 

Silverware  and  plated 
ware 

Lighting  equipment 

Aluminum  manu¬ 
factures 

Total:  Lumber  and 
timber  basic  products 

Sawmills  and  logging 
camps 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1932 . 

1 1 9 . 5 1 

519.18 

$15.64 

1933 . 

18.06 

36.2 

49.1 

17.61 

16.85 

1934 . 

20.12 

36.6 

54.6 

19.02 

18.24 

1935 . 

21.85 

37.2 

58.3 

21.14 

38.4 

55.1 

21.09 

39.0 

54  2 

1930 . 

22.90 

39.0 

58.4 

23.05 

41.6 

55.6 

23.52 

41.3 

57  0 

1937 . 

25.27 

40.2 

63.1 

24.85 

38.9 

64.1 

26.78 

40.7 

65.9 

18  Q7 

43  8 

43  8 

1933 

23.48 

36.7 

64.0 

22.74 

33.7 

67.6 

25.50 

36.7 

6Q  6 

1939 . 

26.36 

39.4 

66.0 

26.03 

40.7 

64.3 

25.73 

37.1 

69.3 

27.49 

39.3 

69.9 

f  19.06 

39.0 

48.9 

18.29 

38 '4 

47.6 

1940 . 

26.37 

39.1 

66.4 

26.46 

40.6 

65.5 

27.29 

38.9 

70.1 

29.97 

40.6 

73.6 

19.69 

38.6 

51.1 

19.09 

38.0 

50.1 

1941 . 

28.92 

40.9 

69.6 

31.68 

44.1 

72.4 

31.57 

40.9 

77.1 

35.94 

42.1 

83.6 

22.22 

39.7 

55.9 

21.48 

39.1 

55.0 

1942 

44.1 

76.5 

37.13 

44  8 

83  4 

38  84 

43  6 

88  1 

1943 . 

38.17 

44.8 

84.7 

44.70 

46.5 

96.2 

45.47 

45.6 

99.8 

48.56 

46.9 

103.6 

31.73 

43.1 

73.6 

Lo  .  do 

30.68 

42.5 

63 . 5 
72.2 

1944 . 

42.77 

45.0 

94.4 

47.44 

46.8 

101.5 

46.51 

45.1 

103.2 

49.48 

46.5 

106.3 

34.19 

43.2 

79.1 

33.18 

42.5 

77.9 

1945 . 

44.53 

44.4 

99.6 

48.48 

46.5 

104.3 

45.00 

42.9 

104.9 

47.86 

44.9 

106.5 

33.80 

42.0 

80.5 

32.61 

41.4 

78.7 

1946 . 

47.78 

43.5 

109.3 

53.52 

45.8 

117.0 

45.09 

39.6 

113.8 

46.86 

40.2 

116.5 

36.53 

40.9 

89.4 

35.21 

40.4 

87.2 

1947 . 

49  32 

41.7 

118.8 

59  46 

45.8 

129  9 

49.74 

39  1 

127.1 

49.60 

39  4 

125  7 

43  35 

42.2 

102.7 

42.28 

41  8 

101.0 

1945:  January . 

45.36 

45.4 

98.3 

47.42 

46.4 

102.4 

43.62 

45.0 

108.1 

51.37 

47.4 

108.3 

33.72 

42.6 

79.1 

32.43 

42.0 

77.3 

February . 

”44.68 

45.0 

”98.3 

43.65 

46.9 

103.8 

47.63 

45.3 

105.2 

51.15 

47.3 

108.0 

34.40 

43.3 

79.4 

33.11 

42.6 

77.7 

March . 

46.07 

46.2 

99.0 

49.53 

47.5 

104.3 

48.27 

45.6 

105.9 

51.20 

47.4 

108.0 

34.38 

43.1 

79.8 

33.15 

42.5 

78.0 

April . 

45.67 

45.6 

99.6 

48.98 

47.0 

104.1 

47.28 

45.0 

106.3 

50  99 

47.1 

108.3 

35.20 

43.6 

80.7 

34.05 

43.1 

79.0 

May . 

44.35 

44.7 

99.1 

47.90 

46.1 

104.0 

47.40 

44.8 

106.9 

48.69 

45.4 

107.3 

34.97 

42.9 

81.4 

33.90 

42.4 

80.0 

June . 

45.49 

45.4 

99.5 

47.54 

46.3 

102.6 

48.19 

45.2 

107.5 

48.58 

45.6 

106.5 

36.20 

44.0 

82.2 

35.22 

43.5 

80.9 

July . 

42.24 

43.4 

96.2 

46.58 

45.4 

102.6 

46.65 

44.4 

106.0 

47.92 

45.0 

106.4 

33.52 

41.4 

81.0 

32.20 

40.6 

79.4 

August . 

41.43 

42.3 

95.8 

45.93 

45.4 

101.1 

34.82 

33.6 

103.6 

45.47 

42.8 

106.2 

32.91 

40.5 

81.3 

32.13 

40.2 

79.9 

September . 

43.88 

43.7 

99.7 

47.39 

47.0 

100.9 

40.61 

40.4 

100.6 

39.86 

39.0 

102.0 

33.41 

40.8 

81.9 

32.38 

40.3 

80.4 

October . 

44.40 

43.0 

102.5 

47.79 

46.5 

102.7 

41.45 

40.7 

101.9 

42.62 

41.9 

101.8 

33.08 

42.2 

78.4 

31.86 

41.8 

76.2 

November . 

45.04 

42.9 

104.1 

51.49 

46.5 

110.8 

42.58 

40.7 

104.7 

43.23 

41.7 

103.8 

31.98 

40.5 

78.9 

30.69 

40.1 

76.5 

December . 

47.61 

44.8 

105.3 

52.20 

46.9 

111.3 

40.16 

40.1 

100.5 

42.88 

41.3 

103.7 

31.78 

39.0 

81.4 

30.15 

38.2 

79.0 

1946;  January . 

46.31 

44.1 

104.6 

51.92 

47.0 

110.7 

41.92 

41.1 

102.3 

41.85 

41.0 

102.1 

32.15 

38.8 

83.0 

30.58 

38.0 

80.4 

February . 

46.39 

43.9 

105.7 

52.59 

46.8 

112.5 

”42.73 

”41.1 

”104.0 

45.96 

42.0 

109.4 

33.52 

40.1 

83.6 

31.91 

39.4 

81.0 

March . 

47.42 

44.4 

106.0 

52.61 

46.5 

113.2 

41.81 

40.6 

102.8 

46.92 

40.8 

114.0 

34.88 

41.1 

84.8 

33.47 

40.5 

82.6 

April . 

47.89 

44.2 

107. S 

52.37 

46.1 

113.6 

45.44 

41.2 

110.4 

47.21 

40.9 

115.4 

35.34 

41.3 

85.6 

34.02 

40.8 

83.4 

May . 

47.40 

43.6 

108.1 

51.31 

45.2 

113.6 

44.59 

39.6 

112.6 

46.86 

40.3 

116.4 

36.01 

40.9 

88.0 

34.71 

40.4 

86.0 

June . 

47.09 

43.3 

108.3 

51.42 

41.8 

114.7 

45.00 

39.2 

114.7 

46.14 

39.5 

116.7 

37.62 

41.5 

90.8 

36.56 

41.1 

88.8 

July . 

44.69 

42.0 

105.7 

50.29 

43.9 

114.6 

44.44 

38.2 

116.3 

45.98 

39.1 

117.6 

35.60 

39.1 

91.0 

34.66 

38.9 

89.2 

August . 

46.72 

42.7 

108.8 

52.67 

45.2 

116.6 

45.40 

39.0 

116.5 

46.73 

39.7 

117.6 

38.78 

41.8 

92.8 

37.75 

41.4 

91.1 

September . 

48.93 

43.5 

112.4 

55.48 

45.9 

121.0 

46.10 

39.1 

117.8 

47.32 

39.5 

119.7 

38.73 

41.4 

93.5 

37.69 

41.2 

91.5 

October . 

49.91 

43.8 

114.6 

56.42 

46.1 

122.2 

45.92 

39.1 

117.5 

46.94 

39.4 

119.2 

39.21 

41.9 

93.6 

37.84 

41.5 

91.3 

November . 

49.31 

42.6 

114.9 

55.70 

45.2 

123.4 

47.13 

40.0 

117.8 

48.15 

40.0 

120.4 

37.74 

40.6 

93.1 

36.37 

40.2 

90.6 

December . 

51.76 

44.6 

115.2 

58.27 

46.8 

124.9 

46.74 

39.5 

118.4 

49.20 

40.6 

121.1 

38.79 

41.7 

93.1 

37.05 

41.1 

90.1 

1947:  January . 

48.84 

42.4 

115.7 

57.86 

46.2 

125  4 

47.91 

39.9 

120.0 

’<48.11 

40.0 

120.4 

39.11 

40.6 

96.2 

37.41 

40.0 

93.5 

February . 

48.37 

42.1 

115.4 

57.34 

45.6 

125.8 

48.92 

40.4 

121.0 

47.60 

39.2 

121.3 

41.18 

42.1 

97.9 

39.89 

41.8 

95.4 

March . 

48.47 

41.7 

116.7 

58.35 

45.7 

127.8 

47.59 

39.4 

120.9 

48.71 

40.1 

121.3 

40.31 

41.0 

98.3 

39.12 

40.6 

96.5 

April . 

47.09 

41.0 

115.9 

58.01 

45.6 

127.5 

47.63 

39.2 

121.5 

48.55 

39.7 

122.1 

41.01 

41.4 

99.0 

39.81 

40.9 

97.2 

May . 

47.52 

40.5 

118.0 

58.50 

45.8 

127.8 

50.87 

39.5 

128.2 

48.52 

39.2 

124.2 

43.06 

42.0 

102.5 

41.95 

41.7 

100.6 

June . 

47.34 

40.7 

117.6 

58.97 

45  7 

129.2 

50  44 

38.7 

130  5 

49  20 

39.0 

126  7 

45.04 

42.8 

105  3 

44  14 

42  5 

104  0 

July . 

44  44 

39.0 

114.7 

58.72 

45  3 

130  0 

47.74 

36  7 

130  2 

48  86 

38  4 

127.2 

43.57 

42  2 

103  3 

42  86 

42  1 

101  8 

August  . 

46  40 

39  8 

117  2 

57  20 

44  1 

129  9 

48  78 

37  4 

130  5 

49  34 

38  9 

126  6 

45  32 

43  3 

104  8 

45  05 

43  1 

104  4 

September . 

50  32 

42  0 

120  4 

60.93 

46  1 

132  1 

50  02 

38  4 

130  4 

49.74 

38  6 

128.7 

45  41 

42  8 

106  2 

44  58 

42  5 

104  9 

October . 

52.97 

43  6 

122  2 

61.31 

46  4 

132.1 

51.73 

39  3 

131  7 

52  02 

39.7 

130  0 

45.23 

42  6 

106  3 

44  09 

42.2 

104  6 

November . 

53  39 

42.7 

125  5 

61  65 

45  9 

134  4 

52  51 

40  0 

131  4 

52  15 

39  8 

130  9 

45  30 

42  2 

107  4 

44  27 

41  9 

105  6 

December . 

55.53 

44  4 

125  4 

63  80 

47  2 

135  3 

54  11 

40  5 

133  6 

52  86 

40  1 

132  0 

45  65 

43  2 

105  6 

44  20 

42  8 

103  2 

*See  footnote,  p.  54.  . 

MNew  series;  comparable  January  data  are  $44.30  and  97.1  cents. 


JaNew  series;  comparable  January  data  are  $42.82,  41.5  hours,  and  103.3  cents. 
,4New  series;  comparable  December  1946  data  are  $48.34. 
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Table  C-l:  Average  earnings  and  hours  in  manuiacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries, 

1932-47 1 — Continued 


MANUFACTURING— Continued 


Lumber  and  timber 
baaic  products-Continued 


1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 
1937 

1938. 

1939. 

1940 

1941. 

1942. 

1943. 

1944. 
1945 

1946. 

1947. 


Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products 


Period 

Planing  and  plywood 
mills 

Total:  Furniture  and 
finished  lumber  products 

Furniture 

Caskets  and  other 
morticians'  goods 

Wood  preserving 

Total:  Stone,  clay,  and 
glass  products 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

carn- 

-ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

houre 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ing* 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cento 

Cento 

Cento 

514.02 

13.71 

36.2 

37.7 

15.37 

34.6 

44.2 

17.58 

38.9 

44.8 

19.25 

42.4 

45.5 

20.50 

40.7 

50.7 

19.22 

36.3 

52.9 

*22  17 

41.1 

54.0 

$19.95 

38.5 

51.8 

20.51 

38.9 

53.0 

$23.94 

37.6 

63.7 

22  23 

40.7 

54.6 

20.67 

38.6 

53.6 

21.36 

39.3 

54.7 

24.45 

37.4 

65.4 

24  89 

42.0 

59.2 

23.78 

40.8 

58.2 

24.65 

41.4 

59.8 

27.44 

39.0 

70.4 

2Q  72 

42.9 

69.2 

27.36 

41.6 

65.7 

28.27 

41.8 

67.9 

31.29 

40.2 

77.7 

34.71 

44.8 

77.7 

32.75 

44.1 

74.3 

33.54 

44.1 

76.4 

$36.01 

45.5 

79.2 

$29.56 

41.8 

70.7 

36.25 

42.7 

84.9 

37.18 

45.2 

82.4 

36.05 

44.2 

81.5 

36.64 

44.1 

83.4 

39.25 

45.3 

86.9 

33.10 

43.1 

76.9 

39.07 

43.6 

89.7 

37.74 

43.9 

85.8 

36.68 

43.3 

84.8 

37.42 

43.1 

87.0 

39.40 

44.2 

89.3 

34.57 

43.6 

79.3 

39.98 

43.1 

92.9 

40.85 

42.3 

96.3 

39.22 

41.9 

93.6 

39.97 

41.6 

96.2 

41.37 

42.7 

96.7 

35.82 

41.1 

87.1 

42.32 

40.7 

104.1 

47.74 

43.5 

109.7 

44  36 

41.7 

106.3 

45.45 

41.7 

109.0 

46.25 

41.7 

110  6 

40.53 

41.3 

98.1 

48.18 

40.5 

118  9 

37.75 

44.7 

84.5 

37.48 

44.4 

84.5 

38.16 

44.2 

86.6 

41.32 

46.1 

90.1 

33.38 

43.2 

77.7 

39.93 

43.6 

91.7 

38.38 

45.5 

84.4 

37.95 

44.8 

84.7 

38.94 

44.8 

87.2 

41.90 

46.4 

90.6 

33.12 

43.0 

77.0 

40.10 

43.8 

91.6 

38.27 

44.9 

85.1 

37.90 

44.6 

85.0 

38.78 

44.5 

87.4 

41.32 

46.0 

90.2 

34.24 

44.1 

77.7 

40.77 

44.2 

92.3 

38.82 

45.2 

85.8 

37.92 

44.3 

85.5 

38.81 

44.2 

88.1 

41.94 

46.3 

90.8 

35.30 

44.8 

78.8 

41.36 

44.5 

92.9 

38.54 

44.7 

85.9 

37.51 

43.6 

85.9 

38.23 

43.5 

88.3 

41.14 

45.1 

91.6 

35.18 

44.6 

78.8 

40.46 

43.6 

92.8 

June . 

39.41 

45.6 

86.2 

37.54 

44.1 

85.2 

38.01 

43.7 

87.2 

39.95 

44.8 

89.5 

35.45 

44.8 

79.2 

40.69 

43.8 

92.9 

July . 

37.90 

44.0 

85.8 

36.89 

43.3 

85.2 

37.35 

42.8 

87.4 

40.17 

44.8 

90.2 

34.99 

44.3 

79.0 

40.38 

43.4 

93.1 

35.77 

41.3 

85.9 

33.89 

40.6 

83.5 

34.49 

40.2 

85.8 

33.48 

38.3 

86.9 

33.71 

42.4 

79.4 

39.08 

41.6 

93.9 

September . 

36.88 

42.4 

86.8 

35.21 

42.3 

83.3 

35.39 

41.7 

85.0 

38.06 

43.9 

86.8 

36.60 

44.8 

81.8 

39.12 

41.8 

'93.7 

37.13 

43.4 

85.2 

35.89 

42.7 

84.1 

36.59 

42.5 

86.2 

37.94 

42.9 

88.5 

35.63 

44.1 

80.8 

39.61 

42.5 

93.2 

36.20 

41.9 

86.2 

35.44 

42.0 

84.4 

36.21 

41.9 

86.6 

36.41 

41.4 

87.8 

34.24 

43.0 

79.7 

38.95 

42.0 

92.8 

December . 

37.00 

41.8 

88.4 

36.50 

42.5 

85.9 

37.21 

42.3 

87.9 

38.71 

43.9 

88.4 

33.22 

40.5 

82.1 

39.33 

41.9 

93.9 

37.14 

40.9 

90.4 

36.07 

41.8 

86.4 

36.56 

41.4 

88.2 

39.19 

43.7 

89.6 

32.11 

39.3 

81.7 

38.33 

40.7 

94.2 

38.62 

42.4 

90.8 

36.86 

42.3 

87.1 

37.46 

42.1 

89.1 

39.99 

43.3 

92.3 

32.76 

40.6 

80.7 

39.76 

41.1 

96.7 

39.34 

43.0 

91.4 

37.78 

42.5 

88.8 

38.46 

42.2 

91.3 

40.08 

43.3 

92.2 

34.32 

41.5 

82.7 

40.98 

41.6 

98.5 

39.57 

43.0 

92.0 

38.21 

42.3 

90.3 

39.16 

42.1 

93.0 

40.40 

42.4 

94.5 

34.13 

40.9 

83.4 

41.47 

41.3 

100.4 

40.27 

42.6 

94.4 

37.88 

41.3 

91.7 

38.87 

41.3 

94.3 

40.95 

42.4 

96.3 

33.73 

39.7 

85.0 

41.00 

40.2 

101.9 

June . 

41.11 

42.5 

96.8 

38.73 

41.8 

92.7 

39.31 

41.4 

95.0 

41.69 

42.9 

96.9 

35.91 

41.9 

85.7 

42.01 

40.4 

104.1 

July . 

38.71 

40.0 

96.5 

38.37 

41.0 

93.7 

38.80 

40.6 

95.7 

40.23 

41.5 

96.4 

36.15 

40.9 

88.4 

41.80 

39.5 

105.7 

42.17 

42.9 

98.2 

40.09 

41.9 

95.7 

40.85 

41.7 

98.2 

40.74 

42.0 

96.6 

36.84 

41.2 

89.4 

43.23 

40.7 

106.3 

42.04 

42.2 

99.5 

40.86 

41.8 

97.7 

41.62 

41.6 

100.2 

42.74 

42.8 

100.2 

38.01 

41.5 

91.7 

44.03 

40.5 

108.7 

43.49 

43.2 

100.5 

41.73 

42.2 

99.0 

42.42 

41.8 

101.4 

42.66 

42.5 

100.3 

38.24 

41.6 

91.9 

44.46 

40.6 

109.6 

November . 

41.86 

41.8 

100.4 

41.62 

41.7 

99.9 

42.41 

41.4 

102.4 

43.14 

41.5 

103.5 

38.90 

41.8 

93.1 

44.91 

40.3 

111.4 

December . 

44.12 

43.4 

101.4 

42.49 

42.2 

100.7 

43.04 

41.6 

103.4 

45.02 

43.2 

103.7 

38.66 

42.0 

92.1 

45.89 

41.0 

111.9 

:  January . . 

44.11 

42.5 

103.9 

42.41 

41.8 

101.5 

43.35 

41.5 

104.6 

45.02 

42.7 

105.2 

37.55 

40.4 

92.2 

45.58 

40.5 

112.5 

February . 

45.13 

42.9 

104.9 

42.80 

41.9 

102.2 

44.20 

42.0 

104.9 

44.79 

42.1 

106.0 

38.49 

40.9 

94.0 

45.49 

4U.1 

113.3 

March . 

45.10 

42.8 

105.4 

43.00 

41.7 

103.1 

44.33 

41.9 

105.9 

45.67 

42.3 

107.7 

38.90 

40.8 

95.3 

46.38 

40.5 

114.4 

April . 

45.90 

43.3 

105.9 

42.87 

41.5 

103.2 

43.99 

41.4 

106.4 

45.49 

42.1 

107.7 

39.78 

41.4 

96.0 

46.49 

40.5 

114.9 

47.65 

43.5 

109.7 

43.45 

41.5 

104.6 

44.21 

41.2 

107.4 

46.88 

42.2 

119.8 

41.66 

43.0 

96.9 

4  /  .24 

-0.3 

117.3 

June . 

48.84 

44.1 

110.7 

44.24 

41.7 

106.1 

45.04 

41.6 

108.5 

46.99 

42.2 

111  1 

41.14 

41  8 

98.4 

4S.54 

40  8 

119  0 

July . 

46  58 

42.6 

109  3 

43  51 

41.1 

105  8 

44  12 

40  9 

107.9 

44.32 

40  2 

110  3 

41  05 

41  6 

97  8 

48  00 

40  1 

119.8 

48  89 

44.2 

110.7 

44.09 

41.2 

107.0 

44  58 

41  0 

108  9 

45.69 

40  6 

112.2 

42  10 

42  0 

100  1 

49  06 

40  6 

120  8 

September . 

48.94 

43  8 

111.8 

45  38 

41  5 

109  3 

46  24 

41  4 

111.7 

47.06 

41  6 

112  8 

42.41 

42  2 

100.5 

49  57 

40  4 

122.7 

50  12 

44.3 

113  2 

46.53 

42.1 

110  5 

47  76 

42  3 

1 13  0 

47  00 

41  1 

113.9 

42  19 

41.5 

101  7 

50  38 

40  8 

123  4 

49.60 

43  2 

114.7 

46  32 

41.8 

110  8 

48.07 

42.3 

113.7 

47  35 

40  9 

115  0 

39.98 

39  7 

100  7 

50  47 

40  5 

124  7 

December . 

51.61 

44.8 

115.1 

47.72 

42.7 

111.7 

49.10 

42.9 

|  114.5 

49.01 

42.2 

115.7 

40.50 

39  8 

101.7 

51.00 

41  0 

124  5 

Stone,  day,  and  glass 
products 


‘See  footnote,  p.  51. 
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HANDBOOK  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS,  1947 


Table  C-l:  Average  earnings  and  hours  in  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries, 

1932-471 — Continued 

MANUFACTURING— Continued 


Period 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products— Continued 

Glass  and  glassware 

Glass  products  made 
from  purchased  glass 

Cement 

Brick,  tile,  and  terra 
cotta 

Pottery  and  related 
products 

Gypsum 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn- 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

$18.73 

37.3 

47.8 

$18.44 

39  8 

44.1 

$12.54 

31.7 

38.8 

$15.92 

18.07 

35.9 

48.2 

16.55 

34  1 

46.7 

11.88 

32.2 

36.7 

15.82 

18.78 

33.8 

55.7 

18.64 

32.8 

56.2 

14.06 

31.8 

43.7 

16.75 

33.8 

49.8 

20.56 

35.4 

58.4 

19.39 

33.9 

57.2 

16.14 

35.8 

45.0 

19.08 

36.3 

54.0 

22.35 

36.8 

60.9 

22.27 

38.5 

57.9 

18.94 

41.9 

45.3 

21.22 

39.9 

55.3 

24.97 

37. 1 

67.5 

L»5. 35 

38.8 

65.5 

20.88 

40.2 

51.9 

23. 12 

39.9 

59.6 

23.72 

33.6 

70.7 

37.1 

68.7 

18.88 

36.1 

52.3 

21.67 

35.0 

63.2 

25.32 

35.2 

72.1 

26.67 

38.2 

69.9 

20.55 

37.8 

54.3 

22.74 

37.2 

62.5 

26.63 

35.8 

74.5 

27.34 

38.5 

71.0 

20.95 

37.0 

56.3 

23.10 

37.2 

63.4 

29.74 

37.4 

79.6 

30.30 

39.9 

75.9 

24.32 

38.3 

63.4 

25.38 

37.7 

67.5 

32.65 

38.6 

84.7 

33.76 

40.7 

82.9 

27.21 

38.7 

69.9 

29.15 

38.4 

76.1 

1943 . 

37.37 

41.4 

90.3 

$30.82 

43.1 

71.4 

37.54 

42.6 

88.2 

30.45 

40.3 

75.1 

33  30 

40.8 

82.5 

$43.48 

48.6 

89.5 

1944 . 

39.66 

42.1 

94.3 

34.44 

44.0 

78.1 

41.19 

44.8 

92.0 

32.90 

41.6 

78.6 

35.70 

41.3 

87.5 

44.68 

48.5 

92.2 

1945 . 

40.27 

41.3 

97.6 

35.84 

42.8 

83.0 

43.67 

46.0 

95.0 

34.86 

41.7 

82.9 

36.08 

40.9 

90.8 

45.13 

48.1 

93.8 

1946 . 

13.59 

39  4 

110.9 

38.48 

41.4 

91.0 

44.24 

42.3 

104.6 

39.26 

40.3 

97.0 

39.85 

39.1 

102.7 

48.21 

46.6 

103.5 

1947 . 

50  05 

39  3 

127.5 

42  37 

40.9 

103.7 

49.23 

41.7 

118.1 

45.11 

40  6 

110.6 

45  62 

3S  6 

118.6 

63  77 

45.7 

117.7 

1945:  January . 

40.32 

42.0 

96.3 

36.06 

43.9 

82.1 

41.64 

44.6 

93.4 

33.68 

41.1 

80.9 

35.92 

40.7 

89.5 

45.47 

48.5 

93.8 

February . 

40.74 

42.4 

96.0 

35.71 

43.4 

81.9 

42.25 

45.5 

92.8 

34.06 

41.8 

80  8 

36. 5G 

41.1 

90.1 

44.96 

47.9 

93.8 

March . 

41.27 

42.8 

96.8 

36.27 

44.0 

81.6 

43.10 

46.0 

93.7 

34.69 

42.3 

81.4 

37.78 

42.3 

90.7 

45.77 

48.5 

94.4 

April . 

41.74 

42.8 

97.8 

36.31 

44.3 

82.0 

45.19 

47.6 

95.0 

35.90 

43.3 

81.9 

37.81 

42.0 

90.7 

45.35 

48.4 

93.7 

May . 

40.65 

41.7 

97.7 

36.37 

44.4 

81.9 

44.38 

47.2 

94.0 

35.17 

42.3 

82.5 

37.34 

41.5 

91.3 

43.61 

46.2 

94.3 

June . 

40.04 

41.1 

97.5 

35.79 

43.5 

82.3 

45.41 

47.8 

94.9 

35.60 

43.4 

81.5 

37.09 

41.5 

90.8 

45.70 

48.9 

93.5 

July . 

39.80 

40.7 

97.8 

35.01 

42.5 

82.2 

46.43 

48.0 

96.6 

35.59 

42.7 

82.3 

36.24 

40.4 

90.6 

45.97 

49.0 

93.9 

August . 

38.97 

39.5 

98.9 

34.42 

41.2 

82.8 

44.91 

46.5 

96.5 

33.47 

40.4 

82.3 

35.41 

39.4 

90.4 

44.55 

47.6 

93.5 

September . 

39.39 

39.8 

99.2 

36.15 

42.1 

2584.7 

43.32 

45.0 

96.2 

34.70 

40.9 

84.1 

35.60 

39.7 

90.9 

45.88 

49.9 

92.0 

October . 

39.90 

40.5 

98.5 

36.94 

42.9 

84.4 

43.83 

45.6 

96.1 

35.37 

41.7 

83.7 

36.98 

41.3 

91.0 

46.12 

49.1 

94.0 

November . 

39.31 

40.9 

96.3 

35.45 

41.5 

84.3 

42.79 

45.2 

94.7 

35.01 

40.2 

86.3 

36.42 

40.5 

91.0 

44.09 

46.9 

93.9 

December . 

40.99 

41.7 

98.5 

34.70 

39.8 

86.0 

41.08 

43.5 

94.5 

35.05 

40.2 

86.2 

36.80 

40.1 

92.8 

44.33 

46.9 

94.4 

1946:  January . 

38.81 

38.8 

100.3 

34.13 

39.5 

85.3 

39.72 

42.1 

94.3 

35.16 

40.9 

85.7 

36.22 

39.6 

92.7 

43.88 

46.3 

94.7 

February . 

42.10 

39.9 

105.7 

36.22 

41.6 

84.9 

40.50 

42.5 

95.4 

35.25 

40.6 

86.3 

37.61 

41.0 

92.7 

45.44 

47.5 

95.8 

March . 

42.67 

40.1 

106.6 

37.08 

42.1 

86.1 

41.90 

42.7 

98.2 

36.83 

41.6 

88.0 

38.42 

41.0 

95.0 

45.14 

46.8 

96.5 

April . 

42.96 

40.0 

107.5 

36.85 

41.8 

86.0 

43.72 

43.1 

101.5 

38.28 

40.7 

93.7 

38.22 

40.5 

95.6 

46.07 

46.7 

98.7 

May . 

42.29 

39.0 

108.1 

38.55 

43.4 

86.6 

43.67 

42.1 

103.7 

36.79 

38.5 

95.5 

37.94 

39.7 

96.6 

45.41 

45.8 

99.2 

June . 

42.16 

38.7 

108.9 

38.22 

41.2 

91.4 

43.10 

41.4 

104.2 

39.05 

40.0 

97.9 

40.69 

39.5 

104.0 

48.02 

47.2 

101.6 

July . 

41.87 

38.0 

110.2 

37.33 

40.4 

90.2 

44.66 

41.7 

107.2 

39.44 

39.8 

99.1 

38.84 

36.5 

106.8 

46.40 

44.3 

104.8 

August . 

43.14 

39.4 

109.5 

39.60 

42.1 

91.7 

45.63 

42.3 

107.9 

40.67 

40.0 

101.2 

41.34 

38.5 

107.9 

50.45 

47.2 

106.9 

September . 

45.29 

39.5 

114.7 

38.88 

40.5 

93.8 

47.03 

42.9 

109.7 

41.28 

40.3 

102.0 

41.33 

38.2 

108.6 

50.46 

46.6 

108.4 

October . 

45.71 

39.4 

116.1 

40.29 

40.9 

96.4 

46.02 

42.4 

108.5 

42.25 

40.9 

102.7 

41.89 

38.4 

109.6 

52.04 

47.8 

108.8 

November . 

46.72 

39.2 

119.4 

41.35 

41.2 

97.7 

46.18 

42.2 

109.5 

42.08 

40.3 

103.5 

41.56 

37.9 

110.0 

50.89 

46.2 

110.2 

December . 

47.96 

39.9 

120.3 

42.53 

42.0 

99.8 

46.12 

42.4 

109  0 

42.57 

40.7 

104.0 

42.82 

38.6 

111.0 

51.39 

46.8 

109.9 

1947:  January . 

47.78 

39.4 

121.4 

42.36 

42.0 

99.3 

43.79 

40.6 

107.9 

42.22 

40.3 

104.1 

41.97 

37.7 

112.1 

51.49 

46.2 

111.4 

February . 

46.85 

38.6 

121.6 

41.58 

41.7 

100.0 

44.67 

41.5 

107.7 

42.35 

40.0 

105.6 

42.69 

37.2 

114.9 

51.14 

45.9 

111.4 

March . 

48.45 

39.6 

122.6 

40.75 

41.1 

99.1 

45.12 

41.6 

108.5 

42.78 

40.1 

106.3 

44.26 

38.3 

115.7 

51.95 

46.3 

112.2 

April . 

48.88 

39.7 

123.2 

40.69 

40.6 

100.2 

45.82 

42.1 

108.9 

42.58 

39.7 

106.2 

44.42 

38.9 

115.2 

50.45 

45.2 

111.6 

May . 

48.66 

39.3 

123.9 

41.94 

40.8 

102.8 

44.46 

39.3 

113.2 

45.77 

40.6 

112.3 

45.45 

38.9 

117.1 

52.05 

45.8 

113.5 

June . 

50  42 

40  0 

126  4 

42  93 

40  8 

105.3 

51.59 

42  7 

120.8 

45.66 

41.0 

110  9 

45  78 

38  7 

118  6 

52  55 

45  3 

116.1 

July . 

49  34 

38  6 

128  1 

40  87 

39  6 

103  1 

51  72 

41  9 

123  5 

45  25 

40  5 

111  3 

44  86 

37  9 

119.2 

54  91 

46  1 

119.1 

August  . 

50  40 

39  5 

128  0 

41  88 

40  2 

104  2 

52  93 

42  5 

124  4 

46  06 

40  9 

112  1 

46  48 

38  S 

120  1 

55  39 

45  7 

121  2 

September . 

51  57 

39  2 

131  7 

42  91 

40  1 

107.1 

52  68 

41  8 

126  1 

46.51 

40  9 

113.3 

46.14 

38  5 

120  7 

54  68 

45  0 

1215 

October . 

52  27 

39  4 

132  8 

44  41 

41.1 

108  1 

52  32 

42  0 

124  5 

47  37 

41  3 

114  3 

48  18 

39  6 

122  1 

56  70 

45  9 

123  4 

November . 

53  05 

39  2 

135  4 

43  87 

40  4 

108  5 

52.19 

41  9 

124  5 

46  81 

40  5 

114  8 

48.25 

39  4 

122  7 

56  35 

45  3 

124  5 

December . 

53  07 

39  5 

134  4 

46  16 

42  3 

109  2 

51  94 

42  0 

123.7 

47  46 

41  2 

114  6 

48  55 

39  2 

123  8 

56  53 

45  6 

124  1 

lSee  footnote,  p.  54. 

“New  series;  comparable  August  data  are  81.1  cents. 
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Table  C-l :  Average  earnings  and  hours  in  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries, 

1932-47 1 — Continued 

MANUFACTURING— Continued 


Period 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products— Continued 

Textile-mill  products  and  other  fiber 
manufactures 

Lime 

Marble,  granite, 
slate,  and  other 
products 

Abrasives 

Asbestos  products 

Total:  Textile  mill 
products  and  other 
fiber  manufactures 

Cotton  manufactures, 
except  small  wares 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn* 

ingB 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1Q32 

$22.84 

$10.85 

44.5 

23.9 

18.71 

11.56 

41.4 

27.7 

1034 

20.13 

30.7 

65.6 

12.58 

33.2 

37.8 

$03*5 

22.30 

33.9 

66.0 

13.06 

34.6 

37.6 

24.60 

38.0 

64.8 

13.79 

37.5 

36.8 

24.96 

38.2 

65.7 

14.97 

36.2 

41.3 

24.80 

36.2 

68.5 

13.35 

33.7 

39.6 

1Q3Q 

26.18 

36.9 

71.4 

$24.43 

39.0 

62.7 

$16.84 

36.6 

46.0 

14.26 

36.7 

38.9 

1940 

25.49 

35.6 

71.9 

25.21 

39.4 

64.0 

17.20 

35.7 

48.2 

14.85 

36.0 

41.2 

1Q41 

27.07 

37.3 

72.7 

29.81 

42.2 

70.6 

20.30 

38.6 

52.6 

18.13 

39.1 

46.4 

1Q42 

30.23 

38.9 

77.4 

37.18 

44.6 

83.3 

24.31 

40.2 

60.5 

22.03 

40.8 

54.0 

1943 . 

$34.35 

46.5 

73.5 

35.55 

41.7 

84.6 

$44.68 

47.3 

94.5 

44.25 

47.6 

93.0 

27.61 

41.5 

66.5 

24.43 

41.5 

59.0 

1944 . 

37.39 

48.3 

77.4 

39.11 

43.7 

89.3 

47.14 

47.4 

99.5 

47.47 

48.4 

98.1 

29.63 

41.9 

70.8 

26.45 

42.0 

62.9 

1945 . 

39.31 

47.8 

81.6 

40.41 

43.1 

93.8 

47.71 

46.3 

103.1 

47.42 

47.0 

100.9 

31.08 

41.1 

75.7 

28.20 

41.3 

68.3 

1946 . 

42.79 

46.1 

92.3 

42.55 

42.2 

100.7 

46.02 

39.8 

115.5 

48.41 

42.9 

112.9 

35 . 89 

40.2 

89.3 

33.10 

39.9 

83.0 

1947 . 

47.82 

45.6 

103  9 

46.27 

41.9 

110.2 

52.14 

40.6 

128.6 

53.16 

42  6 

124.9 

40.94 

39.5 

103  5 

38.83 

39.6 

98.2 

1945:  January . 

36.35 

46.3 

79.5 

40.65 

45.0 

89.5 

49.15 

48.2 

102  1 

49.56 

49.4 

100  4 

30.78 

42.3 

72.9 

27.78 

42.6 

65.2 

February . 

37.05 

47.3 

'•78.6 

39.98 

43.4 

91.6 

49.08 

48.4 

101.4 

‘=''48.71 

48.6 

"100.2 

30.88 

42.3 

73.1 

27.63 

42.4 

65.2 

March . 

38.06 

48.1 

79.1 

39.95 

43.5 

91.7 

49.74 

48.5 

102.5 

48.85 

48.5 

100.7 

31.07 

42.4 

73.3 

27.79 

42.5 

65.4 

April . 

40.21 

49.6 

80.8 

43.07 

45.6 

94.6 

48.96 

48.1 

101.8 

48.64 

48.0 

101.3 

30.81 

41.9 

73.5 

27.70 

42.3 

65.5 

May . 

38.46 

47.9 

79.5 

40.45 

44.3 

91.7 

49.43 

48.1 

102.8 

46.77 

46.6 

100.4 

30.38 

40.7 

74.5 

27.52 

41.3 

66.7 

June . 

40.05 

48.7 

80.8 

41.90 

44.6 

93.6 

50.55 

48.3 

104.6 

48.75 

48.0 

101.6 

31.67 

41.8 

75.9 

29.01 

42.0 

69.2 

July . 

40.65 

48.9 

82.0 

41.96 

44.1 

95.6 

48.40 

47.6 

101.8 

48  i  9 1 

47.9 

102.2 

31.50 

41.3 

76.3 

29.38 

41.7 

70.5 

August . 

39.54 

48.1 

81.3 

37.64 

39.9 

94.0 

48.75 

45.1 

108.1 

47.40 

46.8 

101.2 

29.60 

38.4 

77.0 

27.13 

38.3 

70.8 

September . 

39.73 

47.2 

84.0 

41.26 

42.4 

97.4 

43.17 

41.4 

104.4 

45.48 

45.9 

99.1 

31.01 

40.6 

76.3 

28.32 

40.6 

69.8 

October . 

41.31 

48.7 

83.6 

40.18 

42.1 

95.4 

42.93 

42.2 

101.8 

45.31 

45.0 

100.6 

31.25 

40.4 

77.3 

28.21 

40.4 

69.8 

November . 

40.04 

46.7 

84.9 

38.47 

40.4 

95.0 

43.98 

42.9 

102.4 

44.85 

44.0 

101.8 

31.65 

40.3 

78.6 

28.72 

40.3 

71.3 

December . 

40.08 

45.8 

85.8 

39.72 

41.4 

96.0 

44.98 

43.1 

104.4 

45.02 

43.7 

103.1 

32.41 

40.7 

79.5 

29.25 

40.5 

72.1 

1946:  January . 

38.28 

44.9 

84.3 

38.88 

41.2 

94.4 

42.10 

40.0 

105.2 

45.96 

44.3 

103.8 

32.44 

40.4 

80.3 

29.01 

40.1 

72.4 

February . 

38.58 

45.3 

84.5 

40.22 

41.3 

97.1 

41.20 

39.0 

105.6 

46.27 

43.6 

106.2 

33.76 

40.5 

83.3 

30.14 

40.0 

75.3 

March . 

41.14 

46.9 

87.0 

41.53 

42.1 

98.8 

47.52 

42.6 

111.5 

45.32 

42.1 

107.6 

34.69 

40.4 

85.8 

31.36 

39.8 

78.8 

April . 

42.53 

48.2 

87.9 

42.66 

42.7 

99.8 

44.30 

39.4 

112.3 

46.82 

44.0 

106.2 

34.98 

40.3 

86.9 

31.79 

39.8 

79.9 

May . 

40.28 

44.7 

89.5 

43.47 

42.9 

101.3 

45.11 

39.3 

114.8 

47.42 

42.8 

110.7 

34.80 

39.8 

87.3 

31.58 

39.3 

80.3 

June . 

42.06 

45.2 

91.6 

42.51 

42.3 

100.0 

46.78 

40.3 

116.1 

48.18 

42.8 

112.5 

35.02 

40.0 

87.5 

31.75 

39.5 

80.3 

July . 

42.11 

44.9 

93.2 

42.44 

41.9 

100.4 

47.02 

39.9 

117.9 

48.70 

42.9 

113.6 

34.76 

39.6 

87.7 

31.64 

39.4 

80.3 

August . 

45.27 

46.6 

96.7 

43.68 

43.0 

101.0 

46.63 

39.9 

116.8 

49.56 

43.5 

113.9 

37.00 

40.1 

92.4 

34.81 

39.8 

87.5 

September . 

45.66 

46.9 

97.4 

42.64 

41.6 

102.2 

45.35 

38.0 

19.4 

49.19 

42.9 

114.5 

37.54 

40.0 

94.0 

35.35 

39.8 

88.8 

October . 

45.12 

46.6 

96.6 

44.18 

42.9 

102.6 

45.11 

38.1 

118.5 

49.86 

42.0 

118.7 

38.09 

40.2 

94.8 

35.57 

39.9 

89.2 

November . 

45.69 

46.2 

98.8 

42.76 

41.6 

103.4 

48.45 

39.9 

121.4 

50.18 

41.9 

119.8 

38.38 

40.2 

95.5 

36.14 

40.3 

89.8 

December . 

46.06 

46.7 

98.2 

44.26 

42.4 

104.9 

50.38 

41.6 

121.2 

50.79 

42.7 

118.8 

39.26 

40.9 

95.9 

36.85 

40.9 

90.0 

1947:  January . 

43.83 

44.7 

98.3 

43.88 

42.1 

104.5 

52.70 

43.2 

122.0 

51.91 

43.2 

120.2 

39.29 

40.5 

97.0 

37.06 

40.6 

91.4 

February . 

44.80 

45.3 

98.1 

44.18 

41.9 

105.6 

49.46 

40.7 

121.6 

52.73 

43.9 

120.1 

40.32 

40.4 

99.7 

37.56 

40.5 

92.7 

March . 

45.70 

46.2 

98.6 

45.30 

42.0 

107.5 

50.63 

40.4 

125.4 

53.03 

43.8 

121.0 

41.01 

40.0 

102.4 

39.22 

40.1 

97.9 

April . 

46.53 

46.6 

99.4 

45.51 

42.1 

107.9 

49.72 

39.7 

125.3 

52.46 

42.8 

122.5 

40.12 

39.1 

102.7 

38.53 

39.3 

98.1 

May . 

47.19 

46.2 

101.7 

46.67 

42.9 

108.5 

50.10 

39.6 

126.4 

52.58 

42.6 

123.5 

39.89 

38.9 

102.5 

37.73 

38.8 

97.4 

June . 

48.45 

46.0 

104.5 

46  07 

42  2 

108.5 

48.66 

39.1 

12  4 

54.21 

42.9 

126  4 

39  54 

38.6 

102  4 

37.10 

38  3 

97  0 

July . 

47  23 

44  9 

104.2 

45  48 

42.1 

107  9 

50  00 

39.3 

127  3 

54  90 

43  3 

126.8 

39.48 

38.4 

102  8 

37.21 

38  3 

97  3 

August . 

48.90 

45.4 

106  9 

46.61 

41  4 

112  6 

51  26 

39  2 

130  6 

53  53 

42  2 

127.7 

39.44 

38  2 

103  2 

37  50 

38  4 

97  7 

September . 

49.23 

45  0 

108.1 

47.56 

42  2 

112.7 

54.57 

40.3 

135  6 

52  30 

41  3 

126.6 

41  39 

39  5 

104.8 

38.55 

39  2 

98  5 

October . 

51.96 

46. 1 

108.5 

48.60 

42.5 

114.3 

54  30 

40  4 

134.5 

52  57 

41.3 

127.3 

41.94 

39  7 

105  5 

29.32 

39  6 

99.1 

November . 

50  33 

45.8 

108.9 

46.27 

40  2 

115  2 

55.68 

40.7 

137  0 

54.05 

41  9 

129  2 

43.73 

40.1 

109  0 

42.47 

40  4 

105.1 

December . 

1  50.48 

46  4 

108.5 

48.68 

419 

116  0 

60  68 

44  0 

138.0 

53.85 

41.8 

128  9 

45  15 

41  0 

110  0 

43  64 

41.1 

106.1 

•See  footnote,  p.  54. 

«New  series;  comparable  January  data  are  78.4  cents. 

"New  series;  comparable  January  data  are  548.69,  and  99.4  cents. 
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Table  C-l :  Average  earnings  and  hours  in  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries, 

1932-47 1 — Continued 

MANUFACTURING— Continued 


Textile-mill  products  and  other  fiber  manufactures  -Continued 


Period 

Cotton  smallwares 

Silk  and  rayon  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted 
manufactures,  except 
dyeing  and  finishing 

Hosiery 

Knitted  cloth 

Knitted  outerwear 
and  knitted  gloves 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1932 . 

$15.34 

$13.44 

38.7 

34.3 

$16.32 

42.8 

38.0 

$13.70 

43.1 

34.3 

$14.54 

$15.13 

1933  . 

14.91 

13.29 

37.1 

35.6 

16.26 

41.3 

39.6 

14.03 

39.9 

38.4 

13.79 

14.12 

1934 . 

15.85 

35.2 

45.2 

14.82 

33.4 

44.3 

16.44 

33.3 

49.3 

16.27 

34.0 

48.6 

15.44 

15.64 

34.4 

44.3 

1935  . 

16.69 

37.2 

44.8 

15.55 

34.8 

44.7 

18.13 

36.8 

49.3 

17.36 

34.3 

51.5 

15.56 

16.78 

36.3 

45.7 

1936 . 

17.26 

38.6 

44.7 

15.44 

36.2 

42.6 

18.11 

36.2 

50.1 

17.89 

35.5 

52.2 

16.56 

38.9 

43.5 

16.99 

37.8 

44.6 

1937 . 

17.85 

37.7 

48.1 

16.16 

35.9 

45.0 

19.99 

35.3 

56.9 

18.87 

35.5 

54.7 

17.22 

38.7 

45.7 

17.33 

37.1 

46.3 

1938 . 

17.40 

36.8 

47.6 

15.32 

34.9 

43.5 

18.53 

34.1 

54.5 

18.93 

34.9 

55.2 

17.19 

37.2 

47.4 

16.77 

35.6 

46.4 

1939 . 

18.22 

39.0 

47.4 

15.78 

36.5 

42.9 

19.21 

36.4 

52.8 

18.98 

35.6 

53.6 

18.15 

38.4 

46.8 

17.14 

37.0 

46.1 

1940 . 

18.41 

37.8 

49.2 

16.33 

35.7 

45.5 

20.33 

36.1 

56.4 

18.69 

34.0 

55.3 

18.91 

38.0 

48.9 

17.63 

36.4 

47.8 

1941 . 

21.97 

40.9 

53.9 

19.00 

37.8 

50.0 

24.85 

39.2 

63.4 

19.85 

35.9 

55.4 

21.66 

39.6 

54.1 

19.24 

37.8 

50.4 

1942 . 

28.44 

43.5 

65.7 

23.66 

40.4 

58.6 

29.81 

40.1 

74.4 

22.26 

36.7 

61.0 

26.16 

41.2 

63.2 

22.20 

38.5 

57.1 

1943 . 

31.56 

43.5 

72.7 

20.93 

41.7 

64.5 

33.67 

41.6 

80.9 

26.84 

38.7 

69.5 

30.17 

43.1 

69.4 

27.21 

40.3 

66.9 

1944 . 

33.13 

43.2 

76.8 

28.98 

42.0 

69.0 

35.48 

42.2 

84.1 

28.95 

38.5 

75.3 

32.04 

43.7 

72.8 

29.99 

40.1 

74.1 

1945 . 

34.99 

42.9 

81.7 

30.82 

41.4 

74.4 

36.27 

44.6 

87.2 

30.01 

37.5 

80.0 

34.24 

43.4 

78.7 

31.38 

39.0 

79.6 

1946 . 

37.28 

41.1 

90.7 

36.09 

41.2 

87.5 

41.57 

41.1 

101.2 

35.14 

38.1 

92.2 

38.84 

42.4 

91.5 

34.99 

39.2 

88.3 

1947 . 

40.14 

39.5 

101.5 

42.36 

410 

103.4 

45,90 

39.7 

115.6 

38.63 

37.3 

103.6 

41.11 

40  8 

100.0 

36  39 

38  0 

95  0 

1945:  January . 

35.68 

44.4 

80.5 

29.76 

41.9 

70.9 

36.73 

42.9 

85.6 

29.81 

38.4 

77.7 

33.59 

44.5 

74.4 

30.83 

39.3 

77.3 

February . 

35.66 

44.2 

80.8 

30.17 

42.4 

71.1 

36.79 

42.9 

85.8 

30.07 

38.6 

77.9 

33.21 

43.6 

”76.1 

31.77 

40.1 

78.1 

March . 

36.21 

44.6 

81.4 

30.33 

42.5 

71.3 

36.95 

42.9 

86.2 

30.02 

38.6 

77.8 

33.61 

44.0 

76.6 

32.28 

40.0 

79.5 

April . 

35.43 

43.6 

81.5 

29.83 

41.6 

71.6 

36.52 

42.2 

86.5 

29.82 

38.0 

78.4 

33.10 

43.3 

76.4 

31.84 

39.6 

79.3 

May . 

34.52 

42.4 

81.5 

29.84 

40.7 

73.2 

35.38 

40.7 

86.9 

28.87 

36.9 

78.1 

32.64 

42.3 

77.9 

31.29 

38.8 

80.1 

June . 

36.58 

43.9 

83.5 

31.38 

42.0 

74.7 

36.93 

42.3 

87.3 

30.13 

38.1 

79.1 

34.06 

43.6 

77.6 

32.25 

39.5 

81.3 

July . 

35.00 

43.9 

81.4 

31.26 

41.5 

75.3 

36.39 

44.9 

86.9 

28.90 

36.5 

79.2 

33.77 

43.2 

77.6 

30.81 

39.3 

78.1 

August . 

34.62 

42.1 

82.2 

30.07 

39.3 

76.6 

34.59 

39.5 

87.7 

27.31 

34.2 

79.8 

32.27 

41.5 

77.8 

28.82 

36.7 

78.0 

September . 

33.22 

41.7 

79.6 

31.05 

40.8 

76.1 

35.84 

41.4 

86.6 

30.67 

37.6 

81.7 

35.42 

43.9 

80.7 

30.64 

38.1 

79.3 

October . 

32.86 

40.8 

80.4 

31.86 

41.8 

76.2 

35.60 

40.4 

88.2 

31.34 

37.7 

83.0 

”35.96 

”44.0 

”81.8 

32.21 

39.2 

81.3 

November . 

33.57 

40.6 

82.6 

31.92 

41.1 

77.7 

35.71 

40.5 

88.4 

31.29 

37.7 

83.1 

36.09 

43.2 

83.1 

31.79 

38.8 

81.1 

December . 

35.42 

42.1 

84.2 

32.48 

41.2 

78.8 

37.64 

41.9 

90.0 

31.66 

37.8 

83.8 

36.18 

43.9 

82.4 

32.17 

38.9 

81.6 

1946:  January . 

35.81 

42.4 

84.6 

32.42 

41.0 

79.0 

38.52 

41.8 

92.2 

31.68 

37.4 

84.6 

36.66 

43.5 

84.3 

31.87 

38.3 

82.2 

February . 

35.59 

42.1 

84.6 

33.74 

41.5 

81.2 

41.04 

41.6 

98.8 

33.15 

38.4 

86.2 

37.73 

43.8 

86.2 

33.14 

39.3 

83.8 

March . 

36.59 

42.2 

86.7 

34.74 

41.4 

83.8 

41.29 

41.4 

99.9 

33.68 

38.6 

87.3 

38.53 

43.8 

88.0 

34.50 

39.9 

85.6 

April . 

36.45 

41.6 

87.6 

35.10 

41.6 

84.5 

41.81 

41.4 

101.0 

33.87 

38.4 

88.2 

38.56 

43.1 

89.4 

34.71 

39.6 

86.7 

May . 

35.21 

40.3 

87.4 

35.11 

41.3 

84.9 

41.67 

41.1 

101.4 

33.77 

38.0 

88.8 

37.98 

41.8 

90.2 

35.  GO 

39.8 

88.1 

June . 

36.41 

40.8 

89.3 

34.64 

40.8 

85.0 

41.63 

41.1 

101.4 

33.89 

38.1 

88.9 

39.41 

43.1 

90.9 

35.31 

39.6 

87.9 

July . 

37.44 

41.2 

90.9 

34.94 

40.7 

85.8 

41.18 

40.5 

101.7 

33.47 

37.2 

89.9 

38.98 

42.3 

92.3 

33.73 

38.6 

87.0 

August . 

38.67 

41.0 

94.2 

37.42 

41.3 

90.6 

41.88 

40.9 

102,4 

35.96 

38.1 

94.6 

39.20 

42.2 

92.9 

34.35 

38.6 

88.1 

September . 

38.33 

40.5 

94.7 

37.20 

40.4 

92.2 

42.44 

41.1 

103.4 

36.65 

37.7 

97.4 

39.85 

41.9 

95.1 

35.84 

38.6 

91.8 

October . 

39.00 

40.6 

96.1 

38.67 

41.6 

93.1 

42.40 

40.9 

103.7 

37.65 

38.3 

98.2 

39.94 

41.7 

95.7 

36.69 

39.4 

92.2 

November . 

38.09 

39.7 

96.1 

38.69 

41.1 

94.1 

41.67 

40.1 

103.8 

38.20 

38.4 

99.5 

39.99 

40.9 

96.7 

37.14 

39.5 

93.0 

December . 

39.64 

41.0 

96.7 

39.57 

41.8 

94.4 

42.96 

41.3 

103.9 

39.05 

38.8 

100.6 

39.26 

40.2 

97.2 

36.74 

39.2 

92.8 

1947:  January . 

40.48 

41.0 

98.7 

40.21 

41.1 

97.5 

43.10 

41.3 

104.5 

38.35 

38.1 

100.7 

39.03 

40.9 

95.4 

36.49 

38.4 

94.4 

February . 

40.59 

40.5 

100.4 

41.45 

41.6 

99.6 

47.44 

41.0 

115.6 

38.40 

38.1 

100.9 

40.89 

41.3 

98.9 

36.68 

38.4 

94.8 

March . 

40.69 

40.4 

100.8 

41.94 

41.5 

101.2 

46.28 

40.1 

115.5 

38.41 

37.8 

101.6 

41.00 

41.6 

98.6 

36.75 

38.5 

94.7 

April . 

39.68 

39.5 

101.7 

40.89 

40.2 

101.6 

45.26 

39.1 

115.9 

36.35 

35.9 

101.0 

39.49 

39.9 

98.9 

35.58 

37.3 

95.2 

May . 

39.60 

39.1 

101.4 

41.73 

41.0 

101.9 

45.28 

39.2 

115.8 

36.42 

35.9 

101.4 

40.06 

40.3 

98.5 

35.51 

37.6 

93.9 

June . 

38.85 

38  5 

101  0 

40.97 

40  3 

101.7 

45  75 

39  4 

116  0 

35  39 

35  2 

100  5 

40  32 

40  3 

98.2 

35.11 

37  0 

94.1 

July . 

39  68 

39  1 

101  6 

41.17 

40  3 

102  3 

45  33 

39  1 

116,1 

36  37 

35  3 

103  0 

40  91 

40  8 

99.1 

34  51 

36  8 

92  6 

August . 

38  58 

38  2 

100.9 

41  65 

40  0 

104  3 

42  28 

36  6 

115.8 

38  08 

36  8 

103  4 

41  11 

40  7 

100.1 

35  42 

37  6 

92  6 

September . 

40  67 

39.7 

102  4 

43  23 

40  9 

105  7 

46  99 

40  2 

116  9 

39  48 

37  7 

104  9 

4171 

40  5 

•102  7 

35  86 

37  5 

95  1 

October . 

40  49 

39.1 

103.5 

43  57 

41.0 

106.2 

46  70 

39,7 

117.8 

41  00 

38  3 

106  9 

42  21 

41  1 

102  1 

38  01 

38  8 

96  9 

November . 

40.13 

38  7 

103  6 

44,84 

41  2 

108,8 

46  95 

39  6 

118.8 

42  11 

38  7 

108  7 

42  53 

40  8 

103  5 

38  30 

38.7 

98  0 

December . 

42.35 

40  5 

104  5 

46  48 

42  3 

110  0 

49  12 

41  2 

119.2 

42  95 

39.1 

109  8 

44  18 

41  9 

104  5 

38  02 

38  5 

97.8 

•See  footnote,  p.  54.  *New  series;  comparable  August  data  are  101.2  cents. 

’’New  series;  comparable  January  data  are  75.5  cents. 

■New  aeries;  comparable  September  data  are  $36.09,  44.2  hours,  and  81.7  cents. 
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Table  C-l:  Average  earnings  and  hours  in  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries, 

1932-47 1 — Continued 


M  ANUFACTURING— Continued 


Period 

Textile-mill  products  and  other  fiber  manufactures 

— Continued 

Knitted  underwear 

Dyeing  and  finishing 
textiles,  including 
woolen  and  worsted 

Carpets  and  rugs, 
wool 

Hats,  fur  felt 

Jute  goods,  except 
felts 

Cordaee  and  twine 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

$12.14 

518.81 

44.5 

41.9 

$15.71 

31.6 

45.4 

$17.98 

49  4 

49  5 

16  68 

36  8 

45  5 

19.09 

3.1  3 

40  0 

17  95 

34  2 

52  3 

17 1 45 

31.3 

54.8 

21.04 

14  5 

40  1 

18  95 

35  4 

53  3 

20.55 

36.5 

56.4 

22.62 

31.8 

70.0 

UuO . 

17  fi 

38  5 

20  17 

38  9 

51  7 

20.61 

36.7 

56.3 

23.29 

34.4 

67.5 

iyoo . . . 

IS  7 

41  0 

21  21 

37  5 

56  1 

21.28 

34.1 

62.2 

23.73 

33.0 

72.3 

1  JO  /  •  •  •  . . . . 

90  97 

17  2 

54  1 

20  00 

31.4 

63.8 

22.39 

31.5 

71.1 

lyoo . . . 

1939 . 

A  05 

36^9 

41.0 

20.82 

38.6 

53.5 

23.25 

36.1 

64.4 

22.73 

32.2 

70.7 

15  6 

43  i 

20  62 

17  6 

54  5 

23.56 

35.2 

66.9 

23.71 

32.5 

73.4 

11  9. 

91  41 

40  0 

58  2 

27.71 

38.8 

71.4 

27.93 

35.4 

79.6 

63  4 

98  91 

42  2 

66  8 

31.70 

40.1 

79.2 

29.77 

34.9 

85.6 

1943 

24.58 

41.1 

59.5 

32.09 

44.3 

72.4 

36.79 

42.9 

86.1 

39.27 

41.2 

95.6 

$31.58 

44.0 

71.7 

$29.75 

44.3 

67.0 

1944  . 

26.49 

40.6 

64.7 

34.21 

44.9 

76.1 

39.17 

43.4 

90.5 

43.04 

41.4 

104.6 

33.93 

44.6 

76.0 

32.50 

45.1 

71.9 

1945 

27.58 

39.6 

69.3 

36.02 

44.3 

81.2 

39.68 

42.2 

94.3 

45.55 

40.7 

111.7 

35.27 

44.6 

79.2 

33.82 

44.4 

76.0 

1946 

31.06 

38.5 

80.4 

40.98 

42.6 

96.2 

42.75 

40.8 

105.0 

51.23 

41.0 

124.8 

37.60 

43.6 

87.2 

35.50 

41.0 

88.6 

1947 . 

35  45 

39.0 

90.9 

46.54 

41.7 

111.4 

49.89 

40.9 

122.1 

48.32 

37.1 

130.2 

39.68 

42.4 

94.8 

40.23 

39.9 

100.9 

27.20 

40.4 

67.0 

35.32 

45.3 

77.9 

40.26 

43.7 

92.3 

45.35 

41.7 

108.7 

35.46 

45.5 

77.9 

33.46 

45.2 

73.9 

27.78 

41.0 

67.5 

35.73 

45.6 

78.3 

40.54 

43.7 

93.1 

46.18 

41.8 

110.3 

35.47 

45. 1 

78.7 

33.79 

45.5 

74.2 

28.10 

41.4 

67.7 

35.81 

45.7 

78.4 

41.39 

44.1 

94.0 

46.94 

42.2 

110.9 

35.49 

45.0 

78.8 

34.06 

45.3 

75.0 

28.10 

40.8 

68.6 

35.59 

45.4 

78.4 

41.48 

43.7 

95.2 

43.18 

39.7 

108.7 

35.22 

44.9 

78.4 

34.13 

45.2 

75.3 

27.39 

39.5 

69.0 

34.33 

43.7 

78.6 

38.70 

40.5 

95.7 

43.99 

39.6 

110.0 

35.26 

44.5 

79.2 

33.87 

44.7 

75.7 

June . 

28.05 

40.5 

69.0 

35.64 

44.9 

79.4 

41.70 

43.6 

96.0 

42.91 

38.9 

109.3 

35.21 

44.5 

79.1 

34.75 

45.1 

76.8 

27.77 

39.6 

69.6 

35.44 

44.2 

80.1 

40.82 

42.8 

95.5 

43.24 

41.2 

108.2 

34.50 

43.9 

78.5 

34.42 

44.6 

77.0 

26.61 

37.3 

70.8 

34.46 

41.7 

82.5 

35.00 

38.2 

91.8 

42.41 

38.1 

111.0 

34.60 

44.0 

78.7 

32.63 

42.5 

76.8 

27.46 

38.9 

70.2 

3037. 18 

44.0 

so83  9 

37. 8C 

41.5 

91.2 

45.75 

41.7 

109.7 

35.67 

45.1 

79.2 

34.04 

44.2 

76.8 

27.42 

38.9 

70.1 

36.65 

43.0 

85.2 

37.98 

41.7 

91.1 

48.34 

41.5 

115.4 

35.20 

44.5 

79.1 

33.51 

43.7 

76.7 

27.21 

38.1 

71.1 

37.73 

43.6 

86.6 

39.96 

40.9 

98.0 

48.67 

41.4 

117.2 

35.54 

43.8 

81.2 

33.49 

43.4 

77.2 

December . 

27.77 

38.5 

71.8 

38.85 

44.2 

87.9 

39.92 

41.0 

97.5 

49.33 

41.7 

118.4 

35.55 

44.0 

80.8 

33.74 

43.3 

77.8 

27.90 

38.4 

72.5 

38.84 

44.1 

88.2 

39.62 

40.4 

98.3 

50.03 

42.1 

118.5 

34.89 

42.7 

81.6 

33.58 

42.8 

78.2 

28.67 

38.9 

73.3 

39.93 

43.8 

91.2 

40.09 

40.7 

98.5 

48.75 

41.2 

118.1 

36.28 

43.7 

83.1 

31.70 

40.4 

78.5 

29 . 64 

39.1 

75.5 

40.30 

43.3 

93.1 

40.31 

40.5 

99.7 

51.93 

42.6 

121.0 

36.82 

43.8 

84.1 

33.78 

41.5 

81.3 

29 . 67 

38.3 

77.2 

39.80 

42.1 

94.3 

40.80 

40.7 

100.4 

51.12 

42.0 

121.6 

s'36.46 

43.8 

84.5 

33.98 

41.0 

82.8 

29.64 

37.6 

78  1 

39.00 

41.4 

94.2 

40.98 

40.3 

101.8 

49.78 

41.1 

120.3 

36.48 

44.1 

84.0 

33.36 

39.8 

83.7 

June . 

30.60 

38.4 

79.2 

40.64 

42.9 

94.8 

41.64 

40.8 

102.4 

49.57 

40.8 

121.4 

36.47 

43.9 

84.4 

34.68 

40.8 

84.8 

July. 

31.00 

38.1 

81.0 

39.66 

41.9 

94.5 

41.03 

40.0 

102.7 

48.38 

39.3 

123.3 

36.39 

42.2 

87.8 

34.43 

40.2 

85.6 

31.79 

38.1 

83.0 

40.92 

42.1 

97.1 

42.10 

40.4 

104.3 

52.93 

39.7 

135.2 

38.23 

43.4 

89.7 

37.17 

41.3 

90.1 

32.70 

38.1 

85.2 

40.72 

41.4 

98.3 

43.72 

41.3 

106.1 

53.25 

40.9 

130.0 

39.47 

44.0 

91.2 

37.86 

41.4 

91.4 

33.05 

38.4 

85.5 

42.69 

42.3 

100.8 

46.01 

41.1 

112.2 

52.92 

40.6 

130.2 

39.52 

43.7 

91.8 

3  / .  63 

40.9 

92.2 

33.31 

38.7 

85.9 

43.54 

42.2 

103.3 

40.83 

41.2 

113.9 

52.83 

40.2 

130.9 

39.68 

43.8 

92.0 

37.94 

40.3 

94.3 

December . 

34.26 

39.3 

86.8 

45.38 

43.6 

104.2 

47.86 

41.8 

114.7 

53.70 

41.3 

129.9 

40.57 

44.4 

92.9 

39.03 

41.4 

91.4 

33.70 

38.7 

86.9 

45.67 

43.3 

105.5 

46.51 

40.7 

114.5 

50.15 

39.1 

127.7 

40.09 

43.9 

92.8 

39.14 

41.1 

95.1 

34.22 

38.8 

88.1 

45.75 

42.9 

106.5 

46.51 

40.5 

114.9 

49.60 

38.9 

127.2 

41.74 

43.4 

97.9 

39.51 

41 .0 

96.4 

34.86 

38.7 

89.9 

46.12 

42.6 

108.3 

47.12 

40.8 

115.8 

49.22 

38.0 

129.7 

41.57 

43.2 

97.9 

40.00 

40.6 

y8 . 4 

34.22 

38.3 

89.1 

45.95 

41.3 

111.4 

47.69 

40.4 

118.1 

47.28 

36.3 

130.0 

40.98 

42.7 

97.7 

40.23 

40.5 

99.2 

35. 18 

39.0 

90.4 

45.62 

41.1 

110.8 

48.30 

41.2 

117.5 

46.81 

36.4 

123.9 

42.12 

43.4 

98.5 

39.11 

39.2 

99.6 

June . 

34.85 

38-8 

90  4 

46.13 

41.6 

110.9 

49.02 

41.3 

118.8 

48.88 

37.5 

131.1 

41.13 

43  0 

97  4 

:>  20 

37.9 

101  2 

July  . 

34  65 

38  4 

90.2 

44  37 

40.1 

110.4 

49.80 

40  6 

122.8 

47.47 

36.5 

130.2 

37  92 

41.0 

94  1 

38  71 

33. 2 

101  4 

34  60 

38  2 

90  4 

45  31 

40  5 

1116 

47  43 

39  4 

120  6 

45  67 

34.7 

131  2 

36  40 

41  0 

90  8 

39  10 

38  6 

101  4 

36.30 

39.5 

91  8 

47.89 

41.9 

114.2 

52.33 

41  0 

127.9 

47.44 

35  9 

133  4 

37.51 

41  4 

*90.6 

40  00 

38.8 

103  0 

36.50 

39.3 

93.0 

47.16 

41.5 

113  6 

53  53 

41.4 

129  5 

48.33 

37  0 

131.1 

37.27 

41.1 

90  6 

41  70 

40  1 

104. 1 

37.41 

39.5 

94.7 

48.16 

41.2 

116.7 

53.99 

41.6 

130.1 

47.10 

36.2 

130  3 

37.60 

41.5 

90  6 

42  55 

40  4 

105 . 3 

December . 

38.17 

40.2 

95.1 

50  25 

42,7 

1  117.5 

54.91 

42  2 

1  130  6 

51.52 

39  1 

132.1 

38  21 

41.2 

92  7 

44  13 

413 

106  8 

iSee  footnote,  p.  54.  *New  series;  comparable  August  data  are  80.1  cents. 

*°New  series;  comparable  August  data  are  $35.90  and  85.8  cents. 

MNew  series;  comparable  March  data  are  $36.20. 
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Table  C-l:  Average  earnings  and  hours  in  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries 

1932-47 l- — Continued 


MANUFACTURING-Continued 


Period 

Apparel  and  other  finished  textile  products 

Total:  Apparel  and 
other  6nished  textile 
products 

Men’s  clothing,  not 
elsewhere  classified 

Shirts,  collars,  and 
nightwear 

Underwear  and  neck¬ 
wear,  men's 

Work  shirts 

Women's  clothing,  not 
elsewhere  classified 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1932 . 

$13.78 

$1R  33 

1933 . 

14.30 

17  03 

1934 . 

16.26 

27.8 

58.0 

IK  47 

1935 . 

18.27 

30.4 

59.5 

JK  SO 

1936 . 

18.39 

32.2 

56.0 

18  81 

33  3 

1937 . 

18.98 

32.0 

59.1 

IQ  as 

3J  K 

1938 . 

17.35 

29.5 

58.6 

IQ  00 

394 

1939 . 

$18  .‘17 

34.5 

52.7 

19.32 

33.2 

58.1 

$13.75 

34.6 

39.8 

$14.18 

35.4 

40.1 

$11.03 

35.8 

30.9 

19.20 

33.9 

51.9 

1940 . 

18.37 

33.8 

54.4 

19.31 

32.5 

59.3 

14.18 

33.7 

42.0 

14.75 

33.6 

43.9 

12.03 

34.3 

35.1 

19.65 

33.8 

53.8 

1941 . 

20.64 

35.7 

57.8 

22.51 

35.7 

63.0 

16.72 

36.7 

45.5 

16.68 

35.7 

46.7 

14.45 

36.7 

39.4 

21.78 

35.2 

58.2 

1942 . 

22.92 

36.3 

63.0 

24.75 

36.1 

68.5 

19.31 

36.8 

52.7 

19.08 

35.4 

53.9 

16.73 

37.1 

44.9 

25.45 

35.9 

67.8 

1943 . 

26.97 

38.0 

71.0 

28.66 

38.1 

75.0 

21.76 

37.4 

58.2 

23.60 

37.2 

63.4 

18.49 

38.2 

48.2 

32.29 

37.4 

84.8 

1944 . 

30.33 

38.0 

79.7 

31.99 

38.7 

82.3 

24.11 

37.1 

65.0 

26.18 

37.2 

70.4 

20.16 

37.0 

53.3 

37.07 

37.0 

97.3 

1945 . 

31.67 

36.9 

85.8 

33.32 

37.6 

88.4 

25.55 

36.9 

69.4 

27.42 

36.6 

74.9 

20.72 

35.9 

57.6 

40.12 

35.8 

109.3 

1946 . 

35.62 

36.9 

96.7 

37.96 

37.5 

100.7 

29.38 

37.1 

79.0 

31.31 

36.9 

83.4 

23.15 

35.4 

65.3 

44.94 

35.9 

122.0 

1947 . 

37.29 

36.3 

102.8 

41.43 

37.2 

110.6 

32.40 

37.1 

87.4 

33.65 

36.0 

93.4 

25.30 

34.7 

72.9 

45.29 

35.3 

125.3 

1945:  January . 

32.42 

38.2 

84.9 

33.90 

38.9 

86.7 

25.00 

37.0 

67.5 

26.56 

36.5 

72.9 

21.17 

36.8 

56.3 

40.35 

37.0 

105.4 

February . 

33.41 

38.8 

86.2 

34.69 

39.7 

86.7 

26.15 

38.2 

68.7 

28.02 

37.8 

74.6 

”21.23 

37.4 

56.7 

”42.70 

37.6 

”110.6 

March . 

34.06 

39.0 

87.4 

35.53 

40.0 

88.6 

26.59 

38.7 

68.8 

28.21 

38.1 

74.0 

21.25 

37.0 

57.3 

43.71 

37.8 

112.2 

April . 

32.65 

37.9 

86.2 

34.72 

39.0 

88.6 

26.29 

37.9 

69.5 

28.13 

37.8 

74.3 

21.10 

36.8 

57.2 

41.37 

36.4 

110.2 

May . 

30.81 

36.4 

84.7 

32.89 

37.2 

88.2 

25.45 

36.5 

69.8 

27.34 

36.2 

75.5 

20.52 

35.6 

57.7 

38.81 

35.3 

107.3 

June . 

31.26 

37.2 

83.9 

34.38 

38.4 

89.4 

25.60 

36.9 

69.5 

27.98 

37.8 

74.0 

20.93 

36.3 

57.5 

38.15 

35.7 

104.3 

July . 

30.38 

36.7 

82.9 

33.32 

37.2 

89.1 

25.52 

36.9 

69.2 

27.16 

36.7 

73.9 

20.20 

35.5 

56.8 

36.72 

35.2 

102.2 

August . 

28.06 

33.2 

84.6 

30.10 

33.6 

89.6 

23.03 

33.3 

70.0 

23.72 

31.7 

74.8 

19.46 

33.5 

57.9 

33.75 

31.5 

105.2 

September . 

31.81 

36.2 

87.8 

32.40 

36.1 

89.7 

25.53 

36.6 

70.0 

26.98 

35.8 

75.4 

20.97 

35.8 

58.5 

40.87 

35.6 

111.9 

October . 

32.12 

36.7 

87.5 

32.38 

36.7 

88.3 

26.06 

37.4 

69.6 

28.02 

36.7 

76.3 

22.05 

37.1 

59.5 

41.45 

35.9 

113.0 

November . 

31.16 

36.1 

86.4 

31.98 

36.3 

88.1 

25.52 

36.8 

69.8 

27.62 

36.6 

75.4 

20.83 

35.3 

58.9 

40.11 

35.3 

111.3 

December . 

31.88 

36.4 

87.5 

32.77 

37.0 

88.8 

25.74 

36.6 

70.5 

28.93 

37.5 

77.1 

19.37 

33.6 

57.6 

41.07 

35.6 

112.6 

1946;  January . 

33.24 

36.7 

90.6 

33.88 

37.0 

91.2 

26.54 

36.2 

72.8 

28.13 

36.0 

78.1 

20.73 

34.9 

59.4 

42.95 

36.1 

116.6 

February . 

33.70 

36.5 

92.2 

34.94 

36.8 

94.7 

28.06 

36.9 

76.1 

29.62 

37.3 

79.4 

21.08 

35.0 

60.2 

42.50 

35.8 

116.8 

March . 

36.01 

37.5 

96.1 

37.04 

37.5 

98.1 

28.55 

37.2 

76.7 

30.64 

36.7 

83.6 

21.45 

35.2 

60.9 

46.83 

37.3 

122.2 

April . 

35.92 

37.2 

96.6 

37.50 

37.7 

99.3 

28.65 

37.1 

77.6 

29.68 

35.9 

83.1 

22.45 

36.1 

62.2 

46.29 

36.5 

123.4 

May . 

35.28 

36.9 

95.6 

37.68 

37.6 

99.7 

28.92 

37.0 

77.7 

29.96 

35.7 

83.9 

22.47 

35.6 

63.1 

45.10 

36.4 

121.1 

June . 

35.23 

37.1 

95.1 

38.18 

38.1 

99.9 

28.73 

37.1 

77.0 

30.56 

36.4 

83.9 

22.62 

35.2 

64.2 

44.02 

36.1 

119.1 

July . 

33.83 

36.0 

94.1 

35.84 

36.2 

98.5 

27.90 

36.1 

76.9 

29.90 

36.4 

82.2 

22.30 

34.4 

64.8 

42.67 

35.4 

11S.0 

August . 

36.48 

37.0 

98.6 

38.11 

37.5 

100.9 

28.76 

36.8 

78.2 

31.53 

37.5 

84.0 

23.48 

35.7 

65.8 

47.45 

36.4 

126. 3 

September . 

37.25 

36.9 

101.0 

39.14 

37.7 

102.7 

29.62 

37.0 

79.9 

33.13 

37.9 

87.5 

23.55 

34.5 

68.2 

47.82 

35.8 

130.0 

October . 

36.68 

36.8 

99.7 

38.89 

37.7 

102.4 

30.39 

37.4 

80.9 

33.32 

37.5 

88.9 

24.00 

34.8 

69.0 

46.25 

35.5 

126.6 

November . 

36.54 

36.6 

99.8 

41.39 

37.8 

108.6 

32.04 

37.6 

84.7 

34.78 

38.6 

90.1 

26.01 

36.6 

71.2 

43.28 

34.9 

121.1 

December . 

37.23 

37.0 

100.6 

41.78 

38.1 

108.9 

33.22 

38.1 

86.8 

33.68 

36.9 

91.3 

26.72 

36.9 

72.4 

44.14 

35.3 

122.3 

1947:  January . 

38.22 

36.9 

103.7 

41.70 

37.8 

109.5 

32.17 

37.1 

86.9 

33.37 

36.7 

80.8 

25.43 

34.7 

73.1 

47.30 

35.7 

129.7 

February . 

38.74 

36.9 

104.9 

41.86 

37.8 

109.7 

32.32 

37.2 

86.9 

33.49 

36.6 

91.5 

25.69 

35.8 

71.6 

48.77 

36.2 

m  .4 

March . 

38.41 

36.7 

104.5 

41.99 

37.6 

110.6 

32.11 

37.0 

86.9 

34.35 

36.5 

94.0 

25.37 

34.3 

73.3 

47.75 

36.1 

129.3 

April . 

35.44 

35.5 

99.9 

40.45 

36.7 

109.4 

31.62 

36.5 

86.8 

32.18 

34.3 

93.7 

25  09 

34.2 

72.8 

42.32 

34.4 

120.0 

May . 

35.36 

35.8 

98.8 

41.49 

37.2 

110.5 

32.01 

36.9 

86.7 

32.75 

35.1 

92.9 

25.11 

34.5 

73.0 

41.58 

34.6 

116.8 

June . 

35.77 

36  0 

99.4 

41.35 

37.2 

110  4 

31.54 

36  8 

85.7 

33.55 

36  4 

91.6 

24.91 

34.3 

72  6 

41.87 

35.0 

118  2 

July . 

36.50 

35  8 

102.0 

40  17 

36  5 

109  8 

31  24 

36  3 

86.2 

33.79 

36  0 

93  8 

26  56 

36  2 

73  5 

43  81 

34  8 

124  1 

August . 

36  57 

35  2 

103.8 

38.66 

35  1 

109.0 

30  74 

36  0 

85.2 

*31.51 

*44  5 

*914 

25  54 

35  4 

72  2 

45  40 

34  fi 

128  5 

September . 

37.64 

36  0 

104.6 

41  06 

36.8 

110  6 

32.38 

36  9 

87.8 

33  05 

35  5 

93  2 

25.59 

34  6 

74  0 

45  78 

35  0 

127  9 

October . 

38.78 

36.9 

105  1 

42.78 

37  9 

112  0 

33  42 

37  8 

88.5 

35  00 

36  9 

94  9 

25.15 

33.7 

74  5 

46  91 

35  8 

127.9 

November . 

37  09 

36  4 

101  9 

42  24 

37  5 

111.6 

33  75 

38  0 

88  9 

35  09 

36.5 

96  1 

24  90 

34  1 

72.8 

43  82 

35  3 

121  7 

December . 

39  00 

37.1 

105.2 

43  11 

37  7 

113  6 

35  12 

38  1 

91  8 

35  56 

37.3 

95  3 

24  32 

34  1 

71  2 

46  76 

36  2 

127.0 

•See  footnote,  p.  54. 

•’New  series;  comparable  January  data  are  $20.80. 

“New  aeries;  comparable  January  data  are  $41.13  and  108.4  cents. 


'New  series;  comparable  July  data  are  $32.42,  35.1  hours,  and  92.3  cents. 
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Table  C-l :  Average  earnings  and  hours  in  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industnes, 

1932-47 1 — Continued 


MANUFACTURING — Continued 


Apparel  and  other  finished  textile  products — Continued 


Period 

Corsets  and  allied 
garments 

Millinery 

Handkerchiefs 

Curtains,  draperies, 
and  bedspreads 

Housefurnishings, 
other  than  curtains,  etc. 

Textile  bags 

Av?rage 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

\verage 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

\verage 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

houra 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1932 

§14.91 

$17.60 

1033 

14.16 

16.22 

1Q34 

15.46 

19.60 

1Q35 

15.15 

32.8 

45.6 

20.80 

lQ3fi 

15.78 

35.0 

44.6 

20  46 

1937 

15.95 

34.4 

46.0 

21.25 

1Q38 

16.19 

35.1 

46. 1 

21.73 

1Q3Q 

17  15 

37.5 

45.6 

22.19 

33  8 

68  6 

1Q40 

17.17 

35.7 

47.5 

24  07 

34  1 

66.6 

1Q41 

19  40 

37.9 

50  8 

25  35 

30  7 

70  0 

1Q49 

23  21 

38.6 

58  3 

29  18 

31  2 

73  8 

1943 . 

27.13 

41.0 

66.3 

32.60 

32.9 

84.9 

$21.21 

38.2 

55.6 

$21.95 

38.5 

56.8 

$30.15 

42.5 

71.7 

$26.10 

42.0 

62.5 

1944 . 

29.75 

40.9 

72.9 

36.46 

32.5 

92.5 

23.35 

37.7 

61.9 

25.53 

37.8 

67.2 

31.90 

41.6 

76.9 

28.52 

41.7 

68.7 

1945 . 

30.64 

39.7 

77.4 

44.82 

36.9 

116.1 

24.52 

36.7 

66.9 

27.02 

36.3 

73.7 

31.58 

39.8 

79.3 

29.92 

41.1 

72.8 

1946 . 

33.65 

38.7 

87.1 

46.61 

36.4 

122.8 

28.08 

36.3 

77.5 

28.08 

36.1 

78.0 

33.97 

38.4 

83.0 

31.68 

39.7 

79.8 

1947 . 

35.66 

38.1 

93  8 

47.58 

35.5 

128.5 

31.09 

36  2 

85  9 

29.33 

35.1 

83.6 

37.18 

38.2 

96.7 

35.56 

38.4 

92.1 

1945:  January . 

30.31 

40.1 

75.7 

45.34 

38.8 

112.0 

24.27 

37.6 

64.5 

26.94 

36.7 

73.3 

32.50 

41.1 

79.2 

30.77 

42.4 

72.7 

February . 

30.77 

40.7 

75.7 

51.75 

40.6 

119.3 

24.84 

38.2 

64.9 

26.64 

36.7 

72.7 

33.59 

41.8 

80.4 

30.37 

42.2 

72.0 

March . 

30.92 

40.4 

76.8 

52.25 

40.3 

120.8 

24.89 

37.8 

65.8 

27.58 

37.3 

73.6 

32.70 

40.7 

80.4 

30.51 

42.3 

72.1 

April . 

30.59 

39.8 

77.0 

43.52 

36.0 

114.5 

24.37 

37.0 

65.7 

27.58 

37.2 

73.5 

33.68 

41.9 

80.4 

30.54 

42.4 

72.0 

May . 

30.51 

39.5 

77.3 

34.02 

30.9 

106.8 

25.11 

37.4 

66.9 

28.10 

37.1 

75.0 

31.94 

39.3 

81.2 

29.96 

41.1 

72.9 

June . 

31.48 

40.7 

77.5 

39.17 

34.3 

109.4 

25.03 

37.5 

66.7 

28.69 

37.0 

76.7 

32.10 

40.5 

79.1 

30.12 

41.3 

73.0 

July . 

29.99 

40.1 

74.9 

44.74 

37.1 

116.2 

24.21 

36.1 

66.8 

26.84 

37.0 

72.4 

31.22 

39.4 

78.9 

30.00 

41.1 

73.0 

August . 

28.92 

37.2 

77.9 

43.16 

35.0 

118.3 

24.20 

35.5 

68.2 

25.83 

35.3 

73.1 

29.56 

37.2 

79.2 

28.28 

39.3 

71.9 

September . 

30.71 

39.1 

78.7 

48.35 

38.3 

121.1 

23.93 

35.3 

67.8 

25.79 

35.5 

72.3 

29.57 

38.8 

75.8 

30.29 

40.8 

74.2 

October . 

31.17 

39.5 

79.1 

49.10 

38.5 

121.7 

24.41 

36.2 

68.1 

26.42 

35.8 

73.0 

30.12 

38.9 

76.9 

29.49 

40.3 

73.3 

November . 

31.38 

39.8 

78.9 

40.68 

34.7 

113.7 

24.35 

35.5 

68.6 

26.47 

34.7 

74.6 

30.23 

38.6 

77.8 

29.39 

39.9 

73.6 

December . 

30.82 

39.0 

79.2 

42.82 

36.2 

114.0 

24.73 

35.9 

68.8 

27.29 

36.1 

74.1 

30.19 

37.9 

79.0 

29.51 

40.1 

73.6 

1946:  January . 

32.10 

38.9 

82.6 

49.05 

38.7 

121.4 

24.47 

35.0 

70.4 

26.98 

36.2 

73.8 

31.50 

38.5 

81.5 

29.16 

39.6 

73.6 

February . 

32.58 

38.7 

84.3 

48.33 

37.7 

123.6 

26.98 

37.0 

73.1 

“26.03 

35.5 

“72.7 

31.22 

38.3 

81.1 

30.12 

40.0 

75.4 

March . 

33.85 

39.9 

84.9 

52.46 

39.2 

126.2 

27.28 

36.9 

74.2 

27.41 

36.9 

74.2 

33.69 

39.0 

86.1 

31.02 

40.3 

77.0 

April . 

33.89 

39.7 

85.5 

47.08 

37.3 

120.5 

27.18 

36.4 

75.0 

27.91 

36.5 

76.4 

34.57 

39.5 

87.2 

30.91 

39.4 

78.4 

May . 

33.10 

38.4 

86.4 

38.11 

32.8 

113.9 

27.61 

36.8 

75.3 

28.21 

36.7 

77.7 

33.76 

38.3 

88.1 

31.26 

39.5 

79.1 

June . 

33.67 

38.7 

87.4 

42.37 

34.4 

118.8 

27.26 

36.0 

75.8 

28.45 

37.3 

76.6 

31.94 

36.5 

86.8 

32.03 

39.5 

81.0 

July . 

32.68 

37.8 

86.7 

47.58 

36.7 

123.5 

26.43 

34.7 

76.4 

27.64 

36.1 

77.0 

34.12 

38.2 

88.9 

30.06 

37.1 

t80.6 

August . 

“32.99 

38.3 

“85.8 

49.04 

37.2 

125.4 

28.61 

36.4 

78.9 

27.58 

35.5 

78.4 

35.38 

38.7 

91.1 

31.53 

37.6 

83.1 

September . 

33.72 

38.2 

88.5 

50.81 

37.3 

129.2 

28.36 

35.0 

81.2 

28.31 

35.8 

79.9 

36.36 

38.9 

93.6. 

32.48 

38.5 

84.8 

October . 

35.02 

38.7 

90.7 

47.73 

36.4 

127.3 

29.44 

36.0 

81.9 

29.45 

36.5 

81.7 

33.06 

36.4 

90.3 

33.02 

39.0 

85.2 

November . 

35.29 

38.4 

91.9 

39.98 

32.3 

119.6 

30.89 

37.0 

83.7 

29.52 

36.1 

82.3 

35.91 

39.4 

90.5 

33.29 

38.6 

86.0 

December . 

35.39 

38.6 

91.7 

42.91 

34.5 

119.5 

31.83 

38.2 

83.6 

28.88 

35.0 

82.8 

35.85 

39.5 

90.5 

34.78 

39.7 

86.5 

1947;  January . 

35.21 

37.8 

93.0 

48.40 

36.6 

125.6 

28.95 

35.3 

82.1 

28.57 

34.6 

82.5 

34.85 

38.1 

91.0 

35.92 

39.7 

89.1 

February . 

*35.38 

38.8 

*91.8 

53.73 

38.9 

131.7 

30.60 

36.5 

84.1 

28.51 

33.8 

84.5 

34.91 

37.5 

92.6 

35.13 

39.0 

88.4 

March . 

35.29 

38.7 

92.0 

51.76 

37.5 

131.8 

31.03 

36.5 

85.4 

28.72 

33.8 

84.9 

34.97 

37.2 

93.5 

34.60 

38.2 

89.5 

April . 

35.18 

38.3 

92.7 

42.94 

33.6 

124.1 

29.36 

34.2 

85.7 

26.90 

31.5 

84.8 

35.67 

37.6 

94.4 

35.76 

38.6 

90.8 

May . 

35.33 

38.4 

92.2 

40.44 

32.5 

121.4 

31.24 

36.4 

85.8 

27.55 

32.5 

84.7 

37.36 

37.9 

98.1 

34.06 

37.0 

90.6 

June . 

35.72 

38  0 

94.1 

43.62 

32.5 

127.1 

29.94 

35.2 

85.1 

26.72 

31  4 

84.9 

37.87 

38.1 

98.9 

**34.02 

37.1 

91.8 

July . 

34.95 

37.5 

93.5 

48.58 

36  2 

129  8 

31.13 

36  3 

85.7 

29.09 

36  1 

81  6 

36.44 

38.4 

94.5 

35.48 

38  3 

92.5 

August . 

34.80 

36.7 

94  2 

40  5? 

36  3 

131  4 

80.40 

35  5 

85.7 

28,93 

36  1 

81.1 

37.74 

38.6 

97.7 

35  34 

37  8 

93.6 

September .... 

35.75 

37.5 

95  4 

49.74 

35  8 

134.0 

31.85 

36.7 

86.7 

30.64 

37.3 

83.0 

38.33 

38  2 

99  6 

35.86 

38.1 

94.1 

October . 

36.76 

38  5 

95.6 

53.20 

38.2 

133  7 

32.57 

37  5 

86.8 

31.55 

37  5 

84.4 

38.72 

38  3 

100.4 

36.76 

38.9 

94.4 

November . 

36.80 

38.6 

95.5 

39.14 

31  3 

121.3 

33  31 

37.7 

88.4 

31  26 

37.2 

83.9 

38.03 

38.3 

98.3 

37.25 

38.9 

95.8 

December . 

36.89 

39.0 

94  8 

46.03 

35  0 

125.6 

32  55 

37.0 

|  88  1 

31.28 

37.1 

84.3 

|  41.34 

40  5 

101.2 

37.60 

39  5 

95.3 

'See  footnote,  p.  54. 

“New  series;  comparable  January  data  are  $26.50  and  73.1  cents. 
“New  series;  comparable  July  data  are  $32.21  and  85.2  cents. 
fNew  series;  comparable  June  data  are  82.0  cents. 


•Nejv  series;  comparable  January  data  are  $34.41  and  91.5  cents. 
••New  series;  comparable  May  data  are  $33.53. 
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Table  C-l:  Average  earnings  and  hours  in  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries 

1932-47 1 — Continued 

MANUFACTURING— Continued 


Leather  and  leather  products 


Period 

Total:  Leather  and 

leather  products 

Leather 

Boots  and  shoe  cut 

stock  and  findings 

Boots  and  shoes 

Leather  gloves  and 
mittens 

Trunks  and  suitcases 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average- 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1932  . 

$19.03 

42.0 

42.9 

$14.99 

1933  . 

19.06 

41.1 

44.6 

15.41 

1934 . 

20.17 

36.8 

53.7 

17.21 

1935  . 

21.47 

38.2 

56.2 

17.90 

35.5 

51.2 

1936 . 

21.99 

39.2 

56.1 

17.47 

35.6 

49.8 

1937  . 

23.90 

38.8 

61.7 

18.38 

36.1 

51.5 

1938 . 

23.52 

37.3 

6.3.2 

17.02 

34.3 

49.7 

1939 . 

619.13 

36.2 

52.8 

24.43 

38.7 

63.4 

17.83 

35.7 

50.3 

1940 . » . 

19.07 

34.7 

54.9 

24.27 

37.6 

64.7 

17.85 

34.2 

52.6 

1941 . 

22.95 

38.3 

60.0 

28.31 

40.0 

70.8 

21.72 

37.8 

57.8 

1942 . 

26.49 

38.8 

68.2 

33.39 

41.0 

81.3 

25.25 

38.2 

65.6 

1943 . 

29.83 

39.9 

74.8 

37.41 

42.7 

87.9 

$29.86 

41.1 

73.3 

28.18 

39.2 

71.7 

$26.68 

38.4 

70.2 

$31.05 

41.5 

73.7 

1944 

41.3 

80.1 

42.46 

45.2 

93.9 

33.39 

42.8 

79.2 

31.15 

40.4 

76.8 

29.07 

38  3 

78  1 

3*1  41 

4i  n 

R0  5 

1945 . 

35.05 

41.1 

85.3 

44.45 

45.3 

98.2 

34.45 

41.6 

83.5 

33.43 

40.4 

82.3 

30.08 

36.9 

81.7 

35.28 

41.0 

85.2 

1946 . 

37.27 

39.0 

95.5 

44.59 

41.0 

108.8 

36.30 

39.7 

91.7 

36.16 

38.6 

93.0 

31.95 

36.5 

88.0 

38.71 

39.6 

97.3 

1947 . 

40  73 

38.7 

105  4 

50.96 

40,8 

124  6 

38.78 

38  4 

102.1 

39  11 

38  3 

102.0 

32.49 

35  5 

91.5 

42  74 

39  8 

107.2 

1945:  January . 

34.66 

41.8 

82.9 

43.93 

45.5 

96.5 

35.01 

42.9 

82.6 

33.00 

41.2 

79.8 

29.62 

37.7 

79.5 

34.13 

41.5 

81.1 

February . 

35.23 

42.2 

83.5 

44.69 

46.3 

96.9 

34.69 

42.6 

82.6 

33.56 

41.5 

80.7 

29.89 

37.5 

79.8 

34.71 

42.7 

80.7 

March . 

36.00 

42.5 

84.8 

45.45 

46.5 

97.7 

35.58 

43.0 

83.8 

34.46 

41.8 

82.0 

31.03 

38.2 

81.4 

35.15 

41.9 

82.6 

April . 

35.73 

42.0 

85.2 

45.21 

46.4 

97.5 

35.94 

43.6 

83.7 

34.06 

41.1 

82.4 

30.74 

37.6 

82.0 

35.62 

41.5 

84.8 

May . 

34.69 

40.4 

85.9 

45.02 

46.1 

97.9 

34.84 

41.7 

84.1 

32.72 

39.2 

83.0 

30.50 

36.6 

83.6 

35.80 

40.8 

86.0 

June . 

30.12 

42.1 

85.7 

45.11 

46.2 

97.6 

35.64 

42.8 

84.3 

34.74 

41.5 

83.2 

31.04 

37.8 

82.0 

35.24 

41.0 

84.1 

July . 

35.47 

41.7 

85.1 

44.91 

46.1 

97.7 

34.69 

42.2 

82.8 

34.00 

41.1 

82.3 

30.39 

36.8 

82.4 

33.62 

40.0 

84.0 

August . 

33.62 

39.3 

85.7 

43.18 

44.1 

97.9 

33.04 

39.9 

83.3 

32.24 

38.5 

83.2 

27.48 

34.2 

80.2 

32.68 

39.0 

83.4 

September . 

34.62 

40.6 

85.3 

44.13 

45.1 

98.1 

33.44 

40.7 

82.5 

32.95 

39.9 

82.1 

30.43 

36.7 

82.9 

34.15 

39.1 

87.4 

October . 

34.82 

40.9 

85.2 

44.50 

45.0 

99.2 

33.09 

40.2 

82.8 

32.86 

40.2 

81.7 

30.17 

37.1 

81.4 

37.34 

41.6 

89.3 

November . 

33.93 

39.6 

85.7 

42.23 

42.2 

100.1 

32.20 

39.2 

82.9 

32.37 

39.2 

82.1 

29.22 

36.0 

81.9 

37.88 

41.3 

90.4 

December . 

35.74 

40.6 

88.1 

44.76 

44.1 

101.3 

34.93 

40.4 

86.9 

34.13 

39.9 

84.8 

30.04 

36.7 

82.8 

37.64 

41.1 

90.4 

1946:  January . 

36.03 

39.9 

90.4 

44.06 

42.8 

103.0 

35.85 

40.9 

88.2 

34.71 

39.2 

87.7 

30.78 

36.9 

83.8 

36.35 

40.0 

90.5 

February . 

36.69 

40.4 

90.7 

43.49 

42.6 

102.2 

35.99 

40.7 

89.0 

35.83 

40.2 

88.5 

30.56 

37.3 

82.4 

35.98 

39.6 

90.2 

March . 

37.37 

40.8 

91.7 

43.70 

42.6 

102.8 

35.95 

40.5 

89.2 

36.67 

40.6 

89.6 

31.49 

37.4 

84.7 

37.44 

40.3 

92.3 

April . 

37.58 

40.5 

92.8 

44.20 

41.9 

105.5 

35.93 

40.4 

S689.2 

36.97 

40.5 

90.4 

30.54 

35.7 

85.4 

37.81 

40.0 

94.6 

May . 

37.35 

39.6 

94.2 

42.92 

40.2 

106.7 

36.00 

40.1 

90.2 

36.77 

39.6 

92.1 

31.40 

36.0 

87.8 

38.55 

40.3 

95.1 

June . 

37.34 

39.3 

95.0 

44.51 

40.6 

109.3 

36.24 

40.3 

90.5 

36.14 

39.0 

92.3 

32.26 

36.5 

88.6 

39.04 

39.7 

97.5 

July . 

36.46 

38.2 

95.4 

44.08 

40.1 

110.2 

35.86 

39.8 

90.4 

35.38 

37.8 

92.7 

32.14 

36.5 

88.3 

36.57 

37.1 

98.3 

August . 

36.74 

37.8 

97.2 

45.08 

40.3 

112.0 

37.69 

40.2 

94.0 

35.17 

36.9 

94.5 

32.33 

36.7 

88.3 

38.96 

39.5 

98.3 

September . 

37.49 

38.2 

98.2 

44.60 

39.5 

112.9 

36.48 

39.0 

93.8 

36.18 

37.9 

95.5 

33.68 

37.0 

91.9 

39.56 

39.3 

100.2 

October . 

37.07 

37.5 

98.7 

44.78 

39.7 

112.9 

36.24 

38.7 

93.6 

35.65 

36.9 

96.0 

33.48 

36.9 

91.5 

40.85 

40.0 

102.0 

November . 

37.24 

37.1 

100.4 

45.98 

40.2 

114.4 

35.78 

37.4 

96.1 

35.76 

36.3 

97.8 

32.69 

35.7 

92.3 

40.62 

39.7 

102.0 

December . 

39.83 

39.1 

101.8 

47.71 

41.6 

115.0 

37.32 

38.7 

97.0 

38.65 

38.8 

99.5 

32.16 

35.5 

91.0 

41.70 

40.1 

103.4 

1947:  January . 

40.18 

39.3 

102.3 

48.49 

41.3 

117.4 

37.84 

38.8 

98.0 

39.05 

39.1 

99.5 

32.10 

35.0 

92.2 

40.36 

38.7 

104.0 

February . 

40.29 

39.5 

102.1 

49.65 

41.6 

119.3 

37.79 

38.8 

98.4 

38.96 

39.2 

98.9 

31.38 

35.1 

89.6 

41.60 

39.9 

103.8 

March . 

40.11 

39.0 

102.8 

49.88 

41.4 

120.4 

37.87 

38.1 

99.9 

38.91 

38.8 

99.9 

31.52 

35.0 

90.0 

40.87 

39.5 

103.6 

April . 

39.44 

38.3 

102.9 

49.14 

40.7 

120.4 

37.07 

37.8 

99.4 

37.96 

38.0 

99.8 

31.17 

35.0 

89.0 

41.22 

39.1 

105.3 

May . 

39.45 

38.1 

103.5 

49.65 

40.7 

122.0 

37.32 

37.7 

100.6 

37.78 

37.8 

100.0 

31.38 

34.6 

90.8 

40.35 

38.5 

104.6 

June . 

40  12 

38.1 

105,3 

50  44 

40.5 

124.1 

38.62 

38.1 

102  5 

38.30 

37.7 

102.0 

31.42 

35  0 

90  7 

42  34 

39.6 

106  6 

July . 

40  30 

38  2 

105  5 

51.11 

40  4 

126  1 

39  06 

38  4 

103  1 

38  49 

37.8 

101.8 

32  42 

35  6 

91  4 

40  62 

38  4 

105  6 

August . 

49  25 

38  1 

105  7 

51  19 

40  0 

127.7 

39.86 

39  1 

103  4 

38  32 

37  7 

101  8 

32  33 

35  7 

912 

42  09 

39  4 

106  7 

September .... 

41  89 

39  1 

107  2 

52  66 

41.0 

128  3 

40.14 

39  2 

103  2 

40.12 

38.8 

103  5 

33  45 

36  3 

92  7 

43  07 

39  5 

109  5 

October . 

42  18 

39  0 

108.2 

52  52 

40  7 

128.7 

39  19 

38  3 

103.7 

40  41 

38  7 

104  6 

34  43 

36  4 

94  5 

46  15 

40  9 

111  4 

November . 

41  93 

38  3 

109  5 

52  82 

40  6 

129  7 

38  92 

37  2 

106  0 

39  98 

37.8 

105  9 

33  88 

36  3 

93  4 

47  61 

42  2 

112  9 

December  . 

42  67 

39  1 

109  2 

53  65 

41  3 

130  0 

41  36 

39  3 

106  3 

40  87 

38  7 

105  6 

33  91 

36  3 

93  1 

45  53 

40  9 

110  9 

'See  footnote,  p.  54. 

'•New  series;  comparable  March  data  are  88.3  cents. 
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Table  C-l:  Average  earnings  and  hours  in  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries, 

1932-47 1 — Continued 

MANUFACTURING — Continued 


Food 


Period 

Total;  Food 

Slaughtering  and 
meat  packing 

Butter 

Condensed  and 
evaporated  milk 

Ice  cream 

Flour 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

$21.61 

46.3 

46.5 

$22.87 

$28.07 

51.8 

54.1 

$22.01 

47.9 

45.3 

20.00 

43.3 

46.2 

20.58 

25.06 

47.6 

52.3 

20.34 

43.4 

46.0 

21.93 

40.8 

52.8 

20.54 

24.84 

44.1 

56.5 

20.81 

38.6 

53.5 

22.84 

40.4 

55.9 

20.70 

25.59 

45.4 

55.5 

21.68 

39.4 

54.8 

23.89 

42.2 

56.5 

21.38 

47.3 

44.3 

26.56 

47.4 

55.5 

23.60 

43.8 

53.6 

27.27 

41.0 

66.5 

22.24 

47.9 

46.6 

28.25 

47.9 

58.5 

25.59 

44.3 

57.1 

1Q3R 

28.10 

41.0 

68.8 

22.70 

47.0 

48.3 

28.83 

46.6 

61.2 

26.12 

43.7 

59.3 

$24.43 

40.3 

60.7 

27.85 

40.6 

68.6 

22.60 

46.7 

48.4 

29.24 

46.2 

62.6 

25.80 

42.3 

60.5 

24  58 

39.9 

61.6 

27.60 

40.2 

68.6 

22.71 

46.2 

48.6 

29.47 

45.5 

64.0 

25.42 

41.4 

61.1 

26  30 

40.4 

65.1 

29.35 

39.6 

74.1 

23.95 

45.9 

51.6 

30.31 

45.6 

65.7 

27.66 

42.8 

63.9 

30  04 

41.5 

72.4 

33.02 

40.9 

80.8 

27.13 

46.4 

57.9 

32.81 

46.1 

69.8 

32.49 

45.0 

72.0 

1943  . 

35.24 

44.1 

79.9 

40.43 

46.5 

87.2 

30.82 

46.9 

65.0 

$33.61 

48.5 

68.6 

35.85 

46.3 

74.2 

39.01 

48.8 

80.1 

1944  . 

38.48 

45.4 

84.9 

45.42 

49.5 

92.1 

33.99 

47.6 

70.9 

36.69 

49.8 

73.7 

38.44 

46.5 

79.4 

41.50 

49.3 

84.3 

1945 

39.51 

44.9 

88.1 

44.57 

47.5 

94.1 

35.86 

47.1 

75.3 

39.03 

50.4 

77.4 

40.64 

47.0 

83.1 

44.08 

49.5 

89.2 

1946 

42.67 

43.3 

98.6 

45.71 

42.6 

107.3 

39.69 

46.5 

85.1 

42.51 

47.8 

89.0 

44.80 

47.2 

91.9 

48.20 

48.4 

99.6 

1947 . 

48.27 

43.0 

112.4 

55.31 

44.5 

124  5 

44  67 

46.6 

95.6 

48.78 

47.0 

103.8 

48.99 

46.0 

103.2 

56.18 

49.1 

114  6 

39.51 

45.6 

86.7 

47.18 

51.1 

92.7 

34.85 

48.6 

73.8 

37.03 

48.9 

75.7 

39.85 

46.3 

82.3 

43.30 

50.0 

86.7 

38.69 

44.9 

86.1 

42.80 

46.8 

91.7 

35.19 

46.5 

74.2 

37.40 

“50.0 

“74.8 

40.00 

46.2 

82.2 

43.21 

49.6 

“87.0 

38.94 

45.1 

86.4 

42.92 

46.3 

92.9 

34.71 

46.1 

73.2 

38.51 

50.6 

76.1 

40.23 

46.8 

82.5 

43.33 

49.7 

87.3 

39.15 

45.0 

86.9 

42.55 

45.9 

92.9 

35.82 

47.3 

73.8 

39.33 

51.2 

76.8 

40.54 

47.2 

82.7 

44.22 

50.1 

88.4 

38.96 

44.5 

87.4 

42.74 

45.7 

93.7 

35.04 

46.7 

74.1 

39.93 

51.5 

77.5 

39.17 

45.2 

82.6 

43.78 

49.5 

88.5 

June . 

40.01 

45.6 

87.7 

45.68 

48.0 

95.3 

36.36 

48.6 

73.6 

41.24 

53.7 

76.8 

39.88 

46.8 

82.2 

44.59 

50.5 

88.5 

July  . 

39.98 

45.8 

87.4 

45.08 

47.7 

94.6 

37.10 

48.9 

75.3 

41.18 

53.3 

77.2 

41.15 

49.1 

81.4 

45.26 

50.9 

89.0 

38.16 

43.3 

88.2 

41.57 

44.4 

94.0 

36.71 

48.4 

75.3 

39.97 

52.0 

76.8 

40.19 

47.8 

81.7 

43.18 

48.6 

89.1 

39.36 

44.7 

88.0 

45.81 

48.0 

95.8 

36.37 

47.2 

76.4 

39.35 

49.7 

79.1 

41.81 

48.0 

83.8 

44.49 

49.4 

90.1 

39.50 

44.1 

89.5 

44.54 

46.9 

95.4 

35.69 

46.5 

76.6 

37.94 

47.6 

79.7 

41.04 

46.8 

84.5 

45.23 

48.8 

92.8 

40.31 

44.4 

90.8 

45.78 

47.6 

96.4 

35.74 

45.9 

77.8 

37.48 

47.4 

79.1 

41.72 

47.0 

85.1 

43.12 

47.9 

90.2 

December . 

41.49 

45.3 

91.5 

47.51 

50.1 

95.1 

36.47 

45.7 

79.6 

37.39 

46.5 

80.5 

41.89 

46.7 

86.1 

44.98 

49.0 

91.9 

41.37 

44.9 

92.1 

46.68 

48.7 

96.1 

37.20 

46.1 

80.6 

38.72 

46.7 

82.9 

41.82 

46.8 

86.3 

45.58 

49.4 

92.4 

40.93 

44.3 

92.4 

43.23 

46.1 

93.9 

37.06 

45.9 

80.2 

39.31 

47.6 

82.5 

42.24 

47.0 

86.7 

48.33 

50.7 

95.5 

40.47 

42.9 

94.3 

42.56 

40.6 

105.1 

37.81 

46.4 

81.0 

40.38 

47.6 

84.9 

42.87 

47.6 

87.4 

44.56 

47.7 

93.6 

40.76 

42.8 

95.2 

42.77 

40.1 

107.2 

38.14 

46.6 

81.4 

41.74 

48.0 

86. Q 

41.86 

47.0 

86.0 

43.30 

46.4 

93.3 

40.70 

42.4 

96.1 

43.99 

40.6 

108.7 

38.68 

46.6 

82.3 

42.60 

48.7 

87.6 

43.03 

47.1 

89.1 

41.88 

45.3 

92.5 

June . 

41.09 

42.3 

97.2 

43.05 

39.3 

109.5 

39.65 

47.0 

83.1 

44.19 

49.9 

88.5 

44.06 

47.4 

90.6 

44.33 

46.6 

95.2 

July . 

43.22 

43.8 

98.6 

48.05 

43.0 

111.5 

40.71 

47.4 

85.6 

43.48 

48.8 

89.1 

45.67 

48.3 

92.3 

48.63 

48.8 

99.7 

44.34 

43.7 

101.5 

48.37 

43.4 

111.6 

40.67 

46.4 

87.5 

43.55 

48.0 

90.8 

45.71 

47.6 

93  '• 

50.37 

49.3 

102.4 

43.59 

43.0 

101.3 

41.11 

35.9 

114.4 

41.38 

46.7 

88.2 

43.95 

47.6 

92.4 

46.48 

46.8 

95.6 

52.21 

49.1 

106.4 

43.85 

42.4 

103.5 

43.06 

37.5 

114.7 

41.39 

46.5 

89.2 

43.41 

46.7 

92.9 

47.54 

47.6 

96.8 

52.45 

48.8 

107.6 

44.84 

42.9 

104.6 

51.15 

44.9 

113.7 

40.09 

44.7 

89.5 

43.16 

46.3 

93.3 

46.86 

46.0 

97.6 

51.77 

48.2 

107.5 

December . 

46.93 

44.4 

105.8 

51.73 

46.4 

111.9 

42.29 

46.9 

90.7 

44.50 

46.5 

95.7 

48.84 

46.6 

100.4 

54.61 

50.3 

108.7 

47.31 

43.6 

108.4 

57.20 

47.5 

120.6 

42.24 

“46.2 

“91.9 

46.32 

46.6 

99.5 

48.79 

46.8 

100.5 

55.18 

49.9 

110.6 

46.40 

42.7 

108.8 

52.82 

44.3 

119.3 

42.44 

45.8 

92.6 

46.64 

46.2 

101.0 

48.04 

46.2 

99.7 

53.08 

48.9 

108.7 

46.05 

42.3 

108.8 

49.87 

41.9 

119.1 

43.00 

45.5 

93.5 

47.04 

46.2 

101.9 

47.58 

45.7 

100.8 

53.77 

49.3 

109.3 

46.20 

42.1 

109.7 

50.22 

41.8 

120.4 

43.47 

46.8 

93.2 

48.16 

46.8 

103.0 

47.32 

46.0 

100.2 

52.44 

47.5 

110.5 

47.71 

43.0 

111.0 

53.37 

44.0 

121.4 

43.91 

46.3 

94.8 

49.52 

48.3 

102.6 

47.36 

45.8 

100.9 

51.82 

47.8 

108.5 

June . 

48.27 

43.2 

111.9 

54.  0 

44.5 

122.2 

45.60 

47.4 

95  9 

50.57 

48.7 

103  9 

48.81 

46.7 

102.1 

55.55 

49.8 

111.5 

July  . 

48.40 

43.2 

112.1 

56.82 

44  5 

128.2 

44  75 

47.0 

95.5 

50.18 

48.1 

104  4 

49  62 

46  7 

103  4 

57.71 

50  5 

114  5 

49  45 

43  4 

114  0 

54  33 

43  0 

126.7 

46.20 

47.7 

96  4 

49  21 

47.2 

104  2 

50.84 

46  9 

105  2 

59  69 

50  1 

119  3 

49  04 

43  4 

112  9 

55  31 

43  4 

127.6 

45.65 

47  4 

96  1 

49  66 

46  9 

105  9 

50  12 

45  7 

105  9 

59.91 

49  9 

120  1 

49  61 

42.8 

115  9 

54.98 

43  2 

127  3 

45  58 

46.3 

98  1 

49.24 

46  5 

105  8 

49.86 

45  5 

106.4 

59  01 

49,0 

120  3 

49.90 

42.5 

117.3 

61.31 

46  9 

130  5 

46  05 

46.1 

99  5 

48.54 

45.7 

106.2 

49  40 

44  3 

107.2 

59  15 

48.6 

121  8 

December . 

50  93 

43  3 

117  5 

61.57 

47.7 

129.1 

46.98 

46.5 

100.4 

49  32 

45.9 

107.4 

49.87 

44  8 

107  3 

56.45 

47  6 

118.7 

’See  footnote,  p.  54.  “New  series;  comparable  January  data  are  87.5  cents. 

“New  series;’ comparable  January  data  are  49.6  hours  and  74.6  cents.  “New  series;  comparable  December  1946  data  are  47.5  hours  and  88.8  cents. 
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Table  C-l:  Average  earnings  and  hours  in  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries 

1 932^47 1 — Continued 

M  ANUF ACTURI NG— Continued 


Food — Continued 


Period 

Cereal  preparations 

Baking 

Sugar  refining,  cane 

Sugar,  beet 

Confectionery 

Beverages,  nonalcoholio 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly- 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1932 . 

$23.12 

$25.58 

$19.53 

$14.00 

1933 

21.66 

22.83 

19.26 

49.0 

42.6 

13.65 

37.2 

36  6 

1934  . . 

21.80 

40.5 

53.1 

21.28 

37.5 

54.9 

18.75 

40.5 

48.0 

15.44 

36.3 

41  8 

1935 . 

21.70 

40.5 

53.4 

22.04 

38.5 

56.8 

20.57 

42. 1 

49.8 

15.98 

36.7 

43.6 

1936 . 

22.98 

42.3 

54.4 

22.71 

38.8 

57.9 

21.38 

43.8 

49.5 

16.38 

39.5 

41.8 

1937 . 

24.98 

42.6 

59.0 

26.18 

41.0 

62.9 

23.91 

42.6 

57.4 

17.76 

39.3 

45.4 

1938  .. 

25.47 

42.0 

61.1 

24.02 

39 . 1 

61.3 

25.08 

44.0 

57.8 

17.88 

37.9 

47.6 

1039 

25.70 

41.7 

62.1 

23.91 

37.6 

63.6 

24.68 

42.9 

58.5  ' 

18.64 

38.1 

49.2 

$24.21 

43.6 

.15  fi 

1940 

26.32 

41.4 

63.8 

24.25 

37.6 

64.6 

26.07 

43  1 

61.4 

19.16 

38.1 

50.5 

24.73 

43.1 

57  4 

1941  . 

27.73 

41.8 

66.5 

26.40 

39.4 

67.0 

27.86 

41.0 

68.1 

20.82 

38.9 

53  8 

27.39 

43.4 

63  2 

1942  . . 

31.04 

42.8 

72.6 

28.60 

38.0 

74.5 

33.67 

43.5 

77.9 

23.67 

40.0 

59 . 6 

29.23 

42.5 

69  0 

1943 . 

$41.91 

45.4 

92.2 

35.46 

44.6 

79.7 

34.82 

43.0 

81.1 

34.38 

39.9 

86.1 

27.30 

41.4 

66.4 

32  (14 

43.4 

74.3 

1944 . 

44.25 

46.4 

95.3 

38.04 

45.4 

83.9 

38.48 

4.5.  G 

84.4 

34.94 

39.5 

88.5 

30.19 

41.9 

72.3 

34.71 

43.8 

79.5 

1945 . 

46.12 

46.4 

99.5 

39.50 

45.6 

86.7 

38.02 

44.3 

85.8 

33.18 

40.8 

93.6 

31.35 

41.0 

76.5 

35.66 

43.4 

82.1 

1946 . 

45.08 

41.6 

108.3 

43.35 

44.7 

97.2 

38.49 

39.6 

97.2 

44.81 

43.4 

103  1 

34.54 

39.9 

84.9 

38.67 

43.1 

88.9 

1947 . 

51  0." 

40  9 

124  7 

45  75 

42  5 

107.9 

48  54 

43  4 

1119 

50  42 

43  2 

116  7 

39  58 

39  9 

99  3 

44  51 

44.1 

101.0 

1945:  January . 

45.85 

47.5 

96.6 

38.57 

45.2 

84.8 

40.32 

47.2 

85.5 

33.70 

34.5 

97.7 

30.79 

41.4 

75.2 

34.15 

42.4 

80.4 

February . 

46.35 

47.4 

97.7 

“38.18 

45.2 

“84.3 

38.94 

46.0 

84.7 

37.65 

38.2 

98.6 

31.12 

41.8 

"74.6 

34.44 

42.7 

80.4 

March . 

47.45 

48.0 

98.8 

38.51 

45.5 

84.6 

40.81 

47.7 

85.5 

38.69 

39.5 

98.0 

31.23 

41.5 

75.3 

34.90 

43.4 

80.2 

April . 

47.00 

48.1 

97.7 

38.87 

45.5 

85.3 

40.33 

46.5 

86.6 

40.37 

39.9 

101.2 

31.29 

41.0 

76.5 

35.08 

43.6 

80.4 

May . 

46.01 

46.7 

98.5 

38.82 

45.2 

85.8 

38.78 

45.6 

85.0 

37.86 

39.1 

96.8 

31.37 

40.8 

76.9 

35.48 

43.5 

81.5 

June . 

47.08 

47.5 

99.0 

39.37 

45.8 

86.1 

37.41 

43.5 

85.9 

39.25 

39.3 

99.9 

31.85 

41.7 

76.4 

35.92 

44.3 

81.4 

July . 

46.15 

47.2 

97.8 

40.27 

46.3 

87.1 

37.20 

43.3 

85.8 

39.47 

37.9 

104.2 

30.75 

40.6 

75.9 

37.50 

45.3 

82.8 

August . 

45.20 

45.4 

99.5 

39.66 

45.5 

87.4 

36.32 

41.9 

86.7 

37.87 

38.4 

98.7 

30.18 

39.4 

76.6 

35.83 

43.3 

83.2 

September . 

48.83 

48.4 

100.9 

39.83 

45.7 

87.4 

37.62 

43.6 

86.4 

37.45 

36.7 

102.0 

31.79 

40.9 

77.8 

36.85 

44.0 

83.9 

October . 

45.47 

44.7 

101.7 

40.21 

45.8 

88.1 

35.39 

41.2 

85.9 

34.93 

38.2 

91.4 

32.21 

40.4 

"77  4 

35.95 

42.8 

84.0 

November . 

44.18 

42.9 

102.9 

41.37 

45.8 

90.1 

34.56 

40.9 

84.5 

“40.17 

"45.8 

87.8 

32.83 

40.9 

78.3 

35.89 

42.6 

83.7 

December . 

43.78 

42.4 

103.3 

41.28 

45.7 

90.4 

36.83 

42.2 

87.7 

39.63 

43.5 

91.1 

33.60 

41.3 

79.4 

35.87 

42.6 

83.3 

1946:  January . 

41.60 

40.8 

102.0 

40.95 

45.4 

90.4 

35.49 

39.9 

88.9 

39.95 

40.9 

97.6 

33.21 

40.3 

80.2 

35.90 

42.1 

84.2 

February . 

42.92 

41.4 

103 .7 

41.15 

45.1 

91.3 

33.45 

37.6 

89.0 

38.94 

38.8 

100.3 

32.65 

40.0 

79  9 

36.24 

42.0 

84.9 

March . 

44.17 

42.4 

104.2 

41.49 

45.1 

92.0 

36.10 

40.2 

89.9 

38.97 

39.1 

99.6 

32.41 

39.8 

79.8 

36.75 

42.7 

84.6 

April . 

43.66 

41.8 

104.5 

41.74 

45.0 

93.0 

36.68 

40.1 

91.6 

39.44 

39.4 

100.1 

34.00 

40.7 

81.7 

37.35 

43.2 

85.5 

May . 

41.92 

40.0 

104.7 

41.14 

44.2 

93.1 

38.63 

40.3 

95.9 

39.12 

38.8 

100.9 

32.54 

38.8 

82.3 

37.47 

42.6 

87.0 

June . 

45.52 

42.8 

106.4 

41.42 

43.9 

94.5 

38.59 

39.4 

97.9 

38.39 

37.4 

102.5 

34.85 

39.5 

86.0 

38.73 

43.6 

88.3 

July . 

43.85 

41.5 

105.8 

43.81 

44.8 

98.0 

39.97 

39.3 

101.8 

40.67 

37.3 

109.1 

33.76 

38.0 

85.4 

40.52 

44.7 

90.2 

August . 

46.27 

42.7 

108.3 

44.63 

45.0 

99.4 

39.27 

39.1 

100.4 

40.76 

38.3 

108.5 

35.13 

39.7 

86.6 

40.45 

44.2 

91  1 

September.  .  . 

47.15 

42.4 

111.2 

44.60 

44.5 

100.3 

38.35 

37.9 

101.2 

48.87 

42.8 

114.1 

30. 14 

40.0 

87.3 

39.87 

43.9 

90.4 

October . 

48.28 

42.0 

114.9 

45.45 

43.6 

104.2 

37.40 

37.4 

100.1 

40.80 

40.5 

100.9 

35.04 

39.5 

87.4 

39.30 

42.4 

91.8 

November . 

47.12 

40.7 

115.7 

48.01 

44.0 

104.5 

40.07 

40.8 

98.2 

49.59 

48.6 

102.1 

36.79 

39.8 

90.5 

39.66 

42.4 

92  8 

December . 

47.81 

40.9 

117.0 

47.55 

45.3 

105.1 

45.62 

44.6 

102.4 

54.35 

52.1 

104.4 

38.19 

41.4 

90.2 

41.37 

43.2 

94.9 

1947:  January . 

’48.48 

40.5 

119.6 

46.32 

43.9 

105.6 

38.83 

38.8 

100.1 

44.34 

40.5 

109.5 

37.06 

39.8 

“93.0 

41.13 

42.7 

95.9 

February . 

49.13 

41.5 

118.4 

45.80 

43.2 

106.0 

41.53 

39.5 

105.2 

47.2.) 

40.5 

116.9 

37.75 

39.9 

94.9 

40.85 

42.3 

96.5 

March . 

50.03 

41.4 

120.8 

45. 17 

43.0 

105.7 

44.40 

41.6 

106.7 

44.7') 

37.4 

119  9 

37.87 

39.8 

95.1 

41.25 

42  0 

97.4 

April . 

48.26 

39.6 

121.8 

45.26 

42.5 

106.5 

47.92 

43.7 

109.7 

41.16 

38.6 

115.1 

37.60 

38.9 

96.7 

42.50 

43.1 

98.3 

May . 

49.77 

40.4 

123.2 

•41.84 

•42.5 

*105.6 

44.35 

41.3 

107.5 

43.79 

38.9 

112.5 

38.77 

39.8 

97.6 

43.10 

43.6 

98.5 

June . 

50  79 

40  8 

124  4 

45  50 

42  6 

106  7 

52. 14 

45  6 

114  2 

47  38 

40  8 

116  2 

39  34 

39  3 

100.4 

44  48 

44  2 

100  4 

July . 

53  83 

43  2 

124  6 

45  81 

42  7 

107  4 

50  33 

45  5 

110  5 

46  34 

39  2 

118  4 

37  66 

37  8 

99  8 

45  98 

45  0 

102  0 

August . 

54  32 

42  4 

128  1 

45  52 

41  9 

109  1 

51  89 

46  3 

112  1 

50  88 

41  7 

122  fi 

38  39 

38  8 

99  3 

74  89 

46  6 

103  6 

September . 

51  28 

40  5 

126  5 

46  14 

41  9 

110  4 

50  87 

44  0 

115.6 

51  55 

40  8 

126  3 

41  20 

40  4 

102  1 

47.91 

46  0 

104.9 

October . 

50  54 

39.7 

127.3 

46  85 

41  9 

111  5 

53  03 

45  3 

116  8 

50  59 

44  8 

113  0 

42  24 

41  1 

102  9 

45  85 

44  3 

103  9 

November . 

52  05 

40  3 

129  1 

46  26 

41  6 

1115 

56  39 

46  0 

122  4 

56  47 

48  2 

117.2 

42  24 

40  S 

103  6 

44  60 

44  3 

1)13,2 

December  . 

54  13 

40  8 

132  8 

47  43 

42  3 

111  9 

48.24 

41  2 

117  1 

53  87 

46  1 

116  8 

42  9G 

415 

103  5 

45.22 

43  7 

101.2 

’See  footnote,  p.  54. 

“New  series;  comparable  January  data  are  $38.02  and  83.9  cents. 
’’New  scries;  comparable  January  data  are  74.4  cents. 

•’New  aeries;  comparable  September  data  are  76.0  cents. 


"New  series;  comparable  October  data  arc  $34.28  and  37.6  hours. 

"New  series;  comparable  December  1946  data  arc  “1.8  cents. 

•New  series;  comparable  April  data  are  $43.62,  41.9  hours,  and  103.9  cent'. 
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Table  C-l :  Average  earnings  and  hours  in  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries, 

1932-47 1 — Continued 

MANUFACTURING — Continued 


Period 

Food- 

-Continued 

Tobacco  manufactures 

Malt  liquors 

Canning 
and  preserving 

Total:  Tobacco 
manufactures 

Cigarettes 

Cigars 

Tobacco  (chewing  and 
smoking  and  snuff) 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average- 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

$12.48 

$13.85 

11.35 

13.46 

38.8 

34.2 

12.64 

13.70 

34.5 

39.0 

13.72 

35.9 

38.3 

15.03 

34.9 

43.2 

14.14 

36.5 

39.3 

15.81 

35.7 

44.4 

16.76 

37.9 

45.7 

17.67 

36.2 

49.1 

15.86 

36.0 

45.4 

17.64 

35.1 

50.5 

1939 . 

135.01 

38.3 

91.6 

16.77 

37.0 

46.4 

$16.84 

35.4 

47.6 

$20.88 

37.2 

56.1 

$14.59 

34.7 

41.9 

17.53 

34.1 

51.4 

1940 

35.88 

38.3 

94.0 

16.61 

36.3 

46.5 

17.84 

36.1 

49.4 

21.97 

37.2 

59.0 

15.46 

35.9 

43.0 

18.61 

34.9 

53.5 

1Q41 

38.12 

40.6 

96.4 

19.60 

38.1 

52.4 

19.27 

37.0 

52.0 

24.17 

38.4 

63.0 

16.54 

36.5 

45.1 

20.15 

35.9 

56.5 

1Q42 

41.68 

41.2 

101.2 

23.62 

38.6 

62.0 

22.46 

38.7 

58.0 

27.50 

39.7 

69.2 

19.20 

38.2 

50.3 

23.32 

37.9 

61.7 

1042 

47.10 

44.7 

105.7 

27.50 

38.9 

71.5 

26.32 

40.9 

64.3 

29.46 

41.4 

71.1 

23.95 

40.6 

59.0 

25.30 

39.9 

63.5 

1Q44 

51.28 

46.0 

111.6 

30.57 

40.1 

76.9 

29.94 

42.4 

70.6 

32.37 

42.7 

75.8 

28.12 

42.3 

66.5 

27.23 

40.8 

66.8 

1045 

53.12 

45.6 

116.3 

32.07 

39.9 

80.8 

31.79 

41.7 

76.4 

34.42 

42.4 

81.2 

29.95 

41.2 

72.5 

28.91 

40.6 

71.3 

IQiffi 

54.31 

42.3 

128.3 

37.92 

41.0 

92.9 

34.25 

39.5 

86.8 

38.36 

40.5 

94.7 

31.80 

39.0 

81.3 

30.23 

37.6 

80.3 

1947 . 

63.34 

43.3 

146.0 

41.20 

39.7 

104.2 

36.67 

38.6 

95.1 

42.13 

39.7 

106.1 

32.53 

37.8 

85.9 

35.08 

37.9 

92  5 

50.29 

44.5 

113.3 

31.69 

40.1 

79.6 

31.93 

43.4 

73.6 

35.07 

44.8 

78.2 

29.67 

41.9 

69.7 

29.68 

42.9 

69.2 

51.15 

44.8 

113.9 

32.05 

40.7 

79.4 

31.71 

43.0 

73.7 

34.43 

44.0 

78.2 

29.87 

42.3 

69.9 

28.82 

41.6 

69.3 

51.45 

44.9 

114.2 

32.28 

41.3 

78.8 

31.80 

42.9 

74.1 

34.73 

44.1 

78.7 

29.87 

42.2 

70.1 

28.82 

41.4 

69.6 

52.92 

45.9 

115.0 

32.10 

40.9 

79.1 

31.28 

42.3 

74.0 

33.93 

43.2 

78.6 

29.21 

41.5 

70.2 

28.85 

41.7 

69.2 

52.03 

45.1 

114.9 

31.72 

39.4 

81.1 

31.04 

41.6 

74.7 

33.05 

41.8 

79.1 

29.78 

41.7 

71.4 

27.91 

40.3 

69.2 

June . 

54.20 

46.7 

115.9 

32.29 

40.4 

79.7 

32.36 

42.8 

75.7 

35.18 

43.6 

80.7 

30.31 

42.3 

71.6 

28.90 

41.1 

70.3 

July 

55.53 

47.2 

117.4 

32.63 

42.0 

78.2 

30.73 

41.0 

74.9 

34.53 

42.8 

80.7 

27.18 

39.2 

69.1 

28.28 

40.1 

70.5 

53.13 

45.3 

116.9 

30.11 

36.9 

82.3 

29.85 

39.0 

76.5 

33.55 

41.1 

81.7 

26.49 

37.1 

71.0 

28.30 

37.9 

74.6 

56.03 

47.5 

117.8 

32.24 

40.8 

79.5 

33.21 

42.3 

78.6 

35.77 

43.1 

83.0 

31.40 

41.6 

75.4 

30.11 

41.6 

72.4 

53.09 

45.6 

116.3 

32.71 

39.3 

83.7 

33.35 

42.0 

79.3 

35.44 

42.3 

83.8 

32.13 

42.3 

76.1 

29.35 

39.9 

73.6 

53.08 

44.6 

119.1 

31.56 

37.9 

83.4 

32.65 

40.4 

80.7 

34.69 

40.5 

85.6 

31.65 

40.8 

77.4 

28.64 

38.6 

74.2 

December . 

54.23 

44.9 

120.8 

33.87 

40.1 

84.9 

31.53 

39.1 

80.6 

32.57 

37.3 

87.2 

31.21 

40.7 

76.4 

29.31 

39.4 

74.4 

53.06 

43.9 

120.9 

33.86 

40.2 

84.6 

32.36 

39.3 

82.4 

36.13 

40.3 

89.7 

30.27 

39.0 

77.1 

27.28 

36.5 

74.8 

54.55 

44.3 

123.2 

33.18 

39.5 

84.4 

31.98 

38.5 

83.2 

35.50 

38.7 

91.7 

30.01 

38.5 

77.6 

27.49 

37.1 

74.1 

49.50 

40.5 

122.0 

33.71 

39.6 

8.5.9 

32.95 

39.7 

83.0 

36.71 

40.8 

90.1 

30.79 

39.4 

77.9 

28.18 

37.3 

75.5 

48.98 

40.2 

121.8 

35.48 

40.2 

88.5 

32.48 

39.2 

83.0 

36.06 

40.4 

89.2 

30.51 

38.7 

78.5 

27.56 

35.9 

76.8 

51.17 

41.2 

124.1 

34.64 

39.2 

88.7 

33.52 

39.5 

84.8 

37.86 

41.2 

91.9 

30.71 

38.5 

79.4 

29.15 

37.4 

77.9 

June . 

52.27 

41.3 

126.6 

35.78 

40.0 

89.8 

33.83 

40.0 

84.6 

37.78 

41.4 

91.2 

31.25 

39.2 

79.6 

29.86 

37.8 

79.0 

July 

54.21 

42.0 

129.1 

38.89 

43.2 

90.4 

33.24 

39.1 

85.1 

36.66 

40.1 

91.5 

31.05 

38.6 

80.3 

29.45 

37.1 

79.4 

56.36 

42.5 

132.4 

41.12 

42.3 

97.6 

34.16 

38.6 

88.5 

37.93 

38.9 

97.5 

31.50 

38.6 

81.4 

31.28 

37.4 

83.7 

57.45 

42.7 

134.4 

41.50 

43.5 

96.0 

35.25 

39.5 

89.3 

39.25 

40.3 

97.4 

32.69 

39.0 

83.4 

31.87 

38.0 

83.9 

56.57 

42.5 

133.0 

40.82 

41.7 

98.3 

36.47 

40.3 

90.5 

41.08 

41.6 

98.8 

33.48 

39.6 

84.4 

32.66 

38.7 

84.4 

56.68 

42.5 

133.3 

35.28 

37.3 

95.0 

36.66 

39.7 

92.4 

41.74 

41.1 

101.5 

33.27 

38.6 

85.7 

33.58 

39.2 

85.7 

December . 

59.74 

43.7 

136.7 

37.93 

38.8 

98.2 

38.12 

40.2 

94.7 

43.03 

40.9 

105.3 

34.85 

39.9 

87.1 

34.25 

39.1 

87.7 

57.23 

41.9 

136.6 

36.55 

37.6 

97.5 

36.74 

39.2 

93.8 

41.36 

39.7 

104.1 

33.80 

39.0 

86.2 

33.16 

37.6 

88.3 

56.88 

41.3 

137.5 

36.82 

37.0 

99.7 

35.44 

37.8 

93.7 

40.76 

39.1 

104.3 

31.98 

37.2 

85.6 

32.03 

36.0 

88.9 

57.83 

41.8 

138.1 

37.40 

37.7 

99.5 

35.21 

37.5 

93.9 

40.23 

38.7 

103.9 

31.72 

36.7 

85.9 

32.79 

36.3 

90.3 

59.30 

42.7 

138.7 

38.50 

38.0 

101.8 

34.84 

36.7 

94.8 

38.78 

36.8 

105.4 

31.69 

36.6 

86.0 

33.86 

37.4 

90.7 

61.55 

43.8 

140.3 

39.39 

38.3 

103.4 

34.46 

36.3 

94.8 

38.33 

36.1 

106.1 

32.03 

37.4 

85.3 

38.21 

31.6 

94.0 

June . 

64.57 

44.4 

145.1 

39.37 

37.8 

104.5 

36.30 

38.2 

95.0 

41.67 

39.4 

105.7 

32.08 

37  4 

85.4 

34.49 

36.9 

93.7 

July 

67.52 

45.1 

149.3 

39.96 

39  9 

100.3 

37.74 

39  6 

95  3 

44.67 

42.2 

106  0 

31  25 

37  4 

84.7 

38  21 

39  9 

95  8 

68  98 

45.3 

152  3 

45.88 

42  6 

108.3 

37.26 

39.2 

95  1 

43.74 

41  2 

106  1 

32  00 

37  3 

85.3 

37  13 

40  1 

92.8 

69.54 

45.2 

153  9 

43.69 

42  8 

102.5 

37.33 

39.2 

95  2 

43  36 

40.7 

106.6 

32  42 

37.7 

85.7 

38  39 

41.2 

93.3 

66.10 

43.5 

151.7 

44.75 

40  9 

110.0 

37  90 

39.7 

95  4 

43.92 

41  3 

106.3 

33  21 

38  3 

86  3 

37.78 

40  6 

93  1 

64.03 

42.1 

152  3 

37.94 

35  9 

106.2 

37.67 

39  4 

95  6 

43.15 

40  6 

106  3 

33  69 

38  6 

86.8 

36.10 

38.5 

93  9 

December . 

63  54 

42  1 

151  1 

41.14 

37  7 

109.3 

39.16 

39  9 

98  3 

45  45 

40  6 

111  9 

34.24 

39  3 

86  8 

37.16 

39.1 

95  0 

'See  footnote,  p.  54. 
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Table  C-l :  Average  earnings  and  hours  in  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries, 

1932-47 1 — Continued 

MANUFACTURING-Continued 


Period 

Paper  and  allied  products 

Printing,  publishing, 
and  allied  industries 

Total:  Paper  and 
allied  products 

Paper  and  pulp 

Envelopes 

Paper  bags 

Paper  boxes 

Total.  Printing,  pub¬ 
lishing  and  allied 
industries 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

§18  79 

41.2 

45.2 

$18.33 

17.97 

40.6 

44.3 

17.15 

18.74 

36.4 

51.5 

18.16 

36.6 

49.6 

20  56 

38.9 

52.9 

18.92 

38.1 

49.7 

22  33 

41.6 

53.7 

19.55 

40.9 

48.1 

24  75 

41.0 

60.4 

20.57 

40.4 

51.5 

23  57 

38.1 

61.9 

20.72 

38.4 

54.4 

1939 . 

$23.72 

40.1 

59.2 

24.92 

40.3 

62.0 

21.78 

40.2 

54.7 

$32.42 

37.4 

86.6 

?4  4R 

39  q 

fil  3 

26.13 

40.5 

64.6 

21.92 

39.2 

56.2 

33.11 

37.5 

88.2 

97  75 

42  0 

66  0 

30.08 

42.7 

70.5 

25.01 

41.5 

60.7 

34.60 

38.4 

90.0 

31  9'J 

42  1 

74  3 

34.21 

43.0 

79.7 

27.58 

41.1 

67.5 

36.67 

38.5 

95.2 

36.02 

45.2 

79.8 

39.36 

46.3 

85.0 

$33.98 

44.4 

76.6 

$31.85 

43.9 

72.8 

32.27 

43.9 

73.6 

40.25 

40.1 

100.4 

]Q44 

38.65 

46.0 

84.6 

42.41 

48.0 

88.3 

36.62 

45.0 

81.4 

33.73 

44.3 

76.5 

34.55 

43.7 

79.3 

44.13 

41.0 

107.6 

40.50 

45.9 

88. 3 

43.85 

48.0 

91.3 

37.82 

44.5 

85.1 

35.75 

43.4 

82.8 

36.39 

43.5 

83.8 

47.22 

41.4 

114.0 

43.47 

43.4 

100.1 

46.54 

44.3 

104.9 

41.32 

42.9 

96.2 

37.11 

40.9 

91.1 

40.26 

42.6 

94.7 

52.43 

40.9 

128.3 

1947 . 

50.15 

43.1 

116.4 

54.56 

44.4 

122.7 

45.58 

42.3 

108.7 

41.72 

39.4 

106.0 

45.55 

41.9 

109.0 

59.77 

40.1 

149.1 

40.19 

46.2 

86.9 

43.19 

48.1 

89.7 

37.92 

45.3 

84.3 

35.67 

44.1 

81.4 

35.82 

43.9 

81.7 

46.03 

41.5 

110.9 

40.05 

46.3 

86.5 

43.03 

48.2 

89.1 

37.82 

45.0 

84.0 

35.50 

43.9 

81.4 

36.06 

44.0 

82.0 

45.74 

41.0 

111.5 

40.35 

46.3 

87.1 

43.60 

48.5 

89.9 

37.66 

44.6 

84.4 

36.34 

44.5 

82.0 

36.01 

43.6 

82.5 

46.61 

41.6 

112.1 

40.63 

46.5 

87.4 

43.95 

48.8 

90.1 

38.04 

44.9 

84.8 

35.84 

43.8 

82.3 

36.30 

43.7 

83.1 

46.52 

41.2 

112.9 

39.77 

45.4 

87.6 

43.14 

47.8 

90.2 

37.88 

44.5 

85.2 

34.60 

42.2 

82.3 

35.48 

42.6 

83.3 

46. 63 

41.21 

13.3 

June . 

40.74 

46.4 

87.9 

44.30 

48.8 

90.6 

38.04 

44.8 

84.9 

35.07 

42.9 

82.0 

36.35 

43.4 

83.7 

46.93 

41.6 

112.8 

July 

40.78 

46.3 

88.1 

44.26 

48.5 

91.3 

37.44 

44.6 

83.9 

36.49 

44.3 

82.9 

36.70 

43.9 

83.7 

46.62 

41.5 

112.3 

38.69 

44.0 

88.0 

41.86 

45.9 

91.1 

36.44 

43.4 

84.0 

33.48 

41.3 

81.2 

34.40 

41.4 

83.2 

46.60 

40.7 

114.4 

40.96 

45.9 

89.3 

44.46 

47.8 

93.0 

38.12 

44.9 

84.9 

36.28 

43.5 

84.1 

36.86 

43.6 

84.4 

48.89 

42.2 

1 15 . 8 

41.10 

45.8 

89.7 

44.86 

48.2 

93.1 

37.81 

43.7 

86.6 

36.65 

43.6 

84.7 

37.18 

43.7 

85.1 

48.01 

41.6 

115.5 

41.23 

45.7 

90.2 

44.81 

47.9 

93.5 

38.37 

44.1 

87.0 

36.47 

43.5 

84.4 

37.44 

43.6 

85.9 

48.83 

41.7 

117.1 

December . 

41.46 

45.6 

91.0 

44.67 

47.2 

94.5 

38.34 

43.6 

88.0 

36.26 

43.3 

84.1 

37.91 

44.1 

86.1 

49.28 

41.5 

118.8 

41.17 

44.3 

92.8 

44.08 

45.5 

96.9 

39.09 

43.6 

89.6 

35.80 

41.4 

86.7 

37.55 

43.2 

86.9 

49.36 

41.1 

120.0 

41.15 

43.9 

93.7 

44.34 

45.2 

98.2 

33.47 

43.0 

89.5 

35.26 

41.0 

80.3 

37.34 

42.7 

87.6 

49.80 

40.8 

122.1 

41.97 

43.9 

95.7 

44.80 

44.7 

100.1 

40.52 

43.7 

92.7 

36.18 

41.3 

87.9 

38.67 

43.0 

90.0 

50.93 

41.2 

123.5 

42.03 

43.5 

96.6 

44.87 

44.4 

101.0 

40.47 

43.1 

93.1 

35.73 

40.8 

87.9 

39.07 

42.8 

91.4 

51.09 

41.0 

124.8 

42.10 

42.9 

98.3 

45.20 

43.8 

103.0 

40.87 

42.5 

96.1 

34.80 

40.3 

86.8 

38.85 

42.0 

92.7 

51.10 

40.4 

126.6 

June . 

42.74 

43.0 

99.3 

45.34 

43.7 

103.8 

41.82 

43.1 

96.9 

36.54 

40.9 

89.7 

39.94 

42.4 

94.4 

51.73 

40.5 

127.8 

July . 

43.12 

42.8 

100.7 

46.06 

43.8 

105.3 

40.61 

42.5 

95.6 

37.42 

41.3 

91.1 

39.93 

41.9 

95.3 

51.79 

40.2 

128.7 

44.26 

43.4 

102.0 

47.56 

44.4 

107.0 

41.61 

42.7 

97.5 

37.17 

40.9 

91.1 

41.21 

42.6 

96.8 

53.01 

40.8 

129.9 

44.57 

43.0 

103.7 

47.55 

43.8 

108.5 

41.60 

42.6 

97.6 

37.89 

40.9 

93.1 

41.53 

42.2 

98.5 

53.96 

41.0 

131.5 

45.61 

43.4 

105.0 

49.05 

44.5 

110.2 

42.15 

42.6 

98.1 

38.98 

40.8 

96.0 

42.02 

42.5 

99.0 

54.28 

41.0 

132.5 

46.08 

43.3 

106.4 

49.37 

44.4 

111.1 

43.98 

42.6 

103.1 

38.78 

40.1 

97.0 

42.74 

42.4 

100.9 

55.11 

41.0 

134.3 

December . 

46.87 

43.7 

107.1 

49.92 

44.6 

111.9 

44.51 

43.0 

103.5 

39.96 

40.7 

98.3 

43.61 

43.2 

101.2 

57.03 

41.5 

137.4 

47.05 

43.2 

108.8 

50.18 

44.2 

113.4 

44.68 

42.8 

104.3 

40.52 

40.2 

100.9 

43.58 

42.3 

103.0 

56.60 

41.0 

138.1 

47.42 

43.2 

109.8 

50.98 

44.3 

114.9 

“44.43 

42.6 

105.6 

39.93 

39.9 

100.1 

43.58 

42.0 

103.9 

56.34 

40.1 

141 .5 

47.92 

43.2 

110.9 

51.27 

44.3 

115.7 

44.69 

42.7 

106.4 

40.43 

40.3 

100.6 

44.10 

42.1 

105.5 

58.19 

40.3 

144.3 

48.20 

43.0 

112.1 

52.07 

44.4 

117.3 

44.94 

42.8 

106.3 

39.69 

39.5 

100.7 

43.98 

41.5 

106.0 

58.69 

40.1 

146.2 

48.79 

43.1 

113.3 

52.84 

44.7 

118.2 

45.25 

43.0 

106.5 

40.42 

39.1 

103.6 

44.30 

41.2 

107.7 

59.55 

40.1 

148.6 

June . 

49  95 

42  9 

116.5 

54  83 

44  5 

123.1 

45  96 

43.0 

107.8 

41.69 

39  6 

105.4 

44  87 

41.3 

108  8 

59.76 

39  9 

149  9 

51  06 

42  9 

119  0 

56  36 

44  5 

126  6 

44.72 

42  1 

107  4 

42  30 

38  8 

109  4 

45  44 

41  4 

109  9 

59  37 

39.6 

149.8 

50  72 

42  4 

119  6 

56  30 

44  1 

127  6 

44.96 

41  0 

110  7 

41.89 

38  4 

109  3 

44  92 

40  8 

110  4 

59  48 

39.4 

150.8 

September . 

51.99 

42  9 

121  0 

57.14 

44  5 

128.3 

47.02 

42  2 

112,5 

42.05 

38  2 

110.2 

46  53 

41  6 

112  2 

61  61 

40  2 

153  4 

52  22 

43  0 

121  5 

57.10 

44  4 

128.7 

46  97 

42.1 

112.8 

43  67 

39  3 

111  3 

47  37 

42  1 

112.7 

61  62 

40  0 

154  0 

52  80 

43  2 

122  2 

57  40 

44  4 

129  2 

46.52 

41  9 

112  0 

43  17 

39  0 

no  6 

48  66 

42  7 

114  3 

62  30 

40  0 

155  6 

December . 

53  69 

43  8 

122  6 

58  21 

44  9 

129  5 

47  35 

42  2 

112  2 

45  29 

40  7 

111  3 

49  44 

43  3 

114  4 

63  37 

40  4 

156  8 

‘See  footDote,  p.  54. 

“New  series,  comparable  January  data  are  $44.12. 
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Table  C-l:  Average  earnings  and  hours  in  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries 

1932-47 1 — Continued 


MANUFACTURING-Continued 


Period 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries— 

Continued 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 

Newspapers  and 
periodicals 

Printing,  book  and  job 

Lithographing 

Total:  Chemicals  and 
allied  products 

Paints,  varnishes, 
and  colors 

Drugs.  medicines, 
and  insecticides 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1932 . 

S3  5.13 

$27.86 

'22 . 73 

40  8 

55  7 

1933 . 

31.18 

25.14 

20  95 

40  5 

2 

1934 . 

32.32 

37.3 

84.5 

26.12 

36.1 

72.5 

21.40 

38  1 

55  7 

1935 . 

33.11 

36.8 

89.2 

27.48 

37.4 

73.7 

23.32 

39.8 

58  6 

1930 . 

35.15 

37.0 

92.2 

28.41 

38.6 

74.2 

25.12 

41  9 

fiO  0 

1937 . 

30.85 

37.0 

96.2 

30.05 

39.4 

77.3 

27.59 

41.2 

67^0 

1938 . 

37.13 

36.3 

98.7 

29.55 

37.5 

79.8 

27  21 

30  1 

fiq  7 

1939 . 

37.58 

36.1 

100.4 

30.30 

38.3 

80.4 

525  SO 

3Q  5 

1940 . 

38.22 

35.9 

103.3 

30.78 

38.5 

81.1 

26  80 

30  7 

fi7  fi 

u7T7 

1941 . 

39.45 

35.9 

107.0 

32.45 

39.9 

82.3 

30  15 

40  8 

73  Q 

32  35 

0  J .  O 

1942 . 

41.27 

36.0 

112.5 

34.36 

39.9 

86.6 

3fi  3fi 

42  8 

84  8 

1943 . 

44.89 

37.2 

118.7 

37.92 

41.4 

91.5 

541.30 

42.8 

96.9 

41.53 

45.3 

91 !  6 

42.31 

45.8 

92.6 

33.50 

43.6 

76  8 

1944 . 

48.34 

38.2 

124.7 

42.65 

42.3 

100.3 

45.69 

44.3 

103.3 

43.58 

45.7 

95.3 

45.76 

47.4 

06.7 

34.80 

43.2 

80  9 

1945 . 

51.21 

38.8 

130.0 

45.55 

42.8 

107.1 

49.69 

44.6 

111.5 

43.99 

44.5 

98.9 

46.83 

46.7 

100.5 

36.18 

42.4 

85.5 

1940 . 

5/  .41 

38.6 

146.0 

50.48 

42.0 

120.7 

53.24 

43.1 

123.5 

44.34 

41.2 

107.7 

46.79 

42.5 

110.2 

38.85 

40.2 

96.6 

1947 . 

60.98 

38.7 

170.2 

56.90 

40.8 

140.3 

59.05 

41.7 

141.8 

50.59 

41.2 

122.8 

52.80 

42.2 

125.3 

44  65 

40.2 

in  0 

1945:  January . 

49.20 

38.3 

126.4 

45.10 

43.2 

104.8 

47.18 

44.7 

106.5 

44.41 

45.7 

97.2 

46.86 

47.2 

99.6 

36.17 

43.2 

83  6 

Pebruary . 

49.39 

38.2 

127.1 

44.40 

42.5 

104.9 

<*48.11 

44.3 

'<108.6 

44.27 

45.5 

97.2 

47.29 

47.6 

99.5 

36.48 

43.4 

84.2 

March . 

50.15 

38.7 

127.5 

45.18 

43.1 

10.5.8 

48.86 

44.9 

108.9 

44.78 

45.9 

97.5 

47.51 

47.7 

99.3 

36.44 

43.6 

83.8 

April . 

50.00 

3S.7 

128.8 

44.97 

42.6 

106.2 

48.40 

44.3 

109.4 

44.77 

45.7 

98.0 

47.01 

47.8 

99.8 

35.89 

42.7 

84.3 

May . 

51.09 

39.0 

129.1 

44.65 

42.1 

106.4 

49.30 

44.6 

110.6 

45.26 

45.7 

99.0 

47.30 

47.3 

100.3 

36.69 

43.3 

85.0 

June . 

50.53 

38.7 

128.7 

45.18 

42.9 

105.8 

50.13 

45.2 

110.8 

45.24 

45.4 

99.7 

48.54 

48.3 

100.8 

30. 78 

43.2 

85.4 

July . 

50.64 

38.6 

129.2 

45.00 

42.9 

105.2 

48.57 

44.4 

109.3 

45.03 

45.1 

99.9 

48.06 

48.2 

99.8 

35.40 

41.9 

84.4 

August . 

53.13 

39.7 

131.7 

43.44 

41 .0 

106.3 

47.13 

42.9 

109.9 

43.53 

43.4 

100.3 

46.34 

46.6 

99.8 

35.25 

41.3 

85.6 

September . 

52.54 

39.5 

130.9 

47.39 

43.7 

109.2 

50.62 

44.7 

113.2 

43.01 

43.4 

99.2 

46.23 

45.8 

101.1 

36.53 

41.9 

87.2 

October . 

52.19 

39.1 

131.6 

45.90 

42.9 

107.9 

51.46 

44.7 

115.1 

42.95 

43.3 

09.1 

4  5 . 59 

45.4 

100.6 

36.54 

41.7 

86.7 

November . 

52.26 

38.5 

133.4 

47.25 

43.3 

109.8 

52.65 

45.3 

116.1 

42.10 

42.5 

00.1 

45.56 

44.7 

102.1 

35.84 

40.9 

88.5 

December . 

52.70 

38.5 

134.6 

47.92 

43.0 

111.8 

52.38 

44.7 

117.2 

42.55 

42.5 

100.1 

45.53 

44.2 

103.2 

36.40 

40.8 

89.3 

1946:  January . 

52.95 

38.0 

136.4 

48.18 

42.9 

113.0 

52.01 

43.7 

119.0 

42.61 

42.0 

101.5 

45.17 

43.5 

104.0 

36.28 

39.6 

91.9 

February . 

53.07 

38.4 

137.9 

48.30 

42.0 

115.5 

50.09 

42.4 

118.2 

42.53 

41.7 

102.1 

45.49 

43.4 

105.0 

37.63 

40.9 

92.2 

March . 

54.80 

38.6 

140.0 

49.51 

42.7 

116.6 

51.03 

43.0 

118.6 

42.94 

41.6 

103.3 

45.89 

43.1 

106.6 

38.29 

40.9 

93.8 

April . 

55.63 

38.4 

142.3 

49.18 

42.2 

117.1 

51.94 

43.5 

119.5 

43.28 

41.4 

104.5 

46.56 

43.4 

107.5 

37.83 

40.7 

93.1 

May . 

56.07 

38.1 

144.3 

48.77 

41.4 

118.6 

51.92 

43.2 

120.1 

43.31 

40.7 

106.4 

45.94 

42.4 

108.6 

38.13 

40.4 

94.5 

June . 

56.08 

37.9 

144.9 

49.82 

41.6 

120.3 

53.03 

43.4 

122.1 

43.95 

40.5 

108.4 

47.10 

42.9 

109.9 

38.26 

40.2 

95.3 

July . 

56.62 

37.9 

145.9 

50.03 

41.5 

121.2 

51.80 

41.8 

124.1 

44.67 

40.7 

109.8 

46.62 

42.2 

110.9 

38.42 

39.7 

97.0 

August . 

58.09 

38.7 

147.5 

50.83 

41.8 

122.0 

53.97 

43.3 

124.6 

44.91 

40.8 

110.2 

47.41 

42.6 

111.4 

38.91 

39.8 

97.9 

September . 

60.04 

39.4 

149.5 

51.50 

42.0 

123.2 

53.99 

42.9 

125.8 

45.41 

40.9 

111.0 

46.52 

41.4 

112.4 

39.05 

39.5 

98.7 

October . 

60.28 

39.3 

151.1 

51.50 

41.7 

123.8 

55.08 

43.4 

127.0 

45.50 

41.3 

110.2 

47.07 

41.6 

113.4 

39.91 

40.2 

99.0 

November . 

01.11 

39.3 

152.8 

52.60 

41.9 

125.9 

55.76 

42.9 

129.9 

45.88 

41.3 

111.2 

48.16 

41.8 

115.4 

41.06 

40.2 

101.9 

December . 

62.95 

39.3 

156.9 

54.98 

42.7 

129.5 

57.55 

44.1 

130.6 

47.14 

41.6 

113.3 

49.17 

42.2 

116.6 

42.01 

40.6 

103.5 

1947:  January . 

62.08 

38.9 

157.5 

54.19 

42.0 

129.7 

57.54 

43.5 

132.3 

47.39 

41.5 

114.3 

49.69 

42.1 

118.1 

41.86 

40.4 

103.6 

February . 

63.00 

38.6 

160.7 

54.07 

40.8 

133.6 

56.55 

42.6 

132.6 

48.17 

41.4 

116.5 

50.34 

42.3 

119.2 

43.15 

41.1 

105.2 

March . 

64.25 

38.8 

162.0 

55.67 

41.1 

136.4 

58.47 

41.8 

139.8 

48.60 

41.3 

117.7 

51.63 

42.5 

121.6 

42.86 

41.1 

104.4 

April . 

65.29 

38.9 

165.1 

56.13 

40.7 

138.6 

58.80 

41.8 

140.8 

48.93 

41.0 

119.2 

51.81 

42.5 

122.2 

42.80 

40.6 

105.3 

May . 

67.10 

38.9 

169.9 

56.41 

40.6 

139.7 

57.73 

41.2 

140.3 

49.80 

41.1 

121.0 

52.36 

42.5 

123.6 

43.19 

40.3 

107.2 

June . 

67. 16 

38  4 

171.9 

56.81 

40.6 

140.6 

58.31 

41.3 

141.1 

50.59 

41.1 

123.2 

52.81 

42.5 

124.4 

43.49 

39.9 

109  1 

July . 

66  53 

38.2 

171.3 

56.77 

40.5 

140  8 

57.55 

40  5 

142  1 

51.00 

40  9 

124.7 

53.37 

42  3 

126  3 

43  50 

39  1 

111  4 

August  . 

67  74 

ns  5 

173  6 

55  95 

40  0 

140  6 

57  56 

40  1 

143  6 

51.27 

40  9 

125  2 

53  76 

42  1 

127  9 

45  68 

49  9 

114.4 

September . 

69  40 

39.0 

175  3 

58.32 

40.8 

143  6 

60  51 

41.2 

146.7 

51.81 

41  0 

126  3 

53  55 

41  8 

128  4 

46  43 

39  5 

117  5 

October . 

69.18 

38.7 

175.8 

58.63 

40.7 

145  1 

60.16 

41.1 

146  2 

52  67 

41  4 

127.3 

53.93 

419 

129  0 

47.90 

40  4 

118  5 

November . 

69  78 

38  6 

177  6 

59.35 

40  7 

146.9 

62. 19 

42  4 

146.7 

53.15 

41.3 

128.7 

55.66 

41  9 

131.6 

47  35 

40  0 

118  3 

December . 

71.45 

39  1 

179.1 

60.22 

41  1 

147  9 

62.91 

42  3 

148  6 

53  73 

41  5 

129  3 

55.11 

42  0 

131  4 

47  90 

40.4 

118  5 

•See  footnote,  p.  54. 

‘•New  series;  comparable  January  data  are  $48.59  and  108.7  cents. 
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Table  C-l:  Average  earnings  and  hours  in  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries, 

1932-47 1 — Continued 

MANUFACTURING — Continued 


Chemicals  and  allied  products— Continued 


Period 

Soap 

Rayon  and  allied 
products 

Chemicals,  not  else¬ 
where  classified 

Explosives  and 
safety  fuses 

Ammunition. 

small-arms 

Cottonseed  oil 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Cent3 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

$20.64 

44.7 

46.2 

$17.32 

43.5 

39.8 

$24 . 66 

Ill. IS 

18.94 

40.5 

46.9 

17.01 

41.2 

42.0 

23.42 

41.0 

56.6 

9.70 

]Q!U 

20.70 

38.0 

54.5 

18.59 

37.0 

50.4 

23.80 

38.6 

61.6 

9.09 

43.5 

22.0 

1935 

22.53 

38.0 

59.3 

19.48 

37.9 

51.4 

25.29 

39.7 

63.6 

10.14 

44.7 

22.8 

jenfi 

23.69 

39.4 

60.1 

20.52 

38.6 

53.2 

26.54 

40.6 

65.3 

10.75 

49.1 

22.0 

1937 

27.10 

39.8 

68.2 

23.76 

38.5 

61.7 

30.13 

39.9 

75.5 

12.41 

52.2 

23.9 

1038 

27.65 

39.0 

70.8 

22.78 

35.3 

64.5 

29.86 

38.0 

78.6 

12.90 

49.1 

26  0 

1939 . 

28.11 

39.8 

70.7 

24.52 

37.9 

64.6 

31.30 

40.0 

78.4 

$29.99 

38.8 

77.3 

$22.68 

39.0 

61.2 

13.70 

44.3 

30.2 

1940 . 

28.45 

39.8 

71.5 

26.38 

39.0 

67.6 

32.17 

40.0 

80.4 

31.79 

39.2 

81.0 

23.58 

40.1 

60.2 

15.10 

43.7 

33.5 

1941 . 

32.05 

40.7 

78.6 

28.59 

39.2 

72.9 

35.97 

41.0 

S7.9 

37.10 

42.1 

87.9 

30.29 

42.7 

70.8 

15.86 

43.7 

35.4 

1942 . 

35.96 

41.0 

87.8 

32.42 

39.6 

81.9 

41.52 

41.8 

99.4 

44.59 

45.6 

97.8 

38.85 

45.8 

84.8 

19.01 

47.5 

39.9 

1943 . 

42.53 

45.0 

94.5 

36.57 

41.9 

87.4 

48.75 

45.8 

106.4 

47.29 

46.6 

101.5 

42.35 

46.1 

91.8 

23.42 

50.2 

46.5 

1944 . 

47.56 

47.9 

99.3 

38.81 

42.9 

90.5 

51.65 

46.7 

110.5 

47.02 

46.0 

102.1 

45.11 

46.5 

97.0 

27.14 

51.6 

52.6 

1945 . 

48.30 

47.5 

101.8 

39.79 

42.1 

94.4 

52.64 

46.0 

114.5 

40.84 

44.1 

106.1 

44.57 

44.9 

99.2 

29.02 

51.3 

56.6 

1946 . 

47.65 

41.7 

114.4 

41.32 

39.1 

105.8 

51.55 

41.3 

124.8 

48.53 

39.9 

121.6 

43.59 

39.8 

109.5 

31.58 

50.0 

63.1 

1947 . 

57.94 

43.2 

134.1 

48.32 

39.4 

122.6 

57.03 

40.9 

139.3 

54.51 

40.3 

135.4 

50.23 

42.0 

119.7 

36  59 

51.1 

71  6 

1945:  January . 

48.59 

48.0 

101.3 

39.51 

43.1 

91.7 

53.31 

46.9 

113.6 

47.25 

45.1 

104.7 

46.05 

46.9 

98.3 

28.70 

53.4 

53.7 

February . 

49.11 

48.7 

100.9 

38.72 

42.1 

92.0 

53.63 

47.3 

113.4 

46.41 

44.4 

104.6 

44.96 

46.0 

97.7 

28.64 

52.4 

54.6 

March . 

49.44 

48.7 

101.6 

39.18 

42.6 

92.0 

53.78 

47.3 

113.7 

47.63 

45.3 

105.1 

45.51 

46.3 

98.3 

28.45 

51.5 

55.3 

April . 

48.44 

48.1 

100.6 

40.19 

43.3 

92.8 

53.83 

47.3 

113.9 

47.18 

44.9 

105.0 

45.12 

45.8 

98.6 

28.88 

51.5 

56.1 

May . 

48.15 

47.8 

100.7 

40.66 

43.2 

94.0 

54.03 

47.3 

114.1 

47.91 

45.6 

105.0 

46.57 

46.5 

100.1 

28.57 

50.2 

56.9 

June . 

48.21 

48.1 

100.3 

40.71 

43.2 

94.2 

54.23 

47.2 

114.9 

46.92 

44.5 

105.5 

45.55 

45.8 

99.4 

28.89 

48.7 

59.2 

July . 

47.70 

48.1 

99.3 

40.46 

43.0 

94.1 

54.11 

47.1 

114.9 

48.00 

44.9 

106.9 

44.29 

44.8 

98.9 

27.54 

47.1 

58.5 

August . 

47.90 

47.6 

100.6 

40.33 

42.3 

95.3 

53.96 

46.5 

116.0 

44.83 

42.3 

105.9 

37.38 

38.2 

97.8 

26.09 

45.0 

58.5 

September . 

49.83 

48.0 

103.7 

39.28 

41.1 

95.5 

51.46 

44.8 

114.8 

42.12 

39.8 

105.8 

40.18 

38.9 

103.2 

28.92 

50.6 

57.2 

October . 

47.85 

46.9 

102.0 

39.61 

41.0 

96.6 

50.03 

43.8 

114.3 

47.06 

40.9 

115.1 

43.94 

40.7 

107.9 

30.60 

54.6 

56.1 

November . 

46.17 

44.4 

103.9 

39.21 

41.0 

95.5 

49.25 

42.8 

114.8 

45.15 

38.9 

116.2 

41.80 

39.6 

105.5 

30.92 

53.0 

58.3 

December . 

48.20 

45.2 

106.6 

39.64 

40.0 

99.1 

49.56 

42.8 

115.9 

48.90 

41.7 

117.4 

42.32 

40.8 

103.8 

29.94 

52.3 

57.2 

1946:  January . 

48.17 

45.2 

106.5 

39.23 

39.2 

100.0 

50.05 

42.4 

118.0 

46.96 

40.2 

117.4 

42.89 

41.4 

103.7 

29.76 

51.5 

57.7 

February . 

46.76 

43.3 

108.0 

39.13 

39.1 

100.1 

49.91 

41.7 

119.8 

47.18 

40.1 

117.7 

43.97 

42.4 

103.6 

29.26 

49.4 

59.3 

March . 

46.43 

41.6 

111.5 

39.53 

38.9 

101.6 

50.25 

41.5 

121.1 

47.73 

40.2 

118.8 

44.01 

40.2 

109.6 

29.73 

49.7 

59.8 

April . 

46.35 

41.1 

112.7 

40.18 

39.4 

102.0 

50.58 

41.5 

122.0 

47.43 

39.6 

119.6 

42.76 

39.1 

109.4 

29.53 

48.6 

60.7 

May . 

46.01 

40.5 

113.5 

40.43 

39.4 

102.5 

50.29 

40.7 

123.4 

46.71 

38.8 

120.5 

40.67 

37.2 

109.4 

29.78 

47.5 

62.7 

June . 

47.60 

40.9 

116.4 

40.09 

38.3 

104.7 

50.69 

40.8 

124.3 

48.53 

39.1 

123.2 

42.10 

37.7 

111.5 

29.42 

46.0 

64.0 

July . 

47.08 

41.0 

114.8 

41.08 

38.6 

106.5 

52.09 

41.5 

125.6 

47.96 

38.9 

123.3 

42.65 

38.6 

110.6 

29.65 

47.0 

63.1 

August . 

47.22 

40.7 

115.9 

42.62 

39.1 

108.9 

51.81 

41.1 

126.0 

48.37 

39.1 

123.7 

39.53 

38.7 

102.3 

30.84 

46.9 

65.7 

September . 

47.30 

40.5 

116.7 

43.55 

39.3 

110.7 

52.61 

41.1 

128.1 

50.98 

41.3 

123.3 

44.05 

39.1 

112.7 

31.93 

49.9 

64.0 

October . 

47.85 

41.0 

116.6 

42.98 

39.2 

109.7 

52.87 

41.4 

127.8 

50.26 

40.7 

123.4 

45.80 

40.4 

113.3 

33.47 

51.9 

64.5 

November . 

48.08 

40.8 

117.9 

43.31 

39.1 

110.7 

52.96- 

41.1 

128.8 

49.53 

39.8 

124.3 

46.98 

40.9 

114.8 

35.14 

52.6 

66.8 

December . 

52.93 

43.3 

122.2 

43.76 

39.2 

111.7 

54.15 

41.2 

131.6 

51.68 

40.7 

127.0 

47.38 

41.2 

115.0 

36.49 

53.6 

68.1 

1947:  January . 

53.08 

42.8 

124.1 

44.14 

39.5 

111.7 

54.77 

41.3 

132.7 

53.08 

41.0 

129.5 

48.14 

41.5 

116.1 

35.91 

52.2 

68.8 

February . 

53.46 

43.1 

124.0 

47.31 

39.3 

120.6 

55.10 

41.0 

134.2 

50.07 

39.4 

126.9 

48.55 

41.4 

117.2 

35.77 

51.7 

69.2 

March . 

54.12 

42.5 

127.2 

47.92 

39.2 

122.1 

55.33 

40.9 

135.1 

50.60 

39.0 

129.9 

48.27 

41.6 

116.1 

35.69 

50.3 

70.9 

April . 

54.78 

42.8 

128.1 

48.59 

39.4 

123.3 

55.45 

40.8 

135.9 

49.57 

37.4 

132.5 

48.24 

41.4 

116.4 

33.88 

48.0 

70.6 

May . 

55.19 

42.2 

130.9 

48.37 

39.5 

122.4 

56.35 

41.0 

137.5 

53.31 

40.2 

132.6 

49.12 

41.2 

119.2 

35.29 

40.2 

71.8 

June . 

57.98 

43.3 

133.8 

48.63 

39  6 

122.9 

56  80 

40,9 

139.0 

54.77 

40.4 

135.7 

49.62 

41.8 

118.6 

35.83 

48.6 

73.7 

July . 

56  30 

42  0 

134.0 

48.69 

39  6 

123  0 

57.73 

41.1 

140  4 

56.47 

41.2 

137.1 

50  42 

41.8 

121.3 

35.29 

48  3 

73.0 

August . 

59  04 

43  0 

137  4 

49  04 

40  0 

122  6 

57  44 

40.7 

141  0 

57  08 

41  9 

136  1 

44  96 

41.0 

109  8 

35  76 

48  9 

73.2 

September . 

62  05 

44  0 

140.1 

49  74 

39.6 

125  7 

57.98 

40.5 

143  2 

57  39 

41.6 

138.1 

52  69 

42  1 

125  0 

36  30 

51.0 

71.2 

October . 

61  58 

43  5 

141  4 

48.71 

39  0 

124.9 

58.46 

40.8 

143  2 

56.65 

40.5 

140  0 

53  13 

42.9 

123.9 

38.84 

53.8 

72.2 

November . 

62  66 

44.1 

142  0 

49.07 

39  2 

125.2 

59.21 

40.9 

144  8 

58  20 

40.7 

143.0 

53  .30 

43.1 

123.8 

38  47 

52  6 

73  1 

December . 

65  01 

44  7 

145  6 

49  73 

39.2 

126  8 

60  07 

41.2 

145  7 

57.36 

40  0 

143  3 

53  85 

43  3 

124  3 

38  68 

52  9 

73.1 

'See  footnote,  p.  54. 
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Table  C-l:  Average  earnings  and  hours  in  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries, 

1932-47  ^Continued 


MANUFACTURING — Continued 


Period 

Chemicals  and 

allied  products  — Cont. 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal 

Rubber  products 

Fertilizers 

Total:  Products  of 
petroleum  and  coal 

Petroleum  refining 

Coke  and  byproducts 

Roofing  materials 

Total:  Rubber 
products 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1932 . 

SI  1 .80 

$28.22 

41.8 

63.8 

1933 . 

10.39 

40.0 

26.5 

26.46 

37.9 

65.5 

1934 . 

10.97 

32.6 

33.6 

26.72 

34.9 

75.0 

1935 . 

11.00 

33.6 

32.7 

27.81 

35.0 

80.1 

1936 . 

12.77 

38.5 

33.2 

29.36 

35.8 

82.7 

1937 . 

15.05 

40.1 

37.8 

33.72 

36.0 

94.5 

1938 . 

14.86 

37.1 

40.1 

34.91 

35.9 

97.8 

1939 . 

14.71 

35.8 

41.2 

$32.62 

36.5 

89.4 

34.97 

36.1 

97.4 

$27.84 

36  9 

75  4 

1940 . 

15.07 

35.4 

43.0 

32.82 

37.0 

88.7 

34.98 

36.1 

97.4 

28.24 

36.9 

76  6 

1941 . 

17.28 

36.8 

47.2 

35.96 

37.8 

95.0 

38.02 

37.0 

103.4 

32.49 

39.5 

82.2 

1942 . 

21.27 

38.9 

54.6 

41.56 

39.6 

104.9 

43.99 

39.1 

112.8 

38  37 

41  6 

92  1 

1943 . 

26.69 

43.3 

61.7 

50.17 

44.5 

112.7 

53.49 

44.5 

120.1 

$42.91 

43.4 

99.1 

$43.16 

47.5 

90.8 

45.94 

45.0 

102.1 

1944  . 

30.01 

44.4 

67.6 

55.19 

46.7 

118.1 

58.18 

46.6 

125.0 

47.95 

46.4 

103.3 

45.95 

48.8 

94.1 

49.80 

45.5 

109.5 

1945 . 

32.13 

45.1 

71.3 

55.86 

46.2 

121.0 

58.39 

45.9 

127.6 

48.93 

46.2 

106.0 

46.67 

48.1 

97.0 

49.54 

44.0 

112.5 

1946 . 

32.92 

42.1 

78.2 

53.79 

40.4 

133.3 

56.81 

40.1 

141.5 

45.49 

39.1 

116.1 

48.30 

44.6 

108.3 

50.32 

40.2 

125.4 

1947 . 

35.98 

41.4 

86.9 

59  32 

40.5 

146.4 

62.14 

40.2 

154.5 

51.99 

39.5 

131.6 

56.00 

44.7 

125.3 

55.97 

39.7 

140.9 

1945:  January . 

30.58 

45.0 

67.9 

56.20 

46.6 

120.6 

58.55 

46.2 

127.1 

50.63 

47.4 

106.7 

46.19 

48.5 

95.2 

54.49 

47.3 

115.1 

February . 

31.12 

46.3 

67.5 

56.58 

47.3 

119.6 

59.14 

47.1 

126.1 

49.79 

47.5 

104.8 

47.04 

49.1 

95.7 

54.40 

47.3 

114.9 

March . 

32.79 

48.4 

67.8 

56.65 

47.4 

119.5 

59.43 

47.3 

126.0 

49.51 

47.5 

104.1 

46.72 

48.7 

95.9 

50.62 

45.3 

111.7 

April . 

33.07 

48.2 

68.6 

58.06 

48.3 

120.2 

61.26 

48.4 

126.8 

48.72 

47.3 

103.8 

48.50 

49.9 

97.3 

51.93 

45.7 

113.6 

May . 

32.02 

45.9 

69.7 

57.24 

47.5 

120.4 

59.80 

47.5 

126.5 

50.64 

47.8 

106.0 

46.82 

48.2 

97.1 

50.09 

44.2 

113.2 

June . 

32.42 

45.3 

71.6 

57.72 

47.8 

120.7 

59.89 

47.6 

126.6 

49.53 

46.4 

107.9 

48.28 

49.7 

97.2 

51.45 

45.2 

114.0 

July . 

33.66 

46.2 

72.9 

58.01 

47.7 

121.7 

60.57 

47.3 

127.7 

52.65 

48.2 

109.3 

47.56 

49.2 

96.6 

51.81 

45.5 

113.8 

August . 

32.51 

43.6 

74.5 

57.28 

46.9 

122.2 

59.77 

46.9 

128.0 

51.48 

46.9 

109.7 

45.55 

46.6 

97.7 

46.76 

41.8 

111.9 

September . 

33.75 

44.9 

75.0 

54.70 

44.9 

121.7 

57.37 

44.8 

128.1 

48.82 

45.2 

108.6 

44.12 

45.2 

97.6 

47.20 

43.0 

109.8 

October . 

32.94 

44.0 

74.9 

51.33 

42.6 

120.4 

53.03 

42.1 

128.5 

42.30 

41.9 

100.9 

46.76 

48.3 

96.7 

45.57 

41.4 

110.0 

November . 

30.87 

41.6 

74.2 

53.54 

44.0 

121.7 

56.21 

43.6 

128.7 

45.74 

43.8 

104.5 

45.96 

46.8 

98.2 

44.68 

40.2 

111.2 

December . 

30.24 

41.9 

72.2 

53.05 

42.9 

123.0 

55.42 

42.1 

131.5 

46.47 

44.1 

105.4 

46.64 

47.3 

98.5 

45.48 

40.9 

111.3 

1946:  January . 

29.88 

41.2 

72.5 

52.06 

41.7 

124.9 

54.59 

40.9 

133.0 

45.45 

42.5 

106.0 

47.00 

46.6 

100.9 

46.71 

41.7 

112.1 

February . 

30.68 

42.9 

71.6 

53.45 

41.6 

128.6 

56.25 

40.8 

136.9 

46.68 

43.2 

108.3 

45.86 

45.7 

100.4 

46.05 

40.8 

112.9 

March . 

31.93 

44.4 

71.9 

53.30 

40.8 

130.7 

55.86 

40.3 

138.3 

47.93 

41.0 

117.0 

44.49 

44.3 

100.5 

46.46 

40.8 

113.8 

April . 

31.87 

43.6 

73.1 

53.27 

40.0 

133.2 

56.61 

39.8 

142.0 

43.51 

37.9 

114.8 

47.04 

45.3 

103.9 

49.67 

40.3 

123.2 

May . 

31.74 

41.7 

76.2 

52.80 

39.3 

134.2 

56.49 

39.8 

141.9 

40.71 

34.8 

116.9 

46.66 

44.1 

105.8 

49.82 

39.4 

126.6 

June . 

32.58 

41.7 

78.1 

53.34 

39.6 

134.7 

56.46 

39.5 

143.1 

43.65 

37.5 

116.1 

48.42 

44.8 

108.1 

50.45 

39.3 

128.3 

July . 

34.11 

42.7 

79.8 

54.19 

40.0 

135.5 

57.02 

39.7 

143.7 

46.65 

38.9 

119.5 

48.06 

44.5 

108.0 

50.60 

39.2 

129.2 

August . 

35.09 

42.1 

83.4 

54.36 

40.3 

134.7 

57.10 

40.0 

142.7 

46.77 

39.6 

117.6 

49.61 

44.5 

111.4 

51.03 

39.4 

129.5 

September . 

35.62 

42.3 

84.2 

55.25 

40.4 

136.8 

58.35 

40.2 

145.3 

47.07 

39.4 

119.1 

48.82 

43.6 

112.0 

53.69 

40.6 

132.3 

October . 

33.87 

41.0 

82.7 

54.38 

40.4 

134.7 

57.32 

40.2 

142.8 

46.34 

39.2 

117.7 

49.46 

44.2 

112.0 

51.74 

39.4 

131.3 

November . 

32.97 

40.1 

82.1 

54.50 

40.3 

135.1 

57.11 

40.0 

142.9 

46.64 

39.5 

117.7 

51.10 

44.4 

115.0 

52.93 

40.0 

132.2 

December . 

34.64 

42.1 

82.4 

54.55 

40.0 

136.2 

57.80 

40.4 

143.4 

43.56 

36.7 

119.1 

50.92 

44.1 

115.6 

54.63 

41.1 

133.1 

1947'  January . 

33.44 

41.3 

81.0 

55.24 

40.2 

137.2 

57.74 

39.9 

144.7 

48.11 

39.5 

121.2 

51.99 

44.6 

116.7 

54.03 

40.6 

133.0 

February . 

33.44 

41.4 

80.8 

55.39 

40.1 

138.2 

57.75 

39.8 

145.1 

48.88 

39.6 

123.1 

52.59 

44.0 

119.6 

54.06 

40.6 

133.1 

March . 

34.42 

42.3 

81.4 

56.53 

40.2 

140.8 

59.15 

39.8 

148.8 

48.95 

39.6 

123.1 

53.14 

44.6 

119.3 

52.97 

39.8 

133.0 

April . 

35.30 

42.3 

83.5 

57.41 

40.5 

141.8 

60.24 

40.1 

150.1 

49.87 

40.3 

123.2 

54.21 

44.7 

121.1 

55.23 

39.5 

139.7 

May . 

36.76 

42.9 

85.7 

57.92 

40.0 

144.8 

60.01 

39.5 

152.0 

52.64 

39.7 

132.3 

55.40 

45.1 

122.9 

55.30 

39.0 

141.6 

June . 

36  41 

41.8 

87.1 

59.64 

40.7 

146.4 

62.17 

40.6 

153.2 

53  83 

39.8 

134.5 

54.87 

43.9 

125.1 

55.49 

39.1 

141  9 

July . 

37  04 

41.8 

88  6 

60  57 

40  5 

149.5 

64.12 

40.7 

157  0 

51  34 

37.8 

136  4 

56  09 

44  5 

126  0 

55.74 

38  6 

144  5 

August . 

37  17 

40  9 

90.8 

60.62 

40.6 

149.4 

63  12 

40.3 

156.7 

54.15 

39.8 

136.3 

57.17 

44  6 

128.2 

55  92 

38.7 

144  5 

September . 

38.85 

41.8 

93.0 

61.84 

41  0 

150.9 

64.75 

40.7 

159.1 

53.08 

38.6 

138.1 

57.56 

44.7 

128.7 

57.76 

39  9 

144.7 

October . 

36.85 

40  5 

90  9 

60.94 

40.5 

150.5 

63  51 

39.9 

159.3 

53.83 

39.9 

135.0 

58.88 

45  2 

130  2 

57.62 

40.1 

143.8 

November . 

35  53 

39  2 

90  7 

62.54 

41  2 

151.8 

6.5.86 

41.0 

160.7 

54.06 

39.8 

135  9 

58.74 

45  4 

130.6 

57  99 

39  9 

145  4 

December . 

36  56 

40.7 

89.7 

63.21 

40.8 

155  1 

66.32 

40  3 

164.7 

54  37 

39.7 

137.1 

60.60 

45.5 

133.1 

59.47 

40.9 

145.4 

lSeeJootaote,  p.  54. 
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Table  C-l :  Average  earnings  and  hours  in  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries, 

1932-47 1 — C  ontinued 

MANUFACTURING— Continued 


Period 


Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 


Rubber  products  — Continued 


Rubber  tires  and 
inner  tubes 


Average 

weekly 

hours 


Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 


Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 


Cents 


Rubber  boots  and 
shoes 


Average 

weekly 

hours 


Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 


34.3 

36.2 
38.6 

38.3 
33.9 
37.5 


Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 


Cents 


49.4 

52.3 

52.3 

59.0 

60.2 

60.7 


$18.22 

17.19 

18.39 

19.65 

21.39 
22.99 

21.66 
23.34 


Rubber  goods, 
other 


Miscellaneous  industries 


Average 

weekly 

hours 


Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 


38.1 

37.9 

35.3 

37.5 

40.3 

39.1 

36.5 

38.9 


Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 


$24.48 


Total:  Miscellaneous 
industries 


Average 

weekly 

hours 


Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Cents 


39.2 


Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 


62.4 


Instruments  (profes¬ 
sional  and  scientific), 
and  fire-control 
equipment 


Average 

weekly 

hours 


Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 


Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 


Cents 


Pianos,  organs,  and 
parts 


Average 

weekly 

hours 


Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 


Cents 


1932 . 

$20.61 

32.5 

62.5 

$17.14 

1933 . 

20.53 

31.6 

64.2 

17.45 

1934 . 

23.65 

30.7 

77.9 

17.58 

1935 . 

27.01 

32.3 

84.2 

18.93 

1936 . 

30.72 

35.4 

87.3 

20.20 

1937 . 

30.08 

31.8 

95.0 

22.64 

1938 . 

28.11 

29.6 

94.8 

20.41 

1939 . 

33.36 

35.0 

95.7 

22.80 

1940 . 

33.55 

34.8 

96.7 

23.64 

1941 . 

38.28 

37.3 

102.8 

28.66 

1942 . 

45.01 

40.9 

110.4 

32.37 

1943 . 

53.68 

45.3 

118.7 

37.81 

1944 . 

57.84 

46.1 

125.6 

40.29 

1945 . 

56.32 

44.0 

127.9 

41.82 

1946 . 

55.30 

38.6 

142.6 

43.35 

1947 . 

62.02 

38.5 

160.4 

44  43 

1945: January . 

64.29 

49.0 

131.7 

41.09 

February . 

61.04 

48.7 

131.4 

42.59 

March . 

57.29 

45.3 

126.0 

41.42 

April . 

59.75 

46.3 

129.4 

43.07 

May . '. . . 

57.32 

44.6 

128.4 

41.32 

June . 

59.20 

45.3 

130.7 

42.60 

July . 

59.59 

46.0 

129.6 

42.70 

August . 

52.81 

41.5 

126.9 

41.43 

September . 

53.59 

43.1 

124.3 

41.97 

October . 

49.48 

40.1 

123.1 

40.94 

November . 

47.78 

38.1 

124.9 

41.75 

December . 

48.54 

38.7 

124.7 

40.79 

1946:  January . 

50.29 

39.9 

125.5 

41.72 

February . 

49.21 

38.7 

126.6 

41.69 

March . 

49.72 

38.7 

127.5 

41.94 

April . 

54.77 

38.6 

141.4 

43.75 

May . 

54.72 

37.7 

144.6 

44.19 

June . 

54.82 

37.4 

146.1 

44.98 

July . 

56.11 

38.0 

147.2 

42.98 

August . 

55.42 

37.4 

147.4 

44.45 

September . 

59.89 

39.6 

150.7 

45.27 

October . 

57.38 

38.2 

149.2 

38.93 

November . 

58.87 

39.0 

150.3 

43.80 

December . 

60.46 

39.8 

151.3 

45.93 

1947:  January . 

59.78 

39.5 

151.1 

46.06 

February . 

59.90 

39.3 

151.7 

45.83 

March . 

53.05 

38.2 

151.2 

44.91 

April . 

61.64 

38.2 

160.8 

47.03 

May . 

61.12 

37.6 

162.2 

48.59 

Juue . 

61.35 

37.7 

161.5 

49.62 

July . 

62.06 

37.9 

164.0 

48.46 

August . 

62.15 

37  8 

164  0 

47.23 

September . 

64.75 

38  9 

166.1 

49.92 

October . 

63.78 

38.7 

164.7 

51  28 

November . 

64.86 

38  9 

166,1 

49.26 

December . 

65.74 

39  5 

165.8 

54  72 

38.3 

61.7 

23.80 

38.7 

*  62.1 

24.85 

39.0 

41.7 

68.8 

27.87 

41.0 

68.4 

27.83 

41.5 

42.0 

77.0 

33.40 

42.5 

78.9 

34.08 

43.9 

44.5 

84.9 

39.16 

44.8 

87.6 

40.67 

46.1 

44.4 

90.7 

41.97 

44.9 

93.6 

43.79 

45.8 

44.6 

93.7 

42.81 

44.2 

97.0 

43.11 

44.0 

41.6 

104.3 

45.34 

42.1 

107.7 

43.18 

41.4 

41.5 

116.7 

49.48 

41.0 

120.6 

47.27 

40.5 

44.3 

92.7 

44.25 

45.8 

96.6 

45.43 

45.7 

45.5 

93.6 

44.42 

45.9 

96.7 

45.43 

46.0 

44.0 

94.1 

44.26 

45.6 

97.1 

45.65 

46.1 

45.6 

94.5 

43.63 

45.1 

96.8 

45.49 

45.8 

43.6 

94.8 

42.68 

43.9 

97.3 

44.40 

44.8 

45.5 

93.7 

43.37 

44.9 

96.7 

44.83 

45.2 

45.4 

94.1 

43.62 

44.8 

97.4 

43.24 

44.0 

44.3 

93.7 

40.02 

41.3 

96.9 

40.72 

41.8 

44.8 

93.6 

40.62 

42.4 

95.7 

40.10 

42.2 

44.4 

92.1 

41.74 

43.0 

96.6 

40.16 

42.0 

44.7 

93.4 

41.06 

42.1 

97.5 

40.43 

41.9 

43.4 

94.0 

42.39 

43.4 

97.7 

41.49 

42.1 

44.2 

94.5 

42.91 

43.7 

98.2 

41.45 

41.8 

43.9 

95.1 

42.65 

43.2 

98.8 

41.17 

41.8 

44.0 

95.3 

43.27 

43.3 

100.0 

42.05 

42.1 

42.1 

103.9 

43.45 

42.6 

102.4 

42.39 

41.8 

41.5 

106.6 

44.01 

41.5 

106.2 

42.08 

40.9 

41.8 

107.6 

45.44 

41.7 

109.1 

42.93 

41.2 

39.6 

108.5 

44.93 

40.8 

110.2 

42.42 

40.5 

41.2 

107.8 

46.85 

41.8 

112.0 

43.40 

41.0 

41.5 

109.1 

47.01 

41.8 

112.5 

44.25 

41.1 

37.3 

104.3 

47.00 

41.6 

113.0 

45.04 

41.4 

40.4 

108.3 

46.74 

41.4 

113.0 

45.08 

41.1 

42.0 

109.3 

48.68 

42.6 

114.3 

45.85 

41.6 

41.9 

109.9 

48.12 

42.0 

114.6 

45.98 

41.1 

42.0 

109.2 

48.27 

42.1 

114.7 

46.06 

41.0 

41.2 

109.0 

48.23 

41.8 

115.4 

46.71 

41.0 

40.8 

115.2 

48.53 

41.0 

118.4 

46.35 

40.6 

40.6 

119.6 

48.81 

40.6 

120.1 

46.50 

40.3 

41.4 

119.8 

48.95 

40.5 

120.9 

47.00 

40.3 

40  5 

118.7 

48,22 

39  1 

123.2 

46  37 

39  4 

39.9 

118  3 

49.17 

39.7 

123.7 

46  32 

39  3 

41.8 

119  4 

50  40 

40.9 

123  4 

47.91 

40  2 

42  4 

121.1 

51.13 

41.4 

123.2 

48.74 

40  6 

40  6 

121  3 

51  27 

41  0 

125.2 

49.14 

40  7 

44  5 

123  1 

52  93 

41  8 

126  1 

50  21 

41  2 

63.7 

R7  1 

$37  57 

46  9 

80.1 

77  6 

45  76 

50  1 

91  5 

88^3 

51.42 

50.9 

101.0 

$45.73 

48.0 

95.5 

95.7 

55.06 

49.7 

111.0 

46.08 

46.1 

100.2 

98.0 

54.10 

46.9 

115.5 

44.58 

44.3 

101.0 

104.4 

49.28 

40.4 

121.1 

45.41 

41 .6 

109.5 

116.8 

53.81 

39  8 

133.3 

52  92 

41.0 

127.8 

99.3 

57.90 

50.0 

115.9 

47.53 

46.4 

103.0 

98.8 

57.31 

49.8 

115.2 

46.11 

45.0 

102.9 

99.1 

57.36 

49.9 

115.1 

46.62 

45.5 

102.8 

99.3 

57.67 

49.8 

115.9 

46.77 

45.7 

102.6 

99.2 

54.11 

47.1 

114.8 

46.37 

45.2 

103.0 

99.2 

56.02 

47.5 

118.2 

47.81 

46.5 

103.3 

98.3 

51.12 

44.0 

116.5 

47.19 

45.8 

103.6 

97.5 

51.39 

44.4 

116.2 

41.34 

40.8 

101.7 

95.1 

45.77 

40.6 

112.1 

39.71 

41.4 

96.5 

95.7 

46.52 

41.3 

111.9 

38.53 

40.6 

95.4 

96.5 

46.60 

41.2 

112.5 

38.93 

41.3 

94.6 

98.5 

47.53 

41.4 

114.3 

42.06 

43.8 

96.4 

99.1 

47.56 

41.4 

113.9 

40.74 

41.9 

97.6 

98.5 

46.13 

40.2 

113.2 

39.66 

40.3 

98.7 

99.9 

48.65 

40.7 

118.4 

41.47 

41.6 

100.2 

101.5 

48.51 

40.4 

119.8 

44.67 

42.1 

106.1 

102.8 

48.18 

40.0 

121.4 

44.14 

41.1 

107.4 

104.2 

49.57 

40.6 

121.1 

45.77 

42.0 

109.1 

104.8 

49.06 

39.9 

122.9 

44.04 

40.6 

108.6 

105.7 

49.74 

40.2 

123.3 

46.11 

41.3 

112.1 

107.6 

50.43 

40.3 

124.3 

47.73 

42.2 

113.4 

108.8 

51.23 

40.6 

125.2 

48.31 

42.0 

115.1 

109.8 

51.01 

40.1 

125.8 

50.95 

42.8 

119.5 

110.3 

52.20 

40.7 

126.9 

47.65 

40.5 

118.0 

112.0 

52.00 

40.1 

127.3 

53.37 

42.5 

125.9 

112.3 

51.50 

39.7 

127.9 

53.20 

42.3 

126.2 

113.9 

51.95 

39.8 

128.6 

51.42 

41.0 

125.7 

114.2 

52.10 

39.5 

130.1 

51.53 

41.4 

125.1 

115.4 

51.81 

38.9 

131.3 

52.92 

41.4 

128.5 

116.7 

54.15 

39.5 

135.1 

52  71 

41.3 

127.7 

117.8 

53.55 

40  1 

135  0 

51  57 

40  8 

126.9 

117.7 

54.27 

39  9 

135  3 

50  88 

40  7 

125  9 

119.1 

55  00 

39.8 

136.1 

53  81 

41  9 

129  5 

120  0 

55  67 

39  9 

137  5 

52  64 

40.8 

130.1 

120  7 

56  06 

40  0 

136  9 

54  24 

41  6 

131  8 

121  9 

57.99 

40  8 

139  1 

56  25 

42  9 

132  6 

'See  footnote,  p.  54. 
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Table  C-l:  Average  earnings  and  hours  in  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries 

1932-47 1 — Continued 


NONMANUFACTURING 


Period 

Coal  mining 

Metal  mining 

Anthracite 

Bituminous  coal 

Total:  Metal  mining 

Iron 

Copper 

Lead  and  zinc 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekJy 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

$24.99 

25.74 

27.35 

25.98 

30.3 

31.4 
33.2 
31.7 

Cents 

82.5 
81.8 

82.6 
82.3 

$13.91 

14.47 

18.10 

19.58 

27.2 

29.5 

27.0 

26.4 

Cents 

52.0 

50.1 

67.3 

74.5 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

25.63 

25.19 

23.76 

25.67 

24.94 

30.8 

28.8 
25.3 

27.7 

27.2 

83.3 

87.3 

92.2 

92.3 

92.4 

22.71 
23.84 
20.80 

23.88 

24.71 

28.8 

27.9 

23.5 

27.1 

28.1 

79.4 

85.6 
87.8 

88.6 
88.3 

$28.93 

30.24 

40.9 

41.4 

70.8 

73.0 

$26.36 

28.84 

35.7 

38.5 

73.8 

74.9 

$28.08 

29.95 

41.9 

41.7 

67.9 

72.7 

$26.39 
28  22 

38.7 
39  4 

68.3 

71  7 

1941 

27.41 

28.1 

97.1 

30.86 

31.1 

99.3 

33.24 

41.7 

79.8 

34.30 

40.6 

84.2 

33.17 

42.3 

79  2 

31  83 

40  0 

79  6 

1942 

33 . 85 

33.7 

98.9 

35.02 

32.9 

105.9 

38.72 

43.6 

88.8 

37.21 

42.1 

88.4 

40.84 

45.2 

90  4 

39  31 

43  3 

90  7 

1943 

40.04 

37.5 

106.9 

41.62 

36.6 

113.9 

43.27 

44.3 

97.6 

40.42 

42.8 

94.4 

46.15 

45.8 

100.7 

43  40 

44  0 

98  6 

1944 

47.93 

40 .  / 

117.8 

51.27 

43.4 

118.6 

44.55 

44.2 

100.7 

41.77 

43.3 

96.4 

46.24 

45.2 

102  4 

46  27 

44  2 

104  7 

1945 

48.98 

39.2 

125.2 

52.25 

42.3 

124.0 

45.86 

44.0 

104.2 

44.44 

43.7 

101.7 

46.64 

44.7 

104.4 

47.90 

44  3 

108  2 

1946 

57.15 

38.3 

149.4 

58.03 

41.6 

140.1 

46.86 

40.5 

115.6 

43.88 

37.7 

116.5 

49.49 

42.8 

115  7 

48  92 

41  7 

117  3 

1947 

62.70 

37.4 

167.0 

66.86 

40.6 

163.3 

54.74 

41.9 

130.7 

52.16 

40.1 

130.1 

58.17 

44.4 

130.9 

55.13 

41.3 

133.4 

1945 

January . 

44.81 

38.9 

115.4 

54.11 

44.9 

120.4 

45.01 

44.0 

102.3 

40.46 

41.7 

97.0 

47.34 

44.8 

105  6 

48  16 

45  5 

105  Q 

February . 

48.68 

41.7 

116.4 

53.89 

45.1 

119.0 

46.60 

45.0 

103.5 

45.46 

45.4 

100.2 

47.05 

44.9 

104.8 

48  48 

45  0 

107  7 

March . 

48.76 

41.4 

117.9 

52.26 

43.8 

119.7 

46.92 

45.0 

104.2 

47.03 

45.6 

103.1 

46.71 

45.1 

103.6 

48.26 

44  7 

107  9 

April . 

44.92 

38.9 

115.3 

43.45 

36.8 

118.4 

47.35 

45.5 

104.0 

46.29 

45.8 

101.2 

48.38 

46.2 

104.8 

48  49 

44  8 

108  2 

May . 

38.10 

36.4 

103.9 

53.75 

42.4 

125.6 

46.69 

45.0 

103.8 

46.32 

45.9 

101.0 

47.56 

45.3 

105.0 

47  46 

44  2 

107  2 

June . 

47.48 

41.1 

117.0 

59.11 

46.2 

128.5 

47.43 

45.4 

104.5 

47.01 

46.4 

101.3 

48.68 

45.6 

106.8 

48.00 

44.5 

107.8 

July . 

47.47 

39.4 

121.9 

50.66 

40.8 

125.4 

45.65 

43.9 

103.9 

44.28 

43.8 

101.0 

47.17 

44.9 

105.0 

46  90 

43  5 

107  7 

August . 

49.29 

37.1 

132.7 

49.90 

40.1 

124.9 

43.98 

42.0 

104.8 

44.38 

42.2 

105.3 

41.97 

41.2 

101.9 

46  92 

42  9 

109  4 

September . 

49.85 

37.0 

134.5 

52.73 

42.3 

128.1 

45.33 

43.0 

'105.5 

44.20 

42.4 

104.4 

45.70 

43.8 

104.3 

47  53 

43  5 

109  4 

October . 

56.45 

41.2 

136.8 

39.09 

32.2 

124.2 

46.17 

44.3 

104.3 

45.91 

44.9 

102.3 

46.17 

44.8 

103.0 

48  06 

44  1 

108  9 

November . 

47.75 

35.8 

133.3 

56.29 

44.9 

126.3 

45.09 

43.0 

104.8 

42.89 

41.7 

102.9 

45.92 

44.3 

103  6 

48  27 

44  1 

109  5 

December . 

54.62 

39.6 

138.0 

58.09 

45.7 

128.1 

44.14 

42.0 

105.1 

40.00 

39.0 

102.6 

46.34 

44.4 

104.4 

48.00 

43.7 

109.9 

1946 

Januarv . 

48.63 

36.4 

133.9 

54.16 

43.3 

125.9 

43.66 

42,1 

103.6 

39.55 

39.9 

99.2 

45.07 

43.6 

103.4 

47.89 

43  9 

109  2 

February . 

56.84 

41.2 

137.6 

57.37 

45.5 

126.5 

38.99 

36.8 

105.9 

21.00 

20.5 

102.4 

45.90 

44.1 

104.0 

48.74 

44  3 

110  0 

March . 

56. 10 

41.0 

137.6 

58.30 

45.9 

127.4 

44.12 

41.0 

107.1 

37.13 

33.6 

110.6 

45.65 

43.8 

104.2 

48  95 

44  6 

109  6 

April . 

52.08 

38.6 

135.2 

30.15 

26.4 

123.9 

45.93 

42.0 

109.0 

43.10 

38.3 

111.8 

44.05 

42.7 

103.1 

50.24 

44  9 

111  8 

May . 

57.47 

41.7 

138.2 

34.20 

27.3 

132.1 

44.44 

39.2 

113.3 

37.94 

32.9 

115.4 

47.90 

42.7 

112.1 

48.25 

42  3 

114  0 

June . 

59.58 

38.2 

155.9 

64.44 

43.4 

147.4 

48.13 

40.8 

118.0 

47.41 

39.8 

119.2 

48.96 

41.6 

117.8 

48.13 

40.9 

117.8 

July . 

49.53 

31.7 

156.2 

52.27 

36.0 

145.7 

47  70 

39.6 

120.5 

48.10 

40.2 

119.8 

50.47 

41.2 

122.5 

43.60 

36  2 

120  4 

August . 

60 . 65 

37.9 

159.8 

62.84 

42.8 

146.6 

49.59 

40.9 

121.2 

48.03 

40.2 

119.4 

52.13 

42.4 

123.1 

48.70 

39  9 

121  9 

September . 

60.67 

37.7 

161.1 

61.65 

41.8 

148.0 

49.53 

40.6 

122.1 

48.45 

39.8 

121.9 

51.09 

41.9 

122.1 

49  47 

40  3 

122  7 

October . 

61.82 

39.2 

159.3 

62.49 

42.9 

146.0 

49.63 

41.0 

121.0 

48.06 

40.3 

119.3 

51.66 

42.3 

122.0 

49.23 

40  2 

122  4 

November . 

56.57 

35.7 

158.2 

61.54 

41.7 

147.7 

48.59 

39.9 

121.9 

46.36 

38.4 

120.7 

50.71 

41.7 

121.7 

48.63 

39  5 

123  2 

December . 

65.82 

40.9 

161.5 

69.56 

46.7 

149.1 

52.04 

42.2 

123.2 

47.89 

39.7 

120.7 

55.46 

45.1 

122.9 

53.69 

42.3 

126.8 

1947: 

January . 

62.40 

39.1 

159.4 

69.54 

46.7 

149.1 

50.65 

41.2 

122.9 

46.18 

39.1 

118.1 

54.38 

44.0 

123.7 

52.43 

40  9 

128  3 

February . 

57.42 

35.1 

163.7 

65.30 

43.6 

149. 1 

52.01 

42.0 

123.8 

48.71 

40.5 

120.3 

54.94 

44.3 

124.1 

53.19 

41.4 

128  6 

March . 

64 . 84 

39.8 

163.2 

64.90 

43.7 

148.4 

51.63 

41.6 

124.1 

48.51 

40.2 

120.8 

54.58 

44.1 

123.6 

52.62 

40.6 

129.5 

April . 

49.89 

32.3 

154.5 

54.14 

36.4 

148.3 

51.68 

41.8 

123.7 

48.00 

39.9 

120.2 

54.53 

44.1 

123.7 

53.91 

41.8 

129.0 

May . 

59.15 

37.2 

159.3 

65.51 

44.3 

147.0 

53.96 

42.2 

127.8 

52.62 

40.9 

128.6 

56.41 

44.5 

126.9 

54.22 

41  8 

129  6 

June . 

62.39 

39  2 

159  6 

67.09 

43.7 

148.9 

56.37 

42  6 

132  3 

55  68 

40  9 

136  2 

59  09 

45  3 

130.5 

55.45 

42.3 

131.2 

July . 

58  10 

37.0 

157  5 

54  87 

318 

174  0 

54  04 

41.2 

131  1 

52,86 

39  2 

134.8 

57.79 

44  7 

129  4 

52  81 

40  5 

130  4 

August . 

68  51 

38.5 

178  0 

70  23 

39  1 

178  7 

56  09 

41  4 

135  4 

54  09 

40  0 

135  2 

60  01 

43  8 

136  9 

54  75 

39  8 

137  6 

September . 

67.37 

38  2 

176.5 

7119 

:  9. 1 

181 .9 

57.01 

41.6 

137  0 

54  12 

39  6 

136  8 

61  57 

44  2 

139  3 

56  67 

41  0 

138  3 

October . 

71  40 

40.0 

178  4 

71  91 

39  9 

179.8 

57.39 

42  3 

135  6 

55  11 

40.7 

135  5 

60.78 

44  8 

135.7 

57  48 

41  5 

138  6 

November . 

63  43 

36  2 

175  4 

71.77 

38  5 

185.1 

57.55 

41  7 

138.0 

54.83 

39  9 

137  6 

60.49 

44  0 

137.5 

58  58 

41  4 

141  6 

December . 

67  42 

38  4 

175  6 

75  22 

41  2 

182  6 

58.11 

42  7 

136  0 

54.26 

40  3 

134  6 

62  39 

45  5 

137  0 

60  83 

43  3 

140  6 

'See  footnote,  p.  54. 
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Table  C-l :  Average  earnings  and  hours  in  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries, 

1932-47 1 — Continued 

NONMANUFACTURING— Continued 


Period 

Nonmetallic  mining 

Public  utilities 

Quarrying  and 
nonmetallic  mining 

Crude  petroleum 
production 

Telephone 

Telegraph” 

Electric  light 
and  power 

Class  1  steam 
railroads4* 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

\verage 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1Q.V> 

$15.99 

37.0 

44.3 

$30.01 

$30.78 

44.0 

69.6 

$23.34 

38.9 

60.0 

14.64 

36.3 

41.0 

27.51 

29.23 

42.0 

69.3 

23.09 

38.8 

59.5 

15  69 

33.3 

47.4 

27. 4S 

29.98 

38.8 

77.5 

24  32 

40  4 

60.2 

16.68 

34.9 

47.5 

28.88 

36.1 

78.5 

31.07 

39.3 

79.0 

26.76 

41.1 

65.1 

19  69 

41.4 

47.5 

29.93 

38.2 

76.8 

32.22 

40.1 

80.3 

28.01 

42.5 

65.9 

22.20 

41.6 

53.3 

33.24 

39.7 

82.7 

$29.81 

38.8 

77.4 

34.22 

40.3 

85.3 

29.20 

43.2 

67.6 

;Q3S 

21 .00 

38.6 

54.3 

34.12 

39.7 

84.4 

31.53 

38.9 

81.6 

34.15 

39.9 

85.8 

30.26 

42.5 

71.2 

1939 

21.61 

39.2 

55.0 

34.09 

38.3 

87.3 

31.94 

39.1 

82.2 

34.38 

39.6 

86.9 

30.99 

43.4 

71.4 

1940 

22.33 

39.3 

56.8 

34.03 

37.8 

88.1 

32.44 

39.5 

82.7 

35.10 

39.7 

88.4 

31.55 

44.0 

71.7 

26.25 

41.8 

62.8 

36.37 

37.9 

93.4 

32.74 

40.1 

82.0 

36.54 

39.8 

92.0 

34.25 

45.6 

75.1 

31.34 

43.7 

71.7 

40.35 

39.0 

101.4 

33.97 

40.5 

84.3 

39.60 

40.1 

98.3 

38.65 

46.9 

82  4 

36.23 

46.0 

78.9 

47.85 

42.6 

110.0 

36.30 

41.9 

87.0 

44.16 

41.6 

105.3 

43.68 

48.7 

89.7 

1944 . 

39.55 

46.3 

85.6 

53.27 

45.4 

115.1 

38.39 

42.3 

91.1 

536.89 

45.9 

80.4 

48.04 

43.1 

110.7 

43.06 

49.1 

93.8 

1945 . 

41.26 

46.6 

88.6 

54.24 

45.2 

119.7 

(*•) 

(") 

n 

37.98 

45.5 

83.4 

50.05 

43.5 

114.1 

45.69 

48.5 

94.2 

1946  . 

45.06 

45.4 

99.3 

52.98 

40.5 

130.8 

44.04 

39.4 

112.4 

40.87 

44.2 

92.4 

52.04 

41.6 

125  6 

”51.22 

45.9 

”111.6 

1947 . 

50.44 

44  8 

112  4 

59.19 

40.5 

146.8 

44.96 

37.3 

119.9 

54  22 

44  7 

121.3 

57.12 

42  0 

137.4 

54  17 

46.3 

117  0 

38.73 

44.6 

S6.8 

54.59 

45.7 

117.1 

39.49 

42.4 

93.4 

37.14 

45.0 

82.6 

48.90 

43.4 

111.6 

47.07 

49.6 

94.9 

39.27 

45.5 

86.0 

54.93 

46.4 

"118.3 

39.75 

42.5 

93.8 

37.23 

44.7 

83.2 

49.76 

44.0 

112.2 

47.72 

49.5 

96.4 

40.26 

46.5 

86.8 

54.31 

46.2 

117.5 

40.60 

42.8 

95.1 

37.20 

44.7 

83.2 

49.77 

44.2 

112.3 

46.71 

49.8 

93.8 

41.98 

48.0 

87.4 

53.89 

45.2 

119.1 

"37.50 

"40.6 

”92.6 

37.33 

44.8 

83.3 

50.18 

43.6 

114.5 

46.35 

49.1 

94.4 

41.52 

47.2 

87.9 

54.08 

46.1 

117.2 

37.91 

41.1 

92.6 

38.35 

45.7 

83.9 

50.26 

44.5 

113.2 

46.10 

49.1 

93.9 

June . 

42.38 

48.2 

87.9 

54.84 

46.3 

118.4 

38.87 

41.4 

94.1 

38.49 

46.2 

83.3. 

50.59 

44.4 

113.6 

46.51 

49.8 

93.4 

42.91 

48.0 

89.5 

54.40 

45.0 

120.9 

39.36 

41.8 

94.4 

37.98 

46.0 

82.6 

50.34 

43.4 

114.6 

45.74 

48.5 

94.3 

41.25 

46.6 

88.5 

55.51 

46.8 

118.7 

42.96 

44.1 

97.7 

43.44 

48.2 

90.1 

50.71 

44.3 

113.9 

45.29 

48.7 

93.0 

41.91 

46.5 

90.0 

55.41 

45.4 

122.2 

39.62 

41.5 

95.9 

37.87 

45.9 

82.5 

49.91 

43.0 

114.9 

44.08 

46.6 

94.6 

42.63 

47.2 

90.2 

53.01 

44.4 

118.9 

40.54 

41.9 

97.2 

37.34 

45.4 

82.2 

49.09 

43.3 

112.7 

44.50 

48.0 

92.7 

41.79 

46.1 

90.9 

54.40 

43.9 

123.1 

42.02 

42.1 

100.2 

36.89 

45.0 

82.0 

50.37 

42.7 

116.2 

44.27 

47.0 

94.2 

December . 

40.07 

44.2 

90.8 

51.70 

41.0 

125.1 

41.44 

41.1 

101.1 

36.61 

44.5 

82.2 

50.49 

42.0 

118.6 

43.79 

46.0 

95.2 

1946:  January . 

39.25 

43.3 

90.7 

51.89 

41.1 

125.7 

41.19 

40.1 

103.0 

35.78 

44.0 

81.3 

50.32 

42.7 

117.7 

43.48 

46.3 

93.9 

40.25 

44.1 

91.3 

52.45 

40.7 

128.4 

44.37 

40.7 

109.5 

36.73 

44.1 

83.3 

50.63 

42.4 

119.5 

44.03 

46.2 

95.3 

41.91 

45.1 

93.0 

53.20 

40.8 

130.8 

43.76 

40.2 

110.5 

37.22 

43.7 

85.1 

50.75 

41.6 

122.2 

43.15 

46.2 

93.4 

44.37 

46.3 

95.9 

52.51 

40.7 

129.3 

44.09 

39.5 

113.1 

38.79 

43.8 

88.6 

50.82 

41.6 

121.9 

47.94 

45.7 

104.9 

42.83 

44.3 

96.7 

52.41 

40.7 

128.7 

44.82 

39.4 

114.3 

40.04 

44.2 

90.5 

51.03 

41.3 

123.6 

46.57 

43.4 

107.3 

June . 

45.32 

45.7 

99.4 

52.23 

39.5 

132.2 

44.93 

39.3 

114.7 

40.39 

44.5 

90.8 

52.07 

40.9 

127.5 

51.23 

45.7 

112.1 

45.51 

45  4 

100.4 

52.97 

40.4 

131.1 

44.82 

39.7 

113.5 

41.15 

45.2 

91.0 

51.96 

41.5 

125.8 

52.01 

46.4 

112.1 

47.11 

46.5 

101.6 

53.42 

40.9 

130.7 

44.19 

39.3 

112.9 

41.31 

45.4 

91.0 

52.27 

41.6 

126.0 

52.68 

47.2 

111.6 

September . 

47.97 

46.1 

104.2 

53.19 

39.9 

133.4 

44.10 

38.5 

114.8 

40.98 

44.8 

91.4 

52.78 

41.0 

129.1 

51.51 

45.3 

113.7 

4S.28 

46.1 

104.7 

53.72 

41.2 

130.8 

44.30 

39.1 

113.7 

47.37 

44.4 

106.7 

53.18 

41.9 

128.4 

52.88 

47.3 

111.3 

47.40 

45.4 

104.5 

54.25 

40.4 

133.4 

44.40 

39.3 

113.1 

46.25 

43.5 

106.3 

53.61 

41.6 

130.2 

51.71 

45.8 

112.9 

December . 

48.07 

45.8 

105.2 

53.15 

39.5 

134.6 

42.98 

38.0 

113.2 

45.94 

43.2 

106.2 

54.58 

41.4 

133.7 

50.76 

44.8 

113.3 

45  55 

43.1 

105.8 

56.02 

41.3 

135.5 

43.37 

38.4 

113.2 

46.83 

43.8 

106.9 

54.11 

41.9 

131.3 

52  70 

46  6 

113  1 

45.34 

42.8 

106.2 

55.86 

40.3 

139.0 

43.31 

38.0 

114.1 

51.23 

44.0 

116.4 

55.37 

41.6 

135.2 

54.10 

47.0 

115.1 

March . 

16.41 

43.5 

106.9 

56.25 

39.6 

142.1 

42.51 

37.9 

112.4 

50.91 

43.7 

116.4 

51.43 

41.0 

134.1 

52.43 

46.4 

113.0 

48.67 

44.5 

108.0 

58.74 

40.8 

144.4 

”32.26 

”26.9 

117.4 

59.27 

47.3 

123.2 

55 .  'JO 

42.2 

134.3 

52.03 

46.5 

111.9 

49.86 

45.6 

108.2 

58.71 

40.5 

144.8 

”38.13 

”31.5 

118.9 

57.17 

46.0 

124.2 

55 .  HO 

41.6 

135.8 

51.30 

45.8 

112.0 

June . 

50  92 

45.6 

112.1 

61.46 

41.9 

147.5 

45  58 

37.5 

121.8 

55.36 

44.8 

123.6 

57.84 

42.2 

138  8 

51.72 

46  1 

112  2 

July . 

51  26 

45.2 

112  9 

60  01 

40  6 

148  1 

46  51 

38  4 

121.1 

54  88 

44  8 

122  6 

56.99 

42.1 

137  4 

51  16 

45  8 

111  7 

52  99 

46  1 

114  6 

59  54 

40  1 

148  6 

46.92 

38  7 

121  5 

55  01 

44  8 

122  S 

57  97 

42  4 

137  8 

51  6S 

46  1 

112  1 

53.45 

46  1 

115  6 

61  37 

40  3 

151  0 

48.02 

39.1 

123.0 

54  95 

44  5 

123  4 

58.29 

42  0 

139  0 

57  47 

46  2 

124  4 

54  44 

46  4 

116  9 

60.51 

40  0 

149  4 

48.77 

39  3 

124.1 

54  92 

44  8 

122.7 

58  44 

42  1 

139  2 

58  44 

47  4 

123  3 

53  05 

44  6 

117.8 

62  94 

40  9 

155  4 

49  44 

39.5 

125  4 

55  10 

44.0 

125  3 

60  33 

42  4 

142.8 

58  38 

45  5 

128  3 

December . 

52  39 

44  4 

117  6 

60  90 

39  5 

154  3 

47.83 

39.0 

122.9 

55.14 

43  9 

125  7 

59  01 

42  2 

141  4 

59  02 

46  1 

127  2 

'See  footnote,  p.  64. 

"Data  relate  to  all  land-line  employees  except  those  compensated  on  a  commission 
basis.  Excludes  general  and  divisional  headquarters  personnel,  trainees  in  school,  and 
messengers. 

“Source:  U.S.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  averages  arc  those  of  employees 
classified  and  reported  to  the  Commission  on  an  hourly  basi3  (excluding  most  of  the 
executive,  professional,  and  supervisory  employees).  The  count  of  employees  used  in 
computing  weekly  hours  and  weekly  earnings  is  the  number  on  the  pay  rolls  during  the 
month.  Hourly  earnings  were  computed  by  dividing  total  pay  rolls  by  total  man-hours 
paid  for. 

Figures  of  hours  and  earnings  for  class  I  steam  railroads  comparable  to  those  begin¬ 
ning  in  1932  are  available  also  for  the  years  1921  to  1931.  Those  arc  given  below.  The 
averages  for  1921  to  1927  include  hourly  rated  employees  of  class  I  switching  and 
terminal  companies  but  the  averages  are  virtually  identical  with  tbe  averages  when 
these  companies  are  excluded. 


Year 


1921  (July-Dee.) 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 
1923 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 


Average 

Average 

Average 

hourly 

weekly 

weekly 

earnings 

hours 

earnings 

(cents) 

$25.87 

43.4 

59  6 

26.70 

45.4 

58.8 

26.65 

45  4 

58.7 

26.37 

44.1 

59.8 

26.91 

44.4 

60.6 

27.12 

44.9 

60  4 

27.43 

44.6 

61.5 

27.71 

44.4 

62.4 

28.49 

44.8 

63  6 

27.76 

43.1 

64  4 

26.76 

41.1 

65.1 

"Average  for  year  not  available  because  new  series  was  started  in  April. 

50  The  annual  average  includes  retroactive  payments  not  appearing  in  tbs  monthly 


verages. 

"New  scries;  comparable  January  data  arc  118.4  cents. 

"On  nrevinufllv  nuhlmhfd  basis.  Anril  averages  w  ould  be  $40.  *  2, 


11  fl  kn..n 


and  95.2  cents. 

‘'Data  reflect  work  stoppages  in  April  and  May. 
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Table  C-l:  Average  earnings  and  hours  in  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries, 

1932-47 1 — Continued 


NONMANUFACTURING — Continued 


Period 

Public  utilities 

— Cont. 

Trade 

Street  railways 
and  busses 

Wholesale  trade 

Total:  Retail  trade 

Food 

General  merchandise 

Apparel 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1932 . 

$28.56 

46.9 

59.1 

$27.72 

$20.71 

$19.11 

1933 . 

26.56 

45.4 

57.7 

26.11 

19.18 

17.57 

1934 . 

27.41 

45.2 

60.0 

26.37 

19.86 

41.5 

52.8 

17.21 

38.1 

47  0 

1935 . 

28.31 

45.3 

61.6 

26.93 

41.3 

64.8 

19.96 

41.8 

52.1 

17.02 

39.0 

48.6 

1936 . 

30.03 

46.3 

63.8 

28.53 

42.6 

66.7 

20.68 

43.5 

52.2 

17.51 

40.8 

46  0 

1937 . 

31.48 

45.9 

67.6 

29.94 

42.8 

69.8 

21.73 

43.3 

55.1 

18.49 

39.8 

50  3 

1938 . 

32.23 

44.9 

70.7 

29.48 

42.2 

70.0 

21.14 

42.6 

54.3 

17.82 

39.4 

48.1 

1939 . 

33.13 

45.9 

71.4 

29.85 

41.7 

71.5 

21.17 

43.0 

53.6 

$23.37 

43.9 

52.5 

17.80 

38.8 

45.4 

$21.23 

38.8 

54.3 

1940 . 

33.75 

46.1 

72.2 

30.39 

41.2 

73.9 

21.17 

42.9 

54.2 

23.62 

43.6 

53.2 

17.81 

38.7 

45.8 

21.16 

38.3 

54.8 

1941 . 

35.42 

46.5 

75.2 

32.32 

41.0 

79.3 

21.94 

42.5 

56.8 

24.45 

42.8 

55.7 

18.58 

38.7 

47.3 

22.04 

38.2 

57.7 

1942 . 

39.85 

48.0 

81.8 

35.56 

41.3 

86.0 

23.24 

41.6 

61.4 

26.35 

41.6 

62.0 

19.67 

38.0 

51.2 

23.69 

37.6 

63.1 

1943 . 

44.32 

49.5 

88.0 

39.40 

42.2 

93.3 

24.88 

40.5 

67.0 

28.87 

41.0 

66.8 

20.67 

36.7 

55.3 

25.87 

37.0 

70.0 

1944 . 

47.64 

50.4 

93.3 

42.29 

42.9 

98.5 

26.58 

40.3 

72.4 

30.87 

40.7 

71.9 

21.89 

36.6 

59.5 

28.06 

36.9 

76.1 

1945 . 

50.50 

51.4 

97.4 

44.07 

42.7 

102.9 

28.31 

40.3 

77.3 

33.40 

40.9 

77.3 

23.38 

36.5 

63.5 

29.93 

37.0 

82.2 

1946 . 

53.08 

48.5 

107.1 

48.06 

41.8 

114.4 

32.55 

40.5 

87.8 

38.94 

41.1 

91.0 

27.26 

36.6 

73.0 

33.93 

37.1 

92.3 

1947 . 

57.74 

47.0 

122.5 

52  40 

41.2 

125.8 

36  67 

40  2 

99.1 

43.79 

40.4 

105  2 

31.28 

36  3 

84.1 

37.02 

37.0 

99.9 

1945:  January . 

50.04 

51.6 

96.2 

43.15 

42.7 

100.6 

26.99 

39.6 

75.1 

31.49 

39.9 

74.6 

22.31 

35.9 

61.6 

29.07 

36.9 

79.3 

February . 

50.28 

51.5 

96.5 

43.45 

42.8 

101.3 

27.32 

39.7 

75.6 

31.44 

39.9 

75.2 

22.52 

36.1 

61.8 

28.77 

36.5 

79.0 

March . 

49.63 

51.2 

95.6 

43.51 

42.9 

101.6 

27.21 

39.7 

75.2 

31.76 

40.0 

74.6 

22.37 

35.7 

62.3 

29.03 

36.4 

80.3 

April . 

49.69 

51.0 

96.8 

44.51 

43.2 

103.1 

27.69 

39.9 

76.3 

32.19 

40.2 

75.2 

22.83 

35.4 

63.4 

29.05 

36.4 

81.0 

May . 

50.36 

51.7 

96.5 

43.83 

42.9 

101.8 

27.56 

39.4 

76.4 

32.19 

40.1 

75.5 

22.63 

35.0 

63.4 

28.90 

36.2 

81.0 

June . 

51.34 

52.2 

97.0 

44.13 

42.8 

102.7 

28.46 

40.7 

76.9 

33.59 

41.8 

76.1 

23.60 

36.7 

63.8 

29.73 

37.2 

82.0 

July . 

51.21 

51.6 

97.9 

44.92 

43.1 

103.7 

29.40 

41.9 

77.3 

34.89 

43.0 

76.5 

24.09 

38.4 

63.6 

31.55 

38.5 

82.9 

August . 

51.59 

52.3 

97.4 

43.27 

42.4 

101.3 

29.01 

41.2 

77.3 

34.68 

42.6 

77.3 

23.91 

38.0 

63.4 

29.99 

37.3 

82.2 

September . 

50.54 

51.3 

98.3 

43.85 

42.4 

102.5 

28.95 

40.7 

78.3 

34.20 

41.2 

79.0 

23.89 

37.3 

63.8 

30.05 

37.5 

82.7 

October . 

50.40 

50.9 

98.2 

44.60 

42.6 

104.5 

29.17 

40.3 

79.3 

34.34 

40.9 

79.8 

24.12 

36.8 

64.8 

30.92 

37.3 

84.8 

November . 

49.85 

50.3 

98.1 

44.94 

42.3 

105.6 

28.88 

40.0 

80.0 

34.89 

40.6 

81.8 

23.81 

36.4 

65.0 

30.96 

37.0 

85.1 

December . 

51.22 

50.7 

101.3 

44.71 

42.0 

105.8 

29.12 

40.1 

79.6 

35.38 

40.7 

82.3 

24.33 

36.2 

64.8 

31.03 

37.0 

85.0 

1946:  January . 

49.74 

49.2 

100.7 

45.14 

41.8 

107.0 

30.54 

40.5 

82.8 

36.23 

40.7 

84.2 

25.05 

36.7 

68.2 

31.83 

37.5 

87.2 

February . 

50.29 

49.2 

101.1 

46.07 

41.9 

109.5 

30.77 

40.5 

83.5 

36.36 

40.5 

85.8 

25.37 

36.8 

68.2 

32.00 

37.6 

87.1 

March . 

49.91 

49.4 

100.1 

46.31 

41.9 

110.1 

31.12 

40.5 

84.1 

36.76 

40.7 

86.8 

25.75 

36.8 

69.0 

32.40 

37.1 

87.9 

April . 

50.71 

49.0 

102.5 

47.13 

41.8 

112.1 

31.40 

40.4 

85.1 

37.53 

40.6 

87.7 

26.14 

36.8 

70.5 

33.47 

36.9 

91.0 

May . 

51.85 

49.2 

104.9 

47.48 

41.7 

113.5 

31.45 

40.3 

85.9 

37.93 

40.9 

88.6 

25.97 

36.0 

71.8 

32.99 

36.8 

90.3 

June . 

52.46 

49.3 

105.3 

47.88 

41.4 

114.6 

32.93 

40.9 

87.6 

39.41 

41.8 

90.3 

27.80 

36.9 

73.4 

34.10 

37.3 

92.1 

July . 

54.60 

48.4 

109.7 

48.06 

41.4 

115.5 

33.64 

41.3 

88.8 

40.20 

42.3 

.  92.1 

28.22 

37.5 

74.2 

34.27 

37.4 

92.6 

August . 

55.35 

48.6 

109.9 

48.14 

41.7 

114.8 

33.81 

41.3 

89.3 

40.38 

42.7 

92.4 

28.63 

37.6 

74.7 

34.93 

37.5 

92.5 

September . 

54.50 

47.5 

111.0 

49.54 

41.8 

117.9 

33.76 

40.8 

90.8 

40.08 

41.0 

94.0 

28.57 

36.7 

75.6 

35.26 

37.2 

95.4 

October . 

55.62 

47.7 

113.0 

49.44 

41.9 

117.2 

33.19 

40.1 

90.7 

40.16 

41.0 

94.3 

27.65 

35.7 

75.7 

34.98 

36.5 

96.0 

November . 

54.64 

47.3 

112.5 

49.80 

41.6 

118.6 

33.04 

39.7 

91.7 

40.42 

40.3 

97.2 

27.63 

35.5 

76.0 

34.74 

36.4 

96.2 

December . 

55.26 

47.9 

114.2 

51.20 

42.3 

120.2 

34.06 

40.3 

91.9 

41.55 

40.8 

98.1 

29.33 

36.4 

76.5 

35.52 

36.9 

96.8 

1947:  January . 

55.98 

47.7 

116.5 

50.05 

41.5 

119.7 

35.02 

39.9 

95.3 

41.50 

40.1 

101.2 

29.75 

35.9 

81.1 

35.89 

36.9 

95.7 

February . 

56.70 

48.0 

117.4 

50.87 

40.8 

123.0 

35.27 

40.1 

95.7 

42.04 

40.4 

101.9 

29.98 

36.1 

80.9 

35.85 

37.3 

05.6 

March . 

56.82 

47.8 

118.4 

50.80 

40.8 

123.1 

35.31 

40.0 

96.0 

41.67 

40.1 

102.2 

29.91 

36.0 

80.9 

35.99 

36.8 

07.5 

April . 

56.94 

47.8 

119.0 

51.13 

41.2 

122.9 

35.93 

40.0 

97.4 

42.39 

40.0 

102.9 

30.60 

36.1 

82.3 

37.07 

36.8 

99.9 

May . 

56.99 

47.6 

119.5 

51.57 

41.2 

124.1 

36.50 

40.0 

98.5 

43.29 

40.0 

104.9 

31.24 

36.0 

84.2 

36.98 

36.9 

00.7 

June . 

57.71 

47.4 

121.2 

52.88 

41.6 

126.2 

37.82 

40.8 

99.6 

44.57 

41.0 

105.7 

32.41 

37.2 

84.8 

37.86 

37.2 

100.9 

July . 

57.65 

46  3 

123  1 

52.22 

41.1 

125.7 

37,99 

41.1 

100  3 

45  07 

41  6 

106.2 

32  59 

37  6 

85  5 

37  82 

37  3 

99  8 

August . 

58.00 

46.6 

124  1 

52.05 

41. 1 

125  8 

38  14 

410 

100  3 

45.37 

42.1 

104.3 

32.50 

37  2 

85  9 

36.74 

37  1 

99  4 

September . 

58  57 

46  1 

126  5 

53  65 

41.2 

128.  1 

37.06 

40  0 

101.2 

44.15 

40.1 

105.1 

31.85 

36  3 

85.4 

37  02 

36  9 

101.1 

October . 

58.69 

45  7 

126.5 

53.68 

41.3 

128  9 

36  74 

40  0 

101  3 

44.08 

40.2 

105.8 

31.59 

36.1 

86.0 

37  20 

36  8 

102  3 

November . 

58.27 

45  4 

127  6 

54.70 

41  4 

131  4 

37  14 

39  5 

102  5 

44.92 

39  6 

108.6 

31  15 

35  5 

85.6 

37.40 

36  5 

102  7 

December . 

60. 11 

46.8 

128.8 

54.97  | 

41  6 

130  0  1 

37.36 

39.7 

101  6 

44.74 

39  9 

107.9 

31.87 

36  0 

85  3 

38  18 

37.2 

102  4 

■See  footnote,  p.  54. 
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July 
August 
September 

October. . 

November _ 

December . j  62.85 
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Table  C-l:  Average  earnings  and  hours  in  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries, 

1932-47 1 — Continued 

NON  MANUFACTURING— Continued 


Period 


1940. 

1941. 
1942 

1943. 

1944. 

1945. 

1946. 

1947. 


1945:  January.. 
February. 
March. . . 

April . 

May . 

June . . 


July . 

August 
September . 
October. . . . 
November. 
December. . 


1946:  January. . 
February. 
March. . . 
April .... 

May . 

June . 


July . 

August .... 
September.  . 

October _ 

November. . 
December. . 


1947:  January. . 
February. 
March. . . . 
April 

May . 

June . . 


July . 

August. .  .  . 
September . 
October 
November. 
December. . 


Private  construction — Continued 


Special  building  trades — Continued 


Plumbing  and 
heating 

Painting  and 
decorating 

Electrical  work 

Masonry 

Plastering  and 
lathing 

Carpentry 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

earn¬ 

ings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earn¬ 

ings 

$32.87 

34.6 

Cents 

94.9 

$33.05 

32.5 

Cents 

101.6 

$41.18 

34.5 

Cents 

119.6 

$29.47 

29.8 

Cents 

98.8 

$36.60 

28.5 

Cents 

128.6 

$31.23 

33.0 

Cents 

94.7 

'37.35 

37.2 

100.5 

37.10 

34.2 

108.3 

46.23 

38.1 

121.4 

32.56 

31.1 

104.6 

36.23 

29.2 

124.0 

34.82 

35.6 

97.8 

44  02 

38  9 

113.3 

42.14 

35.6 

118.5 

57.87 

41.1 

140.9 

36.27 

32.1 

113.0 

38.96 

29.7 

131.0 

38.69 

35 . 9 

107.9 

49  60 

40.1 

123.8 

48.90 

37.7 

129.9 

62.88 

41.5 

151.7 

41.87 

33.8 

124.0 

44.87 

32.3 

138.9 

46.66 

38.8 

120.4 

53  82 

41  0 

131.3 

53.38 

39.1 

136.7 

64.19 

42.2 

152.2 

45.08 

34.1 

132.4 

52.23 

35.0 

149.3 

50.91 

39.6 

128.5 

56  39 

40.8 

138  2 

56.92 

39.2 

145.1 

65.29 

41.9 

155.9 

50.31 

36.0 

139.9 

53.64 

34.8 

154.0 

54.20 

39.8 

136.1 

fiO  92 

39.6 

153.7 

58.66 

37.5 

156.4 

68.44 

40.7 

168.3 

55.42 

37.2 

149.0 

62.04 

36.8 

168.8 

50.60 

39.0 

142.6 

69.66 

39.2 

177.9 

63  37 

36.7 

172  4 

77.78 

40.3 

193  0 

62.39 

36  4 

171.6 

73.15 

37.5 

195.1 

63  33 

38.5 

164.5 

56  12 

41.4 

135.6 

52.93 

37.9 

139.8 

66.69 

42.7 

156.2 

39.84 

29.4 

135.7 

51.24 

33.7 

151.9 

50.87 

38.3 

132.7 

55  58 

41.1 

135.1 

52.58 

38.1 

138.0 

63.49 

40.8 

155.6 

44.19 

32.6 

135.4 

49.96 

33.9 

147.5 

50 . 53 

38 . 5 

131.2 

55  77 

41.0 

136.1 

54.95 

39.4 

139.6 

67.73 

43.6 

155.5 

48.89 

36.2 

135.2 

54.27 

35.0 

155.0 

63 . 64 

39.7 

135.3 

55  74 

41.0 

136.0 

56.68 

40.7 

139.2 

66.48 

42.5 

156.5 

50.91 

37.5 

135.9 

52.33 

35.0 

149.4 

54.60 

40.2 

135 . 9 

54.31 

39.8 

136.3 

55.62 

39.4 

141.2 

65.53 

41.8 

156.6 

47.56 

35.5 

134.0 

51.58 

34.4 

149.9 

54.79 

40.7 

134.7 

56.34 

41.2 

136.6 

60.20 

41.2 

146.3 

66.80 

42.8 

166.0 

52.58 

38.5 

136.7 

53.59 

35.2 

152.3 

56.15 

41 .4 

135.5 

57  61 

41.7 

138.3 

60.16 

40.8 

147.4 

68.01 

44.1 

154.3 

57.01 

39.4 

144.9 

53.69 

35.0 

153.5 

56.60 

40.7 

139.0 

57  47 

41.4 

138.9 

59.35 

39.7 

149.7 

67.87 

44.5 

152.6 

54.74 

38.2 

143.2 

54.20 

34.9 

155.2 

53.89 

40.1 

134.5 

57  45 

40.8 

141.0 

57.53 

39.3 

146.4 

61.66 

40.1 

153.9 

52.08 

36.7 

141.9 

53.73 

34.4 

156.0 

54.39 

40.2 

135.3 

58  40 

41.2 

141.7 

57.57 

39.0 

147.7 

63.70 

40.3 

158.1 

53.73 

38.3 

140.3 

56.04 

36.5 

153.7 

56.68 

40.4 

140.3 

55  41 

39.2 

141.3 

55.45 

37.5 

148.0 

62.15 

39.7 

156.5 

48.04 

33.9 

141.8 

53.22 

33.8 

157.6 

54.26 

39.4 

137.8 

55.74 

40.3 

138.2 

56.94 

38.1 

149.6 

65.22 

40.9 

159.4 

45.14 

31.9 

141.5 

55.70 

35.3 

157.7 

53.08 

38.4 

138.4 

55.93 

40.4 

138.4 

56.43 

37.9 

149.1 

65.12 

40.8 

159.5 

47.70 

32.9 

145.0 

55.31 

35.0 

157.9 

53.95 

38.1 

141.8 

56  92 

40.0 

142.3 

55.16 

37.1 

148.7 

65.28 

40.9 

159.6 

48.91 

33.8 

144.8 

55.81 

34.9 

160.1 

53.37 

38.7 

137.9 

55 . 65 

38.9 

143.0 

56.31 

37.8 

149.2 

65.25 

40.3 

161.9 

51.91 

36.6 

141.9 

56.32 

35.0 

161.1 

54.44 

39.3 

138 . 5 

58  25 

39.2 

148.7 

56.92 

37.7 

151.1 

66.30 

40.4 

164.0 

53.43 

37.0 

144.3 

55.96 

34.9 

160.4 

54.18 

40.3 

135.5 

58  92 

39.6 

148.9 

57.09 

37.9 

150.6 

66.50 

40.3 

165.1 

53.08 

37.0 

143.4 

58.65 

35.9 

163.2 

54.78 

38.9 

140.7 

59.07 

39.2 

150.8 

58.86 

38.1 

154.5 

67.51 

41.1 

164.3 

54.72 

37.7 

145.3 

61.89 

37.8 

163.9 

55.93 

39.2 

142 . 5 

60  92 

39.4 

154.8 

58.81 

37.6 

156.5 

67.94 

40.9 

166.1 

57.38 

38.7 

148.4 

61.75 

37.2 

165.9 

57.07 

39.1 

145.8 

61  43 

39.5 

155.5 

59.75 

37.8 

158.1 

67.58 

40.3 

167.8 

58.36 

38.6 

151.0 

64.60 

37.7 

171.6 

56.82 

39.4 

144.2 

63.70 

40.2 

158.4 

62.06 

38.6 

160.9 

69.66 

41.1 

169.6 

58.53 

38.1 

153.7 

65.21 

38.3 

170.3 

58 . 68 

39.8 

147.3 

153.1 

63  89 

40.1 

159.3 

62.16 

38.4 

162.0 

70.59 

40.8 

173.2 

58.70 

38.0 

154.4 

66.43 

38.5 

172.7 

59.95 

39.1 

62.62 

38.6 

162.0 

57.39 

35.2 

162.9 

69.63 

39.8 

175.0 

57.56 

37.4 

154.1 

63.13 

35.3 

178.8 

57.64 

38.3 

150.4 

67.44 

40.8 

165.5 

61.05 

36.9 

165.3 

74.76 

41.4 

180.8 

58.36 

37.5 

155.6 

71.04 

38.7 

183.7 

57.85 

38.2 

151 .3 

67.16 

39.9 

168.1 

58.83 

35.9 

163.7 

73.85 

40.2 

183.8 

56.49 

34.9 

161.8 

69.81 

37.9 

184.2 

58.20 

37.7 

154.4 

66  65 

39.3 

169.4 

58.75 

36.3 

161.9 

74.95 

40.8 

183.6 

52.41 

32.4 

161.9 

66.84 

36.3 

184.0 

57.69 

37.8 

152.8 

66.89 

39.2 

170.5 

60.10 

37.1 

161.9 

75.75 

40.5 

187.2 

57.37 

35.1 

163.7 

69.15 

37.9 

182.2 

62.98 

39.6 

159.1 

161.1 

67  37 

38.7 

173.9 

60.87 

36.6 

166.2 

76.31 

40.5 

188.5 

57.36 

34.6 

165.6 

72.40 

38.2 

189.4 

61 .01 

37.9 

68  24 

38  7 

176.1 

63.77 

37.3 

171.2 

76.73 

40.4 

189.9 

62.01 

37.2 

166.8 

74  95 

38.9 

192,6 

62.67 

38.9 

161.2 

.  67.73 

38  9 

173.9 

63.52 

37.4 

169.7 

77.81 

40.6 

191.7 

63.54 

37.2 

170.6 

73.67 

38.2 

192.7 

62.29 

38.3 

162.5 

68  63 

38  7 

177.4 

63  52 

36.9 

172.2 

77.17 

39.7 

194  6 

63,26 

37.3 

169.7 

73.14 

37  5 

195.0 

61  97 

37.7 

164  5 

69  60 

38  9 

179.1 

66  32 

37.4 

177.4 

76  96 

39  3 

196.0 

65  89 

38.2 

172.7 

75  61 

38  0 

199.2 

65  99 

39.5 

167.0 

71  19 

39. 1 

181.9 

66  13 

37.4 

176.7 

79.92 

40  3 

198.5 

66.68 

38.1 

175.2 

7.605 

38  1 

199  5 

65  75 

39.0 

168.4 

71  98 

39  2 

183.6 

67.29 

37.6 

179.2 

81.87 

40.8 

200.6 

67.19 

37.7 

178.1 

76.60 

37  4 

201  9 

66  55 

38  9 

171.0 

71  90 

38  4 

187.2 

63.56 

35.0 

181.8 

79.64 

39.9 

199  5 

65.39 

36  0 

181.7 

73.27 

35  3 

207  5 

66  50 

38  4 

173.3 

76  61 

40.6 

188.7 

65  33 

36.0 

181.2 

81.20 

40  6 

200  0 

66  69 

36.3 

183  6 

76.63 

36  5 

210  0 

64  94 

37.8 

171.8 

See  footnote,  p.  64. 
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Table  C-l:  Average  earnings  and  hours  in  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries, 

1932-47 ] — Continued 

NONMANUFACTURING— Continued 


Period 

Private  construction — Continued 

Special  building  trades— 

-Cont. 

Nonbuilding  construction 

Roofing  and  sheet 
metal 

Excavation  and 
foundation 

All  nonbuilding 

Highway  and  street5’ 

Heavy  construction 

Other 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

weekly 

weekly 

hourly 

weekly 

weekly 

hourly 

weekly 

weekly 

hourly 

weekly 

weekly 

hourly 

weekly 

weekly 

hourly 

weekly 

weekly 

hourly 

earn- 

hours 

earn- 

earn- 

hours 

earn- 

earn- 

hours 

earn- 

earn- 

hours 

earn- 

earn- 

hours 

earn- 

earn- 

hours 

earn- 

ings 

ings 

ings 

incs 

ings 

ings 

ings 

ings 

ings 

ings 

ings 

ings 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1940 . 

$28.07 

31.8 

88.3 

$26.53 

30.9 

85.9 

1941 . 

32.04 

34.1 

93.9 

28.16 

33.2 

84.9 

1942 . 

37.63 

34.9 

107.7 

31.77 

33.6 

94.6 

1943 . 

43.17 

36.8 

117.3 

39.09 

35.6 

109.9 

1944 . 

48.86 

38.9 

125.6 

44.75 

37.2 

120.2 

1945 . 

50.83 

37.4 

135.9 

48.81 

37.8 

129.2 

1946 . 

51.29 

37.1 

138.3 

51.57 

37.5 

137.5 

1947 . 

57.81 

36  7 

157.7 

60.12 

37.8 

159.0 

1945: January . 

47.74 

35  6 

134.2 

43.60 

35.7 

122.0 

February . 

48.92 

36.7 

133.3 

45.76 

37.2 

123.0 

March . 

52.70 

38.8 

135.8 

46.76 

38.2 

122.5 

April . 

52.71 

39.3 

134.0 

47.80 

38.9 

122.9 

May . 

50.80 

37.3 

136.3 

43.71 

35.2 

124.0 

53.33 

38.8 

137.4 

49.23 

39.0 

126.1 

July . 

53.98 

39.1 

138.0 

52.03 

39.7 

131.2 

August . 

53.11 

38.3 

138.5 

53.52 

40.3 

132.8 

51.90 

37.2 

139.5 

51.51 

38.4 

134.1 

51.50 

38.0 

52.71 

39.6 

133.2 

46.51 

35.1 

132.3 

46.56 

35.6 

130.6 

46.00 

34.4 

133.5 

45.44 

34.8 

130.6 

49.57 

36.4 

136.1 

47.06 

35.6 

132.2 

February . 

48.45 

35.7 

135.6 

45.97 

35.2 

130.6 

$50.60 

39.0 

129.6 

$51.98 

39.5 

131.6 

$54.74 

40.4 

135.5 

$49.27 

40.3 

122.4 

March . 

48.76 

36.5 

133.5 

48.70 

36.9 

131.9 

51.92 

39.9 

130.0 

49.88 

39.4 

126.5 

55.94 

41.0 

136.3 

48.21 

38.9 

124.0 

April . 

49.61 

37.5 

132.5 

52.41 

39.0 

134.5 

52.14 

40.6 

128.3 

51.88 

40.9 

127.0 

54.39 

40.6 

133.9 

48.24 

40.5 

119.2 

May . 

48.61 

36.7 

132.5 

50.50 

37.6 

134.2 

51.74 

39.5 

130.8 

49.58 

39.3 

126.1 

53.53 

39.5 

135.7 

50.50 

40.0 

126.4 

June . 

50.53 

37.4 

135.0 

52.46 

38.6 

136.1 

53.25 

40.5 

131.3 

53.37 

41.0 

130.3 

53.05 

39.6 

133.8 

53.52 

42.0 

127.5 

July . 

53.11 

38.1 

139.3 

55.28 

38.8 

142.3 

55.68 

41.0 

135.7 

53.93 

41.0 

131.5 

56.81 

40.7 

139.6 

55.12 

41.9 

131.5 

August . 

53.30 

37.7 

141.4 

54.21 

38.3 

141.6 

56.24 

41.6 

135.3 

54.39 

40.9 

133.1 

58.21 

42.1 

138.2 

53.40 

40.9 

130.5 

September . 

54.06 

38.3 

141.2 

54.88 

38.4 

143.1 

57.90 

42.2 

137.2 

55.71 

42.0 

132.7 

59.86 

42.6 

140.7 

54.46 

41.3 

131.7 

October . 

54.33 

37.5 

144.8 

51.85 

37.9 

136.9 

57.59 

41.0 

140.3 

54.41 

40.9 

133.0 

59.56 

41.0 

145.3 

55.02 

41.3 

133.1 

November . 

50.95 

36.1 

141.3 

52.10 

36.4 

143.1 

56.13 

39.2 

143.3 

53.24 

39.0 

136.6 

57.41 

39.0 

147.0 

54.96 

39.8 

138.1 

December . 

52.84 

36.4 

145.0 

54.94 

37.9 

145.0 

58.02 

40.5 

143.4 

55.19 

39.9 

138.3 

59.11 

40.3 

146.6 

57.44 

41.4 

138.7 

1947:  January . 

51.49 

34.9 

147.7 

53.98 

36.3 

148.7 

56.67 

39.0 

145.1 

52.23 

37.3 

140.1 

57.94 

39.1 

148.2 

56.61 

40.5 

139.8 

February . 

50.59 

34.1 

148.3 

55.00 

37.2 

147.7 

57.49 

39.9 

144.1 

53.83 

39.1 

137.8 

59.15 

40.2 

147.2 

55.44 

39.7 

139.5 

March . 

53.67 

35.8 

149.7 

58.36 

37.7 

155.0 

57.82 

39.3 

147.3 

53.72 

38.0 

141.2 

58.98 

39.2 

150.4 

57.83 

40.5 

142.9 

April . 

54.02 

36  0 

149.9 

56.07 

36  5 

153.7 

58.28 

39.0 

149.5 

52.82 

37.4 

141.1 

60  48 

39.3 

153.8 

57.03 

39.6 

144.1 

May . 

57.43 

37  2 

154  2 

59.70 

38.5 

155.2 

60.22 

39.7 

151.5 

54.23 

38  6 

140.4 

62.83 

40  0 

157.1 

58.60 

40.2 

145.9 

June . 

58.13 

37.6 

154.7 

60.48 

37.9 

159.4 

60.17 

40.0 

150.4 

56.92 

40.4 

140.8 

61.34 

39.6 

154,8 

60.09 

40.8 

147.4 

July . 

59.58 

37.2 

160  2 

60.33 

38.1 

158.3 

61.76 

40.3 

153.3 

58.18 

40.6 

143.4 

64.09 

40.1 

159.7 

58.49 

40.5 

144.5 

August . 

60.86 

37  4 

162.9 

63.12 

39  1 

161  6 

62.82 

40.2 

156.2 

58  57 

40. 1 

145.9 

65.53 

40.2 

163.2 

58.92 

40.5 

145  4 

September . 

63.27 

37  9 

166.9 

64.27 

39.8 

161.3 

63.85 

40.2 

158.7 

58.68 

39.9 

149.5 

66.84 

40.1 

166.6 

58.26 

40.9 

142.5 

October . 

62.48 

38.4 

162.6 

63.51 

38  8 

163.8 

64.53 

40.3 

160.2 

60.66 

40  2 

151.0 

67.11 

40.0 

167.6 

60.08 

41.1 

146.1 

November . 

57.76 

35  4 

163.1 

60.08 

36.7 

163.6 

61.67 

38.2 

161.5 

57.55 

37.7 

152.8 

64.03 

38.1 

168.0 

58.50 

38  9 

150  2 

December . 

60.64 

37.1 

163.4 

63.33 

37  8 

167.6 

62.83 

38  4 

163.8 

60.21 

38  4 

157.0 

65.24 

38  4 

169.7 

58.35 

38.2 

152.8 

lSee  footnote,  p.  54. 

••Includes  projects  other  than  highway  and  street  construction  by  contractors  whose 
major  activity  is  highway  and  street  work. 
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Adjusted  Hourly  Earnings 

Adjusted  average  hourly  earnings  of  pro¬ 
duction  workers  in  manufacturing  industry  for 
1941^47  are  computed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  from  the  gross  average  hourly  earn¬ 
ings  shown  in  table  C-l.  Gross  average  hourly 
earnings  are  affected  by  overtime  payments, 
shift  differentials,  and  production  bonuses.  In 
making  this  adjustment,  the  influence  of  over¬ 
time  has  been  eliminated  on  the  assumption 
that  it  is  paid  for  at  one-and-a-half  times  the 
straight-time  rate  for  hours  in  excess  of  40  a 
week.  Although  shift  differential  payments, 
production  bonuses,  overtime  rates  based  on  a 
workweek  which  is  other  than  40  hours,  and 
the  payment  of  double  time  for  overtime,  Sun¬ 
days,  or  holidays  also  affect  the  estimated 
straight-time  hourly  earnings,  these  factors  are 
of  less  importance  in  the  aggregate,  and  no 
correction  is  made  for  them  in  the  formula 
used.  The  adjustment  method  is  described  in 
the  November  1942  issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor 
Review  (p.  1053). 

In  table  C-2,  gross  and  adjusted  average 
hourly  earnings  are  shown  for  all  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries  combined  and  for  durable-  and 
nondurable-goods  industry  divisions  on  the 
basis  of  the  current  distribution  of  total  man¬ 
hours  among  industry  groups. 

In  response  to  requests  for  summary  infor¬ 
mation  on  general  wage  levels  in  United  States 
industry,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has 
prepared  estimates  in  six  different  years  of 
the  distribution  of  production  workers  in  man¬ 
ufacturing  industries  by  straight-time  hourly 
earnings.  Such  estimates  were  made  in  1941, 
1942,  1943,  1945,  1946,  and  1947  and  are 
shown  in  table  C-3.1 

For  1941,  1942,  and  1943,  the  basis  of  the  es¬ 
timates  was  the  detailed  wage-rate  distribu¬ 
tion  in  manufacturing  industries  that  had  been 
studied  over  a  period  of  about  4  or  5  years  pre¬ 
ceding  World  War  II.  Each  study  yielded 
straight-time  hourly  earnings  for  individual 

1  For  more  detailed  information  regarding  these  estimates,  see 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  June  1942,  pp.  1278-1282  ;  October  1943,  pp. 

637-649  ;  September  1945,  pp.  629-530;  July  1947,  pp.  47—49. 


wage  earners  in  the  form  of  a  frequency  distri¬ 
bution.  Each  distribution  was  then  adjusted  to 
reflect  wage  levels  prevalent  in  a  recent  period 
(a  common  period  being  used  in  all  cases)  :  (1) 
by  allowance  for  minimum  wage  regulations 
that  had  become  effective  between  the  date  of 
the  study  and  the  period  under  consideration; 
and  (2)  by  a  percentage  based  on  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  straight-time  average  hourly 
earnings  for  all  factory  wage  earners  in  the 
industry  at  the  time  the  particular  study  was 
made  (plus  any  allowance  for  minimum  wage 
regulation)  and  the  estimated  straight-time 
hourly  earnings  prevailing  in  the  more  recent 
period. 

Estimated  straight-time  hourly  earnings 
were  derived  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics  monthly  series  of  gross  average  hourly 
earnings  (see  table  C-l),  roughly  adjusted  to 
eliminate  the  influence  of  overtime  and  premi¬ 
ums  for  late  shifts.2  (The  data  in  table  C-2 
were  adjusted  to  eliminate  premium  overtime 
pay  only.)  The  adjusted  distributions  were 
then  classified  according  to  major  industry 
group,  and  were  used  to  estimate  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  wage  earners  of  the  entire  industry 
group;  appropriate  weighting  and  adjustments 
were  made  to  compensate  for  other  individual 
industries  within  the  group  for  which  no  de¬ 
tailed  information  had  been  obtained.  In  turn, 
the  major  group  distributions  were  weighted 
by  estimated  employment  and  combined  to 
yield  the  estimated  distribution  for  all  manufac¬ 
turing. 

The  summer  of  1945  estimates  were  made  by 
the  same  basic  methods  that  were  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  those  for  1943.  Except  for  two  major 
groups,  lumber  and  machinery,  for  which  more 
recent  distributions  were  available,  the  same 
basic  data  were  used. 

The  October  1946  and  July  1947  estimates 
included  a  variety  of  new  material  that  had 


*  Overtime  payments  were  eliminated  by  the  method  described  in 
the  November  1942  issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Elimination 
of  Overtime  Payments  from  Gross  Hourly  Earning*.  Shift  premium* 
were  estimated  in  only  a  few  industries  where  they  constitute  a 
significant  addition  to  earnings. 
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become  available  from  studies  conducted  in 
1945,  1946,  and  1947.  However,  the  adjustment 
procedure  was  quite  similar  to  that  used  in 
earlier  estimates.  The  trend  of  urban  wage  rate 
studies  (see  tables  C-5  and  C-6)  furnished  ad¬ 
ditional  information  on  both  the  extent  and 
type  of  wage  changes  that  had  occurred  between 
the  time  of  the  individual  detailed  studies  and 
the  date  of  the  distribution.  By  utilizing  these 
new  materials  together  with  the  adjusted  hourly 
earnings  from  the  monthly  series,  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  adjustments  more  closely  follow¬ 
ing  the  actual  pattern  of  changes.  For  the 


industry  groups  in  which  substantial  numbers 
of  workers  were  in  industries  that  had  not  been 
studied  in  recent  years  the  same  procedure  was 
used  as  in  the  preparation  of  the  1945  estimates. 

Straight-time  average  hourly  earnings  of 
employees  of  class  I  steam  railroads  that  are 
shown  in  table  C-4  for  1921-47  are  compiled 
regularly  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission.  Coverage  extends  to  those  employees 
who  are  paid  on  an  hourly  basis  (excluding 
major  executive,  professional,  and  supervisory 
employees).  Methods  of  computation  are  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  footnotes  to  the  table. 
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Table  C-2:  Estimated  average  hourly  earnings,  gross  and  exclusive  of  overtime, 
of  production  workers  in  manufacturing  industries,  1941-471 

Id  cents] 


Period 

All  manufacturing 

Durable  goods 

Nondurable  goods 

Gross 

Excluding 

overtime 

Gross 

Excluding 

overtime 

Gross 

Excluding 

overtime 

72.9 

70.2 

80.8 

77.0 

64  0 

62.5 

85.3 

80.5 

94  7 

88.1 

72.3 

69  8 

96.1 

89  4 

105  9 

97.6 

80  3 

76.3 

101  9 

94  7 

111.7 

102.9 

86.1 

81.4 

102  3 

*96  3 

111.1 

>104.2 

90  4 

>85  8 

108  4 

104  9 

115.6 

112.2 

101.2 

97.8 

122.1 

118.2 

129.2 

125.0 

114.5 

110.9 

104  6 

97.0 

114.4 

105.3 

89.1 

84.0 

104  3 

96  8 

113.9 

104  8 

89.2 

84.2 

104  4 

96  9 

113.9 

104  9 

89  6 

84  5 

104  4 

97.1 

113.8 

105.0 

89  9 

85.0 

104  2 

97.6 

113.4 

105.5 

90  3 

85.8 

103  8 

96.9 

113.0 

104.8 

90  4 

85.4 

July  . 

103.3 

96  9 

112.7 

105.2 

90.2 

85.4 

102.4 

(>) 

111.3 

(>) 

90  9 

(>) 

98,7 

94  6 

107.2 

103.3 

90.3 

86.1 

98.5 

94.5 

106.3 

102.1 

90  9 

87.0 

99  0 

95  1 

106  4 

102.4 

91.8 

87  9 

99.4 

95.4 

106.6 

102  5 

92,7 

88.7 

100.4 

96  6 

107.0 

103.3 

94.1 

90.3 

100  2 

96  7 

106  4 

103  2 

95  3 

91.7 

103.5 

99.9 

110.3 

106  7 

97.5 

93  9 

105  8 

102  3 

113.1 

109  6 

98.8 

95.4 

107.1 

104  2 

114.7 

112.0 

99  6 

96.6 

108  4 

105.3 

116.5 

113.4 

100.3 

97.2 

July  . 

109.3 

106  4 

117.7 

115.0 

100.9 

97.7 

111.2 

107.6 

118.6 

115.0 

103  6 

100.1 

112.6 

109.2 

120.1 

116.6 

105.0 

101.5 

113.0 

109  3 

120.2 

116.3 

105  6 

102.1 

113  9 

110.3 

121.0 

117.5 

106  5 

103.0 

114  8 

110.7 

121.6 

117.6 

107.7 

103.6 

116.1 

112  2 

122.4 

118.6 

109  4 

105.5 

117.0 

113.3 

122.9 

119.2 

110.7 

107.0 

118  0 

114.2 

123.6 

119.6 

111  .9 

108.3 

118.6 

115.1 

124.3 

120.5 

112.2 

109.0 

120  7 

117.0 

127.8 

123  8 

113.0 

109  6 

122.6 

118  7 

130.3 

126.1 

114.0 

110.5 

July . 

123.0 

119.5 

130.5 

127.0 

115.0 

111.6 

123  6 

120  1 

131.2 

127.5 

115  8 

112.4 

124.9 

120  9 

133.1 

128.9 

116  5 

112.7 

125.8 

121.6 

133.7 

129.2 

117.5 

113.7 

126  8 

122.7 

134  6 

130.2 

118  5 

114.7 

127.8 

122.8 

135.4 

129.9 

119.6 

115.2 

'In  making  the  adjustment,  work  in  excess  of  40  hours  per  week  is  excluded;  it  is  re¬ 
garded  as  overtime  paid  for  at  time  and  one-half.  The  method  of  estimating  average 
hourly  earnings  exclusive  of  overtime  makes  no  allowance  for  special  rates  of  pay  for  work 
done  on  major  holidays.  Data  for  the  months  of  January.  July.  September,  and  No¬ 
vember,  therefore,  may  not  be  precisely  comparable  with  data  for  the  other  months  in 


which  important  holidays  are  seldom  included  in  the  reported  pay  period. 

'Owing  to  the  2-day  holiday  in  August  1945,  in  celebration  of  the  Japanese  surrender, 
that  month's  estimate  was  not  released,  and  consequently  the  average  for  the  year  1945 
is  for  11  months. 
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Table  C-3:  Estimated  distribution  ot  production  workers  in  manufacturing  industries, 
by  straight-time  hourly  earnings,  selected  periods,  1941-47 


Distribution  of  production  workers 


Straight-time 
hourly  earnings 

January  1941 

January  1942 

June  1943 

Summer  1945 

October  1946 

July  1947 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 

Total . 

9,580,000 

100 

10,450,000 

100 

13,820,000 

100 

12,200,000 

100 

12,000,000 

100 

12,276,000 

100 

Under  40  cents . 

1,580,000 

17 

710,000 

7 

220,000 

2 

(‘) 

O 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(') 

40  and  under  50  cents . 

1,390,000 

14 

1,340,000 

13 

1,050,000 

8 

330,000 

3 

110,000 

1 

50,000 

(‘) 

50  and  under  60  cents . 

1,450,000 

15 

1,010,000 

10 

1,640,000 

12 

1,230,000 

10 

510,000 

4 

343,000 

3 

Under  65  cents — Total . 

5,200,000 

54 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

2,380,000 

20 

1,020,000 

8 

669,000 

5 

60  and  under  70  cents . 

1,460,000 

15 

1,410,000 

13 

1,530,000 

11 

1,400,000 

12 

870,000 

7 

578,000 

5 

Under  75  cents— Total . 

(2) 

(’) 

(’) 

(2) 

<2) 

(2) 

3,850,000 

32 

2,100,000 

18 

1,280,000 

10 

70  and  under  80  cents . 

1,140,000 

12 

1,500,000 

14 

1,700,000 

12 

1,400,000 

12 

1,250,000 

10 

705,000 

0 

80  and  under  90  cents . 

870,000 

9 

1,370,000 

13 

1,820,000 

13 

1,460,000 

12 

1,240,000 

10 

1,149,000 

9 

90  and  under  100  cents . 

620,000 

6 

1,100,000 

11 

1,580,000 

11 

1,450,000 

12 

1,320,000 

11 

1,186,000 

10 

100  and  under  110  cents . 

460,000 

5 

830,000 

8 

1,230,000 

9 

1,230,000 

10 

1,310,000 

11 

1,372,000 

11 

110  and  under  120  cents . 

280,000 

3 

570,000 

5 

960,000 

7 

1,010,000 

8 

1,160,000 

10 

1,309,000 

11 

120  and  under  130  cents . 

’330,000 

’4 

’610,000 

‘6 

930,000 

7 

920,000 

7 

1,010,000 

8 

1,086,000 

9 

470,000 

3 

620,000 

5 

850,000 

7 

983,000 

8 

320,000 

2 

410,000 

3 

700,000 

6 

875,000 

7 

‘370,000 

*3 

280,000 

2 

480,000 

4 

662,000 

5 

‘460,000 

‘4 

320,000 

3 

494,000 

4 

220,000 

2 

366,000 

3 

190,000 

2 

255,000 

2 

140,000 

1 

191,000 

2 

320,000 

3 

672,000 

5 

'Included  in  the  “40  and  under  50  cents"  class;  only  a  few  workers  received  less  than  ‘Includes  workers  earning  $1.60  or  more. 

40  cents.  ‘Includes  workers  earning  $1.70  or  more. 

JN  ot  available.  ‘Less  than  one-half  of  1  percent. 

’Includes  workers  earning  $1.30  or  more. 

NOTE:  For  more  details  see  Monthly  Labor  Review,  June  1942,  pp.  1278-1282 
October  1943,  pp.  637-649;  September  1945,  pp.  529-530;  July  1947,  pp  47-49. 
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Table  C-4:  Straight-time  average  hourly  earnings1  of  employees  of  class  I  steam  railroads. 

1921-47 


Period 

Straight-time 

average 

hourly 

earnings5 

Period 

Straight-time 

average 

hourly 

earnings5 

Period 

Straight-ti  me 
average 
hourly 
earnings5 

1921s 4 . 

$0,580 

1938 . 

$0,703 

July . 

$0,897 

19224 . 

.560 

1939 . 

.714 

.889 

19234. . . 

.565 

1940 . 

.706 

.905 

19244 . 

.577 

1941 . 

.736 

.892 

1925 4 . 

.584 

1942 . 

.804 

.903 

19264 . 

.587 

1943s . 

.862 

.908 

19274. . . 

.598 

1944s . 

.898 

1928 . 

.613 

1945 . 

.899 

1946: 

1946. . . 

1.080 

.902 

1929 . 

.625 

1947 . 

1.135 

.917 

1930 . 

.635 

.903 

1931 . 

.643 

1945: 

1 .022 

1932.. . . 

.593 

.899 

1.044 

1933. . . 

.587 

.913 

1.088 

1934 . 

.594 

.894 

July . 

1 .085 

1935. . . 

.613 

.902 

1.082 

1936 . 

.648 

.898 

1.098 

1937 . 

.666 

June . 

.894 

Period 

Straight-time 

average 

hourly 

earnings5 

October . 

$1,083 

November . 

1 .092 

December . 

1.095 

1947: 

January . 

1.094 

February . 

1.110 

March . 

1.095 

April...'. . 

1.090 

May . 

1.089 

June . 

1  090 

July . 

1  083 

August . 

1  086 

September . 

1  207 

October . 

1  200 

November . 

1  242 

December . 

1.233 

■The  averages  cover  employees  classi6ed  and  reported  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  on  an  hourly  basis  (excluding  major  executive,  professional,  and  supervisory 
employees). 

*To  obtain  the  averages  for  1921  to  1927,  compensation  for  "straight-time  actually 
worked”  was  divided  by  hours  of  "straight-time  actually  worked"  as  classified  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  For  1928  to  1947,  compensation  for  “straight-time 
paid  for"  was  divided  by  hours  of  "straight-time  paid  for."  The  two  methods  give 
almost  Identical  results. 

’July — December. 


‘Including  class  I  switching  and  terminal  companies.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  published  detailed  data  for  the  various  groups  of  employees  up  to  1927  only 
for  class  I  railroads  including  switching  and  terminal  companies  and  thereafter  only  for 
these  roads  excluding  switching  and  terminal  companies.  The  exclusion  of  these 
companies  makes  virtually  no  difference  in  the  averages  for  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

’Customarily  premium  pay  for  overtime  begins  in  railroad  employments  after  48 
hours  per  week.  Part  of  the  increases  in  wages  in  1943  and  1944  was  "in  lieu  of  claims 
for  time  and  one-half  pay  for  time  worked  over  40  hours  per  week." 
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Wage  Rates 

Urban  Wage  Rates 

The  index  of  urban  wage  rates  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1943  to  provide  a  dependable  measure  of 
changes  in  basic  wage  rates  that  is  unaffected 
by  such  variables  as  premium  pay  for  overtime 
and  late-shift  work,  interindustry  and  inter¬ 
regional  shifts  of  employment,  changes  in  occu¬ 
pational  structure,  and  changes  in  weekly  hours 
of  work.  The  index  reflects  the  effect  of  gen¬ 
eral  changes  in  occupational  wage-rate  levels, 
including  individual  wage  adjustments  in  estab¬ 
lishments  that  do  not  have  formal  rate  struc¬ 
tures.  Changes  in  incentive  earnings  resulting 
from  variations  in  output  and  changes  in  the 
prevalence  of  incentive  pay  also  affect  the  index, 
as  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  segregate  these 
variables.  Likewise,  merit  increases  and  auto¬ 
matic  progressions  within  rate  ranges — which 
are  believed  to  be  of  minor  importance — influ¬ 
ence  the  series. 

The  series  show  the  movement  of  wage  rates 
(1)  in  manufacturing  industry  as  a  whole  and 
for  a  selected  group  of  nonmanufacturing  in¬ 
dustries;  (2)  in  different  manufacturing  and 
nonmanufacturing  industry  groups ;  (3)  in  nine 
economic  regions  for  all  manufacturing  and  for 
total  selected  nonmanufacturing  (discontinued 
after  April  1945) ;  and  (4)  in  28  selected  cities 
each  having  250,000  or  more  population,  for 
both  the  manufacturing  and  total  selected  non¬ 
manufacturing  groups. 

Although  the  survey  was  first  made  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1943,  manufacturing  figures  were  pro¬ 
jected  backward  to  include  April  1943,  October 
1942  (beginning  of  the  period  of  World  War  II 
wage  stabilization),  and  January  1941  (base 
period  of  little  steel  formula) ;  and  nonmanu¬ 
facturing  figures  to  include  April  1943. 

The  urban  wage  rate  is  the  average  of  hourly 
wage  rates  (average  hourly  earnings,  including 
straight-time  pay  of  incentive  workers)  in  se¬ 
lected  occupations,  exclusive  of  all  premium  pay 
for  overtime  and  for  work  on  second  and  third 


shifts.  The  series  are  described  as  urban  be¬ 
cause  typically  rural  industries  have  little  rep¬ 
resentation  in  the  index. 

Selected  key  occupational  wage  statistics 
gathered  semiannually  from  about  6,600  iden¬ 
tical  establishments  in  69  separate  labor-market 
areas  in  the  48  States  form  the  basis  of  the 
index.  The  69  areas  included  in  the  constant 
sample  were  chosen  because  of  the  wide  variety 
of  their  industries,  the  importance  of  their 
dominant  industries  in  the  respective  regions, 
and  the  representative  nature  of  the  areas  with 
respect  to  regional  wage  levels.  Each  area  con¬ 
tains  one  or  more  cities  of  25,000  population 
or  larger.  Together,  they  had  about  40  percent 
of  the  Nation’s  population  and  70  percent  of  the 
urban  population  when  the  series  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  fall  of  1943. 

The  manufacturing  industries  covered  in 
each  area — typically  10  to  15 — were  selected  as 
characteristic  of  the  area  represented;  for  the 
most  part  they  are  the  larger  industries  which 
tend  to  dominate  the  wage-movement  pattern 
in  their  respective  communities.  In  contrast, 
the  same  nonmanufacturing  industries  were 
included  in  the  series  for  all  areas.  They  in¬ 
clude  about  10  industries  representing  5  broad 
groups:  (1)  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate; 
(2)  retail  trade;  (3)  wholesale  trade ;  (4)  local 
public  utilities;  and  (5)  services. 

Suitable  weight  is  assigned  to  occupations, 
industries,  and  industry  groups  within  the 
labor-market  area  and  economic  region,  as  well 
as  to  large  and  small  cities  within  the  region. 
By  using  constant  weights,  the  influence  of 
each  occupation  (and  each  sex  within  each  oc¬ 
cupation),  industry,  and  area  is  held  constant 
in  all  periods. 

Wage-rate  changes  in  an  establishment  are 
measured  in  terms  of  changes  in  selected  key 
jobs.  These  jobs — usually  10  or  12  in  num¬ 
ber — are  uniform  within  a  given  industry  and 
are  considered  representative  of  the  various  sex 
and  skill  groups  and  wage  levels  characteristic 
of  the  industry.  Office  and  clerical  jobs  are  cov¬ 
ered  only  in  the  occupations  for  nonmanufac¬ 
turing  industries. 
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Percentage  changes  in  urban  wage  rates  in 
manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  by  industry  group  are  shown  in  table  C-5 
for  selected  periods  between  January  1941  and 
October  1947. 


The  percent  of  change  in  urban  wage  rates 
in  manufacturing  and  in  nonmanufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  by  area  is  given  in  table  C-6  for  spec¬ 
ified  periods  between  April  1943  and  April 
1947. 
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Table  C-5:  Percent  of  change  in  urban  wage  rates  (manufacturing  and  selected  nonmanufacturing 
industries),  by  industry  group,  selected  periods,  January  1941-October  1947 1 


Percent  of  change  from — 


Industry  group 

Jan. 1941 

Oct.  1942 

Apr.  1943 

Oct.  1943 

Apr.  1944 

Oct.  1944 

Apr.  1945 

Aug.  1945 

Oct.  1945 

Apr.  1946 

Oct.  1946 

Apr.  1947 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

Oct.  1942 

Apr.  1943 

Oct.  1943 

Apr.  1944 

Oct.  1944 

Apr.  1945 

Aug.  1945 

Oct.  1945 

Apr.  1946 

Oct.  1946 

Apr.  1947 

Oct.  1947’ 

All  manufacturing  industries . 

+17.0 

+  3.0 

+  3.8 

+  1.9 

+  2.2 

+  1.6 

+  0.7 

+  1.7 

+  9.8 

+  5.7 

+  5.2 

+  5  9 

Food  and  kindred  products . 

+  13.6 

+  3.6 

+  3,2 

+  1.1 

+  1.9 

+  14 

+  9 

+  2.1 

+  7.8 

+  8.3 

+  6.9 

+  5.2 

Tobacco  manufactures . 

+  15.7 

+  2.8 

+  11 

+  3.1 

+  1.7 

+  3.7 

—  .2 

+  5.5 

+  7  4 

+  8  9 

+  5.5 

(*) 

Textile-mill  products . 

+24.2 

+  2.1 

+  2.7 

+  2.7 

+  2.3 

+  1.1 

+  11 

+  3.9 

+  12.3 

+  10  6 

+  9.3 

+  2.0 

Apparel  and  allied  products . 

+  13.8 

+  5.6 

—  .2 

+  5.0 

+  7.6 

+  6.7 

+  1.5 

+  1.6 

+  11.0 

+  4.9 

+  2.2 

+  4.2 

Lumber  and  timber  basic  products . 

(') 

(') 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(') 

(') 

(*) 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(*) 

Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products . 

+  16.2 

-  3.0 

+  3.4 

+  1.8 

+  2.9 

+  10 

+  1.9 

+  3.7 

+  9.0 

+  12.7 

+  5.5 

+  6.3 

Paper  and  allied  products . 

+  13  6 

+  2  4 

+  5.2 

+  -2 

+  17 

4-  -4 

+  13 

+  1.9 

+11.6 

+  8.6 

+  5.7 

+  84 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries . 

+  7  4 

+  1.9 

+  3.1 

+  1.6 

+  2.5 

+  2.1 

+  1.2 

+  2.3 

+  9  1 

+  7.5 

+  13.8 

+  5  4 

Chemicals  and  allied  products . 

+15.9 

+  28 

+  2  4 

+  1.3 

+  12 

+  .8 

+  1.1 

+  39 

+  10.6 

+  6.9 

+  7  4 

+  5  4 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

+18.0 

+  1  0 

—  .3 

(5) 

+  .3 

+  .1 

(*) 

+  5.7 

+  12.0 

+  1.7 

+  9.0 

+  7.3 

Rubber  products . 

+15.5 

+  2.8 

+  20 

+  2.5 

+  1  4 

+  2.0 

0 

+  6 

+  15.2 

+  .7 

+  8  4 

+  2  7 

Leather  and  leather  products . 

+20.3 

+  3.2 

+  4  5 

+  4  0 

+  4.2 

+  4.2 

+  1.4 

+  1-7 

+  12.9 

+  8.9 

+  2  6 

+  50 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products . 

(') 

(*) 

(') 

(4) 

(*) 

(') 

(*) 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(<) 

(') 

(') 

+  .7 

-  .6 

+  4 

‘+13.2 

’+  .3 

’+  9.7 

+  4.3 

Shipbuilding . 

(*) 

(') 

+  .4 

+  .4 

+  -5 

+  .8 

+  .2 

+  .2 

+10.0 

+  5.0 

’+  .7 

+  5  3 

Metalworking  (except  basic  iron  and  steel 

and  shipbuilding) . 

+16.2 

+  3.4 

+  5.4 

+  1.9 

+  2.0 

+  12 

+  .5 

+  1.5 

+  8.9 

+  4.7 

+  4.2 

+  7.2 

Total,  selected  nonmanufacturing  industries'. . . 

+  64 

+  2  5 

+  4.2 

+  3.7 

’+4.1 

+  5.7 

+  6  2 

+  6  4 

+  2  5 

+  2  0 

+  29 

+  1.5 

’+4  1 

+  4.3 

+  7.4 

+  80 

+  9.2 

+  2.7 

+  5.7 

+  46 

’+5.5 

+  6.8 

+  6  6 

+  6.6 

+  3.9 

+  3  1 

+  16 

+  4.5 

’+1.7 

+  4.1 

+  33 

+  6  1 

4-  1.5 

4-  i.i 

+  .3 

+  15 

’+  2.3 

+  10.1 

+  1.8 

4-7  4 

+  6.4 

+  2.4 

+  5.4 

+  3.2 

’+  2.8 

+  14 

4-  6  7 

+  4.8 

■Data  for  periods  prior  to  April  1943  are  estimated.  'The  specific  industries  selected  to  represent  these  groups  in  the  measurement  of 

’Estimated.  wage-rate  changes  were  as  follows:  Wholesale  trade — general-line  wholesale  groceries; 

•Less  than  a  tenth  of  1  percent.  retail  trade— Apartment  stores,  clothing  stores,  and  groceries; finance,  insurance,  and 

'Representation  inadequate  to  show  percent  of  change.  real  estate — banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations;  local  utilities — electric  light  and 

‘April  1945  to  April  1946.  power  or  gas  companies ;  service  trades — hotels,  power  laundries,  and  auto-repair  shops. 

’April  1945  to  October  1945. 
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Table  C-6:  Percent  of  change  in  urban  wage  rates  (manufacturing  and  selected  nonmanufactunng 
industries),  by  industry  group  and  area,  selected  periods,  April  1943-April  1947 


Percent  of  change  from — 


Urban  area 

Manufacturing  industries 

Selected  nonmanufacturing  industries 

Apr.  1943 
to 

Oct.  1943 

Oct.  1943 
to 

Apr.  1944 

Apr.  1944 
to 

Oct.  1944 

Oct.  1944 
to 

Apr.  1945 

Apr.  1945 
to 

Oct.  1945 

Oct.  1945 
to 

Apr.  1946 

Apr.  1946 
to 

Oct.  1946 

Oct.  1946 
to 

Apr.  1947 

Apr.  1943 
to 

Oct.  1943 

Oct.  1943 
to 

Apr.  1944 

Apr.  1944 
to 

Oct.  1944 

Oct.  1944 
to 

Apr.  1945 

Apr.  1945 
to 

Oct.  1945 

Apr.  1945 
to 

Apr.  1946 

Apr.  1946 
to 

Apr.  1947 

Tota'., 

United  States 

Atlanta . 

Baltimore . 

Birmingham . 

Boston . 

Buffalo . 

Chicago . 

Cleveland.  . . 

Dallas . 

Denver . 

Detroit . 

Houston . 

Indianapolis.  . 
Kansas  City . 
Los  Angeles. . . 
Louisville .... 

Memphis . 

Milwaukee  . . 
Minneapolis.  . 

Newark . 

New  Orleans. . 
New  York. . . . 
Philadelphia. . 
Pittsburgh .... 
Portland, Oreg. 
Providence.  . 

St.  Louis . 

San  Francisco 
Seattle . 

+  3.8 

+  1.9 

+  2.2 

+  16 

+  2.4 

+  12  4 

+  5.7 

+  5  2 

+  64 

+  9.8 
+  6.0 
+  92 
+  29 
+  3.3 
+  88 
+  7.0 
+  8  7 
+  2.9 
+  15  2 
+  13  5 
+  4.0 
+  86 
+  5.0 
+  7.4 
+11.6 
+  98 
+  48 
+  8.5 
+  14.5 
+  5.4 
+  9.1 
+  3.3 
+  2,6 

0 

+  7.5 
+  1.7 
+  .2 

+  25 

+  3  6 
+  3.3 
+  2.6 
+  2.8 
+  1  0 
+  2.7 
+  40 
+  12  1 
+  2.2 
+  .8 
+  2  5 
+  3.2 
+  29 
+  1.3 
+  7.8 
+  .7 
+  12 
+  2  6 
+  3.9 

4-  4.1 

+  19 
+  3.5 
+  2.4 
+  1.7 
+  2  4 
+  3.2 
+  16 
+  13 

+  4.2 

+  3.7 

+  4.1 

+10  0 

+13.0 

+  3.6 
+  12 
+  19 
+  5.3 
+  9.3 
+  3.1 
+  5  3 
+  7.2 
+  4  1 
+  5.9 
+  16 
+  3  6 
+  1  4 
+  6.8 
+  14 
+  3.8 
+  2.7 
+  2.8 
+  64 
+  7.3 
+  .5 
+  2.1 
+  10 
+  5 

+  2.6 
+  4.9 
+  .9 
+  .9 

+  14 
+  1.6 
+  3.5 
+  16 
+  2.3 
+  1.8 
+  12 
+  1  9 
+  3.3 
+  .2 
+  .2 
+  .9 
+  1.7 
+  15 
+  3  9 
+  2.5 
+  .3 
+  .9 
+  1.8 
+  .5 
+  5.0 
+  1.5 
+  1.8 
-  .1 
+  .7 
+  5.4 
+  4 

+  2.4 

+  2.7 
+  1.6 
+  1.2 
+  11 
+  5 

+  3.0 
+  2.7 
+  1.7 
+  1.8 
+  .3 
+  -8 
+  1.4 
+  17 
+  1.1 
+  3  3 
+  20 
+  3.1 
+  12 
+  2.8 
+  10 
+  6  4 
+  2  3 
+  2.2 
+  .8 
+  2.3 
+  10 
+  .8 
+  -4 

~+  2.9 
+  .5 
+  4.1 
+  3.7 
+  18 
+  2.1 
+  1.0 
+  2  4 
—  2  1 

0 

+  -1 
+  ■  6 
+  3.1 
+  12 
+  13 
+  6.0 
+  15 
+  1.6 
+  .9 
+  10 
+  4.7 
+  1.6 
—  .3 
+  .2 
+  .9 
+  -8 

0 

+  .3 

_+  4.9 
(') 

(‘) 

+  1.7 

(l) 

+  3 

(') 

+  2.2 

+  2.3 

-  .4 
(>) 

(») 

+  9 

+  11 
(') 

(>) 

(>) 

(>) 

(') 

(') 

-  3 

C) 

(') 

(■) 

0) 

(*) 

(■) 

+  .5 

0) 

+  11.7 
+11  7 
0) 

+  12.7 
(>) 

+  9.6 
(>) 

+15.0 

(■) 

+15  5 
+  12.2 
0) 

+12  7 
+10  0 
(0 
(') 

+  7.4 
(0 

+14.9 
+  12.1 
+12.7 
(■) 

*+15  2 
+  10  0 
+10.6 
+  15.5 
(‘) 

(l) 

+  4  8 
»+  3  4 
(>) 

+  2  0 
(>) 

+  5.0 
(‘) 

+  4.2 
(') 

+  2  1 
+  6.1 
0) 

+  6.0 
+  4.6 
0) 

0) 

+  8.2 
(>) 

+  2.5 
+  56 
+  2.9 
(') 

>+  1.4 
+  7.0 
+  7.8 
+  12 
(') 

+  62 
+  1-7 
’+  8.2 
+  3.7 
+  4.2 
+  6  4 
+  4.3 
+  7.9 
+10  4 
+  9 

+  2.8 
+  3  4 
+11.0 
+  4  9 
+  8.3 
+10.1 
+  2  4 
+  5.6 
+  5.5 
+  1.8 
+  4.3 
+  7.4 
J+  7.1 
+  2.2 
+  8.3 
+  6.6 
+  3.1 
+  2.3 

+  6  3 
+  2.7 
+  88 
+  3.3 
+  2  0 
+  6  3 
+  3.5 
+  .8 
+  33 
+  5.5 
+  3.2 
+  2.1 
+  11 
+  3  0 
+  2.6 
+  8.7 
+  4  6 
+  7.6 
+  3.8 
+  17 
+  3.2 
+  1.9 
+  2.1 
+  6.6 
+  13 
+  3.9 
+  5.9 
+  4.0 

+  5.6 
+  3  6 
+  2.2 
+  4.1 
+  2.0 
+  3.8 
+  19 
+  2.1 
+  4.9 
+  2.5 
+  1.7 

—  .3 
+  5.7 
+  2.5 
+  4.0 
+  .7 
+  3  5 

—  4  1 
+  2  4 
+  2.1 
+  6  2 
+  4.2 
+  23 

—  1.0 
+  5.6 
+  3.5 
—  2.0 
+  .4 

+  1.3 
0) 

0) 

+  19 
0) 

+  26 
0) 

+  1.0 

+  2  3 

+  3.4 
(>) 

C) 

+  5.5 

+  7.6 
(>) 

(>) 

(■) 

(') 

(') 

0) 

+  19 
(') 

(>) 

0) 

0) 

(■) 

0) 

+  2.8 

+  9  1 
+  14  6 
+  112 
+  12  5 
+11  9 
+  9.9 
+  4  7 
+  14  4 
+  8  4 
+10  6 
+  6.9 
+  11.7 
+  13  3 
+  17.0 
+  6  3 
+  9  2 
+113 
+18  3 
+  6.6 
+13  6 
+  9.1 
+  11.2 
+  13.6 
+  68 
+  13  4 
+11.3 
+12.8 
+  9.5 

+11.2 
+10.4 
+  13  2 
+  12.4 
+12  9 
+  13  9 
+12  5 
+  9  9 
+15.8 
+  8  4 
+13  9 
+  12  6 
+12  4 
+18.5 
+  16.2 
+10.7 
+10.2 
+  7  4 
+11  9 
+  8.6 
+14.8 
+11  8 
+  14  2 
+15  6 
+16.7 
+15.0 
+  12  7 
+  11.3 

lData  not  available. 

•Partially  estimated. 

•Revision  of  previously  published  data. 
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Farm  Wage  Rates 

Annual  farm  wage  rates  from  1910  to  1922 
in  table  C-7  are  geographic  division  averages  of 
rate  data  received  each  year  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  from  crop  reporters. 
They  give  average  rates  per  day  and  per  month 
paid  in  their  locality,  with  and  without  board. 
During  1910-22,  the  persons  reporting  were 
asked  to  state  the  wage  rates  per  day  “at  har¬ 
vest”  and  for  “other  than  harvest”  labor. 

Beginning  in  1923,  farm  wage-rate  inquiries 
have  been  made  quarterly  on  the  first  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  April,  July,  and  October,  and  the  quarterly 
wage  rates  have  been  combined  to  obtain  an¬ 
nual  wage  rates.  Use  of  the  quarterly  survey 
tended  to  eliminate  the  need  for  a  distinction 
between  wage  rates  for  harvest  hands  and  for 
other  than  harvest  labor. 

In  the  quarterly  inquiry,  the  “average  wage 
being  paid  to  hired  labor  at  the  present  time  in 
your  locality”  is  requested.  Reports  for  the 
four  types  of  cash  payments  continued,  as  be¬ 
fore  1923,  to  be  those  per  day  and  per  month, 
with  and  without  board. 

Crop  reporters  are  instructed  to  include  in 
their  estimates  of  day  rates  “the  average  daily 
earnings  of  piece  workers”,  but  it  is  doubtful 
that  the  series  on  day  rates  reflect  completely 
the  level  of  day-rate  equivalents  of  piece  rates 
or  of  rates  paid  workers  hired  through  labor 
contractors.  Independently  collected  data  in¬ 
dicate  that  nearly  half  of  the  hired  farm  work¬ 
ers  employed  in  the  fall  harvest  are  paid  piece 
rates.  It  seems  likely  that  the  day  and  month 
rates  reported  by  crop  reporters  are  usually 
those  paid  to  able-bodied,  experienced  hired 
workers,  rather  than  the  averages  which  in¬ 
clude  the  wages  paid  inexperienced  men  or 
those  paid  women  or  children  doing  hired  farm 
work.  The  rates  reported  probably  provide 
a  fairly  accurate  picture  of  average  rates  paid 
regular  hired  men  in  the  general  crop-producing 
and  dairying  regions. 

Hired  farm-worker  employment  is  the  basis 
for  weighting  wage  rates  tabulated  by  States  to 
obtain  rates  for  geographic  divisions  and  the 
United  States.  The  annual  average  employ¬ 
ment  based  on  census  and  labor  requirements 
data  was  used  for  weighting  purposes  in  the 
period  1910  to  1922.  From  1923  to  1938,  quar¬ 
terly  wage  rates  were  weighted  by  quarterly 


averages  of  employment  derived  from  data  sup¬ 
plied  by  crop  reporters.  From  1939  to  date, 
the  appropriate  current  monthly  estimates  of 
hired  farm  workers  have  been  used  to  weight 
the  quarterly  wage  rates. 

The  composite  wage  rate  is  the  average  of  the 
rates  shown  for  the  four  methods  of  payment, 
weighted  by  the  estimated  numbers  of  workers 
receiving  the  different  types  of  payment  in  the 
various  geographic  divisions.  The  rates  per  day 
are  multiplied  by  20  to  obtain  their  monthly 
equivalents.  A  constant  set  of  percentages  of 
the  workers  receiving  each  type  of  rate,  based 
on  a  special  study  made  in  1927,  has  been  used 
in  weighting  for  each  geographic  division  from 
1925  to  date. 

As  reporting  is  voluntary,  the  quarterly 
wage-rate  sample  is  somewhat  selective.  The 
series  is  based  upon  reports  from  farmers  em¬ 
ploying  more  than  average  amounts  of  farm 
labor.  Although  returns  are  received  from 
nearly  all  the  agricultural  counties  in  the 
country,  most  of  the  returns  are  from  operators 
of  general  crop  and  livestock  farms.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  wage  rates  on  fruit,  truck,  and  similar 
specialized  farms  are  reflected  only  to  the 
extent  that  regular  crop  correspondents  give 
adequate  consideration  to  them  in  reporting  the 
average  wage  rates  for  their  localities. 

The  sample  of  farmers  reporting  each  month 
varies  from  17,000  to  21,000.  The  Census  of 
Agriculture  reported  5,859,169  farm  operators 
in  the  United  States  in  1945. 

Farm  wage-rate  data  are  shown  for  1910-47 
in  table  C-7  for  the  United  States  and  indi¬ 
vidual  geographic  divisions. 

Note:  In  addition  to  the  figures  shown  in 
table  C-7  based  on  the  collection  of  crop- 
reporter  data,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  initiated  an  expanded  program  of  farm 
wage  statistics  in  1945,  including  collection  of 
data  through  enumerative  sample  surveys. 
These  occasional  surveys  include  collection  of 
information  on  wages  and  wage  rates  paid 
hired  farm  workers  employed  during  a  specified 
week  in  a  national  sample  of  about  20,000 
farms. 

There  are  important  differences  between  the 
wage  data  collected  in  these  surveys  and  the 
crop-reporter  series.  One  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  differences  is  that  wages  and  related  in- 
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formation  are  obtained  from  the  farmer  for 
each  hired  worker  employed  on  his  farm  during 
the  reporting  week.  Thus,  the  farmer  provides 
data  on  something  that  actually  has  occurred 
on  his  farm,  which  he  can  report  more  accu¬ 
rately  than  the  level  of  wages  on  all  farms  in 
the  locality.  Another  important  difference  is 
that  all  types  of  wage  rates  and  all  types  of 
hired  farm  workers  are  covered.  The  new  series 
contain  data  on  receipt  of  major  perquisites  and 
on  wages  and  time  worked  on  the  reporting 
farm  during  the  week  as  well  as  on  the  cash 
wage  rate.  Comparisons  of  hourly,  daily,  or 
weekly  cash  wages  earned  are  possible  for 


workers  paid  different  types  of  rates  and  for 
different  groups  of  workers,  as  for  regular 
and  seasonal  workers.  Comparisons  are  also 
possible  of  daily  wage  costs  on  different  types 
of  farms  within  the  major  regions  of  the 
United  States. 

The  new  surveys  have  not  been  in  operation 
long  enough  to  provide  historical  series  such  as 
those  assembled  for  the  main  tables  of  this 
Handbook  of  Labor  Statistics.  Data  from  the 
new  farm  wage  surveys  are  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  the  series 
entitled  Surveys  of  Wages  and  Wage  Rates  in 
Agriculture. 
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Table  C-7:  Wage  rates  of  hired  farm  workers,  total  and  geographic  divisions,  1910-47 


Period1 

United  States  average  wage  rate 

Per  day  Per  month 

Composite  wage  rate  per  month1 

With 

board 

Without 

board 

With 

board 

Without 

board 

United 

States 

New 

England 

Middle 

Atlantic 

East 

North 

Central 

West 

North 

Central 

South 

Atlantic 

East 

South 

Central 

West 

South 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

1910 . 

*1.12 

*1.39 

*21.22 

$28.08 

*23.93 

$29.40 

$26.40 

*26.90 

$28.70 

$17.50 

518.70 

*22.00 

*34.10 

*38.10 

1911 . 

1.13 

1.39 

21.49 

28.54 

24.15 

30.40 

27.00 

27.00 

28.40 

18.00 

18.50 

22.10 

34.00 

38.30 

1912 . 

1.18 

1.43 

22.23 

29.34 

24.98 

31.30 

27.50 

28.10 

29.80 

18.60 

18.90 

22.80 

34.70 

38.20 

1913 . 

1.20 

1.46 

22.89 

30.21 

25.59 

32.30 

28.60 

28.90 

30.30 

19.40 

19.40 

23.00 

34.90 

39.00 

1914 . 

1.17 

1.43 

22.62 

29.74 

25.13 

32.10 

28.10 

28.50 

30.30 

18.40 

18.30 

22.70 

34.80 

39.00 

1915 . 

1.18 

1.44 

22.97 

30.06 

25.41 

32.90 

28.50 

29.00 

31.00 

18.30 

18.10 

22.80 

35.20 

39.40 

1918 . 

1.31 

1.58 

25.17 

32.84 

27.93 

37.40 

32.90 

32.00 

33.50 

20.20 

19.50 

24.60 

37.90 

41.50 

1917 . 

1.65 

1.98 

31.11 

40.52 

34.79 

45.30 

39.90 

38.60 

41.20 

26.60 

24.80 

30.20 

47.50 

51.10 

1918 . 

2.15 

2.54 

37.96 

48.80 

43.73 

54.90 

47.70 

46.00 

52.00 

33.20 

32.20 

38.90 

■59.00 

64.20 

1919 . 

2.54 

3.03 

43.29 

56.63 

51.13 

59.10 

52.60 

52.20 

59.60 

39.20 

38.30 

50.20 

63.40 

74.70 

1920 . 

2.98 

3.46 

51.73 

65.40 

59.88 

69.80 

64.60 

62.70 

70.20 

44.60 

43.10 

55.40 

73.90 

87.70 

1921 . 

1.77 

2.12 

33.62 

44.67 

38.29 

52.60 

47.30 

42.10 

41.20 

27.40 

26.30 

31.60 

45.30 

61.30 

1922 . 

1.73 

2.07 

32.75 

43.33 

37.47 

51.20 

47.10 

40.60 

39.30 

26.80 

26.40 

30.50 

42.90 

61.10 

1923 . 

1.89 

2.25 

37.24 

48.25 

41.87 

60.10 

54.40 

46.80 

43.10 

29.10 

28.50 

31.70 

47.10 

68.00 

1924 . 

1.94 

2.29 

37.92 

49.32 

42.91 

61.90 

55.40 

47.40 

43.70 

31.70 

29.90 

34.70 

48.30 

63.70 

1925 . 

1.97 

2.29 

38.77 

49.90 

43.51 

62.10 

56.00 

47.60 

44.90 

33.60 

29.70 

34.70 

48.90 

66.50 

1926 . 

1.98 

2.31 

39.87 

50.83 

44.36 

64.00 

57.20 

48.90 

45.10 

33.50 

30.00 

35.80 

50.40 

68.30 

1927 . 

1.98 

2.28 

40.11 

50.85 

44.36 

64.50 

57.40 

49.20 

45.90 

32.40 

28.80 

34.30 

51.20 

69.40 

1928 . 

1.98 

2.27 

40.11 

50.72 

44.28 

64.80 

55.90 

48.60 

46.40 

32.20 

29.00 

34.60 

52.20 

68.50 

1929 . 

1.96 

2.25 

40.61 

51.22 

44.52 

66.30 

57.00 

49.30 

46.70 

31.70 

28.90 

35.00 

53.40 

68.90 

1930 . 

1.76 

2.08 

37.59 

48.10 

41.25 

63.20 

53.60 

43.60 

42.80 

28.80 

26.40 

31.30 

49.30 

67.00 

1931 . 

1.32 

1.62 

28.77 

38.38 

32.11 

54.20 

43.70 

33.60 

32.30 

22.40 

19.70 

23.40 

38.10 

52.90 

1932 . 

.94 

1.20 

20.85 

28.88 

23.66 

42.00 

33.50 

23.70 

23.00 

16.60 

14.40 

17.80 

28.40 

39.60 

1933 . 

.85 

1.11 

18.07 

25.67 

21.10 

36.80 

28.00 

20.80 

19.20 

15.40 

13.90 

17.40 

25.80 

34.90 

1934 . 

.98 

1.26 

20.24 

28.19 

23.61 

39.30 

29.90 

23.10 

21.10 

17.80 

16.00 

19.60 

29.90 

39.50 

1935 . 

1.07 

1.33 

22.42 

30.24 

25.53 

40.60 

31.10 

25.70 

25.00 

18.60 

17.10 

20.70 

32.90 

43.40 

1936 . 

1.15 

1.42 

24.53 

32.28 

27.51 

42.60 

33.80 

30.50 

27.60 

19.30 

17.90 

22.10 

35.00 

47.40 

1937 . 

1.33 

1.61 

28.00 

36.32 

31.25 

46.20 

38.40 

35.70 

31.00 

21.60 

19.90 

24.50 

38.60 

53.50 

1938 . 

1.31 

1.58 

27.73 

36.18 

30.91 

46.00 

37.70 

34.60 

30.90 

21.30 

19.60 

24.10 

38.40 

51.80 

1939 . 

1.30 

1.56 

27.39 

35.82 

30.56 

47.10 

37.10 

34.40 

30.70 

21.40 

19.80 

23.70 

38.30 

51.40 

1940 . 

1.36 

1.59 

28.05 

36.68 

31.28 

47.40 

38.40 

35.20 

31.30 

22.70 

20.10 

24.40 

38.60 

52.20 

1941 . 

1.69 

1.93 

34.85 

43.64 

38.14 

54.30 

47.70 

44.80 

42.10 

25.10 

22.40 

28.30 

51.00 

64.40 

1942 . 

2.19 

2.49 

46.64 

55.91 

49.80 

72.40 

59.40 

54.60 

54.50 

31.50 

29.70 

39.40 

63.60 

92.80 

1943 . 

2.87 

3.27 

61.91 

72.51 

65.35 

87.80 

73.00 

68.30 

72.90 

40.10 

37.80 

52.70 

84.50 

127.00 

1944 . 

3.46 

3.93 

74.00 

85.70 

78.00 

99.90 

83.50 

78.40 

85.90 

48.10 

45.90 

65.10 

101.00 

145.00 

1945 . 

3.80 

4.34 

82.30 

95.40 

86.60 

107.00 

91.10 

85.80 

96.00 

54.40 

49.60 

72.90 

111.00 

154.00 

1946 . 

4.15 

4.74 

88.90 

103.00 

93.70 

114.00 

101.00 

94.80 

101.00 

62.20 

55.30 

77.40 

116.00 

161.00 

1947 . 

4.50 

5.10 

96.00 

111.00 

101.00 

122.00 

110.00 

104.00 

109.00 

67.00 

60.00 

84.00 

126.00 

164.00 

1939:  January . 

1.20 

1.53 

24.86 

34.92 

29.03 

45.20 

35.60 

31.30 

25.60 

21.30 

19.50 

23.10 

33.80 

50.10 

April . 

1.23 

1.53 

27.08 

35.42 

30.03 

46.80 

36.80 

34.10 

30.60 

20.80 

19.60 

23.20 

37.50 

49.70 

July . 

1.36 

1.59 

28.18 

36.26 

31.23 

47.40 

37.60 

35.40 

32.20 

21.80 

20.20 

24.30 

39.80 

51.40 

October . 

1.35 

1.57 

28.28 

36.13 

31.13 

48.10 

37.70 

35.70 

32.30 

21.50 

19.70 

24.00 

39.00 

53.20 

1940:  January . 

1.22 

1.55 

25.33 

35.27 

29.40 

45.80 

35.60 

31.70 

25.80 

21.60 

19.80 

23.20 

36.00 

50.60 

April . 

1.26 

1.55 

27.45 

36.41 

30.60 

46.40 

37.50 

34.20 

30.50 

21.80 

20.10 

23.30 

37.50 

50.80 

July . 

1.37 

1.62 

28.93 

37.18 

31.91 

47.90 

39.10 

36.10 

32.40 

22.20 

20.00 

24.60 

39.50 

51.80 

October . 

1.39 

1.61 

28.77 

36.84 

31.82 

48.40 

39.50 

36.60 

33.30 

22.50 

20.00 

25.00 

39.60 

54.30 

1941:  January . 

1.29 

1.59 

26.88 

36.61 

30.73 

47.50 

38.50 

34.00 

27.80 

23.30 

20.80 

24.90 

37.00 

52.40 

April . 

1.41 

1.70 

31.56 

40.44 

34.29 

52.20 

42.70 

40.60 

34.70 

24.00 

21.70 

25.80 

40.70 

56.90 

July . 

i.80 

1.98 

36.45 

44.95 

39.55 

59.30 

48.70 

45.80 

40.90 

25.90 

22.70 

29.40 

48.10 

64.30 

October . 

1.88 

2.08 

37.45 

45.47 

40.76 

61.30 

49.40 

47.00 

43.50 

27.50 

24.80 

32.20 

50.40 

70.40 

1942:  January . 

1.77 

2.12 

37.08 

47.77 

41.21 

63.60 

49.90 

45.70 

38.40 

28.60 

26.20 

34.40 

48.00 

71.60 

April . 

1.83 

2.10 

41.47 

50.54 

43.77 

68.50 

55.20 

51.20 

47.80 

29.50 

26.90 

34.20 

54.60 

76.60 

July . 

2.16 

2.45 

47.29 

56.97 

50.09 

71.60 

59.80 

54.20 

53.60 

30.90 

28.10 

37.20 

83.20 

88.50 

October . 

2.54 

2.76 

50.83 

59.25 

54.41 

76.80 

62.90 

59.30 

64.50 

32.90 

32.20 

43.30 

73.00 

105.00 

1943:  January . 

2.39 

2.83 

50.91 

62.43 

55.40 

79.20 

63.40 

69.20 

56.10 

36.70 

34.30 

47.00 

69.40 

107.00 

April . 

2.47 

2.88 

56.84 

67.21 

59.30 

83.70 

69.20 

64.90 

65.90 

37.40 

34.90 

47.50 

75.40 

117.00 

July . 

2.93 

3.34 

64.62 

76.00 

67.60 

86.80 

74.00 

69.50 

73.70 

40.80 

37.30 

52.20 

86.30 

127.00 

October . 

3.17 

3.51 

65.22 

75.44 

69.10 

92.80 

75.70 

71.50 

83.00 

41.00 

44.00 

55.70 

91.90 

133.00 

1944:  January . 

2.96 

3.50 

63.01 

76.06 

68.10 

94.30 

75.70 

70.90 

68.90 

45.00 

41.20 

59.40 

84.60 

132.00 

April . 

3.07 

3.58 

68.95 

81.15 

72.30 

97.50 

80.50 

75.70 

78.30 

46.10 

42.20 

60.00 

90.80 

139.00 

July . 

3.58 

4.06 

77.79 

89.54 

81.30 

101.00 

84.30 

79.60 

87.60 

47.90 

44.90 

65.50 

104.00 

147.00 

October . 

3.72 

4.08 

76.40 

86.80 

80.50 

103.00 

86.30 

81.20 

94.90 

49.10 

49.00 

66.90 

108.00 

149.00 

1945:  January . 

3.54 

4.15 

74.60 

88.90 

80.30 

101.00 

84.50 

79.80 

83.10 

53.80 

49.00 

71.30 

98.80 

146.00 

April . 

3.56 

4.12 

78.60 

92.70 

82.90 

106.00 

89.90 

85.70 

92.10 

53.80 

49.20 

71.90 

105.00 

149.00 

July . 

3.86 

4.48 

85.80 

99.00 

89.60 

108.00 

92.70 

86.30 

96.50 

54.00 

49.30 

72.40 

114.00 

156.00 

October . 

3.98 

4.39 

84.00 

95.70 

88.00 

110.00 

92.50 

87.20 

104.00 

53.50 

50.40 

73.90 

116.00 

158.00 

1946: January . 

3.76 

4.40 

80.20 

95.30 

85.90 

103.00 

89.40 

85.80 

85.60 

59.80 

50.30 

73.90 

105.00 

150.00 

April . 

3.81 

4.36 

83.80 

97.40 

87.80 

110.00 

97.00 

91.90 

96.50 

60.10 

51.40 

72.50 

108.00 

154.00 

July . 

4.25 

4.84 

92.00 

106.00 

96.50 

114.00 

103.00 

95.40 

102.00 

61.70 

54.80 

78.  SO 

117.00 

164.00 

October . 

4.36 

4.94 

91.40 

104.00 

96.40 

120.00 

105.00 

97.80 

107.00 

63.00 

58.40 

78.50 

121.00 

164.00 

1947:  January . 

4.15 

4.83 

88.40 

106.00 

94.80 

118.00 

102.00 

97.70 

95.10 

68.00 

57.90 

80.40 

111.00 

164.00 

April . 

4.17 

4.77 

91.50 

107.00 

96.20 

119.00 

107.00 

101.00 

103.00 

66.80 

56.80 

79.90 

118.00 

161.00 

July . 

4.54 

5.17 

98.70 

114.00 

103.00 

121.00 

110.00 

103.00 

110.00 

65.70 

59.10 

82.60 

129.00 

165.00 

October . 

4.79 

5.25 

97.80 

112.00 

103.00 

125.00 

114.00 

107.00 

117.00 

66  50 

63.20 

88  00 

132.00 

166.00 

‘Quarterly  reports  are  for  the  first  day  of  the  reporting  month. 

2  Weighted  average  of  monthly  rates  with  and  without  board,  and  daily  rates  with  and 
without  board  converted  to  a  monthly  basis.  Composite  farm  wage  rates  are  an  approx¬ 
imate  measure  of  the  trend  of  farm  wages;  but  because  of  the  extreme  diversity  of  the 


wage  rates  that  enter  into  the  composite  and  the  exclusion  of  the  value  of  perquisites, 
this  rate  has  limited  validity  as  a  measure  of  actual  wage  levels. 

Source:  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
Farm  Wages,  Farm  Employment  and  Related  Data,  Washington.  1943  (mimeographed) 
and  current  releases. 
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Union  Scales  of  Wages  and  Hours 

Trends  in  union  wage  rates  and  hours  are 
measured  annually  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics  in  national  surveys  covering  building 
construction,  printing,  baking,  trucking,  and 
local  transit.  The  annual  reports  also  give  the 
scales  in  effect  in  particular  trades  and  cities. 
As  the  statistics  deal  exclusively  with  union 
scales,  they  may  or  may  not  reflect  scales  gen¬ 
erally  prevailing  in  a  locality,  depending  upon 
the  extent  of  local  union  organization  in  that 
locality. 

A  union  scale  is  a  minimum  wage  rate  or  a 
maximum  schedule  of  hours  agreed  upon  by 
negotiation  between  employers  and  trade- 
unions.  Rates  in  excess  of  the  agreed  minimum, 
although  frequently  paid  in  reward  for  long 
service,  for  special  qualifications,  or  for  per¬ 
sonal  or  other  reasons  are  not  used  in  the 
computations.  Scales  applying  to  apprentices 
are  also  excluded. 

Union  scales  for  the  various  trades  included 
in  the  industries  studied  were  obtained  directly 
from  officials  of  the  local  trade  unions  con¬ 
cerned,  and  where  feasible,  the  data  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  mail  questionnaire. 

The  series  for  the  building  and  printing  in¬ 
dustries  were  started  in  1907.  From  a  coverage 
of  39  cities  in  the  early  years,  the  total  in¬ 
creased  to  75  cities  having  populations  of  from 
40,000  to  1  million  and  over  in  1941.  The  occu¬ 
pational  coverage  also  increased  in  the  same 
period  from  14  to  27  journeymen  and  from  4  to 
10  helpers  and  laborers  trades  in  building  con¬ 
struction  and  from  7  to  11  book  and  job  and 
from  4  to  8  newspaper  classifications  in  the 
printing  industry.  The  local  transit  series 
started  with  1929,  that  for  trucking  with  1936, 
and  that  for  baking  with  1939.  The  survey  date 
which  was  originally  May  15  was  changed  to 
June  1  in  1938  and  to  July  1  in  1942. 

In  all,  64  trades  or  subdivisions  of  trades 
were  covered  in  the  five  industries  on  July  1, 


1946.  Coverage  extended  to  about  one-lourth  of 
the  estimated  building  construction  workers, 
about  one-third  of  the  printing  workers,  one- 
fifth  of  the  bakery  workers,  and  two-fifths  of 
the  streetcar  and  bus  operators  employed  in 
July  1946.  A  similar  estimate  is  not  currently 
available  for  truck  drivers  because  their  em¬ 
ployment  crosses  numerous  industry  classifi¬ 
cations. 

The  index,  utilized  for  trend  determination 
purposes,  links  data  obtained  for  each  pair  of 
years  and  may  be  termed  a  “chain”  index. 
Year-to-year  changes  are  computed  from  aggre¬ 
gates  of  the  scales  of  unions  furnishing  such 
data  for  identical  classifications  in  two  consec¬ 
utive  years.  The  active  membership,  utilized  as 
a  weight  in  both  of  the  aggregates  used  for  each 
year-to-year  comparison,  is  that  reported  for 
the  second  year.  The  total  of  the  current  aggre¬ 
gates  (membership  times  rate)  is  then  divided 
by  the  total  of  the  previous  year’s  aggregates. 
The  ratio  so  obtained,  multiplied  by  the  pre¬ 
vious  year’s  index  number,  becomes  the  current 
index  number. 

Originally,  1907  was  the  base  year  of  the 
index  series.  Subsequently,  the  base  period  was 
changed  to  1913.  When  the  series  were  revised 
in  1936  a  shift  was  made  to  1929  as  the  base. 
In  1944,  the  series  were  revised  using  the  year 
1939  as  the  base  period.  That  year  was  selected 
for  basing  purposes  to  give  the  series  greater 
currency  and  because  it  was  a  period  unmarked 
by  unusual  economic  fluctuations.  The  indexes 
are  limited  to  the  movement  of  basic  scales  and 
consequently  are  not  intended  to  measure  such 
factors  as  movement  of  earnings  or  take-home 
pay. 

Indexes  of  hourly  wage  rates  and  weekly 
hours  of  union  members  are  shown  for  selected 
industries  in  table  C-8  by  years  from  1907 
through  1947.  The  average  hourly  rates  of 
union  workers  in  selected  building-construction 
trades  in  37  cities  appear  in  table  C-9,  which 
covers  selected  years  between  1910  and  1947. 
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Table  C-8:  Indexes  of  union  hourly  wage  rates  and  weekly  hours  in  selected  industries  and  trades, 

1907-47 

[1930  =  100] 


Period 

Building  trades 

Printing  trades 

Street 

rail¬ 

way1 

Baking 

Trucking 

All  workers 

Journeymen 

Helpers  and 
laborers 

All  printing 

Book  and 
job 

Newspaper 

Drivers  and 
helpers 

Drivers 

Helpers 

Hourly 
wage  rate 

Weekly 

hours 

Hourly 
wage  rate 

Weekly 

hours 

Hourly 

wage  rate 

Weekly 

hours 

Hourly 

wage  rate 

Weekly 

hours 

Hourly 

wage  rate 

Weekly 

hours 

Hourly 

wage  rate 

i: 

0  — 

0  0 

Hourly 

wage  rate 

Hourly 

wage  rate 

Weekly 

hours 

Hourly 

wage  rate 

Weekly 

hours 

Hourly 

wage  rate 

Weekly 

hours 

3  i. 

O  tc 
el 

Weekly 

hours 

2Q  3 

124.3 

29.7 

123  8 

27.3 

126.1 

27.0 

136.6 

35.3 

120.5 

31  2 

122  4 

31  6 

122  0 

28  5 

123.5 

29.9 

130.3 

37.2 

119.9 

32  7 

120  7 

33  2 

120  5 

29  5 

121 .0 

32.1 

129.2 

38.8 

119.6 

34  n 

119  2 

34  6 

119  1 

30  5 

118.8 

33.8 

128.8 

40.1 

119.3 

34  f» 

118  8 

35  2 

118  7 

30  6 

118  6 

36.0 

127.1 

34.7 

128.8 

40.7 

119.3 

35  3 

118  4 

36  0 

118  3 

30  9 

118  3 

36.6 

127.0 

35.3 

128.7 

41.4 

119.1 

31  8 

118  3 

37  3 

126  9 

36  0 

128.7 

42.3 

119  0 

]  17  7 

37  7 

117  7 

39  1 

117  6 

38  0 

126  8 

36.8 

128.7 

42.7 

118.7 

1915 . 

1  17  fi 

38  0 

39  4 

117  5 

38  2 

126  8 

36.9 

128.7 

43.0 

118  6 

38  4 

117  2 

39  3 

117  1 

33  5 

117.2 

38.6 

126.8 

37.5 

128.7 

43.2 

118.5 

40  K 

116  9 

41  5 

116  9 

36  8 

116.7 

39.9 

126.8 

38.8 

128.7 

44.3 

118.5 

4  n  3 

116  3 

116  2 

42  6 

116  3 

43.4 

126.8 

43.0 

128.7 

46.4 

118.5 

51  Q 

116  7 

52  4 

115  7 

49  3 

115  2 

53.1 

126.8 

53.0 

128.6 

56.0 

118.7 

70  0 

116  1 

70  1 

115  2 

71  5 

114  5 

68.1 

123.1 

69.1 

123.8 

68.5 

118.6 

1.1-v . . . 

71  3 

116  0 

71  4 

115  1 

72  2 

114  5 

74  6 

115.6 

76.1 

113.9 

74.5 

118.3 

67  3 

115  2 

65  7 

114  2 

75  4 

115.2 

76.4 

112.5 

75.2 

120.6 

73  Q 

116  1 

74  2 

115  3 

69  7 

114  4 

77.7 

114.7 

79.4 

111.8 

76.0 

120.4 

80  1 

115  3 

75  4 

1 14  4 

81  5 

114.2 

82.7 

111.8 

80.6 

118.7 

77  9 

1 14  2 

82  7 

1 14.2 

83.5 

111.9 

82.0 

118.4 

88  3 

1 14  9 

88  7 

115  1 

84  9 

113  9 

84.5 

114.1 

85.4 

111.7 

83.8 

118.6 

91  7 

114  8 

86  4 

113  9 

87  0 

114  0 

87.5 

111.7 

86.3 

118.3 

114  0 

99  4 

114  0 

87  3 

113  8 

88.6 

114.0 

88.7 

111.7 

88.5 

118.0 

113  0 

9.3  6 

113  3 

88  8 

1115 

89  9 

113.9 

89.9 

111.6 

90.0 

117.8 

91.6 

97  5 

1  10  0 

93  3 

109  0 

91  3 

113  8 

91.5 

111.5 

90.9 

117.6 

92.5 

laOU . 

108  6 

97  8 

108  5 

92  8 

108  1 

91  8 

1 13.7 

92.1 

111.5 

91.2 

117.6 

92.5 

83  6 

106  6 

79  2 

105  7 

91  1 

109  9 

91.2 

107.2 

91 .0 

114.6 

90.6 

81  4 

106  2 

75  7 

1 05  2 

85  7 

109  0 

86.1 

106.1 

85.1 

114.0 

1  jdij . 

1 09  3 

77  9 

101  9 

87  5 

103  4 

88 . 5 

102.4 

86.2 

105.0 

88.0 

89  8 

78  3 

101  9 

90  8 

101  7 

90  4 

100.9 

91.5 

103.2 

91 .4 

laJO . 

85  5 

101  5 

82  9 

101  4 

92  9 

101  3 

93.0 

101.0 

92.8 

101.9 

92.1 

88.5 

101.8 

i  yoo . 

1937 . 

91.2 

101.9 

91.4 

101.9 

90.1 

101.8 

96.0 

100.8 

96.0 

100.8 

96.3 

101.0 

96.4 

94.4 

100.9 

94.5 

100.8 

94.2 

101. 

1Q.18 

99.3 

100.2 

99.3 

100.1 

99.2 

100.2 

99.1 

100.3 

99.2 

100.3 

98.8 

100.5 

99.2 

97.8 

100.9 

97.9 

100. s 

97.5 

101. 

1939  . . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 

1940 . 

101.6 

99.9 

101.4 

100.0 

102.0 

99.4 

101.4 

99.8 

100.9 

99.  t 

102.2 

99.7 

101.1 

102.7 

99.5 

102.0 

99.1 

102.1 

99.2 

102.0 

98. 

1941 . 

105.3 

100.3 

105.0 

100.5 

106.8 

99.7 

102.6 

99.8 

102.0 

99.8 

103.6 

99.3 

104.8 

106.1 

99.2 

106.1 

98.5 

105.9 

98.5 

107.0 

98. 

1942 . 

111.9 

101.1 

110.9 

101. s 

117.5 

98.8 

107.0 

99.5 

106.4 

99.8 

108.1 

99.2 

112.5 

116.3 

99.1 

113.6 

98.8 

113.1 

98.6 

116.4 

100. 

1943 . 

112.7 

101.0 

111.5 

102.0 

118.9 

98.1 

110.4 

99.8 

109.3 

100.1 

112.6 

99.2 

119.8 

121.2 

98.6 

119.8 

98.6 

119.2 

98.4 

123.0 

99. 

1944 . 

113.6 

101.2 

112.4 

102.2 

120.3 

98.1 

113.1 

99.8 

112.2 

100.1 

115.1 

99.2 

120.8 

122.0 

98.6 

122.6 

98.5 

121.9 

98.3 

126.8 

99. 

1945 . 

116.0 

101.2 

114.4 

102.2 

125.9 

98.1 

114.6 

99.8 

113.7 

100.1 

116.7 

99.2 

122.1 

123.6 

98.6 

125.2 

98.3 

124.5 

98.1 

129.8 

99. 

1946. . . 

129.3 

100.2 

126.8 

101.1 

146.3 

97.4 

134.2 

97.3 

133.7 

96.6 

135.5 

98. S 

143.1 

141.6 

98.3 

139.3 

96.3 

138.4 

96.1 

145.5 

97. 

1947 . 

147.9 

100 

144.6 

100.  ‘ 

171.1 

97.4 

2170 . 2 

J95.4 

2169.8 

294.3 

2171.5 

397.S 

161.5 

160.  C 

98.2 

160.8 

94.0 

159.9 

93 . 6 j 166  8 

95. 

>No  index  of  weekly  hours  computed  for  this  industry.  2Covers  18-month  period  from  July  1,  1946  through  Jan.  2,  1948. 
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Table  C-9:  Union  hourly  wage  rates  in  selected  building  construction  trades  in  37  cities, 

selected  years,  1910-47 1 


City 

Bricklayers 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1940 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1940 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1910 

1920 

1930 

$0,450 

$1,125 

$1,250 

$1,250 

$1,580 

$1,750 

$2,000 

$0,300 

SO. 800 

$0,800 

$1,000 

$1,250 

SI.  375 

$1  650 

.625 

1.250 

1.750 

1.500 

1.750 

1.900 

2.250 

.438 

.900 

1.100 

1  250 

1  438 

1  875 

Birmingham,  Ala . 

.G25 

1.000 

1.500 

1.500 

1.750 

1.938 

2.250 

.400 

.750 

1.000 

1.125 

1.250 

1.500 

1.625 

.500 

1.000 

1.250 

Boston,  Mass . 

.600 

1.000 

1.500 

1.500 

1.725 

1.995 

2.150 

.500 

1.000 

1.375 

1.375 

1.500 

1.600 

1.900 

.500 

1.000 

1 .500 

Buffalo,  N.Y . 

.600 

1.000 

1.500 

1.500 

1.750 

2.075 

2.250 

.450 

1.000 

1.250 

1.300 

1.600 

1.850 

2.000 

.400 

.900 

1.375 

Charleston,  S.C . 

.400 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.500 

1.650 

1.750 

.283 

.800 

.750 

1.000 

1.125 

1.250 

1.500 

ftOO 

Chicago,  III . 

.675 

1.250 

1.700 

1.700 

1.900 

2.000 

2.200 

.600 

1.250 

1.625 

1.625 

1.775 

1.950 

2.150 

.688 

1.250 

1.625 

Cincinnati,  Ohio _ : . . 

.625 

1.250 

1.625 

1.625 

1.825 

2.000 

2.250 

.500 

1.000 

1.400 

1.450 

1.600 

1.800 

1.975 

.406 

1.000 

1.400 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 

.625 

1.250 

1.625 

1.625 

1.875 

2.000 

2.250 

.450 

1.250 

1.375 

1.375 

1.575 

1.650 

2.125 

.525 

1.250 

1.500 

Dallas,  Tex . 

.750 

1.125 

1.750 

1.500 

1.725 

1.938 

2.250 

.500 

1.000 

1.125 

1.125 

1.250 

1.425 

1.875 

.438 

1.000 

1.375 

Denver,  Colo . 

.750 

1.250 

1.500 

1.650 

1.800 

1.980 

2.250 

.600 

1.125 

1.250 

1.430 

1.500 

1.700 

1.875 

.563 

1.000 

1.375 

Detroit,  Mich . 

.625 

1.250 

1.575 

1.500 

1.725 

2.000 

2.000 

.400 

1.000 

1.150 

1.250 

1.500 

1.750 

2.025 

.438 

1.250 

1.550 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 

.650 

1.250 

1.625 

1.600 

1.675 

1.975 

2.225 

1.000 

1.225 

1.250 

1.425 

1.675 

1  Q75 

1  0^0 

1  500 

Jacksonville,  Fla . 

.500 

.875 

1.250 

1.250 

1.500 

1.625 

2.000 

.313 

.800 

.800 

1.000 

1.125 

1.250 

1.500 

.375 

liooo 

1I250 

Kansas  City,  Mo . 

.750 

1.125 

1.500 

1.625 

1.750 

2.000 

2.025 

.500 

1.000 

1.250 

1.375 

1.500 

1.750 

1.900 

.500 

1.000 

1.375 

Little  Rock,  Ark . 

.750 

1.250 

1.500 

1.500 

1.625 

1.875 

2.000 

.450 

.925 

1.000 

1.000 

1.250 

1.375 

1.500 

.450 

.875 

.875 

Los  Angeles,  Calif . 

.750 

1.250 

1.375 

1.250 

1.500 

1.850 

2.375 

.438 

.875 

1.000 

1.100 

1.350 

1.500 

1.900 

.438 

1.000 

1.000 

Louisville,  Ky . 

.600 

1.150 

1.500 

1.500 

1.675 

1.800 

2.000 

.400 

.800 

1.125 

1.240 

1.500 

1.600 

1.800 

.438 

.750 

1.313 

Manchester,  N.H . 

.500 

1.125 

1.500 

1.500 

1.750 

1.875 

2.150 

.313 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.150 

1.375 

1.500 

1.000 

1.000 

Memphis,  1  enn . 

.700 

1.250 

1.625 

1.625 

1.725 

1.938 

2.250 

.500 

1.000 

1.000 

1.125 

1.300 

1.500 

1.650 

.450 

1.000 

1.250 

Milwaukee,  Wis . 

.6.50 

1.250 

1.400 

1.450 

1.668 

1.825 

2.000 

.400 

1.000 

1.100 

1.200 

1.425 

1.600 

1.800 

.406 

.850 

1.250 

Minneapolis,  Minn . 

.6.50 

1.250 

1.375 

1.375 

1.625 

1.825 

2.075 

.450 

1.000 

1.000 

1.250 

1.440 

1.650 

1.800 

.450 

.813 

1.125 

Newark,  N'.J . 

.650 

1.250 

1.938 

1.850 

2.000 

2.250 

2.750 

.500 

1.000 

1.500 

1.750 

2.000 

2.300 

2.500 

.563 

1.000 

1.625 

New  Orleans,  La . 

.625 

1.000 

1.500 

1.500 

1.625 

1.750 

1.938 

.400 

.750 

.900 

1.250 

1.375 

1.500 

1.625 

.450 

.900 

1.250 

New  York,  N.Y . 

.700 

1.250 

1.925 

2.000 

2.000 

2.250 

2.750 

.625 

1.125 

1.650 

1.850 

1.850 

2.100 

2.500 

.563 

1.125 

1.650 

Omaha,  Nebr . 

.700 

1.250 

1.250 

1.450 

1.575 

1.825 

2.100 

.500 

1.125 

1.000 

1.200 

1.375 

1.625 

1.825 

.500 

1.125 

1.250 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

.62.5 

1.300 

1.750 

1.700 

2.000 

2.250 

2.500 

.500 

1.125 

1.250 

1.400 

1.580 

1.775 

2.000 

.450 

1.000 

1.250 

Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

.650 

1.125, 

1.750 

1.750 

2.000 

2.150 

2.450 

.500 

.900 

1.500 

1.500 

1.750 

2.000 

2.000 

.500 

1.000 

1.563 

Portland,  Oreg.  .  . 

1.250 

1 .500 

1.500 

1.725 

1.875 

2.100 

1  000 

1  125 

1  125 

1  375 

1  550 

Providence,  R.I . 

.600 

1.150 

1.500 

1.500 

1.650 

1.825 

2.050 

.450 

1.000 

1 !  175 

1.175 

1.350 

1.500 

L650 

.410 

.850 

1.100 

Richmond,  Va . 

.625 

1.000 

1.500 

1.500 

1.650 

1.875 

2.250 

375 

725 

1  000 

1  150 

1  300 

1  650 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

.700 

1.250 

1.750 

1.500 

1.900 

2.000 

2.250 

.600 

1.000 

1.500 

1.500 

1.700 

1.875 

2 '200 

.650 

1.000 

1.650 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  . 

.750 

1.250 

1.375 

1.375 

1.580 

1.750 

1.875 

.625 

1.125 

1.125 

1.125 

1.375 

1.500 

1.625 

.469 

1.125 

1.125 

San  Francisco,  Calif.. . . 

.875 

1.250 

1.375 

1.750 

1.875 

2.050 

2.250 

.625 

1.063 

1.125 

1.250 

1.500 

1.750 

2.000 

.625 

1.125 

1.125 

Scranton,  Pa . 

.550 

1.125 

1.500 

1.500 

1.650 

1.750 

2.000 

.425 

.875 

1.188 

1.125 

1.300 

1.500 

1.750 

.469 

.950 

1.125 

Seattle,  Wash . 

.750 

1.250 

1.500 

1.600 

1.845 

1.975 

2.235 

.563 

1.000 

1.125 

1.250 

1.545 

1.675 

1.935 

.625 

1.125 

1.375 

Washington,  D.C . 

.625 

1.000 

1.750 

1.750 

1.900 

2.125 

2.375 

.500 

.950 

1.375 

1.625 

1.775 

1.925 

2.050 

.500 

1.000 

1.500 

City 

Electricians  — Cont 

Painters 

Plumbers 

1940 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1940 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1940 

1945 

1946 

1947 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

$1,250 

$1,500 

$1,650 

$1,800 

$0,311 

$0,600 

$0,850 

$1,000 

$1,250 

$1,375 

51.625 

$0,408 

$0,750 

$1,250 

51.375 

$1,550 

$1,750 

$2,000 

Baltimore,  Md . 

1.375 

1.650 

1.850 

2.000 

.375 

.900 

1.100 

1.125 

1.300 

1.500 

1.775 

.438 

.875 

1.375 

1.375 

1.650 

1.850 

2.000 

Birmingham,  Ala . 

1.250 

1.650 

1.750 

2.000 

.400 

.875 

1.000 

1.250 

1.375 

1.500 

1.750 

.688 

1.500 

1.500 

1.500 

1.750 

1.875 

2.000 

Boston,  Mass . 

1.500 

1.725 

1.900 

2.150 

.455 

1.000 

1.375 

1.250 

1.438 

1.625 

1.875 

.550 

1.000 

1.500 

1.500 

1.675 

1.875 

2.000 

Buffalo,  N.Y . 

1.375 

1.750 

2.000 

2.150 

.406 

.875 

1.250 

1.250 

1.500 

1.750 

1.875 

.500 

1.000 

1.375 

1.375 

1.750 

2.000 

2.150 

Charleston,  S.C . 

1.000 

1.500 

1.650 

1.750 

.223 

.800 

1.000 

1.125 

1.375 

1.250 

.389 

1.000 

1.000 

1.250 

1.750 

1.750 

2.000 

Chicago.  Ill . 

1.700 

1.850 

1.975 

2.150 

.600 

1.250 

1.750 

1.667 

1.725 

1.917 

2.150 

.688 

1.250 

1.625 

1.700 

1.850 

1.960 

2.150 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

1.500 

1.725 

1.875 

2.000 

.432 

.875 

1.338 

1.350 

1.550 

1.700 

1.875 

.563 

1.000 

1.400 

1.500 

1.725 

1.875 

2.125 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 

1.650 

1.875 

2.000 

2.125 

.400 

1.125 

1.313 

1.350 

1.550 

1.675 

2.000 

.563 

1.000 

1.500 

1.500 

1.725 

1.850 

2.125 

Dallas,  Tex . 

1.375 

1.625 

1.750 

2.000 

.438 

1.000 

1.125 

1.000 

1.250 

1.425 

1.625 

.625 

1.250 

1.500 

1.500 

1.625 

1.750 

2.125 

Denver,  Colo . 

1.500 

1.650 

1.850 

2.050 

.500 

1.000 

1.250 

1.250 

1.430 

1.600 

1.750 

.625 

1.000 

1.375 

1.430 

1 .650 

1.850 

2.050 

Detroit,  .Mich . 

1.650 

1.850 

2.000 

2.250 

.375 

1.000 

1.250 

1.250 

1.500 

1.725 

1.950 

.500 

1.250 

1.500 

1.500 

1.750 

1.900 

2.165 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 

1.500 

1.700 

1.700 

2.100 

1.000 

1.250 

1  250 

1  425 

1  6^5 

Jacksonville,  Fla . 

1.375 

1.500 

1.750 

1.750 

.313 

.875 

.750 

1.000 

1.250 

1.250 

1.500 

.625 

.938 

1.000 

1.250 

1 . 500 

1  .  oou 
1.700 

2.000 

Kansas  City,  Mo . 

1.375 

1.650 

1.875 

2.025 

.500 

1.000 

1.250 

1.375 

1.575 

1.700 

1.825 

.625 

1.000 

1.375 

1.500 

1.700 

j  .875 

2.125 

Little  Rock,  Ark . 

1.000 

1.375 

1.500 

1.750 

.400 

1.000 

1.000 

.875 

1.250 

1.375 

1.500 

.563 

1.125 

1.125 

1.000 

1 . 500 

1.750 

1.875 

Los  Angeles.  Calif . 

1.250 

1.700 

1.750 

2.150 

.438 

.875 

1.000 

1.000 

1.250 

1.500 

1.750 

.563 

1.125 

1.125 

1.250 

1.750 

2.000 

2.250 

Louisville,  Ky . 

1.313 

1.625 

1.725 

1.925 

.400 

.750 

1.125 

1.125 

1.250 

1.500 

1.600 

.500 

.800 

1.375 

1.375 

1.625 

1.725 

1.950 

Manchester,  N.H . 

1.000 

1.250 

1.250 

1.500 

.800 

.900 

.900 

1.000 

1.150 

1 .250 

1  000 

1  125 

1  750 

1  375 

]  *;nn 

Memphis,  Tenn . 

1.375 

1.580 

1.750 

2.000 

.450 

1.000 

1.125 

1.125 

1.375 

1.500 

1.625 

1.250 

1.500 

1.375 

1.500 

1 1 750 

2.000 

Milwaukee,  Wis . 

1.300 

1.500 

1.650 

1.850 

.850 

1.125 

1.125 

1.300 

1.500 

1.650 

.563 

.875 

1.188 

1.350 

1.550 

1.700 

2.000 

Minneapolis,  Minn . 

1.375 

1.650 

1.850 

2.060 

.425 

1.000 

1.000 

1.250 

1.440 

1.625 

1.800 

.563 

1.000 

1.250 

1.375 

1.550 

1.750 

2  000 

Newark.  N.J . 

1.750 

2.000 

2.250 

2.500 

.440 

1.000 

1.500 

1.250 

1.714 

1.825 

1.900 

.550 

1.125 

1.650 

1.500 

1.750 

2.000 

2  250 

New  Orleans,  La . 

1.450 

1.625 

1.750 

2.000 

.400 

.750 

.900 

.875 

1.150 

1.250 

1.500 

.563 

.900 

1.050 

1.375 

1.580 

1.750 

2.050 

New  York,  N.Y . 

2.000 

2.000 

2.000 

2.250 

.500 

1.125 

1.650 

1.500 

1.800 

1.840 

2.000 

.625 

1.125 

1.650 

2.000 

2.000 

2.000 

2.500 

Omaha,  Nebr . 

1.250 

1.500 

1.750 

2.000 

.475 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.250 

1.375 

1.500 

.625 

1.250 

1.250 

1.250 

1.580 

1.750 

2  0O0 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

1.625 

1.875 

2.000 

2.250 

.425 

1.000 

1.050 

1.250 

1.500 

1.750 

1.900 

.438 

.900 

1.250 

1.440 

1.750 

2.000 

2.250 

Pittsburgh.  Pa . 

1.650 

1.875 

2.000 

2.250 

.425 

1.125 

1.500 

1.500 

1.625 

1.850 

2.000 

.563 

1.063 

1.625 

1.700 

1.750 

1.875 

2.250 

Portland.  Oreg . 

1.375 

1.580 

1.700 

1.875 

.438 

1.000 

1.100 

1.100 

1.375 

1.550 

1.750 

.750 

1.125 

1.375 

1.500 

1.725 

1.875 

2.125 

Providence,  R.I . 

1.250 

1.500 

1.625 

1.850 

.375 

.900 

1.125 

1.000 

1.250 

1.375 

(J) 

1  000 

1  275 

1  350 

1  550 

1  700 

2  000 

Richmond,  Va . 

1.000 

1.500 

1.625 

1.800 

.650 

800 

800 

1  100 

1  280 

i  son 

480 

750 

I  non 

1  OOO 

1  r.no 

\  625 

1  R75 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

1.650 

1.750 

1 .875 

2.250 

.525 

1.000 

1.500 

1 500 

1.563 

1.650 

1.800 

.663 

1.250 

1.625 

1.625 

1.750 

1.875 

2  250 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  . 

1.150 

1.500 

1.500 

1.750 

.563 

1.000 

1.000 

1  000 

1.250 

1.375 

1.500 

.650 

1.125 

1.200 

1.200 

1.500 

1  625 

1.750 

San  Francisco,  Calif _ 

1.375 

1.700 

1.875 

2.250 

.563 

1.063 

1.125 

1.250 

1.500 

1.750 

2.000 

1.250 

1.250 

1.400 

1 .700 

1.875 

2  250 

Scranton,  Pa . 

1.250 

1.500 

1.625 

2.000 

.400 

.875 

1.125 

1.125 

1.250 

1.425 

1.750 

.469 

.875 

1.250 

1.200 

1.375 

1.500 

1  750 

Seattle,  Wash. . 

1.500 

1.745 

1.875 

2.135 

.563 

1.000 

1.125 

1.250 

1.545 

1.675 

2.235 

.813 

1.125 

1.375 

1.500 

1.745 

1.875 

2.340 

Washington,  D.C . 

1.800 

2.000 

2.125 

2.250 

.438 

.900 

1.375 

1.571 

1.775 

1.775 

1.950 

.500 

1.000 

1.500 

1.650 

1.875 

1.875 

2.125 

Rates  for  1910.  1920,  and  1930  were  those  effective  on  May  15;  beginning  ip  1940 
the  survey  covered  June  1;  in  1945,  1946,  and  1947,  the  survey  date  was  July  1. 


•Work  stoppage  on  July  1,  1947. 
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Net  Spendable  Weekly  Earnings 

The  published  averages  of  weekly  earnings 
in  manufacturing  industries  (see  table  C-l) 
have  been  adjusted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  to  show  spendable  income  of  workers 
after  the  payment  of  personal  income  taxes. 
Before  the  extension  of  income  taxes  to  the 
lower  income  brackets  in  recent  years  (see 
changes  in  table  L-9),  the  only  Nation-wide 
deduction  from  gross  weekly  pay  was  the 
social-security  tax  of  1  percent  of  annual  in¬ 
come  up  to  $3,000,  which  became  effective, 
January  1,  1937. 

The  amount  of  tax  liability  depends  on  the 
number  of  dependents  supported  by  the  worker 
as  well  as  on  the  level  of  his  gross  income. 
Therefore,  the  tax  liability  has  been  computed 
for  two  types  of  income  receivers:  (1)  A 
worker  supporting  an  adult  and  two  children; 
and  (2)  a  single  person  with  no  dependents. 
Income  taxes  on  annual  income  are  computed 
for  the  two  types  of  income  receivers  by  using 
Internal  Revenue  Form  1040  (long  income  tax 
form)  and  applying  to  it  allowances  for  deduct¬ 
ible  expenses,  personal  exemption,  credit  for 
dependents,  and  earned  income  credit  provided 
by  Internal  Revenue  Income  Tax  Form  1040A 
(short  income  tax  form).  Allowances  made  for 
deductible  expenses  are  6  percent  of  annual 
income  for  years  prior  to  1944  and  10  percent 
for  subsequent  years.  These  deductible  ex¬ 
penses  are  subtracted  from  annual  income  to 
obtain  net  income.  All  income  is  considered  to 
be  earned,  within  the  limits  provided  by  law, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  earned-income 
credit  which  is  estimated  at  10  percent  of  net 
income  in  the  years  in  which  such  credit  was 
allowed.  The  normal  tax  and  the  surtax  are 
then  computed  by  using  the  rates  given  in  the 
instructions  for  filling  out  Internal  Revenue 
Form  1040  and  are  combined  to  obtain  the 
income  tax.  The  defense  tax  is  computed  for 
1940  and  the  victory  tax  for  the  year  1943. 
The  social-security  tax  is  added  to  these  taxes  to 
obtain  total  Federal  taxes. 

Net  spendable  annual  income  is  then  obtained 
by  subtracting  these  Federal  taxes  from  an¬ 


nual  income.  Net  spendable  weekly  earnings 
are  computed  by  dividing  net  spendable  annual 
income  by  52. 

To  reduce  gross  weekly  earnings  to  net  spend¬ 
able  earnings,  income  and  social  security  taxes 
are  subtracted  from  the  average  weekly  earn¬ 
ings  by  means  of  formulas  derived  by  the 
method  explained  above. 

Net  spendable  weekly  earnings  are  computed 
from  average  weekly  earnings  of  $49.17  (Aug¬ 
ust  1947) : 

For  a  single  worker 

$49.17  X  0.819  -f  $1.83  =  $42.10 

For  a  family  of  h 

$49.17  x  0.819  -f  $7.31  =  $47.58 
Changes  in  purchasing  power  of  net  spend¬ 
able  weekly  earnings  are  derived  by  deflating 
net  spendable  weekly  earnings  by  the  changes 
in  the  consumers’  price  index  for  moderate  in¬ 
come  families  (see  table  D-l).  In  making  this 
adjustment,  the  year  1939  was  used  as  a  base. 
The  consumers’  price  index  applies  to  family 
living  costs  rather  than  to  those  for  single  indi¬ 
viduals;  no  current  information  is  generally 
available  as  to  the  prices  of  room,  board,  and 
restaurant  items  that  are  important  in  the 
budgets  of  single  persons. 

However,  to  adjust  the  Consumers’  Price  In¬ 
dex  from  a  1935-39  base  to  a  1939  base,  the 
method  is  exemplified  as  follows: 

The  August  1947  index  of  160.3 
(1935-39  =  100)  divided  by  the  1939 
index  of  99.4  (1935-39  =  100)  equals 
1.613 — the  ratio  between  the  Consum¬ 
ers’  Price  Index  in  August  1947  and 
the  year  1939 — or  an  index  for  Aug¬ 
ust  1947  of  161.3  (1939  =  100). 

To  obtain  net  spendable  weekly  earnings  ex¬ 
pressed  in  1939  dollars  for  August  1947,  com¬ 
putations  are: 

For  a  single  worker 

$42.10  -f-  1.613  =  $26.11 

For  a  family  of  U 

$47.58  -f-  1.613  =  $29.50 
Net  spendable  weekly  earnings  for  a  single 
person  and  a  family  of  four  are  shown  in  table 
C-10,  both  in  current  dollars  and  in  terms  of 
1939  dollars,  by  months  from  1939  to  1947. 
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Table  C-10:  Gross  and  net  spendable  average  weekly  earnings  of  production  workers,  in  manufacturing 

industries,  in  current  and  1939  dollars,  1939-47 

[Current  dollars  and  1939  dollars] 


Nec  spendable  average  weekly  earnings 

Net  spendable  average  weekly  earnings 

Period 

Gross 

average 

weekly 

earnings 

Worker  with  no 
dependents 

Worker  with  three 
dependents 

Period 

Gross 

average 

weekly 

earnings 

Worker  with  no 
dependents 

Worker  with  three 
dependents 

Current 

dollars 

1939 

dollars 

Current 

dollars 

1939 

dollars 

Current 

dollars 

1939 

dollars 

Current 

dollars 

1939 

dollars 

1Q3Q 

$23.86 

25.20 

$23.58 

$23.58 

$23  62 

$23.62 

1943:  January . 

$40.62 

$34  05 

$28.04 

$39  27 

$32  34 

1Q40 

24.69 

24  49 

24.95 

24.75 

February . 

41.12 

34.44 

28.29 

39.69 

32  60 

]Q41 

29  58 

28.05 

26.51 

29.28 

27.67 

March . 

41.75 

34.93 

28.27 

40.22 

32.56 

36.65 

43.14 

31.77 

27.11 

36.28 

30.96 

April . 

42.48 

35.50 

28.43 

40  84 

32.71 

1943 

36.01 

28.97 

41.39 

33.30 

May . 

43.08 

35  97 

28.58 

41.34 

32.85 

]Q44 

46.08 

38.29 

30.32 

44  06 

34.89 

June . 

43.25 

36.10 

28.75 

41.48 

33.04 

44  39 

36.97 

28.61 

42.74 

33.08 

July . 

42.76 

35.72 

28.66 

41.07 

32  95 

194ft 

43.74 

37.65 

26.87 

43.13 

30.78 

August . 

43.52 

36  31 

29  25 

41.69 

33.58 

1947 . 

49.25 

42.17 

26.33 

47.65 

29.75 

September . 

October . 

44.39 

44.86 

36.99 

37.36 

29.68 

29.85 

42.38 

42.75 

34.00 

34.16 

23.19 

22.94 

22.87 

22.96 

22.89 

November . 

45.32 

37.72 

30.19 

43.12 

34.51 

February . 

March . 

23.54 

23.76 

23.28 

23  49 

23.30 

23.56 

23.30 

23.52 

23.32 

23.59 

December . 

44.58 

37.14 

29.68 

42.53 

33.98 

23.18 

23  32 

22.93 

23.02 

22.95 

23.04 

1944:  January . 

45.29 

37.67 

30.15 

43.44 

34.77 

23.07 

23.21 

23.09 

23.23 

February . 

45.47 

37.81 

30.36 

43.58 

34.99 

23.60 

23.04 

23.77 

23  93 
24.96 
24.85 
25.23 

23.34 

23.53 

23.36 

23.55 

March . 

45.64 

37.95 

30.47 

43.72 

35.10 

July 

22.80 

22.92 

22.81 

22.93 

45.55 

37.88 

30.22 

43.65 

34.82 

23.50 

23.69 

23.53 

23.72 

46.02 

38.24 

30.38 

44.01 

34.97 

23.65 

23.37 

23.69 

23.41 

46.24 

38.42 

30.45 

44.19 

35.03 

24.64 

24.42 

24.71 

24.49 

July . 

45.43 

37.78 

29.78 

43.55 

34  33 

24.53 

24.36 

24.60 

24.43 

45.88 

38.13 

29.99 

43.90 

34.52 

December . 

24.89 

24.84 

24.98 

24.93 

September . 

October . 

46.24 

46.94 

38.42 

38.96 

30.19 

30.61 

44.19 

44.73 

34.72 

35.15 

24.56 

24.08 

24.06 

24.31 

24.29 

November . 

46.85 

38.89 

30.53 

44.66 

35.06 

February . 

March . 

24.39 

24.70 

23.92 

24.21 

23.75 

24.11 

24.15 

24.45 

23.98 

24.35 

December . 

47.44 

39.36 

30.81 

45.13 

35.32 

24  40 

23.93 

23.81 

24.16 

24.04 

1945:  January . 

47.50 

39.40 

30.81 

45.17 

35.33 

24.62 

24.14 

23.97 

24.37 

24.20 

February . 

47.37 

39.30 

30.78 

45.07 

35.30 

24.89 

24.54 

25  41 

24.39 

24.12 

24.64 

24.37 

47.40 

39.32 

30.82 

45.09 

35.35 

July 

24.06 

23.84 

24.29 

24.07 

47.12 

39.10 

30.58 

44  87 

35.09 

24,89 

24.74 

25.16 

25.01 

46.02 

38.24 

29.67 

44  01 

34.15 

25.79 

25.25 

25.00 

25.523 

25.28 

46.32 

38.48 

29.65 

44.25 

34.10 

26  20 

25.64 

25.44 

25.94 

25.73 

July . 

45.45 

37.80 

29.04 

43.57 

33.47 

25.97 

26  90 

25.42 

25.24 

25.71 

25.53 

41.72 

34.88 

26.81 

40.47 

31.11 

December . 

26.31 

25.97 

26.63 

26.29 

September _ 

October . 

40.87 

40  97 

34.21 

34.29 

26.38 

26.44 

39  65 
39.74 

30.58 

30.65 

1941:  January . 

26.64 

25.41 

25.06 

26.37 

26.00 

November. . . . 

40.77 

34.13 

26.24 

39.55 

30  40 

February . 

March . 

27.47 

27.90 

26.16 

26.54 

25.80 

26.07 

27.20 

27.62 

26.82 

27.13 

December. . . . 

41.21 

34.48 

26.38 

39.98 

30.59 

28.08 

26.71 

25.98 

27.80 

27.04 

1946:  January . 

41.15 

35.53 

27.19 

40.74 

31.17 

29  34 

27.84 

26.89 

29.05 

28.06 

February . 

40.58 

35.07 

26.90 

40.17 

30.81 

30.23 

28.64 

27.22 

29.93 

28.44 

42.15 

36.35 

27.75 

41.23 

31.86 

July 

29  62 

28  09 

26.52 

29.32 

27.68 

42.88 

36  95 

28.02 

42.43 

32. 17 

30.25 

28.66 

26.82 

29.95 

28.03 

42  51 

36.65 

27.66 

42.08 

31.76 

30.67 

29.04 

26.70 

30.36 

27.92 

43.31 

37.30 

27.81 

42.78 

31  90 

31.35 

29.65 

26.96 

31.04 

28.23 

July . 

43.38 

37.36 

26.30 

42.84 

30  16 

31.23 

29.54 

26  65 

30.92 

27.89 

44.99 

38.68 

26.68 

44  16 

30  46 

December . 

32.18 

30.39 

27.34 

31.86 

28.66 

September . 

October . 

45.39 

45.73 

39  00 
39.28 

26.57 

26.27 

44  48 

44  76 

30  30 
29.94 

33.40 

29.12 

25.84 

33.00 

29.35 

45.79 

39.33 

25.69 

44.81 

29  26 

February . 

March . 

34  05 

34  63 

29.65 

30  12 

26.10 

26.19 

33.71 

34  28 

29.68 

29.81 

December . 

46.96 

40.29 

26.12 

45.77 

29.68 

35  10 

30.51 

26  35 

38.75 

30  01 

47.10 

40.40 

26.20 

45.88 

29  75 

29  87 

35.82 

31.10 

26.65 

35.46 

30.39 

47.29 

40.56 

26.32 

46.04 

36  25 

31  45 

26.86 

35.89 

30.65 

47.69 

40  89 

26.00 

46.37 

29  49 

July . 

36  43 

31.59 

26.84 

36.07 

30.64 

47.50 

40.73 

25  92 

46  21 

29  41 

37  38 

32.37 

27.38 

37.01 

31.31 

48  44 

41.50 

26  44 

46  98 

29  93 

September . 

37,80 

32.71 

27.60 

37.42 

31.57 

June . 

49  33 

42.33 

26.72 

47.71 

30.19 

38.89 

33  60 

28  07 

38.50 

32.16 

July . 

48.98 

41  94 

26  32 

47  42 

29  76 

39  78 

34  33 

28.48 

39.77 

32.58 

49  17 

42.10 

26.11 

47.58 

29  50 

December . 

40,27 

34.73 

28.67 

39.70 

32.78 

September . 

October . 

November . 

December . 

50  47 
51.05 
51.29 
52.89 

43.16 

43.64 

43.84 

44.98 

26  19 
26.48 

26  43 
26.77 

48  64 

49  12 

49  32 
50.46 

29.52 

29  81 

29  73 
30.03 
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Section  D:  Prices  and  Cost  of  Living 


Throughout  this  century,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  has  been  the  principal  price  collec¬ 
tion  agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  outside 
the  field  of  agriculture,  and  is  the  only  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  that  systematically 
collects  price  statistics  at  manufacturing, 
wholesale,  and  retail  levels.  As  a  part  of  its 
regular  work,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
has  for  many  years  provided  basic  price  infor¬ 
mation  for  other  governmental  agencies,  for 
State  and  local  governments,  and  for  labor  and 
business  organizations  as  a  basis  for  wage  and 
price  adjustments.  This  program  currently  in¬ 
cludes  the  official  United  States  indexes  of 
wholesale  prices,  the  consumers’  price  index 
for  moderate-income  families  in  large  cities 
(including  retail  costs  of  foods,  rents,  fuels,  and 
other  goods  and  services),  and  price  checks 
among  consumers. 

Consumers’  Price  Index  for  Moderate- 
Income  Families  in  Large  Cities 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  consumers’ 
price  index  for  moderate-income  families  in 
large  cities — called  “cost  of  living”  index  until 
September  1945 — is  designed  to  measure  aver¬ 
age  changes  in  retail  prices  of  selected  goods, 
rents,  and  services — weighted  by  quantities 
bought  by  families  of  wage  earners  and  moder¬ 
ate-income  city  workers  in  1934-36.  It  indi¬ 
cates,  for  example,  how  much  more  it  cost  in 
1946  than  in  1939  to  buy  the  goods  typically 
purchased  by  a  family  which  in  1934-36  had 
an  income  of  about  $30  a  week,  and  which  still 
lived  in  the  same  town,  in  about  the  same  kind 
of  house.  It  is  a  price  barometer,  not  a  measure 
of  changes  in  the  total  amount  families  spend 
for  living,  which  also  depends  on  changes  in 
income  and  in  the  manner  of  living. 

The  index  represents  the  movement  in  the 
prices  of  living  essentials  in  the  family  budget 
— food,  apparel,  housefurnishings,  rent,  util¬ 
ities,  fuels,  and  miscellaneous  goods  and  serv¬ 


ices  such  as  medical  care,  personal  care,  trans¬ 
portation,  laundry  services,  and  recreation. 
Approximately  180  individual  items  are  priced 
for  the  index:  61  foods,  39  articles  of  apparel, 
12  kinds  of  fuel,  21  kinds  of  housefurnishings, 
48  miscellaneous  goods  and  services,  and  rent. 
Since  two  or  more  qualities  are  priced  for  many 
articles,  well  over  300  different  articles  and 
qualities  are  used  in  the  computation  of  the 
index.  In  1934-36,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics  selected  the  articles  to  be  priced  on  the 
basis  of  an  extensive  study  of  actual  expendi¬ 
tures  of  about  14,500  moderate-income  families. 
Prices  for  some  goods  follow  the  same  trends 
as  others.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  actu¬ 
ally  to  collect  prices  for  everything  the  typical 
family  buys. 

The  consumers’  price  index  is  based  upon 
changes  in  food  prices  in  56  cities  and  changes 
in  prices  of  all  other  important  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  in  34  cities.  More  than  120,000  food  prices 
are  collected  each  month  in  1,750  independent 
food  stores  and  275  chain  organizations  or  their 
branches,  representing  approximately  8,600  in¬ 
dividual  stores.  Prices  for  goods  and  services 
other  than  food  are  obtained  from  3,900  stores 
and  service  establishments,  selected  to  repre¬ 
sent  all  types  of  retail  outlets  which  wage 
earners  and  other  families  with  moderate 
incomes  patronize.  Rental  data  are  obtained 
directly  from  tenants  in  40,000  dwellings  in  34 
cities.  The  number  of  rental  dwellings  and 
stores  surveyed  in  each  city  varies  with  the  size 
of  the  city. 

Prices  for  all  articles  except  coal,  gas,  and 
electricity,  are  collected  by  personal  visits  of 
representatives  of  the  Bureau.  Every  attempt 
is  made  to  price  goods  and  services  of  the  same 
quality  from  period  to  period.  The  agent  does 
not  ask  for  the  price  of  “a  medium-priced  shirt” 
but  obtains  a  price  from  the  buyer  for  a  shirt  in 
stock  which  most  nearly  answers  the  detailed 
description  furnished  to  him  by  the  Bureau. 
The  prices  recorded  are  those  actually  charged 
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consumers.  As  a  rule  the  agent,  as  well  as  ob¬ 
taining  selling  prices  and  quality  information 
from  buyers  or  department  heads,  examines  the 
merchandise  and  checks  price  tags  or  listed 
prices.  Prices  for  coal,  gas,  and  electricity  are 
obtained  by  mail  questionnaires,  supplemented 
by  personal  visits  by  agents  at  least  once  a  year. 

In  order  to  give  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
effect  of  changes  in  retail  prices  on  the  family 
budget,  each  item  priced  is  given  an  importance 
equal  to  the  importance  in  family  purchases  of 
that  article  or  of  a  group  of  articles  which  the 
priced  item  represents.  Since,  for  example, 
bread  is  more  important  than  cheese  and  both 
are  more  important  than  bananas,  the  weight¬ 
ing  procedure  used  in  the  index  to  reflect 
price  changes  for  food  items  takes  into  account 
the  difference  in  family  expenditure  for  these 
items.  Thus,  if  the  prices  of  bread  and  of 
bananas  both  rise  10  percent,  the  change  in  the 
price  of  bread  has  a  much  greater  effect  upon 
the  index.  The  importance  of  each  article  priced 
was  determined  city  by  city  from  the  informa¬ 
tion  collected  in  the  1934-36  survey  of  expendi¬ 
tures,  the  same  survey  from  which  the  list  of 
items  to  be  priced  was  selected. 

The  index  is  calculated  as  a  fixed  base 
weighted  aggregate,  using  prices  in  1935-39  as 
100.  Weights  for  individual  commodities  and 
groups  of  commodities  in  each  city  are  based 
primarily  upon  family  expenditures  in  that  city 
as  shown  by  the  1934-36  expenditure  study, 
with  certain  changes  necessitated  by  changed 
market  conditions.  Indexes  for  individual 
cities  are  combined  to  obtain  the  national  ave¬ 
rage  for  34  cities,  using  weights  based  upon 
most  recent  population  data. 

Note:  From  June  1944  to  January  1947,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  with  each  month’s 
release  on  the  consumers’  price  index  explained 
that  “the  index  does  not  show  the  full  wartime 
effect  on  the  cost  of  living  of  such  factors  as 
lowered  quality,  disappearance  of  low-priced 
goods  and  forced  changes  in  housing  and  eating 
away  from  home.”  This  statement  was  ex¬ 
panded  after  the  report  of  the  President’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Cost  of  Living  in  November  1944, 
which  recommended:  “Under  the  exceptional 
market  conditions  which  exist  in  wartime,  and 


so  long  as  we  have  a  seller’s  market,  allowance 
should  be  made  for  a  hidden  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  of  probably  as  much  as  3  and 
certainly  not  more  than  4  percentage  points, 
due  to  quality  deterioration,  disappearance  of 
cheaper  goods,  decrease  of  special  sales,  and 
increases  in  under-reporting  of  prices  actually 
charged.” 

In  December  1945,  the  Stabilization  Director, 
in  connection  with  Executive  Orders  No.  9599 
and  No.  9651,  indicated  that  if  account  were 
taken  of  continued  deterioration  of  quality  and 
unavailability  of  merchandise  between  Septem¬ 
ber  1944  and  September  1945,  the  over-all  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  period  from  January  1941  to 
September  1945  would  total  approximately  5 
points  for  large  and  small  cities  combined.  No 
agency  has  attempted  to  take  account  of  quality 
changes  and  other  hidden  factors  affecting  the 
consumers’  price  index  since  September  1945. 

The  President’s  Committee  in  establishing 
the  original  adjustment  explained  that  the  dis¬ 
advantage  to  a  buyer  in  a  seller’s  market  “can 
be  expected  to  disappear  as  soon  as  we  can 
resume  full  production  of  consumer  goods  and 
services  in  a  competitive  market.”  By  the  end 
of  1946,  it  was  evident  that  several  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  had  disappeared  or  diminished  in  impor¬ 
tance  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  such  as 
the  failure  to  measure  adequately  over-ceiling 
food  prices.  Other  factors  still  remained,  and 
some  had  increased,  such  as  special  rental 
charges.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  had 
never  been  able  to  make  any  precise  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  these  adjustments.  In  fact,  the 
President’s  Committee  noted  that  the  methods 
applied  by  its  Technical  Committee  “to  estimate 
the  hidden  increase  in  living  costs  in  a  seller’s 
market . . .  should  not  be  adopted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.” 

These  adjustments  were  never  included  in  the 
consumers’  price  index,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  after  January  1947  dropped 
the  explanation  from  its  reports. 

The  consumers’  price  index  for  moderate- 
income  families  in  large  cities  is  shown  by 
groups  of  commodities  for  the  period  1913-47 
in  table  D-l ;  and  in  table  D-2,  this  index  is 
shown  for  selected  cities,  Territories,  and  Pos¬ 
sessions  for  1923-47. 
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The  base  period  for  the  consumers’  price 
indexes  for  all  of  the  data  in  table  D-l  and 
most  of  the  data  in  table  D-2  is  the  5-year 
average  for  1935-39.  Bridgeport,  Omaha,  San 
Diego,  South  Bend,  and  Wichita  indexes  in 
table  D-2  have  June  or  December  1944  as  bases. 


These  five  cities  mentioned  are  included  in  table 
D-2  with  the  34  large  cities  regularly  surveyed 
for  the  consumers’  price  index.  The  indexes  for 
Alaska  have  a  July  1944  base  period;  those  for 
Honolulu,  March  1943 ;  for  Puerto  Rico,  March 
1941;  and  for  the  Virgin  Islands,  October  1943. 
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Table  D-l :  Consumers’  price  index  for  moderate-income  families  in  large  cities,  by  group  of 

commodities,  1913-47 


[1935-39-  100] 


Period 

All 

items 

Food 

Ap¬ 

parel 

Rent 

Fuel,  electricity, 
and  ice 

House- 
fur* 
nish- 
i  ngs 

Mis- 

cel- 

lane- 

ous 

Period 

All 

items 

Food 

Ap¬ 

parel 

Rent 

Fuel,  electricity, 
and  ice 

flousc- 

fur- 

nish- 

ings 

Mis- 

cel- 

lane- 

nus 

Total 

Gas 

and 

elec¬ 

tricity 

Other 

fuels 

and 

ice 

Total 

Gas 

and 

elec¬ 

tricity 

Other 

fuels 

and 

1943 

1Q13 

70.7 

79.9 

69.3 

92.2 

61.9 

59.1 

50.9 

120.7 

133  0 

126  0 

108  0 

107.3 

96.8 

117  5 

123  8 

113.2 

]Q14 

71.8 

81.8 

69.8 

92.2 

62.3 

60.7 

51.9 

121.0 

133  6 

126.2 

108.0 

107.2 

96.3 

117  8 

124.1 

113.6 

72  5 

80.9 

71.4 

92.9 

62.5 

63  6 

53.6 

122.8 

137.4 

127.6 

108.0 

107  4 

96.2 

118  3 

124  5 

114.5 

IQif; 

77.9 

90.8 

78.3 

94.0 

65.0 

70  9 

56.3 

124.1 

140.6 

127.9 

108.0 

107  5 

96.2 

118  5 

124  8 

114.9 

1  Ol  7 

91.6 

1169 

94.1 

93.2 

72.4 

82.8 

65.1 

125.1 

143.0 

127.9 

108.0 

107  6 

96  1 

118.7 

125  1 

115  3 

June  15 . 

124.8 

141.9 

127.9 

108  0 

107.7 

96.1 

118.9 

125  4 

115.7 

1018 

107.5 

134.4 

127.5 

94.9 

84.2 

106.4 

77.8 

July  15 . 

123.9 

139.0 

129  1 

108  0 

107  6 

95.9 

118.9 

125  6 

116  1 

1  Q|  q 

123  8 

149  8 

168.7 

102.7 

91.1 

134  1 

87.6 

123.4 

137.2 

129.6 

108  0 

107.6 

95.8 

119.1 

125.9 

116.5 

lQ9fl 

143  3 

168  8 

201.0 

120.7 

106.9 

164.6 

100.5 

123.9 

137.4 

132.5 

108  0 

107.6 

119.1 

126  3 

117.0 

1Q21 

127.7 

128  3 

154.8 

138.6 

114.0 

138.5 

104.3 

124  4 

138.2 

133.3 

108  0 

107.8 

95.9 

119.3 

126  7 

117  6 

1A22 

119.7 

119.9 

125.6 

142.7 

113.1 

117.5 

101.2 

124.2 

137.3 

133.5 

108.0 

107.9 

96  0 

119  6 

126.9 

117.7 

December  15 . 

124.4 

137.1 

134  6 

108.1 

109.4 

96  0 

122.4 

127.8 

118.1 

192.3 

121.9 

124.0 

125.9 

146.4 

115.2 

126  1 

100.8 

1924 

122.2 

122.8 

124.9 

151.6 

113.7 

124  0 

101.4 

1944 

1Q25 

125 .4 

132.9 

122  4 

152.2 

115.4 

121.5 

102.2 

124.2 

136  1 

134.7 

108.1 

109.5 

96.0 

122.7 

128  3 

118.4 

1Q26 

126  4 

137.4 

120.6 

150.7 

117.2 

118  8 

102  6 

February  15 . 

123  8 

134.5 

135.2 

108  1 

110.3 

96  0 

124.2 

128.7 

118.7 

1927 

124.0 

132.3 

118.3 

148.3 

115.4 

115.9 

103.2 

March  15 . 

123.8 

134.1 

136.7 

108  1 

109.9 

96  0 

12  (5 

129  0 

119.1 

April  15 . 

124.6 

134  6 

137.1 

108.1 

109.9 

96  0 

123  5 

132.9 

120.9 

1928 

122.6 

130  S 

116.5 

144.8 

113  4 

113  1 

103.8 

125  1 

135  5 

137  4 

108  1 

109.8 

95.9 

123  3 

135  0 

121.3 

1Q29 

122  5 

132  5 

115  3 

141.4 

112.5 

ill  .7 

104.6 

125  4 

135.7 

138  0 

108  1 

109.6 

95  6 

123  2 

138  4 

121.7 

19.30 

119  4 

126  0 

112.7 

137.5 

111.4 

108  9 

105  1 

126.1 

137.4 

138.3 

108  2 

109.7 

95.9 

123  2 

138.7 

122.0 

19.31 

108  7 

103  9 

102  6 

130.3 

108.9 

98.0 

104  1 

126.4 

137.7 

139.4 

108  2 

109.8 

95.8 

123  3 

139.3 

122.3 

1932 

97.6 

86.5 

90  8 

116.9 

103.4 

85.4 

101.7 

126.5 

137.0 

141  4 

108  2 

109  8 

95  8 

123  4 

140.7 

122  4 

October  15 . 

126  5 

136  4 

141.9 

o 

109  8 

95  8 

123.5 

141  4 

122.8 

1933 

92  4 

84  1 

87.9 

100.7 

100.0 

84.2 

98.4 

126  6 

136  5 

142  1 

(2) 

109.9 

95  8 

123  6 

141.7 

122  9 

1934 

95.7 

93  7 

96  1 

94.4 

101  4 

92  8 

97.9 

127.0 

137.4 

142.8 

108.3 

109  4 

94.8 

123.6 

143.0 

123.1 

1935 . 

98.1 

100  4 

96  8 

94.2 

100  7 

102.8 

98.8 

94.8 

98.1 

1936 . 

99.1 

101.3 

97.6 

96  4 

100.2 

100  8 

99.! 

96.3 

98.7 

1945 

1937 

102.7 

105.3 

102.8 

100.9 

100.2 

991 

101.3 

104.3 

101.0 

127.1 

137.3 

143  0 

(}) 

109.7 

95.5 

123  6 

143  6 

123.3 

February  15 . 

126.9 

136  5 

143.3 

(») 

110  0 

95  5 

124.1 

144  0 

123.4 

1938 . 

100.8 

97.8 

102  2 

104.1 

99.9 

99.0 

100  8 

103.3 

101  5 

126  8 

135.9 

143.7 

108.3 

110.0 

95  5 

124  1 

144  5 

123  6 

19391. . , 

99.4 

95.2 

100.5 

104.3 

99  0 

98.9 

99.3 

101  3 

100.7 

127  1 

136  6 

144.1 

(?) 

109.8 

95.5 

123  7 

144  « 

123.8 

1940 . 

100.2 

96  6 

101.7 

104  6 

99.7 

98  0 

101.6 

100  5 

101.1 

128  1 

138  8 

144.6 

o) 

110  0 

95.2 

124  4 

145  4 

123.9 

1941. . . 

105.2 

105.5 

106.3 

106.2 

102.2 

97.1 

107.4 

107.3 

104  0 

129  0 

141.1 

145  4 

108.3 

110  0 

95  2 

124  5 

145  8 

124.0 

1942 . 

116.5 

123.9 

124.2 

108.5 

105  4 

96.7 

113.9 

122.2 

110.9 

129.4 

141.7 

145.9 

(5) 

111.2 

95  2 

126  7 

145  6 

124.3 

August  15 . 

129  3 

140.9 

146  4 

(■) 

111  4 

95  2 

127  2 

146  0 

124  5 

1943 . 

123  6 

138  0 

129.7 

108  r 

107.7 

96  1 

119.0 

125  6 

115.8 

128. t 

139.4 

148.2 

108  3 

110.7 

95.2 

125.7 

146  8 

124  6 

1944 . 

125.5 

136  1 

138.8 

108  2 

109.8 

95  8 

123  4 

136  4 

121  3 

October  15 . 

128.9 

139.3 

148  5 

0) 

110  5 

94  8 

125  7 

146  ' 

124  7 

1945 . 

128 .4 

139  1 

1*5.9 

108  3 

110  3 

95  0 

125 .1 

145.8 

124  1 

129.3 

140  1 

148.7 

(■) 

110  1 

94  0 

125  8 

147  6 

124  6 

1946 . 

139.3 

159  6 

160.2 

108.6 

112.4 

92.4 

132.0 

159.2 

128.8 

129.9 

141.4 

149.4 

108  3 

110  3 

94.0 

126.1 

148 .3 

124.8 

1941 

1946 

100  8 

97.8 

100  7 

105  0 

100  8 

97.4 

104.2 

100.1 

101.9 

129.9 

141  0 

149.7 

(!) 

110  s 

93  8 

127  3 

148  8 

125.4 

100  8 

97.9 

100  4 

105.1 

100  6 

97.3 

104  0 

100  4 

101.9 

129  6 

139  6 

150  5 

(») 

111  0 

93  8 

127  8 

149.7 

125  6 

101  2 

98  4 

102.1 

105.1 

100.7 

97.3 

104.2 

101  6 

101.9 

130.2 

140.1 

153.1 

108  4 

110  5 

92.9 

127.7 

150  2 

125  9 

April  15 . 

102.2 

100  6 

102  4 

105  4 

101.0 

97.3 

104.8 

102  4 

102  2 

131.1 

141.7 

154  5 

(’) 

110  4 

92  6 

127  8 

152  r 

126  7 

102  f 

102  1 

102  8 

105.7 

101  1 

97.2 

105.0 

103  2 

102  5 

131.7 

142  6 

155.7 

O) 

110  3 

92  2 

127.8 

153.7 

127.2 

104  6 

105.9 

103  3 

105  8 

101.4 

97.4 

105.4 

105.3 

103.3 

133.3 

145  6 

157.2 

108  5 

110  5 

92.1 

128  4 

156  1 

127.9 

105  3 

106  7 

104.8 

106  1 

102  3 

97.1 

107  4 

107  4 

103.7 

141.2 

165.7 

158.7 

(!) 

113  3 

92  1 

133  8 

157.1 

128  2 

106  2 

108  0 

106  < 

106  3 

103.2 

97.1 

109  3 

108.9 

104.0 

144.1 

171  2 

161  2 

108.7 

113  7 

91  8 

135  0 

160  0 

129.8 

September  15 ... . 

108  1 

110  7 

110  8 

106  S 

103.7 

96.9 

110 .5 

112  0 

105.0 

September  15 . 

145  ( 

174  1 

165.9 

108  8 

114  4 

91  7 

136  5 

165  6 

129.9 

109.3 

111  6 

112  6 

107.5 

104  C 

96-7 

111.1 

114  4 

106.9 

148  6 

180  0 

168.1 

C-) 

114  4 

91  6 

136.6 

168  5 

131  0 

November  15 ... . 

110.2 

113.1 

113  8 

107  8 

104.0 

96  7 

111.1 

115  6 

107.4 

November  15. . . . 

152  2 

187.7 

17!  0 

(!) 

114  8 

91  8 

137  2 

171  0 

132  5 

110.5 

113.1 

114  8 

108.2 

104.1 

96.7 

111.3 

116.8 

107.7 

153.3 

185.9 

176  5 

(J) 

115  5 

92.  C 

I3S  3 

177  1 

136  1 

1942 

1947 

January  15 . 

112. ( 

116.2 

116  1 

108  4 

104.3 

96  7 

111  8 

118  2 

108  5 

153  3 

183  8 

179.0 

108  S 

117  3 

91.5 

142  1 

179  1 

137.1 

February  15 . 

112.9 

116  8 

119.0 

108  6 

104.4 

96  7 

112  0 

119  7 

109.4 

153  2 

182  3 

181  5 

108  9 

117  5 

92.2 

142  3 

180  8 

137.4 

March  15 . 

114  3 

118  6 

123  6 

108.9 

104  5 

96  7 

112.1 

121.2 

110.1 

156  3 

289.5 

184.3 

109  0 

117  6 

92  2 

142  5 

182  3 

138  2 

April  15 . 

115.1 

119  6 

126  5 

109.2 

104  3 

96  7 

111  6 

121.9 

110  6 

156.2 

188.0 

184.  { 

109.0 

118.4 

92.5 

143.8 

182.5 

139.2 

May  15 . 

116  0 

121  6 

126  2 

109.9 

104  9 

96  6 

112  9 

122  2 

110 .9 

156  0 

187.6 

185.0 

109.2 

117.7 

92.4 

142.4 

181.1 

139.0 

June  15 . 

116  4 

123.2 

125  3 

108  5 

105  0 

96  6 

113  1 

122  3 

110.9 

157.1 

190.5 

185.7 

109.2 

117.7 

91.7 

143.0 

182.6 

139.1 

July  15 . 

117.0 

124  6 

125  3 

108  0 

106  3 

96  ' 

115  6 

122  8 

lll.l 

158  4 

193  1 

184  7 

110  0 

119  5 

91  7 

146  r> 

184  3 

139  5 

117  5 

126  1 

125  2 

108  0 

106  2 

96  7 

115  4 

123.0 

111  1 

1G0  3 

196  5 

185  9 

111  2 

123  8 

92  0 

154  8 

184  2 

139  8 

September  15 . 

117  8 

126  6 

125  8 

108  0 

106  2 

96.7 

115  4 

123  6 

111.4 

September  15 . 

163  8 

203  5 

187  6 

113  6 

124  6 

92  1 

156  3 

187  5 

140  8 

October  15 . 

119. C 

129  6 

125.! 

108  ( 

106  2 

96 

115  5 

123  6 

1118 

163  £ 

201  6 

1S9  c 

114  ! 

125  2 

92  2 

157  4 

187  8 

141  8 

November  15 . 

119.8 

131.1 

125.9 

108  0 

106  2 

96 .8 

115  5 

123.7 

112.7 

November  15 . 

164  9 

202  7 

190  2 

115  2 

126  9 

92  5 

160  5 

188  9 

143  0 

December  15 . 

120.4 

132.7 

125.9 

108.0 

106  3 

96  8 

115.5 

123.7 

112  8 

December  15 . 

167.0 

206  9 

191.2 

115  4 

127  8 

92  6 

162  0 

191  4 

144  4 

■For  August  1939,  the  month  before  World  War  II  started,  the  indexes  were:  AH  ,Rents  not  surveyed  this  month, 

items,  98.6;  foods,  93.5;  apparel,  100.3;  rent,  104.3;  fuel,  electricity,  and  ice,  97.5; 
housefurnishings,  100.6;  and  miscellaneous,  100.4. 
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Table  D-2:  Consumers’  price  index  for  moderate-income  families  in  39  United  States  cities  and 

4  Territories  and  Possessions1,  1923-47 


(1935-39  =  100,  unless  otherwise  indicated] 


Period 

Atlanta, 

Ga. 

Baltimore, 

Md. 

Birmingham, 

Ala. 

Boston, 

Mass. 

Buffalo, 

N.Y. 

Chicago, 

111. 

Cincinnati, 

Ohio 

Cleveland, 

Ohio 

Denver, 

Colo. 

Detroit, 

Mich. 

All 

items 

Food 

Ail 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

Ali 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

1923  . 

127.8 

130.8 

116.5 

118.2 

131.8 

137.2 

121.1 

130.8 

118.2 

123.2 

127.1 

119.8 

114.4 

119.9 

120.1 

124.1 

121.5 

115.0 

128.0 

124.0 

1924  .. 

126.1 

129.1 

116.7 

117.1 

132.1 

136.3 

121.0 

128.3 

118.3 

121.0 

129.2 

121.2 

115.4 

118.8 

120.3 

121.9 

119.9 

114.3 

128.1 

122  4 

1925 

130.3 

146.1 

119.8 

127.0 

136.2 

152.4 

124.5 

137.6 

122.3 

132.4 

132.7 

130.6 

121.0 

132.3 

122.3 

132.7 

122.5 

124.0 

129.7 

134.5 

1926  . 

131.6 

154.2 

121.4 

132.5 

137.9 

159.3 

126.5 

142.3 

124.7 

139.1 

133.4 

135.7 

123.1 

139.1 

123.6 

138.9 

121.7 

126.4 

130.2 

140.1 

1927 . 

127.7 

145.8 

118.4 

125.8 

133.9 

149.1 

124.2 

137.3 

121.9 

131.5 

130.7 

131.7 

120.9 

132.5 

121.0 

132.3 

118.1 

121.0 

126.9 

134.3 

1928  . 

126.2 

141.9 

117.5 

123.3 

131.4 

143.4 

123.2 

135.9 

121.4 

130.1 

128.8 

131.0 

120.0 

131.6 

119.5 

130.9 

116.1 

118.7 

124.5 

131.2 

1929 . 

125.4 

141.8 

117.6 

124.1 

129.1 

143.5 

123.3 

137.1 

121.5 

132.6 

128.6 

133.2 

121.2 

135.6 

119.0 

131.1 

116.6 

120.6 

124.9 

133.9 

1930 . 

120.3 

134.2 

115.8 

119.2 

124.4 

138.5 

120.5 

131.6 

118.5 

125.0 

125.4 

127.9 

120.0 

131.1 

116.6 

124.2 

114.1 

114.9 

119.9 

124  4 

1931 

108.0 

106.7 

106.8 

99.4 

108.3 

106.4 

110.0 

108.8 

107.1 

100.3 

113.8 

106.3 

108.4 

108.2 

104.9 

99.2 

104.4 

94.9 

105.4 

100.3 

1932 . 

96.6 

86.1 

96.8 

83.0 

94.3 

86.3 

98.9 

89.3 

96.9 

85.7 

99.7 

87.5 

95.7 

83.9 

95.0 

82.4 

94.7 

81.6 

90.9 

78.8 

1933 . 

92.0 

84.7 

92.5 

81.5 

89.4 

85.0 

94.8 

86.3 

92.0 

83.6 

91.6 

82.4 

92.0 

83.4 

90.3 

81.8 

90.8 

80.8 

85.7 

80.5 

96. 1 

95.2 

96.5 

91.7 

94.3 

98.1 

95.  ( 

U4 . 7 

92.1 

y.i .  1 

8u.b 

115 . 6 

92.1 

93.7 

91.2 

93.5 

88.8 

yo.4 

5*1.3 

1935 

98.6 

102.2 

98.6 

99.8 

97.3 

102.2 

99.7 

101.0 

97.5 

100.7 

97.2 

100.0 

98.7 

102.5 

97.2 

100.3 

97.4 

100.4 

94.9 

99.5 

1936.  . 

99.8 

102.2 

99.7 

100.9 

98.5 

102.6 

99.9 

101.2 

99.0 

101.4 

98.5 

101.4 

99.8 

103.5 

98.1 

100.6 

98.9 

101.6 

98.3 

101.8 

1937 . 

102.9 

105.7 

101.9 

104.3 

103.7 

107.7 

102.5 

104.7 

103.1 

104.7 

103.0 

106.1 

103.0 

105.5 

102.3 

104.1 

103.5 

106.3 

104.5 

106.8 

1938 . 

99.9 

95.6 

100.2 

98.3 

101.2 

95.6 

'  99.7 

97.8 

100.8 

97.4 

101.5 

97.8 

100.3 

96.2 

101.5 

98.6 

100.7 

97.1 

102.6 

98.2 

1939  . 

98. 8 

94.3 

99.6 

96.7 

99.2 

91.9 

98.2 

95.3 

99.5 

95.9 

99.8 

94.9 

98.3 

92.3 

100.9 

96.3 

99.4 

94.6 

99.6 

93.7 

1940 . 

99.1 

94.2 

99.9 

96.6 

99.8 

93.2 

99.3 

96.2 

101.0 

98.2 

100.6 

96.7 

99.0 

94.3 

101.3 

97.6 

99.3 

94.4 

100.3 

95.7 

1941 . 

104.6 

103.8 

106.1 

107. C 

106.6 

103.3 

103.5 

103.2 

107.5 

108.5 

105.7 

106.2 

104.8 

105.0 

107.2 

107.7 

103.9 

103.2 

106.6 

104.9 

1942 . 

115.8 

122.8 

118.4 

127.8 

118.2 

122.4 

114.5 

121.3 

120.0 

126.5 

116.3 

122.9 

116.5 

124.0 

118.9 

125.7 

115.6 

123.7 

118.3 

123.4 

1943  . 

123.8 

138.8 

125.7 

145.3 

125.5 

139.3 

120.7 

133.1 

126.3 

140.3 

122.8 

136.0 

123.1 

136.0 

127.1 

142.6 

122.1 

137.2 

124.7 

135.8 

1944 . 

125.9 

136.7 

127.5 

141.8 

129.2 

139.9 

122.0 

130.9 

126.1 

134.1 

124.7 

135.0 

-125.5 

135.3 

129.2 

142.0 

124.5 

137.1 

126.3 

132.8 

1945  . 

130.2 

140.0 

131.5 

147.4 

132.2 

143.4 

124.4 

133.6 

128.5 

136.8 

127.3 

137.8 

128.3 

137.6 

131.2 

143.2 

127.1 

138.8 

129.6 

135.6 

1946 . 

139.9 

159.0 

141.5 

166.1 

142.5 

164.4 

134.6 

153.1 

138.3 

152.7 

138.4 

160.1 

138.6 

156.0 

141.3 

163.9 

137.1 

158.3 

140.9 

156.4 

94.3 

100.9 

97.9 

101.3 

96.0 

99.1 

95.2 

102.1 

100.2 

101.3 

98.2 

99.7 

96.5 

102.1 

99.2 

99.8 

94.8 

101.1 

97.0 

95.8 

101.1 

98.3 

101.3 

95.6 

99.4 

96.2 

102.2 

100.3 

101.3 

97.9 

99.7 

96.5 

102.2 

99.3 

99.5 

94.4 

101.3 

97.2 

100.5 

96.7 

101.5 

99.1 

101.6 

95.3 

99.5 

96.1 

102.8 

100.8 

101.5 

98.4 

100.5 

97.6 

102.9 

100.3 

99.9 

95.1 

102.1 

98.4 

99.7 

102.6 

101. £ 

102.4 

97.0 

100.6 

98.3 

104.1 

103.2 

102.5 

100.5 

101.6 

100.1 

103.6 

102.1 

101.1 

98.6 

103.4 

101.3 

99.0 

103.8 

103.7 

103.0 

97.7 

101.2 

99.5 

105.5 

106.0 

103.2 

101.9 

102.0 

100.9 

104.3 

103.4 

101.6 

99.5 

103.5 

100.7 

June . 

103.3 

103.4 

105.9 

108.7 

105.5 

103.0 

102.5 

102.6 

107.3 

110.1 

104.8 

105.8 

103.9 

104.8 

106.2 

107.  S 

102.9 

103.0 

106.4 

107.0 

July . 

105.2 

106.4 

108.6 

107.0 

105.2 

103.8 

104.7 

108.0 

110.8 

106.1 

107.5 

104.5 

104.8 

107.1 

108.7 

103.9 

104.2 

107.1 

107.2 

107.0 

107.4 

109.6 

108.2 

106.8 

105.2 

107.3 

108.7 

111.8 

106.8 

108. 1 

106.4 

109.0 

109.0 

112.1 

104.9 

106.0 

107.5 

107.1 

107.6 

110.0 

109.5 

113.1 

109.9 

109.0 

106.4 

108.4 

110.9 

114.1 

109.5 

114.0 

108.1 

110.0 

110.9 

114.1 

106.0 

107.3 

109.6 

108.9 

112.2 

110.4 

113.6 

111.8 

109.7 

107.1 

108.5 

112.1 

114.4 

110.2 

113.5 

109.8 

112.6 

111.7 

114.0 

108.3 

109.9 

111.8 

111.1 

111.1 

111.3 

114.3 

113.5 

112.6 

108.6 

111.5 

112.9 

115.2 

111.0 

114.8 

110.6 

114.3 

112.9 

116.4 

109.7 

113.2 

112.5 

112.0 

December . 

110.6 

111.1 

112.4 

116.1 

113.9 

112. C 

108.2 

110.1 

113.3 

115.4 

110.6 

113.2 

110.3 

112.7 

113.3 

115.0 

109.4 

111.9 

•112.7 

111.4 

114.3 

113.9 

119.0 

115. 1 

115.2 

109.5 

112.6 

115.0 

118.4 

112.0 

116.0 

111.8 

115.8 

114.7 

117.8 

111.3 

116.4 

114.5 

115.0 

116.1 

114.9 

120. £ 

116.4 

117.0 

111.0 

115.1 

116.2 

119.6 

112.4 

115.1 

112.6 

116.4 

115.2 

117.9 

111.8 

115.8 

115.4 

116.5 

113.9 

118.4 

116.7 

123. C 

117.3 

117.8 

111.6 

115.3 

117.8 

121.5 

113.7 

117.5 

114.4 

118.9 

117.0 

120.5 

113.1 

117.7 

117.2 

118  6 

120.3 

117.3 

123.6 

118.2 

118.9 

112.0 

115.3 

119.0 

122.4 

115.3 

120.0 

115.3 

120:7 

117.9 

122.3 

114.6 

120.2 

118.4 

121.0 

120.4 

118.2 

125.6 

118.7 

120.5 

113.4 

118.3 

120.5 

125.2 

116.5 

121.7 

115.9 

122.4 

118. S 

124.1 

115.6 

122.9 

118.8 

122.4 

June . 

115.5 

121.8 

119.2 

127.1 

117.1 

120.9 

113.9 

119.9 

120.9 

127.3 

116.3 

122.1 

116.8 

124.3 

119.5 

127.4 

115.7 

123.7 

118.5 

124.5 

July . 

122.7 

118.5 

128.3 

117.2 

121.2 

115.8 

122.6 

120.9 

127.8 

116.4 

122.8 

116.7 

124.2 

119.2 

126.7 

116.0 

124.4 

118.5 

125.0 

124.9 

119. 1 

129.6 

1  IS. 8 

126.1 

115.3 

122.5 

120.5 

127.6 

117.4 

125.5 

117.4 

125.8 

118.9 

125.8 

116.3 

126.0 

118.0 

123.7 

117.3 

125.9 

119.8 

131.2 

118.8 

125.3 

116.2 

124.4 

120.5 

127.6 

117.3 

124.9 

118.0 

126.9 

119.6 

127.3 

117.2 

126.8 

118.4 

124.7 

129.0 

120.4 

133.8 

119.9 

128.1 

117.9 

128.5 

122.0 

131.8 

118.9 

128.9 

119.2 

130.1 

121.4 

1.31.  S 

117. S 

128.4 

119.9 

128.2 

129.2 

120.9 

134.9 

119.9 

127.7 

118.8 

130.4 

123.0 

133.7 

119.5 

129.9 

119.6 

130.6 

122.0 

132.5 

118.5 

129.9 

120.6 

129  6 

December . 

119.2 

130.2 

121.8 

137.3 

120.8 

130.2 

118.9 

130.7 

123.6 

135.5 

119.5 

129.9 

120.0 

131.5 

122.9 

134.8 

119.5 

132.4 

121.4 

131.8 

132.5 

122.6 

139.1 

121.3 

131.4 

118.9 

130.5 

124.7 

137.3 

119. S 

129.9 

119.9 

131.0 

123.1 

134.6 

119.6 

132.6 

121.0 

130.0 

133.1 

122.3 

137.9 

121.4 

131.7 

118.9 

130.4 

125.0 

138.1 

120.6 

132.1 

120.0 

131.1 

123.8 

135.9 

120.3 

133.9 

122.2 

132.3 

123.0 

137.7 

124.8 

144.0 

122.8 

134.8 

120.6 

134.1 

126.4 

141.2 

122.3 

135.9 

122.0 

135.1 

125.5 

139.5 

121.8 

137.2 

124.0 

135.7 

140.3 

126.7 

148.6 

125.5 

141.0 

121.8 

137.1 

127.4 

144.0 

123.5 

138.6 

123.4 

138.2 

126.2 

141.4 

122.5 

139.0 

125.0 

137.4 

142.9 

128.2 

152.6 

125.8 

140.7 

122.3 

138.1 

128.8 

147.8 

124.5 

141.1 

123.8 

138.3 

128.0 

146.3 

124.4 

143.  S 

127.3 

143  4 

June . 

125.2 

143.9 

128.1 

152.5 

126.4 

141.9 

121.8 

136.8 

127.8 

145.2 

124.1 

140.0 

124.3 

139.2 

129.2 

149.5 

123.5 

141.0 

126.  S 

141.6 

July . 

141.5 

126.0 

146.3 

126.2 

140.9 

120.3 

132.5 

126.2 

14  0.5 

122.5 

137.1 

124.0 

137.9 

127.9 

145.0 

122.7 

138.4 

126.0 

138.8 

139.2 

125.6 

145.2 

126.6 

141.3 

120.0 

131.1 

125.4 

137.9 

122.9 

136.4 

124.0 

137.6 

128.0 

145.2 

121.1 

134.5 

124.6 

134.8 

124.6 

139.9 

126.0 

145.3 

127.6 

142.9 

120.4 

131.0 

125.5 

137.3 

123.7 

137.0 

123.7 

136.2 

128.3 

143.9 

121.6 

134.8 

124  4 

133.6 

140.3 

126.9 

147.0 

127.3 

141.8 

121.6 

133.1 

126.1 

13S.5 

123.8 

136.6 

124.0 

136.1 

128.5 

143.9 

121.9 

135.3 

125.0 

134.5 

137.5 

125.2 

142.4 

127.4 

141.7 

121.0 

131.4 

125.9 

137.8 

122.8 

133.9 

123.6 

134.9 

128.2 

143.1 

122.5 

136.8 

124.6 

133.3 

December . 

124.3 

137.3 

125.9 

142.5 

127.6 

141.2 

121.1 

130.9 

126.1 

137.6 

123.1 

133.7 

124.2 

135.9 

128.3 

142.6 

123.5 

138.7 

125.4 

134.2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  D-2:  Consumers’  price  index  for  moderate-income  iamilies  in  39  United  States  cities  and 

4  Territories  and  Possessions1,  1923-47 — Continued 

[1935-39=  100,  unless  otherwise  indicated] 


Period 

Atlanta, 

Ga. 

Baltimore, 

Md. 

Birmingham, 

Ala. 

Boston, 

Mass. 

Buffalo, 

N.Y. 

Chicago, 

Ill. 

Cincinnati, 

Ohio 

Cleveland, 

Ohio 

Denver, 

Colo. 

Detroit, 

Mich. 

All 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

AU 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

AU 

items 

Food 

AU 

items 

Food 

AU 

items 

Food 

AU 

items 

Food 

AU 

items 

Food 

13S.0 

126.1 

142.5 

127.8 

140.6 

121.1 

130.9 

125.2 

135.0 

122.7 

132.5 

123.9 

135.1 

127.7 

140.8 

122.6 

136.0 

125.0 

132.8 

135.9 

125.5 

140.2 

127.1 

137.8 

120.4 

128.7 

125.0 

134.0 

122.3 

131.3 

123.4 

133.7 

127.8 

140.6 

122.6 

135.7 

124  4 

130.9 

123.6 

133.0 

125.9 

139.3 

126.9 

136.2 

120.5 

128.6 

124.8 

133.3 

122.5 

131.6 

123.2 

132.9 

127.8 

140.3 

122.9 

135.7 

124 .5 

130.8 

134.6 

126.7 

140.3 

127.6 

136.1 

121.2 

129.5 

124.9 

132.5 

124.0 

133.9 

125.2 

135.4 

128.8 

141.7 

123.9 

136.6 

125.2 

131.2 

135.4 

126.9 

140.5 

128.7 

138.5 

121.3 

129.6 

126.0 

134.2 

124.2 

134.2 

124.6 

133.7 

128.9 

141.9 

125.1 

139.3 

125.8 

132  4 

June . 

125.6 

135.2 

127.5 

141.2 

129.5 

139.8 

121.8 

130.4 

126.3 

134.6 

124.8 

135.4 

126.6 

138.4 

128.9 

141.3 

124.7 

137.5 

126.6 

133.0 

July . 

138.1 

128.3 

143.1 

130.1 

141.4 

122.4 

131.9 

126.6 

135.0 

126.2 

138.6 

127.1 

139.2 

130.5 

144.6 

126.0 

140.6 

127.9 

136.5 

139.2 

128.6 

143.5 

131.7 

145.4 

122.8 

132.2 

126.3 

134.0 

125.7 

137.1 

126.5 

136.8 

130.6 

144.3 

124.9 

137.1 

127.3 

127.1 

137.8 

127.7 

140.7 

130.0 

140.3 

123.3 

132.9 

127.1 

134.8 

126.1 

137.3 

126.3 

135.8 

130.4 

142.8 

124.9 

136.4 

127.4 

134.0 

136.9 

128.3 

142.0 

129.8 

139.5 

122.7 

131.1 

127.1 

134.7 

125.8 

135.8 

125.8 

133.4 

130.1 

141.9 

125.2 

136.2 

127.2 

132.8 

137.9 

129.2 

144.3 

130.5 

141.3 

123.0 

131.8 

126.7 

133.4 

125.9 

135.8 

126.3 

134.4 

130.4 

142.6 

125.3 

136.4 

12/ .  1 

132.3 

December . 

128.7 

138.8 

129.2 

143.9 

131.0 

142.3 

123.5 

132.7 

127.1 

134.1 

126.3 

136.5 

126.6 

134.7 

129.1 

140.6 

126.1 

137.9 

127.5 

132.7 

139.7 

129.8 

145.2 

131.3 

142.8 

123.6 

132.8 

127.4 

135.5 

126.0 

135.3 

127.0 

135.5 

129.8 

140.8 

126.2 

137.8 

127.5 

132.4 

137.8 

130.0 

145.2 

130.5 

140.6 

123.3 

132.1 

127.6 

136.3 

125.7 

134.5 

126.7 

134.6 

129.7 

140.1 

125.9 

136.9 

127.5 

131.7 

128.7 

136.9 

129.8 

144.1 

130.3 

139.8 

122.9 

130.6 

127.2 

135.2 

126.0 

135.0 

126.5 

134.1 

129.7 

139.6 

126.0 

136.9 

127.3 

131.4 

137.3 

130.0 

144.9 

131.0 

141.1 

123.0 

130.8 

127.1 

134.7 

126.5 

136.2 

127.0 

135.0 

130.1 

140.7 

126.5 

137.9 

127.8 

132.1 

138.3 

131.0 

146.9 

131.4 

141.4 

123.9 

133.0 

127.8 

137.1 

127.9 

139.5 

128.0 

137.5 

131.7 

144.6 

128.4 

141.8 

129.1 

135.0 

June . 

130.1 

140.6 

132.9 

151.4 

132.2 

143.7 

125.5 

136.8 

129.4 

140.2 

128.2 

140.2 

129.4 

140.6 

132.3 

146.4 

128.4 

142.0 

130.8 

139.2 

July . 

142.1 

133.0 

150.4 

133.5 

146.9 

125.8 

136.6 

129.3 

138.9 

128.5 

140.7 

129.5 

140.8 

132.2 

145.8 

127.8 

139.8 

130.8 

138.3 

142.1 

132.6 

149.1 

133.9 

147.5 

125.7 

135.7 

129.4 

138.4 

127.9 

139.2 

129.3 

140.0 

132.1 

145.6 

127.7 

139.3 

131.2 

138.4 

131.5 

141.5 

132.3 

148.1 

133.0 

144.1 

124.6 

133.4 

128.5 

135.3 

127.5 

137.5 

128.9 

138.2 

131.4 

142.7 

126.6 

136.1 

130.8 

136.8 

140.5 

132.1 

147.5 

133.1 

144.2 

124.5 

133.3 

128.6 

135.6 

127.6 

137.8 

129.3 

139.0 

131.7 

143.3 

126.8 

138.0 

130.7 

136.4 

141.0 

131.9 

147.5 

133.0 

143.8 

•24.6 

133.8 

129.4 

136.7 

127.4 

137.8 

(2) 

137.7 

131.9 

143.8 

126.8 

137.9 

131.0 

137.5 

December . 

131.4 

141.6 

132.5 

148.1 

133.5 

145.2 

124.9 

134.5 

129.8 

137.6 

128.0 

139.3 

129.5 

138.7 

132.3 

144.8 

128.3 

141.7 

131.3 

138.3 

141.5 

132.2 

147.7 

133.3 

144.6 

125.5 

135.1 

129.8 

136.9 

128.1 

139.2 

129.6 

138.2 

132.2 

144.2 

127.9 

139.8 

132.3 

137.8 

139.4 

131.5 

145.6 

132.9 

142.9 

125.0 

133.3 

129.8 

136.1 

127.8 

138.6 

129.0 

136.1 

131.6 

142.7 

128.0 

139.5 

132.0 

136.7 

131.6 

137.7 

132.1 

147.1 

133.2 

142.8 

125.7 

134 . 1 

130.2 

135.4 

128.0 

138.7 

129.4 

136.9 

131.7 

142.7 

128.9 

139.9 

132.2 

137.0 

140.8 

133.4 

149.4 

133.6 

132.3 

126.6 

135.9 

131.2 

138.8 

129.9 

141.9 

130.2 

137.9 

132.7 

144.5 

129.4 

140.5 

133.6 

140.1 

140.5 

133.7 

149.3 

134.5 

144.0 

126.7 

135.1 

132.0 

139. C 

130.1 

141.9 

131.0 

139.1 

134.0 

146.7 

130.1 

141.7 

134  4 

141.6 

June . 

133.8 

141.0 

135.6 

152.4 

136.5 

147.7 

127.9 

138.0 

132.6 

140.2 

130.9 

142.8 

132.2 

141.4 

135.7 

149.3 

131.7 

145.3 

136.4 

145.4 

July . 

161.5 

143.2 

170.5 

143.3 

166.6 

137.6 

161.9 

139.6 

157.9 

141.1 

168.4 

140.2 

161.6 

143.8 

171.3 

138.1 

161.8 

144.2 

166.9 

174.1 

146.7 

178.0 

148.6 

180.8 

140.0 

165.2 

142.2 

162. 8 

144. C 

174.0 

143.5 

168.6 

147.0 

178.6 

140.1 

166.3 

145.4 

168.5 

146.5 

173.4 

148.1 

180.1 

147.1 

176.6 

141.6 

168.0 

144.9 

164.7 

146.1 

176.2 

145.4 

169.3 

147.6 

179.3 

142.5 

170.1 

146.6 

168.4 

177.5 

150.9 

186.1 

150.4 

183.0 

144.6 

174.4 

146.5 

168.4 

149.5 

183.4 

146.5 

171.3 

149.5 

183.1 

143.7 

171.4 

148.8 

173.9 

192.0 

154.9 

195.1 

157.9 

203.5 

146.1 

177.8 

149.6 

175.4 

152.5 

199.4 

152.9 

187.0 

154.0 

193.1 

151.9 

192.7 

152.0 

181.6 

December . 

155.8 

188.7 

155.7 

192.3 

158.5 

198.4 

148.2 

178.1 

151.7 

175.8 

153.0 

187.0 

152.7 

184.0 

156.2 

191.4 

152.5 

190.6 

153.1 

179.2 

187.5 

156.2 

191  4 

158.7 

196.0 

148.7 

177.6 

152.7 

175.9 

153.0 

184.5 

152.6 

182.4 

156.1 

189.1 

151.4 

185.0 

153.0 

176.5 

187.5 

155.9 

189.7 

158.1 

193.5 

147.4 

172.7 

152.4 

173.3 

152.8 

183.2 

153.2 

182.8 

155.9 

186.9 

152.2 

185.7 

153.1 

175.1 

160.9 

199.6 

159.6 

199.3 

162.0 

202.9 

150.3 

180.0 

155.3 

179.7 

156.2 

190.8 

157.0 

191.3 

159.2 

195.1 

154.8 

191.4 

156.5 

183.0 

194.6 

159.7 

197.7 

161.7 

198.8 

149.4 

176.3 

155.3 

179.2 

155.7 

188.6 

157.2 

188.9 

159.2 

195.0 

155.8 

192.4 

156.7 

182.7 

190.3 

159.4 

198.5 

169.7 

195.8 

148.6 

175.6 

156.2 

182.5 

156. S 

190.6 

156.8 

187.1 

159.0 

194.3 

155.8 

191.1 

156.8 

182.7 

June . 

159.1 

193.0 

160.5 

202.2 

162.1 

197.3 

150.3 

179.6 

157.7 

187.0 

153.3 

193.9 

158.5 

191.1 

160.3 

198.3 

155.9 

191.1 

158.7 

188.5 

July . 

194  5 

204  6 

164  1 

201  8 

151.9 

183  5 

159.1 

188  7 

160  1 

198  4 

160  4 

194  3 

199  7 

155  7 

191  6 

160  2 

191  4 

162  2 

198  9 

206  9 

166  6 

204  8 

154  5 

187  9 

192  4 

162  7 

203  1 

162  2 

198  : 

163  C 

204  3 

195  8 

162  8 

195  5 

209  4 

167  8 

212  8 

169  1 

210  9 

158  6 

195  3 

196  5 

16S  3 

211  0 

166  3 

206  7 

211  0 

199  ( 

164  2 

197  4 

211  1 

211  5 

169  7 

210  7 

157.5 

191  8 

162  6 

193  3 

167  3 

207  1 

167  1 

205  9 

208  7 

160  4 

197  2 

166  7 

199  0 

167.5 

206  9 

211  8 

171  6 

212  7 

158  3 

192  4 

194  8 

168  3 

207  8 

167  1 

204 

166  9 

206  1 

201  r 

166  f 

196  7 

December . 

211.1 

171.3 

217.8 

173.8 

217.0 

160  4 

195.7 

. 

200  3 

170.1 

210.5 

170  3 

211.6 

212  3 

205.6 

169  0 

202  0 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  D-2:  Consumers’  price  index  for  moderate-income  families  in  39  United  States  cities  and 

4  Territories  and  Possessions1,  1923-47 — Continued 

[1935-39-  100,  unless  otherwise  indicated] 


Period 

Houston, 

Texas 

Indianapolis, 

Ind. 

Jacksonville, 

Fla. 

Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Manchester, 

N.H. 

Memphis, 

Tenn. 

Milwaukee, 

Wise. 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Mobile, 

Ala. 

All 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

AH 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

1923 . 

121.8 

124.5 

123.7 

126.0 

127.2 

129.3 

122.5 

119.2 

132.5 

132.2 

124.1 

125  6 

128  3 

120  2 

118  4 

1924 . 

121.2 

124.7 

123.1 

124.8 

127.5 

129.7 

121.2 

119.3 

133.2 

133.7 

119.1 

124  6 

126  8 

121  3 

1 17  5 

1925 . 

123.7 

136.9 

125.8 

134.9 

132.1 

141.9 

123.4 

131.7 

133.5 

141.4 

126.0 

127.0 

140  3 

127  3 

118  8 

1926 . 

122.6 

135.6 

126.8 

143.2 

140.8 

153.3 

123.1 

135.5 

129.9 

140.0 

132.6 

127.1 

145  5 

134  0 

120  2 

1927 . 

120.3 

129.7 

123.3 

135.5 

134.7 

139.0 

119.1 

127.4 

127.5 

136.3 

127.3 

123  5 

136  9 

128  9 

116  9 

1928 . 

119.2 

127.1 

121.7 

133.9 

128.5 

133.5 

117.4 

126.2 

125.5 

134.0 

126.5 

121  6 

135  2 

127  8 

115  8 

1929 . 

119.7 

130.1 

122.2 

138.3 

125.0 

131.8 

117.7 

129.8 

125.1 

136.2 

127.0 

121  7 

138  0 

131  6 

1930 . 

116.8 

124.3 

119.3 

132.5 

120.0 

128.3 

115.8 

124.5 

121.0 

127.8 

120.9 

1 19  4 

132  4 

125  6 

1931 . 

106.2 

98.5 

106.5 

104.6 

108.4 

104.8 

108.5 

102.3 

109.0 

102.0 

99.7 

106  6 

103.1 

102  7 

105  9 

1932 . 

94.5 

80.3 

95.1 

85.5 

96.5 

84.8 

97.7 

84.2 

98.5 

86.5 

82.9 

95  2 

86  8 

87  1 

96  1 

1933 . 

90.0 

80.5 

91.2 

84.4 

92.0 

81.9 

93.2 

83.3 

92.9 

87.6 

82.6 

91  0 

85  1 

84  6 

90  8 

1934 . 

94.4 

91.6 

95.1 

93.0 

96.9 

93.0 

96.0 

93.0 

93.6 

92.9 

91.7 

96  1 

96  1 

92  6 

94  ? 

1935 . 

97.2 

99.6 

97.9 

100.6 

98.8 

99.9 

98.4 

101.4 

96.4 

100.3 

99.9 

98  6 

103  3 

99  0 

96  8 

1936 . 

98.2 

99.9 

99.0 

101.9 

99.4 

100.9 

99.1 

101.2 

97.6 

99.9 

101.9 

99  4 

102  0 

101  5 

98  5 

1937 . 

102.1 

103.9 

103.0 

106.5 

102.8 

104.1 

102.5 

105.6 

103.1 

106.0 

104.2 

102  9 

105  8 

107  0 

102  8 

1938 . 

101.6 

98.7 

101.1 

97.6 

100.1 

98.4 

100.7 

97.6 

101.8 

97.7 

97.9 

100  3 

96  1 

98  6 

101  4 

1939 . 

100.8 

97.8 

99.1 

93.5 

98.9 

96.7 

99.4 

94.3 

101.0 

96.2 

96.1 

98  8 

92  7 

98  4 

93  7 

1940 . 

101.2 

99.4 

100.3 

95.8 

100.1 

98.6 

98.4 

91.8 

101.1 

97.1 

100.1 

97.9 

98.9 

93.3 

987 

9s!o 

100.6 

97.2 

99.2 

96.9 

1941 . 

105.7 

108.9 

106.7 

106.3 

107.4 

108.6 

102.8 

101.2 

106.2 

107.7 

105.2 

104.8 

104.7 

103.8 

103.9 

104.0 

106.0 

106.6 

107.2 

109.0 

1942 . 

116.6 

127.6 

118.4 

125.2 

120.1 

130.3 

114.2 

119.4 

119.3 

131.9 

118.4 

124.0 

117.5 

125.8 

114.7 

120.7 

115.9 

121.8 

120.4 

131.0 

1943 . 

122.7 

139.0 

124.5 

135.5 

129.4 

147.6 

121.1 

133.0 

125.4 

143.3 

126.3 

136.4 

126.7 

145.5 

121.3 

134.9 

121.0 

132.0 

126.7 

146.6 

1944 . 

123.9 

136.2 

126.3 

133.0 

132.0 

144.7 

123.4 

130.6 

127.3 

141.2 

127.6 

132.9 

128.9 

144.6 

123.3 

134.2 

122.2 

129.6 

127.8 

144.5 

1945 . 

126.4 

138.7 

129.0 

135.4 

135.9 

148.2 

126.6 

133.0 

130.9 

145.6 

130.2 

135.2 

131.4 

148.1 

126.0 

137.4 

124.4 

132.0 

129.7 

147.1 

1946 . 

136.3 

158.3 

138.7 

156.5 

144.1 

166.5 

135.3 

150.7 

141.0 

166.6 

140.2 

156.6 

140.5 

171.3 

136.0 

156.5 

135.5 

153.0 

138.9 

164.5 

1941:  January . 

101.9 

102.6 

98.2 

98.8 

98.3 

92.4 

102.8 

101.8 

96.6 

94.2 

95  9 

101  5 

99  n 

97  9 

February . 

101.9 

102.1 

97.9 

99.2 

98.6 

93.6 

101.8 

99.0 

96.7 

94.8 

95  4 

101  9 

100  5 

98  2 

March . 

102.3 

102.1 

102.2 

98.8 

102.4 

99.0 

99.2 

94.8 

102.5 

100.8 

100.1 

97.2 

100.2 

95.7 

99.5 

96.3 

102.1 

100.2 

101.7 

99.8 

April . 

103.2 

104.2 

101.1 

101.7 

100.2 

97.4 

103.2 

102.7 

99.5 

98.2 

99  2 

102  7 

101  5 

102  9 

May . 

103.5 

105.0 

103.5 

103.1 

100.4 

97.9 

104.3 

105.2 

101.3 

99  8 

101  1 

103  9 

103  1 

104  2 

June . 

104.0 

106.4 

i05.6 

106.5 

106.1 

107.6 

101.8 

101.3 

105.6 

107.7 

104.4 

104.6 

103.5 

103.3 

103.6 

106.5 

105.6 

107.4 

105.1 

106.6 

July . 

105.0 

108.7 

106.9 

111.4 

102.2 

101.2 

105.7 

107.2 

107.1 

105.7 

106.8 

106  3 

108  2 

110  4 

August . 

105.8 

109.5 

108.5 

113.6 

103.2 

101.8 

106.6 

109.3 

108.4 

106  4 

107  1 

107  3 

1 10  0 

112,3 

September . 

107.9 

113.1 

109.7 

111.3 

iio.6 

114.6 

105.4 

107.3 

108.1 

111.9 

108.9 

110.4 

108.3 

110.6 

106.8 

109.2 

109.0 

112.0 

110.7 

116.0 

October . 

110.1 

116.6 

112.6 

117.5 

107.1 

107.1 

109.8 

112.4 

110.9 

111.3 

109  2 

1 10  1 

112  5 

118  9 

November . 

111.2 

118.6 

114.9 

119.2 

108.3 

109.6 

111.1 

115.4 

112.8 

112.3 

111.3 

110  7 

112  9 

120  2 

December . 

111.4 

117.9 

113.3 

115.2 

114.3 

117.3 

108.7 

109.7 

112.3 

118.6 

110.7 

111.7 

111.1 

113.1 

109.4 

110.5 

110.7 

111.9 

116.4 

120.7 

1942:  January . 

112.5 

120.1 

118.1 

120.2 

109.8 

112.2 

113.5 

120.6 

114.5 

115  3 

113  3 

111  9 

114  9 

194  0 

February . 

114.0 

122.5 

119.6 

121.3 

m.i 

112.7 

114.5 

121.4 

116.5 

116.1 

114  3 

L12.7 

115  4 

125  3 

March . 

115.3 

124.6 

117.2 

120.8 

118.0 

124.3 

112.9 

116.5 

116.5 

124.9 

115.6 

118.7 

114.8 

117.8 

112.7 

116.0 

114.3 

117.3 

121.4 

130.7 

April . 

115.7 

124.6 

122.8 

126.1 

113.7 

117.2 

117.1 

125.2 

119.5 

120.8 

117  9 

114  7 

118  0 

129  1 

May . 

116.2 

125.9 

125.0 

127.4 

114.1 

118.8 

118.1 

128.1 

124.0 

123.5 

119  8 

115  9 

190  9 

196  8 

June . 

115.7 

124.9 

119.2 

125.7 

119.9 

129.3 

114.1 

119.0 

118.6 

129.8 

119.1 

125.3 

117.4 

124.1 

115.7 

122.0 

115.9 

121.4 

118.6 

128.4 

July . 

116.7 

128.2 

125.5 

133.1 

113.8 

118.3 

120.0 

133.6 

126.0 

125.5 

122.0 

116  1 

122  1 

130  0 

August . 

117.6 

130.0 

126.9 

134.9 

114.9 

121.2 

121.2 

136.8 

125.2 

132  1 

121  7 

116  4 

192  9 

131  4 

September . 

118.0 

130.8 

119.1 

127.1 

121.5 

134.2 

114.7 

120.7 

121.7 

137.9 

120.2 

126.8 

119.3 

129.7 

115.3 

121.0 

116.8 

123.3 

i20’9 

133.9 

October . 

118.8 

132.9 

129.2 

137.7 

116.4 

124.0 

122.7 

140.0 

128.8 

132.6 

125.2 

118  0 

126  6 

136  8 

November . 

118.8 

132.4 

129.7 

137.1 

117.0 

125.0 

123.4 

141.5 

130.0 

134  4 

126  8 

118  9 

128  9 

137  6 

December . 

119.5 

134.4 

120.9 

131.4 

123.3 

138.3 

117.7 

127.2 

123.9 

142.8 

122.8 

132.3 

122.3 

137.1 

118.2 

128.6 

119.2 

129.9 

123.0 

138.3 

1943:  January . 

119.6 

134.8 

131.3 

139.7 

117.8 

127.3 

123.7 

141.8 

133.4 

137.2 

129  0 

119  0 

129  1 

139  5 

February . 

120.8 

137.9 

131.2 

140.1 

118.7 

129.4 

122.9 

139.5 

134.4 

139.6 

131 . 1 

119  6 

130  7 

140  4 

March . 

123.5 

142.7 

123.5 

134.8 

127.0 

146.0 

120.7 

133.7 

124.6 

142.8 

126.2 

137.8 

125.6 

144.8 

120.7 

134.2 

121.0 

133.0 

126.0 

145.6 

April . 

124.0 

143.4 

138.0 

153.4 

122.2 

137.4 

125.9 

146.2 

139  2 

149  2 

137  4 

121  0 

133  5 

150  5 

May . 

124.4 

143.7 

140.2 

151.5 

122.5 

137.9 

125.8 

146.2 

142.3 

150  1 

141  9 

121  8 

134  9 

149  9 

June . 

123.2 

140.0 

126.2 

140.3 

130.7 

151.7 

121.8 

135.8 

126.3 

146.8 

128.5 

143.4 

127.0 

148.3 

122.7 

138.7 

121.9 

134.1 

128.3 

149.8 

July . 

122.3 

137.4 

137.0 

152.5 

120.8 

132.0 

125.2 

142.4 

136  6 

147  7 

136  2 

121  0 

131  3 

148  6 

August . 

122.0 

136.2 

135.1 

150.9 

120.8 

131.7 

124.7 

141.1 

133.7 

148.0 

134  4 

120  8 

130  4 

149  7 

September . 

123.3 

138.7 

124.7 

134.6 

131.9 

150.0 

121.3 

132.6 

125.4 

141.8 

125.5 

133.9 

128.4 

148.2 

121.4 

133.6 

121.0 

130.4 

127.1 

147.9 

October . 

123.4 

138.4 

135.4 

146.8 

121.8 

132.6 

126.3 

143.3 

134.5 

144  4 

135.4 

121  7 

132  3 

147  5 

November . 

123.1 

137.3 

134.0 

144.9 

121.9 

132.7 

126.8 

144.4 

133.8 

143  9 

134  0 

121  7 

132  2 

145  4 

December . 

123.3 

137.3 

124.8 

134.4 

130.4 

144.2 

122.4 

132.7 

126.6 

143.3 

126.4 

133.8 

127.7 

144.5 

121.5 

132.9 

122.1 

132.3 

126.5 

144.9 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  D-2:  Consumers’  price  index  for  moderate-income  families  in  39  United  States  cities  and 

4  Territories  and  Possessions1,  1923-47 — Continued 

[1935-39-  100,  unless  otherwise  indicated) 


Period 

Houston, 

Texas 

Indianapolis, 

Ind. 

Jacksonville, 

Fla. 

Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Los  Angeles, 
CaUf. 

Manchester, 

N.H. 

Memphis, 

Tenn. 

Milwaukee, 

Wise. 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Mobile, 

Ala. 

All 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

AU 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

AH 

items 

Food 

AU 

items 

Food 

AU 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

123.4 

137.5 

133.3 

145.8 

121.9 

130.3 

126.3 

142.0 

132.5 

146.0 

130.5 

120.8 

128.3 

145.5 

122.9 

135.9 

131.9 

143.3 

121.9 

129.8 

125.8 

140.5 

131.4 

142.6 

131.0 

121.1 

128.9 

144.2 

March . 

122.6 

134.9 

124.4 

131.0 

129.1 

139.6 

122.1 

129.8 

126.2 

140.9 

126.3 

132.0 

126.9 

141.0 

121.6 

131.9 

121.3 

128.7 

126.4 

142.7 

123.2 

135.3 

132.1 

141.4 

122.9 

130.1 

126.0 

133.6 

130.8 

141.3 

132.1 

121.7 

128.9 

143.4 

123.? 

135.9 

132.2 

143.0 

123.6 

131.4 

127.6 

142.0 

131.7 

143.0 

134.4 

122.2 

129.5 

143.4 

June . 

123.6 

135.0 

126.2 

132.6 

131.7 

142.9 

123.5 

130.5 

126.8 

139.2 

126.8 

130.9 

129.2 

144.7 

123.8 

135.5 

122.2 

129.0 

127.2 

142.1 

124.3 

137.0 

134.6 

144.8 

124.2 

132.5 

126.6 

138.5 

135.3 

146.1 

137.4 

123.0 

131.3 

144.4 

124.7 

137.8 

134.4 

143.9 

123.9 

131.2 

127.6 

141.1 

135.0 

148.3 

136.4 

122.7 

130.5 

147.1 

September . 

124.8 

137.5 

127.6 

134.3 

134.1 

148.1 

124.3 

130.9 

128.0 

141.4 

129.0 

134.2 

130.2 

146.5 

124.3 

135.5 

122.6 

129.7 

129.4 

146.6 

124.6 

136.6 

132.7 

146.1 

124.0 

129.7 

128.7 

143.0 

133.4 

144.9 

135.7 

123.0 

130.4 

145  4 

124.0 

134.6 

133.1 

145.9 

124.2 

130.3 

128.8 

143.3 

133.6 

144.9 

135.2 

122.9 

130.0 

145.0 

December . 

124.7 

135.9 

128.0 

133.8 

134.4 

146.8 

124.8 

131.0 

129.1 

143.9 

129.3 

133.6 

130.2 

145.6 

124.3 

135.2 

123.2 

130.4 

128.9 

144.6 

125.2 

136.5 

134.0 

146.3 

125.1 

131.6 

129.2 

143.4 

134.0 

147.1 

135.2 

123.3 

130.7 

143.8 

124.8 

135.4 

132.7 

144.9 

125.1 

130.6 

128.7 

141.8 

133.5 

145.4 

133.8 

123.2 

129.7 

143.8 

March . 

124.8 

134.8 

127.5 

132.1 

133.6 

142.8 

125.1 

130.3 

129.2 

142.7 

128.9 

132.7 

129.8 

144.4 

124.2 

133.8 

123.1 

129.3 

128.4 

143.9 

125.6 

136.7 

133.3 

145.5 

125.6 

131.5 

130.0 

144.4 

132.7 

145.2 

134.3 

123.2 

129.5 

144.9 

126.2 

138. 4 

135.1 

146.4 

126.3 

132.4 

130.3 

144.5 

133.9 

146.9 

138.1 

123.9 

131.2 

144.9 

June . 

126.7 

139.5 

129.5 

137.4 

135.6 

147.5 

127.1 

134.4 

130.5 

144.8 

131.3 

137.4 

132.0 

149.8 

127.0 

141.0 

124.6 

133.0 

129.3 

145.9 

July 

127.5 

141.6 

136.8 

152.4 

127.4 

135.0 

130.6 

145.2 

139.4 

150.7 

140.6 

125.0 

133.7 

151.1 

127.4 

141.2 

137.7 

152.0 

127.6 

135.4 

131.0 

145.9 

136.4 

150.9 

139.4 

124.9 

133.2 

152  3 

September . 

127.6 

140.5 

129.5 

136.0 

138.2 

151.9 

127.0 

132.8 

132.0 

147.2 

130.0 

134.9 

131.6 

148.1 

126.6 

137.8 

125.1 

132.6 

130.6 

148.9 

127.2 

139.7 

136.0 

149.0 

127.0 

132.9 

132.3 

147.2 

134.6 

148.6 

137.4 

125.2 

132.6 

148.1 

127.0 

139.5 

136.3 

149.5 

127.4 

133.8 

133.0 

149.2 

136.1 

148.8 

137.8 

125.6 

133.7 

148.4 

December . 

127.3 

140.9 

130.4 

137.7 

137.4 

150.7 

128.0 

135.3 

133.7 

150.9 

131.0 

137.3 

133.3 

151.8 

127.2 

139.1 

126.1 

135.1 

131.1 

143.9 

127.2 

140.8 

138.0 

149.9 

127.9 

134.5 

132.7 

143.6 

136.7 

151.2 

137.5 

126.3 

134.3 

147.9 

126.8 

139.3 

135.6 

145.8 

127.3 

132.6 

132.5 

148.4 

135.8 

149.2 

136.3 

126.0 

132.5 

147.9 

March . 

127.6 

139.3 

130.0 

136.0 

136.1 

146.5 

127.7 

133.6 

133.1 

148.9 

131.0 

136.4 

132.5 

148.8 

127.1 

136.5 

126.1 

131.8 

i3i  .3 

147.7 

128.0 

139.7 

137.7 

148.0 

128.5 

134.0 

133.4 

149.0 

137.8 

149.8 

138.3 

126.5 

133.0 

148.6 

128.5 

139.7 

138.6 

147.3 

129.0 

134.9 

134.3 

150.7 

139.2 

151.7 

140.8 

127.5 

134.9 

143.3 

June . 

130.5 

144.0 

131.9 

141.5 

138.4 

150.8 

129.4 

134.8 

136.1 

154.8 

134.7 

144  4 

134.5 

153.6 

131.2 

144.3 

129.4 

137.6 

132.9 

149.8 

July. 

136.6 

160.4 

159.9 

170.6 

138.4 

154.4 

142.3 

171.2 

161.5 

174.6 

167.4 

138.0 

160.9 

163.8 

140.7 

168.8 

170.8 

181.5 

140.4 

164.3 

144.6 

175.1 

168.7 

187.5 

168.3 

139.5 

163.3 

175.5 

September . 

142.8 

173.5 

146.1 

172.4 

150.2 

180.7 

141.1 

165.3 

145.5 

176.5 

147.0 

170.0 

146.2 

185.3 

142.8 

170.3 

142.4 

167.9 

145.2 

176.4 

144.2 

174.7 

175.9 

182.5 

142.1 

166.6 

148.5 

182.8 

176.9 

191.0 

174. S 

145.9 

177.6 

182.8 

150.0 

190.0 

187.3 

199.1 

146.8 

178.0 

154.5 

198.1 

185.6 

207.3 

184.1 

148. S 

181.7 

193.8 

December . 

152.3 

189.9 

154.2 

184.3 

158.8 

194.8 

147.0 

175.4 

154.5 

195.1 

156.5 

186.7 

156.3 

206.0 

150.6 

179.7 

149.7 

180.2 

153.6 

191.0 

153.9 

192.5 

180.0 

190.3 

147.7 

175.4 

155.3 

194.3 

183.6 

200.2 

178.0 

148.3 

174.0 

189.2 

154.1 

190.6 

179.9 

189.3 

148.7 

176.6 

155.9 

194.1 

177.5 

198.6 

180.1 

149.0 

174.6 

188.7 

March . 

157.1 

196.3 

157.5 

187.8 

163.4 

198.8 

150.8 

182.3 

156.9 

195.5 

158.1 

186.8 

158.8 

205.1 

154.5 

186.9 

151.6 

181.3 

159.2 

199.8 

158.6 

199.2 

187.9 

199.7 

151.0 

182.7 

157.4 

195.7 

184.0 

204.6 

185.4 

151 .4 

179  6 

201.6 

157.6 

197.1 

185.1 

196.0 

150.5 

180.7 

157.6 

196.7 

185.1 

201.6 

186.6 

151.5 

179.0 

197.0 

June . 

157.6 

106.2 

158.0 

188.7 

163.5 

199.1 

149.5 

180.0 

156.3 

193.8 

160.4 

190.3 

160.6 

205.1 

156.6 

190.8 

152.9 

182.6 

159.3 

196.9 

July . 

158  4 

198  7 

159.5 

191.7 

201  8 

150.5 

181  3 

157.2 

193  8 

162.1 

192  6 

210  1 

193  4 

182  5 

198  6 

159  7 

200  8 

195.5 

205  0 

183  5 

157.8 

195  4 

196  8 

213  5 

159.0 

196  8 

187  4 

200  8 

162.1 

206  4 

203  0 

168.5 

209.1 

193.5 

161  6 

204  2 

201  3 

169  0 

220  5 

200  1 

162  1 

197  2 

164.3 

206  8 

163  4 

208  7 

167  8 

204  5 

214  7 

157.9 

193  5 

161  3 

201  9 

166.1 

198  0 

223  6 

197  6 

194  6 

209  3 

165  8 

210  2 

204  3 

211  0 

194  2 

164  1 

206  7 

199  0 

226  2 

164.0 

200  7 

193  7 

206  8 

December . 

169  3 

218  1 

208.8 

173.9 

216  6 

197.3 

166.0 

211.1 

204.7 

173.5 

229.7 

204.6 

166  2 

199  3 

170  3 

216  3 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  D-2:  Consumers’  price  index  for  moderate-income  families  in  39  United  States  cities  and 

4  Territories  and  Possessions1,  1923-47 — Continued 


[1935-39-  100,  unless  otherwise  indicated] 


Period 

New  Orleans, 
La. 

New  York, 
N.Y. 

Norfolk, 

Va. 

Philadelphia. 

Pa. 

Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 

Portland, 

Maine 

Portland, 

Oreg. 

Richmond, 

Va. 

St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

SanFrandsco, 

Calif. 

All 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

1923 . 

120.1 

116.0 

119.9 

127.0 

121.8 

123.3 

121.4 

121.9 

122.3 

125.2 

118.4 

129.7 

123.0 

121.6 

119.4 

131.5 

119.6 

113.8 

116.4 

118.2 

1924 . 

120.0 

116.7 

119.9 

124.3 

120.4 

122.2 

122.1 

119.3 

123.6 

124.0 

117.2 

126.4 

122.7 

123.3 

118.7 

127.7 

120.6 

114.5 

116.4 

119.4 

1925 . 

122.2 

124.0 

123.2 

132.3 

122.9 

137.0 

126.8 

131.5 

127.6 

133.9 

119.6 

135.6 

123.0 

129.4 

122.4 

140.9 

124.7 

127.4 

119.8 

129.9 

1926 . 

122.2 

124.7 

124.4 

135.9 

124.3 

145.1 

129.2 

137.3 

128.7 

138.9 

121.2 

142.1 

122.1 

128.5 

125.3 

147.6 

126.3 

132.2 

119.3 

128.9 

1927 . 

121.4 

122.9 

123.1 

132.7 

122.6 

139.4 

126.3 

131.7 

126.4 

134.1 

118.8 

136.0 

120.5 

126.8 

121.1 

137.2 

124.1 

127.1 

118.3 

126.3 

1928 . 

120.1 

122.0 

122.4 

132.0 

121.4 

136.1 

124.3 

130.8 

125.4 

132.8 

118.6 

136.2 

118.4 

125.9 

119.2 

134.6 

121.6 

123.7 

117.8 

125.5 

1929 . 

119.6 

124.3 

122.6 

133.4 

121.7 

138.0 

122.9 

130.3 

125.4 

135.4 

119.3 

137.3 

117.4 

128.1 

118.3 

133.9 

122.7 

128.1 

118.2 

127.8 

1930 . 

116.2 

118.6 

119.4 

126.2 

118.9 

131.9 

119.6 

123.6 

121.3 

126.5 

116.4 

128. f 

114.9 

121.3 

116.5 

129.5 

120.3 

121.9 

115.4 

124.3 

1931 . 

103.9 

96.5 

110.4 

107.6 

108.2 

106.2 

109.8 

105.3 

110. C 

102.9 

108.4 

108.3 

104.0 

96.9 

106.6 

103.6 

107.6 

98.2 

105.7 

102.6 

1932 . 

95.8 

84.0 

101.0 

92.5 

97.8 

88.6 

97.8 

86.5 

97.7 

83.9 

99.6 

90.9 

94.8 

84.7 

96.9 

85.4 

96.4 

80.4 

97.5 

89.5 

1933 . 

92.0 

81.3 

95.2 

88.4 

92.8 

82.7 

92.9 

83.5 

91.7 

81.6 

95.9 

88.3 

89.7 

80.5 

92.7 

83.8 

91.8 

79.9 

93.7 

87.7 

1934 . 

95.7 

89.1 

98.1 

97.3 

97.7 

93.9 

98.1 

96.4 

95.1 

92.3 

99.5 

97.2 

92.9 

87.4 

96.7 

94.4 

95.4 

89.6 

96.4 

94.4 

1935 . 

99.0 

100.6 

99.2 

100.6 

99.8 

101.6 

98.8 

100.1 

97. 9 

100.2 

100.4 

102.2 

96.1 

96.7 

99.0 

101.5 

98.5 

99.7 

98.6 

100.8 

1936 . 

98.9 

100.2 

99.4 

101.0 

100.1 

102.4 

100.1 

102.6 

99.3 

101.4 

100.6 

102.6 

98.0 

99.8 

100.1 

103.6 

99.5 

101.2 

98.1 

100.3 

1937 . 

102.0 

103.4 

102.0 

104.1 

102.2 

105.0 

102.5 

105.7 

103.1 

106.4 

102.6 

105.6 

103.0 

105.6 

102.3 

105.4 

102.7 

105.2 

101.8 

104.4 

1938 . 

100.0 

97.7 

100.0 

97.8 

99.6 

96.7 

100.1 

97.2 

100.9 

98.5 

99.1 

96.2 

102.0 

99.7 

100.1 

96.5 

100.3 

98.2 

101.4 

98.5 

1939 . 

100.0 

98.1 

99.5 

96.5 

98.3 

94.2 

98.5 

94.4 

98. f 

93.6 

97.4 

93.6 

100.9 

98.3 

98.6 

92. S 

99.0 

95.7 

100.2 

96.0 

1940 . 

101.4 

100.7 

100.8 

98.6 

98.9 

95.0 

98.7 

94.1 

100.1 

96.1 

98.2 

94.7 

100.9 

99.2 

99.0 

92.8 

99.6 

96.8 

100.4 

96.5 

1941 . 

107.1 

110.7 

104.7 

106.0 

107.5 

107.4 

103.6 

102.4 

105.5 

106.2 

103.3 

103.5 

107.3 

111.5 

104.2 

103.4 

104.8 

107.5 

105.9 

107.0 

1942 . 

119.6 

132.9 

114.7 

122.2 

121.1 

129.3 

115.3 

121.3 

116.2 

123.4 

116.0 

122.8 

122.1 

135.5 

115.7 

123.2 

116.1 

126.1 

118.7 

128.5 

1943 . 

129.4 

151.7 

123.1 

138.6 

129.8 

147.6 

122.7 

135.8 

123.7 

137.8 

122.8 

135.2 

129.2 

147.3 

121.7 

137.1 

122.4 

139.6 

126.4 

143.4 

1944 . 

130.1 

149.6 

126.2 

137.2 

130.5 

143.1 

124.4 

134.  C 

126.; 

135.6 

124.3 

132.9 

130.7 

144.8 

122.7 

134.1 

124.2 

138.5 

129.4 

143.8 

1945 . 

132.7 

153.3 

129.1 

140.1 

132.5 

143.8 

127.4 

137.1 

129.4 

138.6 

125.9 

133.6 

135.0 

149.5 

125.3 

136.4 

126.5 

141.4 

132.9 

148.2 

1946 . 

144.8 

173.8 

141.7 

162.3 

141.9 

164.6 

138.4 

156.8 

140.6 

160.8 

134.6 

153.3 

144.5 

169.0 

133.9 

155.1 

137.4 

162.4 

143.7 

170.1 

1941:  January . 

101.9 

101.1 

99.5 

95.8 

99.3 

95.0 

101.2 

98.0 

95.3 

101.7 

93.7 

100  9 

99  2 

102  1 

99  6 

February . 

102.0 

101.3 

100.4 

99.5 

99.2 

94.9 

100.8 

97.5 

96.0 

101.6 

94.7 

100  8 

99  3 

102  2 

99  6 

March . 

102.4 

102.9 

101.5 

99.8 

102.6 

100.6 

99.6 

95.2 

101.4 

98.6 

98.8 

95.9 

102.7 

102.8 

100.0 

94.9 

101.1 

99.5 

102.4 

100.6 

April . 

105.S 

102.3 

101.6 

102.1 

100.5 

97. C 

102.  c 

101.1 

98.6 

105.5 

97.9 

101  9 

101  4 

103  5 

103  5 

May . 

105.2 

102.6 

102.3 

102.1 

101.7 

100.1 

103.4 

103.6 

100.7 

106.8 

97.8 

102  1 

102  4 

104  2 

104  9 

June . 

105.6 

108.6 

104.5 

106.7 

106.4 

107.0 

103.3 

103.3 

105.2 

107.3 

102.8 

104.2 

106.2 

110.2 

103.0 

102.9 

104.1 

107.2 

105.4 

107.1 

July . 

112.0 

104.8 

107.0 

108.4 

103.7 

103.3 

106.2 

108.7 

106.3 

111.5 

105.1 

104  6 

108  5 

105  7 

107  2 

August . 

114.7 

105.5 

107.8 

110.8 

104.7 

104.7 

106.8 

109.0 

107.9 

114  3 

107  5 

105  1 

109  4 

106  3 

108  3 

September . 

110.9 

117.4 

106.8 

109.8 

110.9 

113.1 

106.7 

107.5 

108.7 

111.9 

106.2 

109.2 

111.0 

119.9 

107.4 

109.9 

107.8 

114.5 

107.8 

111.0 

October . 

118.  f 

108.  C 

111.4 

115.2 

108. ( 

109. ( 

109.' 

111.* 

109  .c 

120.3 

112.2 

108  7 

114  6 

109  4 

112  6 

November . 

118.7 

108.7 

113.1 

116.7 

108.3 

108.7 

110.2 

112.9 

111.2 

121.7 

111.8 

109  8 

117  0 

no  r 

114  4 

December . 

113.5 

119.9 

108.7 

112.6 

115.3 

117.6 

108.8 

109.8 

110.8 

113.7 

108.7 

110.7 

113.7 

121.3 

110.1 

112.6 

110.6 

117.5 

111.3 

115.4 

1942:  January . 

123.0 

110.3 

115.4 

121.1 

110.6 

113.9 

112.1 

116.9 

112.4 

125.8 

115.7 

111  8 

119  8 

113  9 

120  7 

February . 

126.2 

111.0 

115.8 

123.6 

111.2 

114.5 

112.8 

116.3 

115.5 

127  0 

117  4 

112  9 

119  9 

114  2 

120  1 

March . 

117.6 

128.0 

112.0 

116.5 

120.5 

126.7 

112.7 

115.5 

113.8 

117.8 

112.9 

117.1 

119.1 

129.7 

113.4 

118.4 

114.8 

122.9 

115.7 

121.9 

April . 

130. C 

112.6 

116.6 

126.4 

113.  £ 

117.5 

113.5 

117.7 

117  6 

129  6 

119  5 

115  4 

123  8 

117  0 

123  6 

May . 

129.0 

113.3 

118.0 

126.1 

114.7 

119.4 

115.8 

121  4 

121  7 

134  5 

120  9 

115  6 

123  8 

117  6 

125  5 

June . 

118.3 

128.9 

114.2 

120.4 

120.3 

128.5 

114.9 

119.7 

115.9 

124.7 

116.7 

122.9 

122.1 

134.6 

115.8 

122.9 

116.6 

125.9 

117 !  9 

126.1 

July . 

133.2 

115.2 

122.8 

129.8 

116.3 

122.9 

116.6 

124.1 

124  4 

135  2 

123  6 

116  3 

126  0 

118  3 

126  6 

August . 

135.6 

116.2 

125.1 

131.6 

116.7 

124.0 

116.7 

125.0 

125  8 

137.8 

125  6 

117  4 

129  0 

119  6 

130  2 

September . 

121.6 

135.9 

116.3 

125.2 

122.1 

131.9 

116.9 

123.9 

117.5 

125.9 

118.0 

125.8 

124.9 

141.2 

117.2 

126.2 

116.6 

126.7 

120.9 

133.5 

October . 

141.4 

117.4 

128.0 

134.0 

117.7 

125.8 

118.8 

129.4 

128  5 

142  2 

128  2 

117  9 

129  9 

121  7 

134  6 

November . 

140.7 

118.5 

130.2 

135.4 

118.8 

128.2 

119.2 

129  6 

130  0 

143  0 

128  9 

118  4 

130  8 

123  6 

139  3 

December . 

124.7 

142.9 

119.3 

132.3 

124.4 

136.4 

119.7 

130.6 

120.0 

131.6 

120.1 

131.3 

126.8 

145.9 

119.3 

131.3 

119I8 

134.4 

124.0 

140.1 

1943:  January . 

144.8 

119.8 

133.1 

139.2 

119.9 

130.2 

120.7 

133.4 

131  7 

146  4 

132  4 

119  3 

133  1 

124  5 

141  3 

February . 

147.0 

120.2 

133.4 

140.9 

119.7 

129.6 

120.8 

133  8 

132  3 

147  0 

132  8 

119  9 

134  4 

124  6 

141  7 

March . 

130.1 

153.2 

122.0 

138.0 

128.6 

144.5 

121.4 

133.5 

122.6 

137.2 

122.1 

134.4 

128.7 

148.5 

121.2 

135.8 

121.8 

138.9 

126.1 

143.7 

April . 

160.7 

122.8 

139.9 

152.0 

124.3 

140.5 

123.7 

139  4 

137  3 

150  3 

142  4 

123  1 

142  4 

128  5 

149  7 

May . 

152.5 

124.2 

143.3 

153.3 

124.8 

141.6 

124  9 

142  4 

140  3 

153  6 

141  5 

1 24  n 

144  7 

128  1 

148  0 

Juno . 

129.6 

152.2 

123.8 

141.4 

131.4 

151.7 

123.8 

139.2 

124.9 

142.3 

124.5 

140.6 

130.7 

152.1 

122.6 

139.6 

123  i  7 

143 !  5 

128 !  7 

149.8 

July . 

153.8 

123.7 

140.5 

150.4 

122.6 

135.8 

123  9 

138  9 

136  1 

145  7 

136  9 

123  2 

141  6 

125  3 

140  0 

August . 

153.3 

122.8 

137.2 

151.1 

122.5 

135.3 

123.8 

137  8 

133  6 

144  7 

137  0 

122  7 

140  2 

124  3 

137  3 

September . 

130.3 

151.7 

124.0 

138.4 

131.1 

149.7 

122.7 

135.2 

124.4 

137.4 

122.4 

132.7 

129.0 

144.8 

122.0 

136.7 

122.6 

139.1 

125.6 

139.9 

October . 

152.1 

124.5 

138.7 

148.3 

123.6 

137.1 

125.0 

138.2 

134  3 

144  6 

137  1 

122  7 

139  1 

126  8 

142  4 

November . 

149.9 

124.8 

139.3 

144.8 

123.0 

135.4 

125.1 

138.0 

134  5 

145  0 

136  5 

122  Q 

138  7 

127  4 

143  7 

December . 

129.3 

149.0 

125.1 

139.1 

130.2 

145.1 

123.6 

136.1 

124.4 

135.1 

123.5 

134.4 

129.5 

144.9 

122.1 

136.0 

123.3 

139I3 

127.5 

143.7 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  D-2:  Consumers’  price  index  for  moderate-income  families  in  39  United  States  cities  and 

4  Territories  and  Possessions1,  1923-47 — Continued 

[1935-39-  100,  unless  otherwise  indicated] 


Period 

Sew  Orleans, 
La. 

New  York, 
N.Y. 

Norfolk, 

Va. 

Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 

Portland, 

Maine 

Portland, 

Oreg. 

Richmond, 

Va. 

St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

SanFranctsco, 

Calif. 

All 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

149.9 

124.7 

138.0 

145.1 

123.4 

135.0 

124.4 

134.6 

132.3 

142.5 

134.7 

122.9 

137.9 

127.6 

143.6 

141.6 

143.4 

124.2 

135.4 

145.0 

123.0 

133.3 

124.0 

133.1 

132.0 

142.8 

133.0 

122.3 

136.0 

127.0 

128.8 

147.2 

124.7 

135.7 

130.0 

143.7 

122.7 

131.9 

124.3 

132.9 

122.9 

131.6 

129.4 

143.3 
142.2 
144.7 

144.4 

121.2 

131.8 
131.6 

131.9 
134.0 

122.5 

123.6 
123.9 
124.3 

135.9 

137.4 

137.8 

138.7 

127.4 
128.3 
129  4 
129.2 

142.2 

148.5 

125.3 

125.9 

125.9 

135.7 
137.0 

136.8 

143.8 

142.7 

142.0 

123.5 

123.7 

124.8 

132.5 
132.8 

134.5 

125.4 

125.5 

126.5 

134.8 
134.6 

135.8 

131.2 

144.7 

142.5 

May . 

129.3 

148.4 

146.9 

130.3 

124.1 

131.1 

129.4 

122.6 

149.6 

126.5 

138.1 

143.2 

124.9 

134.8 

126.9 

136.7 

135.1 

146.2 

134.4 

125.7 

141.9 

129.3 

142.4 

142.4 

152.7 
153.1 

150.7 

127.2 

138.9 

144.8 

125.5 

136.1 

127.9 

138.7 

136.5 

145.3 

136.5 

125.2 

140. 1 

129.4 

September . 

132.0 

127.1 

127.1 

137.3 

137.2 

130.6 

141.1 

140.8 

125.5 

125.0 

134.7 

133.5 

127.9 

127.5 

138.0 

136.6 

125.2 

133.6 

133.8 

131.8 

144.8 

146.5 

123.3 

134.1 

134.7 

125.2 

124.6 

139.8 

138.0 

129.9 

131.0 

131.6 

143.3 

145.2 

146.3 

149.7 

127.3 

137.4 

142.0 

125.0 

133.3 

126.9 

134.7 

133.2 

146.8 

124A 

135.7 

124.9 

138  •  5 

131.0 

150.3 

127.9 

138.7 

131.6 

143.2 

125.9 

135.0 

128.0 

136.1 

125.6 

133.1 

133.3 

148.1 

137.1 

125.3 

139.5 

132.7 

149.1 

150.6 

150.0 

127.9 

138.7 

145.0 

126.0 

135.1 

128.1 

136.4 

132.4 

147.0 

136.5 

125.5 

140.0 

132.0 

148.9 

127.4 

137.3 

144.0 

126.5 

135.9 

128.0 

135.6 

132.5 

i33 !  2 

146.4 

124.1 

135.0 

125.1 

139.1 

138.1 
139.0 

131.2 

131.8 

132.8 

145.3 
148.2 

148.4 

131.4 

151.0 

127.1 

136.4 

131.2 

141.4 

126.0 

134.3 

127.6 

133.8 

125.4 

131.4 

145.  h 
147.4 

133.5 

133.2 

124.9 

125.3 

152.5 

127.4 

136.8 

140.1 

126.0 

134.2 

128.1 

135.4 

131.3 

153.0 

128.5 

139.6 

142.4 

127.3 

137.7 

128.9 

137.1 

133.4 

149.9 

134.5 

126.4 

141 .  / 

131.9 

145.7 

132.4 

152.4 

129.7 

142.1 

132.3 

143.4 

127.8 

138.8 

130.5 

141.2 

126.7 

135.2 

135.5 

150.3 

125.2 

136.1 

127.4 

144.0 

132.7 

147.5 

Tnlv 

157.6 

130.6 

143.8 

145.3 

128.4 

139.2 

130.7 

142.4 

136.4 

152.5 

137.5 

127.0 

142.9 

133.6 

150.1 

156.5 

155.7 

130.0 

141.7 

146.1 

128.4 

138.9 

130.2 

141.3 

135.7 

150.9 

138.3 

127.5 

144.0 

132.5 

147.1 

134.4 

129.5 

139.7 

133.1 

144.1 

128.0 

137.6 

129.9 

139.6 

125.5 

133.1 

135.3 

149.3 

149.7 

126.2 

138.5 

137.7 

126.8 

126.9 

141.4 

141.4 

132.6 

133.0 

147.3 

147.9 

154.4 

129.4 

139.5 

144.3 

127.8 

137.2 

130.0 

140.0 

133.0 

153.2 

152.7 

130.4 

141.7 

144.3 

128.2 

137.9 

130.0 

139.7 

133.9 

151.4 

137.8 

126.8 

141.4 

134.4 

151 .5 

133.3 

131.1 

143.3 

134.0 

145.2 

128.6 

138.7 

130.9 

140.3 

126.4 

135.2 

137.3 

153.9 

126.4 

138.6 

128.4 

144.1 

135.8 

154.1 

152.7 

151.1 

151.5 

131.4 

143.5 

146.5 

128.8 

138.9 

131.4 

141.0 

134.2 

149.1 

138.7 

128.7 

144.3 

134.2 

149.5 

131.3 

141.8 

145.4 

128.3 

' 137.6 

131.0 

140.4 

133.7 

148.7 

137.5 

128.1 

142.3 

133.5 

147.7 

134.4 

132.2 

142.3 

133.8 

144.5 

129.4 

139.0 

131.2 

141.4 

126.8 

134.8 

135.9 

149.9 

126.0 

136.5 

136.7 

128.4 

129.2 

142.6 

143.4 

133.6 

134.1 

148.3 

149.3 

153.6 

153.8 

133.6 

144.5 

147.2 

130.2 

139.6 

131.8 

142.5 

135.4 

151 .5 

134.3 

145.9 

146.4 

131.0 

141.0 

132.2 

142.8 

135.4 

153.2 

137.3 

129.6 

144.5 

134.8 

150.4 

138.0 

157.6 

135.8 

149.2 

135.2 

146.0 

132.5 

143.5 

134.7 

147.1 

128.7 

138.4 

140.3 

158.4 

128.2 

138.4 

131.2 

147.4 

137.8 

155.5 

July 

180.6 

188.8 

190.7 

143.9 

168.9 

164.5 

140.0 

160.8 

142.8 

167.6 

160.8 

175.8 

154.0 

139.6 

169.7 

144.4 

172.1 

145.7 

171.0 

176.6 

143.7 

169.2 

145.9 

174.0 

166.5 

182.1 

164.1 

142.5 

175.5 

147.9 

180.6 

153.8 

149.4 

178.8 

148.8 

177.4 

146.0 

172.6 

147.4 

176.9 

141.4 

167.0 

150.9 

184.5 

139.8 

167.4 

142.9 

174.5 

183.6 

150.9 

153.3 

186.5 

191.4 

196.0 

207.4 

202.4 

152.8 

154.3 

186.7 

189.3 

147.8 

176.2 

149.4 

179.3 

173.5 

183.7 

175.9 

146.6 

188.6 

197.0 

150.5 

181.6 

153.8 

188.5 

178.9 

194.8 

188.2 

150.6 

191.8 

159.1 

205.2 

162.9 

155.2 

186.1 

157.6 

195.0 

152.5 

181.8 

155.4 

187.7 

149.2 

180.5 

157.8 

196.0 

149.3 

186.5 

151.2 

189.3 

160.4 

204.6 

199.7 

154.6 

183.5 

191.3 

152.3 

179.7 

156.0 

185.2 

179.8 

192.8 

181.5 

151.1 

187.4 

159.3 

200.6 

199.1 

204.3 

154.2 

182.1 

191.6 

151.6 

177.2 

156.5 

185.6 

174.3 

191.2 

182.1 

151.8 

188.4 

158.4 

195.4 

164.5 

157.4 

189.5 

160.9 

199.8 

156.1 

185.8 

159.2 

192.0 

152.5 

184.8 

160.6 

198.1 

152.9 

188.8 

155.8 

198.9 

160.3 

161.3 

199.5 

201.7 

204.0 

156.8 

187.; 

200.5 

154.! 

181. S 

159. C 

189.9 

181.4 

201.4 

188.3 

155.1 

195.2 

IVlay 

201.1 

1S4.S 

198. 8 

155.1 

183.4 

159.6 

192.4 

180.2 

200.8 

186.3 

154.6 

193.4 

160.5 

199.9 

161.6 

203.7 

156.9 

187.1 

160.1 

198. C 

157.1 

187.1 

161.1 

196.9 

153.3 

185.3 

161.5 

199.7 

152.6 

185.8 

155.6 

196.8 

159.3 

196.9 

July 

207  2 
2110 
216  8 

219  5 

220 
222.1 

157  5 

158  6 
161  9 

191  7 

199.5 

158  3 

188  9 

162  6 

199  9 

162.1 

202.7 

153  8 

188  4 

200  9 

200  4 

168.5 

194  3 
203  C 

163.6 

203  2 

159  5 

191  7 

164  9 

202  0 

191. C 

205  0 

194  : 

205  ( 

. 

200  4 

210 

163  2 

199  8 

168  2 

209.8 

159.2 

193  6 

209  9 

203  8 

165  4 

215  9 

165.7 

210  4 

161  7 
163  3 
164.9 

200  6 

214 

162  2 

196  2 

167.8 

206  1 

190  9 

166.5 

208  7 

161.7 

205  1 

209  ‘ 

208  fi 

173  2 

203  9 

206.1 

168  2 

210 

216.1 

164  2 

197  5 

168  1 

205  2 

190  7 

214  2 

201  ( 

. 

209  9 

214  4 

166  3 

201.fi 

170.2 

209.6 

162.0 

195.2 

219.0 

. 

207.6 

167.9 

215.2 

168  9 

215.7 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  D-2:  Consumers’  price  index  for  moderate-income  families  in  39  United  States  cities  and 

4  Territories  and  Possessions1,  1923-47 — Continued 


[1935-39=  100,  unless  otherwise  indicated] 


Period 

Savannah, 

Ga. 

Scranton, 

Pa. 

Seattle, 

Wash. 

Washington, 

D.C. 

Bridgeport, 

Conn. 

(Dec. 

1940=  100) 

Omaha, 

Nebr. 

(Dec. 

1940=100) 

San  Diego, 
Calif. 

(Dec. 

1940=  100) 

South  Bend, 
Ind. 

(Dec. 

1940=100) 

Wichita, 

Kans. 

(June 

1940-100) 

Puerto 

Rico 

(Mar. 

1941  =  100) 

AU 

items 

Food 

AH 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

AU 

items 

Food 

AU 

items 

Food 

AH 

items 

Food 

AU 

items 

Food 

AU 

items 

Food 

AU 

items 

Food 

AU 

itemi 

Food 

1923 

126.1 

123.7 

122.9 

131.0 

118.9 

123.3 

115.2 

126.5 

126.3 

123  6 

# 

1924 

124.1 

121.1 

123.3 

127.4 

119.4 

124.2 

114.7 

124.3 

122  9 

123  7 

1925 

127.0 

136.7 

128.0 

139.1 

122.0 

133.1 

117.5 

132.7 

131  5 

136  0 

1926 

129.4 

144.7 

130.0 

143.9 

121.8 

132.1 

119.1 

139.7 

136  7 

140.2 

1927 

126.1 

135.7 

127.5 

138.4 

119.5 

128.7 

115.8 

132.5 

132.7 

132  6 

1928 

125.2 

133.0 

127.2 

138.7 

118.3 

126.4 

114.9 

133.1 

131.9 

128.4 

1929 

124.7 

133.4 

126.9 

140.6 

119.0 

129.6 

114.4 

134.6 

132  2 

130  5 

1930 

121.0 

126.5 

122.3 

132.0 

116.6 

123.9 

112.4 

127.9 

124.9 

125.4 

1931 

109.6 

103.0 

110.5 

107.4 

106.4 

100.9 

105.5 

108.3 

106  0 

100  3 

1932 

97.6 

84.1 

99.1 

88.7 

96.7 

87.4 

97.3 

89.2 

91  5 

82.5 

1933 

93.6 

82.7 

95.3 

87.2 

92.3 

85.0 

94.3 

87.9 

88.3 

80  6 

1934 

97.4 

92.1 

98.8 

95.7 

94.5 

91.6 

97.6 

96.5 

97  9 

92  4 

1935 

99.2 

99.8 

100.4 

100.2 

96.8 

98.9 

99.1 

102.6 

104  4 

104  9 

1936 

99.5 

101.5 

101.1 

102.5 

98.0 

100.5 

99.6 

101.4 

105  0 

103.2 

1937 

102.1 

104.4 

102.5 

105.5 

102.7 

105.5 

102.3 

105.0 

109.3 

106.8 

1938 

99.8 

97.5 

98.9 

97.1 

101.5 

97.9 

100.0 

96.1 

102.1 

96.7 

1939 

99.3 

96.7 

97.2 

94.8 

101.1 

97.2 

99.1 

95.0 

98  4 

95  9 

1940 

100.6 

98.7 

98.6 

97.3 

101.7 

99.4 

99.7 

96.4 

100  4 

98  2 

1941  . 

106.8 

109.8 

103.3 

104.9 

107.8 

110.2 

104.3 

105.4 

108  9 

105.1 

105  9 

1942 

120.7 

130.5 

114.1 

123.0 

121.1 

132.8 

115.5 

123.9 

128  3 

122.4 

129  1 

1943 

130.7 

149.7 

121.4 

138.9 

127.5 

144.0 

122.6 

138.2 

143.0 

134.5 

146  6 

1944 

133.8 

150.9 

123.2 

136.2 

129.2 

141.6 

124.2 

134.9 

138.9 

132.4 

146  5 

1945 

136.7 

153.7 

126.6 

139.4 

132.2 

144.4 

128.0 

139.9 

141.1 

133.6 

149.6 

1946 

147.4 

175.0 

138  2 

159.9 

142.4 

164.3 

138.9 

159.8 

159.8 

156  5 

169  1 

101.4 

100.5 

97.5 

102.2 

101.0 

97.7 

100.1 

100.2 

99.7 

99.1 

100.3 

100.2 

100.2 

100.0 

99  9 

97  2 

100.9 

100.0 

97.7 

102.5 

101.0 

98.8 

100.1 

98.6 

96.5 

101.6 

100.7 

99.1 

97.6 

103.0 

102.4 

100.9 

99.3 

100  5 

98.7 

97.1 

102.5 

103.0 

100.4 

104.1 

104.7 

100.7 

102.5 

104  5 

100.7 

101.7 

101.3 

101  0 

103.3 

104.7 

102.9 

106.0 

108.0 

102.8 

106  2 

103.2 

103  8 

105.0 

108.9 

102.8 

105.2 

107.2 

109.7 

103.2 

104.8 

110.7 

106  0 

108.5 

July . 

107.4 

113.5 

106.8 

107.4 

109.3 

105.7 

106.5 

111  8 

102  0 

104.7 

105.8 

112.4 

106.2 

113.4 

104.4 

107  4 

108.3 

114.8 

108.8 

108.7 

112.2 

107.4 

112  6 

107.1 

108  0 

110.5 

116.4 

106.7 

110.3 

111.5 

117.0 

106.7 

110.5 

114.3 

109  6 

110  8 

112.8 

118.3 

109.8 

112.9 

118.1 

108.4 

111.9 

111.0 

114.1 

105.5 

109  3 

111.2 

120.8 

110.6 

117.4 

108.1 

110  9 

113.4 

118.6 

109.5 

113.4 

118.9 

108.6 

111.4 

115  8 

110  8 

115,3 

113.9 

118.1 

108.3 

111.8 

114.7 

120.6 

109.7 

113.4 

116.2 

112  0 

114  1 

114.3 

124.2 

115.4 

121.2 

114.6 

116.7 

125.3 

111.1 

116.4 

113.5 

119  5 

108.2 

114  4 

115.8 

129.4 

114.5 

125.9 

111.2 

117.2 

116.7 

123.2 

114.3 

117.9 

126.0 

111.9 

116.2 

121.2 

115  9 

119  6 

118.4 

125.2 

112.1 

117.6 

119.6 

126.7 

113.5 

118.3 

123.2 

118.0 

123.7 

120.2 

128.6 

118.5 

120.4 

127.5 

113.8 

118.0 

117.4 

123  3 

110.9 

119  2 

118.9 

132.9 

117.6 

i30.4 

115.6 

126  2 

120.9 

130.3 

121.0 

121.2 

129.9 

114.7 

120.7 

126  0 

121  5 

129  0 

120.2 

129.4 

114.3 

123.0 

119.2 

129.4 

115.5 

123.2 

128.8 

122.4 

130  1 

130.2 

142.1 

July 

121.6 

132.0 

125.3 

119.7 

130.9 

116.4 

125.3 

119.7 

129.7 

111.4 

121.1 

120.1 

139.7 

117.2 

133.2 

115.3 

129  2 

121.6 

132.3 

125.5 

121.7 

136  1 

116.9 

127.5 

131.3 

123  0 

131  3 

122.1 

133.3 

115.2 

125.6 

122.7 

137  3 

117.1 

128.1 

132.0 

124  8 

132  0 

123.6 

137.1 

129.0 

124.0 

139.6 

117.7 

129.5 

120.6 

133.6 

114.5 

128  5 

122.8 

147.4 

118.4 

136.5 

117.9 

136  3 

123  4 

136  0 

130.3 

124  7 

141  3 

118  2 

130  5 

135.1 

128.7 

136  6 

124.2 

137  6 

117.8 

131.7 

125  6 

143  6 

119  0 

132.7 

136  4 

130.7 

138.3 

139.3 

153.3 

125.3 

139.8 

133.7 

125.8 

143.5 

119.5 

133.8 

122.3 

137.7 

115.4 

130.0 

125.0 

151.7 

120.6 

141.5 

119  4 

139  2 

136.6 

147.5 

126.2 

141.3 

134.0 

126.2 

143  9 

119.3 

132.2 

138  0 

131  5 

141  6 

136.8 

147.3 

128.2 

145.1 

120.5 

136.9 

127.0 

144.7 

121.3 

136.9 

142  9 

134  1 

144  6 

137.2 

147.2 

131.2 

152.5 

143.3 

127.9 

145.9 

122.5 

139.9 

126.2 

145  1 

ii7.9 

136  6 

127.6 

156.9 

124.4 

149.5 

124.8 

152  7 

139.3 

148  5 

131  9 

153  8 

148.3 

129  5 

150  3 

123  7 

142  5 

150  3 

139.7 

150  7 

141  .4 

150.6 

132.3 

1 53 . 8 

123.6 

144.4 

128  1 

146  6 

123  8 

142  7 

149.3 

139.5 

149.7 

142.2 

1510 

132.3 

153.0 

139.6 

126.2 

140.9 

123.2 

140.1 

126.3 

144.5 

117.2 

134  7 

126.7 

153.8 

124.3 

148.3 

123.3 

146  7 

141. S 

149.8 

132.1 

152.4 

137.5 

125.8 

139.8 

123.0 

138.5 

140  4 

132  5 

146  2 

142.1 

149.9 

132  5 

152  5 

121.2 

137  2 

127  8 

142  4 

123  5 

138.5 

141.2 

133  3 

146  8 

142.2 

149.8 

132.5 

152.2 

138.7 

128.2 

142.8 

124.2 

140.2 

126.7 

142  5 

117.5 

133  9 

128.4 

157.5 

124.3 

147.1 

124  2 

145  8 

140.9 

148.5 

131  9 

150.4 

137.0 

128.6 

143.6 

123  4 

137.5 

142.0 

133  5 

146.7 

141.4 

148.9 

131  8 

149  7 

121.5 

136  2 

128  6 

143.1 

123  4 

135.9 

142  0 

133.9 

148.8 

141.6 

149.5 

132. C 

151.1 

134.7 

128.4 

142.5 

123.6 

136.4 

126.0 

140  4 

117.4 

132  5 

127.6 

154.0 

123.3 

143.6 

125  0 

146  1 

142.3 

151.1 

132.2 

149.5 

133.1 

127.7 

140.6 

122.9 

133.6 

138  5 

133.6 

146  3 

142.4 

151  5 

131.9 

147.2 

120.9 

132.4 

128.2 

140.5 

122.5 

131.7 

137  7 

133  0 

145  4 

142.0 

150.7 

133.4 

150.8 

135.4 

127.9 

139.2 

123.3 

132.8 

125.3 

136  6 

118.2 

132  4 

127.3 

150.2 

123.1 

140.9 

125  .  i 

144  2 

142.5 

151.7 

133.2 

149.4 

135.5 

128.9 

141 .3 

123.9 

134.1 

136  4 

132  e 

145  5 

143.1 

153.1 

133.7 

150.2 

123.2 

135.9 

128.8 

140.4 

124.4 

135.3 

136  4 

132.8 

146  2 

143.4 

153.9 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  D-2:  Consumers’  price  index  for  moderate-income  families  in  39  United  States  cities  and 

4  Territories  and  Possessions1,  1923-47 — Continued 

[1935-39=  100,  unless  otherwise  indicated] 


Period 

Savannah, 

Ga. 

Scranton, 

Pa. 

Seattle, 

Wash. 

Washington, 

D.C. 

Bridgeport, 

Conn. 

(Dec. 

1940-  100) 

Omaha, 
Nebr. 
(Dec. 
1940=  100) 

San  Diego, 
Calif. 
(Dec. 

1940=  100) 

South  Bend, 
Ind. 

(Dec. 

1940=  100) 

Wichita, 
Kans. 
(Juno 
1940-  100) 

Puerto 

Rico 

(Mar. 

1941  =  100) 

All 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

AU 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

All 

itcm9 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

AU 

items 

Food 

All 

items 

Food 

134.8 

152.9 

138.6 

129.5 

141.9 

124.3 

134.9 

127.5 

140  8 

118.1 

131  8 

128.1 

151.7 

125.3 

146.4 

127.1 

148  4 

143.4 

154.1 

135  6 

154.7 

138.8 

129.7 

141.6 

125.0 

136.7 

140  3 

131  4 

147  8 

143.4 

153.9 

152  8 

125.0 

138  1 

129  9 

141  7 

124  8 

135.2 

140  3 

131  6 

147  0 

143.8 

154.5 

134 !  5 

150.9 

138.1 

130.5 

143.3 

124.8 

134.7 

128.1 

140  7 

118.5 

131  4 

130.6 

157.3 

124.9 

143.8 

127.1 

146  8 

143.9 

154.7 

134  4 

150  fi 

136  3 

130  3 

142  7 

125.5 

136.7 

139.7 

132  0 

147  2 

144.1 

154.8 

150  5 

125.0 

137  2 

131  1 

143  9 

125  8 

137.1 

139.8 

131.7 

147  3 

145.0 

154.9 

134.9 

150.7 

137.2 

131.2 

143.4 

126.1 

138.0 

127.6 

139  5 

118.8 

132  0 

130.4 

156.3 

125.3 

14o.O 

127.8 

148.0 

144.9 

154.0 

135  1 

150  9 

136  9 

130  8 

142.2 

126.1 

137.4 

138  6 

131  4 

147.2 

145.0 

153.6 

135  3 

150  7 

124.3 

135  9 

131  4 

143.0 

126.0 

136.8 

137.9 

131.3 

147.5 

144.6 

153.3 

135.2 

150.8 

136.4 

131.4 

143.0 

126.4 

137.8 

127.6 

139  2 

118.9 

131.6 

131.6 

158.1 

i25.5 

144.5 

128.8 

149.9 

145.5 

154.7 

135  fi 

151  7 

139.8 

132. 1 

144  4 

127.6 

139.7 

141.1 

135.7 

151.7 

145.5 

154.8 

June 

]3fi  4 

153  1 

128.2 

144  5 

132  0 

144  0 

128.5 

141.6 

143.8 

135  3 

150  0 

145.4 

154.8 

July . 

137.7 

156.6 

142.6 

132.7 

145.7 

128.9 

142.2 

129.7 

144  2 

120.2 

134.9 

132.4 

158.6 

127.8 

150.8 

129.6 

150  9 

145.6 

155.2 

138  3 

157  5 

141  3 

132  9 

145  8 

128  9 

141.7 

142.7 

133.5 

149  8 

148. 5 

100.6 

September . . 

138^3 

157.2 

126.9 

139.3 

132.4 

144.2 

129.1 

141.5 

128.6 

141.3 

119.8 

132  5 

132.5 

159.3 

i27.3 

148.0 

128.9 

148.7 

147.5 

159.1 

137  5 

155  4 

138  7 

131  9 

142  7 

129  0 

140.2 

141.6 

132  8 

148.3 

147.9 

159.8 

139  5 

129  5 

140  8 

141  5 

134  5 

150.6 

148.4 

161.1 

128.1 

129  9 

140  9 

142.1 

136.3 

152.1 

148.8 

161.7 

137  fi 

153  8 

140.2 

133  5 

146  0 

130  9 

143.0 

140.3 

135  4 

150  4 

148.8 

162.2 

]3R  4 

155  fi 

138  8 

133  fi 

146  1 

130  3 

141.0 

140.8 

133  5 

147  6 

149.3 

163.5 

138.7 

154.7 

128.6 

141.8 

134 !  2 

145.6 

131.2 

141.3 

129.8 

142.3 

121.1 

133  9 

134.6 

161.6 

126.6 

144.7 

129.6 

148  0 

149.8 

164.3 

13Q  2 

155  7 

143  3 

134  fi 

146  3 

131  7 

142.2 

140  4 

136  4 

149  4 

150.7 

165.8 

1 39  2 

155  8 

143  8 

135.3 

147  1 

131  4 

141 . 1 

142.2 

138.6 

151  7 

151.0 

166.4 

140  fi 

158  5 

132.2 

144  0 

137  0 

151  fi 

133  8 

145.5 

144.7 

141.3 

154  4 

151.9 

167.5 

July. . 

148  8 

180.1 

168  4 

142.9 

167.1 

140.5 

164.8 

164  8 

163.5 

174  8 

154.6 

172.1 

152  7 

187.2 

171.2 

144.8 

170.0 

142.6 

169.9 

170.6 

170  0 

183  2 

157.9 

177.6 

September . 

153.8 

190.9 

146.4 

174.0 

147.9 

175.6 

145.0 

174.7 

145.9 

175  5 

138.1 

172  8 

145.2 

184.3 

139.5 

169.5 

145  4 

186  6 

159.5 

180.1 

155  2 

192.2 

1_82  5 

151.9 

186  1 

147  6 

180  6 

182.7 

180.5 

189.2 

163.5 

187.3 

161  8 

209  4 

185  6 

155.3 

194  6 

150.3 

186.8 

186  4 

186.5 

198  5 

179.6 

217.2 

1  fi2  2 

205  8 

154.0 

18.5  2 

157  2 

195  9 

152  0 

186  1 

187.6 

185  3 

195.5 

186.1 

224.9 

lfi2  3 

203  8 

180  fi 

155.7 

189  fi 

152  1 

183.7 

18fi  9 

180  5 

193  3 

182.5 

217.5 

lfi2  5 

203  1 

182  9 

155  4 

187  4 

151  5 

181  3 

185  4 

180  fi 

190  1 

181.7 

216.1 

lfifi  fi 

213  1 

157.3 

188  9 

158.2 

194  3 

154  7 

190  3 

191  7 

185  6 

199  6 

181.6 

215.6 

April . 

166.2 

208.1 

188.0 

159.1 

196.4 

154.8 

189.4 

154.8 

187  5 

146.5 

185.1 

158.6 

209.4 

152.7 

197.1 

154.6 

198.7 

182.4 

217.1 

1  fi5  5 

208  2 

189  2 

158  5 

193  t 

154  fi 

187  8 

187  7 

186  2 

195  3 

178.3 

209.8 

1  fi5  8 

209  4 

159.9 

194  < 

158.3 

193  3 

156.0 

190  9 

194  1 

189  9 

197.3 

177.3 

208.2 

July . 

165  9 

207  4 

196  1 

137  1 

190  2 

194  9 

189  7 

199  8 

177  2 

207  9 

215  1 

162.8 

199  5 

161.8 

200  3 

159.1 

197  1 

198  7 

193  6 

201  8 

175  8 

205  3 

220  3 

206  6 

206  0 

202  9 

204  4 

200  5 

213  8 

178  3 

210  3 

171  5 

219  2 

199  ) 

205  4 

200  9 

203.1 

19S  2 

213  8 

181  0 

215  5 

217  5 

1652 

202  8 

166.2 

207  6 

161.7 

202  9 

204  0 

200  7 

215  1 

.181.4 

216.2 

212  2 

210.0 

213  4 

207.4 

206.6 

205.3 

221.6 

182.6 

218.1 

limited  data  for  Alaska,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Hawaii  have  been  collected  as  follows: 
lData  not  available. 


Period 


1943:  March. . . . 

1944:  July . 

September 
December. 
1945:  March. . . . 

June . 

September 


1941:  September 
1942:  September 
1943:  October. . . 


Alaska 

Period 

H  q  wait 

(March  1943  =  100) 

(July  1944  =  100) 

Honolulu 

Anchorage 

Fairbanks 

Juneau 

All  items 

Food 

All  items 

Food 

All  items 

Food 

A1 1  items 

Food 

100.0 

100.0 

101.0 

100.9 

100.8 
101 .6 

97.5 

98.1 

100.0 

98.6 

98.3 

100.0 

98.4 

98.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.9 

102.0 

101.1 

102.1 

102.2 
101.9 

102.3 

103.6 

100.2 
100.4 

100.8 

100.9 

101.2 

100.2 

100.8 

100.8 

100.7 

101.0 

100.3 

100.6 

100.3 

100.1 

101 .0 

101 .1 

101 .0 

102.7 

100.3 

101 .7 

101.0 

100.7 

100.4 

102.9 

100.1 

102.1 

102.5 

100.4 

103.4 

100  4 

101.0 

100.9 

103.9 

100.7 

104.2 

100.8 

104.6 

101  6 

Virgin  Islands 

105.0 

102.5 

104.4 

100.7 

106  0 

102.7 

Christianaten  and 

115  6 

121 .4 

Charlotte  Amalie 

126.5 

143.0 

125.0 

134  0 

89.0 

103.3 

100.0 

95.7 

112.4 

100.0 

87.3 

101.4 

100.0 

90.7 

106.1 

100.0 

126.2 

137  0 

129  5 

142  9 

December . 

130  9 

143  6 
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Retail  Prices  of  Foods 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  indexes  showing 
changes  in  retail  prices  for  foods  normally  pur¬ 
chased  by  moderate-income  city  families  are  a 
component  of  the  consumers’  price  index  for 
moderate-income  families  in  large  cities,  de¬ 
scribed  on  page  104.  Prices  for  61  foods  are  used 
in  computing  the  indexes.  These  food  prices  are 
obtained  monthly  by  trained  representatives  of 
the  Bureau  from  a  scientifically  selected  sample 
of  chain  and  independent  retail  food  dealers. 
The  survey  is  made  simultaneously  in  56  large 
cities  during  the  first  3  days  of  the  week  con¬ 
taining  the  15th  day  of  each  month. 

In  order  to  have  the  most  comparable  meas¬ 
ure  possible  from  store  to  store,  from  time  to 
time,  and  from  city  to  city,  the  Bureau’s  agents 
use  a  description  defining  the  quality  or  grade 
and  the  amount  of  each  food  for  which  prices 


are  to  be  quoted  by  retailers.  Each  retailer  is 
asked  to  quote  prices  for  the  brand  and  size  of 
the  specified  food  he  sells  in  greatest  volume. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  indexes,  proper 
weights  are  given  to  chain  and  independent 
stores  as  determined  by  retail  sales  volume  of 
such  stores  in  each  city.  The  city  average 
prices  for  these  foods  are  then  weighted  on  the 
basis  of  relative  amounts  of  each  food  normally 
purchased  by  families  of  wage  earners  and  cler¬ 
ical  workers  to  obtain  city  food  indexes.  Indexes 
so  obtained  are  combined  by  the  use  of  popula¬ 
tion  weights  to  secure  the  56-city  average.  In 
addition  to  the  34  cities  included  in  the  con¬ 
sumers’  price  index  (see  table  D-2),  indexes  of 
retail  prices  of  foods  for  22  cities  during  1923- 
47  are  shown  in  table  D-3.  Food  indexes  are 
given  by  groups  of  food  in  table  covering 
1923-47. 
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Table  D-3:  Indexes  of  retail  prices  of  foods  in  22  cities,  1923-47 

[1935-39  =  100,  unless  otherwise  indicated] 


Period 

Bridgeport 

Butte 

Cedar 
Rapids 
(June 
1940=  100) 

Charleston, 

S.  C. 

Columbus 

Dallas 

Fall  River 

Jackson 
(June 
1940-  100) 

Knoxville 
(June 
1940-  100) 

Little  Rock 

LouisriUa 

1923  . 

121.6 

125.6 

121.4 

121.1 

127.1 

126.7 

126.7 

115.3 

1924  . 

118.4 

124.8 

121.7 

122.8 

129.2 

122.7 

124.5 

115.8 

1925 

126.6 

134.6 

132.3 

132.6 

137.8 

129.9 

137.1 

131.0 

1926  . 

131.6 

133.8 

138.5 

139.1 

137.7 

135.6 

143.1 

137.8 

1927 

127.8 

130.2 

128.6 

132.9 

135.5 

131.5 

135.8 

130.5 

1928  . 

127.0 

128.5 

126.3 

120.0 

136.1 

130.6 

131.8 

129.6 

1929  . 

127.3 

133.2 

128.0 

131.5 

137.2 

130.8 

135.5 

132.9 

1930 

120.3 

125.1 

124.9 

128.3 

130.2 

122.8 

129.0 

125  4 

1931 . 

102.1 

103.6 

103.4 

102.5 

104.4 

99.9 

99  l 

98.1 

1932 . 

88.1 

84.6 

84.9 

83.6 

85.1 

84.6 

79.9 

80.8 

1933  . 

85.0 

80.5 

80.6 

83.3 

84.1 

82.5 

78.6 

82.9 

1934  . 

94.3 

89.0 

89.7 

94.0 

94.2 

92.6 

90.4 

93.2 

1935  . 

100.5 

99.5 

99.2 

103.2 

103.7 

98.8 

101.0 

103  8 

1936  . 

101.1 

101.0 

101.6 

103.9 

102.2 

100.7 

102.2 

100.9 

1937 . 

105.3 

105.1 

104.3 

104.6 

105.0 

106.0 

105.8 

104.9 

1938 . 

98.3 

98.4 

98.5 

96.0 

96.7 

98.5 

96.2 

96.4 

1939. . 

94.8 

96.0 

96.4 

92.3 

92.5 

96.0 

94.8 

93.9 

1940 . 

96.7 

97.2 

95.9 

92.4 

92.2 

97.4 

95.1 

94  4 

1941  . 

104.9 

105.0 

104.1 

104.7 

102.2 

101.0 

104.9 

111.4 

104.9 

104.3 

105.2 

1942 . 

123.6 

123.0 

123,2 

123.8 

119.2 

119.9 

122.9 

133.6 

130.3 

125.0 

122.8 

1943 . 

137.7 

136.1 

138.2 

135.9 

131.4 

134.7 

135.6 

149.8 

154.1 

136.1 

134.8 

1944 . 

133.8 

133.6 

138.2 

133.3 

128.3 

132.7 

130.9 

144.4 

155.2 

135.3 

131.8 

1945 . 

135.9 

136.6 

142.5 

136.9 

131.5 

135.9 

132.9 

149.7 

159.3 

138.6 

132.8 

1946 . 

153.9 

153.6 

163.8 

157.1 

149.8 

157.7 

152.8 

169.2 

183.5 

156.5 

151.3 

1941:  January . 

96.5 

98.7 

95.9 

95.9 

93.4 

92.6 

97.5 

105.3 

97.1 

95.6 

95.5 

February . 

96.4 

98.4 

96.4 

95.9 

93.2 

92.1 

98.4 

104.0 

95.5 

95.6 

95.8 

March . 

96.8 

98.3 

97.0 

96.1 

94.0 

93.5 

98.4 

103.7 

96.6 

95.6 

96.2 

April . 

100.6 

101.3 

100.5 

98  2 

96.9 

95.7 

100.4 

103.8 

101.2 

98.4 

99.7 

May . 

102.3 

103.8 

102.6 

100.0 

98.6 

96.4 

102.3 

105.8 

101.2 

100.1 

101.4 

June . 

106.6 

106.1 

108.3 

103.5 

102.9 

97.7 

106.0 

108.5 

104.3 

101.9 

107.2 

July . 

107.6 

106.8 

105.6 

107.6 

104.5 

100.9 

107.5 

107.7 

109.0 

104.9 

107.9 

August . 

108.4 

107.4 

105.0 

107.9 

104.4 

103.8 

107.1 

111.5 

109.2 

108.2 

107.8 

September . 

110.1 

108.8 

106.7 

111.0 

107.6 

106.3 

109.5 

117.7 

110.3 

109.9 

110.9 

October . 

109.9 

109.6 

108.3 

112.6 

109.2 

110.0 

110.1 

120.8 

113.7 

111.3 

111.6 

November . 

111.5 

110.9 

110.4 

113.1 

110.4 

111.7 

111.7 

122.9 

115.3 

114.4 

114.1 

December . 

111.9 

110.4 

112.0 

115.1 

111.1 

111.0 

110.5 

124.6 

116.0 

115.5 

113.7 

1942:  January . 

115.1 

113.0 

116.7 

116.4 

113.5 

112.7 

113.8 

126.8 

117.2 

117.9 

116.8 

February . 

116.7 

116.4 

119.0 

118.8 

115.0 

114.7 

115.4 

124.3 

120.7 

119.1 

118.2 

March . 

118.6 

118.3 

120.7 

119.8 

115.2 

115.6 

118.2 

126.9 

124.6 

120.1 

119.3 

April . 

118.7 

119.1 

122.2 

122.7 

117.1 

116.0 

118.5 

126.8 

127.5 

123.1 

120.6 

May . 

121.3 

121.5 

123.9 

123.2 

118.6 

116.8 

120.8 

128.3 

131.0 

123.2 

122.6 

June . 

124.0 

123.5 

129.9 

122.9 

120.3 

117.6 

122.6 

130.3 

134.4 

123.3 

123.2 

July . 

124.9 

122.7 

126.4 

125.0 

118.4 

120.9 

124.8 

131.0 

130.3 

124.7 

122.4 

August . 

126.4 

123.6 

120.0 

125.2 

119.2 

122.7 

125.4 

134.0 

132.9 

127.6 

124.3 

September . 

127.1 

124.6 

121.2 

126.6 

119.6 

123.7 

125.7 

141.0 

134.2 

129.2 

124.2 

October . 

128.6 

129.5 

123.1 

127.7 

122.7 

126.1 

128.3 

143.7 

134.9 

130.5 

126.9 

November . 

130.1 

131.3 

125.6 

127.6 

124.4 

125.1 

130.6 

144.1 

136.1 

130.3 

126.5 

December . 

131.4 

132.7 

129.1 

129.2 

126.0 

126.9 

130.9 

146.1 

139.3 

131.1 

128.0 
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Table  D-3:  Indexes  of  retail  prices  of  foods  in  22  cities,  1923-47 — Continued 


[1935-39-  100  unless  otherwise  indicated] 


Period 

Bridgeport 

Butte 

Cedar 
Rapids 
(June 
1940  =  100) 

Charleston, 

s.  c. 

Columbus 

Dallas 

Fall  River 

Jackson 
(June 
1940  =  100) 

Knoxville 
(June 
1940  =  100) 

Little  Rock 

Louisville 

1943:  January . 

132.5 

131.8 

130.3 

131.0 

126.9 

127.2 

131.3 

148.5 

141.4 

130.6 

128.9 

February . 

132.9 

131.8 

133.0 

130.8 

126.5 

129.2 

132.7 

151.5 

142.8 

131.5 

129.0 

March . 

137.6 

133.5 

136.3 

133.7 

130.2 

134.3 

138.0 

153.5 

149.7 

137  4 

132.6 

April . 

139.6 

134.7 

141.1 

140.4 

134.8 

137.0 

139.3 

155.9 

156.7 

140.8 

138  4 

May . 

144.7 

138.3 

144.3 

140.3 

136.3 

138.2 

140.5 

153.0 

156.6 

141.8 

141.5 

June . 

143.8 

140.6 

143.3 

139.0 

134.5 

136.6 

140.8 

149.6 

158.5 

140.1 

139.5 

July . 

139.1 

138.6 

139.6 

136.4 

130.8 

135.5 

135.6 

148.1 

155.8 

135.2 

134.9 

August . 

135.2 

137.2 

138.0 

136.5 

131.6 

135.4 

134.0 

151.5 

156.2 

137.6 

134.7 

September . 

136.0 

136.0 

136.1 

136.4 

130.9 

134.8 

133.4 

148.7 

157.9 

135.0 

134.9 

October . 

137.1 

136.5 

138.0 

137.1 

131.7 

137.1 

135.2 

147.5 

157.5 

133.4 

135.0 

November . 

136.7 

136.9 

139.0 

134.8 

131.7 

136.0 

133.2 

145.8 

158.2 

134.5 

134.2 

December . 

136.7 

137.2 

139.7 

134.4 

130.7 

135.5 

132.6 

144.6 

157.4 

135.5 

134.0 

1944:  January . 

135.1 

135.3 

137.6 

134.2 

128.1 

134.5 

131.2 

142.9 

154.3 

134.7 

132.6 

February . 

133.4 

133.4 

137.2 

133.2 

127.3 

133.8 

129.6 

144.0 

152.7 

135.3 

131.2 

March . 

132.6 

133.0 

136.6 

131.5 

126.9 

131.6 

128.7 

142.1 

151.7 

133.2 

129.7 

April . 

131.4 

133.2 

136.2 

132.1 

127.6 

131.6 

130.0 

141.2 

151.8 

132.9 

131.8 

May . 

131.4 

133.0 

136.3 

130.7 

127.1 

133.3 

129.8 

140.4 

152.7 

133.9 

130.8 

June . 

131.4 

132.8 

137.3 

130.6 

127.1 

130.8 

129.2 

139.3 

154.1 

133.8 

132.9 

July . 

135.5 

134.8 

140.5 

133.0 

129.2 

132.3 

132.9 

138.5 

157.3 

135.8 

133.4 

August . 

135.1 

133.7 

139.1 

135.4 

130.2 

133.5 

132.3 

142.9 

158.6 

137.7 

133.4 

September . 

135.1 

133.1 

139.0 

134.7 

129.4 

132.9 

132.4 

150.7 

157.9 

137.4 

131.7 

October . 

135.4 

133.1 

138.8 

134.5 

128.7 

131.9 

131.2 

149.3 

156.3 

135.4 

131.0 

November . 

134.5 

133.5 

139.6 

134.7 

129.0 

132.7 

131.6 

150.2 

156.8 

136.3 

131.0 

December . 

134.6 

134.3 

139.9 

135.0 

129.4 

133.4 

132.2 

151.3 

158.3 

137.0 

132.0 

1945:  January . 

134.2 

134.8 

140.7 

134.3 

129.5 

133.7 

132.5 

152.9 

160.2 

137.3 

131.9 

February . 

133.5 

133.2 

139.4 

133.9 

128.8 

132.9 

131.9 

150.2 

158.3 

136.5 

130.1 

March . 

132.8 

133.2 

139.0 

134.0 

128.1 

133.8 

130.6 

147.1 

156.3 

136.1 

130.2 

April . 

133.9 

134.2 

140.5 

133.5 

128.4 

134.4 

130.1 

148.3 

156.5 

137.6 

130.6 

135.9 

136.5 

142.7 

134.8 

130.7 

134.2 

131.9 

147.4 

157.8 

138.0 

131.2 

June . 

138.5 

138.0 

144.6 

136.5 

133.6 

135.6 

134.6 

149.0 

159.0 

140.3 

134.1 

July . 

138.7 

138.7 

145.4 

139.4 

133.4 

137.7 

134.8 

149.4 

161.1 

141.0 

134.3 

August . 

137.4 

138.7 

145.3 

139.7 

134.0 

138.9 

134.1 

151.2 

160.6 

140.4 

135.0 

September . 

136.0 

137.7 

142.9 

139.5 

132.5 

137.6 

132.4 

151.2 

160.8 

139.3 

133.5 

October . 

136.4 

136.7 

142.2 

139.4 

132.6 

137.1 

132.8 

150.0 

161.1 

138.3 

133.5 

November . 

136.3 

137.9 

142.8 

138.4 

133.0 

137.0 

134.3 

150.1 

160.0 

138.8 

134.2 

December . 

136.8 

139.2 

144.3 

138.9 

133.5 

137.5 

134.8 

150.0 

159.8 

139.8 

135.2 

1946:  January . 

135.1 

136.2 

143.0 

138.7 

132.5 

138.5 

134.6 

149.2 

160.5 

140.8 

134.2 

February . 

135.6 

135.2 

141.9 

138.4 

131.3 

137.8 

132.1 

146.6 

158.1 

138.1 

132.7 

March . 

136.9 

135.7 

144.1 

138.3 

131.2 

138.3 

133.8 

146.6 

159.1 

137.9 

132.9 

April . 

135.2 

135.9 

144.9 

138.9 

133.3 

138.2 

133.7 

145.2 

159.7 

141.2 

133.8 

May . 

136.9 

136.3 

148.2 

139.6 

133.2 

139.5 

134.6 

145.7 

162.4 

141.6 

133.2 

June . 

139.3 

139.7 

148.2 

140.8 

136.4 

142.4 

138.1 

150.6 

165.6 

139.1 

135.6 

July . 

158.7 

154.4 

171.8 

161.9 

153.1 

162.7 

158.2 

169.1 

186.4 

159.3 

155.2 

August . 

164.3 

163.6 

174.6 

173.2 

160.3 

168.6 

164.7 

188.0 

203.7 

167.8 

163.1 

September . 

168.9 

170.0 

180.0 

170.4 

161.9 

173.0 

168.4 

189.0 

197.8 

168.6 

163.7 

October . 

175.9 

175.6 

184.8 

173.0 

171.6 

177.0 

175.6 

195.8 

201.5 

172.3 

167.4 

November . 

179.5 

180.8 

192.2 

188.2 

179.4 

188.7 

182.6 

203.4 

226.5 

186.3 

184.9 

December . 

180.7 

180.2 

192.7 

184.2 

174.0 

187.1 

177.2 

200.8 

220.4 

184.8 

178.6 

1947:  January . 

180.0 

174.9 

188.6 

180.5 

171.6 

186.3 

180.9 

199.1 

216.4 

182.4 

177.7 

February . 

178.5 

175.1 

190.0 

181.5 

170.0 

186.5 

178.2 

199.0 

213.9 

182.9 

178.6 

March . 

184.6 

184.5 

195.6 

189.2 

177.0 

191.4 

186.8 

203.3 

225.2 

190.8 

183.9 

April . 

180.4 

183.4 

197.3 

188.0 

176.2 

193.8 

183.1 

206.0 

223.4 

193.0 

183.8 

May . 

180.8 

184.7 

197.3 

187.0 

176.6 

192.5 

181.7 

201.7 

216.8 

188.1 

180.0 

June . 

186.9 

185.9 

203.2 

188.3 

178.4 

191.4 

186.3 

202.7 

223.0 

189.8 

183.4 

July . 

187.7 

188  9 

203.7 

190  6 

179  3 

192.8 

188.7 

205  6 

225.8 

193  8 

185  4 

August . 

191.3 

193.8 

204  4 

189.8 

184.9 

195.5 

190  0 

209  5 

225  9 

195  1 

189  7 

September . 

196.8 

195.7 

212  0 

198  0 

190  0 

200.3 

195.8 

212  0 

235.9 

201.3 

193.2 

October . 

195.6 

195  0 

208.7 

201  4 

192.0 

201  6 

195.6 

212.6 

236.9 

200  4 

196  2 

November . 

196.5 

194.2 

209  1 

198  9 

190  1 

204  4 

195  0 

213  1 

235  6 

200  4 

195  8 

December . 

199.0 

195.8 

213.0 

213.1 

194  4 

208.2 

199.0 

223.2 

243.5 

211.8 

198.9 
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Table  D-3:  Indexes  of  retail  prices  of  foods  in  22  cities,  1923-47 — Continued 


[1935-39-  100,  unless  otherwise  indicated] 


Period 

Newark 

New  Haven 

Omaha 

Peoria 

Providence 

Rochester 

St.  Paul 

Salt  Lake 
City 

Springfield, 

111. 

Wichita 
(June 
1940-  100) 

Winston- 
Salem 
(June 
1940-  100) 

120.9 

120.3 

122.0 

117.9 

127.9 

124.7 

120.4 

121.5 

121.4 

118.6 

117.6 

122.1 

119.9 

124.6 

122.2 

119.7 

122.5 

123.9 

125.4 

125.6 

134.2 

131.7 

132.2 

133.8 

128.6 

135.9 

133.8 

128.4 

131.3 

138.4 

136.6 

136.8 

139.9 

136.3 

132.1 

139  5 

125.4 

127.1 

130.9 

131.9 

131.3 

131.5 

129.3 

130.2 

133.4 

126.5 

126.9 

126.7 

126.3 

130.9 

131.3 

126.7 

126.9 

130.0 

127.2 

128.4 

128.8 

128.6 

132.9 

131.8 

128.3 

128.9 

131.7 

120.7 

121.8 

123.8 

124.8 

125.9 

124.6 

122.4 

123.0 

127.5 

104.1 

103.5 

99.0 

97.7 

104.2 

100.3 

100.2 

99.1 

99.0 

89.3 

88.2 

81.4 

81.8 

86.6 

84.6 

82.5 

81.7 

81.7 

83.6 

84.2 

79.6 

81.8 

85.0 

83.0 

81.2 

81.1 

81.9 

93.3 

94.0 

91.2 

91.0 

93.6 

93.3 

93.8 

90.9 

89.9 

98.7 

100.0 

103.5 

100.4 

100.1 

99.1 

101.1 

100.4 

100.2 

100.8 

101.4 

101.9 

101.1 

101.4 

101.5 

101.0 

100.9 

100.7 

1937 

105.4 

105.8 

105.4 

104.6 

105.9 

105.8 

104.4 

105.9 

105.9 

98.4 

98.1 

95.4 

97.8 

97.7 

98.6 

97.5 

97.0 

97.7 

96.7 

94.7 

94.7 

96.0 

94.9 

94.9 

96.1 

95.8 

95.5 

98.6 

96.0 

96.9 

97.8 

97.2 

98.9 

95.9 

97.5 

96.2 

1941 

105.7 

103.9 

103.7 

108.2 

104.6 

106.9 

104.1 

106.1 

105.8 

105.9 

102.0 

1942 . 

124.5 

123.0 

120.8 

128.7 

123.1 

123.7 

119.7 

127.0 

128.5 

129.1 

119.3 

1943 

139.6 

137.7 

132.8 

141.8 

135.8 

134.9 

131.2 

141.2 

142.1 

148.6 

136.5 

1944 

138.6 

134.7 

130.7 

139.2 

133.9 

131.5 

128.1 

139.9 

141.1 

146.5 

136.1 

1945 

141.4 

136.0 

131.9 

143.3 

138.1 

135.6 

130.9 

142.9 

144.2 

149.6 

140.8 

1946 . 

159.2 

153.8 

154.5 

165.5 

159.7 

153.8 

151.4 

162.0 

165.0 

169.1 

163.0 

98.8 

95.7 

97.9 

99.0 

96.3 

99.9 

98.6 

97.5 

96.2 

97.2 

93.7 

100.2 

96.1 

97.3 

99.4 

97.3 

99.8 

98.6 

97.8 

96.5 

96.5 

94.0 

99.2 

96.3 

97.4 

100.3 

97.0 

100.1 

98.0 

98.4 

97.0 

97.1 

95.4 

101.9 

99.8 

100.4 

103.5 

99.2 

103.1 

99.6 

101.0 

100.3 

101.0 

97.7 

102.7 

101.4 

101.9 

104.0 

101.1 

105.0 

101.5 

103.5 

100.8 

103.8 

100.1 

June . 

106.9 

105.8 

104.6 

108.2 

104.5 

108.6 

104.3 

107.2 

105.6 

108.5 

104.5 

'July 

106.1 

105.9 

103.4 

110.2 

107.0 

109.7 

103.9 

106.7 

106.7 

107.4 

103.9 

108.0 

107.2 

105.7 

111.0 

108.9 

110.2 

104.7 

106.9 

107.4 

108.0 

104.3 

109.4 

108.5 

108.2 

115.2 

110.8 

111.1 

108.2 

109.1 

111.9 

110.8 

104.9 

111.2 

108.3 

108.0 

114.7 

110.9 

111.1 

109.3 

113.9 

112.8 

110.9 

106.7 

111.9 

110.5 

109.4 

116.1 

112.1 

112.1 

111.4 

115.7 

115.7 

115.3 

107.8 

December . 

112.1 

111.1 

110.5 

116.7 

110.2 

112.2 

111.5 

115.4 

115.8 

114.1 

110.6 

116.0 

113.8 

113.1 

118.6 

113.9 

116.3 

113.4 

116.9 

119.8 

117.2 

112.3 

118.2 

115.8 

114.4 

121.2 

114.9 

116.8 

113.6 

118.8 

121.5 

119.6 

114.2 

118.5 

118.0 

116.5 

123.6 

117.3 

118.4 

115.2 

120.0 

124.3 

123.7 

115.7 

119.3 

117.9 

117.9 

126.0 

118.6 

119.1 

116.3 

120.7 

126.0 

126.2 

117.2 

120.9 

120.6 

119.9 

129.0 

122.1 

122.3 

118.7 

124.2 

128.0 

129.0 

119.3 

June . 

122.3 

122.3 

120.8 

129.6 

122.8 

126.2 

119.2 

126.8 

128.4 

130.1 

120.1 

July . 

125.1 

124.2 

119.8 

130.0 

125.4 

125.5 

118.9 

129.2 

129.0 

129.2 

119.2 

127.0 

125.2 

121.4 

130.2 

126.1 

125.2 

119.7 

128.8 

130.9 

131.3 

121.1 

128.0 

126.2 

123.2 

130.7 

126.3 

125.2 

120.8 

130.1 

130.2 

132.0 

119.8 

130.3 

128.6 

127.1 

135.2 

128.9 

128.2 

125.8 

134.0 

133.1 

136.3 

122.5 

133.6 

130.3 

127.0 

134.6 

129.7 

129.2 

127.1 

136.1 

134.3 

136.6 

124.1 

December . 

134.5 

133.0 

129.0 

135.2 

131.0 

132.0 

128.1 

137.8 

136.0 

138.3 

125.0 
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Table  D-3:  Indexes  of  retail  prices  of  foods  in  22  cities,  1923-47 — Continued 


[1935—39  =■  100,  unless  otherwise  indicated] 


Period 

Newark 

New  Haven 

Omaha 

Peoria 

Providence 

Rochester 

St.  Paul 

Salt  Lake 
City 

Springfield, 

Ill. 

Wichita 

(June 

1940-100) 

Winston- 

Salem 

(June 

1940-100) 

1943:  January . 

135.5 

132.1 

128.6 

136.1 

130.8 

132.2 

128.0 

139.0 

136.4 

139  2 

127  8 

February . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

135.3 

132.9 

129.8 

136.9 

132.3 

133.8 

129.8 

138.5 

136.4 

141.6 

129  3 

139.1 

136.1 

132.4 

140.8 

135.3 

137.6 

132.1 

141.1 

141.3 

144.6 

134  5 

140.7 

138.4 

135.2 

144.0 

137.0 

139.3 

133.6 

142.2 

144.8 

152.7 

138.2 

142.4 

145.7 

137.9 

148.7 

141.0 

139.6 

134.8 

144.7 

148.5 

150.7 

140  0 

142.1 

143.1 

137.7 

146.9 

139.7 

138.6 

133.7 

144.1 

146.4 

149.7 

139.7 

July . 

141.2 

138.2 

133.3 

143.2 

135.8 

134.8 

131.2 

142.2 

144.2 

146.7 

136  5 

August . 

139.0 

136.7 

130.8 

141.2 

135.0 

133.1 

128.9 

139.5 

142.1 

146  2 

138  3 

September . 

139.6 

136.6 

131.6 

140.6 

135.5 

132.1 

128.7 

138.6 

141.6 

146  8 

138  6 

October . 

140.8 

138.6 

132.5 

141.3 

136.9 

133.1 

130.5 

140.5 

141.6 

145.8 

139  4 

November . 

139.5 

137.1 

131.8 

141.5 

136.2 

132.4 

131.3 

142.6 

140.9 

146  7 

138  2 

December . 

139.4 

136.9 

132.2 

140.8 

134.2 

132.5 

131.8 

141.3 

141.0 

148.8 

137.5 

1944:  January . 

140.7 

136.3 

131.1 

138.4 

132.0 

131.5 

127.1 

138.6 

138.7 

146  1 

136  Q 

February . 

138.0 

134.7 

131.9 

137.6 

131.2 

129.8 

127.6 

138.2 

139.2 

146.3 

134  7 

March . 

137.6 

133.0 

131.3 

138.0 

131.8 

128.2 

127.1 

138.9 

138.9 

145.4 

133  4 

April . 

May . 

June . 

137.6 

132.4 

131.0 

137.5 

132.1 

128.5 

127.3 

138.6 

140.2 

144.2 

132  9 

137.8 

133.1 

131.2 

138.2 

131.9 

129.5 

127.9 

139.2 

140.5 

145.5 

134  2 

137.7 

132.6 

131.1 

138.2 

133.4 

131.3 

128.1 

139.5 

140.9 

146.2 

135.1 

July . 

139.2 

135.3 

130.4 

140.4 

135.5 

133.8 

129.6 

141.1 

144.2 

148  4 

136  0 

August . 

138.4 

136.0 

129.7 

141.1 

136.8 

133.0 

128.5 

139.9 

142.5 

147.8 

138  8 

September . 

138.5 

136.3 

129.9 

140.6 

135.9 

133.8 

127.9 

140.3 

142.5 

147.0 

137  4 

October . 

138.8 

135.7 

130.0 

139.9 

134.6 

132.5 

128.3 

141.3 

141.1 

146.8 

137  6 

November . 

December . 

139.1 

135.2 

130.3 

140.2 

135.6 

132.4 

128.3 

141.1 

141.9 

147.2 

138.0 

140.2 

135.3 

130.0 

140.5 

135.7 

134.0 

129.1 

141.9 

142.0 

147.3 

138.7 

1945:  January . 

140.0 

135.1 

130.6 

140.0 

135.6 

134.3 

129.6 

140.4 

142.7 

148.0 

139  7 

February. .  . 

138.3 

134.7 

129.7 

140.1 

134.5 

134.0 

128.8 

139.7 

141.8 

147.2 

138  1 

March . 

137.5 

133.5 

129.6 

139.7 

134.8 

132.6 

128.2 

139.0 

140.8 

147.5 

137.1 

April . 

138.0 

134.1 

130.3 

140.9 

134.1 

133.7 

128.5 

140.1 

142.0 

149.9 

138  0 

May . 

June . 

139.9 

136.3 

133.9 

142.1 

136.0 

135.4 

130.1 

142.5 

144.3 

151.7 

139.9 

145.3 

139.9 

133.5 

144.6 

140.7 

138.9 

131.9 

144.3 

146.3 

150.0 

141.4 

July . 

145.1 

139.0 

133.5 

144.8 

141.9 

138.2 

132.2 

144.8 

144.7 

150.9 

143.1 

August . 

143.4 

137.2 

131.8 

145.9 

141.6 

137.8 

132.1 

143.9 

146.1 

149  8 

1J3 « 

September . 

140.7 

135.7 

131.1 

145.6 

140.0 

134.9 

131.5 

143.4 

144.7 

148.7 

142  0 

October . 

141.0 

135.5 

131.1 

145.5 

139.1 

134.7 

131.4 

144.5 

145.0 

148.3 

142  6 

November . 

143.6 

135.3 

132.8 

145.4 

139.0 

135.1 

132.8 

145.6 

145.5 

150.6 

142.1 

December . 

144.0 

135.8 

134.5 

145.7 

140.3 

137.7 

133.7 

146.5 

146.5 

152.1 

142.3 

1946:  January . 

144.4 

135.9 

133.6 

146.5 

140.4 

136.6 

132.9 

142.2 

145.8 

150.4 

143  1 

February . 

141.7 

135.2 

131.8 

144.6 

139.1 

134.4 

131.0 

141.7 

143.9 

147.6 

140  3 

March . 

140.8 

137.0 

132.5 

143.9 

139.9 

135.9 

131.1 

142.5 

144.1 

148.0 

141  5 

April . 

143.1 

136.8 

134.6 

146.8 

141.8 

138.6 

131.9 

143.5 

145.8 

149.4 

141.7 

May . 

June . 

144.6 

136.9 

136.8 

148.1 

141.2 

139.5 

133.6 

145.8 

147.3 

151.7 

143.1 

147.9 

140.4 

139.5 

151.3 

144.9 

142.5 

137.3 

151.7 

150.1 

154.4 

145.3 

July . 

164.9 

160.6 

161.4 

172.2 

165.3 

160.6 

159.0 

166.4 

174.1 

174.8 

164  6 

August . 

170.0 

163.7 

167.8 

183.5 

173.4 

165.5 

161.6 

171.8 

181.1 

183.2 

177  4 

September . 

October . 

170.9 

166.8 

171.0 

183.8 

175.9 

165.7 

164.6 

175.4 

179.8 

186.6 

179.2 

179.5 

173.9 

178.2 

188.9 

184.1 

172.5 

176.2 

180.6 

181.7 

189.2 

184  3 

November . 

181.7 

179.0 

184.1 

190.3 

186.7 

176.9 

180.1 

191.9 

194.9 

198.5 

200  0 

December . 

180.4 

179.1 

182.9 

186.2 

184.0 

176.8 

177.7 

190.6 

191.6 

195.5 

195.3 

1947:  January . 

178.5 

177.3 

178.2 

187.1 

183.8 

177.4 

173.1 

183.9 

193.4 

193.3 

192  6 

February . 

176.5 

174.1 

178.3 

183.9 

180.5 

174.3 

172.3 

184.1 

194.5 

190.1 

189.6 

March . 

185.3 

181.4 

183.2 

197.2 

189.8 

180.3 

179.1 

186.8 

202.3 

199.6 

199.2 

April . 

May . 

June . 

183.3 

178.5 

183.2 

198.3 

185.5 

178.4 

176.6 

189.2 

201.7 

198.7 

197.2 

181.1 

180.5 

183.8 

195.1 

186.1 

180.5 

176.8 

189.3 

200.2 

195.3 

191.8 

184.1 

186.4 

187.4 

201.7 

194.2 

185.2 

178.5 

192.6 

203.5 

197.3 

194.4 

July . 

186  1 

187.8 

187.2 

205  5 

199  3 

187  4 

179  3 

192  2 

205  9 

199  8 

195  0 

August . 

190  0 

191  2 

191  1 

211.4 

200  6 

192  2 

183  4 

197.6 

211  0 

201  8 

199.0 

September . 

October . 

196  8 

196  1 

197  9 

212  9 

208  2 

195.5 

192.1 

200  7 

217  1 

213  8 

205.8 

194.6 

193.8 

195  6 

212  3 

206  5 

192  3 

191  0 

199  4 

213  6 

213  8 

208  4 

November . 

197  4 

193  4 

198  1 

220  3 

206  1 

194  9 

1912 

202  6 

213  2 

215  1 

207  1 

December . 

199.4 

198.9 

202.6 

224.1 

210.5 

200.1 

195.9 

209.7 

217.3 

221.6 

211.3 
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Table  D-4:  Indexes  of  retail  prices  of  foods,  by  group,  1923-47 

[1935-39=100] 


Period 

All 

oods 

Cereals  and 
bakery 
products 

Meata 

Dairy 

products 

Eggs 

Fruits  and 
vegetables 

Beverages 

Fats  and 
oils 

Sugar 

124.0 

105.5 

101.2 

129.4 

136.1 

169.5 

131.5 

126.2 

175.4 

122.8 

107.2 

102.4 

124.1 

139.0 

159.5 

147.6 

134.1 

159.1 

1925 . 

132.9 

116.0 

111.3 

128.2 

151.2 

185.1 

170.3 

149.1 

124.6 

137.4 

115.7 

117.8 

127.4 

141.7 

210.8 

170.4 

145.0 

120.0 

132.3 

113.3 

116.0 

130.7 

133.2 

183.8 

163.3 

132.8 

127.2 

1928 . 

1930  . 

1931  . 

1932  . 

130.8 

110.1 

123.1 

131.4 

137.3 

161.4 

165.2 

128.3 

123.1 

132.5 

107.6 

127.1 

131.0 

143.8 

169.0 

164.8 

127.2 

114.3 

126.0 

104.3 

119.1 

121.0 

121.4 

177.5 

143.4 

119.2 

107.4 

103.9 

91.4 

101.1 

102.8 

95.6 

125.7 

124.6 

96.0 

99.1 

86.5 

82.6 

79.3 

84.9 

82.3 

103.5 

112.6 

71.1 

89.6 

1934 . 

84.1 

84.7 

68.9 

82.8 

77.9 

113.8 

102.4 

66.4 

94.3 

93.7 

98.3 

78.9 

90.9 

88.6 

119.1 

107.6 

76.4 

97.9 

100.4 

101.8 

99.9 

97.5 

104.2 

99.7 

104.0 

110.3 

100.7 

1936  . 

1937  . 

101.3 

100.7 

98.9 

101.6 

103.3 

104.8 

99.4 

102.8 

99.6 

105.3 

103.3 

105.8 

105.4 

101.2 

107.9 

103.6 

105.8 

101.2 

193^  . 

97.8 

99.8 

98.9 

99.6 

100.3 

93.2 

97.7 

93.5 

97.9 

. . 

95.2 

94.5 

96.6 

95.9 

91.0 

94.5 

95.5 

87.7 

100.6 

96.6 

96.8 

95.8 

101.4 

93.8 

96.5 

92.5 

82.2 

96.8 

1941  . 

1942  . 

105.5 

97.9 

107.5 

112.0 

112.2 

103.2 

101.5 

94.0 

106.4 

123.9 

105.1 

126.0 

125.4 

136.5 

130.8 

122.1 

119.6 

126.5 

1943  . 

138.0 

107.6 

133.8 

134.6 

161.9 

168.8 

124.8 

126.1 

127.1 

1944 . 

136.1 

108.4 

129.9 

133.6 

153.9 

168.2 

124.3 

123.3 

126.5 

139.1 

109.0 

131.2 

133.9 

164.4 

177.1 

124.7 

124.0 

126.5 

1946 . 

159.6 

125.0 

161.3 

165.1 

168.8 

182.4 

139.6 

152.1 

143.9 

1941:  January . 

February . 

97.8 

97.9 
98.4 

94.9 

95.0 

95.1 

101.1 

102.5 

102.5 

105.1 

104.4 

104.6 

97.4 

85.0 

83.0 

93.3 

95.6 

97.1 

90.9 

91.5 

93.5 

80.3 
81.1 

81.3 

95.3 

96.0 

98.1 

April . 

May . 

June . 

100.6 

95.2 

103.5 

106.3 

92.0 

100.6 

95.0 

85.1 

104.6 

102.1 

95.4 

104.2 

107.7 

94.3 

103.5 

96.1 

88.0 

106.9 

105.9 

95.9 

106.8 

109.7 

104.4 

112.1 

98.7 

92.5 

107.4 

July . 

August . 

106.7 

96.2 

108.7 

112.3 

114.7 

107.0 

101.4 

96.6 

107.8 

108.0 

99.0 

111.2 

114.5 

120.7 

103.4 

103.8 

99.2 

109.0 

110.7 

100.9 

115.5 

118.5 

132.9 

100.5 

109.2 

103.0 

111.8 

111.6 

102.2 

112.9 

119.9 

137.3 

104.0 

111.0 

105.6 

112.5 

113.1 

102.2 

110.4 

120.9 

146.1 

110.3 

112.9 

106.7 

112.9 

December . 

113.1 

102.5 

111.1 

120.5 

138.1 

110.5 

114.1 

108.5 

114.4 

1942:  January . 

116.2 

103.2 

116.4 

121.5 

130.9 

117.2 

115.5 

110.6 

118.5 

116.8 

104.3 

118.5 

121.8 

119.0 

117.7 

117.2 

114.0 

127.7 

118.6 

104.8 

120.5 

121.7 

112.1 

123.4 

119.6 

116.8 

128 . 5 

119.6 

105.1 

121.5 

122.3 

111.3 

125.6 

122.6 

119.9 

128.1 

May . . . 

June . 

121.6 

105.2 

124.3 

123.3 

115.4 

128.7 

124.6 

122.4 

127.1 

123.2 

105.1 

126.6 

122.1 

119.7 

133.8 

122.6 

120.0 

126.7 

July  . 

124.6 

105.1 

127.5 

122.8 

130.2 

135.7 

122.8 

120.0 

126.6 

126.1 

105.3 

129.5 

125.8 

145.7 

133.1 

123.5 

120.4 

126.7 

September . 

126.6 

105.4 

130.6 

127.7 

155.2 

129.7 

123.8 

120.7 

127.0 

129.6 

105.7 

131.2 

131.2 

164.7 

137.1 

124.1 

121.2 

126.9 

131.1 

105.7 

131.9 

131.8 

166.3 

141.5 

124.6 

124.2 

127.0 

December . 

132.7 

105.8 

133.2 

132.3 

167.2 

146.6 

124.5 

125.3 

127.7 

133.0 

105.9 

134.7 

134.2 

166.5 

144.1 

124.4 

126.2 

127.4 

133.6 

106.5 

136.1 

135.9 

144.1 

148.9 

124.8 

126.1 

127 .4 

137.4 

107.0 

137.3 

137.0 

142.4 

164.9 

124.9 

126.4 

127.9 

140.6 

107.5 

138.0 

137.1 

141.3 

179.5 

124.9 

126.6 

128.4 

Kfay . 

June . 

143.0 

107.6 

138.3 

136.9 

142.1 

190.8 

124.5 

126.3 

127.6 

141.9 

107.5 

138.3 

133.7 

146.2 

187.8 

124.5 

126.5 

126.5 

July . 

139.0 

107.8 

130.9 

133.4 

153.6 

180.5 

124.5 

126.5 

126.4 

137.2 

108.1 

129.7 

133.4 

167.4 

169.8 

125.3 

126.5 

126.6 

137.4 

108.2 

129.9 

133.5 

177.5 

167.0 

125.2 

126.5 

126 . 8 

138.2 

108.3 

130.6 

133.5 

190.1 

166.4 

125.1 

126.5 

126.8 

137.3 

108.3 

130.4 

133.5 

190.8 

162.6 

124.8 

125.0 

126.6 

December . 

137.1 

108.4 

130.9 

133.5 

181.0 

163.7 

124.7 

124.3 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  D-4:  Indexes  of  retail  prices  of  foods,  by  group,  1923-47 — Continued 


[1935-39=.  100] 


Period 

All 

foods 

Cereals  and 
bakery 
products 

Meats 

Dairy 

products 

Eggs 

Fruits  and 
vegetables 

Beverages 

Fats  and 
oils 

Sugar 

1944:  January . 

136.1 

108.5 

131.0 

133.5 

154.0 

166.7 

124.4 

124.0 

126.6 

February  . 

134.5 

108.1 

130.5 

133.5 

142.5 

163.0 

124.3 

123.8 

126.0 

March . 

134.1 

108.0 

130.6 

133.6 

135.5 

162.9 

124.4 

123.5 

126.5 

April . 

134.6 

108.0 

130.0 

133.6 

127.6 

168.8 

124.4 

123.5 

126.6 

135.5 

108.1 

130.3 

133.5 

127.1 

172.8 

124.4 

123.3 

126.5 

June . 

135.7 

108.4 

129.8 

133.5 

129.1 

174.0 

124.3 

123.1 

126.5 

July . 

137.4 

108.6 

129.3 

133.6 

148.9 

176.9 

124.3 

122.9 

126.6 

August . 

137.7 

108.5 

129.0 

133.6 

159.4 

175  7 

124.3 

122.7 

126.5 

September . 

137.0 

108.6 

129.0 

133.6 

168.0 

169.9 

124.3 

123.0 

120.3 

October . 

136.4 

108.6 

129.4 

133.6 

179.0 

162.9 

124.3 

123.1 

126.4 

November . 

136.5 

108.6 

129.7 

133.6 

186.7 

160.7 

124.3 

123.2 

126.5 

December . 

137.4 

108.6 

129.9 

133.5 

188.5 

164.2 

124.3 

123.3 

126.4 

1945:  January . 

137.3 

108.7 

130.2 

133.5 

169.6 

168.9 

124.4 

123.4 

126.3 

February . 

136.5 

108.7 

130.7 

133.5 

153.2 

168.9 

124.5 

123.5 

126.3 

March . 

135.9 

108.7 

130.8 

133.5 

140.7 

169.5 

124.5 

123.7 

126.5 

April . 

136.6 

108.9 

130.8 

133.5 

139.9 

173.3 

124.6 

123.8 

126.4 

May . 

138.8 

109.0 

131.6 

133.5 

140.7 

182.5 

124.6 

123.9 

126.5 

June . 

141.1 

109.1 

131.6 

133.4 

145.1 

192.6 

124.6 

123.9 

126.4 

July . 

141.7 

109.1 

131.6 

133.4 

157.2 

191.8 

124.7 

124.0 

126.5 

August . 

140.9 

109.1 

131.8 

133.4 

171.4 

183.5 

124.7 

124.0 

126.6 

September . 

139.4 

109.1 

131.6 

133.4 

183.9 

172.5 

124.7 

124.1 

126.5 

October . 

139.3 

109.1 

131.0 

133.3 

185.5 

172.5 

124.7 

124.0 

126.5 

November . 

140.1 

109.1 

131.0 

135.9 

192.1 

172.3 

124.9 

124.4 

126.5 

December . 

141.4 

109.2 

131.2 

136.2 

193.2 

177.3 

124.9 

125.1 

126.8 

1946:  January . 

141.0 

109.4 

131.4 

136.4 

172.5 

180.8 

124.9 

125.5 

126.5 

February  . 

139.6 

109.8 

131.3 

136.6 

144.2 

181.1 

124.9 

125.4 

126.9 

March . 

140.1 

110.3 

131.3 

137.0 

139.0 

183.4 

124.9 

125.9 

132.4 

April . 

141.7 

113.3 

132.8 

137.4 

137.7 

185.9 

124.9 

126.1 

135.3 

142.6 

115.2 

133.4 

138.6 

140.3 

185  7 

125  4 

126  1 

135  9 

June . 

145.6 

122.1 

134.0 

147.8 

147.1 

183.5 

125.4 

126.4 

136.2 

July . 

165.7 

126.1 

173.7 

179.1 

161.0 

188.4 

120.0 

137.9 

138.5 

August . 

171.2 

135.4 

186.6 

180.1 

173.6 

178.3 

126.6 

180.3 

140.3 

September . 

174.1 

137.3 

188.5 

186.6 

193.3 

176.4 

162.0 

151.4 

141.5 

October . 

180.0 

138.5 

190.7 

202.4 

214.6 

176.5 

166.5 

147.9 

167.5 

November . 

187.7 

140.6 

203.6 

198.5 

201.6 

184.5 

167.8 

244.4 

170.5 

December . 

185.9 

141.7 

197.8 

200.9 

201.1 

185.0 

176.2 

207.3 

175.3 

1947:  January . 

183.8 

143.4 

199.0 

190.1 

181.7 

187.9 

178.3 

201.9 

176.2 

February  . 

182.3 

144.1 

196.7 

183.2 

169.9 

191.7 

182.8 

201.3 

178.1 

March . 

189.5 

148.1 

207.6 

187.5 

174.7 

199.6 

186.9 

219.1 

178.6 

Apri  . 

188.0 

153.4 

202.6 

178.9 

176.3 

200.4 

189.5 

227.8 

179.3 

May . 

187.6 

154.2 

203.9 

171.5 

178.9 

207.0 

188.9 

200.5 

179.3 

June . 

190.5 

154.6 

216.9 

171.5 

183.0 

205.0 

181.3 

188.3 

179.7 

July . 

193.1 

155.0 

220  2 

178.8 

203.0 

202  0 

180.8 

182  0 

179  7 

August . 

196  5 

155.7 

228  4 

183.8 

212  3 

199.8 

181.7 

178.5 

179  8 

September . 

203.5 

157  8 

240.6 

195  2 

235.9 

198  2 

187  0 

176  6 

181.1 

October . 

201  6 

160.3 

235  5 

190  1 

232.7 

196  6 

190  8 

190  0 

181.8 

November . 

202  7 

167.9 

227  0 

198.4 

224  7 

199.6 

194.7 

196  4 

183  2 

December . 

206.9 

170.5 

227.3 

204.9 

236.1 

205.3 

198.5 

208.2  . 

183.7 

*For  August  1939,  the  month  before  World  War  II started,  the  indexes  were:  all  foods,  fruits  and  vegetables,  92.4;  beverages,  94.9;  fats  and  oils,  84.5;  and  sugar,  95.6. 
93.5;  cereals  and  bakery  products,  93.4;  meats,  95.7;  dairy  products,  93.1;  eggs,  90.7; 
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City  Worker’s  Family  Budget 

In  accordance  with  a  directive  of  the  79th 
Congress,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  deter¬ 
mined  the  annual  dollar  cost  of  a  worker’s 
family  budget  and  the  relative  differences  be¬ 
tween  cities,  as  shown  in  table  D-5.  The  34 
large  cities  in  the  United  States  which  are 
covered  in  the  Consumers’  Price  Index  were 
selected  for  study  and  the  budget  was  priced 
for  March  1946  and  June  1947.  The  budget 
includes  food,  clothing,  housing,  medical  care, 
transportation,  other  goods  and  services,  and 
an  allowance  for  other  essential  needs  such  as 
taxes,  insurance,  union  dues,  and  charity  dona¬ 
tions. 

The  budget  represents  the  estimated  cost  in 
dollars  for  a  city  worker’s  family  of  four  per¬ 
sons  to  maintain  an  adequate  level  of  living 
according  to  prevailing  United  States  standards 
of  the  needs  for  health,  efficiency,  nurture  of 
children,  and  participation  in  community  activi¬ 
ties.  It  is  neither  a  “subsistence”  nor  a  “lux¬ 
ury”  budget.  It  provides  a  modest  and  adequate 
American  standard  of  living  based  upon  the 
kinds  and  quantities  of  goods  and  services  that 
workers  actually  select. 

In  formulating  the  budget,  the  basic  problem 
was  to  determine  for  each  group  of  goods  or 
services  the  dividing  point  in  consumption  be¬ 
tween  what  families  considered  to  be  an  ade¬ 
quate  or  an  inadequate  level  of  living — the 
point  in  the  scale  of  family  consumption  below 
which  reduction  meets  greater  and  greater  re¬ 
sistance  and  above  which  expansion  becomes 
more  and  more  limited.  This  was  determined 
by  a  study  of  changes  in  family  consumption 
with  changes  in  purchasing  power,  as  described 
in  the  preprint  from  the  Monthly  Labor  Review 
for  February  1948,  Serial  No.  R  1909,  The 
City  Worker’s  Family  Budget.  Family  expend¬ 
iture  records  obtained  in  earlier  Bureau  sur¬ 
veys,  particularly  in  1934-36  and  again  in  1941 
and  1944,  were  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  list  of  items  and  quantities  in  the  budget 


was  determined  under  the  guidance  of  a  tech¬ 
nical  committee.  In  general,  existing  scientific 
standards  were  used.  It  was  necessary  to  trans¬ 
late  these  standards  into  a  list  of  commodities 
and  services  usually  purchased  by  American 
families.  For  the  food  budget,  a  diet  was 
selected  which  approximates  the  nutritional 
standards  recommended  by  the  Food  and  Nutri¬ 
tion  Board  of  the  National  Research  Council. 
The  housing  budget  meets  the  standards  fixed 
by  the  American  Public  Health  Association  and 
by  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Administration. 

Representative  articles  were  priced  for 
March  1946  and  June  1947  by  personal  visit  of 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  agents,  according 
to  the  regular  procedure  used  in  pricing  for 
the  Consumers’  Price  Index.  However,  prices 
were  obtained  from  more  sources  and  for  more 
items  than  is  usual.  For  each  city  actual  prices 
were  collected  for  over  85  percent  of  the  goods 
and  services  included  in  the  budget;  others 
were  estimated  on  the  basis  of  established  rela¬ 
tionships  to  the  prices  of  other  commodities  in 
a  few  selected  cities. 

The  type  of  family  chosen — in  some  respects 
an  arbitrary  choice — consists  specifically  of 
four  persons  living  in  a  separate  house  or 
apartment.  Family  composition  is  an  employed 
father  aged  38  years,  a  housewife  of  36  not 
gainfully  employed,  a  boy  of  13  in  high  school, 
and  a  girl  of  8  in  grade  school. 

Although  detailed  budget  studies  have  not 
been  made  for  families  of  sizes  other  than  four 
persons,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has 
made  the  following  estimate  of  costs : 

Percent  of  cost  for  4  persons 


2-person  family 

65 

3-person  family 

84 

5-person  family 

114 

For  cities  other  than 

those  covered 

study,  a  procedure  is  available  in  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  for  use  in  estimating  the 
cost  of  the  budget  on  the  basis  of  a  short  list 
of  items. 
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Table  D-5:  City  worker’s  budget  for  family  of  4  persons  and  relative  differences  in  costs  in 

34  large  cities,  March  1946  and  June  1947 

[Cost  in  Washington,  D.C.-  100] 


Dollar  costs 


Relative  differences  in  costs  (Washington,  D.C.=  100) 


City  and 

State 

Estimated  total 
cost  of 
budget 

Goods 

and 

services 

Food' 

Clothing’ 

Housing’ 

Goods 

and 

services 

Food1 

Clothing’ 

Housing* 

June 

1947 

March 

1946 

June 

1947 

March 

1946 

June 

1947 

March 

1946 

June 

1947 

March 

1946 

June 

1947 

March 

1946 

June 

1947 

March 

1946 

June 

1947 

March 

1946 

June 

1947 

March 

1946 

June 

1947 

March 

1946 

$3,458 

82,985 

$3,111 

82,718 

$1,040 

$807 

$462 

$409 

$868 

$840 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

3,388 

2,913 

3,054 

2,660 

1,094 

854 

459 

404 

725 

683 

98 

98 

105 

106 

99 

99 

84 

81 

New  York  N.Y.. . , 

3,347 

2,820 

3,019 

2,583 

1,095 

850 

473 

397 

783 

764 

97 

95 

105 

105 

102 

97 

90 

91 

3,317 

2,811 

2,988 

2,575 

1,029 

800 

460 

382 

766 

734 

96 

95 

99 

99 

100 

93 

88 

87 

Boston,  Mass . 

3,310 

2,842 

2,981 

2,598 

1,064 

844 

420 

363 

738 

702 

96 

96 

102 

105 

91 

89 

85 

84 

Detroit,  Mich . 

Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

Minneapolis,  Minn.... 

3,293 

2,813 

2,974 

2,578 

1,060 

821 

445 

385 

707 

679 

96 

95 

102 

102 

96 

94 

82 

81 

3,291 

2,761 

2,973 

2,535 

1,063 

818 

453 

384 

716 

689 

96 

93 

102 

101 

98 

94 

82 

82 

3,282 

2,779 

2,965 

2,550 

1,026 

799 

477 

396 

772 

731 

95 

94 

99 

99 

103 

97 

89 

87 

3,282 

2,793 

2,965 

2,561 

1,055 

820 

451 

386 

787 

762 

95 

94 

101 

102 

98 

94 

91 

91 

San  Francisco,  Calif.. 

3,317 

2,853 

2,964 

2,582 

1,057 

830 

449 

382 

678 

665 

95 

95 

102 

103 

97 

93 

78 

79 

3,260 

2,797 

2,944 

2,565 

1,050 

815 

415 

384 

773 

740 

95 

94 

101 

101 

90 

94 

89 

88 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

Mobile,  Ala . 

3,247 

2,824 

2,928 

2,580 

1,036 

814 

420 

369 

762 

742 

94 

95 

100 

101 

91 

90 

88 

2,276 

2,826 

2,925 

2,557 

1,047 

847 

416 

343 

771 

730 

94 

94 

101 

105 

90 

84 

89 

87 

3,241 

2,804 

2,919 

2,563 

1,048 

823 

433 

381 

703 

684 

94 

94 

101 

102 

94 

93 

81 

81 

Memphis,  Tenn . 

3,220 

2,750 

2,912 

2,524 

1,054 

815 

423 

362 

727 

699 

94 

93 

101 

101 

92 

89 

84 

Los  Angeles,  Calif . 

3,251 

2,766 

2,910 

2,512 

1,050 

822 

427 

356 

651 

626 

94 

92 

101 

102 

92 

87 

75 

75 

3,251 

2,781 

2,904 

2,521 

1,057 

824 

425 

357 

702 

671 

93 

93 

102 

102 

92 

87 

81 

3,223 

2,776 

2,904 

2,542 

1,019 

805 

410 

357 

772 

746 

93 

94 

98 

100 

90 

87 

3,200 

2,712 

2,897 

2,495 

1,046 

810 

459 

402 

667 

635 

93 

92 

101 

100 

99 

98 

77 

3,200 

2,735 

2,894 

2,511 

1,068 

836 

416 

372 

708 

676 

93 

92 

103 

104 

90 

91 

82 

3,168 

2,711 

2,870 

2,494 

1,040 

811 

434 

389 

683 

659 

92 

92 

100 

100 

94 

95 

79 

78 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

3,203 

3,163 

2,681 

2,623 

2,867 

2,866 

2,442 

2,422 

1,063 

1,052 

828 

817 

432 

453 

376 

358 

683 

659 

644 

628 

92 

92 

90 

89 

102 

101 

lOfc 

101 

94 

98 

92 

88 

76 

75 

3,150 

2,721 

2,855 

2,502 

1,056 

826 

392 

355 

720 

697 

92 

92 

102 

102 

85 

87 

83 

Portland,  Oreg . 

3,161 

2,748 

2,854 

2,521 

1,020 

819 

417 

384 

672 

631 

92 

93 

98 

101 

90 

94 

3,150 

2,691 

2,853 

2,475 

1,044 

811 

414 

371 

713 

678 

92 

91 

100 

100 

90 

91 

82 

81 

3,135 

2,677 

2,843 

2,466 

1,035 

820 

415 

344 

668 

648 

91 

91 

100 

102 

90 

84 

3,132 

2,700 

2,837 

2,481 

1,063 

832 

411 

377 

668 

637 

91 

91 

102 

103 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

Buffalo,  N.Y . 

3,119 

3,095 

2,678 

2,615 

2,830 

2,810 

2,467 

2,415 

1,000 

1,042 

792 

822 

444 

434 

387 

368 

686 

633 

664 

599 

91 

90 

91 

89 

96 

100 

98 

102 

94 

9o 

90 

73 

71 

Indianapolis,  Ind. .  . . 

3,098 

3,010 

2,667 

2,603 

2,790 

2,739 

2,440 

2,405 

1,010 

1,021 

797 

803 

413 

410 

366 

364 

671 

610 

652 

598 

90 

88 

90 

88 

97 

98 

99 

100 

89 

89 

89 

89 

77 

70 

78 

71 

3,007 

2,532 

2,735 

2,345 

1,025 

804 

403 

331 

620 

591 

83 

86 

99 

100 

87 

81 

New  Orleans,  La . 

3,004 

2,573 

2,734 

2,381 

1,058 

836 

424 

365 

563 

549 

88 

88 

102 

104 

DO 

'Includes  meals  and  between-meal  food  and  beverages  purchased  and  consumed  away  from  home. 
’Includes  shoe  repairs,  dry  cleaning,  and  supplies  for  home  cleaning  and  mendiDg. 

’Rent,  heating  fuel,  utilities,  housefurnishings,  and  household  supplies. 
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Wholesale  Prices 

The  wholesale  price  index  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  is  designed  to  measure  the 
average  change  in  commodity  prices  at  pri¬ 
mary  market  levels.  It  is  derived  from  more 
than  800  price  series  which  are  combined  into 
49  subgroups,  10  major  groups,  and  5  impor¬ 
tant  economic  groups. 

In  general,  the  prices  used  for  the  index  are 
those  charged  by  representative  manufacturers 
or  producers  to  types  of  distributors  or  indus¬ 
trial  consumers  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  particular  industry.  Insofar  as  feasible, 
prices  used  for  the  index  are  f.o.b.  point  of 
production  or  sale.  For  farm  products  and 
some  foods,  prices  quoted  in  organized  com¬ 
modity  markets  are  used. 

A  commodity  may  be  priced  at  several  stages 
of  production.  For  example,  cotton  appears  in 
the  index  as  raw  cotton,  cotton  yarn,  cotton 
grey  goods,  cotton  piece  goods,  and  cotton 
clothing.  For  each  of  these  stages  a  representa¬ 
tive  commodity  sample  has  been  selected  and 
prices  obtained  at  the  primary  market  level  of 
distribution. 

Commodities  are  priced  in  terms  of  a  given 
specification  at  stated  terms  of  trade  to  the 
type  of  purchaser  accounting  for  the  greatest 


volume  of  purchases.  Shifts  in  the  relative 
importance  of  sales  to  different  types  of  pur¬ 
chaser  or  the  distribution  pattern  of  the  indus¬ 
try,  changes  in  the  relative  importance  of 
sellers,  and  major  variations  in  the  specifica¬ 
tion  of  the  commodities  are  handled  so  as  to 
cause  no  movement  in  the  index. 

A  majority  of  the  more  than  800  price 
series  are  represented  by  a  single  quotation, 
since  for  many  articles  price  movements  of 
major  producers  are  closely  related.  This  is 
not  true  for  about  150  commodities  for  each 
of  which  quotations  from  2  to  50  sellers  are 
used.  In  all,  a  total  of  about  1,700  quotations 
go  into  the  index  each  period. 

If  commodities  have  a  recognized  market 
price,  quotations  are  taken  from  trade  journals. 
For  other  commodities,  including  most  manu¬ 
factured  goods,  prices  are  obtained  directly 
from  sellers. 

The  index  is  calculated  as  a  fixed  base 
weighted  aggregate,  using  prices  in  1926  as 
100.  Current  weights  reflect  quantities  mar¬ 
keted  in  1929-31.  These  weights  have  been 
used  since  1934  with  minor  changes  dictated  by 
changing  market  conditions.  Wholesale  price 
indexes  by  groups  of  commodities  shown  in 
table  D-6,  cover  the  period  1890-1947. 
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Table  D-6:  Indexes  of  wholesale  prices  by  group  of  commodities,  1890-19471 

[1926=  100] 


Period 

All 

com¬ 

modi¬ 

ties 

Farm 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Foods 

Hides 

and 

leather 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Tex¬ 

tile 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Fuel 

and 

lighting 

naterials 

Metals 

and 

metal 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Build¬ 

ing 

mate¬ 

rials 

Chemi¬ 

cals 

and 

allied 

Droducts 

House 

fur¬ 

nishing 

goods 

Mis¬ 

cel¬ 

laneous 

Raw 

mate¬ 

rials 

Semi- 

manu¬ 

factured 

articles 

Manu- 

actured 

prod¬ 

ucts 

All 

com¬ 

modities 

other 

thau 

farm 

prod¬ 

ucts 

AU 

com¬ 

modities 

other 

than 

farm 

prod¬ 

ucts 

and 

foods 

1890 . 

56.2 

50.4 

38.1 

49.9 

97.9 

94.3 

86.6 

89.0 

55 .5 
54.8 

57 .8 

1891 . 

55.8 

54.2 

47.9 

54 .6 

37.0 

48.1 

48.1 

1892 . 

52.2 

49.5 

51 .0 

47.2 

45.1 

55.2 

54.1 

46.1 

34.8 

84 .0 

1893 . 

53.4 

51 .3 

54 .7 
48.2 

35 .3 

1894  . 

47.9 

44  .6 

43.0 

34.3 

65 .7 

U«J  .  0 

43.9 

47.3 

88.9 

90.2 

1895 . 

48.8 

49 .4 

44  .3 

38.9 

65.0 

43  A 

1896 . 

46.5 

39.6 

44.1 

45.2 

43.1 

39.5 

71.2 

1897 . 

46.6 

42.5 

45 .5 

45 .9 

42.9 

33 .9 

65 .0 

39.6 

77.4 

81.1 

44.0 

93.4 

97  4 

1898 . 

48.5 

44.9 

45.8 

47.8 

47.7 

48.3 

49.4 

44.9 

34.5 

65.3 

1899 . 

52.2 

47 .7 

50.5 

52.8 

58.4 

50.8 

50.5 

53.3 

102.0 

93.4 

88.1 

1900  . 

1901  . 

1902  . 

56.1 

55.3 

58.9 

49.4 

48.9 

50.8 

53 .3 
48.1 

49.4 

44.6 

51.8 

93.1 

91.0 

44.3 

45.3 

84.2 

86.5 

48.9 

49.2 

1903  . 

1904  . 

59.6 

59.7 

55.6 

58.5 

52.0 

54.0 

49.9 

49.7 

52 .8 

52.9 

60.3 

53.3 

90.2 

79.9 

46.7 

45.0 

84 .1 
84.1 

50.3 

1095 

. 

1905 . 

60.1 

56.4 

55.1 

53.9 

54.1 

49.6 

89.1 

48.1 

82.3 

49.7 

117.4 

. 

. 

1906 . 

61.8 

57.3 

53  .4 

57.7 

58.7 

52 .0 

102 .4 

1907  . 

1908  . 

65.2 

62.9 

62.2 

62.2 

57.0 

58.7 

58 .0 
55.6 

63 .5 
54.8 

54  .4 
53.7 

109.8 

86.3 

56.8 

52.0 

79.6 

51.6 

97.8 

1909 . 

67.6 

69.6 

62.6 

61 .5 

56.5 

51 .6 

84 .5 

53 .7 

1910 . 

70.4 

74.3 

64.9 

62.0 

60.2 

58.8 

58.4 

47.6 

85.2 

55.3 

82.0 

54.0 

152.7 

. 

1911 . 

64  .9 

66.8 

55 .5 

89.5 

OO  .0 

55.9 

80.7 

53.0 

106.4 

93.1 

89.9 

1912 . 

69.1 

72.6 

66.8 

64.5 

55.7 

51.4 

"68.8 

67.6 

74.9 

70.0 

"'69.4 

67.8 

"  69.0 
66.8 

i  70  . 0 
66.4 

1913 . 

69.8 

71.5 

64.2 

68.1 

57.3 

61.3 

90.8 

56.7 

80.2 

56.1 

1914 . 

68.1 

71.2 

64.7 

70.9 

54.6 

56.6 

80.2 

52.7 

81.4 

56 .5 

1915 . 

69.5 

71.5 

65.4 

75.5 

54.1 

51.8 

86.3 

53.5 

112.0 

56.0 

86.9 

100.6 

122.1 

134.4 

139.1 

67.2 

82.6 

122.6 

135.8 

145.9 

81.2 

118.3 

150.4 

153.8 

157.9 

68.9 

68.5 

85.3 

113.1 

125.1 
131.6 

68.0 

88.3 

14.2 

124.6 

128.8 

1916 . 

85.5 

84.4 

75.7 

93.4 

70.4 

74.3 

116.5 

67.6 

160.7 

61 .4 
74.2 

06  .O 

109.2 

124.7 

130.6 

1917 . 

117.5 

129.0 

104.5 

123.8 

98.7 

105.4 

150.6 

88.2 

165 .0 

1918 . 

131.3 

148.0 

119.1 

125.7 

137.2 

109.2 

136.5 

98.6 

182.3 

93.3 

1919 . 

138.6 

157.6 

129.5 

174.1 

135.3 

104.3 

130.9 

115.6 

157.0 

105.9 

1920 . 

154.4 

150.7 

137.4 

171.3 

164.8 

163.7 

149.4 

150.1 

164.7 

141.8 

167.5 

109.2 

92.8 

99.7 

93.6 

151.8 

88.3 

96.0 

98.5 

97.6 

198.2 

96.1 

98.9 

118.6 

108.7 

149.8 

103.3 

154.8 
100.1 

97.3 

100.9 
97.1 

161  .r 

104.9 

102.4 

104.3 

99.7 

1921 . 

97.6 

88.4 

90.6 

109.2 

94.5 

96.8 

117.5 

97.4 

115.0 

113.0 

103.5 

1922 . 

96.7 

93.8 

87.6 

104.6 

100.2 

107.3 

102.9 

97.3 

100.3 

yo  •«} 

1923 . 

100.6 

98.6 

92.7 

104.2 

111.3 

97.3 

109.3 

108.7 

101.1 

108.9 

1924 . 

98.1 

100.0 

91.0 

101.5 

106.7 

92.0 

106.3 

102.3 

98.9 

104.9 

1925 . 

103.5 

109.8 

100.2 

105 .3 

108.3 

96.5 

103.2 

101.7 

101.8 

103.1 

109.0 

100.0 

91.0 

106.7 

100.0 

96.5 
99.1 

97.5 

105.3 

100.0 

94.3 

94.5 

93.9 

100.6 

100.0 

101.4 

100.0 

94.6 

94.8 

93.3 

102.6 

100.0 

94.0 

92.9 

91.6 

1926 . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1927 . 

95.4 

99.4 

96.7 

107.7 

95.6 

88.3 

96.3 

94.7 

96.1 

97.5 

95.9 

94.5 

1928 . 

96.7 

105.9 

101.0 

121.4 

95.5 

84.3 

97.0 

94.1 

95.0 

95 .1 

85 .4 

1929 . 

95.3 

104.9 

99.9 

109.1 

90.4 

83.0 

100.5 

95.4 

94.0 

94.3 

82.6 

1930 . 

86.4 

88.3 

90.5 

100.0 

80.3 

78.5 

92.1 

89.9 

88.7 

92.7 

77.7 

84.3 

65.6 

55.1 

56.5 

68.6 

81.8 

69.0 

59.3 

65.4 
72.8 

88.0 

77.0 

70.3 

85.9 
74.6 
68.3 
69.0 

76.9 

85.2 
75.0 

70.2 

71.2 
78.4 

1931 . 

73.0 

64.8 

74.6 

86.1 

66.3 

67.5 

84.5 

79.2 

79.3 

84.9 

69.8 

1932 . 

64.8 

48.2 

61 .0 

72.9 

54.9 

70.3 

80.2 

71.4 

73.9 

75.1 

64  .4 

1933 . ” . . . 

65.9 

51.4 

60.5 

80.9 

64.8 

66.3 

79.8 

77.0 

72.1 

75.8 

62 .5 

78.2 

1934 . 

74.9 

65.3 

70.5 

86.6 

72.9 

73.3 

86.9 

86.2 

75.3 

81 .5 

69.7 

1935 . 

80.0 

78.8 

83.7 

89.6 

70.9 

73.5 

86.4 

85.3 

79.0 

80.6 

68.3 

77.1 
79.9 

84.8 
72.0 

70.2 

71.9 

73.6 

75.9 

85.3 

75.4 
77.0 
79.1 

82.2 

82.0 

87.2 

82.2 
80.4 
81.6 

80.2 

80.7 
86.2 
80.6 
79.5 

80.8 

77.9 

79.6 
85.3 

81.7 
813 
83.0 

1936 . 

80.8 

80.9 

82.1 

95.4 

71.5 

76.2 

87.0 

86.7 

78.7 

81 .7 

70.5 

1937 . 

86.3 

86.4 

85.5 

104.6 

76.3 

77.6 

95.7 

95.2 

82.6 

89.7 

77.8 

1938 . 

78.6 

68.5 

73.6 

92.8 

66.7 

76.5 

95.7 

90.3 

77.0 

86.8 

73.3 

1939 . 

77.1 

65.3 

70.4 

95.6 

69.7 

73.1 

94.4 

90.5 

76.0 

86.3 

74.8 

1940 . 

78.6 

67.7 

71.3 

100.8 

73.8 

71.7 

95.8 

94.8 

77.0 

88 .5 

77.3 

1941 . 

87.3 

82.4 

82.7 

108.3 

84.8 

76.2 

99.4 

103.2 

84.4 

94.3 

82.0 

83.5 
100.6 
112.1 
113.2 
116.8 
134.7 
165  6 

86.9 
92.6 

92.9 
94.1 

95.9 
110.8 
148  5 

89.1 
98.6 

100.1 

100.8 

101.8 

116.1 
146.0 

88.3 
97.0 
98.7 
99  6 
100.8 
114.9 

89.0 

95.5 
96.9 

98.5 
99.7 

109.5 
135  2 

1942 . 

98.8 

105.9 

99.6 

117.7 

96.9 

78.5 

103.8 

110.2 

95.5 

102.4 

89.7 

1943 . 

103.1 

122.6 

106.6 

117.5 

97.4 

80.8 

103.8 

111  .4 

94.9 

102.7 

92.2 

1944  . 

1945  . 

104.0 

105.8 

123.3 

128.2 

104.9 

106.2 

116.7 

118.1 

98.4 

100.1 

83.0 

84.0 

103.8 

104.7 

115.5 

117.8 

95.2 

95.2 

104.3 

104.5 

93.6 

94.7 
100.3 

1946 . 

121.1 

148.9 

130.7 

137.2 

116.3 

90.1 

115.5 

132.6 

101 .4 

111.6 

1947 . 

152  1 

181.2 

168.7 

182  4 

141.7 

108.7 

145  0 

179.7 

127  3 

131.1 

115.5 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  D-6:  Indexes  of  wholesale  pnces  by  group  of  commodities,  1890-1947 1 — Continued 


[1926=  100] 


Period 

All 

com¬ 

modi¬ 

ties 

Farm 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Foods 

Hides 

and 

leather 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Tex¬ 

tile 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Fuel 

and 

lighting 

materials 

Metals 

and 

metal 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Build¬ 

ing 

mate¬ 

rials 

Chemi¬ 

cals 

and 

allied 

products 

House 

fur¬ 

nishing 

goods 

Mis¬ 

cel¬ 

laneous 

Raw 

mate¬ 

rials 

Semi¬ 

manu¬ 

factured 

articles 

Manu¬ 

factured 

prod¬ 

ucts 

All 

com¬ 

modities 

other 

thau 

farm 

prod¬ 

ucts 

All 

com¬ 

modities 

other 

than 

farm 

prod¬ 

ucts 

and 

foods 

1939:  January . 

76.9 

67.2 

71.5 

93.1 

65.9 

72.8 

94.4 

89.5 

76.1 

85.4 

73.2 

70.9 

74.9 

80.0 

78.9 

80.2 

February . 

76.9 

67.2 

71.5 

91.9 

66.1 

73.0 

94.3 

89.6 

75 .8 

85.2 

73.5 

70.9 

74.4 

80.2 

78.9 

80.2 

March . 

76.7 

65.8 

70.2 

91.8 

66.6 

73.1 

94.3 

89.8 

76.0 

85.2 

74.1 

70.1 

74.6 

80.2 

79.0 

80.4 

April . 

76.2 

63.7 

68.6 

90.9 

6G.9 

73.4 

94.0 

89.6 

75.6 

85.4 

74.4 

68.5 

74.4 

80.1 

78.8 

80.5 

May . 

76.2 

63.7 

68.2 

91.6 

67.5 

73.9 

93.5 

89.5 

75.6 

85.5 

74.2 

68.9 

74.3 

79.9 

78.8 

80.6 

June . 

75.6 

62.4 

67 .6 

92.3 

67.3 

73.0 

93.2 

89.5 

75.2 

85.6 

73.8 

67.7 

74.1 

79.6 

78.4 

80.2 

July . 

75.4 

62.6 

67.5 

92.5 

67.6 

72.8 

93.2 

89.7 

74.5 

85.6 

73.4 

67.8 

74.4 

79.2 

78.1 

80.2 

August . 

75.0 

61 .0 

67.2 

92.7 

67.8 

72.6 

93.2 

89.6 

74.2 

85.6 

73.3 

66.5 

74.5 

79.1 

77.9 

80.1 

September .... 

79.1 

68.7 

75.1 

98.5 

71.7 

72.8 

94.8 

90.9 

76.6 

86.6 

76.6 

72.6 

81.8 

81 .9 

81.3 

82.1 

October . 

79.4 

67.1 

73.3 

104.6 

75.5 

73.9 

95.8 

92.8 

77.6 

87.8 

77.6 

72.3 

83.1 

82.3 

82.0 

83.8 

November . 

79.2 

67.3 

72.3 

104.0 

76.4 

74.1 

96.0 

93.0 

77.4 

88.4 

77.0 

72.4 

82.1 

82.0 

81 .6 

84.0 

December . 

79.2 

67.6 

71.9 

103.7 

78.0 

72.8 

96.0 

93.0 

77.7 

88.5 

77.4 

73.3 

82.0 

81.7 

81.6 

83.9 

1940:  January . 

79.4 

69.1 

71.7 

103.6 

77.9 

72.7 

95.8 

93.4 

77.7 

87.9 

77.7 

73.8 

81.7 

81.7 

81.5 

83.9 

February . 

78.7 

68.7 

71.1 

102.4 

75.4 

72.4 

95.3 

93.2 

77.5 

88.0 

77.3 

72.7 

79.9 

81.4 

80.8 

83.2 

March . 

78.4 

67.9 

70.2 

101.8 

74.0 

72.2 

95.5 

93.3 

77.0 

88.0 

76.9 

72.0 

79.7 

81.1 

80.5 

82.9 

April . 

78.6 

69 .4 

71.6 

101.8 

72.9 

71.8 

94.5 

92.5 

76.8 

88.4 

77.7 

73.0 

78.2 

81.2 

80.5 

82.5 

May . 

78.4 

67.9 

71.4 

101.3 

72.9 

71.7 

94.5 

92.5 

76.7 

88.5 

77.7 

72.0 

78.3 

81 .3 

80.5 

82.5 

June . 

77.5 

66.2 

70.3 

99.2 

72.6 

71.4 

94.7 

92.4 

76.1 

88.5 

77.3 

70.7 

77.9 

80.5 

79.8 

82.2 

July . 

77.7 

66.5 

70.3 

99.0 

72.4 

71.1 

95.1 

92.5 

77.0 

88.5 

77.7 

70.7 

77.8 

80.9 

80.0 

82*3 

August . 

77.4 

65.6 

70.1 

96.9 

72.3 

71.1 

94.9 

93.3 

76.7 

88.5 

76.7 

69.8 

77.0 

81.0 

79.9 

82.0 

September. . . . 

78.0 

66.2 

71.5 

98.3 

72.5 

71.0 

95.4 

95.6 

76.8 

88.5 

76.5 

70.5 

77.6 

81.5 

80.4 

82.3 

October . 

78.7 

66.4 

71.1 

100.4 

73.6 

71.6 

97.3 

97.8 

76.9 

88.6 

76.9 

71.4 

79.4 

82.1 

81 .3 

83.5 

November . 

79.6 

68.2 

72.5 

102.3 

74.5 

71.9 

97.6 

98.9 

77.5 

88.6 

77.5 

72.6 

80.7 

82.6 

81 .9 

84.1 

December . 

80.0 

69.7 

73 .5 

102.3 

74.8 

71.7 

97.6 

99.3 

77.7 

88.9 

77.3 

73.6 

80.7 

82.8 

82.1 

84.1 

1941:  January . 

80.8 

71.6 

73.7 

102.4 

75.2 

72.1 

97.7 

99.6 

78.6 

89.0 

77.1 

74.6 

81.3 

83.5 

82.7 

84.3 

February . 

80.6 

70.3 

73.5 

101.6 

76.4 

72.1 

97.6 

99.3 

78.5 

89.1 

76.9 

74.0 

81.6 

83.5 

82.7 

84.4 

M arch . 

81.5 

71.6 

75.2 

102.6 

78.4 

72.0 

97.7 

99.5 

79.8 

89.5 

77.6 

75.3 

83.4 

84.2 

83.  G 

84.9 

April . 

83.2 

74.4 

77.9 

103.9 

81 .0 

72.9 

97.9 

100.1 

81.8 

90.4 

78 .6 

77.5 

85.1 

85.5 

85.0 

85.9 

May . 

84.9 

76 .4 

79.5 

106.4 

83.0 

75.6 

98.1 

100.4 

83.6 

91 .4 

79.6 

79.7 

86.4 

87.1 

86.6 

87.4 

June . 

87.1 

82.1 

83.1 

107.8 

84.5 

77.9 

98.3 

101.0 

83.8 

93.1 

80.6 

83.6 

87.6 

88.6 

88.0 

88.6 

July . 

88.8 

85.8 

84.7 

109.4 

86.2 

78.5 

98.5 

.103.1 

85.2 

94.4 

82.0 

86.1 

87.9 

90.1 

89.3 

89.7 

AllgUBt . 

90.3 

87.4 

87.2 

110.2 

88.3 

79.5 

98.6 

105.5 

86.0 

95.4 

83.7 

87.6 

89.5 

91 .5 

90.7 

90.8 

September. .  .  . 

91.8 

91.0 

89.5 

111.3 

89.7 

79.2 

08.6 

106.4 

87.4 

97.2 

85.1 

90.0 

90.3 

92.8 

91.9 

91 .6 

Octoljer . 

92.4 

90.0 

88.9 

112.6 

90.9 

79.6 

103.1 

107.3 

88.8 

99  .5 

86.4 

89.7 

89.9 

93.9 

92.8 

93.4 

November . 

92.5 

90.6 

89.3 

114.8 

91.1 

78.8 

103.3 

107.5 

88.8 

100.6 

87.3 

90.2 

89.7 

93.8 

92.7 

93.5 

December. . . . 

93.6 

94.7 

90.5 

114.8 

91.8 

78.4 

103.3 

107.8 

90.4 

101.1 

87.6 

92.3 

90.1 

94.6 

93.3 

93.7 

1942:  January . 

96.0 

100.8 

93.7 

114.9 

93.6 

78.2 

103.5 

109.3 

94.9 

102.4 

89.3 

96.1 

91 .7 

96.4 

94.8 

94.6 

February . 

96.7 

101 .3 

94.6 

115.3 

95.2 

78.0 

103.6 

110.1 

95.9 

102.5 

89.3 

97.0 

92.0 

97.0 

95.5 

94.9 

March . 

97.6 

102.8 

96.1 

116.7 

96.6 

77.7 

103.8 

110.5 

96.1 

102.6 

89.7 

98 .2 

92.3 

97.8 

96.2 

95.2 

April . 

98.7 

104.5 

98.7 

119.2 

97.7 

77.7 

103.8 

110.2 

96.1 

102.8 

90.3 

100.0 

92.8 

98.7 

97.2 

95.6 

May . 

98.8 

104.4 

98.9 

118.8 

98.0 

78.0 

103.9 

110.1 

96.5 

102.9 

90.5 

99.7 

92.9 

99.0 

97.4 

95.7 

June . 

98.6 

104.4 

99.3 

118.2 

97.6 

78.4 

103.9 

110.1 

96.4 

102.9 

90.2 

99.8 

92.8 

98.6 

97.1 

95.6 

July . 

98.7 

105.3 

99.2 

118.2 

97.1 

79.0 

103.8 

110.3 

95.8 

102.8 

89.8 

100.1 

92.8 

98.6 

97.0 

95.7 

August . 

99.2 

106.1 

100.8 

118.2 

97.3 

79.0 

103.8 

110.3 

95.4 

102.7 

88.9 

101 .2 

92.7 

98.9 

97.5 

95.6 

September. . .  . 

99.6 

107.8 

102.4 

118.1 

97.1 

79.0 

103.8 

110.4 

95.3 

102.5 

88.8 

102.2 

92.9 

99.2 

97.7 

95.5 

October . 

100.0 

109.0 

103.4 

117.8 

97.1 

79.0 

103  .8 

110.4 

95.3 

102.5 

88.6 

103.0 

92.7 

99.4 

97.0 

95.5 

Noveml>er. . . . 

100.3 

110.5 

103 .5 

117.8 

97.1 

79.1 

103.8 

110.1 

94.1 

102.5 

90.1 

103.9 

92.6 

99.4 

97.9 

95.8 

December . 

101.0 

113.8 

104.3 

117.8 

97.2 

79.2 

103.8 

110.0 

94.1 

102.5 

90.5 

106.1 

92.5 

99.6 

98.1 

95.9 

1943:  January . 

101.9 

117.0 

105.2 

117.8 

97.3 

79.3 

103.8 

109.8 

94.8 

102.5 

90.7 

108.2 

92.8 

100.1 

98.5 

96.0 

February . 

102.5 

119.0 

105.8 

•  117.8 

97.3 

79.8 

103 .8 

110.2 

94.9 

102.6 

90.9 

109.6 

92.9 

100.3 

98.7 

96.2 

March . 

103.4 

122.8 

107.4 

117.8 

97.3 

80.3 

103.8 

110.4 

94.6 

102.6 

91.4 

112.0 

93.0 

100.5 

99.0 

96.5 

April . 

103.7 

123.9 

108.4 

117.8 

97.4 

80.6 

103.8 

110.3 

94.7 

102.6 

91 .6 

112.8 

93.1 

100.6 

99.1 

96.6 

May . 

104.1 

125.7 

110.5 

117.8 

97.4 

80.8 

103.8 

110.5 

94.8 

102.7 

91.9 

114  .0 

93.0 

100.7 

99.2 

96.7 

June . 

103.8 

126.2 

109.6 

117.8 

97.4 

81 .0 

103.8 

110.6 

94.7 

102.8 

91.8 

114.3 

92.8 

100.1 

98.7 

96.8 

July . 

103.2 

125.0 

107.2 

117.8 

97.4 

81.0 

103.7 

110.7 

94.8 

102.6 

92.3 

113.6 

92.8 

99.6 

98.3 

96.9 

August . 

103.1 

123.5 

105.8 

117.8 

97.4 

80.9 

103.7 

112.2 

94.9 

102.6 

92.6 

112.7 

92.9 

99.7 

98.5 

97.1 

September.  . .  . 
October . 

103.1 

123.1 

105  .0 

117.8 

97.5 

81.0 

103.7 

112.5 

94.9 

102.6 

93.0 

112.4 

92.9 

99.9 

98  6 

97.2 

103.0 

122.2 

105.1 

117. 8 

97.6 

81 .0 

103.7 

112.7 

95.0 

102.6 

93.1 

111.9 

92.9 

100.0 

98.7 

97.3 

November . 

102.9 

121  .4 

105.8 

116.5 

97.7 

81  .2 

103.8 

113.1 

95.0 

102.8 

93.2 

111.3 

92.9 

100.2 

98.8 

97.4 

December. ... 

103.2 

121.8 

105.6 

117.0 

97.7 

82.1 

103.8 

113.4 

95.0 

102.8 

93.3 

112.1 

93.1 

100.2 

99.0 

97.6 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tabic. 
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Table  D-6:  Indexes  of  wholesale  prices  by  group  of  commodities,  1890-1947 1 — Continued 

[1926-100] 


Period 

All 

com¬ 

modi¬ 

ties 

Farm 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Foods 

Hides 

and 

leather 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Tex¬ 

tile 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Fuel 

and 

lighting 

materials 

Metals 

and 

metal 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Build¬ 

ing 

mate¬ 

rials 

Chemi¬ 

cals 

and 

allied 

products 

House 

fur¬ 

nishing 

goods 

Mis¬ 

cel¬ 

laneous 

Raw 

mate¬ 

rials 

Semi¬ 
man  u- 
‘actured 
articles 

Manu¬ 

factured 

prod¬ 

ucts 

All 

com¬ 

modities 

other 

than 

farm 

prod¬ 

ucts 

All 

com¬ 

modities 

other 

than 

farm 

prod¬ 

ucts 

and 

foods 

1944:  January . 

103.3 

121.8 

104.9 

117.2 

97.7 

82.3 

103.7 

113.5 

95.0 

104.5 

93 .2 

112.2 

93.2 

100.2 

99.1 

97.8 

February . 

103.6 

122.5 

104.5 

116.9 

97.7 

83.1 

103.7 

113.6 

95.0 

104.2 

93.4 

112.8 

93.4 

100.4 

99.3 

98.0 

March . 

103.8 

123.6 

104.6 

116.9 

97.8 

83.0 

103.7 

114.2 

95.0 

104.3 

93.5 

113.4 

93.7 

100.5 

99.3 

98.1 

April . 

103.9 

123.2 

104.9 

116.9 

97.8 

83.0 

103.7 

115.2 

95.5 

104.3 

93.5 

113.2 

93.6 

100.8 

99.6 

98.4 

104.0 

122.9 

105.0 

117.0 

97.8 

83.2 

103.7 

115.7 

95.5 

104.3 

93.5 

113.0 

93.7 

100.9 

99.7 

98.6 

June . 

104.3 

125.0 

106.5 

116.4 

97.8 

83.3 

103.7 

115.9 

95.3 

104.3 

93-5 

114.2 

93.8 

100.9 

99.6 

98.5 

July . 

104.1 

124.1 

105.8 

116.2 

98.0 

83.2 

103.7 

115.9 

95.5 

104.3 

93.6 

113.6 

93.9 

100.9 

99.6 

98.5 

August . 

103.9 

122.6 

104.8 

116.0 

98.4 

83.2 

103.8 

116.0 

95.5 

104.4 

93.6 

112.7 

94.1 

100.9 

99.7 

98.0 

September .... 

104.0 

122.7 

104.2 

116.0 

99.2 

83.0 

103.8 

116.0 

94.9 

104.4 

93.6 

112.8 

94.7 

100.9 

99.7 

98.0 

October . 

104.1 

123.4 

104.2 

116.2 

99.4 

82.9 

103.7 

116.3 

95.0 

104.4 

93.6 

113.2 

94.8 

101.0 

99.8 

98.7 

November . 

104.4 

124.4 

105.1 

116.2 

99.4 

83.1 

103.7 

116.4 

94.8 

104.4 

94.0 

113.8 

94.8 

101.1 

99.9 

98.8 

December . 

104.7 

125.5 

105.5 

117.4 

99.5 

83.1 

103.8 

116.4 

94.8 

104.4 

94.2 

114.6 

94.8 

101.1 

100.0 

98.9 

1945:  January . 

104.9 

126.2 

10L7 

117.5 

99.6 

83 .3 

104.0 

116.8 

94.9 

104.5 

94.2 

115.1 

94.9 

101.3 

100.1 

99.1 

February . 

105.2 

127.0 

104.7 

117.6 

99.7 

83-3 

104.2 

117.0 

94.9 

104.5 

94.6 

115.6 

95.0 

101.5 

100.2 

99.2 

March. . . 

105.3 

127.2 

104.6 

117.8 

99.7 

83.4 

104.2 

117.1 

94.9 

104.5 

94.6 

115.7 

95.0 

101.6 

100.4 

99.2 

105.7 

129.0 

105.8 

117.9 

99.6 

83.5 

104.2 

117.1 

94.9 

104.5 

94.8 

116.8 

95.0 

101.8 

100.5 

99.3 

May . 

106.0 

129.9 

107.0 

117.9 

99.6 

83-7 

104.3 

117.3 

94.9 

104.5 

94.8 

117.7 

95.0 

101.8 

100.6 

99.4 

June . 

106.1 

130.4 

107.5 

118.0 

99.6 

83.9 

104.7 

117.4 

95.0 

104.5 

94.8 

118.2 

95.4 

101.8 

100.7 

99.6 

July . 

105.9 

129.0 

106.9 

118.0 

99.6 

84.3 

101. 7 

117.5 

95.3 

104.5 

94.8 

117.5 

95.3 

101.8 

100.7 

99.7 

August . 

105.7 

126.9 

106.4 

118.0 

99.6 

84.8 

101.7 

117.8 

95.3 

104.5 

94.8 

116.3 

95.5 

101.8 

100.9 

99.9 

September. .  .  . 

105.2 

124.3 

104.9 

118.7 

100.1 

84.1 

104.9 

118.0 

95.3 

104.6 

94.8 

114.8 

96.5 

101.7 

100.9 

99.8 

October . 

105.9 

127.3 

105.7 

118.6 

101.0 

84.2 

10.5.0 

118.3 

95.5 

104.7 

94.8 

116.6 

96.8 

101.9 

101.0 

100.1 

106.8 

131.1 

107.9 

118.8 

101.1 

84.6 

105.2 

118.7 

95.7 

104.7 

94.8 

118.9 

96.9 

102.2 

101.3 

100.2 

December . 

107.1 

131.5 

108.6 

118.9 

101.4 

84.8 

105.6 

119.5 

96.1 

104.7 

94.8 

119.2 

97.6 

102.5 

101.6 

100.5 

1940:  January . 

107.1 

129.9 

107.3 

119.4 

101.6 

84.9 

105.7 

120.0 

96.0 

106.2 

95.3 

118.3 

97.6 

102.9 

101.9 

100.8 

February . 

107.7 

130.8 

107.8 

119.6 

102.2 

85.1 

106.6 

120.9 

95.9 

106.5 

95.6 

118.9 

98.8 

103.4 

102 .5 

101.3 

March . 

108.9 

133.4 

103.4 

119.8 

104.7 

85.0 

108.4 

124.9 

96.0 

106.9 

95.6 

120.5 

100.4 

104.5 

103.4 

102.2 

April . 

110.2 

135.4 

110.8 

110.8 

107.9 

86.1 

108.8 

126.5 

06.1 

107.5 

95.7 

122.2 

101.1 

105.5 

104.5 

103.3 

May . 

111.0 

137.5 

111.5 

120.4 

108.8 

86.1 

100.4 

127.8 

96.5 

10S.3 

97.0 

123.6 

101.9 

1C6.1 

105.1 

103.9 

June . 

112.9 

140.1 

112.9 

122.4 

109.2 

87.8 

112.2 

123.9 

96.4 

110.4 

98.5 

126.3 

105.7 

107.3 

106.7 

105.6 

July . 

124.7 

157.0 

140.2 

141.2 

118.1 

90.3 

113.3 

132.1 

99.3 

111.9 

101.3 

141.7 

110.2 

118.9 

117.5 

109.5 

August . 

129.1 

161 .0 

149.0 

138.9 

124.0 

94.4 

114.0 

132.7 

98.4 

112.6 

102.0 

145.7 

111.9 

123.9 

121.9 

111.6 

September .... 

124.0 

151.3 

131.9 

141.6 

125.7 

94.3 

114.2 

133.8 

98.4 

113.6 

102.1 

141.4 

115.0 

117.2 

117.2 

112.2 

October . 

134.1 

165.3 

157.9 

142.4 

128.6 

94.2 

125.8 

134.8 

90.9 

115.3 

104.0 

148.7 

118.2 

129.6 

127.1 

115.8 

139.7 

163.8 

165.4 

172.5 

131.6 

94.5 

130.2 

145.5 

118.9 

118.2 

106.5 

153.4 

129.1 

134.7 

132.9 

120.7 

140.9 

163.1 

169.1 

176.7 

134.7 

96.1 

134.7 

157.8 

125.7 

120.2 

108.9 

153.2 

136.2 

135.7 

134.8 

124.7 

1947:  January . 

142.0 

165.0 

176.2 

138.2 

97.7 

139.0 

170.2 

128.3 

126.5 

110.9 

152  3 

140.8 

137.3 

136  8 

128.4 

145.2 

170  4 

162  3 

174.1 

139.5 

98.2 

139.6 

174  8 

129.3 

128.3 

111.7 

154.9 

144.2 

140  5 

139.4 

129.4 

150.0 

183  6 

167.9 

175.1 

140.5 

100.7 

141.1 

177.5 

132.2 

129  0 

115  6 

163.1 

147.2 

143.8 

142.6 

131.7 

148  0 

176.9 

162.4 

172.1 

140  3 

103.2 

141.3 

178.1 

133.5 

129.1 

116.1 

160  1 

147.5 

142  1 

141.5 

132.4 

147.3 

175  4 

159  6 

171.5 

139  9 

103  4 

141  9 

176  2 

127.1 

129.5 

116  9 

158.4 

146  0 

142.0 

140.9 

132.3 

June . 

147.7 

177.8 

161.8 

173.8 

139.9 

104.0 

142.0 

174.1 

120.8 

129.7 

113.5 

160.2 

145.1 

142.0 

140.9 

131.6 

July . 

150  6 

181.4 

167.1 

179.1 

140.5 

109.0 

143.1 

175.5 

118.8 

129  8 

113.2 

165  3 

146.1 

144.2 

143.7 

133.5 

153.7 

181.6 

172.3 

182.8 

141.8 

112.6 

148.5 

179  6 

117.5 

129  9 

113.1 

167.0 

143  8 

147.9 

147.3 

136.2 

157.4 

186  4 

179.2 

185.6 

142  4 

114.2 

150.1 

183  4 

122.3 

131  3 

115  9 

170.9 

150.5 

151.8 

150  8 

138.3 

158.5 

189.7 

177.7 

193.1 

143  4 

116.1 

150  5 

185  8 

128  6 

132  4 

117.1 

175.2 

152.6 

151.2 

151-5 

140.1 

159  6 

187.9 

177  9 

202.5 

145.2 

118.2 

150.8 

187.7 

135.8 

137  5 

118.8 

175  5 

154.9 

152  4 

153  1 

142.1 

December. . . . 

163.2 

196.7 

178.4 

203.4 

148.0 

124.6 

151  5 

191.0 

135.0 

139  4 

121.5 

182.0 

156.5 

154.9 

155.6 

145.5 

'Commodity  groups  covered  by  the  index  are:  Farm  products — grains,  livestock  and 
poultry,  and  other;  foods — dairy  products,  cereal  products,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
meats,  and  other;  hides  and  leather  products — shoes,  hides  and  skins,  leather,  and  other: 
textile  products — clothing,  cotton  goods,  hosiery  and  underwear,  rayon,  silk,  woolen 
and  worsted  goods,  and  other;  fuel  and  lighting  materials — anthracite,  bituminous  coal, 
coke,  electricity,  gas,  and  petroleum  products;  metals  and  metal  products— agricultural 
mplements,  iron  and  steel,  motor  vehicles,  nonferrous  metals,  and  plumbing  and  heat¬ 


ing;  building  materials — brick  and  tile,  ct;n' nt,  1 1 rul  er,  paint  and  paint  materials, 
plumbing  and  heating,  structural  steel,  and  other;  chemicals  and  allied  products-— 
chemicals,  drugs  and  pharmaceuticals,  fertilizer  materials,  mixed  fertilizers,  and  oils 
and  fats;  housefurnishing  goods— furnishings  and  furniture;  and  miscellaneous  com¬ 
modities—  automobile  tires  and  tubes,  cattle  feed,  paper  and  pulp,  crude  rubber,  and 
other. 
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Section  E:  Industrial  Relations 


By  act  of  Congress,  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  was  “specially  charged  to  investigate 
the  causes  of,  and  facts  relating  to,  all  contro¬ 
versies  and  disputes  between  employers  and 
employees.”  Currently,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  is  the  governmental  agency  which 
covers  the  whole  field  of  statistics  dealing  with 
work  stoppages.  Information  on  trade-union 
membership  and  the  extent  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  is  also  made  available  by  the  Bureau. 
Series  of  all  three  types  are  included  in  this 
section.  In  addition,  summaries  are  presented 
on  the  handling  of  cases  by  the  Conciliation 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  (recently  replaced  by  the  independent 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service) 
and  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Membership  of  Labor  Unions 

In  the  absence  of  official  Government  statis¬ 
tics  covering  trade-union  membership  for  the 
United  States,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
has  combined  membership  series  from  reports 
and  statements  issued  by  the  trade-union 
organizations  in  their  official  journals,  reports, 
or  convention  proceedings. 

Union  membership  is  defined  differently  by 
various  unions.  However,  the  totals  reasonably 
reflect  year-to-year  changes  within  each  major 
union  group.1 

American  Federation  of  Labor  figures  are 
those  reported  annually  by  the  Federation’s 
secretary-treasurer.  These  membership  data 
are  defined  by  the  AFL  as  the  “total  paid  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  affiliated  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  and  the  directly  chartered 
trade  and  federal  labor  unions”  based  “on  the 
actual  per  capita  tax”  remitted  by  affiliated 
unions. 

The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
which  was  formally  organized  in  1938,  and 
existed  as  a  Committee  for  Industrial  Organi¬ 
zation  from  November  1935  to  November  1938, 
has  never  published  a  consecutive  membership 
series.  The  figures  shown,  therefore,  are  based 
upon  reports  or  statements  of  CIO  officials  as 
to  total  membership  or  reported  gains  over  a 
specified  period ;  footnotes  indicate  sources. 


The  third  broad  category  of  union  members 
consists  of  those  who  belong  to  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  which  are  not  affiliated  with  either  the 
AFL  or  the  CIO.  In  general,  this  group  of 
independent  or  unaffiliated  unions  includes  all 
bona  fide  national  labor  organizations  and  ex¬ 
cludes  those  which  are  either  purely  local  in 
character  or  of  which  the  jurisdiction  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  employees  of  a  single  em¬ 
ployer.  In  addition  to  the  four  long-established 
train-  and  engine-service  railroad  brotherhoods, 
this  group  includes  a  relatively  large  but  fluc¬ 
tuating  number  of  small  labor  organizations. 
Recent  changes  in  affiliation  of  certain  large 
labor  organizations,  such  as  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  and  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  have  also  influ¬ 
enced  the  membership  totals  of  the  different 
groups. 

For  the  period  1897  through  1934,  member¬ 
ship  figures  for  the  independent  or  unaffiliated 
group  of  labor  organizations  are  those  com¬ 
piled  in  Ebb  and  Flow  in  Trade  Unionism.2 
For  the  period  1929-34,  these  data  have  been 
adjusted  to  include  membership  figures,  also 
compiled  by  Mr.  Wolman,  covering  unions  affil¬ 
iated  with  the  Trade  Union  Unity  League.  Data 
for  some  unaffiliated  unions  for  the  years  since 
1934  are  fragmentary  and  the  totals  presented 
are  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
based  upon  available  sources. 

In  conjunction  with  membership  statistics 
of  the  three  main  groups  described  above  (inso¬ 
far  as  available  from  1897  through  1947),  the 
number  of  affiliated  unions  of  the  AFL  and  CIO 
as  compiled  from  official  union  sources  are  also 
given  in  table  E-l,  which  gives  membership 
by  years  1897-1947.  Similar  data  for  inde¬ 
pendent  unions  are  not  available. 


1  Many  unions  which  have  headquarters  in  the  United  States  also 
have  locals  outside  the  continental  United  Stntcs,  primarily  in 
Canada.  Separate  statistics  of  membership,  by  countries,  are  not, 
however,  available  and  the  data  therefore  include  a  union  s  total 
membership  irrespective  of  where  located.  The  Thirty-fifth  Annual 
Report  on  Labor  Organizations  in  Canada,  published  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Department  of  Labor  and  covering  the  calendar  year  1946, 
reported  573.258  Canadian  workers  as  members  of  International 
unions  having  principal  offices  in  the  United  States. 

*  Ebb  and  Flow  in  Trade  Unionism,  by  Leo  Wolman,  New  York. 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  1936. 
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Table  E-l:  Membership  of  labor  unions,  1897-1947 


Period 

American  Federation 
of  Labor 

Congress  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Organizations 

Independ¬ 
ent  or 
unaffiliated 
unions 

All  unions 

Period 

American  Federation 
of  Labor 

Congress  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Organizations 

Independ¬ 
ent  or 
unaffiliated 
unions 

All  unions 

Number  of 
affiliated 
unions1 

Total 

member¬ 

ship- 

(thousands) 

Number  of 
affiliated 
unions3 

Total 

member¬ 

ship 

(thousands) 

Total 

member¬ 

ship4 

(thousands) 

Total 

member¬ 

ship 

(thousands) 

Number  of 
affiliated 
unions* 

Total 

member¬ 

ship8 

(thousands) 

Number  of 
affiliated 
unions* 

Total 

member¬ 

ship 

(thousands) 

Total 

member¬ 

ship4 

(thousands) 

Total 

member¬ 

ship 

(thousands) 

1RQ7 

58 

265 

175 

440 

1922. . . 

112 

3,198 

754 

3,950 

1RQR 

67 

278 

189 

467 

1923 . 

108 

2,926 

703 

3 ,629 

1RQQ 

73 

349 

201 

550 

1924. . . 

107 

2,866 

683 

3,549 

mnn 

82 

548 

243 

791 

1925. . . 

107 

2,877 

689 

3 ,568 

lum 

87 

788 

270 

1 ,058 

1926  . 

107 

2,804 

788 

3,592 

inn? 

97 

1 ,024 

311 

1 ,335 

1927  . . 

106 

2,813 

787 

3,600 

1Q03 

113 

1 ,466 

358 

1 ,824 

1928 . 

107 

2,896 

671 

3,567 

1  004 

120 

1 ,676 

391 

2,067 

1929. . . 

105 

2,934 

691 

3,625 

ions 

118 

1 ,494 

424 

1 ,918 

1930  .. 

104 

2,961 

671 

3,632 

1  QOfi 

119 

1 ,454 

438 

1 ,892 

1931 . 

105 

2 ,890 

636 

3,526 

inn7 

117 

1 ,539 

538 

2,077 

1932 . 

106 

2,532 

694 

3,226 

ioor 

116 

1  587 

505 

2  ’092 

1933 . 

108 

2,127 

730 

2,857 

119 

1  -*83 

482 

1 ,965 

1934. . . 

109 

2,608 

641 

3,249 

min 

120 

1 ,562 

554 

2,116 

1935 . 

109 

3  ;045 

683 

3,728 

1Q1  1 

115 

1  762 

556 

2  '318 

1936 . 

111 

3,422 

742 

4,164 

1912 

112 

1 ,770 

635 

2,405 

1937 . 

100 

2,861 

32 

s3,718 

639 

7,218 

1913 

111 

1 ,996 

665 

2,661 

1938 . 

102 

3,623 

42 

•M  ,038 

604 

8,265 

1 Q14 

110 

2,021 

626 

2,647 

1939 . 

104 

4,006 

45 

«4 ,000 

974 

8,980 

1915 

110 

1  T>46 

614 

2,560 

1940 . 

105 

4,247 

42 

’3 ,625 

1,072 

8,944 

1916 

111 

2,073 

649 

2,722 

1941 . 

106 

4 ,569 

41 

85 ,000 

920 

10,489 

1917 

111 

2,371 

605 

2,976 

1942 . 

102 

5,483 

39 

’4,195 

1,084 

10,762 

1918 

111 

2,726 

642 

3 ,368 

1943 . 

99 

6,564 

40 

’5,285 

1,793 

13,642 

1919 

111 

3  ,260 

786 

4,046 

1944 . 

100 

6,807 

41 

’5,935 

1,879 

14,621 

1920 

110 

4,079 

955 

5,034 

1945 . 

102 

6,931 

40 

‘“6,000 

1.865 

14,796 

1921 

110 

3 ,907 

815 

4,722 

1946 . 

102 

7,152 

40 

*'6,000 

1,822 

14,974 

1947 . 

105 

7,578 

41 

”6,000 

1,836 

15,414 

xData  for  1897, 1898,  and  1933-47  were  compiled  from  proceedings  of  annual  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  AFL  for  those  years;  data  for  other  years  are  from  The  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  by  Lewis  L.  Lorwin,  Washington,  Brookings  Institution,  1935  (p.488). 

2Source:  Proceedings,  66th  Convention  of  the  AFL,  1947,  (p.151). 

8Data  are  compiled  from  proceedings  of  annual  conventions  of  the  CIO. 

Statistics  for  period  1897  to  1934  are  from  Ebb  and  Flow  in  Trade  Unionism,  by  Leo 
Wolman,  New  York,  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  1936  (pp.  138-139). 
Figures  for  1929-34  are  adjusted  to  include  membership  of  unions  in  the  Trade  Union 
Unity  League,  shown  in Wolman  (p.  144).  Figuresfor  1935—46  are  estimates  oftheBureau 
of  Labor  Statistics. 

Proceedings,  First  Constitutional  Convention,  1938  (p.36). 

Proceedings,  Second  Constitutional  Convention,  1939  (p.  80). 

7Based  upon  the  number  of  votes  accorded  the  various  CIO  affiliates  represented  at 
the  Third  Constitutional  Convention,  1940.  See  Proceedings,  (pp.  25-30,  113-115,  and 
170). 


Proceedings,  Fourth  Constitutional  Convention,  1941  (p.  162). 

9CIO  membership  for  1943  was  reported  as  5,285,000  (Proceedings,  Sixth  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  of  the  CIO,  1943,  p.  115).  It  was  also  reported  that  the  CIO  had 
gained  1,090,503  members  over  1942  (Ibid,  p.  47),  thus  indicating  a  membership  of 
approximately  4,195,000  for  1942.  In  1944,  a  gain  of  650,000  over  1943  was  reported 
(Proceedings,  Seventh  Constitutional  Convention,  1944,  p.  56),  indicating  a  1944 
membership  total  of  5,935,000. 

10Economic  Outlook,  November  1945,  CIO  Department  of  Research  and  Education. 

^Statement  of  President  Philip  Murray  to  the  1946  Convention  of  the  United  Steel¬ 
workers  of  America,  CIO.  (Proceedings,  Third  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  ofAmerica,  p.  62). 

1  Statement,  Daily  Proceedings,  1947  CIO  Convention. 
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Extent  of  Collective  Bargaining 

Information  on  the  extent  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  and  the  prevalence  of  union  recogni¬ 
tion  clauses  has  been  made  available  on  a  com¬ 
parable  basis  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
annually,  from  1942  through  1946.  During 
each  year,  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  as 
many  current  collective-bargaining  agreements 
as  possible.  As  agreements  are  supplied  volun¬ 
tarily  and  no  accurate  data  exist  on  the  number 
of  union  agreements,  the  proportion  of  agree¬ 
ments  actually  on  file  cannot  be  checked  against 
the  number  in  effect.  Union  publications,  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  elections,  news¬ 
papers,  and  other  sources  of  information  on  the 
signing  of  union  agreements  or  the  revision  of 
previous  agreements  are  used.  For  each  agree¬ 
ment,  a  record  is  kept  of  the  name  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  the  union,  the  effective  and  expiration 
dates,  the  industry  classification,  and  the  type 
of  union-security  clause. 

In  analyzing  union  agreements  for  union 
security,  seven  characteristics,  which  are  de¬ 
fined  as  follows,  were  considered:3 

(1)  Under  the  closed  shop,  all  employees 
must  be  members  of  the  union  at  the  time  of 
hiring  and  they  must  remain  members  in  good 
standing  during  their  period  of  employment. 
Hiring  through  the  union  (unless  the  union  is 
unable  to  supply  the  required  number  of  work¬ 
ers  within  a  given  period)  is  required  under 
most  of  the  closed-shop  agreements  and  those 
employees  who  are  hired  through  other  proce¬ 
dures  must  join  the  union  before  they  start  to 
work. 

(2)  Workers  employed  under  a  union-shop 
agreement  need  not  be  union  members  when 
hired,  but  they  must  join  the  union  within  a 
specified  time,  usually  30  to  60  days,  and  re¬ 
main  members  during  the  period  of  employ¬ 
ment.  When  the  union-shop  agreements  specify 
that  union  members  shall  be  given  preference 
in  hiring  or  that  the  hiring  shall  be  done 
through  the  union,  the  effect  is  very  much  the 
same  as  the  closed-shop  agreement.  Union  shop 
clauses  with  preferential  hiring  have  been  com¬ 
bined  with  closed  shop  clauses  in  the  categories 
shown  in  table  E-2.  In  some  cases,  the  union 
shop  is  modified  so  that  those  who  were  em- 

•These  union  security  descriptions  relate  to  types  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  provisions  prevailing  prior  to  enactment  of  the  Labor  Man¬ 
agement  Relations  Act  of  1947.  They  do  not  reflect  changes  in 
union  security  clauses  necessitated  by  the  1947  act. 


ployed  before  the  union  shop  was  established 
are  not  required  to  become  union  members. 

(3)  Maintenance  of  membership,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  requires  that  all  employees  who  are 
members  of  the  union  a  specified  time  after  the 
agreement  is  signed  and  all  who  later  join 
the  union  must  remain  members  in  good  stand¬ 
ing  for  the  duration  of  the  agreement.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  pattern  of  the  maintenance-of-member¬ 
ship  clause  established  by  the  National1  War 
Labor  Board,  most  of  the  agreements  with  this 
type  of  union-security  clause  provide  for  a 
15-day  period  during  which  members  may 
withdraw  from  the  union  if  they  do  not  wish 
to  remain  members  during  the  life  of  the  agree¬ 
ment. 

(4)  Under  preferential  hiring  no  union 
membership  is  required  but  union  members 
must  be  hired,  if  available.  When  the  union 
cannot  supply  workers,  the  employer  may  hire 
nonmembers  and  they  are  not  required  to  join 
the  union  as  a  condition  of  employment. 

(5)  Sole  bargaining  exists  under  some  agree¬ 
ments  which  have  no  requirement  for  union 
membership  or  for  hiring  through  the  union. 
The  union  is  the  sole  bargaining  agent  for  all 
employees  and  negotiates  the  agreement  cov¬ 
ering  all  workers  in  the  bargaining  unit 
whether  they  are  members  of  the  union  or  not. 

(6)  During  1946,  a  few  agreements  covering 
workers  employed  by  large  companies,  which 
had  specified  maintenance  of  membership  in 
1945,  were  modified  to  provide  sole  bargaining 
with  the  check-off  of  union  dues  for  all  union 
members,  as  a  condition  of  employment. 

(7)  A  few  agreements  stipulate  that  the 
union  shall  act  as  bargaining  agent  for  its 
members  only,  and  the  agreement  does  not  cover 
other  workers. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  report  on  the  extent 
of  collective  bargaining  and  union  recognition, 
the  total  number  of  workers  under  union  agree¬ 
ments  is  estimated  from  all  available  sources 
and  classified  by  industry. 

Figures  on  employment  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  are 
used  as  a  basis  for  estimating  the  potential 
number  of  workers  subject  to  union  agree¬ 
ments.  The  potential  coverage  (i.e.,  the  num- 
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ber  eligible  for  union-agreement  coverage)  ex¬ 
cludes  all  self-employed,  domestic  workers, 
agricultural  wage  earners  on  farms  employing 
fewer  than  6  persons,  and  Federal  and  State 
government  employees,  teachers,  and  elected 
and  appointed  officials  of  local  governments. 
The  adjustments  covering  the  proportions  of 
potential  workers  under  union  agreement  that 
were  determined  from  the  1940  Census  data 
have'  continued  in  use.  When  further  informa¬ 
tion  becomes  available  the  necessary  revisions 
will  be  made. 

After  having  calculated  the  number  of  work¬ 


ers  potentially  under  union  agreement,  those 
actually  under  such  agreements,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  under  agreements  providing  certain  types 
of  union  security,  the  ratios  are  calculated. 

Changes  in  the  proportion  of  workers  under 
union  agreement  and  in  the  prevalence  of  each 
type  of  uniott  recognition  are  shown  in  table 
E-2  for  the  period  1942  through  1946.  The 
series  was  started  in  1941,  when  the  calcula¬ 
tions  were  made  on  a  somewhat  different  basis. 
As  the  resultant  figures  are  not  strictly  com¬ 
parable  with  those  for  later  years,  they  were 
omitted  from  table  E-2. 
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Table  E-2:  Changes  in  union  recognition,  1942-46 


Item 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

Eligible  for  union-arreement  coverage: 

Number  (in  millions) . 

31 

31 

30.25 

29 

31.2 

Percent  under  agreement . 

40 

45 

47 

48 

48 

Percentage  distribution1 

Workers  under  agreements  providing  for — 

Closed  shop . 

I45 

/30 

28 

30 

33 

Union  shop . 

120 

18 

15 

17 

Maintenance  of  membership . 

15 

20 

27 

29 

25 

Preferential  hiring . 

5 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Other* . 

35 

28 

25 

23 

22 

Total . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Percentages  are  not  strictly  comparable  from  year  to  year  because  of  slight  changes 
In  the  volume  of  employment  during  the  period. 

3No  membership  or  hiring  requirements  are  mentioned  in  these  agreements,  which 
have  clauses  specifying  6ole  bargaining,  maintenance  of  union  dues,  and  bargaining  for 
members  only. 
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Work  Stoppages 

Statistical  series  on  the  number  of  work 
stoppages  due  to  labor-management  disputes, 
the  workers  involved,  and  the  man-days  of  idle¬ 
ness  caused  by  stoppages  are  compiled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Work  stoppages  caused  by  labor-manage¬ 
ment  disputes  is  the  term  used  in  recent  years 
to  describe  the  statistical  series  including 
strikes  and  lock-outs.  However,  use  of  this 
term  does  not  represent  a  departure  in  cover¬ 
age  from  that  under  the  historical  and  more 
popular  terminology  of  strikes  and  lock-outs. 
The  definition  of  these  terms  as  used  by  the 
Bureau  is  as  follows : 

A  strike  is  a  temporary  stoppage  of  work 
by  a  group  of  employees  in  order  to  express  a 
grievance  or  to  enforce  a  demand. 

A  lock-out  is  a  temporary  withholding  of 
work  from  a  group  of  employees  by  an  employer 
(or  group  of  employers)  in  order  to  coerce 
them  into  accepting  the  employer’s  terms.4 

Although  the  above  definitions  were  first 
used  in  the  middle  1930’s  the  substance  of  the 
definitions  has  been  used  as  a  guide  throughout 
the  period  covered  by  the  series.  The  individual 
strike  or  lock-out — one  concerted  action — is  the 
unit  counted,  irrespective  of  the  number  of 
unions  or  employers  jointly  involved  in  the 
controversy. 

Stoppages  involving  fewer  than  6  workers 
or  lasting  less  than  a  full  shift  are  excluded 
from  the  series.  Such  minor  disputes  usually 
have  little  appreciable  effect  on  production, 
and  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  adequate  data 
make  their  inclusion  in  a  statistical  series  im¬ 
practical. 

The  figures  on  number  of  workers  involved 
and  number  of  man-days  idle  include  data  for 
all  workers  made  idle  in  the  establishments  in 
which  a  strike  or  lock-out  occurred.  The  data 
do  not  measure  indirect  or  secondary  idleness 
in  other  establishments  which  suspend  or  cur¬ 
tail  operations  owing  to  material  or  service 
shortages  resulting  from  a  work  stoppage. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Bureau’s  figures  on 
work  stoppages,  especially  in  late  years,  include 

4United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin  No.  651, 
Strikes  in  the  United  States,  1880-1936  (p.  3). 


substantially  all  strikes  and  lock-outs  of  any 
consequence.  Initial  notices  are  obtained  from 
the  press  and  from  various  Federal  and  State 
agencies  dealing  with  labor-management  dis¬ 
putes.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in 
1947  obtained  reports  on  strikes  from  over  250 
daily  newspapers  and  from  many  union  and 
trade  journals.  Information  is  also  obtained 
from  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  and  from  several  State  labor  agencies. 
Beginning  with  1927,  the  Bureau  has  also  ob¬ 
tained  first-hand  information  through  detailed 
questionnaires  sent  to  the  companies  and  unions 
involved.  Previously,  the  number  of  wrorkers 
involved  was  reported  for  only  about  two-thirds 
of  the  stoppages. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  stoppages,  num¬ 
ber  of  workers  involved,  and  number  of  man- 
days  idle  are  given  in  table  E-3  for  1916^47. 
Annual  trends  in  work  stoppages  are  shown 
from  1916  through  1947  and  the  monthly  trends 
beginning  in  1945.  Also  indicated  are  the  aver¬ 
age  length  of  the  stoppages  each  year  (un¬ 
weighted  by  the  number  of  workers)  expressed 
in  terms  of  calendar  days  and  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  working  days  lost  per  worker 
involved. 

The  industry  groups  for  which  work-stop¬ 
page  data  are  given  in  table  E^4,  covering 
1935-47,  are  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  for  the  year  1935  through  1941  and 
as  defined  by  the  Federal  Government’s  Stand¬ 
ard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  for  1942- 
47.  Establishments  involved  in  stoppages  are 
classified  by  industry  on  the  basis  of  their  most 
important  products  or  services  in  terms  of  num¬ 
ber  of  employees  producing  them.  In  late  years, 
the  establishments  were  classified  on  the  basis 
of  their  prewar  products.  An  automobile  plant, 
for  example,  which  was  converted  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  aircraft  during  World  War  II  was 
classified  in  the  automobile  industry  throughout 
the  period. 

Work  stoppages  that  occurred  in  1935-47 
are  grouped  in  table  E-5  according  to  major 
issues  and  by  duration.  Because  many  disputes 
involved  varied  and  complex  issues,  the  policy 
followed  was  to  classify  stoppages  according 
to  the  major  or  most  important  issues.  The 
duration  of  each  stoppage  was  measured  in 
terms  of  calendar  days  from  the  time  the  stop¬ 
page  began  until  a  settlement  was  reached.  In 
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a  few  instances,  the  date  of  termination,  for 
statistical  purposes,  was  determined  by  such 
factors  as  a  substantial  resumption  of  plant 
operations  through  use  of  nonstrikers,  or  the 
employer’s  liquidation  of  his  business. 

Data  by  States  (table  E-6)  include,  except 
as  noted  below,  all  known  stoppages  in  each 
State  for  the  years  1935-47.  Interstate  stop¬ 
pages  are  counted  as  separate  stoppages  in  each 
State  affected  and  the  appropriate  number  of 
workers  involved  and  man-days  idle  are  allo¬ 
cated  to  the  respective  States.  A  few  such  inter¬ 
state  stoppages  occurred  which  could  not  be 
so  allocated  owing  to  lack  of  information  in 
the  following  years :  1935,  25  stoppages  involv¬ 
ing  16,300  workers ;  1936,  2  stoppages  involving 
130;  1937,  5  involving  3,970;  1938,  5  involving 
4,720  workers. 

Work  stoppages  in  30  selected  cities  are 
shown  in  table  E-7  for  the  prewar  year  1939, 
the  “defense”  year,  1941,  and  the  3  most  re¬ 
cent  years,  1945,  1946,  and  1947.  Intercity  stop¬ 
pages  affecting  these  cities  were  included,  ex¬ 
cept  as  noted  below,  in  the  separate  totals  for 
each  city  affected,  and  the  workers  involved 
and  man-days  idle  have  been  allocated  to  the 
respective  cities.  In  1946,  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  detailed  information  on  5  intercity  stop¬ 
pages  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  permit  alloca¬ 


tions  to  the  cities  involved.  The  largest  of  these 
was  the  Nation-wide  railroad  strike  in  May. 
The  others  were  smaller  stoppages  in  the  West 
Coast  States.  In  1947,  also,  it  was  impossible 
to  allocate  workers  and  man-days  for  5  stop¬ 
pages  ;  three  were  construction  workers’  strikes 
in  the  Detroit,  Mich.,  area,  in  the  Lehigh  Valley 
area  near  Allentown,  Pa.,  and  in  northern  New 
Jersey  cities;  one  was  a  strike  of  retail  grocery 
store  clerks  in  the  Los  Angeles  area;  and  one, 
a  strike  of  bus  drivers  in  several  western  States. 

The  extent  to  which  each  of  the  three  major 
groups  of  unions  (AFL,  CIO,  and  independent 
or  unaffiliated)  were  involved  in  stoppages 
from  1935  to  1947  is  indicated  in  table  E-8. 
The  data  do  not  include  a  few  stoppages  in 
which  unions  of  different  affiliation  were  jointly 
involved,  those  in  which  single-firm  unions  were 
involved,  or  those  of  unorganized  workers. 

Union  involved  in  each  case  means  the  union 
directly  participating  in  the  stoppage. 

Workers  involved  includes  all  workers  made 
idle  by  the  stoppage  in  the  plant  or  establish¬ 
ment  irrespective  of  union  membership. 

A  chronological  list  of  the  stoppages  involv¬ 
ing  10,000  or  more  workers  which  occurred  in 
the  13-year  period  1935-47  appears  in  table 
E-9. 
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Table  E-3:  Extent  of  work  stoppages,  1916-47 


1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 

1939. 

1940. 

1941. 

1942. 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 


January. . . 
February. . 
March. . . . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August. . . . 
September, 
October . . . 
November. 
December . 


January. . . 
February. . 
March 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August 
September. 
October. . . 
November. 
December. 


January. . . 
February. . 
March 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August. . . . 
September. 
October . . . 
November. 
December. 


Period 


1945 


1946 


1947 


Work  stoppages  beginning  in  period 


Number 


3,789 

4,450 

3,353 

3,630 

3,411 

2,385 

1,112 

1,553 

1,249 

1,301 

1,035 

707 

604 

921 

637 

810 

841 

1,695 

1,856 

2,014 

2,172 

4,740 

2,772 

2,613 

2,508 

4,288 

2,968 

3,752 

4,956 

4,750 

4,985 

3,693 


234 

279 

382 

431 

433 

482 

523 

447 

573 

474 

358 

134 


337 

290 

440 

504 

376 

388 

563 

560 

499 

516 

344 

168 


321 

296 

361 

479 

471 

379 

315 

336 

219 

219 

178 

119 


Average 

duration 

(calendar 

days) 


26.5 

27.6 

22.6 

22.3 
18.8 
19.6 
16.9 

19.5 

23.8 

23.3 

20.3 

23.6 

23.4 

20.9 
18.3 

11.7 
5.0 

5.6 

9.9 

24.2 

25.6 


Workers  involved 


Number1 

(thousands) 


Percent 
of  total 
employed1 


1,600 

1,230 

1,240 

4,160 

1,460 

1,100 

1,610 

757 

655 

428 


8.4 

6.3 

6.2 

20.8 

7.2 

6.4 
8.7 

3.5 
3.1 
2.0 


330  1.5 

330  1.4 

314  1.3 

289  1.2 

183  .8 

342  1.6 

324  1.8 

1,170  6.3 

1,470  7.2 

1,120  5.2 


789  3.1 

1,860  7.2 

688  2.8 

1,170  4.7 

577  2.3 

2,360  8.4 

840  2.8 

1,980  6.9 


2,120  7.0 
3,470  12.2 
4.600  14.5 
2,170  6.5 


47 

111 

197 

306 

333 

332 

325 

271 

526 

551 

420 

50 


1,370 

134 

147 

566 

569 

181 

228 

227 

356 

307 

435 

76 


105 

75 

96 

624 

230 

448 

242 

113 

79 

64 

57 

32 


'Information  on  the  number  of  workers  involved  in  some  strikes  which  occurred  from 
1916  to  1926  is  not  available.  However,  the  missing  information  is  for  the  smaller 
disputes,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  totals  here  given  are  fairly  accurate. 

J“Total  employed  workers"  as  used  here  refers  to  all  workers  except  those  in  occupa¬ 
tions  and  professions  in  which  there  is  little  if  any  union  organisation  or  in  which  strikes 
rarely  if  ever  occur.  In  most  industries,  it  includes  all  wage  and  salary  workers  except 
those  in  executive,  managerial,  or  high  supervisory  positions  or  those  performing 
professional  work  the  nature  of  which  makes  union  organization  or  group  action 


Man-days  idle  (all  stoppages) 

Indexes  (1935-39  =  100) 

Number 

(thousands) 

Percent  of 
estimated 
working 
time* 

Per 

worker 

involved 

Work 

stoppages 

Workers 

involved 

Man-days 

idle 

132 

142 

155 

109 

117 

110 

127 

370 

119 

130 

83 

98 

39 

143 

54 

67 

44 

58 

45 

38 

36 

29 

26,200 

0.37 

79.5 

25 

29 

155 

12,600 

.17 

40.2 

21 

28 

75 

5,350 

.07 

18.5 

32 

26 

32 

3,320 

.05 

18.1 

22 

16 

20 

6,890 

.11 

20.2 

28 

30 

41 

10,500 

.23 

32.4 

29 

29 

62 

16,900 

.36 

14.4 

59 

104 

100 

19,600 

.38 

13.4 

65 

130 

116 

15,500 

.29 

13.8 

70 

99 

91 

13,900 

.21 

17.6 

76 

70 

82 

28,400 

.43 

15.3 

166 

165 

168 

9,150 

.15 

13.3 

97 

61 

54 

17,800 

.28 

15.2 

91 

104 

105 

6,700 

.10 

11.6 

88 

51 

40 

23,000 

.32 

9.8 

150 

210 

136 

4,180 

.05 

5.0 

104 

75 

25 

13,500 

.15 

66.8 

131 

176 

80 

8,720 

.09 

4.1 

173 

188 

51 

38,000 

.47 

11.0 

166 

308 

224 

116,000 

1.43 

25.2 

174 

408 

684 

34 ,600 

.41 

15.9 

129 

193 

204 

1QQ 

03 

388 

06 

775 

10 

1  470 

20 

9  990 

29 

1  RQO 

25 

1  77H 

24 

1  710 

24 

4 '340 

73 

1  39 

1  20 

7  720 

1  39 

IQ  700 

3  13 

4.19 

2  28 

13  800 

1 4 ' 300 

2  19 

2  00 

58 

3 '  QOO 

56 

77 

*  85 

77 

46 

1  849 

19 

IQ 

16 

1  19 

97 

57 

54 

35 

28 

1 ,780 

.23 

829 

.13 

.08 

impracticable.  It  excludes  all  self-employed,  domestic  workers,  agricultural  wage 
workers  on  farms  employing  fewer  than  6  persons,  all  Federal  and  State  government 
employees,  and  the  officials,  both  elected  and  appointed,  in  local  governments.  i 
3"Estimated  working  time"  was  computed  for  purposes  of  this  table  by  multiplying 
the  average  number  of  employed  workers  each  year  by  the  number  of  days  worked  by 
most  employees  during  the  year. 
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Table  E-4:  Work  stoppages  in  selected  industry  groups,  1935-47 


Industry  group 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

MANUFACTURING 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products: 

Stoppages  beginning  in  year: 

Number . 

67 

69 

226 

85 

57 

121 

332 

330 

650 

998 

817 

478 

(') 

Workers  involved  (thousands) . 

16.6 

21.6 

186.0 

29.4 

14.5 

40.0 

244.0 

95.9 

351.0 

369.0 

425.0 

859.0 

(') 

Man-days  idle,  all  stoppages  (thousands) . 

315 

484 

3,410 

397 

213 

403 

1,440 

270 

726 

1,226 

3,730 

23,500 

(') 

Nonferrous  metals  and  their  products: 

Stoppages  beginning  in  year: 

Number . 

44 

31 

117 

38 

32 

52 

129 

71 

133 

148 

142 

134 

(') 

Workers  involved  (thousands) . 

7.5 

9.5 

29.0 

7.7 

6.2 

16.0 

43.7 

29.1 

46.6 

49.5 

75.0 

78.2 

(') 

Man-days  idle,  all  stoppages  (thousands) . 

187 

153 

678 

150 

168 

253 

413 

69.7 

89.6 

143 

600 

4,280 

(') 

Automobiles  and  automobile  equipment: 

Stoppages  beginning  in  year: 

Number . 

34 

36 

127 

39 

44 

29 

77 

50 

153 

228 

184 

132 

67 

Workers  involved  (thousands) . 

32.0 

41.0 

332.0 

79.7 

129.0 

25.6 

251.0 

42.5 

186.0 

389.0 

474.0 

163.0 

95  9 

Man-davs  idle,  all  stoppages  (thousands) . 

336 

390 

3,830 

288 

2,540 

104 

1,230 

64.4 

441 

1,360 

7,310 

15,000 

466 

Transportation  equipment  (except  automobiles) 
Stoppages  beginning  in  year: 

Number. . . . 

8 

17 

38 

10 

12 

22 

108 

65 

192 

321 

223 

61 

39 

Workers  involved  (thousands) . 

6.6 

13.3 

40.8 

3.0 

4.3 

24.0 

143.0 

54.6 

155.0 

363.0 

361.0 

59.2 

74  9 

Man-days  idle,  all  stoppages  (thousands) . 

307 

328 

895 

30.4 

121 

166 

1,060 

146 

382 

897 

2,430 

2,340 

3,735 

Machinery  (except  electrical): 

Stoppages  beginning  in  year: 

Number . 

39 

58 

191 

60 

65 

96 

222 

130 

210 

311 

335 

324 

252 

Workers  involved  (thousands) . 

12.4 

27.0 

61.7 

16.8 

20.4 

26.7 

108.0 

46.8 

62.1 

141.0 

228.0 

244.0 

114  0 

Man-days  idle,  all  stoppages  (thousands) . 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products: 

293 

878 

806 

535 

337 

417 

1,740 

104 

139 

508 

2,970 

13,700 

2,910 

Stoppages  beginning  in  year: 

Number . 

35 

39 

106 

42 

53 

65 

136 

116 

109 

122 

104 

136 

94 

W  orkers  involved  (thousands) . 

11.8 

24.7 

24.2 

8.0 

11.4 

12.6 

39.7 

33.4 

27.9 

37.9 

60.4 

32.0 

27.1 

Man-Jays  idle,  all  stoppages  (thousands) . 

347 

724 

612 

250 

137 

206 

656 

227 

145 

204 

1,200 

1,180 

563 

Food  and  kindred  products: 

Stoppages  beginning  in  year: 

Number . 

103 

106 

266 

168 

148 

152 

261 

178 

135 

160 

212 

278 

183 

Workers  involved  (thousands) . 

26.7 

13.9 

52.4 

55.5 

29.6 

16.9 

69.8 

29.6 

26.6 

36.0 

83.9 

167.0 

54  2 

Man-days  idle,  all  stoppages  (thousands) . 

842 

245 

673 

670 

395 

155 

988 

210 

98.6 

178 

959 

2,220 

648 

Chemicals  and  allied  products: 

Stoppages  beginning  in  year: 

Number . 

8 

20 

66 

38 

39 

36 

88 

67 

76 

116 

120 

122 

94 

Workers  involved  (thousands) . 

.8 

14.0 

11.3 

4.0 

13.7 

14.4 

21.4 

31.2 

21.3 

26.1 

43.6 

48.1 

30  8 

Man-days  idle,  all  stoppages  (thousands) . 

5.7 

231 

310 

78.1 

392 

192 

316 

103 

68.4 

116 

427 

1,190 

439 

Rubber  products: 

Stoppages  beginning  in  year: 

Number . 

7 

43 

39 

29 

19 

18 

42 

28 

73 

77 

123 

89 

41 

Workers  involved  (thousands) . 

1.3 

76.7 

53.8 

25.6 

9.7 

8.5 

39.2 

15.6 

89.3 

39.5 

258.0 

99.4 

47  0 

Man-days  idle,  all  stoppages  (thousands) . 

19 

477 

674 

166 

73.9 

97.2 

155 

33.3 

260 

114 

1,520 

813 

382 

Leather  and  leather  products: 

Stoppages  beginning  in  year: 

Number . 

78 

72 

142 

59 

46 

39 

92 

87 

93 

95 

111 

100 

81 

Workers  involved  (thousands) . 

16.3 

20.5 

41.6 

14.3 

9.5 

7.0 

27.9 

27.8 

27.5 

24.0 

50.6 

45.6 

24  9 

Man-day3  idle,  all  stoppages  (thousands) . 

Textiles: 

259 

219 

630 

159 

184 

125 

220 

241 

148 

116 

248 

583 

223 

Stoppages  beginning  in  year: 

Number . 

202 

168 

231 

108 

92 

91 

198 

198 

177 

184 

187 

188 

82 

Workers  involved  (thousands) . 

75.2 

43.9 

89.7 

41.0 

30.5 

26.2 

82.0 

93.5 

54.4 

55.3 

107.0 

50.7 

35  5 

Man-days  idle,  all  stoppages  (thousands) . 

1,820 

1,430 

1,660 

661 

606 

273 

874 

464 

306 

471 

1,460 

1,360 

976 

Apparel: 

Stoppages  beginning  in  year: 

Number . . 

295 

287 

449 

428 

447 

257 

309 

175 

142 

100 

118 

173 

W  orkers  involved  (thousands) . 

125.0 

84.7 

137.0 

63.3 

60.2 

51.0 

02.8 

25.7 

54.5 

14.5 

15.4 

24.3 

10  7 

Man-days  idle,  all  stoppages  (thousands) . 

1,820 

1,350 

2,190 

761 

715 

406 

810 

193 

175 

70.5 

177 

574 

199 

NONMANUFACTURING 

Mining: 

Stoppages  beginning  in  year: 

Number . 

90 

83 

111 

63 

61 

65 

143 

156 

463 

893 

670 

570 

478 

\Y orkers  involved  (thousands) . 

480.0 

56.0 

163.0 

37.5 

383.0 

42.3 

737.0 

83.3 

610.0 

278.0 

678.0 

u74  n 

517  0 

Man-days  idle,  all  stoppages  (thousands) . 

4,020 

1,240 

2,620 

529 

7,460 

269 

7,230 

516 

9,370 

1,410 

6,230 

21,400 

2,440 

Construction: 

Stoppages  beginning  in  year: 

Number . 

139 

230 

328 

315 

320 

310 

395 

239 

188 

168 

208 

351 

382 

Workers  involved  (thousands) . 

17.8 

33.0 

71.9 

44.4 

70.1 

71.3 

186.0 

31.0 

35.7 

22.5 

45.8 

146.0 

175  0 

Man-days  idle,  all  stoppages  (thousands) . 

182 

315 

848 

405 

633 

493 

923 

164 

141 

120 

447 

1,450 

2,770 

Trade: 

Stoppages  beginning  in  year: 

138 

164 

523 

80.1 

339 

39.6 

283 

26.2 

275 

44.4 

421 

50.8 

260 

30.3 

119 

25.5 

139 

31.5 

182 

34.8 

385 

64.1 

336 

60  6 

Workers  involved  (thousands) . 

15.7 

30.5 

Man-days  idle,  all  stoppages  (thousands) . 

219 

327 

1,040 

826 

426 

584 

1,030 

304 

90.7 

270 

336 

882 

1 ,010 

Railroad  transportation: 

Stoppages  beginning  in  year: 

Number . 

1 

2 

6 

1 

_ 

1 

5 

9 

8 

12 

13 

17 

7 

W  orkers  involved  (thousands) . 

(>) 

.6 

1.1 

(’) 

_ 

(') 

1.2 

1.3 

3.3 

3.2 

5.8 

356.0 

13  9 

Man-days  idle,  all  stoppages  (thousands) . 

(>) 

22.9 

26.4 

.1 

_ 

.6 

22.2 

17.5 

9.2 

25.6 

56.9 

912 

298 

Transportation,  other: 

Stoppages  beginning  in  year: 

Number . 

191 

162 

346 

205 

248 

169 

253 

187 

252 

298 

305 

414 

250 

Workers  involved  (thousands) . 

64.0 

82.6 

133.0 

75.8 

86.2 

44.1 

48.4 

35.0 

48.8 

58. 2 

133.0 

600.0 

74  9 

Man-davs  idle,  all  stoppages  (thousands) . 

959 

2,070 

1,640 

719 

836 

585 

400 

141 

165 

264 

1,400 

7,360 

992 

Communications  and  other  public  utilities: 
Stoppages  beginning  in  year: 

Number . 

6 

1 

16 

5 

4 

12 

10 

25 

24 

25 

22 

48 

25 

Workers  involved  (thousands) . 

.2 

(*) 

1.5 

.5 

.4 

.9 

.8 

5.4 

3.5 

12.0 

18.7 

167.0 

378  8 

Man-davs  idle,  all  stoppages  (thousands) . 

.5 

.9 

7.3 

1.0 

20.8 

8.1 

2.6 

12.4 

8.5 

55.1 

99.2 

745 

10,191 

'Comparable  data  not  available  due  to  change  in  industry  classification. 
•Less  than  luu. 
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Table  E-5:  Work  stoppages  by  major  issues  involved  and  duration,  1935-47 

MAJOR  ISSUES  INVOLVED 


Work  stoppages 

Worke  rs  involved 

Man-daye  idle 

W  ork  stoppages 

Workers  involved 

Man-days  idle 

Major  issues 
and  period 

Number 

Percent 

of 

total 

for 

year 

Number 

Percent 

of 

total 

for 

year 

Number 

Percent 

of 

total 

for 

year 

Major  issues 
and  period 

Number 

Percent 

of 

total 

for 

year 

Number 

Percent 

of 

total 

for 

year 

Number 

Percent 

of 

total 

for 

year 

All  issues: 

1Q35 

2,003 

2,156 

100.0 

1,100,000 

710.000 

100.0 

14,900,000 

11,400,000 

30,300,000 

8,930.000 

100.0 

Union  organization:1 

1935 . 

945 

47.2 

288,000 
365 ,000 
1,160,000 
224 ,000 
641,000 
190,000 

26.1 

7,050,000 
6,880,000 
23,600,000 
3,960,000 
13 ,800 ,000 
2,730,000 
10,100,000 
407,000 
471 ,000 
1,540,000 
5,050,000 
2,190,000 

42.3 

1Q3fi 

100. 0 

100.0 

100.0 

1936 . 

1 ,083 
2,728 
1,385 

1 ,411 

50.2 

51 .4 

60.2 

1937 

4;  720 
2,772 

100.0 

1,950.000 
688 ,000 
1,180,000 
573 ,000 

100.0 

100.0 

1937 . 

57.8 

59.8 

76.4 

1938 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1938 . 

50.0 

32.6 

44.4 

1939 

2,639 

100.0 

100.0 

18,500,000 

6,680,000 

100.0 

1939 . 

53.5 

54.4 

74.7 

1940 

2^493 

4,314 

3,026 

3  ,734 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1940 . 

1  ’243 

49.9 

33.1 

40.8 

1941 

100.0 

2,360,000 
852 ,000 

1 ,970 ,000 
2,130,000 

3 ,070 ,000 
4,940,000 
2,170,000 

663 ,000 
251 ,000 
436,000 
252,000 
352,000 
235 ,000 
1,110,000 
429,000 

I ,220,000 
810,000 
1,340,000 
3,710,000, 
805 ,000 

(') 

104 ,000 
57,300 
66,100 
158,000 

100.0 

23 ,000 ,000 
4,740,000 
13,300,000 
8,880,000 
24,400,000 
124 ,000,000 

100.0 

1941 . 

2,138 

49.5 

744 ,000 
87,000 

31.5 

43.8 

1942 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1942 . 

412 

13.7 

10.2 

8.6 

J  Q43 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1943 . 

353 

9.5 

169,000 
329 ,000 
513,000 

8.6 

3.5 

1944 

4,958 

4,616 

4,990 

3,693 

760 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1944 . 

561 

11.3 

15.5 

17.3 

1945 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1945 . 

580 

12.6 

16.7 

20.7 

1946 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

1946 . 

703 

14.1 

129 ,000 

2.6 

1.8 

1947 

100.0 

100.0 

34,600,000 

6,400,000 

3,690,000 

4,840.000 

100.0 

1947 . 

543 

14.7 

91 ,000 

4.2 

1 ,790 ,000 

5.1 

Wages  and  hours:1 

1935 

37.9 

60.2 

42.9 

Other  working  conditions:2 
1935 . 

298 

14.9 

151,000 

13.7 

1,470,000 
865 .000 

9.8 

1936 

35.1 

35.3 

32.2 

1936 . 

317 

14.7 

94 ,000 

13.3 

7.6 

1937 

1,410 

776 

29.9 

22.4 

15.7 

1937 . 

582 

12.3 

347,000 

17.8 

2,430,000 

7.9 

1938 

28.0 

36.7 

3,110,000 

3,310,000 

3,090,000 

10,400,000 

34  .8 

1938 . 

611 

22.0 

211.000 

30.7 

1,860,000 

20.8 

1 Q3Q 

699 

26.5 

30.2 

29.9 

17.9 

1939 . 

529 

20.0 

185 ,000 

15.7 

1,370,000 

7.4 

1940 

41 .0 

463 

1940 . 

497 

19.9 

148,000 

25.9 

'859,000 

12.9 

1941 

1 ,535 

35  6 

46.9 

45.4 

1941 . 

641 

14.9 

512,000 

21.6 

2,490,000 

10  8 

1942 

1^423 

1 ,906 

46.8 

50.4 

2 ,070 ,000 

43.5 

1942 . 

497 

16.4 

158,000 

18.5 

590 ,000 

12.6 

1943 

51 .0 

61 .9 

10,700,000 

3 ,380 ,000 
10,800,000 
101,090,000 
15  ,200 ,000 

O 

1,240,000 
272 ,000 
496,000 
2,120,000 
16,600,000 

80.4 

1943 . 

1,094 

29.3 

462 ,000 

23.5 

1,400,000 

10.6 

1944 

2,146 

1,956 

2.238 

43.3 

38  1 

3  0 

1944 . 

1,800 

36.3 

807,000 

37.9 

2 .580 .000 

29.1 

1945  . 

42.4 

43.7 

44.4 

1945 . 

1,510 

32.7 

888 ,000 

29.0 

5,020,000 

20.6 

1946 

44  .9 

75.1 

81 .9 

1946 . 

879 

17.6 

425 ,000 

8.0 

2 ,500 .000 

2.0 

1947 

1 ,707 

46.3 

37.2 

43.9 

1947 . 

695 

18.8 

387 ,000 

17.8 

1,580,000 

4  6 

Union  organization,  wages 
and  hours: 

1935  to  1941 

0) 

531 

0) 

17.5 

C1) 

12.2 

(l) 

26.1 

Inter-  or  intra-union  mat¬ 
ters: 

1935  to  1941 . 

(3) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

1942 

1942 . 

173 

5.6 

74 ,300 

8.7 

434 ,000 

9.2 

1943 

232 

6.2 

2.9 

2.0 

1943 . 

149 

4.0 

61,100 

3.1 

463 ,000 

3.5 

1944 

247 

5.0 

3.1 

5.6 

1944  . 

204 

4.1 

115,000 

5.4 

886.000 

10.0 

1945  . 

366 

7.9 

5.1 

8.7 

1945 . 

194 

4.2 

169,000 

5.5 

1,350,000 

5.6 

1946 

914 

18.3 

439 ;000 
840 ,000 

8.9 

13.4 

1946 . 

246 

4.9 

236 .000 

4.8 

1,140.000 

.9 

1947 . 

559 

15.1 

38  8 

15,200,000 

43  9 

1947 . 

159 

4.3 

32 ,000 

1.5 

845 ,000 

2  4 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  E-5:  Work  stoppages  by  major  issues  involved  and  duration,  1935-47 — Continued 

DURATION  OF  STOPPAGES 


Duration  and  period 

Work  stoppages 

W  orkers  involved 

Man-days  idle 

Duration  and  period 

Work  stoppages 

Workers  involved 

Man-days  idle 

Number 

Percent 

of 

total 

for 

year 

Number 

Percent 

of 

total 

for 

year 

Number 

Percent 

of 

total 

for 

year 

Number 

Percen  t 
of 

total 

for 

year 

Number 

Percent 

of 

total 

for 

year 

Number 

Percent 

of 

total 

for 

year 

and  less  than  1  month: 

1 Q35 

709 

35.5 

569,000 

51 .5 

2,320,000 

15.6 

1935 . 

347 

17.3 

103 ,000 

9.4 

1,470,000 

9.9 

]Q3fi 

753 

35.0 

225 ,000 

31.6 

'545,000 

4.8 

1936 . 

382 

17.7 

157,000 

22.1 

2,160,000 

18.9 

1937 

1  728 

36  6 

663,000 

34.0 

1,600,000 

5.2 

1937 . 

915 

19.4 

327,000 

16.8 

4,570,000 

14.8 

1  0.31 

37.2 

290 ,000 

42.2 

'715,000 

8.0 

1938 . 

483 

17.4 

112,000 

16.3 

1,350,000 

15.1 

952 

36.1 

232  '000 

19.7 

535,000 

2.9 

1939 . 

460 

17.4 

260,000 

22.1 

2,180,000 

11.8 

989 

39.7 

239  iOOO 

41.6 

551 ,000 

8.3 

1940 . 

422 

16.9 

106,000 

18.5 

1,460,000 

21.9 

1941 . 

775 

18.0 

314,000 

13.3 

3,940,000 

17.1 

1942 . 

336 

11.1 

59,000 

7.0 

837 ,000 

17.7 

jq.35  to  1940 

(S) 

(5) 

(’) 

(») 

c) 

(s) 

1943 . 

177 

4.7 

492,000 

25.0 

9 ,300 ,000 

69.9 

1Q41 

403 

9.3 

296,000 

12.5 

296,000 

1.3 

1944 . 

260 

5.2 

188,000 

8.8 

1,790,000 

20.1 

1942 

463 

15.3 

159  jOOO 

18.6 

159,000 

3.4 

1945 . 

494 

10.7 

484 ,000 

15.8 

6,270,000 

25.7 

1943 

943 

25.3 

296,000 

15.1 

296,000 

2.2 

1946 . 

818 

16.4 

730,000 

14.8 

9,560,000 

7.7 

1Q44 

1 ,066 

21.5 

235 ,000 

n.i 

235 ,000 

2.6 

1947 . 

672 

17.8 

191 ,000 

8.7 

2 ,820 ,000 

7.1 

1945 . 

705 

15.3 

262 ;000 

8.5 

262 ,000 

1.1 

1946 . 

394 

7.9 

241,000 

4.9 

241,000 

.2 

1  and  less  than  2  months: 

1947 

354 

9  4 

228,000 

10.3 

228 ,000 

.6 

1935 . 

284 

14.2 

112,000 

10.2 

3,500,000 

23.5 

1936 . 

291 

13.5 

86 ,300 

12.2 

2,600,000 

22.7 

2-3  davs: 

1937 . 

675 

14.3 

361,000 

18.6 

9,810,000 

31.8 

1935  to  1940 

(S) 

C) 

(') 

(') 

(s) 

(3) 

1938 . 

344 

12.4 

79,700 

11.6 

2,020,000 

22.6 

1941  .. 

691 

16.0 

339 ,000 

14.3 

654 ,000 

2.8 

1939 . 

380 

14.4 

486,000 

41.2 

11,200,000 

60.6 

1942 

808 

26.5 

273 ,000 

32.2 

557 ,000 

11.8 

1940 . 

312 

12.5 

72 ,800 

12.7 

1 ,850 ,000 

27.6 

1943 

1 ,325 

35.5 

645,000 

32.8 

1,220,000 

9.2 

1941 . 

496 

11.5 

482,000 

20.4 

9,260,000 

40.3 

1944 

1 ,714 

34.6 

767,000 

36.1 

1 ,460 ,000 

16.5 

1942 . 

5.1 

23 ,000 

2.7 

668 ,000 

14.1 

1945 

1 ,220 

26.4 

628 ,000 

20.6 

1 ,310,000 

5.4 

1943 . 

60 

1.6 

8,490 

.4 

268,000 

2.0 

1946 

775 

15.5 

692 .000 

14.0 

1 ;390 ,000 

1.1 

1944 . 

85 

1.7 

18,800 

.9 

662 ,000 

7.5 

1947 

484 

12.8 

178,000 

8.1 

354 ,000 

.9 

1945 . 

261 

5.7 

349 ,000 

11.4 

7,260.000 

29.8 

1946 . 

642 

12.9 

1,450,000 

29.2 

46,600,000 

37.6 

4  days  and  less  than  1  week: 

1947 . 

542 

14.4 

567 ,000 

25.7 

15 ,200 ,000 

38  0 

1935  to  1940 . 

o 

(>) 

(s) 

(’) 

(s) 

(3) 

1941 . 

634 

14.7 

385,000 

16.3 

1,190,000 

5.2 

2  and  less  than  3  months: 

1942  . 

570 

18.8 

154 ,000 

18.1 

509 ,000 

10.7 

1935 . 

127 

6.3 

44,200 

4.0 

1,990,000 

13.3 

1943  . 

716 

19.2 

373 ,000 

19.0 

1,250,000 

9.4 

1936 . 

106 

4.9 

60,200 

8.5 

1,920,000 

16.8 

1944 . 

1,051 

21.2 

505 ,000 

23.7 

1,630,000 

18.4 

1937 . 

195 

4.1 

188 ,000 

9.7 

6,340,000 

20.5 

1945  . 

924 

20.0 

646,000 

21.2 

2,320,000 

9.5 

1938 . 

130 

4.7 

22,300 

3.2 

1 ,080,000 

12.1 

1946 . 

749 

15.0 

321.000 

6.5 

1,160,000 

.9 

1939 . 

116 

4.4 

33 ,000 

2.8 

1,090,000 

5.9 

1947 . 

493 

13.1 

165 ,000 

7.5 

525 ,000 

1.3 

1940 . 

108 

4.3 

19,000 

3.3 

850 .000 

12.7 

1941 . 

122 

2.8 

49,000 

2.1 

2,030,000 

8.8 

1  week  and  less  than 

1942 . 

33 

1.1 

2,070 

.2 

108 ,000 

2.3 

month: 

1943 . 

5 

.1 

400 

(‘) 

22,700 

.2 

1935 . 

437 

21 .8 

190,000 

17.3 

1,300,000 

8.7 

1944  . . 

23 

.5 

14,700 

.7 

608,000 

6.8 

1936 . 

512 

23.7 

143 ,000 

20.1 

928 ,000 

8.1 

1945  . . 

71 

1 .5 

35’000 

1.2 

1 ,710,000 

7.0 

1937 . 

1.067 

22.6 

322,000 

16.6 

2,240,000 

7.3 

1946. . . 

264 

5.3 

168,000 

3.4 

8,740,000 

7.1 

1938 . 

630 

22.7 

154,000 

22.3 

993 ,000 

11.1 

1947  .. 

210 

5.6 

92,100 

4.2 

3 ,790 ,000 

9.5 

1939 . 

593 

22.5 

143,000 

12.1 

965 ,000 

5.2 

1940 . 

556 

22.3 

123 ,000 

21 .5 

821,000 

12.3 

3  months  or  more: 

1941 . 

1 ,069 

24.8 

475,000 

20.1 

3,180,000 

13.8 

1935. . . 

99 

4  .9 

83,700 

7.6 

4.310,000 

29.0 

1942 . 

615 

20.3 

170,000 

19.9 

1 ,120,000 

23.5 

1936  .... 

112 

5.2 

38,900 

5.5 

3.280,000 

28.7 

1943 . 

506 

13.6 

151,000 

7.7 

933 ,000 

7.0 

1937 . 

140 

3.0 

84  ,000 

4.3 

6,280,000 

20.4 

1944 . 

759 

15.3 

399,000 

18.7 

2,490,000 

28.1 

1938 . 

154 

5.6 

30,300 

4.4 

2,770,000 

31.1 

1945 . 

919 

19.9 

649,000 

21.2 

4,310,000 

17.7 

1939. . . 

138 

5.2 

24,600 

2.1 

2,510,000 

13.6 

1946 . 

1,045 

20.9 

672,000 

13.6 

4,350,000 

3.5 

1940 . 

106 

4.3 

13  ,600 

2.4 

1 ,150,000 

17.2 

1947 . 

802 

21.3 

656 ,000 

29.8 

3,620,000 

9.1 

1941 . 

124 

2.9 

24 ,800 

1 .0 

2,470,000 

10.7 

1942 . 

56 

1.8 

11,100 

1.3 

784 ,000 

16.5 

1943 . 

2 

(‘) 

60 

(‘) 

7,500 

.1 

1944 

1945 . 

22 

.5 

15,700 

.1 

923 ,000 

3.8 

1946 . 

303 

6.1 

671 ,000 

13.6 

51 ,800 .000 

41.9 

1947 . 

212 

6  0 

126 ,000 

5.7 

13  ,400 ,000 

33  5 

'For  the  years  1935  to  1941  stoppages  primarily  over  union  organization  matters  but  (jurisdictional  and  rival  union  disputes)  were  classified  under  “other  working  conditio  ns." 

which  also  involved  wage  and  hour  issues  were  classified  under  "union  organization."  'Not  available  separately.  Included  above  as  "less  than  1  week. 

’For  the  years  1935  to  1941  the  stoppages  primarily  over  inter-  or  intra-union  matters  ‘Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 
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Table  E-6:  Work  stoppages  by  State,  1935-47 


State  and  period 

Work  stoppages  beginning 
in  year 

Man-days  idle 
(all  stoppages) 

State  and  period 

Work  stoppages  beginning 
in  year 

Man-days  idle 
(all  stoppages) 

Number 

V/orkers  involved 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 
for  year 

Number 

Workers  involved 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 
for  year 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 
for  year 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 
for  year 

Alabama: 

Delaware: 

59 

38,300 

3.4 

1,120,000 

7.3 

2 

350 

(>) 

1  970 

(1) 

1936 . 

31 

10,100 

1.3 

279,000 

2.0 

1936 . 

6 

250 

0) 

2  820 

1937 . 

50 

24,700 

1.3 

547,000 

1.9 

1937 . 

12 

1,120 

0.1 

13,700 

1938 . 

41 

6,030 

1.0 

367,000 

4.0 

1938 . 

4 

270 

(•> 

3 ,690 

m 

1939 . 

20 

14,400 

1.2 

495 ,000 

2,8 

1939 . 

5 

250 

0) 

3  770 

m 

1940 . 

34 

5,2J0 

.9 

31,000 

.5 

1949 . 

8 

1,050 

.2 

14  100 

1941 . 

80 

112,000 

4.8 

862,000 

3.7 

1941 . 

14 

4,610 

.2 

46  100 

J2 

1942 . 

39 

23,400 

2.8 

79,100 

1.9 

1942 . 

10 

1,710 

.2 

2  590 

1 

1943 . 

72 

53 ,800 

2.7 

S26.000 

6.1 

1943 . 

14 

1,560 

.1 

5,210 

(i) 

1944 . 

209 

56,900 

2.7 

180,000 

2.1 

1944 . 

14 

8,460 

.4 

12,000 

1945 . 

147 

74 ,800 

2.2 

459,000 

1.2 

1945 . 

13 

3,600 

.1 

49 ,000 

.1 

1946 . 

118 

121 ,000 

2.6 

2,060,000 

1.8 

1946 . 

17 

5,890 

.1 

95 ,000 

j 

1947 . 

110 

G4  ,300 

3.0 

571 ,000 

1.7 

1947 . 

8 

2,100 

.1 

6L200 

^2 

Arizona: 

District  of  Columbia: 

1935 . 

2 

260 

(') 

6,650 

(') 

1935. . . 

13 

4,400 

.4 

10,500 

1 

1936 . 

2 

940 

.1 

1,880 

(') 

1936 . 

16 

1,230 

.2 

22,500 

2 

1937 . 

3 

160 

(*) 

1 ,090 

(‘1 

1937. . . 

27 

4,280 

.2 

35^800 

j 

1938 . 

8 

820 

.1 

8,190 

.1 

1938. . . 

26 

1,550 

.2 

20 .600 

1939 . 

7 

540 

(‘) 

8 ,320 

(■) 

1939 . 

23 

5,880 

.5 

65,000 

i 

1940 . 

9 

1,030 

.2 

12,800 

J2 

1940. . . 

25 

3,430 

.6 

19*000 

3 

1941 . 

14 

2,940 

.1 

17,500 

1941.. . 

21 

2,560 

.1 

2i ; ioo 

.1 

1942 . 

11 

1,510 

.2 

5,220 

,i 

1942 . 

12 

5,090 

.6 

12,800 

.3 

1943 . 

13 

2 ,920 

.1 

6,930 

.1 

1943. . . 

8 

970 

(>) 

2  *560 

(i) 

1944 . 

5 

310 

(') 

1 ,460 

o 

1944. . . 

9 

1,930 

.1 

7^090 

.1 

1945 . 

11 

4,100 

.1 

59,000 

.2 

1945 . 

12 

5,100 

.1 

35 ,000 

.1 

1946 . 

20 

6,980 

.2 

257,000 

.2 

1946 . 

29 

21 ,800 

.5 

180 .000 

.2 

1947 . 

19 

9,300 

.4 

182  ,000 

.5 

1947. . . 

14 

10 ,500 

.5 

246 ,000 

.7 

Arkansas: 

Florida: 

1935 . 

7 

6,370 

.6 

49,200 

.3 

1935. . . 

9 

7,050 

.6 

290,000 

1.9 

1936 . 

4 

2,830 

.4 

64,600 

.5 

1936. . . 

7 

1 ,490 

.2 

13,900 

.1 

1937 . 

15 

4,800 

.3 

119,000 

.4 

1937. . . 

28 

7,810 

.4 

57,100 

.2 

1938 . 

7 

2,080 

.3 

10,500 

.1 

1938. . . 

11 

2,030 

.3 

15 ,200 

.2 

1939 . 

12 

2,190 

.2 

40,700 

.2 

1939  . . 

20 

2,330 

.2 

80.800 

.5 

1940 . 

•20 

2,810 

.5 

82,600 

1.2 

1940. . 

28 

9,280 

1.6 

96,500 

1 .4 

1941 . 

30 

7,060 

.3 

61,300 

.3 

1941. . . 

33 

7,350 

.3 

43 ,000 

.2 

1942 . 

26 

2,110 

.3 

20,600 

.5 

1942  . 

16 

3,330 

.4 

14,500 

.4 

1943 . 

15 

4,820 

.2 

77,900 

.6 

1943 

38 

29,400 

1.5 

99 ,300 

.7 

1944 . 

33 

4,300 

.2 

13,500 

.2 

1944. . . 

39 

10,300 

.5 

176' 000 

2.0 

1945 . 

21 

3  ,200 

.1 

32,000 

.1 

1945. . . 

29 

13,000 

.4 

143 ,000 

.4 

1946 . 

40 

14,300 

.3 

226 ,000 

.2 

1946  . 

42 

17,200 

.4 

152 .000 

.1 

1947 . 

25 

8,600 

.4 

231 ,000 

.7 

1947. . . 

37 

14 ,700 

.7 

226 ,000 

.7 

California: 

1935 . 

137 

29,500 

2.6 

480,000 

3.1 

1935 

16 

6,690 

.6 

182.000 

1.2 

1936 . 

194 

70,000 

8.9 

2,040,000 

14.7 

1936. . . 

10 

2,560 

.3 

64,900 

.5 

1937 . 

259 

79 ,300 

4.3 

1,940,000 

6.8 

1937  . 

17 

5,700 

.3 

134 .000 

.5 

1933 . 

16S 

45,800 

6.7 

967,000 

10.6 

1938 

16 

1,610 

.3 

17,690 

.2 

1939 . 

215 

83,700 

7.1 

1,040,000 

5.8 

1939 

17 

2,130 

.2 

73,100 

.4 

1940 . 

219 

32,700 

5.7 

453,000 

6.8 

1940  . 

14 

1,750 

.3 

41,400 

.6 

1941 . 

384 

114,000 

4.8 

1,790,000 

7.8 

1941 

32 

6,980 

.3 

98,500 

.4 

1942 . 

147 

26 ,300 

3.1 

224,000 

5.4 

1942 

12 

1,610 

.2 

25,100 

.6 

1943 . 

109 

29,610 

1.5 

83 ,500 

.6 

1943 

35 

5,690 

.3 

80.600 

.6 

1944 . 

103 

26.600 

1.3 

127,000 

1.5 

1944 

33 

6,710 

.3 

33 ,900 

.4 

1945 . 

150 

121,000 

3.5 

2,780,000 

7.3 

1945 

42 

15,300 

.4 

149,000 

.4 

1946 . 

246 

258 .000 

5.6 

6,090,000 

5.2 

1946 

61 

27.700 

.6 

540.000 

.5 

1947 . 

247 

108  ,000 

5.0 

2,440,000 

7.1 

1947 

25 

10,700 

.5 

285 ,000 

.8 

Colorado: 

1935 . 

5 

8,170 

.7 

56,800 

.4 

1935 

5 

1,620 

.1 

6.370 

(>) 

1936 . 

8 

1,710 

.2 

13,100 

.1 

1936 

5 

2,620 

.3 

123 ,000 

.9 

1937 . 

17 

1,410 

.1 

36,000 

,i 

1937 

6 

1 ,090 

.1 

26.600 

.1 

1938 . 

11 

1,920 

.3 

15,100 

.2 

1938 

4 

360 

.1 

5 ,340 

.1 

1939 . 

17 

8,020 

.7 

76,000 

.4 

1939 

2 

120 

0) 

1,560 

(>) 

1940 . 

5 

210 

(>) 

2,790 

(■) 

1940 

3 

150 

(’) 

2 .890 

0) 

1941 . 

10 

5,730 

.2 

57.600 

.2 

1941 

8 

340 

(’) 

10,500 

0) 

1942 . 

10 

760 

.1 

2,180 

.1 

1942 

3 

250 

0) 

1 .590 

(’) 

1943 . 

9 

7,360 

.4 

99,200 

.7 

1943 

5 

1 ,530 

.1 

6,880 

.1 

1944 . 

21 

2,290 

.1 

13,400 

.2 

1944 

7 

1 ,130 

.1 

6,890 

.1 

1945 . 

28 

13,000 

.4 

86,000 

.2 

1945 

12 

1 ,900 

.1 

75 ,090 

j2 

1946 . 

23 

26,200 

.6 

590,000 

.5 

1946 

13 

3  ,290 

.1 

33,100 

(■> 

1947 . 

27 

11 ,400 

.5 

217 ,000 

.6 

1947 

7 

5,300 

.2 

293 ,000 

.8 

Connecticut: 

Illinois: 

1935 . 

44 

12,700 

1  .1 

194  ,000 

1 .3 

1935 

106 

.87  600 

6  o 

1936 . 

M40 

1.2 

17'KOOO 

1.3 

1936. . . 

98 

24  100 

3  1 

4 i n  non 

2  Q 

1937 . 

93 

18,500 

1 .0 

263 ,000 

.9 

1937. . . 

272 

99  400 

5  3 

1  480  000 

6  0 

1933 . 

45 

7,770 

1.1 

94 ,900 

1 .0 

1938 

138 

97  400 

’4.00  ono 

1939 . 

38 

10,600 

.9 

92 ,500 

.5 

1939. . . 

151 

74  000 

6  3 

607  000 

3  4 

1940 . 

34 

6,180 

1.2 

69,800 

1 .0 

1940 

133 

27  500 

4  8 

46?  000 

6  9 

1941 . 

84 

33,000 

1.4 

273 .000 

1.2 

1941... 

226 

111  000 

4  7 

1  5>*o  000 

6  9 

1942 . 

33 

7,880 

.9 

23 ,000 

.5 

1942. . . 

279 

66  800 

7.9 

2  1  000 

7  0 

1943 . 

36 

9,100 

.5 

23  ,200 

.2 

1943. . . 

343 

132  000 

6.7 

772  000 

6  7 

1914 . 

44 

24,700 

1 .2 

76 ,5 00 

.9 

1944. . . 

492 

152  000 

7  2 

745  000 

8  5 

1945 . 

79 

39,300 

1.1 

7.30, 000 

2.0 

1945. . . 

<*91 

275  000 

7  9 

2  560  000 

6  7 

1946 . 

86 

59,200 

1.3 

3,169.000 

2.7 

1946. . . 

439 

345 .000 

7.5 

9,100  000 

7.8 

1947 . 

57 

12,900 

.6 

146  ,000 

.4 

1947 . 

374 

154 ,000 

7.1 

1 ,790 ,000 

5.2 

‘Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 
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Table  E-6:  Work  stoppages  by  State,  1935-47 — Continued 


Indiana: 

1935.. 

1938. 

1937. 

1938. 

1939. 

1940. 

1941. 

1942. 

1943. 

1944. 

1945. 

1946. 

1947. 


Iowa: 

1935.. 

1938.. 

1937.. 

1938.. 

1939.. 

1940. . 

1941.. 

1942.. 

1943.. 

1944.. 

1945.. 

1946.. 

1947.. 

Kansas: 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 

1939. 

1940. 

1941. 

1942. 

1943. 

1944. 

1945. 

1946. 

1947. 


Kentucky: 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 

1939. 

1940. 

1941. 

1942. 

1943. 

1944. 

1945. 
1946 
1947. 


1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 

1939. 

1940. 

1941. 

1942. 

1943. 

1944. 

1945. 

1946. 

1947. 

Maine: 

1935. 

1936. 
1137. 
1)38. 

1939. 

1940. 

1941. 

1942. 
1  943. 

1944. 

1945. 

1946. 

1947. 


and  period 

Work  stoppages  beginning 
in  year 

Man-days  idle 
(all  stoppages) 

Work  stoppages  beginning 
in  year 

Man-days  Idle 
(all  stoppages) 

W orkers  involved 

< 

Number 

Percent 
f  total 
or  year 

State  and  period 

l_ 

Workers  involved 

Number 

’ercent 
j(  tclal 
or  year 

Mumbcr 

1 

Number 

3erccnt 
of  total 
or  year 

'lumber 

Number 

Perceut 
of  total 
or  year 

Maryland: 

41 

46,400 

4.2 

350.000 

2.3 

1935 . 

27 

9,460 

0.8 

49,700 

0.3 

34 

11 ,700 

1.5 

154,000 

1.1 

1936 . 

27 

19,100 

2.4 

203 ,000 

1.5 

138 

56,400 

3.0 

668 ,000 

3.4 

1937 . 

44 

12,600 

.7 

190,000 

.7 

67 

14,500 

2.1 

240 ,000 

2.6 

1938 . 

25 

M'0 

14  COO 

1.4 

1  2 

64 ,700 

.7 

79 

67 

30,800 

16,600 

2.9 

279 ,000 

4.2 

1940 . 

29 

14,800 

2.6 

141,000 

1.2 

161 

80,300 

3.4 

657,000 

2.9 

1141 . 

66 

37,200 

1.6 

207 ,000 

.9 

93 

32,200 

3.8 

221 ,000 

5.3 

1942 . 

34 

6 ,360 

.8 

28 ,500 

.7 

130 

80,100 

4.0 

434 ,000 

3.2 

1943 . 

36 

18,500 

.9 

114,000 

.8 

195 

93 ,500 

4.4 

354 ,000 

4.1 

1944 . 

48 

8,840 

.4 

24 ,000 

.3 

203 

150,000 

4.3 

1,810,000 

4.8 

1945 . 

57 

33,300 

1.0 

246,000 

.6 

171 

178,000 

3.9 

5,470,000 

4.7 

1946 . 

53 

80,700 

1.8 

1 ,400,000 

1.2 

134 

65 ,000 

3.0 

720 ,000 

2.1 

1947 . 

36 

49 ,600 

2.3 

1 ,620 ,000 

4.7 

Massachusetts: 

13 

11,100 

1.0 

79 ,800 

.5 

1935 . 

110 

26,300 

2.4 

605 ,000 

3.9 

10 

1,210 

.2 

45 ,300 

.3 

1936 . 

111 

34  ,200 

4.3 

432,000 

3.1 

47 

15,500 

.8 

332,000 

1.2 

1937 . 

277 

55 ,400 

3.0 

602 ,000 

2.1 

36 

4,780 

.7 

123  ,000 

1.3 

1938 . 

123 

14 ,900 

2.2 

185,000 

2.1 

42 

8,670 

.7 

85,100 

.5 

1939 . 

116 

34  ,fcG0 

3.0 

346,000 

l.S 

25 

'960 

.2 

32,800 

.5 

1940 . 

104 

21 ,900 

3.8 

256,000 

3.f 

49 

10,200 

.4 

220,000 

1.0 

1941 . 

175 

57 ,400 

2.4 

530.000 

2.2 

38 

5,680 

.7 

28.500 

.7 

1942 . 

151 

74 ,600 

8.9 

408 ,000 

9.7 

26 

9^210 

.5 

57,600 

.4 

1943 . 

127 

37 ,300 

1.9 

254 ,000 

1.9 

34 

9,360 

.4 

537 ,000 

.6 

1944 . 

116 

48,400 

2.3 

406,000 

4.7 

43 

18,200 

.5 

256,000 

.7 

1945 . 

239 

60,700 

1.7 

397 ,000 

1  .0 

66 

40,700 

.9 

561 .000 

.5 

1946 . 

266 

Ill  ,000 

2.4 

3,230,000 

2.f 

38 

119,000 

5.5 

322 ,000 

.9 

1947 . 

177 

56  ,400 

2.0 

1 ,250 ,000 

3  6 

Michigan: 

7 

4,850 

.4 

39,500 

.3 

1935 . 

55 

17,200 

1.5 

187,000- 

1  .2 

5 

270 

(') 

1,000 

0) 

1936 . 

45 

27  ,CG0 

3.4 

214,000 

1.1 

16 

1,630 

.1 

15,400 

.1 

1937 . 

306 

354  ,000 

19.1 

3 ,920 ,000 

13. 

10 

2,070 

.3 

17,500 

.2 

1938 . 

15 

77 ,000 

11.2 

350 ,000 

3.f 

11 

7,480 

.6 

30,200 

.2 

1939 . 

89 

130,000 

11.2 

2,500,000 

14. 

9 

530 

.1 

8,980 

.1 

1940 . 

73 

25,800 

4.5 

195 ,000 

2.< 

19 

3,170 

.1 

19,400 

.1 

1941 . 

252 

3o4  ,000 

14.2 

1 ,900 ,000 

8. 

12 

1,040 

.1 

4,320 

.1 

1942 . 

261 

115 ,000 

13.7 

259.000 

6. 

12 

1,900 

.1 

17,100 

.1 

1943 . 

413 

275  ,CC0 

13.9 

592 ,000 

4. 

15 

4,520 

.2 

7,530 

.1 

1944 . 

562 

569 ,000 

27.1 

1 ,840,000 

20. 

14 

6,000 

.2 

43 ,000 

.1 

1945 . 

478 

528 ,000 

15.2 

6.140,000 

16. 

33 

31,400 

.7 

290 ,000 

.2 

1946 . 

311 

248 ,000 

5.4 

10.600,000 

9. 

19 

8,800 

.4 

232 ,000 

.7 

1947 . 

188 

180 ,000 

8.3 

2 ,550 ,000 

7. 

Minnesota: 

13 

14,900 

1.3 

403 ,000 

2.6 

1935 . 

35 

6,030 

.5 

177,000 

i. 

9 

1,310 

.2 

359,000 

2.6 

1936 . 

54 

14 ,2C0 

1  .8 

250 ,000 

i. 

66 

23 ,700 

1.3 

384 ,000 

1.4 

1937 . 

75 

24,700 

1.3 

510,000 

i . 

18 

2,940 

.4 

48,400 

.5 

1638 . 

57 

8,650 

1.3 

142,000 

i . 

19 

61,200 

5.2 

1  240,000 

7.0 

1939 . 

26 

18,700 

1.6 

107 ,000 

39 

9,170 

1.6 

65,300 

1.0 

1940 . 

25 

3,220 

.6 

99,200 

i . 

53 

72 ,500 

3.1 

773 ,000 

3.4 

1941 . 

47 

7,460 

.3 

{8,900 

48 

7,340 

.9 

65 ,700 

1.6 

1942 . 

26 

5,880 

.7 

65  .300 

i. 

133 

78,100 

3.9 

1  090,000 

8.1 

1943 . 

13 

670 

0) 

5,060 

o 

147 

34 ,200 

1.6 

’143,000 

1.6 

1944 . 

19 

6,770 

.3 

42,700 

149 

99,100 

2.9 

£64 ,000 

2.5 

1945 . 

29 

10.900 

.3 

246,000 

166 

139 ,000 

3.0 

2,970,000 

2.6 

1946 . 

55 

45,100 

1.0 

873 ,000 

122 

76 ,700 

3.5 

681 ,000 

2.0 

1947 . 

50 

24  ,000 

1.1 

358 ,000 

i. 

Mississippi: 

12 

5,360 

.5 

138,000 

.9 

1935 . 

8 

3  ,600 

.3 

62  .400 

17 

3,080 

.4 

31,900 

.2 

1936 . 

3 

290 

(') 

2,800 

( 

23 

2,110 

.1 

32,300 

.1 

1937 . 

8 

2,150 

.1 

50,000 

27 

15,400 

2.2 

161 ,000 

1.8 

1938 . 

2 

200 

0) 

1,110 

( 

23 

1,670 

.1 

22 ,000 

.1 

1939 . 

7 

3,540 

.3 

39 ,800 

28 

3,610 

.6 

51 ,300 

.8 

1940 . 

6 

1,200 

.2 

8,360 

47 

6,960 

.3 

55 ,600 

.2 

1941 . 

11 

6,070 

.3 

22.100 

23 

6 ,890 

.8 

53  ,500 

1.3 

1942 . 

8 

3.210 

.4 

13,400 

20 

11,800 

.6 

51 ,200 

.4 

1943 . 

18 

8,300 

.4 

36.400 

29 

10,300 

.5 

60,400 

.7 

1944  . 

14 

3,300 

.2 

58,700 

50 

20,700 

.6 

251 ,000 

.7 

1945 . 

15 

9,100 

.3 

44 .000 

50 

29 ,000 

.6 

372 ,000 

.3 

1946 . 

26 

14  .600 

.3 

147,000 

26 

15 ,500 

.7 

373 ,000 

1.1 

1947 . 

17 

7,800 

.4 

201 ,000 

Missouri: 

7 

2,300 

.2 

25,700 

.2 

1935 . 

45 

18,400 

1.5 

230,000 

i 

7 

830 

.1 

5,810 

(>) 

1936 . 

35 

9,820 

1.2 

158,000 

i 

16 

5,300 

.3 

217,000 

.8 

1937 . 

142 

43,600 

2.4 

965 .000 

3 

8 

940 

.1 

24 ,800 

.3 

1938 . 

68 

8,900 

1.3 

1 1-4  ,000 

2 

10 

1,990 

.2 

15,400 

.1 

1939 . 

67 

13 ,300 

1.1 

244,000 

1 

10 

1 ,580 

.3 

5,420 

.1 

1940 . 

70 

23,100 

4.0 

259 .000 

3 

23 

6,260 

.2 

44,100 

.2 

1941 . 

119 

51 ,400 

2.2 

314  .000 

1 

13 

13,100 

1 .6 

34 ,600 

.8 

1942 . 

90 

15.400 

1  8 

65 ,600 

1 

12 

8,800 

.4 

19,300 

.1 

1943 . 

106 

32 .300 

1  6 

145.000 

1 

13 

8,830 

.4 

13  ,600 

.2 

1944 . 

157 

70,100 

3.3 

240,000 

2 

11 

14  ,300 

.4 

203 .000 

.5 

1945 . 

148 

70.600 

2.0 

t Cl  ,000 

2 

22 

10.500 

.2 

44 ,80  i 

(•) 

1946 . 

168 

73 .800 

1.0 

1 .790  .000 

1 

17 

3,700 

.2 

46,800 

.1 

1947 . 

108 

45,000 

2  1 

908 .000 

2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.3 

.3 

.7 

.1 

.1 

.6 


'Less  than  one  tenth  of  1  percent. 
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Table  E-6:  Work  stoppages  by  State,  1935-47 — Continued 


Work  stoppages  beginning 
in  year 

Man-davs  idle 
(all  stoppages) 

Work  stoppages  beginning 
in  year 

Man-days  idle 
(all  stoppages) 

State  and  period 

Workers  involved 

Percent 
of  total 
for  year 

State  and  period 

Workers  involved 

Percent 
of  total 
for  year 

N  umber 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 
for  year 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 
for  year 

Number 

Montana: 

7 

2,130 

0.2 

26,900 

0.2 

New  York — Continued 

1941 . 

763 

204,000 

8.6 

2,170,000 

9.4 

6 

1,220 

3,320 

.2 

10,600 

.1 

1942 . 

372 

57,800 

6.9 

376,000 

9.0 

1Q37 

13 

.2 

32 ,900 

.1 

1943 . 

296 

91,300 

4.6 

307,000 

2.3 

1038 

7 

740 

.1 

30,900 

.3 

1944 . 

265 

51,000 

2.4 

219,000 

2.5 

6 

5 ,590 

.5 

20,300 

.1 

1945 . 

361 

175,000 

5.0 

1,400,000 

3.7 

4 

410 

.1 

7,910 

.1 

1946 . 

682 

433,000 

9.4 

9,350,000 

8.1 

7 

220 

0 

6,590 

0 

1947 . 

466 

163 ,000 

7.5 

3,960,000 

11.2 

1942 . 

7 

200 

0) 

2,950 

.1 

North  Carolina: 

1935.  . 

1943 . 

5 

1 ,530 

.1 

15,200 

.1 

16 

5,220 

.5 

46,900 

.3 

1944 . 

7 

630 

0) 

3,750 

0 

1936. . . 

13 

5,320 

.7 

.6 

1945 . 

9 

3 ,000 

.1 

171,000 

.5 

1937. . . 

29 

7,440 

.4 

85,500 

.3 

1946 . 

15 

11,300 

.2 

223 ,000 

1938 . 

18 

7,000 

1.0 

56,900 

.6 

1947  . 

18 

2,400 

.1 

35 ,600 

.1 

1939.. . 

15 

7,940 

.7 

102,000 

.6 

Nebraska: 

1940 . 

23 

4,920 

.9 

93,200 

1.4 

2 

280 

(i) 

2,610 

0 

1941 . 

34 

18,700 

.8 

105,000 

.5 

5 

290 

(') 

1,720 

0 

1942 . 

26 

4,830 

.6 

24,300 

.6 

10 

4  ,350 

.2 

47,500 

.2 

1943 . 

57 

18,500 

.9 

103,000 

.8 

15 

2,210 

.3 

107,000 

1.2 

1944 . 

45 

11,100 

.5 

68,100 

.8 

6 

590 

.1 

29,100 

.2 

1945 . 

37 

17,500 

.5 

438,000 

1.2 

5 

290 

0) 

1,620 

0 

1948 . 

56 

14,490 

.3 

452,000 

.4 

5 

290 

(■) 

3,930 

0 

1947 . 

37 

16,000 

.7 

542 ,000 

1.6 

1942 . 

8 

1 ,940 

.2 

6,350 

.2 

North  Dakota: 

1943  . 

6 

480 

(*) 

2,810 

0 

1935 . 

3 

1,620 

,i 

7,860 

.1 

1 944 

11 

1,150 

.1 

6,430 

.1 

1936 . 

4 

650 

.1 

1,880 

0 

1Q45 

11 

4,000 

.1 

52,000 

.1 

1937 . 

15 

770 

0 

9,190 

0 

l<J4fi 

19 

15,500 

.3 

235 ,090 

.2 

1938 . 

5 

80 

0 

780 

0 

1947 

8 

6,300 

.3 

131,000 

.4 

1939 . 

7 

1,560 

.1 

20,500 

.1 

Nevada: 

1940 . 

7 

90 

0 

1,140 

(') 

2 

1,290 

.1 

12,900 

.1 

1941 . 

7 

360 

0 

0 

3,140 

0 

1936 . 

3 

170 

0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1942 . 

2 

110 

320 

0 

140 

600 

4 

110 

0 

320 

1,800 

0 

0 

1937 . 

3 

1944 . 

1 

1938 . 

i 

40 

650 

1945 . 

12,000 

0 

1939 . 

2 

300 

50 

1,069 

9 

4,250 

.1 

61,000 

22,600 

.  1 

1940 . 

3 

1947 . 

.1 

.1 

1941 . 

6 

1,010 

0 

4,080 

1942  . 

1 

20 

0 

/o 

Ohio: 

173 

88,600 

7.9 

1,300,000 

8.4 

2 

210 

0 

210 

1935 . 

3 

110 

0 

280 

0 

1936 . 

177 

125,000 

15.9 

1,740,000 

12.5 

5 

400 

0 

3,000 

(') 

1937 . 

298 

207,000 

11.1 

3,940,000 

13.9 

9 

2,260 

0 

17,000 

0 

1938 . 

116 

46,800 

6.8 

322,000 

3.5 

8 

700 

0 

18,600 

.1 

1939 . 

96 

50,500 

4.3 

769,000 

4.3 

1940 . 

149 

29,800 

5.2 

323,000 

4.8 

New  Hampshire: 

1935 . 

8 

5 
12 

6 

9 

1,550 

1,030 

1,980 

13,330 

1 ,530 
1,140 
3,230 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.2 

30.800 

13 .300 
26,600 
11,200 

10.800 
6,700 

16.300 
8,820 

15,700 

25,200 

2 

1941 . 

341 

164,000 

7.0 

1,310,000 

5.7 

a 

,i 

1942  . 

238 

64,000 

7.6 

317,000 

7.6 

1936 . 

1943  . 

467 

297,000 

15.0 

1,020,000 

7.5 

1937 . 

1944. . . 

549 

216.000 

10.2 

7 05 . 000 

8.1 

1938 . 

a 

,i 

a 

.2 

.1 

1945  . . 

477 

418,000 

12.1 

3,440,000 

9.0 

1939 . 

1946 . 

395 

449.000 

9.8 

10,600,000 

9.2 

1940 . 

13 

14 
20 
21 
13 
23 
19 

.1 

1947 . 

274 

129 ,000 

5.9 

2,140,000 

6.2 

1941  . 

1942 . 

7,710 

.4 

15 

5,640 

.5 

121,000 

.8 

1943 . 

4,610 

5,800 

5,540 

7,600 

.2 

.3 

6 

870 

.1 

40,400 

.3 

1914 . 

.2 

63 ,000 
130,000 
62 ,700 

.2 

19 

4,060 

.2 

100,000 

4 

1945 . 

.1 

.1 

13 

1,700 

.2 

20,900 

.2 

1946 . 

.3 

.2 

13 

3,080 

.3 

71,200 

.4 

1947 . 

13 

330 

.1 

7,950 

.1 

New  Jersey. 

47,200 

30,000 

65,800 

49.300 
29,600 
34,400 

91.300 

4.2 

3.8 

1,090,000 

561,000 

935,000 

385,000 

539,000 

382,000 

1,060,000 

198,000 

169,000 

333,000 

1,780,000 

6,530,000 

2,890,000 

7.1 

4.0 

1941 . 

16 

830 

0 

21,000 

.1 

123 

1942 . 

15 

25 

1,240 

.1 

.3 

.1 

6,090 

.1 

126 

1943 . 

6,000 

4 1 , 900 

.3 

309 

7.2 

2.5 

1944 . 

24 

23 

42 

22 

2 , 850 
5,300 
16.800 
12,700 

16,000 
73,000 
389,000 
296 ,000 

.2 

198 

3.0 

1945 . 

.2 

.2 

190 

1946 . 

.4 

.3 

179 

3.9 

1947 . 

.6 

.9 

1941 . 

264 

174 

177 

202 

252 

245 

161 

Oregon: 

1942 . 

57.300 

93.300 
168,000 
193,000 

99,400 

2.9 

1.3 

21 

13,800 

1.2 

539,000 

3.5 

1943 . 

4.4 

3.8 

53 

16.000 

2.0 

391,000 

2.8 

1944 . 

4.8 

4.7 

50 

12.000 

.6 

424,000 

1.5 

1945 . 

4.2 

5.6 

19 

9,270 

1.3 

229,000 

2.5 

1946 . 

4.6 

8.4 

39 

11,500 

1.0 

139,000 

.8 

1947 . 

41 

7,060 

1.2 

117,000 

1.7 

New  Mexico: 

2,500 

890 

.2 

.1 

16,900 

35,200 

.1 

.3 

1941 . 

51 

6,990 

.3 

201,000 

.9 

3 

1942  . 

44 

31 

49 

6,770 

.8 

75,800 

13,900 

125,000 

1.8 

.1 

1.4 

1936 . 

4 

1943 . 

4,720 
20,100 
25,900 
21,400 
11 ,000 

.9 

1937 . 

6 

1,100 

2,980 

220 

3,170 

.2 

.3 

0 

.1 

9,410 

20.500 
6,040 

26.500 
15,800 

37.500 
3,600 

22,000 
103,000 
28 ,900 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

4 

1945 . 

36 

45 

42 

.7 

.5 

954.000 
272,000 
242 ,000 

2.5 

6 

1946 . 

3 

1947 . 

.7 

1941 . 

11 

Pennsylvania: 

1935 . 

1942 . 

12 

6 

2.870 
660 

1,600 

5.870 
4,000 

.1 

0 

0 

.1 

2 

.3 

0 

.1 

.1 

.1 

320 

245,000 

21.9 

2,330,000 

15.1 

1943 . 

1936 . 

365 

118.000 

15.0 

2,020,000 

14.5 

1944  . 

6 

10 

15 

12 

1937 . 

641 

323,000 

17.4 

3,700,000 

13.0 

1945 . 

1938 . 

352 

115,000 

179.000 

16.6 

1,410,000 

15.4 

1946 . 

1939 . 

315 

15.4 

3,040,000 

17.2 

1947 . 

1940. . . 

301 

105,000 

48S.000 

13.1 

905,000 

13.7 

New  York: 

1941 . 

545 

20.9 

4,140,000 

17.7 

349 

140,000 
161 ,000 
221,000 
122,000 
136,000 
104,000 

12.6 

1,500,000 

1,940,000 

3,180.000 

1,790,000 

1,240,000 

1.250,000 

9.7 

1942 . 

410 

163,000 

19.4 

764,000 

18.0 

393 

20.5 

14.0 

1943 . 

571 

414,000 

21.2 

4,270,000 

31.7 

897 

11.9 

11.2 

1944 . 

821 

328,000 

15.5 

1,380,000 

15.8 

764 

17.7 

19.8 

1945 . 

743 

599,000 

17.5 

5,920.000 

15.6 

726 

11.7 

6.9 

1946 . 

639 

877,000 

19.1 

20.100.000 

17.3 

1940 . 

553 

18.0 

18.8 

1947 . 

457 

319,000 

14  9 

3  ,030 ,000 

8.8 

•Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 
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Table  E-6:  Work  stoppages  by  State,  1935-47— Continued 


Work  stoppages  beginning 
in  year 

Man-days  idle 
(all  stoppages) 

Work  stoppages  beginning 
in  year 

Man-days  idle 
(all  stoppages) 

Workers  involved 

’ercent 
of  total 
or  year 

State  and  period 

Workers  involved 

Percent 
of  total 
or  year 

State  and  period 

’ercent 
of  total 
or  year 

Number 

Number 

Number 

’ercent 
of  total 
or  year 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Rbcie  Island: 

1935 . 

21 

3,510 

5,810 

0.3 

79,600 

82,300 

0.5 

.6 

1.0 

Vermont: 

1935 . 

6 

3 

1,960 

170 

0.2 

0) 

32,800 

57,000 

0.2 

.4 

.'936 . 

27 

.7 

6 

210 

C) 

2,580 

0) 

i937 . 

93 

30,000 

3,150 

1.6 

2 

2,660 

.4 

38,900 

.4 

1938 . 

22 

.5 

.  D 

2 

1,010 

.1 

8,180 

(') 

1939 . 

18 

i  ,590 

.6 

117,000 

3 

'270 

0) 

2,920 

0 

1940 . 

14 

2,940 

.5 

6 

800 

0 

15,000 

.1 

1941 . 

39 

8,890 

10,400 

18,600 

23,500 

.4 

3 

1,290 

.2 

31.600 

.8 

1942 . 

32 

1.2 

4 

470 

0) 

1,730 

0) 

1943 . 

45 

.9 

1.1 

1.3 

1.2 

5 

800 

0) 

1,930 

(*) 

1944 . 

43 

456.000 

257,000 

2 

20 

C) 

SO 

0) 

1945 . 

47 

22,900 

.7 

7 

2,600 

.1 

16,100 

0) 

1946 . 

45 

11.400 

.2 

7 

1,900 

.1 

87,100 

.3 

1947 . 

35 

6 ,000 

.3 

South  Carolina: 

11 

5,050 

4,450 

3,320 

3,110 

4,790 

8,580 

5,140 

184,000 

257,000 

1.2 

1.9 

.1 

.6 

.6 

1.1 

.1 

1.1 

Virginia: 

1935 . 

12 

12,800 

1.1 

85,300 

.6 

193.5 . 

7 

1,660 

.2 

8.310 

.1 

1936 . 

16 

.6 

50 

23 

18,700 

1.0 

343,000 

1.2 

1937 . 

9 

2,410 

.4 

27,500 

.3 

1938 . 

9 

.5 

26 

29 

14,200 

1.2 

308,000 

1.7 

1939 . 

12 

.4 

1.5 

7,230 

1.3 

144,000 

2.1 

1940 . 

16 

14,500 

39 

28 

17,200 

5,910 

.7 

223,000 

1.0 

1941 . 

17 

.2 

.7 

40,200 

1.0 

1942 . 

23 

7,180 

.9 

54 

99 

88 

108 

69 

30,000 

1.6 

365,000 

2.7 

1943 . 

16 

5,800 

1,950 

.3 

.1 

28.200 

200,000 

388.000 

24.300 

40.300 

1.2 

77,600 

.9 

1944 . 

10 

1.2 

255.000 

.7 

1945 . 

14 

7 , 200 

.  0 

72,200 

1.6 

1,240.000 

1.1 

1946 . 

19 

10,200 

.1 

26 ,300 

1.2 

244,000 

.7 

1947  . 

10 

3  ,100 

South  Dakota: 

2,520 

jl 

25,800 

2 

Washington: 

1935 . 

61 

33,800 

3.0 

1,040,000 

6.7 

1935 . 

3 

1936 . 

82 

28,100 

19,700 

18,800 

21,900 

3.6 
1.1 

2.7 

847,000 

613,000 

445,000 

6.1 

2.2 

4.9 

1937 . 

3 

170 

o 

510 

220 

240 

(0 

(>) 

0 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

C) 

.1 

1937 . 

89 

51 

66 

77 

60 

47 

27 

1938 . 

2 

60 

*) 

1.9 

439,000 

2.5 

1939 . 

3 

50 

0) 

33,100 

5.7 

393,000 

5.9 

1940 . 

4 

50 

0) 

35,700 

12.300 

10.300 

1.5 

707,000 

3.1 

1941 . 

5 

330 

0) 

1.5 

103,000 

2.5 

1942 . 

4 

150 

0 

440 

.5 

64,400 

.5 

1943 . 

1 

30 

0) 

46 

38 

79 

62 

32,400 
32,500 
49,600 
35 ,200 

1.5 

285,000 

3.3 

1944 . 

2 

140 

0) 

.9 

852,000 

2.2 

1945 . 

3 

700 

0 

1.1 

884.000 

.8 

1946  . 

7 

2,300 

1,400 

Cl 

.1 

28,100 

1.6 

802,000 

2.3 

1947 . 

3 

Tennessee: 

27 

4.150 

126,000 

.8 

West  Virginia: 

1935 . 

17 

104,000 

9.3 

570,000 

3.7 

1936 . 

30 

7,330 

141,000 

1.0 

1936 . 

23 

.3 

62,300 

1937 . 

25 

6,870 

201,000 

.7 

1937 . 

69 

23,500 

3,540 

1.3 

541,000 

1.9 

13 

26 

28 

57 

47 

110 

121 

128 

150 

107 

4,100 
94,600 
3,810 
163,000 
12,300 
123,000 
41,800 
157,000 
229,000 
134 ,000 

.6 

55,800 

.6 

1938 . 

28 

.5 

1.3 

.6 

8.2 

2,170,000 

12.2 

1939 . 

33 

10,500 

7,560 

.9 

.7 

42,800 

.6 

1940 . 

25 

1.3 

6.9 

1,940,000 

63,100 

8.4 

1941 . 

85 

34,700 

8,870 

32,200 

1.5 

1.1 

565,000 

2 . 5 

1.5 
1.7 
2.3 
1.2 

1.5 

1.5 

1942 . 

53 

6.2 

1,700,000 

12.6 

1943 . 

105 

1.6 

2.0 

260,000 

3.0 

1944 . 

127 

3o,200 

1 .7 

4.5 

1,660,000 
5,600.000 
908 ,000 

4  4 

1945 . 

118 

69,800 

2.0 

461 ,000 

5.0 

4.8 

1946 . 

131 

64,900 

1 .4 

1 ,110,000 

1.0 

6.2 

2.6 

1947 . 

75 

36 ,900 

7,620 

1.7 

526 ,000 

1.5 

Texas: 

24 

156,000 

1.0 

Wisconsin: 

1935 . 

46 

10,300 

.9 

267,000 

1.7 

1935 . 

50 

190 

88 

55 

49 

65 

45 

29 

88 

96 

91 

58 

16.400 
45,000 
21,600 

39.400 
5,330 

17,500 

7,090 

4,790 

36.200 

44,100 

73,700 

24 .400 

2.1 

233,000 

1.7 

1936 . 

38 

7,060 

9,610 

.9 

2.4 

857,000 

3.0 

1937 . 

64 

.5 

1.3 

2  2 

3.1 

303,000 

3.3 

1938 . 

50 

9,190 

3.4 

366,000 

2.1 

1939 . 

46 

6,210 

5,800 

11,800 

•  5 

1.3 

.9 

99,000 

1.5 

1940 . 

40 

1.0 

.7 

521,000 

2.3 

1941 . 

55 

.5 

.8 

37,500 

.9 

1942 . 

28 

3,070 

5,000 

24,200 

.4 

.2 

33,100 

.2 

1943 . 

34 

.3 

1.1 

2.1 

2.1 

.9 

1.3 

1.7 

3.1 

1.7 

144,000 

1.6 

1944 . 

65 

81 ,000 

1.3 

600,000 

19 

1945 . 

72 

73,800 

510,000 

1.6 

4,820,000 

4.2 

1946 . 

97 

94.800 

i.i 

1 ,070 ,000 

3.1 

1947  . 

70 

46  ,700 

2,830 

3,380 

1,010 

2.2 

1 ,090 ,000 

Utah: 

13,700 

137,000 

9,870 

.1 

1  0 

Wyoming: 

1935 . 

2 

3,690 

.3 

18,400 

.1 

1935 . 

.4 

1936 . 

3 

800 

.1 

(') 

12,100 

1,160 

.1 

(') 

1937 . 

14 

.i 

,i 

0) 

1937 . 

4 

310 

1933 . 

8 

530 

4,710 

2,810 

0) 

1 

4 , 000 
30 

.3 

1939 . 

1C 

.4 

39 , 200 

.  2 

1 

0 

(•) 

150 

0 

1940 . 

; 

200 

2,810 

0) 

.1 

,i 

1 ,590 

(0 

3 

400 

4,600 

c> 

1941 . 

1! 

44,300 

.1 

3 

170 

C) 

.2 

1,740 

c> 

1942 . 

< 

1,140 

4,920 

3 

3.890 

40 

43 ,  S(X) 

.3 

1943 . 

r 

4,900 

43,500 

I'.! 

2 

(') 

(') 

210 

O 

1944 . 

1C 

2,070 

.1 

.1 

7 , 860 

5 

500 

3,000 

(') 

1945 . 

11 

3,100 

1 6 , 000 

10 

10,600 

5,200 

0 

205, 0,10 

.2 

1946  . 

1947  . 

17 

i: 

16.700 

9,600 

.4 

4 

782,000 

99,100 

3 

1947. . . 

8 

.2 

44  ,200 

.1 

'Less  than  one-tenth  ot  1  percent. 
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Table  E-7:  Work  stoppages  in  30  cities,  selected  periods,  1939-47 


Stoppages  be¬ 
ginning  in  year 

Man-days 

idle 

(all  stop¬ 
pages) 

City  and  period 

Num¬ 

ber 

Workers 

involved 

Akron,  Ohio: 

1939 . 

7 

4,370 

18,300 

9,730 

1941 . 

11 

28 ,000 

1945 . 

57 

160  ,000 

904 ,000 

1946 . 

42 

43  ,600 

343 .000 

1947 . 

20 

17  ,300 

182 ,000 

Atlanta,  Ga.: 

1939 . 

11 

900 

1,240 

1941 . 

19 

4,320 

48,200 

1945 . 

17 

3,250 

34  ,200 

1946 . 

26 

9,140 

365 ,000 

1947 . 

8 

5,060 

135 ,000 

Baltimore,  Md.: 

1939 . 

16 

2,120 

20,400 

1941 . 

40 

22,200 

106 ,000 

1945 . 

19 

9,000 

118,000 

1946 . 

28 

39,100 

788,000 

1947 . 

18 

30,400 

1 ,130 ,000 

Birmingham,  Ala  : 

1939 . 

4 

70 

2,530 

1941 . 

21 

8,770 

61,100 

1945 . 

28 

10,800 

79,800 

1946 . 

25 

31,500 

675,000 

1947 . 

13 

3,700 

77 ,100 

Boston,  Mass.: 

1939 . 

29 

14,400 

114,000 

1941 . 

32 

12,100 

146,000 

1945 . 

44 

6 ,090 

63,800 

1946 . 

55 

19,100 

353 ,000 

1947 . 

32 

13  ,000 

266 ,000 

Buffalo,  N.Y.: 

1939 . 

17 

3,040 

16,900 

1941 . 

27 

9,870 

56,709 

1945 . 

22 

3,660 

45,500 

1946 . 

34 

38,500 

1 ,040 ,000 

1947 . 

20 

8,000 

94  ,000 

Chicago,  Ill.: 

1939 . 

49 

8,690 

122,000 

1941 . 

90 

36,300 

610,000 

1945 . 

170 

110,000 

986,000 

1946 . 

141 

93 ,500 

2,530,000 

1947 . 

126 

42 ,700 

655 ,000 

Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

1939 . 

8 

1,480 

36,700 

1941 . 

25 

3,540 

50,700 

1945 . 

48 

15,400 

129  ,000 

1946 . 

37 

23 ,000 

562  ,000 

1947 . 

28 

9,030 

145 ,000 

Cleveland,  Ohio: 

1939 . 

26 

9,760 

91 ,900 

1941 . 

100 

36,200 

28,400 

263 ,000 
424 ,000 

1945 . 

89 

1946 . 

83 

79,000 

2,210,000 

1947 . 

53 

25  ,000 

585 ,000 

Denver,  Colo.: 

1939 . 

9 

1,670 

17,500 

1941 . 

5 

240 

1  ,180 

1945 . 

14 

6,400 

59,700 

1946 . 

14 

5,100 

160,000 

1947 . 

10 

3,550 

134  ,000 

Stoppages  be- 


ginning  in  year 

Man-days 

idle 

(all  stop¬ 
pages) 

City  and  period 

Num¬ 

ber 

Workers 

involved 

Detroit,  Mich.: 

1939 . 

51 

115,000 

2,290,000 

1941 . 

120 

101 ,000 

566,000 

1945 . 

223 

288 ,000 

2 ,550 ,000 

1946 . 

134 

139,000 

3,290,000 

1947 . 

98 

123 ,000 

1 ,080 ,000 

Houston,  Te».: 

'939 . 

17 

510 

9,880 

1941 . 

16 

1,320 

28 ,500 

1945 . 

21 

11,300 

84,500 

1946 . 

18 

33 ,300 

1 ,040 ,000 

1947 . 

19 

6,580 

205,000 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

1939 . 

22 

2,280 

28,300 

1941 . 

20 

2,790 

39,100 

1945 . 

23 

12,600 

204 ,000 

1946 . 

16 

12,300 

675 ,000 

1947 . 

25 

10 ,800 

174 ,000 

Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

1939 . 

13 

930 

24 ,800 

1941 . 

24 

3,330 

30,900 

1945 . 

16 

10,200 

138,000 

1946 . 

33 

12,900 

447,000 

1947 . 

19 

12,100 

327 ,000 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

1939 . 

71 

11,800 

145,000 

1941 . 

107 

19,200 

162,000 

1945 . 

50 

44  ,000 

510,000 

1946 . 

87 

67,600 

1,160,000 

1947 . 

78 

24 ,600 

972 ,000 

Memphis,  Tenn.: 

1939 . 

5 

460 

4,860 

1941 . 

23 

2,190 

22,400 

1945 . 

28 

24,500 

68,400 

1946 . 

24 

13,000 

173,000 

1947 . 

12 

5,250 

52,000 

Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

1939 . 

18 

16,800 

97,400 

1941 . 

28 

3,000 

38,600 

1945 . 

37 

15,200 

298 ,000 

1946 . 

26 

16,700 

367,000 

1947 . 

14 

11,500 

240 ,000 

Minneapolis,  Minn.: 

1939 . 

20 

10,500 

63 ,500 

1941 . 

27 

6,660 

74,300 

1945 . 

13 

2,870 

41,100 

1946 . 

21 

9 ,950 

187,000 

1947 . 

19 

5,830 

122 ,000 

Newark,  N.J.: 

1939 . 

28 

5,460 

60 ,500 

1941 . 

55 

6,770 

54,700 

1945 . 

48 

15,300 

192 ,000 

1946 . 

57 

18,900 

6,860 

517,000 
145 ,000 

1947 . 

26 

New  Orleans,  La.: 

1939 . 

12 

910 

10,300 

1941 . 

20 

3,150 

28,400 

1945 . 

23 

13,300 

108 ,000 

1946 . 

23 

15,900 

220,000 

1947 . 

15 

7,170 

179 ,000 

Stoppages  be¬ 
ginning  in  year 

Man-daya 

idle 

(all  stop¬ 
pages) 

City  and  period 

Num¬ 

ber 

Workers 

involved 

New  York.N.Y.: 

1939 . 

597 

116,000 

1,030,000 

1941 . 

579 

150,000 

1,650,000 

1945 . 

226 

96,600 

762,000 

1946 . 

451 

222 ,000 

3,930,000 

1947 . 

340 

110,000 

2,750,000 

Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

1939 . 

95 

27,700 

249,000 

1941 . 

141 

29,800 

418,000 

1945 . 

76 

43,700 

727 ,000 

1946 . 

118 

105,000 

2,440,000 

1947 . 

51 

25 ,900 

417, ,000 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

1639 . 

35 

3,880 

67,700 

1941 . 

70 

18,200 

227,000 

1945 . 

69 

26,000 

177,000 

1946 . 

64 

129,000 

2,690,000 

1947 . 

53 

24,400 

429,000 

Portland,  Oreg.: 

1939 . 

12 

2,900 

21,000 

1941 . 

19 

2,630 

146,000 

1945 . 

6 

6,090 

119,000 

1946 . 

18 

10,300 

170,000 

1947 . 

18 

6,640 

160,000 

Providence,  R.I.: 

1939 . 

8 

4,000 

57,600 

1941 . 

11 

500 

5,910 

1945 . 

15 

9,180 

253,000 

1946 . 

18 

5,430 

89,000 

1947 . 

12 

1,120 

14,400 

St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

1939 . 

36 

4,870 

63.500 

1941 . 

62 

32,800 

184 ,000 

1945 . 

93 

45 ,500 

514,000 

1946 . 

83 

21,200 

998,000 

1947 . 

56 

22 ,400 

437,000 

San  Francisco,  Calif.: 

19391 . 

58 

26,300 

349,000 

1941 . 

44 

17,500 

305,000 

1945 . 

18 

30,300 

1,110,000 

1946 . 

31 

31 ,800 

1,780,000 

1947 . 

23 

19 ,300 

283,000 

Seattle,  WTash.: 

1939 . . 

25 

4,250 

38.300 

1941 . 

16 

4,210 

35,700 

1945 . 

11 

7,120 

154,000 

1946 . 

38 

22,900 

380.000 

1947 . 

27 

19,600 

400,000 

Toledo,  Ohio: 

1939 . 

10 

6,080 

56.200 

1941 . 

27 

3,460 

27,000 

1945 . 

43 

30,100 

420,000 

1946 . 

42 

16,800 

233.000 

1947 . 

22 

4,740 

160,000 

Washington,  D.C.: 

1939 . 

23 

5,880 

65,000 

1941 . 

21 

2,560 

21,100 

1945 . 

12 

5,060 

35,000 

1946 . 

27 

15,600 

162.000 

1947 . 

14 

10,500 

246,000 

*The  1939  figures  include  data  for  the  Oakland-East  Bay  area. 
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Table  E-8:  Work  stoppages  by  major  union  affiliation,  1935-47* 


1935. 

1936' 

1937. 

1938. 

1939. 

1940. 

1941. 

1942. 

1943. 

1944. 

1945. 

1946. 

1947. 


Period 

Stoppages 

Workers  involved 

Mao-days 

idle 

Num¬ 

ber 

Percent 
of  total 
for  year 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 
for  year 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 
for  year 

American  Federation  of  Labor 


1,551 

77.5 

972 ,000 

88.3 

12,800,000 

85.6 

1,780 

82.5 

590,000 

83.1 

10,100,000 

88.0 

2,301 

48.7 

583 ,000 

30.0 

10,900,000 

35.2 

1,385 

60.1 

243 ,000 

35.3 

3,210,000 

36.0 

1,312 

49.7 

372 ,000 

31.6 

4,060,000 

21.9 

1,541 

61.9 

307,000 

53.5 

3 ,630 ,000 

54.5 

2,343 

54.3 

584 ,000 

24.7 

6,970,000 

30.3 

1,620 

53.3 

340,000 

39.9 

2 ,200 ,000 

46.5 

1 ,395 

37.3 

385 ,000 

19.6 

1,430,000 

10.7 

1,696 

34.2 

457 ,000 

21.5 

2,450,000 

27.8 

1,720 

37.2 

608 ,000 

19.8 

6,060,000 

24.9 

2,734 

54.9 

1,680,000 

33.9 

35,300,000 

28.5 

2,137 

57.9 

968 ,000 

44.6 

10 ,000 ,000 

29.0 

Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 


1937. 

1938 

1939. 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 


1,825 

38.7 

1,160,000 

59.8 

18 ,400 ,000 

69.8 

1,121 

40.4 

377 ,000 

54.9 

4,640,000 

62.0 

764 

29.0 

704 ,000 

59.7 

13,300,000 

71.7 

689 

27.6 

223 ,000 

38.9 

2,670,000 

39.9 

1 ,581 

36.6 

1,640,000 

69.5 

14,900,000 

64.8 

1 ,034 

34.1 

384 ,000 

45.1 

1 ,840,000 

38.9 

1,368 

36.6 

871 ,000 

44.3 

2,130,000 

16.0 

L946 

39.2 

1,110,000 

52.2 

3,410,000 

38.5 

1 ,864 

40.3 

1,510,000 

49.3 

9,630,000 

39.5 

1,663 

33.3 

2,070.000 

41.7 

73,100.000 

69.1 

1,200 

32.5 

568 ,000 

26.2 

11,900 ,000 

34.3 

Independent 


1935 . 

258 

13.0 

1936 . 

161 

7.5 

1937 . 

122 

2.6 

1938 . 

86 

3.1 

1939 . 

434 

16.4 

1940 . 

141 

5.6 

1941 . 

71 

1.7 

1942 . 

116 

3.8 

1943* . 

593 

15.9 

1944’ . 

1,000 

795 

20.2 

1945* . 

17.3 

1946 . 

311 

6.2 

1947 . 

212 

5.7 

86,300 

7.9 

1 ,660 ,000 

79 ,200 

11.2 

1 ,110,000 

88,700 

4.6 

672 ,000 

26,900 

3.9 

243  ,000 

60 ,000 

5.1 

607 ,000 

22,300 

3.9 

215,000 

26,400 

1.1 

262,000 

53,700 

63 

237 ,000 

641,000 

32.6 

9,440,000 

414,000 

19.5 

2 ,050 ,000 

839 ,000 

27.3 

8,040,000 

646.000 

13.1 

4,650,000 

487  ,000 

22  5 

11  ,700,000 

11.1 

9.7 

2.2 

2.7 
3.3 
3.2 
1.1 
6.0 

71.1 

23.1 
33.0 

3.8 
33  9 


*Stoppaees  in  which  single-firm  unions,  two  or  more  rival  unions,  and  no  union  were 
involved  have  been  excluded  lrom  this  table.  "1  ii erefore,  the  p,  nentages  lor  any 
given  year  do  not  add  to  100. 

'Figures  include  strikes  in  wtich  the  10  international  unions  suspended  by  the  AFL  in 
Sept.  1936  were  involved.  These  unionB  were  suspended  for  their  activities  in  forming 
the  Committee  for  Industrial  Organization. 

’During  this  period  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  was  affiliated  with  neither 
the  AFL  nor  CIO. 
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Table  E-9:  Work  stoppages  involving  10,000  or  more  workers,  1935-47 


Business  and  location 


1935: 

Shirt  manufacturers,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Connecticut. 

Trucking  companies,  New  York  City . 

Cotton  dress  companies,  Chicago,  Ill . 

Dress  manufacturers,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Connecticut. 

Lumber  industry,  Washington  and  Oregon . 

General  strike,  Terre  Haute,  Ind . 

Dress  manufacturers,  New  York  City . 

Bituminous-coal  mines,  23  States . 

Bituminous-coal  mines,  Alabama . 

1936: 

Millinery  companies,  New  York  City . 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Akron,  Ohio . 

Realty  owners,  New  York  City . 

Barber  shops,  New  York  City . 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio . 

Painting  contractors,  New  York  City . 

Maritime  industry,  Pacific  Coast . 


Maritime  industry,  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts . 

1937: 

General  Motors  Corp.,  6  States . 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio . 

Shirt  manufacturers.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Shoe  manufacturers,  Massachusetts . 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio . 

Chrysler  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich. . . 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich . 

General  Motors  Corp.,  Flint,  Mich . 

General  Motors  Corp.,  Flint,  Mich . 

Bituminous-coal  mines,  Alabama . 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill . 


Anthracite  mines,  Pennsylvania . 

Jones  and  Laughlin  Steel  Corp.,  Aliquippa  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa. . 

Independent  steel  companies,  Republic,  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube, 
Inland,  and  Bethlehem. 

General  strike,  Lansing,  Mich . 

General  Motors  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich . 

Shipyards,  New  York  and  New  Jersey . 

Captive  coal  mines,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia . 

Trucking  companies,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Cloak  manufacturers,  New  York  and  New  Jersey . 

Bituminous-coal  mines,  Illinois . 

Chrysler  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich . 


Silk  manufacturers,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. . . 

Painting  contractors,  New  York  City.  . . . . 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich . 

Goodyear  lire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio . 

1938: 

Hosiery  mills,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania . . 

Trucking  companies,  New  Jersey  and  New  York  City . 

1939: 

Chrysler  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich . 

Bituminous-coal  mines,  23  States . 

Bituminous-coal  mines,  Harlan  County,  Ky . 

Briggs  Manufacturing  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich . 

W.  P.  A.  projects,  38  States . 

Building  and  construction  industry,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 


Chrysler  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich . 

Cotton  growers,  California . 

1940: 

Clothing  industry,  New  York . 

Painting  contractors,  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  District  of 
Columbia. 

Building  and  construction  industry,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 

Lumber  companies,  Oregon  and  Washington . 

1941: 

International  Harvester  Co.,  Illinois,  and  Indiana . 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Lackawanna,  N.  Y . 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Bethlehem,  Pa . 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Johnstown,  Pa . 

Bituminous-coal  mines,  Illinois . 

Bituminous-coal  mines,  Alabama,  Illinois,  and  Iowa . 

Bituminous-coal  mines,  14  States . 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich . 

Lumber  industry,  Washington . ' .  ’  ’ 

Building  and  construction  industry,  Detrr.it.  Mich,  and  vicinity. 

General  Motors  Corp.,  Flint,  Saginaw,  and  Detroit,  Mich . 

Anthracite  mines,  Pennsylvania . 

Ravenna  Ordnance  Plant,  Ravenna,  Ohio . 

North  American  Aviation  Inc.,  Inglewood,  Calif . 

Building  and  construction  industry,  New  York  City . 


Beginning 

date 

Approximate 

duration 

(calendar 

days) 

Union  involved 

Approximate 
number  of 
workers 
involved 

Jan.  21 

a 

Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  (AFL) . 

15,000 

Jan.  28 

i 

Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  (AFL) . 

20,000 

Feb.  20 

50 

International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers’  Union  (AFL) . . . . . . , 

10,000 

April  9 

8 

International  Ladies’  Garment  Worker's  Union  (AFL) . . 

17,000 

May  6 

104 

Sawmill  and  Timber  Workers  (AFL) . 

32,000 

July  22 

2 

General  strike  (AFL  Unions) .... 

26.000 

Sept.  3 

9 

International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers’  Union  (AFL)  . 

10,000 

Sept.  23 

6 

United  Mine  Workers  (AFL) . 

366.000 

Sept.  23 

56 

United  Mine  Workers  (AFL) . 

20,000 

Feb.  4 

7 

United  Hatters,  Cap  and  Millinery  Workers  (AFL). 

20,000 

Feb.  17 

34 

United  Rubber  Workers  (AFL) . 

14 ,000 

Mar.  1 

15 

Building  Service  Employees  (AFL) . . 

36,000 

Apr.  27 

71 

1  he  Journeymen  Barbers  (AFL) . 

20,000 

June  10 

1 

United  Rubber  W’orkers  (AFL) . 

12,000 

Aug.  27 

9 

Brotherhood  of  Painters  (AFL). . . 

10,000 

Oct.  30 

98 

International  Longshoremen's  Association  (AFL),  Marine  Engi¬ 
neers’  Beneficial  Association  (Ind.),  Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots 
(AFL) ,  Marine  Firemen.  Oilers,  Watertenders  and  ipers  Asso¬ 
ciation  (Ind.),  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards  (AFL),  American 
Radio  Telegraphists  Association  (Ind.),  and  Sailors  Union  of 
the  Pacific  (Ind.). 

37,000 

Nov.  1 

85 

International  Stamen’s  Union  (AFL) . 

20,000 

Jan.  1 

42 

United  Automobile  W’orkers  (CIO) .... 

48,000 

Jan.  28 

3 

United  Rubber  Workers  (CIO) . 

10,000 

Feb. 16 

10 

Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  (CIO) . 

12,000 

Feb.  23 

9 

United  Shoe  and  Leather  W’orkers  (CIO).  . 

11.500 

Mar.  3 

59 

United  Rubber  Workers  (CIO) . 

10,500 

Mar.  8 

30 

United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO) . 

63,000 

Mar.  8 

34 

United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO) . 

10,000 

Mar.  8 

1 

United  Automobile  WTorkers  (CIO) . 

13,000 

Apr.  1 

3 

United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO) . 

14,000 

Apr.  2 

43 

United  Mine  Workers  (CIO) . 

15,000 

Apr.  6 

3 

Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers  (CIO- 
SWOC). 

11,000 

May  3 

23 

United  Mine  W’orkers  (CIO) . . 

15,000 

May  12 

3 

Steel  Worker*  Organizing  Committee  (CIO) . 

25,000 

May  26 

64 

Steel  W'orkers  Organizing  Committee  (CIO) . . . 

92,000 

June  7 

1 

United  Automobile  W’orkers  (CIO) . 

15,000 

June  8 

8 

United  Automobile  Wrorkers  (CIO) .  .  . 

11,000 

June  11 

69 

Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Workers  (CIO)  .  . . . 

15,000 

June  14 

45 

United  Mine  Workers  (CIO) . . 

10.000 

July  2 

2 

Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  (AFL). . . 

20,000 

Julv  8 

5 

International  Ladies’  Garment  Workers’  Union  (CIO).... 

12,000 

July  31 

28 

Progressive  Mine  Workers  (Ind.) . 

16,000 

Aug.  4 

4 

United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO)  and  Independent  Association 
of  Chrysler  F.mployees  (Ind.). 

10,000 

Aug.  9 

23 

Textile  Workers  Organizing  Committee  (CIO) . 

31,000 

Aug.  26 

20 

Brotherhood  of  Painters  (AFL) . 

13.000 

Nov.  9 

1 

United  Automobile  W'orkers  (CIO) . 

10,500 

Nov.  19 

3 

United  Rubber  Workers  (CIO) . 

13,500 

Feb.  28 

4 

American  Federation  of  Hosiery  Workers  (CIO) . 

21.000 

Sept.  15 

19 

Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  (AFL) . 

18,000 

Feb.  22 

2 

United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO) . 

10.000 

Apr.  1 

43 

United  Mine  W  orkers  (CTO) . 

330,000 

May  19 

62 

United  Mine  W  orkers  (CIO) . 

14,000 

May  22 

17 

United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO) . 

15.000 

July  5 

16 

Workers  Alliance  (Ind.) . 

123,000 

Aug.  29 

10 

Philadelphia  Building  Trades  Council  and  Plumbers  and  Steam- 
fitters  (AFL). 

15,000 

Oct.  6 

55 

United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO) . 

50,000 

Oct.  9 

53 

Cannery,  Agricultural,  Packing  and  Allied  Workers  (CIO) . 

15,000 

July  11 

2 

International  Ladies’  Garment  W’orkers’  Union  (AFL) . 

15.000 

Aug.  26 

32 

Brotherhood  of  Painters  (AFL) . 

15,000 

Oct.  25 

4 

St.  Louis  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council  (AFL) . 

15,000 

Dec.  2 

15 

Lumber  and  Sawmill  Workers  (AFL) . 

12,000 

Jan. 17 

73 

Farm  Equipment  Organizing  Committee  (CIO) . 

16,000 

Feb.  27 

2 

Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee  (CIO) . 

12,000 

Mar.  24 

4 

Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee  (CIO) . 

10.000 

Mar.  28 

3 

Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee  (CIO) . 

10.000 

Apr.  1 

15 

Progressive  Mine  Workers  (AFL) . 

15,000 

Apr.  1 

44 

United  Mine  Workers  (CIO) . 

49,000 

Apr.  1 

30 

United  Mine  Workers  (CIO) . 

269.000 

Apr.  1 

11 

United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO) . 

85.000 

May  9 

37 

International  W  oodworkers  (CIO) . 

12,000 

May  9 

9 

Detroit  Building  Trade.-  Council  (AFL) . 

15,009 

May  15 

2 

United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO) . 

40,000 

May  19 

1 

United  Mine  W  orkers  (CIO) . 

91.000 

May  21 

3 

Hod  Carriers,  Building  and  Common  Laborers  (AFL) . 

10,000 

June  5 

5 

United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO) . 

11,000 

June  27 

5 

Greater  New  York  City  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Coun¬ 
cil  (AFL). 

30.000 
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Table  E-9:  Work  stoppages  involving  10,000  or  more  workers,  1935-47 — Continued 


Business  and  location 


11— Continued 

ilding  and  construction  industry,  New  York  City. 

issouri  ordnance  plants . 

deral  Shipbuilding  <t  Drvdock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.  J.. 

:uminous-coal  mines,  Alabama . 

thracite  mines,  Pennsylvania . 

ptive  coal  mines,  6  States . 

nnessee  Coal,  Iron  &  R.  R.  Co.,  Alabama . 

irysler  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich . 

rnegie-Iliinois  Steel  Corp.,  Gary,  Ind . 

F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio . 

ipyards,  California  and  Washington . 


:uminous-coa!  mines,  Alabama  . 
rd  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. . 
luminous-coal  mines,  6  States. . 
12: 

stile  mills,  New  Bedford.  Mass., 
stile  mills,  Fall  River,  Mass . 


llow  Truck  &  Coach  Mfg.  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich . 

sstern  Cartridge  Co.  and  East  Alton  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Alton,  111 _ 

jbama  Drydock  &  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala . . 

stern  Cartridge  Co.  and  East  Alton  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Alton,  Ill. . 

13: 

ithracite  mines,  Pennsylvania . . . 

ess  manufacturers,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Connecticut. 

tuminous-coal  mines,  industry-wide . 

ithracite  mines,  Pennsylvania . 

irysler  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich . . . 

lodyear  Tire  fi  Rubber  Co.,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Gen¬ 
eral  Tire,  and  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

ckard  Motor  Car  Co..  Detroit,  Mich . 

.dies’  clothing  industry.  New  York  City . 

amp  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

eel  industry,  10  States . 

14: 

amp  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

itomotive  machinery  and  other  metal  working  companies . 

iggs  Manufacturing  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich . 

irwood  Manufacturing  Go.,  Briggs  Manufacturing  Co.,  Hudson 
Motor  Car  Co.,  Murray  Gorp.,  and  Packard  Motor  Car  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

irysler  Gorp.,  Detroit,  Mich . 

jrthwest  lumber  industry,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Montana. . 

ird  Motor  Co..  Ypsilanti,  Mich . 

right  Aeronautical  Corp.,  New  Jersey . 

ectric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn . 

tuminous-coal  mines,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia 

ird  Motor  Co.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich . 

xld-Hou.'ton  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Houston,  Tex . 

■att  &  Whitney  Gorp.,  Kansas  City,  Mo . 

utomotive  and  ordnance  plants,  Detroit  area . 

ickard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich . 

right  Aeronautical  Corp.,  New  Jersey . . . 

45: 

hrysler  Corp.,  Dodge  main,  and  DeSoto  plants,  Detroit  and  Ham- 
tramck,  Mich. 

riggs  Manufacturing  Co.,  Detroit  and  Hamtramck,  Mich . 

.  C.  Spark  Plug  Division  of  General  Motors,  Flint,  Mich . 

udson  Motor  Gar  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich . 

ituminous-coal  mines,  13  States . 

•  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio . 

ackard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich . 

.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio . 

nthracite  mines,  Pennsylvania . 

ituminous-coal  mines,  12  States . 

2  bituminous-coal  mines,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia . 


Chrysler  Corp.,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Budd 
Wheel  Co..  Detroit  and  Dearborn,  Mich. 

Jbby-Owens-Ford  Glass  Co.  and  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co., 
Illinois,  Louisiana,  Ohio.  Oklahoma,  and  West  Virginia. 

ioodyear  Tire  4  Rubber  Go.,  Akron,  Ohio . 

rucking  companies,  Chicago,  111.  and  East  Chicago,  Ind . 


'ircstonc  T  ire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio . 

1  right  Aeronautical  Corp.,  Paterson,  East  Paterson,  Fair  Lawn, 
and  Wood  Ridge.  N.  J. 

Chrysler  Corp.,  Chicago.  Ill . 

J  right  Aeronautical  Corp.,  Lockland,  Ohio . 

Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange.  Tex . 

joodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio . 

1.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron.  Ohio  . 


sey.  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Jil  refineries,  20  States . 

3ituminous-coal  mines,  8  States . 


wn  realty  owners.  New  York  City, 


Beginning 

date 

Approximate 

duration 

(calendar 

days) 

Union  involved 

Approximate 
number  of 
workers 
involved 

July  29 

12 

F.lectrical  Workers  (AFL) — Supported  by  other  AFL  unions . 

28,000 

Aug.  2 

9 

AFL  Building  and  Gonstruction  Trades  Council . 

16,000 

Aug.  7 

18 

Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Workers  (CIO) . 

15,500 

Sept.  2 

6 

United  Mine  Workers  (CIO) . 

22,000 

Sept.  9 

30 

United  Mine  Workers  (CIO) . 

26,000 

Sept,  14 

(>) 

United  Mine  Workers  (CIO) . 

53,000 

Sept.  27 

2 

Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee  (CIO) . 

15,000 

Sept.  30 

1 

United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO) . 

19,000 

Oct.  5 

2 

Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee  (CIO) . 

17,500 

Oct.  7 

1 

United  Rubber  Workers  (CIO) . 

16,000 

Oct.  17 

20 

United  Welders  and  Burners  (Dissident  members  of  various  AFL 
Craft  Unions.) 

12,000 

Oct.  20 

5 

United  Mine  Workers  (CIO) . 

20,000 

Nov.  7 

1 

United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO) . 

20,000 

Nov.  17 

6 

United  Mine  Workers  (CIO) . 

115,000 

Feb.  23 

1 

United  Textile  Workers  (AFL) . 

13,000 

Mar.  24 

14 

Textile  Workers  Union  (CIO)  and  American  Federation  of  Tex¬ 
tile  Operators  (Ind.) 

16,000 

June  25 

2 

United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO) . 

12,000 

Sept.  8 

4 

Chemical  Workers'  Union  No.  22574  (AFL) . 

10,500 

Sept.  17 

3 

Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Workers  (CIO) .... 

12,000 

Oct.  10 

3 

Molders  and  Foundry  Workers  (AFL) . 

11,000 

Jan.  4 

18 

United  Mine  Workers  (Ind.) . . 

20,000 

Jan.  26 

2 

International  Ladies’  Garment  Workers'  Union  (AFL) . 

16,000 

Apr.  26 

(2) 

United  Mine  Workers  (Ind.) . 

360,000 

May  1 

(!) 

United  Mine  Workers  (Ind.) . 

74,000 

May  20 

4 

United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO) . 

27,000 

May  22 

6 

United  Rubber  Workers  (CIO) . 

49,000 

June  2 

6 

United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO) . 

24,000 

June  24 

2 

International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers*  Union  (AFL) .  . . 

15.000 

Oct.  15 

3 

Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Workers  (CIO) . 

17,000 

Dec.  25 

3 

United  Steelworkers  (CIO) . 

134,000 

Jan.  5 

5 

Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Workers  (CIO) . 

14,000 

Feb.  4 

4 

Mechanics  Educational  Society  of  America  (Ind.) . 

19,000 

Feb.  25 

2 

United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO) . 

11,000 

May  1 

19 

Foremen's  Association  of  America  (Ind.) . 

55,000 

May  16 

8 

United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO) . 

11,000 

May  19 

14 

Lumber  and  Sawmill  Workers  (AFL)  and  International  Wood¬ 
workers  (CIO). 

30,000 

July  15 

2 

United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO) . 

25,000 

Aug.  7 

4 

United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO) . 

Shipbuilding  and  Marine  Engineers’  Union  (Ind.) . 

10,000 

Aug.  14 

4 

10,000 

Aug.  17 

(<) 

United  Clerical,  Technical,  and  Supervisory  Employees,  District 
50,  United  Mine  Workers  (Ind.) 

30,000 

Sept.  7 

3 

United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO) . 

19,000 

Sept.  11 

2 

Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers  (AF’L) . 

11,000 

Cct.  2 

1 

Machinists  (AFL) . 

13,000 

Oct  .  4 

2 

United  Automobile  Workers . 

50.000 

Nov.  3 

14 

United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO)  . . 

28,000 

Nov.  13 

3 

Wright  Aircraft  Supervisory  Association  (Ind.) . 

23,000 

Feb.  23 

11 

United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO) . 

16,000 

Mar.  1 

10 

United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO) . 

11.000 

Mar.  26 

3 

United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO) . 

11,000 

Mar.  28 

4 

13,000 

100,000 

16,000 

12,000 

15,000 

Apr.  3 

Apr.  5 

Apr.  9 

Apr.  20 

13 

3 

6 

United  Automobile  W  orkers  (CIO) . 

4 

United  Rubber  Workers  (CIO) . 

May  1 

May  1 

May  14 

20 

63,000 

64,000 

10,000 

3 

18 

United  Clerical,  Technical,  and  Supervisory  Employees,  District 
50,  United  Mine  \\  orkers  (Ind.). 

June  14 

f  17 

United  Automobile  V  orkers  (ClG)  and  AFL  Building  Trades  .... 

47,000 

June  15 

[20 

Federation  of  Glass,  Ceramic  and  Silica  Sand  Workers  (CIO) . 

16,000 

June  16 

20 

United  Rubber  Workers  (CIO) . 

21,000 

June  16 

10 

Chicago  Truck  Drivers,  Chauffeurs,  and  Helpers  (Ind.)  and 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  (AFL)  . 

10.000 

July  1 

July  20 

14 

17,000 

24,000 

8 

United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO) . 

July  25 
Aug.  3 

4 

19,000 

27,000 

5 

United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO) . 

6 

11.000 

1 

16,000 

14.000 

22 

Sept.  10 

19 

Federation  of  \\  cslinghouae  Independent  Salaried  Unions  (Ind.) . . 

40,000 

Sept.  17 

20 

Oil  Workers  (CIO) .  . 

43,000 

Sept.  21 

30 

United  C  lerical.  technical,  and  Supervisory  Employees,  District 
50.  United  Mine  Workers  (Ind.). 

‘209.000 

Sept.  24 

6 

Building  Service  Employees  (AFL) . 

15,000 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  E-9:  Work  stoppages  involving  10,000  or  more  workers,  1935-47 — Continued 


Business  and  location 


1945— Continued: 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.  J . 

Northwest  lumber  industry,  California,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon, 
and  Washington. 

Textile  printing  companies,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island. 

Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif . . 

General  Motors  Corp.,  Frigidaire  Division,  Dayton,  Ohio . 

New  York  Shipping  Association,  New  York  City,  Hoboken,  and 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Libby-Owens-Ford  Glass  Co.,  and  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  7 
States. 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio . 

Machine  shops,  shipyards,  etc.,  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  Calif . 

Textile  mills,  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  Rhode  Island. 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio . 

Midwest  Truck  Operators  Association,  21  States . 

Leather  manufacturers,  15  States. .  .  . . 

Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  Illinois  and  Indiana . 

General  Motors  Corp.,  11  States... . . . 

Steamship  and  stevedoring  companies,  Pacific,  Atlantic,  and  Gulf 
ports. 

1946: 

Western  Electric  Co.,  New  Jersey  and  New  York . 

Western  Electric  Co.,  Nation-wide . 

Electrical  manufacturing:  General  Motors,  General  Electric,  and 
Westinghouse  plants. 

Meat-packing  industry,  several  States . 

Steel,  industry-wide . . . . . . . 

International  Harvester  Co.,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  New  York . 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Feoria,  Ill . . 

American  Brass  Co.,  and  Chase  Brass  Co.,  Connecticut  and  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia  Transit  Co. . . 

Allis-Chalmers,  7  plants  in  6  States . 


Bituminous-coal  mines,  industry-wide . 

Port  of  Philadelphia . 

Briggs  Manufacturing  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich . 

Railroad  industry,  Nation-wide . 

City  of  Rochester,  N.  Y . . . 

Anthracite  mines,  Pennsylvania . _ . . . : - ........ 

Association  of  General  Contractors  of  America,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. . 
Railway  Express  Co.,  New  York  City  and  Hudson  County,  N.  J... 

Motion  picture  studios,  Los  Angeles  (Hollywood),  Calif. . 

New  York  City  and  other  Atlantic  ports . 


Waterfront  Employers’  Association  San  Francisco;  Long  Beach, 
and  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Building  and  construction  industry,  Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

General  Motors  Corp. — Fisher  Body  Plant,  Truck  and  Coach 
Division,  Pontiac  Motor  Division. 

Commercial  and  industrial  construction,  Cuyahoga,  Geauga,  and 
Lake  Counties,  Ohio. 

Trucking  companies,  New  York  City  area  and  New  Jersey . 

Maritime  industry,  unlicensed  personnel — Atlantic,  Gulf,  and 
Pacific  Coast  ports. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich . . . . 

Maritime  industry,  licensed  personnel — Atlantio,  Gulf,  and  Pacific 
Coast  ports;  longshoremen  on  Pacific  Coast. 

Transcontinental  &  Western  Air,  Inc.  (Trans  World  Airline) . 

Bituminous-coal  mines,  industry-wide15 . 

General  strike,  Oakland,  Calif . 


Beginning 

date 

Approximate 

duration 

(calendar 

days) 

Union  involved 

Approximate 
number  of 
worker* 
involved 

Sept.  24 

4 

Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Workers  (CIO) . 

17,000 

Sept.  24 

(«) 

Lumber  and  Sawmill  Workers  (AFL) . 

44,000 

Sept.  27 

13 

Federation  of  Dyers,  Finishers,  Printers,  and  Bleachers  (CIO) . 

16,000 

Oct.  1 

3 

Operating  Engineers  (AFL)  and  Machinists  (AFL) . 

10.000 

Oct.  1 

6 

United  Electrical  Workers  (CIO) . 

12,000 

Oct.  1 

19 

International  Longshoremen’s  Association  (AFL) . 

30,000 

13,000 

Oct.  16 

102 

Federation  of  Glass,  Ceramic,  and  Silica  Sand  Workers  (CIO) _ 

Oct.  29 

United  Rubber  Workers  (CIO) . 

15.000 

Oct.  29 

140 

Machinists  (AFL)  and  United  Steelworkers  (CIO) . 

37,000 

Nov.  1 

133 

Textile  Workers  Union  (CIO) . 

18,000 

Nov.  6 

2 

United  Rubber  Workers  (CIO) . 

15,000 

Nov.  12 

81 

Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  (AFL) . 

10,000 

Nov.  15 

1 

Fur  and  Leather  Workers  Union  (CIO) . 

25.000 

Nov.  19 

6 

Illinois  Telephone  Traffic  Union  (Ind.) . 

14.000 

Nov.  21 

(’) 

United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO) . 

200.000 

Dec.  3 

1 

Maritime  Unions  (CIO) . 

13,000 

Jan.  3 

65 

Western  Electric  Employees  Association— affiliated  with  National 
Federation  of  Telephone  Workers  (Ind.). 

24,000 

Jan.  9 

7 

Association  of  Communication  Equipment  Workers — affiliated 
with  National  Federation  of  Telephone  Workers  (Ind.). 

142,000 

Jan.  15 

(«) 

United  Electrical  Workers  (CIO) . 

174,000 

Jan.  16 

19 

Packinghouse  Workers  (CIO)  and  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters 
(AFL). 

United  Steelworkers  of  America  (CIO) . 

93,000 

Jan.  21 

(•) 

750.000 

Jan.  21 

86 

United  Farm  Equipment  and  Metal  Workers  (CIO) . 

29.000 

Jan.  29 

29 

United  Farm  Equipment  and  Metal  Workers  (CIO) . . 

17.000 

Feb.  4 

(10) 

International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  (CIO) _ 

16.000 

Feb.  11 

2 

Transport  Workers  Union  (CIO) . 

10.000 

Mar.  14 

(") 

United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO),  United  Farm  Equipment  and 
Metal  Workers  (CIO),  United  Electrical  Workers  (CIO),  and 
CIO  Industrial  Union,  1424. 

25,000 

Apr.  1 

59 

United  Mine  Workers  (AFL  after  Jan.  1946) . 

340,000 

Apr.  5 

6 

CIO  and  AFL  Unions  in  support  of  the  United  Harbor  Workers 
(District  50,  United  Mine  Workers  AFL). 

18,000 

May  3 

1 

United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO) . 

11,000 

May  23 

2 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Brotherhood  of  Rail¬ 
road  Trainmen  (Ind.). 

350,000 

May  28 

1 

AFL  and  CIO  Unions— general  sympathy  strike . 

20.000 

May  31 

8 

United  Mine  Workers  (AFL) . . 

75,000 

June  3 

2 

Hod  Carriers,  Building  and  Common  Laborers  (AFL) . 

10,000 

June  27 

5 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers, 
Express  and  Station  Employees  (AFL). 

12,000 

July  1 

2 

Conference  of  Studio  unions  (comprising  AFL  craft  affiliates) . . . 

14,000 

July  10 

4 

Seafarers'  International  Union  (AFL)  and  its  affiliated  Sailors 
Union  of  the  Pacific  (Supported  by  other  AFL  unions).  National 
Maritime  Union  (CIO). 

11,500 

July  31 

(>’) 

International  Longshoremen’s  and  Warehousemen’s  Union  (CIO)  . . 

12,000 

Aug.  12 

11 

Allied  Building  Trades  Council  (AFL) . 

18.000 

Aug.  14 

1 

United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO) . 

11,000 

Aug.  29 

2 

Building  Trades  (AFL) . 

24,000 

Sept.  1 

(IS) 

Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  (AFL) . 

31,000 

Sept.  5 

17 

Seafarers'  International  Union  (AFL)  and  its  affiliate,  Sailors  Union 
of  the  Pacific,  National  Maritime  Union  (CIO),  Marine  Cooks 
and  Stewards  (CIO),  and  Marine  Firemen.  Oilers,  Watertenders 
and  Wipers  Association  (Ind.),  supported  by  other  AFL  Unions. 

132,000 

Sept.  11 

1 

United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO) . 

12,000 

Oct.  1 

(") 

Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Association  (CIO),  Masters,  Mates 
and  Pilots  (AFL),  International  Longshoremen’s  and  Warehouse¬ 
men's  Union  (CIO). 

142,000 

Oct.  21 

26 

Air  Line  Pilots  Association  (AFL) . 

13.000 

Nov.  21 

17 

United  Mine  Workers  (AFL) . 

»335,000 

Dec.  3 

2 

Retail  Clerks’  Inti.  Association  (AFL)  in  original  dispute.  AFL 
unions  participated  in  general  sympathy  strike. 

50,000 

intermittent  idleness  for  total  of  18  days  during  September,  October,  and  November. 

’Average  per  worker  20  days.  Includes  intermittent  stoppages  April  through 
November. 

8Average  per  worker  21  days.  Includes  intermittent  stoppages  May  through 
November. 

Stoppage  began  Aug.  17;  however,  majority  of  workers  did  not  become  idle  until 
September. 

5About  45,000  workers  were  idle  by  Sept.  30.  The  remainder  became  idle  during 
October.  . 

®Settlements  reached  with  a  few  companies  prior  to  December  1945.  Majority  of 
agreements  signed  by  late  December,  with  most  of  the  remaining  settlements  occurring 
at  some  time  in  the  following  3  months. 

’Agreement  reached  on  Mar.  13,  1946;  ratification  by  local  unions,  together  with 
plant  production  problems,  delayed  reopening  of  most  plants  until  late  in  the  month. 
A  few  plants  continued  idle  into  April.  . 

8General  Motors  Corp.  (Electrical  Division)  settled  on  Feb.  9,  General  Electric  Co. 
on  March  14,  and  Westinghousc  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.  on  May  10. 

’Settlement  on  Feb.  15, 1940,  with  U.S.  Steel  Corp.,  followed  by  agreements  with  other 


large  basic  steel  companies  within  4  days,  resulted  in  the  return  to  work  of  approx 
imately  450,000  employees.  Virtually  all  the  remaining  300,000  workers  went  back  to 
their  jobs  at  various  dates  during  the  next  2  months  as  additional  settlements  were 
reached. 

10Chase  Brass  Co.  settled  on  April  6  and  American  Brass  Co.  on  May  19. 

“Duration  of  stoppages  at  various  plants  as  follows:  LaPorte,  Ind.,  Mar.  14-Oct.  12; 
Norwood,  Ohio.  Mar.  19-Sept.  28;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Mar.  22-Sept.  16;  Springfield,  Ill., 
Apr.  16-Sept.  18;  Hyde  Park  (Boston),  Mass.,  Apr.  30-Dec.  8;  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  Apr. 
30-Oct.  24;  West  Allis,  Wis.,  Apr.  30,  1946-Mar.  23.  1947. 

12Majority  of  employees  resumed  work  Aug.  1 ;  some  idleness  continued  through  Aug. 
1  in  L03  Angeles  area. 

13Some  settlements  were  reached  on  Sept.  17.  Virtually  all  other  employers  settled  in 
the  following  6  weeks. 

14MEBA  and  MMP  on  East  and  Gulf  Coasts  signed  agreements  on  Oct.  22  and  Oct. 
26,  respectively.  West  Coast  stoppage  continued  until  Nov.  23. 

15This  figure  does  not  include  some  7,500  anthracite  miners  who  were  idle  for  2  days 
during  this  period  following  an  erroneous  report  that  their  president  had  been  jailed. 
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Table  E-9:  Work  stoppages  involving  10,000  or  more  workers,  1935-47 — Continued 


Business  and  location 


1**11  :  . 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  Mich . 

Telephone  industry,  Nation-wide . 

Statewide  demonstration,  Iowa . 

Inland  Steel  Co..  East  Chicago,  Ind.  and  Chicago  Heights,  Ill. . 

Construction  industry,  Detroit,  Mich,  area . 

Construction  industry,  Lehigh  Valley  area,  Pennsylvania . 

Metal  trades  industries,  Washington  State . 

Remington  Rand,  Inc.,  New  York  and  Michiga  n . 

Construction  industry,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  area . 

Bituminous-coal  mines,  Indiana  and  southwestern  Pennsylvania 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich . 

Bituminous-coal  mines,  industry-wide . 

Shipyards.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts  and  San  Pedro,  Calif . 

Union  Railroad  and  Carnegie  Illinois  Steel  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Railway  Express  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York  City  and  nearby  New 
Jersey. 


Beginning 

date 

Approximate 

duration 

(calendar 

days) 

Jan.  27 

2 

Apr.  7 

“44 

Apr.  21 

1 

May  1 

7 

May  1 

■■47 

May  1 

“38 

May  16 

4 

May  26 

“70 

June  5 

13 

June  6 

(j„) 

June  11 

2 

June  23 

(SI) 

June  26 

(») 

Sept.  5 

9 

Sept.  19 

25 

Approximate 


Union(s)  involved 


number  of 
workers 
involved 


United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO) 

National  Federation  of  Telephone  Workers  (Ind.) 

Various  unions  (AFL  A  CIO) 

United  Steelworkers  (CIO) 

Building  trades  unions  (AFL) . 

Building  trades  unions  (AFL) . . . . 

Metal  Trades  Council  (AFL)  and  International  ..^sociation  of 
Machinists  (Ind.) 

International  Association  of  Machinists  (Ind.)  and  United  E  lec- 
trical,  Radio,  and  Machine  Workers  (CIO)  beginning  June  18 

Building  trades  unions  (AFL) . 

United  Mine  Workers  (AFL) 

United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO) . 

United  Mine  Workers  (AFL).  ... 

International  Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Workers  (CIO ) 
Railroad  Trainmen  (Ind.)  and  Locomotive  Engineers  (Ind.) 


14,000 

370,000 

100,000 

14,000 

19.000 

10,000 

10,000 

15,000 

15,000 

18,000 

16,000 

343,000 

50,000 

“23,000 


(Ind.) 

Teamsters  (AFL) 


10,000 


“Major  portion  of  strike  ended  by  May  20,  some  companies  settled  earlier  and 

several  not  until  the  last  week  in  May. 

■•Settlements  involving  substantial  numbers  of  workers  were  reached  May  29, 
June  16.  and  July  14. 

“Stoppage  terminated  by  June  7  for  all  trades  except  electricians  and  roofers  who 
remained  out  until  June  24. 

“Electricial  workers  settled  July  28,  machinists  August  3. 

“Most  workers  idle  not  more  than  3  working  days. 

’■Between  June  23-27  over  200.000  stopped  work  allegedly  in  protest  against  passage 
of  the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act  by  Congress.  June  28-July  7  was  the  scheduled 
industry-wide  vacation  period.  On  June  30,  the  mines,  operated  by  the  Government 


since  May  1946,  were  returned  to  private  control.  After  the  scheduled  vacation,  most 
miners  were  idle  from  July  8-11  until  contracts  with  operators  were  signed  and 
ratified. 

“About  25,000  stopped  work  June  26;  an  additional  25,000  went  out  July  1.  Some 
companies  settled  during  July,  August,  and  September.  Agreement  covering  most 
Bethlehem  Steel  yards  was  reached  by  November  7.  The  last  plants  to  settle  were 
the  Patapsco  Scrap  Corp.  (a  subsidiary  of  Bethlehem  Steel)  at  Fairfield,  Md.  (Nov. 
16),  and  the  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  plant  of  Bethlehem  Steel  (Dec.  24). 

“About  1,900  employees  of  the  Union  Railroad  (a  subsidiary  of  U.  S.  Steel  Corp. 
servicing  steel  plants)  were  involved  in  the  dispute  and  about  21,000  steel  workers  in 
closely  integrated  operations  were  made  idle. 
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Conciliation  Service  Cases 

The  Conciliation  Service  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  assisted  in  the  settlement 
of  labor-management  disputes  and  otherwise 
aided  employers  and  unions  in  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  labor  relations  problems.  Requests 
for  such  service  were  usually  made  by  one  or 
both  parties  to  a  labor  dispute,  although  the 
Service  could  enter  cases  on  its  own  initiative 
where  the  public  interest  required  it.  Cases 
closed  were  classified  and  tabulated  in  cate¬ 
gories  which  are  defined  as  follows: 

Work  stoppage — a  strike  or  lock-out.1 

Threatened  stoppage — a  situation  in  which 
a  definite  strike  date  has  been  announced  or  a 
30-day  strike  notice  has  been  filed  by  a  union 
pursuant  to  the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act. 

Controversy  —  a  dispute  which  has  not 
reached  the  stage  of  a  work  stoppage  or  threat¬ 
ened  stoppage. 

'The  total  number  of  work  stoppages  which  the  Conciliation 
Service  assisted  in  settling  is  not  comparable  with  the"  total  number 
of  work  stoppages  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in 
table  E-3.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  total  tended  to  be  larger 
because  it  included  stoppages  in  which  the  assistance  of  the 
Conciliation  Service  was  not  utilized. 


Arbitration — arbitration  decisions  rendered 
by  arbitrators  appointed  by  the  Conciliation 
Service  upon  request  of  both  parties  to  a  dis¬ 
pute.  These  arbitrators  were  appointed  to  ren¬ 
der  final  and  binding  awards  which  the  parties 
had  agreed  to  accept  in  advance  of  the  award. 

Technical  activities — the  conducting  of  sur¬ 
veys  upon  the  joint  request  of  both  parties  to 
a  dispute  and  the  giving  of  advice  to  companies 
and  unions  .on  such  technical  matters  as  wage 
incentive  plans,  time  studies,  and  job  evalua¬ 
tions. 

Miscellaneous  special  services — services  pro¬ 
vided  upon  request — such  as  the  furnishing 
of  labor  relations  information,  consultation 
with  labor  and  management  representatives  on 
specific  problems,  and  addresses  to  interested 
groups  concerning  the  Conciliation  Service, 
labor  problems,  and  related  subjects. 

The  total  number  of  situations  dealt  with 
and  workers  involved  are  shown  in  table  E-10 
by  type  of  case  for  the  fiscal  years  1940-41 
through  1946-47. 
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T\ble  E-10:  Cases  closed  by  the  United  States  Conciliation  Service,  fiscal  years  1940-41  through 

1946-47 


1940—41 

1941 

-42 

1942 

-43 

1943 

-44 

1944 

-45 

1945—46 

1946—47 

Type  of  case 

Num¬ 

ber 

Workers 
nvolved 
(in  thou¬ 
sands) 

Num¬ 

ber 

Workers 
involved 
(in  thou¬ 
sands) 

Num¬ 

ber 

Workers 
nvolved 
(in  thou¬ 
sands) 

Num¬ 

ber 

Workers 
involved 
(in  thou¬ 
sands) 

Num¬ 

ber 

Workers 
nvolved 
(in  thou¬ 
sands) 

Num¬ 

ber 

Workers 
nvolved 
(in  thou¬ 
sands) 

Num¬ 

ber 

Workers 
nvolved 
(in  thou¬ 
sands) 

5,599 

3,455 

8,511 

5 ,575 

17 ,559 

10 ,975 

24 ,797 

12 ,242 

25 ,907 

14  ,507 

18,840 

8,573 

16,711 

6,679 

Total  disputes  disposed  of . 

3  ,705 

2,952 

1 ,239 

6,467 

1 ,781 

4 ,871 
769 

14  ,344 
2,086 

10,453 

1 ,292 

21,698 

2 ,843 

11,783 

1 .264 
1,016 
208 
38 

23,121 

3,207 

2,743 

444 

6 

14,095 

1,709 

16 ,434 
3,206 

3  ,056 
62 
57 
31 

8,289 

2  ,534 
2,014 
95 
373 
51 

14  ,422 
3,047 

6,160 

2,013 

Agreement  reached  between  parties. . . 

1,350 

27 

746 

471 

1,567 

65 

632 

103 

1  ,6i7 
282 

787 

440 

52 

12 

2 ,463 
290 
73 
17 

337 

Referred  to  NLRB  or  other  agencies. . . 

81 

15 

94 

26 

103 

i 

77 

7 

DO 

S 

24 

1,319 

1,048 

2,238 

2,115 

2,347 

2,094 

2,217 

1,505 

2,183 

1,813 

356 

2,017 

1,118 

899 

1 

1 

5,088 

4,935 

70 

66 

17 

2,518 

6,781 

2,813 

Agreement  reached  between  parties. . 
Referred  or  certified  to  NWLB  or  NDMB 

1,237 

17 

789 

238 

1,931 

171 

1,030 

1,018 

1,795 

371 

64 

1 ,161 
852 

1 ,764 
317 
87 
49 

1 ,040 
424 

82 

39 

3 

. 

Referred  to  NLRB  or  other  agencies.  . 

49 

18 

114 

64 

75 

16 

4 

22 

3 

44 

6 

851 

664 

2,448 

1,987 

9,911 

7  ,067 

16 ,638 
12 ,068 
3,965 

9,014 

4,090 

3,747 

17,731 

10 ,369 

8,140 

7,070 

934 

91 

45 

3,237 

2,402 

793 

26 

15 

4,594 

1,334 

Agreement  reached  between  parties. .  . . 
Referred  or  certified  to  N  W  LB  or  NDMB 
Referred  to  NLRB  or  other  agencies. . . 

773 

651 

2,185 

1,476 

7  ,451 
1,886 

3  ,716 
3,052 

6,794 

5,557 

. 

59 

10 

215 

480 

407 

277 

22 

421 

184 

168 

23 

5 

14 

19 

2 

48 

31 

167 

192 

62 

453 

168 

1,009 

240 

1,185 

213 

1,701 

223 

151 

1,151 

304 

959 

138 

29 

117 

1,008 

247 

1  rvu 

223 

38 

114 

47 

76 

27 

148 

104 

1,469 

258 

Special  services . 

1,588 

385 

1,515 

509 

2,058 

178 

85 

Source:  Conciliation  Service,  United  Staten  Department  of  Labor. 
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National  Labor  Relations  Board  Cases 

The  trend  in  the  number  of  cases  filed  with 
and  handled  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  in  the  fiscal  years  1935-36  through 
1946-47  is  given  in  table  E-ll. 


Recourse  to  formal  action  in  the  settlement 
of  representation  and  unfair  labor  practice 
cases  means  that  the  Board  held  formal  hear¬ 
ings  and  issued  formal  decisions  in  cases 
in  which  other  means  of  settlement  were 
ineffective. 
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Table  E-ll:  Disposition  of  cases  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  fiscal  years  1935  36 

through  1946-47 


Fiscal  year— 


Cases 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1940-41 

1941-42 

1942-43 

1943-44 

1944-45 

1945-46 

1946-47 

Humber  of  case3  filed: 

1,068 

4,068 

10,430 

6,904 

6,177 

9,151 

10,977 

9,544 

9,176 

9,738 

12,260 

14 ,909 

Unfair  labor  practices: 

865 

2,895 

6,807 

4,618 

3,934 

4,817 

52.6 

4,967 

45.2 

3,403 

35.7 

2,573 

2,427 

3,815 

4,232 

81.0 

71.2 

65.3 

66.9 

6J.7 

Representation  cases: 

203 

1,173 

3,623 

2,286 

2,243 

4,334 

47.4 

6,010 

54.8 

6,141 

64.3 

6,603 

72.0 

7,31! 

75.1 

8,445 

10,677 

Percent  of  total . 

19.0 

28.8 

34.7 

33.1 

36.3 

Number  of  cases  closed: 

Total . 

734  ' 

2,322 

8,799 

5,569 

7,354 

8,396 

11,741 

9,782 

9,197 

9,102 

10,892 

14,456 

636 

1,751 

5,694 

4,230 

4,664 

4,698 

5,456 

91.9 

3,854 

85.8 

14.2 

2,690 

84.7 

15.3 

6,507 

66.9 

33.1 

2,312 

87.6 

12.4 
6,790 

65.4 

34.6 

2,911 

4,014 

83.5 

94.7 

96.4 

90.6 

88.6 

90.3 

16.5 

5.3 

3.6 

9.4 

11.4 

9.7 

8.1 

7,981 

74.1 

25.9 

10,442 

98 

571 

3,105 

2,339 

2,690 

3,698 

6,385 

5,928 

72.4 

27.6 

8S.2 

86.9 

80.9 

72.7 

73.1 

77.7 

77.6 

Percent  closed  after  formal  action . 

11.8 

13.1 

19.1 

27.3 

26.9 

22.3 

22.4 

Cases  pending  at  end  of  year: 

Total . 

334 

2,080 

3,711 

4,046 

2,869 

3,624 

2,860 

2,622 

2,601 

3,237 

4,605 

5,058 

Unfair  labor  practices: 

229 

1,373 

2,486 

2,874 

2,144 

2,263 

1,774 

1,323 

1,206 

46.4 

1,321 

40.8 

2,225 

48.3 

2,443 

48.3 

68.6 

66.0 

67.0 

71.0 

74.7 

62.4 

62.0 

50.5 

Representation  cases: 

105 

707 

1,225 

1,172 

725 

1,361 

1,086 

1,299 

1,395 

53.6 

1,916 

59.2 

2,380 

51.7 

2,615 

51.7 

TV>t*l  . 

31.4 

34.0 

33.0 

29.0 

25.3 

37.6 

38.0 

49.5 

Source:  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  Tenth,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth  Annual  Reports. 
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Section  F:  Productivity  and  Unit  Labor  Cost 


Productivity,  as  the  term  is  used  here,  refers 
to  output  in  physical  units  per  man-hour  of 
work.  The  indexes  of  output  per  man-hour 
were  obtained  by  dividing  indexes  of  production 
by  indexes  of  man-hours.  Unit  labor  cost  is 
the  wage  payment  per  physical  unit  of  output. 
The  indexes  of  unit  labor  cost  were  derived 
by  division  of  pay-roll  indexes  by  production 
indexes. 

Data  on  productivity  and  unit  labor  cost 
which  are  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  are  obtained  largely  from  Government 
sources. 

Productivity  is  a  measure  of  the  relationship 
between  the  volume  of  goods  produced  and  one 
factor  of  input — labor  time.  The  data  do  not 
measure  the  specific  contribution  of  labor  or 
of  capital  or  of  any  other  single  factor  of  pro¬ 
duction.  The  output  per  man-hour  indexes  also 
do  not  reflect  increased  efficiency  or  lowered 
costs  resulting  from  such  long-time  trends  as 
more  economical  use  of  fuel  and  materials  or 
more  efficient  integration  of  industries.  Changes 
in  the  ratio  between  output  and  man-hours  of 
work  show  the  joint  effect  of  a  large  number  of 
separate,  though  interrelated,  influences.  The 
long-term  upward  trend  of  output  per  man-hour 
is  due  mainly  to  technical  improvements  in  in¬ 
dustrial  organization  and  processes.  At  any 
time,  however,  output  per  man-hour  also  de¬ 
pends  on  such  factors  as  the  rate  of  operations, 
the  relative  contributions  to  production  by 
plants  at  different  levels  of  efficiency,  the  types 
of  resources  and  materials  available,  the  flow 
of  materials,  the  skill  and  effort  of  the  work 
force,  the  efficiency  of  management,  and  the 
state  of  labor  relations. 

Figures  for  the  years  after  1939  have  been 
influenced  by  the  effect  of  wartime  and  recon¬ 
version  conditions  on  these  factors  and  also  on 
the  products  of  many  industries.  The  reports 
concerning  a  considerable  number  of  the  indus¬ 
tries  for  which  indexes  were  compiled  through 
1939  had  to  be  discontinued  at  least  temporarily, 
both  because  of  the  absence  of  Census  data 
after  1939  and  because  of  the  change  in  the 
nature  of  the  products  manufactured  during 
the  war  years. 


The  manufacturing  industries  for  which 
series  are  continuous,  therefore,  are  only  a  part 
of  the  total  and  should  not  be  taken  together 
to  represent  manufacturing  as  a  whole  nor 
should  the  figures  be  averaged  to  represent  all 
manufacturing.  The  figures  are  therefore  applic¬ 
able  only  to  the  individual  industries  which  they 
represent  and  any  generalizations  concerning 
productivity  trends  should  be  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
since  1939.  Furthermore,  adjustments  may  be 
necessary  in  individual  series  as  additional  data, 
especially  from  the  1947  Census  of  Manufac¬ 
tures,  become  available. 

The  unit  labor  cost  index  relates  wages,  a 
money  value  measure,  to  production,  a  physical 
volume  measurement.  To  convert  both  these 
elements — wages  and  production — into  money 
values  would  involve  comparison  of  pay-roll  in¬ 
dexes  with  value  of  production  as  reported  in 
the  Census  of  Manufactures.  The  indexes  of 
unit  labor  cost  give  no  indication  of  changes  in 
the  relative  importance  of  labor  cost  to  other 
production  costs.  However,  data  are  not  avail¬ 
able  to  make  these  comparisons  on  a  current 
basis.  Moreover,  the  indexes  of  unit  labor  cost 
should  be  interpreted  in  relation  to  other  costs 
and  to  profits,  since  in  a  time  of  rising  prices 
these  relationships  are  especially  significant. 

Output  per  man-hour  (output  per  worker  in 
agriculture)  and  unit  labor  cost  for  broad  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  economy — manufacturing,  mining, 
agriculture,  railroads,  electric  light  and  power, 
telephone,  and  telegraph — are  shown  in  index 
form  in  table  F-l  for  selected  periods  between 
1909  and  1947.  Details  of  construction  of  these 
indexes  are  explained  in  footnotes.  As  the  pro¬ 
duction  pattern  changed  markedly  when  the 
United  States  began  its  World  War  II  produc¬ 
tion  program,  it  is  not  possible  to  measure  the 
over-all  changes  in  manufacturing  efficiency 
from  peace  to  war.  Consequently  the  indexes 
for  the  all-manufacturing  group  are  not  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  1939.  Indexes  for  individual 
manufacturing  industries  are  given  in  table 
F-2;  those  for  mining  in  table  F-3;  and  in 
table  F-4  the  output  per  worker  in  agriculture 
is  given  by  farming  areas. 
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Table  F-l:  Indexes  of  output  per  man-hour  (output  per  worker  in  agriculture)  and  unit  labor 

cost  for  selected  industries,  selected  years  1909-47 

[1939=100] 


09 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 
13 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
27 
23 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 
33 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 


Period 

All 

manufacturing1 * * * 

Mining’ 

Agri¬ 

culture5 

Steam  railroad 
transportation4 

Electric  light 
and  power4 * 

Telephone* 

Telegraph’ 

Unit 

Output 

Unit 

Output 

Unit 

Output 

Revenue 

labor  cost 

Output 

Unit 

Output 

Unit 

Output 

Unit 

per 

labor 

per 

labor 

per 

traffic  per 

(revenue 

per 

labor 

per 

labor 

per 

labor 

man-hour 

cost 

man-hour 

cost 

worker 

man-hour 

traffic) 

man-hour 

cost 

man-hour 

cost 

employee 

cost 

39.4 

83.  G 

66.4 

70  1 

73  2 

77  4 

72  5 

45.5 

83.7 

79.4 

48.6 

77.0 

48.1 

73  4 

51.6 

48.5 

78.2 

54.2 

43.1 

100.5 

49.4 

81.3 

53.5 

45.3 

178.8 

49.6 

81.2 

56.7 

48.0 

196.3 

51.8 

86  5 

57.6 

55.2 

158.0 

54.2 

73.7 

58.5 

60.5 

13.3.9 

57.5 

79.7 

60.9 

46.0 

148.0 

59.5 

149.1 

59.0 

81  9 

62.9 

51.0 

63.4 

147.0 

60.7 

83.8 

64.6 

49.1 

67.6 

137.8 

62.6 

88  6 

68.2 

50.4 

69.5 

134.0 

63.4 

91  3 

70.4 

53.1 

71.3 

131.1 

65.3 

88  3 

70.2 

52.7 

143.2 

75.1 

127.0 

68.0 

91.8 

73.7 

78.1 

123.1 

69.9 

91  6 

75.1 

54.1 

138.5 

80.0 

117.3 

72.9 

89.8 

75.1 

50.1 

150.4 

83.5 

105.0 

77.2 

99  0 

75.6 

51.9 

144.9 

77.8 

96.4 

77.6 

93.4 

73.7 

58.3 

133.2 

81.9 

89.3 

78.8 

89  2 

83.0 

68.1 

113.9 

85.9 

103.5 

81.4 

76.6 

83.7 

111.9 

90.8 

100.0 

84.9 

87.5 

87.6 

103  7 

82  5 

108  9 

88  9 

91.0 

99.1 

86.6 

81  6 

93.5 

9S  0 

87  8 

90.0 

110.8 

88.0 

103.3 

95.2 

98  9 

80  6 

105  0 

91.6 

108.0 

90.1 

97.8 

94.7 

105  3 

80  O 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

102.1 

97  6 

103  5 

105.2 

95.4 

108.6 

93.7 

103.0 

97.9 

92.5 

10.5.8 

103  9 

107  6 

107.5 

115.5 

90.8 

123.2 

85.9 

99.5 

99.5 

92.9 

109.0 

104  0 

120  7 

118  9 

139.6 

82.8 

145.8 

78.1 

98.2 

103.6 

101.4 

113.4 

101  7 

137  8 

116.7 

150.9 

83.1 

182.7 

65.9 

97.9 

109.9 

107.9 

128.8 

105.0 

147  1 

123  6 

148.1 

88.6 

191.1 

66.1 

99.6 

114.2 

111.3 

130.7 

106  7 

149.8 

120.7 

139.5 

95.2 

182. 5 

71.1 

98  8 

123.0 

116.4 

139.6 

110  1 

160.1 

122  0 

129.1 

122.3 

160  7 

88  3 

94.8 

146  4 

109  6 

164  5 

114  3 

180  4 

116  9 

135  0 

122.8 

166  6 

92  3 

lSee  footnote  1,  table  F-2. 

JSee  footnote  1,  table  F-3. 

‘See  footnote  1,  table  F-4. 

‘The  indexes  refer  to  class  I  steam  line-haul  railroads.  For  the  1935-47  segment,  the 

eduction  index  represents  aggregate  passenger-miles  and  freight  ton-miles,  each 

;egory  being  weighted  by  respective  average  unit  revenues  in  1939.  The  man-hours 

lex  represents  the  total  of  straight  time  actually  worked,  all  overtime  paid  for,  and 

ristructive-allowance  hours  of  train  and  engine  employees.  The  index  of  pay  rolls 
era  to  total  compensation  of  hourly  basis  employees  including  that  represented  by 
called  “time  paid  for  but  not  worked.”  All  data  ns  ere  obtained  from  published  reports 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  1916-34  segments  are  based  on  slightly 
terent  indexes  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  1937. 

'  The  series  refer  to  privately  owned  electric  utilities.  For  Census  years  through  1937, 
;y  are  based  on  data  from  the  quinquennial  Census  of  Electrical  Industries.  The 
Auction  index  represents  kilowatt-hour  sales  to  ultimate  consumers  in  Census  years; 
ctricity  generated  by  privately  owned  utilities  as  reported  by  the  Federal  Power 
mmission.  was  used  in  intervening  years.  All  w  age  and  salary  employees,  except  main 
icutives  and  employees  of  appliance  sales  departments,  are  included  in  the  employ- 
:nt  index.  Estimates  for  certain  years  between  1917  and  1927  were  based  on  employ- 
nt  in  private  electric  companies  published  by  the  Edison  Electric  Institute.  For  the 
riod  since  1929,  employment  is  represented  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index 
'  the  electric  light  and  power  industry.  The  index  of  man-hours  was  derived  from  the 
iploymeot  index  and  average  weekly  hours  of  wage  earners,  from  a  study  published  by 


the  National  Research  Project  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration  for  the  period 
1917—31  and  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  later  years.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  index  of  pay  rolls  was  used  for  the  period  beginning  with  1929. 

'’The  indexes  are  based  on  Federal  Communications  Commission  data  and  refer  to 
class  A  telephone  carriers.  The  production  index  is  based  on  the  number  of  originating 
local  and  toll  calls,  weighted  by  average  revenue  per  local  call  and  per  toll  call  in  1939. 
The  index  of  man-hours  was  derived  from  the  employment  measure  and  a  series  for 
average  weekly  hours.  The  weekly  hour  series  was  obtained  from  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  data  for  the  telephone  and  telegraph  industries  combined  for  1935-39  and  for 
the  telephone  industry  alone  from  1939.  The  pay-roll  index  was  computed  from  Federal 
Communications  Commission  statistics  for  total  annual  compensation  to  all  employees. 

7The  indexes  are  based  on  Federal  Communications  Commission  data  for  the  principal 
wire-telegraph  and  ocean-cable  carriers.  The  production  index  is  based  on  Federal 
Communications  Commission  series  for  (1)  domestic  messages,  land-line  companies; 
(2)  foreign  messages,  land-line  companies;  (3)  domestic  messages,  occan-cablc  com¬ 
panies;  and  (4)  foreign  messages,  ocean-cable.  Each  series  was  weighted  by  the  cor¬ 
responding  unit  revenue  in  1939.  As  satisfactory  data  on  average  weekly  hours  are  not 
available  before  1943,  an  index  of  output  per  man-hour  is  not  presented.  '1  he  employ¬ 
ment  index  is  based  on  averages  of  the  number  of  employees  of  all  classes  in  service 
at  the  end  of  June  and  at  the  end  of  December  (June  and  October  for  1944)  adjusted 
to  represent  annual  averages.  The  pay-roll  index  was  computed  from  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  data  for  total  annual  compensation  to  all  employees. 
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Table  F-2:  Indexes  of  output  per  man-hour  and  unit  labor  cost  in  selected  manufacturing 

industries,  1919-47 

|1939=100| 


Period 


1919.. .. 

1920.. .. 

1921.. .. 
1922.  .. 

1923.. .. 

1924.. .. 

1925.. .. 

1926.. .. 

1927.. .. 

1928.. .. 

1929.. .. 

1930.. .. 

1931.. .. 

1932.. .. 

1933.. .. 

1934.. .. 

1935.. .. 

1936.. .. 

1937.. .. 

1938.. .. 

1939.. .. 

19402 . .  . 
1941’. . . 
1942’.  . . 
1943’. . . 
1944’.  . . 
1945’... 
1946’... 
1947’.  . . 


Period 


1919.. . 

1920.. . 

1921.. . 

1922.. . 

1923.. . 

1924.. . 

1925.. . 

1926.. . 

1927.. . 

1928.. . 


All 

manufacturing1 

Beet-sugar 

refining 

Bread  and  other 
bakery  products 

Cane-sugar 

refining 

Canning  and 
preserving  group 

Cement 

Output 

Unit 

Output 

Unit 

Output 

Unit 

Output 

Unit 

Output 

Unit 

Output 

Unit 

per 

labor 

per 

labor 

per 

labor 

per 

labor 

per 

labor 

per 

labor 

man-hour 

cost 

man-hour 

cost 

man-hour 

cost 

man-hour 

cost 

man-hour 

cost 

man-hour 

cost 

45.3 

178.8 

50.7 

137.6 

53.7 

142.1 

43.2 

158.8 

48.0 

196.3 

55.0 

151.4 

44.5 

190.8 

55.2 

158.0 

52.2 

131.7 

52.7 

140.1 

51.2 

137.3 

60.5 

133.9 

66.5 

101.7 

56.5 

149.6 

59.5 

149.1 

86.8 

99.5 

66.4 

115.4 

65.7 

122.9 

55.6 

141.1 

63.4 

147.0 

94.2 

94.0 

75.2 

104.1 

72.2 

112.2 

56.9 

141.5 

67.6 

137.8 

93.7 

95.3 

83.9 

89.3 

68.8 

117.6 

61.7 

131.2 

69.5 

134.0 

98.6 

91.4 

86.9 

83.6 

71.2 

62.0 

126.1 

71.3 

131.1 

96.7 

92.3 

80.9 

88.1 

67.4 

117.5 

64.7 

120.8 

75.1 

127.0 

95.0 

93.1 

82.9 

87.2 

72.4 

67.8 

113.3 

78.1 

123.1 

89.4 

99.3 

79.8 

89.0 

68.4 

115.1 

71.7 

111.9 

80.0 

117.3 

90.6 

101.3 

81.6 

88.8 

76.5 

105.7 

74.8 

106.0 

83.5 

105.0 

94.9 

94.9 

79.9 

89.5 

86.1 

96.4 

85.7 

94.3 

77.8 

96.4 

95.5 

86.7 

85.3 

82.4 

85.0 

93.7 

83.4 

80.0 

81.9 

89.3 

90.6 

88.8 

95.7 

79.2 

97.9 

79.0 

84.4 

85.4 

85.9 

103.5 

92.9 

97.7 

102.1 

84.5 

93.7 

97.6 

86.0 

102.4 

90.8 

100.0 

82.6 

•106.8 

95.4 

97.4 

105.9 

84.2 

100.4 

92.0 

80.9 

107.5 

91.0 

99.1 

87.1 

108.0 

94.9 

96.0 

107.6 

84.6 

82.8 

104.9 

92.1 

91.5 

90.0 

110.8 

86.9 

123.4 

92.3 

103.4 

109.7 

90.2 

88.7 

108.6 

89.1 

113.4 

91.6 

108.0 

100.6 

103.2 

97.3 

100.8 

102.3 

94.2 

95.3 

102.5 

92.2 

110.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100.0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

103.9 

101.4 

103.9 

97  6 

108.7 

95.7 

100.4 

101.2 

98.8 

119.8 

105.1 

102.9 

111.0 

94.6 

105.6 

112.0 

108.3 

100.3 

89.8 

149.3 

106  9 

110.6 

81.0 

145.6 

99  3 

142.6 

108,4 

109  4 

72.4 

206.7 

112.2 

114.9 

85.3 

149.1 

97.0 

168.9 

94.7 

133.2 

74.8 

202.4 

111.0 

123.1 

88.8 

149.1 

104.1 

167.7 

83.8 

157.1 

78.7 

206.5 

110.2 

130  9 

85.2 

158  6 

104.7 

175.7 

90.1 

150  8 

89.4 

204.0 

111.7 

145.1 

82  3 

184  1 

114  2 

183.5 

108.7 

137.7 

98.2 

205.7 

106.9 

174.1 

86.4 

202.4 

110  5 

212.5 

110.8 

152.4 

Clay  construction 
products 


70.2 

71.6 

70.6 
73.5 

80.4 

76.1 

82.2 
83.0 
85.8 

90.5 


119.8 
142.0 
123.0 
110.0 

121.8 
131.4 
118.9 
118.6 
115.7 
110.6 


Coke  group 


Output 


Unit 


per 

man-hour 


labor 

cost 


49.1 

50.8 

58.9 

69.4 
77.8 

81.1 
82.6 

89.7 

86.7 

98.5 


147.0 

13L9 

i2s !  6 

98 .3 
90^9 


Beehive  coke 


Output 


Unit 


per 

man-hour 


labor 

cost 


71.2 

82.7 

79.4 

72.8 

110.5 
107.3 

91.8 

106.5 

97.2 

81.5 


178.2 
i7L5 
173A 
i34 1 6 
iii>'4 


Byproduct  coke 


Condensed  and 
evaporated  milk 


Confectionery 


Output 

per 

man-hour 


Unit 

labor 

cost 


Output 

per 

man-hour 


Unit 

labor 

cost 


Output 

per 

man-hour 


Unit 

labor 

C06t 


48.5 

50.0 

58.4 

69.2 
77.0 

80.3 

82.4 

89.2 

86.3 

99.4 


140.0 

isi'.o 

iiiie 


99.1 
9  i !  9 


47.7 

52.2 

54.1 

53.1 


166.3 

153.8 

152.3 

152.9 


1929.. .. 

1930.. .. 

1931.. .. 

1932.. .. 

1933.. .. 

1934.. .. 

1935.. .. 

1936.. .. 

1937.. .. 

1938.. .. 


88.0 

88.9 

91.8 

79.8 

87.8 

78.6 
84.3 

84.7 
88.2 

86.8 


109.8 

110.3 
95.3 

89.5 
76.9 

102.3 

98.5 

98.6 
108.5 
111.0 


92.8 
86.1 
75.6 

66.3 

74.3 

73.9 
85.0 

92.3 
94.0 

87.9 


76.1 

88A 

75.5 
83.4 

87.6 


105.9 

80.4 

74.6 

57.4 
60.2 

74.7 

71.2 

93.7 

102.9 

86.2 


95.2 
i23 !  6 


95.5 


92.4 

86.1 

75.6 
66.8 
75.1 

73.8 

85.6 
92.3 

93.6 

87.9 


76.4 


87.7 

87.6 

53.8 
61.2 
62.6 

67.9 

73.1 

83.2 
8S.6 

91.1 

88.2 
94.1 


150.7 

139.9 

136.8 
116.1 

110.7 

112.8 

106.9 
96.5 

107.6 

103.7 


1939.... 
1940’. . . 
1941’. . . 
1942’.  .  . 
1943’. . . 
1944’. . . 
1945’.  . . 
1946’.  .  . 
1947’... 


100.0 
104  5 
102  3 
94.6 
77.9 
80  4 
84.2 
100  0 
99.8 


100  0 
89.4 
98.1 
115.0 
154.0 
156.0 
158  4 
157.0 
173.8 


100.0 

104.4 
105.3 
106  2 

98  4 
103.1 

100.5 
97.0 


100.0 


100  0 
99.2 
102  0 
103  9 
104.8 
109.7 
108  7 
116.4 


100.0 


100.0 
104.6 
105.4 
106  2 
98  2 
103  0 
100.2 
96  5 


100.0 


105.2 


100.0 

100.0 

103.3 

96.6 

98.4 

109.2 

82.3 

146.1 

72.6 

184.2 

75.5 

188.5 

85  5 

173  0 

86  3 

197.3 

82.1 

241.5 

100.0 

107.4 
113.0 
112.9 

109.1 

111.2 
111.6 

117.4 
109  3 


100.0 
94  6 
96  8 

108.3 
124  7 
133.8 
142  9 
152.5 

186.4 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  F-2:  Indexes  of  output  per  man-hour  and  unit  labor  cost  in  selected  manufacturing 

industries,  1919-47 — Continued 

[1939-100] 


Period 

Cotton  goodj 

Fertilisers 

Flour  and  other 
grain-mill  products 

Footwear 
except  rubber 

Glass  products  group 

inch  tableware, 
pressed  and 
blown  glass,  etc. 

excl.  tableware, 
preescd  and 
blown  glass,  etc. 

Output 

Unit 

Output 

Unit 

Output 

Unit 

Output 

Unit 

Output 

Unit 

Output 

Unit 

per 

labor 

per 

labor 

per 

labor 

per 

labor 

per 

labor 

per 

labor 

man-hour 

cost 

man-hour 

cost 

man-hour 

cost 

man-hour 

cost 

man-hour 

cost 

man-hour 

cost 

1919.... 

58.2 

156.4 

51.2 

187.2 

55.9 

146.0 

64.3 

150.3 

33.8 

195.5 

1920... . 

61.3 

201.4 

42.7 

51 .2 

187.3 

66.6 

174.2 

38.4 

210.3 

1921. . . . 

50.7 

157.3 

58.0 

165.0 

62.8 

143.0 

63.2 

171 .4 

38.5 

189.7 

1922.... 

65.0 

130.4 

49.1 

64.4 

128.5 

67.1 

107.0 

49.5 

132.0 

1923.... 

65.0 

149.3 

65.2 

133.5 

60.2 

131.7 

62.9 

171.4 

48.0 

150.8 

1924... 

65.2 

148.5 

73.4 

122.5 

71.5 

127.6 

63.9 

169.3 

49.4 

150.9 

1925.... 

65.9 

136.3 

66.7 

135.1 

72.0 

127.8 

62.8 

168.1 

51.8 

142.9 

1929.... 

62.9 

134 .0 

65.3 

143.9 

75.9 

123.1 

68.4 

159.5 

57.3 

127.9 

1927.... 

60.9 

138.2 

70.6 

134.4 

77.2 

120.9 

73.8 

146.7 

60.1 

120.5 

1928.... 

65.5 

127.0 

77.2 

117.7 

81.4 

116.9 

77.6 

138.8 

57.7 

125.7 

1929.... 

68.5 

121.6 

74.1 

115.6 

87.0 

112.0 

77.7 

139.5 

55.9 

129.9 

1930.... 

66.2 

126.1 

78.6 

112.4 

91.7 

104.2 

75.7 

137.0 

68 .3 

129.1 

1931.... 

64.3 

112.2 

86.8 

106.3 

96.8 

93.6 

73.5 

121 .9 

67.6 

114.9 

1932... 

70.2 

87.4 

87.9 

92.0 

94.0 

85.8 

79.4 

102.4 

70.8 

100.2 

1933.... 

74.7 

95.3 

83.0 

82.7 

93.6 

88.4 

88.0 

94.7 

79  9 

88.3 

1934.... 

79.0 

122.8 

85.4 

107.7 

93.1 

102.4 

89.6 

111.2 

75.4 

105.4 

1935.... 

85.0 

113.5 

90.5 

101.7 

90.8 

105.6 

97.0 

104.9 

86.3 

96.9 

1938... 

93.5 

101.1 

89.5 

93.2 

87.5 

104.2 

103.7 

96.2 

85.6 

102.0 

1937.... 

93.5 

113.4 

89.1 

101.6 

83.8 

113.9 

95.7 

108.9 

91 .8 

105.0 

1938.... 

93.7 

108.6 

98.6 

96.7 

92.6 

104.6 

99.0 

103.2 

87.2 

114.3 

1939.... 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100.0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

1940’.  . . 

104.7 

100.8 

99.8 

101.2 

104.1 

99  6 

103  4 

100.5 

1941’. . . 

100  8 

115.8 

99  9 

106  8 

108  5 

107  0 

104  6 

106  6 

1042’... 

91.0 

148.9 

95.7 

125.5 

107.0 

125  4 

92.5 

128  7 

1943’. . . 

84  0 

183.2 

89.3 

149  8 

108  3 

134  2 

87.5 

144  5 

1944’.  . . 

89.0 

193.8 

83.3 

170.0 

106. 1 

146  6 

91.2 

143  7 

1945’.  .  . 

96.0 

189.5 

83  4 

178  8 

111  3 

149  9 

97  6 

138  0 

1946’... 

109.7 

181.5 

79  3 

210  8 

116  5 

162  6 

98. 1 

157  9 

1947’. . . 

112.5 

199.1 

85.6 

224  9 

106.6 

193.7 

102  3 

173.9 

Newspaper  and 

Nonferrous  metals: 

Ice  cream 

Leather 

Malt  liquors 

periodical  printing 

primary  smelting  and 

Paints  and  varnishes 

Paper  and 

Period 

and  publishing 

refining  of  copper, 
lead  and  zinc 

pulp  group 

Output 

Unit 

Output 

Unit 

Output 

Unit 

Output 

Unit 

Output 

Unit 

Output 

Unit 

Output 

Unit 

per 

labor 

per 

labor 

per 

labor 

per 

labor 

per 

labor 

per 

labor 

per 

labor 

man-hour 

coet 

man-hour 

coet 

man-hour 

cost 

man-hour 

cost 

man-hour 

cost 

man-hour 

cost 

man-hour 

coat 

1919.... 

39.7 

217.6 

47.0 

169.5 

43.7 

131 .4 

45.6 

180.9 

53.0 

125  5 

44.9 

150.9 

1920... 

42.8 

44.6 

210.8 

51.9 

149.7 

42.7 

46.7 

181 .0 

47.0 

193.1 

1921... 

41.5 

254.8 

57.9 

137.4 

51 .8 

152.2 

54.8 

136.8 

57.2 

136.8 

47.2 

170.1 

1922... 

42.0 

58.8 

124.8 

59.4 

134.5 

51 .0 

67.2 

107.7 

55.4 

132.8 

1923 ... 

42.1 

249.8 

62.2 

130.9 

63.2 

129.5 

58.8 

145.0 

65.2 

115  .4 

58.8 

141 .8 

1924... 

40.3 

256.9 

62.5 

135.9 

64.9 

131 .4 

65.4 

62.8 

120.3 

60.9 

144  .0 

1925  ... 

49.0 

237.7 

61 .2 

135.8 

69.0 

129.0 

71 .4 

117.1 

63.6 

118.7 

64  .3 

135.5 

1929  ... 

48.9 

243.4 

62.8 

137.8 

77.5 

118.9 

76.3 

59.0 

132.9 

65.8 

132.0 

1927... 

60.1 

227.1 

66.9 

131.4 

75.7 

120.8 

80.5 

104.6 

67.0 

121 .0 

69.7 

125.8 

1928... 

50.3 

229.4 

68.1 

128.6 

78.6 

119.5 

83.9 

72.0 

109.7 

73.5 

120.7 

1929... 

54.9 

'209.3 

65.9 

126.9 

77.4 

122.2 

89.5 

101 .4 

71.7 

111.5 

74.0 

120.1 

1930. . . 

57.2 

199.8 

68.2 

129.1 

74.4 

125.7 

85.3 

73.1 

113.4 

74.5 

119.2 

1931.... 

59.4 

190.9 

64.0 

127.8 

75.4 

124.0 

96.1 

87.0 

76.5 

110.0 

85.3 

102.3 

1932.... 

53.3 

188.1 

71.2 

105.5 

74.3 

115.8 

80.4 

88.4 

70.5 

110.2 

84  .9 

89.7 

1933. 

58.8 

168.2 

74.6 

102.4 

75.3 

108.6 

88.5 

77.5 

70.8 

103.8 

86.9 

82.7 

1931 . ... 

68.2 

159.7 

81.5 

109.7 

85.4 

100.7 

85.1 

96.5 

76.6 

107.1 

82.4 

101 .8 

1935 

69.9 

145.4 

84.7 

109.0 

92.1 

103.0 

70.2 

99.7 

85.9 

97.3 

87.5 

98.2 

1939  . . 

76.9 

126.2 

84.3 

109.9 

93.6 

102.8 

80.5 

104.2 

90.0 

94.3 

91  5 

95  0 

1937 

81.0 

122.8 

86.2 

116.4 

93.1 

103 .0 

87.0 

111  .0 

91 .2 

103.0 

92.0 

105.7 

1938  .. 

89.4 

113.5 

93.4 

107.4 

92.7 

105.6 

84.7 

116.1 

90.7 

108.2 

94.5 

106.2 

1939’. . . 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100  0 

100.0 

100  0 

100.0 

1940’  . 

99  0 

104.0 

101  2 

101  3 

97.8 

104  3 

1941’.. 

101  2 

106.4 

110.2 

101  6 

96  1 

106  6 

1942’ 

106.6 

109  9 

120.1 

106  9 

95.7 

115.8 

1943’  . 

107.9 

120.7 

114.2 

120  1 

87.5 

131  8 

1944’ 

113.9 

122 

118,0 

124.1 

87  9 

137  5 

1945’ 

128.1 

113.7 

116.3 

131  0 

88  3 

143  0 

1946’.  , 

152.4 

105.1 

116  6 

145  4 

88  0 

158  4 

1947’. . . 

124.0 

145.3 

120.1 

162.4 

85  3 

185.5 

\ 

Bee  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  F-2:  Indexes  of  output  per  man-hour  and  unit  labor  cost  in  selected  manufacturing 

industries,  1919-47 — Continued 

[1939=  100] 


Period 

Rayon  and 
allied  products 

Slaughtering 
and  meat  packing 

Tobacco 
products  group 

Cigars 

Cigarettes 

Chewing  and  smoking 
tobacco  and  snuff 

Woolen  and 
worsted  goods 

Output 

Unit 

Output 

Unit 

Output 

Unit 

Output 

Unit 

Output 

Unit 

Output 

Unit 

Output 

Unit 

per 

labor 

per 

labor 

per 

labor 

per 

labor 

per 

labor 

per 

labor 

per 

labor 

man-hour 

cost 

man-hour 

cost 

man-hour 

cost 

man-hour 

cost 

man-hour 

cost 

man-hour 

cost 

man-hour 

cost 

1919. . . . 

58.8 

141.7 

39.1 

188.6 

45.0 

184.0 

24.4 

326.5 

68.0 

81.4 

62.7 

124.6 

1Q20 

62.1 

149.6 

39.8 

215.6 

50.2 

22.6 

65.9 

68.7 

151.1 

1921  .. 

71.9 

120.4 

41.7 

181.8 

43.9 

196.2 

30.5 

240.5 

63.9 

95.0 

64.1 

132.3 

1 Q22 

76.3 

102.7 

44.3 

165.9 

44.7 

34.6 

68.3 

64.3 

126.3 

1923. . . . 

23.5 

284.4 

74.0 

106.8 

47.4 

163.1 

45.4 

193.0 

43.2 

175.3 

64.9 

95.7 

66.8 

130.5 

7Q  4 

101  9 

50  1 

158  1 

47.5 

47.9 

66.1 

93.9 

68.1 

140.2 

28L6 

7«  0 

1 0fi  8 

52  2 

152  5 

47.6 

54.0 

71.0 

90.9 

73.4 

129.4 

32  7 

81  2 

104  2 

56.4 

142.0 

50.3 

63.7 

73.1 

87.3 

73.7 

124.9 

1927 ’ ! ; ! 

28.2 

240.9 

79.8 

105.4 

55.3 

139.5 

49.1 

174.3 

60.9 

130.2 

75.8 

86.4 

72.4 

124.6 

30  7 

79  8 

105  0 

56.2 

134.0 

50.6 

60.7 

75.1 

86.7 

72.8 

122.8 

1929. . . . 

30.4 

233.5 

79.1 

105.2 

63.7 

121.7 

55.2 

153.6 

78.8 

105.3 

82.0 

81.9 

70.7 

123.2 

1930. . . . 

38.2 

212.9 

81.3 

103.1 

63.2 

116.2 

54.4 

148.4 

83.0 

89.8 

77.4 

83.7 

71.2 

126.6 

1931. . . . 

45.6 

153.5 

88.9 

89.8 

71.0 

104.4 

63.7 

128.6 

85.3 

80.6 

82.3 

82.3 

77.9 

109.2 

1932. . . . 

46.8 

129.3 

89.3 

76.0 

67.6 

104.3 

57.9 

133.7 

87.7 

72.9 

85.5 

77.6 

82.3 

89.4 

1933. . . . 

60.7 

106.3 

91.6 

75.1 

73.7 

102.7 

62.6 

128.5 

96.4 

77.4 

96.9 

76.6 

86.3 

88.4 

1934. . . . 

62.2 

126.4 

81.7 

100.9 

75.0 

105.7 

69.7 

125.0 

79.8 

86.1 

88.8 

84.9 

95.1 

102.9 

1935. . . 

67.8 

119.0 

82.2 

106.9 

86.7 

97.9 

83.1 

108.4 

88.6 

89.9 

97.8 

83.7 

99.5 

95.5 

1936  . 

72.7 

112.4 

86.2 

99.5 

92.2 

95.1 

86.0 

103.9 

102.7 

89.1 

101.4 

84.2 

97.8 

98.9 

1937. . . . 

79.4 

118.3 

83.8 

117.5 

90.5 

102.9 

87.1 

107.5 

95.9 

102.6 

94.3 

95.4 

96.2 

113.7 

1938.... 

87.2 

112.6 

94.0 

107.0 

94.7 

102.8 

92.8 

106.0 

97.1 

101.9 

98.2 

96.3 

90.4 

115.0 

1939  . . . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

101  0 

103  2 

100  4 

103.0 

*101  8 

>103.2 

>101.8 

>103.2 

104  8 

105  7 

102  0 

107  9 

*108.6 

>102.8 

>108  6 

>102  S 

117  4 

104  0 

117  3 

3106  1 

>116  0 

>106.1 

>116.0 

103  9 

130  4 

106  3 

135.1 

>100.7 

>123.4 

>100  7 

>123.4 

109  1 

136  2 

117  7 

138  5 

-99 . 5 

>132.3 

>99  5 

>132  3 

lJ'J  .  o 

117  9 

136  4 

131.6 

127  0 

134  6 

*103.4 

>136  7 

>103  4 

>136  7 

110  5 

157  4 

157  0 

*104  7 

>156  7 

>104  7 

>156  7 

19472. . . 

196  8 

96.1 

117.2 

171.8 

124.1 

170.7 

>109.2 

>169.9 

>109.2 

>169.9 

iThc  production  indexes  for  1909,  1914,  and  the  odd-numbered  years  in  the  1919-39 
period  are  from  Employment  in  Manufacturing,  1899-1939,  by  Solomon  Fabricant 
(National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research).  The  indexes  for  the  years  1920-38  were 
completed  by  using  the  Federal  Reserve  index  for  manufactures.  The  indexes  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  pay  rolls  are  based  on  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Bureau  of  the  Census 
statistics.  The  index  of  man-hours  was  derived  from  an  employment  index  and  a  series 
for  average  weekly  hours  including  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  figures  for  1909,  1914, 
1919,  and  1923-39  and  estimates  for  1920-22,  based  on  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  data 
for  average  weekly  earnings  and  data  for  average  hourly  earnings  as  shown  in  Employ¬ 
ment,  Hours,  and  Earnings,  in  Prosperity  and  Depression,  United  States,  1920-22,  by 
W.  I.  King.  .  ,  . 

3For  the  period  beginning  with  1940,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  reviewing  its 


indexes  of  output  per  man-hour  and  unit  labor  cost  for  selected  manufacturing  industries. 
The  indexes  presentedherc  represent  tentative  revisions  made  in  May  1947  andreplace 
those  published  in  the  mimeographed  report,  Productivity  and  Unit  Labor  Cost  in 
Selected  Manufacturing  Industries,  1939-45,  May  1946.  The  indexes  are  compiled  as 
broad  measures  of  general  trend.  Because  of  the  wide  interest  in  these  measures,  detailed 
statements  showing  the  basic  data  and  describing  the  procedures  used  in  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  the  revised  indexes  have  been  prepared  and  sent  to  interested  persons  for  com¬ 
ment  and  suggestions  prior  to  publication  in  final  form.  The  revised  series  (including 
any  further  revisions  deemed  necessary)  extended  through  1947,  will  be  published  at 
a  later  date  together  with  current  data  for  those  industries  for  which  no  indexes  are 
shown  after  1939.  .  . 

*New  series;  covers  cigarettes,  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco,  and  snuff  combined. 
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Table  F-3:  Indexes  of  output  per  man-hour  and  unit  labor  cost  in  selected  mining  industries,  1935-47 

[1939=  100]  » 


Bituminous- 
coal  mining 

Anthracite 

mining 

Crude  petroleum, 
natural  gas.  and 

Iron  mining 

Copper  mining 

Lead  and  zinc  m  ining 

’eriod 

natural  gasoline 

Recoverable  metal 

Ore 

Recoverable  metal 

Ore 

Output 

Unit 

Output 

Unit 

Output 

Unit 

Output 

Output 

Unit 

Output 

Unit 

Output 

Output 

Unit 

Out-put 

per 

labor 

per 

labor 

per 

labor 

per 

per 

labor 

per 

labor 

per 

per 

labor 

per 

man-hour 

cost’ 

man-hour 

cost 

man-hour 

cost 

man-hour1 

man-hour 

cost 

man-hour 

cost 

man-hour 

man-hour 

cost 

man-hour 

935 

936 

937 

938  . 

939 

84.9 

86.6 

88.0 

90.1 

100.0 

100.0 

82.4 

86.3 

88.1 

92.9 

100.0 

98.9 

100.3 

108.0 

108.2 

100.0 

79.3 
86.2 

87.4 
97.9 

100.0 

110.4 

103.5 
108.2 
104.0 
100.0 

89.0 

83.3 

84.9 

84.3 

100.0 

87.7 

98.8 
105.9 

70.2 

100.0 

100.0 

97.5 

110.2 

101.0 

80.2 

100.0 

100.0 

65.3 

84.1 

90.2 
83.1 

100.0 

99.5 
93.7 
90.1 

97.6 
100.0 

100.0 

88.7 

94.9 

96.4 

93.3 

100.0 

940  . 

102.1 

97.6 

104.0 

96.8 

98.5 

100.9 

117.4 

86.4 

103.2 

102.5 

107.2 

96.4 

110.0 

99.5 

941  . 

103  9 

107  6 

104.4 

108  9 

100  5 

100.7 

117.3 

97  5 

99  3 

115  2 

107  0 

98.3 

120  1 

107.7 

942  . 

104  0 

120  7 

102  9 

119  7 

92  1 

118  5 

107  8 

112  0 

101  6 

129  4 

113  9 

90.4 

152  4 

102.3 

943  . 

101  7 

137  8 

98  7 

136  9 

87  5 

131.7 

96  9 

132  6 

103.6 

142.3 

122  9 

80  1 

187  7 

101.1 

944 

105  0 

147  1 

102  5 

149  0 

92  0 

137  8 

99  7 

131  3 

113.1 

134  2 

140  4 

87  5 

182  0 

120  4 

945 

106  7 

149  8 

105  7 

150  0 

89  2 

150  4 

110  5 

125  1 

114.1 

135  5 

151  0 

92  0 

178  5 

132  0 

946  . 
947.. 

110  1 

160  1 

114  2 

15  L  1 

93.5 

171.7 

104  9 

149.6 

99  4 

172.2 

134  3 

85  1 

210  5 

126.4 

114.3 

180.4 

120.8 

172.8 

89.1 

202.4 

107.5 

162.2 

108.7 

179.4 

90  9 

225.5 

'The  indexes  of  output  per  man-hour  for  1935-47  cover  six  of  the  principal  mining 
idustries  as  shown.  Crude  petroleum,  natural  gas,  and  natural  gasoline,  for  which  no 
nit  labor  costs  are  available,  are  excluded  from  the  index  of  unit  labor  cost.  The  index 
f  production  is  an  average  of  the  separate  production  indexes  weighted  with  current- 
ear  man-hours;  the  indexes  of  man-hours  and  pay  rolls  are  based  on  Bureau  of  Labor 
tatistics  data.  The  series  for  1915-34  is  based  on  an  index  covering  almost  all  mining 
idustries,  prepared  by  the  YVPA  National  Research  Project,  Production,  Employment, 
nd  Productivity  in  the  Mineral  Extractive  Industries,  1880-1938.  The  indexes  of  out- 
>ut  per  man-hour  and  unit  labor  cost  include  tentative  revisions  made  in  August  1947 


The  revisions  result  from  tentative  adjustments  in  the  Bureau’s  employ  n  ei  t  {erics,  t 
data  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
2Five  mining  industries;  excludes  crude  petroleum,  natural  gas,  and  natural  gasoline 
for  which  no  unit  labor  costs  are  available. 

3Pending  further  review,  the  tentative  revisions  for  crude  petroleum,  natural  gas, 
and  natural  gasoline  for  the  years  1940-47  were  not  considered  sufficiently  reliable  for 
publication.  Data  for  this  industry  were  considered  satisfactory  for  inclusion  in  the 
combined  indexes  for  the  six  principal  mining  industries. 
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Table  F-4:  Indexes  of  output  per  worker  in  agriculture,  total  and  11  farming  areas,  1935-471 

[1939  =  100] 


Period 

United 

States3 

Corn 

area 

Eastern  dairy 
area 

Western 
dairy  area 

Eastern 
cotton  area 

Delta 

cotton  area 

Western 
cotton  area 

Small 
grain  area 

Middle 
eastern  area 

Range  area 

Northwestern 

area 

California 

1935 

87.5 

85.9 

100.0 

86  0 

98.8 

76  4 

96  8 

97  6 

83  4 

85  4 

100  2 

90  5 

1936 

81  6 

75  8 

96.1 

75.7 

99  7 

95.2 

86  2 

70  6 

78.4 

88  0 

98  5 

92  4 

1937 

105  3 

96  6 

104.1 

90  7 

126.0 

124  2 

126  3 

90  1 

99  2 

99.2 

105  3 

104  0 

1938 

97.8 

94  3 

101.0 

93.7 

108  1 

101  8 

106  3 

105  1 

89.5 

103.6 

105  3 

97  8 

1939 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100  0 

100.0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

1940 

103  5 

97.1 

102.2 

105.6 

110  2 

92  6 

119.8 

113.5 

99.3 

111.4 

103.8 

104  4 

1941 

107  5 

105.8 

106  4 

107.8 

98.4 

98.0 

114.1 

143  1 

101  3 

119  4 

110  9 

102  0 

1942 

118  9 

113  7 

112.1 

118  3 

108.8 

115  5 

122  4 

157.7 

112  6 

122  3 

110.9 

100  3 

1943 

116  7 

114.7 

107.1 

116  1 

115  8 

100.2 

116  3 

153.5 

106  8 

122  6 

112  7 

102  7 

1944 

123.6 

113  9 

115  4 

119  2 

122.6 

114  3 

127  3 

164  3 

120  6 

124.8 

116  0 

108  3 

1945 

120.7 

117.4 

113  7 

126  6 

124  0 

104.6 

107.2 

158.1 

121  9 

123  6 

115.5 

103  7 

1946 

122  0 

122.0 

116.8 

125.2 

116  0 

91.7 

103  6 

148  3 

129.8 

120.9 

116.6 

116  4 

1947 

116.9 

104.1 

113.5 

116.8 

120.4 

84.4 

120.6 

134.5 

124.9 

127.6 

111.1 

115.3 

indexes  are  shown  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  and  for  11  farming  areas.  Six 
States  are  not  included  in  these  areas — Maine,  Rhode  Island,  New  .Jersey,  Delaware, 
Florida,  and  Missouri.  The  States  included  in  each  area  arc  as  follows:  Corn  area— 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Ohio;  Eastern  dairy  area— Connecticut.  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont;  Western  dairy  area — Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin;  Eastern  cotton  area— Alabama,  Georgia,  South  Carolina; 
Delta  cotton  area — Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi;  Western  cotton  area — Oklahoma, 
Texas;  Small  grain  area — Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota; 
Middle  Eastern  area — Kentucky,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia;  Range  area— Arizona,  Colorado,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wyoming; 


Northwestern  area — Idaho,  Oregon,  Washington,  California. 

2The  series  for  1909-34  waB  derived  from  indexes  prepared  by  the  WPA  National 
Research  Project  and  shown  in  the  reports,  Trends  in  Size  and  Production  of  the 
Aggregate  Farm  Enterprise.  1909-36,  andTrendsin  Employment  in  Agriculture.  1909- 
36.  The  scries  for  1935-47  is  based  on  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  data.  The 
employment  series  includes  all  persons,  regardless  of  age,  engaged  in  farm  work  for  2  or 
more  days  a  week,  proprietors,  family  workers,  and  hired  workers.  The  production  index 
was  derived  from  statistics  for  gross  farm  output  of  73  products  combined  with  weights 
representing  the  estimated  labor  requirements  per  unit  of  gross  output. 
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Section  G:  Work  Injuries 


Work-injury  data  regularly  compiled  by  the 
bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  include  (1)  annual 
istimates  of  the  total  volume  of  work  injuries 
n  each  major  manufacturing  and  nonmanufac- 
uring  classification,  (2)  current  injury  f re¬ 
gency  rates  for  the  primary  manufacturing 
ndustry  classifications,  (3)  annual  injury  f re¬ 
gency  and  severity  rates  for  manufacturing 
ind  nonmanufacturing  industry  classifications, 
ind  (4)  accident  cause  statistics  for  selected 
ndustry  classifications. 

Injury  frequency  rate  means  the  average 
lumber  of  disabling  injuries  for  each  million 
imployee-hours  worked. 

All  available  data  relating  to  work  injuries 
ire  utilized  in  the  preparation  of  the  national 
istimates  that  are  made  annually.  Inasmuch 
is  there  is  no  uniform  requirement  concerning 
he  reporting  of  work  injuries,  the  information 
ivailable  is  incomplete  and  for  some  groups  is 
ixtremely  limited.  In  general,  accident  reports 
ire  received  by  Federal  agencies  such  as  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
ind  by  the  various  State  workmen’s  compensa- 
:ion  bureaus.  To  compile  the  country-wide 
istimates,  the  tabulated  injury  totals  prepared 
)y  these  agencies  are  related  to  the  appropriate 
segments  of  the  national  employment,  and  the 
lational  injury  estimates  are  computed  by  di- 
*ect  expansion  to  represent  the  probable  vol¬ 
ume  of  injuries  in  the  total  working  population. 

At  the  end  of  each  quarter,  about  14,000  man¬ 
ufacturing  establishments  are  requested  to  sup¬ 
ply  information  for  each  month  of  the  quarter 
regarding  the  number  of  workers  employed,  the 
number  of  employee-hours  worked,  the  number 
)f  disabling  work  injuries  experienced  by  their 
employees,  and  a  break-down  indicating  the 
resulting  type  of  disability  as  known  at  the 
time  of  preparing  the  report.  Generally,  about 
11,000  voluntary  reports  are  received  from  em¬ 
ployers  in  time  for  the  quarterly  tabulations. 

All  of  these  data  are  incorporated  into  the 
more  comprehensive  annual  surveys. 

At  the  end  of  each  year,  voluntary  annual 


summary  reports  are  solicited  from  an  addi¬ 
tional  mailing  list  of  about  50,000  employers. 
Some  25,000  manufacturing  establishments  and 
about  15,000  nonmanufacturing  establishments 
usually  report  in  this  survey.  Such  reports  are 
classified  according  to  the  principal  product  or 
operation  of  the  respective  establishments,  and 
the  reported  data  are  totaled  by  industry  clas¬ 
sification.  From  these  totals  the  injury  fre¬ 
quency  and  severity  rates  are  computed  follow¬ 
ing,  with  one  exception,  the  procedures  specified 
in  the  American  Standard  Method  of  Compil¬ 
ing  Industrial  Injury  Rates.  The  single  excep¬ 
tion  is  that  the  full-time  charges  for  each 
permanent-partial  disability  are  used  rather 
than  the  percentage  charges  as  permitted  under 
the  Standard  Method.  The  computed  rates  for 
the  various  industry  classifications  are  then 
weighted  according  to  the  total  estimated  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  classification  and  are  combined 
in  the  computation  of  weighted  rates  for  the 
major  industry  groups. 

Special  surveys  are  made  within  selected 
industries  to  obtain  greater  coverage  and 
greater  detail  than  is  possible  in  the  regular 
surveys,  and  to  determine  the  prevailing  causes 
of  the  accidents  which  produce  work  injuries. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  obtain  a  report  from 
every  employer  in  the  industry.  From  these 
reports,  frequency  and  severity  rates  are  com¬ 
puted  for  each  type  of  operation  commonly 
found  in  the  industry,  for  plants  in  various  size 
groups,  and  for  plants  in  various  geographic 
areas. 

In  addition,  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  visit  a  number  of  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  selected  industry  and  ask  permis¬ 
sion  to  review  their  original  accident  records. 
If  permission  is  given,  the  Bureau  representa¬ 
tive  examines  the  records  and  for  each  recorded 
accident  prepares  a  transcript  indicating  (1) 
how,  when,  and  where  the  accident  occurred; 
(2)  what  unsafe  conditions  and/or  unsafe  acts 
contributed  to  the  accident;  and  (3)  what  type 
of  injury  resulted.  These  data  are  then  an¬ 
alyzed  and  tabulated  according  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  American  Recommended  Practice 
for  Compiling  Industrial  Accident  Causes  as 
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approved  by  the  American  Standards  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  estimates  of  time  lost  owing  to  disabling 
work  injuries  shown  in  table  G-l  for  1940-47 
include  actual  man-days  lost  in  the  year  the 
injury  occurred  and  also  future  economic  losses. 

The  estimated  number  of  work  injuries  clas¬ 
sified  by  the  extent  of  disability  are  shown  in 
table  G-2,  by  major  manufacturing  and  non¬ 
manufacturing  industry  groups,  for  the  years 
1936-47.  In  table  G-3  the  injury  frequency 
rates  and  indexes  of  injury  frequency  rates,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  extent  of  disability  in  manufac¬ 
turing  industries,  are  given  for  1926-47. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  records  of  work- 


injury  frequency  rates  are  shown  in  table  G-4 
for  87  individual  industries  for  the  period 
1941-47.  The  number  of  industry  groups  for 
which  data  are  tabulated  separately  is  currently 
considerably  greater.  However,  changes  in 
industrial  classifications  prevent  the  same  his¬ 
torical  presentation  for  other  individual  series. 

Man-days  lost  in  the  year  of  injury  are  the 
actual  number  of  days  in  that  year  during 
which  the  employee  was  unable  to  work  because 
of  this  injury. 

Economic  loss  includes  both  actual  days  lost 
in  the  year  of  injury  and  allowances  for  subse¬ 
quent  losses  of  working  time  and  working 
ability  owing  to  the  injury. 
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Table  G-l:  Estimated  number  of  work  injuries 
and  resulting  time  lost,  1940-47 


Period 

Number  of 
disabling  injuries 

Man-days  lost 

In  year 
of  injury 

In  subsequent  years 
(economic  loss) 

1940 . 

1,889,700 

41,912,000 

191,928 ,000 

1941 . 

2,180,200 

42 ,083 ,000 

209,000,000 

1942 . 

2,267,700 

53  ,000,000 

210,000,000 

1943 . 

2,414,000 

56,800,000 

217,200,000 

1944 . 

2,230,400 

43,614,400 

179,329,600 

1945 . 

2,019,800 

45,600,000 

185,664,000 

1948 . 

2 ,056 ,000 

42,750,000 

137,250,000 

1947 . 

2 ,059  ,000 

44  ,700 ,000 

189 ,000 ,000 

G:  WORK  INJURIES 
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Table  G-2:  Estimated  number  of  work  injuries  (major  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing 

industry  groups),  by  extent  of  disability,  1936-47 


Industry  group  and 
type  of  disability 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

All  industry  groups:  Total . 

1 ,407 ,200 

1 ,838 ,000 

1 ,375  ,600 

1 ,603 ,500 

1 ,889 ,700 

2,180,200 

2 ,267 ,700 

2,414,000 

2 ,230 ,400 

2 ,020 ,300 

2 ,056 .000 

2 ,059 .000 

Fatalities . 

16,000 

19,600 

16,400 

16,400 

18,100 

19,200 

18,100 

18,400 

15 ,900 

16 ,500 

16 ,500 

17 ,000 

Permanent — total . 

(') 

0) 

0) 

(2) 

(2> 

(2) 

1,800 

1,700 

1,700 

1,800 

1,800 

1 .800 

Permanent— partial . 

66,200 

126,700 

98 ,900 

109 ,400 

89 ,600 

100 ,600 

100 ,800 

108 ,800 

94 ,200 

88,100 

92 ,400 

90.000 

Temporary— total . 

1 ,325 ,000 

1,691 ,700 

1 ,260 ,200 

1,477,700 

1 ,782 ,000 

2 ,060 ,400 

2,147,000 

2, 285 '900 

2,118,400 

1,913,900 

1,945,300 

1.950  200 

Agriculture:5  Total . 

264 ,600 

270 ,500 

267 ,400 

257 ,300 

270,400 

270 ,400 

283 ,700 

311,900 

311,900 

305 .600 

323 ,600 

298 ,000 

Fatalities . 

5,500 

4,500 

4,400 

4,300 

4,500 

4,500 

4,500 

4,800 

4,800 

4,500 

4,500 

4,300 

Permanent — total . 

(■) 

0) 

0) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

Permanent— partial . 

6,100 

13  ,500 

13 ,000 

13  ,000 

13,900 

13 ,900 

14,200 

15,600 

15,600 

15,300 

16,200 

14.900 

Temporary — total . 

253 ,000 

252 ,500 

250 ,000 

240 ,000 

252 ,000 

252 ,000 

264 ,000 

291 ,100 

291,100 

285 ,400 

302,500 

278 ,400 

Mining  and  quarrying:4  Total. . . . 

103,100 

107 ,800 

82 ,000 

91 ,000 

86 ,500 

97,100 

102 ,700 

96 ,400 

92,100 

82,100 

83,800 

92 ,900 

Fatalities . 

1,700 

1,900 

1,700 

1,600 

1,800 

1,900 

2,000 

2,000 

1,700 

1,500 

1,300 

1,500 

Permanent — total . 

0) 

(>) 

(>) 

0 

(2) 

(2) 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

Permanent — partial . 

3,400 

3,300 

2,500 

2,700 

2,900 

3,700 

4,500 

4,200 

4,000 

3,600 

3,700 

4,100 

Temporary— total . 

98 ,000 

102 ,600 

77 ,800 

86 ,700 

81 ,800 

91,500 

96 ,000 

90 ,000 

86 ,200 

76,800 

78,600 

87,100 

Construction:5  Total . 

283  ,900 

291 ,700 

292 ,200 

404 ,700 

453 ,800 

495 ,500 

349 ,500 

260,100 

99 ,600 

112,200 

131,800 

151 .700 

Fatalities . 

2,700 

3,700 

2,600 

3,600 

4,100 

4,100 

3,300 

2,500 

1,100 

1,700 

2,200 

2,400 

Permanent — total . 

(>) 

0) 

(>) 

(2) 

(') 

(2) 

300 

200 

100 

100 

300 

300 

Permanent — partial . 

154 ,00 

20  ,600 

14 ,600 

18,100 

20,900 

21,800 

17,100 

12,800 

3,600 

3,400 

3,400 

.  00 

Temporary — total . 

265,800 

367 ,400 

275 ,000 

383 ,000 

428,800 

469 ,600 

328 ,800 

244 ,600 

94,800 

107 ,000 

125,900 

144,700 

Manufacturing:6  Total . 

311,600 

364 ,400 

220 ,800 

286 ,200 

316,000 

452,700 

635 ,200 

802 ,500 

786 ,900 

591 ,600 

541,500 

539.000 

Fatalities . 

2,100 

2,500 

1,900 

1,600 

1,900 

2,400 

2,500 

3,100 

2,900 

2,700 

2,500 

2.700 

Permanent — total . 

(■) 

(>) 

0) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

300 

300 

300 

300 

200 

300 

Permanent — partial . 

21 ,200 

27 ,900 

14,000 

17,600 

18,600 

25,300 

27 ,000 

34,100 

35 ,400 

30,700 

28 ,200 

27  ,200 

Temporary— total . 

288 ,300 

334 ,000 

204  ,900 

267 ,000 

295 ,500 

425 ,000 

605,400 

765 ,000 

748 ,300 

557 ,900 

510,600 

508 ,909 

Public  utilities:  Total . 

13 ,700 

16 ,500 

16,300 

21 ,000 

21 ,000 

21 ,000 

21 ,000 

19 ,700 

19 ,300 

20,300 

25,500 

27 ,700 

Fatalities . 

300 

300 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

400 

400 

400 

400 

600 

Permanent — total . 

(>) 

(■) 

0) 

(2> 

(2) 

(2) 

(7) 

(’) 

(7) 

(7) 

(7) 

O 

Permanent — partial . 

400 

700 

700 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

600 

600 

600 

Temporary — total . 

13 ,000 

15 ,500 

15,100 

20 ,000 

20,000 

20 ,000 

20 ,000 

18,80 

18,400 

19 ,300 

24,500 

26,700 

Trade:5  Total . 

133  ,000 

241 ,200 

201 ,500 

200 ,800 

244 ,600 

297,100 

284 ,200 

268 ,400 

273 ,800 

296 ,400 

333 ,100 

360,600 

Fatalities . 

600 

2,800 

1,800 

1 ,800 

1,900 

1,600 

1,200 

1,100 

700 

1,200 

1,400 

1.500 

Permanent — total . 

(■) 

0) 

(■) 

(2) 

(2) 

<2) 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Permanent — partial . 

1,700 

32 ,000 

39  ,700 

39 ,000 

8,700 

7,500 

7,000 

6,600 

6,000 

7,100 

8,000 

8,600 

Temporary — total . 

130,700 

206 ,400 

160,000 

160,000 

234 ,000 

288 ,000 

275 ,900 

260 ,600 

267 ,000 

288 ,000 

323 ,600 

350,400 

Railroads:8  Total . 

37,800 

40,100 

30 ,300 

34  ,500 

33 ,700 

48 ,200 

60,800 

85 ,400 

92 ,400 

94,100 

76,000 

71,900 

Fatalities . 

800 

800 

600 

800 

700 

1,100 

1,100 

1,300 

1,200 

1,100 

800 

800 

Permanent — total . 

0) 

0) 

0) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

200 

200 

300 

400 

300 

300 

Permanent — partial . 

1,200 

1,400 

1,500 

1,700 

1,700 

3,300 

4,200 

5,900 

6,400 

6,500 

5,300 

5.000 

Temporary — total . 

35,800 

37 ,900 

28 ,200 

32,000 

31 ,300 

43,800 

55 ,300 

78 ,000 

84,500 

86,100 

69,600 

65,800 

Miscellaneous  transportation:5 

132 ,800 

135.200 

Total . 

27 ,500 

42,400 

52 ,900 

54 ,400 

129 ,300 

130,300 

136,900 

146 ,000 

135,100 

139 ,900 

Fatalities . 

600 

800 

700 

800 

900 

1,200 

1,200 

1,300 

900 

1,000 

900 

900 

Permanent — total . 

(>) 

(‘) 

0) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Permanent — partial . 

1 ,100 

2,200 

1,000 

1 ,600 

3,400 

3,600 

3,800 

4,100 

4,100 

4,200 

7,600 

7,400 

Temporary— total . 

25 ,800 

39 ,400 

51 ,200 

52 ,000 

125 ,000 

125 ,500 

131 ,800 

140 ,500 

130 ,000 

134,600 

124 ,200 

126,800 

Service,  government,  and  miscel- 

419,300 

407 ,900 

382 ,000 

laneous  industries:5  Total . 

232 ,000 

363 ,400 

212,200 

253 ,600 

334  ,400 

367 ,900 

393 ,700 

423 ,600 

378 ,100 

Fatalities . 

1,700 

2,300 

2,200 

1,400 

1,800 

1,900 

1,800 

1,900 

2,200 

2,400 

2,500 

2,500 

Permanent — total . 

(>) 

0) 

0) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

Permanent — partial . 

15,700 

25,100 

11,900 

15,200 

19 ,000 

21 ,000 

22 ,500 

24 ,200 

18,800 

16,700 

19 ,400 

17,900 

Temporary — -total . 

214,600 

336,000 

198,100 

237,000 

313,600 

345 ,000 

369 ,200 

397 ,300 

398,100 

358 ,800 

385,800 

361.400 

Permanent-total  included  in  permanent-partial. 
Permanent-total  included  in  fatalities. 

3Based  on  fragmentary  data. 

4Based  largely  on  Bureau  of  Mines  data. 


5Based  on  small  sample  studies. 

®Based  on  comprehensive  surveys. 

’Less  than  50. 

8Based  on  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  data. 
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Table  G-3:  Work-injury  frequency  rates  and  indexes  of  work-injury  frequency  rates  (manufacturing), 

by  extent  of  disability,  1926-47 1 


Period 

Injury 

frequency 

rates’ 

Index  of  frequency  rates  (1926  =  100)’ 

Period 

Injury 

frequency 

rates’ 

Index  of  frequency  rates  (1926  = 

100)’ 

All 

injuries 

Death  and 
permanent- 
total 

Permanent- 

partial 

Temporary- 

total 

.  A11. 

injuries 

Death  and 
permanent- 
total 

Permanent- 

partial 

Temporary- 

total 

1926 . 

24.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1937 . 

17.8 

85.8 

85.7 

122.0 

83  7 

1927 . 

22.6 

93.6 

107.1 

96.3 

93.3 

1938 . 

15.1 

71.7 

71.4 

78.9 

6S  1 

1928 . 

22.5 

93.2 

107.1 

104.6 

92.5 

1939 . 

14.9 

73.4 

71.4 

80.7 

73.9 

1929 . 

24.0 

99.2 

92.9 

109.2 

98.7 

1940 . 

15.3 

75.3 

71 .4 

84.8 

75  fi 

1930 . 

23.1 

95.5 

107.1 

111.0 

94.6 

1941 . 

18.1 

85.8 

80.3 

93.7 

86.3 

1931 . 

18.9 

78.0 

92.9 

102.8 

76.5 

1942. . . 

19.9 

93.5 

70.7 

83  4 

94  1 

1932 . 

19.6 

80.9 

107.1 

113.8 

78.9 

1943 . 

20.0 

94.4 

70.7 

83  .4 

95  0 

1933 . 

19.3 

91.8 

85.7 

110.1 

90.8 

1944. . . 

18.4 

88.3 

62.8 

75.3 

89  7 

1934 . 

20.2 

93.6 

107.1 

128.4 

91.6 

1945. . . 

18  6 

81  9 

62  8 

72  3 

83  0 

1935 . 

17.9 

88.1 

92.9 

121.1 

86.2 

1946. . . 

19.9 

84.3 

60. 1 

77  9 

85  3 

1936 . 

16.6 

85.7 

85.7 

114.7 

84.1 

1947 . 

18.8 

78.4 

51.7 

70.1 

79 .3 

■Prior  to  1936  the  coverage  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  surveys  was  limited  to 
rage  earners  in  30  industry  classifications.  Starting  in  1936  the  coverage  was  extended 
,o  include  all  employees  in  all  types  of  manufacturing. 

5Tbe  frequency  rates  shown  (average  number  of  disabling  injuries  for  each  million 
smployee-hours  worked)  represent  the  combined  experience  of  all  reporting  establish- 
nents  in  each  year.  Prior  to  1936  the  frequency  rates  were  unweighted.  From  1936  on, 
•he  all-manufacturing  rates  have  been  weighted  averages.  In  their  computation  the 
mrrent  procedure  is  to  weight  the  frequency  rate  for  each  industry  classification  by 
he  estimated  total  employment  in  that  indmtry. 


■Prior  to  1937  the  index  numbers  represent  the  change  in  the  frequency  rate  of  the 
entire  reporting  sample  for  each  year  as  related  to  the  base  year,  1926.  Because  of  the 
substantial  expansion  of  the  sample  in  1936  and  in  subsequent  years  this  procedure  was 
changed.  Beginning  with  1937,  the  indexes  have  been  computed  by  chain  link  methodss 
using  the  percentage  of  change  in  the  frequency  rates  for  identical  establishments  in 
each  pair  of  successive  years.  The  index  changes,  therefore,  do  not  necessarily  correspond 
with  the  changes  in  the  all-manufacturing  frequency  rates  shown  in  the  table. 
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Table  G-4:  Work-injury  frequency  rates  for  selected  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries, 

1941-47 


Industry 

Injury  frequency  rate1 

Industry 

Injury  frequency  rate1 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

Manufacturing 

Manufacturing— Continued 

Total  manufacturing . 

218  1 

219  9 

220  0 

218  4 

218  6 

*19  9 

18  8 

Stone  clay,  and  glass  products: 

Apparel  and  other  finished  textPe  products: 

Structural  clay  products . 

38  2 

47.1 

42  9 

43  9 

41  8 

44  9 

43  9 

Clothing,  men's  and  boys’ . 

6.7 

7.7 

7.6 

9.2 

8  4 

7.6 

7.0 

Concrete,  gypsum, and  plaster  products. 

46  7 

48  4 

40  8 

28  7 

27  0 

32  7 

36  1 

Cut  stone  and  cut-stone  products . 

33  4 

33  4 

33  0 

32  9 

27  6 

42  7 

36  8 

Chemicals  and  allied  products: 

Glass . 

17  4 

20  5 

20  2 

18  0 

15  7 

17  5 

15  8 

Drugs,  toi'etries,  and  insecticides . 

9  0 

15  4 

18  5 

18  6 

14  9 

14  2 

12  0 

17.8 

15.5 

19.5 

17  9 

18.5 

22.5 

21.1 

Explosives . 

5  7 

6  4 

5  3 

5  3 

3  6 

5  7 

6.3 

Fertilizers . 

27  7 

32  0 

32  6 

33  7 

33  5 

33  0 

31  6 

Textile  and  textile-mill  products: 

Paints,  varnishes,  and  colors . 

14  8 

17  4 

19  0 

18  3 

17  6 

18  6 

17  3 

Carpets,  rugs.and  other  floor  coverings . 

12  9 

14  1 

17.1 

11  0 

12.8 

17.8 

17.9 

10  9 

10  3 

11  4 

15  0 

11  6 

10  7 

9  4 

15  2 

16  3 

16  7 

10  5 

15  1 

14  0 

12  2 

9.6 

8.4 

10.5 

9.0 

8.9 

6.8 

5.8 

17  7 

24  8 

23  6 

24  5 

19  5 

21  7 

19  2 

Knit  goods . 

6  5 

7  7 

8  3 

8  1 

7.7 

8  2 

6  9 

Electrical  machinery,  equipment,  and  sup- 

Rayon  and  other  synthetic  silk  textiles. 

11  4 

11  5 

13  9 

13  3 

14  2 

12  0 

10  4 

plies: 

Woolen  and  worsted  textiles . 

15.5 

17.9 

19.8 

20.2 

20  1 

22.3 

18.6 

Radios  and  phonographs . 

6.2 

5.9 

7.9 

9.2 

6.8 

7.4 

6.2 

Transportation  equipment: 

Food  products: 

Motor  vehicles . 

9  3 

11.3 

13  6 

14  4 

13  0 

10  8 

8  4 

Baking . 

15  0 

16  2 

20  5 

20  2 

18  6 

18  1 

18  1 

21  2 

31  9 

22  0 

25  8 

20  1 

17  9 

17  6 

Canning  and  preserving . 

30  0 

33  0 

25  3 

28  9 

27  2 

30  7 

27.3 

17  8 

17  4 

25  0 

21  3 

20  1 

19  0 

17  9 

Confectionery . 

16  1 

15  2 

19  4 

19  0 

18  1 

17  4 

16  1 

26  4 

33.1 

31.5 

23.6 

23.3 

20.7 

25.2 

Flour,  feed,  and  grain-mil!  products.. . 

21  8 

24  9 

30  2 

31  1 

27  6 

26  6 

27  1 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing . 

30  9 

44  8 

47  6 

35  9 

32  4 

35.7 

29  9 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing: 

28.2 

31.4 

29.9 

31.6 

30.3 

33.0 

32.8 

6.2 

6.5 

9.2 

12.3 

9.9 

9.3 

7.5 

Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products: 

Furniture,  metal . 

21  4 

23  0 

30  7 

30  2 

21.2 

21.1 

19  6 

Morticians'  supplies . 

13  6 

17  2 

21.3 

17  8 

18  7 

24.7 

25  0 

Nonmanufacturing 

Office,  store,  and  restaurant  fixtures.. . 

21.7 

18.2 

27.1 

21.0 

26.3 

27.9 

23.9 

Construction: 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products: 

Building  construction . 

41.8 

36.2 

25  4 

30  6 

30  9 

35  4 

38.7 

90  7 

24  5 

25  9 

28  1 

26  0 

23  0 

23  6 

68  0 

37.4 

24.5 

21  5 

28  1 

46  7 

418 

35  7 

40  7 

34  7 

35  7 

27  6 

29  3 

27  3 

Highway  construction . 

55.9 

38.6 

31.8 

36  0 

35.8 

50.5 

46  8 

Forgings,  iron  and  steel . 

44  5 

38  0 

40  8 

37  7 

32  5 

31  2 

28  4 

19.4 

24  3 

20.2 

20  0 

16.6 

13.8 

16.0 

Communications: 

Heating  equipment,  not  elsewhere  class- 

Telephone  (wire  and  radio) . 

2.7 

2.9 

3.2 

3.4 

3.0 

2.9 

3.0 

ified . 

29  6 

33  7 

36  3 

42  8 

33  8 

36  0 

34  3 

10  2 

10  4 

10  0 

9  9 

8  7 

9.5 

8  2 

Transportation: 

18  4 

30  2 

31  9 

32  4 

26  2 

23  1 

27  8 

15  5 

19.8 

26  5 

26  7 

26  6 

25  4 

22  0 

17.7 

20.1 

21.9 

20.8 

16  4 

20  2 

23.3 

13.3 

15  3 

18  8 

20  4 

22  8 

19  6 

15  9 

Stamped  and  pressed  metal  products, 

Streetcar  and  bus . 

11.6 

13  6 

18.1 

22  3 

26  3 

22.6 

22  3 

2Q  1 

20  6 

28  8 

27  4 

22  2 

22  7 

23  4 

Trucking  and  hauling . 

34  8 

34  8 

41  4 

38  3 

37  5 

35  6 

38  2 

•>1  n 

20  3 

17  3 

19  7 

17  3 

17  1 

18  6 

51.9 

38.2 

32.2 

37.5 

34.3 

34.8 

33.5 

24  9 

24.3 

25.5 

25  5 

22  8 

24  8 

23.7 

19.0 

21.6 

21.4 

23.2 

23.1 

23.7 

21.5 

Heat,  light,  and  power: 

Electric  light  and  power . 

111 

9  5 

11.8 

12.0 

13  0 

14  8 

16  4 

Leather  and  leather  products: 

Gas . 

14.3 

14.7 

16.0 

16  1 

17.7 

24  5 

23.0 

7.6 

9.0 

11  S 

12  3 

10  8 

10  8 

9.6 

26.6 

30.2 

29.4 

29.2 

28.4 

34.9 

29.4 

Waterworks . 

19.9 

10.9 

13.7 

21.3 

22.2 

18.0 

21.0 

Lumber  and  timber  basic  products: 

Personal  services: 

96.3 

89.6 

82.2 

85.4 

92. C 

80.4 

102.8 

Dry  cleaning . 

5.7 

5.2 

5  0 

5  8 

5.8 

5.3 

5.5 

Laundries . 

7.3 

8  9 

9  9 

8  3 

8  1 

8  9 

8  0 

Machinery,  except  electric: 

Laundry  and  dry  cleaning . 

5  9 

10  1 

9  1 

S  8 

6  4 

8  3 

8  4 

Agricultural  machinery  and  tractors.  . 

25.7 

18.3 

19  9 

24  0 

23  5 

25.5 

23  4 

Amusements  and  related  services . 

10  4 

6  9 

6  9 

8  4 

13  4 

8.3 

7 . 5 

Construction  and  mining  machinery.  . 

29  4 

28  4 

29  5 

28  4 

25  E 

27  5 

28.5 

Medical  and  other  professional  services 

13.1 

6  0 

5  3 

4.8 

4  6 

4 . 5 

3.7 

Food-products  machinery . 

24  3 

18  3 

27  2 

27  3 

20  8 

25  0 

24  6 

Miscellaneous  personal  services . 

2.9 

3.7 

2.5 

3.7 

4.3 

6.9 

7.5 

Metalworking  machinery . 

20  0 

21.8 

19  2 

16.9 

15  8 

15.8 

15  5 

Special  industry  machinery,  not  else- 

Business  services: 

23.2 

25  2 

24  6 

22  6 

20  E 

22  7 

21  4 

Banks  and  other  financial  agencies. . . . 

2  3 

3  5 

2  7 

3.6 

3  0 

2.9 

2.7 

15.8 

18.3 

14  6 

17.3 

14  1 

18.0 

18.4 

3.0 

2.2 

2  7 

1  6 

2  8 

3  1 

2  0 

Real  estate . 

13.8 

10  6 

8.9 

6.7 

6  9 

5.3 

4  9 

Printing  and  publishing: 

8  2 

10  5 

10  5 

9  9 

8  5 

8  9 

9  4 

16.4 

8.0 

16.8 

10.4 

8.0 

7.8 

8.0 

Bookbinding . 

6  5 

8  6 

13  6 

12  7 

4  2 

10  3 

10  0 

7.6 

8.5 

8  3 

8.  ( 

7.S 

8.  £ 

9.3 

Trade: 

Retail,  general  merchandise . 

6.9 

6.7 

6  0 

8  0 

6.1 

15 . 6 

5  8 

Rubber  products: 

Retail  automobiles . 

16  5 

15  3 

12  5 

17  5 

13  6 

8  0 

IS  6 

12  6 

8  6 

10  7 

12  4 

12  5 

11  4 

9  8 

15  6 

12. £ 

7.7 

7.2 

5  8 

S  8 

10  6 

Rubber  tires  and  tubes . 

13.6 

ii.9 

14.5 

15.5 

13.5 

12  9 

10.5 

Retail  apparel  and  accessories . 

4  3 

5.4 

6  5 

2.5 

2.2 

3.8 

4.7 

iThe  frequency  rate  is  the  average  number  of  disabling  injuries  for  each  million  3 Weighted  according  to  estimates  of  total  current  employment  in  each  industry, 

employee-hours  worked. 
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Section  H:  Building  and  Construction 


A  number  of  statistical  measures  of  build¬ 
ing  and  construction  activity  are  prepared  reg¬ 
ularly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  series  on  new  construction  activity  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Office  of  Domestic  Commerce, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  gives  detailed 
information  on  estimated  expenditures  for  new 
construction,  by  type  of  project,  such  as  high¬ 
way  and  road  work ;  public  utility  construction ; 
river,  harbor,  and  flood  control;  as  well  as  on 
residential  and  nonresidential  building. 

For  federally  financed  construction,  the  ex¬ 
penditures  are  also  segregated  according  to 
different  kinds  of  projects. 

Special  compilations  are  made  for  the  meas¬ 
urement  of  volume  (by  value)  of  building  con¬ 
struction — residential,  nonresidential,  and  ad¬ 
ditions,  alterations,  and  repair  work.  Such  con¬ 
struction  forms  the  largest  segment  of  all 
construction  volume. 

Construction  Expenditures 

The  construction-expenditures  estimates  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (table 
H-l)  measure  the  total  dollar  value  of  con¬ 
struction  work  actually  performed  or  “put  in 
place”  from  1915  to  1947,  by  type  of  construc¬ 
tion.  They  differ  from  data  pertaining  to  build¬ 
ing  permits  (tables  H-4  and  H-5)  which  cover 
the  value  of  work  scheduled  to  be  started ;  they 
also  differ  from  the  data  on  Federal  contract 
awards  and  force-account  work  started  (tables 
H-2  and  H-3). 

Included  in  the  expenditures  estimates  are 
total  payments  to  labor,  the  value  of  material 
consumed,  and  contractors’  overhead  and  profit 
on  all  types  of  construction  projects  in  progress. 
The  installed  value  of  equipment  considered 
an  integral  part  of  a  structure  is  also  included; 
the  value  of  land,  machinery,  and  moveable 
equipment  is  excluded.  The  value  of  major  addi¬ 
tions  and  alterations  is  combined  with  the 
value  of  new  construction  in  table  H-l.  Minor 
building  repairs  and  maintenance  work  (such 
as  painting,  plumbing  and  heating,  water¬ 
proofing,  papering,  electrical  repairs,  etc.)  are 
excluded. 


A  summary  of  the  sources  and  methods  used 
in  compiling  the  expenditures  estimates  in  table 
H-l  for  the  principle  types  of  construction 
follows : 

Since  1921,  urban  private  residential  con¬ 
struction  estimates  have  been  based  on  reports 
of  building  permits  issued,  submitted  by  local 
building  officials.  These  data  are  adjusted  for 
residential  building  activity  in  nonreporting 
permit  places  and  nonpermit-issuing  places, 
abandonments,  and  the  understatement  of  con¬ 
struction  costs  inherent  in  building  permit  val¬ 
uations.  From  January  1945,  adjustments  have 
been  made  for  the  time  which  elapses  between 
the  issuance  of  the  building  permit  and  the 
start  of  construction.  Rural  nonfarm  starts 
estimates  are  based  on  ratios  derived  from  the 
analysis  of  current  building  permit  reports  for 
rural  nonfarm  places  and  field  surveys  in  a 
limited  number  of  nonpermit  issuing  places. 
(For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  these  proced¬ 
ures,  see  the  description  for  the  estimates  of 
total  nonfarm  housing  started,  in  Section  I  on 
Housing  and  Rents). 

The  resulting  total  nonfarm  estimate  of  the 
value  of  work  started  during  each  month  is 
then  spread  over  the  construction  period  based 
on  current  progress  surveys.  The  expenditures 
thus  obtained  for  specific  months  are  then 
totaled.  The  1915-20  estimates  are  carried 
back  from  the  1921-22  average  by  using  the 
relative  changes  indicated  in  the  value  of  resi¬ 
dential  building  contracts  awarded  as  reported 
by  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Corp. 

Separate  estimates  are  made  for  the  new 
private  nonresidential  buildings  (industrial 
warehouses,  offices,  and  loft  buildings;  stores, 
restaurants,  and  garages;  religious  structures; 
educational  buildings;  hotels;  social  and  recre¬ 
ational  buildings;  hospitals  and  institutions; 
and  miscellaneous)  from  the  record  of  contracts 
awarded  as  reported  monthly  by  the  F.  W. 
Dodge  Corp.  Adjustments  are  made  to  allow 
for  under-coverage  in  the  Dodge  reports 
(which  cover  only  the  37  Eastern  States  and 
exclude  small  projects),  and  for  canceled  con¬ 
tracts  and  duplication  of  public  utility  build¬ 
ing  construction,  and  then  converted  to  a  work- 
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put-in-place  basis. 

Annual  estimates  of  farm  construction  and 
maintenance  were  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  and  published  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  study,  In¬ 
come  Parity  for  Agriculture,  Part  II,  Sec.  5 
(March  1941).  Separate  estimates  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  operators’  dwellings  and  for  service 
buildings,  which  correspond  respectively  to 
residential  and  nonresidential  construction. 
Maintenance  is  included  in  these  figures,  how¬ 
ever.  To  segregate  the  figures  for  the  new  con¬ 
struction  group,  estimates  of  farm  consumption 
of  lumber,  prepared  by  the  Forest  Service  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
were  utilized. 

The  gross  capital  expenditures  of  class  I 
railroads  for  equipment,  road,  and  structures 
for  1922-47  are  obtained  from  the  annual  Re¬ 
view  of  Railway  Operations,  published  by  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads.  Estimates 
of  construction  expenditures  of  all  railroads  are 
obtained  by  upward  adjustment  of  the  data  for 
class  I  railroads  on  the  basis  of  the  total  invest¬ 
ment  in  road  and  structures  of  class  I  railroads 
and  of  all  railroads.  Annual  statistics  on  capi¬ 
tal  expenditures  of  the  transit  industry  for 
1922-47  are  based  on  data  in  the  Transit  Fact 
Book  published  by  the  American  Transit  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  estimates  of  the  railroads  and 
transit  industries  are  carried  back  to  1915-21 
by  using  expenditure  data  based  on  miles  of 
track  added  or  rebuilt. 

Annual  additions  to  electric  power  plants 
reported  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
since  1937  are  adjusted  to  include  small  non¬ 
reporting  companies  and  to  allow  for  work  in 
progress  and  the  purchase  of  existing  property, 
and  electric  light  and  power  construction 
financed  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis¬ 
tration  since  1936  is  obtained  from  the  annual 
reports  of  that  agency.  Edison  Electric  Insti¬ 
tute  reports  are  used  for  1921-36.  The  estimates 
for  1915-20  are  based  on  a  year-by-year  distri¬ 
bution  of  increments  in  plant  and  equipment  as 
indicated  by  the  Census  of  Electrical  Industries 
for  1912,  1919,  and  1922.  Construction  expendi¬ 
ture  data,  published  annually  since  1929  by  the 
American  Gas  Association,  are  adjusted  to 
eliminate  equipment  expenditures.  The  1915-28 
estimates  for  this  industry  were  carried  back 


by  use  of  the  year-to-year  changes  in  the  fixed 
capital  accounts  of  50  large  companies. 

Estimated  construction  expenditures  of  the 
telephone  industry  were  obtained  from  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  Those 
for  the  telegraph  industry  were  derived  from 
capital  expenditures  reported  by  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.  for  1927-47  and  by  Postal 
Telegraph  and  Cable  Co.  for  1919^13,  with  an 
adjustment  back  to  1915  made  on  the  basis  of 
annual  increments  in  the  value  of  plant  and 
equipment.  Expenditures  for  pipe  lines  are 
obtained  from  reports  filed  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  with  adjustment  made 
for  companies  not  required  to  report  and  for 
purchase  of  existing  lines. 

From  1939,  public  residential  construction 
estimates  have  been  based  upon  regular  prog¬ 
ress  reports  issued  by  the  Federal  Public 
Housing  Authority  and  other  public  housing 
agencies  listing  the  value  of  work  put  in  place 
for  individual  projects.  Adjustments  are  made 
to  cover  funds  contributed  to  the  Federal 
projects  by  local  agencies.  Expenditures  by  the 
United  States  Housing  Corporation  for  1919- 
20,  and  by  the  Public  Works  Administration, 
Resettlement  Administration,  and  Alley  Dwell¬ 
ing  Authority  from  1934  are  compiled  from  the 
annual  reports  of  these  agencies. 

Estimates  through  1941  were  based  on  the 
F.  W.  Dodge  Corp.  reports  of  contracts  awarded 
for  public  nonresidential  buildings.  From  1942 
on,  estimates  were  based  on  construction  prog¬ 
ress  reports  furnished  by  Federal  agencies, 
supplemented  by  the  Dodge  Corp.  reports. 

For  1940-47,  construction  expenditures  of 
the  War  and  the  Navy  Departments  have  been 
based  upon  engineers’  progress  reports  issued 
by  these  agencies.  Navy  Department  construc¬ 
tion  expenditures  for  1915-36  are  derived  from 
special  tabulations  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies 
and  Accounts,  United  States  Navy  Department. 
Expenditures  of  the  Navy  for  1937-39  and  the 
War  Department  for  1915-39  are  based  upon 
expenditures  shown  in  the  Budget  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

Since  1921,  construction  estimates  for  State 
administered  highways  are  based  on  annual 
reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  State 
administered  highway  estimates  are  adjusted 
to  include  expenditures  by  county,  municipal, 
and  other  local  bodies.  The  adjustments  are 
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based  upun  ratios  developed  from  the  analysis 
of  total  highway  construction  and  State  high¬ 
way  construction.  Estimates  from  1915  to 
1920  are  derived  from  the  1920  Department  of 
Agriculture  Yearbook.  Interim  monthly  esti¬ 
mates  of  expenditures  are  derived  by  convert¬ 
ing  the  number  of  man-months  worked  as 
reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  into 
value  of  work  performed. 

Construction  estimates  for  water  supply  and 
sewage  disposal  systems  are  based  upon  data 
published  annually  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
in  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities.  Using  the  ex¬ 
penditure  patterns  of  the  city  size  groups  re¬ 
porting,  expenditure  ratios  were  derived  for 
the  smaller  municipalities  and  rural  incorpo¬ 
rated  areas.  Current  estimates  are  based  upon 
contracts  awarded  as  reported  by  F.  W.  Dodge 
Corp.  with  adjustments  for  incomplete  cov¬ 
erage. 

For  1915-42,  expenditures  for  reclamation, 
improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  and  flood- 
control  work  are  derived  from  annual  reports 


of  the  Army  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Reclamation.  From  1943,  esti¬ 
mates  are  based  upon  project  reports  furnished 
by  these  agencies.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
expenditures  are  available  in  its  annual  re¬ 
ports.  Indian  Service,  Forest  Service,  National 
Park  Service,  and  Soil  Conservation  Service 
expenditures  are  derived  from  special  tabula¬ 
tions  prepared  by  those  agencies  and  from  the 
Budget  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Construction  expenditures  figures  of  all  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  not  discussed  above  are  derived 
from  the  Budget  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Outlays  for  municipal  public  service  enter¬ 
prises  are  obtained  directly  from  the  munici¬ 
pality  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  information 
reported  in  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities.  Cur¬ 
rent  “all  other”  non-Federal  construction  esti¬ 
mates  are  derived  primarily  from  reports  of 
contracts  awarded  which  are  compiled  by  F.  W. 
Dodge  Corp.,  Engineering  News-Record,  and 
other  publications  reporting  contract  awards. 


H:  BUILDING  AND  CONSTRUCTION 
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Table  H-l :  Estimated  expenditures  for  new  construction  by  type  of  construction : 

years  1915-47  and  months  1939-471 


Type  of  construction 

Expenditures  (in  millions) 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Total  new  construction1 . 

$2,932 

$3,453 

$4,138 

$4,714 

$5,736 

$6,117 

$5,531 

$7,017 

$8,567 

$9,548 

$10,512 

$11,119 

$11,067 

$10,780 

$9,873 

$8,042 

$5,967 

2,217 

2,750 

2,865 

2,482 

3,770 

4,779 

3,991 

5,377 

6,997 

7,705 

8,439 

9,040 

8,733 

8,313 

7,476 

5,265 

3,375 

950 

1,066 

902 

691 

1,536 

1,545 

1,661 

2,734 

3,640 

4,195 

4,505 

4,496 

4,175 

3,869 

2,797 

1,446 

1,228 

Nonresidential  building  (nonfarm)3 . 

513 

771 

860 

771 

1,147 

2,082 

1,543 

1,638 

1,896 

1,897 

2,373 

2,878 

2,825 

2,797 

2,822 

2,099 

1,104 

197 

262 

364 

449 

621 

1,099 

574 

467 

549 

460 

513 

727 

696 

802 

949 

532 

221 

(4) 

(*) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

625 

570 

613 

716 

740 

940 

1,107 

1,145 

1,121 

1,097 

856 

437 

Warehouses,  office  and  loft  build- 

(4) 

(4) 

559 

259 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

581 

Stores,  restaurants,  and  garage  s 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

<*) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

<4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

516 

297 

178 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

55 

71 

103 

117 

130 

165 

177 

179 

168 

139 

128 

82 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4> 

22 

32 

61 

83 

91 

108 

108 

106 

107 

113 

112 

14 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

104 

119 

132 

128 

131 

199 

255 

252 

224 

164 

140 

116 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

30 

44 

53 

57 

63 

79 

83 

106 

100 

98 

103 

67 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

118 

109 

181 

199 

222 

313 

365 

291 

224 

199 

164 

46 

(4) 

205 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

29 

24 

28 

47 

60 

56 

56 

50 

51 

63 

64 

41 

255 

315 

323 

414 

381 

183 

218 

270 

257 

259 

251 

283 

275 

279 

193 

97 

108 

134 

166 

170 

218 

201 

96 

115 

142 

135 

136 

132 

149 

145 

147 

107 

59 

97 

121 

149 

153 

196 

180 

87 

103 

128 

122 

123 

119 

134 

130 

132 

86 

38 

549 

658 

788 

697 

673 

771 

604 

787 

1,191 

1,356 

1,302 

1,415 

1,450 

1,372 

1,578 

1,527 

946 

241 

281 

361 

365 

266 

184 

184 

176 

361 

365 

393 

491 

462 

433 

510 

521 

292 

112 

109 

154 

107 

63 

82 

59 

85 

74 

56 

52 

51 

77 

90 

82 

85 

69 

20 

20 

20 

24 

56 

41 

30 

41 

53 

70 

55 

36 

80 

53 

97 

30 

77 

92 

117 

123 

102 

156 

262 

163 

229 

412 

463 

421 

362 

362 

338 

350 

377 

225 

41 

70 

45 

26 

56 

78 

66 

139 

133 

206 

171 

248 

257 

212 

185 

181 

117 

43 

61 

85 

73 

76 

124 

102 

117 

158 

196 

210 

227 

212 

246 

354 

333 

166 

715 

703 

1,273 

2,232 

1,966 

1,338 

1,540 

1,640 

1,570 

1,843 

2,073 

2,079 

2,334 

2,467 

2,397 

2,777 

2,592 

0 

0 

0 

28 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

217 

207 

192 

199 

246 

283 

387 

481 

481 

494 

573 

603 

596 

638 

622 

623 

578 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(’) 

0) 

(7) 

(7> 

<7> 

(7) 

C7) 

O 

(7) 

f7) 

(7) 

C7) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(7) 

(7) 

(7) 

(7) 

<7) 

(7) 

<7) 

(7) 

(7) 

(7> 

(’) 

(7) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

38 

51 

55 

44 

39 

56 

70 

84 

85 

103 

121 

173 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

17 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

19C 

274 

342 

346 

353 

400 

399 

367 

378 

367 

344 

269 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

12 

14 

15 

20 

22 

37 

47 

48 

50 

36 

26 

18 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

33 

40 

60 

55 

60 

61 

68 

80 

108 

95 

111 

104 

(4) 

21 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

1C 

8 

9 

16 

20 

19 

19 

17 

17 

21 

21 

14 

608 

1,555 

1,089 

161 

49 

25 

16 

9 

8 

11 

12 

15 

19 

29 

4C 

298 

308 

313 

289 

418 

644 

830 

834 

755 

932 

1,021 

1,005 

1,156 

1,275 

1,254 

1,505 

1,351 

56 

50 

62 

72 

125 

24  C 

299 

287 

280 

382 

389 

356 

404 

638 

557 

713 

731 

109 

118 

112 

108 

131 

192 

337 

330 

242 

256 

265 

266 

289 

282 

257 

297 

248 

133 

140 

139 

108 

159 

208 

191 

213 

226 

285 

357 

373 

453 

444 

429 

478 

35( 

(4) 

52 

(4) 

(4) 

1 

3 

4 

3 

4 

7 

9 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 

17 

21 

46 

45 

38 

53 

67 

78 

88 

90 

108 

133 

145 

174 

183 

127 

142 

114 

54 

49 

46 

56 

71 

86 

100 

113 

113 

155 

145 

140 

138 

117 

126 

201 

15€ 

20f 

Miscellaneous  public  service  enterprises9 

40 

43 

41 

37 

35 

41 

43 

49 

48 

65 

119 

112 

192 

157 

150 

157 

36 

28 

27 

29 

39 

55 

52 

48 

65 

79 

73 

61 

63 

72 

86 

in 

13; 

7 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

7 

9 

9 

8 

7 

6 

6 

7 

S 

11 

2( 

27 

20 

18 

20 

29 

41 

36 

30 

43 

55 

51 

41 

40 

46 

59 

75 

81 

C 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

3 

3 

5 

9 

9 

9 

13 

16 

15 

14 

17 

19 

19 

25 

34 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

10 

13 

9 

c 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  H-*l*  Estimated  expenditures  for  new  construction  by  type  of  construction: 
years  1915-47  and  months  1939-471— Cont  nued 


Type  of  construction 


Total  new  construction’. 


Private  construction . 

Residential  building  (nonfarm) . 


Nonresidential  building  (nonfarm)5 . 

Industrial . 

Commercial . ■•••••  •  •  • 

Warehouses,  office  and  loft  buildings . . . 

Stores,  restaurants,  and  garages . 

Religious . 

Educational . . . 

Social  and  recreational . 

Hospital  and  institutional . 

Hotel . 

Miscellaneous . 


Expenditures  (in  millions) 


Farm  construction . . 
Residential..... 
Nonresidential. 


Public  utilities . 

Railroad... . 

Local  transit . 

Pipeline . 

Electric  light  and  power. 

Gas . 

Telephone  and  telegraph. 


Public  construction . 


Residential  and  building. 


Nonresidential  building* . 

Industrial* . 

Commercial. ...... . 

Public  administration . 

Educational . . . 

Social  and  recreational. . . . 
Hospital  and  institutional. 
Miscellaneous . 


Military  and  naval  facilities. 


Highway . 

State . 

County. . . . 
Municipal. 
Federal*. . , 


Sewage  disposal . 

Water  supply . . . 

Miscellaneous  public  service  enterprises’. 


Conservation  and  development . . 

Bureau  of  Reclamation . 

Army  Engineers . . 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
Other . 


All  other  public'* . 


1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

3,290 

12,376 

o 

oo 

cT 

(3,230  ( 

1,467 

1,012 

1,235 

1,676 

462 

278 

361 

665 

499 

404 

455 

472 

74 

176 

191 

158 

216 

127 

169 

206 

110 

41 

62 

70 

106 

86 

107 

136 

43 

20 

20 

26 

50 

14 

13 

16 

57 

32 

32 

32 

32 

9 

8 

10 

15 

8 

8 

11 

12 

18 

14 

13 

39 

69 

93 

176 

26 

43 

54 

96 

13 

26 

39 

80 

467 

261 

326 

363 

139 

94 

128 

116 

29 

21 

30 

40 

37 

7 

12 

20 

109 

59 

66 

87 

66 

35 

43 

48 

87 

45 

47 

52 

1,823 

1,364 

1,570 

1,554 

0 

0 

1 

9 

392 

205 

286 

278 

(7) 

2 

11 

2 

(7) 

4 

13 

7 

173 

101 

74 

79 

123 

43 

110 

130 

15 

6 

27 

19 

78 

43 

4! 

31 

3 

6 

10 

10 

34 

36 

47 

37 

961 

809 

826 

709 

561 

622 

66' 

429 

168 

105 

87 

103 

211 

131 

111 

113 

21 

44 

61 

64 

69 

34 

54 

68 

87 

47 

63 

69 

135 

61 

4 

69 

139 

168 

245 

317 

26 

21 

3. 

47 

8 

105 

14' 

177 

r 

28 

31 

3J 

6 

65 

8 

936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

,836 

(5,487 

(5,186 

(6,307 

(7,042 

(10,490 

(13,412 

(7,784 

!,550 

3,390 

3,076 

3,808 

4,390 

5,426 

3,007 

1,744 

1,131 

1,372 

1,511 

2,114 

2,355 

2,765 

1,315 

650 

712 

1,088 

764 

785 

1,028 

1,486 

635 

232 

266 

492 

232 

254 

442 

801 

346 

156 

283 

378 

279 

287 

342 

400 

150 

32 

104 

128 

89 

76 

85 

114 

57 

13 

179 

250 

190 

211 

257 

286 

93 

19 

32 

42 

48 

46 

56 

59 

29 

5 

37 

40 

38 

37 

47 

55 

23 

6 

51 

69 

92 

94 

63 

68 

28 

6 

16 

30 

33 

29 

31 

44 

27 

11 

15 

22 

19 

17 

23 

27 

14 

2 

12 

15 

23 

21 

24 

32 

18 

14 

189 

225 

196 

226 

236 

303 

271 

292 

104 

118 

104 

120 

127 

174 

144 

185 

85 

107 

92 

106 

109 

129 

127 

107 

518 

705 

605 

683 

771 

872 

786 

570 

149 

199 

119 

137 

167 

187 

197 

211 

45 

39 

41 

54 

50 

30 

12 

14 

41 

67 

21 

35 

30 

60 

80 

77 

139 

218 

267 

303 

311 

305 

255 

144 

77 

80 

65 

61 

91 

111 

87 

63 

67 

102 

92 

93 

122 

179 

155 

61 

2,286 

2,097 

2,110 

2,499 

2,652 

5,064 

10,405 

6,045 

61 

93 

35 

65 

200 

430 

545 

705 

604 

470 

668 

859 

556 

1,584 

3,653 

1,80. 

4 

2 

12 

25 

164 

1,280 

3,437 

1,66! 

14 

22 

18 

32 

34 

21 

6 

137 

121 

139 

204 

135 

89 

47 

14 

323 

221 

266 

415 

132 

135 

116 

6 

50 

34 

37 

47 

18 

15 

5 

63 

62 

85 

114 

60 

34 

32 

4. 

13 

8 

13 

21 

25 

10 

10 

29 

37 

62 

125 

385 

1,620 

5,016 

2,55 

927 

902 

858 

867 

882 

800 

616 

42 

634 

607 

562 

505 

56 

552 

435 

31 

109 

142 

144 

142 

137 

117 

95 

5 

131 

111 

115 

185 

154 

105 

65 

4 

53 

42 

37 

35 

35 

25 

17 

115 

95 

85 

85 

67 

4? 

35 

3 

93 

79 

95 

85 

12' 

125 

105 

7 

111 

101 

94 

9 

95 

65 

3( 

4 

335 

315 

295 

315 

315 

354 

355 

28 

55 

65 

6‘ 

71 

7' 

7f 

6( 

4 

195 

175 

15' 

15' 

15: 

155 

155 

16 

35 

35 

3 

3' 

3f 

85 

13 

7 

6S 

41 

44 

4 

4( 

>■  3: 

1< 

15  2 

3. 

4. 

6 

13 

1944 


(4,136 


1945 


(4,808 


1946 


1,823 

535 

350 

208 

55 

16 

39 

11 

10 

16 

25 

4 

21 

213 

136 

77 

725 

247 

15 

71 

163 

146 

83 

2,313 

190 

638 

507 

4 

11 

41 

7 

58 

,0 

837 

346 

232 

62 

45 

7 

26 

63 

46 

163 

36 

73 

45 

9 

14 


(10,458 


2,716 

684 

1,014 

642 

199 

62 

147 

26 

28 

24 

34 

11 

60 

191 

116 

75 

827 

264 

18 

42 

245 

141 

117 

2,092 

71 

652 

470 

4 

15 

59 

9 

85 

10 

690 

386 

226 

89 

63 

8 

37 

60 
55 

130 

39 

63 

18 

10 

11 


1947 


(13,977 


8,253 

3,183 

3,346 

1,689 

1,110 

309 

801 

72 

115 

121 

81 

52 

106 

350 

212 

138 

1,374 

258 

35 

63 

443 

270 

305 

2,205 

369 

325 

84 


16 

101 

11 

85 

24 

188 

772 

506 

165 

87 

14 

97 

97 

87 

240 

60 

147 

17 

16 

30 


10,893 

5,260 

3,131 

1,702 

835 

216 

619 

118 

164 

92 

107 

43 

70 

450 

253 

197 

2,052 

318 

56 

100 

611 

457 

510 

3,084 

182 

605 

25 

(«) 

32 

275 

17 

81 

75 


204 

1,233 

900 

202 

108 

23 

177 

154 

117 

396 

125 

222 

30 

19 

116 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  H-l 


Estimated  expenditures  for  new  construction  by  type  of  construction : 
years  1915-47  and  months  1939-47] — Continued 


Type  of  construction 


Total  new  construction2 . 

Private  construction . 

Residential  building  (nonfarra) . 

Nonresidential  building  (nonfarm)3 . 

Industrial . 

Commercial . 

Warehouses,  office  and  loft  buildings 
Stores,  restaurants,  and  garages 

Other  nonresidential  building . 

Farm  construction . 

Residential . 

Nonresidential . 

Public  utilities . 

Railroad . 

Telephone  and  telegraph . 

Other  public  utilities . 

Public  construction . 

Residential  building. . 

Nonresidential  building5 . 

Industrial® . 

Educational . 

Hospital  and  institutional . 

All  other  nonresidential . 

Military  and  naval  facilities . 

Highways . 

Sewer  and  water . 

Miscellaneous  public  service  enterprises9 . 

Conservation  and  development . 

All  other  public10 . 


Total  new  construction2 . 


Private  construction . 

Residential  building  (nonfarra) . 

Nonresidential  building  (nonfarm)3 . 

Industrial . 

Commercial . 

Warehouses,  office  and  loft  buildings. 

Stores,  restaurants,  and  garages . 

Other  nonresidential  building . 

Farm  construction . 

Residential. . 

Nonresidential . 

Public  utilities . 

Railroad . 

Telephone  and  telegraph . 

Other  public  utilities . 


Public  construction . 

Residential  building. . 

Nonresidential  building5 . 

Industrial® . 

Educational . 

Hospital  and  institutional . 

All  other  nonresidential . 

Military  and  naval  facilities . 

Highways . 

Sewer  and  water . 

Miscellaneous  public  service  enterprises9. 

Conservation  and  development . 

All  other  public10 . 


Expend  itures  (in  millions) 


Total 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

ily 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1939 

$6,307 

$432 

$397 

$426 

$483 

$530 

$585 

$613 

$619 

$608 

$586 

$544 

$484 

.  3,808 

262 

237 

253 

-  296 

320 

348 

365 

371 

365 

354 

333 

304 

2,114 

161 

137 

143 

174 

180 

189 

196 

197 

193 

189 

184 

171 

785 

52 

50 

52 

54 

61 

68 

72 

74 

76 

77 

77 

72 

254 

15 

14 

15 

16 

18 

21 

23 

24 

26 

26 

28 

28 

287 

17 

17 

19 

19 

23 

26 

28 

26 

28 

29 

29 

26 

76 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

7 

8 

8 

8 

211 

11 

11 

13 

14 

18 

21 

22 

20 

21 

21 

21 

18 

244 

20 

19 

18 

19 

20 

21 

21 

24 

22 

22 

20 

18 

226 

6 

7 

10 

16 

22 

30 

35 

36 

30 

20 

8 

6 

120 

3 

4 

5 

8 

12 

16 

19 

19 

16 

11 

4 

3 

106 

3 

3 

5 

8 

10 

14 

16 

17 

14 

9 

4 

3 

683 

43 

43 

48 

52 

57 

61 

62 

64 

66 

68 

64 

55 

137 

9 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

11 

10 

93 

7 

6 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

9 

9 

8 

453 

27 

28 

31 

34 

37 

40 

41 

43 

45 

46 

44 

37 

2,499 

170 

160 

173 

187 

210 

237 

248 

248 

243 

232 

211 

180 

65 

3 

4 

4 

3 

4 

5 

5 

5 

6 

8 

9 

9 

859 

68 

66 

71 

77 

81 

84 

84 

81 

74 

66 

57 

50 

23 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

418 

35 

35 

36 

39 

40 

41 

40 

38 

35 

31 

26 

22 

114 

8 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

12 

11 

10 

8 

8 

7 

304 

24 

22 

25 

26 

28 

29 

30 

30 

26 

24 

21 

19 

125 

8 

8 

9 

9 

9 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

13 

15 

867 

50 

41 

45 

53 

70 

88 

92 

96 

96 

95 

81 

60 

162 

12 

12 

14 

14 

14 

15 

17 

15 

14 

12 

12 

11 

91 

6 

7 

7 

8 

8 

9 

9 

9 

8 

8 

7 

5 

310 

21 

21 

22 

22 

23 

24 

28 

29 

32 

30 

30 

28 

20 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1940 

$7,042 

$425 

$386 

$424 

$482 

$557 

$628 

$671 

$688 

$691 

$692 

$713 

$685 

4,390 

280 

252 

268 

308 

360 

411 

433 

439 

434 

423 

402 

380 

2,355 

159 

133 

137 

163 

195 

224 

232 

233 

232 

226 

219 

202 

1,028 

64 

62 

65 

68 

77 

87 

92 

94 

98 

104 

106 

111 

442 

27 

26 

26 

28 

30 

32 

34 

38 

42 

47 

51 

61 

342 

22 

22 

24 

25 

28 

34 

34 

32 

31 

31 

31 

28 

85 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

7 

7 

8 

7 

7 

8 

7 

257 

15 

15 

17 

18 

22 

27 

27 

24 

24 

24 

23 

21 

244 

15 

14 

15 

15 

19 

21 

24 

24 

25 

26 

24 

22 

236 

6 

7 

11 

17 

23 

31 

37 

38 

31 

20 

9 

6 

127 

3 

4 

6 

9 

12 

17 

20 

20 

17 

11 

5 

3 

109 

3 

3 

5 

8 

11 

14 

17 

18 

14 

9 

4 

3 

771 

51 

50 

55 

60 

65 

69 

72 

74 

73 

73 

68 

61 

167 

10 

10 

11 

13 

15 

15 

16 

17 

17 

17 

14 

12 

122 

8 

8 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

12 

13 

12 

482 

33 

32 

35 

38 

40 

44 

46 

47 

45 

44 

41 

37 

2,652 

145 

134 

156 

174 

197 

217 

238 

249 

257 

269 

311 

305 

200 

12 

13 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

17 

19 

21 

22 

556 

46 

36 

38 

37 

37 

41 

45 

48 

51 

57 

59 

61 

164 

3 

3 

3 

5 

6 

6 

9 

13 

20 

26 

32 

38 

.  132 

17 

13 

12 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

10 

10 

9 

8 

50 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

210 

21 

16 

19 

18 

17 

19 

20 

20 

17 

17 

14 

12 

385 

14 

12 

14 

14 

14 

14 

15 

17 

18 

30 

98 

125 

882 

31 

32 

40 

56 

77 

89 

102 

109 

110 

105 

80 

51 

194 

12 

14 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

18 

18 

15 

14 

13 

90 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

10 

9 

9 

7 

6 

4 

310 

22 

19 

22 

23 

23 

25 

27 

29 

31 

33 

30 

26 

35 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  H-l :  Estimated  expenditures  for  new  construction  by  type  of  construction : 
years  1915—47  and  months  1939-471 — Continued 


Expenditures  (in  millions) 


Type  of  construction 


Total 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sipt. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

tal  new  construction1. 


ivate  construction . . . 

Residential  building  (nonfarm) .... 
Nonresidential  building  (nonfarm)1. 

Industrial . 

Commercial . 


Stores,  restaurants,  and  garages 

Other  nonresidential  building . 

Farm  construction . 

Residential.. . 

Nonresidential . 

Public  utilities . 

Railroad . 

Telephone  and  telegraph . 

Other  public  utilities . 


lblic  construction . . . 

Residential  building. . 

Nonresidential  building1 . 

Industrial* . 

Educational . . . 

Hospital  and  institutional . 

AU  other  nonresidential . 

Military  and  naval  facilities . 

Highways . 

Sewer  and  water . . . . . 

Miscellaneous  public  service  enterprises9. 

Conservation  and  development . 

All  other  public10 . 


otal  new  construction1. 


rivate  construction . 

Residential  building  (nonfarm) . 

Nonresidential  building  (nonfarm)1 . 

Industrial . 

Commercial . . 

Warehouses,  office  and  loft  buildings 
Stores,  restaurants,  and  garages . .  . 

Other  nonresidential  building . 

Farm  construction . 

Residential . 

Nonresidential . 

Public  utilities . 

Railroad . 

Telephone  and  telegraph . 

Other  public  utilities . 


’ublic  construction . 

Residential  building. . 

Nonresidential  building* . 

Industrial* . 

Educational . . . 

Hospital  and  institutional . 

All  other  nonresidential . 

Military  and  naval  facilities . 

Highways . 

Sewer  and  water . . . 

Miscellaneous  public  service  enterprises9 . 

Conservation  and  development . 

All  other  public10 . 


1941 


Dec. 


$10,490 

$697 

$673 

*735 

*775 

$834 

$908 

*967 

*1,024 

$1,026 

*1,038 

$963 

$850 

5,426 

360 

336 

356 

409 

471 

524 

558 

552 

524 

496 

449 

391 

2,765 

185 

155 

160 

196 

238 

272 

297 

295 

277 

258 

234 

198 

1,486 

114 

118 

122 

125 

129 

134 

130 

124 

126 

128 

122 

114 

'801 

69 

74 

75 

74 

72 

68 

63 

58 

58 

62 

65 

63 

400 

25 

25 

28 

30 

35 

40 

41 

38 

39 

37 

33 

29 

114 

7 

7 

8 

8 

9 

10 

11 

11 

12 

11 

10 

10 

286 

18 

18 

20 

22 

26 

30 

30 

27 

27 

26 

23 

19 

285 

20 

19 

19 

21 

22 

26 

26 

28 

29 

29 

24 

22 

303 

7 

10 

13 

21 

30 

40 

49 

50 

38 

25 

12 

8 

174 

4 

6 

7 

11 

17 

24 

29 

29 

21 

15 

7 

4 

129 

3 

4 

6 

10 

13 

16 

20 

21 

17 

10 

5 

4 

872 

54 

53 

61 

67 

74 

78 

82 

83 

83 

85 

81 

71 

187 

12 

12 

13 

15 

16 

17 

17 

17 

17 

19 

16 

16 

179 

12 

11 

13 

14 

15 

16 

16 

16 

16 

17 

18 

15 

506 

30 

30 

35 

38 

43 

45 

49 

50 

50 

49 

47 

40 

5,064 

337 

337 

379 

366 

363 

384 

409 

472 

502 

542 

514 

459 

430 

28 

29 

30 

33 

38 

38 

38 

42 

41 

40 

37 

36 

1,584 

65 

71 

92 

111 

126 

145 

156 

161 

167 

173 

163 

154 

l'280 

43 

53 

68 

87 

101 

118 

128 

132 

138 

143 

136 

133 

135 

8 

8 

9 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

14 

12 

34 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

135 

11 

8 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

10 

7 

1,620 

168 

167 

174 

121 

72 

59 

64 

113 

141 

185 

187 

169 

800 

31 

30 

34 

50 

73 

85 

92 

99 

96 

86 

73 

51 

168 

12 

11 

14 

15 

16 

17 

17 

15 

14 

13 

12 

12 

63 

4 

4 

4 

6 

6 

6 

7 

6 

6 

6 

5 

4 

354 

25 

22 

28 

28 

28 

30 

31 

32 

33 

35 

33 

29 

45 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1942 

$13,412 

*781 

*765 

$970 

*1,029 

S1.105 

$1,215 

$1,498 

$1,416 

$1,363 

$1,265 

$1,115 

$890 

3,007 

328 

288 

289 

305 

295 

271 

254 

231 

220 

199 

178 

149 

1315 

159 

133 

137 

156 

150 

121 

92 

79 

78 

77 

71 

62 

635 

101 

86 

74 

61 

50 

45 

41 

40 

40 

36 

33 

28 

346 

57 

49 

38 

28 

21 

20 

20 

22 

24 

24 

23 

20 

150 

25 

20 

20 

18 

16 

13 

11 

8 

7 

5 

4 

3 

57 

9 

7 

7 

7 

6 

5 

5 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

93 

16 

13 

13 

11 

10 

8 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

2 

139 

19 

17 

16 

15 

13 

12 

10 

10 

9 

7 

6 

5 

271 

6 

9 

12 

19 

27 

35 

49 

39 

34 

21 

13 

7 

144 

3 

5 

6 

10 

14 

19 

26 

21 

18 

11 

7 

4 

127 

3 

4 

6 

9 

13 

16 

23 

18 

16 

10 

6 

3 

786 

62 

60 

66 

69 

68 

70 

72 

73 

68 

65 

61 

52 

197 

14 

13 

15 

16 

17 

18 

18 

19 

18 

17 

16 

16 

155 

15 

15 

16 

16 

14 

14 

15 

14 

11 

10 

9 

6 

434 

33 

32 

35 

37 

37 

38 

39 

40 

39 

38 

36 

30 

10,405 

453 

477 

681 

724 

810 

944 

1,244 

1,185 

1,143 

1,066 

937 

741 

545 

21 

25 

28 

28 

33 

36 

45 

62 

65 

70 

G2 

64 

3,653 

175 

197 

227 

264 

298 

337 

378 

381 

404 

370 

353 

269 

3)437 

153 

178 

204 

242 

277 

316 

356 

362 

388 

357 

342 

262 

116 

13 

12 

13 

13 

12 

12 

11 

9 

8 

6 

4 

3 

32 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

68 

7 

5 

7 

6 

6 

6 

7 

6 

5 

5 

5 

3 

5,016 

170 

182 

342 

336 

370 

453 

699 

619 

561 

514 

430 

340 

616 

34 

31 

35 

48 

61 

65 

68 

68 

63 

63 

48 

32 

139 

12 

11 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

13 

11 

11 

9 

6 

36 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

350 

27 

25 

29 

30 

30 

35 

35 

34 

31 

29 

25 

20 

50 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 

6 

7 

8 

8 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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I  able  H  1 :  Estimated  expenditures  for  new  construction  by  type  of  construction 
years  1915-47  and  months  1939-471— Continued 


Expenditures  (in  millions) 


Type  of  construction 


Total  new  construction2 . 

Private  construction . 

Residential  building  (nonfarm) . 

Nonresidential  building  (nonfarm)5 . 

Industrial . 

Commercial . 

Warehouses,  office  and  loft  buildings . 
Stores,  restaurants,  and  garages .... 

Other  nonresidential  building . 

Farm  construction . 

Residential . 

Nonresidential . 

Public  utilities . 

Railroad . 

Telephone  and  telegraph . 

Other  public  utilities . 

Public'construction . 

Residential  building . 

Nonresidential  building5 . 

Industrial" . 

Educational . 

Hospital  and  institutional . 

All  other  nonresidential . 

Military  and  naval  facilities . 

Highways . 

Sewer  and  water . 

Miscellaneous  public  service  enterprises9 . 

Conservation  and  development . 

All  other  public10 . 


Total  new  constriction* . 

Private  construction . 

Residential  building  (nonfarm) . 

Nonresidential  building  (nonfarm)5 . 

Industrial . 

Commercial . 

Warehouses,  office  and  loft  buildings . 
Stores,  restaurants,  and  garages  .... 

Other  nonresidential  building . 

Farm  construction . 

Residential . 

Nonresidential . 

Public  utilities . 

Railroad . 

Telephone  and  telegraph . 

Other  public  utilities . 

Public  construction . 

Residential  building . 

Nonresidential  building5 . 

Industrial® . 

Educational . 

Hospital  and  institutional . 

All  other  nonresidential . 

Military  and  naval  facilities . 

Highways . 

Sewer  and  water . 

Miscellaneous  public  service  enterprises9 . 

Conservation  and  development . 

All  other  public10 . 


See  footnote  s  at  end  of  table. 


Total 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1943 

$7,784 

$798 

$732 

$741 

$730 

$739 

$717 

$718 

$678 

$595 

$524 

$433 

$379 

1,744 

126 

111 

110 

126 

145 

160 

172 

181 

172 

155 

144 

142 

650 

50 

40 

38 

44 

£3 

60 

61 

63 

63 

61 

60 

57 

26 

20 

15 

15 

14 

17 

16 

18 

22 

23 

22 

24 

156 

17 

14 

11 

10 

10 

10 

11 

13 

14 

16 

15 

15 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

13 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

19 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

44 

7 

4 

2 

3 

2 

4 

2 

2 

5 

4 

3 

6 

292 

7 

9 

13 

22 

31 

35 

47 

48 

36 

22 

14 

8 

185 

4 

6 

8 

14 

20 

22 

31 

30 

22 

14 

9 

5 

107 

3 

3 

5 

8 

11 

13 

16 

18 

14 

g 

5 

3 

570 

43 

42 

44 

45 

47 

48 

48 

52 

51 

49 

481 

53 

211 

15 

15 

16 

16 

17 

17 

17 

18 

18 

19 

18 

25 

61 

6 

5 

6 

5 

5 

5 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

298 

22 

22 

22 

24 

25 

26 

27 

29 

28 

25 

25 

23 

6,040 

672 

621 

631 

604 

594 

557 

546 

497 

423 

369 

289 

237 

700 

52 

50 

66 

68 

83 

74 

74 

59 

53 

41 

35 

1,805 

238 

229 

214 

188 

167 

157 

152 

124 

107 

88 

74 

67 

1,668 

230 

223 

204 

177 

154 

141 

134 

107 

93 

77 

66 

62 

62 

4 

3 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

7 

5 

4 

2 

2 

43 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

3 

32 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

4 

3 

2 

(U) 

2,550 

321 

287 

285 

271 

254 

224 

211 

206 

160 

147 

105 

79 

420 

21 

21 

22 

31 

36 

43 

48 

50 

51 

41 

31 

25 

102 

8 

7 

7 

8 

8 

9 

11 

10 

9 

9 

8 

8 

43 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

285 

21 

18 

24 

24 

27 

29 

30 

30 

26 

22 

19 

15 

135 

7 

6 

10 

10 

15 

17 

15 

14 

14 

14 

8 

5 

944 


$4,136 

$345 

$320 

$312 

$334 

$355 

$361 

$384 

$392 

$372 

$348 

$320 

$293 

1,823 

126 

124 

132 

147 

160 

168 

179 

183 

172 

153 

142 

137 

535 

53 

49 

47 

48 

48 

49 

48 

46 

42 

38 

35 

32 

350 

22 

22 

23 

24 

27 

31 

33 

32 

32 

32 

34 

38 

208 

15 

14 

14 

15 

17 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

20 

23 

55 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

6 

5 

6 

6 

6 

16 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

39 

i 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

87 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

8 

9 

8 

9 

8 

8 

9 

213 

6 

6 

9 

18 

22 

24 

32 

35 

29 

16 

10 

6 

136 

4 

4 

6 

12 

14 

15 

19 

23 

19 

10 

6 

4 

77 

2 

2 

3 

6 

8 

9 

13 

12 

10 

6 

4 

2 

725 

45 

47 

53 

57 

63 

64 

66 

70 

69 

67 

63 

61 

247 

17 

17 

20 

20 

22 

22 

22 

23 

22 

21 

20 

21 

83 

5 

5 

5 

6 

7 

7 

7 

8 

8 

9 

8 

8 

395 

23 

25 

28 

31 

34 

35 

37 

39 

39 

37 

35 

32 

2,313 

219 

196 

180 

187 

195 

193 

205 

209 

200 

195 

178 

156 

190 

30 

24 

21 

20 

19 

17 

15 

31 

10 

8 

7 

6 

638 

61 

54 

56 

50 

48 

44 

43 

49 

53 

61 

59 

60 

507 

54 

47 

46 

41 

38 

34 

31 

37 

38 

47 

46 

48 

41 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

4 

4 

5 

5 

4 

4 

58 

3 

3 

3 

4 

5 

5 

5 

6 

7 

6 

6 

5 

32 

2 

1 

4 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

837 

81 

71 

60 

67 

74 

70 

79 

81 

72 

65 

64 

53 

346 

22 

21 

19 

26 

29 

35 

39 

39 

37 

35 

26 

18 

79 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

7 

8 

7 

9 

8 

6 

6 

46 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

163 

16 

16 

13 

13 

13 

14 

15 

14 

14 

13 

12 

10 

14 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(")  i 
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Table  H-l:  Estimated  expenditures  for  new  construction  by  type  of  construction: 
years  1915-47  and  months  1 939^7!— Continued 


Type  of  construction 


al  new  construction’. 


rate  construction . . . 

Residential  building  (nonfarm) . 

Nonresidential  building  (nonfarm)’ . 

Industrial . 

Commercial . ■  •••■. - 

Warehouses,  office  and  loft  buildings . 

Stores,  restaurants,  and  garages - 

Other  nonresidential  building . 

Farm  construction . 

Residential.. . 

Nonresidential . 

Public  utilities . 

Railroad . 

Telephone  and  telegraph . 

Other  public  utilities . 


blic  construction  .  . . 

Residential  building. . 

Nonresidential  building5 . 

Industrial8 . 

Educational . 

Hospital  and  institutional . 

All  other  nonresidential . 

Military  and  naval  facilities . 

Highways . 

Sewer  and  water. . . . . . . 

Miscellaneous  public  service  enterprises’ . 

Conservation  and  development . 

All  other  public1’ . 


ital  new  construction’ . 


ivate  construction . 

Residential  building  (nonfarm) . 

Nonresidential  building  (nonfarm)’ . 

Industrial . 

Commercial . . 

Warehouses,  officeandloft  buildings. 
Stores,  restaurants,  and  garages 

Other  nonresidential  building . 

Religious . 

Educational .  . . 

Hospital  and  institutional . 

Remaining  types1’ . 

Farm  construction . 

Residential . 

Nonresidential . 

Public  utilities . 

Railroad . 

Telephone  and  telegraph . 

Other  public  utilities . 


Expenditures  (in  millions) 


Total 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


1945 


$4,808 

2,716 

684 

1,014 

642 

199 

52 

147 

173 

191 

116 

75 

827 

264 

117 

446 

2,092 

71 

652 

470 

59 

85 

38 

690 

386 

97 

55 

130 

11 


ublic  construction . . . 

Residential  building . 

Nonresidential  building' . 

Industrial 8 . 

Educational . . . 

Hospital  and  institutional . 

All  other  nonresidential . 

Military  and  naval  facilities . 

Highways . 

Sewer  and  water . . . . 

Miscellaneous  public  service  enterprises’. 

Conservation  and  development . 

AU  other  public1’ . 


$  282 

120 

26 

41 

28 

6 

2 

4 

7 

5 
3 
2 

48 

16 

8 

24 

162 

7 

60 

49 
3 

5 
3 

60 

17 

6 
3 
9 

(") 


$288 

120 

22 

45 

31 

6 

2 

4 
8 

5 
3 
2 

48 

16 

7 

25 

168 

7 

64 

55 

3 

4 
2 

62 

16 

6 
3 
9 
1 


$323 

139 

22 

52 

35 

7 
2 

5 
10 
10 

6 
4 

55 

19 

8 

28 

184 

7 
73 
62 

4 

6 

1 

67 

19 

6 

3 

8 
1 


$351 

156 

27 

57 
39 

8 

3 
5 

10 

14 

9 

5 

58 
19 

8 

31 

195 

8 

79 

66 

4 
7 
2 

66 

23 

6 
3 
9 
1 


$399 

188 

37 

66 

44 

10 

3 

7 
12 
20 
12 

8 

65 

20 

9 

36 

211 

9 

78 

64 

4 
7 

3 

72 

31 

6 

4 

10 
1 


$426 

"215 

47 

75 

50 

12 

4 

8 

13 
23 

14 
9 

70 
21 

9 

40 

211 

9 

71 
55 

4 

8 

4 

71 

37 

6 

6 

10 
1 


July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

$444 

$458 

$437 

$460 

$470 

$470 

241 

259 

278 

298 

333 

369 

58 

65 

73 

85 

102 

120 

80 

87 

98 

113 

138 

162 

53 

58 

63 

70 

80 

91 

14 

15 

17 

24 

34 

46 

5 

5 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

18 

27 

38 

13 

14 

18 

19 

24 

25 

30 

31 

24 

14 

10 

5 

17 

19 

15 

9 

6 

3 

13 

12 

9 

5 

4 

2 

73 

76 

83 

86 

83 

82 

23 

23 

27 

26 

25 

29 

8 

9 

10 

12 

14 

15 

42 

44 

46 

48 

44 

38 

203 

199 

159 

162 

137 

101 

7 

7 

3 

3 

2 

2 

62 

54 

32 

32 

26 

21 

46 

37 

13 

11 

7 

5 

5 

6 

6 

7 

7 

6 

8 

8 

8 

9 

8 

7 

3 

3 

5 

5 

4 

3 

67 

65 

50 

50 

38 

22 

41 

44 

45 

45 

40 

28 

8 

10 

10 

12 

11 

10 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

4 

11 

12 

12 

13 

14 

13 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1946 


$10,458 

$495  | 

$511 

$597 

8,253 

403 

430 

492 

3,183 

133 

138 

161 

3,346 

189 

212 

230 

1,689 

100 

108 

113 

1,110 

59 

71 

81 

309 

11 

14 

16 

801 

48 

57 

65 

547 

30 

33 

36 

72 

4 

4 

4 

115 

5 

6 

7 

81 

4 

4 

5 

279 

17 

19 

20 

350 

8 

8 

14 

212 

5 

5 

9 

138 

3 

3 

5 

1,374 

73 

72 

87 

258 

18 

17 

19 

305 

17 

17 

21 

811 

38 

38 

47 

2,205 

92 

81 

105 

369 

2 

4 

9 

325 

25 

21 

23 

84 

9 

7 

7 

101 

6 

5 

6 

85 

7 

6 

7 

55 

3 

3 

3 

'188 

18 

13 

13 

772 

22 

21 

31 

194 

9 

7 

9 

87 

4 

3 

5 

240 

10 

11 

12 

30 

2 

1 

3 

$701 

$814 

1S925 

$1,040 

$1,112 

$1,126 

$1,132 

$1,053 

$952 

575 

662 

745 

819 

864 

863 

849 

800 

751 

198 

240 

284 

324 

347 

356 

347 

335 

320 

257 

282 

303 

317 

320 

316 

316 

308 

296 

119 

128 

138 

149 

159 

167 

171 

171 

166 

98 

110 

116 

116 

106 

96 

91 

86 

80 

20 

22 

25 

30 

33 

35 

36 

35 

32 

78 

88 

91 

86 

73 

61 

55 

51 

48 

40 

44 

49 

52 

55 

53 

54 

51 

50 

5 

5 

6 

6 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

9 

10 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

5 

6 

7 

7 

8 

8 

9 

9 

9 

22 

24 

26 

28 

29 

26 

25 

22 

21 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

50 

40 

20 

10 

12 

18 

25 

30 

35 

30 

25 

12 

6 

8 

12 

15 

20 

25 

20 

15 

8 

4 

100 

110 

118 

128 

137 

141 

146 

137 

125 

21 

21 

21 

22 

22 

23 

24 

28 

24 

24 

25 

24 

26 

28 

30 

34 

30 

29 

55 

64 

73 

80 

87 

88 

88 

81 

72 

126 

152 

180 

221 

248 

263 

283 

253 

201 

12 

21 

25 

32 

37 

43 

59 

73 

52 

22 

23 

26 

30 

32 

36 

33 

29 

25 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

9 

9 

7 

5 

6 

7 

8 

10 

11 

12 

11 

10 

9 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

6 

5 

3 

2 

4 

6 

6 

7 

6 

6 

6 

15 

14 

14 

14 

18 

16 

20 

17 

16 

43 

55 

69 

87 

97 

100 

106 

80 

61 

10 

12 

16 

20 

23 

26 

24 

20 

18 

6 

7 

9 

10 

11 

10 

9 

7 

6 

15 

17 

18 

25 

27 

29 

30 

25 

21 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  H-l :  Estimated  expenditures  for  new  construction  by  type  of  construction : 
years  1915^17  and  months  1939-471 — Continued 


Type  of  construction 

Expenditures  (in  millions) 

Total 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sc.pt. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1947 

Total  new  construction1 . 

* 

Private  construction . 

Residential  building  (nonfarm) . 

Nonresidential  building  (nonfarm)3 . 

Industrial . 

Commercial . 

Warehouses,  office  and  loft  buildings . . 

Stores,  restaurants,  and  garages . 

Other  nonresidential  building . 

Religious . 

Educational . 

Hospital  and  institutional . 

Remaining  types13 . 

Farm  construction . 

Residential . 

Nonresidential . 

Public  utilities . 

Railroad . 

Telephone  and  telegraph . 

Other  public  utilities . 

Public  constructs  . 

Residential  building . 

Nonresidential  building5 . . 

Industrial6 . 

Educational . 

Hospital  and  institutional . 

All  other  nonresidential . 

Military  and  naval  facilities . 

Highways . 

Sewer  and  water . 

Miscellaneous  public  service  enterprise9 . 

Conse*  /ation  and  development . 

All  other  public10 . 

$13,977 

$873 

$823 

$859 

$928 

$1,032 

$1,162 

$1,264 

$1,364 

$1,423 

$1,497 

$1,432 

$1,320 

10,893 

5,260 

3,131 

1,702 

835 

216 

619 

594 

118 

164 

107 

205 

450 

250 

200 

2,052 

318 

510 

1,224 

3,084 

182 

505 

25 

275 

81 

124 

204 

1,233 

331 

117 

396 

116 

703 

300 

275 

159 

69 

27 
42 
47 

8 

11 

9 

19 
10 

6 

4 

118 

21 

32 

65 

170 

38 

28 

5 
12 

5 

6 
13 

39 
18 

7 

20 

7 

662 

280 

258 

152 

61 

23 

38 

45 

8 

11 

9 

17 
10 

6 

4 
114 

18 
33 
63 

161 

37 

27 

3 

13 

5 

6 
12 
36 
17 

7 

19 

6 

679 

285 

241 

145 

52 

17 

35 

44 

7 
11 

9 

17 

20 

12 

8 

133 

20 

38 

75 

180 

25 

34 

3 

19 

5 

7 

12 

50 

22 

9 

21 

7 

713 

310 

238 

142 

53 

17 
36 
43 

7 
11 

9 

16 

30 

18 
12 

135 

22 

25 
88 

215 

16 

40 

4 

22 

6 

8 
15 
76 

26 

9 

25 

8 

790 

355 

242 

141 

68 

17 

41 
43 

8 

11 

9 

15 

40 

23 

17 

153 

23 

31 

99 

242 

9 

42 

3 

23 

6 

10 

15 

100 

28 

10 

29 

9 

885 

405 

250 

140 

65 

16 

49 
45 

8 

12 

9 

16 

50 
27 

23 
180 

27 

40 

113 

277 

8 

43 

2 

24 

7 

10 

15 

125 

30 

11 

35 

10 

966 

455 

254 

139 

67 

15 

52 

48 

10 

14 

9 

15 
60 
32 
28 

197 

31 

44 

122 

298 

9 

42 

2 

23 

7 

10 

19 

137 

31 

11 

39 

10 

1,042 

500 

260 

139 

69 

15 
54 
62 
11 

16 

9 

16 

75 

40 

35 

207 

33 

46 

128 

322 

8 

45 

1 

25 

7 

12 

22 

149 

32 

12 

42 

12 

1,086 

540 

267 

138 

75 

14 

61 

54 

12 

16 

9 

17 

65 

35 

30 

214 

33 

54 

127 

337 

7 

49 

1 

26 

8 
14 
22 

159 

32 

12 

44 

12 

1,129 

590 

275 

137 

82 

14 

68 

66 

13 

17 

8 

18 
50 
27 
23 

214 

32 

59 

123 

368 

9 

53 

1 

27 

9 

16 

23 

178 

35 

11 

45 

14 

1,141 

630 

287 

136 

93 

19 

74 

68 

13 

17 

9 

19 

25 

15 

10 

199 

30 

53 

116 

291 

8 

50 

(“) 

29 

8 

13 

19 

119 

32 

10 

41 

12 

1,097 

610 

284 

134 

91 

22 

69 

59 

13 

17 

9 

20 

15 

9 

6 

188 

28 

55 

105 

223 

8 

52 

(") 

32 

8 

12 

17 

65 

28 

8 

36 

9 

Construction  expenditures  represent  the  monetary  value  of  the  volume  of  work 
accomplished  during  the  given  period  of  time.  Estimates  of  expenditures  for  1915 
through  1938  were  made  by  the  Office  of  Domestic  Commerce,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  except  for  the  nonfarm  residential  building  segment,  which  was  estimated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  For  1939  and  subsequent  years,  the  estimates  were 
prepared  jointly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  Office  of  Domestic  Commerce . 

’Includes  major  additions  and  alterations. 

sExcludes  nonresidential  building  by  privately  owned  public  utilities. 

4Not  available  separately;  included  in  total. 

5Excludes  nonresidential  building  for  military  and  naval  facilities. 

®Excludes  expenditures  to  construct  facilities  used  in  atomic  energy  projects. 

’Public  industrial  and  commercial  building  not  segregable  from  private  for  1920 


through  1932,  but  the  amount  involved  is  negligible. 

includes  primarily  roads  in  national  parks  and  forests.  Federal  contributions  to  State 
and  local  programs  are  included  in  those  categories,  which  are  shown  above  according  to 
government  ownership. 

•Covers  primarily  publicly  owned  electric  light  and  power  systems  and  local  transit 
facilities. 

,0Covers  miscellaneous  construction  items  such  as  airports,  monuments,  memorials, 

11  Less  than  $500,000. 

13Includes  social  and  recreational  buildings,  hotels,  and  miscellaneous  buildings  not 
elsewhere  classified. 
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Value  of  Federal  Construction 

Federal  contract  award  data  compiled  by  the 
lureau  of  Labor  Statistics  represent  the  total 
alue  of  work  under  contract  that  was  planned 
r  was  to  be  started  immediately  or  in  the  near 
uture.  Also  included  in  the  totals  is  the  value 
f  Federal  force-account  work  actually  started, 
i'hese  figures  were  obtained  from  Federal  Gov- 
rnment  progress  reports. 


Force-account  employees  are  workers  hired, 
not  through  a  contractor,  but  directly  by  a  busi¬ 
ness  or  government  agency,  and  utilized  as  a 
separate  work  force  to  perform  nonmainte¬ 
nance  construction  work  on  the  agency’s  own 
properties. 

Table  H-2,  which  shows  the  value  of  con¬ 
tracts  awarded  and  force-account  work  started 
on  federally  financed  construction,  by  type  of 
project,  covers  1935-47  and  table  H-3,  giving 
the  data  by  State,  is  for  1943-47. 
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Table  H-2:  Value  of  contracts  awarded  and  force-account  work  started  on  federally  financed 

construction  by  type  of  project,  1935-47 1 


Value  (in  thousands) 


Period 

All  types 
of  projects 

Airports2 

Buildings5 

Conservation  and 
development 

Electrifica¬ 

tion* 

Highways, 
streets, 
and  roads 

Water  and 
sewage 

All  other 
types’ 

Residential 

Non¬ 

residential 

Reclamation 

River, 
harbor,  and 
flood  control 

1935 . 

$1,478,073 

(«) 

’$7,833 

’$434,949 

$158,027 

$280,698 

$5,497 

$381,037 

$136,243 

$73,789  - 

1936 . 

1,533,439 

(«) 

’63,465 

’497,929 

73,797 

115,913 

14,878 

511,685 

154,807 

100,965 

1937 . 

990,410 

<«) 

’17,239 

’327,328 

59,051 

73,959 

6,685 

360,865 

75,558 

69,725 

1938 . 

1,609,208 

(«) 

’31,809 

’644,733 

175,382 

128,492 

24,197 

372,238 

116,314 

116.043 

1939 . 

1,586,604 

$4,753 

231,071 

438,151 

115,612 

109,811 

29,775 

355,701 

118,131 

183.599 

1940 . 

2,316,467 

137,112 

244,671 

1,293,239 

69,028 

128,561 

17,588 

364,048 

16,809 

45,431 

1941 . 

5,931,536 

499,427 

322,248 

4,099,883 

41,880 

157,804 

4,125 

446,903 

23,672 

335,594 

1942 . 

7,775,497 

579,176 

549,472 

5,580,917 

150,708 

67,087 

32,538 

347,988 

152,343 

315,268 

1943 . 

2,506,786 

243,443 

375,471 

1,322,608 

101,270 

54,467 

12,299 

161,852 

37,694 

197,632 

1944 . 

1,297,602 

110,872 

101,491 

773,511 

66,679 

45,736 

4,494 

111,805 

31,046 

51.968 

1945 . 

902,265 

41,219 

53,133 

563,868 

30,765 

41,385 

4,608 

100,969 

23,020 

43.298 

1946 . 

1,450,252 

14,859 

435,453 

114,203 

169,253 

131,152 

4,556 

535.784 

13,231 

31.761 

1947 . 

1 ,294 ,069 

24 ,645 

51,186 

225 ,328 

77,095 

230 ,934 

8,107 

657 ,087 

8,176 

11,511 

1946:  January . 

85,688 

1,248 

14,466 

10,595 

23,178 

5,974 

0 

29,532 

257 

438 

February . 

70,639 

825 

24,626 

11,853 

3,876 

6,128 

227 

22,744 

206 

154 

March . 

83,241 

863 

27,772 

8,679 

7,501 

7,988 

84 

24,522 

68 

5,764 

April . 

118,652 

2,947 

48,593 

6,959 

9,361 

11,771 

220 

31,089 

417 

7,295 

May . 

185,110 

641 

74,765 

4,237 

9,275 

35,220 

23 

58,535 

710 

1,704 

June . 

284,353 

4,472 

73,758 

31,648 

44,670 

23,654 

399 

89,680 

2,750 

13,322 

July . . . 

186,785 

828 

76,768 

12,959 

31,002 

5,254 

0 

50,766 

8,168 

1,040 

August . 

143,221 

282 

56,495 

1,784 

975 

29,661 

0 

52,211 

68 

1,745 

September . 

97,757 

358 

36,475 

6,120 

671 

932 

0 

52,666 

418 

117 

October . 

94,873 

261 

1,147 

2,769 

32,909 

2,027 

80 

55,480 

169 

31 

November . 

45,833 

2,012 

294 

8,702 

5,263 

635 

233 

28,593 

0 

101 

December . 

54,100 

122 

294 

7,898 

572 

1,908 

3,290 

39,966 

0 

50 

1947:  January . 

87,251 

2,159 

388 

36,512 

2,447 

19,231 

475 

25 ,561 

20 

453 

February . 

58 ,997 

237 

2,594 

10,931 

5,188 

4,220 

589 

34 ,529 

173 

536 

March . 

99,111 

365 

6,571 

11 ,156 

13  ,877 

23,317 

432 

42  ,388 

265 

740 

April . 

125,109 

387 

7,852 

17 ,556 

8,191 

17,016 

312 

72 ,218 

952 

625 

May . 

123  ,547 

2,652 

5,967 

15  ,806 

4,443 

27 ,336 

182 

64  ,248 

2,235 

678 

June . 

181  ,438 

9,079 

21 ,248 

37,014 

11,778 

39  ,267 

908 

57  ,440 

2,714 

1,990 

July . 

70 ,596 

1,230 

409 

6,050 

1,763 

2,106 

284 

57  ,845 

40 

869 

August . 

121 ,083 

1,346 

4,347 

29  ,708 

16,186 

3,226 

309 

65 ,742 

24 

195 

September . 

89  ,262 

1 ,109 

409 

4,744 

1,699 

20  ,498 

53 

59 ,827 

831 

92 

October . 

111  ,191 

4,503 

586 

7,342 

3,967 

16,683 

2,225 

73  ,720 

165 

2,000 

November . 

114,096 

772 

711 

15,640 

628 

45  ,421 

1,108 

49 ,220 

275 

321 

December . 

112,388 

806 

104 

32 ,869 

6,928 

12,613 

1,230 

54 ,349 

482 

3,007 

'Covers  projects  financed  wholly  or  partially  from  Federal  funds.  Excludes  off-conti¬ 
nent  construction  beginning  with  January  1943.  Projects  classified  as  secret  by  the 
military  are  excluded. 

’Excludes  hangars  and  other  buildings,  which  are  included  under  building  con¬ 
struction. 

’Includes  additions,  alterations,  and  repairs. 

’Excludes  loans  granted  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  which  were 
included  in  this  series  in  publications  issued  prior  to  August  1947. 
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•Covers  forestry,  railroad  construction,  and  other  types  of  heavy  engineering  projects 
not  elsewhere  classified. 

•Included  in  “All  other  types.” 

7Nonresidential  construction  at  the  site  of  three  Resettlement  Administration  proj¬ 
ects  for  which  a  breakdown  of  residential  and  nonresidential  costs  is  not  available  is 
included  in  the  residential  totals. 


Table  H-3:  Value  of  contracts  awarded  and  force-account  work  started  on  federally  financed 

construction,  by  State,  1943-47* 


State 

Value  (in  thousands) 

State 

Value  (in  thousands) 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

Total . 

$2,506,786 

$1  ,297 ,602 

$902  ,265 

$1,450 ,252 

SI, 294 ,069 

Montana . 

$1,537 
16 ,977 
49,015 

$3 ,237 
13 ,074 
5,289 

$3  ,336 
21 ,688 
13,110 

$17,438 

18,776 

17,169 

$8 ,583 
18 ,392 
3,999 

39 ,594 
25 ,474 

18 ,046 
14 ,047 

24 ,464 

22 ,468 
22  ,242 

13  ,127 

Nevada . 

2,550 

9,734 

New  Hampshire . 

2,310 

2,261 

321 

3,782 

2,678 

56 .697 
265 ,619 
7,772 
20 ,674 

85 ,098 
285,541 
3,002 
4,917 

17 ,926 
180 ,786 
1,590 
5,993 

39,129 

63,158 

New  Jersey . 

59  ,665 

22 ,663 

36 ,777 

37 ,035 

23  ,693 

160 ,248 

95 .347 

New  Mexico . 

17,751 

8,426 

10 ,890 

13  .610 

10 ,773 

29 ,830 
15,051 

33 ,628 

New  York . 

111,838 

44  ,484 

31 ,122 

101 ,559 

100 ,002 

6,592 

North  Carolina . 

83 ,856 

43  ,024 

18,419 

31,173 

25 ,749 

6,173 
14  ,355 

1 ,395 

1,909 

1 ,784 

2,990 

North  Dakota . 

245 

3  ,434 

4,945 

7 ,325 

27  ,459 

1 1 ,806 

11 ,800 

11,627 

15,216 

Ohio . 

116,649 

38  ,302 

16,313 

47 ,246 

33  ,743 

145 ,774 

42 ,359 
17  ,925 
4,314 
39,831 

20,419 

9,015 

1 ,564 
29 ,300 

20 ,434 
39 ,271 

24  ,434 

Oklahoma . 

30 ,670 

13,251 

20 ,046 

40 ,932 

16,231 

36 |243 
21 ,232 
121 ,754 

30 ,509 

Oregon . 

33 ,345 

21 ,375 

13  ,278 

28 .782 

32 ,406 

Idaho . 

Illinois . 

14 ,003 
38 ,460 

9,362 

54,421 

Pennsylvania . 

Rhode  Island . 

124 ,865 

24 ,258 

76 ,954 

5,772 

41 ,947 

1 ,410 

63  ,134 

6,720 

64,101 

3,641 

18 ,074 
7,383 
13 ,833 
46 ,769 
80 ,785 

1 7 ,022 

17 ,987 

19 ,800 
5,125 

26,314 

17,466 

South  Carolina . 

24  ,856 

10,274 

4,541 

24,415 

31,266 

6 ,763 
12,312 
24 ,329 
34 ,259 
6,756 

27,148 

17 ,359 

South  Dakota . 

2,402 

1 ,063 

1,131 

16,664 

20,169 

10 ,465 
13 ,077 
15,183 

24 ,293 
24  ,623 

22 ,486 

Tennessee . 

78 ,475 

31,773 

18,655 

52,214 

37 ,688 

21 ,577 

Texas . 

190,148 

64  ,774 

64 ,770 

73 ,025 

86 ,550 

30 ,919 
4,650 

Utah . 

82 ,813 

32,109 

4,273 

7,628 

8,257 

587 

4,701 

Vermont . 

1,229 

305 

166 

3,190 

2 ,960 

67 ,701 
36,108 

32 ,426 
11,446 

26 ,256 
14  ,258 

18,162 

15,927 

Virginia . 

78,997 

53  ,685 

28 ,578 

24  ,555 

32 ,301 

27 ,820 

10 ,877 

Washington . 

112  ,326 

40,739 

35 ,230 

66 ,985 

26 ,749 

102,384 

31,025 

24,105 

30,699 

32  ,754 

12,509 
3,357 
11,921 
52 ,232 

36  ,749 

25 ,823 

West  Virginia . 

6,552 

12,510 

6,624 

10,495 

12  .905 

4,019 

10,178 

16,846 

25 ,353 

24,127 

Wisconsin . 

14,412 

6,077 

8,480 

20  ,941 

23  ,002 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

17,812 

34,758 

38 ,702 

31 ,047 

Wyoming . 

4,346 

4,391 

4,129 

15 ,524 

21 ,294 

1946 


State 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total . 

$85,688 

$70,639 

$83,241 

$118,652 

$185,110 

$284,353 

$186,785 

$143,221 

$97,757 

$94,873 

$45,833 

$54,100 

560 

1,292 

1,930 

443 

5,380 

4,096 

1,671 

3,584 

485 

1,079 

1,023 

925 

11,509 

517 

1,533 

838 

3,231 

1,482 

1,061 

965 

34 

325 

456 

291 

1,618 

0 

1,302 

1,791 

1,389 

1,220 

4,035 

27,480 

109 

110 

75 

0 

24,248 

11,654 

18.689 

14,036 

4,388 

49,691 

13,334 

3,994 

3,173 

12,354 

2,824 

1,863 

0 

504 

2,991 

622 

8,489 

9,670 

1,467 

2,587 

1,535 

1,568 

9 

388 

Connecticut . 

837 

1,661 

1,076 

1,227 

558 

4,298 

2,107 

906 

699 

1,242 

27 

413 

133 

468 

71 

54 

144 

552 

262 

92 

0 

0 

8 

0 

District  of  Columbia . 

95 

6,257 

99 

104 

3,312 

483 

186 

258 

8 

368 

275 

182 

522 

896 

2,406 

5,043 

935 

4,079 

2,602 

1,302 

939 

286 

368 

1,056 

1,313 

329 

2,326 

1,099 

14,620 

3,212 

3,985 

4,827 

3,783 

2,804 

136 

837 

Idaho . 

26 

26 

68 

1,862 

2,958 

2,888 

1,432 

508 

708 

1,885 

1,378 

264 

608 

2,423 

368 

3,246 

4,599 

4,926 

9,019 

8,458 

2,669 

1,683 

345 

116 

530 

410 

1,886 

2,148 

1,060 

3,162 

5,063 

6,500 

2,507 

207 

1,428 

1,413 

6S6 

2,479 

1,831 

719 

5,317 

2,674 

5,220 

4,819 

879 

429 

1,882 

213 

1,633 

1,174 

701 

2,190 

3,461 

5,128 

1,631 

1,939 

2,790 

742 

796 

2,108 

398 

1,221 

3,021 

1.6S3 

4,748 

4,453 

1,413 

1,489 

2,486 

603 

2,157 

951 

386 

1,853 

1,013 

4,832 

420 

1,017 

2,146 

1,520 

2,418 

661 

0 

1,389 

13 

10 

510 

397 

663 

709 

1,001 

755 

172 

285 

20 

166 

131 

92 

1,365 

1,256 

1,036 

8,499 

4,234 

370 

239 

815 

70 

55 

Massachusetts . 

22 

1,849 

666 

4,696 

8,977 

3,181 

4,251 

1,517 

1,535 

408 

327 

391 

Michigan . 

14 

12 

11 

818 

6,265 

7,762 

4,754 

5,533 

3,447 

3,955 

2,089 

2,089 

Minnesota . 

165 

120 

929 

3,937 

3,678 

3,859 

3,095 

5,211 

2,157 

1,636 

449 

117 

Mississippi . 

0 

102 

218 

2,355 

2,101 

2,718 

4,460 

3,081 

1,636 

179 

847 

115 

Missouri . 

498 

0 

0 

5,664 

3,704 

2,398 

6,132 

953 

11,329 

0 

152 

3,928 

Montana . 

6 

183 

196 

529 

2,469 

1,861 

3,611 

746 

149 

321 

1,843 

5,524 

Nebraska . 

1 

16 

2,874 

3,067 

1,460 

2,295 

1,558 

1,364 

1,177 

10 

4,110 

844 

Nevada . 

11,696 

523 

68 

1,021 

731 

1,799 

359 

522 

0 

0 

450 

0 

New  Hampshire . 

66 

0 

453 

165 

945 

629 

179 

246 

571 

500 

23 

5 

New  Jersey . 

41 

2,226 

2,612 

3,819 

3,266 

12,105 

710 

4,857 

536 

3,925 

1,019 

1,919 

New  Mexico . 

118 

2,235 

1,975 

55 

1,197 

1,581 

736 

1,527 

1,759 

952 

1,062 

413 

New  York  . 

14,841 

5,182 

4,063 

1,383 

25,227 

24,275 

10,313 

3,349 

6,371 

2,617 

618 

3,320 

North  Carolina . 

1,448 

561 

3,975 

2,031 

3,951 

7,638 

6,003 

2,077 

1,523 

716 

1,121 

129 

North  Dakota . 

587 

0 

103 

70 

101 

3,585 

1,138 

1,139 

28 

563 

11 

0 

1,478 

389 

1,733 

5,265 

4,208 

18,578 

4,109 

2,461 

3,507 

116 

1,594 

3,808 

Oklahoma . 

870 

3,235 

1,706 

4,259 

12,636 

1,440 

2,654 

5,185 

3,756 

3,267 

1,477 

447 

Oregon  . 

167 

2,448 

1,910 

2,692 

5,093 

5,757 

1,331 

1,770 

4,515 

2,246 

373 

480 

Pennsylvania . 

48 

6,638 

1,462 

10,089 

6,813 

11,952 

10,587 

5,061 

1,521 

3,890 

3,026 

2,047 

Rhode  Island . 

0 

35 

111 

91 

36 

707 

231 

423 

4,878 

200 

8 

0 

South  Carolina . 

811 

466 

3,442 

68 

2,439 

2,705 

6,692 

2,970 

2,489 

1,514 

819 

0 

South  Dakota . 

195 

4 

61 

1,029 

734 

5,861 

509 

1,753 

591 

343 

3,958 

1,626 

Tennessee . 

668 

668 

2,320 

1,411 

725 

5,799 

30,616 

2,241 

3,703 

1,359 

588 

■2,116 

Texas . 

4,025 

7,934 

4,775 

4,265 

4,024 

5,803 

8,001 

8,673 

8,308 

7,157 

3,685 

8.395 

Utah  . . 

0 

443 

479 

1,284 

708 

1,524 

1,496 

872 

603 

108 

0 

111 

Vermont . 

49 

3 

0 

849 

99 

401 

713 

66 

140 

695 

175 

0 

Virginia . 

704 

103 

984 

287 

1,551 

8,088 

1,755 

1,804 

3,145 

635 

822 

4.  t<7 

Washington  . 

1,261 

1,878 

647 

3,131 

7,618 

18,412 

3,146 

1.988 

723 

27,511 

485 

182 

West  Virginia . 

61 

3 

1,090 

983 

1,548 

3,558 

922 

720 

318 

583 

312 

397 

Wisconsin . 

410 

107 

309 

3,791 

4,049 

3,508 

4,508 

1,168 

1,703 

660 

723 

6 

Wyoming  . 

189 

10 

883 

5,958 

2,049 

2,335 

347 

1,591 

6 

1,361 

710 

85 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  H-3:  Value  of  contracts  awarded  and  force-account  work  started  on  federally  financed 

construction,  by  State,  1943-47 1 — Continued 


1947 


State 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total . 

*87,251, 

*58 ,997 

*99 ,111 

*125,109 

*123 ,547 

*181 ,438 

*70 ,598 

*121 ,083 

*89 ,262 

*111,191 

$114,096 

*112,388 

Alabama . 

515 

2,394 

739 

2,063 

423 

2,497 

1,130 

331 

421 

1,058 

977 

579 

Arizona . 

1,697 

1,293 

53 

520 

1,029 

1,751 

1,964 

205 

901 

25 

690 

606 

Arkansas . 

273 

379 

9,091 

2,618 

26 ,906 

3,152 

686 

2,247 

3,966 

954 

12 ,024 

862 

California . 

5,490 

2,346 

4,624 

7,316 

8,450 

23,152 

4,143 

14 ,472 

2,780 

7,918 

6,759 

7,897 

Colorado . 

3,692 

1,110 

10,937 

4,453 

672 

4,248 

907 

905 

3,316 

502 

2,046 

840 

Connecticut . 

38 

3 

324 

1,037 

1,788 

1,738 

11 

153 

16 

343 

207 

934 

Delaware . 

89 

0 

149 

981 

0 

39 

830 

269 

218 

7 

5 

403 

District  of  Columbia . 

95 

2 

874 

3,832 

3,129 

1,647 

195 

175 

948 

130 

4,026 

163 

Florida . 

1,855 

1,720 

1,613 

3,688 

2,161 

4,121 

909 

530 

2,919 

688 

2 ,599 

1 ,631 

Georgia . 

1,034 

1,173 

1,257 

137 

1,474 

3,110 

1,994 

1,672 

2,096 

815 

14 ,087 

1 ,660 

Idaho . 

702 

399 

177 

163 

2,668 

2,229 

117 

307 

96 

1,222 

723 

559 

Illinois . 

731 

1,122 

1,170 

3,098 

869 

28 ,670 

1,041 

3 ,378 

2,803 

4,322 

3,042 

4,175 

Indiana . 

306 

1,549 

349 

553 

1,495 

1,515 

1,256 

3,917 

978 

261 

2,873 

2,414 

Iowa . 

0 

2,667 

1,620 

2,169 

2,317 

1 ,224 

1,037 

898 

1,663 

1,601 

1,280 

878 

Kansas . 

1,542 

534 

1,443 

6,062 

1,844 

1 ,560 

1,087 

1,953 

2,152 

1 ,572 

798 

1 ,939 

Kentucky . 

857 

2,865 

958 

1,715 

2,282 

1,316 

2 ,355 

1,413 

1,343 

3,443 

1 ,183 

1 ,847 

Louisiana . 

1,177 

755 

1,998 

2,953 

2,026 

4,822 

1,249 

338 

1,856 

3,117 

9,376 

1,252 

Maine . 

154 

9 

4 

165 

282 

1 ,514 

222 

1,758 

33 

236 

193 

60 

Maryland . 

1 ,276 

718 

236 

2,400 

778 

7,064 

1,088 

1,000 

201 

797 

18 

351 

Massachusetts . 

182 

763 

1,385 

3,798 

506 

856 

119 

399 

762 

705 

817 

Michigan . 

2,375 

1,707 

1,663 

2,876 

645 

1,867 

3,164 

1,337 

3,782 

2,629 

2,913 

865 

Minnesota. . . 

1,236 

1,549 

1,532 

2,961 

2,029 

4,907 

3,567 

1,959 

1 ,555 

1,868 

85 

879 

Mississippi . 

14 ,657 

3,461 

4,706 

1,077 

2,252 

3,936 

1,804 

1,662 

2,229 

1,368 

906 

644 

Missouri . 

544 

2,394 

2,688 

1,524 

1,231 

2,406 

3,511 

560 

4,629 

2,040 

2,456 

7,064 

Montana . 

181 

142 

1,471 

599 

702* 

264 

313 

1,388 

463 

1,891 

274 

895 

Nebraska . 

1,072 

514 

959 

2,971 

2,064 

830 

1,028 

1,263 

1,330 

772 

344 

5 ,245 

Nevada . 

259 

3 

124 

403 

663 

764 

25 

871 

431 

101 

324 

31 

New  Hampshire . 

0 

0 

131 

139 

515 

53 

463 

41 

437 

560 

144 

195 

New  Jersey . 

247 

2,618 

533 

2,942 

1,014 

4,591 

14 

5,654 

1 ,559 

1,552 

887 

2,082 

New  Mexico . 

566 

1,017 

546 

1,920 

1,316 

644 

915 

669 

765 

649 

1,678 

88 

New  York . 

25 ,437 

964 

4,507 

8,051 

4,444 

4,585 

3,315 

25,156 

2,239 

2,914 

2,900 

15,490 

North  Carolina . 

1,931 

2,342 

3,028 

2,391 

3,298 

2,568 

2,032 

838 

1,656 

2,542 

2,020 

1,103 

North  Dakota . 

0 

98 

11 

2,254 

258 

4,800 

287 

923 

9,011 

7,099 

62 

2,676 

Ohio . 

1,009 

306 

1,396 

2,508 

1,695 

4 ,656 

1,361 

2,066 

6,708 

3,422 

841 

7,775 

Oklahoma . 

1,896 

131 

303 

1,012 

613 

2,854 

436 

178 

4 ,854 

1,737 

169 

2,048 

Oregon . 

399 

1,894 

8,051 

4,084 

1,221 

3,821 

1,324 

2,106 

2,136 

4,287 

841 

2 ,242 

Pennsylvania . 

816 

862 

7,045 

9,569 

7,276 

6,986 

4,881 

2,465 

3,863 

5,652 

4,152 

10,534 

Rhode  Island . 

69 

0 

71 

165 

88 

768 

855 

844 

38 

64 

685 

4 

South  Carolina . 

827 

1,504 

2,773 

2,576 

2,196 

1,432 

901 

378 

2,084 

1,341 

14 ,049 

1 ,225 

South  Dakota . 

39 

763 

275 

913 

4,210 

4,208 

1,211 

925 

891 

1 ,354 

164 

5  ,216 

Tennessee . 

2,112 

2,173 

2,853 

2,034 

5,459 

3,472 

3,228 

1,159 

1,010 

10 ,545 

781 

2,882 

Texas . 

5,025 

7,962 

6,227 

9,286 

8,357 

6,669 

4,107 

11,538 

1,782 

16 ,853 

4 ,273 

4,471 

Utah . 

129 

667 

275 

163 

167 

3,868 

939 

1,006 

342 

161 

297 

243 

Vermont . 

27 

0 

103 

190 

1,138 

181 

495 

122 

272 

174 

225 

33 

Virginia . 

1,474 

1,955 

2,964 

7,188 

2,786 

5,949 

4,279 

1,547 

1,213 

716 

405 

1,825 

Washington . 

1,658 

1,442 

3,143 

3,359 

2,019 

3,595 

1,005 

687 

1,023 

5,133 

576 

3,109 

West  Virginia . 

1,565 

581 

430 

636 

547 

1,372 

177 

608 

756 

204 

4,791 

1,258 

Wisconsin . 

3 

3 

1,553 

1,366 

3,103 

2,280 

1,886 

2,677 

2,180 

3,329 

3 ,243 

1,379 

Wyoming . 

3 

164 

749 

231 

1,142 

1,138 

1,016 

14 ,416 

934 

461 

0 

1,040 

^Covers  projects  financed  wholly  or  partially  from  Federal  funds.  Projects  classified  by  the  military  as  secret  are  excluded. 
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Value  of  Urban  Building 

The  estimates  of  the  volume  (by  value)  of 
irban  building  construction  are  based  primar- 
ly  on  local  building  permit  reports  received 
nonthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  from 
ipproximately  2,500  urban  places  which  con¬ 
fined  approximately  85  percent  of  the  total 
L940  urban  population. 

Urban,  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen¬ 
sus  covers  all  incorporated  places  of  2,500  pop- 
llation  or  more  in  1940  and,  by  special  rule,  a 
small  number  of  unincorporated  civil  divisions. 

Such  estimates  measure  intentions  to  build 
rather  than  work  actually  started. 

The  building  permit  reports  which  are  re¬ 
ceived  give  the  total  number  of  individual  struc¬ 
tures  (by  type)  for  which  such  permits  were 
issued  during  the  month,  the  valuation  of  these 
structures  as  shown  on  the  permits,  and  the 
number  of  family-dwelling  units  to  be  provided 
in  new  housekeeping  structures. 

To  obtain  the  estimates  shown  in  tables  H-4 
and  H-5  for  the  entire  urban  United  States,  all 
urban  places  and  the  reporting  urban  places 
are  first  classified  by  State,  city  population 
group,  and  location  in  or  outside  metropolitan 
districts.  Estimates  are  then  computed  for  all 
places  in  each  of  these  categories  by  applying 
to  the  reported  permit  data  the  ratio  between 
the  total  number  of  places  and  the  number  re¬ 
porting.  The  coverage  is  usually  complete  in 
places  of  25,000  population  or  over.  For  places 
of  5,000  to  25,000  population,  the  number  re¬ 
porting  is  usually  less  than  one-third  complete. 
For  places  of  2,500  to  5,000  population,  the 
sample  is  usually  not  less  than  one-eighth. 


The  data  on  total  urban  permit  valuation, 
obtained  through  this  weighting  process,  have 
not  been  adjusted  for  the  understatement  of 
actual  construction  costs  ordinarily  found  to 
exist  in  valuations  shown  on  permits.  Although 
some  urban  places  do  not  require  permits  to 
build,  the  procedure  followed  to  derive  esti¬ 
mates  for  all  urban  places  combined  results  in 
the  inclusion  of  data  for  these  nonpermit  places 
which  are  comparable  to  permit  figures  (i.e., 
an  estimate  of  permit  volume  for  these  places 
if  permit  systems  had  been  in  operation).  No 
allowance  is  made  in  the  urban  permit  figures 
for  the  lag  between  permit  issuance  and  start 
of  construction  and  for  some  permits  which 
do  not  result  in  construction.  Since  local  build¬ 
ing  permits  are  not  issued  for  Federal  building 
construction  projects,  information  received 
from  Federal  agencies  on  building  construction 
contracts  awarded  and  value  of  force-account 
work  started  (see  tables  H-2  and  H-3)  has 
been  added  to  the  local  building  permit  estimate 
to  obtain  the  total  urban  estimate. 

Estimated  permit  valuation  of  urban  build¬ 
ing  construction  is  shown  in  table  H^4  by 
source  of  funds  and  class  of  construction  for 
1942-47,  and  in  table  H-5  the  data  are  shown 
by  State  for  1942-47. 

Note:  Upon  request,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  will  supply  detailed  tables  showing 
permit  valuation  of  building  construction  and 
number  of  new  dwelling  units  in  cities  having 
(in  1940)  100,000  population  or  more.  Data  are 
given  for  the  period  1921-47  covering  value  of 
all  classes  of  building  construction,  with  sepa¬ 
rate  statistics  for  new  nonresidential  and  new 
residential  building  and  the  total  number  of 
dwelling  units. 
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Table  H-4:  Estimated  permit  valuation1  of  urban  building  construction  2 authorized,  by  source  of 

funds  and  by  class  of  construction,  1942-47 


Valuation  (in  thousands) 


Period 

TOTAL 

N  ON-FEDERAL* 

All 

building 

con¬ 

struction 

New  residential  building 

New  non- 
residential 
building 

Additions, 

alterations, 

and 

repairs 

All 

building 

con¬ 

struction 

New  residential  building 

New  non- 
residential 
building 

Additions, 

alterations, 

and 

repairs 

Total 

House¬ 

keeping 

Non- 

house¬ 

keeping 

Total 

House¬ 

keeping 

Non- 
fa  ouse- 
kcepiug 

1942 . 

$2,707,573 

$918,413 

5895,503 

$22,910 

51,510,688 

$278,472 

31,066,958 

$602,609 

$598,570 

$4,039 

$222,998 

$241,351 

1943 . 

1,262,133 

583,496 

570,629 

12,867 

439,131 

239,506 

703,584 

375,169 

374,261 

908 

106.546 

221.869 

1944 . 

1,101,350 

345,670 

341,606 

4,064 

438,909 

316,771 

753,441 

289,270 

286,344 

2,926 

169,078 

295,093 

1945 . 

1,966,913 

663,160 

616,739 

16,421 

827,614 

476,139 

1,717,181 

631,562 

617,559 

14,003 

639,342 

446,277 

1946 . 

4,743  ,414 

2,513,789 

2,448,275 

65,513 

1 ,458  ,602 

771  ,023 

4,303  ,971 

2,158  ,201 

2,114,834 

43 ,367 

1,416,497 

729  ,272 

1947 . 

5,549 ,718 

2 ,945 ,934 

2,916,102 

29  ,832 

1,712,672 

891,112 

5 ,356 ,457 

2,910,735 

2 ,880 ,925 

29,811 

1 ,583 ,165 

862 ,557 

1942:  January . 

213,422 

75,310 

72,710 

2,600 

111,404 

26,708 

107,640 

57,378 

57,195 

183 

27,048 

23,214 

February . 

332,410 

126,945 

125,516 

1,429 

181,383 

24,082 

121,977 

72,909 

72,670 

239 

28,193 

20,875 

March . 

281,774 

111,935 

110,460 

1,475 

138,617 

31,222 

160,817 

100,608 

99,230 

1,378 

31,600 

28,609 

April . 

332,228 

109,956 

108,725 

1,231 

192,764 

29,508 

136,064 

81,605 

80,374 

1,231 

26,267 

28,192 

May . 

327,376 

86,328 

86,114 

214 

216,309 

24,739 

80,882 

40,046 

40,021 

25 

20,113 

20,723 

June . 

220,585 

67,753 

66,252 

1,501 

127,063 

25,769 

76,859 

37,080 

37,044 

36 

17,776 

22,1X13 

July . 

304,458 

52,621 

50,470 

2,151 

226,288 

25,549 

80,668 

41,031 

40,285 

746 

19,237 

20,400 

August . 

149,016 

49,422 

49,303 

119 

75,910 

23,684 

72,114 

39,754 

39,708 

46 

13,133 

19,227 

September.... 

175,477 

73,020 

65,145 

7,875 

81,565 

20,892 

73,412 

41,341 

41,336 

5 

13,711 

18.360 

October . 

157,840 

73,832 

73,001 

831 

65,515 

18,493 

63,322 

37,732 

37,619 

113 

9,340 

16,250 

November. . . . 

93,986 

48,172 

45,410 

2,762 

31,524 

14,290 

48,161 

29,118 

29,103 

15 

5,873 

13,170 

December. . . . 

119,001 

43,119 

42,397 

722 

62,346 

13,536 

45,042 

24,007 

23,985 

22 

10,707 

10,328 

1943:  January . 

121,235 

50,288 

49,759 

529 

59,157 

11,790 

32,711 

17,352 

17,310 

42 

5,539 

9,820 

February . 

106,752 

53,633 

52,897 

736 

39,625 

13,494 

33,472 

17,578 

17,509 

69 

4,609 

11,285 

March . 

103,388 

50,861 

49,410 

1,451 

37,338 

15,189 

45,620 

27,379 

27,316 

63 

4,615 

13,626 

April . 

99,815 

47,505 

42,953 

4,552 

34,796 

17,514 

53,335 

30,545 

30,369 

176 

7,028 

15,762 

May . 

102,409 

55,333 

54,864 

469 

29,179 

17,897 

64,017 

38,062 

38,006 

56 

9,259 

16,696 

June . 

101,276 

41,890 

41,450 

440 

37,607 

21,779 

63,185 

35,794 

35,637 

157 

7,115 

20,276 

July . 

106,061 

45,908 

43,286 

2,622 

37,491 

22,662 

65,674 

35,610 

35,574 

36 

8,154 

21,910 

August . 

103,730 

52,227 

51,873 

354 

27,553 

23,950 

73,231 

42,844 

42,792 

52 

7,689 

22.698 

September. . . . 

100,620 

41,532 

40,842 

690 

32,479 

26,609 

73,901 

34,316 

34,209 

107 

14,456 

25,129 

October . 

110,694 

49,018 

49,432 

216 

36,812 

24,234 

72,420 

37,931 

37,861 

70 

11,421 

23,068 

November. . . . 

105,054 

53,808 

53,200 

608 

28,115 

23,131 

66,146 

29,758 

29,702 

56 

14,683 

21,705 

December. . . . 

101,099 

40,863 

40,663 

200 

38,979 

21,257 

59,872 

28,000 

27,976 

24 

11,978 

19,894 

1944:  January . 

87,839 

32,295 

32,084 

211 

35,462 

20,082 

55,179 

26,111 

26,032 

79 

10,208 

18.860 

February . 

73,582 

28,185 

28,068 

117 

25,624 

19,773 

51,722 

25,197 

25,119 

78 

8,825 

17.700 

March . 

91,831 

37,063 

36,670 

393 

30,437 

24,331 

63,491 

29,265 

29,048 

217 

10,967 

23,259 

April . 

88,689 

29,460 

29,146 

314 

35,618 

23,611 

60,797 

27,078 

26,936 

142 

11,100 

22,619 

May . 

107,312 

33,918 

33,377 

511 

46,180 

27,214 

70,612 

29,886 

29,791 

95 

14,171 

26.585 

June . 

116,086 

36,623 

36,077 

546 

49,953 

29,510 

82,000 

31,883 

31,675 

208 

21,801 

28.316 

July . 

97,814 

30,484 

30,016 

468 

37,641 

29,639 

68,935 

25,134 

24,833 

301 

15,223 

28.578 

August . 

86,290 

27,709 

27,411 

298 

31,630 

26,951 

67,071 

23,064 

22,854 

210 

17,725 

26.282 

September. . . . 

86,181 

23,191 

22,410 

781 

33,099 

29,891 

60,615 

20,065 

19,715 

350 

12,340 

28,210 

October . 

99,763 

21,376 

21,305 

71 

48,132 

30,255 

63,449 

19,783 

18,861 

922 

16,232 

27.434 

November. . . . 

91,535 

23,387 

23,276 

111 

36,521 

31,627 

61,572 

17,775 

17,664 

111 

16,057 

27,740 

December. . . . 

74,428 

21,979 

21,766 

213 

28,612 

23,837 

47,968 

14,029 

13,816 

213 

14,429 

19,510 

1945:  January . 

65,722 

14,538 

14,065 

473 

27,973 

23,211 

45,306 

14,538 

14,065 

473 

11.745 

19,023 

February . 

82,954 

20,391 

19,967 

424 

42,182 

20,381 

48,694 

16,914 

16,847 

67 

13,563 

18,217 

March . 

110,238 

27,186 

26,287 

899 

54,328 

28,724 

69,808 

26,333 

26,102 

231 

17,102 

26.373 

April . 

110,410 

39,727 

39,501 

226 

40,792 

29,891 

75,985 

32,617 

32,391 

226 

16,341 

27,027 

May . 

131,478 

46,560 

46,215 

345 

51,492 

33,426 

96,514 

42,651 

42,444 

207 

23,935 

29,928 

June . 

142,977 

53,291 

52,781 

510 

44,475 

45,211 

118,711 

48,738 

48,324 

414 

29,165 

40.808 

July . 

165,029 

60,314 

59,799 

515 

62,837 

41,878 

134,158 

52,152 

51,651 

501 

42,658 

39.348 

August . 

167,458 

56,502 

54,654 

1,848 

66,973 

43,983 

157,355 

54,818 

54,115 

703 

59,856 

42,681 

September. . . . 

185,209 

61,011 

59,547 

1,464 

74,097 

50,101 

180,565 

61,011 

59,547 

1,464 

70,769 

48,785 

October . 

251,670 

86,919 

85,447 

1,472 

106,488 

58,263 

244,645 

86,762 

85,290 

1,472 

102,361 

55,522 

November. . . . 

249,928 

94,380 

91,760 

2,620 

103,962 

51,586 

243,904 

94,090 

91,470 

2,620 

100,201 

49,613 

December. . . . 

303,840 

102,341 

96,716 

5,625 

152,015 

49,484 

301,536 

100,938 

95,313 

5,625 

151,616 

48.952 

1946:  January . 

323  ,598 

142,792 

138 ,228 

4,564 

123  ,387 

57  ,419 

303  ,907 

123 ,700 

119 ,416 

4,284 

123 ,293 

56,914 

February . 

372 ,987 

158  ,552 

151,548 

7,004 

149  ,351 

65  ,084 

342,172 

137  ,832 

132 ,S84 

4,948 

141 ,130 

63  ,210 

March . 

745  ,419 

286  ,320 

273 ,252 

13  ,068 

337  ,718 

121,381 

721 ,151 

265,921 

254  .532 

1 1 .389 

334 ,802 

120,428 

April . 

436  ,774 

259  ,093 

254  ,692 

4,401 

109 ,070 

68,611 

393  ,367 

223  ,119 

220 ,553 

,  2 ,566 

107  .032 

63.216 

May . 

416,175 

265  ,905 

262  ,347 

3  ,558 

90  ,415 

59 ,855 

359  ,925 

213  ,230 

211 ,180 

2,050 

90 ,365 

56 ,330 

June . 

412,455 

242  ,848 

237  ,479 

5,369 

106  ,229 

63  ,378 

348 ,363 

188  ,875 

187,290 

1,585 

104  ,531 

54 ,957 

July . 

423  ,779 

247  ,664 

229  ,956 

17 ,708 

110,048 

66  ,067 

358  ,537 

193  ,534 

181 ,285 

12 ,249 

105 ,380 

59  ,623 

August . 

424  ,844 

263 ,806 

257  ,714 

6,092 

92  ,370 

68  ,668 

351  ,003 

194  ,979 

193 ,487 

1,492 

92  ,359 

63  ,665 

September.. . . 

347  ,064 

193  ,514 

191  ,471 

2,043 

94  ,673 

58 ,877 

316,346 

173  ,792 

172 ,694 

1,098 

89  ,709 

52 ,845 

October . 

337 ,568 

194,198 

193  ,593 

605 

85 ,262 

58,108 

324 ,726 

184  ,405 

183  ,800 

605 

83  ,989 

56  ,332 

November.... 

272  ,840 

149,941 

149  ,657 

284 

81,523 

41,376 

263 ,347 

149  ,659 

149,375 

284 

73  ,107 

40 ,581 

December. . . . 

229,911 

109,155 

108 ,338 

817 

78 ,556 

42 ,200 

221,127 

109,155 

108 ,338 

817 

70 ,800 

41,172 

1947:  January . 

269  ,706 

132 ,865 

132,192 

673 

86 ,879 

49,961 

249 ,884 

125,194 

124 ,521 

673 

76 ,585 

4S.105 

February . 

279,121 

140,171 

138 ,821 

1,350 

87  ,720 

51 ,230 

269 ,908 

140,171 

138,821 

1 ,350 

79 ,760 

49 ,977 

March . 

384 ,515 

207  ,987 

206 ,531 

1  ,456 

111,905 

64  ,624 

372 ,890 

206 ,401 

204  ,945 

1 ,456 

103,124 

63  ,365 

April . 

446  ,222 

241 ,830 

240  ,405 

1  ,425 

129  ,474 

74 ,918 

429 ,581 

239  ,881 

238  ,456 

1 ,425 

116,208 

73  .492 

May . 

428  ,878 

227  ,947 

224  ,951 

2,996 

128,196 

72,736 

419,138 

227  ,947 

224  ,951 

2,996 

120 ,724 

70  .467 

June . 

488 ,843 

261  ,093 

259,371 

1,722 

141,919 

85 ,830 

461  .379 

254  ,576 

252  ,854 

1  ;722 

130 ,420 

76  ,383 

July . 

537,317 

273  ,265 

271  ,456 

1 ,809 

170,181 

93  ,870 

530 ,253 

272,937 

271 ,141 

1,796 

167  ,007 

90  ,309 

August . 

567  ,979 

301  ,591 

298  ,625 

2,966 

182,041 

84  ,346 

538 ,296 

299  ,987 

297  ,021 

2,966 

155  .677 

82  ,632 

September.. . . 

561  ,536 

309  ,495 

305 ,416 

4,079 

162  ,234 

89 ,807 

555  ,213 

307  ,265 

303  ,186 

4,079 

159  ,066 

88 ,882 

October . 

604  ,165 

347  ,874 

344  ,423 

3,451 

168  ,334 

87 ,957 

596 ,962 

344  .079 

340  ,628 

3,451 

166,270 

86 ,613 

November.. . . 

501  ,556 

268 ,866 

263  ,246 

5  ,620 

166  ,472 

66 .217 

480 ,243 

262  ,348 

256  .728 

5,620 

153,140 

64  ,755 

December. .  . . 

479 ,881 

232 ,950 

230 ,665 

2,285 

177,315 

69 ,615 

452  ,710 

229 ,950 

227  ,673 

2,277 

155,183 

67 ,577 

includes  value  of  Federal  construction  contracts  awarded  and  estimates  for  building  sCovers  private  and  State  and  local  government  but  excludes  New  York  City  Housing 

to  be  started  in  urban  places  which  do  not  issue  permits.  Authority  projects  which,  for  consistency  in  handling  all  public  housing,  are  classified 

*Urban,  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  covers  all  incorporated  places  of  with  Federal  housing  construction. 

2,500  population  or  more  in  1940  and,  by  special  rule,  a  small  number  of  unincorporated 
civil  divisions. 
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"able  H-5:  Estimated  permit  valuation1  of  urban  building  construction2  authorized,  by  source  of  funds, 

by  class  of  construction,  and  by  State,  1J4Z-4  / 


State  (urban  areas) 


Jabama . 

irizona . 

trkansas . 

Jalifornia . 

Jolorado . 

Jonnecticut . 

Delaware . . 

listrict  of  Columbia. 

■lorida . 

leorgia  . 

daho . 

llinois . 


Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts5. 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi. . . . 
Missouri . 


Montana . 

Nebraska . . 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey . 

New  Mexico. . . . 

New  York8 . 

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota. . 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma . 

Oregon . 


Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode  Island. . 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Utah . 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

Washington. 
West  Virginia. . 

Wisconsin . 

Wyoming . 


'otal  urban .  $2, 707, 373 


Valuation  (in  thousands) 


_ _ _ - 

All  classes 

New  residential* 

New  nonreaidential 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Total  N  on-Federal* 

Total  Non-Federal* 

Total  Non-Federal* 

Total  Non-Federal* 

1942 


$2,707,573 

$1,066,958 

$918,413 

$602,609 

$1,510,688 

$222,998 

33,981 

9,469 

15,886 

5,202 

14,689 

1,226 

IQ  113 

2,359 

2,164 

1,150 

16,103 

307 

13  889 

4,410 

3,391 

2,572 

9,380 

736 

3fil  364 

145,544 

152,210 

91,764 

179,831 

30,678 

27  3Q2 

5,165 

2,884 

2,623 

22,511 

621 

74  129 

30,747 

30,493 

16,973 

35 ,256 

5,644 

4  347 

1,150 

2,357 

134 

1 ,359 

398 

80  S46 

18,957 

38,708 

15,126 

37,169 

1 ,956 

48  694 

15,936 

16,345 

7,435 

25,015 

3,171 

26,356 

1  162 

10,999 

1,112 

11,166 

249 

5,783 

249 

11,917 

392 

2,189 

352 

164,476 

62 | 567 

39,440 

31,614 

110,244 

17,771 

88  156 

29,713 

18,617 

18,284 

64 ,013 

6,172 

IQ  008 

10,014 

6,404 

5,265 

9,867 

1 ,944 

11 ' 184 

10,780 

7,79* 

7,797 

1 ,448 

1 ,131 

12  666 

4,106 

4,292 

2,411 

7,199 

653 

38  618 

9^100 

6,456 

5,894 

29,631 

1,213 

28  909 

4 ' 336 

10,000 

2,550 

17,752 

910 

80  262 

24,077 

23,497 

13,946 

53 ,433 

7,344 

109  208 

33,505 

17,613 

14,421 

75,584 

6,760 

177  345 

110,306 

69,527 

65,403 

89,789 

27,211 

20  607 

15,315 

7,681 

7,681 

8,000 

2,775 

11  918 

3,209 

5,645 

1,498 

5,073 

598 

33,67i 

12,566 

6,343 

6,343 

22,534 

2,591 

1  682 

971 

1,024 

335 

215 

213 

5  879 

5,719 

3,125 

3,125 

1,344 

1,200 

4  389 

4,389 

3,567 

3,567 

410 

410 

3  773 

1  146 

740 

352 

2,068 

199 

121  206 

54 '487 

36,532 

30,805 

70,318 

10,397 

2  Q31 

2,471 

1,741 

1,741 

625 

169 

194  498 

73 ’,444 

49,980 

28,514 

115,292 

18 ,465 

13,051 

10,606 

7,282 

5,626 

2,615 

1,968 

424 

424 

142 

142 

105 

105 

133,790 

75,343 

52,000 

45,161 

63 ,894 

12,883 

11,745 

10,561 

8,995 

8,796 

1,524 

671 

42,105 

11,061 

18,643 

5,107 

21,364 

3,924 

229  164 

75,935 

54,959 

39,705 

151,450 

16,958 

36,975 

4,896 

3,499 

2,340 

30,641 

805 

11,822 

991 

25,956 

4,896 

972 

8,498 

5,272 

449 

5,287 

1,796 

449 

3,551 

4,965 

153 

17,268 

1,993 

153 

1,640 

84,987 

48,125 

43,310 

28,892 

31,262 

9 ,536 

37,701 

6,791 

9,768 

4,842 

26,422 

879 

790 

113,243 

392 

35,296 

575 
51,8  >4 

177 

28,362 

80 

53,592 

80 

3,278 

80.955 

22,776 

42,664 

13,589 

33,347 

4  ,736 

13,311 

4,820 

3,436 

2,228 

8 ,465 

1 , 1 85 

48,009 

26,689 

13,942 

10,867 

24 ,888 

Q  ,650 

808 

422 

422 

$278,472 

3,406 
846 
1,118 
29 ,323 
1,997 
8,380 
631 
4,969 
7,334 
3,273 
611 
14,792 

6,526 

2,827 

1,939 

1,175 

2,531 

1,157 

3,332 

16,011 

18,029 

4,928 

1,20) 

4,794 

443 

1,410 

412 

965 

14,356 

565 

29,226 

3,154 

177 

17,896 

1,226 

2,098 

22 ,755 
2,835 
1,585 
389 
3,401 
10,415 
1,511 
135 
7,757 
4,944 
1,410 
9,179 
201 


$241,351 

3,041 

842 

1,102 

23,102 

1,921 

8,130 

618 

1,875 

5,330 

3,027 

511 

13,182 

6,257 

2,805 

1,852 

1,042 

1,993 

876 

2,787 

12,324 

17,692 

4,859 

1,113 

3,632 

423 

1,394 

412 

695 

13,285 

561 

26,465 

3,014 

177 

17,299 

1,194 

2,030 

19,272 

1,751 

1,107 

370 

3,307 

9,697 

1,070 

135 

2,656 

4,451 

1,407 

9,172 

194 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  H-5:  Estimated  permit  valuation1  of  urban  building  construction2  authorized,  by  source  of  funds, 

by  class  of  construction,  and  by  State,  1942-47 — Continued 


Valuation  (in  thousands) 


State  (urban  areas) 

All  classes 

New  residential* 

New  nonresidential 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Total  |  Non-Federa!4 

Total  |  Non-Federal4 

Total 

Non-Federal4 

Total 

Non-Federal4 

1943 

Total  urban . 

$1,262  133 

$703,584 

$583,496 

$375,169 

$439,131 

$106,546 

$239,506 

$221,869 

Alabama . 

12,362 

6,155 

3,614 

2,244 

5,319 

1,094 

3,429 

2,817 

Arizona . 

4,824 

2,339 

2,793 

916 

887 

322 

1,144 

1,101 

Arkansas . 

2,396 

2,110 

369 

369 

745 

470 

1,282 

1  '271 

California . 

225,602 

110,926 

113,692 

55,363 

81 ,652 

27,675 

30,258 

27  ;888 

Colorado . 

4,672 

4,333 

1,290 

1,290 

846 

542 

2,536 

2,501 

Connecticut . 

28,992 

17,346 

16,822 

9,228 

5,850 

2,132 

6,320 

5,986 

Delaware . 

4,631 

3,424 

3,523 

2,395 

331 

252 

777 

777 

District  of  Columbia . 

24 ,373 

15,696 

14,974 

13,113 

6,704 

740 

2,695 

1,843 

Florida . 

25,864 

14,277 

9,838 

7,193 

9,122 

1,350 

6,904 

5,734 

Georgia . 

21,157 

12,210 

14,347 

8,534 

3,051 

329 

3,759 

3,347 

Idaho . 

1,556 

1,394 

639 

481 

341 

337 

576 

576 

Illinois . 

100,524 

39,425 

29,578 

21,981 

58,728 

6,157 

12,218 

11 ,287 

Indiana . 

21 ,095 

10,360 

7,318 

3,935 

9,395 

2,270 

4,382 

4,155 

6,559 

4,292 

493 

493 

4,146 

1,901 

1,920 

1,898 

Kansas . 

0 ,878 

8,433 

6,209 

5,226 

1,167 

777 

2,502 

2,430 

Kentucky . 

5,670 

2,739 

1,317 

1,317 

3,341 

629 

1,012 

793 

Louisiana . 

30,518 

4,432 

2,961 

1,908 

25 ,098 

359 

2,459 

2,165 

Maine . * . 

7,349 

3,158 

3,837 

1,735 

2,287 

398 

1,225 

1,025 

Maryland . 

15,836 

13 ,267 

9,492 

8,760 

3,181 

1,434 

3,163 

3,073 

Massachusetts5 . 

28,985 

19,865 

6,193 

4,912 

11,461 

4,230 

11,331 

10,723 

Michigan . 

120,345 

75,805 

76,954 

57,529 

29,470 

4,688 

13,921 

13 ,588 

Minnesota . 

7,564 

4,891 

124 

124 

3,933 

1,313 

3,507 

3,454 

Mississippi . 

4,685 

2,553 

2,774 

1,536 

817 

281 

1,094 

736 

Missouri . 

J  0 ,485 

4,881 

422 

422 

7,055 

1,748 

3,008 

2,711 

Montana . 

1,032 

833 

487 

290 

190 

190 

355 

353 

Nebraska . 

11,362 

5,657 

5,465 

3,299 

4,233 

720 

1,664 

1,638 

Nevada . 

2,222 

1,783 

1,451 

1,086 

397 

323 

374 

374 

New  Hampshire . 

435 

374 

11 

11 

122 

78 

302 

287 

New  Jersey . 

39,079 

27 ,000 

11,586 

9,763 

14,819 

5,228 

12,674 

12,009 

New  Mexico . 

2,578 

1,320 

1,453 

784 

648 

86 

477 

450 

New  York® . 

56,550 

32,714 

13,785 

6,378 

22,585 

7,467 

20,180 

18,869 

North  Carolina . 

6,387 

5,767 

2,431 

2,288 

1,516 

1,221 

2,440 

2,258 

North  Dakota . 

393 

229 

0 

0 

284 

139 

109 

90 

99,039 

56,133 

58 ,020 

36,167 

26,386 

5,514 

14,633 

14,452 

Oklahoma . 

9,810 

8,302 

6,012 

5,117 

1,007 

447 

2,791 

2,738 

Oregon . 

21,942 

12,693 

15,756 

7,722 

2,519 

1,403 

3,667 

3,568 

Pennsylvania . 

80,214 

42,456 

31,879 

21,724 

32,490 

6,489 

15,845 

14,243 

Rhode  Island . 

3,795 

1,934 

562 

261 

1,538 

318 

1,695 

1,355 

South  Carolina . 

3,824 

2,917 

752 

624 

1,478 

793 

1,594 

1,500 

South  Dakota . 

1,450 

1,285 

703 

703 

227 

108 

520 

474 

Tennessee . 

10,358 

6,728 

2,611 

2,611 

4,517 

900 

3,230 

3,217 

Texas . 

49,287 

32,866 

25,736 

18,148 

11,409 

2,916 

12,142 

11,802 

13,374 

10,759 

10,138 

9,155 

1,962 

549 

1,274 

1,055 

Vermont . 

1,079 

195 

88 

26 

895 

76 

96 

93 

Virginia . 

38,576 

17,667 

21,078 

12,214 

12,072 

2,178 

6,426 

3,275 

Washington . 

56,634 

31,812 

33 ,653 

18,155 

14,336 

5,483 

8,645 

8,174 

West  Virginia . 

2,824 

1,439 

286 

286 

1,696 

334 

842 

819 

Wisconsin . 

21,240 

15,357 

7,691 

6,662 

6,758 

2,040 

6,791 

6,655 

Wyoming . 

2,727 

1,053 

2,289 

691 

120 

120 

318 

242 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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'able  H-5:  Estimated  permit  valuation1  of  urban  building  construction2  authorized,  by  source  of  funds, 
by  class  of  construction,  and  by  State,  1942-47 — Continued 


Valuation  Cm  thousands) 

State  (urban  areas) 

All  classes 

New  residential* 

New  nonresidential 

Additions,  alterations, 

and  repairs 

Total 

Non-Federal* 

Total 

Non-Federal* 

Total 

Non-Federal* 

Total 

Non-Federal* 

1944 

SI. 101, 350 

$753,441 

$345,670 

$289,270 

$438,909 

$169,078 

$316,771 

$295,093 

10,958 

8,658 

2,480 

2,480 

4,535 

2,798 

3,943 

1,384 

1,694 

44,024 

2,992 

5,421 

733 

1,550 

11,350 

4,069 

883 

16,069 

3,380 

4,717 

3,808 

1,860 

1,502 

1,473 

928 

1  ,<)/0 

1 ,620 
40,056 
2,921 
5,289 

5,074 

3,016 

590 

590 

2,790 

806 

254,075 

146,000 

99,728 

78,319 

110,323 

27 ,625 

8,493 

5,870 

1,827 

1,827 

1,674 

1 ,122 

11,770 

10,398 

2,840 

2,840 

3,509 

.  2,269 

1,570 

1,034 

186 

186 

651 

139 

18,177 

8,188 

7,421 

6,390 

9,206 

7,964 

938 

10,213 

3,712 

29,010 

19,353 

9,696 

6,718 

2,422 

11,423 

7,827 

4,688 

3,110 

2,666 

1 ,005 

2,738 

2,438 

877 

738 

978 

817 

15,492 

72,894 

58,856 

27,966 

25,892 

28 ,859 

17,472 

23,386 

17,620 

8,790 

7,789 

8,592 

4,391 

6,004 

3,328 

3,530 

1,312 

5,440 

3,291 

2,996 

1,113 

2,607 

11,518 

7,512 

1,441 

1,262 

6,749 

3,288 

2,959 

9,431 

6,898 

2,613 

2,613 

1,289 

6,476 

2,939 

1,015 

12,145 

680 

4,149 

1,146 

1,531 

23 ,996 

12,627 

8,489 

8,981 

2,870 

2,312 

1,788 

205 

205 

717 

*  408 

1 ,390 
3,423 

1 ,175 
3,233 
14,847 
18,291 
9,461 

15,114 

6,506 

5,484 

1,322 

6,207 

1 ,951 

26,187 

20,673 

1,211 

1,211 

9,759 

4  ,61 5 

15,217 

16,642 

72,894 

50,975 

33,007 

23 ,081 

23,245 

11,603 

19,416 

17,604 

2,814 

2,814 

7,032 

5,329 

9,570 

2,735 

1,898 

1,083 

670 

827 

442 

825 

6,782 

786 

6,750 

18,225 

12,201 

2,257 

2,017 

9,186 

3 ,434 

3,428 

3,099 

1,234 

940 

1,740 

1,740 

454 

419 

2,192 

466 

517 

14,896 

391 

37,869 

2,816 

197 

17,809 

1,676 

3,520 

8,501 

5,853 

2,908 

2,908 

3,401 

753 

2,192 

466 

1,367 

994 

455 

139 

446 

389 

941 

590 

4 

4 

398 

69 

5ay 

15,931 

421 

34,103 

27,480 

3,903 

3,903 

14,269 

8,681 

1,963 

1,454 

1,256 

792 

286 

271 

67,674 

50,533 

2,567 

1,793 

24,912 

3,659 

10,871 

40 , iy5 
2,895 
198 
18,815 
2,018 

6,923 

5,788 

469 

469 

2,503 

789 

549 

262 

262 

329 

90 

67,109 

65,386 

28,559 

27,547 

19,735 

10,030 

5,742 

4,839 

1,925 

1,925 

4,702 

1,799 

1,238 

14,761 

10,679 

5,077 

6,000 

2,457 

3 ,684 

69,104 

28,286 

8,305 

7,236 

32,996 

5,629 

17,803 

1,989 

15,421 

1,945 

968 

626 

4,751 

12,584 

1,225 

76 

3,993 

6,722 

1,314 

7,881 

316 

3,197 

2,510 

127 

127 

1,081 

438 

3,213 

1,790 

423 

423 

1,726 

399 

1 ,064 
638 
5,405 
13,027 
1,252 

1,534 

1,126 

50 

50 

846 

450 

16,010 

12,097 

5,549 

5,549 

5 ,056 

1,797 

53,189 

8,168 

46,456 

24 ,402 

23,441 

15,760 

10,431 

898 

Jtah  . 

6,683 

4,560 

4,560 

2,356 

197 

167 

6 

6 

115 

85 

76 

4,764 

7,232 

26,755 

11,318 

5,735 

9,962 

4,801 

16,256 

2,624 

31,224 

20,158 

9,240 

14 ,030 

4,196 

2,915 

1,967 

222 

222 

1,322 

431 

1  >37 1 

20,684 

17,785 

4,837 

4,837 

6,826 

5,067 

9,021 

1,270 

1,167 

649 

649 

305 

202 

3 16 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  H-5:  Estimated  permit  valuation1  of  urban  building  construction2  authorized,  by  source  of  funds, 

by  class  of  construction,  and  by  State,  1942-47 — Continued 


State  (urban  areas) 


Total  urban . 

Alabama . 

Arizona . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Colorado . 

Connecticut . 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Idaho . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . . 

Maryland . . 

Massachusetts5 . 

Michigan . . 

Minnesota . . 

Mississippi . . 

Missouri . . 

Montana . . 

Nebraska . . 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey . 

New  Mexico . 

New  York* . 

North  Carolina . . 

North  Dakota . 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma . 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania . 

Rhode  Island . 

South  Carolina . 

South  Dakota . 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Utah . 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

Washington . 

West  Virginia . 

Wisconsin . 

Wyoming . 


Valuation  (in  thousands) 


All  classes 

New  residential* 

New  nonreaidential 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Total 

Non-Federal4 

Total 

Non-Federal4 

Total 

Non-Federal4 

Total 

Non-Federal4 

1945 

$1,966,913 

$1,717,181 

$663,160 

$631,562 

$827,614 

$639,342 

$476,139 

$446,277 

23,054 

18,820 

4,969 

4,804 

11,212 

8,250 

6,873 

5,766 

11,951 

11,276 

6,073 

6,059 

3,695 

3,074 

2,183 

2,143 

8,714 

6,889 

2,780 

2,669 

3,799 

2,199 

2,136 

2.021 

366,961 

298,355 

156,264 

144,315 

140,825 

89,451 

69,872 

64.599 

21,183 

20,252 

11,533 

11,533 

4,469 

4,465 

5,181 

4,254 

23,063 

21,198 

3,818 

3,818 

11,868 

10,158 

7,377 

7,222 

4,988 

4,065 

597 

597 

3,177 

2,282 

1,214 

1,186 

26,574 

15,354 

11,789 

9,628 

11,126 

2,568 

3,659 

3,158 

68,410 

66,599 

30,877 

30,657 

18,446 

17,888 

19,087 

18,0.54 

24,044 

20,907 

6,753 

6,753 

12,062 

9,053 

5,229 

5,101 

6,337 

6,196 

2,607 

2,607 

2,166 

2,134 

1,564 

1,455 

130,138 

121,185 

52,758 

49,262 

51,516 

47,216 

25,864 

24,707 

44,011 

38,255 

12,574 

12,574 

20,406 

15,021 

11,031 

10.650 

18,694 

17,085 

3,972 

3,943 

9,828 

8,353 

4,894 

4,789 

13,267 

11,806 

3,974 

3,555 

5,122 

4,130 

4,171 

4.121 

13,834 

10,074 

1,683 

1,683 

10,184 

6,684 

1,967 

1,707 

15,596 

12,727 

6,420 

6,420 

4,977 

2,590 

4,199 

3,717 

3,386 

3,300 

589 

5S9 

1,717 

1,688 

1,080 

1,023 

17,336 

16,056 

4,852 

4,852 

6,820 

5,873 

5,664 

5,331 

56,822 

51,833 

10,893 

10,893 

21,165 

17,713 

24,764 

23,227 

136,496 

128,155 

45,876 

45,687 

63,801 

55,901 

26,819 

26.567 

41,831 

41,735 

17,071 

17,071 

12,525 

12,479 

12,235 

12.185 

8,989 

6,709 

2,570 

2,570 

4,435 

2,281 

1,984 

1,858 

33,388 

31,067 

5,764 

5,764 

17,373 

16,932 

10,251 

8,371 

4,254 

3,799 

1,256 

1,256 

1,666 

1,239 

1,332 

1.304 

15,888 

8,638 

2,859 

2,859 

9,974 

2,775 

3,055 

3.004 

6,307 

4,817 

2,519 

2,519 

2,541 

1,065 

1,247 

1,233 

2,023 

2,015 

663 

663 

431 

431 

929 

921 

69,206 

63,610 

15,266 

13,515 

29,388 

26,268 

24,552 

23,827 

6,124 

3,835 

2,101 

1,357 

3,022 

1,638 

1,001 

840 

100,103 

90,140 

22,801 

22,801 

43,977 

35,938 

33.325 

31.403 

30,696 

29,806 

8,467 

8,467 

15,724 

14,921 

6,505 

6,418 

2,936 

2,936 

1,077 

1,077 

1,194 

1,194 

665 

665 

127,643 

119,885 

47,862 

46,749 

50,541 

45,952 

29,240 

27,184 

23,955 

15,869 

6,200 

6,200 

13,912 

5,987 

3,843 

3.682 

23,569 

21,863 

8,588 

8,093 

9,393 

8,366 

5,588 

5,404 

78,409 

63,816 

16,362 

16,362 

32,889 

20,668 

29,158 

26,786 

8,332 

8,020 

3,021 

3,021 

1,595 

1,561 

3,716 

3,438 

7,251 

5,820 

1,502 

1,502 

4,082 

2,730 

1,667 

1,588 

3,287 

3,142 

1,238 

1,115 

967 

967 

1,092 

1,060 

32,952 

29,257 

8,335 

8,335 

16,124 

13,247 

8,493 

7,675 

145,474 

128,851 

46,671 

46,456 

74,887 

59,406 

23,916 

22,989 

12,932 

10,726 

4,178 

4,178 

5,434 

4,318 

3,320 

2,230 

525 

525 

237 

237 

186 

186 

102 

102 

32,585 

28,250 

11,886 

11,886 

13,720 

10,402 

6,979 

5,962 

52,786 

37,727 

23,825 

15,871 

17,331 

11,707 

11,630 

10.149 

10,462 

9,272 

2,494 

2,494 

5,238 

4,076 

2,730 

2,702 

47,650 

42,174 

15,520 

15,070 

19,824 

15,065 

12,306 

12,039 

2,497 

2,490 

1,176 

1,176 

861 

854 

460 

460 
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Table  H-5:  Estimated  permit  valuation1  of  urban  building  construction2  authorized,  by  source  of  funds, 

by  class  of  construction,  and  by  State,  1942-47 — Continued 


State  (urban  areas) 


rotal  urban . 

Alabama . 

Ariiona . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Colorado . 

Connecticut . 

Delaware . . . 

District  of  Columbia . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Idaho . 

Illinois. . . . . . . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . . 

Kansas  . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts5 . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . . 

Montana . 

Nebraska . 

Nevada . . . 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey . 

New  Mexico . 

New  York* . 

North  Carolina . 

North  Dakota . 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma . 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania . 

Rhode  Island . 

South  Carolina . 

South  Dakota . 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Utah . 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

Washington . 

West  Virginia . 

Wisconsin . 

Wyoming . . 


Valuation  (in  thousands) 


All  classes 

New  residential* 

New  nonresidential 

Additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs 

Total 

Non-Federal* 

Total 

Non-Federal4 

Total 

Non-Federal* 

Total 

Non-Federal4 

1946 

$4  ,743  ,414 

$4 ,303  ,971 

$2 ,513  ,789 

52  ,158,201 

SI  ,458 ,602 

$1,416,497 

$771 ,023 

$729 ,272 

53  ,093 

47  ,780 

26 .785 

22 ,655 

17 ,233 

16 ,881 

9,075 

8,244 

19  ',784 

17  ,841 

9,088 

7,393 

8,056 

7,900 

2,640 

2,548 

21 ,895 

20 ,333 

10 ,975 

9,736 

5,734 

5,597 

5,186 

5  .000 

785 ,023 

753  ,789 

433 ,720 

415,852 

242  ,457 

235 ,689 

108 ,846 

102  ,248 

47  ,934 

41 ,335 

30 .871 

26,014 

8,265 

8,083 

8,798 

7  ,238 

57  ,444 

53  ,576 

21 ,279 

17  ,651 

22 ,419 

22 ,404 

13  ,746 

13  ,521 

7 '216 

6,942 

2,899 

2,634 

1,967 

1,967 

2,350 

2,341 

46 1235 

32  ,498 

18,132 

14,134 

20 ,993 

11,505 

7,110 

6,859 

160 ,362 

157,176 

95 ,536 

93 ,216 

40 ,052 

39 ,735 

24 ,774 

24 ,225 

59  ,257 

55 ,324 

30 ,343 

27  ,335 

19,042 

18 ,552 

9,872 

9,437 

19  ,433 

16,108 

11,885 

8,591 

4,831 

4,831 

2,717 

2,686 

293 1975 

278,846 

137 ,144 

122 ,945 

116,784 

116,567 

40 ,047 

39 ,334 

94 ,355 

81,863 

54 ,243 

43 ,659 

23 ,486 

22 ,836 

16 ,626 

15,368 

64 ,378 

52 ,824 

36,103 

26 ,761 

19 ,295 

18 ,069 

8,980 

7,994 

41 ,195 

37  ,407 

22 ,676 

19,170 

11 ,656 

11,452 

6,913 

t)  ,785 

32,172 

28,441 

15 ,405 

12,214 

13,071 

13  ,004 

3,696 

3,223 

46,019 

39,188 

23  ,022 

16  ,807 

14,151 

14  ,108 

8,846 

8,273 

10 ,954 

10 ,663 

3,654 

3,419 

4,657 

4,657 

2,643 

2,587 

66 ,882 

65 ,752 

35,079 

34  ,371 

22,301 

22  ,269 

9,502 

9,112 

173 ,891 

156 ,238 

71,211 

56 ,258 

60 ,765 

60 ,593 

41,915 

39  ,387 

264  ,843 

250 ,563 

138 ,703 

125 ,070 

89  ,978 

89 ,973 

36,162 

35  ,520 

109  j352 

101 ,001 

65,212 

57  ,402 

24  ,623 

24,211 

19 ,517 

19  ,388 

25,521 

23 ,068 

13 ,088 

11 ,266 

8,575 

8,560 

3,858 

3  ,242 

92 ,239 

82,346 

41 ,504 

33 ,257 

34 ,623 

34 ,489 

16,112 

14 ,600 

f 13  ,130 

10 ,338 

8,149 

5,618 

3,036 

3,036 

1,945 

1,684 

'  31 ,404 

28 ,817 

13,128 

11 ,649 

11,702 

11,672 

6,574 

5  ,496 

i  12 ,594 

12 ,084 

6,786 

6,332 

3,216 

3,177 

2,592 

2 ,575 

8,657 

8,004 

3,951 

3,320 

2,248 

2,248 

2,458 

2,436 

171  ’462 

153  ,039 

82 ,301 

64  ,584 

54 ,533 

54  ,027 

34 ,628 

34  ,428 

15 .349 

14  ,451 

8 ,329 

8,019 

4,198 

4,198 

2,822 

2  ,234 

404  ,494 

293  ,875 

267 ,829 

160 ,817 

72 ,922 

72 .223 

63  ,743 

60 ,834 

69  ,275 

64 ,223 

35 ,375 

31 ,535 

26 ,04C 

25 ,986 

7,860 

6 ,705 

9,602 

8,146 

6,166 

4,726 

2 ,517 

2,517 

919 

903 

263  ,047 

245 ,006 

149  ,400 

132,965 

70 ,354 

69 ,139 

43  .293 

42 ,902 

49 ,677 

43  ,734 

26 ,395 

22,122 

15 ,537 

15,511 

7,745 

6,101 

66,913 

62 ,566 

32 ,948 

29 ,882 

23 ,120 

22 ,783 

10 ,845 

9,901 

228 ,449 

209  ,220 

110,872 

94,313 

67,696 

66,141 

49 ,881 

48 ,766 

29,171 

22 ,970 

10 ,808 

10 ,505 

12 ,505 

7,562 

6,858 

4,903 

25 ,451 

18 ,492 

9,390 

7,538 

12,107 

7,355 

3,954 

3,599 

16,764 

11 ,635 

5,987 

4,953 

8,511 

4,734 

2,266 

1 ,948 

67  ,995 

62 ,504 

29 ,750 

25 ,394 

26 ,704 

26 ,289 

11,541 

10 ,821 

315,852 

298 ,476 

176 ,226 

163 ,505 

97,219 

96 ,410 

42  .407 

38 ,561 

29  ,228 

26,514 

17,316 

15,303 

7,267 

7,142 

4,645 

4,069 

4  ,130 

3,379 

1 ,421 

1,236 

1,122 

896 

1 ,587 

1 ,247 

78,174 

72 ,792 

43 ,504 

40  ,386 

21 ,495 

21,173 

13,175 

11,233 

103 ,004 

99 ,614 

53,117 

50 ,237 

32,814 

32,731 

17 ,073 

16  ,646 

24 ,657 

22 ,239 

12,914 

11,090 

7,250 

6,891 

4,493 

4  ,258 

104,241 

95,912 

48 ,217 

41 ,494 

38 ,057 

37 ,327 

17  .967 

17  .091 

7,242 

5,036 

5,003 

2,868 

1,418 

1,397 

821 

771 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  H-5:  Estimated  permit  valuation1  of  urban  building  construction2  authorized,  by  source  of  funds, 

by  class  of  construction,  and  by  State,  1942-47 — Continued 


State 

(urban  areas) 

Valuation  (in  thousands) 

All  classes 

New  residential* 

New  nonresidential 

Additions,  alteration* 
and  repairs 

Total 

Non- 

Federal4 

Total 

Non- 

Federal4 

Total 

Non- 

Federal4 

Total 

Non- 

Federal4 

1947 

Total  urban . 

15,549,718 

$5,356,457 

$2,945,934 

$2,910,735 

$1,712,672 

$1,583,165 

$891,112 

$862,557 

Alabama . 

65,631 

64,356 

34,668 

34,668 

20,493 

19,468 

10,470 

10,220 

Arizona . 

25,351 

24,675 

11,633 

11,633 

9,965 

9,528 

3,754 

3,515 

Arkansas . 

34,536 

33,263 

18,516 

18,516 

9,955 

8,930 

6,065 

5,817 

California . 

905,352 

889,289 

533,344 

532,043 

242,483 

230,935 

129,525 

126,312 

Colorado . 

50,360 

45,100 

24,839 

24,205 

16,780 

12,350 

8,741 

6,544 

Connecticut . 

69,137 

68,304 

31,756 

31,756 

24,628 

23,901 

12,752 

12,647 

Delaware . 

4,920 

4,741 

1,676 

1,676 

1,399 

1,280 

1,844 

1,785 

District  of  Columbia . 

42,966 

40,538 

23,912 

23,787 

8,599 

8,007 

10,455 

8,744 

Florida . 

255,232 

253,312 

158,802 

158,789 

59,460 

58,015 

36,970 

36.508 

Georgia . 

76,742 

74,417 

33,587 

33,587 

25,571 

24,000 

17,584 

16,829 

Idaho . 

17,060 

16,731 

7,783 

7,783 

5,904 

5,592 

3,373 

3,356 

Illinois . 

323,252 

319,726 

167,377 

167,377 

105,411 

102,590 

50,464 

49,760 

Indiana . 

108,703 

105,821 

58,602 

58,602 

31,536 

29,505 

18,565 

17,713 

59,580 

57,945 

27,476 

27,476 

22,133 

20,970 

9,970 

9,498 

Kansas . 

48,622 

47,554 

26,271 

26,271 

13,227 

12,566 

9,124 

8,716 

Kentucky . 

41,633 

39,734 

19,331 

19,331 

16,872 

15,633 

5,430 

4,770 

Louisiana . 

67,079 

55,696 

23,387 

23,387 

33,050 

21,824 

10,642 

10,485 

Maine . 

12,324 

11,736 

4,926 

4,926 

4,828 

4,409 

2,569 

2,401 

Maryland . 

68,211 

65,884 

43,864 

42,902 

12,745 

11,877 

11,603 

11,105 

Massachusetts5 . 

200,317 

197,160 

92,887 

92,879 

66,222 

63,526 

41,208 

40,755 

Michigan . 

317,946 

313,399 

185,056 

185,056 

86,220 

81,874 

46,670 

46,469 

Minnesota . 

110,713 

109,162 

61,488 

61,488 

31,918 

31,182 

17,307 

16,493 

Mississippi . 

31,529 

31,152 

16,574 

16,574 

9,753 

9,537 

5,202 

5,041 

97,864 

95,948 

43,946 

43,700 

39,683 

38,257 

14,235 

13,990 

Montana . 

13,798 

13,191 

5,294 

5,294 

6,296 

5,689 

2,208 

2,208 

Nebraska . 

38,892 

32,851 

19,063 

19,063 

13,901 

7,926 

5,928 

5,861 

Nevada . 

15,904 

15,684 

9,442 

9,442 

3,876 

3,671 

2,585 

2,571 

New  Hampshire . 

13,565 

13,251 

6,747 

6,747 

3,482 

3,204 

3,336 

3,300 

New  Jersey . 

234,452 

224,917 

124,952 

119,191 

67,250 

64,343 

42,250 

41,384 

New  Mexico . 

22,372 

21,653 

12,843 

12,843 

6,435 

5,742 

3,094 

3,068 

New  York6 . 

385,357 

321,758 

190,633 

166,957 

129,829 

93,043 

64,895 

61,758 

North  Carolina . 

88,481 

86.638 

50,689 

50,689 

28,302 

26,575 

9,491 

9,375 

North  Dakota . 

14,407 

10,515 

4,792 

4,792 

7,748 

4,020 

1,866 

1,703 

328,296 

322,328 

166,701 

165,365 

109,749 

106,435 

51,845 

50,528 

Oklahoma . 

61,874 

60,330 

33,597 

33,597 

20,450 

19,026 

7,828 

7,707 

Oregon . 

73,979 

73,273 

32,286 

32,286 

29,360 

28,710 

12,333 

12,277 

Pennsylvania . 

266,099 

258,685 

136,764 

136,764 

74,663 

70,787 

54,671 

51,134 

32,145 

30,721 

15,260 

15,260 

9,384 

8.962 

7,501 

6.499 

South  Carolina . 

29,607 

26,837 

12,748 

12,748 

11,798 

9,173 

5,061 

4,916 

12,834 

12,515 

6,965 

6,965 

3,553 

3,288 

2.316 

2,261 

71,560 

69,934 

33,490 

33,361 

26,020 

24,765 

12,050 

11,608 

407,061 

400,853 

225,403 

224,541 

129,617 

125,695 

52,041 

50,616 

Utah . 

24,470 

23,816 

13,835 

13,835 

7,032 

6,393 

3,603 

3,588 

3,452 

3,429 

1,468 

1,468 

1,286 

1,286 

698 

675 

113,163 

109,944 

61,523 

61,523 

36,500 

35,663 

15,141 

12,758 

Washington . 

106,305 

104,564 

55,651 

55,651 

29,815 

2S.338 

20,839 

20,575 

34,775 

33,871 

13,142 

13.142 

15,668 

14,945 

5,965 

5.7M 

115,406 

113,142 

57,792 

57,646 

39.949 

3S.097 

17,665 

17.399 

Wyoming . 

6,404 

6,117 

3,152 

3,152 

1,874 

1,633 

1,378 

1,332 

■■ 

includes  value  of  Federal  construction  contracts  awarded  and  estimates  for  building  with  Federal  housing  construction, 

to  be  started  in  urban  places  which  do  not  issue  permits.  6Data  for  Boston  are  based  on  permit  applications  filed.  . 

2Urban,  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  covers  all  incorporated  places  of  6New  York  City  data  for  1921  through  1944  are  based  on  applications  filed  rather  than 

2,500  population  or  more  in  1940  and,  by  special  rule,  a  small  number  of  unincorporated  on  permits  issued.  For  the  years  1942  through  1944  large  projects  which  were  definitely 

civil  divisions.  determined  to  represent  postwar  plans  have  been  deleted.  Figures  for  1945  to  date  are 

includes  value  of  dormitories  and  other  nonhousekeeping  residential  buildings.  _  based  on  inspection  records  and  represent  work  actually  started. 

4Covers  private, and  State  and  local  government  but  excludes  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority  projects  which,  for  consistency  in  handling  all  public  housing,  are  classified 
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Section  I:  Housing  and  Rents 


Nonfarm  Dwelling  Units 

All  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimates  of 
the  number  of  new  dwelling  units  provided  ex¬ 
clude  the  construction  of  housing  on  farms.  For 
the  urban  and  rural  nonfarm  portions  of  the 
country  a  number  of  series  are  prepared. 

A  new  dwelling  unit  is  a  complete  family 
accommodation  built  at  a  new  location  from 
new  or  re-used  material. 

Publicly  financed  units  are  those  built  with 
Federal  Government  and  with  other  public 
funds. 

Privately  financed  units  are  those  built  with 
private  funds. 

Publicly  and  privately  financed  units  make  up 
the  total  built  with  funds  from  all  sources. 

By  Census  definition,  urban  means  all  incor¬ 
porated  places  of  2,500  population  or  more  in 
1940  and,  by  special  rule,  a  small  number  of 
unincorporated  civil  divisions. 

Nonfarm  areas  include  urban  areas  and  rural 
territory,  except  farms. 

Estimates  of  the  total  number  of  new  non- 
federally  financed  permanent  dwelling  units 
which  were  started,  under  construction,  and 
completed  each  month  beginning  with  January 
1946  in  all  nonfarm  places  are  shown  in  table 
1-1.  Both  conventional  and  prefabricated  types 
of  permanent  units  are  included.  The  table  ex¬ 
cludes  all  units  provided  by  the  conversion  of 
existing  structures  and  by  the  building  of  dor¬ 
mitory  accommodations,  trailers,  military  bar¬ 
racks,  and  temporary  structures. 

For  all  urban  places,  estimates  of  housing 
starts  are  based  primarily  on  permit  data  for 
urban  building  (see  tables  H-4  and  H-5).  The 
data  contained  in  the  tables  to  which  reference 
is  made  reflect  intentions  to  build,  rather  than 
actual  starts.  In  the  compilation  of  table  1-1, 
adjustments  have  been  made  to  allow  for  some 
permits  which  do  not  result  in  construction 
and  for  the  time  that  usually  elapses  between 
the  issuance  of  a  permit  and  the  actual  start 
of  construction.  Such  adjustments  are  based  on 
housing  data  obtained  from  permit  offices  and 


from  contractors  contacted  in  field  surveys  cov¬ 
ering  all  permit-issuing  places  of  65  sample 
areas  throughout  the  United  States.  The  65 
sample  areas  include  28  large  industrial  areas 
(groups  of  counties  surrounding  large  indus¬ 
trial  cities),  21  urban  counties  with  medium¬ 
sized  or  small  cities,  and  16  predominantly 
rural  counties. 

For  all  rural  nonfarm  places,  estimates  of 
housing  units  started  are  based  on  data  col¬ 
lected  in  field  surveys  in  both  permit  and  non¬ 
permit  places  of  the  65  sample  areas  previously 
mentioned.  (Starts  information  for  nonpermit 
places  in  these  areas  is  obtained  by  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  agents  from  contractors,  mate¬ 
rials  dealers,  loan  organizations,  others  familiar 
with  building  activity  in  these  localities,  and 
by  personal  observation).  Each  month,  after 
obtaining  the  ratio  of  housing  starts  in  rural 
nonfarm  places  to  the  number  in  urban  places 
in  these  65  representative  areas,  this  ratio  is 
applied  to  the  estimate  of  starts  for  all  urban 
places.  The  resulting  rural  nonfarm  estimates 
are  then  combined  with  the  urban  estimates 
to  provide  the  estimates  of  total  nonfarm 
housing  starts. 

Housing  completions  have  been  estimated  by 
distributing  the  total  nonfarm  starts  figure  for 
each  month  over  the  period  of  months  during 
which  completion  of  the  units  is  estimated  to 
occur.  The  basis  for  the  distribution  of  units 
is  the  time  required  to  complete  housing  units 
as  found  in  the  65  sample  areas.  The  estimated 
nonfarm  completions  for  a  given  month  consist 
of  all  units  previously  started  which  were  esti¬ 
mated  to  have  been  completed  in  that  particular 
month.  Units  started  before  1946  which  were 
estimated  to  be  completed  during  that  year 
have  been  included  in  the  1946  completions 
estimates. 

The  estimates  of  new  dwelling  units  for  non¬ 
farm  places  given  in  table  1-2  cover  all  new 
permanent  housing  units  (conventional  or  pre¬ 
fabricated)  financed  either  by  public  bodies 
(Federal  and  other)  or  by  private  organiza¬ 
tions.  This  table  also  covers  new  temporary 
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housing  units  such  as  those  authorized  under 
the  Lanham  Act  for  defense  and  war  hous¬ 
ing  and  under  the  veterans’  emergency  re¬ 
use  housing  program  by  the  dismantling  of 
temporary  war  structures  and  their  re-erection 
at  a  new  site.  Excluded  units  are  those  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  conversion  of  existing  structures 
(units  in  the  veterans’  re-use  program  provided 
by  conversion  of  war  structures  at  their  origi¬ 
nal  site  are  in  this  category)  and  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  dormitory  accommodations,  trail¬ 
ers,  and  military  barracks.  Only  new  per¬ 
manent  dwelling  units  are  shown  in  table  1-3. 

Derivation  of  urban  estimates  is  described 
on  page  181.  Unlike  the  urban  data  in  tables 
H-4  and  H-5,  which  represent  only  intentions 
to  build,  the  data  in  tables  1-1,  1-2,  and  1-3 
represent  work  actually  started.  Adjustments 
in  tables  1-2  and  1-3  (based  on  field  surveys  in 


the  65  sample  areas  discussed  above)  have 
been  made  in  the  urban  figures  from  January 
1945  to  date  to  correct  for  the  cancellation 
of  some  permits  and  the  time  interval  between 
permit-issuance  and  actual  start  of  construc¬ 
tion;  no  adjustments  were  made  in  the  data 
prior  to  1945,  when  permit  lapses  and  time  lags 
were  negligible. 

For  rural  nonfarm  places,  the  estimates  of 
housing  units  started  in  1946  and  subsequently 
were  also  derived  as  explained  above.  Before 
1946,  the  estimates  were  computed  from  a  ratio 
of  rural  to  urban  starts  based  on  the  1940  hous¬ 
ing  census  and  adjusted  monthly  according  to 
trends  indicated  by  building-permit  reports  re¬ 
ceived  from  rural  and  certain  urban  places.  The 
resulting  rural  nonfarm  estimates  combined 
with  the  urban  data  described  above  provide 
the  nonfarm  housing  estimates. 
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Table  I— 1:  Estimated  number  of  new  permanent 
nonfarm1  family  dwelling  units  started,  completed, 
and  under  construction,  1946-472 


Period 

Number  of  new  dwelling  unita 

Number  of  new  dwelling  units 

Started 

Com¬ 

pleted 

Under 

con¬ 

struction’ 

Started 

Com¬ 

pleted 

Under 

con¬ 

struction* 

1949 

1947 

January . 

<37,500 

15,900 

159,100 

*39 ,300 

62 ,600 

346 ,900 

February . 

42,400 

17,300 

184,200 

42,800 

60 ,300 

329 ,400 

March . 

62,000 

18,700 

227,500 

56,000 

57 ,600 

327 ,800 

April . 

67,000 

21,000 

273,500 

67 ,100 

59 ,200 

335 ,700 

May . 

67,100 

25,100 

315,500 

72,900 

59  ,400 

349 ,200 

June . 

‘61,100 

30,690 

349,000 

77 ,200 

62 ,300 

364  ,100 

July . 

*62,600 

36,700 

374,900 

81,100 

64  ,800 

380 ,400 

August . 

‘65,400 

43,400 

398,900 

*86 ,300 

69  ,600 

397,100 

September . 

57,600 

49,700 

404,800 

*93 ,800 

76 ,700 

414,200 

October . 

‘57,800 

55,500 

407,100 

l  ‘94,000 

82 ,700 

425 ,500 

November . 

47,700 

61,200 

393,600 

*79 ,700 

86 ,500 

418,700 

December . 

39,300 

62,700 

370,200 

.  ‘58,800 

90 ,000 

387 ,500 

■The  geographic  coverage  of  this  table  is  broader  than  that  of  tables  H-4  and  H-5, 
covering  urban  areas.  In  addition  to  the  urban  areas  of  2,500  population  or  more  in  1940 
and,  by  special  rule,  a  small  number  of  unincorporated  places,  nonfarm  areas  include 
all  rural  areas  other  than  farms. 

’Data  are  based  on  building  permits  issued,  adjusted  for  lapsed  building  permits  and 
the  time  lag  between  issuance  of  permits  and  dates  of  starts.  Included  are  estimates  for 
dwelling  units  started  in  rural  nonfarm  areas,  based  on  building  permits  issued  and 
special  field  surveys  in  65  areas.  The  estimates  shown  in  this  table  do  not  include 
dwellings  provided  by  conversion  of  existing  structures,  or  trailers  and  temporary 
accommodations,  regularly  inctuded  by  the  National  Housing  Agency  in  its  reports  on 
the  progress  of  the  Veterans'  Emergency  Housing  Programs. 

’It  is  estimated  that  on  December  31, 1945,  dwelling  units  under  construction  totaled 


137.500. 

‘Included  are  the  following  number  of  new  dwelling  units  started  by  the  New  York 
City  Housing  Authority:  January  1946,  608;  June,  1,338:  July.  1,310;  August,  3,485; 
October,  1,286;  January  1947,  1,084;  August,  192;  September,  192;  October,  460; 
November,  650;  December,  364. 
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Table  1-2:  Estimated  number  of  new  nonfarm1  family  dwelling  units  started,  by  source  of  funds  and 

permanency  of  publicly  financed  units,  1935-47 
(privately  and  publicly  financed) 


Total  new 
dwelling 
units 

Privately 

financed 

units 

Publicly  financed  units 

Period 

Total 

Permanent 

Temporary 
and  de¬ 
mountable 

1935 . 

221 ,000 
319,000 
336,000 
406 ,000 
515,000 
602,600 
715,200 

215,705 

5,295 

5,295 

1936 . 

304,225 
332  ,406 
399,294 
458,458 
529,571 
619,460 

14J75 
3,594 
6,706 
56,512 
73 ,029 
95,740 

14,775 

3 ,594 

1937 . 

1938 . 

6  >06 
56,542 
73 ,029 

1939 . 

1940 . 

1941 . 

86^589 

29 , 1 51 

1942 . 

496,600 

301,913 

195,407 

54 ,809 

2 1 40 ,598 

1943 . 

350,100 

183,660 

166,440 

7,297 

>159,143 

1944 . 

169,400 

138,779 

30,621 

3,108 

>27,513 

1945s . 

225  ,700 

208,118 

17,582 

1,241 

>16,341 

1946s . 

776,200 

662,526 

113,674 

8 ,027 

>105,647 

1947s . 

853 ,500 

845 ,615 

7,885 

3,440 

4,445 

105,900 

101,084 

127,379 

119,874 

4,816 

14,721 

17,926 

19,079 

9,911 

4,816 

142,100 

137,800 

129,200 

108,600 

14,721 

17 ,926 
19,079 
9,911 

no  ;i2i 

98.6S9 

1940:  First  quarter . 

164,300 

171,600 

158.100 

145.100 

153,299 

153,862 

123,721 

122,803 

11,001 

17,738 

34,379 

22,297 

11,001 

17,738 

34,379 

21,613 

1941:  First  quarter . 

>  684 

Second  quarter . 

223,100 

190,842 

32,258 

27,106 

>  5,152 

Third  quarter . 

211,400 

183 ,073 

28,327 

25,137 

>  3,190 

Fourth  quarter. .  . 

135,600 

122,742 

12,858 

12,733 

>  125 

1942:  First  quarter . 

138,500 

111,025 

27,475 

24,654 

>  2,821 

Second  quarter . 

166,600 

81,121 

85,479 

16,628 

>  68,851 

Third  quarter . 

94,600 

63,888 

30,712 

4,618 

>  26,094 

Fourth  quarter . 

96,900 

45,159 

51,741 

8,909 

>  42,832 

1943:  First  quarter . 

118,200 

34,075 

84,125 

3,021 

>  81,104 

Second  quarter . 

82,100 

51 ,681 

30,419 

936 

>  29,483 

Third  quarter . 

76,100 

52,539 

23,561 

1,400 

>  22,161 

Fourth  quarter . 

73 ,700 

45,365 

28,335 

1 ,940 

>  26,395 

'The  geographic  coverage  of  this  table  is  broader  than  that  of  tables  H-4  and  H-5 
covering  urban  areas.  In  addition  to  the  urban  areas  of  2,500  population  or  more  in  1940 
and,  by  special  rule,  a  small  number  of  unincorporated  places,  nonfarm  areas  include  all 
rural  areas  other  than  farms. 

33uch  housing  consists  principally  of  defense  and  war  housing  authorized  under  the 
Lanham  Act,  as  amended. 


Period 

Total  new 
dwelling 
units 

Privately 

financed 

units 

Publicly  financed  units 

Total 

Permanent 

Temporary 
and  de¬ 
mountable 

First  quarter . 

48,900 

37,308 

11,592 

732 

>10,660 

Second  quarter . 

48,300 

42,540 

5,760 

1,050 

>  4,710 

Third  quarter . 

38,600 

32,927 

5,763 

1,166 

>  4 ,507 

Fourth  quarter . 

33 ,600 

26,004 

7,596 

160 

>  7,436 

First  quarter . 

27  ,'.00 

25,077 

2,823 

440 

>  2,383 

Second  quarter . 

55 ,200 

45,303 

9,897 

319 

>  9,578 

Third  quarter . 

57,400 

53 ,802 

3,598 

462 

>3,116 

85 ,200 

83 ,936 

1,264 

4  1 ,264 

:  January . 

42,500 

36,901 

5,599 

608 

‘4.991 

February . 

49,300 

42,426 

6,874 

0 

‘6  874 

March . 

70,400 

62,050 

8,350 

0 

‘9.350 

April . 

79,900 

67,041 

12,859 

0 

‘12,859 

May . 

83,400 

67,031 

16,369 

0 

‘16.369 

June . 

79,800 

62,799 

17,001 

1.338 

<15,663 

July . 

78,500 

61,346 

17,154 

1,310 

‘15.944 

August . 

81,300 

61,902 

19,398 

3,485 

*15,913 

September . 

65,800 

57,592 

8,208 

0 

‘8.208 

October . 

58,200 

56,492 

1,708 

1 ,2S6 

‘122 

November . 

47,800 

47,678 

122 

0 

‘122 

December . 

39,300 

39,268 

32 

0 

‘32 

:  January . 

39 ,300 

38,198 

1,102 

1 ,0S4 

IS 

February . 

42  .800 

42 ,800 

0 

0 

0 

March . 

56 ,700 

55 ,997 

703 

0 

703 

April . 

67 ,900 

67,104 

796 

0 

796 

May . 

73 ,100 

72  ,944 

156 

0 

156 

June . 

79 ,400 

76 ,9SS 

2,412 

200 

2,212 

July . 

81 ,100 

81 ,064 

36 

0 

36 

August  . 

86 ,800 

86,141 

659 

192 

467 

September . 

93  ,800 

93  ,506 

294 

275 

19 

October . 

94  ,000 

93 ,527 

473 

460 

13 

November . 

79  ,800 

78 ,915 

885 

865 

20 

December . 

58 ,800 

58 ,431 

369 

364 

5 

*The  data  for  1945  and  subsequent  years  represent  a  revision  of  previous  estimates  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  allow  for  lapsed  building  permits  and  for  lag  between 
issuance  of  permits  and  actual  start  of  construction.  These  factors  were  negligible 
prior  to  1945. 

4 Includes  those  units  in  the  Veterans’  Emergency  Housing  Program  provided  by 
dismantling  temporary  war  structures  and  their  re-erection  at  a  new  site. 
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Table  1-3:  Estimated  number  of  new  permanent  family  dwelling  units  started  in  nonfarm  areas,1 

by  source  of  funds,  and  by  type  of  structure,  1920-47 


Area4 

Privately 

financed 

units 

Publicly 

financed 

units 

Units  in  — 

Period 

Total 

nonfarm 

units* 

Urban 

Rural 

nonfarm 

1-family 

structures 

2-family 

structures* 

Multifamily 

structures* 

247,000 

196,000 

51,000 

247,000 

0 

202,000 

24,000 

70,000 

21,000 

63,000 

133,000 

183,000 

186,000 

208,000 

241,000 

257.000 

239,000 

142,000 

74,000 

45,000 

9,000 

449.000 

359,000 

90,000 

449,000 

0 

716,000 

574,000 

142,000 

716,000 

0 

871,000 

698,000 

173,000 

871,000 

0 

534,000 

572,000 

491,000 

454,000 

436,000 

316,000 

227,000 

187,000 

118,000 

893,000 

716,000 

177,000 

893,000 

0 

937,000 

752,000 

185,000 

<  37,000 

0 

849,000 

681,000 

168,000 

849,000 

0 

0 

810,000 

643,000 

167,000 

810,000 

753,000 

594,000 

159,000 

753,000 

0 

0 

509,000 

400,000 

109,000 

509,000 

330,000 

236,000 

94,000 

330,000 

0 

254,000 

174,000 

80,000 

254,000 

0 

1932  . 

134,000 

64,000 

70,000 

134,000 

0 

1933 . 

93,000 

45,000 

48,000 

93,000 

0 

76,000 

109,000 

183,000 

244,000 

267,000 

317,000 

399,000 

485.700 
603,500 
292,800 

143.600 

117.700 

184.600 
590,000 
740,200 

5,000 

12,000 

12,000 

30,000 

61,000 

53,000 

71,000 

87,000 

79.600 
68,300 
43,100 

29.600 
13,500 
15,900 
56,200 

1934  . 

126,000 

49,000 

77,000 

126,000 

0 

5,295 

14,775 

3,594 

6,706 

56,542 

73,029 

86,589 

54,809 

7,297 

3,103 

1,241 

8,027 

3,440 

8,000 

1935 . 

221,000 

117,000 

104,000 

215,705 

1936  . 

319,000 

211,000 

108,000 

304,225 

1937 . 

336,000 

218,000 

118,000 

332,406 

18,000 

1938 . 

406,000 

262,000 

144,000 

399,294 

1939 . 

515,000 

359,000 

156,000 

458,458 

1940 . 

602,600 

396,600 

206,000 

529,571 

1941 . 

706,100 

434,300 

271,800 

619,511 

20,100 

17,800 

1942 . 

356,000 

227,400 

128,600 

301,191 

1943 . 

191,000 

124,400 

66,600 

183,703 

1944 . 

141,800 

96,200 

45,600 

138,692 

8,800 

24,300 

1945 . 

209,300 

133,900 

75,400 

208,059 

1946 . 

670,500 

403,700 

266,800 

662,473 

74,900 

1947 . 

849,000 

479,800 

369,200 

845,560 

1940:  January . 

27,000 

18,900 

8,100 

24,065 

2,935 

3,917 

3,059 

4,130 

4,704 

2,167 

5,051 

5,288 

7,399 

14,040 

10,296 

10,043 

19,300 

25.800 

37.800 

45.600 

47.200 

43.200 
48,700 
48,100 

46.200 

49.600 

39.200 
35,000 

1,400 

6,300 

6,700 

February . 

34,800 

24,800 

10,000 

30,883 

2,400 

6,600 

March . 

46,800 

31,600 

15,200 

43,741 

7,500 

April . 

56,500 

38,300 

18,200 

52.370 

6,500 

May . 

57,700 

37,900 

19,800 

52,996 

2,700 

4,100 

June . 

50,000 

29,900 

20,100 

47,833 

5,100 

July . 

57,400 

36,600 

20,800 

52,349 

4,800 

August . 

56,500 

36,900 

19,600 

51,212 

4,500 

7,100 

September . 

57,800 

38,600 

19,200 

50,401 

12,200 

October . 

66.000 

43,100 

22,900 

51,960 

6,500 

November . 

48,500 

31,100 

17,400 

38,204 

2,400 

6,200 

December . 

43,600 

28,900 

14,700 

33,557 

1941:  January . 

41,200 

27,500 

13,700 

36,482 

4,718 

8,525 

8,370 

12,900 

4,623 

9,583 

5,523 

8,413 

11,201 

5,107 

4,811 

2,815 

32.300 
35,700 

50.300 
63,000 
59,600 
62,900 

63.400 

61.400 
58,000 

49.800 

38.800 

28.300 

2,200 

2,800 

6,700 

5,200 

February . 

43,700 

28,100 

15,600 

35,175 

6,000 

March . 

59,600 

36,000 

23,600 

51,230 

7,900 

April . 

74,500 

47,900 

26,600 

61,600 

6,900 

May . 

69,700 

43,400 

26,300 

65,077 

7,400 

June . 

73,700 

44,500 

29,200 

64,117 

7,100 

July . 

73,600 

44,700 

28,900 

68,077 

5,200 

August . 

69,600 

41,600 

28,000 

61,187 

3,600 

September . 

65,000 

39,800 

25,200 

53,799 

3,500 

October . 

56,100 

33,700 

22,400 

50,993 

5,900 

November . 

46,600 

27,800 

18,800 

41,789 

2,900 

December . 

32,800 

19,300 

13,500 

29,985 

1942:  January . 

32,800 

21,300 

11,500 

27,817 

4,983 

15,789 

3,882 

6,833 

5,545 

4,250 

1,592 

27,000 

37.600 

44.600 

39.900 
22,800 

19.900 

17.600 
19,900 
19,200 
18,300 

13.500 

12.500 

1,700 

4,100 

10,800 

February . 

51,300 

36,100 

15,200 

35,511 

4,300 

March . 

51,600 

31,900 

19,700 

47,718 

5,800 

April . 

48,800 

31,100 

17,700 

41,967 

1,900 

2,000 

May . 

25,900 

16,600 

9,300 

20,355 

June . 

23,000 

13,700 

9,300 

18,750 

3,500 

July . 

22,300 

13,900 

8,400 

20,708 

2,600 

2,400 

2,500 

August . 

23,400 

14,600 

8,800 

21,630 

1,770 

1,256 

4,056 

2,253 

2,600 

September . 

22,800 

14,200 

8,600 

21,544 

October . . 

22,200 

15,400 

6,800 

18,144 

1,400 

1,300 

1,800 

November . 

16,700 

10,600 

6,100 

14,447 

1,400 

December . 

15,200 

8,000 

7,200 

12,600 

1943:  January . 

9,500 

5,900 

3,600 

9,350 

150 

7,000 

8,500 

14,400 

11.500 
15,000 
13,200 

13.500 

900 

1,600 

1,100 

1,900 

February . 

10,200 

6,300 

3,900 

9,799 

401 

2,470 

100 

1,100 

March . 

17,400 

11,300 

6,100 

14,930 

2,300 

2,800 

2,700 

April . 

15,300 

10,000 

5,300 

15,200 

1,800 

May . 

19,600 

12,900 

6,700 

18,914 

686 

150 

June . 

17,700 

11,400 

6,300 

17,550 

1,700 

2,400 

4,200 

2.900 

3.900 

July . 

17,600 

11,300 

6,300 

16,700 

900 

500 

0 

320 

1,500 

120 

August . 

20,100 

13,100 

7,000 

19,600 

11,600 

12,500 

12,700 

10,000 

September . 

16,300 

10.900 

5,400 

16,300 

October . 

18,300 

11,800 

6,500 

17,980 

1,400 

1,100 

1.800 

November . 

15,900 

10,900 

5,000 

14,400 

2.000 

December . 

13,100 

8,600 

4,500 

12,980 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  1-3: 


Estimated  number  of  new  permanent  family  dwelling  units  started  in  nonfarm  areas1, 
by  source  of  funds,  and  by  type  of  structure  1920-472 — Continued 


Period 

Total 

onfarm 

units* 

Area4 

Privately 

financed 

units 

Publicly 

financed 

units 

Units  in— 

rban 

Rural 

nonfarm 

1-family 

structures 

2-family 

structures* 

M  ult  ifamily 
structures* 

1944:  January . 

12,200 

8,200 

4,000 

12,154 

46 

10,100 

1,000 

1,100 

February . 

11,800 

8,000 

3,800 

11,700 

100 

9,900 

500 

1,400 

March . 

14,000 

9,600 

4,400 

13,414 

586 

11,800 

1,200 

1,000 

April . 

May . 

13,000 

8,600 

4,400 

12,801 

199 

10,500 

1,100 

1,400 

15,400 

10,500 

4,900 

14,696 

704 

12,300 

1,000 

2,100 

June . 

15,200 

10,100 

5,100 

15,053 

147 

12,400 

1,500 

1,300 

July . 

13,000 

8,700 

4,300 

12,400 

600 

11,300 

900 

800 

August . 

11,500 

7,700 

3,800 

11,084 

416 

9,500 

700 

1,300 

September . 

9,600 

6,400 

3,200 

9,450 

150 

8,200 

600 

800 

October . 

9,700 

6,900 

2,800 

9,700 

0 

8,000 

800 

900 

November . 

9,200 

6,500 

2,700 

9,040 

160 

7,600 

700 

900 

December . 

7,200 

5,000 

2,200 

7,200 

0 

6,100 

600 

500 

1945:  January . 

7,000 

4,800 

2,200 

7,000 

0 

6,100 

200 

700 

February . 

7,900 

5,600 

2,300 

7,460 

404 

6,400 

400 

1,100 

March . 

10,600 

7,200 

3,400 

10,600 

0 

9,000 

900 

700 

April . 

12,400 

8,700 

3,700 

12,400 

0 

10,100 

900 

1,400 

May . 

14,600 

9,900 

4,700 

14,600 

0 

12,900 

900 

800 

June . 

18,600 

11,000 

7,600 

18,281 

319 

16,700 

600 

uoo 

July . 

17,000 

11,100 

5,900 

16,578 

422 

14,500 

700 

1,800 

August . 

17,100 

11,100 

6,000 

17,040 

60 

15,400 

600 

1,100 

September . 

20,100 

12,700 

7,400 

20,100 

0 

18,200 

700 

12200 

October . 

25,600 

16,000 

9,600 

25,600 

0 

23,100 

800 

1,700 

November . 

29,300 

18,000 

11,300 

29,300 

0 

26,400 

1,000 

1,900 

December . 

29,100 

17,800 

11,300 

29,100 

0 

25,800 

1,100 

2,200 

1946:  January . 

37,500 

22,400 

15,100 

36,892 

608 

32,400 

1,300 

3,800 

February . 

42,400 

25,000 

17,400 

42,400 

0 

37,500 

1,600 

3,300 

March . 

62,000 

38,000 

24,000 

62,000 

0 

54,200 

2,400 

5,400 

April . 

67,000 

41,000 

26,000 

67,000 

0 

59,900 

2,400 

4,700 

May . 

67,100 

41,000 

26,100 

67,100 

0 

58,800 

3,000 

5,300 

June . 

64,100 

39,000 

25,100 

62,762 

1,338 

55,300 

2,500 

6,300 

July . 

62,600 

37,300 

25,300 

61,290 

1,310 

55,600 

2,200 

4,800 

August . 

65,400 

39,500 

25,900 

61,915 

3,485 

55,100 

2,000 

8,300 

September . 

57,600 

33,600 

24,000 

57,600 

0 

51,900 

2,000 

3,700 

October . 

57,800 

34,600 

23,200 

56,514 

1,286 

50,700 

1,900 

5,200 

November . 

47,700 

28,600 

19,100 

47,700 

0 

43,600 

1,700 

2,400 

December . 

39,300 

23,700 

15,600 

39,300 

0 

35,000 

U00 

3,000 

1947:  January . 

39,300 

24,200 

15,100 

38,216 

1,084 

35,000 

1,500 

2,800 

February . 

42,800 

25,000 

17,800 

42,800 

0 

39,100 

1,600 

2,100 

March . 

56,000 

31,800 

24,200 

56,000 

0 

49,900 

2,200 

3,900 

April . 

May . 

67,100 

37,600 

29,500 

67,100 

0 

60,500 

2,800 

3,800 

72,900 

39,300 

33,600 

72,900 

0 

65,800 

3,100 

4,000 

June . 

77,200 

42,200 

35,000 

77,000 

[200 

67,300 

3,400 

6,500 

July . 

81,100 

44,500 

36,600 

81,100 

0 

70,500 

3,200 

7,400 

August . 

86,300 

47,400 

38,900 

86,108 

192 

74,100 

3,300 

8,900 

September . 

93,800 

50,300 

43,500 

93,525 

275 

80,700 

3,300 

9,800 

October . 

94,000 

53,200 

40,800 

93,540 

460 

80,100 

3,300 

10,600 

November . 

79,700 

48,000 

31,700 

78,835 

865 

67,300 

3,400 

9,000 

December . 

58,800 

36,300 

22,500 

58,436 

364 

49,£00 

2,800 

6,100 

■The  geographic  coverage  of  this  table  Is  broader  than  that  of  tables  H-4  and  H-5 
covering  urban  areas.  In  addition  to  the  urban  areas  of  2,500  population  or  more  in  1940 
and,  by  special  rule,  a  small  number  of  unincorporated  places,  nonfarm  areas  include  all 
rural  areas  other  than  farms. 

■Data  for  1920-29  are!  rom  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research;  data  for 
1910-19  and  1930-47;’  rom  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  No  break-downs  are  available 
for  1910-19.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  data  are  based  on  building  permits  issued  and 
Federal  construct  on  contracts  awarded  which,  from  1946,  have  been  supplemented 
by. data  from  field  surveys  in  nonpermit-issuing  places.  Beginning  in  1945,  data  from 


building  permits  have  been  adjusted  for  lapsed  permits  and  lag  between  permit  issuance ; 
and  the  start  of  construction.  These  influences  were  negligible  prior  to  1945. 

■Total  nonfarm  units  scheduled  for  earlier  years  (in  thousands):  1910 — 475;  1911— 
480;  1912—490;  1913-455;  1914—445;  1915-475;  1916—480;  1917—230;  1918-120; 
and  1919—330. 

■Urban  and  rural  nonfarm  classifications  for  years  1920-29  are  based  on  1930  Census ; 
for  years  1930-47,  on  1940  Census. 

‘Includes  1-  and  2-  family  dwellings  with  stores. 

•Includes  multifamily  dwellings  with  stores. 
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Dwelling  Units  by  Type  of  Occupancy 

Data  were  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  showing  the  relative  importance  of 
each  type  of  occupancy  of  dwelling  units  in  157 
areas  at  a  stated  period  during  1944-46.  The 
purpose  of  the  studies  was  to  provide  the  basis 
for  periodic  reviews  of  the  samples  of  rental 
dwellings  on  which  the  Bureau’s  residential 
rent  indexes  are  based  and  to  secure  occupancy 
and  vacancy  data  for  the  National  Housing 
Agency.  These  surveys  of  residential  dwellings 
were  conducted  in  combination  with  regular 
rent  surveys  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics,  as  part  of  its  study  of  changes  in  con¬ 
sumers’  prices  and  living  costs  for  moderate- 
income  city  families.  Information  was  obtained 
by  personal  visits  to  occupants  of  family  dwell¬ 
ings  in  a  sample  carefully  selected  to  represent 


all  sections  and  all  types  of  structures  in  each 
area.  In  general,  these  surveys  included  all 
quarters  normally  considered  as  dwelling  units 
except  public  housing,  commercial  rooming 
houses  and  hotels,  trailers  and  tourist  cabins, 
and  miscellaneous  quarters  such  as  boats  and 
tents. 

The  cities  covered  (see  table  1-4)  are  not  in¬ 
tended  as  a  representative  sample  of  all  cities 
in  the  country.  Selection  of  cities  for  survey 
(either  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  or  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census)  was  based  on  the  need 
for  housing  information.  Most  of  the  cities 
which  were  covered  had  serious  housing  short¬ 
ages  at  some  period  during  World  War  II. 
Nevertheless,  the  group  included  more  than 
half  of  all  cities  having  100,000  population  or 
more  in  1940,  exclusive  of  New  York  and 
Chicago. 
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Table  1-4:  Distribution  of  family  dwelling  units  by  type  of  occupancy  for  157  areas,  selected  periods 

1944-46 


Area 


Alabama: 

Birmingham. 
Mobile . 


Arkansas: 

Batesville .... 
El  Dorado. . . . 
Hot  Springs .  .  . 
Little  Rock. . . 

Malvern . 

Pine  Bluff1  3. . . 

Newport . 

Walnut  Ridge. 

California: 


Fresno1 . 

Los  Angeles  Co . . 

(urban  areas) 

Modesto  area1 . 

Sacramento1 . 

Salinas1 . 

San  Diego . 

San  Bernardino  area1. 

San  Francisco . 

San  Jose  area1 . 

Stockton  area1 . 


Colorado:: 

Colorado  Springs. . 

Denver  area. . 

Glenwood  Springs. 

Leadville . 

Pueblo  area1  4 . 

Rifle . 

Salida . 


Connecticut: 

Bridgeport . 

Hartford  area1  4. . 
New  Haven  area. 
Norwich  City1. . . 
Waterbury1  4  .  .  . . 
District  of  Columbia. . 


Florida: 

Jacksonville . 

Panama  City  area1 


Georgia: 

Americus . 

Atlanta . 

Brunswick1  4. . . 
Macon  area  1 4. 

Savannah . 

Toccoa . 

Way  cross . 

Idaho: 

Boise1 . 

Idaho  Falls. . . . 
Pocatello  area1 . 


Indiana: 

Evansville — Henderson, 
Ky. 

Indianapolis . 


Iowa: 

Burlington1. . 
Des  Moines. . 

Kansas: 

Cimarron. . . . 
Garden  City. 
Kansas  City . 

Parsons . 

Topeka1 . 

Wichita  area. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Date  of  survey 

Estimate 

number 

of 

dwelling 

•1  Percent  of  dwellings 

Tenant 

occupie 

/-  Owner- 
d  occupie( 

Vacant 

77,000 

63.6 

35.9 

0.5 

. .  April  1945 

26,000 

55.1 

44.0 

.9 

. .  April  1945 

1,206 

38.9 

60.0 

1.1 

..  Oct.  1945 

5,000 

52.9 

45.7 

1.4 

. .  Oct.  1945 

7,000 

59.3 

40.5 

.2 

. .  April  1946 

28,000 

51.6 

47.7 

.7 

. .  Oct.  1945. 

1,300 

34.1 

65.7 

.2 

. .  May  1945 

8,000 

61.8 

46.8 

1.4 

May  1945 

1,216 

58.6 

39.6 

1.8 

May  1945 

688 

38.1 

58.4 

3.5 

5  Nov.  1945 

1.300 

36.5 

62.5 

1.0 

.  Sept.  1945 

19.000 

36.5 

62.9 

.6 

.  June  1945 

960,000 

52.0 

47.2 

.8 

.  Jan.  1946 

9,500 

32.0 

67.7 

.3 

.  Aug.  1945 

37,000 

44.6 

54.6 

.8 

.  Jan.  1946 

3.500 

50.5 

49.2 

.3 

.  May  1945 

80,000 

51.8 

47.0 

1.2 

Dec.  1945 

35,000 

39.1 

60.2 

.7 

.  Sept.  1944 

243,000 

61.5 

37.5 

1.0 

.  Sept.  1945 

36,000 

38.8 

59.9 

1.3 

.  Aug.  1945 

22,000 

46.7 

52.1 

1.2 

.  Feb.  1945 

12,950 

46.3 

51.5 

2.2 

.  June  1945 

116,000 

55.8 

43.6 

.6 

.  Mar.  1945 

703 

46.5 

43.7 

9.8 

.  Feb.  1945 

1,297 

20.1 

64.1 

15.8 

.  Aug.  1945 

18,000 

38.7 

59.7 

1.6 

.  Mar.  1945 

423 

42.6 

56.7 

.7 

.  Feb.  1945 

1,459 

35.6 

58.8 

5.6 

.  June  1945 

43,000 

65.2 

33.9 

.9 

.  Oct.  1945 

78,000 

76.5 

22.9 

.6 

.  Oct.  1945 

70,000 

54.7 

43.5 

1.8 

June  1945 

7,000 

55.5 

43.1 

1.4 

.  Sept.  1945 

32,000 

57.8 

41.4 

.8 

.  Nov.-Dee.  1945 

209,000 

64.1 

35.5 

.4 

Dec.  1944 

51,000 

62.2 

37.2 

.6 

Oct.  1945 

5,000 

34.6 

61.8 

3.6 

Dec.  1945 

33,000 

43.2 

65.5 

1.3 

Feb. 1945 

2,748 

62.4 

36.1 

1.5 

Mar.-Apr.  1945 

90,000 

61.7 

37.9 

.4 

Sept.  1945 

4,700 

39.2 

59.4 

1.4  f 

Apr.  1946 

20,000 

70.7 

28.6 

.7 

Sept.  1945 

30,000 

75.3 

23.8 

.9 

Mar.  1945 

1,465 

52.4 

46.4 

1  2 

Oct.  1945 

4,500 

49.0 

50.8 

.2  f 

Aug.  1945 

8,500 

44.2 

54.6 

1.2  H 

Oct.  1945 

4,600 

39.4 

59.7 

.9 

Dec.  1945 

6,500 

43.3 

55.5 

1.2 

b 

June  1945 

34,000 

52.0 

46.5 

1.5 

Dec.  1944- 
Jan.  1945 

120,000 

53.2 

45.7 

c 

1.1 

Dec.  1945 

8,200 

27.2 

71.1 

1.7 

Nov.  1945 

49,000 

36.5 

62.3 

1.2 

May  1945 

301 

39.8 

58.5 

1.7 

May  1945 

2,100 

41.6 

55.5 

2.9  O 

Dec.  1944 

35,000 

35.4 

63.3 

1.3 

Oct.  1945 

4,500 

31.5 

66.8 

1.7 

May  1945 

22,000 

36.0 

62.7 

1.3 

Jan.  1946 

42,000 

46.8 

52.2 

1.0 

Area 


Kentucky: 

Ashland. . . . 
Henderson1 . 
Louisville. . . 
Mayfleld . . . 
Paducah . . . 


Louisiana: 

Baton  Rouge  area  1  4. 

New  Orleans . 

Shreveport  area1 4. . . . 

Maine: 

Portland . 


Maryland: 

Baltimore. .  . . 
Cumberland1. 


Massachusetts: 
Boston  area. . 
Quincy  area 
Salem  area . . 


Michigan: 

Benton  Harbor- . 

St.  Joseph  area  1  4 

Detroit  area . 

Ludington . 

Muskegon  area . 


Minnesota: 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul. 

area.5. 


Greenwood . . . 

Grenada . 

Water  Valley. 
Winona . 


Kansas  City . 

St.  Louis  area,  Mo.  and  Ill 


Billings1 . 

Great  Falls1. 


Fairbury . 
York . 


Manchester . 

Portsmouth-Kittery,  Me. 


Albuquerque1 . 


Wilmington  area1  4 . 


Bismark  and  Mandan1 . . . 


Akron  area1 . 

Canton  area1 . 

Cincinnati . 

Cuyahoga  Co.  (Cleveland) 

Dayton  area1  • . 

Ironton . 

Youngstown  area1 . 


Ardmore . . 
Muskogee. 


Date  of  survey 

Estimate 

number 

of 

dwelling 

d  Percent  of  dwellings 

Tenant 

occupie 

Owner- 
d  occupie 

Vacant 

j 

Oct.  1945 

8,000 

34.3 

65.5 

0.2 

Apr.  1946 

4,500 

47.8 

50.6 

1.6 

Nov.  1945 

99,000 

54  4 

44.9 

.7 

Feb.  1946 

3,000 

45.3 

54.3 

.4 

Feb.  1946 

11,500 

51.6 

47.7 

.7 

May  1945 

21,000 

57.0 

42.4 

.6 

June-July  1945 

145,000 

72.9 

26.1 

1.0 

June  1945 

33,000 

56.8 

42.4 

.8 

Nov.  1945 

23,000 

68.8 

29.1 

2.1 

Nov.-Dee.  1945 

250,000 

46.1 

52.7 

1.2 

May  1945 

10,500 

58.7 

40.4 

.8 

June-July  1945 

407,000 

68.0 

29.4 

2.6 

June  1945 

34,000 

40.5 

57.3 

2.2 

Sept.  1945 

32,000 

43.8 

54.1 

2.1 

Mar.  1946 

10,000 

43.6 

55.2 

1.2 

June-July  1945 

535,000 

49.6 

49.6 

.8 

Oct.  1945 

2,800 

31.2 

65.6 

3.2 

Sept.  1945 

20,000 

32.3 

65.0 

2.7 

Mar.  1946 

245,000 

49.4 

50.2 

.4 

Mar.  1945 

4,500 

69.5 

30.4 

.1 

Mar.  1945 

1,737 

59.7 

39.0 

1.3 

Mar.  1945 

718 

29.0 

68.1 

2.9 

Mar.  1945 

540 

37.8 

60.0 

2.2 

Dec.  1944 

130,000 

55.3 

43.7 

1.0 

June-July  1945 

359,000 

60.0 

39.0 

1.0 

Dec.  1945 

7,800 

53.1 

46  4 

.5 

Dec.  1945 

10,000 

51.3 

48.2 

.5 

May  1945 

1,758 

41.8 

56.4 

1.8 

May  1945 

1,456 

32.0 

66.8 

1.2 

Sept.  1944 

23,000 

61.3 

33.9 

4.8 

Sept.  1945 

5,800 

39.2 

57.9 

2.9 

Nov.  1945 

11,000 

46.1 

53.0 

.9 

Aug.  1945 

11,000 

54.1 

43.4 

2.5 

Mar.  1946 

5,500 

46.4 

53.1 

.5 

Dec.  1945 

90,000 

34.8 

64.1 

1.1 

Dec.  1945 

40,000 

37.5 

61.6 

.9 

Mar.-Apr.  1945 

150,000 

64.5 

34.3 

1.2 

Dec.  1944- 

368,000 

52.5 

46.1 

1.4 

Jan.  1945 

June  1945 

65,000 

48.0 

50.8 

1.2 

Oct.  1945 

4,400 

41.9 

57.7 

4 

June  1945 

68,000 

37.9 

60.9 

1.2 

Nov.  1945 

5,000 

39.5 

59.1 

1.4 

Nov.  1945 

13,000 

42.4 

54.9 

2.7 
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Table  1-4:  Distribution  of  family  dwelling  units  by  type  of  occupancy  for  157  areas,  selected  periods, 

1944-46 — Continued 


Area 

Date  of  survey 

Estimated 

number 

of 

dwellings 

Percent  of  dwellings 

Area 

Date  of  survey 

Esti  mated 
number 
of 

dwellings 

Percent  of  dwellings 

Tenant- 

occupied 

Owner- 

occupied 

Vacant 

Tenant- 

occupied 

Owner- 

occupied 

Vacant 

Oregon: 

Texas: 

Albany  and  Corvallis'. . . . 

Aug.  1945 

5,500 

49.5 

48.2 

2.3 

Abilene . 

May  1945 

10,000 

39,9 

54.6 

5.5 

6,200 

41.0 

56.6 

2.4 

Feb.  1945 

1,905 

42  9 

54  5 

2  6 

3  >00 

40.0 

55.0 

5.0 

Brownsville1 . 

Aug.  1945 

6,000 

38  8 

58  2 

3  0 

Eugene  and  Springfield1 . 

Mar.  1946 

9,500 

37.4 

61.5 

i.i 

Dallas . 

Apr.  1946 

98,000 

44.7 

54.9 

.4 

4.609 

38.0 

57.3 

4.7 

El  Paso1 . 

Dec.  1945 

27,000 

56.6 

43  0 

.4 

Mar. -Apr.  1945 

116,000 

43.4 

55.5 

1.4 

Houston . 

Sept.  1945 

124,000 

58.9 

40  7 

4 

Lubbock -Slaton1 . 

Sept.  1945 

11,000 

44.1 

54.2 

1.7 

Pennsylvania: 

Orange  area1  * . 

Apr.  1946 

4,500 

41 .6 

57.2 

1.2 

55,000 

47.2 

51.7 

1.1 

San  Antonio1  J . 

May  1945 

95,000 

52  5 

46  1 

1.4 

Altoona1 . 

Sept.  1945 

21,000 

28.2 

70.6 

1.2 

Texarkana,  Tex.  and  Ark.1 

May  1945 

9,500 

45.8 

52.4 

1.8 

Erie  area1 . . 

Mar.  1946 

34,000 

46.3 

52.4 

1.3 

Wichita  Falls  and  Iowa 

June  1945 

15,000 

45.5 

52.4 

2.1 

Greenshurg  area1 . 

June  1945 

13,000 

48.5 

50.3 

1.2 

Park.1 

Johnstown  area1 . 

Mar.  1946 

21,000 

54.0 

44.8 

1.2 

Meadville1 . 

Nov.  1945 

5,800 

54.0 

44.6 

1.4 

Utah: 

Mar.-Apr.  1945 

553.000 

50.1 

48.2 

1.7 

Tooele . 

Mar.  1945 

1,429 

37.2 

58.0 

4.8 

Pittsburgh . 

Mar.-Apr.  1946 

182,000 

57.6 

41.8 

.6 

Scranton  . 

Dec.  1944 

36,000 

52.1 

39.5 

8.4 

Virginia: 

14  000 

34.7 

63.8 

1.5 

Nov. -Dec.  1945 

43,000 

55  9 

42  3 

1.8 

Uniontown1 . 

May  1945 

6,000 

54.6 

44.1 

1.3 

Newport  News . 

Nov.-Dee.  1945 

11,000 

56.2 

40.8 

3.0 

Portsmouth . 

Nov. -Dec.  1945 

15,000 

£6.8 

41.7 

1.5 

Rhode  Island: 

Richmond1 . 

Mar.-Apr.  1945 

60,000 

64.8 

34.9 

.3 

Greater  Providence  . 

May  1945 

62,000 

44.3 

50.9 

4.8 

area  1 7 

Washington: 

May-June  1945 

3,209 

4S.4 

45.3 

6.3 

Aug.  1945 

11,000 

32  9 

62  9 

4  2 

Everett  area1  4 . 

Apr.  1946 

13,000 

34.3 

62.5 

3.2 

South  Carolina: 

Olvmpia  area1 . 

May  1945 

5.300 

38.3 

58.8 

2.9 

Apr.  1946 

22,000 

74.1 

24.4 

1.5 

Seattle  . 

Sept.  1945 

143,000 

43.5 

55.8 

.7 

Spokane1 . 

vvept.  1945 

45,000 

30.7 

67.3 

2.0 

South  Dakota: 

Tacoma1 . 

Nov.  1945 

42,500 

35.5 

62.9 

1.6 

Watertown . 

Jan.  1946 

2,800 

44.5 

55.3 

.2 

West  Virginia: 

Tennessee: 

Huntington . 

Oct.  1945 

22,000 

46.3 

53.0 

.7 

Oct.  1945 

3,000 

53.2 

46.0 

.8 

May  1945 

4,000 

55.4 

44.1 

.5 

Fayetteville . 

Mar.  1945 

1,412 

59.3 

40.0 

.7 

Johnson  City . 

Sept.  1945 

6,000 

46.2 

53.2 

.6 

Wisconsin: 

32,000 

49.4 

49.7 

.9 

24,000 

49.6 

49.8 

.6 

90,000 

59.7 

39.8 

.5 

169,500 

63.3 

36.1 

.6 

Paris . 

i’eb.  1945 

2,081 

50.0 

43.8 

6.2 

Shelbyville . 

Mar.  1945 

2,066 

56.1 

41.8 

2.1 

Wyoming: 

Tullahoma . 

1,515 

45.1 

51 .4 

3.5 

Dec.  1945 

8,000 

45.9 

53.0 

1.1 

Winchester . 

Mar.  1945 

688 

35.5 

62.9 

1.6 

'City  surveyed  bv  the  Burma  of  the  Census  in  1945  and  1946. 

'Percentage  is  for  that  portion  of  the  city  corresponding  to  city  limits  as  of  April  1940. 
•Tenure  rates  for  Suisun  City  are  not  included  in  percentages. 

'Percentage  is  for  city  proper  only. 


‘Percentages  for  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  cities  proper. 

•Dayton  area  is  Dayton-Oakwood  section. 

’The  Greater  Providence  area  includes  Pawtucket,  Cranston,  Warwick,  East  Provi¬ 
dence  Town,  North  Providence  Town,  and  West  Providence  Town;  excludes  Providence 
City. 
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Rentals,  Maintenance,  and  Repairs 

Annual  average  indexes  of  residential  rents 
paid  by  moderate-income  families  in  large 
cities  and  of  the  retail  prices  of  fuels  important 
in  residential  heating  are  shown  in  table  1-5. 

The  rent  indexes  are  components  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Labor  Statistics  consumers’  price  index 
for  moderate-income  families  in  large  cities 
(described  in  detail  on  p.  104),  and  represent 
average  changes  in  rents  for  the  same  dwellings 
with  the  same  facilities  and  services  from  one 
time  to  another.  Data  are  collected  at  regular 
intervals  from  approximately  45,000  tenant 
families.  In  computing  the  indexes,  proper  rep¬ 
resentation  is  given  to  various  grades  of  hous¬ 
ing  normally  rented  by  the  middle  income 
group.  Data  for  the  cities  are  combined  on  the 
basis  of  relative  populations  in  each  city  in¬ 
cluded. 

The  indexes  of  retail  prices  of  fuels  used  in 
residential  heating  were  discontinued  after  the 
computation  of  June  1947  data  because  of 
reduced  appropriations.  These  indexes  were  de¬ 
signed  to  measure  changes  in  average  prices  of 
major  types  of  residential  heating  fuels  in  55 


cities.  Anthracite,  bituminous  coal,  coke,  kero¬ 
sene,  fuel  oil,  gas,  and  wood  were  included  in 
the  series.  Prices  for  the  various  fuels  were 
combined  on  the  basis  of  weighting  data  secured 
from  the  Bituminous  Coal  Division,  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the  Fuel  Oil  Ra¬ 
tion  Division  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion.  The  weights  are  representative  of  the 
1939-40  patterns  of  fuel  consumption  with  ad¬ 
justments  for  significant  shifts  in  consumption 
since  that  time.  Data  for  the  individual  cities 
were  combined  on  the  basis  of  fuel  consumption 
in  each  city.  Indexes  also  were  computed  for 
each  of  the  55  cities  and  for  major  types  of 
fuels. 

Average  contract  rents  in  private  residential 
dwellings  in  57  areas  are  shown  in  table  1-6. 
These  areas  were  surveyed  in  1945  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  to  obtain  needed  housing  data  for  the 
National  Housing  Agency.  The  cities  included 
were  chosen  because  of  special  housing  prob¬ 
lems  existing  in  the  areas  at  the  time  of  the 
survey.  Thus,  they  do  not  represent  a  prop¬ 
erly  distributed  sample  of  all  cities  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Nevertheless,  a  significant  proportion  of 
the  major  cities  in  the  country  were  covered. 
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Table  1-5 :  Indexes  of  rents  and  fuel  costs,  1939-47 


Period 

Residential  rents  for 

Retail  prices  of 

moderate-income 

fuels  used  in 

families  in  large  cities 

residential  heating 

(1935-39=100) 

(1939  =  100) 

1939 . 

104.3 

100.0 

1940 . 

104.6 

103.4 

1941 . 

106.2 

107.3 

1942 . 

108.5 

114.4 

1943 . 

108.0 

120.4 

1944 . 

108.2 

123.7 

1945 . 

108.3 

123.9 

1946 . 

108.6 

130.9 

1947 . 

111.2 

>142 .6 

■Six  months'  average  from  January  to  June;  the  series  was  discontinued  as  of 
July  1947. 
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Table  1-6:  Contract  monthly  rent  for  tenant-occupied  privately  financed  residential  dwellings 

in  57  cities  surveyed  in  1945 1 


Tenant-occupied  dwellings 

Estimated 
number 
of  all 
dwellings 

T  enant-occupied  dwellings 

Date  of 
survey 

Estimated 
number 
of  all 
dwellings 

Contract 

(median) 

monthly 

rent 

One- 
fourth 
rented 
at  or  less 
than — 

One- 
fourth 
rented 
at  or 

more 

than— 

Area 

Date  of 
survey 

Contract 

(median) 

monthly 

rent 

One- 
fourth 
rented 
at  or  less 
than — 

One- 
fourth 
rented 
at  or 
more 
than— 

Aug.  1945 

11,000 

$22.00 

$16.00 

$30.00 

New  Orleans,  La . 

June-July  1945 

145,000 

$18.00 

$13.00 

$28.00 

Aug.  1945 

5,500 

30.00 

23.00 

40.00 

White . 

June-July  1945 

102,000 

22.00 

16.00 

35.00 

June  1945 

6,200 

25.00 

16.00 

35.00 

Negro . 

June-July  1945 

43 ,000 

13.00 

9.00 

17.00 

Nov.-Dee.  1945 

250,000 

28.00 

17.00 

40.00 

Newport  area,  R.I.2 . 

June  1945 

12 ,000 

30.00 

20.00 

40.00 

Nov.-Dee.  1945 

210,000 

30.00 

20.00 

45.00 

Norwich  City,  Conn2 . 

June  1945 

7,000 

20.00 

15.00 

30.00 

Nov.-Dee.  1945 

40,000 

22.00 

15.00 

30.00 

Olympia  area,  Wash.’ . 

Panama  City  area,  Fla2 .... 

May  1945 

Oct.  1945 

5,300 

5,000 

33.00 

25.00 

25.00 

13.00 

45.00 

40.00 

May  1945 

21 ,000 

22.00 

11.00 

35.00 

White . 

Oct.  1945 

3,800 

32.00 

20.00 

47.00 

May  1945 

13 ,500 

32.00 

(») 

(») 

Negro . 

Oct.  1945 

1,200 

10.00 

9.00 

13 .00 

May  1945 

7,500 

10.00 

(!) 

(*) 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark2 . 

May  1945 

8,000 

25.00 

12.00 

38.00 

Aug.  1945 

8,500 

30.00 

20.00 

40.00 

White . 

May  1945 

5,500 

35.00 

(*) 

(») 

June-July  1945 

213 ,000 

30.00 

25.00 

40.00 

Negro . 

May  1945 

2,500 

8.00 

(*) 

(’) 

June  1945 

43 ,000 

28.00 

20.00 

37.00 

Pocatello  area,  Idaho2 . 

May  1945 

6,200 

30.00 

20.00 

40.00 

Aug.  1945 

6,000 

15.00 

6.00 

30.00 

Portland  Maine . 

Portsmouth,  N.II.  and 

Nov.  1945 

23 ,000 

30.00 

20.00 

40.00 

Dec.  1945 

31,500 

30.00 

23.00 

37.00 

Kittery,  Maine . 

Sept.  1945 

5,800 

26.00 

20.00 

35.00 

May  1945 

3,900 

25.00 

20.00 

35.00 

Providence  area,  R.l.2 . 

Pueblo  area,  Colo2 . 

Mav  1945 

62 ,000 

23.00 

18.00 

30.00 

May  1945 

10,500 

25.00 

20.00 

35.00 

Aug.  1945 

18,000 

25.00 

15.00 

35.00 

May  1945 

98 ,000 

26.00 

18.50 

37.00 

Quincy  area,  Mass . 

Quonset  Pt.  area,  R.I.2 . 

Sacramento,  Calif2 . 

June  1945 

34,000 

35.00 

28.00 

40.00 

June-July  1945 

535 ,000 

35 .00 

30.00 

45.00 

June  1945 

3,200 

30.00 

20.00 

57.00 

June-July  1945 

490,000 

37.00 

30.00 

45.00 

Aug.  1945 

37,000 

30.00 

25.00 

40.00 

June-July  1945 

45,000 

30.00 

25.00 

35.00 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

White . 

May-June  1945 
May-June  1945 

259 ,000 
227,000 

23.00 

25.00 

15.00 

17.00 

35.00 

37.50 

June  1945 

34  ,000 

24.00 

15.00 

35.00 

Negro . 

May-June  1945 

32,000 

15.00 

11.00 

20.00 

Sept.  1945 

19,000 

27.50 

20.00 

40.00 

San  Antonio  area,  Tex2. . . . 

May  1945 

95 ,000 

22.00 

10.00 

35.00 

June  1945 

13 ,000 

25.00 

20.00 

35.00 

San  Diego,  Calif . 

May  1945 

80 ,000 

35.00 

26.00 

43.50 

Nov.  1945 

124,000 

26.00 

18.00 

35.00 

Seattle,  Wash . 

Sept.  1945 

143,000 

35.00 

25.00 

42.50 

Nov.  1945 

96,000 

30.00 

22.00 

40.00 

Sharon-Farrcll  area,  Pa2 _ 

June  1945 

14 ,000 

25.00 

18.00 

33  00 

Nov.  1945 

28 ,000 

16.00 

11.00 

22.00 

Shreveport  area,  La2 . 

June  1945 

33 ,000 

20.00 

12.00 

30.00 

Nov.  1945 

32,000 

18.00 

12.00 

35.00 

White . 

June  1945 

21,500 

30.00 

(’) 

(5) 

Nov.  1945 

27,000 

20.00 

12.00 

38.00 

Negro . 

June  1945 

11,500 

12.00 

(») 

(*) 

Nov.  1945 

5,000 

12.00 

10.00 

15.00 

Stockton  area,  Calif2 . 

Spokane,  Wash . 

Aug.  1945 

Sept.  1945 

22 ,000 
45,000 

25.00 

28.00 

18.00 

18.00 

34.00 

38.00 

June  1945 

960,000 

32.00 

25.00 

40.00 

Texarkana,  Texas  and  Ark2 

May  1945 

9,500 

20.00 

11.00 

33.00 

Nov.  1945 

99,000 

22.00 

13.00 

35.00 

White . 

May  1945 

6,700 

30.00 

(*) 

(’) 

Nov.  1945 

83  ,000 

26.00 

16.00 

40.00 

Negro . 

May  1945 

2,800 

9.00 

(*) 

(>) 

Nov.  1945 

16,000 

12.00 

9.00 

16.00 

Topeka  area,  Kans2 . 

May  1945 

25 ,000 

25.00 

15.00 

35.00 

June  1945 

11 ,000 

30.00 

18.00 

38.00 

Uniontown,  Pa2 . 

Washington,  D.C . 

May  1945 

Nov. -Dec.  1945 

6,000 
209 ,000 

30.00 

48.00 

20.00 

38.00 

35.00 

60.00 

May  1945 

4,000 

18.00 

13.00 

25.00 

White . 

Nov. -Dec.  1945 

164,000 

52.00 

40.00 

65.00 

May  1945 

26,000 

20.00 

10.00 

35.00 

Negro . 

Nov.-Dee.  1945 

45 ,000 

35.00 

25.00 

43.00 

May  1945 

May  1945 

17,000 

9,000 

35.00 

9.00 

22.00 

8.00 

45.00 

12.00 

Watcrbury  area,  Conn . 

Wichita  Falls  and  Iowa 

Sept.  1945 

32,000 

25.00 

20.00 

30.00 

Sept.  1945 

20,000 

26.00 

20.00 

35.00 

Park,  Tex2 . 

June  1945 

15,000 

30.00 

20.00 

30.00 

Nov.  1945 

13 ,000 

26.00 

15.00 

40.00 

Wilmington  area,  N.C2 . 

Aug.  1945 

11,000 

20.00 

10.00 

40.00 

Nov.  1945 

10,500 

30.00 

20.00 

40.00 

White . 

Aug.  1945 

7,500 

35.00 

(») 

(*) 

Nov.  1945 

2,500 

9.00 

7.00 

13.00 

Negro . 

Aug.  1945 

3,500 

10.00 

(*) 

(*) 

Oct.  1945 

45,000 

25.00 

18.00 

35.00 

YoungBtown  area,  Ohio . 

June  1945 

68,000 

25.00 

18.00 

35.00 

Area 


Aberdeen  area,  Wash.2 
Albany  and  Corvallis,  Oreg.2 

Astoria  area,  Oreg.2 . 

Baltimore,  Md . 

White . 

Negro . 

Baton  Rouge  area,  La.2 

White . 

Negro . 

Boise,  Idaho . 

Boston,  Mass . 

Bridgeport,  Conn . 

Brownsville,  Tex2 . 

Canton,  Ohio . 

Coos  Bay  area,  Oreg2 . 

Cumberland,  Md2 . 

Dallas,  Tex . 

Detroit  area,  Mich . 

White . 

Negro . 

Evansville,  Ind  and 

Henderson,  Ky2 . 

Fresno,  Calif2 . 

Grecnsburg  area,  Pa2 . 

Houston,  Tex . 

White . 

Negro . 

Knoxville,  Tenn . 

White . 

Negro . 

Los  Angeles  Co.  (urban 

areas),  Calif . 

Louisville,  Ky . 

White . 

Negro . 

Lubbock  and  Slaton,  Tex2. . 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va2 . 

Mobile,  Ala . 

White . 

Negro . . . 

Muskegon  area,  Mich2 . 

Muskogee  area,  Okla2 . 

White . 

Negro . 

New  Haven,  Conn . 


lThc  rental  data  presented  ir  this  table  are  not  comparable  with  the  figures  on  changes 

in  rents  published  bv  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  its  consumers’  price  index  (see 

table  D-l).  The  index  reflects  changes  in  rent  charged  for  the  same  dwelling  with  the 
same  services  and  facilities.  The  rents  included  in  this  table  represent  the  averages  for 

rental  units  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  Comparisons  of  these  average  rents  with  averages 

obtained  from  similar  previous  surveys  reflect,  in  addition  to  changes  in  rents  6hown  in 


the  index,  shifts  in  the  size  and  type  of  rental  units,  and  changes  in  the  items  included  in 
the  contract  rent. 

Purveyed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  All  others  were  surveyed  by  the  Bureau  of 

Labor  Statistics. 
sNot  available. 
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Section  J:  Social  Security  and  Related  Programs 


The  Social  Security  Administration  has  com¬ 
piled  the  information  in  table  J-l,  which  deals 
with  operations  under  various  social  security 
and  related  programs  in  effect  from  1937 
through  1947. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  amount  of  benefits 
and  the  number  of  beneficiaries  and  recipients 
under  insurance  and  public  assistance  programs, 
the  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  work  under  the  Work  Projects  Administra¬ 
tion,  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  the 
National  Youth  Administration  from  1937 
until  the  time  of  liquidation  of  these  programs. 

Beneficiaries  of  old-age  and  survivors  insur¬ 
ance  represent  the  number  in  current-payment 
status  at  the  end  of  December;  amounts  are 
payments  certified  to  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  include  retroactive  payments. 

Railroad  retirement  benefits  represent  em¬ 
ployee  annuities  in  addition  to  pensions  to 
former  carrier  pensioners.  Beneficiaries  are  as 
of  the  last  day  of  December  in  current-payment 
status,  and  amounts  are  payments  certified,  in¬ 
cluding  retroactive  payments.  Data  for  1937- 
39  on  railroad  annuitants  retired  for  disability 
are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  reported  data  for 
1940. 

Railroad  unemployment  insurance  benefici¬ 
aries  represent  the  average  number  of  persons 
receiving  benefits  in  a  14-day  registration 
period;  amounts  are  adjusted  for  underpay¬ 
ments  and  recovery  of  overpayments. 

No  data  are  available  on  the  number  of  bene¬ 
ficiaries  receiving  workmen’s  compensation. 
Amounts  are  estimated,  and  exclude  payments 
for  medical  care;  monthly  survivor  benefits  in¬ 
clude  a  small  but  undetermined  amount  of  lump¬ 
sum  death  payments. 

Federal,  State,  and  local  government  retire¬ 
ment  payments  (included  in  the  classification 
“Other”)  exclude  refunds  of  employee  contri¬ 
butions.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  retire¬ 
ment  and  disability  benefits  include  survivor 
payments  under  joint  and  survivor  elections. 
The  break-down  between  retirement  and  dis¬ 
ability  benefits  is  estimated.  Payments  are  prin¬ 
cipally  from  the  civil-service  retirement  and  dis¬ 
ability  fund,  but  also  include  payments  from  the 


Canal  Zone  and  Alaska  Railroad  retirement  and 
disability  funds  administered  by  the  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Commission. 

The  Veterans  Administration  separations  of 
retirement  and  disability  payments  are  esti¬ 
mated  on  the  basis  of  fiscal-year  data ;  payments 
for  1937-39  were  distributed  according  to  the 
1940  distribution.  The  bulk  of  these  payments 
are  for  disability;  retirement  benefits  are  for 
Spanish-American  War  veterans  retired  for 
age. 

State  unemployment  insurance  beneficiaries 
represent  the  number  during  an  average  week 
in  December;  benefit  payments  are  adjusted  for 
voided  benefit  checks. 

Servicemen’s  readjustment  allowances  for 
unemployment  under  title  V  of  the  Service¬ 
men’s  Readjustment  Act  (the  GI  Bill  of 
Rights),  began  in  September  1944.  Benefi¬ 
ciaries  represent  the  average  weekly  number 
during  December;  amounts  are  gross  and  have 
not  been  adjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks. 

Self-employment  payments,  also  made  under 
title  V  of  the  Servicemen’s  Readjustment  Act, 
were  first  payable  in  November  1944.  Self- 
employed  veterans  receive  $100  a  month  less 
net  earnings  from  their  business  or  profession. 
Beneficiaries  represent  the  number  of  veterans 
paid  during  December. 

Under  “Other”  programs,  specific  risks  in¬ 
cluded  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Old-age  retirement  covers  Federal  civil- 
service  programs,  other  contributory  programs 
(Federal  Reserve,  Foreign  Service,  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  the  Examining  Division 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur¬ 
rency),  noncontributory  retirement  programs 
(Army,  Navy,  Coast  Guard,  Marine  Corps, 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Public  Health  Serv¬ 
ice,  Federal  judges,  and  Lighthouse  Service), 
State  and  local  government  programs,  and  pen¬ 
sions  under  the  Veterans  Administration  pro¬ 
gram  to  Spanish-American  War  veterans  re¬ 
tired  for  age. 

(2)  Survivorship  statistics  are  for  Federal 
civil  service,  State  and  local  government,  and 
workmen’s  compensation. 
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(3)  Disability  includes  Federal  civil  service, 
State  and  local  government,  and  sickness  com¬ 
pensation  under  the  Rhode  Island  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  laws  and  the  Federal  railroad  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  law.  Sick  benefit  payments 
began  in  April  1943  in  Rhode  Island,  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1946  in  California,  and  in  July  1947  for 
railroad  workers. 

“Other  public  assistance  programs”  repre¬ 
sents  subsistence  payments  to  farmers  under 


the  Farm  Security  Administration  program 
(through  June  1942)  and  general  assistance 
payments.  Recipients  in  this  group  represent 
the  number  of  cases  rather  than  the  number  of 
different  individuals. 

Note:  For  a  summary  of  the  number  of 
continued  claims  under  the  State  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  program  and  under  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  veterans’  readjustment  allowances,  see 
table  A-13. 
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Table  J-l:  Selected  data  on  social  security  and  related  programs,  1937-471 

[Corrected  to  July  30,  1948] 


Program 


Total  amount  of  payments . 

Social  insurance  and  related  programs . 

Old-age  retirement ... . . . 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance . 

Railroad  retirement . 

Other’ . 

Survivorship: 

Monthly  benefits . 

Ola-age  and  survivors  insurance . 

Railroad  retirement . 

Veterans’  pensions  and  compensation 

Other4 . 

Lump-sum  payments* . 

Disability . 

Railroad  retirement . 

Veterans'  pensions  and  compensation . 

Workmen’s  compensation* . 

Other7 . 

Unemployment . . 

State  unemployment  insurance . 

Railroad  unemployment  insurance . 

Servicemen’s  readjustment  allowances* _ 

Self-employment  allowances9 . 

Public  assistance  programs . 

Old-age  assistance . 

Aid  to  dependent  children . 

Aid  to  the  blind . 

Other11 . 

Federal  work  programs . 

Work  Projects  Administration . 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps . 

National  Youth  Administration . . 


Social  insurance  and  related  programs: 

Old-age  retirement: 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance1* . 

Railroad  retirement . 

Other’ . 

Survivorship  (monthly  benefits) : 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance1’ . 

Railroad  retirement . 

Veterans'  pensions  and  compensation . . 

Other4 . .  . . 

Disability: 

Railroad  retirement . 

Veterans’  pensions  and  compensation. . 

Workmen's  compensation . 

Other7 . 

Unemployment: 

State  unemployment  insurance17 . 

Railroad  unemployment  insurance14 .  .  . 
Servicemen's  readjustment  allowances1* 
Self-employment  allowances1* . . 


1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

Amount  of  payments  (in  millions)  for  calendar  year 

$3,136 

$4  ,341 

$4 ,318 

$4,177 

$3  ,686 

$3,096 

$2,351 

$2,580 

$3,619 

$6,968 

$6 ,898 

807 

1 ,290 

1,380 

1,546 

1,471 

1,551 

1,371 

1,634 

2,629 

5,785 

6,412 

229 

277 

292 

330 

379 

420 

459 

523 

603 

748 

903 

21 

55 

80 

97 

119 

157 

230 

300 

29 

71 

78 

83 

88 

92 

95 

99 

106 

118 

139 

200 

206 

214 

226 

235 

248 

267 

305 

340 

400 

465 

131 

142 

154 

163 

192 

214 

239 

291 

430 

640 

632 

8 

25 

42 

68 

(s) 

(s) 

(s) 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

19 

96 

101 

109 

106 

112 

111 

116 

144 

254 

334 

383 

35 

41 

45 

48 

53 

59 

63 

69 

70 

74 

77 

20 

30 

37 

37 

40 

42 

49 

57 

66 

74 

79 

425 

447 

462 

482 

501 

524 

543 

699 

955 

1,543 

2,011 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

39 

285 

286 

292 

298 

296 

296 

299 

407 

643 

1,212 

1,622 

110 

115 

120 

130 

149 

170 

182 

225 

242 

258 

275 

30 

46 

50 

23 

25 

27 

31 

36 

38 

43 

76 

2 

394 

435 

535 

359 

350 

81 

67 

563 

2,627 

1,588 

2 

394 

429 

519 

344 

344 

80 

62 

446 

1,095 

776 

6 

16 

15 

6 

1 

.  1 

2 

40 

39 

4 

1 ,491 

no) 

840 

1,008 

1,068 

1,053 

1,003 

965 

930 

942 

990 

1,183 

1,488 

310 

392 

430 

475 

542 

595 

653 

693 

720 

822 

990 

70 

97 

115 

133 

153 

158 

141 

135 

150 

209 

295 

16 

19 

21 

22 

23 

25 

25 

25 

27 

31 

36 

443 

499 

502 

423 

285 

187 

111 

89 

87 

121 

165 

1,489 

2,043 

1,870 

1,578 

1,212 

680 

61 

1,186 

1,751 

1,566 

1,270 

937 

503 

47 

246 

230 

231 

216 

156 

34 

57 

61 

74 

92 

119 

43 

4 

Number  of  beneficiaries  (in  thousands),  December 

148  5 

266  3 

246  6 

406  3 

504  0 

(*) 

(*) 

(») 

106.1 

112  6 

115  2 

119.4 

124.3 

133.9 

145  4 

152.7 

(S) 

(S) 

(s) 

230.0 

242.3 

256.8 

273.7 

297.0 

324.2 

309  3 

329.5 

74  0 

167  4 

251  7 

341  6 

450  8 

(*) 

(») 

(») 

3.3 

3  6 

3  8 

4.1 

4.3 

4  4 

4  5 

78.6 

(’) 

(*) 

m 

323  2 

318  5 

315.9 

322.7 

372.7 

697.5 

849  4 

936.7 

(*) 

(s) 

(*) 

25.0 

26.0 

28.1 

29.1 

30.2 

32.3 

34  4 

35.5 

(>) 

(») 

(*) 

39.8 

40  3 

39.7 

39  6 

39.1 

39.0 

39  6 

58  9 

570.0 

572.0 

584.0 

585.2 

583.6 

579.6 

599.1 

899  9 

1,471.6 

2,249.4 

2,274.2 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(3) 

(3) 

(5) 

(’) 

(3) 

(3) 

(') 

(*) 

(*) 

(S) 

30.6 

32.6 

35.4 

42.2 

46.5 

50.4 

58  2 

111  6 

(*) 

(s) 

658  3 

666  6 

523  0 

192  6 

64.4 

74  9 

1,318  9 

747.9 

621  4 

37.3 

73.7 

22.4 

3.3 

.7 

1.2 

12  7 

70  3 

46  6 

100 . 4 

Number  of  recipients  (in  thousands),  December 


Public  assistance  programs: 

Old-age  assistance . 

Aid  to  dependent  children: 

Children . 

Families . 

Aid  to  the  blind . 

Other11 . 


1  ,577.3 

1,776  4 

1,908.6 

2,066.5 

2,234.5 

2,226.8 

2,149  4 

2,066.0 

2,055  9 

2,195  8 

2,332.0 

564  7 

684  5 

760.0 

891  1 

940  5 

848.7 

676  1 

639.0 

701  8 

885  2 

1  ,060.0 

227.8 

279.7 

315.1 

370.3 

389  9 

348  2 

272  2 

253  7 

274  3 

346  2 

416.2 

56  0 

66  5 

69.7 

73  4 

77.2 

79  0 

75  7 

72  3 

71.5 

76.7 

81  1 

1  ,735.0 

1,745.6 

1  ,654.2 

1  ,283.8 

824  3 

460  0 

292  0 

258  0 

257  0 

315  0 

356  0 

Number  of  persons  (in  thousands),  employed  in  December 


Federal  work  programs: 

Work  Projects  Administration . 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  . . 
National  Youth  Administration 


1  ,594.0 

3,156  4 

2,109.2 

1  ,826  1 

1 ,023  4 

299.5 

(IS) 

284  0 

275  0 

266.0 

246.3 

126  4 

('«) 

440.0 

611.8 

729.8 

774.6 

616.5 

86.3 

(“) 

Data  partly  estimated ;  for  1947,  preliminary  and  subject  to  revision ;  slight  differences 
between  subtotals  and  totals  result  from  rounding  of  figures. 

’Represents  in  large  part  retirement  programs  for  Federal,  State,  and  local  government 
employees:  veterans’  pensions  are  also  included. 

•Not  available. 

’Survivor  programs  for  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  employees  and  work¬ 
men  s  compensation.  Workmen's  compensation  includes  a  small  but  undetermined 
amount  of  lump-sum  death  payments. 

•Includes  old-age  and  survivors  insurance:  railroad  retirement;  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government  retirement:  and  veterans'  program. 

,  ‘Preludes  payments  for  medical  care. 

’Disability  programs  for  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  employees,  and  sickness 
compensation  under  Rhode  Island  and  California  laws.  Also  includes  11.4  million 
dollars  in  benefit  payments  to  31,300  beneficiaries  covered  by  railroad  sickness  in¬ 
surance  (number  of  beneficiaries  represents  an  average  14-day  registration  period  in 

December  1947). 


•For  unemployment  only. 

•Allowances  to  self-employed  veterans  under  the  Servicemen’s  Readjustmon  t  Act. 

‘•Less  than  3500,000. 

"Subsistence  payments  to  farmers  from  1937  to  June  1942,  and  general  assistance 
for  all  years. 

1 ’Beneficiaries  represent  number  who  were  In  current-payment  status  at  the  end  of 
December. 

"Average  weekly  number. 

•‘Average  number  during  a  14-day  registration  period. 

"Number  during  the  month.  (See  also  footnote  8.) 

"Although  payment  is  shown  for  the  year,  program  ended  as  follows:  For  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  June  1942;  Work  Projects  and  National  Youth  Administrstious, 
June  1943 

Source:  Federal  Security  Agency.  Social  Security  Administration,  Division  of  Re¬ 
search  and  Statistics.  For  detailed  data,  see  the  Social  Security  Yearbook,  1947. 
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Section  K:  Consumers’  Cooperatives 


Consumers'  cooperative  associations  are  non- 
proiit  organizations,  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  consumers  of  their  services.  They  provide 
whatever  goods  or  services  the  members  desire. 
Their  major  characteristics  are  that  (1)  mem¬ 
bership  is  open  to  all  who  can  use  their  facili¬ 
ties,  (2)  each  member  has  one  vote  only,  re¬ 
gardless  of  his  capital  investment  in  the  enter¬ 
prise,  (3)  share  capital  receives  a  fixed  rate  of 
interest  and  never  rises  above  par,  and  (4) 
savings  (earnings)  made  by  the  enterprise, 
after  payment  of  operating  expenses,  are  re¬ 
turned  to  the  patrons  in  proportion  to  their 
patronage  of  the  business. 

Data  on  membership  and  volume  of  business 
for  local  cooperatives  and  their  federations, 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for 


selected  years  from  1929  through  1946,  are 
given  in  table  K-l.  Most  of  the  figures  for  the 
local  associations  are  estimates  based  on  a  re¬ 
porting  sample  varying  from  1,200  to  1,500 
associations ;  the  estimates  are  checked  and 
corrected  periodically  when  Nation-wide  sur¬ 
veys  are  made  by  the  Bureau.  The  data  for 
credit  unions  are  exact  statistics  obtained  each 
year  from  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Division 
and  from  the  State  banking  and  insurance 
officials  charged  with  the  supervision  of  these 
associations.  Figures  for  the  electricity,  coop¬ 
eratives  are  furnished  to  the  Bureau  by  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration.  The  fed¬ 
erations  are  circularized  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  each  year ;  for  them  the  cover¬ 
age  is  practically  complete  and  the  data  for  the 
most  part  are  exact,  not  estimated. 
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Table  K-l :  Estimates  of  number  of  cooperative  associations,  membership,  and  business,  by  type 

of  association,  selected  periods  1929-46 1 


Type  of  association 

1929 

1936 

1940 

1944 

1945 

1946 

Local  associations 

Number  of  associations 

Retail  distributive . 

1,114 

900 

198 

16 

3,600 

2,400 

1,150 

50 

3,700 

2,400 

4,550 

4,565 

3,000 

1,500 

65 

Stores  and  buying  clubs . 

Petroleum . 

1,500 

Other1 . 

'  50 

Service . 

98 

32 

45 

266 

60 

50 

415 

150 

774 

200 

125 

Rooms  and/or  meals . 

180 

Housing . 

Medical  care: 

On  contract . 

Own  facilities . 

6 

io 

30 

50 

40 

Burial:1 

Complete  funeral . 

/  36 

l  4 

Caskets  only . 

}  5 

30 

40 

6 

Other* . 

10 

116 

300 

Electricity  associations1 . 

50 

4,500 

974 

(•) 

275 

5,000 

5,355 

700 

’5,000 

830 

’5,000 

8,973 

2,000 

Telephone  associations . 

’5,000 

8,882 

2,000 

Credit  unions . 

9,099 

2,000 

Insurance  associations . 

Federations 

Wholesales: 

Interregional . 

1 

21 

9 

6 

1 

1 

23 

1 

25 

Regional . 

8 

District . 

25 

Service  federations . 

1 

9 

22 

11 

18 

Productive  federations . 

Local  associations 

Number  of  members 

Retail  distributive . 

186,000 

123,000 

56,000 

677,750 

330,500 

325,000 

22,250 

94.150 

19.150 
3,500 

988,500 

485,000 

480,000 

23,500 

169,000 

25,000 

3,750 

|  35,750 

1,524,500 

690,000 

810,000 

24,500 

318,500 

18,000 

2,100 

/  95,000 

l  45,000 

f  35,000 

l  1,400 

Stores  and  buying  clubs . 

825,000 

Petroleum . 

Other1 . 

7,000 

9,800 

Service . . 

Rooms  and/or  meals. .  . 

6,000 

2,400 

Housing . 

10,000 

Medical  care:9 

On  contract . 

inn  nnn 

Own  facilities . 

(») 

}  soo 

600 

6,500 

51,000 

55,700 

Burial:1 

Complete  funeral . 

Caskets  only . 

20,000 

24,500 

1,700 

Other4 . 

45,000 

80,000 

Electricity  associations5 . 

O 

300,000 

265,000 

82,500 

330,000 

1,170,000 

6,800,000 

575,000 

’330,000 

2,815,600 

7,200,000 

1,149.700 

1,596,000 

675,000 

Telephone  associations . 

Credit  unions . 

3,027,700 

Insurance  associations1* . 

11,000,000 

Federations 

Wholesales: 

Interregional . 

8 

1,824 

81 

0) 

(•) 

Regional . 

377 

3,649 

4,025 

District . 

171 

(•) 

(«) 

Service  federations . 

(') 

1,500 

195 

1,498 

253 

Productive  federations . 

140 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  K-l:  Estimates  of  number  of  cooperative  associations,  membership,  and  business,  by  type 

of  association,  selected  periods,  1929-461 — Continued 


Type  of  association 

1929 

1936 

1940 

1944 

1945 

1946 

Local  associations 


Retail  distributive . 

Stores  and  buying  clubs. 

Petroleum . 

Other1 . 


Service . 

Rooms  and/or  meals. . 

Housing" . 

Medical  care: 

On  contract . 

Own  facilities .... 
Burial:1 

Complete  funeral. 

Caskets  only . 

Other* . 


Electricity  associations1 . 
Telephone  associations. . 

Credit  unions11 . 

Insurance  associations11 . 


Federations 

Wholesales: 

Interregional: 

Wholesale  business . 

Own  production . 

Regional: 

Wholesale  business . 

Service  business . 

Retail  business . 

Own  production14 . 

District: 

Wholesale  business . 

Service  business . 

Own  production14 . 

Service  federations . 

Productive  federations . 


$49,000 

37,700 

10,800 

500 

1,728 

1,640 


53 

35 

(«) 

5,000 

54,048 

(') 


7,023 


'Some  revisions  in  data  previously  published,  on  basis  of  later  information. 

’Such  as  consumers'  dairies,  creameries,  bakeries,  propane  gas  associations,  lumber 
yards,  fuel  yards,  etc. 

•Local  associations  only:  does  not  Include  associations  of  federated  type  (which  are 
Included  with  service  federations)  or  funeral  departments  of  store  associations. 

4Such  as  cold  storage,  water  supply,  laundry  and  dry-cleaning.  recreation,  printing 
and  publishing,  etc. 

•Except  for  the  year  1929,  almost  all  of  these  are  REA  associations,  data  for  which 
were  supplied  by  the  Rural  Electri6cation  Administration. 


Amount  of  business  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


$182,685 

107,250 

69,985 

5,450 

3,950 

1,000 

2,525 

50 

160 

215 

O 

5,485 

100,200 

103,375 


(*) 

(') 


41,370 

(•) 

860 


(•) 

(') 


$228,325 

129.650 
92,875 

6,800 

5.530 
1,500 

2.530 

600 

200 

700 

16.650 
’5,485 

306,092 

125,000 


(*) 

(*) 

58,742 

585 

1,252 

6,582 

1,986 

158 

259 

(•) 

(') 


$557,000 

280,000 

270,000 

7,000 

11,055 

2,600 

1,575 

1,300 

2,100 

275 

5 

3,200 

60,960 

’5,485 

212,305 

190,000 


6,577 

1,538 

131,210 

3,780 

5,508 

55,476 

10,405 

158 

786 

435 

14,895 


$657,500 

360,000 

290,000 

7.500 

12,356 

2,700 

1,600 

1.500 

2.500 

300 

6 

3,750 

•60,960 

’5,485 

210,886 

200,000 


6,756 

1,898 

149,952 

3,625 

3,838 

42,477 

11,098 

120 

798 

541 

15,405 


$809,225 

500,000 

300,000 

9,225 

15,417 

3,600 

3,000 

1.750 
4,000 

310 

7 

2.750 

84,930 

10,000 

289.993 

205,000 


16.900 

(') 

201,910 

4,285 

5,265 

62,195 

8,349 

413 

1,178 

788 

33,351 


'Data  are  for  1944. 

’Data  are  for  1936:  no  information  on  which  to  base  later  estimates. 

•No  data. 

•Membership  figures  do  not  include  dependents  who  are  entitled  to  treatment. 
'•Policyholders. 

"Gross  income. 

"Amount  of  loans  made. 

'•Premium  income. 

'•Data  relate  only  to  reporting  associations. 
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Section  L:  Production,  Income,  and 

Expenditures 


Industrial  Production 

The  Federal  Reserve  index  of  industrial 
iroduction  measures  changes  in  the  physical 
olume  of  production  of  manufactures  and 
minerals.  It  does  not  cover  other  types  of  goods 
nd  services  and  does  not  reflect  price  changes. 
See  table  L-l.) 

The  index  underwent  no  major  revision  after 
fc  was  first  published  in  1927  until  the  recent 
Vorld  War  II  period.  In  order  to  broaden  the 
epresentation  of  industrial  production,  a 
lumber  of  individual  series  were  revised  and 
thers  were  added  in  1940.  In  1941,  a  further 
evision  was  made  in  the  index  to  include  the 
iroduction  in  Government  arsenals,  quarter¬ 
master  depots,  and  shipyards.  Further  revi- 
ions  were  made  in  1943  to  include  series  not 
ireviously  covered  directly  and  to  replace 
thers.  New  seasonal  adjustment  factors  were 
ntroduced  but  the  general  method  of  computing 
he  index  remained  unchanged. 

The  existing  index  is  derived  from  about 
.00  individual  series  relating  to  16  groups  of 
nanufacturing  industries  and  2  groups  of  min- 
ng  industries.  According  to  the  Federal  Re¬ 


serve  Bulletin  (October  1943)  :  “Some  of  the 
individual  series  are  based  on  statistics  of 
monthly  output  of  materials  or  finished  prod¬ 
ucts  while  other  series  relate  to  consumption  or 
shipments  of  materials,  machinery  hours  active, 
or  man-hours  worked.  Statistics  of  man-hours 
worked  in  a  number  of  lines  are  adjusted  to 
allow  for  broad  changes  in  output  per  man¬ 
hour,  as  measured  by  other  data  not  suitable  for 
use  in  a  monthly  production  index.  Many  of 
the  other  series  are  also  adjusted  to  more  ac¬ 
curate  physical  volume  figures  not  available 
monthly,  such  as  census  statistics.  All  prin¬ 
cipal  groups  of  industries  in  manufacturing 
and  in  mining  are  directly  represented  in  the 
index  at  some  stage  in  the  production  process.”1 

Table  L-l  gives  the  indexes  of  industrial 
production  for  the  years  1919-47 ;  monthly  in¬ 
dexes  from  January  1946  are  given  both 
adjusted  and  unadjusted.  For  durable  and  non¬ 
durable  manufactures  and  for  minerals,  the 
individual  indexes  are  also  shown.  The  physical 
volume  is  the  average  per  working  day. 

1  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin.  October  194S :  Revision  of  Industrial 
Production  Index. 


819003  0  -  49  -  15 
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Table  L-l:  Index  of  industrial  production,  1919-47 

[Physical  volume — 1835-39=100] 


Period 


1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927.. 

1928.. 

1929. . 

1930. . 

1931.. 

1932.. 


1933. 

1934. 
1935 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 

1939. 

1940. 

1941. 

1942. 

1943. 

1944. 

1945. 

1946. 

1947. 


Total 

Manu 

Durable 

actures 

Nondurable 

Minerals 

72 

84 

62 

71 

75 

93 

60 

83 

58 

53 

57 

66 

73 

81 

67 

71 

88 

103 

72 

98 

82 

95 

69 

89 

90 

107 

76 

92 

96 

114 

79 

100 

95 

107 

83 

100 

99 

117 

85 

99 

110 

132 

93 

107 

91 

98 

84 

93 

75 

67 

79 

80 

58 

41 

70 

67 

69 

54 

79 

76 

75 

65 

81 

80 

87 

83 

90 

86 

103 

108 

100 

99 

113 

122 

106 

112 

89 

78 

95 

97 

109 

109 

109 

106 

125 

139 

115 

117 

162 

201 

142 

125 

199 

279 

158 

129 

239 

360 

176 

132 

235 

353 

171 

140 

203 

274 

166 

137 

170 

192 

165 

134 

187 

220 

172 

149 

Period 

Total 

Manufactures 

Minerals 

Durable 

Nondurable 

Adjusted' 

Un¬ 

adjusted' 

Adjusted' 

Adjusted' 

Adjusted' 

1946:  January . 

160 

156 

166 

161 

141 

February . 

152 

148 

138 

167 

141 

March . 

168 

164 

183 

166 

137 

April . 

165 

163 

190 

164 

104 

May . 

159 

159 

175 

161 

115 

June . 

170 

171 

193 

162 

139 

July . 

172 

174 

202 

157 

146 

August . 

178 

180 

208 

164 

144 

September . 

180 

184 

212 

165 

145 

October . 

1S2 

184 

214 

168 

145 

November . 

183 

183 

214 

173 

135 

December . 

182 

180 

211 

174 

137 

1947:  January . 

189 

184 

221 

176 

148 

February . 

189 

185 

222 

176 

146 

March . 

190 

187 

225 

175 

148 

April . 

187 

185 

222 

172 

143 

May . 

185 

185 

218 

170 

151 

June . 

184 

185 

219 

168 

148 

July . 

176 

178 

207 

163 

140 

August . 

182 

185 

210 

169 

150 

September . 

187 

191 

217 

172 

153 

October . 

190 

194 

223 

176 

153 

November . 

192 

193 

224 

179 

155 

December . 

192 

189 

229 

173 

156 

'The  terms  “adjusted"  and  “unadjusted”  refer  to  adjustment  of  monthly  figure 
for  seasonal  variation. 


Source:  Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System. 
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Labor  Costs 

In  summarizing  the  operating  ratios  for  86 
ndustries  including  2,688  corporations,  the 
federal  Trade  Commission  showed  as  individ- 
lal  ratios  the  number  of  cents  per  dollar  of 
;ales  that  were  allotted  to  direct  and  indirect 
abor  (see  table  L-2).  Such  labor  costs  do  not 
•epresent  the  total  wage  and  salary  costs  for 
he  operations  covered.  Wages  and  salaries  are 
ncluded  in  some  of  the  other  expense  classifi- 
ations,  notably,  research  and  development, 
;elling  expenses,  and  administrative  and  gen- 
iral  office  expenses.  However,  all  labor  cost 
vhich  is  a  direct  charge  to  the  cost  of  goods 
;old  is  shown  in  the  two  labor  classifications. 

The  figures  are  for  1940  only  and  it  has  not 
>een  possible  to  collect  similar  information  for 
ater  years.  Therefore,  caution  should  be  used 
n  applying  the  ratios  in  table  L-2  to  any  cur- 
■ent  situation. 

The  selection  of  the  corporations  in  the 
;ample  was  determined  by  the  importance  of 
he  industry  to  the  defense  and  war  effort,  the 
lumber  of  firms  necessary  to  obtain  a  sample 
:overing  at  least  35  percent  of  the  sales  vol- 
lme  of  widely  scattered  industries,  or  75  per- 
:ent  or  more  of  concentrated  industries,  which¬ 
ever  was  more  practicable.  The  need  of  certain 
lational  defense  and  war  agencies  for  statistics 
vas  also  taken  into  consideration. 

The  industrial  operating  information  col¬ 


lected  was  classified  by  major  and  minor  groups 
as  designated  by  the  Standard  Industrial  Clas¬ 
sification  issued  by  the  Division  of  Statistical 
Standards  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Exec¬ 
utive  Office  of  the  President.  The  information 
was  tabulated  by  related  industry  groups  so 
as  to  avoid  disclosing  the  financial  results  for 
any  individual  corporation.  The  key  to  the 
major  industrial  groups  is  reproduced  below 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  regrouping  of 
related  product  industries  for  comparative 
purposes. 

Number  and  product  group: 

20 —  Food  and  kindred  products 

21 —  Tobacco  manufactures 

22 —  Textile-mill  products 

23 —  Apparel  and  other  finished  products  made  from 
fabrics  and  similar  materials 

24 —  Lumber  and  timber  basic  products 

25 —  Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products 

26 —  Paper  and  allied  products 

27 —  Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries 

28 —  Chemicals  and  allied  products 

29 —  Products  of  petroleum  and  coal 

30 —  Rubber  products 

31 —  Leather  and  leather  products 

32 —  Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products 

33 —  Iron  and  steel  and  their  products 

34 —  Transportation  equipment  (except  automo¬ 
biles) 

35 —  Nonferrous  metals  and  their  products 

36 —  Electrical  machinery 

37 —  Machinery  (except  electrical) 

38 —  Automobiles  and  automobile  equipment 

39 —  Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries 
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Table  L-2:  Operating  cost  ratios,  including  direct  and  other  labor  cost  ratios,  of  2,688  corporations 

in  86  industries,  1940 1 


Industry 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
corpo¬ 
rations 

Direct 
mate- 
ri  : 

Direct 

labor 

Other 

labor 

Depre¬ 

ciation 

Repair 

and 

mainte 

nance 

Other 

costs 

and 

finishec 

goods 

Cor¬ 
porate 
1  taxes 

Social 

securit 

and 

pensio 

fund 

Pay¬ 

ments 

Re- 

Y  search 
and 
de- 
velop- 
men  1 
expensi 

Selling 

and 

deliver) 

expense 

Adver¬ 

tising 

expeas 

Ad¬ 
min  is- 
trat  v< 
and 
genera 
office 
expen* 

Unco! 

lectibU 

counts 

indua- 
tria 
grou  p 

Operating  ratios  or  cents  per  dollar  of  sales 

Agricultural  machinery  and  tractors . 

20 

37.36 

13.09 

7.75 

2.36 

3.18 

6.40 

1.52 

1.69 

1.31 

10.79 

1.33 

1.61 

0.91 

37 

Aircraft . 

25 

36.55 

19.14 

7.86 

2.00 

1.26 

4.80 

1.04 

1.22 

2.62 

1.47 

0.26 

1.95 

0.01 

34 

Asbestos  and  abrasives . 

32 

28.91 

11.14 

8.87 

2.16 

2.61 

10.33 

0.97 

1.13 

0.79 

12.20 

1.59 

4.53 

0.16 

32 

Automobile  parts  and  accessories . 

64 

42.58 

13.95 

10.06 

2.38 

3.05 

5.41 

0.88 

1.24 

0.70 

3.24 

0.90 

2.63 

0.10 

38 

Beet  sugar . 

14 

50.98 

5.96 

2.36 

3.39 

4.40 

2.81 

1.77 

0.72 

0.05 

12.81 

0.21 

1.95 

0.04 

20 

Biscuits  and  crackers . 

7 

34.57 

11.34 

1.62 

2.43 

1.76 

3.27 

1.48 

1.47 

0.03 

23.23 

2.60 

4.73 

0.08 

20 

Blowers;  exhaust  and  ventilating  fans . 

10 

27.29 

12.29 

7.96 

1.39 

1.94 

12.77 

0.85 

1.22 

0.78 

9.91 

2.62 

10.48 

0.12 

37 

33 

40  55 

17  12 

7  47 

2  fiO 

10  16 

0  96 

1  17 

0  06 

4  23 

0  21 

5  86 

0  05 

33 

Bread  and  bakery  products . 

82 

38.84 

12.96 

(l) 

2.12 

1.55 

6.70 

1.15 

1.20 

0.01 

24.24 

2.63 

3.36 

0.06 

20 

Byproduct  coke . 

7 

58.6 

8.4 

2.2 

4.1 

4.8 

4.4 

1.5 

0.6 

0.2 

2.8 

0.4 

2.4 

0.1 

29 

Cane  sugar . 

17 

77.64 

3.88 

1.92 

1.46 

1.27 

3.80 

1.08 

0.38 

0.01 

4.62 

0.17 

1.75 

0.07 

20 

Cement . 

23 

18.84 

11.78 

3.81 

8.84 

7.14 

14.15 

2.44 

0.95 

0.22 

8.83 

0.87 

4.57 

0.18 

32 

Cereal  preparations . 

14 

47.74 

4.98 

1.13 

1.54 

1.22 

6.34 

0.92 

1.49 

0.17 

5.77 

13.08 

3.26 

0.02 

20 

Chemicals  (industrial) . 

33 

27.83 

12.87 

(‘) 

5.25 

3.40 

15.40 

1.41 

1.07 

1.16 

6.10 

0.89 

3.87 

0.11 

28 

Cigarettes,  cigars,  and  other  tobacco  products; 

21 

10 

47  2 

6  1 

1  5 

0  9 

0  6 

1  7 

1.2 

0.6 

4  6 

11.3 

1.4 

0  1 

12 

42  0 

18  7 

3  8 

0  9 

0.8 

5.4 

0  8 

1.1 

7.4 

5.4 

2.9 

0.2 

6 

33  5 

6  2 

4  7 

1  l 

1  2 

3.2 

1.8 

0.9 

10.6 

8.2 

6.1 

Clay  products  (other  than  pottery) . 

22 

23.08 

21.29 

5.59 

4.43 

6.61 

9.61 

1.27 

1.53 

0.61 

7.92 

0.33 

5.25 

0.16 

32 

Commercial  laundry,  dry  cleaning,  and  pressing 

machines . 

6 

29.23 

11.76 

10.71 

2.50 

1.69 

10.06 

0.96 

1.33 

1.66 

17.51 

1.84 

4.67 

0.98 

37 

Copper  (primary)  smelting  and  refining . 

13 

19.99 

18.34 

(*) 

4.36 

6.22 

19.47 

2.52 

0.91 

0.10 

1.36 

0.16 

1.30 

0.04 

35 

Corn  products . 

11 

55.48 

5.40 

3.37 

2.44 

3.05 

4.81 

1.06 

0.82 

0.39 

6.26 

2.00 

3.94 

0.11 

20 

Cotton  textiles . 

56 

41.95 

22.45 

2.60 

2.51 

2.69 

14.56 

0.93 

1.12 

0.03 

3.41 

0.46 

1.81 

0.08 

22 

Cranes;  dredging,  excavating  and  road-building 

machinery . 

29 

35.79 

11.72 

10.10 

1.77 

1.82 

6.58 

0.86 

1.02 

0.87 

10.25 

1.11 

3.90 

0.18 

37 

14 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

1  86 

1.32 

12.59 

2.41 

0.53 

10.52 

9.79 

4.95 

0.23 

20 

Drugs  and  medicines . 

20 

27.52 

5.74 

3.50 

1.21 

1.23 

4.33 

1.21 

0.92 

1.32 

13.41 

13.94 

5.50 

0.18 

28  4(39 

Electrical  machinery  and  apparatus . 

49 

23.41 

14.95 

11.86 

2.30 

2.30 

9.28 

0.84 

2.18 

4.85 

9.13 

1.58 

3.06 

0.08 

36 

Elevators,  escalators,  and  conveyors . 

22 

26.64 

17.06 

8.44 

1.67 

1.55 

8.45 

1.31 

2.37 

0.54 

7.75 

1.04 

11.60 

0.19 

37 

Fertilizer . 

23 

64.44 

9.21 

(l) 

2.58 

2.52 

4.14 

1.29 

0.67 

0.13 

6.23 

0.80 

3.68 

0.80 

28 

Firearms  and  ammunition . 

12 

24.09 

18.82 

9.22 

2.42 

0.86 

11.89 

1.21 

1.74 

0.05 

4.82 

1.68 

2.87 

0.12 

28  &  33 

Flour  milling . 

22 

70.10 

3.10 

1.49 

0.95 

0.62 

7.42 

0.69 

0.49 

0.11 

6.22 

3.03 

3.30 

0.07 

20 

Food  products  machinery . 

23 

31.43 

10.00 

6.55 

2.11 

1.01 

15.24 

0.76 

0.92 

1.01 

14.01 

1.50 

5.46 

0.44 

37 

Footwear  (except  rubber): 

31 

28 

41  9 

22.2 

4  1 

1.1 

0.8 

9.4 

0.6 

1.3 

8.4 

2.0 

2.6 

0.2 

10 

31  8 

18  6 

1  5 

0  9 

0  9 

19.6 

0  8 

1.1 

14.2 

1.6 

3.2 

0.1 

Forgings  (iron  and  steel) . 

32 

28.10 

15.91 

8.67 

2.60 

5.71 

12.21 

0.96 

1.15 

0.02 

2.53 

0.26 

3.48 

0.07 

33 

Fruit  and  vegetable  canning . 

49 

51.85 

8.28 

2.73 

1.49 

1.31 

7.76 

0.91 

0.83 

0.13 

6.87 

4.49 

3.36 

0.09 

20 

Furniture . 

71 

40.27 

19.17 

5.70 

1.40 

5.86 

2.03 

0.92 

1.24 

0.34 

8.85 

1.59 

4.03 

0.22 

25 

Glass  and  glassware . 

22 

26.43 

17.80 

5.16 

3.78 

4.73 

12.60 

1.12 

1.26 

1.15 

6.36 

1.25 

3.06 

0.20 

32 

Gray-iron  and  malleable-iron  castings . 

217 

32.99 

25.87 

8.44 

2.88 

2.99 

7.04 

1.12 

1.70 

0.27 

3.58 

0.30 

4.88 

0.10 

33 

Gypsum  products . 

9 

26.05 

9.85 

3.25 

3.99 

3.70 

16.69 

1.23 

0.85 

0.36 

9.62 

1.57 

3.41 

0.48 

32; 

Hardware . 

35 

27.86 

17.75 

9.26 

1.96 

2.87 

10.69 

1.21 

1.43 

0.26 

8.38 

1.06 

5.66 

0.14 

33 

Heating  and  cooking  apparatus  (except  electric) 

39 

29.57 

12.62 

8.41 

2.26 

1.69 

12.66 

1.17 

1.29 

0.48 

12.63 

2.20 

3.82 

0.29 

33 

Internal  combustion  engines . 

13 

32.72 

12.12 

11.66 

2.38 

2.21 

10.21 

0.81 

1.23 

1.10 

7.16 

1.33 

4.09 

0.14 

37 

Lead  and  zinc  (primary)  smelting  and  refining. . 

17 

47.31 

9.67 

4.38 

2.59 

3.75 

11.68 

1.10 

1.12 

0.47 

3.23 

0.39 

2.70 

0.09 

35 

Lead  and  zine  (secondary)  smelting  and  refining . . 

30 

72.69 

5.53 

1.68 

0.91 

0.68 

5.59 

0.49 

0.33 

0.19 

2.75 

0.28 

3.17 

0.19 

35| 

Linoleum  and  other  hard-surface  floor  coverings . . 

10 

36.47 

9.66 

7.37 

2.80 

3.13 

12.28 

1.09 

1.52 

0.60 

8.78 

3.67 

3.67 

0.11 

22 

Lumber  and  timber  products . 

77 

30.84 

23.63 

3.86 

3.81 

3.09 

12.74 

1.69 

1.29 

0.23 

5.18 

0.21 

3.95 

0.18 

24  J 

Machine-tool  accessories  and  machinists’  preci-. . 

B 

sion  tools. . 

29 

24.15 

16.10 

9.51 

1.81 

2.26 

5.10 

0.80 

1.13 

0.68 

7.28 

0.52 

3.36 

0.07 

37 

Machine  tools . 

40 

22.69 

18.25 

10.45 

1.99 

2.33 

5.07 

0.97 

1.27 

0.43 

5.72 

0.64 

3.34 

0.05 

37 

Malt  beverage  brewing . 

41 

26.85 

9.36 

3.42 

3.57 

1.70 

8.16 

1.36 

0.81 

0.04 

15.70 

8.97 

4.74 

0.26 

20 

Matches . 

9 

51.26 

14.40 

1.94 

1.84 

3.04 

4.86 

1.19 

0.95 

0.52 

12.75 

0.28 

3.12 

0.24 

25 

Mechanical  measuring  instruments . 

10 

23.18 

12.85 

12.88 

1.47 

1.19 

4.19 

0.95 

1.82 

1.98 

13.15 

2.17 

6.26 

0.04 

37 

Mechanical  stokers . 

9 

36.14 

18.22 

7.74 

1.72 

2.70 

3.79 

0.88 

1.31 

0.74 

8.16 

1.07 

4.31 

0.43 

37 

Men’s  and  boys’  clothing: 

23 

5 

31  8 

17  4 

0.9 

0.2 

0.2 

7.2 

1.3 

1.2 

20.9 

4.2 

3.0 

0.5 

21 

42.2 

27.3 

4.3 

0.6 

0.7 

4.6 

0.5 

1.4 

0.1 

6.4 

3.6 

5.4 

0.2 

3 

40  8 

24  8 

4.0 

0  4 

0.2 

2.3 

0.4 

1.5 

18.5 

1.7 

5.1 

0.2 

Merchant  pig  iron . 

10 

51.30 

14.75 

(>) 

4.60 

5.72 

7.01 

1.76 

0.74 

0.08 

1.23 

0.15 

1.34 

0.07 

33 

Mining  machinery  and  equipment . 

27 

35.99 

12.17 

8.04 

1.83 

2.07 

10.84 

0.91 

1.03 

0.60 

8.53 

0.81 

4.76 

0.37 

37 

122 

64.06 

5.10 

(1) 

1.48 

7.34 

0.65 

0.58 

0.03 

12.44 

1.10 

3.34 

0.35 

20 

Motor  vehicles . 

23 

49.60 

10.58 

7.97 

2.38 

4.60 

5.23 

0.89 

0.96 

1.04 

3.29 

1.94 

1.15 

0.02 

38 

Office  and  store  machines . 

20 

9.20 

13.69 

8.96 

4.30 

3.77 

4.98 

1.56 

1.62 

1.37 

26.72 

2.63 

5.58 

0.49 

37 

Oil-field  machinery  and  tools . 

23 

38.01 

13.81 

4.76 

2.80 

2.32 

16.11 

1.16 

1.05 

0.42 

8.61 

0.58 

4.15 

0.42 

37 

Paints,  varnishes  and  lacquers . 

40 

50.15 

5.74 

2.86 

1.16 

1.03 

6.81 

1.10 

0.89 

0.45 

13.33 

2.46 

4.98 

0.27 

28 

Paper  and  pulp . 

150 

39.64 

14.18 

4.43 

4.25 

4.22 

8.88 

1.40 

0.92 

0.29 

4.49 

0.79 

3.75 

0.18 

26 

Paving  and  roofing  materials . 

18 

40.54 

8.03 

8.69 

2.71 

3.44 

12.08 

0.99 

0.91 

0.36 

10.97 

2.08 

3.88 

0.24 

29 

17 

42.08 

7.71 

2.31 

8.43 

2.70 

10.46 

4.48 

0.78 

0.32 

0.08 

5.55 

0.04 

13 

Petroleum  refining  and  marketing . 

40 

42.24 

3.71 

2.69 

5.48 

2.92 

16.37 

2.50 

1.17 

0.38 

12.51 

1.25 

2.28 

0.14 

29 

Plastics . 

19 

32.78 

16.21 

6.81 

2.73 

2.54 

7.42 

0.99 

1.17 

0.85 

8.34 

0.77 

4.09 

0.33 

28  4  39 

Plumbers’  supplies . 

16 

24.70 

15.12 

6.54 

1.75 

3.20 

25.92 

1.04 

1.26 

0.13 

6.93 

0.89 

3.49 

0.26 

32  4  33 

Power  boilers  and  associated  products . 

19 

50.73 

14.73 

6.75 

1.45 

2.01 

2.24 

0.70 

1.18 

0.62 

6.09 

0.40 

3.01 

0.21 

33 

Punps,  pumping  equipment,  and  air  compressors 

20 

35.15 

12.60 

9.43 

2.42 

1.35 

6.91 

1.07 

1.60 

0.95 

12.71 

1.61 

6.17 

0.22 

37 

Railroad  equipment . 

32 

45.98 

11.73 

6.69 

3.92 

4.54 

6.56 

1.03 

1.38 

0.48 

2.56 

0.33 

3.63 

0.04 

34 

Rayon  and  allied  products . 

14 

24.45 

18.80 

7.91 

7.27 

4.91 

5.40 

1.28 

1.28 

0.70 

2.07 

0.87 

2.71 

0.13 

28 

Refrigeration  and  air-conditioning  equipment . . . 

21 

42.45 

11.05 

6.71 

2.23 

1.32 

10.86 

0.76 

0.97 

0.72 

8.45 

2.02 

2.68 

0.24 

57 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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able  L-2:  Operating  cost  ratios,  including  direct  and  other  labor  cost  ratios,  of  2,688  corporations 
A  H  in  86  industries,  1940 ‘—Continued 


Industry 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
corpo¬ 
rations 

Direct 

mate¬ 

rial 

Direct 

labor 

Other 

labor 

Depre¬ 

ciation 

Repairs 

and 

mainte¬ 

nance 

Other 

costs 

and 

finished 

goods 

Cor¬ 

porate 

taxes 

Social 

security 

and 

pension 

fund 

pay¬ 

ments 

Re¬ 

search 

and 

de¬ 

velop¬ 

ment 

expense 

Selling 

and 

delivery 

expense 

Adver¬ 

tising 

expense 

Ad¬ 

minis¬ 

trative 

and 

general 

office 

expense 

Uncol¬ 

lectible 

ac¬ 

counts 

Major 

indus¬ 

trial 

group 

bber  products . . . 

ew-machine  products  and  wood  screws . 

pbuilding . ; . . . . 

elting  and  refining  equipment  . . 

*p,  cottonseed  products,  and  cooking  fats . 

ecial  industry  machinery . 

,ara  engines  and  turbines . 

nned,  curried,  and  finished  leather . •  • 

xtile  dyeing  and  finishing  (except  woolen  and 

worsted). . 

xtile  machinery . 

D  cans  and  tinware . .  • 

all  board  and  wall  plaster  (except  gypsum), 
building  insulation  and  floor  composition. . . 

ater  softening  equipment . 

re  and  cable  (electrical) . 

ool  carpets  and  rugs . 

oolens  and  worsteds . 

Operating  ratios  or  cents  per  dollar  of  sales 

29 

23 

8 

16 

7 

20 

98 

5 

39 

37 

27 

49 

9 

15 

19 

34 

21 

44 

41.97 
27.50 

20.47 
41.17 
35.89 
50.35 
36.83 
31.78 
27.71 
66.02 

51.60 

25.05 

57.98 

26.91 

43.47 
60.96 
39.38 
57.49 

9.22 
20.40 

9.34 

28.46 

12.09 

3.44 

16.99 

11.89 

24.03 

13.05 

17.68 

18.21 

8.22 

9.75 

13.36 

8.96 

17.85 

15.35 

6.92 

11.01 

4.94 

5.11 

5.67 

2.53 

7.62 

13.98 

9.83 
2.37 

4.70 

13.25 

4.39 

5.67 

5.02 

4.49 

4.34 

5.83 

2.70 

2.75 

1.66 

0.97 

0.99 

1.25 

2.17 
2.08 
3.52 
0.86 

2.82 

2.63 

3.21 

2.91 

0.96 

1.61 

2.18 
1.46 

1.83 

0.57 

1.83 

0.72 

1.43 

1.21 

2.30 

1.48 

2.00 

2.91 

2.97 

2.76 

1.12 

1.88 

2.42 

2.03 

11.41 

11.71 

3.96 

1.92 
16.10 

4.22 
6.73 
4.17 
9.83 
5.49 

8.86 

7.43 

2.97 

15.70 

4.00 

5.56 

5.23 

3.92 

1.20 

1.03 

2.35 

0.68 

0.91 

2.93 

1.08 

0.72 

1.27 

0.64 

0.84 

0.82 

0.88 

1.03 

0.71 

0.64 

1.06 

0.70 

1.01 

1.44 

1.09 

1.88 

0.96 

0.49 

1.31 

1.21 

1.50 

0.76 

1.06 

1.67 

0.90 

0.96 

1.12 

0.65 

1.23 

0.94 

0.39 

0.02 

0.40 

0.01 

1.07 

0.55 

0.98 

0.38 

0.40 

0.03 

0.04 

1.75 

0.35 

0.37 

1.25 

0.32 

0.20 

0.22 

12.20 

4.30 

35.55 

0.64 

9.07 

8.89 

9.60 

4.10 
4.77 
3.53 

3.02 

5.64 

3.10 

13.00 

11.46 

3.85 

7.21 

3.56 

2.07 

0.36 

0.98 

0.06 

1.72 

10.94 

0.96 

0.66 

0.24 

0.24 

0.22 

0.95 

0.61 

3.45 

1.55 

0.33 

2.30 

0.32 

1.91 

6.91 
3.34 

3.91 
6.09 

2.30 
6.43 

3.23 
3.78 
2.10 

2.74 

5.23 

2.31 

5.41 

6.62 

2.54 

4.04 

2.11 

0.31 

0.11 

5.68 

0.05 

0.14 

0.16 

0.50 

0.09 

0  03 
0.15 

0.12 

0.11 

0.26 

0.20 

0.16 

0.10 

0.34 

0.07 

30 

33 
37 

34 

37 

28  A  20 
37 
37 
33 

31 

22 

37 

33 

32 

37 

35 

33 
22 

Combined  with  direct  labor. 

Source:  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Industrial  Corporation  Reports,  Summary  1940 
rie8. 
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National  Income  and  Expenditures 

Revised  series  on  national  income  and  ex¬ 
penditures  from  1929  through  1946  were  made 
available  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes¬ 
tic  Commerce,  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  in  the  July  1947  National  Income 
Supplement  and  the  July  1948  issue  of  the 
Survey  of  Current  Business.  These  series  incor¬ 
porate  several  technical  changes  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  components  and  in  the  use  of  statistical 
procedures,  designed  to  yield  an  interrelated 
and  consistent  system  of  national  income  ac¬ 
counting.  A  forthcoming  volume  is  intended  to 
supplement  the  summary  explanation  of  the 
changes  in  concept  and  method  described  in  the 
July  1947  bulletin. 

Gross  national  product  or  expenditure  is  the 
market  value  of  the  output  of  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  produced  by  the  Nation’s  economy,  before 
deduction  of  depreciation  charges  and  other 
allowances  for  business  and  institutional  con¬ 
sumption  of  durable  capital  goods. 

Gross  national  product  and  national  income 
statistics  are  shown  in  tables  L-3  and  L-4. 

When  the  handbook  was  sent  to  press,  per¬ 


sonal  income  distribution  by  States  (table  L-5) 
was  not  available  on  a  basis  comparable  with 
the  national  totals  shown  herein. 

The  series  of  personal  income  statistics  in 
table  L-6  replaces  what  was  formerly  called 
income  payments  to  individuals.  The  new  term 
is  believed  to  be  more  descriptive  for  an  aggre¬ 
gate  that  includes,  as  previously,  such  items  as 
income  in  kind,  income  of  proprietors,  and 
rental  income;  it  also  includes  income  of  non¬ 
profit  institutions  and  of  private  pension,  wel¬ 
fare,  and  trust  funds.  The  shift  from  income 
payments  to  individuals  to  personal  income  also 
involves  some  change  in  concept. 

Retail  sales,  shown  in  table  L-7,  supplement 
the  data  on  personal  consumption  expenditures, 
which  are  shown  in  table  L-6. 

Table  L-8  presents  corporate  profits  before 
and  after  taxes,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  re¬ 
vised  series  published  in  the  July  1947  Supple¬ 
ment  and  the  July  1948  issue  of  the  Survey  of 
Current  Business.  The  revised  series  of  na¬ 
tional  income  includes  corporate  profits  before, 
rather  than  after,  taxes.  This  change  was  made 
so  that  national  income  will  more  accurately 
reflect  factor  costs  of  current  production. 
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Table  L-3:  Gross  national  product  or  expenditure,  1929-47 


[In  millions] 


Item 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

$103,828 

$90,857 

$75,930 

$58,340 

$55,760 

$64,868 

$72,193 

$84,705 

$90,213 

Personal  consumption  expenditures . 

Nondurable  goods . 

3ross  private  domestic  investment . 

New  construction1 . 

Change  in  business  inventories . 

Net  foreign  investment . . . . 

Sovernment  purchases  of  goods  and  services . 

War’  . 

Less:  Government  sales’ . 

State  and  local . 

78,761 

9,362 

37,742 

31,657 

15,824 

7,824 

6,438 

1,562 

771 

8,472 

1,311 

}  1.344 

33 

7,161 

70,789 
7,275 
34,052 
29,462 
10, 209 
5,566 
4,926 
—283 
690 
9,169 
1,410 

1,432 

22 

7,759 

61,153 

5,569 

28,955 

26,629 

5,362 

3,561 

3,162 

—1,361 

197 

9,218 

1,537 

1,549 

12 

7,681 

49,208 

3,694 

22,743 

22,771 

886 

1,668 

1,781 

—2,563 

169 

8,077 

1,480 

1,484 

4 

6,597 

46,346 

3,503 

22,254 

20.589 

1,306 

1,142 

1,783 

—1,619 

150 

7,958 

2,018 

2,022 

4 

5,940 

51,882 

4,255 

26,732 

20,895 

2,807 

1,420 

2,531 

—1,144 

429 

9,750 

2,991 

2,997 

6 

6,759 

56,215 

5,158 

29,377 

21,680 

6,146 

1,890 

3,351 

905 

—54 

9,886 

2,931 

2,935 

4 

6,955 

62,515 

6,374 

32,887 

23,254 

10,540 

2,783 

4,531 

3,226 

—93 

11,743 

4,815 

4,818 

3 

6,928 

67,121 

7,005 

35,232 

24,884 

11,440 

3,687 

5,444 

2,309 

62 

11,590 

4,552 

4,557 

5 

7,038 

Item 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

■  national  product . 

$84 ,683 

$90 ,426 

$100,477 

$125,294 

$159 ,628 

S192 ,573 

$212,231 

$213  ,429 

S209  ,266 

$231  ,636 

Personal  consumption  expenditure . 

Durable  goods . 

Nondurable  goods . 

Services  . 

Gross  private  domestic  investment . 

New  construction1. . . . . 

Producers'  durable  equipment . 

Change  in  business  inventories . 

Net  foreign  investment . . 

Government  purchases  of  goods  and  services . 

Federal . 

War’ . 

Nonwar2 . 

Less:  Government  sales3 . 

State  and  local . 

64 ,513 
5,754 
34 ,032 
24  ,727 
6,311 
3,309 
3,975 
—973 
1,109 
12 ,750 
5,280 

|  5 ,286 

6 

7,470 

67 ,466 
6,729 
35 ,258 
25  ,479 
9,004 
3,986 
4,577 
441 
888 
13 ,068 
5,157 
Jl  ,258 
\3  ,908 

9 

7,911 

72,052 
7,854 
37  ,594 
26 ,604 

12  ,983 
4,600 
6,108 
2,275 
1,509 

13  ,933 
6,170 

2 ,223 
3,956 

9 

7  ,763 

82 ,255 
9,750 
43  ,960 
28 ,545 
17 ,21 1 
5,661 
7,676 
3,874 
1,124 
24  ,704 
16 ,923 
13  ,794 
3,173 
44 
7,781 

90 ,835 
6,845 
52 ,952 
31,028 
9,330 
3,212 
4,702 
1,416 
—207 
59 ,670 
52  ,027 
49 ,567 
2,664 
204 
7,643 

101 ,626 
6,515 
61 ,205 
33  ,906 
4,591 
2,010 
3,761 
—1 ,180 
—2  ,245 
88 ,601 
81  ,223 
80 ,384 
1,480 
641 
7,378 

111,401 
6,890 
67  ,473 
37 ,038 
6,395 
2,347 
5,402 
—1 ,354 
—2  ,099 
96 ,534 
89 ,006 
88 ,615 

1 ,552 
1,161 
7,528 

122 ,830 

8 ,254 
75 ,367 
39 ,209 
9,244 
3,314 
7,272 
—1 ,342 
—1 ,438 
82 ,793 
74 ,796 
75 ,923 
1,031 
2,158 
7,997 

147 ,363 
16,242 
87  ,478 
43  ,643 
26 ,458 
8,903 
12  ,784 
4,771 
4,672 
30 ,773 
20 ,792 
21,184 
2,469 
2,861 
9,981 

164 ,755 
20 ,963 
96 ,487 
47  ,305 
30 ,031 
11,662 
17  ,751 
618 
8,898 
27 ,952 
15,616 
}  16,926 

1 ,310 
12 ,336 

ncludes  construction  expenditures  for  crude  petroleum  and  natural  eras  drilling, 
rhe  classification  of  purchases  of  goods  and  services  into  war  and  nonwar  conforms, 
eneral.to  the  Dailv  Treasury  Statement  classification  of  general  and  special  account 
eniitures.  War  purchases  include  also  that  part  of  the  capital  formation  of  govern- 
it  enterprises  which  is  attributable  to  their  war  activities.  Government  contribu¬ 


tions  to  the  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Fund  are  classified  as  war;  all  other  govern¬ 

ment  contributions  for  social  insurance,  as  nonwar. 

Consists  of  sales  abroad  and  domestic  sales  of  surplus  consumption  goods  and 
materials. 
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Table  L-4:  National  income  by  distributive  shares,  1929-47 


[Id  millions] 


Item 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

National  income . 

Compensation  of  employees . 

Wages  and  salaries . 

Private . 

Military . 

Government  civilian1 . 

Supplements  to  wages  and  salaries . 

Employer  contributions  for  social  insurance . 

Other  labor  income . 

Income  of  unincorporated  enterprises  and  inventory  valuation 

adjustment . 

Business  and  professional . 

Income  of  unincorporated  enterprises . 

Inventory  valuation  adjustment . 

Farm3 . 

Rental  income  of  persons . 

Corporate  profits  and  inventory  valuation  adjustment. . . 

Corporate  profits  before  tax . 

Corporate  profits  tax  liability . 

Corporate  profits  after  tax . 

Dividends . 

Undistributed  profits . 

Inventory  valuation  adjustment . 

Net  interest . 

$87,355 

$75,003 

$58,873 

$41,690 

$39,584 

$48,613 

$56,789 

$66,941 

$73,627 

50,786 

50,165 

45,206 

312 

4,647 

621 

101 

520 

13,927 

8,262 

8,120 

142 

5,665 

5,811 

10,290 

9,818 

1,398 

8,420 

6,823 

2,597 

472 

6,541 

46,515 

45,894 

40,720 

315 

4,859 

621 

106 

515 

10,963 

7,032 

6,277 

755 

3,931 

4,786 

6,563 

3,303 

848 

2,455 

5,500 

—3,045 

3,260 

6,176 

39,470 

38,886 

33,607 

308 

4,971 

584 

111 

473 

8,214 

5,316 

4,705 

611 

2,898 

3,620 

1,631 

—783 

500 

—1,283 

4,098 

—5,381 

2,414 

5,938 

30,826 

30,284 

25,297 

295 

4,692 

542 

126 

416 

4,921 

3,206 

2,911 

295 

1,715 

2,508 

—1,995 

—3,042 

382 

—3,424 

2,574 

—5,998 

1,047 

5,430 

29,330 

28,825 

23,660 

270 

4,895 

505 

133 

372 

5,207 

2,925 

3,450 

—525 

2,282 

2,018 

—1,981 

162 

524 

—362 

2,066 

—2,428 

—2,143 

5,010 

34,067 

33,520 

27,420 

271 

5,829 

547 

147 

400 

6,603 

4,276 

4,330 

—54 

2,327 

2,095 

1,098 

1,723 

746 

977 

2,596 

—1,619 

—625 

4,750 

37,107 

36,508 

29,984 

306 

6,218 

599 

171 

428 

9,858 

4,987 

5,037 

—50 

4.871 
2,288 
2,997 
3,224 

965 

2,259 

2.872 
—613 
—227 
4,539 

42,675 

41,754 

33,866 

338 

7,550 

921 

418 

503 

12,164 

6,074 

6,194 

—120 

6,090 

2,682 

4,946 

5,684 

1,411 

4,273 

4,557 

—284 

—738 

4,474 

47,696 

45,948 

38,432 

358 

7,158 

1,748 

1,234 

614 

12,249 

6,630 

6,659 

-29 

5.619 

3,140 

6,166 

6,197 

1,512 

4,685 

4,693 

-8 

—31 

4,376 

Item 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

National  income . 

Compensation  of  employees . 

Wages  and  salaries . 

Private . 

Military . 

Government  civilian1 . 

Supplements  to  wages  and  salaries . 

Employer  contributions  for  social  insurance. 

Other  labor  income . 

Income  of  unincorporated  enterprises  and  inventory 

valuation  adjustment . 

Business  and  professional . 

Income  of  unincorporated  enterprises . 

Inventory  valuation  adjustment . 

Farm’ . 

Rental  income  of  persons . 

Corporate  profits  and  inventory  valuation  adjustment 

Corporate  profits  before  tax . 

Corporate  profits  tax  liability . 

Corporate  profits  after  tax . 

Dividends . 

Undistributed  profits . 

Inventory  valuation  adjustment . 

Net  interest . 

$67,375 

872 ,532 

$81 ,347 

$103 ,834 

$136,486 

$168 ,262 

$182 ,407 

$181 ,731 

$179,289 

$202 ,500 

44 ,747 
42,812 
34 ,564 
370 
7,878 
1,935 
1,423 
612 

10,768 

6,347 

6,126 

221 

4,421 

3,278 

4,292 

3,329 

1,040 

2,289 

3,195 

—906 

963 

4  ,290 

47 ,820 
45 ,745 
37 ,519 
398 
7,828 
2,075 
1,540 
535 

11 ,282 
6,776 
6,942 
—166 
4,506 
3,465 
5,753 
6,467 
1,462 
5,005 
3,796 
1,209 
—714 
4,212 

51 ,786 
49 ,587 
41,130 
591 
7,866 
2,190 
1,624 
575 

12,660 

7,720 

7,772 

—52 

4,940 

3,620 

9,177 

9,325 

2,878 

6,447 

4,049 

2,398 

—148 

4,104 

64,280 
61 ,708 
51 ,537 
1,862 
8,309 
2,572 
1,983 
589 

16 ,504 
9,566 
10,210 
—644 
6,938 
4,322 
14,615 

17 ,232 
7,846 
9,386 
4,465 
4,921 
—2,617 
4,113 

84 ,689 
81 ,681 
65 ,628 
6,285 
9,768 
3,008 

2 ,302 
708 

22  ,724 
12,112 
12 ,464 
—352 
10,612 
5,371 

19 ,824 

21 ,098 

11 ,665 
9,433 

4 ,297 
5,136 
—1 ,274 
3,878 

109,102 
105 ,537 
78,671 
14 ,478 
12 ,388 

3  ,565 
2,677 
888 

25,951 
14,128 
14 ,266 
-138 
11,823 
6,150 
23  ,692 
24 ,516 

14 ,153 
10,363 
4,477 
5,886 
—824 

3 ,387 

121,119 
116 ,882 

83 .333 
20,706 
12,843 

4,237 

2,935 

1,302 

27 ,370 
15 ,435 
15 ,486 
—51 

11 ,935 
6,735 
24 ,039 

24 .333 

13 ,525 

10 ,808 

4,680 

6,128 

—294 

3,144 

122 ,908 
117,556 
82,046 
22 ,476 
13 ,034 

5 ,352 
3,803 
1,549 

29,051 
16,791 
16,853 
—62 
12 ,260 
6,991 
19 ,776 
20,389 
11,641 
8,748 
4,720 
4,028 
—613 
3,005 

117 ,294 
111  ,710 
91,016 
7,761 
12,933 

5 ,584 
3,951 
1,633 

35,064 
20 ,436 
21 ,815 
—1 ,379 
14 ,628 
6,702 
16,812 

21.840 
9,000 

12.840 
5,605 
7,235 

—5,028 

3,417 

127  ,501 
122,159 
104 ,727 
3,876 
13.556 

5 ,342 

3 ,520 
1,822 

38,866 

23 ,216 

24 ,384 
— 1 ,168 

15 ,650 
7,131 

24.709 
29,784 

11 .709 
18,075 

6,880 
11,1951 
-5 ,075  | 
4,293 

W  'Include*  the  pay  of  employees  of  government  enterprise*  and  of  permanent  United  tional  organizations. 

State*  residents  employed  in  the  United  States  by  foreign  governments  and  interna-  ’Inventory  valuation  adjustment  data  for  farms  are  not  available  separately. 


EDITOR’S  NOTE: 

Table  L-5 :  Personal  income  distribution,  by  States 

This  table  was  in  process  of  revision  when  the  Handbook  was  sent  to  press 
and  will  be  supplied  later. 
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Table  L-6:  Personal  income  and  disposition  of  income,  1929-47 

[In  millions) 


Item 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

rsonal  Income . 

$85,127 

$76,195 

$64,835 

$49,274 

$46,629 

$53,230 

$59,861 

$70,575 

$73,976 

Wage  and  salary  receipts . 

Total  employer  disbursements . .  .  . . 

Less:  Employee  contributions  for  social  insurance . 

Other  labor  income . . . . 

Proprietors’  and  rental  income . 

Dividends . 

Personal  interest  income . 

Transfer  payments . 

sa:  Personal  tax  and  nontax  payments . 

Federal . 

State  and  local . 

luals:  Disposable  personal  income . 

ss:  Personal  consumption  expenditures . 

juals:  Personal  saving . 

50,023 

50,165 

142 

520 

19,738 

5,823 

7,524 

1,499 

2,643 

1,263 

1,380 

82,484 

78,761 

3,723 

45,747 

45,894 

147 

615 

15,749 

5,500 

7,140 

1,544 

2,507 

1,134 

1,373 

73,688 

70,789 

2,899 

38,735 

38,886 

151 

473 

11,834 

4,098 

7,022 

2,673 

1,858 

607 

1,251 

62,977 

61,153 

1,824 

30,132 

30,284 

152 

416 

7,429 

2,574 

6,571 

2,152 

1,455 

331 

1,124 

47,819 

49,208 

—1,389 

28,673 

28,825 

152 

372 

7,225 

2,066 

6,180 

2,113 

1,464 

474 

990 

45,165 

46,346 

—1,181 

33,363 

33,520 

157 

400 

8,698 

2,596 

5,980 

2,193 

1,595 

595 

1,000 

51,635 

61,882 

—247 

36,346 

36,508 

162 

428 

12,146 

2,872 

5,680 

2,389 

1,888 

827 

1,061 

57,973 

56,215 

1,758 

41,574 

41,754 

180 

503 

14,846 

4,557 

5,575 

3,520 

2,258 

1,130 

1,128 

68,317 

62,515 

5,802 

45,382 

45,948 

666 

614 

15,389 

4,693 

5,580 

2,418 

2,921 

1,723 

1,198 

71,055 

67,121 

3.934 

Item 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

rsODal  income . 

$68 ,327 

$72 ,607 

$78,347 

$95 ,308 

$122,159 

$149,432 

$164 ,500 

$170 ,339 

$178 ,054 

$195,198 

Wage  and  salary  receipts . 

Total  employer  disbursements . 

Less:  Employee  contributions  for  social  insurance 

Other  labor  income. . . . . 

Proprietors’  and  rental  income . 

Dividends . . 

Personal  interest  income . 

Transfer  payments . 

jss:  Personal  tax  and  nontax  payments . 

Federal . 

State  and  local . . 

juals:  Disposable  personal  income . 

sss:  Personal  consumption  expenditures . 

]uals:  Personal  saving . 

42 ,258 
42 ,812 
554 
512 
14 ,046 
3,195 
5,482 
2,834 
2,862 
1,635 
1,227 
65 ,465 
64,513 
952 

45 ,149 
45,745 
596 
535 
14 ,747 
3,796 
5,417 
2,963 
2,440 
1,235 
1,205 
70,167 
67 ,466 
2,701 

48 ,929 
49 ,587 
658 
575 
16,280 
4,049 
5,395 
3,119 
2,604 
1,364 
1,240 
75 ,743 
72 ,052 
3,691 

60 ,907 
61 ,708 
801 
589 

20,826 
4,465 
5,402 
3,119 
3,293 
2,016 
1,277 
92,015 
82 ,255 
9,760 

80,515 
81 ,681 
1,166 
706 
28 ,095 
4,297 
5,395 
3,151 
5,962 
4,668 

1 ,294 
116,197 
90 ,835 
25 ,362 

103 ,489 
105 ,328 
1,839 
888 
32,101 
4,477 
5,507 
2,970 
17  ,815 
16,517 
1,298 
131 ,617 
101 ,626 
29  ,991 

114,839 
117,075 
2,236 
1,302 
34,105 
4,680 
5,947 
3,627 
18 ,926 
17  ,536 
1,390 
145 ,574 
111,401 
34,173 

115,208 
117,542 
2,334 
1,549 
36 ,042 
4,720 
6,670 
6,150 
20 ,909 
19,379 

1 ,530 
149 ,430 
122 ,830 
26 ,600 

109 ,754 
111,740 
1,986 
1,633 
41 ,766 
5,605 
7,883 
11,413 
18 ,878 
17,162 
1,716 
159,176 
147 ,363 
11,813 

120 ,091 
122,159 
2,068 
1,822 
45 ,997 
6,880 
8,732 
11 ,676 
21 ,621 
19,661 
1,960 
173 ,577 
164  ,755 
8,822 

L:  PRODUCTION.  INCOME.  AND  EXPENDITURES 
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Table  L-7:  Retail  sales,  1929-471 

[In  millions] 


Year 

All  retail 
stores 

Durable 
goods  stores 

Nondurable 
goods  stores 

1929 . 

$48,459 

$14,180 

$34,279 

1930 . 

41,989 

10,269 

31,720 

1931 . 

34,752 

7,372 

27,380 

1932 . 

25,013 

4,034 

20,979 

1933 . 

24,517 

4,844 

19,673 

1934 . 

28,743 

5,959 

22,784 

1935 . 

32,791 

7,626 

25,165 

1936 . 

38,338 

9,863 

28,475 

1937 . 

42,150 

11,071 

31,079 

1938 . 

38,053 

8,591 

29,462 

1939 . 

42,042 

10,379 

31,663 

1940 . 

46,388 

12,418 

33,970 

1941 . 

55,490 

15,604 

39,886 

1942 . 

57,552 

9,846 

47,706 

1943 . 

63,680 

9,339 

54,341 

1944 . 

69,484 

9,967 

59,517 

1945 . 

76,572 

11,498 

65,074 

1946 . 

100 ,255 

20,756 

79  ,499 

1947 . 

117,724 

28 ,666 

89,058 

■Estimates  of  retail  sales  are  based  on  weighted  identical  samples,  adjusted  to  Census 
data,  supplemented  by  various  retail  sale  series  for  specific  industries  and  by  sales  tan 
receipts  data.  Detailed  information  on  the  method  of  estimating  may  be  found  in  the 

1942  Supplement  to  the  Survey  of  Current  Business  (pp.  186-187) ;  and  in  the  November 

1943  issue  of  the  Survey  (pp.  6-14  and  19-20).  Estimates  and  revisions  are  published 
currently  in  the  Survey  of  Current  Business. 
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Table  L-8:  Corporate  profits  before  and  after  Federal  and  State  income  and  excess  profits  taxes, 

1929-471 

[In  millions] 


Industry 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

private  industries . 

BEFORE  TAXES 

$9,818 

$3,303 

—$783 

— S3-, 042 

$162 

$1,723 

$3,224 

$5,684 

$6,197 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries . 

Mining . 

Contract  construction . 

Manufacturing . 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade . 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate . 

Transportation . . . . . 

Communications  and  public  utilities . 

Services . 

Rest  of  world’ . 

private  Industries . 

20 

466 

121 

5,038 

776 

1,200 

1,056 

925 

151 

65 

—35 

125 

93 

1,704 

—17 

199 

433 

715 

83 

3 

—68 

—122 

1 

—274 

—416 

—303 

—96 

587 

—36 

-56 

—  09 
-89 
—88 
—1,291 
—726 
—661 
—330 
451 
—183 
—56 

—29 

—12 

—51 

840 

85 

—672 

—241 

383 

—109 

—32 

—28 

179 

—27 

1,388 

409 

—575 

—162 

558 

—17 

—2 

16 

195 

0 

2,234 

544 

—299 

-86 

569 

7 

44 

28 

322 

27 

3,606 

912 

22 

93 

661 

45 

—32 

14 

469 

42 

3,711 

815 

251 

57 

785 

66 

—13 

AFTER  TAXES 

8,420 

2,455 

—1,283 

—3,424 

—362 

977 

2,259 

4,273 

4,685 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries . 

Mining . . . 

Contract  construction . 

Manufacturing . 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade . 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate . 

Transportation . 

Communications  and  public  utilities . 

Services . 

Rest  of  world’ . 

13 

416 

102 

4,403 

651 

917 

919 

812 

122 

65 

—39 

101 

75 

1,327 

—92 

50 

359 

611 

60 

3 

—69 

—130 

—8 

—480 

—473 

—384 

—132 

496 

—47 

—56 

—70 

-97 

—92 

—1,423 

—767 

—727 

—357 

357 

—192 

—56 

—31 

—23 

—55 

583 

8 

—728 

—269 

303 

—118 

—32 

—33 

154 

—32 

1,056 

291 

-670 

—212 

457 

—32 

—2 

8 

168 
— 9 
1,742 

407 

—422 

—138 

469 

—10 

44 

18 

279 

14 

2,885 

705 

—171 

21 

530 

18 

-32 

5 

404 

26 

2,936 

615 

60 

—20 

635 

37 

—13 

Industry  1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

private  industry . 

BEFORE  TAXES 

3,329 

6,467 

9,325 

17 ,232 

21 ,098 

24 ,516 

24 ,333 

20 ,389 

21 ,840 

29,784 

151 

876 

262 

18,200 

4,743 

2,047 

1,095 

1,430 

775 

205 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries . 

Mining . 

Contract  construction . 

Manufacturing . 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade . 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate . 

Transportation . 

Communications  and  public  utilities . 

Services . 

Rest  of  world2 . 

private  industries . 

—7 

219 

28 

1,601 

401 

295 

—178 

728 

47 

195 

9 

318 

32 

3,712 

838 

340 

160 

870 

74 

114 

24 

442 

70 

5 ,601 
1,116 

487 

332 

1,012 

104 

137 

63 

622 

188 

11 ,140 
2,179 

671 

910 

1,171 

189 

99 

84 

616 

311 

12 ,695 
2,624 

871 

2,092 

1,370 

337 

93 

114 

527 

235 

14,309 

3,132 

1,138 

2,864 

1,519 

548 

130 

120 

517 

127 

13,972 

3,429 

1 ,447 
2,452 
1,588 

585 

96 

122 

428 

97 

10,870 

3  633 
1,609 
1,427 
1,571 
615 
17 

140 

486 

171 

11 ,264 
4,828 
1,838 

661 

1,526 

805 

121 

AFTER  TAXES 

2,289 

5,005 

6,447 

9,386 

9,433 

10 ,363 

10,808 

8,748 

12,840 

18,  076 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries . 

Mining . . 

Contract  construction . 

Manufacturing . 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade . 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate . 

Transportation . 

Communications  and  public  utilities . 

Services  . 

Rest  of  world’ . 

—12 

183 

15 

1,147 

262 

141 

—238 

578 

18 

195 

2 

272 

18 

2.958 

641 

192 

70 

696 

42 

114 

13 

364 

44 

3,840 

785 

276 

179 

748 

61 

137 

38 

464 

97 

5,713 

1,235 

330 

570 

733 

107 

99 

41 

405 

113 

5,209 

1,160 

458 

1,095 

701 

153 

93 

47 

353 

70 

5,605 

1,293 

654 

1,244 

739 

228 

130 

50 

361 

38 

5,985 

1,376 

852 

1,038 

768 

246 

96 

50 

294 

29 

4,402 

1,518 

881 

556 

738 

263 

17 

76 

346 

103 

6,558 

2,849 

1,042 

339 

926 

4S0 

121 

82 

617 

157 

11,037 

2,799 

1,207 

639 

869 

463 

205 

Source:  Tables  17  and  19,  page  20,  Survey  of  Current  Business,  July  1948. 

■Special  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  following  characteristics  of  the  estimates 
corporate  profits  before  tax,  and  profits  after  tax,  during  recent  years.  These  char- 
teristics  are  described  only  in  terms  of  profits  before  taxes,  but  they  affect  also 
ofits  after  taxes,  since  these  are  obtained  as  residuals. 

(1)  Originally  reported  profits  before  tax  have  been  reduced  to  the  extent  that  they 
:re  overstated  by  amounts  sulsequently  recaptured  by  the  government  by  renegotia- 
>n  of  war  contracts.  Taxps  have  also  been  reduced  to  take  account  of  the  reduced  tax 
ibility  arising  from  renegotiation. 

(2)  By  shortening  the  emergency  amortization  period  for  war  facilities  to  less  than  the 
'e-year  span  initially  used,  the  Presidential  Proclamation  signed  September  29,  1945, 
xmitted  corporations  to  deduct  additional  amortization  in  the  years  1 94 1  to  1945  in  the 
imputation  of  profits  for  tax  purposes.  Our  estimates  of  profits  and  taxes  correspond 

tax  law  in  that  amortization  has  been  recomputed  for  1941  to  1945,  thus  reducing 
ofits  and  taxes  in  these  years.  In  contrast,  most  corporation  reports  to  stockholders 
larged  the  entire  amount  of  additional  amortization  charges  against  1945  profits. 

(3)  Corporate  income  and  excess  profits  taxes  were  reduced  from  the  amount  re¬ 
nted  on  original  tax  returns  for  1943,  1944,  and  1945,  by  estimated  amounts  of  tax 
edits  arising  in  1944,  1945,  and  1946  from  carry-backs  of  unused  excess  profits  tax 
edits  and  net  operating  losses. 


(4)  No  adjustments  have  yet  been  made  to  take  account  of  tax  rebates  which  may 
arise  from  changes  in  the  excess  profits  tax  credit  under  Section  722  (dealing  with 
claims  that  profits  in  the  1936-39  base  period  were  abnormally  low)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  Also,  no  allowances  have  been  made  for  the  possible  effects  of  reopening 
renegotiation  cases  as  a  result  of  the  reduction  in  wartime  profits  caused  by  the  rccom- 
putation  of  emergency  amortization  charges  discussed  above. 

Corporate  profits,  tax,  dividends  and  sales  data  are  derived,  with  certain  adjustments, 
from  corporation  income  tax  returns  (except  for  the  years  1945  and  1946.  for  which  the 
estimates  are  preliminary).  During  the  period  1934  to  1941  each  single  corporation, 
with  certain  exceptions,  was  required  to  file  a  separate  return.  These  were  classified 
industrially  on  the  basis  of  the  principal  activity  of  the  corporation.  From  1929  to  1933 
and  from  1942  to  date  the  filing  of  consolidated  returns  for  affiliated  corporations  was 
generally  permissible  upon  payment  of  a  small  additional  tax.  The  cons  ilidatcd  group 
of  affiliated  corporations  was  then  classified  according  to  the  principal  activity  of  the 
group.  Thus  discontinuities  in  the  industrial  detail  of  tho  data  occur  between  1933  and 
1934  and  between  1941  and  1942. 

■Profits  received  by  domestic  corporations  from  foreign  branches  are  here  excluded, 
and  are  included  in  the  industry  of  the  recipient  corporation.  Data  for  their  elimination 
arc  not  available  by  industry. 
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Average  Income-Tax  Payments  by  Income 

Income-tax  payments  for  a  married  worker 
supporting  an  adult  and  two  children  were 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
from  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  tax  forms. 
The  amount  of  income  taxes  payable  by  such 
families  in  the  income  brackets  from  $1,000  to 
$10,000  for  1939-47,  shown  in  table  L-9,  were 
computed  by  using  Internal  Revenue  Form 
1040,  Individual  Income  Tax  Return  (long 
form)  and  applying  to  it  allowances  for  de¬ 
ductible  expenses,  personal  exemption,  credit 
for  dependents,  and  earned-income  credit  pro¬ 
vided  by  Internal  Revenue  Tax  Form  1040A 
(short  form). 


Allowances  were  made  for  deductible  ex¬ 
penses  of  6  percent  of  annual  income  for  years 
prior  to  1944  and  10  percent  for  1944  and  sub¬ 
sequent  years.  These  deductible  expenses  were 
subtracted  from  total  annual  income  to  obtain 
net  income.  All  income  was  considered  to  be 
earned.  The  allowance  for  earned-income  credit 
is  10  percent  of  net  income.  The  normal  tax 
and  surtax  were  computed  by  using  the  tax 
rates  given  in  the  instructions  provided  with 
Internal  Revenue  Form  1040  and  were  com¬ 
bined  to  obtain  the  total  income  tax.  The  de¬ 
fense  tax  was  also  added  for  1940  and  the 
victory  tax  for  1943. 
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Table  L-9:  Average  income-tax  payments  of 
families,  by  size  of  income,  1939-47 1 


Average 

Average  Income-tai  payments 

annual 

income 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

$9 

$12 

$12 

22 

26 

26 

35 

39 

39 

12  500 

$3 

$71 

120 

102 

102 

$48 

$48 

$3 'OOO  . 

41 

158 

219 

206 

206 

133 

133 

$3^500 . 

$7 

86 

244 

319 

310 

310 

218 

218 

$4  *000  . 

$3 

28 

131 

331 

419 

413 

413 

304 

304 

$4 ,500 . 

20 

44 

176 

427 

528 

518 

518 

390 

390 

$5 'OOO . 

37 

63 

221 

528 

642 

630 

630 

484 

484 

$8  '000 . 

148 

207 

637 

1,196 

1,389 

1,353 

1,353 

1,094 

1.094 

$10,000 . 

291 

378 

993 

1,734 

1,980 

1,915 

1,915 

1,577 

1,577 

'Family  consisting  of  husband,  wife,  and  two  children. 
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Distribution  of  Urban  Families  by 
Income 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  cooperated1 
in  a  study  of  the  income  distribution  of  urban 
families  of  two  or  more  persons,  covering 
1935-36,  and  made  two  subsequent  studies  for 
1941  and  1944.  All  information  was  obtained 
by  personal  interview,  using  a  detailed  ques¬ 
tionnaire.  Results  of  all  three  surveys  are 
given  in  table  L-10;  the  size  and  character  of 
the  1941  and  1944  samples  are  described  in 
footnotes  to  this  table.  Although  the  samples 
were  small,  they  were  designed  to  insure  the 
greatest  possible  efficiency  and  reliability  in 
yielding  national  estimates  of  the  distribution 
of  national  income.  The  estimates  for  1935-36 
were  based  on  a  much  larger  sample,  primarily 
designed  to  allow  study  of  the  effect  of  vari¬ 
ous  factors  on  income  and  expenditures. 

A  family  was  defined  as  a  group  of  persons, 
usually  related,  who  lived  together  during  a 
designated  period,  who  contributed  to  the  fam¬ 
ily  income  or  received  a  large  part  of  their  sup¬ 
port  from  family  funds.  Relatives  of  the  family 

•The  Bureau  of  labor  Statistics  jointly  with  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  cooperated  with  The  Works  Progress  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  National  Resources  Committee  in  this  study. 


head  who  ordinarily  lived  with  the  family  but 
were  temporarily  away  from  home  (but  not 
living  on  military  reservations)  were  included 
as  family  members.  In  the  1935-36  survey, 
sons  and  daughters  living  with  their  parents 
but  paying  some  amount  for  board  and  lodging 
and  not  pooling  their  incomes  in  the  common 
fund  were  classified  as  single  individuals 
rather  than  as  members  of  the  family.  In  1941, 
sons  and  daughters  were  more  often  than  not 
treated  as  family  members,  even  though  they 
paid  for  room  and  board,  and,  in  1944,  it  was 
the  usual  practice  to  include  them  in  the  family. 

Money  income  was  defined  in  each  survey  as 
the  sum  of  all  types  of  money  income  received 
by  family  members  during  the  year :  wage  and 
salary  earnings  (less  occupational  expenses), 
entrepreneurial  net  income  or  withdrawals,  and 
nonearned  income  from  all  sources,  exclusive 
of  inheritances,  large  gifts,  and  lump-sum  in¬ 
surance  settlements.  In  the  1935—36  survey, 
however,  the  portion  of  inheritances  and  large 
cash  gifts  used  for  current  living  expenses  was 
treated  as  current  income.  Excluded  from  net 
money  income  (in  all  three  surveys)  were  gains 
or  losses  from  the  sale  of  capital  assets  owned 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  funds  obtained 
through  borrowing. 
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Table  L-10:  Distribution  of  urban  families  of 
two  or  more  persons,  by  annual  money  income, 
selected  periods  1935-44 


Percent  of  total 

Money 

income  classes 

1935-36' 

1941* 

1944* 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

_ 

11.5 

3.7 

1.4 

24.7 

10.9 

5.0 

23.7 

13.2 

5.0 

15.9 

18.3 

8.6 

14.7 

30.8 

22.7 

6.2 

16.6 

37.6 

3.3 

6.5 

19.7 

Estimate  of  National  Resources  Committee,  based  on  the  Study  of  Consumer  Pur¬ 
chases.  adjusted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  a  money  income  classification. 
See  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Bulletin  822,  table  3  (p.  202). 

5The  urban  section  of  the  Study  of  Spending  and  Saving  in  Wartime  covered  1,300 
families  and  single  persons  in  62  cities  selected  to  give  proper  representation  to  city  size 
groups,  region.  State,  rental  levels,  racial  composition,  and  proximity  to  a  metropolis. 
See  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Bulletin  822,  table  1,  (p.  68). 

*The  Survey  of  Prices  Paid  by  Consumers  included  1,700  families  and  single  persons  in 
28  metropolitan  districts  and  20  cities  with  populations  under  50,000,  selected  to  repre¬ 
sent  all  cities  of  2,500  or  more,  with  respect  to  region,  State,  and  city  size.  See  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  February  1946,  City  Family  Composition  in  Relation  to  Income,  1941 
and  1944,  table  2  (p.  178). 
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United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  21,  1947. 


The  Secretary  of  Labor: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  on  the  effects  of  long 
working  hours. 

This  report  was  prepared  in  the  Industrial  Hazards  Division  by  Max  D. 
Kossoris  and  Reinfried  F.  Kohler,  assisted  by  Irving  Zeig,  Benjamin  Mino- 
witz,  and  Gladys  C.  Locke.  This  is  one  of  the  Bureau’s  pioneer  studies  in 
the  general  field  of  working  conditions. 

Ewan  ClagCe,  Commissioner. 


Hon.  L.  B.  Schwellenbach, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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Hours  of  Work  and  Output 


Introduction  and  Summary 


“What  constitutes  the  optimum  workweek?”  is  a  question  frequently 
asked  by  management.  Presumably,  what  is  meant  by  this  question  is:  “What 
schedule  of  working  hours  will  give  me  the  best  results?” 

The  answer  supplied  by  this  survey  is  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
optimum  workweek.  Workers  perform  differently  under  the  same  hours 
because  of  a  variety  of  factors:  the  incentive  to  produce;  the  physical  de¬ 
mands  which  the  job  makes  upon  them;  the  degree  to  which  they  control  the 
work  pace;  the  conditions  under  which  they  work:  whether  they  work  on 
day,  evening,  or  night  shift;  whether  or  not,  and  how  frequently,  shifts  are 
rotated,  and  less  tangibly — whether  their  relations  with  management  are 
cordial  or  otherwise. 

This  study  shows,  furthermore,  that  the  way  in  which  a  longer  work  sched¬ 
ule  is  achieved  has  a  decided  bearing  on  the  results.  Thus,  a  55-hour  schedule 
may  be  achieved  by  working  5  days  at  10  hours  and  1  day  at  5,  or  6  days  at 
9  hours,  or  5  days  at  1 1  hours,  or  7  days  at  8  hours.  The  results  in  terms  of 
efficiency,  absenteeism,  and  output  may  well  be  different  for  each  of  these 
schedules,  even  though  the  total  hours  worked  per  week  are  identical,  or 
nearly  so.  Obviously,  too,  the  labor  cost  per  unit  of  output  achieved  may 
vary  considerably  under  these  various  patterns. 

Generally  speaking,  the  study  indicates  that,  everything  else  being  equal, 
the  8-hour  day  and  40-hour  week  are  best  in  terms  of  efficiency  and  absentee¬ 
ism  and  that  higher  levels  of  hours  are  less  satisfactory.  The  results  of  the 
same  increases  in  hours  may  vary  widely  according  to  the  physical  exertion 
required  and  the  degree  of  control  which  the  worker  has  over  the  job.  Where 
the  controlling  factor  is  the  pace  of  the  machine,  and  if  the  worker  can  retard 
)r  speed  up  production  only  during  relatively  minor  intervals  of  time — such 
is  taking  5  minutes  to  take  off  a  completed  part  and  place  a  part  to  be  proc¬ 
essed  on  the  machine,  while  the  machine  operation  may  take  a  half  hour  or 
more—the  controlling  factor  is  the  machine.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
nachine  works  as  fast  or  faster  than  the  operator,  then  efficiency  definitely 
iepends  on  the  exertion  of  the  worker.  It  is  under  these  types  of  conditions, 
)r  the  similar  ones  in  which  no  machines  are  involved  at  all,  that  the  fatiguing 
actor  of  long  hours  comes  into  play. 

In  the  78  case  studies  presented  here,  covering  2,445  men  and  1,060 
women  workers  in  34  plants  in  a  considerable  variety  of  industries,  it  was 
generally  found  that  the  longer  schedules  resulted  in  larger  output.  In  only 
1  few  instances  were  lengthened  hours  so  long  that  no  increase  in  output 
esulted.  At  times,  the  increment  of  additional  output  hardly  warranted  the 
ime  expended  and  the  cost  involved.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  longer  hours 


yielded  higher  output — but  at  a  regressive  rate.  As  hours  went  up,  the  pro¬ 
portionate  return  decreased,  and  unit  labor  cost  increased.  But,  during  the 
war,  cost  was  no  consideration,  and  output  was  essential  at  any  cost.  During 
a  peacetime  economy,  however,  the  emphasis  is  on  efficient,  low-cost  opera¬ 
tion.  Then  the  relative  costs  of  production  at  various  daily  and  weekly  sched¬ 
ules  of  hours  are  very  important. 

The  survey  does  not  include  any  studies — except  in  a  few  clothing  plants — 
on  the  effects  of  hours  less  than  40  per  week.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to 
make  any  suggestions  as  to  the  relative  value  of  shorter  work  schedules.  It 
should  be  quite  obvious,  however,  that  the  shorter  the  workweek,  the  less 
any  worker  can  afford  to  absent  himself.  The  longer  the  workweek,  the 
greater  is  the  pressure  for  some  time  out  to  attend  to  personal  matters — shop¬ 
ping,  seeing  the  dentist  or  physician,  attending  to  family  matters,  or  just  a 
day  off  for  additional  rest — and  the  less  is  the  urgency  not  to  lose  a  day's 
pay.  It  is  literally  true  that  workers  cannot  afford  to  be  ill  when  working 
shorter  hours  and  that  they  frequently  come  to  work  in  spite  of  great  dis¬ 
comfort. 

Much  was  said  and  written  about  absenteeism  during  the  war.  Some  man¬ 
agements  attributed  the  higher  absenteeism  during  the  longer  hours  to  the 
fatigue  engendered  by  the  longer  work  schedules.  In  addition,  they  realized 
that  the  long  hours  imposed  considerable  hardships  on  workers,  particularly 
women,  who  had  duties  outside  the  plant.  Others  thought  workers  were  earn¬ 
ing  so  much  money  that  they  didn’t  know  what  to  do  with  it  and  consequently 
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did  not  see  the  necessity  of  working  a  full  schedule.  At  times,  this  explana 
tion  appeared  to  have  considerable  basis  in  fact.  For  instance,  the  labor  in 
one  large  foundry  had  been  recruited  from  the  South  and  received  much 
higher  hourly  pay  than  ever  before.  Absenteeism  ran  high — presumably  be¬ 
cause  this  type  of  labor  had  not  yet  raised  its  standard  of  living  to  a  point 
high  enough  to  require  the  pay  for  a  full  week  s  work.  But,  whatever  the 
reason,  one  fact  stands  out  clearly  in  the  survey:  the  longer  the  hoirs,  the 
more  scheduled  worktime  lost  through  absenteeism. 

As  a  rule,  the  absenteeism  loss  of  women  exceeded  that  of  men.  That  was 
generally  true  at  every  level  of  hours.  It  is  known  that  women  lose  more 
time  than  men  through  illness,  and  that  the  periodic  menstrual  cycle  has  a 
bearing  on  this  problem.  When  home  responsibilities  and  the  care  of  a  house¬ 
hold  or  children  are  added,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  additional  explanations 
for  this  difference. 

Injuries  also  increased  as  hours  increased,  not  only  in  absolute  numbers, 
but  also  in  the  rate  of  incidence.  In  most  of  the  observed  instances,  the  num-  ,Xj 
her  of  injuries  per  million  hours  worked  was  very  much  higher  at  the  longer  ,j 
hours.  Sometimes  an  effective  accident-prevention  program  managed  to  hold  ^ 
the  rates  down  to  about  the  same  level.  At  other  times  the  rates  went  up  in  j. 
spite  of  everything  that  was  done.  ,  irjj 

Briefly,  the  findings  for  the  various  types  of  daily  and  weekly  schedules 
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of  hours  observed  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
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.  The  5 -day  workweek — with  increases  in  daily  hours  I 

(a)  Men  at  moderately  heavy,  but  essentially  machine-paced  work,  wd 

early  as  efficient  during  a  10-hour  day  as  they  had  been  during  an  8-hoiS 
ay.  Absenteeism  remained  at  about  the  same  level.  ’ 

(b)  Women  at  light  and  operator-paced  work  were  4  to  5  percent  less  effi- 
ient  during  a  9-  or  9^-hour  day  than  during  an  8-hour  day.  There  was, 
owever,  no  marked  change  in  absenteeism. 

.  Adding  a  sixth  day — with  daily  hours  constant 

(a)  Men  at  moderately  heavy  work  performed  about  as  well  during  the 
-day  week  as  they  had  during  the  5-day  week  in  terms  of  efficiency  and  ab- 
mteeism.  As  a  rule,  daily  hours  were  held  at  8. 

(b)  Women  at  light  work  were  about  as  efficient  during  a  6-day  week  at 
hours  per  day  as  they  had  been  during  a  5-day  schedule.  But  absenteeism 
icreased  substantially. 

(c)  For  both  men  and  women,  output  increased  substantially  in  the  same 
roportion  as  hours. 

Eliminating  the  sixth  day — without  changing  dailv  hours 

(a)  Men  at  heavy  or  moderately  heavy  work  were  5  to  10  percent  more 
ficient  during  a  10-hour  day,  but  with  the  sixth  day  eliminated.  Their  effi- 
ency  was  13  to  15  percent  better  during  an  8-hour  daily  schedule.  There 
as  little  difference  in  absenteeism. 

(b)  Women  at  light  work  were  about  7  or  8  percent  more  efficient  during 
le  5-day  week,  with  daily  hours  at  8  under  both  weekly  schedules.  Absen- 
eism  tended  to  be  less  during  the  5-day  week. 

(c)  The  reason  for  the  differences  in  efficiency  and  absenteeism  when  add- 
g  a  sixth  day  and  when  eliminating  the  sixth  day  appears  to  lie  in  two  fac- 
rs.  ( 1 )  W  hen  hours  are  not  too  long  for  the  physical  demands  involved,  the 
ice  characteristic  of  the  5-day  week  can  be  maintained  fairly  well  during 
e  6-day  week.  Absenteeism  is  held  down  fairly  well  because  of  the  overtime 
iy  for  the  sixth  day.  (2)  When  the  sixth  day  is  eliminated,  workers  try  to 
coup  some  of  the  lost  earnings  by  speeding  up  during  the  5-day  week. 

Any  comparison  of  the  5-  and  6-day  schedules,  with  daily  hours  usually 
Id  to  8,  must  take  into  account  whether  the  sixth  day  is' to  be  added  or  taken 
/ay.  The  results  are  quite  different. 

Adding  a  sixth  day — and  increasing  daily  hours 

(a)  For  both  men  and  women  at  any  type  of  work  except  work  that  was 
tirely  automatic,  the  increasing  of  daily  hours  from  8  to  9  or  10  and  adding 
sixth  day,  resulted  in  substantially  poorer  performance.  Particularly  was 
is  true  when  daily  hours  were  raised  to  10  and  weekly  hours  to  60  or  more. 
)senteeism  increased  substantially  for  workers  of  both  sexes,  and  particu- 
'ly  for  women. 

(b)  In  comparison  with  the  pattern  of  the  6-day  week  without  an  increase 
daily  hours,  the  6-day  schedule  with  increases  in  daily  hours  to  9  or  10 
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Ms  decidedly  less  desirable.  In  some  instances  the  increases  in  daily  hours  J 
Mpeared  to  have  been  a  complete  waste. 

W.  Changing  from  6  days  to  5*4 — but  increasing  daily  hours 

(a)  For  women,  this  usually  involved  working  8?4  hours  for  5  days  and  4 
hours  on  Saturday.  Efficiency  was  better  in  every  instance  during  the  5^4-day 
week. 

The  difference  in  absenteeism  was  obscured  by  opposite  results.  Some  work¬ 
ers  found  it  possible  to  take  off  the  one-half  day  Saturday  because  they  had 
earned  more  per  hour  during  the  other  days  of  the  week.  Other  workers,  who 
had  the  one-half  day  off  on  Saturday,  found  it  possible  to  work  the  other 
half,  rather  than  take  off  the  entire  day  to  attend  to  other  needs. 

(b)  For  men,  the  number  of  cases  observed  was  too  few  to  warrant  any 
conclusions.  From  results  in  other  patterns,  one  may  hazard  the  guess  that 
efficiency  would  rise  during  the  5j4-day  week,  but  that  there  would  be  little 
difference  in  absenteeism. 

6.  The  6-day  week — with  increases  in  daily  hours 

When  daily  hours  were  increased  during  the  6-day  week,  usually  from  8 
hours  to  9  or  10,  with  increases  in  weekly  hours  from  48  to  54  or  60,  efficiency 
was  substantially  poorer  during  the  longer  workweek  for  both  men  and  women 
at  all  types  of  work.  Absenteeism  was  considerably  higher.  Generally,  it  took 
about  3  hours  of  work  to  produce  2  additional  hours  of  output  when  hours 
exceeded  48  per  week. 

7.  The  6-day  week — with  decreases  in  daily  hours 

(a)  At  moderately  heavy  or  heavy  work,  the  efficiency  of  men  was  sub¬ 
stantially  better  during  the  8-hour  day  than  it  had  been  during  the  9-  and 
10-hour  day.  Only  1  hour's  output  was  lost  for  every  2  hours  taken  off  the 
schedule. 

(b)  No  observations  can  be  presented  for  women  workers. 

8.  The  7 -day  week — Sunday  work 

(a)  Given  a  regular  daily  8-hour  schedule,  workers  performed  better  when 
no  Sundays  were  worked.  After  protracted  periods  of  7  days  of  work  per 
week,  workers  actually  produced  as  much,  or  more,  in  6  days  as  they  for¬ 
merly  had  in  7  days.  In  the  cases  studied,  it  was  literally  true  that  Sunday 
work  meant  8  days’  pay  for  6  days’  output. 

Absenteeism  was  high  on  Sunday.  Men  who  worked  on  Sunday  frequently 
took  some  weekday  off. 

(b )  Occasional,  but  regularly  scheduled  Sunday  work,  appears  to  have 
been  better  than  irregular  overtime  during  other  days  of  the  week. 

9.  The  pattern  of  daily  efficiencies 

The  daily  efficiency  pattern  does  not  emerge  very  clearly  as  daily  and 
weekly  hours  are  increased.  The  one  which  appears  to  fit  observations  most 
closely  is  about  as  follows: 
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(a)  During  a  40-hour  week,  with  5  days  at  8  hours,  efficiency  builds  up 
o  a  peak  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  with  a  slight  drop  on  the  remaining 
ays  of  the  week. 

(b)  As  hours  are  increased  to  10  per  day,  for  a  total  of  50  per  week,  the 
lidweek  peak  disappears  and  the  whole  week’s  efficiency  level  remains  fairly 
onstant,  at  about  the  Monday  level. 

(c)  When  a  sixth  day  is  added,  at  about  8  hours,  the  daily  efficiency  level 
tays  flat — but  drops  tc\a  level  lower  than  that  which  had  prevailed  during 
he  5-day  week  at  10  hours  per  day. 

0.  The  pattern  for  daily  absenteeism  as  workdays  exceed  5  a  week 

(a)  There  appears  to  be  no  constant  pattern  for  the  5-day  week. 

(b)  When  the  week  consists  of  6  workdays,  absenteeism  for  both  men  and 
romen  is  highest  on  Saturday.  The  absenteeism  rate  is  particularly  high  if 
aily  hours  are  9  or  10,  rather  than  8. 

(c)  Saturday  absenteeism  is  particularly  high  for  women.  Their  absentee- 
>m  rates,  however,  are  higher  than  those  for  men  on  all  other  days  of  the 
reek  as  well. 

(d)  For  the  night  shift,  absenteeism  is  highest  on  the  first  night  of  the 
reek,  if  work  begins  Sunday  night.  There  is,  however,  no  week-end  peak. 

1.  Work  injuries 

Work  injuries  increase  disproportionately  as  daily  hours  are  raised  above 
and  weekly  hours  are  raised  above  40.  The  frequency  rate  of  work  injuries 
ises  even  more  sharply  as  weekly  hours  are  raised  to  54  or  more. 

2.  Output 

With  few  exceptions,  the  longer  hours  resulted  in  greater  output  than  that 
reduced  during  the  shorter  schedules.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  increase  in 
utput  fell  considerably  short  of  the  increase  ir.  hours.  For  hours  above  8  per 
ay  and  48  per  week,  it  usually  took  3  hours  of  work  to  produce  two  addi- 
ional  hours  of  output  when  work  was  light.  When  the  work  was  heavy,  it 
aok  about  2  more  hours  of  work  to  produce  1  hour  of  additional  output. 

3.  Work  without  wage  incentive 

The  foregoing  observations  apply  primarily  to  workers  at  piecework  or 
nder  some  fairly  direct  form  of  wage  incentive.  When  work  was  done  at  day 
ates,  without  any  wage  incentive,  the  workers  were  as  productive  at  longer 
chedules  as  they  had  been  at  shorter  schedules.  The  work  pace  remained 
ssentially  the  same. 

It  must  be  added,  however,  that  long  schedules  had  no  adverse  effect  on 
workers  operating  under  wage  incentives  if  their  pace  during  the  shorter  work 
chedule  was  moderate.  Under  such  conditions  they  not  only  could  maintain 
heir  efficiency  at  the  longer  hours,  but  were  even  capable  of  improving  it.  It 
»  likely  however,  that  this  would  not  hold  true  for  weekly  hours  above  60, 
«cause  of  the  cumulative  effects  of  fatigue. 
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CHAPTER  I.— The  Objective 

The  prevalence  of  the  8-hour  day  and  40-hour  week  in  the  manufacturing 
plants  in  the  United  States  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  the  effects  of  longer 
schedules  of  daily  and  weekly  hours  over  a  protracted  period  of  time.  Except 
in  cases  of  unusual  emergency,  the  general  objection  to  overtime  penalties 
usually  holds  hours  to  these  accepted  levels. 

During  the  war,  however,  cost  was  no  barrier.  The  pressure  for  maximum 
output,  coupled  with  the  withdrawal  of  millions  of  men  from  the  labor  force 
for  the'armed  services,  created  a  tremendous  labor  problem  which  was  solved 
in  one,  and  usually  both,  of  two  ways:  (1)  by  expanding  the  labor  force 
by  drawing  on  whatever  reserves  were  available,  and  (2)  by  working  longer 
hours.  The  considerable  variety  of  hourly  patterns  worked  during  the  war 
afforded  the  unusual  opportunity  to  observe  their  results. 

English  studies  during  both  World  Wars  have  indicated  the  folly  of  work¬ 
ing  excessively  long  hours,  such  as  70  or  80  per  week.  Immediately  after 
Dunkirk,  efficiency  dropped  sharply  and  absenteeism  increased  alarming  y 
after  only  a  period  of  weeks,  in  spite  of  the  drastic  emergency.  During  brief 
spurts  it  was  possible  to  d-aw  on  the  reserve  strength  of  workers  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  greatly  increased  output.  Over  extended  periods,  however,  it  was  found 
that  the  output  at  the  high  levels  of  hours  might  be  no  higher,  and  sometimes 
was  actually  lower,  than  it  had  been  at  the  shorter  hours.  Efficiency  declined, 
absenteeism  and  injuries  increased,  and  the  inevitable  result  was  an  output 
level  which  fell  far  short  of  the  corresponding  increase  in  hours. 

Workweeks  of  70  and  80  hours  were  infrequent  in  this  country ,  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  worst  manpower  shortages  during  the  war.  But  weeks  up  to  60  hours  ( 
were  not  uncommon,  and  workweeks  of  54  and  58  hours  we^e  scheduled  quite 

generally.  I 

The  simplest  way  of  increasing  weekly  hours  was  to  retain  the  5-dav  wee  , 
but  to  lengthen  daily  hours  to  9,  10,  or  11.  The  next  step  was  to  add  a  sixth 
day.  Subsequently  a  seventh  day  might  be  added.  In  other  plants,  the  8-hour 
day  was  maintained  at  first,  and  the  workweek  was  lengthened  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  sixth  day,  frequently  at  8  hours.  As  this  schedule  proved  inadequate, 
daily  hours  were  increased  to  9  or  10,  with  a  shorter  schedule  on  Saturday, 
usually  varying  from  4  to  8  hours.  Obviously,  there  was  no  uniform  pattern. 
Each  plant  tried  to  adjust  itself  to  a  schedule  in  keeping  with  its  labor  sup¬ 
ply,  production  facilities,  and  backlog  of  orders.  1 

As  a  rule,  the  limiting  factor  in  any  consideration  of  the  effectiveness  of 
varying  work  schedules  is  that  of  fatigue.  The  human  being  is  not  a  machine 
and  cannot  keep  on  working  with  the  same  efficiency  hour  after  hour.  HiS 
effectiveness  will  vary  with  the  physical  demands  which  his  job  makes  on 
him.  He  will  tire  faster  at  some  types  of  work  than  at  others.  Where  the 
demands  on  him  are  greater  than  he  can  bear,  he  either  breaks  down  or  he 
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lows  down  so  as  to  stretch  his  available  energy  over  a  longer  working 
chedule. 

This  study,  however,  is  not  a  clinical  or  physiological  study  of  fatigue, 
rhe  precise  character  of  fatigue  and  the  changes  in  muscular  function  or  ner¬ 
vous  reaction  to  stimuli  that  are  involved  must  be  left  to  the  medical  profes- 
ion.  This  study  is  an  attempt  to  determine,  from  industry’s  own  experience, 
he  ways  in  which  this  fatigue  manifests  itself  as  a  practical  factor  limiting 
jroduction — by  lowering  efficiency,  increasing  absenteeism,  increasing  the 
ncidence  of  work  injuries,  and  ultimately,  by  effecting  the  level  of  total  out- 
>ut.  As  the  objective  of  the  longer  work  schedule  is  to  increase  output,  the 
:riterion  of  the  effectiveness  of  any  one  schedule  of  hours  is  the  output  level 
vhich  can  be  maintained  consistently  at  that  level  of  hours. 

The  task  of  finding  plants  suitable  for  study  was  difficult.  Out  of  more  than 
(00  plants  visited,  only  about  50  met  the  necessary  qualifications.  The  major- 
ty  of  the  800  plants  were  willing  to  cooperate  and  were  interested  in  finding 
>ut  what  their  experiences  showed  when  subjected  to  objective  statistical 
neasurements.  But  most  of  the  plants  visited  could  not  be  included  in  the 
.urvey  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

In  order  to  permit  the  effects  of  various  schedules  of  hours  to  emerge 
dearly,  it  was  necessary  to  rule  out  all  other  variables.  A  plant,  therefore, 
:ould  not  be  studied  if,  during  the  various  periods  to  be  surveyed,  hours  were 
lot  maintained  consistently  at  fairly  fixed  and  definite  schedules.  During 
hese  periods,  the  operations  performed  by  the  workers  to  be  studied  had  to 
emain  essentially  unchanged,  and  the  number  of  identical  workers  involved 
lad  to  be  reasonably  large.  Obviously,  if  the  nature  of  the  work  changed 
naterially  and  if  the  composition  of  the  work  force  was  changed,  factors 
ither  than  hours  could  be  responsible  for  the  changes  observed.  Furthermore, 
lutput  had  to  be  measurable,  and  records  had  to  be  available  on  hours,  out- 
nit,  and  absenteeism  for  the  group  of  workers  to  be  studied. 

Most  frequently,  the  absence  of  records  was  the  stumbling  block.  It  was 
imazing  to  find  hundreds  of  plants  that  had  no  records  of  output,  except 
perhaps  for  entire  departments,  and  that  kept  no  records  on  absenteeism  or 
vork  injuries.  The  plants  which  most  frequently  lent  themselves  to  the  sur¬ 
vey  were  plants  which  used  some  method  of  wage  incentive  and  consequently 
lad  to  keep  some  record  of  output  and  earnings  for  individual  workers.  But 
wen  in  these  plants,  the  only  record  frequently  available  was  one  of  pay-roll 
;arnings. 

The  requirements  of  the  survey  demanded  further  that  weekly  working 
schedules  must  have  been  altered  substantially,  and  that  the  contrasting 
schedules  must  have  been  in  effect  long  enough — preferably  at  least  6  months 
:o  a  year — to  permit  a  valid  comparison  of  worker  performance  for  at  least 
two  distinct  levels  of  hours.  It  usually  was  necessary  to  rule  out  transitional 
periods  of  1  to  4  months,  during  which  work  schedules  frequently  fluctuated, 
for  the  effectiveness  of  the  new  schedule  to  emerge  clearly. 

In  the  presentation  of  the  completed  case  studies,  the  objective  was  to  state 
the  findings  simply ;  shorn,  as  much  as  possible,  of  statistical  verbiage  and  con- 


cepts.  In  contrast  with  the  fairly  comprehensive  preliminary  publications  of 
the  first  12  plant  studies,1  those  included  in  this  volume  have  been  reduced  to 
statements  of  essentials  only.  Each  group  of  workers  studied  is  presented  as  a 
separate  case  study;  the  industrial  operations  include  plants  engaged  in  the 
production  of  castings,  forgings,  radios,  airplanes,  industrial  machinery, 
motors,  shells,  dental  equipment,  rubber  products,  cigars,  clothing,  hats, 
candles,  and  drugs. 

No  account  was  taken  of  sociological  factors  which  undoubtedly  influenced 
the  effectiveness  of  workers  in  many  ways.  No  attempt,  for  example,  was 
made  to  evaluate  the  needs  for  changes  in  store  hours  so  as  to  facilitate  shop¬ 
ping  for  the  industrially  employed  women  with  household  duties,  or  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  transportation  and  housing  facilities,  or  the  myriad  other  factors 
which  congested  wartime  conditions  entailed.  The  objectives  of  this  survey 
were  more  limited:  to  measure  objectively  the  effects  of  working  hours  on  the 
performances  of  workers  and  to  determine  how  these  schedules  compared  in 
obtaining  the  goal  of  increased  output. 

In  the  discussion  of  each  work  schedule,  findings  will  be  shown  separately 
for  heavy,  moderately  heavy,  and  light  operations.  In  the  first  category  are 
operations  such  as  are  found  in  forge  shops  and  foundries,  and  in  which  the 
work  normally  involves  the  handling  of  heavy  materials.  The  category  of  light 
work  involves,  as  a  rule,  the  manual  handling  of  materials  up  to  about  5 
pounds,  or  the  mechanical  handling  of  somewhat  heavier  objects.  The  moder¬ 
ately  heavy  group  falls  somewhere  between  these  two.  Th  purpose  of  this 
classification  is  to  indicate,  in  a  general  way,  the  type  of  physical  demands 
made  upon  the  workers. 

Findings  are  classified  also  as  to  pace  control.  In  some  operations,  such  as 
those  involving  automatic  or  semi-automatic  screw  machines,  the  pace  was 
entirely  controlled  by  the  machine.  In  other  types  of  machine  operations  the 
pace  was  essentially  controlled  by  the  machine,  but  the  worker  could  exert 
some  control  by  means  of  the  speed  with  which  he  removed  a  processed  part 
from  the  machine  and  replaced  it  with  another  to  be  processed.  As  a  rule, 
operations  classified  as  machine-paced  involved  a  cycle  in  which  the  time  in¬ 
terval  subject  to  operator  control  was  quite  small  as  compared  with  the  inter¬ 
val  required  by  the  machine.  The  third  category  is  the  operator-paced  opera¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  speed  of  the  operation  was  controlled  either  entirely  or 
primarily  by  the  efforts  of  the  operators. 


1  Studies  of  the  Effects  of  Long  Working  Hours,  Tart  t  and  Part  2.  Bulletins  791  and  791  A. 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1944. 
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CHAPTER  II.— 5-Day  Week 

Only  2  of  the  13  case  studies  falling  into  this  pattern  of  schedules  involved 
nen.  Both  of  these  studies  were  made  in  the  same  department  of  a  plant 
nanufacturing  gear  couplings.  The  39  men  in  case  study  7  (a)  were  a  group 
)f  operators  who  had  been  at  this  work  for  many  years.  The  50  men  in  case 
;tudy  7  (b)  were  men  hired  during  the  war.  They  were  experienced  mechan- 
cs,  but  not  as  experienced  on  this  particular  job  as  the  men  in  group  7  (a).2 
[n  both  studies,  the  men  were  engaged  in  a  variety  of  machining  operations 
jn  metal  working  machines.  The  work  was  machine-paced  and  moderately 
leavy. 

As  table  1  shows,  a  change  from  8  hours  per  day  to  10.  but  with  the  reten- 
;ion  of  the  5-day  week,  resulted  in  a  drop  of  4  percent  in  hourly  efficiency, 
wen  though  the  time  interval  subject  to  operator  control  was  small.  Sched- 
jled  work  time  lost  because  of  absenteeism  rose  to  7  percent  for  each  group, 
ilthough  the  time  loss  for  the  group  of  “new”  employees  (7  (b) )  was  sub¬ 
stantially  above  that  of  the  old  employees  (7  (a))  during  the  40-hour  week. 

rABLE  1. — Effects  of  changes  in  daily  and  weekly  hours  on  efficiency  and  absenteeism 

during  the  5-day  week 


Case  study  and  type 
of  work 

Number 

of 

workers 

Sex 

Changes  in  hours 

Efficiency 

percent 

change 

Absenteeism 
rate  1 

Daily 

Weekly 

From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Machine-controlled  pace: 

7a  —  Moderately 

39 

8 

10 

40 

50 

— 4  0 

2.7 

7.0 

7b  —  Moderately 

heavy . 

50 

... .do 

8 

10 

40 

50 

— 4.0 

5.4 

7.0 

Operator-controlled  pace: 

45a  —  Light . 

13 

Female 

8 

9 

40 

45 

—5.4 

(’) 

(*) 

45b  —  Light . 

13 

... .do 

8 

9H 

40 

48 

—16.2 

CO 

(0 

40  —  Light . 

24 

... .do 

8 

9  H 

40 

46  H 

—1.0 

3.2 

4.6 

47a  —  Light . 

10 

...  do 

9 

9H 

44  H 

4  »y2 

— 4.0 

2.8 

2.8 

47b  —  Light . 

10 

.  do 

8 

9H 

40 

46  H 

—6.3 

5.4 

3.1 

4Na  —  Light . 

21 

... .do 

8 

9  Vv 

40 

4(i‘A 

— 2.(i 

3.1 

2.1 

4Kb  —  Light . 

21 

...  do 

8 

9 

40 

44 

—3.5 

3.1 

2.5 

49a  —  Light . 

13 

...  do 

8 

9 

40 

44 

—3.0 

1.9 

.8 

49b  —  Light . 

13 

...  do 

8 

9  H 

40 

47  H 

—'.3 

5.5 

4.3 

58  —  Light . 

28 

...  do 

8 

8  or  9 

40 

43 

+1.3 

8.4 

16.7 

00  —  Light . 

9 

....  do 

9 

10 

45 

50 

+  1.2 

5.3 

5.8 

1  Percentage  of  scheduled  worktime  lost. 
2 Not  determined. 


The  other  1 1  studies  all  involved  women  operators  engaged  in  light  work. 
Reference  to  the  case  studies  themselves  will  show  them  as  occupied  most 
frequently  in  the  stripping  of  tobacco  leaves.  In  almost  every  study,  the  pace 
was  fast  and  entirely  controlled  by  the  operators,  who  worked  at  piece  rates. 

In  only  one  of  these  studies  did  weekly  hours  go  as  high  as  50.  As  a  rule 
they  remained  below  48.  There  were  two  reasons  for  this:  (1)  women  fre¬ 
quently  were  barred  from  longer  hours  by  State  legislation,  and  it  was  neces- 


*To  facilitate  comparisons,  certain  individual  case  studies  have  been  broken  down  into  groups  (a)  and 
(b),  in  both  text  and  tables. 
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sary  to  obtain  special  permission  to  exceed  the  established  limits;  and  (2), 
women  frequently  objected  to  working  longer  hours  because  of  home  duties. 

In  all  but  two  of  the  case  studies  (58  and  66),  the  longer  daily  hours  re¬ 
sulted  in  decreases  in  efficiency,  ranging  from  as  low  as  1.0  percent  to  as 
high  as  16.2  percent.  In  the  two  instances  in  which  hourly  efficiency  increased, 
the  increases  were  slight — 1.3  and  1.2  percent,  respectively.  In  case  study  58, 
however,  the  absenteeism  loss  jumped  from  8.4  percent  of  the  scheduled  em¬ 
ployee-hours  to  16.7  percent. 

As  a  general  proposition,  the  changes  in  absenteeism  were  minor.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  operators  were  free  from  work  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  and  that  the  women  had  the  opportunity  to  do  much  of  their 
shopping  and  household  chores  over  the  2-day  week  end. 

In  every  instance  but  one,  the  increased  hours  resulted  in  increased  out¬ 
put.  In  that  one  (case  study  58)  the  sharp  increase  in  absenteeism  over¬ 
balanced  the  slight  increase  in  efficiency,  so  that  a  43-hour  week  actually  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  somewhat  lower  output  than  obtained  under  the  40-hour  week. 
Reference  to  table  2,  however,  indicates  that  in  all  cases  but  2  (49  (b)  and 
66),  the  increase  in  output  was  not  in  direct  proportion  to  the  additional 
hours  worked. 


Table  2. — Effects  of  changes  in  weekly  hours  on  output  during  the  5-day  week 


Case  study  and  type  of  work 

Weekly  hours 
changed  — 

Percent  change 
in  — 

Output- 

input 

ratio 

From 

To 

Hours 

Output 

Machine-controlled  pace: 

7a  —  Moderately  heavy . 

40 

.'>0 

+2S.0 

+23.5 

0.9 

7b  —  Moderately  heavy . 

40 

SO 

+25.0 

+  1S.0 

.7 

Operator-controlled  pace: 

+  12.5 

45a  —  Light . 

40 

45 

+0.4 

.5 

45b  —  Light . 

40 

48 

+20.0 

+.0 

o 

40  —  Light . 

40 

4  e>>A 

+  10.3 

+  13.3 

.7 

47a  —  Light . 

44  Vi 

40  a 

+4.5 

+  .2 

.1 

47b  —  Light . . 

40 

40  y2 

+10.3 

+  11.X 

.7 

48a  —  Light . 

40 

40  h 

+10.3 

+  14.2 

.0 

48b  —  Light . 

40 

44 

+  10.0 

+0.7 

.7 

40a  —  Light . 

40 

44 

+  10.0 

+7.9 

.8 

40b  —  Light . 

40 

47 

+ 1 8.8 

+  18.0 

1.0 

58  —  Light . 

40 

43 

+  7.5 

—1.1 

—.1 

00  —  Light . 

45 

50 

+  11.1 

+  11.N 

1.1 

1  Less  than  0  1. 


In  the  case  of  the  men  in  studies  7  (a)  and  7  (b),  a  25-percent  increase  in 
hours  resulted  in  23.5  and  18  percent  of  increased  output.  As  the  output-input 
ratios  show,  for  each  additional  workhour  0.9  and  0.7  of  the  hourly  output 
at  the  lower  level  of  hours  resulted.  In  both  of  these  studies,  however,  opera¬ 
tions  were  machine-paced,  so  that  the  hours  of  actual  machine  time  corre¬ 
sponded  fairly  closely  to  the  actual  working  time. 

All  of  the  other  studies  show  output  depending  primarily  on  the  speed  and 
endurance  of  the  operators.  In  general,  the  data  indicate  that  every  3  addi¬ 
tional  hours  of  work  per  week  resulted  in  an  equivalent  output  increase  of 
-only  2  hours.  The  ratio  of  output  hours  gained  to  the  additional  hours  worked 
is  0.7  or  less  in  case  studies  45  (a),  45  (b),  46,  47  (a),  47  (b),  48  (b).  and 
58.  In  case  45  (b),  the  output  of  the  48-hour  week  was  barely  better  than  it 
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had  been  under  the  40-hour  week — apparently  7*4  hours  were  completely 
wasted.  Similarly,  in  47  (a),  the  4434-hour  week  was  as  productive  as  the 
46^4 -hour  week. 

The  proportionate  increase  in  output  observed  in  case  study  49  (b)  re¬ 
flects  a  persistent  drive  by  management  for  increased  output.  In  case  study 
66,  the  better  ratio  seems  to  be  due  primarily  to  the  increase  of  1.2  percent 
in  efficiency  at  the  light  and  repetitive  task  of  winding  small  coils.  The  pace 
of  these  operators,  however,  was  more  moderate  and  could  be  maintained 
more  easily. 

It  may  be  concluded  from  these  results  that,  for  women,  at  light,  operator- 
paced  operations,  the  effect  of  lengthening  daily  hours  from  8  to  9  or  9)4,  and 
weekly  hours  from  40  to  46  or  47,  is  a  drop  in  efficiency  of  4  to  4J4  percent. 
Except  for  one  extreme  case,  the  absenteeism  loss  was  not  affected  materially. 

Case  study  7  for  men  at  moderately  heavy  work  (groups  7  (a)  and  7  (b)), 
indicates  that  where  the  work  pace  is  controlled  by  the  machine,  thus  afford¬ 
ing  the  operator  some  brief  rest  periods  while  waiting  for  the  machine  to  per¬ 
form  its  operation — for  example,  an  automatic  multiple-drill  press — the  in¬ 
crease  in  output  is  more  nearly  proportional  to  the  increase  in  hours. 
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CHAPTER  III.— 5-Day  Week  vs.  6-Day  Week 

A. — Increasing  workdays  from  5  to  6;  no  change  in 

daily  hours 

Another  way  of  increasing  weekly  hours  was  to  hold  daily  hours  constant, 
but  to  add  a  sixth  day  to  the  workweek. 

This  method  was  observed  in  the  15  studies  enumerated  in  table  3.  In  8  of 
these,  the  work  was  moderately  heavy,  and,  except  for  case  study  7,  usually 
involved  a  change  from  40  hours  per  week  to  48.  In  case  study  7,  in  both 
groups  (a)  and  (b),  the  change  was  from  a  50-hour  week  to  one  of  58.  In 
each  instance,  the  group  studied  was  composed  of  men. 

The  effects  on  efficiency  of  this  lengthening  in  weekly  hours  in  the  mod¬ 
erately  heavy  work  groups  were  nearly  evenly  divided:  in  three  instances 
the  addition  of  the  sixth  day  resulted  in  decreases  of  efficiency,  and  in  five, 
it  resulted  in  increases.  The  changes  were  not  markedly  large  in  either  group, 
and  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  addition  of  a  sixth  day  without  increasing 
daily  hours  had  no  adverse  effect  on  efficiency. 

In  most  of  these  cases,  the  change  in  the  percent  of  scheduled  worktime 
lost  because  of  absenteeism  did  not  vary  appreciably.  The  reduction  in  study 
7  (a)  from  a  time-loss  rate  of  7.0  percent  under  the  5-day  week  to  4.5  percent 
under  the  6-day  week  reflects  the  efforts  of  a  labor-management  committee 
to  reduce  absenteeism.  The  efforts  of  this  committee  appear  to  have  been  less 
effective  on  the  more  recently  hired  workers  in  the  same  department — their 
rate  increased  from  7.0  percent  to  8.1  percent. 

Of  the  seven  studies  for  light  work  shown  in  table  3,  five  involved  women, 
and  one,  an  increase  in  weekly  hours  from  50  to  58.  The  other  six  studies 
reflect  the  changes  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  Saturday  work,  but  with 
daily  hours  maintained  at  8. 

As  table  3  shows,  the  addition  of  the  sixth  day  had  no  adverse  effect  on 
efficiency  in  the  light-work  groups,  even  though  all  of  it  was  operator-paced. 
Case  studies  73  (a)  and  73  (b)  reflect  the  experiences  of  groups  whose  pace 
was  moderate,  as  was  true  of  case  74  in  the  table.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  that  these  groups  responded  to  the  wartime  urgency  as  well  as  the 
chance  to  increase  their  overtime  earnings  by  increasing  their  work  pace. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  every  instance  the  shift  to  a  6-day  week 
resulted  in  marked  increases  in  absenteeism  for  the  female  operators.  The 
time-loss  percentage  was  doubled  and  more  than  quadrupled  in  case  studies 
73  (a)  and  73  (b),  and  more  than  doubled  in  38.  In  case  study  58,  it 
rose  from  8.4  to  10.3.  As  a  rule,  the  absenteeism  loss  for  women  was  higher 
than  that  for  men  under  both  the  5-day  and  6-day  weeks. 

The  composite  effects  of  changes  in  efficiency  and  changes  in  absenteeism 
are  reflected  in  the  output  changes  shown  in  table  4. 

In  every  instance,  the  longer  workweek  resulted  in  increased  production. 
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Table  3. — Effects  on  efficiency  and  absenteeism  of  increasing  workdays  from  5  to  6 
per  week,  without  changes  in  daily  hours 


Case  study  and  type  of  work 

Number 

of 

workers 

Sex 

Daily 

hours 

Weekly  hours 
changed  — 

Efficiency 

percent 

change 

Absenteeism 
rate  2 

From 

To  ' 

From 

To 

Machine-controlled  pace: 

7a  —  Moderately  heavy .  . 

39 

Male 

10 

50 

58 

—2.1 

7.0 

4.5 

7b  —  Moderately  heavy  .  . 

50 

...  do 

10 

50 

58 

—1.0 

7.0 

8.1 

8  —  Moderately  heavy  .  .  . 

700 

... .do 

8 

40 

48 

+  1.0 

1.8 

(s) 

Operator-controlled  pace: 

4.2 

51  —  Moderately  heavy .  .  . 

32 

....  do 

8 

40 

44  H 

—  1.9 

1.2 

09  —  Moderately  heavy .  .  . 

21 

....  do 

8 

40 

48 

+  3.5 

.7 

1.7 

70  —  Moderately  heavy  .  .  . 

8 

....  do 

8 

40 

48 

+  1.0 

1.1 

1.4 

71  —  Moderately  heavy  . 

10 

... .do 

8 

40 

48 

+  1.9 

1.7 

2.8 

74  —  Moderately  heavy  .  .  . 

14 

... .do 

8 

40 

48 

+3.9 

3.0 

4.0 

31  —  Light . 

10 

Female 

10 

50 

58 

+  .2 

0.8 

7.7 

37— Light . 

9 

Male 

8 

40 

48 

+  1.4 

1.4 

.5 

38  —  Light . 

s 

Female 

8 

40 

48 

—  .4 

3.0 

0.8 

58  —  I.ight . 

28 

...  do 

8 

40 

40 

—  1.0 

8.4 

10.3 

72  — ■  Light . 

13 

Male 

8 

40 

48 

+  .8 

1.0 

1.7 

73a  —  Light . 

9 

Female 

8 

40 

48 

+  1.2 

2.0 

4.7 

73b  — Light . 

9 

....  do 

8 

40 

48 

+7.3 

2.0 

9.2 

’Where  weekly  hours  are  less  than  6  times  daily  hours,  shorter  hours  were  worked  on  Saturday. 
’Percentage  of  scheduled  worktime  lost. 

3 Not  determined. 


It  is  also  apparent  that  the  higher  absenteeism  rates  were  offset  by  the  greater 
efficiencies,  so  that  total  output  increased  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  did  hours. 
The  instances  that  show  serious  deviation  from  this  conclusion  are  studies 
7  (a)  and  7  (b),  38,  51,  and  58. 

Cases  7  (a)  and  7  (b)  differed  from  most  of  the  other  case  studies  because 
the  regular  daily  hours  were  10.  In  nearly  every  other  case,  daily  hours  were 
8.  It  is  significant  that  with  a  10-hour  day,  only  about  2  hours’  output  was 
realized  for  every  additional  3  hours  worked  above  50,  even  though  the  pace 
at  these  operations  was  controlled  by  machines. 

In  case  study  51,  the  increase  in  hours  was  from  40  to  44J/2,  accomplished 
by  introducing  a  4^2-hour  Saturday.  The  additional  Saturday  half  day  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  increase  in  total  output  equivalent  to  the  work  of  2^  additional 
hours.  As  a  result,  about  half  the  Saturday  hours  were  nonproductive. 

In  case  study  38,  the  important  factor  was  the  increase  in  absenteeism 
during  the  6-day  week  for  the  female  workers.  And  in  case  study  58,  both 
lower  efficiency  and  higher  absenteeism  were  involved. 

The  proportional  increase  in  output  in  case  study  31  requires  some 
comment.  Here,  it  will  be  noted,  the  10-hour-day  schedule  prevailed.  But 
contrary  to  the  experience  in  case  study  7,  the  female  operators  main¬ 
tained  the  same  efficiency  during  the  58-hour  week  as  they  had  during  the 
50-hour  week,  although  absenteeism  increased  slightly.  The  reason  for  the 
good  performance  during  the  longer  workweek  was  better  management.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  58-hour  week,  materials  were  taken  to  and  from  the  machines  by 
other  workers,  thus  enabling  the  machine  operators  to  spend  all  their  time  at 
the  machines.  During  the  50-hour  week,  the  operators  had  to  move  these 
materials,  meanwhile  letting  their  machines  remain  idle.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  same  favorable  result  would  have  been  obtained  under  the  longer 
hours  had  this  change  not  been  introduced.  As  it  was,  the  managerial  change 


Table  4. — Effects  on  output  of  changes  in  weekly  hours  by  increasing  workdays  from 
5  to  6,  holding  daily  hours  constant 


Case  study  and  type  of  work 

Weekly  hours 
changed  — 

Percent 
change  in  — 

Output- 

input 

ratio 

From 

To 

Weekly 

hours 

Output 

Machine-controlled  pace: 

7a  —  Moderately  heavy . 

50 

58 

+  16.0 

+  10.1 

0.6 

7b  —  Moderately  heavy . 

50 

58 

+  16.0 

+  10.2 

.<*» 

X —  Moderately  heavy . 

40 

48 

+20.0 

+21.0 

1.1 

Operator-controlled  pace: 

44  M 

+  11.3 

+  5.9 

51  —  Moderately  heavy . 

40 

.5 

09  —  Moderately  heavy . 

40 

48 

+20.0 

+22.8 

i.i 

70  —  Moderately  heavy . 

40 

48 

+20.0 

+21.4 

i.i 

71  —  Moderately  heavy . 

40 

48 

+20.0 

+20.8 

1.0 

74  —  Moderately  heavy . 

40 

48 

+20.0 

+22.8 

1.1 

31  —  Light . 

50 

58 

+16.0 

+  15.1 

1.0 

37  —  Light . 

40 

48 

+20.0 

+22.8 

1.1 

38  —  Light . 

40 

48 

+20.0 

+  14.9 

.8 

58  —  Light . 

40 

40 

+  15.0 

+  10.7 

.7 

72  —  Light . 

40 

48 

+20.0 

+20.2 

1.0 

73a  —  Light . 

40 

48 

+20.0 

+  17.9 

.9 

73b  — Light . 

40 

48 

+20.0 

+  19.3 

1.0 

permitted  as  good  a  performance  during  the  6-day  week,  at  10  hours  per  day, 
as  had  obtained  during  the  5-day  week. 

For  all  other  studies  shown  in  table  4,  output  during  the  longer  workweek 
increased  directly  with  the  increase  in  weekly  hours.  In  some  instances  this 
could  be  attributed  to  the  stimulus  of  the  war  effort.  In  others,  it  appeared 
that  the  constant  building  up  of  a  backlog  of  orders  stimulated  workers  to 
greater  effort.  Observation  also  indicated  that  in  a  number  of  instances  the 
operator  pace  was  only  moderately  fast,  so  that  the  pace  could  be  increased 
without  introducing  much  of  an  element  of  fatigue. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  concluded  that  these  studies  indicate  that  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  sixth  day  had  no  disadvantageous  effect  on  output,  provided  daily 
hours  were  held  to  8  per  day. 

B. — Decreasing  workdays  from  6  to  5;  no  change  in 

daily  hours 

The  difference  between  the  5-  and  6-day  week,  with  daily  hours  constant, 
can  be  measured  not  only  in  cases  in  which  the  sixth  day  was  added,  but  also 
in  cases  in  which  the  sixth  day  was  eliminated. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  section  that,  for  the  8-hour  day  at 
least,  the  addition  of  the  sixth  day  had  no  appreciable  adverse  effects  on 
efficiency-  and  absenteeism  loss.  It  would  be  reasonable  to  presume,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  elimination  of  the  sixth  day  would  not  affect  these  factors  either. 

That  exactly  the  reverse  is  true  is  demonstrated  by  tables  5  and  6.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  elimination  of  the  sixth  day  increased  efficiency  considerably 
during  the  shorter  workweek. 

The  single  exception  to  this  rule  is  case  study  29.  Here,  however,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  weekly  hours  was  part  of  a  general  retrenchment  program,  from  an 
expanded  wartime  to  a  more  modest  peacetime  scheme  of  operation,  which 
involved  lay-offs  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work  force.  The  slowing 
down  during  the  shorter  workweek  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  a  slowing  down 
because  of  this  factor  rather  than  to  the  change  in  hours. 
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Table  5. — Effects  on  efficiency  and  absenteeism  of  decreasing  workdays  from  6  to  5 
per  week,  without  changes  in  daily  hours 

[Pace  controlled  by  operator] 


Case  study  and 
type  of  work 

Number 

of 

workers 

Sex 

Daily 

hours 

Weekly 

hours  changed  — 

Efficiency 

percent 

change 

Absenteeism 
rate  1 

From  1 

To 

From 

To 

1  —  Heavy . 

45 

Male 

10 

60 

50 

+0.7 

(•> 

(s) 

6  —  Heavy . 

16 

...  do 

10 

58 

50 

+4.9 

4.7 

4.2 

3  —  Moderately  heavv. . 

13 

... .do 

10 

58 

50 

+  11.2 

5.0 

5.5 

29  —  Moderately  heavy. 

33 

...  do 

10 

58 

50 

—5.4 

3.0 

3.2 

64a  —  Moderately  heavv. 

is 

....  do 

10 

58 

50 

+7.4 

3.6 

3.4 

64b  —  Moderately  heavy. 

is 

...  do 

9-10 

58 

45-50 

+9.1 

3.0 

(’) 

fi.r>  —  Moderately  heavy. 

14 

...  do 

10 

oo 

50 

+3.0 

3.5 

3.3 

69  —  Moderately  heavy. 

21 

...  do 

8 

48 

40 

+  12.4 

1.7 

(•’) 

70  —  Moderately  heavy. 

8 

....do 

8 

4S 

40 

+  10.1 

1.4 

(•’) 

58a  —  Light . 

2S 

Female 

8-9 

4S 

43 

+5.0 

10.7 

10.7 

5Sb  —  Light . 

2S 

....  do 

8-9 

46 

43 

+  2.9 

10.3 

10.7 

58c  —  Light . 

28 

.  do 

8 

48 

40 

4-3.7 

10.7 

8.4 

59  —  Light . 

17 

do 

8 

48 

40 

+  12.0 

12.1 

15.2 

1*»0  —  Light . 

23 

.  .  do 

8 

4S 

40 

+0.9 

13.7 

-13.8 

ft  1  —  Light . 

26 

.  .  .do 

8 

48 

40 

+5.1 

9.4 

9.2 

62  —  Light . 

23 

do 

8 

48 

40 

+  1.5 

0.4 

9.6 

63  —  Light . 

9 

. ...  do 

8 

4S 

40 

+  7.9 

10.4 

12.4 

72  — Light . 

13 

Male 

8 

48 

40 

+  12.0 

1.7 

(’) 

1  Where  weekly  hours  are  not  6  times  daily  hours,  shorter  hours  were  worked  on  Saturday. 
“Percentage  of  scheduled  worktime  lost. 

•Not  determined. 


In  most  instances  involving  heavy  or  moderately  heavy  work,  the  10-hour 
day  was  retained  for  male  operators  under  the  shorter  workweek.  If  case 
study  29  is  disregarded,  the  dropping  off  of  a  full  day  on  Saturday,  usually 
an  8-hour  day,  resulted  in  efficiency  increases  ranging  from  4.9  percent  to 

11.2  percent  for  men  working  under  wage  incentives.  In  case  study  1, 
the  pace  of  the  45  men  in  a  foundry,  working  without  a  wage  incentive,  was 
about  the  same  under  both  schedules. 

Where  the  workday  was  only  8  hours  the  results  were  nearly  as  striking. 
Elimination  of  the  sixth  day  increased  hourly  output,  i.  e.,  efficiency,  by  12.4 
percent  in  case  study  69  and  16.1  percent  in  case  study  70. 

Just  as  there  was  little  change  in  the  absenteeism  rate  for  men  when  the 
sixth  day  was  added,  so  there  was  little  change  in  absenteeism  when  the  sixth 
day  was  removed.  As  will  be  pointed  out  later,  this  was  riot  the  case  for 
women. 

With  one  exception,  the  light  operations  observed  in  this  change  of  work 
pattern  involved  women.  As  a  rule,  hours  were  reduced  from  48  to  40  with 
the  retention  of  the  8-hour  day.  In  every  instance  efficiency  was  better  under 
the  shorter  schedule,  the  improvements  ranging  from  1.5  percent  to  12.0 
percent. 

Not  only  were  the  absenteeism  losses  for  women  greater. than  those  for  men 
under  either  pattern  of  the  workweek,  they  also  indicated  opposite  trends. 
In  cases  58  (a)  and  58  (b),  the  percentage  of  time  lost  under  the  shorter 
schedule  was  alarmingly  high — 16.7  percent,  and  more  than  half  again  as 
high  as  under  the  longer  schedule.  In  case  study  59,  it  rose  from  12.1  to 

15.2  percent.  In  case  63,  it  rose  from  10.4  to  12.4  percent,  and  in  62, 
from  6.4  to  9.6  percent.  As  the  shorter  schedules  usually  came  after  VE-day, 
it  is  possible  that  there  was  a  general  relaxation  and  less  emphasis  on  good 
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attendance.  It  may  be  observed  also  that  many  of  these  workers  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  continuing  work  in  the  plants  indefinitely.  For  many  of  them, 
VE-day  meant  impending  marriage  and  the  setting  up  of  households.  For 
married  women,  it  frequently  indicated  the  resumption  of  household  duties. 
These  considerations  obviously  do  not  apply  to  men. 

Table  6  provides  the  comparison  between  the  additional  hours  worked  on 
the  sixth  day  and  the  resulting  additional  output.  So  as  to  provide  a  direct 
comparison  with  table  4,  the  computations  in  this  table  are  shown  with  the 
shorter  schedules  of  hours  as  a  base — i.e.,  as  though  the  longer  schedule  had 
followed  the  shorter  schedule.  A  few  studies  shown  in  table  5  are  omitted 
because  output  could  not  be  computed  because  of  the  lack  of  essential  data. 

In  case  study  6,  the  16  men  at  hot  and  heavy  forge  work  turned  out  as 
much  at  50  hours  as  they  had  at  58  hours.  In  fact,  operations  at  58  hours 
were  discontinued  when  it  was  realized  that  the  longer  work- schedule  was  no 
more  productive  than  the  shorter  one  had  been.  The  data  indicate  that  the 
output  level  might  even  have  gone  lower  had  the  change  not  been  made. 
However,  the  10-hcTur  day  was  maintained.  It  was  not  possible,  therefore,  to 
determine  whether  a  shorter  workday  might  not  have  proved  as  effective  as 
the  10-hour  day. 


Table  6. — Effects  on  output  of  changes  in  weekly  hours  by  increasing  workdays  from 
5  to  6,  holding  daily  hours  constant 

[Pace  controlled  by  operator] 


'Case  study  and  type  of  work 

Weekly  hours  1 
changed  — 

Percent 
change  in  — 

Output- 

input 

ratio 

From 

To 

Hours 

Output 

1  —  Heavy . 

50 

60 

+20.0 

+20.0 

1.0 

(j  —  Heavy . 

50 

58 

+  16.0 

0 

0 

3  —  Moderately  heavy . 

50 

58 

+  16.0 

—3.2 

_ 2 

29  —  Moderately  heavy . 

50 

58 

+  16.0 

+23.8 

1.5 

64  —  Moderately  heavv . 

50 

58 

+16.0 

+7.7 

65 —  Moderately  heavy . 

50 

55 

+  10.0 

+0.5 

43 

48 

+  11.6 

+  14.2 

1.2 

43 

40 

+6.0 

+  12.0 

1.7 

40 

48 

+20.0 

+  12.9 

.7 

40 

48 

+20.0 

+  11.1 

40 

48 

+20.0 

+  12.2 

.0 

40 

48 

+20.0 

+  13.9 

.7 

40 

48 

+20.0 

+22.4 

1.1 

63  —  Light . 

40 

48 

+20.0 

+  13.8 

1  For  ease  of  comparison  with  table  4,  percentage  changes  in  hours  and  output  have  been  computed 
from  the  lower  level  of  hours. 


In  case  study  3,  the  output  level  at  58  hours  at  moderately  heavy  work  in 
a  foundry  was  actually  lower  by  3.2  percent  than  that  for  50  hours. 

The  reason  why  performance  at  58  hours  was  better  in  case  study  29  has 
been  given.  In  only  one  other  case,  58,  was  performance  superior  during  the 
longer  workweek  of  46  to  48  hours  than  during  the  5-day  week  of  43  hours. 
The  5-day  week,  however,  involved  irregular  overtime  and  included,  on  the 
average,  3  days  at  9  hours.  In  both  instances  a  6-day  week  at  regular  hours 
seems  to  have  been  superior  to  a  5-day  week  involving  overtime. 
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The  group  of  men  in  case  study  1  were  on  day  work.  They  retained  their 
pace — which  was  not  fast — under  either  schedule. 

In  every  other  case,  the  higher  efficiency  during  the  5-day  week  was  suffi- 
:iently  better  to  offset  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  additional  hours 
formerly  worked  on  the  sixth  day.  There  is  no  question  that  these  cases 
indicate  the  marked  superiority  of  the  5-day  week  over  the  6-day  week,  with 
daily  hours  unchanged. 

What,  then,  accounts  for  the  apparently  contradictory  conclusions  drawn 
from  these  cases  and  those  examined  in  section  A  of  this  chapter,  in  which  it 
was  concluded  that  the  sixth  day,  when  added  to  a  5-day  week,  was  nearly 
100  percent  effective  in  increasing  output  in  direct  proportion  to  the  increased 
flours? 

The  answer  very  likely  lies  in  the  amounts  earned.  When  hours  were 
lengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  sixth  day,  all  additional  hours  were  paid 
for  at  time  and  a  half.  Under  an  incentive  system,  as  most  of  the  plants  were, 
this  meant  one  and  one-half  times  the  rates  payable  for  work  produced.  Con¬ 
sequently  there  was  a  strong  incentive  to  produce  proportionately  more  on 
Saturday  than  on  other  days.  The  next  day  was  Sunday,  a  day  of  rest.  And, 
whereas  daily  hours  were  10,  the  Saturday  hours  usually  were  8. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  hours  were  cut  back,  this  overtime  was  lost. 
Consequently  there  was  the  incentive  to  recoup  as  much  of  it  as  was  reason¬ 
ably  possible  during  the  shorter  workweek — and  therefore  the  higher  effi- 
:iency  and  proportionately  better  output. 

Obviously,  then,  the  posing  of  the  question  whether,  with  daily  hours  kept 
constant  between  8  and  10,  there  is  any  marked  difference  between  the  5-day 
week  and  the  6-day  week,  involves  determining  first  whether  weekly  hours 
are  to  go  up  or  down.  There  is  no  question  that,  except  perhaps  for  heavy 
work,  a  regular  6-day  week  results  in  greater  output  than  is  produced  during 
the  5-day  week.  The  case  studies  indicate  that,  as  a  rule,  light  operations 
could  be  carried  on  during  the  6-day  week  at  the  same  efficiency  as  during  the 
5-day  week  and  that  the  additional  output  was  almost  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  additional  hours  worked.  On  the  other  hand,  when  hours  were  reduced 
after  a  sixth  day  had  been  worked  for  a  protracted  period  of  time,  the  5-day 
week  proved  more  efficient  in  terms  of  hourly  output  than  was  the  6-day  week. 

C. — 5-day  week  vs.  6-day  week;  changes  in  daily  hours 

1.  ADDING  A  SIXTH  DAY. 

In  the  14  studies  shown  in  table  7,  comparisons  are  given  for  worker  per¬ 
formances  under  5-  and  6-day  weeks  with  changes  (usually  increases)  in 
daily  hours.  In  each  instance,  the  comparison  is  for  identical  workers. 

In  the  group  of  case  studies  for  workers  engaged  in  moderately  heavy 
work,  composed  almost  entirely  of  men,  daily  hours  were  usually  raised  from 
8  to  9  or  10,  and  weekly  hours  from  40  to  from  55  to  60.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  work  was  machine-paced  in  study  7,  both  groups  (a)  and  (b) 
performed  more  poorly  at  the  longer  hours.  Efficiency  was  5.0  and  6.0  percent 
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Tablk  7. — Effects  on  efficiency  and  absenteeism  by  increasing  weekly  workdays  from 
5  to  6,  with  changes  in  daily  hours 


Changes 

in  hour 

Absenteeism 

Num¬ 

ber 

Case  study  and  type  of 
work 

Daily 

Weekly 

Efficiency 

rate  - 

of 

workers 

Sex 

days 

at— 

0  days 
at — 

From 

To  1 

change 

From 

To 

Machine*- controlled  pace: 

2.7 

7a —  Mod.  heavy 

3!) 

Male 

s 

10 

40 

58 

— 0.0 

4.5 

7b  —  Mod.  heavy  . 

.->() 

.  do 

s 

10 

40 

58 

—5.0 

5.4 

8.1 

Operator-controlled  pace: 

20  —  Mod.  heavy  .  .  . 

05 

( Male  and  1 
[  female  j 

s 

IO 

40 

00 

—22.3 

5.7 

10.S 

21  —  Mod.  heavy  .  . 

55 

do 

s 

1 1 

40 

00 

—20.0 

3.7 

13.3 

r>4  —  Mod.  heavy 

IS 

Male 

s 

10 

40 

.).) 

— 0.0 

2.7 

2.0 

()f>  —  Mod.  heavy  . 

14 

do 

10 

s 

50 

4N 

+3.2 

3.3 

3.1 

H7  —  Mod.  heavy  . 

14 

_ do 

s 

10 

40 

30 

+5.0 

1.8 

2.0 

74  —  Mod.  heavy 

14 

do 

s 

0  h 

40 

57 

+  17.1 

3.0 

2.0 

2">  —  Light . 

42 

do 

T'/2 

10 

37  h 

r>s 

+  15.3 

2.1 

3.3 

20  —  I.iKht 

2o 

Female 

~  X/2 

(5) 

3  •  1 

54 

+  10.0 

3.0 

3.3 

38a  —  Light . 

S 

.  do 

S 

S.K 

40 

4N 

+  2.3 

3.0 

11.8 

38b  —  Light . 

S 

.  do 

S 

o 

40 

54 

+3. 1 

3.0 

14.4 

.">()a  —  Light . 

24 

do 

s 

a }  ~ 

40 

53 

— 0.2 

4.5 

0.4 

24 

do 

s 

0 

40 

48 

— 10.3 

4.5 

8.3 

1  Where  weekly  hours  are  less  than  6  times  daily  hours,  shorter  hours  were  worked  on  Saturday. 

2  Percentage  of  scheduled  worktime  lost. 

3 3  days  at  8  hours,  3  days  at  10. 


lower  at  the  higher  hourly  level.  In  case  study  67,  the  reverse  was  true. 
Here,  however,  operations  were  performed  by  semi-automatic  machines  and 
the  longer  workweek  permitted  a  higher  degree  of  utilization  of  the  machines. 
Consequently,  average  hourly  output,  as  reflected  by  the  measure  of  effi¬ 
ciency,  was  5.6  percent  better. 

In  case  study  65,  the  workweek  was  cut  by  2  hours,  and  daily  hours 
were  8  during  the  6-day  week  as  against  10  during  the  5-day  week.  The  short¬ 
ening  of  the  workday  increased  efficiency  by  3.2  percent  even  though  a  sixth 
day  had  been  added. 

The  sharp  increases  in  daily  hours  from  8  to  10  and  11  in  studies  20  and 
21  resulted  in  drastic  decreases  in  efficiencies — 22.3  percent  and  20.6  percent. 
Simultaneously,  absenteeism  rates  doubled  and  tripled.  The  workers  in  both 
of  these  groups  were  engaged  respectively  on  the  day  and  night  shifts  of  a 
plant  producing  shells.  There  certainly  could  not  have  been  any  closer  con¬ 
nection  with  the  war  effort,  and  morale  in  the  plant  was  good.  Nevertheless, 
the  large  increases  in  hours  curtailed  hourly  output  sharply,  and  even  the 
urgency  of  producing  shells  could  not  keep  workers  on  the  job  steadily. 

In  the  group  of  light,  operator-paced  operations,  daily  hours  were  higher 
during  the  6-day  week  than  they  had  been  during  the  5-day  week.  Generally, 
they  had  been  raised  from  8  to  9  or  10.  Except  for  the  two  experiences 
shown  for  case  study  50,  parts  (a)  and  (b),  workers  performed  better 
at  the  higher  levels  of  daily  and  weekly  hours.  Particularly  marked  are  the 
efficiency  increases  in  studies  25  and  26,  in  which  8-  or  10-hour  days  were 
substituted  for  7j/2-hour  days.  In  case  study  25,  a  group  of  43  experi¬ 
enced  male  machine  operators  were  engaged  in  high  precision  machining  of 
small  parts  for  guns  and  a  variety  of  control  devices  for  lubricating  systems. 
In  study  26,  the  group  consisted  of  25  experienced  female  workers  engaged  in 
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assembling  the  small  parts  produced  by  men  in  study  25.  In  explaining  the 
sharp  increase  in  efficiencies  of  the  two  groups,  plant  management  gave  two 
reasons:  (1)  the  participation  of  the  employees  in  the  war  effort  (during  the 
longer  schedule  of  hours)  acted  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  better  worker  per¬ 
formance;  (2)  the  longer  runs  on  each  job  during  the  longer  workday  spread 
unproductive  time  over  a  longer  period  of  productive  effort.  Apparently  the 
work  during  the  longer  workweek  was  not  so  hard  as  to  cause  a  fatigue  seri¬ 
ous  enough  to  bring  about  a  slowing  down  of  the  workers.  Conversely,  the 
speed  of  the  workers  during  the  short  workweek  could  not  have  been  very 
fast,  if  it  was  possible  for  them  to  work  so  much  faster  during  a  very  much 
longer  workweek  over  a  long  stretch  of  time. 

In  study  38,  efficiency  was  better  at  both  48  and  54  hours  for  a  group 
of  8  women  than  it  had  been  at  40  hours.  The  work  performed  was  very  light. 
It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  during  the  longer  hours  the  percent  of  sched¬ 
uled  employee  work -hours  lost  because  of  absenteeism  rose  to  11.8  and  14.4 
percent,  as  against  only  3.0  percent  during  the  40-hour  week. 

Case  study  50  records  the  only  serious  drop  in  efficiency,  9.2  and  10.3 
percent,  respectively,  when  daily  hours  were  increased  from  8  to  9  or  9l/2,  and 
weekly  hours  were  increased  from  40  hours  to  53  and  48.  The  24  female  oper¬ 
ators  were  engaged  in  packing  candles  in  a  candle-manufacturing  plant  and 
worked  under  a  bonus  system  with  three-quarter  pay  for  all  units  produced 
in  excess  of  set  standards.  In  50  (b),  daily  hours  had  been  raised  from  8  to  9, 
with  an  additional  3  hours  on  Saturday.  In  50  (a)  daily  hours  had  been 
lengthened  to  9l/2  with  S]/2  hours  on  Saturday.  Although  the  efficiency  level 
at  this  schedule  was  still  decidedly  poorer  than  that  for  40  hours,  it  was 
somewhat  better  than  it  had  been  for  the  48-hour  week.  The  data  indicate 
that  the  3-hour  Saturday  was  much  too  short  to  compensate  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  hours  worked.  Furthermore,  absenteeism  losses  were  twice  as  high 
during  the  longer  workweeks  as  they  had  been  at  40  hours. 

Table  8  shows  the  comparison  of  increases  in  weekly  hours  and  increases 
in  output. 

In  the  moderately  heavy  types  of  work,  the  results  are  decidedly  mixed. 
In  studies  20  and  21,  only  0.1  of  an  hour’s  output,  measured  at  the  40-hour 
performance  level,  was  gained  for  every  additional  hour  worked,  or,  to  put  it 
more  clearly,  1  hour’s  output  for  every  10  hours  worked  in  excess  of  40.  What 
was  accomplished  in  60  and  66  hours  could  have  been  accomplished  in  42 
and  44  hours,  respectively.  The  other  18  and  22  hours  were  completely 
wasted. 

In  case  study  65,  the  decrease  of  weekly  hours  by  2,  from  50  to  48, 
reduced  output  by  only  0.4  of  an  output  hour,  obviously  because  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  efficiency  during  the  8-hour  day. 

The  semi-automatic  type  of  operation  in  case  study  67  explains  the 
proportionately  better  output  during  the  longer  workweek.  For  every  5  hours 
worked  above  40  per  week,  the  equivalent  of  6  hours’  output  was  obtained. 
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Table  8. — Effects  on  output  by  increasing  workdays  from  5  per  week  to  6,  with  changes 

in  daily  hours 


C  ase  study  and  type  of  work 

Weekly  hours 
changed  — 

Percent 
change  in  — 

Output- 

input 

ratio 

From 

To 

Hours 

Output 

Machine-controlled  pace: 

+30.0 

0.8 

7a  —  Moderately  heavy . 

40 

58 

+45.0 

7b  —  Moderately  heavy 

40 

58 

+45.0 

+30.0 

.7 

Operator-controlled  pace: 

+•9.5 

20  —  Moderately  heavy 

40 

00 

+.50.0 

.1 

21  —  Moderately  heavy. 

40 

(Mi 

+05.0 

+9.0 

.1 

(>4  —  Moderately  heavy . 

40 

oo 

+37.5 

+29.0 

.8 

(if)  —  Moderatelv  heavy . 

50 

48 

—3.9 

— .7 

.2 

(>7  —  Moderately  heavy 

40 

O  .•) 

+37.5 

+43.0 

1.2 

74  —  Moderately  heavy . 

40 

57 

+42.5 

+07.2 

1.0 

25  —  Light .  ■  ■ 

57  '/i 

5S 

+54.7 

+81.2 

1.5 

20  —  Light . 

37  Mf 

54 

+44.0 

+07.6 

1.5 

38a  —  Light . 

40 

48 

+20.0 

+  11.7 

.0 

38b  —  Light . 

40 

54 

+35.0 

+22.0 

.0 

”>0a  —  Light . 

40 

53 

+32.5 

+  13.9 

.4 

50b  —  Light . 

40 

48 

+20.0 

+  3.3 

.2 

The  explanation  for  the  1.6  output-input  ratio  for  study  74,  indicating 
1.6  output  hours  gained  for  every  hour  worked  above  40,  is  that  the  original 
pace  under  the  40-hour  week  had  not  been  fast  and  that  it  was  improved 
materially  under  the  urgency  of  wartime  needs.  The  17  additional  hours 
worked  yielded  the  equivalent  of  27  hours  of  output  at  the  pace  maintained 
during  the  40-hour  week. 

In  the  group  of  light,  operator-paced  work,  differences  were  less  marked. 
Because  of  the  sharp  increases  in  efficiency,  the  output  of  the  workers  in 
studies  25  and  26  increased  half  again  as  much,  proportionately,  as  did 
hours.  But  in  each  of  the  two  other  studies  (38  and  50),  output  failed  to  keep 
up  with  increased  hours.  In  study  38,  nearly  half  the  hours  worked  above  40 
were  nonproductive  if  the  output  level  at  40  hours  is  used  as  a  base  of  meas¬ 
urement.  That  observation  is  even  more  pertinent  to  case  study  50,  where  48 
hours  yielded  only  41.3  hours  of  output  (50  (b)),  and  where  53  hours  of 
work  yielded  only  45.6  hours  of  output  (59  (a)). 

In  comparison  with  the  studies  discussed  in  section  A  of  this  chapter,  the 
performance  of  the  workers  discussed  in  section  C  is  decidedly  poorer.  The 
obvious  difference  between  the  two  groups  is  that  the  one  discussed  in  this 
section  experienced  sharp  increases  in  daily  hours. 

2.  DROPPING  THE  SIXTH  DAY. 

In  five  studies,  it  was  possible  to  observe  the  results  of  dropping  the  sixth 
day  concurrently  with  changing  daily  hours.  It  two  cases,  36  and  30,  hours 
were  lengthened  during  the  5-day  week  so  as  to  offset  the  hours  lost  by  drop¬ 
ping  the  sixth  day,  and  still  giving  the  workers  a  2-day  week  end.  In  study 
44,  the  company  tried  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  needs  of  female  work¬ 
ers  under  a  6-day  week  by  using  a  schedule  which  gave  them  3  days  at  about 
6  hours,  1  at  5)4  hours,  and  2  at  8>4.  When  the  2-day  week  end  was  intro¬ 
duced,  hours  were  changed  to  a  uniform  schedule  of  8.7  per  day  for  each  of 
the  5  days. 

Case  studies  72  and  78  present  reductions  in  both  daily  and  weekly  hours. 
Operations  in  case  study  78  were  semi-automatic. 
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The  17  men  in  study  36  worked  an  1 1-hour  day  and  an  8-hour  Saturday  on 
the  day  shift,  but  shifted  every  2  weeks  to  a  S-day,  12-hour  schedule  as  a 
night  shift.  As  table  9  shows,  their  efficiency  was  6.1  percent  better  during 
the  5-day  week,  even  though  hours  were  12  per  day  rather  than  11. 

The  better  performance  of  10  female  workers  (case  30)  during  a  10-hour 
day,  as  compared  with  one  of  7.7  hours,  was  due  to  a  managerial  change  dis¬ 
cussed  earlier,  which  kept  the  operators  at  their  machines  constantly  rather 
than  requiring  them  to  get  and  deliver  their  work  materials.  While  the  study 
shows  that  management  can  obtain  better  production  by  better  work  pro¬ 
cedures,  in  spite  of  the  lengthening  of  hours,  it  is  not  really  a  comparable 
measure  of  the  effects  of  hours. 

The  regular  workday  of  8.7  hours  proved  more  efficient  than  the  irregular 
daily  hours  during  the  6-day  week  in  study  44.  Efficiency  was  2.1  percent 
better — but  absenteeism  during  the  longer  workday  schedule,  although  it 
provided  for  a  free  Saturday,  rose  from  2.2  percent  for  the  irregular  6-day 
week  to  9.7  percent  under  the  longer  workday. 


Table  9. — Effects  on  efficiency  and  absenteeism  by  decreasing  weekly  workdays  from 
6  to  5,  with  changes  in  daily  hours 


Changes 

in  hours 

Absenteeism 

Case  study  and  type  of 
work 

Number 

of 

workers 

Daily 

Weekly 

Percent 
change  in 
efficiency 

rate  2 

oc  \ 

From 

0  days 
at*  — 

To 

5  days 
at — 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Operator-controlled  pace: 

-HU 

7.(1 

0.1 

30  —  Mod.  heavy 

17 

Male 

1 1 

12 

r>3 

00 

30  —  Light . 

10 

Female 

7.7 

10 

40 

50 

+0.5 

4.0 

s.:i 

44  —  Light . 

20 

do 

(') 

X.7 

40 

43.5 

+2.1 

2.2 

0.7 

72  —  Light . 

Li 

Male 

0 

s 

54 

40 

+2.7 

2.:i 

(*> 

Machine-controlled  pace: 

—.3.11 

78  — Light . 

:to 

...  do 

s 

7 

4N 

.%-> 

;>.  7 

4.1 

•Where  6  times  daily  hours  is  less  than  total  hours  shown  per  week,  shorter  hours  were  worked  on 

Saturday. 

•Percentage  of  scheduled  worktime  lost. 

s3  days  at  5%  hours,  2  days  at  8V->  hours,  1  day  at  SV>  hours. 

*\’ot  determined. 

The  net  effect  of  these  changes  is  shown  in  table  10.  Here  again  all  com¬ 
putations  were  made  from  the  lower  level  of  hours,  as  though  hours  had  been 
increased  from  this  level  rather  than  reduced  to  it,  so  as  to  make  the  results 
comparable  with  earlier  tables. 

In  study  36,  the  3  extra  hours  worked  on  the  day  shift  were  more  than 
wasted — the  longer  schedule  actually  produced  less  than  the  shorter  one.  Not 
only  were  the  3  additional  hours  nonproductive — the  total  output  fell  short 
of  the  output  produced  at  60  hours  by  the  equivalent  of  2.4  hours’  produc¬ 
tion.  At  the  performance  level  of  the  60-hour  week,  the  day  shift  could  have 
reached  its  actual  output  in  57)4  hours  rather  than  63. 

Similarly,  the  40-hour  week  in  study  44  was  nearly  as  productive  as  the 
4 3)4  hour  week  had  been.  The  354  extra  hours  netted  only  1  hour’s  output. 
A  41-hour  week,  with  a  workday  of  scarcely  more  than  8  hours,  would  have 
netted  the  same  result. 
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As  pointed  out  earlier,  the  semi-automatic  operation  in  case  study  78 
made  the  work  schedule  for  workers  relatively  unimportant.  Output  increased 
in  direct  proportion  to  hours  of  operation. 

Case  study  30  presents  a  different  result.  Here,  in  light  and  operator- 
paced  work,  the  additional  4  hours  worked  produced  6.8  hours  of  additional 
output.  But,  as  already  explained,  this  study  really  does  not  measure  the 
effects  of  a  change  in  hours. 

While  the  studies  shown  here  are  instructive,  there  are  too  few  of  them  to 
permit  any  conclusions  to  be  drawn. 


Table  10. — Effects  on  output  by  decreasing  workdays  from  6  to  5,  with  changes  in 

daily  hours 


Case  study  and  type  of  work 

Weekly  hours 
changed  — 

Percent 
change  in  — 

Output- 

input 

ratio 

From 

To 

Weekly 

hours 

Output 

( )perator-controlled  pace: 

— O.H 

30 —  Moderately  heavy . 

00 

<13 

+5.0 

— 4.1 

30  —  Light . 

40 

.->0 

+x.7 

-FI  4.9 

1.7 

44  —  Light . 

40 

43.5 

+S.K 

+2.<i 

.3 

Machine-controlled  pace: 

+37.1 

+40.1 

7X  -  Light . 

35 

4N 

1.1 

D. — 6-(lay  week  vs.  5^ fa-day  week ;  no  change  in 
weekly  hours 

The  frequency  of  high  absenteeism  rates  for  women  during  a  full  6-day 
week  has  been  mentioned  briefly  in  preceding  discussions.  In  some  instances 
hourly  schedules  were  altered  deliberately  so  as  to  allow  women  time  off  for 
shopping  and  for  attending  to  other  personal  matters  that  could  be  done  only 
while  stores  and  offices  were  open. 

One  such  attempt  was  to  provide  for  a  half  holiday  on  Saturday.  So  as  not 
to  lose  any  worktime,  however,  daily  hours  were  increased  sufficiently  on  the 
5  full  workdays  to  equal  the  total  weekly  hours  during  the  full  6-day  week. 

The  results  of  such  a  change  were  observed  in  six  case  studies,  and  are 
shown  in  table  11.  While  the  number  of  workers  observed  in  each  instance 
was  small,  varying  from  5  to  IS,  the  results  of  these  changes  in  work  sched¬ 
ules  were  traced  through  periods  of  many  months.  Except  for  four  men  in¬ 
cluded  in  case  study  39,  all  of  the  workers  were  women,  and  in  each  in¬ 
stance  the  speed  of  the  operations  was  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
workers.  All  of  them  worked  under  group  wage  incentives  in  a  plant  manufac¬ 
turing  office  supplies,  and  most  of  them  were  experienced  workers  who  had 
been  with  the  company  for  many  years. 

Except  in  one  instance,  study  41,  daily  hours  on  5  days  were  increased  from 
8  to  8.8,  and  hours  on  Saturday  were  decreased  from  8  to  4.  In  study  41, 
the  hours  on  S  ;turday  were  S^,  and  hours  on  the  other  5  workdays  were  S'fa. 

In  every  instance  the  new  arrangement  of  hours  resulted  in  a  higher  effi¬ 
ciency.  The  increases  ranged  from  as  little  as  0.3  percent  to  as  high  as  9.4 
percent. 
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Table  11. — Effects  on  efficiency,  absenteeism,  and  output  when  changing  from  a  6-day 
week  to  a  5l/2-day  week  without  changing  weekly  hours 

[I’ace  controlled  by  operator] 


Case  study  and  type 
of  work 

Num¬ 

ber 

of 

workers 

Sex 

Hours 

per 

week 

Daily  hours 
changed  — 

Percent 

change 

in 

efficiency 

Absenteeism 
rate  » 

Percent 

change 

in 

output 

From 

To 

From 

To 

ti  days 
at  — 

.» days 
at  — 

Sat. 
at  — 

30  —  Moderately  | 

(Male  &] 

4 

+0.4 

7.4 

-Mu; 

heavy . 1 

|  female  1 

37  —  Light . 

0 

Male 

48 

S 

8.8 

4 

+3.3 

4.4 

—  1.0 

38  —  Light . 

s 

Female 

48 

8 

8.8 

4 

+  2.7 

I».8 

1  1.8 

— 2.8 

40  —  Light . 

■f> 

... .do 

48 

8 

8.8 

4 

+  .3 

22.1 

12.5 

+  12.8 

41  —  Light . 

f> 

.  .  do 

48 

8 

8..") 

.»..•> 

+  1.1 

i8.:> 

+  17.1 

42  —  Light . 

15 

....  do 

48 

8 

8.8 

4 

+2.7 

8.0 

4.7 

+  <5.3 

1  Percentage  of  scheduled  worktime  lost. 


It  may  be  of  some  significance  that  the  highest  efficiency  increase  took 
place  in  the  group  of  four  men  and  four  women  engaged  in  packing  bundles 
for  shipment,  with  the  weight  of  materials  handled  varying  from  light  to 
fairly  heavy.  The  heavier  work  was  done  by  the  men.  The  effect  of  the  new 
work  schedule  apparently  was  more  marked  where  the  physical  exertion  was 
greater. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  effects  on  absenteeism  is  not  as  uniformly  in  one 
direction.  In  study  39,  the  new  arrangement  had  no  effect  on  the  absen¬ 
teeism  rate,  which  remained  nearly  the  same.  In  studies  37  and  38,  the  ab¬ 
senteeism  losses  increased  respectively  from  0.5  to  4.4  percent  of  scheduled 
hours,  and  from  6.8  percent  to  1 1.8  percent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  high  rate 
of  22.1  dropped  to  12.5  in  study  40,  from  18.5  to  5.5  in  study  41,  and  from 
8.0  percent  to  4.7  percent  in  study  42.  The  higher  absenteeism  in  studies 
37  and  38  appears  to  have  been  due  to  a  greater  tendency  to  take  off  the  half 
day  on  Saturday.  On  the  other  hand,  the  data  suggest  that  the  improvements 
in  studies  40  and  41  may  have  been  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  these  work¬ 
ers  frequently  took  off  the  one-half  day  on  Saturday  rather  than  a  full  day, 
as  they  had  under  the  full  6-day  week. 

The  increased  absenteeism  in  studies  37  and  38  caused  slight  drops  in  total 
output,  1.0  and  2.8  percent,  in  these  two  groups.  The  other  four  groups,  how¬ 
ever,  showed  substantial  improvements  in  the  total  output  level,  varying 
from  a  low  of  6.3  percent  to  a  high  of  1 7.4  percent. 

Generally,  the  53'2-day  schedule  appears  to  have  been  more  effective  than 
the  full  6-day  week  for  female  operators. 
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CHAPTER  IV.— 6-Day  Week 


A. — Increases  in  daily  and  weekly  hours 


The  most  frequently  observed  method  of  lengthening  weekly  hours  was  to 
increase  daily  hours  during  a  workweek  of  6  days.  The  longer  workday  most 
frequently  was  of  9,  9]/2,  or  10  hours’  duration. 

Except  as  other  factors  entered  into  the  situation,  hourly  efficiency  was 
poorer  during  the  longer  workday. 

Case  studies  22  and  23,  involving  men  employed  at  hot  and  fairly  heavy 
work  in  a  foundry,  show  that  hourly  efficiency  rose  by  0.2  percent  and  4.1 
percent  under  the  longer  hours.  These  men  worked  at  straight  day-work 
rates  and  without  wage  incentives.  As  was  found  in  similar  instances  else¬ 
where,  the  pace  at  the  shorter  hours  under  these  conditions  was  not  so  fast 
at  operations  paced  entirely  by  the  operators  but  that  it  could  be  maintained 
during  a  longer  schedule  of  hours — short,  of  course,  of  hours  so  long  that 
fatigue  would  inevitably  accumulate. 

Table  1 2.— Effects  on  efficiency  and  absenteeism  of  increasing  daily  and  weekly  hours, 

during  a  6-day  week 


[Pace  controlled  by  operator] 


Case  study  and  type 
of  work 


5  —  Heavy.  . . 

22  —  Heavy . 

23  —  Heavy . 

9  —  Moderately  heavy 

74  —  Moderately  heavy 

11  —  Light . 

12  —  Light . 

13  —  Light . 

14  —  Light . 

15  —  Light . 

Hi  —  Light . 

17  —  Light . 

30  —  Light . 

31  —  Light . 

32  —  Light . 

33  —  Light . 

34  —  Light . 

35  —  Light . 

37  —  Light . 

38  —  Light . 

42  —  Light . 

43  —  Light . . 


Number 

of 

workers 

Sex 

Changes 

Daily 

in  hours 

Weekly  1 

Percent 

change 

in 

efficiency 

Change  in 
absenteeism 
rate  2 

From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 

4K 

Male 

9 

10 

52 

58 

— 3.0 

3.3 

2.8 

(if> 

. . . .do 

8 

9  'A 

48 

55 )  2 

+  .2 

0.0 

8.9 

r»s 

...  do 

S 

9 

48 

54 

+  4.1 

0.9 

8.5 

275 

... .do 

7 

10 

45 

58 

0 

4.2 

0.9 

14 

do 

8 

9  'A 

48 

57 

+  12.7 

4.0 

2.9 

00 

Female 

9  A 

45 

55 

+  .1 

3.3 

4.o 

01 

. do 

9  'A 

45 

57 

—7.0 

3.0 

4.7 

2(1 

... .do 

7'A 

9 'A 

45 

55 

—8.0 

5.8 

22 

.  .  dc 

7  H 

9  'A 

45 

55 

—7.1 

3.3 

4.1 

59 

... .do 

7'A 

9 'A 

45 

57 

—3.4 

3.0 

4.7 

100 

(Male  K  1 

I  female  i 

7'A 

9 'A 

45 

55 

—3.0 

1.7 

3.0 

50 

( Male  & ) 
{ female  j 

7'A 

9 

45 

57 

-0.7 

3.0 

0.1 

10 

Female 

7  U 

10 

40 

58 

+21.4 

4.9 

1.>.4 

10 

...  do 

7H 

10 

40 

58 

+20.1 

5.7 

7.7 

15 

Male 

7  H 

10 

40 

01 

+8.0 

3.5 

.•>.7 

15 

7H 

10 

40 

01 

+  13.3 

3.9 

<i.7 

92 

..do 

7  2  3 

10 

4(i 

58 

+7.0 

2.0 

4.2 

10 

... .do 

9 

10  'A 

54 

01  y2 

— 4.3 

5.1 

0.3 

0 

8 

9 

48 

54 

— 1.5 

.5 

s 

Female 

8 

9 

48 

54 

+3.5 

0.8 

14.4 

15 

.  .  .  do 

8 

9 

48 

54 

+5.0 

8.0 

8.3 

40 

...  do 

(>  &  8 

7'A 

40 

44 

+3.1 

1.9 

7.3 

1  Where  6  times  daily  hours  is  less  than  hours  shown,  shorter  hours  were  worked  on  Saturday. 

2  Percentage  of  scheduled  worktime  lost. 


A  12.7-percent  improvement  in  efficiency  was  found  for  the  14  men  at 
moderately  heavy  work  in  a  rubber  plant.  These  workers,  under  an  individual 
wage-incentive  system,  and  under  the  urgency  for  much-needed  rubber  sup¬ 
plies  during  the  war,  found  it  possible  to  step  up  their  average  hourly  output 
even  though  daily  hours  had  been  lengthened  from  8  to  9 
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Case  studies  30,  31,  32,  33,  and  34  all  reflect  better  hourly  performances 
at  light,  operator-paced  work  during  a  10-hour  day  than  formerly  at  a  7  2/z- 
hour  day  in  a  plant  manufacturing  air  brakes.  The  workers  were  engaged  in 
light  operations  at  metal  working  machines,  or  in  assembling  and  testing 
completed  parts.  Working  conditions  in  the  plant  were  exceptionally  good, 
and  the  entire  plant  was  air-conditioned. 

The  improvement  in  performance,  while  a  real  one,  was  not  directly  re¬ 
lated  to  the  change  in  hours,  but  to  a  managerial  change  which  permitted 
the  operators  to  spend  all  their  time  at  their  machines  rather  than  spend  part 
of  it  in  getting  new  work  materials  and  removing  the  loads  of  completed  work. 
While  these  studies  indicate  the  possibility  of  better  worker  performance 
under  longer  hours  because  of  improvements  instituted  by  management,  the 
composition  of  the  jobs  themselves  was  so  modified  as  to  make  the  data  non¬ 
comparable  for  the  two  work  schedules.  The  studies  are  shown  here  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  longer  hours  do  not  necessarily  restrict  production  if  other  improve¬ 
ments  can  be  made. 

In  the  groups  of  heavy  and  moderately  heavy  work,  studies  5  and  9  re¬ 
quire  comment.  In  study  5,  48  men  were  engaged  in  hot  and  heavy  drop-forge 
work.  When  hours  were  lengthened  from  9  to  10  per  day,  with  7  and  8  on 
Saturday,  hourly  efficiency  dropped  by  3.0  percent,  although  absenteeism 
remained  fairly  stable. 

In  study  9,  275  men  were  engaged  in  welding  operations  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  various  parts  which  were  to  go  into  battleships.  The  work  involved 
considerable  climbing  about  and  permitted  the  use  of  individual  initiative 
and  resourcefulness.  The  work  was  not  routinized,  repetitive,  or  monotonous. 
Under  these  conditions,  workers  found  it  possible  to  maintain  the  same  hourly 
efficiency  under  the  10-hour  day  and  58-hour  week  as  they  had  under  the 
7J/2-hour  day  and  45-hour  week.  Their  absenteeism,  however,  increased  from 
a  loss  of  4.2  percent  of  hours  scheduled  to  be  worked  to  6.9  percent. 

In  the  group  of  light  operations,  all  operator-paced,  and  generally  con¬ 
sisting  of  repetitive,  monotonous  types  of  work,  the  general  result  of  increas¬ 
ing  daily  hours — when  no  other  factors  were  introduced  to  distort  the  com¬ 
parison — appears  to  have  been  a  drop  in  efficiency  and  an  increase  in  absen¬ 
teeism.  Study  11,  which  indicates  practically  no  change  in  efficiency,  repre¬ 
sents  66  female  workers  at  day  work  without  a  wage  incentive.  The  observa¬ 
tion  made  earlier  about  the  pace  of  day-rate  workers  under  various  levels  of 
hours  again  applies  here. 

The  ultimate  criterion  of  the  effectiveness  of  longer  hours  is  the  level  of 
output.  As  table  13  shows,  the  longer  daily  work  schedule,  usually  consist¬ 
ing  of  10  hours  or  less,  did  result  in  appreciably  more  output  than  had  been 
realized  during  the  shorter  schedules.  Nevertheless,  the  increase  in  weekly 
hours  rarely  was  matched  by  a  proportionate  increase  in  output.  The  only  in¬ 
stances  in  which  this  did  occur  involved  instances  of  managerial  improve¬ 
ments  (cases  30  to  34)  and  lack  of  wage  incentives  (cases  11,  22,  and  23). 
The  one  exception  in  case  study  74,  in  which  the  output  gained  paid  off 
for  the  additional  hours  in  a  ratio  of  nearly  two  to  one.  This  study  was  com¬ 
mented  upon  earlier. 

747636  0—48-3 
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Generally,  however,  the  ratio  of  the  equivalent  of  output  hours  gained  to 
additional  hours  worked  was  about  0.6  or  0.7,  indicating  that  3  hours  of 
work  were  required  to  produce  the  output  of  2  hours  at  the  shorter  schedules. 
In  terms  of  labor  cost,  at  overtime  rates,  this  means  about  Al/2  hours’  pay  for 
2  hours  of  additional  output. 

Tabi.e  1  3. — Effects  on  output  by  increasing  daily  and  weekly  hours,  during  a  6-day  week 


I  l’ace  controlled  by  operator] 


Case  study  and  type  of  work 

Weekly  hours 
changed  — 

Percent 
change  in  — 

Output- 

input 

ratio 

From 

To 

Hours 

Output 

—  1  leavv  . 

5  2 

5N 

+11.5 

+3.7 

0.3 

22  —  lleavv . 

4N 

55  1 2 

+  15.0 

+  13.2 

.M 

23  — Heavy  . 

4K 

54 

+  12.5 

+  13.5 

i.i 

9  —  Moderately  heav\ . 

4.') 

5S 

+2N.9 

+25.0 

71  —  Moderately  heavy. 

IN 

57 

+  1N.N 

+30.2 

1.0 

1 1  —  Light . 

45 

55 

+22.2 

+20.1I 

.9 

12  —  Light . 

45 

.77 

+20.7 

+  15.2 

.0 

1,'t  —  Light . 

4.') 

55 

+22.2 

+N.4 

.4 

1  1  -  Light . 

4.’» 

55 

+22.2 

+  12.(1 

.0 

I.')  — Light 

4.’) 

.77 

+211.7 

+20.0 

.H 

10  —  Light 

4.”) 

55 

+22.2 

+  15.9 

.7 

17  —  Light . 

45 

57 

+2(1.7 

+  14. S 

.0 

•id  —  Light . 

4<i 

5N 

+2(1.1 

+3(1.4 

1.4 

31  —  Light .  .  .... 

4f» 

50 

+20.1 

+4K.2 

l.N 

32—  Light . 

40 

01 

+32.(1 

+30.0 

1.2 

33 —  Light . 

40 

01 

+32.(1 

+45.0 

1.4 

34  —  Ligh* . 

40 

5N 

+2(1.1 

+31.0 

1.2 

33  —  Light 

54 

tii  \-i 

+  15.0 

+  4.2 

.3 

37  —  Light . 

4N 

54 

+  12.5 

+3.0 

.3 

3N  —  Light . 

4S 

54 

+  12.5 

+(1.7 

.5 

12  —  Light . 

4N 

54 

+  12.5 

+  I7.N 

1.4 

43  —  Light . 

40 

44 

+  10.0 

+7.4 

.N 

B. — -Decreases  in  daily  and  weekly  hours 

In  five  studies  the  available  data  permitted  conclusions  as  to  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  reducing  daily  and  weekly  hours  while  maintaining  a  6-day  week. 
This  is  the  reverse  of  the  schedule  change  discussed  in  section  A. 

As  is  apparent  from  table  14,  all  of  the  operations  involved  were  heavy 
or  moderately  heavy  and  the  speed  of  work  was  within  the  control  of  the 
operator. 

The  48  men  in  case  study  5  working  at  hot  and  heavy  upset  forging 
had  their  daily  hours  reduced  from  10  to  9,  with  a  consequent  reduction  in 
weekly  hours  from  58  to  52.  This  cut-back  occurred  a  few  months  prior  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  survey  in  this  plant,  and  the  ultimate  leveling-off  point 
of  the  rising  efficiency  under  the  shorter  hours  could  not  be  determined.  At 
this  point,  however,  efficiency  was  better  than  at  any  point  during  the  58- 
hour  week.  Although  absenteeism  increased  slightly  under  the  shorter  hours, 
from  2.8  percent  to  4.2  percent,  the  output  level  at  52  hours  was  as  good  as 
that  at  58  hours.  In  other  words,  as  a  long-run  proposition,  and  disregarding 
the  periods  of  transitional  adjustment  of  the  workers  to  the  different  sched¬ 
ules,  workers  at  heavy  work  produced  as  much  in  52  hours  as  they  formerly 
did  in  58.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  determine  if  an  even  lower 
schedule  would  have  done  as  well.  However,  no  lower  hours. were  worked. 

In  study  18,  140  operators — of  whom  about  20  were  husky  women, 
selected  for  size  and  strength,  and  all  others  were  men — were  engaged  in  the 
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Table  14. — Effects  cm  efficiency,  absenteeism,  and  output  of  reducing  daily  and  weekly 

hours,  during  a  6-day  week 

[Pace  controlled  by  operator] 


Case  study  and 
type  of  work 

Num¬ 

ber 

of 

work¬ 

ers 

Sex 

Chances  in  hours 

Per¬ 

cent 

chance 

in 

effi¬ 

ciency 

Absenteeism 
rate  1 

Percent 
chance 
in  weekly  — 

Daily 

Weekly 

From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 

1  lours 

Output 

5  —  Heavy . 

48 

Male 

10 

9 

58 

52 

2  +8.0 

2.8 

4.2 

—  10.3 

0 

(  Male  1 

18  —  Mod.  heavy' 

140 

■{  and  V 

10 

8 

58 

48 

+  15.1 

10.7 

10.4 

—  17.2 

—7.9 

( female) 

51  —  Mod.  heavy 

32 

Male 

9 

8 

53 

48 

-4*8.8 

5.5 

7.0 

— 9.4 

—3.0 

55 —  Mod.  heavy 

14 

. do 

10 

8 

55 

48 

+0.3 

3.5 

3.1 

—  12.7 

— T.,7 

74  —  Mod.  heavy 

14 

. do 

9  H 

8 

57 

48 

+  1.3 

2.9 

(’) 

—  15.8 

(>) 

1  Percentage  of  scheduled  worktime  lost. 

2 This  is  the  last  value  observed  for  a  sharply  rising  trend  in  efficiency  after  hours  had  been  cut  back 
to  52. 

3  Not  determined. 

production  of  metal  landing  mats  under  a  group  wage-incentive  system.  Daily 
hours  were  reduced  from  10  to  8,  and  weekly  hours  from  58  to  48.  Ffficiency 
increased  by  15.1  percent.  The  absenteeism  loss  remained  about  the  same 
under  both  schedules. 

A  reduction  of  only  5  hours,  by  reducing  daily  hours  from  9  to  8,  brought 
about  an  8.8-percent  improvement  in  efficiency  in  case  study  51.  Here, 
32  men  were  engaged  in  general  foundry  work.  In  case  study  65,  14  men 
were  engaged  in  heavy  machining  operations  and  in  welding.  A  reduction  in 
daily  hours  from  10  to  8  was  followed  by  an  increase  of  6.3  percent  in  effi¬ 
ciency. 

The  improvement  was  least  marked  in  case  study  74,  in  which  the 
improvement  in  efficiency  was  only  1.3  percent  when  daily  hours  were  re¬ 
duced  from  9*4  to  8.  (But  see  comment  on  case  study  74  on  p.  154.) 

As  already  indicated,  output  was  as  good  at  52  hours  as  at  58  in  the  heavy 
work  described  in  case  study  5.  Except  for  study  74,  in  which  final  out¬ 
put  could  not  be  computed,  the  output  lost  because  of  the  shortening  of  hours 
was  the  equivalent  of  half  or  less  of  the  hours  reduced.  In  case  study  18, 
using  the  output  level  at  the  shorter  hours  as  a  yardstick,  only  4  hours  of 
output  had  been  gained  because  of  the  10  extra  hours  worked.  A  52-hour 
week  would  have  been  as  good  as  the  one  of  58. 

Approximately  the  same  ratio  held  for  the  14  men  in  case  study  65. 
About  3.5  hours  of  output  were  gained  for  the  additional  7  hours  worked. 

The  ratio  of  output  gained  was  still  lower  in  case  study  51.  The  equiv¬ 
alent  output  hours  gained  by  working  9  hours  a  day  rather  than  8,  or  48  a 
week  rather  than  53,  amounted  to  only  1.5.  In  other  words,  it  took  5  hours 
of  work  to  produce  1(4  hours  of  output.  In  terms  of  actual  occurrence,  only 
1J4  hours  of  output  were  lost  when  5  hours  were  taken  off  the  work  schedule. 

The  studies  indicate  that  for  heavy  or  moderately  heavy  work  during  a 
6-day  week,  the  8-hour  day  is  superior  to  the  9-  and  10-hour  day  and  that, 
on  the  whole,  for  every  2  hours  added  to  the  workweek,  only  1  hour’s  out¬ 
put — or  less — was  realized. 
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CHAPTER  V.— 7-Day  Week 

The  7-day  workweek  is  generally  recognized  as  undesirable.  In  the  course 
of  this  survey,  only  four  clean-cut  cases  of  regular  Sunday  work  could  be 
studied.  There  were  other  instances  of  occasional  Sunday  work  to  break 
bottlenecks  in  production,  but  in  none  of  these  was  the  7-day  workweek  used 
as  a  regular  schedule. 

In  studies  27  and  28,  made  in  a  plant  engaged  in  processing  metal  parts 
on  a  variety  of  metal  working  machines,  the  performances  of  29  experienced 
male  operators  and  22  experienced  female  operators  could  be  studied.  The 
men  worked  on  materials  varying  in  weight  from  1  pound  to  over  100  pounds 
and  operated  lathes,  milling,  grinding,  and  similar  types  of  metal  working 
machines.  The  women  worked  on  smaller  machines  and  handled  materials 
varying  in  weight  from  1  ounce  to  several  pounds. 

For  the  men,  the  comparison  is  between  a  workday  of  8  hours  for  a  nomi¬ 
nal  weekly  total  of  48  hours  and  a  schedule  which  involved  work  on  two  addi¬ 
tional  Sundays  a  month.  Actually,  however,  the  nominal  48-hour  week  with¬ 
out  Sunday  work  involved  considerable  overtime,  so  that  daily  hours  fre¬ 
quently  came  to  10,  and  sometimes  to  as  high  as  15.  The  change  from  this 
schedule  to  the  one  requiring  work  on  two  Sundays  a  month  therefore  meant 
substituting  the  Sunday  work  for  the  irregular  overtime.  A  complication,  the 
effect  of  which  could  not  be  evaluated,  was  that  the  irregular  overtime  sched¬ 
ule  preceded  our  entry  into  the  war,  whereas  the  Sunday  work  schedule 
occurred  during  the  war. 

In  any  event,  the  shift  in  the  schedule  meant  a  substitution  of  an  average 
(over  a  month)  of  a  53.9-hour  schedule  per  week  for  one  of  51.5  hours.  This 
slight  change  in  weekly  hours — but  with  alternate  Sunday  work  substituted 
for  irregular  overtime — resulted  in  an  increase  of  efficiency  of  16.3  percent. 

Scheduled  worktime  lost  because  of  absenteeism,  however,  rose  from  3  per¬ 
cent  to  7.2  percent. 

Although  the  higher  absenteeism  offset  in  part  the  improvement  in  effi¬ 
ciency,  total  output  was  16.6  percent  better.  In  part,  this  increase  was  due 
to  a  slightly  higher  average  number  of  hours — 53.9  hours  as  against  51.5,  or 
an  increase  of  about  5  percent.  The  2)4  additional  hours  netted  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  8 )4  hours  of  additional  output. 

For  the  22  women  operators  (case  study  28)  the  2  days  a  month  of 
Sunday  work  and  the  nominal  8-hour  day  on  6  days  averaged  to  52.5  hours 
per  week  per  month.  Later,  but  still  during  the  war  period,  this  schedule  was 
replaced  by  a  nominal  8-hour  day  for  6  days  a  week.  Both  schedules  included 
a  paid  one-half  hour  lunch  period,  so  that  daily  hours  actually  worked  came 
to  only  7)4. 

When  Sunday  work  was  eliminated,  efficiency  jumped  by  22.9  percent. 
The  reduction  in  the  nominal  work  schedule,  it  will  be  observed,  was  from 
52)4  to  48  hours,  a  curtailment  of  only  9  percent.  At  the  same  time,  the  ab¬ 
senteeism  loss  decreased  from  10.9  to  7.4  percent. 
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Total  output  was  16.7  percent  higher  under  the  shorter  schedule,  with  Sun¬ 
day  work  eliminated.  The  reduction  in  the  average  workweek  of  about  4J4 
hours  netted  9  hours  additional  output. 

The  third  study  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  revealing  in  the  entire 
survey.  It  covered  30  identical  operators  in  a  small  plant  employing  about 
100  persons  engaged  in  the  production  of  drills  and  reamers. 

The  work  was  light  and  almost  entirely  operator-paced.  Each  worker  was 
paid  in  full  for  all  production  in  excess  of  fixed  standards,  with  fixed  in¬ 
creases  for  specified  percentages  of  output  above  the  standard.  However,  a 
ceiling  on  earnings  limited  pay  for  additional  output  to  30  percent,  beyond 
which  workers  received  no  pay.  The  data  revealed  that  workers  did  not 
exceed  the  production  necessary  to  yield  this  result,  although  they  could 
have  done  so. 

In  June  1944,  when  the  survey  was  made,  the  plant  was  on  three  shifts  of 
8  hours  each,  for  6  days  per  week.  This  schedule  was  attained  after  several 
years  of  experience  with  Sunday  work.  The  original  schedule  was  5  days 
at  8  hours,  or  40  hours  per  week.  Then  followed  a  48-hour  week,  with  a  sixth 
day  added.  This  was  followed  by  a  7-day  week  of  56  hours,  continued  for 
5  months.  The  plant’s  absenteeism  record  had  grown  so  bad  by  that  time 
that  it  was  shut  down,  first,  every  third  Sunday,  then  every  other  Sunday, 
and  finally  every  Sunday. 

This  study,  therefore,  pertains  primarily  to  the  effectiveness  of  Sunday 
work.  The  findings  were  as  follows: 

1.  Efficiency  was  highest  during  the  6-day,  48-hour  week.  In  comparison 
with  the  average  output  per  hour  worked  during  the  7-day,  56-hour  week, 
the  average  efficiency  level  during  the  shorter  workweek  was  29  percent 
greater. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  level  during  the  shorter  workweek  would 
have  been  higher  still  had  it  not  been  for  the  company’s  bonus  policy,  under 
which  production  in  excess  of  30  percent  above  the  standard  was  not  com¬ 
pensated.  This  fact  probably  explains  why  there  is  only  a  1 -percent  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  average  hourly  efficiency  during  the  6-day  week  and  the 
schedule  under  which  employees  worked  every  other  Sunday. 

When  employees  were  given  every  third  Sunday  off,  after  a  long  stretch 
at  7  days  per  week,  efficiency  jumped  by  nearly  17  percent.  It  went  up  an¬ 
other  11  percent  when  the  plant  worked  only  every  other  Sunday.  If  a  simi¬ 
lar  improvement  is  assumed  in  the  absence  of  a  bonus  scheme  which  sets  a 
maximum  limit  on  production,  the  estimated  hourly  output  during  the  6-day 
week  would  be  still  higher,  by  6  to  8  percent.  In  other  words,  the  data  sug¬ 
gest  that,  had  there  not  been  the  bonus  limitation,  the  average  efficiency  dur¬ 
ing  the  6-day,  48-hour  week  would  have  been  one-third  again  as  high  as 
that  of  the  7-day,  56-hour  week. 

Not  only  was  the  7-day  week  more  costly:  it  was  also  only  about  75  per¬ 
cent  as  efficient  as  the  6-day  week. 

As  the  chart  shows,  efficiency  clearly  improved  as  additional  Sunday  work 
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was  dropped.  Efficiency  was  lowest  when  all  Sundays  were  worked,  and  high¬ 
est  when  no  Sundays  were  worked. 

2.  The  time  lost  because  of  absenteeism  by  the  30  selected  operators  was 
lower  when  Sunday  work  was  discontinued  entirely,  as  against  the  schedule 
under  which  every  other  Sunday  was  worked.  The  relative  percentages,  7.3 
and  8.2,  appear  to  be  quite  high.  The  average  time  losses  during  the  two 
earlier  periods — 4.1  percent  when  every  Sunday  was  worked  and  7.8  percent 
when  2  Sundays  were  worked  out  of  3 — are  not  directly  comparable  with 
these  figures  because  during  the  earlier  schedules  the  company  paid  an  at¬ 
tendance  bonus:  $5  for  perfect  attendance  during  the  first  month,  $10  for 
the  second  month,  and  $15  for  the  third. 

When  Sunday  work  was  scheduled,  absenteeism  was  highest  on  Sunday. 
Next  in  order  came  Saturday;  and  third,  Monday.  Attendance  was  best  on 
Friday— but  Friday  was  pay  day. 

Management  attempted  to  curb  absenteeism  by  listing  the  names  of  the 
absentees.  But  the  operators  apparently  did  not  care.  In  explanation  of  the 
high  absenteeism  rates,  management  advanced  two  reasons:  (1)  The  7-day 
week  was  too  long.  The  men  were  tired  and  wanted  some  time  off,  even 
though  it  meant  the  loss  of  the  attendance  bonus  and  double  pay  for  Sunday 
work.  (2)  Earnings  were  high,  and  the  men  had  no  time  to  spend  their 
money.  (The  weekly  bonus  varied  between  $5  and  $25,  averaging  about  $10 
per  employee.  Good  operators  averaged  earnings  of  $1.50  to  $1.65  an  hour.) 
Consequently  the  value  of  money  shrank,  and  the  social  aspects  of  spend¬ 
ing  some  time  with  their  families  and  friends  assumed  larger  proportions 
with  the  operators. 

3.  Under  the  limitations  of  bonus  earnings,  the  output  of  the  30  selected 
— and  skilled — operators  was  highest  during  the  schedule  calling  for  work  on 
every  other  Sunday,  i.e.,  1  week  at  7  days  and  the  nexf  at  6.  If  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  efficiency  level  in  the  absence  of  the  bonus  limitation  is  sound, 
however,  it  appears  that  the  output  level  during  the  straight  6-day  week,  at 
48  hours,  would  have  been  equally  as  high. 

Sunday  work  clearly  was  not  economical.  Instead  of  increasing  weekly  out¬ 
put,  it  actually  decreased  it — and  at  higher  labor  cost. 

In  case  study  24,  the  performances  of  31  men  were  traced  through  two 
long  periods,  the  first  of  which  required  8  hours  of  work  for  7  days  a  week 
for  a  54-hour  week,  and  the  second  called  for  a  lO^-hour  day,  with  8  hours 
on  Saturday,  for  a  total  of  58  hours,  but  with  no  Sunday  work.  (The  8-hour 
day  included  a  15-minute  lunch  period,  and  the  second,  a  one-half  hour  lunch 
period,  both  of  which  were  paid  for  by  the  company.  The  lunch  period  has 
been  excluded  in  the  computation  of  actual  results.) 

The  men  machined  small  metal  parts  for  machine-gun  tripods,  aircraft 
engines,  and  other  military  equipment.  The  work  was  light  and  operator- 
paced. 

Although  there  was  no  direct  wage-incentive  system,  workers  were  paid 
specified  hourly  rates  only  if  they  maintained  specified  levels  of  output. 
Upgrading  of  rates  was  predicated  on  efficiency  of  performance. 
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Efficiency  was  better  by  14.3  percent  without  Sunday  work,  even  though 
daily  hours  had  been  lengthened  from  7^4  to  10.  Absenteeism  was  about  the 
same  under  both  schedules  and  amounted  to  a  time  loss  of  5  percent  of  sched¬ 
uled  man-hours.  The  absence  peak  during  the  6-day  week  fell  on  Satur¬ 
day,  reflecting  the  desire  or  need  for  a  longer  week  end.  Under  the  Sunday 
schedule,  attendance  was  worst  on  Sunday,  with  Monday  only  slightly  bet¬ 
ter.  Operators  who  worked  on  Sunday,  at  double  pay,  frequently  took  Mon¬ 
day  off,  losing  only  straight  pay. 

The  longer  workweek  was  more  productive  than  the  Sunday  work  sched¬ 
ule.  Although  weekly  hours  had  been  increased  by  only  about  7  percent,  out¬ 
put  increased  by  somewhat  better  than  22  percent.  The  elimination  of  Sun¬ 
day  work  not  only  saved  the  cost  of  double  pay  for  that  day,  but  also  netted 
15  percent  of  output  beyond  the  7  percent  of  additional  hours  worked. 
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CHAPTER  VI. — Intermittent  Work  Schedules 


In  some  industries,  of  which  clothing  manufacturing  perhaps  is  a  good 
example,  irregular  hours  were  worked  frequently  during  the  war.  In  part, 
this  was  the  result  of  shortages  of  materials  at  various  times,  and,  in  part, 
the  pressure  to  get  orders  finished  on  schedule  when  materials  were  avail¬ 
able.  Case  studies  52  to  57  trace  the  performances  of  workers  at  various 
types  of  operations  in  plants  manufacturing  clothing.  Hours  varied  from  24 
per  week  or  less  to  as  high  as  55.  As  the  work  pace  was  fast,  the  results 
obtained  at  the  various  schedules  are  fairly  good  indications  of  the  effects 
they  engender  should  they  be  worked  as  regular,  sustained  schedules. 

A  Rural  Plant 

Studies  52  and  53  were  made  at  a  plant  manufacturing  men’s  trousers. 
The  plant  was  located  in  a  small  rural  community,  and  many  of  the  opera¬ 
tors  had  outside  interests  such  as  farming,  gardening,  hunting,  and  fishing. 
During  the  planting  and  harvesting  seasons,  their  tendency  was  to  hold  work 
hours  to  an  absolute  minimum  so  as  to  have  the  time  for  these  other  activities. 
Most  of  the  workers  had  high  school  educations,  were  self-reliant,  and  skep¬ 
tical  of  anything  that  smacked  of  company  patronage.  In  turn,  management 
made  no  effort  to  make  the  plant  or  working  conditions  comfortable  or 
attractive. 

For  the  96  women  discussed  in  case  study  52,  work  schedules  varied 
from  24  hours  to  48.  All  operations  were  performed  at  power  sewing  machines 
and  were  entirely  paced  by  each  operator  working  at  piece  rates.  Hourly 
earnings  averaged  about  80  cents  and  ranged  from  as  low  as  60  cents  to  as 
high  as  $1.25. 

The  highest  efficiency  level,  i.  e.,  output  per  hour  worked,  was  obtained 
for  a  workweek  of  24  to  28  hours.  At  successive  levels  of  32,  36,  and  40  hours, 
efficiency  was  slightly  lower,  but  did  not  vary  appreciably.  But  the  48-hour 
week  was  4  percent  poorer  in  efficiency  than  the  40-hour  week,  and  7.1  per¬ 
cent  poorer  than  the  24-hour  week. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  available  records,  and  the  intermittent  schedules, 
it  was  not  possible  to  determine  absences  that  lasted  an  entire  week  or  more. 
The  figures  used  reflect  absences  of  less  than  a  week.  Measured  on  this  basis, 
the  absenteeism  loss  increased  slowly  but  steadily  as  hours  increased  from 
24  to  40,  when  it  reached  6.3  percent  of  scheduled  hours.  But  at  44  hours  it 
was  only  3.3  percent,  and  at  48  hours,  1.2  percent.  Obviously  the  workers  were 
anxious  to  earn  the  time-and-a-half  pay  for  overtime. 

As  a  general  rule,  weekly  output  increased  in  direct  proportion  to  hours. 
As  hours  exceeded  40,  the  lower  efficiency  was  offset  by  better  worker  attend¬ 
ance. 

In  the  same  plant,  13  male  pressers  were  studied  for  work  schedules  vary- 
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ing  from  20  to  55  hours  (study  53).  Here,  too,  the  pace  was  fast.  The  physi¬ 
cal  demands  on  the  operators  of  the  presses,  however,  were  much  more  severe. 
Work  frequently  was  hot  and  humid.  Earnings  averaged  $1.10  per  hour. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  sewers,  the  efficiency  of  the  male  pressers  was  high¬ 
est  during  the  24  to  28  hour  week.  Again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sewers,  the 
efficiency  level  decreased  slowly  but  steadily  as  hours  rose  to  40,  for  a  total 
drop  of  about  3  percent.  After  40  hours,  efficiency  dropped  more  sharply.  The 
55-hour  week  was  6  percent  poorer  than  the  40-hour  week,  and  9  percent 
poorer  than  the  24-hour  week.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  hours  below  24 
were  not  as  efficient  as  those  from  24  to  28. 

Similar  to  the  absenteeism  experience  of  the  women  operators,  the  loss  per¬ 
centage  for  the  men  rose  steadily  to  7.8  percent  at  40  hours.  And  again,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  sewers,  work  attendance  at  hours  above  40  was  very  much  bet¬ 
ter.  At  44  hours,  absenteeism  caused  a  loss  of  only  1.9  percent  of  scheduled 
hours,  and  at  48  hours,  attendance  was  perfect.  At  55  hours,  however,  time 
lost  had  risen  slightly  to  1.2  percent. 

Weekly  output  generally  kept  pace  with  changes  in  weekly  hours,  the 
lower  absenteeism  Tates  at  the  hours  above  40  offsetting  the  lower  efficiencies. 
The  downward  trend  in  efficiency,  however,  indicates  that  weekly  output 
would  have  suffered  rather  severely  had  the  long  hours  been  sustained  for  any 
long  period  of  time. 

An  Urban  Plant 

A  direct  comparison  with  studies  52  and  53  is  provided  by  studies  54  and 
55.  Here,  too,  sewing  and  pressing  operations  were  studied,  but  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  military  and  civilian  overcoats.  The  plant  belonged  to  the  same 
company,  but  was  situated  in  an  industrial  city.  As  in  the  rural  plant,  work¬ 
ing  conditions  were  only  fair  and  entirely  functional,  without  much  regard 
for  the  comforts  of  the  workers. 

The  experiences  of  32  skilled  female  operators  of  power  sewing  machines 
furnish  the  material  for  study  54.  Pace,  wage  incentive,  and  nature  of  work 
were  the  same  as  in  case  study  52.  There  was,  however,  this  important 
difference — neither  the  women  in  this  study,  nor  the  men  in  study  55,  were 
concerned  with  such  outside  activities  as  gardening  and  farming.  Earnings 
averaged  about  90  cents  an  hour. 

During  the  20-month  period  surveyed,  weekly  hours  ranged  from  28  to  52. 
The  nofhinal  workweek,  consisting  of  5  days  at  8  hours  each,  was  revised 
constantly,  depending  on  the  volume  of  work  at  hand  and  the  work  flow. 

Contrary  to  the  experience  of  the  rural  group,  efficiency  increased  as  hours 
were  raised  from  28  to  40.  At  that  level,  efficiency  was  6.3  percent  better. 
However,  when  hours  exceeded  40,  this  trend  was  reversed.  In  spite  of  over¬ 
time  pay,  efficiency  at  44  hours  was  I  percent  poorer,  and  at  52  hours,  3  per¬ 
cent  poorer  than  at  40. 

Contrary  again  to  the  experience  of  the  rural  operators,  absenteeism  re¬ 
mained  fairly  stable,  at  about  5  percent,  for  the  schedules  from  28  to  40 
hours.  But,  as  in  the  other  case,  attendance  improved  as  hours  exceeded  40 
—at  44  hours  it  was  2.3  percent,  and  at  52  hours,  0.6  percent.  Here,  too,  the 
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better  attendance  may  be  attributed  to  the  desire  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  overtime  pay  and  to  make  up  for  the  loss  occasioned  by  short  work  sched¬ 
ules.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  picture  might  have  been  considerably  dif¬ 
ferent  had  the  longer  schedules  been  worked  regularly  rather  than  intermit¬ 
tently.  As  it  was,  total  output  kept  pace  with  the  increased  hours,  with  lower 
absenteeism  offsetting  lower  efficiencies. 

The  22  hand  and  machine  pressers  in  case  study  55  afford  a  direct 
comparison  with  the  pressers  in  study  53.  The  work  required  skill,  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  were  similar  to  those  described  in  the  earlier  study.  The  nature 
of  the  work— pressing  overcoats  rather  than  trousers — made  for  a  steady 
but  somewhat  slower  pace. 

Hours  fluctuated  between  28  and  52.  As  in  the  case  of  the  sewers  in  this 
plant,  and  contrary  to  the  experience  of  the  pressers  in  the  rural  plant,  effi¬ 
ciency  increased  as  hours  rose  from  28  to  40.  At  that  level  it  was  4.9  percent 
better  than  at  28  hours.  But  as  hours  exceeded  40,  efficiency  leveled  off.  How¬ 
ever,  it  remained  fairly  constant  at  40,  44,  48,  and  52  hours.  The  obvious 
explanation  for  this  is  the  slower  pace. 

Contrary  to  the  experience  of  the  three  other  groups  discussed  thus  far, 
absenteeism  varied  little  with  changing  schedules  of  hours.  Again,  however, 
it  is  questionable  whether  a  sustained  48-  or  52-hour  week  would  have  had 
the  same  result. 

Output  increased  in  almost  direct  proportion  to  increased  hours,  with  both 
efficiency  and  absenteeism  constant  above  40  hours. 

Quality  Rather  Than  Quantity 

A  third  comparison  was  provided  by  sewers  and  pressers  in  the  urban 
plant,  but  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  military  and  civilian  jackets.  This 
work,  however,  was  subjected  to  much  stricter  quality  controls.  In  spite  of 
the  piece-rate  system,  the  emphasis  was  on  quality  rather  than  quantity  of 
work.  As  a  consequence,  the  pace  was  steady  and  unhurried.  Furthermore, 
working  conditions  were  considerably  more  comfortable. 

Study  56  provides  the  findings  for  the  results  of  constantly  changing  work 
schedules  for  123  female  operators  of  power  sewing  machines  and  hand 
sewers.  Hours  varied  between  28  and  52. 

As  the  study  indicates,  hourly  output  improved  slightly  as  hours  moved 
up  to  40  per  week,  at  which  efficiency  was  nearly  3  percent  better  than  at 
28  hours.  Efficiencies  at  44,  48,  and  52  hours  were  about  1  percent  better. 
\\  orking  at  a  slower  pace,  these  workers  could  maintain  a  steady  hourly  out¬ 
put  in  spite  of  the  longer  hours.  These  hours,  however,  were  worked  inter¬ 
mittently  rather  than  steadily. 

The  absenteeism  rate  reached  its  highest  point,  6.8  percent,  at  32  hours, 
and  was  6.1  percent  at  40  hours.  As  in  the  other  studies,  absenteeism  dropped 
sharply  after  40  hours,  with  2.1  percent  for  the  44-hour  week  and  1.1  percent 
during  the  52-hour  week.  But,  again,  these  rates  probably  would  have  been 
considerably  higher  had  the  longer  schedules  been  worked  steadily. 

Improved  attendance  at  somewhat  better  efficiencies  and  the  higher  hours 
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resulted  in  proportionately  better  output  levels.  Although  the  44-hour  week 
represented  an  increase  of  only  10  percent  above  the  40-hour  level,  output 
was  15  percent  higher.  When  hours  were  increased  by  30  percent  to  a  level 
of  52,  output  was  39  percent  higher. 

The  29  male  hand  and  machine  pressers  in  case  study  57  had  much  the 
same  experience.  Here,  too,  the  emphasis  was  on  quality,  and  the  work  pace 
consequently  deliberate  and  steady,  rather  than  fast. 

Efficiency  improved  somewhat,  2.1  percent,  as  hours  increased  from  28  to 
40.  As  in  the  case  of  the  sewers,  efficiency  rose  by  about  1  percent  above  that 
at  40  hours  when  hours  increased  to  44,  and  remained  at  that  level  even 
though  hours  increased  to  52. 

Although  the  absenteeism  rates  were  somewhat  lower  than  for  the  female 
sewers,  the  trend  was  the  same,  with  3  percent  at  40  hours.  During  the  44- 
to  52-hour  weeks,  absenteeism  dropped  to  1  percent  or  less. 

Paralleling  the  output  experience  of  the  sewers,  the  output  for  the  pressers 
was  somewhat  better  during  the  44-  to  52-hour  schedules  than  during  the 
shorter  workweeks.  At  44  hours,  output  exceeded  the  proportional  increase 
in  hours  by  3.1  percent,  and  at  52  hours,  by  4.3  percent. 

In  conclusion,  however,  it  must  again  be  emphasized  that  the  results  ob¬ 
served  apply  to  intermittent  schedules.  They  show  the  drive  of  overtime  pay 
during  hours  above  40— but  for  schedules  worked  irregularly  and  not  sus¬ 
tained  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Had  these  longer  schedules  been  sustained, 
the  results  might  well  have  been  different. 
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CHAPTER  VII.— Work  Injuries 

In  general,  the  results  of  the  survey  indicate  that  work  injuries  increased 
disproportionately  as  hours  increased. 

In  table  15  are  shown  the  frequency  rates  of  injuries — i.  e.,  the  average 
number  of  injuries  per  million  employee-hours  worked — at  various  levels  of 
weekly  hours.  Most  of  the  plants  included  in  this  table  were  not  included  in 
the  basic  survey  on  the  effects  of  hours  because  the  type  of  data  needed  for 
output  computations  was  not  available.  The  data  covers  the  experiences  of 
about  85,000  workers. 

Where  possible,  frequency  rates  were  computed  for  all  work  injuries — for 
those  that  were  disabling  as  well  as  those  that  required  only  first  aid. 

A  study  of  table  15  reveals  some  inconsistencies  in  the  general  upward 
trend  of  injuries.  The  reason  for  some  of  these  can  be  explained  because 
these  studies  were  included  in  the  more  comprehensive  survey.  For  example, 
plant  S  had  a  frequency  rate  of  disabling  injuries  of  13.7  at  48  hours.  At  54 
hours,  the  rate  was  nearly  the  same,  13.1.  The  explanation  is  a  very  efficient 
system  of  accident  prevention. 

An  entirely  different  reason  explains  the  lower  over-all  frequency  rate  for 
plant  T  at  60  or  more  hours  than  had  prevailed  at  40  hours.  These  figures 
summarize  the  findings  for  case  studies  20  and  21.  Reference  to  these  studies 
readily  reveals  that  the  operating  pace  had  slowed  down  so  much — by  more 
than  20  percent — that  injuries  were  somewhat  fewer,  in  terms  of  the  million- 
hour  base.  It  is  readily  apparent,  however,  that  the  slight  reduction,  about 
5  percent,  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  slowing  down  in  the  operating  pace. 

In  five  plants  (D,  H,  L,  M,  and  Q),  the  reasons  for  the  better  rates  at 
higher  levels  of  weekly  hours  could  not  be  ascertained. 


Table  15.— Frequency  rates  of  work  injuries  at  various  levels  of  weekly  hours 


Frequency  rates  of  injuries  at  weekly  levels  of 

— 

Plant 

40  hours 

48  hours 

54  hours 

00  or  more  hours 

Disabling 

Total 

Disabling 

Total 

Disabling 

Total 

Disabling 

Total 

\ 

a  srv> 

H 

c . 

175 

275 

0 

0.0 

4.9 

£ 

444 

£,  . 

1,245 

1  303 

2.  i  20 

G 

1  391 

H 

1 55 

1 

595 

OKO 

1 

—  j— 

£ 

33)82 

2.975 

L. 

15.4 

Ml . , . 

40.4 

4l!o 

, 

X 

00.0 

02  4 

O 

20.5 

30.2 

P 

8.1 

19.2 

T 

10  0 

1 1. 1 

R 

32.9 

37  i 

13.7 

13.1 

T 

0.337 

0.017 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  of  the  effect  of  longer  hours  on  work  in¬ 
juries  is  rather  striking.  In  plant  A,  with  hours  increased  from  40  to  48,  the 
frequency  rate  went  up  by  more  than  50  percent.  Similar  results  were  ob¬ 
tained  in  plant  C,  when  hours  went  up  from  48  to  54,  and  in  plant  B,  when 
hours  rose  from  54  to  60.  In  plant  G,  an  increase  from  40  hours  to  48  just 
about  doubled  the  over-all  frequency  rate,  and  in  plant  J,  an  increase  from 
48  hours  to  about  60  nearly  tripled  the  rate. 

In  plant  N,  the  rate  at  48  hours  is  only  about  4  percent  above  that  for  40 
hours.  It  probably  would  have  been  higher  had  there  not  been  a  fairly  sharp 
curtailment  in  average  hourly  output  at  48  hours  in  this  forge  shop  in  which 
work  was  both  hot  and  heavy. 

In  plant  O,  the  increase  in  the  frequency  rate  of  disabling  injuries  reflects 
a  rise  of  only  about  14  percent.  This  considerably  understates  the  situation 
because  foremen  “covered  up”  at  the  higher  hours  by  not  reporting  the  minor 
types  of  disabling  injuries — i.  e.,  those  that  disabled  men  for  1  or  2  days,  but 
could  be  taken  care  of  satisfactorily  by  the  nurse. 

An  instance  of  the  inability  of  an  excellent  safety  program  to  cope  with 
the  disproportionate  increase  in  injuries  is  supplied  by  plant  P.  Here  the 
frequency  rate  for  disabling  injuries  was  8.1  at  40  hours,  but  19.2  at  54 
hours. 

Because  of  the  difference  in  record  keeping  for  minor  injuries,  the  rates  for 
the  plants  shown  are  comparable  only  for  disabling  injuries,  but  not  for  all 
work  injuries.  Basically,  the  findings  reflect  the  effects  of  different  work 
schedules  and  not  plant  differences. 

The  Hourly  Injury  Pattern 

Regrettably,  it  was  not  possible  in  a  single  instance  to  match  injuries  by 
hour  of  occurrence  with  hourly  output,  particularly  when  hours  per  day 
were  increased.  In  one  plant,  however,  it  was  possible  to  develop  the  hourly 
pattern  of  injury  occurrence  for  all  injuries,  most  of  them  nondisabling.  The 
distribution  of  these  injuries  during  both  an  8-hour  day  and  a  10-hour  day 
schedule  are  shown  in  table  16,  and  graphically  on  chart  2.  Ihe  8-hour  day 
schedule  covered  a  period  of  about  7  months,  and  that  of  the  10-hour  sched¬ 
ule,  about  9l/2  months.  The  group  surveyed  consisted  of  100  workers.  (See 
pp.  39  and  40.) 

The  hourly  distribution  of  injuries  under  the  two  patterns  of  daily  houn 
is  very  similar.  In  both  cases,  the  first  hour  has  the  lowest  number  of  injuri 
ies.  During  the  8-hour  day,  the  curve  rises  slowly  during  the  2nd  and  3rc 
hours,  but  reaches  a  peak  with  nearly  17  percent  of  all  injuries  during  the 
fourth  hour  of  a  5-hour  stretch.  During  the  fifth  hour,  the  percentage  drop: 
to  12,  reflecting  the  slowing  down  in  pace  as  the  lunch  hour  approached. 

During  the  3-hour  stretch  in  the  afternoon,  however,  injuries  rise  steadih 
and  sharply.  Beginning  at  11.4  percent,  the  increase  is  to  16.8  percent,  and 
finally,  25.0  percent  in  the  last  hour. 

With  hours  unevenly  divided  for  morning  and  afternoon  work — 5  and  . 
hours  rather  than  4  and  4— the  3  hours  in  the  afternoon  account  for  53  per 
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cent  of  all  the  injuries.  The  high  percentage  of  injuries  falling  into  the  last 
hour  may  reflect  fatigue  or  a  burst  of  speed,  or  both. 


Table  16. — Distribution  of  work  injuries  by  hour  of  injury  occurrence,  for  an  8-  and  a 

10-hour  day 


8-hour  day 

10-hour  day 

Number  of 
injuries 

Percent 
of  total 

Number  of 
injuries 

Percent 
of  total 

Total . . 

107 

100.0 

420 

103.0 

First 

hour  — 

7  o'clock . 

3 

1.8 

23 

5.4 

Second 

hour  — 

8  o'clock . 

13 

7.8 

31 

44 

7.2 

Third 

hour  — 

f)  o'clock . 

14 

8.4 

10.3 

Fourth 

hour  — 

10  o’clock . 

28 

10.8 

12.0 

hi 

14.1 

Fifth 

hour  — 

11  o’clock . 

20 

50 

11.7 

Sixth 

hour  — 

1  o’clock . 

10 

11.4 

31 

7.2 

Seventh  hour  — 

2  o'clock . 

28 

10.8 

39 

46 

9.1 

10.7 

Eighth 

hour  — 

3  o'clock . 

42 

25.0 

Ninth 

hour  — 

4  o’clock . 

57 

47 

11.0 

Tenth 

hour  — 

5  o’clock . 

Like  the  8-hour  day,  the  10-hour  day  also  reaches  its  morning  peak  dur¬ 
ing  the  fourth  hour  and  then  drops  off  during  the  hour  immediately  preceding 
the  break  for  lunch.  During  the  5-hour  afternoon,  the  distribution  of  injuries 
has  not  nearly  the  intensity  displayed  by  the  8-hour  day.  The  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  afternoon  hours  are  comparable  to  the  second  and  third  morning  hours. 
In  fact,  the  fourth  hour  morning  peak  is  not  reached  at  all  in  the  afternoon. 
Like  the  fourth  hour  in  the  morning,  the  fourth  hour  in  the  afternoon  stretch 
is  the  high  point  for  the  half  day.  The  5-hour  afternoon  accounts  for  exactly 
50  percent  of  the  injuries.  The  sharp  upward  surge  during  the  last  hour  of 
the  8-hour  day  is  entirely  missing.  Instead,  there  is  a  dropping  off  during  the 
.  last  hour,  which  is  not  much  worse  than  the  third  morning  or  third  afternoon 
hour. 

In  the  absence  of  hourly  production  data,  any  attempted  explanation  for 
these  differences  can  be  no  more  than  informed  guesses.  The  explanation  that 
suggests  itself  most  readily  is  that  the  operating  pace  during  the  10-hour  day, 
with  the  day  divided  evenly  by  the  lunch  hour,  is  a  more  steady  pace  than 
that  for  the  8-hour  day.  There,  too,  the  injury  distribution  might  have  been 
different  had  the  day  been  divided  into  two  stretches  of  4  hours  each.  But 
with  only  3  hours  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  pause  for  lunch  to  refresh  them, 
it  seems  that  the  operators  worked  up  to  another  production  peak  during 
the  afternoon,  as  they  had  during  the  fourth  hour  in  the  morning,  but  to  a 
higher  level.  In  other  words,  the  poorer  injury  experience  during  the  short 
afternoon  stretch  may  have  been  the  direct  result  of  a  fast  production  pace. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. — Daily  Patterns  of  Efficiency  and 
Absenteeism;  Various  Levels  of  Hours 


It  was  hoped  that  the  data  on  efficiency  and  absenteeism  might  reflect 
daily  output  and  absenteeism  patterns  that  might  be  characteristic  for  the 
/arious  levels  of  daily  and  weekly  hours.. 

Efficiency 

Owing  to  the  scattered  instances  in  which  it  was  found  possible  to  obtain 
lata  in  sufficient  detail,  the  patterns  for  efficiency  are  not  numerous  enough 
;o  permit  any  definite  conclusions.  Some  of  them,  however,  reveal  a  definite 
:rend  when  performances  at  various  schedules  are  examined  for  the  same 
;roup  of  workers. 

In  table  17  are  shown  daily  efficiencies  on  8-,  9-,  and  10-hour  days  with 
vorkdays  varying  from  5  to  7. 


Table  17. — Daily  efficiency  patterns  at  various  schedules  oj  daily  and  weekly  hours 


Case  study  and  type 
of  work 

Sex  of 
workers 

Work 

schedules 

Daily  efficiencies 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

|Thurs. 

Fri. 

|  Sat. 

Sun. 

8-hour  day 

7  —  Mod.  heavy  .... 

8  —  Light . 

Male 

o  days  at  8  hours 
... .do 
... .do 

99.0 

9S.8 

100.0 

98.3 
100.0 
99. 1 

99.8 

100.0 

100.1 

102.2 

100.0 

100.7 

100.0 

99.7 

100.2 

Female 

8  —  Light . 

Male 

Female 

0  days  at  8  hours 
do 

99.2 

99.9 

100.1 

101.0 

100.9 

99.4 

99.8 

101.2 

99.8 

98.7 

100.1 

99.5 

4  —  Light . 

8  —  Light . 

Male 

Female 

7  days  at  7.7  hr. 

7  days  at  8  hours 

98.3 

98.0 

98.2 

101.2 

97.0 

100.4 

97.0 

100.8 

102.3 

102.2 

101.1 

99.1 

104.0 

97.8 

9-hour  day 

5  —  Heavy . 

Male 

">  days  at  9  hour:  ) 
l  day  at  7  hour?  | 

94.8 

103.9 

109.0 

90.1 

94.8 

98.5 

10-hour  day 

7  —  Mod.  heavy  .... 

5 .Heavy. .  .  . 

... .do 

•>  days  at  10  hr. 

{5  days  at  10  hr.  | 

99.4 

98.0 

99.8 

99.8 

101.0 

<)<) 

99.4 

102.0 

100.1 

99.8 

100.2 

102.0 

99.8 

100.0 

100.2 

100.7 

99.5 

100.0 

98.0 

101.1 

100.0 

4  —  Light . 

\  1  day  at  8  hours  j 

... .do 
... .do 

99.0 

98.9 

7  —  Mod.  heavy  .... 

...  do 

During  the  40-hour  week,  with  an  8-hour  schedule  for  5  days,  case  study  7, 
vith  men  engaged  at  moderately  heavy  work,  suggests  a  gradual  building-up 
o  a  peak  on  Thursday.  In  study  78,  with  men  at  light  work,  the  pattern  is 
iomewhat  similar,  except  that  a  high  plateau  prevails  on  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
lay,  and  Thursday,  with  somewhat  lower  efficiencies  on  Monday  and  Friday, 
he  first  and  last  days  of  the  week.  The  grouped  results  for  the  women  opera- 
ors  in  case  studies  59  to  63,  however,  suggest  a  fairly  constant  daily  pattern, 
except  for  a  slight  drop  on  Tuesday. 

Adding  a  sixth  day  at  8  hours  does  not  appear  to  have  altered  the  pattern 
nuch  for  the  male  operators  in  case  study  78.  However,  it  definitely  de- 
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pressed  the  level  of  the  daily  performances  of  the  women  operators  in  case 
studies  59-63. 

The  7-day  patterns  shown  for  studies  24  and  28  do  not  follow  a  similar 
distribution.  In  case  study  24,  the  men  performed  better  on  the  last  3  days  of 
the  week,  with  particular  emphasis  on  Sunday,  when  the  best  performance 
was  turned  in.  This  is  rather  surprising  because  the  work  was  not  done  at 
piecework  or  under  any  other  direct  incentive  system.  Although  double  time 
was  paid  for  Sunday,  the  pay  would  have  been  the  same  even  if  a  lower  out¬ 
put  level  had  been  reached.  The  reason  for  this  pattern  is  anything  but  clear. 

The  pattern  supplied  by  the  women  operators  in  case  study  28  shows 
Sunday  performance  to  be  poorer  than  that  of  any  other  day,  but  not  sub¬ 
stantially  so — only  about  2  percent  below  the  average  for  the  week.  Here, 
moreover,  workers  were  paid  in  full  for  all  time  saved  from  the  standards 
allowed  for  each  job. 

Only  case  study  5  supplies  a  pattern  for  the  9-hour  day.  The  schedule 
actually  consisted  of  5  days  at  9  hours,  with  Saturday  at  7  hours.  The  pat¬ 
tern,  for  men  at  heavy  work,  shows  a  surprisingly  sharp  rise  from  a  low  of 
94.8  on  Monday  to  a  high  of  109.6  on  Wednesday— but  with  sharp  decreases 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  with  Friday  back  to  the  Monday  level.  Perform¬ 
ance  recovered  to  an  index  of  98.5  for  the  shorter  Saturday.  The  reason  for 
the  sharp  spurt  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  is  not  apparent. 

During  the  10-hour  day,  the  men  in  case  study  7,  at  moderately  heavy 
work,  performed  almost  uniformly  well  on  each  of  the  5  days  of  the  work¬ 
week.  In  comparison  with  the  8-hour  day,  however,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
midweek  spurt  disappeared.  The  addition  of  a  sixth  day  at  8  hours,  lengthen¬ 
ing  weekly  hours  to  58,  also  reveals  the  absence  of  the  midweek  spurt,  and 
indicates  that  the  level  for  the  entire  week  was  somewhat  lower  than  that 
for  the  50-hour  week.  In  other  words,  as  daily  hours  were  raised  from  8  per 
day  to  10,  but  with  the  retention  of  the  2-day  week  end,  the  midweek  spurt 
was  lost.  When  a  sixth  day  was  added,  the  curves  remained  flat,  but  dropped 
to  a  still  lower  level.  (See  chart  3.) 

The  men  at  heavy  work  in  case  study  5  reveal  the  same  experience 
under  the  9-  and  10-hour  day  patterns.  A  reference  to  table  17  shows  the 
sharp  spurt  on  Tuesday  and  W  ednesday  substantially  reduced.  Here,  too,  the 
effect  of  lengthening  daily  hours  was  to  curtail  the  spurt,  and  to  level  out 
daily  production.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  performance  on  Thursday 
and  Friday  was  substantially  better  during  the  longer  work  schedule. 

The  performance  of  the  men  in  case  study  24  also  indicates  that  for 
a  10-hour  schedule,  the  performance  on  any  one  day  was  about  as  good  as  on 
any  other  day.  Here  again,  efficiency  was  better  during  the  shorter  Saturday. 

Although  available  details  are  insufficient  to  justify  any  definite  conclu¬ 
sions,  the  available  data  suggest  that  the  6-day  week  at  8  hours  a  day  is 
nearly  as  good  in  terms  of  efficiency  as  the  5-day  week  at  8  hours.  But  when 
hours  are  raised  to  9  and  10,  the  midweek  peak  tends  to  disappear,  and  the 
curve  becomes  flat.  As  a  sixth  day  is  added,  the  curve  remains  flat,  but  drops 
to  a  still  lower  level. 
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This  trend  suggests  one  other  conclusion:  As  efficiency  drops  at  longer 
laily  and  weekly  schedules,  the  performance  of  each  day  of  the  week  is 
>oorer  under  the  longer  schedule.  Lower  hourly  production  does  not  manifest 
tself  merely  during  the  additional  hours  worked — it  pervades  the  entire  work 
chedule.  At  longer  hours,  workers  tend  to  slow  down  so  as  to  be  able  to 
tretch  their  energies  over  the  longer  schedules. 

Absenteeism 

Attention  has  been  called  earlier  to  two  important  aspects  of  absenteeism: 
1)  the  generally  higher  absence  rates  for  women  and  (2)  the  general  in- 
rease  in  scheduled  worktime  lost  when  hours  were  raised  substantially  above 
•8  per  week. 

Table  18  shows  how  the  absenteeism  pattern  varies,  by  days  of  the  week, 
inder  various  schedules  of  daily  and  weekly  hours. 

Although  the  levels  of  absenteeism  rates  vary  considerably  between  plants, 
io  definite  daily  pattern  is  discernible  for  any  one  plant  during  the  S-day 
yeek  with  the  8-hour  day,  except,  perhaps,  a  somewhat  higher  rate  on  Mon- 
lay,  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

When  the  workweek  was  lengthened  to  6  days  by  the  addition  of  another 
>-hour  day,  the  pattern  displays  a  markedly  higher  rate  for  Saturday. 

In  case  study  69,  the  Saturday  rate  is  twice  that  for  any  other  day  in 
he  week,  although  the  rate  of  3.8  is  low  in  comparison  with  the  rates  of  most 
if  the  other  worker  groups  shown.  Case  study  70  indicates  not  only  the 
endency  to  take  Saturday  off,  but  also  to  take  Monday  off.  One  obvious 
xplanation  for  this  is  that  the  men  who  worked  on  Saturday  found  it  neces- 
ary  or  desirable  to  take  time  out  on  Monday.  There  is  little  time  for  shop- 
>ing  or  for  attending  to  personal  matters  or  needs  when  the  workweek  en- 
ompasses  6  full  days. 
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Table  18. — Daily  absenteeism  patterns  at  various  levels  of  daily  and  weekly  hours 


Case  study 

Sex  of 
workers 

78 . 

Male 

7 . 

... .do 

77 

.  .  do 

09  (day  shift) . 

...  do 

70  (afternoon  shift). 

... .do 

71  (night  shift) . 

...  do 

50-03 . 

Female 

77 . 

...  do 

28 . 

Female 

24 . 

Male 

Male 
.  .  .  do 

.  .  .  . dc 
....  do 
.  .  .  do 

...  do 
...  do 

Female 


35. 

24. 

35. 

7. 

7. 

77. 

75 

75 


Schedule 

Percent  of  scheduled  worktime  lost 
through  absences 

Mon.  | 

Tues.  | 

Wed.  |Thurs.  | 

Fri.  | 

Sat.  | 

Sun. 

H-HOUR  DAY 

(  5  days  at  8  hr. 

}  r>  days  at  8  hr. 

5  days  at  8  hr. 

...  do 
(  ....  do 

j  f>  day’s  at  S  hr. 
j  5  days  at  8  hr. 

(  0  days  at  8  hr. 

)  5  days  at  X  hr. 
i  (1  days  at  8  hr. 
i  5  days  at  S  hr. 

1  0  days  at  8  hr. 

{  5  days  at  8  hr. 

|  0  days  at  8  hr. 

(  0  days  at  8  hr. 
j  7  days  at  8  hr. 

7  days  at  7.7  hr. 

9.7 

5.2 
4.0 
2.0 
2.0 
1.9 

2.8 
5.0 

13.7 

10.7 

11.2 
1.3 
4.1 
10.9 
11.3 

7.5 

0.2 

0.0 

4.0 

l.H 

2 

.H 

<1 

2.8 

8.3 

4.1 
12.3 
10.2 

.7 

3.3 

7.2 
10.1 

3.0 

7.7 

3.1 

ti.H 

1.1 

1.4 

3.0 

3.0 

2.0 

12.7 

10.3 
1.3 

3.5 
0.2 

11.3 
3.0 

0.1 

5.5 

0.5 

.0 

.9 

1.2 

3.4 

1.7 
3.0 

9.4 
9.0 

1.5 

3.7 
0.5 

9.8 
2.0 

10.5 

5.4 
5.0 

.7 

.9 

1.8 

4.5 

1.4 

8.7 

8.8 
1.9 

3.5 
5.0 

10.0 

3.0 

7.0 

3.8 

0.0 

3.8 

2.0 

20.8 

20.5 

8.0 

0.7 

3.0 

7.9 

9.9 

WORKDAYS  ABOVE  H  HOURS 

0  days  at  0  hr. 

5.4 

4.0 

5.0 

4.1 

4.8 

7.4 

(  5  days  at  10  hr.  ) 

2  4 

4.4 

3.3 

1.3 

5.5 

8.2 

(  1  day  at  H  hr.  1 

i  5  days  at  10K  hr.  1 

0  2 

5.4 

4.0 

3.5 

5.3 

9.8 

I  1  day  at  0  hr.  1 

5  days  at  10  hr. 

5.K 

3.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.8 

(  5  days  at  10  hr.  \ 

2  8 

3.0 

2.0 

1.3 

l.H 

11.0 

1  1  day  at  H  hr.  1 

j  .">  days  at  10  hr.  1 

4  3 

2.2 

2.0 

4.2 

2.8 

17.5 

j  1  dav  at  9  *  2  hr.  1 

( .->  days  at  1  1  '/t  hr. 

7.2 

0.1 

0.0 

5.1 

5.0 

k  5  days  at  10  hr.  \ 

0  3 

5.3 

5.2 

4.3 

3.1 

10.4 

1  1  day  at  H  hr.  1 

(  5  (lavs  at  1 1  F2  hr. 

10.0 

9.4 

9.4 

8.1 

10.1 

5  days  at  10  hr.  f 

9  3 

8.2 

8.1 

0.9 

8.5 

12.5 

(  1  day  at  H  hr.  ) 

The  situation  was  reversed  for  the  night-shift  crew  of  men  in  case  study 
71.  There,  work  began  on  Sunday  night — and,  as  one  might  expect,  ab¬ 
senteeism  was  highest  on  this  first  night  of  the  week  rather  than  on  the  last. 
In  fact,  it  averaged  13.7  percent  of  the  hours  scheduled  for  work  on  that 
shift.  Here  the  explanation  is  based  on  social  grounds.  After  spending  the 
day  with  his  family  and  friends,  the  worker  is  not  apt  to  feel  fresh  enough 
to  report  for  work  at  night.  The  alternative  is  to  sleep  away  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  day — but  that  means  foregoing  the  social  intercourse  which  is 
such  an  important  part  of  life. 

The  absenteeism  rates  for  the  combined  group  of  female  operators  in  case 
studies  52  to  63  illustrate  the  generally  higher  absenteeism  pattern  for 
women.  The  same  is  true  of  case  study  28.  On  the  other  hand,  this  pat¬ 
tern  is  not  true  of  all  women,  as  shown  by  the  operators  in  case  study  77. 
But  here,  as  in  studies  59  to  63,  the  significance  of  Saturday  work  is 
unmistakable:  absenteeism  rose  to  above  20  percent.  In  other  words,  on  an 
average,  fully  one-fifth  of  the  total  work  force  consisting  of  women  stayed 
away  from  work.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  represents  an  absenteeism  loss 
about  three  times  as  high  as  that  observed  for  men. 

-  The  explanation  suggested  for  the  men  applies  with  even  greater  force  to 
the  women.  To  it  must  be  added  the  fact  that  many  women  workers  have 
home  responsibilities  and,  often,  the  responsibility  of  taking  care  of  children. 
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When  a  7-day  week  was  worked,  absences  were  more  frequent  during  each 
of  the  6  days  of  the  week  than  during  the  corresponding  days  of  the  6-day 
week — but  lowest  on  Sunday  for  the  women  in  case  study  28.  Quite  un¬ 
derstandably,  the  operators  worked  Sunday  at  double  pay,  and  took  time 
out  on  some  other  day  of  the  week,  preferably  Monday. 

The  men  in  study  24,  however,  were  absent  more  frequently  on  Sunday 
during  the  7-day  week,  with  the  second-highest  absence  rate  on  Monday. 

The  patterns  for  the  9-hour  and  10-hour  days  are  about  the  same  as  for 
the  8-hour  days,  except  that  absenteeism  on  Saturday,  the  sixth  day,  reached 
much  higher  levels  for  men  than  during  the  8-hour  day.  Except  for  case  study 
75,  all  of  the  studies  shown  concern  men. 

The  men  in  case  study  7  had  the  highest  rate,  5.8,  on  Monday  during 
the  5-day  week,  with  daily  hours  at  10.  But  when  a  sixth  day  was  added,  at 
8  hours,  for  a  58-hour  week,  the  high  point  shifted  to  Saturday — with  11.0 
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percent.  For  the  rest  of  the  week,  the  absence  rates  under  the  two  sched¬ 
ules  are  very  similar.  The  difference  comes  on  Saturday. 

Similarly,  absenteeism  for  the  men  in  case  study  77  reached  17.5  per¬ 
cent  on  Saturday,  and  10.4  percent  in  case  study  75. 

Because  women  were  limited  by  State  laws  from  working  long  hours,  and 
because  management  quickly  discovered  that  long  hours  were  not  advisable 
even  when  possible,  few  women  operators  were  found  at  the  higher  levels  of 
daily  and  weekly  hours.  The  daily  pattern  for  one  group  at  10  and  11' 2 
hours  is  shown  for  case  study  75.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  time  lost  because 
of  absenteeism  was  lower  during  the  10-hour-day  schedule  than  during 
any  corresponding  day  under  the  llJ/2-hour  schedule,  even  though  the 
latter  involved  a  5-day  week  and  provided  a  2-day  week  end.  During  the 
6-day  week,  as  in  other  cases  listed,  absenteeism  was  highest  on  Saturday. 
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CHAPTER  IX. — Eflects  of  Introduction  of  Wane 

Incentives 

During  the  war  there  was  considerable  agitation  for  a  more  widespread 
use  of  wage  incentives  as  a  means  of  increasing  output.  Such  schemes  could 
effect  such  results  only  when  the  pace  of  operations  was  controlled  by  the 
worker  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  As  pointed  out  in  connection  with  individ¬ 
ual  case  studies,  when  the  pace  was  controlled  entirely  or  primarily  by  the 
machine,  then  output  tended  to  increase  proportionately  with  increases  in 
hours,  because  nonproductive  time — getting  ready,  cleaning  up,  etc. — was 
spread  over  a  longer  workday,  and  offset  the  lower  efficiencies  of  workers. 

To  increase  output  by  inducing  workers  to  speed  up  requires  two  basic 
conditions:  (1)  that  the  original  pace,  without  the  use  of  the  incentive,  is 
moderate  or  slow  and  can  be  speeded  up,  and  (2)  that  the  work  is  such  that 
a  faster  pace  can  be  maintained  over  the  schedule  of  hours  to  be  worked,  so 
that  it  will  not  be  vitiated  by  a  gradual  or  sharp  dropping  off  in  efficiency 
or  a  sharp  rise  in  absenteeism. 

The  most  graphic  demonstration  of  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  a 
wage  incentive  system  is  provided  by  case  studies  1  to  4.  These  four  groups 
of  men  worked  in  a  nonferrous-metal  foundry  in  which  work  was  both  hot 
and  heavy.  Working  conditions  were  noisy,  smoky,  and  quite  hazardous.  All 
of  the  workers  studied  were  males,  and  about  60  percent  of  them  were 
Negroes,  many  of  whom  had  developed  into  highly  skilled  operators  through 
years  of  service  with  the  company. 

1  he  records  of  about  200  men  were  studied.  These  men  were  classed  into 
3  groups,  which  differed  in  wage  incentives  and  weekly  hours.  Group  1  in¬ 
cluded  about  45  men  on  the  floor-mold-department  day  shift.  Although 
weekly  hours  were  reduced  by  the  dropping  of  Saturday  work,  the  men  did 
not  go  on  piecework,  but  continued  at  day  rates.  Group  2  included  two  sub¬ 
ordinate  groups  consisting  of  (a)  about  80-90  selected  men  in  13  crews  on 
the  day  shift  of  the  floor-mold  department,  who  worked  at  time  rates  until 
November  1942,  when  they  went  on  piecework  simultaneously  with  short¬ 
ening  the  workweek,  and  (b)  a  group  of  about  15  men  on  the  night  shift  of 
the  squeezer  department,  whose  changes  in  weekly  hours  and  methods  of 
wage  payment  were  the  same  as  those  for  the  selected  men  on  the  floor-mold 
day  shift.  Group  3  included  about  35  selected  men  on  the  day  shift  in  the 
squeezer  department  who  went  on  piecework  in  November  1942,  but  whose 
scheduled  weekly  hours  remained  essentially  unchanged — about  58  per  week. 

Group  1  therefore  illustrates  the  performance  of  a  group  of  men  who  re¬ 
mained  on  day  work  throughout,  without  any  wage  incentive,  but  experi¬ 
enced  a  reduction  in  weekly  hours.  Group  2  illustrates  the  performance  of  men 
who  experienced  both  a  change  in  method  of  wage  payment  and  a  change  in 
weekly  hours.  Group  3  illustrates  the  performance  of  men  who  had  a  change 
to  a  wage  incentive  but  no  change  in  scheduled  weekly  hours. 
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•  Findings  of  Study 

1.  Without  the  stimulus  of  an  incentive  wage,  a  reduction  in  average 
weekly  hours  from  about  60  to  about  53  resulted  in  no  appreciable  change 
in  hourly  efficiency  and,  consequently,  brought  about  a  proportionate  reduc¬ 
tion  in  total  output. 

As  already  indicated,  this  finding  results  from  an  analysis  of  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  group  of  about  45  men  in  the  floor-mold  department.  For  a  number 
of  reasons,  principally  because  records  were  not  so  adequate  as  for  the  men 
on  piecework,  it  was  not  possible  to  develop  for  this  group  the  same  produc¬ 
tion  yardstick  as  for  the  selected  group.  A  fairly  reliable  though  rougher 
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method  of  comparison  was  obtained  by  computing  an  average  number  of 
man-hours  per  casting,  even  though  the  types  of  castings  varied  throughout 
the  entire  period  studied.  The  assumption  that  the  differences  in  castings 
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would  average  out  during  the  two  levels  of  hours  used  for  comparison  was 
justified  by  the  fact  that  the  plant  remained  at  essentially  the  same  type  of 
production  throughout  the  period. 

As  is  apparent  from  table  19,  a  reduction  in  weekly  hours  of  nearly  11 
percent  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  output  of  10  percent.  The  difference  of 
nearly  1  percent  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  efficiency  increased  slightly, 
by  about  0.7  percent.  This  increase  may  have  been  the  result  of  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  Saturday  work,  or  the  contagious  effect  of  the  faster  pace  set  by  the 
men  on  piecework,  or  both.  In  any  case,  it  was  practically  negligible  in  its 
effect  on  total  output. 


Table  19.— Comparative  performances  on  foundry  work  at  various  weekly  hours 


Sched¬ 

uled 

days 

per 

week 

Indexes  of 

Period 

Aver¬ 

age 

weekly 

hours 

Effi¬ 

ciency 

rate 

Aver¬ 

age 

weekly 

hours 

Effi¬ 
ciency 
(out¬ 
put  per 
man¬ 
hour) 

Total 

out¬ 

put 

I  ncentives 

Floor-mold  department 
Nonselected  men: 

2/42-10/42  (exclusive  of  July- 
September) . 

59.7 

(> 

100.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

11/42-1/43  (transition  period). 

53.7 

5  + 

94.3 

90.0 

94.1 

83.5 

Do. 

2/43-5/43 . 

53.3 

5  4- 

100.9 

89.2 

100.7 

90.1 

Do. 

Selected  men: 

1/42-10/42  (exclusive  of  July- 
September) . 

59.7 

0 

89.  S 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Do. 

11/42-1/43  (transition  period). 

57.1 

5  + 

100.1 

95.r> 

111.5 

110.4 

Piecework 

2/43-5/43 

52.4 

5 

117.0 

87.8 

130.3 

112.7 

Do. 

Squeezer  department 

Selected  men.  day: 

1/42-11/42  (exclusive  of  Jtily- 
September) . 

.58.4 

(> 

90.3 

• 

100.0 

100.0 

•100.0 

None 

12/42-5/43 . 

55.3 

(>— 

101.9 

94.7 

105.8 

102.7 

Selected  men.  night: 

1/42-11/42  (exclusive  of  July 
and  August) . 

58.2 

(> 

97.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

12/42-1/43  (transition  period). 

55.9 

5  + 

100.3 

90.2 

103.3 

1 10.5 

Piecework 

2/43-5  43 . 

50.1 

5 

108.0 

80.8 

111.2 

103.3 

Do. 

The  fact  that  average  weekly  hours  fell  only  to  about  53  (instead  of  about 
50),  after  the  dropping  of  Saturday  work,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  men 
remained  at  the  end  of  each  day  to  complete  the  molds  already  started. 

2.  A  sizable  reduction  in  weekly  hours  because  of  the  elimination  of  Sat¬ 
urday  work,  coupled  with  the  introduction  of  the  incentive  wage,  resulted 
(a)  in  a  sharp  increase  in  hourly  efficiency  and  (b)  in  a  total-output  level 
higher  than  that  experienced  at  the  longer  weekly  hours. 

Both  the  day  shift  in  the  floor-mold  department  and  the  night  shift  in  the 
squeezer  department  illustrate  this  point. 

The  floor-mold  group  consisted  of  80  to  90  men.  Because  these  men  were  on 
piecework,  it  was  possible  to  compute  an  adequate  measure  of  efficiency  for 
them,  both  for  the  period  during  which  they  worked  at  piece  rates  as  well  as 
for  the  preceding  period  at  day  work.  In  judging  the  performance  of  this 
group,  it  is  pertinent  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  men  represented  the  more 
experienced  group  on  the  day  shift,  and  that  they  were  put  on  piece  rates  for 
precisely  that  reason. 
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If  the  performance  level  during  the  60-hour  week  is  taken  as  a  base,  the 
reduction  of  weekly  hours  of  about  12  percent  finally  resulted  in  an  increase 
of  efficiency  of  30  percent  and  in  total  output  of  nearly  13  percent.  In  other 
words,  even  though  the  men  did  not  work  on  Saturday,  they  produced  13 
percent  more  during  the  shorter  week. 

The  performance  of  the  15  men  on  the  night  shift  in  the  squeezer  shop 
was  less  spectacular,  but  still  in  the  same  direction.  By  dropping  Saturday 
work,  average  weekly  hours  were  reduced  from  58  to  about  50,  or  about 
13  percent.  Efficiency  went  up  1 1  percent,  however,  with  the  result  that  total 
output  increased  by  more  than  3  percent.  As  in  the  case  of  the  floor-mold 
day-shift  men  at  piecework,  the  total  output  of  the  squeezer-shop  night- 
shift  men  was  higher  during  the  shorter  workweek  than  it  had  been  during 
the  longer  workweek. 

The  difference  in  the  relative  performances  of  the  day-shift  and  night- 
shift  men  discussed  here  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  men  on  the 
day  shift  had  longer  seniority  and  consequently  represented  the  "older 
hands"  or  better-skill  group.  The  day  shift  also  had  the  advantage  of  more 
supervision  and  more  "long-run  jobs.'  The  night  shift  cleaned  up  orders 
started  by  the  day  shift  and  consequently  could  not  maintain  so  steady  a 
production  stride. 

It  is  also  likely  that  the  night  men  were  not  able  to  put  forth  as  much  sus¬ 
tained  effort  because  of  their  habit  of  sleeping  upon  their  return  from  work 
and  of  being  up  and  around  for  several  hours  before  going  to  work.  The  day- 
shift  men,  on  the  other  hand,  had  their  leisure  hours  after  the  day's  work 
was  over.  • 

3.  The  introduction  of  incentive  wages,  but  with  the  longer  workweek 
essentially  maintained,  resulted  in  a  slight  increase  in  efficiency  and  a  small 
increase  in  total  output. 

As  chart  7  indicates,  average  weekly  hours  for  the  approximately  35  men 
studied  on  the  squeezer  department's  day  shift  actually  were  reduced  from 
about  58  to  55.  The  reasons  for  the  apparent  5-percent  reduction  were  that 
some  of  the  men  did  not  work  on  Saturday,  and  that  occasionally  the  entire 
group  worked  only  6  or  b'/2  hours  on  Saturday  instead  of  the  customary  8. 
As  the  crews  which  did  not  work  the  sixth  day  kept  changing — apparently 
because  of  some  system  of  rotation — the  group  had  to  be  studied  as  a  whole. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  however,  scheduled  hours  may  be  considered 
as  having  remained  essentially  unchanged.  The  changes  in  efficiency  and 
output,  although  influenced  to  some  extent  by  periodic  stoppages  on  Saturday 
for  a  small  part  of  the  group,  were  due  primarily  to  the  introduction  of  the 
incentive  wage.  Efficiency  went  up  by  nearly  6  percent,  and  total  output  by 
nearly  3  percent. 

The  introduction  of  piecework  caused  the  men  to  speed  up,  but  the  in¬ 
crease  in  pace  was  not  nearly  so  great  as  when  the  incentive  system  was 
coupled  with  a  shorter  workweek. 

4.  With  the  introduction  of  an  incentive  system,  the  reduction  in  weekly 
hours  caused  by  the  dropping  of  Saturday  work  is  estimated  to  have  resulted 
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in  an  increase  in  efficiency  of  24  percent  and  in  output  of  10  percent  above 
the  levels  which  prevailed  at  the  longer  hours. 

This  conclusion  follows  from  the  comparison  of  the  day  shifts  of  the  floor- 
mold  and  squeezer-shop  departments.  Both  groups  went  on  piecework  at  the 
same  time.  Both  were  composed  of  experienced  men  who  had  been  with  the 
company  for  some  years.  The  principal  difference  between  them  was  that  the 
men  in  the  floor-mold  department  stopped  working  on  Saturday,  while  the  men 
in  the  squeezer  shop  continued.  Although  the  methods  of  preparing  the  molds 
differed,  working  conditions  for  the  two  groups  were  identical.  Had  Saturday 
work  been  stopped  for  the  squeezer-department  men,  there  was  no  reason 
why  their  efficiency  could  not  have  spurted  like  that  of  the  floor-mold  men. 

The  net  effect  of  the  reduction  in  hours  is  found  by  obtaining  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  performances  of  the  two  groups.  The  introduction  of  piece¬ 
work  resulted  in  an  increase  in  efficiency  of  the  squeezer-department  men 
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of  about  6  percent.  Assuming  that  this  is  a  fair  measure  of  the  effect  of  the 
incentive  wage  in  itself,  the  difference  between  this  rate  of  increase  and  the 
30-percent  rate  for  the  floor-mold  men  leaves  an  increase  of  24  percent  as 
the  net  result  of  the  reduction  in  hours.  Similarly,  the  difference  between  the 
increases  in  output  of  about  13  percent  and  3  percent  (i.  e.,  10  percent) 
measures  the  increase  in  output  which  may  be  attributed  primarily  to  the 
effect  of  the  shortened  hours. 

Although  the  shorter  hours  appear  to  have  been  the  more  decisive  of  the 
two  factors  involved,  it  is  clear  that  there  would  have  been  no  increase  at  all 
in  the  absence  of  the  incentive-wage  system. 

Absenteeism  as  Related  to  Hours  and  Earnings 

The  records  of  the  foundry  did  not  permit  a  detailed,  or  even  a  compre¬ 
hensive,  analysis  of  the  absenteeism  problem.  It  was  possible,  however,  to 
gauge  for  each  of  the  three  shifts  studied  the  relative  performance  under  the 
different  patterns  of  working  hours  and  wage  determination. 

By  assuming  that  the  maximum  number  of  workers  on  the  pay  roll  dur¬ 
ing  any  one  day  of  a  week  represented  the  total  crew  supposed  to  be  at  work 
on  each  working  day  of  the  week,  it  was  possible  to  obtain  a  measure  of 
absenteeism  by  deducting  from  this  figure  the  number  of  men  who  actually 
worked  each  day.  Although  this  is  not  a  highly  accurate  measure  of  absentee¬ 
ism,  it  appeared  to  be  the  best  possible  and  did  reveal  significant  results  for 
the  periods  analyzed. 

The  day  shift  in  the  floor-mold  department  experienced  a  sharp  drop  in 
absenteeism  when  hours  were  reduced  by  eliminating  Saturday  work.  Ab¬ 
sences  decreased  by  more  than  a  third  from  an  index  of  100  during  the 
period  of  long  hours  to  about  61.  During  the  remainder  of  the  period  at 
shorter  hours,  but  with  m6re  than  half  of  the  department  on  piecework, 
absenteeism  increased  to  an  index  of  about  79. 

The  same  general  trend,  but  with  greater  differences,  appeared  in  the 
averages  for  the  night  shift  in  the  squeezer  department.  There,  as  was  the 
case  for  a  part  of  the  day  shift  in  the  floor-mold  department,  hours  were 
reduced  and  the  entire  crew  went  on  piecework.  The  first  result  of  the  change 
was  a  drop  in  absenteeism  to  half  of  what  it  had  been  at  the  level  of  longer 
hours.  Thereafter,  however,  the  index  rose  to  110,  or  10  percent  above  the 
level  for  the  longer  workweek. 

The  day  shift  of  the  squeezer  shop,  it  will  be  recalled,  stayed  at  essentially 
the  same  hours,  but  went  on  piecework.  After  the  introduction  of  piecework, 
absenteeism  was  higher  by  25  percent. 

The  data  suggest  some  interesting  conclusions.  The  first  result  of  the 
shortened  workweek  was  a  decided  drop  in  absenteeism.  The  subsequent  rise 
in  absenteeism  appears  to  be  connected  with  increased  earnings.  This  conclu¬ 
sion  gains  credence  from  the  fact  that  the  absenteeism  level  during  the  last 
period  studied  was  highest  for  the  day  shift  of  the  squeezer  shop  (which  under¬ 
went  no  change  in  hours)  and  was  higher  for  the  squeezer-shop  night  shift 
(with  all  men  on  piecework)  than  for  the  entire  day  shift  of  the  floor-mold 
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department,  with  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  crew  on  piecework.  (Unfor¬ 
tunately  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  a  separate  measure  of  absenteeism  for 
the  two  groups  on  the  day  shift  of  this  last  department.)  The  data  indicate 
that — 

(1)  Absenteeism  increased  very  appreciably  with  the  introduction  of  piece¬ 
work  and  the  retention  of  a  long  workweek. 

(2)  The  effect  of  increased  earnings  was  to  increase  absenteeism  even  after 
hours  had  been  shortened. 

The  fact  that  increased  earnings  were  a  material  inducement  toward  ab¬ 
senteeism  was  freely  admitted  by  the  workers.  In  one  instance,  for  example, 
a  worker  commented  that  he  had  had  several  “very  good  weeks,”  and  he 
thought  he  and  his  “old  lady”  would  take  a  “little  trip  for  most  of  next 
week.” 

Absenteeism  was  very  high  on  Saturday  during  the  6-day  week,  and  it  was 
also  high  on  Monday. 

The  main  reason  for  the  high  absenteeism  on  Saturday  appears  to  have 
been  the  fact  that  pay  day  was  on  Friday.  Attempts  by  management  to  shift 
pay  day  to  Saturday  were  resisted  by  the  union,  which  insisted  that  the  men 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  cash  their  checks,  which  was  difficult  to  do  after 
working  hours.  To  meet  this  objection,  management  invited  into  the  plant  a 
check-cashing  service  on  Friday.  This  service  cost  10  cents  per  check,  but 
made  it  possible  for  the  workers  to  cash  their  checks  without  leaving  the 
plant.  The  experiment  met  with  so  little  response  from  the  workers  that  it 
was  given  up  after  a  few  weeks. 

Effects  of  Changes  in  Hours  on  Plants  With  and 
Without  Wage-Incentive  Systems 

The  preceding  study  was  told  in  considerable  detail  because  it  represented 
an  instance  in  which  it  was  possible  to  gauge  the  difference  caused  by  the 
introduction  of  the  incentive  system  itself.  It  is  also  pertinent  to  note  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  relative  performances  of  worker  groups  under  various  types  of 
incentive  systems,  or  under  straight  day  work. 

The  experiences  of  18  worker  groups  are  shown  in  table  19.  These  cases 
were  selected  because  they  involved  no  extraneous  factors  that  might  leave 
the  measures  of  performance  open  to  question.  For  example,  the  compari¬ 
sons  shown  are,  for  each  study,  either  entirely  within  or  entirely  without 
the  war  period.  They  involve  no  problems  of  Sunday  work,  reductions  in 
force,  managerial  changes  to  improve  the  flow  of  production,  etc. 

In  the  first  three  of  these  studies,  the  men  worked  at  straight  day  rates, 
and  without  any  kind  of  wage  incentive.  In  each  case,  output  changed 
directly  in  proportion  to  the  change  in  hours,  indicating  that  the  same  pace 
was  maintained  regardless  of  hours.  As  output  for  men  at  piecework  or  other 
forms  of  direct  incentives  usually  increased  proportionately  less  than  hours 
when  they  were  raised  substantially,  the  conclusion  seems  warranted  that  the 
slower  pace  which  characterized  the  longer  schedule  for  the  men  at  straight 
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day  rates  also  prevailed  during  the  shorter  schedule.  In  short,  operators  who 
stood  to  gain  nothing  by  working  fast  would  not  do  so.  Consequently,  it  was 
possible  to  increase  hours — within  reasonable  limits — without  impairing  out¬ 
put.  An  hour’s  output  resulted  for  each  additional  hour  worked. 

All  of  the  cases  shown  under  group  incentive  systems  involved  moderately 
heavy  work.  In  only  one  case  (9)  was  the  level  of  efficiency — which  reflects 
average  hourly  output  per  hour  worked — as  good  at  the  higher  level  of  hours 
as  it  had  been  at  the  lower  level.  The  fast  pace  maintained  during  the  shorter 
work  schedule  could  not  be  maintained  during  the  longer  hours.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  the  drop  in  efficiency  was  drastic  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  workers 
were  concerned  with  the  production  of  shells  (studies  20  and  21).  Under 
group  incentive  systems,  however,  the  pace  of  the  less  efficient  workers  be¬ 
comes  the  limiting  factor. 

Ten  case  studies  in  table  20  reflect  experience  under  individual  incentive 
systems,  either  piecework  or  bonus  systems.  As  a  rule,  all  output  in  excess  of 
a  set  standard  was  paid  for  in  full. 


Table  20. — Relation  of  performance  at  various  schedules  of  hours  and  incentive  systems 


Case  study  and  type  of  operations 

Incentive 

system 

Change  in 
scheduled 
weekly  hours  — 

Percent  change 

in  — 

Hours 

Effi¬ 

ciency 

Output 

From 

To 

1  —  Heavy  foundry  work. 

None 

00 

.",0 

—  1(1.7 

+0.7 

—  17.0 

22  —  Mod.  heavv  finishing  of  steel  castings 

do 

48 

•r»  •'»  l  2 

+  15.11 

+  .2 

+  13.2 

23  —  Mod.  deary  molding  of  steel  castings 

.  .  do 

48 

54 

+  12.5 

+4.1 

+  13.5 

Group 

45 

58 

+28.0 

+25.0 

IS  —  Mod.  heavy  machining  &  assembling 

.  ...  do 

58 

48 

—  17.2 

+  15.1 

— 7.9 

20  —  Mod.  heavy  machining  of  shells . 

... .do 

40 

00 

+50.0 

—22.3 

+o.5 

21  —  Mori,  heavv  machining  of  shells . 

...  .do 

40 

00 

+05.0 

— 20.0 

+0.0 

39  —  Mod.  heavy  shipping  operations . 

. ...  do 

48 

54 

+  12.5 

— 3.7 

+9.9 

7  —  Moderately  heavy  metal  machining.  . 

I  ndividual 

40 

50 

+25.0 

— 4.0 

+23.5 

35 —  Light  metal  machining . 

...  do 

54 

<>1  }  2 

+  10.2 

— 4.3 

+4.2 

45  —  Light  shipping  of  tobacco  leaves 

.  .  do 

48 

40 

—  111.  7 

+  10.3 

—  .0 

58 —  Light  hot  finishing  operations . 

... .do 

48 

40 

—  10.7 

+3.7 

—  11.4 

07  —  Moderately  heavv  metal  machining 

do 

40 

;>•> 

+37.5 

+5.0 

+43.0 

09  —  Moderately  heavy —  rubber  industry 

...  .do 

40 

48 

+20.0 

+3.5. 

+22.8 

70  —  Moderately  heavy  —  rubber  industry 

do 

40 

48 

+20.0 

+  1.0 

+  21.4 

71  —  Moderately  heavy —  rubber  industry 

...  .do 

40 

48 

+20.0 

+  1.0 

+20.8 

72  —  Light  operations — rubber  industry.. 

.  .do 

40 

48/ 

+20.0 

+  .8 

+20.2 

74  —  Moderately  heavy —  rubber  industry 

.  .do- 

40 

4.S 

+20.0 

+3.0 

+22.8 

In  case  study  7  in  which  the  operating  pace  was  controlled  primarily 
by  machines,  the  change  in  hours  was  matched  by  a  nearly  equal  increase  in 
total  output.  Where  the  speed  of  machining  and  assembling  operations  rested 
primarily  with  the  operators,  as  in  case  study  35,  efficiency  could  not  be 
maintained  during  the  longer  hours.  The  pace  slackened. 

The  strippers  of  tobacco  leaves  (study  45)  tried  to  earn  as  much  in  40 
hours  as  they  formerly  had  in  48,  and  just  about  succeeded.  To  do  it,  how¬ 
ever,  they  had  to  speed  up  their  pace  during  the  shorter  schedule  by  nearly 
20  percent. 

The  women  in  case  study  58  could  not  do  it.  Even  though  they  worked 
faster  during  the  40-hour  schedule,  they  could  make  up  only  about  one-third 
of  the  earnings  they  had  lost  through  the  reduction  of  8  hours  in  the  work¬ 
week. 
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Studies  67,  69,  70,  71,  72,  and  74  show  an  opposite  result:  in  each  case  the 
lengthening  of  the  workweek,  usually  from  40  to  48  hours,  resulted  in  a 
slightly  better  efficiency  during  the  longer  hours.  Observations  of  the  work¬ 
ers  during  the  longer  schedules,  however,  indicated  that  the  pace  of  these 
operators  was  moderate,  and  was  considerably  slower  than  the  pace  observed 
in  other  operations  in  which  the  physical  demands  of  the  job  upon  the  work¬ 
ers  were  similar.  It  follows  that  the  pace  under  the  shorter  schedule  could 
have  been  faster.  Regardless  of  the  reason  for  the  speed  of  the  work  pace,  it 
is  obvious  that  individual  incentive  systems  do  not  ipso  facto  mean  that  oper¬ 
ators  work  at  their  optimum  efficiency.  Where  the  pace  is  moderate,  there¬ 
fore,  output  can  be  increased  in  direct  proportion  to  the  increase  in  hours, 
even  though  these  are  raised  to  55,  and  perhaps  to  60.  This  appears  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  operations  which  allow  the  operator  considerable  initiative 
and  are  not  strictly  routinized  and  monotonous.  Although  it  was  not  possible 
to  study  such  situations,  instances  were  found  in  which  the  production  of  tool 
makers  held  up  well  under  60-  and  70-hour  weeks. 

Limitations  on  initiative — Some  of  the  studies  cited  seem  to  suggest  delib¬ 
erate  production  pacing  by  operators;  management  at  times  reached  the  same 
result  by  limiting  the  amounts  workers  could  earn.  In  case  study  8,  work¬ 
ers  definitely  held  their  earnings  to  less  than  SI  an  hour  under  several  of  the 
schedules  studied  because  they  knew  that  their  piece  rates  would  be  cut  if 
they  exceeded  this  amount. 

Similarly,  the  workers  in  study  19  held  down  their  earnings — and  out¬ 
put — because  of  a  30-percent  ceiling.  In  another  survey  of  men  producing 
shells — not  included  here  for  various  reasons — a  25-percent  ceiling  held  pro¬ 
duction  in  each  of  a  great  variety  of  operations  to  a  fixed  level.  The  records 
showed  exactly  the  same  number  of  units  produced,  day  after  day,  month 
after  month. 

Just  what  induced  management  to  impose  such  ceilings,  it  was  sometimes 
hard  to  see.  With  quality  inspection  to  guard  against  defective  production, 
it  would  seem  that  the  higher  the  output,  the  lower  the  over-all  unit  cost. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  danger  that  haste  may  increase  spoilage  which  can¬ 
not  be  reclaimed.  But  that  fact,  one  may  presume,  ought  to  be  established 
through  actual  experience  rather  than  by  managerial  fiat— as  it  was  in  the 
three  cases  cited. 
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CHAPTER  X. — Prewar  and  Postwar  Performances 

The  charge  has  frequently  been  made  that  workers  performed  less  effi¬ 
ciently  after  the  war  than  before  or  during  the  war.  One  might  expect  that  the 
fact  that  we  were  in  the  war  would  have  a  perceptible  influence  on  the  will  to 
work.  A  reading  of  the  case  histories  will  reveal  case  after  case  in  which — for 
the  same  or  even  higher  hours — worker  performance  improved  during  the 
war.  In  many  of  these  cases,  management  explained  this  as  the  direct  result 
of  our  participation  in  the  war.  Millions  of  workers  had  sons  or  other  rela¬ 
tives  in  the  war  and  were  determined  to  do  their  part. 

A  let-down  after  the  end  of  the  war  might  well  have  been  expected.  The 
shot-in-the-arm  which  the  war  supplied  was  gone.  Furthermore,  many  plants 
cut  back  on  their  operations  and  reduced  not  only  hours,  but  the  number  jof 
workers  as  well.  Being  human,  workers  could  not  be  expected  to  continue  to 
work  at  high  speeds  if  that  meant  working  themselves  or  others  out  of  jobs. 

Table  21  presents  comparisons  between  efficiencies  at  similar  prewar,  war, 
and  postwar  schedules.  The  last  two  cases  shown  on  the  table,  78  and  29, 
illustrate  the  point  just  made  about  the  effects  of  reductions  in  force.  In  both 
cases,  the  cut-back  in  hours  was  accompanied  by  decreases  in  efficiency 
because  of  the  simultaneous  sharp  reduction  in  force. 

Table  21. — Comparison  oj  efficiences  during  comparable  prewar,  war,  and  postwar 

schedules 


Case  study 

Weekly  hours  — 

Efficiency  index  — 

Percent  gain  in  efficiency  — 

Prewar 

V^r 

Postwar 

Prewar 

War 

Postwar 

War  over 
prewar 

Postwar  over  — 

War 

Prew  ar 

0 . 

50 

50 

100.0 

108.0 

8.0 

8 . 

48 

55  V2 

101.0 

105.0 

4.0 

25 . 

37  h 

54 

100.0 

115.9 

10.9 

27 . 

51  H 

54 

100.0 

115.3 

15.3 

45 . 

48 

45 

100.0 

112.9 

1 2.9 

45 . 

45 

40 

100.0 

104.9 

4.9 

47 . 

44  Vi 

40 

100.0 

105.5 

5.5 

48 . 

44 

40 

100.0 

103.0 

3.5 

49 . 

40 

47  H 

40 

100.0 

117.8 

119.3 

17.8 

1.3 

19.3 

51 . 

40 

48 

100.0 

112.4 

12.4 

59 . 

48 

40 

100.0 

112.0 

12.0 

60 . 

48 

40 

100.0 

105.9 

4  «>•!' 

61 

48 

40 

100.0 

105.1 

5.1 

02 . 

48 

40 

100.0 

101.5 

1.5 

93 . 

48 

40 

100.0 

•  107.9 

7.9 

04 . 

40 

50 

45 

100.0 

113.0 

114.8 

13.0 

1.5 

14.8 

05 . 

50 

48 

118.5 

122.4 

3.2 

06 . 

4.') 

45 

100.0 

101.3 

1.3 

57 . 

40 

55 

40-48 

100.0 

111.1 

110.1 

11.1 

— .9 

1 0.1 

08 . 

54 

00 

98.3 

99.0 

.7 

09 . 

40 

48 

40 

100.0 

121.1 

115.3 

21.1 

—4.0 

10.3 

70 . 

40 

48 

40 

100.0 

123.0 

1  18.0 

23.0 

— t.i 

18.0 

71 . 

40 

48 

40 

100.0 

129.0 

117.5 

29.0 

— 8.8 

17.5 

72 . 

40 

54 

40 

100.0 

1 10.5 

1 13.5 

10.5 

2.7 

13.5 

73 . 

40 

48 

40-48 

100.0 

107.3 

100.9 

7.3 

—.4 

0.9 

74 . 

48 

57 

48 

103.9 

117.1 

118.5 

12.7 

1.3 

14.1 

78 . 

48 

35 

100.0 

90.7 

—3.3 

29 . 

58 

50 

100.0 

94.0 

—5.4 

The  other  studies  listed  on  the  table  demonstrate  two  points:  (1)  that 
wartime  efficiencies  were  generally  higher  than  prewar  efficiencies  in  spite 
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of  longer  hours;  and  (2)  that,  where  comparison  was  possible,  the  efficiency 
during  the  postwar  week  (after  an  adjustment  period)  was  substantially 
better  than  it  had  been  during  the  same  work  schedules  during  the  prewar 
period  studied. 

Frequently  the  higher  efficiency  during  the  war  was  offset  in  part,  and 
sometimes  entirely,  by  increased  absenteeism  during  the  longer  work  sched¬ 
ules.  The  data  indicate  very  definitely,  however,  that  men  and  women  worked 
harder,  particularly  when  stimulated  by  wage  incentives.  The  efficiency  in¬ 
dices  during  the  war  period  were  superior  to  those  of  the  prewar  period  in 
every  instance  in  which  comparison  was  possible. 

In  some  cases,  the  better  wartime  performance  failed  to  hold  up  after  the 
war  ended.  In  spite  of  reductions  in  hours,  the  efficiency  indices  in  cases 
67,  69,  70,  and  73  decreased  from  the  wartime  levels.  In  most  instances, 
however,  the  reverse  was  true.  In  IS  cases  out  of  20 — if  the  two  reduction- 
in-force  examples  are  excluded  (78  and  29) — postwar  performance  was 
superior  to  war  performance.  The  reasons  for  this,  undoubtedly,  were  ( 1 ) 
that  it  was  possible  to  maintain  a  faster  pace  because  of  the  shorter  hours, 
and  (2)  that  workers  wanted  to  work  harder  so  as  to  make  up  some  of  the 
pay  they  lost  when  hours  were  curtailed. 

Of  still  greater  interest,  however,  are  the  postwar — prewar  comparisons. 
In  nine  case  studies  it  was  possible  to  compare  the  efficiency  during  a  post¬ 
war  schedule  with  an  identical  prewar  schedule.  The  postwar  performance 
was  always  better,  and  the  improvement  in  efficiency  was  10  percent  or  bet¬ 
ter  in  every  instance  but  one  (study  73),  for  which  it  was  6.9  percent. 
Generally,  the  increase  in  average  hourly  output  was  about  15  or  16  percent, 
and  went  as  high  as  19.3  percent  (study  49). 

No  data. are  available  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  these  results  reflect 
general  industry  experience.  They  are  presented  here  as  findings  based  on 
careful  analyses  of  industry  records.  They  were  not  selected  to  prove  any 
particular  point.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  they  all  point  in  the  same 
direction. 
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CHAPTER  XI.— Methods 

» 

A. — Collection  of  Data 

As  indicated  at  the  outset,  one  of  the  most  difficult  features  of  this  survey 
was  to  find  plants  with  the  changes  in  hourly  schedules  and  type  of  opera¬ 
tions  and  records  that  would  lend  themselves  to  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
study. 

Having  located  a  cooperative  plant  in  which  at  least  two  substantially 
different  levels  of  hours  had  been  worked  over  a  period  of  not  less  than  6 
months  each,  and  having  determined  that  the  available  records  could  be  used, 
the  next  step  was  to  select  the  group  of  workers  to  be  studied.  '1  hat  frequently 
proved  to  be  a  stumbling  block  because  of  the  great  turn-over  during  the  war. 

Care  was  taken  to  select  for  study  a  group  of  workers  as  homogeneous  as 
possible.  New  and  inexperienced  workers  were  excluded.  \\  here  the  workers 
in  the  plant  or  department — depending  on  which  was  being  studied — did  not 
have  the  same  daily  and  weekly  hourly  schedules,  only  those  workers  were 
selected  for  study  who  could  be  grouped  into  similar  patterns  of  hours.  Simi¬ 
larly,  data  were  obtained  separately  for  shifts,  and  differentiated  by  sex. 

The  period  to  be  covered  under  any  one  schedule  was  another  problem. 
Obviously,  it  had  to  be  long  enough  to  permit  the  effect  of  the  schedules  be¬ 
ing  studied  to  emerge  clearly.  It  was  apparent  after  the  first  two  or  three 
studies — for  which,  fortunately,  continuous  data  were  available  over  a  period 
of  years— that  a  shift  to  a  new  schedule  did  not  result  in  an  immediate 
change  to  readily  ascertainable  new  patterns  of  efficiency,  absenteeism,  and 
output.  It  was  found,  for  example,  in  case  study  1,  that  it  took  about 
4  months  for  the  patterns  of  the  50-hour  week  to  emerge  clearly  after  a 
change  from  a  60-hour  schedule.  Similarly,  in  case  study  7,  the  efficiency 
of  the  40-hour  week  was  maintained  for  3  months  after  weekly  hours  had 
been  raised  to  50,  and  then  decreased  sharply  to  a  lower  level.  1  hen,  as  hours 
were  increased  still  further  to  58,  coincident  with  our  entry  into  the  war, 
efficiency  not  only  was  maintained,  but  actually  increased.  This  new  level 
held  for  nearly  6  months.  At  that  point,  however,  fatigue  finally  forced  a 
drop  in  efficiency  to  a  level  below  that  which  had  characterized  the  50-hour 
week. 

In  this  case,  the  work  was  primarily  machine-paced  and  workers  were 
afforded  some  rest — at  least  a  partial  relaxation  of  effort — while  the  machines 
performed.  It  was  expected  that  in  operator-paced  work  done  at  considerable 
speed,  the  transitional  periods  would  not  be  nearly  as  long.  But  it  was  clearly 
recognized  that  the  selection  of  any  1-,  2-,  or  3-month  period,  subject  to  the 
possible  vagaries  of  transition,  would  not  be  satisfactory.  The  effort,  there¬ 
fore,  was  to  cover  a  year’s  period  under  each  schedule.  The  wisdom  of  this 
decision  was  apparent  in  the  analysis  of  the  data  obtained  in  subsequent 
studies,  when  considerable  deviation  from  the  nominal  work  schedules  was 
found  for  considerable  numbers  of  workers. 
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It  was  believed,  furthermore,  that  it  was  essential  to  cover  longer  periods 
where  the  groups  of  workers  were  small  so  as  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  erratic 
individual  experiences.  Where  the  group  of  workers  was  large,  it  was  believed 
safe  to  cover  shorter  periods  of  time. 

In  nearly  every  study,  the  group  of  workers  studied  consisted  of  selected 
individuals.  As  already  indicated,  these  were  selected  for  comparability  of 
operations  under  the  schedules  to  be  compared,  consistency  in  adhering  to 
these  schedules,  work  experience,  and  similar  factors.  The  findings  for  the 
group  actually  represent  the  composite  experiences  of  individuals  for  whom 
data  were  obtained.  In  the  few  instances  in  which  only  group  data  were 
available,  the  data  were  used  only  after  it  had  been  ascertained  that  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  group  had  either  been  constant,  or  that  turn-over  had  been 
small  and  that  operators  who  had  left  had  been  replaced  by  others  of  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  degree  of  experience.  (For  example,  case  study  8.) 

Minor  changes  in  hours  were  excluded  from  the  survey  except  as  they  were 
incidental  to  more  substantial  changes.  For  example,  a  plant  was  not  studied 
if  hours  changed  from  52  to  54  per  week.  It  was  studied  if  the  change  in¬ 
volved  shifting  from  an  8-hour  day  to  a  9-  or  1 0-hour  day,  or  if  weekly 
hours  were  increased  by  at  least  5  or  6.  This  might  be  accomplished  either 
by  increasing  daily  hours,  or  adding  an  additional  workday,  or  both. 

The  periods  selected  represented  either  increases  in  hours  or,  late  in  the 
war  or  after  it  had  ended,  decreases  in  hours.  In  a  number  of  plants  it  was 
possible  to  trace  the  data  back  so  as  to  obtain  comparable  data  for  prewar, 
war,  and  postwar  schedules,  thus  spanning  a  period  of  4  or  5  years. 

As  far  as  possible,  periods  were  selected  to  cover  a  year  or  more  under  each 
schedule.  Where  the  various  schedules  were  in  effect  for  a  shorter  period, 
care  was  taken  to  select  the  same  months  in  the  year  so  as  to  rule  out  the 
effects  of  temperature,  holidays,  and  of  such  outside  attractions  as  hunting 
and  fishing  seasons. 

Data  were  obtained  for  each  selected  worker  on  hours  worked,  volume  pro¬ 
duced,  time  lost,  and  injuries.  Turn-over  could  not  be  taken  into  account 
in  most  cases  except  as  it  applied  to  the  entire  staff  of  the  plant  or  depart¬ 
ment.  For  the  relatively  small  group  of  men  or  women  that  satisfactorily  met 
the  rather  stringent  requirements  of  the  methods  used  for  selection,  turn-over 
data  would  have  been  rather  meaningless. 

After  the  statistical  processing  and  analysis  of  the  data,  which  was  done 
by  the  Washington  staff,  a  copy  of  the  report  and  findings  was  sent  to  the 
management  of  each  plant  studied,  in  part  to  invite  criticism  or  comments, 
and  in  part  to  appraise  management  of  the  results  of  the  survey.  In  that  way, 
the  cooperation  and  assistance  by  management  were  at  least  partially  repaid. 
(It  may  be  added,  parenthetically,  that  some  of  these  findings  were  at  com¬ 
plete  variance  with  the  opinions  expressed  by  management  during  prelimi¬ 
nary  discussions.) 

It  should  be  added  also  that,  in  every  instance,  the  data  were  selected  and 
transcribed  by  members  of  the  Bureau’s  staff  and  that  the  data  are  substan¬ 
tially  comparable  throughout  the  survey. 
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B. — Statistical  Methods 

Hourly  schedules. — The  data  concerning  scheduled  hours  consisted  either 
of  actual  schedules,  or  data  on  hours  or  days  worked,  and  hours  or  days 
absent  for  each  worker.  Where  possible,  data  were  gathered  on  a  daily  basis. 
Where  this  was  not  possible,  weekly  data  were  used. 

In  the  analysis,  the  schedule  for  each  workweek  was  determined  by  divid¬ 
ing  the  total  of  all  days  worked  and  lost  by  the  number  of  workers  so  as  to 
obtain  a  measure  of  the  average  hours  actually  scheduled.  Weeks  in  which 
this  average  fell  substantially  below  or  substantially  exceeded  the  nominal 
schedule  were  excluded.  In  checking  back  with  the  plant,  it  was  found  fre¬ 
quently  that  the  variation  was  caused  by  a  shortage  of  material  or  an  attempt 
to  break  a  temporary  bottleneck  in  production.  In  any  case,  if  the  variation 
was  more  than  about  2  hours,  the  data  for  the  week  were  excluded  from  the 
analysis.  Sometimes  it  was  possible  to  rule  out  the  data  for  individual  work¬ 
ers  if  the  analysis  clearly  indicated  that  their  schedules  for  the  particulat 
week  were  considerably  in  excess  or  below  the  basic  schedule  for  the  group 
Thus,  for  example,  the  performance  of  a  man  who  worked  60  hours  was  ex¬ 
cluded  when  the  rest  of  the  group  worked  48  or  50  hours.  If  his  performance 
during  the  next  week  fell  markedly  below  his  usual  performance  either  in 
output  or  work  attendance  (reflecting  the  effects  of  the  preceding  week), 
the  data  for  him  for  this  next  week  were  also  excluded.  In  short,  every  attempt 
was  made  to  make  the  findings  as  accurate  as  possible  and  to  remove  dis¬ 
torting  factors. 

The  total  hours  worked  by  any  one  survey  group  was  obtained  by  adding 
up  the  hours  worked  by  the  individuals  of  the  group. 

Absenteeism. — Absenteeism  is  defined  as  worktime  lost  because  workers 
did  not  show  up  or  stay  on  the  job  when  they  were  scheduled  to  work.  The 
absence  could  have  been  caused  by  illness  of  the  worker  or  of  some  member 
of  his  family,  by  accident,  or  by  any  other  personal  reason.  Scheduled  vaca¬ 
tions  or  time  lost  because  of  lay-offs,  however,  were  not  included  because 
workers  involved  were  not  scheduled  to  be  at  work.  Periods  containing  strikes 
were  excluded. 


The  percentage  of  scheduled  worktime  lost  was  computed  by  the  formula: 

total  employee-hours  lost 

Absenteeism  rate  =  „,ta|  employee-hours  scheduled 
Where  absenteeism  was  reported  in  days,  the  days  lost  were  converted  to 
scheduled  hours  lost. 


Obviously,  the  hours  actually  worked  and  the  hours  lost  through  absentee¬ 
ism  added  up  to  100  percent  of  total  employee-hours  scheduled  to  be  worked. 

Efficiency. — Efficiency  is  the  average  hourly  output  per  hour  actually 
worked.  Hours  lost  through  absenteeism  were  excluded  in  this  computation. 
What  was  wanted  was  a  measure  of  average  performance  under  any  one 
schedule  of  hours  while  operators  were  actually  on  the  job. 
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The  basic  formula  for  efficiency  was: 


.  total  weekly  output 

Efficiency  =  - - - 1 


total  hours  actually  worked 
The  methods  to  obtain  this  result  varied  considerably,  however,  because 
of  the  types  of  records  available  in  the  plants  studied. 

(a)  Where  no  records  of  output  was  kept,  but  where  piecework  earnings 
were  recorded  by  the  plant,  efficiency  was  measured  by  average  hourly  earn¬ 
ings.  The  base-period  earnings  were  used  as  an  index  of  100,  and  variations  in 
earnings  were  computed  from  this  base. 


Involved  in  this  problem  was  the  complication  of  overtime  pay.  This  was 
resolved  by  increasing  hours  actually  worked  to  the  total  hours  which  were 
paid.  For  example,  if  a  man  worked  48  hours  and  received  V/2  pay  for  hours 
above  40,  he  actually  was  paid  for  52  hours.  In  the  computation  of  hours 
earned,  his  time  was  figured  at  52  rather  than  48  hours. 


In  a  few  instances,  notably  case  study  8,  the  situation  was  complicated 
further  by  periodic  increases  in  the  basic  hourly  rates  which  were  used 
to  establish  piece  rates,  and  by  a  deliberate  loosening  of  time  standards,  so 
as  to  increase  the  take-home  pay  of  workers  when  wage  increases  were  for¬ 
bidden.  The  first  of  these  adjustments  was  simple  to  make  because  the  per¬ 
centages  of  increase  and  the  times  they  went  into  effect  were  definitely  known. 
The  second  could  be  made  only  where  the  loosening  of  standards  came  at  one 
time,  or  during  a  short  interval  during  which  all  rates  were  restudied.  But 
where  the  data  indicated  a  gradual  loosening  of  standards  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  the  data  could  not  be  used. 

This  applied,  incidentally,  not  only  to  piece  rates  but  to  all  other  measures 
of  performance  based  on  time  standards  rather  than  on  actual  number  of 
units  produced. 

(b)  When  the  actual  number  of  units  produced  was  reported,  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  simple.  The  formula  used  was: 

Efficiency  =  total  units  Produced 

total  employee-hours  worked 

(c)  Where  time  standards  had  been  established,  the  basic  data  recorded 
both  the  hours  actually  worked  by  each  individual  and  the  total  number  of 
standard  hours  or  minutes  of  production.  A  variety  of  systems  were  encoun¬ 
tered,  but  basically  the  data  were  the  same  regardless  of  the  degree  to  which 
workers  were  compensated  for  the  time  they  saved  from  the  standard  time. 
In  these  cases,  the  formula  used  was: 


rcr.  .  standard  hours  produced 

Efficiency  =  - — - - - 

actual  hours  worked 

(d)  A  variation  of  this  formula  was  used  when  the  number  of  unit  hours 
produced  were  reported  in  relation  to  the  number  of  hours  of  output  called 
for  by  the  standard.  In  this  case  the  formula  was: 

Efficiency  _  numt>er  of  units  produced 

standard  number  of  units  required  for  hours  worked 
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(e)  In  a  few  instances,  the  company  computed  efficiencies  by  one  of  these 
methods  (except  (a))  for  purposes  of  its  own.  Where  such  efficiencies  were 
available,  the  computation  of  efficiency  consisted  simply  of  averaging  these 
efficiencies  for  the  selected  workers  over  each  schedule  period. 

Output. — Because  of  the  variety  of  methods  used  to  compute  efficiency, 
a  formula  was  developed  for  the  output  computation  which  could  utilize  the 
rates  already  computed  for  efficiency  and  absenteeism.  Obviously,  output  is 
the  composite  result  of  average  hourly  output  and  the  number  of  hours  actu¬ 
ally  worked.  The  difference  between  hours  scheduled  to  be  worked  and  hours 
actually  worked  is  the  number  of  hours  lost  because  of  absenteeism.  Following 
this  line  of  reasoning,  the  output  formula  used  was: 

Output  =  Scheduled  hours  X  (100  percent  —  percent  of  time  lost  through 
absenteeism)  X  efficiency. 

A  brief  example  will  indicate  the  practical  application  of  the  formula.  Sup¬ 
pose  efficiency,  in  relation  to  the  selected  base,  was  95  percent,  time  lost 
through  absenteeism  was  10  percent,  and  scheduled  hours  were  54  per  week. 
According  to  the  formula,  the  index  of  output  was: 

Output  =  54  X  -90  X  -95  =  46.17 

Suppose  that  during  the  40-hour  week  period  used  as  a  base  for  both 
changes  in  hours  and  efficiency,  the  efficiency  index  was  100  and  absenteeism 
was  6  percent.  Then,  by  formula — 

Output  =  40  X  -94  X  1-00  =  37.60 

Comparing  the  two  schedules,  we  find  that  the  increase  in  scheduled  hours 

54  —  40  .  c.  ,  .,  • 

was  — — —  or  3s  percent.  Similarly,  the  increase  in 

46.17  -  37.60  ,,Q 

output  was  -  ^  q -  or  22.8  percent. 


The  obvious  conclusion  is  that  an  increase  of  35  percent  in  scheduled  hours 
(from  40  to  54)  resulted  in  an  output  increase  of  22.8  percent.  Roughly,  2 
hours  of  output — at  the  performance  level  at  40  hours — were  gained  for  each 
3  hours  worked  between  40  and  54. 

Injuries. — In  computing  the  frequency  rate  of  work  injuries,  the  standard 
formula  was  used: 


Frequency  rate  = 


number  of  injuries  X  1,000,000 
total  number  of  exposure  hours 


This  formula  yields  the  average  number  of  injuries  per  million  employee- 
hours  of  exposure. 
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Case  Studies 


s:  Workweek  of  60  hours  vs.  one  of  50  hours,  no  wage  incentives ;  hot  and 
heavy,  man- paced  floor-mold  operations  in  a  non  ferrous  metal  foundry ; 
men. 

Work  was  devoted  entirely  to  the  production  of  castings  for  airplane 
motors,  superchargers,  and  similar  materials  essential  to  the  war  effort.  After 
the  hand-made  molds  were  dried  and  hardened  through  a  baking  process,  they 
were  sent  to  the  floor-mold  department,  which  produced  the  heavy  castings. 
Work  was  generally  done  in  crews  consisting  of  six  men  each. 

The  crew  was  led  and  the  pace  set  by  a  finisher  or  molder  who  assem¬ 
bled  the  cores  or  supervised  the  assembly  of  the  larger  molds,  inspected  and 
repaired  completed  molds,  and  generally  was  responsible  for  the  operation 
of  his  crew.  The  metal  was  then  poured.  The  “shake-out"’  and  “knock-out" 
men  moved  the  cooled  castings  (still  in  the  molds)  by  crane  to  the  shake-out 
section  where  the  air  vibrator  loosened  the  sand  sufficiently  to  allow  each 
casting  to  be  freed.  The  knock-out  man's  particular  task  was  to  guard  the 
casting  against  damage  during  this  process. 

The  work  was  heavy,  hot,  smoky,  and  entirely  man-paced. 

Working  conditions. — The  noise  in  the  foundry  was  so  great  that  fre¬ 
quently  the  warning  signals  of  cranes  or  trucks  could  not  be  heard  by  ihe 
workers,  the  volume  of  fumes  emitted  from  the  baking  ovens  and  from  the 
exhaust  of  plant  trucks  was  considerable.  The  chemically  treated  sand,  when 
baked  into  molds,  gave  off  a  searing  smoke  which  made  the  eyes  smart  and 
parched  the  throat.  A  large  amount  of  dust  was  created  by  sand.  The  temper¬ 
ature  was  always  high  in  the  vicinity  of  some  operations,  particularly  so  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months.  Air  vents  were  insufficient  to  cope  with  the  amount 
of  dust,  fumes,  and  heat  existing  in  the  foundry.  Lighting  was  exceptionally 
good.  The  shop  lacked  showers  and  lunchroom  facilities.  Washroom  facili¬ 
ties  met  only  minimum  requirements.  On  the  whole,  working  conditions  were 
noisy,  smoky,  and  quite  hazardous. 

An  average  of  45  minutes  a  day  was  spent  by  the  men  in  waiting  for  the 
metal  to  be  poured. 

Industrial  relations. — During  the  nearly  1  x/z  years  covered  by  the  survey, 
the  relations  between  labor  and  management  were  bad.  This  resulted  largely 
from  the  company's  policy  of  paying  wage  rates  somewhat  lower  than  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  area.  Contemplated  raises  were  prevented  by  the  wage  freeze 
in  1942.  A  majority  of  the  operators  in  the  plant  were  Negroes. 

Wage  incentives. — Workers  received  straight  hourly  pay  during  the  period 
studied.  There  were  no  wage  incentives.  The  survey  covered  the  performance 
of  a  group  of  about  45  men  on  wartime  schedules  of  60  hours  per  week  (6 
days  at  10  hours)  and  subsequently  one  of  50  hours  (with  some  overtime) 
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during  which  Saturday  work  was  eliminated.  Under  each  schedule  daily  hours 
remained  at  10.  The  workers  studied  belonged  to  a  nonrotating  day  shift. 

The  period  covered  by  the  survey  extended  from  February  1942  through 
May  1943. 

Safety. — Working  conditions  were  hazardous,  and  not  much  attention  was 
paid  to  safety.  Housekeeping  was  bad,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  conges¬ 
tion  and  crowding.  Many  of  the  operators  did  not  wear  adequate  protective 
clothing  and  goggles,  and  there  was  little  attempt  to  make  them  comply  with 
basic  safety  regulations. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Efficiency  remained  practically  unchanged  when  workdays  were  reduced 
from  6  a  week  to  5,  but  with  the  retention  of  the  10-hour  day.  The  change  in 
weekly  hours  brought  about  an  increase  in  average  hourly  output  of  only 
0.7  percent. 

The  pace  of  the  workers — on  straight  day  work  and  without  a  wage  incen¬ 
tive — remained  essentially  the  same  under  both  weekly  schedules. 

Absenteeism  could  not  be  measured  for  the  group  of  workers  represented 
in  this  case  study.  The  data  did  not  permit  a  factual  determination  of  who 
was  scheduled  to  work  on  specific  days.  By  making  some  assumptions,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  possible  to  arrive  at  approximations  of  time  loss  for  the  entire 
department,  of  which  the  group  represented  here  composed  about  one-third. 
The  rates  are  undoubtedly  understatements  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
work,  the  type  of  workers  involved,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  good  work 
attendance  on  Saturday  and  Monday. 

The  relative  estimates  indicate  that  the  decrease  in  workdays  from  6  to  5 
decreased  time  lost  from  work  slightly,  from  a  level  of  about  3.8  percent  to 
one  of  3  percent. 

Output  varied  almost  directly  with  the  change  in  hours. 

2:  Workweek  of  60  hours  with  no  wage  incentives  vs.  one  of  50  hours  with 
individual  wage  incentives ;  floor-mold  operations  in  a  nonjerrous  metal 
foundry ;  men. 

The  men  belonged  to  the  same  shift  of  floor-mold  workers  as  those  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  preceding  case  study.  Working  conditions  were  the  same  as 
those  already  discussed. 

The  group  studied  consisted  of  about  80-90  men  in  13  crews  on  the  day 
shift  of  the  floor-mold  department.  During  the  scheduled  60-hour  workweek 
(6  days  at  10  hours)  these  men  were  on  straight  hourly  rates.  But  when 
hours  were  reduced  to  50  per  week  by  dropping  Saturday  work,  a  piecework 
system  was  introduced  simultaneously. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Efficiency. — Elimination  of  Saturday  work,  coupled  with  the  introduction 
of  the  incentive  wage,  resulted  in  a  sharp  increase  of  30  percent  in  hourly 
efficiency.  Total  output  was  13  percent  higher  than  it  had  been  during  the 
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longer  workweek.  Inasmuch  as  the  remainder  of  the  day  shift  continued  to 
work  without  a  wage  incentive,  the  marked  difference  in  performance  be¬ 
tween  the  men  covered  in  this  and  the  preceding  case  studies  may  be  attrib¬ 
uted  largely  to  the  introduction  of  the  wage  incentive.  It  is  questionable, 
however,  whether  the  change  would  have  been  as  marked  had  the  hourly 
schedule  remained  at  60  per  week.  (See  case  study  4.) 

Absenteeism,  as  indicated  in  case  study  1,  was  difficult  to  measure.  The 
data  indicate,  however,  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the  curtailing  of  the 
workweek  was  a  sharp  drop  in  unauthorized  absences  from  work.  This  was  an 
expected  result,  as  attendance  on  Saturday  had  been  poor  at  the  longer  work 
schedule. 

After  a  transitional  period  of  several  months,  however,  absences  increased 
again,  although  remaining  below  the  level  that  had  prevailed  during  the 
6-day  schedule.  Management  believed  that  this  rise  in  absenteeism  was 
directly  related  to  the  greater  take-home  pay  of  the  men  on  piecework.  The 
explanation  advanced  was  that  many  of  the  men  had  recently  moved  up  from 
southern  states  and  were  earning  far  in  excess  of  what  their  customary  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  required. 

3:  Workweek  oj  58  hours,  night  shijt,  with  no  wage  incentives  vs.  one  oj 
50  hours,  with  individual  wage  incentives;  hot  and  medium-heavy ,  man- 
paced,  squeezer-mold  operations  in  a  nonjerrous  metal  foundry;  men. 

This  is  the  third  group  of  men  studied  in  the  foundry  described  in  case 
study  1.  This  department  differed  from  the  floor-mold  department  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  two  preceding  cases  in  two  important  respects:  (1)  The  cast¬ 
ings  were  not  as  heavy;  (2)  the  smaller  molds  in  the  squeezer  department 
were  hardened  through  compression  (“squeezed”)  and  were  not  baked. 
Working  conditions  were  essentially  the  same  as  those  described  in  case 
study  1. 

As  the  moldings  were  smaller,  a  crew  of  two  men  usually  performed  all  the 
necessary  operations. 

The  group  of  15  men  studied  were  on  the  night  shift  during  the  entire 
period  surveyed,  from  January  1942  through  May  1943.  During  the  58-hour 
workweek,  consisting  of  5  days  at  10  hours  and  Saturdays  at  8,  these  men 
worked  on  straight  hourly  rates.  With  the  elimination  of  Saturday  work  and  a 
consequent  reduction  in  weekly  hours  to  50,  they  went  on  piecework. 

1'IXDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Efficiency. — The  reduction  in  weekly  hours  from  58  to  50,  by  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  8-hour  Saturday,  together  with  the  introduction  of  the  wage  incen¬ 
tive,  resulted  in  an  increase  of  1 1  percent  in  average  hourly  output.  The  total 
output  level  during  the  shorter  workweek  was  about  3.3  percent  higher  than 
that  experienced  at  the  longer  weekly  hours.  These  findings  parallel  those  of 
the  preceding  case  study,  although  the  increases  were  not  as  marked. 
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Absenteeism. — As  in  case  studies  1  and  2,  the  measure  of  absenteeism 
indicates  only  relative  work  attendance  during  the  periods  surveyed,  and  not 
an  actual  measure  of  time  lost.  The  available  data  indicate,  however,  that 
immediately  after  the  shortening  of  the  workweek  and  the  introduction  of 
piecework,  absenteeism  was  cut  to  half.  After  several  months  at  the  shorter 
schedule,  but  with  higher  earnings,  absenteeism  increased  steadily  and  finally 
stabilized  at  a  level  somewhat  higher  than  the  one  which  had  prevailed  dur¬ 
ing  the  6-day  week.  The  explanation  advanced  by  management  has  been 
stated  ih  case  study  2. 

4:  Workweek  of  58  hours,  day  shift,  with  no  wage  incentives  vs.  one  of 
55  hours,  with  individual  wage  incentives ;  squeezer-mold  operations  in 
a  nonferrous  metal  foundry;  men. 

This  is  the  last  group  of  men  studied  in  the  foundry  described  in  case  study 
1.  The  35  studied  were  on  the  day  shift  and  belonged  to  the  same  squeezer 
department  discussed  in  case  study  3,  which  was  concerned  with  night-shift 
workers. 

Although  these  men  shifted  to  a  wage-incentive  system,  their  working  hours 
remained  nearly  unchanged.  The  change  was  from  58  hours  per  week  to  55, 
and  was  accomplished  by  shortening  Saturday  from  8  hours  to  5. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Efficiency. — The  introduction  of  the  wage  incentive,  but  with  the  longer 
workweek  essentially  maintained,  resulted  in  a  slight  increase  in  efficiency 
and  a  small  increase  in  total  output.  Average  hourly  output  rose  by  about  6 
percent  and  total  output  by  nearly  3  percent. 

Because  the  reduction  in  weekly  hours  had  been  slight,  this  change  appears 
to  be  attributable  primarily  to  the  introduction  of  the  wage  incentive. 

Absenteeism. — With  the  introduction  of  piecework,  the  rate  of  absenteeism 
increased  from  4.8  percent  at  58  hours  to  6  percent  at  55  hours. 

5 :  Prewar  workweek  of  52  hours  vs.  war  workweeks  of  58  and  52  hours,  day 
shift,  individual  wage  incentives;  hot  and  heavy,  man-paced  upset-forge 
operations ;  men. 

The  shop  produced  axles,  shafts,  gear  blanks,  small  forgings,  and  during 
the  war,  shells.  The  operation  consisted  of  heating  one  end  of  a  steel  bar  and 
forging  it  by  means  of  dies.  The  hot  steel  was  virtually  squeezed  into  shape 
by  the  horizontal  motion  of  one  half  of  the  die,  set  in  the  forge,  against  the 
stationary  half  of  the  die.  The  heater  kept  the  heating  oven  loaded  while  the 
hooker  held  the  bar  and  the  operator  guided  and  turned  the  bar  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  slots  of  dies  set  in  the  forge.  The  process  was  completed  by  sawing  off 
the  forging  from  the  bar,  striking  a  stencil  number  on  it,  and  putting  it 
into  a  bin. 
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Working  conditions. — Completed  forgings  weighed  up  to  250  pounds.  The 
bar  stock,  10  to  18  feet  long,  from  which  the  forgings  were  made,  was,  of 
course,  much  heavier.  The  furnace,  the  forge,  and  the  bins  of  finished  forg¬ 
ings  formed  a  semicircle,  and  together  they  radiated  a  great  deal  of  heat. 
Temperatures  frequently  exceeded  100  degrees  and  reached  120  degrees  in 
the  summer.  There  was  considerable  dust  and  smoke,  and  the  constant  haz¬ 
ard  from  flying  sparks.  Lighting  was  fair,  and  there  was  adequate  work  space 
for  the  operations  involved.  Washing  facilities  were  excellent. 

Waiting  time  (i.  e.,  heating  cold  bars  or  reheating  hot  bars  until  they  were 
nearly  white  in  color)  between  heats  was  considerable  and  ranged  from  10 
to  25  minutes.  When  not  busy  changing  dies,  the  men  used  the  waiting  time 
to  rest  or  to  eat.  There  was  no  set  lunch  period.  The  average  amount  of  wait¬ 
ing  time  in  a  10-hour  day  came  to  about  ll/2  hours. 

The  work  force. — The  selected  group  of  operating  crews  on  the  day  shift 
represented  48  men.  The  shift  did  not  rotate.  The  average  crew  was  com¬ 
posed  of  operator,  heater,  hooker,  and  helper.  Turn-over  was  small,  as  most 
workers  were  old-timers  in  the  company,  and  wage  rates  and  earnings  were 
relatively  high. 

Wage  incentives. — The  forge  crews  were  on  a  piecework  system  with  a 
guaranteed  hourly  minimum  rate.  Set-up  and  down-time  was  paid  for  at  rates 
5  and  10  cents  less  per  hour  respectively  than  the  base  rate. 

The  plant’s  safety  record  was  very  good.  The  wearing  of  goggles  and  safety 
shoes  was  compulsory.  First-aid  room  facilties  included  special  equipment 
to  treat  eye  injuries  caused  by  flying  sparks,  excessive  light,  steel  particles, 
and  dust. 

Hourly  schedules. — Up  to  December  1941,  the  nominal  workweek  con¬ 
sisted  of  52  hours,  with  5  days  at  9  hours  and  Saturday  at  7.  With  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war,  the  workweek  was  increased  to  58  hours  by  raising  daily 
hours  to  10  and  Saturday  hours  to  8.  In  September  1942,  the  department 
returned  to  the  52-hour  schedule  worked  before  the  war. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Efficiency. — When  weekly  hours  were  raised  from  52  to  58  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war,  a  period  of  5  months  elapsed  before  performance  stabilized 
under  the  longer  hours.  During  the  early  months  of  the  war,  efficiencies  actu¬ 
ally  rose  above  the  prewar  level,  even  though  weekly  hours  had  been  length¬ 
ened.  After  the  transitional  period,  efficiency  leveled  off  at  a  point  3  percent 
below  that  of  the  former  52-hour  week,  while  absenteeism  dropped  0.5  per¬ 
cent  below  the  52-hour  rate  of  3.3  percent.  The  percentage  of  unproductive 
time,  however,  increased  markedly  under  the  longer  hours,  rising  from  22 
percent  at  52  hours  to  27  percent  at  58.  As  a  result,  total  output  during  the 
58-hour  week  increased  by  only  3.7  percent  above  that  for  the  52-hour  sched¬ 
ule.  When  it  became  apparent  that  over-all  production  during  the  58-hour 
week  was  only  slightly  above  that  formerly  obtained  during  the  52-hour  week, 
management  reverted  to  the  earlier  schedule. 

After  this  cut-back,  efficiency  increased  steadily  for  5  months,  to  the  end 
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of  the  period  surveyed.  It  was  higher  at  this  point  than  during  any  other 
month  of  the  entire  period  covered.  It  was  not  possible  to  tell  from  the  data 
whether  this  point  represented  the  level  at  which  efficiency  would  stabilize 
during  the  52-hour  war  week,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  level  ultimately 
reached  may  have  been  higher. 

Output. — In  any  case,  output  during  the  52-hour  war  week  was  as  high 
as  it  had  been  during  the  58-hour  war  week.  The  addition  of  6  hours  had  not 
helped  to  increase  output.  In  fact,  the  data  suggested  that  the  total  output 
during  the  58-hour  schedule,  if  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  might  have 
been  only  95  percent  of  that  obtained  during  the  shorter  workweek. 

The  data  also  indicated  that  the  output  level  of  the  52-hour  war  week  was 
about  8  percent  higher  than  that  of  the  52-hour  prewar  week.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  proportion  of  unproductive  time  remained  at  about  the 
same  level  (25  percent)  as  that  which  had  prevailed  during  the  58-hour  week 
(27  percent).  Although  the  men  worked  harder,  they  had  to  take  just  about 
as  much  time  out  from  actual  production. 

Absenteeism. — Absenteeism  was  not  an  important  problem  when  hours 
were  increased.  It  exceeded  2.5  percent  in  only  3  out  of  the  9  months  during 
which  the  longer  schedule  was  in  effect.  During  the  subsequent  52-hour  week, 
however,  the  absenteeism  loss  never  fell  below  4.2  percent  and  went  as  high 
as  7.8  percent.  The  posting  of  absences  had  only  a  temporary  effect.  A  visit¬ 
ing  nurse,  who  investigated  absences  of  more  than  2  days,  found  that  work¬ 
ers  frequently  were  “just  resting.”  Frequently,  however,  she  found  it  possible 
to  persuade  the  men  to  return  to  work  by  appealing  to  their  patriotism. 

These  facts — the  high  unproductive  time  and  the  higher  absenteeism  rate 
— during  the  final  52-hour  week  strongly  suggest  that  the  effects  of  fatigue 
made  themselves  felt  at  this  time.  It  should  be  added  also  that  there  was  no 
indication  that  the  52-hour  week  was  the  optimum  workweek,  and  that  a 
shorter  schedule  might  not  have  proved  as  productive.  It  shows  only  that, 
in  this  operation,  a  52-hour  schedule  was  as  good  as  a  58-hour  schedule. 

Work  injuries. — There  was  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  work-injury 
experience  under  the  various  levels  of  hours.  The  plant  had  an  excellent 
safety  program  and  a  consistently  good  safety  record. 

Daily  output  pattern. — The  effect  of  increasing  daily  hours  from  9  to  10 
and  Saturday  hours  from  7  to  8  was  to  eliminate  the  midweek  spurt  of  out¬ 
put  which  had  been  characteristic  of  the  shorter  week  prior  to  the  war.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  shorter  schedule,  output  rose  from  Monday  through  Wednesday,  the 
peak  day.  The  output  levels  for  Thursday  and  Friday  were  somewhat  lower, 
but  on  a  par  with  that  of  Monday.  Saturday’s  level  was  higher,  probably 
because  it  was  a  shorter  day. 

During  the  longer  workweek,  this  peak  disappeared.  The  output  level 
throughout  the  week  remained  fairly  constant — at  the  Monday  level.  In 
addition,  there  was  a  sharp  drop  on  Saturday — the  output  level  was  nearly 
25  percent  lower  than  for  the  Saturday  under  the  shorter  workweek,  prob¬ 
ably  reflecting  accumulated  fatigue. 
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6:  Prewar  workweek  of  50  hours  vs.  war  workweeks  of  58  and  50  hours ,  night 
shift,  individual  wage  incentives;  hot  and  heavy,  man- paced  upset- forge 
operations;  men. 

The  men  selected  for  this  study  worked  on  the  nonrotating  night  shift  of 
the  same  department  described  in  the  preceding  case  study.  This  survey 
will  present  only  those  points  in  which  the  night-shift  workers  differed  from 
the  day-shift  workers. 

The  performance  of  four  crews,  accounting  for  a  total  of  16  men,  was 
traced  through  the  21-month  period  studied,  from  June  1941  through  Feb¬ 
ruary  1943.  Changes  in  the  weekly  schedules  coincided  with  those  of  the  day 
shift.  The  prewar  schedule  was  50  hours  per  week  (5  days  at  10  hours).  By 
the  introduction  of  Saturday  work,  usually  of  8  hours,  the  weekly  schedule 
was  raised  to  58  during  the  early  part  of  the  war.  When  the  day-shift  hours 
were  reduced  to  52  per  week,  those  of  the  night  shift  were  put  back  to  50. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Efficiency. — When  hours  were  reduced  from  58  to  50  a  week,  efficiency 
increased  by  5  percent.  The  efficiency  trend  of  the  night  shift  generally  fol¬ 
lowed  that  of  the  day  shift,  except  that  it  reached  very  much  higher  levels. 
This  trend  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  nights  are  cooler  and  that  fewer  forges 
were  operated  at  night,  thus  creating  less  heat  in  the  shop. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  day  shift,  the  efficiency  of  the  night  shift  increased 
jp  to  6  percent  upon  our  entry  into  the  war,  in  spite  of  the  addition  of  the 
;xtra  day.  After  5  months  at  longer  hours,  however,  efficiency  dropped  to 
ibout  the  level  maintained  during  the  prewar  schedule  of  50  hours.  When 
lours  were  cut  back  to  50  a  week,  efficiency  rose  steadily  up  to  17  percent 
ibove  the  prewar  level  for  the  same  schedule,  then  dropped  back  to  5  per- 
:ent.  The  average  efficiency  level  during  the  wartime  week  of  50  hours  can 
airly  be  set  at  about  8  percent  above  the  level  for  the  same  hours  before 
he  war,  and  at  about  5  percent  above  the  average  performance  level  for 
productive  hours  during  the  58-hour  week. 

The  percentage  of  productive  time  was  slightly  lower  during  the  50-hour 
veek  than  during  the  58-hour  week,  and  in  general,  was  lower  than  that  of 
he  day  shift.  Stated  conversely,  there  was  more  unproductive  time  on  the 
light  shift. 

Output. — When  the  8-hour  Saturday  was  added  to  the  workweek,  the 
tverage  increase  in  output  was  directly  proportional  to  that  of  weekly  hours. 
Then  the  workweek  was  reduced  to  50  hours  by  the  elimination  of  Saturday 
vork,  an  increase  in  efficiency  and  a  slight  reduction  in  unproductive  time 
esulted  in  keeping  the  volume  of  output  at  the  same  level  as  under  the  longer 
lours.  In  other  words,  the  50-hour  week  wTas  as  productive  as  the  58-hour 
reek. 

Absenteeism. — The  prewar  schedule  of  50  hours  per  week  had  the  lowest 
ate  of  absenteeism,  2.3  percent. 

When  Saturday  work  was  added,  the  absenteeism  loss  increased  to  4.7 
percent  of  scheduled  man-hours.  The  war  period  of  50  hours  resulted  in  a 
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slight  drop  in  the  absence  rate  to  4.2  percent — which  was  still  above  the 
prewar  rate  for  the  same  weekly  schedule. 

Daily  output  pattern. — The  effect  of  extending  the  workweek  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  8  hours  on  Saturday  was  to  eliminate  the  midweek  spurt  of  daily  out¬ 
put  which  resulted  in  a  peak  on  Thursday.  As  in  the  case  of  the  shorter  work¬ 
week,  the  output  level  remained  lowest  on  Monday — but  at  a  much  lower 
level.  This  was  followed  by  a  rise  on  Tuesday;  but  after  that,  nearly  every 
day  was  at  a  lower  output  level  than  the  one  preceding  it.  Production  on  Sat- 
day  was  about  as  low  as  on  Monday.  In  general,  the  average  output  level  for 
the  58-hour  week  was  considerably  lower  than  that  for  the  50-hour  week  on 
every  day  of  the  week  from  Monday  through  Friday. 

Absenteeism — Injuries. — The  comments  made  in  case  study  5  on  absentee¬ 
ism  and  work  injuries  apply  to  this  group  of  workers  as  well. 

7 :  Workweek  of  40  hours  vs.  workweeks  of  50  and  58  hours,  individual  wage 
incentives ;  medium-heavy,  machine-paced  operations ;  men. 

The  operations  studied  consisted  almost  entirely  of  machining  processes, 
such  as  those  on  lathe,  shaping,  drilling,  grinding,  and  polishing  machines, 
for  the  production  of  gear  couplings.  The  work  may  be  characterized  essen¬ 
tially  as  medium,  machine-paced  operations,  affording  some  rest  to  the  oper¬ 
ators  on  most  of  the  processes.  The  materials  handled  varied  in  weight  from 
5  pounds  to  1  ton,  but  averaged  about  25  to  50  pounds. 

Working  conditions. — Working  conditions  may  be  characterized  as  fairly 
good.  Ventilation  and  lighting  were  good.  There  were  no  fumes  or  dust,  no 
congestion,  and  the  department  was  quite  clean,  except  for  some  cutting  oil 
and  shavings  on  the  floors.  There  were  no  organized  rest  periods. 

The  work  force. — A  control  group  of  about  39  productive  workers  on  day 
and  night  shifts,  who  had  been  in  the  department  for  at  least  2J<  to  3  years 
prior  to  the  end  point  of  the  survey,  were  studied.  Findings  were  also  ob¬ 
tained  for  all  productive  workers  in  the  department.  The  number  of  these 
ranged  from  38  to  62,  averaging  about  50. 

Wage  incentives. — The  department  operated  on  an  individual  incentive 
system,  which  consisted  of  a  guaranteed  hourly  wage  plus  a  premium  based 
on  production  in  excess  of  standard. 

I1NDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Findings  cover  three  distinct  hourly  levels.  From  March  1939,  through 
February  1941,  the  workweek  consisted  of  5  days  at  8  hours,  or  40  hours. 
The  following  period,  March  to  December  1941,  comprised  a  50-hour  work¬ 
week  of  5  days  at  10  hours.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  an  8-hour  Saturday 
was  added  for  a  workweek  of  58  hours.  This  schedule  was  surveyed  for  the 
period  January  1942  to  March  1943. 

Efficiency. — When  hours  were  raised  from  40  to  50  a  week,  efficiency  de¬ 
clined  by  4  percent,  after  a  lag  of  3  months  during  which  efficiency  level  of 
the  shorter  workweek  was  fairly  well  maintained. 
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When  an  8-hour  Saturday  was  added  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  level 
of  efficiency  rose  somewhat  at  first,  apparently  as  a  result  of  war  morale. 
But  after  6  months  at  the  new  schedule,  efficiency  decreased  to  a  level  about 
6  percent  below  that  of  the  original  40-hour  workweek.  This  it  will  be  noted, 
was  only  2  percent  below  that  of  the  50-hour  week. 

Efficiency  of  the  night  shift  was  consistently  about  5  percent  below  that 
of  the  day  shift  and  reacted  more  quickly  to  changes  in  hours,  but  in  the 
same  direction. 

The  efficiency  level  of  the  uncontrolled  group  was  consistently  below  that 
of  the  control  group,  but  the  experiences  of  the  2  groups  were  parallel  at 
the  different  hourly  schedules.  This  uncontrolled  group  represented  a  less 
experienced  group  of  workers. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  operations  were  essentially  machine- 
paced,  and  that  operators  could  not  speed  up  or  slow  down  operations  except 
for  the  short  period  of  time  necessary  to  put  new  work  on  the  machines  and 
remove  processed  work  from  the  machines.  Consequently  output  varied  fairly 
closely  with  the  number  of  hours  worked. 

Daily  Efficiency  Pattern 

During  the  5-day  week  and  8-hour  day,  efficiency  on  the  day  shift  built  up 
almost  steadily  from  Monday  to  a  peak  on  Thursday,  with  a  slight  drop  on 
Friday.  The  effect  of  the  addition  of  two  daily  hours  was  to  level  out  the 
daily  pattern,  so  that,  except  for  a  slight  rise  on  Tuesday,  one  day  was  as 
good  as  another,  but  each  day’s  level  was  lower  than  that  under  the  40-hour 
schedule.  When  Saturday  work  was  added,  the  pattern  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  50-hour  week,  but  the  entire  level  was  still  lower. 

For  the  night  shift,  the  40-hour  week  pattern  of  efficiency  showed  a  spurt 
on  Thursday,  but  this  was  preceded  by  a  drop  from  Monday  through  Wed¬ 
nesday.  Friday  showed  a  slight  falling  off  from  the  Thursday  peak.  During 
the  50-hour  week,  there  was  a  sharp  drop  on  Wednesday  with  a  generally 
stable  level  for  the  other  days  of  the  week,  all  daily  averages  being  below 
those  of  the  previous  schedule.  When  Saturday  was  added  to  the  workweek, 
the  pattern  was  one  of  a  steady  downward  trend  from  Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day,  with  a  slight  spurt  on  Thursday.  There  was  a  somewhat  higher  level  on 
Saturday,  which  was  an  8-hour  day. 

Absenteeism. — During  the  40-hour  workweek  the  average  time  lost  through 
rbsenteeism  was  2.7  percent. 

When  the  workweek  was  lengthened  to  50  hours,  absenteeism,  after  a 
neriod  of  3  months  reflecting  the  transition  from  one  schedule  to  the  other, 
■eached  an  average  level  of  7  percent. 

During  the  58-hour  workweek,  the  stabilized  level  of  absenteeism  was  held 
■O  about  4.5  percent,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  a  labor-management  committee, 
rhe  data  indicate  that  in  the  absence  of  this  effort,  a  level  of  10  percent  or 
uore  might  have  prevailed. 

During  the  40-hour  workweek,  the  rates  of  absenteeism  for  both  shifts  were 
ibout  the  same  (nearly  3  percent).  When  hours  were  lengthened  to  50,  the 
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average  for  the  day  shift  rose  to  5.5  percent,  and  for  the  night  shift  to  1 1  per¬ 
cent.  During  the  58-hour  schedule,  the  rates  were  4.4  percent  for  the  day 
shift  and  4.9  percent  for  the  night  shift. 

The  uncontrolled  group's  rate  of  absenteeism  rose  from  5.4  to  7  percent 
when  hours  were  changed  from  40  to  50.  It  increased  to  8.1  percent  under  the 
58-hour  schedule.  The  efforts  of  the  labor-management  committee  were  not 
nearly  as  effective  with  this  group  as  with  the  older  workers. 

Daily  Absenteeism  Pattern 

During  the  40-hour  week,  absenteeism  for  the  day  shift  was  highest 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  On  the  whole,  it  was  higher  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  week.  When  daily  hours  were  changed  from  8  to  10,  the  peak  of 
absenteeism  shifted  to  Monday,  with  successive  declines  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  followed  by  a  stabilized  level  the  rest  of  the  week.  The  pattern 
reflects  the  desire  for  a  longer  weekend.  During  the  58-hour  workweek,  there 
was  a  fairly  steady  decline  in  absenteeism  from  Monday  through  Friday,  and 
a  sharp  increase  on  Saturday.  Saturday  absenteeism  represented  nearly  half 
of  the  time  lost  dcrring  the  week. 

For  the  night  shift,  absenteeism  during  the  40-hour  schedule  was  highest 
on  the  first  day,  which  in  this  case  was  Sunday  night.  Except  for  Thursday, 
the  remaining  days  were  nearly  free  of  absenteeism.  When  daily  hours  were 
lengthened  from  8  to  10,  the  first  day  had  the  lowest  rate  of  absenteeism, 
with  a  slight  rise  on  the  second  day,  and  a  very  sharp  rise  the  third  day,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  stabilized  level  at  this  high  rate.  During  the  58-hour  schedule, 
absenteeism  was  low  the  first  5  days  of  the  week,  with  a  moderate  peak  on 
Saturday.  In  this  case,  Saturday  work  was  actually  performed  Friday  night, 
giving  the  workers  all  of  the  next  day  to  attend  to  personal  affairs.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  rate  was  not  nearly  as  high  as  for  day-shift  workers. 

Output. — For  the  men  in  the  control  group,  the  25-percent  increase  in 
weekly  hours  from  40  to  50  brought  about  an  increase  of  23.5  percent  in 
output.  The  failure  of  output  to  rise  by  the  same  percentages  as  did  hours 
was  due  to  the  slight  decrease  in  efficiency  and  the  rise  in  absenteeism.  The 
rate  of  increase  in  output  kept  pace  with  that  of  hours  primarily  because 
workers  had  relatively  little  control  over  the  speed  of  operations  and  because 
unproductive  time  (getting  ready,  cleaning  up,  etc.)  was  spread  over  a  longer 
workday,  permitting  a  proportionately  higher  utilization  of  the  time  for 
actual  machine  operations.  In  terms  of  hours,  1.9  output  hours  were  gained 
for  each  2  hours  added  to  the  schedule. 

The  45-percent  increase  in  hours  from  40  to  58  per  week  was  matched  by 
an  increase  of  36  percent  in  output,  a  gain  of  little  more  than  1  /  hours  for 
each  2  hours  added  to  the  schedule. 

For  the  newer  group  of  workers,  the  25-percent  increase  in  the  schedule 
from  40  to  50  hours  brought  about  a  rise  of  18  percent  in  output,  or  less  than 
1  /2  output  hours  for  each  additional  2  hours  scheduled.  The  45-percent  in¬ 
crease  in  hours  from  40  to  58  resulted  in  a  30-percent  increase  in  output,  or 
V/3  output  hours  for  each  2  hours  added  to  the  schedule. 
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8:  Workweeks  of  40  hours  vs.  48  (6  days)  vs.  48  (5  days)  vs.  55  (6  days), 
individual  wage  incentives;  medium-heavy,  mostly  operator-paced 
machining  operations  on  small  gasoline  engines;  ceilings  on  earnings; 
men. 

The  majority  of  operations  included  such  metalworking  processes  as  cut¬ 
ting,  drilling,  boring,  grinding,  and  polishing.  The  plant  produced  gasoline 
engines  ranging  from  3  to  9  horsepower. 

Operations  were  well-planned  and  efficiently  organized.  Work  appeared  to  . 
be  done  at  a  fast  pace  with  little  evidence  of  idle  time.  The  weight  of  parts 
manually  handled  ranged  up  to  75  pounds  and  averaged  between  25  and  50 
pounds.  The  pace  of  production  was  controlled  by  the  operator  on  the  major¬ 
ity  of  operations.  Work  was  medium-heavy. 

Working  conditions. — Plant  conditions  were  fairly  good.  The  limit  of  space- 
utilization  seemed  to  have  been  reached  without  crowding.  Lighting  was  only 
fair,  noise  was  considerable,  especially  around  a  few  machines.  Washroom 
facilities  were  inadequate.  There  was  no  plant  cafeteria.  The  first-aid  room 
was  well-equipped. 

The  work  force. — During  the  period  selected  for  study,  from  October  1940 
to  September  1942,  the  work  force  increased  from  261  to  700  men.  All  of 
these  operators,  however,  were  selected  for  skill  and  experience,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  data  used  cover  the  entire  plant.  Subsequent  to  the  period  cov¬ 
ered  by  this  survey,  the  labor  market  had  tightened  sufficiently  to  induce 
management  to  resort  to  less  experienced  operators. 

It  was  not  possible  to  obtain  data  separately  for  the  day  and  night  shifts. 
Shifts  were  not  rotated.  The  day  shift  started  at  7  a.m.  and  was  allowed  a 
half  hour  for  lunch.  The  night  shift  began  at  5  p.m.  with  no  time  out  for 
lunch.  The  men  ate  when  they  wanted  to  eat. 

Wage  incentives. — Contrary  to  a  frequently  found  practice,  the  night  shift 
received  no  shift  bonus.  Pay  for  Saturday  was  at  time  and  a  half,  for  occa¬ 
sional  Sunday  work  at  double  time,  even  though  weekly  hours  for  the  first 
5  days  of  the  week  might  have  totaled  less  than  40.  This  policy  was  adopted 
to  make  work  over  the  weekend  more  attractive.  All  work  was  done  under  a 
piece-rate  system. 

As  a  form  of  rest  period,  workers  were  allowed  a  specified  5-minute  period, 
both  morning  and  afternoon,  to  buy  refreshments  from  a  lunch  cart. 

Hourly  schedules. — The  survey  covers  the  24-month  period  from  October 
1940  through  September  1942.  Thereafter  shortages  of  materials  and  a  dilu¬ 
tion  of  the  average  skill  of  the  work  force  precluded  any  valid  conclusions 
based  on  changes  in  hours. 

During  the  2-year  period,  hours  went  from  40  to  48,  from  5  days  at  8 
hours  to  6  days  at  8  hours.  Then  operations  dropped  to  5  days  a  week,  but 
with  9j/>  hours  per  day  for  a  weekly  total  of  47J^  hours.  Finally,  a  sixth  day 
at  8  hours  was  added  for  a  weekly  schedule  of  55'/j  hours. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Efficiency  and  output. — Average  hourly  output  was  as  good  at  each  of  the 
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schedules  of  longer  hours  as  during  the  40-hour  week,  output  increasing  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  increase  in  hours.  Thus,  the  output  rate  was  about 
equally  good  at  40,  48,  47j4,  and  at  55 j4  hours  a  week. 

These  findings,  however,  are  subject  to  the  important  qualification  that 
output  at  40  hours  undoubtedly  would  have  been  better  had  the  workers 
not  feared  to  earn  more  than  SI  per  hour.  When,  later,  management  lifted 
the  hourly  base  rates  ab'ove  $1,  and  repeatedly  assured  the  men  that  rates 
would  not  be  cut,  the  men  really  tried  to  earn  all  they  could. 

The  facts  obtained,  therefore,  merely  prove  that  workers  can  work  as  effi¬ 
ciently  at  55j4  hours  a  week  as  they  did  at  40 — provided  they  did  not  extend 
themselves  fully  at  the  shorter  schedule  because  of  a  managerial  policy  of 
limiting  hourly  earnings. 

Absenteeism. — Time  lost  because  of  absenteeism  was  three  times  as  high 
during  the  5534-hour  week  as  it  was  during  the  40-hour  week.  The  respective 
rates  were  5.8  percent  and  1.8  percent. 

At  5534  hours  absenteeism  losses  rose  up  to  10  and  1 1  percent  during  the 
summer  months.  During  the  6-day  week,  absenteeism  was  highest  on  Satur¬ 
day.  More  time  was  also  taken  off  around  holidays  as  evidenced  by  a  Decem¬ 
ber  rate  of  absenteeism  of  11.9  percent  during  the  5534-hour,  6-day  week, 
as  against  one  of  2.3  percent  for  the  same  month  under  the  40-hour,  5-day 
week. 

During  the  5-day  week,  the  absenteeism  loss  was  fairly  well  distributed 
throughout  the  workweek.  When  a  sixth  day  was  added,  absenteeism  was 
marked  on  Saturday.  Furthermore,  it  was  considerably  higher  for  the  5534- 
hour  week  than  for  the  48-hour  week,  both  consisting  of  6  work  days. 

Injuries. — Work  injuries  were  considerably  more  frequent  as  weekly  hours 
increased  beyond  40.  The  average  rate  of  44  injuries  per  100  workers  per 
month  during  the  40-hour  week  involved  almost  entirely  first-aid  cases  only. 
At  48  hours,  there  were  76  such  injuries  per  100  workers  per  month.  With 
the  dropping  of  the  sixth  day  for  a  4734-hour  week,  the  rate  decreased  to 
nearly  70,  but  increased  again  slightly  to  71  under  the  5534-hour,  6-day 
week.  In  the  experience  of  this  plant,  the  workweeks  of  5  5  34  ,  48,  and  47 1 4 
hours  were  about  equally  hazardous — but  each  level  was  decidedly  more  haz¬ 
ardous  than  the  40-hour  week. 

9:  W  orkwcek  0)  45  hours  vs.  one  of  58  hours,  group  wage  incentives ;  fairly 
hot  and  heavy,  operator-paced  welding  operations ;  men. 

The  work  consisted  of  assembling,  clamping  into  place,  and  welding  large 
metal  parts,  many  of  them  used  on  battleships.  The  process  usually  involved 
climbing  up  and  around  the  framework  and  required  considerable  agility.  All 
of  the  work  was  operator-paced.  It  was  fairly  hot  and  heavy.  Because  of  the 
danger  of  flying  sparks,  welders  were  required  to  wear  heavy  protective 
clothing  even  during  hot  summer  weather. 

Working  conditions. — Conditions  were  good,  considering  the  type  of  work 
performed.  As  the  shop  was  completely  open  on  one  side  and  well-ventilated. 
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there  was  little  danger  of  discomfort  from  welding  fumes.  There  was  plenty 
of  room.  Although  there  were  no  organized  rest  periods,  workers  took  time 
out  when  they  thought  it  desirable.  Smoking  was  permitted  in  the  shop.  The 
men  carried  their  lunches  and  ate  in  the  shop  during  the  half-hour  lunch 
period.  Although  the  first-aid  room  was  well-equipped,  workers  in  this  shop 
usually  did  not  bother  to  report  there  and  saved  time  by  receiving  first-aid 
treatments  from  the  foreman. 

\\  age  incentives. — The  welders  worked  on  a  premium  wage-incentive  sys¬ 
tem  under  which  each  man  was  paid  as  premium  his  proportionate  share  of 
the  hours  saved  from  the  established  time  standards,  many  of  which  stretched 
over  days  and  weeks  until  the  specific  piece  of  work  had  been  completed.  The 
welders  were  paid  on  a  straight  hourly  basis.  Premium  was  paid  when  a  task 
was  completed.  Time  standards  had  remained  unchanged  during  the  few 
years  preceding  the  survey  period,  so  that  the  performance  of  the  275  welders 
in  this  shop  was  a  good  indication  of  their  efficiencies  under  various  patterns 
of  daily  and  weekly  hours. 

In  addition  to  time-and-a-half  pay  for  all  overtime,  a  l]/2  to  5  percent 
bonus  was  issued  every  3  months  based  on  the  over-all  plant  output.  The 
bonus  was  paid  on  each  man’s  total  earnings,  including  overtime  and  premium 
pay.  A  shift  bonus  of  7  cents  per  hour  was  paid  to  the  second  shift  and  11 
cents  to  the  third  shift. 

Hourly  schedules  and  shifts. — Shifts  were  rotated  every  3  weeks.  Workers, 
however,  often  interchanged  shifts  to  suit  themselves.  Prior  to  November 
1942,  the  welding  shop  was  on  a  45-hour  schedule,  with  6  days  of  V/2  hours 
each.  The  shop  worked  around  the  clock,  having  three  shifts.  When  male 
welders  became  scarce,  the  shop  went  to  two  shifts,  working  5  days  at  10 
hours  and  Saturday  at  8  hours  for  a  weekly  total  of  58  hours. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Efficiency. — During  the  45-hour  week,  the  welders  produced  on  the  aver¬ 
age  21  percent  above  what  the  standard  called  for.  The  same  rate  of  efficiency 
was  maintained  when  weekly  hours  were  increased  to  58. 

Absenteeism. — Department-wide  absence  data  were  not  available.  A  check 
af  the  percentage  of  scheduled  time  lost  due  to  absenteeism  among  70  indi¬ 
vidual  welders  revealed  that  an  average  of  4.2  percent  of  working  days  were 
lost  during  the  45-hour  week  and  6.9  percent  during  the  58-hour  week.  This 
increase  resulted  from  the  lengthening  of  daily  hours,  as  6  days  per  week 
were  worked  during  both  schedules. 

During  the  longer  workweek,  absences  because  of  alleged  illness  more  than 
doubled — the  rate  was  0.7  percent  during  the  45-hour  week  and  3.1  percent 
it  58.  The  absence  rate  for  “personal  reasons”  was  2.7  percent  at  45  hours 
Der  week  and  3.6  percent  at  58.  Time  lost  because  of  work  injuries  was  0.7 
percent  at  45  hours  and  about  the  same  at  58  hours.  If  the  losses  from  injur¬ 
es  and  illness  are  combined,  the  comparative  rates  for  short  and  long  hours 
ire  1.4  and  3.1  percent,  respectively. 
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Output. — The  increase  in  output  lagged  only  about  3  percent  behind  the 
increase  in  hours,  due  almost  entirely  to  the  higher  absenteeism  loss  at  58 
hours.  The  workers  were  97  percent  as  effective  per  hour  during  the  58-hour 
weeks  as  they  formerly  had  been  at  the  45-hour  week. 

10:  Comparisons  of  efficiencies  by  shift  and  by  sex  of  workers;  light,  opera¬ 
tor-paced,  and  automatic-machine  operations  at  hourly  schedules  vary¬ 
ing  between  45  and  66  hours  per  week;  indirect  wage  incentives. 

This  plant  was  engaged  in  the  processing  of  a  large  variety  of  metal  parts 
for  war  purposes,  most  of  them  small  and  light.  About  70  percent  of  the 
workers  were  women.  All  employees  were  paid  at  hourly  rates.  Individual 
efficiency  records  were  kept,  however,  to  serve  as  bases  for  promotions.  Fairly 
‘tight”  time-study  production  standards  were  used  to  measure  efficiencies. 
Erratic  working  schedules  and  insufficient  absence  records  limited  the  study 
to  comparisons  of  efficiencies  of  men  and  women  by  shifts  in  several  depart¬ 
ments. 

Working  condition. — Floors  were  kept  clean  and  equipment  was  modern 
and  well-maintained.  Washroom  facilities  and  lockers  were  insufficient  in 
number  because  of  lack  of  space,  were  poorly  lighted,  and  not  very  clean. 
The  size  of  the  cafeteria  was  entirely  inadequate  for  the  9,500  workers  of 
this  plant.  Lighting  and  ventilation  were  fairly  good. 

Hourly  schedules  and  shifts. — Women  generally  worked  45  hours  a  week, 
6  days  at  V/>  hours  each,  on  three  nonrotating  shifts.  Hours  for  men  varied 
greatly,  as  indicated  in  the  selected  departments.  Most  departments  had  a 
half-hour  lunch  period,  frequently  paid  for  by  the  company.  \\  omen  usu¬ 
ally  were  allowed  15  minutes  and  men  10  minutes  for  rest  in  the  middle  of 
each  half  of  the  workday.  Working  schedules  were  staggered  and  22  differ¬ 
ent  starting  times  during  the  day  were  used  to  ease  problems  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  The  survey  extended  from  the  middle  of  1942  to  the  middle  of  1943. 

A  10-percent  premium  was  paid  to  both  of  the  second  and  third  shifts. 

Turn-over. — According  to  company  officials,  turn-over  rates  of  30  to  40 
percent  were  not  uncommon,  and  occasionally  levels  of  60  to  70  percent  were 
reached  in  individual  departments.  Many  of  the  women  workers  were  new 
to  plant  operations  and  apparently  did  not  like  them,  and  many  others  found 
better  pay  elsewhere. 

Although  most  of  the  turn-over  was  due  to  “quits,  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  the  separations  were  regarded  by  the  company  as  “discharges.’  An 
absence  of  1  week  without  notice  to  the  company  was  cause  for  a  “dis¬ 
charge.”  Obviously,  many  of  the  discharges  more  properly  could  be  labeled 
as  “quits.” 

Absenteeism. — Absences,  although  claimed  to  be  frequent,  were  not  fol¬ 
lowed  up.  During  the  time  of  the  survey,  no  effective  method  had  been  found 
to  reduce  losses  due  to  absenteeism,  or  even  to  halt  the  upward  trend.  Because 
of  the  nature  of  plant  records  and  practices,  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  sat¬ 
isfactory  measurements  of  absenteeism. 
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Safety. — The  first-aid  room  was  well-equipped.  Trained  nurses  and  physi¬ 
cians  were  in  attendance.  Information  on  injuries  was  limited  to  the  data 
compiled  by  the  safety  department,  which  showed  a  very  low  frequency  rate 
of  4.3  for  1942.  Safety  conditions  were  generally  good. 

Departments  A,  B,  and  C 

The  three  departments  were  doing  similar  work  on  operator-paced,  light 
machine  operations.  The  weight  of  pieces  handled  ranged  up  to  1  pound. 
Most  operations  consisted  of  picking  up  a  part,  fitting  it  into  the  machine, 
operating  a  hand  lever  or  foot  pedal,  and  removing  the  processed  part.  Many 
of  these  operations  moved  very  quickly  and  involved  the  maintenance  of  a 
steady  work  rhythm. 


The  following  statement  presents  the  findings  for  these  departments: 


Workweek 

Efficiencies,  by  shift 

All  shifts 

First 

Second 

Third 

Department  A 

Men:  45-00-hour  week . 

96.5 

97.1 

95.3 

Women:  45-hour  week. . 

97.9 

98.8 

98.0 

94.0 

Department  B 

Men:  45-hour  week . 

95.4 

96.9 

95.1 

93.9 

Women:  45-hour  week . 

97.8 

105.3 

95.7 

89.2 

Department  C 

Men:  45-hour  week . 

99.1 

99.1 

45-60-hour  week . 

97.6 

97.6 

Women:  45-hour  week . 

102.8 

100.4 

104.6 

103.5 

60-hour  week . 

104.7 

102.9 

106.3 

105.5 

These  data  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Women  were  more  efficient  than  men  at  light  machine  operations  which 
involve  rhythmic  and  fast  handling  of  light  parts. 

The  first  shift  was  usually  the  most  efficient  and  the  third  shift  the  least 
efficient  for  both  men  and  women.  The  difference  in  efficiency  between  the 
first  and  third  shifts  was  more  marked  for  women  than  for  men.  The  data  for 
women  workers  in  department  C  ran  counter  to  the  findings  for  departments 
A  and  B,  but  the  reason  for  this  could  not  be  ascertained.  Working  condi¬ 
tions  and  supervision  for  departments  A  and  C  were  identical. 

At  this  type  of  work  a  60-hour  week  and  10-hour  day  for  women  was  as 
efficient  as  the  45-hour  week  and  8-hour  day  (included  '/t  hour  for  lunch). 
In  fact,  the  efficiencies  at  the  higher  hourly  levels  were  slightly  better.  This 
was  ascribed  by  the  supervisors  to  the  fact  that  a  steady  rhythm  was  reached 
after  a  warming-up  period  at  the  beginning  of  the  day,  and  that  this  rhythm 
could  be  maintained  satisfactorily  for  the  remainder  of  a  10-hour  day.  In 
department  C,  each  of  the  three  shifts  at  the  longer  hourly  schedule  had  a 
higher  average  efficiency  than  during  the  shorter  schedule. 

For  men,  working  up  to  11  hours  per  day,  this  did  not  seem  to  be  the  case. 
Data  were  available  only  for  the  19  men  studied  on  the  day  shift  in  depart¬ 
ment  C.  Here  the  efficiency  level  during  the  45-  to  66-hour  week  (97.6)  was 
slightly  lower  than  that  for  the  45-hour  week  (99.1). 
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Department  D 

This  department  processed  small  parts  for  aircraft  engines,  such  as  bolts, 
studs,  nipples,  screw  bushings,  set  screws,  plugs,  nuts,  and  adaptor  bolts.  As 
a  high  degree  of  precision  was  required,  emphasis  was  on  accuracy  rather 
than  speed.  As  a  consequence,  time  standards  were  very  liberal.  Work  con¬ 
sisted  mostly  of  operator-paced  machine  operations,  such  as  drilling,  grind¬ 
ing,  tapping,  threading,  cutting  out  slots,  polishing,  burring,  counterboring, 
and  countersinking. 

Efficiencies  for  men  were  recorded  for  workweeks  of  45,  55  to  66,  and 
60  hours.  For  the  same  periods,  the  weekly  schedule  for  women  remained 
constant  at  45  hours.  The  groups  studied  consisted  of  24  men  on  the  first 
shift,  14  on  the  second,  and  20  on  the  third  during  the  45-hour  week.  During 
the  longer  workweek,  consisting  first  of  alternating  5  and  6  days  at  1 1  hours, 
and  later  6  days  at  10  hours,  only  two  shifts  were  operated,  with  30  men  on 
the  first  shift  and  28  on  the  second. 

The  29  women  were  evenly  divided  among  three  shifts,  with  10  on  each 
of  the  first  and  second  shifts  and  9  on  the  third. 

The  findings  are  as  follows: 


Efficiencies,  by  shift 

Workweek 

All  shifts 

First 

Second 

Third 

101.2 

100.9 

45-hour  week . 

101.3 

101.5 

55— G6-hour  week . 

101.(1 

101.8 

101.3 

GO-hour  week . 

102.3 

103.3 

100.9 

102.9 

103.0 

45-hour  week . 

103.3 

103.0 

At  light  and  simple  machine  work  requiring  great  accuracy,  women  were 
more  efficient  than  men.  This  was  true  from  the  groups  as  well  as  for  each  shift. 

For  men,  efficiency  was  as  high  during  an  11-hour  day  as  during  a  10-hour 
day,  although  there  was  some  indication  that — for  the  day  shift  at  least — a 
10-hour  day  was  slightly  better.  The  data  for  the  60-hour  week,  however,  did 
not  cover  a  long  enough  period  to  justify  a  definite  conclusion.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  three  departments  already  discussed,  the  work  involved  a  warming-up 
period  and  the  maintenance  of  a  rhythm.  In  department  D,  however,  the 
rhythm  was  slower  because  of  the  greater  accuracy  required. 

There  was  relatively  little  difference  between  the  shift  averages  of  men  or 
women  during  the  45-hour  week.  The  slight  differences  tended  to  reenforce 
the  point  made  in  connection  with  departments  A  and  B,  to  the  effect  that  the 
first  shift  had  the  highest  and  the  third  shift  the  lowest  efficiency  level.  The 
fact  that  there  was  so  little  difference  probably  was  due  to  the  nature  and 
tempo  of  the  work. 

Department  E 

In  sharp  contrast  with  the  work  in  the  preceding  four  departments,  that 
in  department  E  was  entirely  machine-paced.  All  work  was  done  on  auto¬ 
matic  screw  machines.  Raw  stock  bars,  up  to  500  pounds  in  weight,  were  fed 
into  a  battery  of  machines  from  trolleys.  Most  of  the  “first  operation 
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machines,”  performing  up  to  six  operations,  were  run  by  men.  Women  did 
“second  operation”  work  on  smaller  stock,  using  screw  machines  that  per¬ 
formed  only  up  to  three  operations.  Work  was  fully  automatic.  The  opera¬ 
tor’s  task  was  to  keep  the  machines  fed,  gauge  the  finished  pieces,  adjust  the 
die  sets,  regulate  the  flow  of  the  cutting  oil,  and  generally  watch  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  machines. 

Men  worked  46  to  69  hours  a  week,  two  shifts  of  1 1  hours  each.  Off  days 
were  staggered  so  that  a  man  could  work  from  4  to  6  days  a  week.  Women 
worked  three  shifts  of  8  hours  each.  No  time  was  set  aside  for  rest  or  lunch 
periods,  as  considerable  idle  time  was  involved  during  machine  operations. 
The  equipment  was  modern.  There  was  relatively  little  noise,  and  lighting  was 
good.  Of  28  male  operators,  14  were  on  each  of  the  two  shifts.  The  39  women 
operators  were  almost  evenly  divided,  with  12  on  the  first  shift,  13  on  the 
second,  and  14  on  the  third. 

The  findings  for  this  department  are  as  follows: 


Workweek 

Efficiencies,  by  shift 

All  shifts 

First 

Second 

Third 

Men:  40— (19-hour  week . 

101.9 

98.9 

100.1 

96.4 

104.2 

99.6 

100.3 

Women:  45-hour  week . 

The  findings  for  this  department  were  in  direct  contrast  with  those  of  the 
other  departments  already  discussed. 

1.  As  operators  of  automatic  multiple  screw  machines,  men  were  more 
efficient  than  women.  The  average  efficiency  level  for  all  men  was  101.9,  while 
that  for  all  women  was  98.9.  The  general  finding  held  for  the  individual  shifts 
as  well. 

For  men,  working  11J4  hours  a  day,  the  second  shift’s  performance  level 
was  superior  to  that  of  the  first  shift.  For  women,  working  8  hours  a  day,  the 
third  shift  had  the  best  and  the  first  shift  the  lowest  efficiency  level.  The  sec¬ 
ond  shift’s  average,  however,  was  not  much  below  that  of  the  third. 

\\  ithout  additional  study  of  similar  operations,  the  relative  performance  of 
the  various  shifts  cannot  be  held  to  be  typical  of  this  kind  of  work.  The  pos¬ 
sible  explanation  that  seasonal  heat  during  the  day  might  have  influenced 
the  lesser  performances  of  the  first  and  second  shifts  does  not  hold  here  be¬ 
cause  the  period  surveyed  did  not  cover  the  summer  months. 

11:  Workweek  of  45  hours  vs.  55  hours  for  women,  day  shift,  indirect  wage 
incentives;  light,  operator-paced  machining  operations. 

Operations  consisted  of  machining  processes  on  lathes,  grinders,  broach- 
ers,  and  similar  metal  working  equipment  involved  in  the  production  of  bear¬ 
ings  and  washers  for  motors  and  other  operating  parts  of  airplanes.  The  pace 
followed  was  quite  fast  and  permitted  the  operators  very  little  idle  time. 

W'orking  conditions. — Working  conditions  were  exceptionally  good.  The 
department  was  air-cooled  and  sound-proofed.  Noise  was  moderate  except 
around  the  punch  presses.  There  were  no  fumes  or  dust.  Lighting  was  excel- 
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lent.  Aisles  were  well-defined  and  kept  clear.  All  equipment  was  well-guarded 
and  well-spaced.  There  was  an  intensive  safety  effort,  which  included  lec¬ 
tures,  use  of  special  safety  equipment,  and  constant  inspection  by  safety 
engineers.  The  success  of  this  program  was  reflected  in  the  fact  that  injuries 
as  measured  by  the  standard  injury  frequency  rate  did  not  rise  when  the 
workweek  was  lengthened  from  45  to  55  and  57  hours  in  the  department. 

Wage  incentives. — There  was  no  wage-incentive  system  of  the  usual 
type  in  this  department.  Measures  of  efficiency  were  maintained  to  deter¬ 
mine  workers’  promotions  and  wage  increases.  Wage  rates  were  stratified, 
depending  on  the  average  hourly  output  of  the  employee. 

FINDINGS  OF  STl'DY 

The  experience  of  a  selected  group  of  66  women  on  a  day  shift  was  studied. 

Efficiency. — When  daily  hours  were  increased  from  V/z  to  9j4  hours  for 
5  days  of  the  week  with  the  retention  of  a  Tj^-hour  Saturday,  efficiency 
showed  no  change. 

Absenteeism. — Absenteeism  rose  from  3.3  to  4.5  percent  when  the  work¬ 
day  was  lengthened.  In  any  case,  the  rates  in  either  period  were  not  excessive. 
Company  officials  attributed  this  to  an  intensive  campaign  to  keep  absentee¬ 
ism  down. 

Output. — Output  rose  20.9  percent  as  a  result  of  the  22.2  percent  increase 
in  hours  with  a  stable  level  of  efficiency  and  a  slight  increase  in  absenteeism. 
Thus,  the  change  from  a  V/z-  to  9j^-hour  schedule  for  5  of  the  6  work  days 
had  the  effect  of  furnishing  almost  1.9  additional  output  hours  for  each  2 
hours  added  to  the  schedule. 

12:  Workweek  of  45  hours  vs.  57  hours  for  women,  evening  (second)  shift, 
indirect  wage  incentives;  light,  operator-paced  machining  operations. 

Operations  and  working  conditions,  except  for  the  working  hours  of  the 
day,  for  this  group  are  similar  to  those  in  case  study  11,  as  these  women 
were  in  the  same  department. 

I  IN  DINGS  OF  STUDY 

Findings  are  for  a  selected  group  of  61  women  who  experienced  a  change 
in  scheduled  hours  from  45  to  57  per  week  by  the  addition  of  2  hours  to  the 
original  V/z  hours  for  6  days  of  the  week. 

Efficiency. — The  change  from  the  V/z-  to  the  9jA-hour  day  resulted  in  a 
decrease  of  7  percent  in  efficiency  for  women  on  this  shift. 

Absenteeism  was  2.7  percent  during  the  shorter  workweek.  The  rate  rose 
to  4.8  percent  when  the  hours  were  lengthened. 

Output  increased  by  15.3  percent  with  the  increase  of  26.7  percent  in  the 
workweek.  The  disparity  resulted  from  the  drop  in  efficiency  and  higher 
absenteeism  during  the  longer  schedule.  As  a  result,  for  every  2  hours  added 
to  the  schedule,  only  about  1  hour’s  additional  output  was  obtained. 
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13:  Workweek  of  45  hours  vs.  one  of  55  hours  for  women  who  changed  from 
an  evening  (second )  to  a  day  shift,  indirect  wage  incentives;  light,  oper¬ 
ator-paced,  machining  operations. 

These  women  were  in  the  same  department  as  those  in  case  study  11. 
Operations  and  working  conditions  were  identical.  These  workers  moved  up 
to  the  day  shift  when  the  workweek  was  lengthened.  The  change  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  a  shift  bonus  of  5  cents  an  hour,  and  a  new  orientation  to  trans¬ 
portation  requirements,  home  duties,  eating  and  sleeping  habits,  shopping 
practices,  etc. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

The  experience  of  a  selected  group  of  26  women  was  studied.  The  change 
from  a  45-  to  a  55-hour  workweek  was  effected  by  changing  daily  hours  from 
V/2  to  9 x/i  for  5  days  in  the  week,  with  the  retention  of  a  7j/>-hour  Saturday. 

Efficiency  declined  8  percent  during  the  longer  workweek,  and  with  the 
changed  shift. 

Abscntcccism  rose  from  2.2  percent  to  5.8  percent  under  the  longer  sched¬ 

ule. 

Output  rose  only  8.4  percent  when  the  workweek  was  increased  by  22.2 
percent.  In  effect,  only  about  three-fourths  of  an  hour  of  additional  output 
was  achieved  for  each  2  hours  added  to  the  schedule. 

14:  Workweek  of  45  hours  vs.  one  of  55  hours  for  women  who  changed  from 
a  night  (third)  to  a  day  shift,  indirect  wage  incentives;  light,  operator- 
paced  machining  operations. 

These  women  worked  in  the  same  department  as  those  in  case  study  1 1 . 
Operations  and  working  conditions  were  identical,  except  that  the  change 
in  shift  meant  for  these  workers  the  loss  of  a  shift  bonus  of  10  cents  an  hour, 
and  the  necessity  of  acclimating  themselves  to  new  transportation  schedules, 
a  revised  program  of  home  duties,  eating  and  sleeping  habits,  etc. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Findings  are  based  on  the  experience  of  a  selected  group  of  22  women  who 
changed  from  a  night  shift  to  a  day  shift  when  the  workweek  was  lengthened 
from  45  to  55  hours.  The  change  in  daily  hours  consisted  in  the  addition  of 
2  hours  to  the  previous  73^-hour  day  for  5  days  of  the  week,  with  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  a  73^-hour  Saturday. 

Efficiency. — The  lengthening  of  the  workweek  and  the  change  in  shift 
brought  about  a  7.1  percent  decrease  in  efficiency. 

Absenteeism  averaged  3.3  percent  during  the  shorter  hours.  The  rate  rose 
to  4.1  percent  after  the  change. 

Output  rose  12.6  percent  when  the  workweek  was  lengthened  22.2  percent. 
Thus  a  little  more  than  1  output  hour  was  added  for  each  2  scheduled  hours 

added. 
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15:  Workweek  of  45  hours  vs.  one  of  57  hours  jor  women  who  changed  from 
a  night  (third)  to  an  evening  (second)  shift,  indirect  wage  incentives; 
light,  operator-paced  machining  operations. 

Operations  and  working  conditions  were  identical  with  those  in  case  study 
11.  These  women  worked  in  the  same  department  as  those  in  the  previous 
study.  The  change  in  shift  meant  for  these  women  revisions  in  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities,  home  duty  schedules,  eating  and  sleeping  habits,  etc. 

FINDINGS  OF  ST l'I) Y 

The  findings  are  for  a  sejected  group  of  59  women  who  experienced  a  simul¬ 
taneous  change  in  working  hours  and  work  schedules.  The  workweek  was 
lengthened  from  one  of  6  days  at  V/2  hours,  or  45  hours  a  week,  to  one  of 
6  days  at  9/  hours,  or  57  hours  a  week. 

Efficiency. — The  change  in  shift  and  the  increased  hours  brought  about  a 
decline  of  3.4  percent  in  efficiency. 

Absenteeism  before  the  change  averaged  3  percent.  The  rate  under  the 
longer  hours  rose  to  4.7  percent. 

Output  rose  20.1  percent  during  the  second  period  when  the  workweek  was 
extended  by  26.7  percent.  Thus,  a  little  better  than  1)4  hours  of  output  were 
added  for  each  2  hours  added  to  the  schedule. 

16:  Workweek  of  45  hours  vs.  one  of  55  hours,  day  shift;  indirect  wage  in¬ 
centives;  light,  operator-paced  machining  operations;  men  and  women. 

The  plant  studied  was  engaged  in  the  production  of  metal  bearings.  It  be¬ 
longed  to  the  same  company  involved  in  case  studies  1 1  to  15,  but  was  located 
in  an  older,  less  modern  building.  Operations  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
machining  processes  on  lathes,  drill  presses,  grinders,  millers,  broachers.  and 
similar  metalworking  equipment.  The  weights  handled  varied  from  1  to  70 
pounds,  the  heavier  parts  being  lifted  by  hand  cranes.  \\  omen  worked  on  the 
lighter  materials.  The  work  may  be  cha'-acterized  as  li^ht,  operator-paced 
machining  operations. 

Working  conditions. — Working  conditions  were  good.  Ventilation  and 
lighting  were  adequate,  and  noise  was  moderate,  although  there  was  no  air- 
conditioning  or  sound-proofing.  There  were  no  fumes  or  smohe.  Aisles  were 
defined  and  kept  clear.  There  were  no  organized  rest  periods. 

Wage  incentives. — Wage  rates  were  based  on  a  detailed  placement  and  ad¬ 
vancement  program.  There  was  no  wage-incentive  system  of  the  usual  type. 
Efficiency  measures  were  maintained  as  a  basis  for  workers'  promotions  and 
wage  increases.  The  method  used  was  the  same  as  described  in  case  study 
11. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Findings  are  for  all  workers  on  the  shift.  During  the  period  surveyed  there 
were  about  100  workers  in  the  group.  About  75  percent  were  men  and  the 
remainder,  women. 
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Efficiency. — Efficiency  declined  by  3.6  percent  when  hours  were  lengthened 
from  45  to  55  per  week.  (This  was  accomplished  by  increasing  daily  hours 
from  V/2  to  9]/2,  but  retaining  7 '/  hours  on  Saturday.)  The  pattern  of  daily 
efficiency  shows  that  the  fourth  day,  Thursday,  was  the  best  day  during  the 
period  of  the  short  workday.  There  was  a  considerably  lower  level  of  effi¬ 
ciency  on  Friday,  with  some  improvement  on  the  sixth  day.  During  the  9'/2- 
hour  day,  the  level  of  efficiency  was  lower  for  each  day  than  in  the  preceding 
period.  Except  for  a  slight  drop  on  Tuesday,  there  was  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  levels  for  the  first  4  days.  Again,  there  was  a  drop  on  the  fifth  day, 
with  a  slight  improvement  on  the  sixth,  this  last  being  related  perhaps  to 
the  fact  that  only  7 /2  hours  were  worked  on  that  day. 

Absenteeism. — Absenteeism  rose  when  the  workweek  was  lengthened.  The 
rate  was  1.7  percent  during  the  shorter  workweek  and  3.6  percent  under  the 
longer  schedule.  In  both  periods,  the  rate  was  not  excessive.  Under  the 
shorter  hours,  absenteeism  was  highest  on  the  first  workday  of  the  week, 
dropping  successively  to  a  low  on  Friday,  with  a  fairly  sharp  rise  on  Saturday. 
The  lengthening  of  5  of  the  workdays  by  2  hours  each  raised  the  level  of 
absenteeism  for  each  day  but  did  not  cause  any  significant  change  in  the 
relation  of  the  daily  levels,  except  to  raise  the  Saturday  level  to  the  highest 
of  the  week,  slightly  above  that  of  Monday. 

Output. — Output  showed  a  15.9  percent  rise  when  the  workweek  was 
lengthened  by  22.2  percent.  In  other  words,  slightly  less  than  1  Y\  hours  of 
output  were  gained  for  each  2  hours  added  to  the  schedule. 

17:  Workweek  of  45  hours  vs.  one  of  57  hours,  night  shift,  indirect  wage  in¬ 
centives;  light,  operator-paced  machining  operations ;  men  and  women. 

This  study  covers  the  experience  of  all  workers  on  the  night  shift  in  the 
same  department  and  on  the  same  operations  as  those  in  case  study  16. 
During  the  period  studied  there  were  about  50  workers  in  this  group,  approx¬ 
imately  75  percent  of  wrhom  were  men.  During  the  period  of  the  shorter  work¬ 
week  these  workers  were  divided  into  an  afternoon  and  a  night  shift.  When 
hours  were  lengthened  the  two  shifts  were  combined  into  one  night  shift. 

Working  conditions  were  similar  for  both  groups. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Efficiency. — Efficiency  dropped  6.7  percent  when  the  workweek  was  length¬ 
ened  from  45  to  57  hours  by  increasing  daily  hours  from  7'/2  to  9l/2.  Daily 
efficiency  patterns  indicate  that  during  the  period  of  the  V/2-hom  day,  the 
third  day,  Wednesday,  was  the  peak  day,  but  was  closely  matched  by  Fri¬ 
day.  During  the  longer  workweek,  the  week  began  on  Sunday  night.  During 
this  period  the  midweek  peak  was  lost  and  the  levels  for  the  first  three  days, 
Sunday  through  Tuesday  were  constant.  The  level  for  Wednesday  was  lower, 
with  levels  for  Thursday  and  Friday  still  lower. 

Absenteeism. — Absenteeism  rose  from  a  level  of  3.6  percent  during  the 
45-hour  workweek  to  6.1  percent  during  the  57-hour  workweek.  Under  the 
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shorter  schedule,  daily  absenteeism  was  low  during  the  first  4  days  of  the 
week,  the  lowest  point  being  reached  on  the  fourth  day,  Thursday.  Friday 
showed  a  much  higher  rate,  and  Saturday  had  the  highest  daily  level  of  the 
week.  During  the  longer  hours  the  pattern  showed  a  sharp  peak  on  Sunday, 
the  first  workday,  a  marked  drop  on  Monday,  a  lower  but  fairly  even  level  for 
Tuesday  through  Thursday,  and  a  very  sharp  rise  on  Friday. 

Output. — Output  rose  by  14.8  percent  with  the  26.7  percent  increased  in 
the  schedule,  a  gain  of  about  1  hour  of  output  for  each  2  scheduled  hours 
added  to  the  week. 

18:  Workweek  of  58  hours  vs.  one  of  48  hours,  group  wage  incentives; 
medium-heavy,  operator- paced  machining  and  assembling  operations; 
men  and  women. 

The  operations  consisted  of  processing  steel  sheets,  which  weighed  about 
90  pounds  initially,  into  airfield  landing  mats.  The  processes  used  were  evenly 
divided  between  machining  and  hand  operations.  The  steel  sheets,  about  2J/2 
feet  wide  and  10  feet  long,  were  trimmed  to  size,  embossed,  holes  were 
punched,  bayonet  fasteners  and  slots  for  interlocking  the  mats  were  punched 
and  interlocked,  and  the  resulting  mats — now  weighing  about  65  pounds — 
were  degreased,  painted,  baked,  bundled,  and  loaded  into  freight  cars. 

The  mats  were  moved  along  the  production  lines  by  means  of  conveyors  or 
overhead  tracks.  In  terms  of  physical  exertion,  the  work  was  medium.  The 
speeds  of  individual  operations  were  entirely  within  the  control  of  the  oper¬ 
ators. 

Working  conditions. — On  the  whole,  working  conditions  were  good.  Illumi¬ 
nation  and  ventilation  were  adequate.  Except  for  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  spray-painting  booths,  the  air  was  clean.  Housekeeping  was  good  and 
there  was  little  congestion  or  crowding. 

There  were  no  showers  and  no  eating  facilities  of  any  kind — not  even  a 
place  to  eat. 

During  the  8-hour  day,  there  were  no  organized  rest  periods.  Estimates  of 
time  voluntarily  taken  out  from  work  at  the  production  lines,  with  utility 
men  stepping  in  as  replacements,  ranged  between  20  and  30  minutes  per  day. 
During  the  10-hour  day,  a  rest  period  was  called  at  the  end  of  8  hours. 

The  work  force. — During  the  first  period  surveyed  (the  58-hour  week), 
the  number  of  workers  studied  numbered  80.  Only  one  shift  was  operated. 
During  the  second  period  (the  48-hour  week),  the  number  of  workers  had 
grown  to  140,  and  two  shifts  were  used.  None  of  these  operators  had  any 
prior  experience  in  the  production  of  landing  mats,  and  most  of  them  were 
new  to  the  plant.  Only  about  half  of  them  had  some  industrial  experience 
before  coming  into  this  department. 

The  work  force  during  the  58-hour  week  period  surveyed — May  through 
August  1943 — consisted  entirely  of  men.  Di  ;  the  48-hour  period — Janu¬ 
ary  through  April  1944 — about  15  percent  were  colored  women,  selected  for 
size  and  strength.  In  view  of  the  kind  of  operations  performed,  it  is  believed 
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that  the  change  in  the  size  and  composition  of  the  group  should  not  have  influ¬ 
enced  the  results  of  the  survey. 

Wage  incentives. — A  bonus  was  paid  for  all  production  in  excess  of  a  fixed 
quota,  and  averaged  about  25  percent  of  the  base  pay.  A  penalty  was  assessed 
for  spoilage  above  a  set  limit.  Average  hourly  earnings  came  to  about  $1.10. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Efficiency. — When  daily  hours  were  decreased  from  10  to  8  for  5  days  of 
the  week,  with  the  retention  of  the  8-hour  Saturday,  hourly  efficiency  in¬ 
creased  by  15  percent. 

Absenteeism. — Absenteeism  remained  at  about  the  same  high  level  during 
each  of  the  two  periods — 10.7  percent  during  the  10-hour  day  schedule  and 
10.4  percent  during  the  8-hour  day  schedule.  (It  should  be  noted  that  6  days 
were  worked  under  either  schedule,  so  that  Saturday  absenteeism  was  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  each  case.) 

Output. — The  net  effect  of  the  decrease  in  daily  hours  from  10  to  8  was 
a  lowering  of  the  total  output  level  by  about  8  percent.  Against  this,  the 
decrease  in  scheduled  hours  amounted  to  17  percent.  Consequently,  1  hour’s 
output  was  lost  for  each  2  hours  dropped  from  the  schedule.  Stating  this 
finding  in  reverse,  the  plant  had  gained  only  1  hour’s  output  for  every  2  hours 
worked  above  48  per  week.  Half  of  the  added  hours  were  wasted. 

Injuries. — Furthermore,  work  injuries  were  about  three  times  as  frequent 
during  the  longer  hours.  Although  most  injuries  consisted  of  minor  cuts  and 
bruises,  the  department  averaged  208  such  injuries  per  100  workers  during 
the  48-hour  week,  as  against  680  during  the  58-hour  week. 

The  time  lost  because  of  disabling  injuries  showed  much  the  same  picture: 
For  each  100  workers,  23  days  were  lost  during  the  shorter  work  schedule, 
as  against  128  during  the  longer  schedule. 

19:  The  effectiveness  of  Sunday  work  for  workers  on  light,  operator-paced 
machining  operations;  individual  wage  incentives;  men. 

The  plant  studied  manufactured  drills  and  reamers.  Operations  consisted  of 
cutting  steel  rods  to  proper  lengths  and  grinding,  fluting,  and  tempering  these 
lengths  into  drills  and  reamers.  This  work  may  be  described  as  light,  opera¬ 
tor-paced  machining  operations. 

Working  conditions. — Working  conditions  were  good.  Light  was  adequate 
as  was  ventilation.  There  were  no  fumes,  and  noise  was  moderate.  Aisles  were 
narrow  but  were  kept  unobstructed. 

Wage  incentives.— The  wage  incentive  system  consisted  of  a  bonus  based 
on  each  worker’s  individual  efficiency,  with  fixed  increases  for  specified  per¬ 
centages  above  the  production  standard.  There  was  a  ceiling  of  30  percent 
above  base  pay  beyond  which  the  workers  were  not  paid  for  additional 
output. 

Safety. — A  safety  program  was  carried  out  by  a  labor-management  safety 
committee. 
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Hourly  schedules. — The  performances  of  a  selected  group  of  30  male  oper¬ 
ators  on  three  shifts  were  studied  under  4  different  levels  of  scheduled  hours. 
These  schedules  were:  ( 1 )  A  straight  56-hour  workweek  of  7  days  of  8  hours 
each;  (2)2  weeks  of  56  hours,  and  one  of  48,  or  every  third  Sunday  off;  (3) 
alternating  weeks  of  56  and  48  hours,  or  every  second  Sunday  off;  and  (4) 
a  straight  48-hour  workweek  of  6  days  of  8  hours  each. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Efficiency. — Efficiency  increased  17  percent  when  the  schedule  was  changed 
from  a  straight  7-day  week  to  one  with  every  third  Sunday  off.  It  rose  an¬ 
other  1 1  percent  when  the  men  worked  only  every  other  Sunday.  It  rose  only 
1  percent  more  when  Sunday  work  was  eliminated  entirely.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  it  would  have  risen  still  further — by  about  6  to  8  percent — 
had  it  not  been  for  the  30  percent  ceiling  on  bonus.  This  ultimate  level  would 
be  one-third  again  as  high  as  it  was  under  the  7-day  workweek.  In  any  case, 
the  6-day  schedule  is  clearly  indicated  as  having  been  the  most  efficient  of 
those  studied. 

Absenteeism . — Absenteeism  averaged  4.1  percent  during  the  straight  56- 
hour  workweek,  and  7.8  percent  during  the  period  of  2  weeks  at  56  hours  and 
1  at  48  hours.  At  this  time  the  company  paid  an  attendance  bonus  of  increas¬ 
ing  amounts  for  every  month  of  perfect  attendance  during  a  3-month  period. 
This  bonus  was  discontinued  when  the  schedule  was  changed  to  one  of  alter¬ 
nating  56-  and  48-hour  workweeks.  During  this  period  the  rate  of  absenteeism 
was  8.2  percent.  When  Sunday  was  eliminated  from  the  workweek  entirely, 
the  rate  was  slightly  less — 7.3  percent.  W  hen  Sunday  was  scheduled,  it  had 
the  highest  daily  rate  of  absenteeism.  Next  in  order  came  Saturday;  and 
third,  Monday.  Attendance  was  best  on  Friday,  which  was  pay  day. 

For  the  plant  as  a  whole-,  the  first  shift,  with  the  highest  proportion  of  old- 
time  workers,  had  the  lowest  absenteeism  rate.  It  was  not  much  higher  on 
the  second  shift.  The  third  shift,  with  about  one-fifth  of  the  labor  force,  and 
with  the  lowest  proportion  of  old-time  workers,  was  said  to  account  for  50 
percent  of  the  absenteeism.  This  shift  also  had  the  highest  proportion  of 
women,  whose  absenteeism  rate  was  reported  to  be  twice  that  of  men. 

Among  the  reasons  advanced  by  management  for  the  high  rates  of  absentee¬ 
ism  were:  (1)  The  7-day  week  was  too  long;  (2)  earnings  were  high  and  the 
men  had  no  time  to  spend  their  money. 

Output. — Output  increased  6.8  percent  when  the  average  workweek  was 
decreased  by  eliminating  one  out  of  every  three  Sundays  as  a  work  day.  It 
was  increased  by  a  total  of  13.8  percent  when  the  workweek  was  further 
shortened,  making  only  alternating  Sundays  workdays.  During  the  48-hour 
workweek  period,  output  showed  a  net  gain  of  6.8  percent.  Output  was  high¬ 
est  during  the  schedule  calling  for  work  every  other  Sunday.  If  the  assump¬ 
tion  as  tj  the  true  efficiency  level  in  the  absence  of  bonus  limitations  is 
sound,  however,  it  appears  that  the  output  level  during  the  straight  6-day 
week  would  have  been  equally  as  high.  In  effect,  this  means  that  the  workers 
were  capable  of  producing  as  much  on  a  straight  6-day  week  as  during  a 


straight  7-day  workweek  or  under  schedules  requiring  work  on  every  second 
or  third  Sunday. 

Injuries. — The  incidence  of  work  injuries,  as  expressed  in  the  average 
number  of  disabling  and  nondisabling  injuries  per  100  workers  per  month, 
showed  no  appreciable  variation  during  the  different  work  schedules,  as 


shown  by  the  following  averages: 

Number  of 

Work  schedule  injuries 

7 -day  week  .16 

Every  third  Sunday  off  -1  8 

Every  second  Sunday  off  .1  1 

Every  Sunday  off  3  7 


20:  Workweek  oj  40  hours  vs.  one  of  60  hours,  day  shift,  group  wage  incen¬ 
tives;  medium-heavy,  operator-paced  machining  operations ;  men  and 
women. 

This  department  produced  105  mm.  shells.  The  work  consisted  primarily 
of  the  operation  of  metalworking  machines  such  as  grinders,  millers,  lathes, 
drill  presses,  and  similar  equipment.  About  14  types  of  machines  performed 
about  30  operations  on  the  shell.  The  rough  casting,  weighing  about  30 
pounds,  passed  from  machine  to  machine  by  means  of  gravity  conveyors.  In 
general,  the  work  may  be  classified  as  medium  in  physical  effort  required, 
essentially  machining,  primarily  operator-paced,  and  affording  very  little  idle 
time  to  the  operators. 

Working  conditions. — Working  conditions  were  fairly  good.  Work  areas 
were  adequate  in  size  and  unobstructed.  Lighting  and  ventilation  were  good. 
Noise,  however,  was  shrill  and  of  considerable  volume.  Two  10-minute  rest 
pauses  were  permitted  during  each  shift. 

The  work  force. — During  the  period  studied,  approximately  50  men  and 
15  women  were  employed  on  the  day  shift.  Employee  morale  appeared  to  be 
excellent.  This  was  attributed  to  the  immediate  and  obvious  relation  of  the 
product  to  the  war  effort. 

Wage  incentives. — A  daily  and  weekly  incentive  bonus  were  paid  for  all 
shells  produced  in  excess  of  a  fixed  departmental  quota. 

Hourly  schedules. — A  40-hour  workweek  (5  days  at  8  hours)  was  sched¬ 
uled  through  May  1943.  Responding  to  the  need  for  increased  production, 
management  increased  the  scheduled  workweek  to  55  hours  (5l/>  days  at  10 
hours  and  finally  to  60  hours  (6  days  at  10  hours).  The  data  permit  a  com¬ 
parison  of  labor  performance  during  the  40-  and  60-hour  workweeks. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Efficiency  averaged  a  drop  of  22.3  percent  during  the  longer  workweek. 

Absenteeism  losses  increased  sharply  during  the  longer  work  schedule.  The 
absenteeism  rate  rose  from  an  average  of  5.7  percent  during  the  40-hour  week 
to  10.8  percent  during  the  60-hour  schedule. 

In  terms  of  total  output,  the  increase  of  50  percent  in  scheduled  hours 
resulted  in  an  increase  in  output  of  only  5.5  percent.  Thus,  given  the  same 
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hourly  efficiency  and  absence  rate  which  prevailed  during  the  shorter  work¬ 
week,  the  additional  output  gained  during  the  longer  workweek  could  have 
been  obtained  by  increasing  scheduled  weekly  hours  from  40  to  about  43. 

Injuries  (nearly  all  minor  and  requiring  only  first  aid)  increased  in  rough 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  hours.  During  the  shorter  workweek,  approxi¬ 
mately  109  injuries  were  sustained  by  100  workers  per  month.  The  corre¬ 
sponding  average  rose  to  163  during  the  longer  workweek. 

Another  apparent  result  of  the  long  work  schedule  was  a  sharply  increased 
rate  of  voluntary  quits.  During  the  40-hour  workweek,  an  average  of  3.5 
workers  voluntarily  left  the  company  each  month  for  every  100  workers  on 
the  pay  roll.  The  corresponding  average  during  the  60-hour  schedule  was  7.1. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  to  what  extent  this  higher  figure  reflected  experi¬ 
ence  with  different  types  of  workers,  and  to  what  extent  it  was  due  to  longer 
hours.  It  is  very  likely  that  both  of  these  factors  were  involved  in  the  shijrp 
increase  in  the  quit  rate. 

After  7  months  at  the  longer  hours,  the  work  schedule  was  cut  back  to  a 
48-hour  week,  with  6  days  at  8  hours  each. 

27:  Workweek  of  40  hours  ys.  one  of  66  hours,  night  shift,  group  wage  incen¬ 
tives;  medium-heavy,  operator-paced  machining  operations;  men  and 
women. 

This  study  deals  with  the  performance  of  a  group  of  night-shift  workers 
in  the  plant  described  in  case  study  20.  The  operation,  working  condi¬ 
tions,  and  pay  incentives  were  the  same  for  this  group  as  those  indicated  in 
the  previous  case  study. 

The  company  employed  about  45  men  and  10  women  on  this  shift.  I  he 
workweek  was  increased  from  40  hours,  5  days  at  8  hours,  to  66  hours,  6  days 
at  1 1  hours. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Efficiency. — A  comparison  of  the  levels  of  efficiency  achieved  during  both 
schedules  reveals  that  the  group  was  20.6  percent  less  efticient  during  the 
longer  hours. 

Absenteeism. — The  absence  rate  rose  from  3.7  percent  during  the  40-hour 
workweek  to  13.3  percent  during  the  longer  workweek. 

Output. — The  composite  effect  of  a  65-percent  increase  in  scheduled  hours, 
i educed  efficiency,  and  higher  absenteeism  was  an  increase  in  output  of  only 
9  percent.  In  terms  of  hours,  the  addition  of  26  hours  to  the  workweek  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  increase  of  only  3'/>  hours  of  output.  The  same  result  could  have 
been  achieved  by  extending  the  original  40-hour  week  to  44  hours.  Ihe  addi¬ 
tional  22  hours  worked  up  to  the  66-hour  level  were  completely  wasted. 

After  7  months  at  the  longer  hours,  the  shift  was  cut  back  to  6  days  at 
8  hours  each,  or  48  hours  per  week. 
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22:  Workweek  oj  48  hours  vs.  one  of  55'/i  hours,  no  wage  incentives; 
medium-heavy  and  heavy  operator-paced  (hipping,  grinding,  and  weld¬ 
ing  operations;  men. 

This  study  was  conducted  in  the  finishing  department  of  a  small  steel  cast¬ 
ing  foundry.  The  operations  consisted  of  cleaning,  grinding,  chipping,  and 
welding  of  castings  delivered  to  this  department  after  having  been  poured  in 
the  molding  department.  All  of  the  operations  were  entirely  operator-paced. 
The  work  ranged  from  medium-heavy  to  heavy,  depending  on  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  castings  (which  varied  between  20  and  several  hundred  pounds) 
and  afforded  the  workers  very  little  idle  time. 

Working  conditions. — Foundry  work  usually  is  dirty  and  frequently  hot. 
This  foundry  conformed  to  the  usual  pattern.  Illumination  in  the  department 
was  good.  Powerful  fans  removed  fumes  and  smoke  and,  during  the  summer, 
helped  in  keeping  the  average  temperature  from  rising  above  90° F.  Aisles, 
generally,  were  clear  of  obstructions.  While  there  were  no  organized  rest 
periods,  voluntary  rest  periods  consumed  from  30  to  45  minutes  per  day.  All 
work  was  done  at  straight  hourly  rates.  There  was  no  wage-incentive  system 
of  any  kind. 

Hourly  schedules. — During  1942,  the  company  scheduled  a  48-hour  work¬ 
week,  6  days  at  8  hours  for  the  average  work  force  of  80  men  in  the  depart¬ 
ment.  In  1943,  the  labor  force  declined  to  65  men  and  weekly  hours  were 
raised  to  55J^,  5  days  at  9'/2  hours  and  Saturday  at  8  hours. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Efficiency. — A  comparison  of  departmental  performance  during  both  lev¬ 
els  of  hours  reveals  that  efficiency  remained  essentially  unchanged  when 
weekly  hours  were  raised  from  48  to  S5'/>.  It  actually  increased  slightly  by 
0.2  percent. 

Apparently,  the  operators  were  able  to  maintain  the  same  pace  during  the 
8-  and  9-hour  days.  The  finding  that  the  efficiency  of  men  on  day  work  and 
without  any  wage  incentive  remains  about  the  same  at  levels  of  long  and 
short  hours  parallels  a  similar  finding  in  an  earlier  study.3 

In  the  light  of  other  findings  for  men  working  under  wage  incentives,  the 
conclusion  appears  warranted  that,  in  this  department  at  least,  men  on  day 
work — and  apparently  operating  at  a  slower  tempo  than  if  on  piecework — can 
be  as  efficient  during  a  9j/2-hour  day  and  55J/2-hour  week  as  they  can  during 
an  8-hour  day  and  48-hour  week.  In  other  words,  the  work  pace  during  the 
shorter  workweek  was  not  so  fast  as  to  be  impaired  when  the  workday  and 
workweek  were  lengthened. 

It  is  also  likely  that  the  high  morale  of  the  workers  during  1943 — a  war¬ 
time  morale — had  an  important  bearing  on  the  maintenance  of  an  efficiency 
l&'el  which  might  have  dropped  had  the  longer  hours  been  in  force  under 
peacetime  conditions. 


sSee  case  study  1 . 
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Absenteeism. — Scheduled  workdays  lost  because  of  absence  from  work  in¬ 
creased  from  6.6  percent  to  8.9  percent  during  the  longer  workweek. 

Output. — Against  an  increase  of  weekly  hours  of  15.6  percent,  output  in¬ 
creased  13.2  percent.  For  every  3  hours  of  additional  worktime,  output 
increased  by  the  equivalent  of  V/z  hours'  production  under  the  shorter  work 
schedule. 

23:  Workweek  of  48  hours  vs.  one  oj  54  hours,  no  wage  incentives;  medium- 
heavy  and  heavy  operator-paced  foundry  operations ;  men. 

This  department  performed  molding  and  metal-pouring  operations  in  the 
same  foundry  which  furnished  the  material  for  case  study  22.  The  weights 
handled  by  workers  varied  with  the  size  of  the  castings  and  ranged 
from  20  pounds  to  several  hundred  pounds.  As  a  rule,  all  weights  above  75 
pounds  were  lifted  by  means  of  manually  or  power  operated  cranes.  Work 
was  usually  done  in  crews  of  three:  a  molder,  a  helper,  and  a  core  setter.  The 
molds  were  assembled  from  oven-dried  cores  and  backed  with  sand.  When 
the  molds  were  large — and  consequently  heavy — the  molten  metal  was 
poured  from  crucibles  which  were  transported  by  crane  to  the  assembly 
floor.  Small  molds  were  moved  by  crane  to  the  pouring  floor  where  the  metal 
was  poured.  When  the  castings  had  cooled,  they  were  moved  to  the  shake-out 
floor  where  a  crew  of  shake-out  men  removed  them  from  the  flasks.  The 
physical  demands  of  the  operations  may  be  characterized  as  medium-heavy 
to  heavy.  The  work  pace  was  entirely  controlled  by  the  operator. 

Working  conditions  and  hourly  schedules. — Plant  conditions  were  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  in  this  department  as  those  described  in  case  study  22. 
Employees  were  paid  on  a  straight  hourly  basis.  There  was  no  wage-incen¬ 
tive  system  of  any  kind. 

The  schedule  in  effect  through  March  1943  was  48  hours  a  week,  or  6  days 
at  8  hours.  In  the  spring  of  that  year,  the  scheduled  workweek  was  increased  to 
54  hours  by  adding  1  hour  to  each  workday.  The  average  work  force  decreased 
from  88  men  to  68  men  during  the  longer  workweek. 

FINDINT.S  OF  STUDY 

Efficiency  was  about  4.1  percent  better  during  the  9-hour  day  as  compared 
with  the  8-hour  day.  As  was  found  in  case  study  22,  the  absence  of  a 
wage-incentive  system  apparently  resulted  in  a  pace  under  the  shorter  hourly 
schedule  which  could  be  maintained  and,  in  fact,  improved  even  though  hours 
were  increased. 

Absenteeism  increased  from  6.9  percent  to  8.5  percent  when  the  workweek 
was  lengthened. 

The  net  effect  of  the  increase  of  12.5  percent  in  working  hours  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  13.5  percent  in  over-all  output.  The  increase  in  efficiency  more  th«n 
offset  the  increase  in  the  time  lost  because  of  increased  absenteeism.  In  terms 
of  hours,  the  addition  of  6  hours  to  the  workweek  resulted  in  an  increase  of 
6 /  hours  of  output. 
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This  study  again  illustrates  that  the  pace  of  workers  at  straight  hourly 
rates  was  not  so  fast  under  a  48-hour  schedule  but  that  it  could  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  even  improved,  when  hours  were  increased  to  54  per  week. 

24:  The  effectiveness  of  Sunday  work  during  a  54 -hour  week  vs.  a  58-hour 
week  without  Sunday  work,  indirect  wage  incentives;  light,  operator- 
paced  machining  operations;  men. 

The  operations  in  this  department  consisted  almost  entirely  of  machining 
small  metal  parts  for  war  materials:  machine-gun  tripods,  aircraft  parts,  and 
similar  equipment.  The  operations,  primarily  drilling,  grinding,  and  machin¬ 
ing  of  small  aluminum  and  steel  parts,  may  be  characterized  as  light  and 
operator-paced. 

Working  conditions. — Working  conditions  were  good.  Ventilation  was  ade¬ 
quate,  noise  was  moderate  and  lighting  varied  from  adequate  to  good.  There 
were  no  fumes  or  smoke.  The  wood  block  doors  were  kept  clean  and  aisles 
were  usually  free  of  obstructions.  Considerable  atteniion  was  given  to  safety 
by  management.  There  was  no  cafeteria.  Lunch  tables  were  provided,  and  a 
private  caterer  brought  in  hot  dishes,  sandwiches,  etc. 

Wage  incentives. — The  department  operated  on  a  measured  day-work  sys¬ 
tem.  Employees  attained  specified  rates  provided  they  maintained  certain 
prescribed  levels  of  output.  Although  there  was  no  incentive  system  in  the 
sense  of  earnings  which  fluctuated  with  the  volume  of  output,  the  wage  sys¬ 
tem  required  employees  to  maintain  at  least  average  efficiency  in  order  to 
qualify  for  certain  wage  brackets. 

Hourly  schedules  and  shifts.— In  1942,  the  selected  group  of  31  experi¬ 
enced  male  operators  were  scheduled  to  work  7  days  a  week.  The  schedule 
called  for  three  nonrotating  shifts  of  8  hours  each,  which  included  a  paid 
lunch  period  of  15  minutes. 

A  year  later,  in  1943,  Sunday  was  eliminated  from  the  schedule,  but  daily 
hours  were  lengthened  to  10J/2  per  day,  including  a  paid  j^-hour  lunch  period, 
with  8  hours  on  Saturday.  The  resulting  workweek,  excluding  the  lunch 
period,  was  58  hours,  as  against  the  earlier  54-hour  week.  The  longer  sched¬ 
ule  was  operated  on  a  two-nonrotating-shift  basis. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Efficiency  was  higher  during  the  6-day  week  than  during  the  7-day  week, 
although  daily  hours  had  been  increased  from  8  to  10.  Average  hourly  out- 
Dut  was  14.3  percent  better  when  there  was  no  Sunday  work. 

Absenteeism  was  about  the  same  during  both  schedules,  with  an  average 
of  about  5  percent.  The  absence  peak  during  the  6-day  week  came  on  Satur¬ 
day  and  reflects  a  desire  for  a  longer  weekend. 

During  the  7-day  week,  attendance  was  worst  on  Sunday,  with  Monday 
only  slightly  better.  Operators,  working  on  Sunday,  at  double  pay,  frequently 
took  Monday  off. 

Output. — The  longer  workweek,  with  Sunday  work  eliminated,  was  more 
productive  than  the  7  days  at  an  8-hour  schedule.  Although  weekly  hours  had 
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increased  by  7.4  percent,  output  increased  by  22.5  percent.  With  very  littie 
change  in  the  absence  rate,  this  increase  was  due  entirely  to  the  improved 
efficiency  during  the  6-day  week. 

By  eliminating  Sunday  work,  the  plant  not  only  saved  the  cost  of  double 
pay  for  work  on  that  day  but  actually  gained  about  15  percent  of  output 
beyond  the  7.4  percent  of  additional  hours  worked. 

25:  Workweek  of  37'/ 2  hours  vs.  one  of  58  hours  for  men,  individual  wage  in¬ 
centives;  light,  operator-paced  machining  operations. 

This  study  was  conducted  in  a  plant  which  produced  small  precision  parts 
for  guns  and  a  variety  of  control  devices  for  lubricating  systems.  Most  of  the 
work  involved  the  operation  of  metalworking  machines  such  as  grinders,  mill¬ 
ers,  drill  presses,  riveting  machines,  lathes,  and  similar  equipment.  The  weight 
of  the  parts  handled  rarely  exceeded  5  pounds.  The  work  required  a  high 
degree  of  precision  because  of  the  small  tolerances  allowed  on  most  jobs.  The 
operations  surveyed  were  light  and,  except  for  the  work  at  a  few  automatic 
machines,  were  entirely  operator-paced. 

Working  conditions. — Conditions  in  the  plant  were  good.  Lighting  ranged 
from  fairly  adequate  to  good.  There  were  no  fumes,  smoke,  or  dust.  Noise  was 
moderate.  Working  space  was  somewhat  crowded.  A  well-equipped  first-aid 
room  was  staffed  with  three  registered  nurses.  Rest  periods  were  voluntary 
and  were  taken  when  the  work  flow  permitted. 

The  work  force. — Forty-three  experienced  male  operators  were  selected  for 
study.  Most  of  them  had  been  employed  by  the  company  for  many  years.  A 
spirit  of  friendly  cooperation  between  foremen  and  workers,  and  among  the 
workers  themselves  was  clearly  apparent.  Industrial  relations  were  very  good. 

Wage  incentives. — Workers  were  paid  on  an  individual  piece-rate  basis. 
All  rates,  set  by  means  of  time  studies,  required  the  approval  of  the  labor 
organization  representing  the  employees. 

Hourly  schedules. — The  periods  compared  were  January  to  August  1942. 
and  a  comparable  period  in  1943.  During  the  first  period,  3  shifts  of  7 ' 
hours  each  were  worked  for  a  workweek  of  37 'A  hours.  During  the  second 
period,  when  the  plant  was  entirely  on  war  work,  daily  hours  were  increased 
to  10,  with  a  sixth  day  of  8  hours  added,  for  a  weekly  total  of  58  hours. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Efficiency. — In  spite  of  the  54.7  percent  increase  in  hours,  the  efficiency 
level  during  the  longer  workweek  actually  increased  by  15.3  percent. 

Two  reasons  were  advanced  by  management  to  explain  this  experience: 
( 1 )  The  participation  of  employees  in  the  war  effort  acted  as  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  greater  efficiency;  and  (2)  the  longer  runs  on  each  job  during  the 
longer  workday  spread  unproductive  time  over  a  longer  period  of  productive 
effort.  Apparently,  the  work  during  the  longer  workweek  was  not  so  hard  as 
to  induce  fatigue  serious  enough  to  bring  about  a  slowing  down  on  the  part 
of  the  workers. 
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Absenteeism. — The  absence  rate  rose  from  2.1  percent  to  3.3  percent  dur¬ 
ing  the  longer  workweek.  In  both  periods,  the  rates  were  low  and  were  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  labor-management  committee’s  effort  to  curb 
absenteeism. 

Output.— The  extension  of  the  hourly  schedule  by  54.7  percent  and  im¬ 
proved  efficiency  were  responsible  for  an  81.2-percent  rise  in  total  output. 
In  terms  of  hours,  for  every  hour  added  to  the  workweek,  app  >ximately  1  /i 
hours  of  output  were  achieved. 

26:  Workweek  of  37/t  hours  vs.  one  of  54  hours  for  women,  individual  wage 
incentives;  light,  operator-paced  assembling  and  machining  operations. 

The  performance  of  25  experienced  female  operators  was  surveyed  in  the 
same  plant  which  furnished  the  data  for  case  study  25.  The  group  was 
engaged  in  assembling,  with  the  aid  of  light  hand  tools,  the  small  parts  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  previous  case  study.  A  small  percentage  of  the  women  per¬ 
formed  light  machining  operations. 

Working  conditions,  pay  incentives,  and  worker-management  relations 
were  identical  with  those  described  in  case  study  25. 

Hourly  schedules. — The  scheduled  workweek  was  lengthened  in  1943  from 
37/i  hours  (5  days  at  iy2  hours),  to  54  hours  (3  days  at  10  hours  and  3 
days  at  8  hours). 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Efficiency. — A  comparison  of  labor  performance  during  both  schedules 
reveals  an  experience  similar  to  that  found  in  the  previous  case  study.  The 
change  in  hours  represented  an  increase  of  44  percent.  The  workers,  how¬ 
ever,  were  16.9  percent  more  efficient  during  the  longer  workweek.  The 
reasons  advanced  for  the  comparable  reaction  in  the  analysis  of  case 
study  25  also  apply  here. 

Absenteeism  rose  slightly  from  3  percent  during  the  37^2-hour  schedule 
to  3.3  percent  during  the  longer  workweek. 

The  combined  effect  of  an  increase  of  44  percent  in  scheduled  working 
hours,  stable  attendance,  and  improved  efficiency  was  an  increase  of  67.6 
percent  in  output.  Stated  differently,  for  every  hour  added  to  the  workweek 
about  V/z  hours  of  output  were  gained. 

27 :  Irregular  overtime  vs.  a  fixed  8-hour  daily  schedule  ivith  occasional  Sun¬ 
day  work  for  men,  individual  wage  incentives;  light  to  medium-heavy, 
operator-paced  machining  operations. 

The  operations  studied  in  this  plant  consisted  of  machining  processes  on 
lathes,  mills,  grinders,  and  similar  metalworking  machines.  The  material 
handled  varied  in  weight  from  one  pound  to  over  100  pounds.  Heavier  pieces 
were  lifted  with  the  aid  of  mechanical  hoisting  equipment.  The  operations 
were  largely  operator-paced  and  afforded  very  little  idle  time  to  the  workers. 

Working  conditions. — Working  conditions  in  the  plant  were  good.  Work 
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space  and  aisles  were  adequate.  Noise  was  moderate.  There  were  no  fumes 
or  dust.  The  fluorescent  installation  provided  adequate  light.  Rest  rooms 
including  shower  facilities  were  clean  and  ample  in  number.  Well-prepared 
lunches  were  served  at  nominal  prices  in  the  plant  cafeteria.  Industrial  rela¬ 
tions  were  good. 

Wage  incentives. — An  incentive  system  based  on  standards  established 
through  time  studies,  provided  for  additional  pay  for  work  done  in  less  than 
standard  time.  Operators  were  paid  at  their  hourly  rate  for  all  minutes 

“saved.” 

Hourly  schedules—  The  performance  of  29  experienced  male  operators 
who  worked  in  the  department  under  both  schedules  were  studied.  The  work¬ 
ing  schedules  compared  were  those  existing  during  the  first  6  months  of 
1941,  and  the  same  period  in  1943.  During  the  first  period,  the  nominal  work¬ 
week  was  6  days  at  8  hours.  Actually,  however,  daily  hours  usually  varied 
between  8  and  10  and  occasionally  went  as  high  as  15.  During  the  second 
period,  the  irregular  overtime  had  been  replaced  by  Sunday  work,  with  the 
requirement  that  each  operator  work  two  Sundays  a  month.  The  purpose  of 
the  survey,  therefore,  was  to  determine  the  desirability  of  working  a  fixed 
8-hour  daily  schedule  which  included  two  Sundays  a  month  as  against 
sporadic  overtime  which,  on  occasion,  stretched  the  day  to  15  hours. 

FINDINCS  OF  STUDY 

In  evaluating  the  changes  in  efficiency  and  output  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  first  period  preceded  our  entry  into  the  war  and  that  the  second 
period  involved  direct  participation  in  the  war  effort.  Unquestionably,  the 
results  reflect  the  effect  of  war  morale,  although  the  extent  of  this  cannot  be 
measured. 

Efficiency. — Eyen  though  weekly  hours  increased  slightly  by  4.7  percent 
from  an  average  of  51.5  hours  during  the  prewar  period  to  53.9  hours  during 
the  war  period,  labor  efficiency  increased  by  16.3  percent. 

Absenteeism. — Time  lost  from  work  because  of  unauthorized  absence 
amounted  to  only  3  percent  during  the  first  period.  With  the  change  to  Sun¬ 
day  work,  the  rate  more  than  doubled  to  7.2  percent. 

Output. — The  net  effect  of  greater  efficiency,  a  higher  absence  rate  and  a 
slightly  longer  workweek  was  an  increase  of  16.6  percent  in  total  output.  The 
primary  reasons  for  the  better  output  record  appear  to  be:  (1)  The  regular 
work  schedule,  although  it  meant  work  on  two  Sundays  during  each  month: 
and  (2)  the  psychological  impetus  of  participation  in  the  war  effort. 

28:  The  effectiveness  of  Sunday  work  for  women,  individual  wage  incentives ; 
light,  operator-paced  machining  operations. 

The  department  surveyed  in  this  study  is  in  the  same  plant  discussed  in 
case  study  27.  All  of  the  22  employees  were  engaged  in  light  nietal- 
machining  operations  and  were  women.  The  material  handled  varied  in  weight 
from  one  ounce  to  several  pounds.  The  work  may  be  characterized  as  light 
operations  at  operator-paced  metalworking  machines. 
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Working  conditions  and  wage  incentives  were  the  same  as  those  described 
in  case  study  27. 

Hourly  schedules. — In  1943,  the  nominal  workweek  consisted  of  6  days  at 
8  hours  each,  which  included  a  paid  j4-hour  lunch  period,  and,  in  addition, 
work  on  two  Sundays  a  month.  The  average  workweek  consisted  of  52.5 
hours.  In  1944,  Sunday  work  had  been  discontinued  and  the  workweek  con¬ 
sisted  of  6  days  of  8  hours  each  for  a  total  of  45  actual  hours  of  work. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  measure  the  effect  of  the  discontinuance 
of  Sunday  work  on  two  Sundays  a  month,  with  the  reduction  of  total  weekly 
hours  from  52.5  to  48,  each  period  including  a  paid  '4-hour  lunch  period. 

When  Sunday  work  was  dropped  from  the  schedule,  the  hourly  rate  of 
output  increased  by  22.9  percent.  It  is  significant  that  the  change  in  nominal 
weekly  hours  consisted  of  a  reduction  of  only  4/  hours,  from  52 '4  to  48, 
or  only  9  percent.  Apparently,  the  important  point  is  that  the  change  involved 
the  complete  elimination  of  Sunday  work  for  the  women  operators. 

Efficiency. — Another  factor,  but  of  unmeasurable  effect,  was  that  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  schedule  followed  D-day  (June  1944).  This  may  have  stimulated 
efficiency  beyond  the  effect  of  the  dropping  of  Sunday  work.  The  data  indi¬ 
cate,  however,  that  the  effect  of  this  shot  in  the  arm — if  it  was  one — contin¬ 
ued  unabated,  for  hourly  efficiency  was  as  good  in  December  as  it  had  been 
in  July,  the  month  immediately  after  D-day. 

Absenteeism. — Unauthorized  time  lost  from  work  decreased  from  10.9  per¬ 
cent  to  7.4  percent. 

Output. — The  combined  effect  of  increased  efficiency  and  improved  attend¬ 
ance  was  an  increase  in  total  output  of  16.7  percent.  Thus,  although  the  work¬ 
week  was  reduced  4 /  hours  by  the  elimination  of  Sunday  work,  total  weekly 
output  was  increased  by  the  equivalent  of  almost  9  hours. 

Daily  Pattern  of  Efficiency  and  Absenteeism 

The  data  permitted  the  determination  of  daily  patterns  of  efficiency  and 
absenteeism.  During  the  longer  workweek,  efficiency  was  lowest  on  Sunday, 
slightly  better  on  Monday,  and  then  rose  to  a  better  level  which  was  fairly 
well  maintained  through  Friday.  On  Saturday,  however,  it  dropped  again 
to  about  the  Monday  level. 

During  the  shorter  workweek,  hourly  efficiency  was  best  on  Monday  and 
was  maintained  at  a  slightly  lower  level  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  The  effi¬ 
ciency  level  for  every  day  in  the  week  was  substantially  higher  during  the 
shorter  week  than  during  the  period  with  Sunday  work. 

Absenteeism  was  markedly  lower  during  the  shorter  workweek  on  each  day 
except  Monday;  and  even  on  that  day  it  was  slightly  lower. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  absenteeism  pattern  for  the  period  with  Sun¬ 
day  work  is  the  low  absence  rate  on  Sunday — when  work  was  paid  at  double 
rates  because  it  was  the  seventh  day  in  the  week.  But  workers  tended  to  make 
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up  for  this  by  taking  time  out  on  other  days  of  the  week,  notably  on  Monday 
and  Wednesday. 

The  pattern  for  the  48-hour,  6-day  week  reveals  a  tendency  to  stretch  the 
week  end  by  taking  off  either  Monday,  or,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Saturday.  Many 
of  the  operators  studied,  however,  were  married  women  with  home  duties, 
a  fact  which  may  explain  this  pattern  even  under  the  48-hour  week. 

29:  Workweek  of  58  hours  vs.  one  of  50  hours,  and  the  effects  of  reductions 
in  the  work  force,  for  men,  individual  wage  incentives;  medium-heavy, 
operator-paced  machining  operations. 

This  plant  produced  textile  manufacturing  machinery.  Operations  involved 
work  on  metalworking  machines,  such  as  lathes,  drills,  and  milling  machines. 
A  high  degree  of  precision  was  required,  as  tolerance  allowances  vrere  very 
small.  The  work  may  be  characterized  as  medium-heavy,  operator-paced 
machining  operations. 

Working  conditions. — riant  conditions  generally  were  good.  Ventilation 
and  lighting  were  adequate.  There  were  no  fumes  or  dust.  Noise  was  moder¬ 
ate.  Aisles  were  wide  and  clearly  defined.  Housekeeping  in  general  was  good. 

The  work  force. — The  period  surveyed  involved  a  reduction  in  the  work 
force  as  well  as  in  work  hours.  Average  employment  in  the  plant  dropped  from 
about  500  to  about  325.  A  high  percentage  of  the  operators  were  highly  skilled 
on  a  number  of  operations. 

Wage  incentives. — The  wage-incentive  system  consisted  of  an  individual 
premium  for  time  saved  from  standard  time  allowed,  in  addition  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  hourly  rate. 

Hourly  schedules. — Findings  are  for  a  selected  group  of  33  male  operators 
who  changed  from  a  58-hour  workweek  of  5  days  at  10  hours  and  Saturday 
at  8,  to  a  50-hour  week  with  Saturday  work  eliminated. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Efficiency. — Efficiency  was  5.4  percent  poorer  under  the  50-hour  week 
than  it  had  been  under  the  58-hour  week.  Apparently  this  drop  was  the  result 
of  fear  concerning  the  cut-back  in  the  work  force  which  was  occasioned  by 
the  reduced  volume  of  work  available.  The  change  in  efficiency  appears  to  be 
attributable  to  a  stretching  of  available  work  rather  than  to  the  change  in 
hours. 

Absenteeism. — Elimination  of  Saturday  work  had  only  a  slight  effect  on 
absenteeism.  The  change  was  from  3.6  to  3.2  percent,  which  points  up  a  suc¬ 
cessful  effort  by  the  company  to  keep  absenteeism  down  during  the  longer 
wTorkweek. 

Output. — The  combined  effect  of  the  15.3-percent  decrease  in  hours,  the 
lower  efficiency,  and  the  nearly  constant  absenteeism  rate,  was  a  reduction  in 
output  of  19.2  percent.  Thus,  the  8  scheduled  hours  saved  by  eliminating 
Saturday  work  resulted  in  a  loss  of  the  equivalent  of  11  hours  of  output. 
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30:  The  effects  of  changes  in  hours  and  improvements  in  working  methods 
for  women,  day  shift,  individual  wage  incentives;  light,  operator-paced 
machining  operations. 

This  plant  manufactured  air  brakes.  The  women  in  the  department  studied 
were  on  machining  operations,  such  as  broaching,  boring,  grinding,  and  drill¬ 
ing  on  small  stock.  The  work  may  be  characterized  as  light,  operator-paced 
machining  operations. 

Working  conditions. — The  plant  was  air-conditioned.  There  were  no  fumes, 
smoke,  or  dust.  Fluorescent  lighting  was  good.  Noise  was  moderate.  Equip¬ 
ment  was  in  excellent  condition,  and  was  well-guarded.  Aisles  were  narrow 
but  adequate. 

Wage  incentives. — Workers  in  this  department  worked  under  a  wage-incen¬ 
tive  system.  Earnings  were  based  on  the  percentage  which  actual  production 
was  of  standard  output,  as  determined  by  time  studies.  However,  workers 
were  not  paid  for  additional  output  beyond  125  percent  of  the  standard.  Few 
workers  reached  the  upper  limit. 

Hourly  schedules. — The  experience  of  a  selected  group  of  10  women  on 
the  day  shift  was  studied  at  three  distinct  hourly  levels.  In  the  first  period 
the  workweek  consisted  of  6  days  at  7  2/s  hours,  or  46  hours.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  workweek  of  50  hours  comprising  5  days  at  10  hours.  In  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  period  a  sixth  day  of  8  hours  was  added  for  a  total  workweek  of 
58  hours. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Efficiency. — When  the  workweek  was  raised  from  48  to  50  hours,  but  with 
Saturday  work  eliminated,  the  efficiency  rate  went  up  9.5  percent.  When  the 
rvorkweek  was  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  sixth  day  of  8  hours,  efficiency 
rose  another  10.9  percent.  The  net  increase  over  the  original  46-hour  week 
was  21.4  percent.  The  better  efficiency  of  these  workers  during  the  longer 
hours,  however,  was  not  due  to  better  performance,  but  to  the  fact  that  man¬ 
agement  introduced  changes  w'hich  enabled  workers  to  spend  nearly  all  their 
time  at  their  equipment.  These  changes  consisted  of  the  addition  of  separate 
groups  of  workers  to  perform  such  tasks  as  getting  or  removing  materials, 
work  previously  performed  by  the  operators.  Consequently  all  of  the  opera¬ 
tors’  time  was  productive  time. 

Absenteeism.-- The  elimination  of  the  sixth  day  of  7 2/s  hours  with  the 
increase  Trom  734  to  10  hours  for  the  other  5  days  of  the  week,  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  absenteeism  from  4.9  to  8.3  percent.  But 
when  Saturday  was  again  added  to  the  schedule  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
longer  workday,  absenteeism  rose  still  further,  to  15.4  percent. 

Output. — The  8.7-percent  increase  in  the  workweek  from  46  to  50  hours, 
brought  about  an  increase  in  total  weekly  output  of  14.9  percent,  an  increase 
of  about  1)4  output  hours  for  each  hour  added  to  the  schedule.  When  an 
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8-hour  Saturday  was  re-introduced,  the  increase  of  26.1  percent  over  the  46- 
hour  schedule  was  accompanied  by  a  rise  of  36.4  percent  in  output,  adding 
almost  V/2  output  hours  for  each  hour  added  to  the  workweek.  Thus,  in 
spite  of  considerable  increases  in  the  absenteeism  rate,  output  increased 
markedly  during  the  longer  workweek.  As  indicated,  however,  the  increase 
was  due  to  managerial  changes  in  the  method  of  operation.  This  study 
demonstrates  that  it  is  possible,  by  means  of  such  changes,  to  overcome  the 
usually  adverse  effect  of  substantially  higher  work  hours. 


31:  The  effects  oj  changes  in  hours  and  improvements  in  working  methods  jor 
women,  night  shift,  individual  wage  incentives;  light,  operator-paced 
machining  operations. 

The  workers  in  this  study  were  employed  in  the  same  department  and  on 
the  same  operations  as  those  in  case  study  30.  Working  conditions  and  wage 
incentives  were  similar. 

Hourly  schedules. — The  findings  are  for  a  selected  group  of  10  women. 
During  a  workweek  of  6  days  at  1/s  hours,  or  46  hours,  they  worked  on  an 
afternoon  and  a  night  shift.  When  Saturday  was  eliminated  and  daily  hours 
increased  to  10,  lengthening  the  workweek  to  50  hours,  the  two  shifts  were 
combined  into  one  night  shift.  In  a  third  period,  an  8-hour  Saturday  was 
re-introduced,  making  a  58-hour  workweek. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Efficiency. — When  the  workweek  was  changed  from  46  to  50  hours,  effi¬ 
ciency  increased  by  19.9  percent.  When  the  8-hour  Saturday  was  added, 
there  was  practically  no  change  in  efficiency,  the  level  being  0.2  percent 
higher.  Compared  with  the  original  46-hour  workweek,  efficiency  during  the 
last  period  was  20.1  percent  higher.  The  increase  was  not  due  to  better  per¬ 
formance  under  the  longer  schedules,  but  was  brought  about  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  more  workers  to  take  care  of  indirect  labor  tasks,  allowing  the  opera¬ 
tors  to  spend  nearly  all  their  time  on  actual  production. 

Absenteeism. — During  the  46-hour  workweek  absenteeism  was  5.7  percent. 
With  the  workweek  reduced  to  5  days,  but  with  daily  hours  lengthened 
from  l2/s  to  10,  the  rate  rose  somewhat,  to  6.8  percent.  \\  hen  the  8-hour 
Saturday  was  added,  it  again  rose,  to  7.7  percent. 

Output. — The  8.7  percent  increase  in  hours,  from  46  to  50  per  week, 
brought  about  a  rise  of  28.8  percent  in  output.  In  terms  of  hours,  the  4  hours 
added  to  the  workweek  resulted  in  13%  additional  hours  of  output.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  the  schedule  of  26.1  percent,  by  the  change  from  46  to  58  hours 
per  week,  was  accompanied  by  a  48.2-percent  rise  in  output,  or  an  increase 
of  22  hours  of  output  for  the  12  additional  scheduled  hours.  The  greater 
increases  in  output  in  comparison  to  hours  were  the  result  of  the  changed 
work-flow  methods  which  made  for  better  utilization  of  productive  time. 


32:  The  effects  of  changes  in  hours  and  improvements  in  working  methods  for 
men,  day  shift,  individual  wage  incentives;  light,  operator-paced  machin¬ 
ing  operations. 

The  men  in  this  study  worked  in  the  same  department,  and  on  the  same 
operations  as  the  women  in  case  study  30.  Working  conditions  and  wage 
incentives  were  similar. 

Hourly  schedules. — The  experience  of  a  selected  group  of  15  men  on  the 
day  shift  was  studied  under  two  levels  of  scheduled  hours.  In  the  first  period 
the  workweek  consisted  of  6  days  at  l2/$  hours,  or  46  hours.  In  the  second^ 
period  daily  hours  were  lengthened  to  10  for  5  days,  and  Saturday  was 
maintained  as  an  8-hour  day.  There  was  also  frequent  work  on  an  8-hour 
Sunday.  The  average  workweek  during  this  period  was  61  hours. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Efficiency  rose  8  percent  during  the  longer  workweek,  as  the  result  of  the 
addition  of  indirect  labor  workers,  allowing  the  operators  to  spend  almost  all 
of  their  time  on  actual  production. 

Absenteeism  rose  from  3.5  to  5.7  percent  when  the  workweek  was  length¬ 
ened. 

Output. — The  increase  in  the  workweek  from  46  hours  to  an  average  of 
61  hours,  a  rise  of  32.6  percent,  brought  about  a  39.9-percent  increase  in  out¬ 
put.  Thus  the  improvement  in  working  methods  served  to  add  18 ]/$  output 
hours  when  an  average  of  15  hours  was  added  to  the  workweek. 

33:  The  effects  of  changes  in  hours  and  improvements  in  working  methods 
for  men,  night  shift,  individual  wage  incentives ;  light,  operator-paced 
machining  operations. 

This  study  covers  the  experience  of  men  on  a  night  shift  in  the  same  depart¬ 
ment  and  on  the  same  operations  as  the  women  in  case  study  30.  Working 
conditions  and  wage  incentives  were  similar. 

Hourly  schedules. — The  findings  are  for  a  selected  group  df  15  men  under 
two  levels  of  hours.  During  the  first  period,  when  the  workers  were  divided 
between  an  afternoon  and  a  night  shift,  the  schedule  consisted  of  a  46-hour 
workweek  of  6  days  at  1/3  hours.  In  the  second  period  the  two  shifts  were 
combined  into  one  night  shift,  and  the  schedule  was  lengthened  by  increas¬ 
ing  daily  hours  to  10  for  5  days,  maintaining  Saturday  as  an  8-hour  work¬ 
day,  and  by  scheduling  a  frequent  8-hour  Sunday.  The  average  workweek 
during  this  period  was  61  hours. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Efficiency. — There  was  an  increase  in  efficiency  of  13.3  percent  during  the 
period  of  the  longer  workweek,  resulting  from  the  elimination  of  unproductive 
labor  by  the  operators. 

Absenteeism  was  3.9  percent  during  the  46-hour  workweek.  The  rate  rose 
to  6.7  percent  under  the  longer  schedule. 
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Output. — The  32.6  percent  increase  in  hours  from  46  to  an  average  of  61 
per  week  was  accompanied  by  a  45.9-percent  increase  in  output.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  an  average  of  15  scheduled  hours  per  week  thus  effected  an  increase 
of  about  21  hours  of  output. 

34:  The  e fleets  of  changes  in  hours  and  improvements  in  working  methods 
for  men,  group  wage  incentives;  light,  operator-paced  assembling  and 
testing  operations. 

The  men  in  this  study  worked  in  the  same  plant,  but  in  different  depart¬ 
ments  from  the  women  in  case  study  30. 

Operations  consisted  of  assembling  and  testing  the  parts  machined  in  the 
previous  department.  The  work  may  be  described  generally  as  light,  operator- 
paced  assembling  and  testing  operations. 

Working  conditions. — Working  conditions  were  similar  to  those  in  the 
other  department. 

Wage  incentives. — The  wage-incentive  system  worked  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  in  the  previous  department,  except  that  the  workers  were  paid  on 
the  basis  of  group  efficiency.  This  was  done  because  operations  were  inter¬ 
dependent. 

Hourly  schedules. — The  experience  of  a  selected  group  of  men  in  four 
assembling  and  testing  departments,  on  day  and  night  shifts,  was  studied 
under  two  levels  of  hours.  During  the  first  period  the  schedule  consisted  of 
6  days  at  7  7/3  hours,  or  46  hours.  In  the  second  period  daily  hours  were  in¬ 
creased  to  10,  for  5  days,  and  Saturday  was  maintained  as  an  8-hour  day, 
making  a  58-hour  workweek. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Efficiency  increased  7  percent  during  the  longer  workweek.  The  better 
efficiency  level,  despite  the  longer  hours,  was  the  result  of  improvement  in 
working  methods,  allowing  productive  workers  to  spend  almost  all  their  time 
on  actual  productive  operations. 

Absenteeism  rose  from  2  percent  to  4.2  percent  when  the  workweek  was 
extended  from  46  to  58  hours.  During  both  periods  the  level  was  low. 

Output. — The  26.1 -percent  increase  in  scheduled  hours  was  accompanied 
by  a  31.9-percent  rise  in  output,  or  an  addition  of  14%  output  hours  for  the 
1 2  hours  added  to  the  schedule. 

35:  Workweek  of  54  hours  vs.  one  of  61]/2  hours,  individual  wage  incentives; 
light,  operator- paced  machine  and  bench  operations  in  the  manufacture 
of  dental  equipment ;  men  and  women. 

The  operations  studied  were  partly  performed  on  machines — such  as 
lathes,  grinders,  and  polishers — and  partly  consisted  of  bench  assembling. 
The  weights  of  pieces  handled  varied  from  less  than  an  ounce  to  one  pound. 
All  the  work  was  light,  and  essentially  operator-paced,  with  very  little  wait¬ 
ing  during  machine  processing.  The  work  required  very  close  tolerances.  The 
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product  was  dental  equipment  throughout  the  entire  war  period. 

Working  conditions. — Plant  conditions  were  good,  work  space  was  adequate 
and  aisles  were  wide  and  unobstructed.  There  were  no  fumes  or  dusts,  and 
ventilation  was  good.  Lighting  was  only  fair.  Noise  was  of  moderate  volume. 
Washroom  facilities  were  good.  The  cafeteria  was  adequate  in  size.  Workers 
took  voluntary  rest  periods  amounting  to  about  25  minutes  per  day. 

Machinery  was  well  guarded.  Safety  conditions  were  good,  as  was  the 
plant’s  accident  record. 

The  work  force. — The  shop  employed  about  150  workers.  About  one-quar¬ 
ter  of  the  work  force  was  composed  of  women  who  were  mostly  engaged  in 
packing  and  shipping  operations.  The  majority  of  the  workers  had  long 
service  records  with  the  company  and  were  highly  skilled  in  their  work. 

Wage  incentives. — Workers  were  paid  under  a  piece-rate  system  with  a 
guaranteed  hourly  rate.  Rates  were  determined  by  means  of  time  studies. 

Hourly  schedules  and  shifts. — In  1942,  the  company  shifted  from  a  40- 
hour,  5-day  week,  to  a  54-hour  week  of  6  days  at  9  hours.  In  the  following 
two  years,  hours  were  again  increased  to  a  61V2-hour  week  by  lengthening 
daily  hours  to  10 >4  for  5  days  and  retaining  Saturday  at  9  hours.  This  sched¬ 
ule  proved  to  be  too  strenuous  for  many  workers  and  management  permitted 
a  choice  between  working  54  or  61 1/2  hours  a  week.  Only  16  workers  could 
he  found  who  had  consistently  wmrked  the  54-hour  schedule  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  61^-hour  schedule.  The  resultant  findings  consequently  are  biased 
in  the  direction  of  understatement,  as  the  Sample  consisted  nnlv  of  those 
workers  wdio  found  the  61j^-hour  schedule  not  too  fatiguing.  Only  one  shift 
was  operated  throughout  the  entire  period  surveyed. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Efficiency— When  the  6-day  schedule  was  increased  from  54  to  61  hours 
a  week,  the  average  hourly  efficiency  was  reduced  by  4.3  percent.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  probable  that  the  longer  schedule  would  have  resulted  in  a  consider¬ 
ably  larger  drop  in  efficiency  had  the  entire  shop  been  required  to  work  the 
61V2-hour  schedule. 

Although  no  data  were  available  for  performance  under  the  40-hour  week, 
it  was  noted  that  the  efficiencies  of  the  16  selected  men  dropped  sharply  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  2  months  under  the  54-hour  schedule.  As  the  level  at  which  effi¬ 
ciency  stabilized  under  the  54-hour  week  was  lower  than  the  efficiencies  dur¬ 
ing  the  two  transitional  months  following  the  40-hour  week,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  efficiency  level  during  the  short  workweek  had  been 
considerably  better  than  that  which  prevailed  during  the  54-hour  schedule. 
The  data  for  the  first  2  months  under  the  54  hours  suggest  that  the  drop  in 
efficiency  from  that  w'hich  had  prevailed  during  the  40-hour  week  was  at 
least  5  percent.  When  hours  were  raised  to  61  /i,  efficiency  decreased  again 
by  4.3  percent.  There  also  was  some  evidence  that  time  standards  had  been 
loosened  under  the  61j/2-hour  schedule,  as  an  additional  incentive  to  the 
operators  to  work  this  schedule.  This  again  indicates  that  the  measured  de¬ 
crease  of  4.3  percent  in  hourly  efficiency  understates  the  actual  decrease.  Indi- 
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cations  are  that  the  efficiency  level  for  the  observed  operators  was  at  least 
10  percent  poorer  at  the  6134-hour  level  than  at  the  40-hour  level,  and  that 
this  decrease  would  have  been  greater  if  the  entire  work  force  had  been 
required  to  work  the  longer  schedule. 

A  b senteeism.— Absenteeism  increased  gradually  during  the  54-hour  week 
and  stabilized  at  an  average  rate  of  5.1  percent.  The  percentage  of  scheduled 
time  lost  increased  still  further  when  weekly  hours  were  raised  to  6134,  the 
average  absence  rate  stabilizing  at  6.3  percent.  Absenteeism,  like  efficiency, 
probably  would  have  been  higher  had  the  sample  included  those  men  who 
found  this  schedule  too  strenuous  and  therefore  confined  themselves  gener¬ 
ally  to  a  workweek  of  only  54  hours. 

Output. — Lowered  efficiency  and  increased  absenteeism  were  reflected  in 
the  rise  in  output  by  only  4.2  percent  when  hours  were  increased  by  13.9 
percent  for  the  6134-hour  week.  Thus,  it  took  slightly  more  than  2  hours  to 
bring  about  the  addition  of  1  hour’s  production.  The  additional  output 
gained  under  the  61 1/2 -hour  schedule  could  have  been  produced  in  56  hours, 
had  the  efficiency  and  absenteeism  remained  as  under  the  54-hour  schedule. 

Daily  Pattern  of  Efficiency  and  Absenteeism 

The  daily  efficiency  levels  were  about  the  same  for  each  of  the  first  5  days 
under  the  9-hour  schedule.  Only  the  sixth  day,  Saturday,  showed  a  poorer 
performance. 

The  daily  efficiency  levels  under  the  1034 -hour  day  were  decidedly  lower 
than  those  under  the  54-hour  schedule.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the 
constant  rise  for  almost  every  successive  day  under  the  longer  schedule.  The 
better  performance  on  Saturday,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  134  hours  shorter  than  the  schedule  on  the  other  workdays. 

The  daily  absenteeism  patterns  under  the  two  sets  of  hours  were  very  much 
alike,  except  that  the  absenteeism  rates  under  the  long  hours  were  at  higher 
levels  during  the  first  two  and  last  two  days  of  the  week.  The  difference  was 
particularly  marked  on  Saturdays.  Under  both  levels  of  hours,  the  absentee¬ 
ism  rate  dropped  fairly  steadily  from  Monday  through  Thursday,  and  then 
rose  again  on  Friday,  with  a  high  peak  on  Saturday. 

36:  6-day  week  vs.  5-day  week  for  night  work  of  biweekly  rotating  shifts; 
individual  wage  incentives ;  medium-heavy,  operator-paced  machining 
operations;  men. 

The  department  was  engaged  in  the  production  of  105  mm.  shells  and  60 
mm.  mortars,  which  involved  metalworking  processes  on  lathes,  millers, 
thread  millers,  and  automatic  screw  machines.  The  work  was  medium-heavy. 
It  was  operator-paced  and  afforded  little  or  no  resting  time  for  the  operators 
during  processing  operations.  The  weight  of  materials  handled  varied  from 
less  than  1  pound  to  47  pounds  for  the  completed  shell. 

Working  conditions. — The  workshop  was  free  from  fumes  and  dust.  It  was 
clean  and  well-ventilated.  Lighting  was  good,  and  noise  moderate.  \\  ith  the 
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exception  of  a  few  crowded  places,  working  areas  were  adequate  and  aisles 
wide  and  unobstructed.  Clean-up  facilities  and  lockers  also  were  adequate 
and  well-kept.  Lunches  were  served  in  a  cafeteria.  The  plant  appeared  to 
maintain  very  good  safety  conditions. 

The  work  force. — All  of  the  17  operators  studied  in  this  survey  were  white 
males  in  the  middle  age  groups. 

Wage  incentives. — The  wage  incentive  consisted  of  payment  for  all  stand¬ 
ard  minutes  earned  in  excess  of  minutes  worked.  Standards  were  developed 
on  the  basis  of  time  studies. 

Hourly  schedules  and  shifts. — Operators  worked  alternately  two  weeks  on 
the  day  shift  and  two  weeks  on  the  night  shift.  Throughout  the  selected 
period,  the  day-shift  schedule  remained  at  58  hours  per  week,  with  10-hour 
days  for  5  days  and  8  hours  on  Saturday.  During  the  first  half  of  this  period, 
the  night  shift  worked  63  hours  per  week,  consisting  of  5  days  at  1 1  hours 
and  8  hours  on  Saturday.  During  the  second  half,  the  night  shift  went  on  a 
60-hour  schedule  by  working  5  days  at  12  hours  and  eliminating  Saturday 
work. 

There  were  no  organized  rest  periods,  though  an  estimated  average  of 
to  Yz  hour  of  voluntary  rest  was  taken  each  day.  There  was  a  ^-hour 
lunch  period. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Efficiency. — During  the  period  of  a  5-day  night  schedule  and  a  2-day 
weekend,  the  efficiency  of  the  17  men  studied  increased  by  6.1  percent.  This 
result  was  achieved  by  lengthening  the  hours  for  the  night  shift  from  1 1  per 
night  to  12  and  by  eliminating  Saturday  work,  even  though  the  shortened 
workweek  came  only  in  2  weeks  out  of  4.  As  already  indicated,  the  men 
worked  6  days  during  the  2  weeks  on  the  day  shift. 

Absenteeism. — The  2-day  weekend  for  the  night  shift  also  resulted  in 
decreasing  time  lost  due  to  absenteeism  from  7.9  percent  of  the  scheduled 
work  hours  to  6.1  percent. 

Output. — Increased  efficiency  and  decreased  absenteeism  resulted  in  an 
over-all  output  increase  of  4.3  percent,  even  though  the  average  weekly  sched¬ 
ule  for  both  the  day  and  night  shift  combined  decreased  by  3.4  percent.  The 
survey  indicates  that  it  was  possible  to  increase  output,  in  spite  of  long 
weekly  and  daily  hours,  by  introducing  a  2-day  weekend  in  2  weeks  out  of 
every  4. 

37:  Workweeks  of  40  hours  vs.  48  (6  days)  vs.  48  days)  vs.  54  (6 
days),  group  wage  incentives;  light,  operator-paced  hand  composition 
of  printing  type;  men. 

The  work  in  this  plant  consisted  of  hand  composition  of  type  for  printing 
office  supplies.  The  work  was  light  and  entirely  operator-paced,  each  man 
working  on  an  individual  assignment.  The  general  pace  of  work  in  this  plant 
was  moderate.  The  operations  required  exacting  workmanship. 
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Working  conditions. — Physical  working  conditions  in  the  plant  appeared 
to  have  changed  very  little  during  the  last  20  years  and  were  far  from  modern. 
Lighting  ranged  from  poor  to  adequate  and  a  general  atmosphere  of  gloom 
prevailed.  Ventilation  was  adequate  because  of  the  large  amount  of  wall 
space  devoted  to  windows.  The  plant  was  relatively  free  from  heat,  dusts, 
fumes,  or  gases.  Temperatures  were  moderate  even  during  the  summer.  There 
was  little  noise.  The  operations,  generally,  were  clean  and  necessitated  only 
limited  washroom  facilities.  There  were  no  organized  rest  periods  and  no 
eating  facilities  of  any  kind.  In  spite  of  the  crowded  shop  conditions,  house¬ 
keeping  was  good  enough  to  prevent  injury  hazards  from  this  source.  The 
operations  themselves  were  not  hazardous. 

The  work  force. — Although  the  size  of  the  department  was  small,  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  work  force  had  remained  practically  unchanged  throughout 
the  entire  3-year  period  surveyed.  Most  operators,  including  the  9  men 
selected  for  this  survey,  had  been  with  the  company  for  many  years.  Turn¬ 
over  was  very  low. 

Wage  incentives. — The  department  operated  on  a  group  wage-incentive 
system.  The  efficiency  rate  was  developed  from  a  comparison  of  total  hours 
earned  during  each  week  with  the  total  hours  required  under  the  time  stand¬ 
ards  for  the  work  performed  during  the  week.  The  excess  hours  were  paid  at 
regular  or  at  overtime  rates  for  regular  or  overtime  hours  respectively.  There 
were  no  artificial  ceilings  to  incentive  earnings. 

Hourly  schcdidcs. — The  department  worked  only  one  shift.  The  selected 
period  extended  from  January  1942  to  February  1945.  During  all  of  this 
time  the  plant  was  engaged  in  war  work. 

The  work  schedule  was  changed  from  40  hours  a  week  (5  days  at  8  hours 
each)  to  48  hours  by  the  addition  of  an  8-hour  Saturday.  Then,  the  sixth 
day  was  shortened  to  4  hours,  but  the  48-hour  week  was  maintained  by  in¬ 
creasing  hours  on  the  other  5  days  to  8.8  per  day.  Finally,  daily  hours  were 
raised  to  9  on  every  day  for  a  total  of  54  per  week. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

The  48-hnur  week — 6  days. — For  the  9  men  studied  in  this  department, 
the  change  from  5  days  at  8  hours  to  6  days  at  8  hours  resulted  in  a  slightly 
better  efficiency  (1.4  percent)  as  well  as  an  absenteeism  rate  slightly  lower 
(0.5  percent)  than  the  very  low  rate  which  had  prevailed  during  the  40-hour 
week  (1.4  percent).  As  a  consequence,  the  20-percent  increase  in  hours  was 
more  than  matched  by  a  22.8-percent  increase  in  total  weekly  output. 

The  48-hnur  week — 5l/>  days. — When  the  48-hour  week  was  worked  in 
5 y2  days,  efficiency  increased  still  more,  and  averaged  4.7  percent  above  that 
for  the  40-hour  level.  Concurrently,  however,  there  appeared  to  have  been  a 
greater  tendency  to  prolong  the  week  end  by  taking  off  the  half  day,  for 
absenteeism  rose  to  4.4  percent.  Increased  absenteeism  offset  the  rising  effi¬ 
ciency  enough  to  reduce  weekly  output  slightly,  but  still  leaving  it  at  21.6 
percent  above  that  for  the  40-hour  level.  Tn  comparison,  hours  had  been 
increased  20  percent. 
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The  54-hour  week — 6  days. — The  change  to  a  6-day  week  at  9  hours,  how- 
ver,  resulted  in  an  average  efficiency  level  lower  than  that  of  any  of  the 
lorter  schedules,  and  3.2  percent  below  that  for  the  40-hour  level.  Although 
le  absenteeism  loss  dropped  slightly,  to  3.8  percent,  the  total  output  was 
nly  27.6  percent  better  under  the  54-hour  week  as  against  the  35-percent 
lcrease  in  hours  above  the  40-hour  week. 

In  terms  of  the  8-hour  day  and  6-day  week,  the  additional  hours  worked 
uring  the  9-hour-day  schedule  of  the  same  number  of  days  per  week  netted 
nly  2  more  hours  of  output. 

8:  Workweeks  oj  40  hours  vs.  48  (6  days)  vs.  48  ( 5/>  days)  vs.  54  (6  days), 
group  wage  incentives;  light,  operator-paced  packing  operations; 
women. 

This  is  another  department  of  the  same  plant  described  in  the  preceding 
ase  study,  37.  Except  for  the  points  cited  below,  the  data  presented  in 
le  preceding  case  study  also  apply  to  this  department. 

The  work  involved  counting,  assembling,  and  preparing  cardboard  fold- 
rs  for  shipment.  Work  was  light  and  entirely  operator-paced,  and  was  done 
n  a  day  shift.  The  group  consisted  of  8  women.  The  changes  in  weekly  hours 
jheduled  were  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  study. 

IXDIKGS  OF  STUDY 

The  48-hour  week — 6  days.— The  change  from  5  to  6  days  at  8  hours 
from  40  to  48  per  week)  resulted  in  a  slight  decrease  in  efficiency,  0.4  per- 
?nt.  Time  lost  because  of  absenteeism,  however,  more  than  doubled,  rising 
■om  3  percent  to  6.8  percent..  As  a  result,  weekly  output  rose  by  14.9  per- 
;nt  against  an  increase  in  hours  of  20  percent. 

The  48-hour  week — 5)4  days. — When  daily  hours  were  lengthened  to  8.8 
er  day  so  as  to  provide  for  a  4-hour  Saturday  while  still  maintaining  the 
8-hour  week,  efficiency  improved  and  was  2.3  percent  better  than  it  had 
een  at  40  hours.  But  the  shortened  Saturday  seemed  to  invite  taking  that 
ay  off.  Absenteeism  rose  to  1 1.8  percent,  nearly  4  times  what  it  had  been  at 
0  hours.  The  higher  absenteeism  offset  the  improved  efficiency  to  the  extent 
lat  total  output  dropped  2.8  percent  below  the  level  obtained  during  six 
-hour  days  for  the  same  total  weekly  hours.  As  against  the  40-hour  week, 
le  20-percent  increase  in  hours  brought  about  11.7  percent  more  output. 

The  54-hour  week — 6  days. — When  hours  were  raised  to  9  per  day  for  a 
ital  of  54  per  week,  efficiency  went  up  again,  to  a  level  of  3.1  percent  better 
lan  that  of  the  40-hour  week  and  about  3.5  percent  better  than  during  the 
8-hour  week,  with  6  days  at  8  hours.  But  absenteeism  went  up  still  further, 
d  14.4  percent — nearly  5  times  what  it  had  been  during  the  40-hour  week. 
lS  a  consequence,  the  35-percent  increase  in  scheduled  hours,  from  40  hours 
3  54,  resulted  in  only  22.6  percent  more  output.  In  other  words,  it  took  3 
ours  to  produce  2  more  hours  of  output. 

747636  0-48-  8 
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39:  Workweeks  of  48  hours  (6  days)  vs.  48  (5l/2  days)  vs.  54  (6  days), 
group  wage  incentives;  medium-heavy,  operator-paced  shipping  opera¬ 
tions;  men  and  women. 

This  department  belonged  to  the  same  plant  described  in  case  study  37. 
Cartons  and  boxes  were  received  by  means  of  conveyor  chutes  or  elevator 
and  were  prepared  for  shipping.  Light  trucks  were  used  to  handle  the  heavier 
boxes.  The  weight  of  materials  handled  varied  from  light  to  medium.  All  work 
was  paced  entirely  by  the  operators.  The  group  studied  consisted  of  4  men 
and  4  women. 

No  data  were  available  for  the  40-hour  week.  The  rest  of  the  schedules 
worked  in  this  department  were  the  same  as  those  cited  in  case  study  37. 
All  work  was  done  on  a  day  shift. 

FINDINCS  OF  STUDY 

The  48-hour  week — -6  days. — The  change  in  the  daily  pattern  of  the  48- 
hour  week,  from  6  days  at  8  hours  to  5  at  8.8  and  1  at  4,  resulted  in  a  spurt  of 
9.4  percent  in  efficiency,  while  the  rate  of  absenteeism  remained  unchanged, 
at  about  7.5  percent.  Consequently,  there  was  a  net  gain  in  output  of  9.6  per¬ 
cent  even  though  weekly  hours  remained  unchanged. 

The  54-hour  week. — When  hours  were  lengthened  to  9  per  day  for  6  days 
and  weekly  hours  were  increased  to  54,  nearly  half  of  this  increase  in  effi¬ 
ciency  was  lost.  However,  the  efficiency  level  still  remained  5.3  percent  bet¬ 
ter  under  the  9-hour  day  than  it  had  been  under  the  8-hour  day.  For  some 
reason,  however,  and  differing  sharply  from  the  experience  in  the  other 
departments  studied,  absenteeism  resulted  in  only  5.9  percent  of  lost  time. 

The  net  effect  of  the  12.5-percent  increase  in  hours  during  the  54-hour 
week,  as  compared  with  the  48-hour  week  and  8-hour  day,  was  an  increase  in 
output  of  20.5  percent. 

40:  Workweeks  of  48  hours  ( 6  days)  vs.  48  ( 5*4  days)  vs.  54  (6  days),  day 
shift,  group  wage  incentives ;  light,  operator-paced  assembling  opera¬ 
tions;  women. 

This  study  follows  the  performance  of  5  women  in  another  department  of 
the  same  plant  described  in  case  study  37.  The  workers  were  engaged  in 
punching  and  inserting  metal  or  plastic  tabs  into  slotted  folders.  The  work 
was  entirely  operator-paced,  with  the  pace  fast  and  steady.  The  operations 
were  light,  repetitive,  monotonous,  and  did  not  require  any  special  skill.  Oper¬ 
ators  performed  their  work  while  seated  at  benches.  W  ith  the  exception  of 
the  40-hour  schedule,  for  which  data  were  no  longer  available  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  the  weekly  schedules  worked  were  the  same  as  those  of  case  study  37. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

The  48-hour  week— 6  days  vs.  5V2  days.— The  change  from  a  48-hour  week 
of  6  days  and  8  hours  per  day  to  one  of  5  days  at  8.8  hours  and  1  at  4,  resulted 
in  a  slight  improvement  in  efficiency — 0.3  percent.  The  high  rate  of  absenteeism 
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during  the  8-hour,  6-day  week,  22.1  percent,  dropped  to  12.5  percent  under 
the  new  schedule.  As  a  consequence,  the  simple  change  from  a  6-day  week  to 
a  5j4-day  week,  with  weekly  hours  remaining  at  48,  brought  about  an  in¬ 
crease  in  weekly  output  of  12.8  percent  on  the  day  shift. 

The  54-hour  week. — The  lengthening  of  daily  hours  to  9  for  a  6-day  week 
of  54  hours,  resulted  in  a  net  loss  in  efficiency  of  only  0.5  percent.  The  ab¬ 
senteeism  loss  increased  only  slightly,  from  12.5  percent  to  13.2  percent. 

As  a  consequence,  the  increase  in  hours  of  12.5  percent  to  the  54-hour  week 
resulted  in  a  net  gain  in  output  of  25  percent. 

41:  Workweeks  of  48  hours  (6  days)  vs.  48  (5J/2  days)  vs.  54  (6  days), 
night  shift,  group  wage  incentives;  light,  operator-paced  assembling 
operations ;  women. 

This  department  represented,  in  essence,  the  night  shift  of  the  small  depart¬ 
ment  described  in  case  study  40.  The  work  of  the  5  women  on  the  night 
shift  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  day  shift.  Working  conditions  and  wage  in¬ 
centives  were  the  same  as  those  described  in  case  study  37.  Data  were  no 
longer  available  on  the  40-hour  week. 

FINDINCS  OF  STUDY 

The  48-hour  week — 6  days  vs.  5/  days. — The  first  change  observed  was 
from  6  days  at  8  hours  to  5  at  8.5  and  1  at  5.5,  but  maintaining  the  48-hour 
week.  As  a  result  of  this  change,  efficiency  improved  slightly,  1.1  percent. 
The  high  absenteeism  loss  of  18.5  percent,  however,  improved  decidedly  un¬ 
der  the  new  daily  pattern,  dropping  to  5.5  percent.  The  combined  effects  of 
improved  efficiency  and  greatly  reduced  absenteeism  resulted  in  an  increase  in 
total  weekly  output  by  17.3  percent,  even  though  weekly  hours  remained  un¬ 
changed. 

The  54-hour  week. — The  next  change  in  weekly  hours  to  6  days  at  9 
hours  for  a  54-hour  week  actually  resulted  in  better  efficiency  on  the  night 
shift,  rising  to  1.7  percent  above  that  for  the  6-day  week  of  8  hours  a  day. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  absenteeism  loss  for  the  night  shift  during 
the  54-hour  week  rose  sharply  to  22.3  percent. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  steep  rise  in  the  absenteeism,  the  net  gain  in  out¬ 
put  was  only  9  percent  for  the  night  shift,  whereas  hours  had  been  increased 
by  12.5  percent. 

42:  Workweeks  of  48  hours  (6  days)  vs.  48  (5'/2  days)  vs.  54  (6  days), 
group  wage  incentives;  light,  operator-paced  cutting  and  packing  oper¬ 
ations;  women. 

This  is  the  last  of  six  studies  conducted  in  the  plant  described  in  case 
study  37.  Work  in  this  department  was  operator-paced  and  very  light.  It 
consisted  of  cutting  and  packing  celluloid  signals,  tabs,  and  corner  rein- 


forcers.  The  department  consisted  of  15  women  whose  length  of  service  with 
the  company  ranged  from  5  to  23  years.  Most  of  these  women  had  worked 
together  for  more  than  10  years.  The  weekly  and  daily  schedules  worked 
were  the  same  as  those  described  in  case  study  37,  except  that  the  40- 
hour  period  could  no  longer  be  studied.  All  other  data  pertaining  to  this  plant 
were  cited  in  case  study  37. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

The  48-hour  week — 6  days  vs.  5/2  days. — As  in  the  other  departments 
already  discussed,  weekly  hours  were  maintained  at  48  by  increasing  daily 
hours  from  8  to  8.8,  with  4  hours  on  Saturday,  while  reducing  the  days 
worked  from  6  to  Sl/2.  As  a  result  of  this  change,  efficiency  improved  by  2.7 
percent  and  absenteeism  losses  were  reduced  from  8  percent  to  4.7  percent. 

The  54-hour  week. — When  hours  were  increased  to  9  per  day  for  a  straight 
54-hour  week,  efficiency  increased  still  further,  to  5  percent  above  the  6-day, 
48-hour  week.  But  absenteeism  losses  reverted  to  nearly  the  same  rate  as 
those  for  the  forrri£r  6-hour  day  by  rising  to  an  average  of  8.3  percent. 

Because  of  the  higher  efficiency,  however,  total  weekly  output  was  better 
by  17.8  percent,  as  against  an  increase  of  weekly  hours  of  12.5  percent  over 
the  6-day,  48-hour  week. 

43:  Workweek  of  40  hours  vs.  one  of  44  hours,  day  shift,  individual  wage 
incentives;  light,  operator-paced  operations  in  machine-stripping  of 
tobacco  leaves;  women. 

The  operation  studied  consisted  of  machine-stripping  the  center  stem  from 
tobacco  leaves  in  a  cigar  manufacturing  plant.  The  stripping  machine  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  foot  pedals  and  is  fed  by  hand.  The  work  is  done  in  a  sitting  posi¬ 
tion.  The  operational  cycle  consists  of  spreading  out  the  wrinkled  tobacco 
leaf  and  feeding  it  into  the  machine  by  holding  it  with  both  hands.  The  two 
halves  of  the  leaf  are  separated  from  the  center  stem  by  passing  the  latter 
between  the  two  cutting  edges  attached  to  the  center  of  the  rollers.  One 
worker  operated  one  machine. 

The  work  was  completely  operator-paced,  light,  repetitive,  and  monoto¬ 
nous.  Care  not  to  tear  or  cut  the  tobacco  leaves,  attention  and  coordination 
of  both  hands  and  feet  imposed  a  strain  on  eyes  and  nerves.  The  steady  and 
fast  pace  was  primarily  due  to  the  continuity  of  the  workflow,  the  rhythmic 
nature  of  the  operation,  the  direct  relationship  of  the  amount  of  output  to 
the  operator’s  earnings,  and  a  moderate  work  schedule  averaging  not  more 
than  44  hours  per  week. 

Working  conditions.— The  stripping  department  was  only  moderately 
noisy.  Although  air  conditioning  kept  the  temperature  warm  and  humid  at  all 
times,  for  the  proper  conditioning  of  tobacco,  the  temperature  was  not  un¬ 
comfortable.  Lighting  was  good.  Dust  was  kept  at  a  minimum.  Adequate 
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safety  aisles  and  work  space,  and  proper  safeguards  on  moving  parts  of 
machines,  made  this  a  nonhazardous  operation.  The  first-aid  room  was  well 
staffed  and  equipped.  Two  cafeterias,  restrooms,  and  lockers  provided  for 
the  employees’  comforts.  Smoking  was  forbidden  in  work  areas. 

The  work  force. — The  department  contained  about  500  stripping  machines 
operated  by  Negro  women  on  fixed  day  and  night  shifts.  The  sample  selected 
for  this  study  consisted  of  40  women  on  the  day  shift,  whose  performance  was 
followed  from  June  1941  to  September  1945.  A  training  period  of  3  to  4 
weeks  was  considered  sufficient  to  turn  out  an  experienced  stripping-machine 
operator. 

Wage  incentives. — Each  operator  was  on  piecework  and  was  paid  by  the 
number  of  trays  of  tobacco  leaves  stripped.  Earnings  averaged  55  to  65  cents 
an  hour.  There  was  no  ceiling  on  earnings. 

Hourly  schedules. — An  unusual  pattern  of  daily  hours  was  worked,  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  needs  of  women  with  home  responsibilities,  such  as  caring 
for  children  after  school  hours. 

During  the  40-hour  week,  the  fixed  day  shift  worked  6  days  a  week — 3 
days  at  8  hours,  2  at  6,  and  1  at  4.  During  the  44-hour  week,  the  same  shift 
worked  5  days  at  7 54  hours  and  1  at  654. 

There  were  no  organized  rest  periods.  One-half  hour  was  allow'ed  for  lunch. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

40  hours  vs.  44  hours. — As  already  indicated,  the  change  from  40  to  44 
hours  a  week  was  accomplished  by  changing  the  daily  schedule  from  3  days 
at  8  hours,  2  at  6,  and  1  at  4  to  a  schedule  of  5  days  at  754  hours  and  1 

at  6  y2. 

The  first  6  months  at  44  hours  showed  no  change  in  the  hourly  perform¬ 
ance  or  in  the  percentage  of  scheduled  time  lost  because  of  absenteeism.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  succeeding  months  at  44  hours,  efficiency  increased  by  3  percent 
above  the  40-hour  level,  but  absenteeism  increased  still  more  sharply,  from 
1.9  percent  at  40  hours  to  7.3  percent  at  44.  The  gain  in  efficiency  was  offset 
by  the  increase  in  the  absence  rate,  so  that  output  increased  only  7.4  percent 
against  an  increase  in  hours  of  10  percent.  In  other  words,  the  4  hours  added 
to  the  40-hour  schedule  resulted  in  only  3  hours  of  additional  output. 

Sporadic  overtime  up  to  48  hours  a  week  was  found  during  part  of  the 
44-hour  period,  resulting  in  an  average  workweek  of  4414  hours  as  com¬ 
pared  with  one  of  4354  hours  for  the  balance  of  the  period  of  longer  hours. 
While  the  absenteeism  loss  at  4454  hours  remained  the  same  as  at  4354 
hours,  efficiency  dropped  2.4  percent. 

Injuries. — Information  was  available  only  for  a  combination  of  disabling 
injuries  and  first-aid  cases,  under  44  hours.  The  weekly  rate  of  injury  cases 
per  1,000  workers  was  11  for  the  day  shift.  After  Monday,  the  rate  increased 
up  to  Thursday,  then  dropped  slightly  on  Friday,  and  reached  the  lowest 
point  of  the  week  on  Saturday,  which  was  a  short  workday. 
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44:  Workweek  of  40  hours  vs.  one  of  43y2  hours,  night  shift,  individual  wage 
incentives;  light,  operator-paced  operations  in  machine-stripping  of 
tobacco  leaves;  women. 

The  fixed  night  shift  belonged  to  the  same  department  described  in  the 
preceding  case  study,  43.  Only  those  factors  will  be  cited  here  in  which 
the  night  shift  differed  from  the  preceding  day-shift  study. 

The  26  Negro  women  selected  for  this  study  worked  a  weekly  schedule  of 
40  hours  (3  days  at  5%  hours,  2  at  &y2,  and  1  at  5)4)  and  a  schedule  of 
4 zy2  hours  (5  days  at  8%0  hours)  during  the  survey  period  from  June 
1941  to  September  1945. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

The  40-hour  week  vs.  43y2  hours. — During  the  first  6  months  of  43 y2 
hours,  the  night  shift  maintained  the  same  rates  of  efficiency  and  absenteeism 
which  had  prevailed  under  the  preceding  40-hour  schedule.  Thereafter,  effi¬ 
ciency  increased  by  an  average  of  2.1  percent.  (During  both  the  40-  and 
43j4-hour  workweeks,  the  night  shift  was  slightly  more  efficient  than  the 
day  shift — 1.5  percent  and  0.7  percent  respectively.)  At  the  same  time,  the 
rate  of  absenteeism  rose  sharply  from  2.2  percent  at  40  hours  to  9.7  percent 
at  43)4.  A  partial  explanation  of  this  increase  may  be  that  a  greater  number 
of  hours  were  involved  in  a  day’s  absence  during  the  5-day,  43}4-hour  week 
than  during  the  6-day,  40-hour  week.  The  slight  rise  in  efficiency  did  not 
suffice  to  offset  the  sharp  increase  in  absenteeism.  As  a  consequence,  the  8.8- 
percent  increase  in  hours  above  40  a  week  resulted  in  only  2.6  percent  more 
output.  In^other  words,  only  1  hour  of  additional  output  was  obtained  for 
every  3)4  hours  added  to  the  40-hour  schedule. 

Turn-over. — As  in  the  preceding  day-shift  study,  most  separations  were 
due  to  “quits”.  The  night-shift  quit  rate  rose  from  5.6  per  100  persons  to 
20.9  when  hours  were  increased.  This  increase  is  similar  to^hat  of  the  day 
shift  which  had  remained  at  the  6-day  work  schedule,  while  the  night  shift 
went  on  a  5-day  week  during  longer  hours.  Dislike  of  work  accounted  for 
fully  half  of  the  quits  at  44  hours. 

Injuries. — Data  combining  disabling  injuries  and  first-aid  cases  were 
available  only  for  the  period  of  a  44-hour,  5-day  workweek.  The  weekly  rate 
of  injury  cases  per  1,000  workers  was  23  for  the  night  shift.  On  Monday,  the 
injury  rate  was  the  same  for  both  shifts  and  represented  the  lowest  point  of 
the  week  for  the  night  shift.  After  Monday,  it  rose  sharply  and  remained  at  a 
level  above  the  peak  of  the  day  shift  (on  Thursday)  for  the  remainder  of 
the  5-day  week. 

Pay  increases. — The  night  shift  also  received  a  bonus  of  10  percent  on 
total  weekly  earnings  during  the  40-hour  week.  As  on  the  day  shift,  efficiency 
increased  for  the  following  3  months — rising  6 )4  percent  above  the  pre¬ 
bonus  level — after  which  efficiency  gradually  declined. 

When  the  rate  for  piecework  units  was  increased — equivalent  to  an  11.9- 
percent  raise — during  the  longer  workweek,  the  night  shift  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  in  efficiency  up  to  6  percent  during  the  following  5  months. 
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45:  Workweeks  of  48  hours  vs.  40  and  45  hours,  individual  wage  incentives; 
light,  operator-paced  operations  in  machine-stripping  of  tobacco  leaves; 
women. 

The  operation  of  machine-stripping  tobacco  leaves  was  identical  with  the 
one  described  in  another  cigar  manufacturing  plant,  case  study  43.  The 
pace  of  work  was  fast  and  entirely  controlled  by  the  operator.  There  was  no 
idle  time.  Work  was  light  and  continuous,  demanding  constant  manual  and 
visual  attention.  It  was  monotonous  and  repetitive,  and  required  the  rhyth¬ 
mic  coordination  of  both  hands  and  feet. 

Working  conditions. — There  was  only  a  moderate  amount  of  dust  in  the 
selected  department.  The  volume  of  noise  also  was  moderate.  Temperature 
and  humidity  were  controlled  and  kept  fairly  high  to  keep  tobacco  in  a  proper 
condition  for  handling.  Modern  lighting  and  ample  window  space  provided 
very  good  illumination.  Music  was  played  in  the  plant  during  various  inter¬ 
vals  of  the  day.  Facilities  for  the  comforts  of  workers  generally  were  good. 

The  strong  odor  of  tobacco  and  the  warm  and  highly  humid  air  occasion¬ 
ally  caused  headaches  and  nausea  among  workers.  Exposure  to  industrial  in¬ 
juries  was  limited  to  minor  cuts  on  fingers  and  hands.  Work  space  and  safety 
aisles  were  ample  for  the  operation.  The  company  had  a  good  safety  pro¬ 
gram  and  was  well  equipped  to  administer  first  aid. 

Wage  incentives. — Operators  were  paid  under  a  piece-rate  incentive  sys¬ 
tem,  and  earned  an  average  of  60  cents  an  hour. 

Hourly  schedules. — The  performance  of  13  selected  women  was  followed 
from  December  1943  to  May  1946.  During  the  selected  period,  the  weekly 
and  daily  schedules  worked  were:  (a)  48  hours  (three  9l/2-ho\ix  days  alter¬ 
nating  with  two  9-)4-hour  days);  (b)  40  hours  (five  8-hour  days);  and  (c) 
45  hours  (five  9-hour  days).  One-half  hour  was  allowed  for  lunch.  Most  of 
the  selected  female  operators  were  of  middle  age  and  had  5  to  25  years’ 
service  with  the  company. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

The  9'/2-  vs.  8-hour  day. — When  daily  hours  were  decreased  from  9 y2 
and  to  8  with  retention  of  the  5-day  week,  efficiency  rose  steadily  up  to 
the  end  of  the  40-hour  period,  at  which  point  it  had  reached  an  increase  of 
19.3  percent.  It  is  possible  that  efficiency  might  have  leveled  off  at  a  point 
even  higher  than  this.  But  at  this  point  hours  were  increased. 

The  16.7-percent  reduction  in  hours,  from  48  to  40  per  week,  had  resulted 
in  a  loss  of  only  0.6  percent  in  average  weekly  output  due  to  the  sharp  rise 
in  efficiency.  The  40-hour  week  therefore  was  practically  as  productive  as  the 
48-hour  week. 

When  daily  hours  were  increased  to  9  a  day  and  a  total  of  45  a  week,  effi¬ 
ciency  dropped  5.4  percent  below  the  highest  point  reached  at  the  end  of 
the  40-hour  period,  though  still  remaining  12.9  percent  above  the  efficiency 
level  maintained  during  the  48-hour  week. 

The  increase  in  weekly  hours  from  40  to  45  represented  a  12.5-percent 
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increase  in  hours  and  resulted  in  a  6.4-percent  gain  in  output.  The  addition 
of  5  hours  to  the  40-hour  week  therefore  resulted  in  approximately  hours 
of  additional  output.  In  comparison  with  the  48-hour  week,  the  45-hour 
schedule  represented  a  6.2-percent  drop  in  hours  and  a  5.8-percent  gain  in 
output.  In  other  words,  a  gain  of  approximately  2 jkj  hours  of  output  almost 
offset  the  3  hours  dropped  from  the  48-hour  schedule. 

The  trend  in  absenteeism  losses  could  not  be  related  to  changes  in  hours, 
as  there  were  marked  fluctuations  in  the  monthly  averages  of  absenteeism 
in  all  periods.  The  over-all  level  of  absenteeism  was  9  percent  for  the  three 
levels  of  hours  combined. 

Turn-over. — A  sharp  drop  in  the  number  of  separations  was  noted  when 
hours  were  dropped,  while  accessions  kept  pace  with  separations.  At  48  hours, 
the  separation  rate  per  100  employees  was  9.4;  at  40  it  was  4.4.  When  hours 
were  again  increased,  to  45  per  week,  the  separation  rate  -remained  almost 
unchanged  (4.7)  while  the  number  of  accessions  rose  to  8.7,  indicating  a 
period  of  expanded  activities  in  which  management  made  special  efforts  to 
keep  its  old  employees.  There  were  no  discharges  during  the  45-hour  week. 
The  majority  of  separations  were  due  to  “quits  for  outside  reasons”  in  all 
3  periods.  “Dislike  of  working  conditions”  was  given  for  1 2J4  percent  of 
the  quits  during  48  hours  and  for  8.7  percent  during  40  hours,  and  7.8  per¬ 
cent  during  45  hours. 

46:  W orkweeks  of  wartime  45  and  47  hours  and  postwar  40  hours,  individual 
wage  incentives;  light,  operator-paced  operations  in  machine-stripping 
of  tobacco  leaves;  women. 

The  operation  of  machine-stripping  tobacco  leaves  in  a  cigar  manufactur¬ 
ing  plant  was  described  in  case  study  43.  Work  was  entirely  operator- 
paced,  light,  rhythmic,  monotonous,  and  repetitive.  Coordination  of  both 
hands  and  feet  was  required  in  running  the  machine.  Work  was  continuous 
and  demanded  constant  visual  attention.  The  pace  of  production  was  very 
fast  in  this  shop. 

Working  conditions. — Humidity  was  kept  high  and  temperature  at  a  mod¬ 
erate  level  for  proper  handling  of  tobacco.  Although  ventilation  was  good,  a 
strong  odor  of  tobacco  and  ammonia  pervaded  the  shop.  Lighting  was  ade¬ 
quate  and  noise  of  medium  volume.  Facilities  for  the  workers’  comfort  were 
strictly  functional,  restrooms  often  unattractive  and  even  unsanitary.  Smok¬ 
ing  was  forbidden  in  the  plant. 

Exposure  to  strong  odors,  the  warmth,  and  the  high  humidity,  resulted  in 
frequent  headaches  and  nausea.  Work  injuries  consisted  mainly  of  minor 
cuts  on  hands  and  fingers.  First-aid  facilities  were  adequate  for  the  non- 
hazardous  nature  of  this  work. 

Wage  incentives. — Wages  were  paid  at  piece  rates.  As  a  measure  of  qual¬ 
ity  control,  a  ceiling  was  placed  on  earnings.  Occasionally,  an  efficient  oper¬ 
ator  reached  her  daily  quota  before  the  expiration  of  scheduled  daily  hours. 
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permitting  her  to  go  home  early.  As  a  rule,  however,  workers  could  not  reach 
the  ceiling  on  earnings  without  working  a  full  day. 

Hourly  schedules. — The  survey  followed  the  performance  of  24  women 
operating  stripping  machines.  The  period  selected  for  study  extended  from 
October  1943  to  March  1946.  During  the  war,  this  period  included  a  45-hour 
workweek  of  5  days  at  9  hours  per  day,  which  was  followed  by  a  47-hour 
week,  and  finally,  by  one  of  46)4  hours — with  daily  hours  ranging  from  9  to 
9l/2.  After  the  war,  the  performance  during  a  40-hour  week  could  be  studied, 
with  daily  hours  reduced  to  8.  All  schedule  changes  were  obtained  by  chang¬ 
ing  daily  hours  without  altering  the  pattern  of  a  5-day  week. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

The  45-hour  week  vs.  47 -hour  week. — When  hours  were  increased  from 
45  to  47  per  week,  efficiency  remained  fairly  constant,  actually  rising  by  art 
average  of  0.7  percent,  while  the  average  percentage  of  time  lost  because  of 
absenteeism  dropped  from  4.1  to  3.3.  The  slight  improvement  in  perform¬ 
ance  resulted  in  an  output  rise  of  6  percent  as  compared  to  an  hourly  increase 
of  4.4  percent.  In  other  words,  about  2)4  hours  of  additional  output  were 
obtained  when  2  hours  were  added  to  the  45-hour  week. 

The  subsequent  46)4-hour  workweek  represented  a  period  of  a  concerted 
drive  by  management  to  step  up  the  production  pace  in  an  effort  to  offset  the 
exodus  of  workers  to  more  remunerative  war  industries  at  a  time  when  re¬ 
placements  were  difficult  to  obtain.  This  drive  resulted  in  raising  efficiency 
3.1  percent  above  the  level  maintained  during  the  preceding  47-hour  week. 
The  percentage  of  scheduled  time  lost  due  to  absenteeism  increased  slightly, 
the  absence  rate  rising  from  3.3  percent  to  4.6  percent.  The  combined  effect 
of  these  two  factors  was  to  increase  total  weekly  output  fractionally  (0.4  per¬ 
cent)  although  hours  had  been  reduced  by  1.1  percent.  On  the  whole,  the 
change  of  )4  hour  in  the  weekly  schedule  had  little  effect. 

The  postwar  40-hour  week. — The  postwar  reduction  of  the  workweek  to 
40  hours  resulted  in  a  sharp  and  steady  decline  in  efficiency  during  the  first 
few  months  immediately  after  the  war.  When  workers  had  settled  down  to 
normal  peacetime  production,  the  efficiency  level  had  risen  1.1  percent  above 
the  level  obtained  during  the  preceding  period  of  stepped-up  production. 
Attendance  also  improved,  the  average  rate  of  absenteeism  dropping  from 
the  earlier  level  of  4.6  percent  to  3.2  percent.  The  combined  effect  of  im¬ 
proved  efficiency  and  reduced  absenteeism  was  reflected  in  a  decline  in  total 
weekly  output  by  only  11.7  percent  as  against  a  decrease  in  hours  oT  14  per¬ 
cent.  Consequently,  the  elimination  of  6)4  hours  from  the  46)4-hour  week 
resulted  in  a  loss  of  only  5)4  hours  of  output. 

47 :  H  orkwceks  of  wartime  44]/2  and  46]/2  hours  and  postwar  40  hours,  indi¬ 
vidual  wage  incentives;  light,  operator-paced  operations  in  hand-strip¬ 
ping  of  tobacco  leaves;  women. 

The  process  of  hand-stripping  tobacco  leaves  is  similar  to  that  of  machine¬ 
stripping  (see  case  study  43).  While  seated  at  a  knee-high  work  bench 
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the  operator  opens  a  wrinkled  tobacco  leaf,  places  it  on  the  bench,  holds  the 
end  of  the  tobacco  leaf  with  one  hand  and,  with  a  quick  and  even  motion, 
tears  the  stem  from  the  entire  length  of  the  leaf  with  the  other  hand.  The 
cycle  of  the  operation  is  completed  when  the  two  stripped  halves  of  the  leaf 
are  stacked  on  the  work  bench. 

Work  was  entirely  operator-paced,  light,  rhythmic,  monotonous  and  repeti¬ 
tive.  The  extreme  boredom  of  the  operation  was  enhanced  by  the  lack  of  any 
machine  noise  and  the  minimum  of  conversation  because  of  workers’  preoc¬ 
cupation  in  their  jobs.  The  work  required  dexterity  of  both  hands  and  de¬ 
manded  continuous  visual  attention.  The  work  pace  was  extremely  fast. 

Except  for  the  absence  of  noise  in  hand-stripping,  working  conditions  were 
the  same  as  those  described  in  case  study  46. 

The  piece-rate  incentive  system  was  described  in  case  study  46. 

Hourly  schedules. — The  performance  of  10  women,  engaged  in  hand-strip¬ 
ping  tobacco  leaves,  was  followed  from  September  1943  to  March  1946.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  period,  only  one  shift  was  in  operation,  working  5  days  per 
week. 

Work  schedules  above  40  hours  per  week  were  obtained  by  adding  l/2  to 
V/2  hours  to  the  8-hour  day  while  retaining  the  5-day  week.  The  3  schedules 
observed  were  wartime  workweeks  of  4414  and  46 1/2  hours,  and  a  postwar 
week  of  40  hours. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

The  44y2-hour  week  vs.  46l/2  hours. — The  rise  in  the  wartime  schedule 
from  4434  hours  a  week  to  46j4  brought  about  a  4-percent  drop  in  efficiency, 
while  the  rate  of  absenteeism  remained  at  2.8  percent  in  both  periods.  As  a 
consequence,  output  increased  only  by  0.2  percent  although  hours  had  been 
increased  by  4.5  percent.  Thus,  the  2  hours  added  to  the  4434-hour  week 
resulted  in  practically  no  increase  in  output. 

When  the  labor  shortage  became  acute  and  workers  were  leaving  to  go 
into  better-paying  war  industries,  management  began  a  drive  for  more  pro¬ 
duction  to  offset  losses  in  personnel.  Although  weekly  hours  remained  un¬ 
changed  at  4634,  workers’  response  to  the  production  drive  was  reflected  in  a 
somewhat  higher  level  of  efficiency,  the  general  level  being  3  percent  higher 
than  in  the  preceding  period  of  the  same  schedule  of  hours.  Absenteeism 
losses  remained  almost  unchanged,  rising  slightly  from  2.8  percent  to  3.1  per¬ 
cent.  The  campaign  for  more  production  succeeded  in  raising  the  output 
late  by  2.8  percent  above  the  previous  level  for  the  same  schedule.  It  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  adding  the  output  of  134  hours  to  the  weekly  output  total  without 
an  increase  in  working  hours. 

The  postwar  40-hour  week. — A  postwar  schedule  of  40  hours  per  week 
was  obtained  by  decreasing  daily  hours  to  8.  The  immediate  effect  of  this 
cut-back  was  a  sharp  rise  in  efficiency  which  reached  a  level  6.7  percent  above 
that  of  th°  preceding  46j4-hour  week.  Concurrently,  absenteeism  rose  to  5.4 
percent.  Total  output  reflected  the  increase  in  the  efficiency  rate  by  declining 
less  than  hours.  The  14-percent  drop  in  the  hours  schedule  was  accompanied 
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by  a  10.5-percent  decrease  in  output — a  loss  of  a  little  more  than  4 )4  output 
hours  for  a  reduction  of  6 )4  scheduled  hours  from  the  46)4-hour  week. 
Stated  differently,  the  6)4  hours  above  the  40-hour  level  had  resulted  in  4)4 
hours  of  output,  and  this  during  an  intensive  campaign  for  higher  production. 

48:  Workweeks  of  wartime.  44  and  46'/2  hours  and  postwar  40  hours,  indi¬ 
vidual  wage  incentives;  light,  operator-paced  operations  in  hand-strip¬ 
ping  of  tobacco  leaves;  women. 

The  process  of  stripping  the  stem  from  a  tobacco  leaf  by  hand  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  case  study  47,  which  dealt  with  an  identical  operation  done 
in  another  plant  located  in  the  same  area.  With  the  exception  of  the  data 
cited  below,  the  conditions  enumerated  in  the  preceding  case  study,  47,  also 
apply  to  this  case. 

Temperature  and  humidity  were  more  moderate  in  this  department  than  in 
the  one  described  in  the  preceding  case  study,  as  the  only  operation  done  in 
this  plant  was  hand-stripping  which  does  not  require  as  high  a  degree  of 
humidity  as  other  cigar-making  operations. 

Hourly  schedules. — The  selected  period  extended  from  September  1943 
to  March  1946  and  included  weekly  work  schedules  of  44  and  46)4  hours 
during  the  war,  and  40  hours  after  the  war.  The  workweek  consisted  of  5 
days  for  all  periods.  Changes  in  total  weekly  hours  were  obtained  by  changes 
in  daily  hours  between  8  and  9)4.  A  sample  of  21  women,  engaged  in  hand¬ 
stripping  tobacco  leaves,  was  selected  for  the  survey. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

The  44-hour  week  vs.  46l/2  hours. — The  increase  in  the  wartime  schedule 
from  44  to  46)4  hours  per  week  resulted  in  a  slightly  poorer  performance: 
efficiency  decreased  by  almost  1  percent  and  absenteeism  losses  increased 
slightly,  from  the  former  rate  of  2.5  percent  to  2.9  percent.  As  a  consequence, 
output  did  not  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as  hours,  rising  only  4.2  per¬ 
cent  while  hours  had  increased  by  5.7  percent.  Expressed  in  terms  of  hours, 
1.8  additional  output  hours  were  obtained  by  lengthening  the  44-hour  week 
by  2)4  hours. 

The  drain  on  the  wartime  reservoir  of  available  manpower,  coupled  with 
the  exodus  of  workers  from  nonwar  to  war  industries,  induced  management 
to  step  up  individual  production  efforts.  During  this  period,  weekly  hours 
remained  unchanged  from  the  preceding  period — 46)4  hours  per  week.  As  a 
result  of  management’s  drive  for  more  hourly  output  without  increasing  the 
work  force  or  working  hours,  efficiency  increased  by  almost  2  percent  above 
the  previous  level  for  the  same  number  of  weekly  hours.  The  decrease  in  the 
absence  rate  from  2.9  percent  to  2.1  percent  was  negligible.  The  net  effect  of 
the  production  drive  was  a  2.7-percent  rise  in  total  weekly  output,  or  a  gain 
of  1)4  output  hours  over  the  preceding  period  of  the  same  weekly  schedule 
of  46)4  hours. 

The  postwar  40-hour  week. — In  the  months  immediately  following  the  end 
of  the  war,  the  efficiency  trend  followed  a  sharp  and  continuous  decline  al- 
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though  the  workweek  had  been  reduced  to  40  hours.  After  4  months,  how¬ 
ever,  the  downward  trend  of  efficiency  was  reversed  and  a  continued  rise  of 
efficiency  was  in  evidence  up  to  the  end  of  the  selected  period.  Although  effi¬ 
ciency  may  have  increased  still  further  during  subsequent  months  at  40  hours, 
the  last  available  measure  of  efficiency — 2.7  percent  above  the  preceding  level 
of  46)4  hours — represents  it  least  the  minimum  of  average  performance  to 
be  expected  for  this  level  of  hours.  Absenteeism  losses  increased  somewhat, 
rising  from  the  previous  rate  of  2.1  percent  to  a  level  of  3.1  percent.  Against 
a  14-percent  decrease  in  hours  (from  46)4  to  40  hours  a  week)  the  output 
level  decreased  only  12.4  percent.  Expressed  in  terms  of  hours,  a  loss  of  5)4 
output  hours  resulted  from  a  6)4-hour  reduction  in  the  weekly  schedule. 

49:  Workweeks  of  prewar  40  and  44  hours,  wartime  46,  45,  and  47)4  hours, 
and  postwar  40  hours,  individual  wage  incentives;  light,  operator-paced 
operations  in  machine-stripping  of  tobacco  leaves;  women. 

The  process  of  stripping  tobacco  leaves  by  machine  in  a  cigar-manufactur¬ 
ing  plant  was  described  in  case  study  43.  General  plant  conditions  were  the 
same  as  those  enumerated  in  case  study  46,  except  for  the  differences  cited 
below. 

Hourly  schedules.- — The  performance  of  13  female  operators  of  tobacco¬ 
stripping  machines,  selected  for  this  survey,  could  be  followed  for  a  period 
extending  from  June  1941  to  April  1946.  The  scope  of  the  survey  included, 
therefore,  prewar  as  well  as  war  and  postwar  periods  of  different  work  sched¬ 
ules.  The  standard  workweek  consisted  of  5  days  during  the  entire  period 
surveyed.  By  increasing  daily  hours  from  8  up  to  9)4,  different  levels  of 
weekly  hours  were  obtained. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Prewar  40  and  44  hours. — Lengthening  the  40-hour  week  by  4  hours  prior 
to  the  war  resulted  in  an  efficiency  drop  of  3  percent.  The  percentage  of 
scheduled  time  lost  due  to  absenteeism  was  low  for  both  periods,  with  absence 
rates  of  1.9  percent  and  0.8  percent  for  the  40-  and  44-hour  weeks  respec¬ 
tively.  Dut  to  the  decrease  in  hourly  output,  the  net  gain  in  total  weekly  out¬ 
put  was  only  7.9  percent  although  hours  had  been  increased  by  10  percent. 
Slightly  over  3  additional  output  hours  were  obtained  by  the  addition  of  4 
hours  to  the  40-hour  week. 

Wartime  46  hours. — Although  the  first  wartime  schedule  studied  was  2 
hours  longer  than  the  previous  44-hour  week,  hourly  output  increased 
sharply,  by  13.8  percent,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  plant  was  not  engaged 
in  war  production.  This  increase  must  be  attributed  to  a  large  degree  to  man¬ 
agement’s  success  in  stepping  up  the  pace  of  production  to  offset  the  labor 
shortage,  which  acutely  affected  nonwar  industries.  Absenteeism  losses  in¬ 
creased  from  0.8  percent  under  the  44-hour  week  to  3.7  percent,  indicating 
that  the  production  drive  was  not  as  effective  in  keeping  down  absenteeism 
losses  as  it  was  in  stimulating  workers  to  greater  efforts  while  at  work.  The 
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increase  in  hourly  output,  however,  was  sufficient  to  step  up  output  sharply 
by  15.6  percent  while  hours  were  increased  by  4.5  percent  over  the  preceding 

44- hour  week.  Consequently,  total  weekly  output  was  increased  by  6)4  out¬ 
put  hours  with  only  2  hours  added  to  the  schedule. 

Wartime  45  hours. — The  subsequent  45-hour  period  represented  a  1-hour 
reduction  from  the  previous  46-hour  week.  Efficiency  increased  by  5.8  per¬ 
cent  during  this  slightly  shorter  schedule,  primarily  due  to  the  continued 
pressure  to  increase  output  per  man-hour.  Absenteeism  losses,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  slightly,  the  rate  averaging  5.1  percent.  As  a  result  of  the 
increased  efficiency,  total  weekly  output  actually  increased  by  2  percent 
while  hours  were  decreased  by  1  hour.  Thus,  the  workers  were  producing 
almost  one  more  hour  of  output  for  one  hour  less  work  per  week. 

Wartime  47)4  hours. — During  the  final  wartime  schedule  studied,  weekly 
hours  had  been  raised  from  45  to  47)4.  Approximately  the  same  level  of 
hourly  output  was  maintained  as  during  the  previous  45-hour  week.  Effi¬ 
ciency  actually  rose  by  almost  1  percent.  Pressure  for  added  output  had 
apparently  reached  the  point  at  which  efficiency  began  to  stabilize.  The  ab¬ 
senteeism  losses  dropped  to  4.3  percent  from  the  preceding  level  of  5.1  per¬ 
cent.  The  lengthening  of  the  workweek  from  45  to  47)4  hours  represented 
a  5.6-percent  rise  in  hours  as  against  a  7.2-percent  increase  in  total  weekly 
output,  reflecting  the  combined  effects  of  a  slight  increase  in  efficiency  and  a 
somewhat  improved  work  attendance.  In  effect,  the  4 7)4 -hour  week  repre¬ 
sented  a  net  gain  of  3)4  output  hours  for  2)4  scheduled  hours  added  to  the 

45- hour  week. 

Postwar  40  hours. — The  months  immediately  following  the  end  of  the 
war  were  excluded  from  the  study  of  the  40-hour  postwar  wreek  as  they  rep¬ 
resented  an  unsettled  period  of  work  performance.  Although  the  workers 
were  not  engaged  in  war  production,  they  had  been  under  pressure  to  accel¬ 
erate  their  production  pace  during  the  war.  With  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
a  reaction  set  in  as  evidenced  by  a  temporary  slowing  up  of  the  work  pace. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  period  observed,  efficiency  seemed  to  stabilize  at  a 
level  about  1.3  percent  higher  than  that  obtained  for  the  preceding  47)4-hour 
week.  Significantly,  the  postwar  level  of  efficiency  was  19.3  percent  better 
than  that  experienced  before  the  war  for  the  same  40-hour  workweek.  The 
accelerated  production  pace,  acquired  during  the  war,  had  seemingly  carried 
over  into  the  postwar  period. 

Absenteeism  losses  were  not  reduced  by  the  shortened  postwar  schedule, 
the  level  being  5.5  percent  as  compared  with  4.3  percent  for  47)4  hours  and 
1.9  percent  for  the  prewar  40-hour  week.  The  slight  increase  of  1.3  percent  in 
efficiency  over  the  47)4-hour  schedule  was  offset  by  the  rise  in  scheduled 
time  lost  due  to  absenteeism,  so  that  approximately  7)4  output  hours  were 
lost  when  7)4  scheduled  hours  were  eliminated  from  the  47)4-hour  week. 
Compared  with  the  prewar  40-hour  level,  the  postwar  schedule  of  the  same 
number  of  hours  resulted  in  15.1  percent  more  output  each  week,  represent¬ 
ing  a  gain  of  6)4  output  hours  over  the  prewar  40-hour  week. 
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50:  Workweeks  oj  40,  48,  and  53  hours  for  women,  individual  wage  incen¬ 
tives;  light,  operator-paced  packing  operations. 

This  study  was  conducted  in  a  candle-manufacturing  plant.  The  operation 
surveyed,  hand-packing  of  candles,  was  light  and  required  little  special  skill 
or  training.  The  workers  sat  at  long  tables  and  placed  a  prescribed  number  of 
candles  into  market  containers.  The  work  pace  was  medium-fast,  operator- 
controlled,  and  afforded  very  little  idle  time  to  the  operators. 

Working  conditions.-— Working  conditions  were  good.  The  large  work 
areas  were  free  from  dust,  fumes,  and  noise.  A  modern  ventilating  system 
removed  wax  and  acid  odors:  large  windows  and  a  complete  fluorescent  in¬ 
stallation  provided  excellent  light.  Restroom  facilities  were  sanitary  and  ade¬ 
quate.  There  were  no  eating  facilities  in  the  plant;  employees  brought  lunches 
from  home  and  ate  at  their  work  stations.  Minor  injuries  were  treated  by  an 
employee  trained  in  first  aid.  There  were  no  organized  rest  periods. 

The  work  force. — ‘ Twenty-four  female  packers  were  selected  for  study. 
Their  ages  ranged  from  25  to  65  years,  with  the  largest  concentration  around 
40  years.  One-third  of  the  work  force  had  been  in  the  company’s  employ  for 
more  than  10  years. 

Wage  incentives. — The  workers  operated  under  an  individual  bonus  in¬ 
centive  system.  They  were  guaranteed  a  minimum  hourly  base  rate  and 
received  a  premium  for  units  produced  in  excess  of  a  fixed  quota. 

Hourly  schedules. — The  period  from  April  1941  through  December  1944 
provided  three  levels  of  scheduled  hours  for  study.  During  this  period  weekly 
hours  changed  from  40  (5  days  at  8  hours)  to  48  (5  days  at  9  hours  and  a 
3-hour  Saturday)  and  subsequently  to  53  (5  days  at  914  hours  and  a  542- 
hour  Saturday). 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Workweeks  of  40  and  48  hours. — Efficiency  was  highest  during  the  40-hour 
week,  with  5  days  at  8  hours.  When  daily  hours  wrere  increased  from  8  to  9 
and  a  3-hour  Saturday  was  added  to  the  schedule,  efficiency  dropped  10.3 
percent. 

The  percentage  of  time  lost  due  to  absenteeism  almost  doubled  during 
the  longer  workweek.  It  increased  from  a  level  of  4.5  percent  at  40  hours  to 
S.3  percent  at  48  hours. 

In  terms  of  total  output,  the  increase  of  20  percent  in  scheduled  hours 
lesulted  in  an  increase  in  output  of  only  3.3  percent.  Thus,  given  the  same 
hourly  efficiency  and  absenteeism  rate  which  prevailed  during  the  shorter 
workweek,  the  additional  output  gained  during  the  48-hour  week  could  have 
been  obtained  by  increasing  scheduled  weekly  hours  from  40  to  about  42. 

Workweeks  of  48  and  53  hours. — When  weekly  hours  were  raised  from 
48  to  53  by  increasing  daily  hours  to  9J4  and  lengthening  the  Saturday  sched¬ 
ule  to  5)4  hours,  efficiency  rose  slightly  but  was  still  9.2  percent  below  the 
level  which  obtained  during  the  40-hour  week. 

The  small  improvement  in  efficiency,  1.3  percent,  might  indicate  that  the 
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Saturday  schedule  of  3  hours  during  the  48-hour  week  was  too  short.  It  is 
permissable  to  assume  that  the  same  amount  of  time  was  necessary  to  reach 
an  operational  level  of  efficiency  during  the  5)4-hour  as  during  the  3-hour 
Saturday.  Consequently,  the  longer  Saturday  afforded  an  additional  2)4 
hours  of  production  at  the  regular  work  pace. 

Absenteeism  was  highest  during  the  53-hour  week.  The  percentage  of  time 
lost  due  to  absenteeism  rose  steadily  from  4.5  percent  at  40  hours  to  8.3  per¬ 
cent  at  48  hours,  and  to  9.4  percent  at  53  hours. 

The  10.4  percent  increase  in  hours  above  48  was  accompanied  by  a  10.3 
percent  gain  in  total  weekly  output.  The  slight  improvement  in  efficiency 
during  the  53-hour  week  was  offset  by  increased  absenteeism  with  the  result 
that  about  5  hours  of  additional  output  were  obtained  for  the  5  hours  added 
to  the  48-hour  week. 

Compared  with  the  40-hour  week,  the  53-hour  week  represented  a  32.5- 
percent  increase  in  hours.  Total  output,  however,  rose  only  13.9  percent. 
Thus,  although  13  hours  were  added  to  the  schedule,  only  about  5)4  hours 
of  additional  output  were  achieved. 

51:  W  orkweeks  of  40  hours,  44)4  hours,  53  hours,  and  48  hours,  group  wage 
incentives;  medium,  operator-paced  foundry  operations ;  men. 

This  study  was  conducted  in  a  small  nonferrous  metal  foundry.  The  oper¬ 
ations  included  those  usually  performed  in  a  foundry — -coremaking,  squeezer 
and  floor-mold  casting,  shake-out,  and  chipping.  The  work  pace  was  steady 
and  unhurried,  and  controlled  by  the  operator.  The  physical  demands  of  the 
work  were  medium.  The  castings  ranged  in  weight  from  20  to  200  pounds. 

Working  conditions. — Working  conditions  in  this  plant  compared  favor¬ 
ably  with  those  observed  in  the  average  foundry.  Unpleasant  conditions,  in¬ 
cidental  to  foundry  operations,  such  as  excessive  heat,  dust,  and  noise,  existed 
in  this  plant  only  to  a  moderate  degree.  Dust  collectors  near  sandblast 
machines  were  effective  in  reducing  the  dust  content  in  the  air.  The  high  ceil¬ 
ing,  with  opening  skylights,  large  window  space  on  two  walls  and  large  open¬ 
ings  in  the  third  side  of  the  building  made  for  relatively  comfortable  temper¬ 
atures  and  good  ventilation.  Noise  was  sufficiently  low  to  permit  music, 
played  in  the  plant,  to  be  audible  in  the  foundry. 

Aisles  were  wide  and  generally  unobstructed.  Work  areas  were  clean  and 
uncrowded.  A  complete  fluorescent  installation  provided  excellent  lighting. 
Restroom  and  comfort  facilities,  including  showers,  were  sanitary  and  ade¬ 
quate  in  number.  Good,  inexpensive  lunches  were  served  in  the  plant  cafe¬ 
teria. 

Safety  clothing  and  appliances  were  supplied  by  the  company.  Two  nurses 
treated  injuries  in  a  well-equipped  first-aid  room. 

Rest  pauses,  while  not  formally  organized,  were  taken  when  the  work 
flow  permitted. 

The  work  force. — The  plant  was  located  in  a  highly  developed  industrial 
area  which  provided  an  ample  supply  of  stable,  skilled,  and  experienced 
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workers.  As  a  result,  when  the  foundry  personnel  was  increased  from  12 
workers  in  1940  to  56  in  1943,  the  effects  on  the  quality  of  the  labor  force 
were  insignificant. 

The  foundry  workers  were  men  whose  average  age  was  approximately  45 
years.  Of  the  original  group  of  12  workers,  the  majority  were  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  employ  for  more  than  15  years.  Management  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  workers  added  to  the  labor  force  compared  well  with  the  old  timers. 

Wage  incentives. — A  group  bonus  system  was  in  operation  in  the  foundry. 
Workers  were  paid  a  guaranteed  hourly  rate  and  a  premium  based  on  the 
total  foundry  output.  The  hourly  base  pay  rates  amounted  to  $1.05  for  core¬ 
makers  and  floor-mold  operators  and  ranged  from  $.65  to  $.85  for  laborers. 

Hourly  schedules. — The  periods  selected  for  study  permit  comparison  of 
four  stabilized  hourly  levels.  During  the  period  from  January  through  August 
1940,  the  foundry  operated  on  a  40-hour  schedule  of  5  days  at  8  hours.  The 
next  period,  extending  from  June  through  November  1941,  was  marked  by 
the  addition  of  4.5  hours  on  Saturday,  thus  increasing  the  workweek  to  44.5 
hours.  In  June  1942,  6  months  after  our  entry  into  the  war,  the  workweek 
was  increased  to  53  hours  with  5  days  at  9  hours  and  Saturday  at  8  hours. 
This  schedule  was  maintained  through  November  1942.  From  January 
through  May  1943,  a  reduced  schedule  of  48  hours,  or  6  days  at  8  hours,  was 
worked. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

The  40-hour  week  vs.  44'/*  hours. — When  the  level  of  hours  was  raised 
from  40  to  44.5  by  adding  Saturday  at  4.5  hours  to  the  workweek,  efficiency 
dropped  1.9  percent. 

Absenteeism  increased  from  1.2  percent  to  4.2  percent. 

Output  increased  to  a  level  5.9  percent  above  that  which  had  prevailed 
during  the  shorter  hours.  This  increase  was  effected  by  lengthening  scheduled 
hours  11.3  percent.  Stated  differently,  2]/$  additional  hours  of  production 
were  obtained  for  the  additional  4 /2  hours  worked. 

The  53-hour  week. — The  conversion  to  war  production  apparently  acted 
as  a  strong  stimulus  to  improved  efficiency.  \\  hen  hours  were  increased  from 
44.5  to  53  per  week,  efficiency  rose  5.3  percent. 

The  time  lost  because  of  absenteeism  increased  only  slightly,  from  4.2 
percent  to  5.5  percent. 

The  combined  effects  of  a  marked  increase  in  efficiency  and  a  small  in* 
crease  in  absenteeism  resulted  in  an  output  level  appreciably  higher  than 
that  of  the  prewar  44.5-hour  schedule.  Total  output  increased  23.6  percent 
during  the  wartime  longer  workweek.  In  comparison,  hours  had  been  length¬ 
ened  19  percent.  In  other  words,  an  additional  10.6  hours  of  production 
were  obtained  when  8.5  hours  were  added  to  the  schedule. 

The  48-hour  week. — After  a  period  of  5  months  on  the  53-hour  schedule, 
weekly  hours  were  cut  back  to  48.  The  reduction  in  hours  was  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  efficiency  of  8.8  percent.  The  percentage  of  time  lost,  how¬ 
ever,  rose  from  5.5  percent  to  7  percent. 
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A  decrease  in  scheduled  hours  of  9.4  percent  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  out¬ 
put  of  only  3  percent.  In  terms  of  hours,  only  1.6  hours  of  output  were  lost 
when  the  workweek  was  reduced  by  5  hours,  from  53  to  48. 


52:  Intermittent  schedules  ranging  from  24  to  48  hours  a  week  for  women, 
individual  wage  incentives ;  light,  operator-paced  machine-sewing  oper¬ 
ations. 

The  operations  surveyed  consisted  of  the  various  sewing  operations  en¬ 
tailed  in  the  production  of  men’s  trousers.  All  operations  were  performed  on 
electric-powered  sewing  machines  and  were  entirely  operator-paced.  The 
pace  was  fast  and  the  work  required  great  manual  dexterity.  The  speed  and 
character  of  the  operations  were  such  that  they  induced  a  nervous  rather  than 
a  physical  strain. 

Working  conditions. — The  plant  facilities  can  be  characterized  as  func¬ 
tional.  No  special  effort  was  made  to  make  the  plant  attractive  or  comfort¬ 
able.  The  atmosphere  was  free  from  dust,  smoke,  or  fumes.  Summer  and  win¬ 
ter  temperatures  were  moderate.  Ventilation  was  good.  The  lighting  installa¬ 
tion,  although  not  modern,  provided  adequate  illumination.  Noise  was  mod¬ 
erate.  Aisles  and  work  areas  were  usually  unobstructed  and  were  adequate  in 
size.  There  was  no  cafeteria.  There  were  no  organized  rest  periods;  pauses 
were  taken  when  the  work  flow  permitted. 

The  work  force. — The  plant  was  located  in  a  small,  rural,  farming  com¬ 
munity.  Most  of  the  96  female  operators,  whose  performance  was  surveyed, 
had  outside  interests  such  as  farming  and  gardening.  During  the  planting 
and  harvesting  seasons,  their  tendency  was  to  hold  working  hours  down  to 
an  absolute  minimum  so  as  to  allow  them  time  for  these  outside  activities. 
The  workers  ranged  in  age  from  19  to  70  years,  with  a  strong  concentration 
in  the  late  thirties.  Most  of  them  had  high  school  education,  were  self-reliant, 
and  skeptical  of  anything  that  smacked  of  company  patronage. 

Wage  incentives. — All  workers  operated  under  an  individual  piecework 
system  with  a  minimum  guarantee  of  40  cents  per  hour.  The  piece  rates, 
based  on  company  cost  experience  rather  than  time  study,  were  set  through 
negotiation  between  management  and  the  labor  organization  representing 
the  employees.  Earnings  ranged  from  60  cents  per  hour  to  $1.25  and  aver¬ 
aged  about  80  cents  for  the  entire  group. 

Hourly  schedules. — During  the  entire  20-month  period  surveyed  only  one 
shift  was  scheduled.  Hours  nominally  were"  from  7:45  a.m.  to  4:45  p.m.  in¬ 
cluding  1  hour  for  lunch.  Actual  hours  worked  by  individual  operators,  how¬ 
ever,  varied  greatly;  while  some  worked  as  few  as  24  or  30  hours  per  week, 
others — in  other  sewing  operations — worked  48  hours.  Schedules  varied 
because  of  shortages  of  materials,  the  presence  or  absence  of  workers  in  key 
operations  (such  as  pocket  makers),  and  the  pressures  and  delays  involved 
in  the  carrying  out  of  military  contracts. 
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As  a  result,  there  were  no  fixed  and  uniform  patterns  of  daily  and  weekly 
hours.  Because  of  the  fast  pace  of  the  work,  however,  it  was  believed  that 
the  effects  of  long  weekly  hours  would  be  felt  quickly — particularly  so  be¬ 
cause  the  processes  were  of  a  routine,  repetitive,  mass-production  character. 
The  findings  reflect  the  experiences  of  employees  who  worked  a  specified  num¬ 
ber  of  weekly  hours  at  any  time  during  the  period  surveyed.  Thus,  the  out¬ 
put  experiences  of  all  operators  who  worked  48  hours,  for  example,  were 
grouped  together  regardless  of  the  particular  month  during  which  that  sched¬ 
ule  was  worked. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Efficiency.— Analysis  of  the  experience  of  the  96  female  operators  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  highest  efficiency  levels  were  obtained  during  a  workweek  of 
24  or  28  hours.  Thereafter  the  average  hourly  rate  of  output  dropped  as 
hours  increased,  although  it  remained  fairly  stable  at  the  32-,  36-,  and  40- 
hour  levels.  Efficiency  was  lowest  at  48  hours  a  week.  A  comparison  of  the 
efficiency  level  at  24  hours  with  that  achieved  during  the  48-hour  week  shows 
an  efficiency  decline  of  7.1  percent.  In  comparison  with  the  40-hour  week, 
efficiency  during  the  48-hour  workweek  was  about  4  percent  poorer. 

Absenteeism. — Because  hours  of  individual  workers  varied  widely,  it  was 
not  possible  to  determine  actual  absenteeism  rates  measuring  the  percentage 
of  scheduled  hours  lost.  It  was  possible,  however,  to  determine  relative  rates 
for  each  of  the  weekly  schedules  during  which  employees  lost  only  part  of  a 
week  and  returned  to  work  during  the  same  week.  (The  computed  rates 
understate  the  actual  amount  of  absenteeism  loss  because  of  the  exclusion 
of  absences  lasting  an  entire  week.) 

As  hours  increased  from  24  to  40  a  week,  the  relative  absenteeism  rate  in¬ 
creased  steadily,  reaching  a  maximum  of  6.3  percent  during  the  40-hour 
workweek.  Thereafter  absenteeism  decreased  sharply.  At  44  hours  it  was 
3.3  percent  and  at  48  hours,  1.2  percent.  Apparently  workers  were  anxious 
to  earn  the  time-and-a-half  bonus  pay  for  overtime. 

Output. — Generally,  weekly  output  kept  pace  with  increasing  hours.  As 
hours  went  up,  weekly  output  went  up  proportionately.  The  higher  efficien¬ 
cies  during  the  shorter  workweeks,  together  with  low  absenteeism  losses, 
resulted  in  an  output  situation  averaging  about  4.5  percent  higher  than  that 
which  obtained  during  the  40-hour  week.  When  hours  rose  above  40,  total 
output  increased  only  about  2  percent  more  than  did  hours. 


96  women  on  machine -sewing  operations 


Item 

Scheduled  hours 

24.0 

28.0 

32.0 

36.0 

40.0 

44.0 

48.0 

Index  of  scheduled  hours 

00.0 

70.0 

80.0 

90.0 

100.0 

110.0 

120.0 

Index  of  efficiency. 

103.7 

103.6 

102.6 

100.8 

100.0 

98.9 

96.3 

Relative  percentage  of 

absenteeism  1 . 

2.2 

3.3 

2.6 

4.0 

6.3 

3.3 

1.2 

Index  of  output . 

64.8 

74.8 

85.4 

93.0 

100.0 

112.2 

122.0 

1Does  not  include  full-week  absences. 
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53:  Intermittent  schedules  ranging  from  20  to  55  hours  a  week  for  men,  indi¬ 
vidual  wage  incentives;  medium-heavy,  operator-paced  pressing  of  men’s 
trousers. 

The  performance  of  13  pressers  was  surveyed  in  the  same  plant  which  fur¬ 
nished  the  material  for  case  study  52.  Pressing,  in  this  plant,  was  done 
by  machine  and  foot-pedal-controlled  hand  irons  and  was  entirely  man-paced. 
The  piecework  incentive  system  and  interdependence  of  all  operations  were 
conducive  to  a  fast  pace.  Compared  with  other  operations  in  the  clothing 
industry,  pressing  appeared  to  be  the  most  physically  demanding. 

Working  conditions. — The  atmosphere  near  the  pressing  machine  was  hot 
and  often  humid.  Working  conditions,  otherwise,  were  similar  to  those  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  previous  case  study. 

The  work  force. — Hourly  earnings  of  the  selected  employees  ranged  from 
85  cents  to  $1.30  and  averaged  $1.10.  Most  of  the  men  owned  and  worked  on 
small  farms  and  vineyards.  The  supplementary  income  derived  from  this 
work  served  to  make  for  a  certain  amount  of  independence  in  the  workers’ 
relations  with  the  company.  This  manifested  itself  in  several  ways.  It  was 
almost  impossible,  for  example,  to  schedule  longer  hours  during  the  planting 
and  harvesting  seasons.  The  absence  curve  generally  rose,  according  to  man¬ 
agement,  during  the  hunting  and  fishing  seasons.  The  introduction  of  new 
procedures  often  met  with  resistance  on  the  part  of  workers  who  were  skepti¬ 
cal  of  new-fangled  ideas.  In  short,  labor-management  relations,  while  cordial, 
were  marked  by  the  particular  influences  found  in  a  rural,  farming  com¬ 
munity. 

Hourly  schedules. — There  were  no  fixed  and  uniform  schedules  of  daily 
and  weekly  hours.  As  was  indicated  in  the  previous  study,  hourly  schedules 
were  determined  by  the  uneven  work  flow.  Consequently,  working  hours  fre¬ 
quently  varied  from  week  to  week  and  differed  among  pressers  during  the 
same  week.  During  the  20-month  period  surveyed  the  workweek  for  pressers 
ranged  from  20  to  55  hours.  The  methods  used  to  determine  levels  of  effi¬ 
ciency  and  relative  absenteeism  rates  during  the  various  weekly  schedules 
are  the  same  as  those  described  in  case  study  52. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Efficiency  was  highest  during  a  workweek  of  24  or  28  hours.  Thereafter 
hourly  efficiency  decreased  as  hours  increased  but  remained  fairly  stable  at 
32,  36,  and  40  hours.  After  40  hours,  however,  efficiency  dropped  more 
sharply.  The  55-hour  week  was  about  6  percent  poorer  in  average  hourly 
output  than  the  40-hour  week  and  about  9  percent  poorer  than  the  24-hour 
week.  It  is  also  significant  that  hours  below  24  per  week  were  not  as  efficient 
as  the  longer  hours  and  were  on  a  par  with  the  efficiency  achieved  during 
the  48-hour  week. 

Absenteeism. — There  was  no  absenteeism  during  the  24-hour  workweek. 
At  36  hours,  it  was  3.5  percent  and  at  40  hours  it  rose  to  7.8  percent.  But  at 
44  hours  it  was  only  1.9  percent:  at  48  hours,  0  percent:  and  at  55  hours,  1.2 
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percent.  Apparently  the  incentive  of  overtime  pay  was  responsible  for  the 
improvement  in  attendance  during  the  longer  workweeks.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  when  hours  fell  below  24  per  week,  the  percentage  of  time  lost  due  to 
absenteeism  rose  to  4.4  percent. 

Output. — Weekly  output  generally  kept  pace  with  increased  hours,  the 
decrease  in  absenteeism  offsetting  the  decrease  in  efficiency.  The  output  level 
was  relatively  as  good  at  44  and  48  hours  as  at  24  and  32  hours. 

These  conclusions  are  based  on  erratic  hourly  schedules.  If  the  long  hours 
had  been  worked  steadily  rather  than  intermittently,  the  value  of  overtime 
pay  as  an  incentive  to  good  attendance  might  have  become  less  effective  as 
fatigue  accumulated.  Furthermore,  the  downward  trend  in  efficiency  indi¬ 
cates  that,  had  long  hourly  schedules  been  maintained  for  an  appreciable 
length  of  time,  the  level  of  output  would  have  been  considerably  lowered. 

13  men  on  pressing  men’s  trousers 
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54:  Intermittent  schedules  ranging  from  28  to  52  hours  a  week  for  women, 
individual  wage  incentives;  light,  operator-paced  sewing  operations. 

Machine-  and  hand-sewing  operations  were  surveyed  in  a  plant  producing 
military  and  civilian  overcoats  during  the  war.  The  weight  of  the  material 
handled  ranged  from  4  to  6  pounds.  All  work  was  performed  under  an  indi¬ 
vidual  piece-rate  incentive  system.  The  work  pace  was  fast  and  controlled 
by  the  operator. 

Working  conditions. — The  plant  was  located  in  a  residential  area  of  an 
industrial  city  and  belonged  to  the  same  company  which  owned  the  rural 
plant  described  in  case  studies  52  and  53.  Plant  facilities  were  fair.  Lighting 
^nd  ventilation  were  poor.  Work  areas  and  aisles  were  often  crowded  and 
obstructed.  There  was  no  lunchroom.  Comfort  facilities  met  only  minimum 
requirements.  There  was  little  dust,  and  noise  was  moderate.  There  were  no 
organized  rest  periods. 

The  work  force. — The  performance  of  32  experienced  female  operators  was 
surveyed.  Their  ages  ranged  between  45  and  55  years.  The  great  majority  of 
them  were  married  and  had  numerous  home  duties  to  perform  outside  of 
working  hours.  The  average  earnings  of  the  group  was  about  90  cents  per 
hour. 

Hourly  schedules.— As  was  indicated  in  the  previous  studies' conducted  in 
clothing  plants,  no  fixed  daily  or  weekly  schedules  were  worked.  While  the 
nominal  workday  was  8  hours  and  the  workweek  40  hours,  this  schedule  was 
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constantly  revised  depending  upon  the  volume  of  work  at  hand  and  the 
work  flow.  As  a  result,  schedules  ranged  from  28  to  52  hours  a  week  during  • 
the  20-month  period  surveyed. 

The  methods  used  to  compute  levels  of  efficiency  and  relative  absenteeism 
rates  were  the  same  as  those  described  in  case  study  52. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Efficiency. — An  analysis  of  the  performance  of  the  selected  group  reveals 
a  rise  in  efficiency  of  6.3  percent  as  hours  were  increased  from  28  to  40  a 
week.  The  improvement  in  efficiency  as  hours  approached  40  a  week  indi¬ 
cates  the  added  hours  probably  caused  no  fatigue  and  that  actually  the  work¬ 
ers  were  able  to  utilize  the  added  worktime  to  increase  their  earnings  by  in¬ 
creasing  their  hourly  output. 

The  rising  trend  in  efficiency,  however,  was  reversed  when  the  workweek 
extended  beyond  40  hours.  At  44  hours,  efficiency  dropped  about  1  percent 
and  at  52  hours  about  3  percent  from  the  efficiency  level  at  40  hours. 

Absenteeism. — The  percentage  of  time  lost  due  to  absenteeism  remained 
fairly  stable  during  the  work  schedules  ranging  between  28  and  40  hours  a 
week.  The  relative  percentages  were  5  percent  at  28  hours;  5.2  percent  at  32 
hours;  3.1  percent  at  36  hours;  and  4.8  percent  at  40  hours. 

As  was  true  in  case  study  52,  attendance  improved  when  hours  were 
increased  beyond  40  a  week.  During  the  44-hour  workweek,  the  relative 
absenteeism  rate  was  2.3  percent.  At  52  hours,  it  dropped  to  0.6  percent.  The 
increased  attendance  during  the  longer  workweeks  can  be  attributed  to  the 
workers’  desire  to  remain  on  the  job  during  those  weeks  when  the  extra — or 
overtime — hours  were  worked,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  added  over¬ 
time  pay.  The  effect  of  a  sustained  period  of  long  hours  on  absenteeism  is 
not  demonstrated  in  this  study.  It  must  be  remembered  that  workweeks  of 
44  hours  and  more  were  scheduled  only  intermittently.  It  is  likely,  as  previ¬ 
ous  studies  have  shown,  that  absenteeism  would  have  increased  had  long 
hours  been  worked  continuously  for  an  extended  period. 

Output. — When  weekly  hours  dropped  from  40  to  28,  the  proportionate 
drop  in  total  weekly  output  was  4  percent  greater.  At  36  hours,  output  kept 
pace  with  the  change  in  hours.  When  hours  were  raised  from  40  to  44,  out¬ 
put  increased  by  2  percent  more  than  did  hours;  at  48  hours  output  increased 
1.9  percent  more  than  did  hours;  and  at  52  hours  output  increased  0.5  percent 
more  than  did  hours.  Thus,  the  drop  in  absenteeism  offset  the  drop  in  effi- 
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ciency,  but  at  a  decreasing  rate  with  each  additional  increase  in  hours  above 
40.  The  effects  of  fatigue  are  indicated,  though  perhaps  to  a  lesser  extent 
than  would  be  the  case  if  the  schedules  of  long  hours  had  been  worked  con¬ 
tinuously  rather  than  sporadically. 

55:  Intermittent  schedules  ranging  from  28  to  52  hours  a  week  for  men, 
individual  wage  incentives ;  medium-heavy ,  operator-paced  pressing  of 
overcoats. 

The  performance  of  22  hand-  and  machine-  pressers  was  surveyed  in  the 
same  plant  which  furnished  the  material  for  case  study  54.  A  piece-rate 
system  of  payment  was  in  effect.  The  work  required  long  experience  and  was 
highly  skilled.  The  physical  effort  required  of  the  workers  ranged  from  light 
to  medium.  With  the  exception  of  the  higher  temperatures  near  the  press¬ 
ing  machines  in  this  department,  working  conditions  were  similar  to  those 
described  in  the  previous  case  study,  54.  The  nature  of  the  operation  made 
for  a  steady  and  deliberate  rather  than  a  fast  pace. 

The  work  force. — The  men  selected  were  urban  workers  whose  average 
earnings  were  about  $1.13  an  hour.  They  ranged  in  age  from  35  to  as  high 
as  71  years,  with  the  highest  concentration  around  55  years.  The  selected 
group  consisted  of  experienced  workers  who  had  spent  from  15  to  50  years 
in  the  industry. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Efficiency  during  irregular  work  schedules.- — During  the  20-month  period 
surveyed,  the  workweek  fluctuated  between  28  and  52  hours.  I  he  methods 
used  to  compute  efficiency  levels  and  relative  rates  of  absenteeism  were  the 
same  as  those  described  in.  case  study  52. 

A  comparison  of  the  performance  of  the  selected  workers  during  each 
schedule  of  hours  reveals  a  steadily  rising  trend  of  efficiency  as  weekly  hours 
were  increased  from  28  to  40.  The  level  of  efficiency  during  the  40-hour  work¬ 
week  was  4.7  percent  higher  than  that  of  the  28-hour  workweek  and  4.1 
percent  higher  than  that  of  the  32-hour  workweek.  It  would  appear  that  when 
assured  of  a  full  week  of  work,  the  selected  workers  increased  their  hourly 
output. 

When  the  workweek  w;as  increased  beyond  40  hours,  the  upward  trend  in 
efficiency  was  arrested  and  hourly  output  leveled  off.  Efficiencies  during  the 
44-,  48-,  and  52-hour  workweeks  were  approximately  the  same  as  that 
achieved  during  the  40-hour  workweek. 

The  failure  of  efficiency  to  drop  when  hours  were  extended  to  52  a  week 
runs  counter  to  the  experiences  noted  in  the  previous  clothing  industry 
studies.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  recalled  that  ( 1 )  1  he  work  pace  on 
this  operation  was  deliberate  rather  than  fast;  (2)  the  workers  were  old- 
timers  of  a  relatively  high  average  age  who  had  well-established  ideas  ol 
what  constituted  a  day  s  work:  and  (3)  extended  schedules  of  44  hours  and 
more  per  week  were  worked  only  sporadically  rather  than  continuously. 
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Absenteeism. — Attendance  remained  generally  stable  during  the  entire 
20-month  survey  period.  The  relative  rates  of  absenteeism  were  1.2  percent 
during  the  28-hour  workweek,  1.7  percent  during  the  40-hour  workweek,  and 
1.2  percent  during  the  52-hour  week.  Once  more,  the  comparatively  low  rates 
of  absenteeism  during  long  hours  of  work  might  be  attributed  to  the  work¬ 
ers’  desire  to  earn  the  time-and-a-half  pay  for  overtime.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  in  light  of  the  experience  observed  in  other  industries,  that  the  over¬ 
time  pay  would  act  as  an  incentive  to  good  attendance,  if  long  hours  were 
worked  continuously  for  an  extended  period  rather  than  intermittently. 

Output. — Output  increased  in  almost  exact  proportion  to  the  number  of 
hours  added  to  the  schedules  of  36  and  more  hours  a  week.  When  weekly 
hours  dropped  below  36,  the  approximate  4-percent  drop  in  efficiency  resulted 
in  a  comparable  decrease  in  total  output.  The  factors  advanced  earlier  as 
possibly  influencing  the  efficiency  and  attendance  experiences  of  the  group 
are  also  applicable  in  the  analysis  of  its  output  experience. 

22  men  on  pressing  overcoats 
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56:  Intermittent  schedules  ranging  from  28  to  52  hours  a  week  jor  women, 
individual  wage  incentives;  light,  operator-paced  sewing  operations. 

This  plant  manufactured  military  and  civilian  jackets  during  the  war.  The 
work  surveyed  was  about  evenly  divided  between  the  operation  of  electric- 
powered  sewing  machines  and  hand  sewing.  As  in  case  study  55,  the  oper¬ 
ations  in  this  plant  required  highly  skilled  and  experienced  workers.  The 
production  pace  was  importantly  influenced  by  the  strict  quality  control 
maintained  by  management.  Although  a  piece-rate  incentive  system  was  in 
effect,  the  emphasis  was  on  quality  rather  than  on  volume  of  output  and  made 
for  a  steady  and  unhurried  work  pace. 

Working  conditions. — Working  conditions  compared  favorably  with  those 
described  in  the  previous  case  study.  Lighting  and  ventilation  were  good. 
Work  areas  and  aisles  were  adequate  in  size  and  generally  unobstructed. 
Noise  was  moderate.  Comfort  facilities  were  adequate.  There  was  no  cafe¬ 
teria.  Rest  pauses  were  taken  by  individual  workers  when  the  work  flow 
permitted. 

The  work  force. — The  performance  of  123  female  workers  was  surveyed 
for  a  period  of  20  months.  Most  of  the  selected  workers  were  between  45 
and  55  years  old  and  had  worked  from  5  to  25  years  in  the  industry.  They 
were  characterized  by  management  as  experienced,  stable  workers  who  were 
dependent  upon  their  jobs  for  their  livelihood. 
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Hourly  schedules. — This  plant,  like  the  clothing  plants  previously  studied, 
could  not  maintain  fixed  daily  and  weekly  schedules.  The  pressures  of  war 
contracts,  the  dislocations  caused  by  material  shortages,  style  changes,  and 
the  absence  of  key  workers  served  to  make  the  work  schedules  extremely 
flexible.  Weekly  hours  ranged  from  28  to  52  during  the  survey  period.  The 
methods  used  to  compute  levels  of  efficiency  and  relative  rates  of  absenteeism 
were  the  same  as  those  described  in  case  study  52. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Efficiency. — Analysis  of  the  workers’  performance  indicates  a  small,  grad¬ 
ual  rise  in  efficiency  as  weekly  hours  were  increased  from  28  to  40.  Hourly 
output  during  the  40-hour  week  was  2.8  percent  higher  than  that  achieved 
during  the  28-hour  week.  When  weekly  hours  were  extended  to  44,  efficiency 
again  rose  slightly,  less  than  1  percent,  and  remained  at  that  level  during 
the  48-  and  52-hour  workweeks.  Apparently,  the  workers,  operating  at  a 
relatively  slow  pace,  were  able  to  maintain  and  even  improve  their  hourly 
output  during  the  intermittently  scheduled  longer  workweeks. 

Absenteeism. — The  rates  of  time  lost  due  to  absenteeism  reached  their 
highest  points,  6.8  percent  at  32  hours  and  6.1  percent  at  40  hours.  When 
weekly  hours  were  lengthened  beyond  40,  the  absenteeism  rates  declined 
sharply,  dropping  to  2.1  percent  during  the  44-hour  week  and  1.1  percent 
during  the  52-hour  week.  The  desire  to  earn  the  overtime  bonus  apparently 
acted  as  an  incentive  toward  good  attendance  during  the  44-hour  and  longer 
workweeks.  But,  again,  the  longer  work  schedules  were  worked  only  inter¬ 
mittently  and  the  results  achieved  during  these  longer  hours  may  not  be 
indicative  of  what  might  have  happened  if  they  had  been  worked  steadily 
over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Output. — Improved  attendance  and  the  relatively  small  increase  in  effi¬ 
ciency  during  the  44-  to  52-hour  workweeks  resulted  in  a  better  total  output 
situation  than  that  which  obtained  during  the  shorter  workweeks.  While  the 
28-hour  week  represented  a  drop  of  30  percent  in  hours  from  the  40-hour 
level,  total  output  was  31.5  percent  lower.  During  the  32-hour  week,  a  20- 
percent  decrease  in  hours  from  the  40-hour  level,  total  output  was  23.4  per¬ 
cent  lower.  On  the  other  hand,  when  hours  rose  10  percent  above  the  40- 
hour  level,  output  was  15.5  percent  higher;  when  hours  were  increased  by 
30  percent  (to  52)  output  increased  39.4  percent.  The  data  indicate  that 
the  work  pace  was  slow  enough  to  permit  the  occasional  scheduling  of  long 
workweeks  without  adversely  affecting  the  performance  of  this  group. 

123  women  on  sewing  operations 
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57:  Intermittent  schedules  ranging  from  28  to  52  hours  a  week  for  men; 
individual  wage  incentives ;  medium-heavy,  operator-paced  pressing  of 
jackets. 

The  performance  of  29  male  workers  doing  hand-  and  machine-pressing 
operations  was  surveyed  in  the  same  plant  which  furnished  the  material 
for  the  previous  case  study.  The  operations  were  entirely  man-paced  and, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  strict  quality  control  maintained  by  management, 
relatively  slow.  Working  conditions  were  similar  to  those  described  in  case 
study  56.  Most  of  the  selected  men  ranged  in  age  between  45  and  60  years. 
They  were  a  stable  group  of  urban  workers  who  had  spent  from  20  to  35 
years  in  the  industry. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Efficiency. — Analysis  of  the  workers’  performance  during  workweeks  rang¬ 
ing  from  28  to  52  hours  shows  an  experience  similar  to  that  noted  for  the 
female  workers  in  the  plant.  As  weekly  hours  were  increased  from  28  to  40, 
efficiency  rose  about  2.1  percent.  When  the  workweek  was  extended  to  44 
hours,  efficiency  rose  less  than  1  percent  above  the  level  achieved  during  the 
40-hour  week,  and  remained  at  that  level  during  the  48-  and  52-hour  work¬ 
weeks. 

Absenteeism. — The  rates  of  time  lost  due  to  absenteeism,  although  signi¬ 
ficantly  lower,  followed  the  same  trend  observed  in  the  absenteeism  rates  of 
female  workers  in  the  previous  study.  The  rates  were:  3.1  percent  at  28 
hours;  3.6  percent  at  32  hours;  1.4  percent  at  36  hours;  and  3  percent  at  40 
hours.  Thereafter  absenteeism  decreased  sharply,  dropping  to  less  than  1 
percent  during  the  44-  to  52-hour  workweeks. 

Output. — As  a  result  of  the  better  attendance  and  the  slight  rise  in  effi¬ 
ciency,  total  output  was  somewhat  better  during  the  44-  to  52-hour  work¬ 
weeks  than  during  the  shorter  weekly  schedules.  At  28  and  32  hours,  the 
decrease  in  total  output  was  slightly  greater  (1.4  percent)  than  the  corre¬ 
sponding  decreases  in  hours  from  the  40-hour  workweek.  When  hours  rose 
above  40,  the  increase  in  total  output  was  3.1  percent  greater  at  44  hours  and 
4.3  percent  greater  at  52  hours  than  the  corresponding  hourly  increases  above 
the  40-hour  workweek. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  previous  studies  have  shown 
that  the  value  of  overtime  pay  as  an  incentive  to  good  attendance  deterio¬ 
rates  quickly  when  long  hours  are  worked  continually  for  an  extended  period. 
The  uncommon  experience  of  improved  attendance  during  workweeks  rang¬ 
ing  from  44  to  52  hours,  observed  in  all  groups  surveyed  in  the  clothing 
industry,  might  be  attributed  to  the  intermittent  scheduling  of  the  longer 
workweeks.  It  is  likely  that  the  absenteeism  and  efficiency  trends  would  have 
been  quite  different  had  the  long  hours  been  worked  steadily. 

Note:  Examination  of  the  efficiency  trends  of  the  six  groups  studied  re¬ 
veals  a  relationship  between  the  work  pace  of  each  group  and  its  trend  of 
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hourly  output.  In  case  studies  55  to  57,  where  the  work  pace  was  moderate 
or  slow,  the  workers  were  able  to  maintain  and  in  two  cases  slightly  improve 
their  hourly  output  as  weekly  hours  rose  to  52.  On  those  operations  where 
the  work  pace  was  fast,  however  (case  studies  52  and  54),  and  in  spite  of 
the  fluctuating  nature  of  the  schedule,  increases  in  hours  beyond  40  a  week 
were  accompanied  by  lowered  efficiencies. 

29  men  on  pressing  of  jackets 


Scheduled  hours 


28.0 

32.0 

36.0 

40.0 

44^0 

48.0 

52.0 

Index  of  scheduled  hours . 

70.0 

80.0 

90.0 

100.0 

110.0 

120.0 

130.0 

Index  of  efficiency . 

97.9 

98.9 

98.2 

100.0 

100.6 

100.8 

100.9 

Relative  percentage  of 

absenteeism  1 . 

3.1 

3.6 

1.4 

3.0 

.8 

.7 

.7 

Index  of  output . 

68.6 

78.6 

89.9 

100.0 

113.1 

123.7 

134.3 

'Does  not  include  full-week  absences. 


58:  W orkweeks  of  48,  40,  46,  and  43  hours  for  women,  individual  wage  in¬ 
centives;  light,  operator-paced  hat-finishing  operations. 

This  study  was  conducted  in  the  custom  trimming  department  of  a  men’s 
hat-manufacturing  plant.  The  operation  surveyed  was  the  hand-sewing  of 
hat  bands  and  trimming.  The  work  pace  was  fast  and  controlled  by  the 
operator.  Work  was  light  and  of  a  routine  nature.  Rest  pauses  were  taken 
as  the  work  flow  permitted. 

The  workers  operated  under  an  individual  piece-rate  incentive  system. 

Working  conditions. — The  working  conditions  in  this  shop  were  excellent. 
Work  areas  were  large  and  unobstructed.  Lighting  and  ventilation  were  good. 
There  was  practically  no  noise.  Music  was  played  at  frequent  intervals  dur¬ 
ing  the  day. 

Plant  facilities  were  very  good.  Inexpensive  meals  were  served  in  a  large, 
pleasant  cafeteria.  A  motion  picture  projection  room,  ping-pong  tables,  and 
lounge  chairs  were  provided  for  the  employees’  recreation.  A  large,  fully 
equipped  hospital  sponsored  by  the  company  treated  the  illnesses  and  in¬ 
juries  sustained  by  employees.  Many  welfare  services,  such  as  a  mutual  bene¬ 
fit  association,  voluntary  group  life  insurance,  and  a  retirement  pension  plan, 
were  available  to  the  employee  and  her  family. 

The  work  force. — The  performance  of  28  women  was  surveyed  for  a  period 
of  3  years.  The  labor  force  was  characterized  by  management  as  stable 
and  experienced.  The  ages  of  the  workers  were  generally  high,  with  the 
majority  ranging  from  45  to  55  years.  Most  of  the  workers  had  been  with 
the  company  more  than  10  years. 

Hourly  schedules. — During  the  selected  period — August  1942  through 
July  1945 — four  different  levels  of  hours  were  scheduled:  (1)  48  hours  per 
week  with  6  days  at  8  hours;  (2)  40  hours  per  week  by  eliminating  the 
8-hour  Saturday;  (3)  a  46-hour  schedule,  with  5  days  at  8  hours  and  Sat- 
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urday  at  6  hours;  (4)  a  workweek  of  43  hours,  consisting  of  3  days  at  9 
hours  and  2  at  8. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

48  vs.  40  hours. — When  the  workweek  was  changed  from  48  to  40  hours, 
by  the  elimination  of  Saturday,  efficiency  increased  3.7  percent. 

The  percentage  of  time  lost  due  to  absenteeism  dropped  from  10.7  percent 
to  8.4  percent. 

The  combined  effect  of  increased  efficiency  and  decreased  absenteeism 
when  scheduled  hours  were  shortened  by  16.7  percent  resulted  in  a  loss  of 
1 1.4  percent  in  total  output.  In  other  words,  for  the  8  hours  dropped  from  the 
48-hour  schedule,  only  5l/2  hours  of  output  were  lost. 

40  vs.  46  hours. — After  the  40-hour,  week  had  been  worked  for  5  months, 
the  workweek  was  increased  to  46  hours  by  the  addition  of  a  6-hour  Satur¬ 
day.  Efficiency  dropped  1.6  percent  from  the  level  achieved  during  the  40- 
hour  week.  It  was,  however,  2  percent  higher  than  the  efficiency  level  of  the 
48-hour  workweek. 

Absenteeism  during  the  46-hour  week  increased  to  a  level  of  10.3  percent, 
or  comparable  to  the  absenteeism  rate  of  the  48-hour  week. 

Although  hours  were  increased  15.7  percent  above  the  40-hour  workweek, 
total  output  was  increased  only  10.7  percent.  In  terms  of  hours,  for  the  6 
hours  added  to  the  schedule,  4 y2  hours  of  output  were  gained. 

46  vs.  43  hours. — After  a  period  of  5  months,  the  workweek  was  reduced 
to  43  hours  by  eliminating  Saturday  and  increasing  3  days  of  the  week  to 
9  hours.  Efficiency  rose  2.9  percent  above  that  of  the  preceding  workweek  of 
46  hours.  In  comparison  to  the  original  48-hour  workweek,  efficiency  on  this 
5-day  week  was  5  percent  higher. 

Absenteeism  increased  from  a  level  of  10.3  percent  during  the  46-hour 
week  to  16.7  during  the  43-hour  week.  The  data  do  not  reveal  a  specific 
reason  for  this  increase  in  absenteeism.  (The  period  during  which  the  43- 
hour  schedule  was  worked,  however,  included  VE-day  and  the  vacation 
months  of  June  and  July.  The  increase  in  absenteeism  might  have  been  caused 
by  unauthorized  extensions  of  allowed  vacation  periods.) 

The  rise  in  absenteeism  caused  a  loss  in  total  output  disproportionate  to 
the  decrease  in  scheduled  hours.  When  weekly  hours  were  reduced  from  46 
to  43  hours,  or  6.5  percent,  output  dropped  10.7  percent. 

In  comparison  to  the  original  schedule  of  48  hours,  the  difference  of  10.4 
percent  in  the  scheduled  hours  was  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  12.4  percent  in 
output.  Stated  differently,  6  hours  of  output  were  lost  when  5  hours  were 
dropped  from  the  schedule. 

The  workers  apparently  were  more  efficient  on  the  5-day  schedules  than 
on  the  6-day  schedules.  In  terms  of  over-all  output,  taking  into  account  both 
efficiency  and  absenteeism,  the  most  economical  schedule  appeared  to  have 
been  the  straight  40-hour  workweek,  with  5  days  at  8  hours. 
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59:  Workweeks  of  wartime  48  hours  and  postwar  40  hours  for  women,  indi¬ 
vidual  wage  incentives;  light,  operator-paced  operations  in  the  pack¬ 
aging  of  biologicals. 

The  plant  in  which  the  department  surveyed  was  located,  was  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  pharmaceuticals  and  biologicals.  The  departments  in¬ 
cluded  in  case  studies  60  through  63  were  located  in  this  same  plant. 

Operations  in  the  selected  department  consisted  of  filling  and  capping  or 
flame-sealing  biological  market  containers.  Mechanical  filling  machines  and 
analytical  balances  were  used.  Each  team  of  two  operators  was  seated  in  a 
sterile,  glass-enclosed  room  about  6  feet  square.  One  worker  filled  the  con¬ 
tainer,  the  other  capped  or  flame-sealed  it,  and  placed  the  container  in  a 
storage  box.  The  work  may  be  described  as  light,  operator-paced  machine 
operations. 

Working  conditions. — Working  conditions  were  good.  Lighting  was  excel¬ 
lent.  Air  conditioning  kept  temperature  at  65  to  70  degrees,  and  dust  was  at 
an  absolute  minimum.  Work  was  done  under  sterile  conditions.  The  workers 
wore  white  caps,  gowns,  and  masks  over  their  mouths.  Noise  was  at  an  abso¬ 
lute  minimum.  There  were  even  restrictions  against  talking.  The  fragile  glass 
ampules  had  to  be  handled  with  bare  hands  and  there  was  a  work  hazard 
of  accidental  self-vaccinations  from  broken  ampules.  Resulting  illnesses 
lasted  from  3  to  6  days,  but  after  several  such  self-vaccinations  the  workers 
usually  developed  an  immunity,  and  no  longer  suffered  ill  effects. 

Wage  incentives. — Workers  in  the  department  operated  under  an  indi¬ 
vidual  wage-incentive  system.  In  addition  to  a  fixed  hourly  wage,  the  work¬ 
ers  received  bonuses  for  production  in  excess  of  established  quotas. 

Hourly  schedules. — The  performance  of  a  selected  group  of  17  women 
on  the  day  shift  was  surveyed  under  working  schedules  of  48  and  40  hours 
a  week.  The  period  of  the  48-hour  week,  comprising  6  days  of  8  hours, 
covered  the  last  months  of  the  war.  After  the  war  the  workweek  was 
shortened  by  eliminating  Saturday  work. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Efficiency. — When  the  workweek  was  reduced  from  48  to  40  hours,  effi¬ 
ciency  began  to  rise  gradually,  but  steadily.  The  rising  trend  continued 
through~the  period  available  for  study,  and  a  stable  level  under  the  shorter 
workweek  had  not  yet  been  reached  by  March  1946,  the  end-point  of  the 
period.  At  that  time  it  had  reached  a  point  12  percent  higher  than  the  level 
of  efficiency  which  existed  in  the  wartime  period  of  the  longer  workweek. 

Absenteeism. — Attendance  was  poor  in  both  periods.  Absenteeism  aver¬ 
aged  12.1  percent  during  the  wartime  6-day  workweek,  and  rose  after  the 
war  to  15.2  percent  despite  the  elimination  of  Saturday  work.  This  postwar 
trend  in  absenteeism  appeared  as  well  in  case  studies  60  through  63  which 
represent  other  groups  of  workers  in  this  plant.  It  is  possible  that  a  wartime 
pressure  for  reduced  absenteeism  was  removed  after  the  war,  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  feeling  of  relaxation  offset  the  decrease  in  weekly  hours. 
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Output. — A  stable  level  of  weekly  output  under  the  shorter  workweek 
schedule  had  not  been  reached  by  the  end  of  the  period  as  efficiency  was  still 
rising.  By  the  last  month  of  the  period  it  had  reached  a  point  at  which  the 
16.7  percent  reduction  in  weekly  hours  meant  a  loss  of  only  10  percent  in 
output.  In  terms  of  hours  of  output  lost,  the  8  hours  eliminated  from  the 
schedule  was  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  only  about  4^4  hours  of  output  each 
week. 

Daily  Pattern  of  Efficiency  and  Absenteeism 

A  combined  analysis  of  daily  patterns  of  efficiency  and  absenteeism  under 
the  two  workweek  schedules  was  made  for  all  the  selected  workers  repre¬ 
sented  in  case  studies  59  through  63. 

Efficiency. — During  the  48-hour  workweek  there  was  not  much  change  in 
the  level  of  efficiency  for  the  different  days  of  the  week.  The  difference 
between  the  level  for  any  one  day  and  that  for  the  other  days  of  the  week 
was  never  more  than  2  percent. 

When  the  sixth  day  was  eliminated  from  the  week,  efficiency  was  higher 
on  every  day.  The  pattern  showed  a  slight  decline  in  efficiency  on  Tuesday, 
a  subsequent  rise  through  Thursday,  the  peak  day,  and  a  slight  decrease 
on  Friday.  The  range  between  the  high  and  low  points  of  the  week,  how¬ 
ever,  was  narrow,  not  exceeding  about  2  percent. 

Absenteeism. — During  the  6-day  week,  absenteeism  declined  from  a 
high-point  of  11.2  percent  on  Monday  to  8.8  percent  on  Friday.  It  jumped 
sharply  on  Saturday,  to  20.8  percent. 

When  Saturday  work  was  eliminated,  absenteeism  was  highest  the  first 
3  days  of  the  week,  rising  slightly  from  10.7  percent  on  Monday  to  12.7 
percent  on  Wednesday.  Thereafter  it  declined  to  9.4  percent  on  Thursday, 
and  8.7  percent  on  Friday. 

60:  Workweeks  of  wartime  48  hours  and  postwar  40  hours  for  women,  group 
wage  incentives ;  light,  operator-paced  operations  in  the  packaging  of 
biologicals. 

The  women  in  this  study  worked  on  group  incentives  on  the  day  shift  in 
the  same  department  as  the  group  in  case  study  59. 

Operations  consisted  of  boxing  and  labeling  biological  and  ampule  prod¬ 
ucts  by  hand.  The  women  worked  in  groups  seated  along  both  sides  of  long 
tables.  The  items  traveled  on  a  conveyor  belt  in  the  center  of  the  table. 
Equipment  included  glue-rolling,  labeling,  and  taping  machines.  The  work 
may  be  characterized  as  light,  operator-paced  packaging  operations. 

Working  conditions  were  similar  to  those  outlined  in  the  preceding  case 
study. 

Wage  incentives. — A  group  wage-incentive  system  was  in  operation.  In 
addition  to  fixed  hourly  wages,  the  workers  received  bonuses  based  on  excess 
production  over  fixed  quotas  for  the  group. 
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Hourly  schedules. — The  performance  of  25  women  was  surveyed  under 
a  wartime  workweek  of  48  hours  (6  days  at  8  hours)  and  a  postwar  work¬ 
week  of  40  hours  (5  days  at  8  hours). 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Efficiency. — During  the  40-hour  workweek  period,  efficiency  showed  a 
steadily  rising  trend  to  an  end-point  6.9  percent  higher  than  the  level  which 
had  prevailed  during  the  longer  workweek  schedule.  A  stabilized  level  had 
not  been  reached  at  the  end  of  the  period,  and  it  is  not  known  how  much 
further  efficiency  might  have  risen. 

Absenteeism. — Absenteeism  remained  essentially  unchanged  when  the 
workweek  was  reduced  to  5  days.  The  rates  were  high  in  both  periods,  13.7 
and  13.8  percent.  The  failure  of  absenteeism  to  decrease  during  the  shorter 
workweek  may  have  resulted  from  a  possible  easing-off  of  the  wartime  pres¬ 
sure  for  good  attendance. 

Output. — Although  output  had  not  reached  a  stabilized  level  at  the  end 
of  the  period  surveyed,  it  had  reached  a  point  at  which  the  16. 7-percent 
decrease  in  the  workweek  meant  a  drop  of  only  10.9  percent  in  output.  At 
that  point,  only  5}4  hours  of  output  were  being  lost  each  week  for  the 
8  hours  dropped  from  the  schedule. 

Daily  Pattern  of  Efficiency  and  Absenteeism 

A  combined  analysis  of  daily  patterns  of  efficiency  and  absenteeism 
under  the  two  work  schedules  for  all  selected  workers  in  case  studies  59 
through  63  is  presented  in  case  study  59. 

61:  W orkweeks  oj  wartime  48  hours  and  postwar  40  hours  for  women,  indi¬ 
vidual  wage  incentives;  light,  operator-paced  operations  in  the  pack¬ 
aging  of  pharmaceuticals. 

The  department  surveyed  was  located  in  the  same  plant  as  that  described 
in  case  studies  59  and  60. 

Operations  of  these  women  consisted  of  bottling,  labeling,  and  packaging 
dry  pharmaceuticals  for  shipment.  Boxes  or  bottles  were  filled  by  hand.  A 
strip  of  cotton  was  placed  in  the  top  of  each  bottle,  and  the  bottle  was 
capped  with  a  special  hand  tool.  Labeling  was  done  either  by  hand  or  by 
machine.  The  bottles  were  then  wrapped  in  transparent  paper,  a  descrip¬ 
tive  folder  enclosed,  and  the  wrapping  sealed. 

Working  conditions. — Lighting  was  adequate  and  noise,  moderate.  Large 
window  areas  and  electric  fans  kept  temperatures  at  a  comfortable  level. 
There  was  a  moderate  amount  of  dust.  Aisles  showed  some  amount  of  con¬ 
gestion  and  blocking. 

Wage  incentives. — An  individual  wage-incentive  system  was  in  operation. 
Workers  received  a  fixed  hourly  wage  plus  a  bonus  based  on  production  in 
excess  of  fixed  quotas. 

Hourly  schedules. — The  performance  of  a  selected  group  of  26  women 
on  the  day  shift  was  studied.  During  the  war  a  48-hour  workweek  was 
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maintained,  consisting  of  6  days  of  8  hours.  After  the  war,  Saturday  work 
was  eliminated,  making  for  a  40-hour  workweek. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Efficiency. — When  the  workweek  was  reduced  to  40  hours,  efficiency  be¬ 
gan  to  rise,  and  continued  to  increase  through  the  period  surveyed.  A  stable 
level  had  not  been  reached  by  the  end  of  the  period,  but  efficiency  had 
reached  a  point  5.1  percent  higher  than  the  level  achieved  during  the  earlier 
period  of  the  48-hour  workweek. 

Absenteeism. — Absenteeism  was  high  under  both  schedules  of  hours  with 
no  appreciable  difference  in  the  rates:  9.4  percent  during  the  wartime  sched¬ 
ule  of  6  days  per  week  and  9.2  percent  in  the  postwar  period  of  the  5-day 
week.  The  continued  high  rate  of  absenteeism  after  the  war,  despite  the 
cut-back  in  hours,  as  noted  for  the  preceding  groups  surveyed  (see  case 
studies  59  and  60)  may  have  resulted  from  a  relaxation  of  the  wartime 
pressures  for  good  attendance. 

Output. — Because  of  the  steady  rise  in  efficiency  in  the  period  of  the 
shorter  workweek,  output  had  not  yet  reached  a  stabilized  level.  In  the  last 
month  of  the  period,  the  16.7  percent  decrease  in  hours  was  accompanied  by 
a  12.2  percent  loss  in  output.  At  that  point,  5}i  hours  of  output  were  being 
lost  each  week  by  the  elimination  of  8  hours  from  the  schedule. 

Daily  Pattern  of  Efficiency  and  Absenteeism 

A  combined  analysis  of  daily  patterns  of  efficiency  and  absenteeism 
under  the  two  levels  of  weekly  hours  for  all  selected  workers  in  this  plant 
is  presented  in  case  study  59. 

62:  Workweeks  of  wartime  48  hours  and  postwar  40  hours  for  women,  group 
wage  incentives ;  light,  operator-paced  operations  in  the  packaging  of 
pharmaceuticals . 

The  workers  in  this  study  were  employed  in  the  same  department  as  those 
in  case  study  61. 

The  operations  consisted  of  filling,  capping,  and  labeling  fluid  pharma¬ 
ceuticals.  Bottles  were  cleaned  by  means  of  air  jets  and  placed  on  a  con¬ 
veyor  belt  feeding  a  vacuum  filling  machine.  Here  the  bottles  were  placed 
under  filling  nozzles,  the  nozzles  lowered  into  the  bottles,  and  the  flow  of 
liquid  controlled  by  a  foot  pedal.  The  bottles  were  then  capped  and  sealed 
by  hand.  The  operations  were  performed  while  standing.  They  may  be  char¬ 
acterized  as  light,  operator-paced,  packaging  operations. 

Working  conditions  were  the  same  as  those  cited  in  case  study  61. 

Wage  incentives. — A  group  wage-incentive  system  was  employed,  where¬ 
by,  in  addition  to  an  hourly  wage,  the  workers  received  a  bonus  based-  on 
production  in  excess  of  fixed  quotas  achieved  by  the  group. 

Hourly  schedules. — The  performance  of  all  workers  in  the  group  was 
surveyed  under  two  levels  of  weekly  hours.  The  number  of  workers  ranged 
between  25  and  42.  The  working  schedules  were  a  wartime  workweek  of  48 
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hours  (6  days  at  8  hours)  and  a  postwar  workweek  of  40  hours  (5  days  at 
8  hours). 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Efficiency. — There  was  a  slight  increase  of  1.5  percent  in  efficiency  when 
hours  were  reduced  from  48  to  40  per  week. 

Absenteeism. — The  absenteeism  rate  was  6.4  percent  during  the  48-hour 
wartime  workweek.  It  rose  to  9.6  percent  after  the  war  despite  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  Saturday  work,  a  possible  result  of  an  easing  up  after  the  pressures 
to  maintain  attendance  during  the  war. 

Output. — The  16.7-percent  decrease  in  the  workweek  was  accompanied 
by  an  18.3-percent  drop  in  output.  The  slight  increase  in  efficiency  was  off¬ 
set  by  the  rise  in  absenteeism,  with  the  result  that  8?4  hours  of  output  were 
lost  by  the  elimination  of  8  hours  from  the  48-hour  workweek. 

Daily  Pattern  of  Efficiency  and  Absenteeism 

A  combined  analysis  of  the  daily  patterns  of  efficiency  and  absenteeism 
under  the  two  woikweek  schedules  for  all  selected  workers  in  the  plant  is 
presented  in  case  study  59- 

63:  Workweeks  of  wartime  48  hours  and  postwar  40  hours  for  women,  indi¬ 
vidual  wage  incentives ;  light,  operator-paced  operations  in  the  pack¬ 
aging  of  cough  drops. 

The  department  surveyed  was  located  in  the  same  plant  as  the  depart¬ 
ments  included  in  case  studies  59  through  62. 

The  operations  consisted  of  machine-wrapping  and  hand-packing  cough 
drops.  A  roll  of  foil  was  hand-threaded  through  the  wrapper  machine. 
Cough  drops  were  fed  into  the  machine  by  a  hopper,  and  were  individually 
wrapped  automatically.  The  operator  hand-packed  the  wrapped  cough  drops 
in  market  containers,  inserted  a  circular  in  the  box,  covered  the  box,  and 
placed  it  on  a  conveyor.  Although  the  wrapping  machine  was  automatic, 
the  operator  was  kept  occupied  in  packing  the  cough  drops,  and  her  speed 
of  operation  was  not  limited  by  the  speed  of  the  machine.  The  work  may 
be  characterized  as  light,  operator-paced,  packaging  operations. 

Working  conditions. — Excellent  lighting  was  provided  by  fluorescent  fix¬ 
tures  and  white  walls.  The  nature  of  the  product  required  a  controlled  tem¬ 
perature  of  75  degrees.  There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  sugar  dust  in 
the  air  and  on  the  floors.  The  floors  were  littered  with  cough  drops  and 
wrappers.  The  room  was  too  small  for  the  14  machines  installed  in  it.  The 
noise  of  the  machines  was  excessive  and  there  was  a  high  incidence  of  head¬ 
aches.  Unguarded  moving  parts  of  the  machines  extended  into  the  aisles. 
According  to  the  safety  engineer,  operators  were  inclined  to  insert  fingers 
into  moving  parts  of  the  machines  to  dislodge  badly  wrapped  cough  drops. 

Wage  incentives. — There  was  an  individual  wage  incentive  consisting  of 
a  bonus  based  on  production  in  excess  of  a  fixed  quota  in  addition  to  the 
fixed  hourly  wage. 
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Hourly  schedules.— This  study  surveys  the  performance  of  a  selected 
group  of  9  women  on  the  day  shift  under  two  schedules  of  hours.  During 
the  war  a  48-hour  week  of  6  days  of  8  hours  was  worked.  After  the  war 
Saturday  work  was  eliminated,  making  for  a  40-hour  workweek. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Efficiency.  The  shortening  of  the  workweek  from  48  to  40  hours  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  increase  of  7.9  percent  in  efficiency. 

A  bsenteeism.  Absenteeism  was  high  in  both  periods.  During  the  48- 
hour  workweek  the  rate  was  10.4  percent.  It  rose  to  12.4  percent  after  the 
war  in  spite  of  the  elimination  of  Saturday  work.  The  trend  is  similar  to 
that  which  occurred  among  the  other  groups  of  workers  surveyed  in  this 
plant  in  the  postwar  period,  and  may  have  resulted  from  a  possible  relaxa¬ 
tion  in  efforts  to  maintain  good  attendance. 

Output.  The  16.7-percent  reduction  in  the  workweek  resulted  in  a  loss 
of  12.1  percent  in  weekly  output.  The  elimination  of  8  hours  from  the 
48-hour  workweek  thus  meant  a  loss  of  about  5 hours  of  output. 

Injuries.  There  was  a  sharp  decline  in  the  frequency  rate  of  injuries  in 
the  department  during  the  shorter  workweek.  In  the  wartime  48-hour  work¬ 
week  period,  there  was  an  average  of  2,750  injuries  (requiring  first-aid  treat¬ 
ment)  per  million  man-hours  of  work  among  all  workers  in  the  department. 
After  the  war,  when  the  workweek  was  cut  back  to  40  hours,  the  average 
decreased  to  about  1,400  injuries.  The  reduction  of  the  workweek  to  5  days 
thus  reduced  injuries  by  half. 

64:  W  orkweeks  oj  prewar  40  and  55  hours,  wartime  58  and  50  hours,  post¬ 
war  45  to  50  hours  for  men,  individual  wage  incentives;  heavy,  opera¬ 
tor-paced  machining  operations. 

Operator-paced  machining  processes  on  heavy  metal  parts  were  studied 
m  this  department.  Work  included  grinding,  single-  and  multi-spindle  drill 
press,  punch  press,  cold  saw,  assembling,  sheet  metal,  arc,  spot,  and  gas¬ 
welding  operations.  The  work  was  heavy,  and  required  a  considerable 
amount  of  sustained  physical  effort.  It  entailed  no  idle  operator  time.  The 
welding  work  imposed  a  nervous  strain  on  operators.  Continuous  mental, 

visual,  or  manual  attention  was  demanded  on  the  majority  of  the  opera¬ 
tions. 

Working  conditions. — Within  the  limitations  inherent  in  heavy  metal- 
machining  operations,  care  was  taken  to  make  the  shop  clean  and  safe. 
Lighting  was  adequate  and  noise  of  moderate  volume.  Some  vibration,  dust, 
and  noise  was  caused  by  the  punch-press  operations.  Soiled  hands  and  cloth- 
ing  resulted  from  handling  oily,  greasy,  and  dirty  materials.  Heat  and 
dampness  were  moderately  high  during  the  summer  and  rainy  seasons  re¬ 
spectively.  Fumes  and  sparks  were  created  by  the  welding  operations. 

The  only  food  served  in  the  plant  was  that  offered  by  a  mobile  snack 
»agon  which  passed  through  every  department  twice  each  forenoon  and 
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afternoon  coincident  with  the  four  5-minute  smoking  periods,  which  con¬ 
stituted  the  organized  rest  periods  installed  in  the  plant.  Workers  were  per* 
mitted  to  smoke  in  designated  areas  during  these  periods.  Washroom  and 
locker  facilities  were  sanitary  and  adequate  in  number. 

Sajety. — Machines  were  safely  spaced  and  well-guarded.  The  wide  aisles 
had  safety  markings.  A  variety  of  lifting  devices  were  used  to  reduce  the 
frequency  of  injuries  from  improper  lifting.  Goggles  and  protective  cloth¬ 
ing  were  supplied  wherever  necessary.  Conveyor  belts  under  the  floor  auto¬ 
matically  removed  scrap  metal.  A  safety  engineer  consulted  with  an  active 
safety  committee  composed  of  management  and  employee  representatives. 
The  operators  were  to  a  considerable  degree  responsible  for  their  own  safety 
and  that  of  their  fellow  workers;  for  example,  guarding  against  possible 
eye  injuries  when  blowing  out  metal  chips  with  compressed  air.  Although 
welders  wore  special  helmets  and  spark-proof  clothing,  they  were  exposed 
to  burns  Qf  infections  from  sparks.  There  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
exposure  to  cuts,  abrasions,  crushed  toes  or  fingers,  and  similar  lost-time 
injuries.  One  physician  and  three  nurses  were  employed  full  time,  and 
another  physician  part  time.  Extensive  facilities  were  available  for  the 
treatment  of  work  injuries. 

Wage  incentives. — The  selected  workers  were  on  individual  wage  incen¬ 
tives.  Under  the  Dyer  incentive  system,  time-study  standards  were  set  for 
60  units  of  good  work  per  hour  as  100-percent  efficiency  to  be  expected 
from  the  average  worker.  Experienced  operators  were  expected  to  earn  at 
least  25  percent  above  the  standard  through  incentive  premiums. 

Ten  different  labor  grades  were  established  with  four  pay-rate  levels 
within  each  labor  grade.  Thus,  the  lowest  grade  included  a  range  from 
75  cents  to  87  cents  an  hour,  the  highest  grade  from  $1.38  to  $1.58  an  hour. 

Overtime  bonus  during  the  war  was  paid  at  time  and  a  half  for  all  hours 
over  8  a  day  and  over  40  a  week.  Before  and  after  the  war,  it  was  paid  at 
the  rate  of  time-and-a-half  for  hours  over  8  up  to  10  a  day,  over  40  up  to 
50  a  week,  and  for  all  work  on  Saturday.  Double  time  was  paid  for  daily 
hours  over  10  and  weekly  hours  over  50,  and  for  Sundays  and  holidays.  In¬ 
centive  workers  on  temporary  day  work  were  paid  their  regular  hourly  rate 
plus  80  percent  of  the  average  incentive  bonus  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
quarter. 

Hourly  schedules. — Company  records  did  not  indicate  the  number  of 
hours  worked  each  day  or  the  number  of  days  worked  per  week.  It  was, 
therefore,  necessary  to  rely  on  company  estimates  for  establishing  daily 
breakdowns  of  weekly  schedules  worked. 

The  selected  period  extended  from  June  1940  to  December  1945.  It  in¬ 
cluded  the  following  weekly  schedules  and  approximate  patterns  of  daily 
hours:  Before  the  war,  40  hours  (5  days  at  8  hours)  and  55  hours  (5  days 
'at  10  hours,  Saturday  at  5);  during  the  war,  58  and  50  hours  (5  days  at 
10  hours,  with  additional  Saturday  work  of  8  hours  for  a  58-hour  week): 
after  the  war,  45  to  50  hours  (5  days  at  9  to  10  hours).  The  plant  operated 
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2  shifts.  The  18  male  operators  selected  for  this  study  were  on  the  day 
shift,  which  started  at  7  a.m.  One-half  hour  was  allowed  for  lunch  when 
weekly  hours  were  below  55,  one  hour  when  hours  exceeded  this  level. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

It  is  pertinent  to  an  analysis  of  the  findings  in  this  plant  to  note  that 
workers  became  aware  of  the  demand  for  the  company’s  products  in  the 
war  effort  by  the  amount  of  increases  in  the  available  work  load,  in  the  size 
of  the  labor  force,  and  in  the  length  of  the  workweek.  Management  also 
exerted  pressure  for  more  production,  for  good  attendance,  and  for  im¬ 
proved  safety  conditions. 

Prewar  40-  and  55-hour  weeks. — The  prewar  change  in  hours  occurred 
when  the  40-hour  week  was  increased  to  55  hours  by  lengthening  daily 
hours  to  10  and  adding  a  5-hour  Saturday.  During  the  longer  workweek, 
efficiency  declined  by  6  percent. 

Absenteeism  losses  remained  unchanged,  2.7  percent  at  40  hours  and  2.6 
percent  at  55. 

Total  weekly  output  increased  by  29.6  percent  as  against  an  increase  of 
37.5  percent  in  weekly  hours,  due  to  the  decline  in  efficiency  during  the 
longer  workweek.  In  terms  of  output  hours,  the  addition  of  15  hours  to  the 
40-hour  week  increased  total  weekly  output  by  the  equivalent  of  11.8  out¬ 
put  hours. 

Wartime  58-hour  week. — The  first  wartime  schedule  studied  was  length¬ 
ened  to  58  hours  per  week  by  increasing  Saturday  work  from  5  hours  to  8. 

As  cited  in  the  introduction  of  the  findings,  workers  were  well  aware  of 
the  need  for  the  company’s  products  in  the  war  effort.  As  a  result,  their 
efficiency  increased  11.9  percent  above  the  hourly  output  level  maintained 
during  the  prewar  55-hour  week. 

Absenteeism  losses  rose  slightly,  to  3.6  percent. 

Total  output  increased  by  16.7  percent  over  the  preceding  rate  for  55 
hours,  although  hours  were  raised  by  only  5.5  percent.  In  other  words,  the 
addition  of  3  working  hours  to  the  prewar  55-hour  week  resulted  in  more 
than  9  additional  output  hours  because  of  the  higher  level  of  wartime  effi¬ 
ciency. 

Wartime  50-hour  week. — By  eliminating-  the  8-hour  Saturday,  the  next 
wartime  schedule  was  reduced  to  five  10-hour  days. 

Efficiency  increased  by  7.4  percent  over  the  preceding  58-hour  week. 

Absenteeism  losses  remained  about  the  same,  3.6  percent  for  58  hours 
and  3.4  percent  for  50. 

Output. — Because  of  the  sharp  rise  in  efficiency,  output  dropped  only 
7.1  percent  as  against  a  13.8-percent  reduction  in  hours — a  loss  of  only 
4  output  hours  for  an  8-hour  reduction  in  the  weekly  schedule. 

Postwar  45-  to  50-hour  week. — The  erratic  postwar  schedule  ranged 
from  45  to  50  hours  per  week  (five  9-  to  10-hour  days). 
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Compared  with  the  prewar  40-hour  week,  postwar  efficiency  was  14.8 
percent  higher  due  to  the  accelerated  production  pace  acquired  during  the 
war  and  carried  over  into  the  postwar  period. 

Absenteeism  and  output  data  could  not  be  developed  as  the  work  sched¬ 
ule  was  very  erratic  and  accurate  information  on  absence  rates  was  lacking 
for  the  postwar  period. 

65:  Workweeks  of  wartime  58,  55,  and  50  hours  and  postwar  48  hours  for 
men,  individual  wage  incentives;  heavy,  operator-paced  machining 
operations. 

The  study  follows  the  performance  of  14  men  on  the  day  shift  of  the 
same  department  described  in  case  study  64.  Only  points  of  difference 
from  the  preceding  case  study  will  be  cited  in  this  survey. 

Hourly  schedules. — As  indicated  in  the  preceding  case,  records  revealed 
only  total  weekly  hours,  so  that  the  number  of  hours  worked  per  day,  or 
days  worked  per  week,  were  only  approximations. 

The  selected  period  included  wartime  weeks  of  58,  55,  and  50  hours  (5 
days  at  10  hours,  with  5  or  8  hours  on  Saturday) ;  and  a  postwar  week  of 
48  hours  (6  days  at  8  hours). 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Wartime  58-  and  55-hour  weeks. — The  wartime  schedule  of  58  hours  per 
week  was  reduced  to  one  of  55  hours  by  reducing  Saturday  work  from  8 
hours  to  5,  and  retaining  five  10-hour  days. 

Although  some  improvement  in  hourly  output  may  be  expected  even  for  a 
3-hour  decrease  from  the  schedule  of  58  hours,  the  15.1-percent  rise  in  effi¬ 
ciency  appears  to  be  too  drastic  to  be  credited  entirely  to  the  slight  reduc¬ 
tion  in  hours. 

Absenteeism  losses  remained  relatively  unchanged  at  3.3  percent  and  3.5 
percent  for  the  longer  and  shorter  schedules  respectively. 

Total  weekly  output  reflected  the  rise  in  efficiency  by  increasing  8.9  per¬ 
cent  when  weekly  hours  were  reduced  by  5.2  percent.  Thus,  the  workers 
were  producing  about  5.2  more  hours  of  output  at  55  hours  than  at  58. 

Wartime  50-hour  week. — In  the  next  war  period,  Saturday  work  was 
eliminated,  leaving  a  week  of  five  10-hour  days. 

Efficiency  rose  3  percent  above  the  preceding  55-hour  level. 

The  absenteeism  rate  of  3.3  percent  was  essentially  the  same  as  in  the 
two  preceding  schedules. 

The  9.1 -percent  decrease  in  hours  from  55  to  50  per  week  brought  about 
a  drop  of  only  6.1  percent  in  total  weekly  output— a  loss  of  3  output  hours 
as  against  a  5-hour  reduction  in  scheduled  hours. 

Postwar  48-hour  week. — The  postwar  48-hour  week  was  obtained  by  re¬ 
ducing  daily  hours  from  10  to  8  and  adding  an  8-hour  Saturday. 

Efficiency  increased  3.2  percent  over  the  preceding  50-hour  war  period. 

The  absenteeism  rate  remained  stable  at  3.1  percent. 
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The  4-percent  decline  in  hours  was  accompanied  by  a  decrease  of  only 
0.4  percent  in  total  weekly  output.  In  other  words,  the  2  hours  eliminated 
from  the  previous  50-hour  week  resulted  in  practically  no  loss  in  output. 

66:  Workweeks  of  wartime  45  and  50  hours  and  postwar  45  hours  for 
women,  individual  wage  incentives;  light,  operator-paced  manual  and 
machining  operations. 

This  study  pertains  to  9  women,  on  a  day  shift,  engaged  in  manual  bench 
and  light  machine  operations  involved  in  winding  small  coils.  Work  was 
light  and  repetitive,  and  the  pace  entirely  operator-controlled.  Continuous 
mental  and  visual  attention  was  required. 

Working  conditions. — The  work  area  was  relatively  quiet.  Lighting  and 
ventilation  were  adequate,  as  was  the  space  available  for  work  and  safety 
aisles.  Exposure  to  injuries  was  confined  to  minor  cuts  and  bruises.  In  all 
other  respects,  working  conditions  were  the  same  as  those  described  in 
case  study  64. 

Hourly  schedules. — As  indicated  in  case  study  64,  the  pattern  of  daily 
and  weekly  hours  worked  could  only  be  approximated.  When  the  workweek 
was  raised  from  45  to  50  hours  during  the  war,  the  increase  was  obtained 
by  lengthening  the  five  9-hour  days  to  10  hours  each.  After  the  war,  the 
weekly  schedule  was  again  reduced  to  45  hours. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Wartime  45-  and  50-hour  weeks.— When  the  5-day  wartime  week  was 
lengthened  from  9  to  10  hours  a  day,  efficiency  showed  no  apparent  effect 
of  the  longer  workday  and  actually  increased  by  1.2  percent. 

Absenteeism  losses  also  remained  fairly  stable  at  5.3  percent  during  the 
45-hour,  and  5.8  percent  during  50-hour  schedules. 

Total  weekly  output  increased  in  almost  direct  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  hours,  so  that  5  hours  added  to  the  45-hour  week  resulted  in  5.3  hours  of 
additional  output. 

Postwar  45-hour  week. — When  the  postwar  schedule  was  cut  back  to 
45  hours  by  reducing  daily  hours  from  10  to  9  for  each  of  the  five  10-hour 
days,  the  reduction  in  hours  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  efficiency,  which 
improved  by  only  0.2  percent  over  the  rate  for  the  longer  workweek. 

Absenteeism  losses,  however,  rose  to  7.9  percent  in  the  postwar  period  of 
shorter  hours. 

The  10-percent  decrease  in  the  schedule  was  accompanied  by  an  11.9- 
percent  decline  in  total  weekly  output,  so  that  the  5-hour  reduction  from 
the  50-hour  week  resulted  in  a  loss  of  nearly  6  output  hours.  Compared  with 
the  wartime  schedule  of  45  hours,  the  identical  postwar  week  showed  a 
1  ^-percent  output  loss  equivalent  to  two-thirds  of  an  hour’s  output.  This 
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difference,  however,  was  attributable  entirely  to  the  increased  absenteeism 
rate. 

67:  Workweeks  of  prewar  40  and  55  hours,  wartime  62  and  55  hours,  and 
postwar  40  to  48  hours  for  men,  individual  wage  incentives ;  medium- 
heavy,  operator-paced  machining  operations  in  a  repair  shop. 

The  performance  of  14  male  workers  on  the  day  shift  of  a  repair  shop 
was  followed  during  prewar,  war,  and  postwar  work  schedules.  These  work¬ 
ers  were  highly  skilled  and  experienced.  The  process  of  machining  returned 
company  products  and  manufacturing  service  parts  required  the  use  of  such 
machines  as  punch  presses,  drill  presses,  grinders,  lathes,  handscrew  and 
milling  machines,  and  hand  and  power  tools. 

With  few  exceptions,  work  was  medium-heavy,  highly  skilled,  and  oper¬ 
ator-paced.  Workers  were  responsible  for  careful  planning  and  fine  work¬ 
manship  to  avoid  costly  scrap.  As  a  result,  the  work  pace  was  deliberate 
rather  than  fast. 

Working  conditions.- — The  machine-shop  noise  usual  in  this  type  of  work 
was  of  medium  volume,  except  around  punch  presses  and  hand  screw 
machines  where  noise  and  vibrations  were  greater.  Boring  mills  created 
some  dust.  The  handled  material  was  oily,  greasy,  and  dirty.  On  some  oper¬ 
ations,  hands,  face,  and  clothes  were  spattered  from  lubricants.  Tempera¬ 
tures  were  moderate,  the  shop  was  well  ventilated  and  lighted.  There  was 
no  crowding.  The  danger  of  work  injuries  was  fairly  high  because  of  the 
variety  of  operations  involved  in  this  work. 

Wage  incentives. — Work  in  this  repair  shop  was  sufficiently  standardized 
to  permit  the  installation  of  an  individual  incentive  system.  Standards  were 
established  for  major  repair  jobs.  At  least  75  percent  of  an  operator’s  time 
was  done  on  measured  work. 

For  additional  information  on  such  factors  as  working  conditions,  safety, 
wage  incentives,  and  hours,  see  case  study  64  which  dealt  with  another 
department  of  the  same  plant. 

Hourly  schedules. — As  mentioned  in  case  64,  the  length  of  the  workday 
and  the  number  of  days  worked  each  week  could  only  be  approximated,  as 
company  records  showed  only  total  weekly  hours  worked. 

The  period  selected  for  study  included  the  following  weekly  schedules: 
Before  the  war,  40  hours  (five  8-hour  days)  and  55  hours  (five  10-hour 
days  and  a  5-hour  Saturday);  during  the  war,  62  hours  (five  11-hour  days 
and  a  7-hour  Saturday)  and  55  hours  (as  above);  after  the  war,  40  to  48 
hours  (five  to  six  8-hour  days). 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

An  analysis  of  the  findings  must  include  a  consideration  of  the  type  of 
operator  and  work  involved.  As  already  mentioned,  the  operators  were 
highly  skilled.  Work  was  greatly  diversified.  Close  tolerances  and  exacting 
workmanship  as  well  as  careful  planning  was  necessary  to  avoid  costly  scrap. 
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As  a  consequence,  the  work  pace  was  deliberate  rather  than  fast  and  could 
be  readily  maintained,  or  even  stepped  up,  when  the  backlog  of  work — 
and  with  it  scheduled  hours — increased. 

Prewar  40-  and  55-hour  weeks. — For  a  period  prior  to  the  war,  a  S-day 
week  of  40  hours  was  compared  with  a  55-hour  week  of  5  days  at  10  hours 
and  Saturday  at  5. 

Lengthening  of  the  week  was  accompanied  by  a  5.6-percent  increase  in 
hourly  efficiency. 

The  amount  of  scheduled  time  lost  due  to  absenteeism  was  small  during 
all  hourly  schedules,  the  rate  rising  from  1.8  percent  at  40  hours  to  2.9 
percent  at  55. 

The  gain  of  43.6  percent  in  output  when  weekly  hours  were  increased  by 
37.5  percent  must  be  attributed  to  the  rise  in  efficiency.  Expressed  in  terms 
of  hours,  \ll/2  more  output  hours  were  obtained  through  the  addition  of 
15  hours  to  the  40-hour  schedule. 

Wartime  62-hour  week. — During  the  war,  the  weekly  schedule  was  fur¬ 
ther  increased  to  62  hours  by  changing  daily  hours  from  10  to  11  for  5  days 
and  from  5  to  7  for  Saturday. 

Despite  this  additional  increase  in  hours,  efficiency  increased  3  percent 
above  the  previous  level  at  55  hours. 

Absenteeism  losses  remained  low  at  2.6  percent. 

Total  weekly  output  increased  by  16.6  percent  when  the  former  55-hour 
week  was  increased  by  12.7  percent,  again  due  to  improved  efficiency.  Con¬ 
sequently,  a  gain  of  9  output  hours  was  obtained  when  7  hours  were  added 
to  the  55-hour  week. 

Wartime  55-hour  week. — During  a  later  war  period,  hours  were  cut  back 
to  the  former  55-hour  schedule  (five  10-hour  days  and  one  5-hour  day). 

The  reduced  workweek  was  2.1  percent  more  efficient  than  the  preceding 
schedule  of  62  hours. 

Absenteeism  losses  at  55  hours  (1  percent)  were  almost  negligible. 

The  combined  effect  of  improved  efficiency  and  lower  absenteeism  losses 
resulted  in  an  output  decrease  of  only  8  percent  as  against  an  11.3-percent 
reduction  in  hours — a  loss  of  only  5  output  hours  when  7  hours  were  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  former  62-hour  schedule.  Compared  with  the  prewar  55-hour 
week,  the  wartime  schedule  of  the  same  hours  resulted  in  7.2  percent  more 
output,  or  an  additional  4  output  hours. 

Postwar  40-  to  48-hour  week. — After  the  war,  the  workweek  fluctuated 
between  5  and  6  days  at  8  hours,  for  total  weekly  hours  of  40  to  48.  Effi¬ 
ciency  dropped  almost  1  percent  below  the  last  war  period  of  55  hours,  due 
perhaps  to  less  pressure  for  more  production  and  a  resultant  slackening  of 
the  work  pace.  The  faster  pace  developed  during  the  war,  however,  was  not 
entirely  dissipated  during  the  postwar  period,  as  indicated  by  a  10-percent 
higher  level  of  efficiency  than  that  which  had  characterized  the  prewar 
40-hour  week. 
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68:  Workweeks  oj  prewar  36,  43,  and  54  hours,  and  wartime  60  and  52 
hours  for  men,  individual  wage  incentives;  medium-heavy,  semi-auto¬ 
matic  operations. 

Most  operations  performed  by  the  10  day-shift  men  surveyed  in  this 
study  were  done  on  engine  and  turret  lathes,  with  some  work  on  borematics, 
internal,  and  surface  grinders.  Work  was  diversified  and  exacting,  usually 
requiring  close  tolerances.  Most  operations  involved  a  predominance  of 
machine  time  during  which  the  operator  watched,  checked,  and  adjusted 
the  work.  A  high  degree  of  skill  and  judgment  was  demanded  of  the  opera¬ 
tor  to  prevent  costly  scrap.  The  production  pace,  therefore,  was  deliberate 
and  fairly  uniform  rather  than  fast.  Work  was  semi-automatic  and  medium- 
heavy.  The  operators  had  only  a  limited  control  over  the  speed  of  opera¬ 
tions. 

Working  conditions. — The  usual  machine-shop  noises  prevailed  in  this 
department.  Some  of  the  disagreeable  features  of  the  work  were  the  dirt 
of  parts  handled,  grinding  sludge,  mica  dust,  grease,  and  spray  from  cool¬ 
ants.  Ventilation  and  lighting  were  adequate.  The  work  areas  were  spacious 
and  the  safety  aisles  wide  and  unobstructed. 

For  additional  information  on  plant  conditions,  see  case  study  64,  which 
deals  with  another  department  of  the  same  shop. 

Hourly  schedules. — Company  data  on  work  schedules  were  limited  to 
total  weekly  hours,  so  that  the  break-down  of  the  number  of  hours  per  day 
and  the  number  of  days  per  week  worked  during  each  schedule  could  only 
be  approximated. 

The  period  selected  for  study  included  a  prewar  period  of  36  hours  a 
week,  consisting  of  4l/2  days  at  8  hours;  a  43-hour  week  of  5  days  at  8  to 
9  hours;  and  a  54-hour  week  of  five  10-hour  days,  and  a  4-hour  Saturday. 
A  60-hour  week  of  five  11-hour  days  and  a  5-hour  Saturday,  and  a  52-hour 
week  of  5  days  at  10  to  11  hours,  were  studied  during  the  war  period. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

In  general,  this  study  demonstrates  that  semi-automatic  precision  work 
- — with  the  emphasis  on  quality  rather  than  speed  of  production — resulted 
in  a  deliberate  and  fairly  stable  work  pace  readily  maintained  by  the  opera 
tor  regardless  of  the  length  of  working  hours. 

Prewar  36-  and  43-hour  weeks. — Prior  to  the  war,  a  change  in  weekly 
hours  from  36  (four  and  one-half  8-hour  days)  to  43  (five  8-  to  9-hour 
days)  was  accompanied  by  a  4.7-percent  drop  in  efficiency. 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  schedule  changes  which  brought  about  only 
small  changes  in  hourly  output,  the  4.7-percent  decrease  in  efficiency  is  not 
readily  explainable. 

There  were  almost  no  absenteeism  losses  at  36  hours  (0.2  percent)  while 
the  43-hour  week  showed  a  rate  of  4.8  percent. 

As  a  result  of  a  19.4-percent  rise  in  hours,  output  increased  8.6  percent 
— the  difference  being  due  to  the  combination  of  lowered  efficiency  and 
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increased  absenteeism.  By  adding  7  hours  to  the  36-hour  week,  only  3 
additional  output  hours  were  obtained. 

The  prewar  54-hour  week. — The  next  prewar  schedule,  of  54  hours  per 
week,  was  achieved  by  working  five  10-hour  days  and  adding  a  4-hour  Sat¬ 
urday. 

Compared  with  the  preceding  43-hour  week,  efficiency  rose  by  3.2  percent. 

Absenteeism  losses  dropped  from  4.8  percent  to  3.3  percent. 

Total  weekly  output  was  increased  by  31.7  percent  as  against  a  25.6-per¬ 
cent  rise  in  hours.  The  equivalent  of  13)4  output  hours  was  obtained  by  the 
addition  of  11  hours  to  the  43 -hour  week. 

Wartime  60-hour  week. — During  the  next  schedule,  a  wartime  60-hour 
week,  one  hour  was  added  to  each  day  of  the  week  for  a  workweek  of  five 
11-hour  days  and  a  5-hour  Saturday. 

Efficiency  remained  almost  unchanged,  the  average  being  0.7  percent 
higher  than  that  during  the  preceding  54-hour  period. 

Absenteeism  dropped  slightly,  to  2.3  percent. 

The  lower  absenteeism  losses  together  with  the  slight  rise  in  hourly  out¬ 
put,  effected  a  gain  of  13.1  percent  in  total  weekly  output  as  against  an 
11.1 -percent  increase  in  hours.  This  meant  a  gain  of  7  output  hours  for  an 
addition  of  6  hours  to  the  preceding  54-hour  week. 

Wartime  52-hour  week. — During  the  last  period  studied,  wartime  hours 
were  reduced  to  52  a  week  by  eliminating  Saturday  work,  leaving  the  work 
schedule  at  5  days  of  10  to  11  hours  each. 

During  the  shortened  wartime  schedule,  efficiency  rose  2.3  percent  above 
the  previous  60-hour  week,  reaching  a  level  of  hourly  output  actually  1.3 
percent  above  that  maintained  during  the  prewar  base  period  of  36  hours. 

The  amount  of  scheduled  time  lost  due  to  absenteeism  rose  slightly,  to 
3.9  percent. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  war  periods  of  60  and  52  hours  indicated  that 
a  13.3-percent  reduction  in  hours  resulted  in  a  12.9-percent  loss  in  total 
weekly  output.  The  elimination  of  8  scheduled  hours  resulted  in  nearly  the 
same  reduction  (7^4  hours)  of  output.  Compared  with  the  prewar  base 
period  of  36  hours  per  week,  the  wartime  week  of  52  hours  represented  an 
hourly  increase  of  44.4  percent  and  an  output  gain  of  41  percent — an  addi¬ 
tion  of  16  scheduled  hours  for  a  gain  of  14-)4  output  hours. 

Analysis  of  Injuries  for  Case  Studies  64  to  68 

A  study  was  made  of  the  frequency  of  all  disabling  and  nondisabling  injur¬ 
ies  occurring  at  the  different  hourly  levels  in  the  prewar,  war,  and  postwar 
period.  A  plant-wide  sample  of  36  high-seniority  and  31  low-seniority 
workers  was  selected  for  this  study,  representing  the  departments  surveyed 
in  case  studies  64  to  68.  The  group  of  workers  who  had  been  with  the 
company  before  the  war  (high-seniority  workers)  represented  a  heavy  age 
concentration  around  45  to  50  years.  The  other  group  of  low-seniority 
workers  hired  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  were  in  the  30-  to  45-year  age 
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groups.  The  total  number  of  injuries  reported  for  each  group  was  identi¬ 
cal,  328. 

High-Seniority  Workers 

A  prewar  change  from  40  hours  per  week  to  52  and  55  brought  about  a 
slight  increase  in  the  frequency  rate  of  injuries  per  million  man-hours  of 
exposure  from  863  to  910.  This  count  consisted  primarily  of  minor  injuries 
requiring  only  first  aid.  In  spite  of  the  long  workweek  maintained  during 
the  war,  the  frequency  rates  were  considerably  lower  than  those  before 
the  war:  666  for  workweeks  from  57  to  60  hours,  and  685  for  weeks 
from  50  to  53  hours.  Possibly,  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  injuries  was 
the  result  of  increased  stress  on  safety  during  the  war  in  an  effort  to  keep 
up  production  by  saving  man-hours.  During  postwar  hours  from  44  to  48 
a  week,  the  rate  dropped  to  475 — a  reflection  of  the  combined  effects  of 
shorter  hours  and,  possibly,  improved  safety  conditions  and  practices. 

Low-Seniority  W orkers 

The  newer  workers,  hired  during  the  war,  showed  the  opposite  relation¬ 
ship  between  changes  in  hours  and  injury  frequency  rates.  As  hours  went 
down,  the  frequency  rate  of  injuries  went  up.  During  the  wartime  week  of 
57  to  60  hours,  the  frequency  rate  per  million  man-hours  was  1,722  injur¬ 
ies  (mostly  first-aid),  which  rose  to  1,803  for  a  weekly  schedule  of  50  to 
53  hours  toward  the  end  of  the  war.  For  the  postwar  week  of  44  to  48 
hours,  the  rate  was  2,163.  The  reason  for  this  unexpected  experience  was 
not  apparent. 

r 

Injuries  by  Hour  of  the  Day' 

An  injury  distribution  by  hour  of  the  day  was  available  for  167  cases 
requiring  first-aid  treatment  during  an  8-hour  day  and  for  429  cases  during 
a  10-hour  day.  The  totals  represent  the  experiences  of  100  workers  during 
a  17-month  period,  under  either  schedule.  The  workday  began  at  7  a.m., 
and  lunch  time  was  at  12  noon,  under  either  schedule. 

During  the  8-hour  day,  the  lowest  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  in¬ 
juries  of  the  day  occurred  in  the  first  hour  of  the  morning — 1.8  percent. 
After  the  first  hour,  the  percentage  increased  sharply  until  it  reached  a 
forenoon  peak  of  16.8  percent  during  the  fourth  hour.  The  fifth  hour,  being 
the  last  hour  before  lunch,  showed  a  slight  drop  to  12  percent. 

The  first  afternoon  hour  (or  sixth  hour  of  the  workday)  had  almost  the 
same  percentage  of  total  injuries  as  the  last  forenoon-hour — 11.4  percent. 
In  the  seventh  hour  the  percentage  reached  a  level  equal  to  the  forenoon 
peak;  in  the  eighth  and  last  hour,  the  high  point  of  the  day  was  reached — 
25  percent.  The  last  figure  may  have  been  exaggerated  if  workers  held  off 
until  the  end  of  the  workday  before  visiting  the  first-aid  room  for  treatment 
of  injuries  incurred  earlier  in  the  day. 

During  the  10-hour  day,  the  first  morning  hour  again  contained  the  small¬ 
est  number  of  injuries — 5.4  percent  of  all  injuries  for  the  day.  As  in  the 

4  See  table  16.  page  41. 
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case  of  the  8-hour  day,  the  percentage  increased  hour  after  hour  until  it 
again  reached  the  forenoon  peak  in  the  fourth  hour,  14.1  percent,  with  the 
fifth  hour,  the  hour  directly  before  lunch,  again  showing  a  slight  drop,  to 
11.7  percent. 

The  benefit  of  a  lunch-time  rest  apparently  contributed  to  the  drop  to 
7.2  percent  in  the  first  afternoon  hour.  Thereafter,  the  percentage  increased 
steadily  until  it  reached  the  afternoon  peak  of  13.3  percent  in  the  fourth 
afternoon  hour,  the  ninth  hour  of  the  day.  The  last  hour  of  the  day  again 
showed  a  slight  recession  and  represented  1 1  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
injuries  during  the  entire  10-hour  day. 

69:  Workweeks  of  40  and  48  hours,  in  prewar,  war,  and  postwar  periods, 
for  men,  day  shift,  individual  wage  incentives;  medium-heavy,  oper¬ 
ator-paced  press-molding  operations  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
products. 

This  plant  produced  a  variety  of  rubber  products.  The  department 
selected  for  study  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  molded  rubber  special¬ 
ties  such  as  washers,  force  cups,  bottle  covers,  etc. 

Operations  of  the  selected  group  of  21  workers  on  the  day  shift  consisted 
of  press-molding  rubber  stock.  Each  worker  operated  a  battery  of  presses. 
Stock  was  placed  in  molds  which,  when  full,  weighed  between  15  and  60 
pounds,  the  average  being  about  45  pounds.  The  molds  were  lifted  by  hand 
into  the  press,  and,  after  processing,  lifted  off  and  unloaded  with  the  aid 
of  an  air  hoist.  Very  little  idle  time  was  afforded  the  operator.  While  one 
press  was  in  operation,  he  was  occupied  with  the  loading  or  unloading  on 
the  other  presses  in  the  battery.  The  work  may  be  characterized  as  medium- 
heavy,  operator-paced,  press-molding  of  rubber  products. 

Working  conditions. — Working  conditions  were  fairly  good.  Adequate 
lighting  was  furnished  by  overhead  reflector  fixtures,  large  window  areas, 
and  skylights.  Noise  was  moderate.  Ventilation  was  adequate,  but  was  not 
successful  in  removing  strong  rubber  odors.  The  temperature  was  generally 
moderate,  but  was  hot  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  molding  presses  in 
the  summer,  the  temperature  sometimes  reaching  140  degrees.  Aisles  were 
wide  and  generally  unobstructed.  In  some  areas  liquid  rubber  drippings 
and  dust  from  soapstone  and  talc  (used  in  rubber  processing)  made  floors 
slippery.  Danger  signs  were  prominently  displayed  in  these  areas. 

The  company  conducted  an  active  safety  campaign.  Two  safety  engineers 
worked  in  conjunction  with  departmental  safety  committees.  Safety  equip¬ 
ment  was  furnished  where  required.  A  first-aid  room  was  staffed  with  a  doc¬ 
tor  and  four  nurses. 

There  were  no  formal  rest  periods.  A  paid  lunch  period  ranged  from  12 
to  20  minutes  for  men,  and  30  minutes  for  women. 

Wage  incentives. — An  individual  wage-incentive  system  was  maintained. 
Earnings  were  based  on  the  percentage  of  a  fixed  production  quota  actually 
achieved  by  each  worker. 
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The  maintenance  of  standards  was  complicated  in  the  rubber  industry 
during  the  war  by  the  substitution  of  synthetic  for  natural  rubber.  This 
prevented  study  of  most  rubber  manufacturing  operations.  In  this  depart¬ 
ment,  however,  the  change  in  the  type  of  rubber  stock  did  not  affect  stand¬ 
ards,  and  the  findings  were  comparable  in  all  periods. 

Hourly  schedules. — The  first  period  studied  occurred  several  months  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  A  40-hour  workweek  composed  of  5  days  of  8  hours  prevailed. 
In  response  to  a  need  for  increased  production,  a  sixth  8-hour  day  was 
added,  making  for  a  total  of  48  hours  a  week.  This  schedule  was  maintained 
for  the  remaining  months  before  the  war  and  through  the  period  of  war 
production  studied.  After  VJ-day,  the  workweek  was  cut  back  to  40  hours 
by  eliminating  the  sixth  workday.  The  day  shift  worked  from  8  to  4,  and 
from  Monday  through  Friday  or  Saturday,  depending  on  the  length  of  the 
workweek. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

The  findings  illustrate  the  effect  of  increased  work  loads  and  conversion 
to  war  production,  and  the  extent  to  which  such  factors  influence  the  effects 
of  changes  in  work  schedules.  The  six  case  studies  which  follow  represent 
different  groups  of  workers  in  the  same  plant.  Analysis  of  their  perform¬ 
ance  shows  a  general  similarity  of  experience. 

Prewar  Experience 

The  efficiency  level  of  this  group  of  workers  increased  3.5  percent  when 
the  workweek  was  lengthened  from  40  to  48  hours.  Apparently  the  longer 
workweek  was  not  particularly  fatiguing  to  the  workers.  Moreover,  it  would 
appear  that  the  work  pace  prevailing  under  peacetime  conditions  required 
less  than  maximum  effort,  and  the  workers  were  able  to  raise  the  level  of 
hourly  output  when  confronted  with  an  increased  work  load.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  workers  could  increase  their  output  only  by  shortening 
the  periods  necessary  to  load  and  unload  their  machines. 

Absenteeism  was  very  low  during  the  period  of  the  40-hour  workweek, 
and  rose  only  slightly  under  the  longer  hours.  The  rate  in  the  first  period 
was  0.7  percent.  It  increased  to  1.7  percent  in  the  later  period. 

The  increase  in  total  weekly  output  kept  pace  with  that  of  hours.  In¬ 
creasing  scheduled  hours  by  20  percent  effected  a  rise  of  22.8  percent  in 
output,  a  gain  of  about  9  hours  of  output  for  the  8  hours  added  to  the  work¬ 
week. 

War  Experience 

During  the  war  period,  at  a  continued  schedule  of  48  hours,  efficiency 
rose  17  percent  above  that  for  the  same  48-hour  schedule  before  the  war, 
bringing  the  level  to  a  point  21.1  percent  above  that  of  the  original  40-hour 
workweek  period.  To  the  stimulus  of  an  increased  work  load  was  now  added 
one  of  war  morale,  with  the  knowledge  that  production  was  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  war  effort. 
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Absenteeism  rose  during  the  period  to  an  average  of  2.3  percent.  This, 
however,  was  still  low. 

Because  of  the  higher  efficiency  during  the  war,  output  increased  16.3 
percent  over  the  level  achieved  during  the  48-hour  workweek  before  the 
war.  This  resulted  in  an  increase  of  the  equivalent  of  7^4  hours  of  output 
per  week. 

Compared  to  the  normal  prewar  40-hour  workweek,  the  20-percent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  schedule  was  accompanied  by  a  42.8-percent  rise  in  output. 
Thus  the  workers  were  producing  17  additional  hours  of  output  for  the  8 
hours  added  to  the  workweek. 

Postwar  Experience 

After  the  war,  when  the  40-hour  workweek  was  restored,  efficiency 
dropped  4  percent  from  the  wartime  level.  The  workers  apparently  eased 
up  somewhat  in  their  work  pace  when  the  pressure  of  production  for  war 
was  removed,  and  the  work  load  lightened.  However,  the  postwar  level  of 
efficiency  was  still  16.3  percent  better  than  under  the  prewar  schedule  of 
identical  hours. 

Injuries 

An  analysis  was  made  of  the  combined  injury  experience  of  the  61  work¬ 
ers  in  the  department  represented  in  case  studies  69  through  73. 

In  the  prewar  period  of  the  40-hour  workweek,  there  was  an  average  of 
444  first-aid  cases  per  million  man-hours  of  work.  When  the  workweek  was 
extended  to  48  hours  by  adding  a  sixth  workday,  the  average  rate  was 
increased  to  596. 

In  the  war  period  studied,  the  longer  workweek  was  maintained,  and  in 
some  cases  further  increased  to  54  hours.  However  the  rate  of  first-aid  cases 
dropped  to  242  per  million-man  hours,  a  decline  of  about  50  percent.  This 
drop  apparently  reflected  the  effectiveness  of  an  intensified  safety  campaign 
to  keep  losses  of  manpower  due  to  injuries  down  to  a  minimum  during 
the  crucial  war  period. 

The  improvement  in  the  frequency  rate  of  first-aid  cases  was  carried 
over  into  the  postwar  period.  Hours  at  this  time  were  reduced  from  48  to 
40  per  week.  The  rate  remained  at  about  the  same  level  as  in  the  preceding 
period.  The  average  was  247  first-aid  cases  per  million  man-hours  of  work. 

70:  Workweeks  of  40  and  48  hours  in  prewar,  war,  and  postwar  periods,  for 
men,  evening  shift,  individual  wage  incentives;  medium-heavy,  oper¬ 
ator-paced  press-molding  operations  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
products. 

The  8  men  selected  for  this  study  were  on  the  evening  shift  in  the  same 
department  and  on  the  same  operations  as  the  workers  in  case  study  69. 

Working  conditions,  wage  incentives,  and  workweek  schedules  were  iden¬ 
tical  for  both  groups.  Working  hours  were  from  4  p.m.  to  midnight,  and 
the  workweek  extended  from  Monday  through  Friday,  or  Saturday,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  length  of  the  workweek. 
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FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 


Prewar  Experience 

The  workweek  was  lengthened  from  40  to  48  hours  by  adding  a  sixth  day 
of  8  hours,  several  months  before  the  war,  to  meet  requirements  for  in¬ 
creased  production. 

Efficiency  rose  1.6  percent  under  the  longer  workweek  schedule.  The  work 
pace  apparently  was  originally  sufficiently  slow  to  allow  the  workers  to 
accelerate  the  pace  without  increased  fatigue  in  response  to  the  demands 
for  more  output.  A  similar  trend  in  efficiency  was  observed  for  the  day-shift 
workers  during  this  period. 

Absenteeism  was  low  under  both  workweek  schedules.  The  rates  were 
1.1  and  1.4  percent  in  the  two  periods  respectively. 

Output  kept  pace  with  the  change  in  hours.  The  20-percent  increase  in 
the  schedule  resulted  in  a  rise  of  21.4  percent  in  output,  a  gain  of  about 
8l/2  output  hours  for  the  8  hours  added  to  the  schedule. 

War  Experience 

With  a  continued  work  schedule  of  48  hours  per  week,  efficiency  during 
the  war  rose  21.1  percent  over  the  prewar  48-hour  level,  a  net  gain  over  the 
original  40-hour  workweek  level,  of  23  percent.  All-out  production  for  war 
may  have  stimulated  the  workers  to  greater  effort.  Again  the  trend  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  among  the  day-shift  workers,  but  the  rise  in  efficiency  was  more 
pronounced  in  the  evening  shift. 

Absenteeism  rose  to  3  percent  in  this  period. 

Output  during  the  48-hour  war  week  increased  19.3  percent  over  that  of 
the  prewar  48-hour  workweek,  a  result  of  the  higher  efficiency.  This  fur¬ 
nished  an  additional  9j/^  hours  of  output  per  week.  The  20-percent  increase 
in  the  hourly  schedule  over  the  prewar  40-hour  workweek  was  accompanied 
by  a  gain  of  44.8  percent  in  weekly  output,  adding  18  output  hours  per  week 
for  the  8  hours  added  to  the  schedule. 

Postwar  Experience 

With  the  end  of  the  war,  the  decrease  in  the  work  load,  and  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  40-hour  workweek,  efficiency  dropped  4.1  percent.  It  would 
appear  that  the  work  pace  was  slowed  down  with  the  removal  of  the  war¬ 
time  pressure  for  greater  output.  The  experience  of  the  men  on  the  day  shift 
was  similar  in  this  period.  Despite  the  postwar  decline  in  hourly  output,  the 
new  efficiency  level  was  still  18  percent  higher  than  it  had  been  under  the 
same  work  schedule  before  the  war. 

71:  W orkweeks  of  40  and  48  hours  in  prewar,  war,  and  postwar  periods,  for 
men,  night  shift,  individual  wage  incentives;  medium-heavy,  operator- 
paced  press-molding  operations  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  products. 

This  study  presents  an  analysis  of  the  performance  of  10  men  on  the  night 
shift  in  the  same  department,  and  on  the  same  operations  as  the  workers  in 
case  studies  69  and  70. 


Working  conditions,  wage  incentives,  and  workweek  schedules  were  the 
same  as  those  outlined  in  case  study  69.  The  workday  comprised  the  hours 
from  midnight  to  8  a.m.  The  6-day  workweek  began  on  Sunday  night  and 
extended  through  Friday  night.  The  5-day  week  began  Monday  night  and 
extended  through  Friday  night. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Prewar  Experience 

Efficiency  increased  1.9  percent  when  the  workweek  was  lengthened  from 
40  to  48  hours.  As  was  indicated  for  the  workers  on  the  earlier  shifts,  a  slow 
work  pace  in  the  initial  period,  enabled  the  workers  to  maintain  and  even 
better  their  rate  of  hourly  output  when  an  increase  in  production  necessi¬ 
tated  longer  weekly  hours.  The  rate  of  increase,  however,  was  not  as  great 
as  that  achieved  by  the  men  on  the  day  shift. 

Absenteeism  increased  from  1.7  to  2.8  percent  when  the  sixth  workday 
was  added.  The  rate  of  absenteeism  was  somewhat  higher  than  for  the  day- 
and  evening-shift  workers,  but  the  percentage  was  not  considerable. 

The  20-percent  increase  in  the  workweek  was  accompanied  by  a  proportion¬ 
ate  increase  of  20.8  percent  in  output.  The  addition  of  8  hours  each  week 
thus  resulted  in  8J/3  additional  hours  of  output. 

War  Experience 

The  48-hour  workweek  was  maintained  during  the  war  period  surveyed. 
Efficiency  rose  26.7  percent  over  the  level  of  the  prewar  week  of  48  hours, 
and  was  29  percent  above  the  level  of  the  original  40-hour  workweek.  As 
previously  stated,  production  at  this  time  was  directly  connected  with  the 
war  effort,  and  knowledge  of  this  fact  may  have  spurred  the  workers  to 
accelerate  their  work  pace.  The  rate  of  increase  was  greater  among  the 
night-shift  workers  than  among  the  day-  and  evening-shift  workers  dis¬ 
cussed  in  case  studies  69  and  70. 

Absenteeism  rose  to  4.1  percent  during  the  war  period.  Again  the  rate 
was  higher  than  among  the  workers  on  the  other  shifts. 

With  no  change  in  weekly  hours,  there  was  an  increase  of  24.9  percent  in 
total  weekly  output  as  a  result  of  the  sharp  rise  in  efficiency.  This  served 
to  add  12  hours  of  output  each  week.  The  20-percent  increase  in  hours 
over  the  prewar  40-hour  workweek  was  accompanied  by  a  net  gain  of  50.8 
percent  in  output.  Thus  the  addition  of  8  hours  to  the  workweek  resulted 
in  a  gain  of  20  hours  of  output. 

Postwar  Experience 

When  the  workweek  was  restored  to  40  hours  with  the  end  of  the  war 
and  the  return  to  peacetime  production,  efficiency  decreased  8.9  percent 
from  the  wartime  level.  The  drop  was  greater  than  that  experienced  by  the 
men  on  the  earlier  shifts.  Despite  the  decline,  however,  efficiency  was  still 
17.6  percent  better  than  under  the  same  schedule  of  hours  before  the  war. 
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72:  Workweeks  of  40,  48,  and  54  hours  in  prewar,  war,  and  postwar  periods, 
for  men,  day  shift,  individual  wage  incentives;  medium-heavy,  oper¬ 
ator-paced  operations  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  products. 

The  13  men  selected  for  study  worked  on  the  day  shift  in  the  same  depart¬ 
ment  as  the  men  on  press-molding  operations  in  case  study  69.  They 
performed  a  variety  of  operations  in  the  manufacture  of  molded  rubber 
specialties.  These  operations  included  machine-buffing  rubber  products; 
machine-cutting  rubber  stock  into  desired  lengths;  cutting  spiral  strips  of 
rubber  on  a  lathe;  and  table  work,  consisting  of  assembly  of  miscellaneous 
articles  incidental  to  the  preparations  of  the  stock  for  processing.  The  work 
may  be  characterized  as  medium-heavy,  operator-paced. 

Working  conditions  and  wage  incentives  were  identical  with  those  in 
case  study  69. 

Hourly  schedules. — A  normal  40-hour  workweek  of  5  days  of  8  hours  was 
increased  to  48  hours  by  adding  a  sixth  8-hour  day  several  months  before 
the  war.  The  weekly  schedule  was  further  increased  to  54  hours  during  the 
war  period  surveyed  by  increasing  daily  hours  from  8  to  9.  The  40-hour 
week  was  restored  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Prewar  Experience 

Efficiency  showed  a  slight  improvement  of  0.8  percent  during  the  period 
of  the  48-hour  workweek  which  followed  the  normal  40-hour  workweek 
schedule.  The  possibility  of  an  original  slow,  steady  work  pace  that  enabled 
the  workers  to  maintain  their  level  of  efficiency  under  the  lengthened  work¬ 
week,  which  was  noted  for  the  press-molders  in  the  department,  existed  for 
these  workers  as  well. 

When  the  workweek  was  extended  from  40  to  48  hours  absenteeism  in¬ 
creased  slightly,  from  1  to  1.7  percent.  The  rates  were  low  in  both  periods, 
and  the  percentages  were  similar  to  those  of  the  press-molders  on  the  day 
shift  in  the  same  periods. 

Output  rose  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  workweek.  The  20  per¬ 
cent  increase  in  hours  was  accompanied  by  a  20.2  percent  rise  in  output. 
The  8  hours  added  to  the  schedule  thus  resulted  in  an  additional  8  hours 
of  output  each  week. 

War  Experience 

During  the  war,  when  the  workweek  was  further  increased  by  increas¬ 
ing  daily  hours  from  8  to  9,  efficiency  rose  an  additional  9.6  percent,  a  net 
increase  in  efficiency  over  the  original  prewar  level  of  10.5  percent.  The 
possible  effect  of  conversion  to  war  production  on  efficiency,  as  illustrated 
in  case  studies  69  through  72,  for  other  male  workers  in  the  department  is 
pointed  up  by  the  finding  for  this  group.  However,  the  rate  of  increase  in 
hourly  output  was  less  in  this  instance.  It  may  be  significant  that  the  work¬ 
week  wa§  extended  to  54  hours  during  the  war  for  these  workers,  while  the 
other  groups  continued  to  work  a  schedule  of  48  hours  a  week. 
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Absenteeism  rose  to  2.3  percent  during  the  period.  Again  the  rate  is  similar 
to  that  of  pressmen  on  the  day  shift. 

The  12.5  percent  increase  in  weekly  hours  resulted  in  a  rise  of  22.7  per¬ 
cent  in  output.  In  effect,  almost  1 1  output  hours  were  gained  by  adding  6 
hours  to  the  workweek. 

The  35-percent  increase  in  hours  over  the  prewar  40-hour  workweek  was 
accompanied  by  a  net  increase  of  47.5  percent  in  output.  The  14  hours 
added  to  the  workweek  therefore  resulted  in  19  additional  hours  of  output. 

Postwar  Experience 

When  the  workweek  was  restored  to  40  hours  after  the  war,  efficiency 
rose  2.7  percent.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  decrease  in  efficiency  among  the 
other  groups  of  men  in  the  department  during  the  postwar  period.  The 
difference  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  sharper  decrease  in 
the  workweek  in  this  case,  from  54  to  40  hours.  Efficiency  in  the  postwar 
period  was  13.5  percent  better  than  under  the  same  schedule  of  weekly 
hours  before  the  war. 

73:  Workweeks  of  40  and  48  hours  in  prewar,  war,  and  postwar  periods,  for 
women,  day  shift,  individual  wage  incentives;  light,  operator-paced 
trimming  and  finishing  operations  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  prod¬ 
ucts. 

The  9  women  selected  for  study  were  engaged  in  hand-  and  machine-trim¬ 
ming  and  finishing  operations  in  the  same  department  as  the  men  in  case 
studies  69  through  72. 

There  was  a  variety  of  operations.  Among  them  were  hand  trimming,  in 
which  the  operator  trimmed  and  finished  the  molded  rubber  articles  with 
shears  or  knives;  machine-trimming,  in  which  the  articles  were  placed  on 
spindles  and  guided  against  knives;  buffing;  and  machine-punch,  or  hy¬ 
draulic-machine  trimming,  in  which  stock  was  trimmed  by  means  of  machine- 
operated  dies. 

Working  conditions  and  wage  incentives  were  the  same  as  outlined  for 
men  in  case  study  69. 

Hourly  schedules. — An  orginial  40-hour  workweek  of  5  days  of  8  hours 
was  lengthened  to  48  hours  several  months  before  the  war  by  the  addition 
of  a  sixth  8-hour  day.  The  48-hour  week  was  maintained  during  the  war 
period  surveyed.  In  the  postwar  period,  intermittent  workweeks  of  40  to 
48  hours  were  scheduled,  depending  on  production  needs. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Prewar  Experience 

The  increase  in  the  workweek  from  40  to  48  hours  was  accompanied  by 
a  1.2  percent  increase  in  efficiency.  An  orginal  steady  work  pace,  requiring 
less  than  maximum  effort  is  suggested  by  the  trend,  which  is  similar  to  that 
for  male  workers  in  the  department  during  the  period. 

Absenteeism  rose  from  2  to  4.7  percent  with  the  addition  of  Saturday 
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work.  The  rates  were  higher  than  for  men  on  the  day  shift  under  the  same 
work  schedules. 

The  increase  in  output  did  not  quite  keep  pace  with  that  of  hours,  be¬ 
cause  the  increase  in  absenteeism  more  than  offset  the  increase  in  efficiency. 
The  20-percent  increase  in  the  workweek  was  accompanied  by  a  17.9-per¬ 
cent  increase  in  output.  The  addition  of  8  hours  to  the  workweek  therefore 
netted  7  hours  of  additional  output. 

War  Experience 

During  the  war  period  surveyed,  under  a  continued  schedule  of  a  48- 
hour  workweek,  there  was  a  further  improvement  in  efficiency  of  6  percent. 
The  aggregate  increase  in  efficiency  over  the  level  which  obtained  during 
the  prewar  40-hour  workweek  period  was  7.3  percent.  While  the  trend  is 
similar  to  that  among  the  male  workers  during  this  period  of  production  for 
war,  the  degree  of  increase  was  not  nearly  as  sharp. 

Absenteeism  jumped  to  9.2  percent  during  the  war  period.  The  sharp 
rise  may  indicate  the  possibility  of  an  accumulaton  of  fatigue  over  an  ex¬ 
tended  period  of  a  48-hour  workweek  for  women,  many  of  whom  undoubt¬ 
edly  had  additional  duties  at  home. 

Output  increased  by  only  1.2  percent  over  the  preceding  level,  with  no 
change  in  the  workweek,  the  increase  in  absenteeism  serving  to  offset  the 
increase  in  efficiency.  About  two-thirds  of  an  hour  of  output  was  gained 
each  week  during  the  period. 

The  20-percent  increase  in  hours  over  the  40-hour  workweek  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  net  rise  of  19.3  percent  in  output.  In  terms  of  hours  of  output, 
the  8  additional  scheduled  hours  per  week  resulted  in  a  gain  of  nearly 
8  hours  of  output. 

Postwar  Experience 

Under  an  intermittent  schedule  of  40  to  48  hours  a  week  after  the  war, 
efficiency  was  maintained  at  nearly  the  same  level  as  that  achieved  during 
the  war.  The  change  was  a  slight  decrease  of  0.3  percent.  Compared  with 
the  period  of  the  40-hour  workweek  before  the  war,  there  was  a  net  gain 
of  6.9  percent  in  efficiency  in  the  postwar  period. 

74:  W orkweeks  of  40,  48,  and  57  hours  in  prewar,  war,  and  postwar  periods, 
for  men,  day  shift,  individual  wage  incentives;  light  to  medium-heavy, 
operator-paced  operations  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  tubing. 

This  department,  in  which  the  selected  group  of  14  men  worked  on  the 
day  shift,  was  located  in  the  same  plant  as  the  department  surveyed  in  case 
studies  69  through  73. 

Operations  in  the  department  were  connected  with  the  manufacture  of 
rubber  hose.  Rubber  stock  was  extruded  through  a  tubing  machine  in 
lengths  of  50  feet  or  less,  and  passed  over  a  mandrel.  A  cloth  jacket  was 
then  wrapped  tightly  around  the  hose,  and  the  hose  vulcanized.  After  vul¬ 
canization,  the  cloth  jacket  was  removed,  the  hose  stripped  off  the  mandrel, 
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and  the  ends  of  the  hose  trimmed  and  finished.  The  work  may  be  character¬ 
ized  as  light  to  medium-heavy  and  operator-paced. 

Working  conditions. — Working  conditions  were  good.  Lighting  was  ade¬ 
quate,  noise  was  moderate,  and  temperatures  were  comfortable.  Flooring 
was  wooden  and  was  somewhat  slippery  in  spots  from  soapstone  dust.  Ven¬ 
tilation  was  adequate.  There  was  considerable  talc  dust  in  the  air,  however, 
which  management  insisted  no  ventilating  system  could  eliminate. 

Wage  incentives. — Earnings  were  based  on  an  individual  incentive  sys¬ 
tem  which  operated  in  the  same  fashion  as  that  outlined  in  case  study  69. 

Hourly  schedules. — The  workweek  was  increased  from  40  to  48  hours  sev¬ 
eral  months  before  the  war  to  meet  demands  for  increased  production.  This 
was  effected  by  adding  a  sixth  8-hour  day  to  the  original  workweek  of  5  days 
of  8  hours.  During  the  war  period  surveyed  the  workweek  was  extended  to 
57  hours  by  an  increase  in  daily  hours  from  8  to  9^2.  After  the  war,  the 
workweek  was  cut  back  to  48  hours. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Prewar  Experience 

When  the  workweek  was  increased  from  40  to  48  hours,  efficiency  rose 
3.9  percent.  The  observation  is  suggested  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  work¬ 
ers  in  case  study  72,  the  original  work  pace  of  these  workers  was  not  the  best 
of  which  they  were  capable.  Consequently  they  were  able  to  accelerate  their 
pace,  and  thus  improve  efficiency,  when  confronted  with  a  need  for  greater 
output,  despite  the  lengthening  of  the  workweek. 

Absenteeism  rose  from  3  to  4.6  percent  when  the  sixth  workday  was 
added. 

The  20-percent  increase  in  the  workweek  resulted  in  a  rise  of  22.8  percent 
in  output.  In  effect,  the  8  hours  added  to  the  schedule  resulted  in  a  gain 
of  a  little  better  than  9  hours  of  output  each  week. 

War  Experience 

Efficiency  increased  an  additional  12.7  percent  during  the  war  period 
surveyed,  under  a  workweek  schedule  of  57  hours,  bringing  it  to  a  point 
17.1  percent  above  the  level  achieved  during  the  prewar  period  of  40  hours. 
The  rise  may  be  attributed  to  a  possible  acceleration  of  pace  under  the 
pressure  of  all-out  production  for  war.  A  similar  trend  was  noted  for  the 
workers  in  the  other  departments  surveyed  in  this  plant  (see  case  studies 
69  through  73)  but  the  extent  of  the  increase  was  not  as  sharp  as  it  had  been 
for  the  men  in  the  previous  studies  whose  weekly  hours  were  increased  to 
only  48. 

Absenteeism  decreased  from  the  preceding  level  of  4.6  percent.  The  rate 
during  the  war  period  was  2.9  percent.  No  explanation  was  found  for  this 
decrease. 

The  18.8  percent  increase  in  hours  from  the  48-hour  schedule  resulted 
in  a  rise  of  36.1  percent  in  output.  For  the  9  hours  added  to  the  workweek, 
output  equivalent  to  173^  additional  hours  was  obtained.  Compared  to  the 
original  40-hour  workweek,  the  42.5-percent  increase  in  the  schedule  was 
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accompanied  by  a  rise  of  67.2  percent  in  output,  a  gain  of  27  output  hours 
for  the  17  hours  added  to  the  workweek. 

Postwar  Experience 

When  hours  were  reduced  from  57  to  48  a  week  as  a  result  of  a  decrease 
in  production  demands  after  the  war,  efficiency  showed  a  further  increase  of 
1.3  percent. 

Compared  to  the  original  prewar  period  of  the  40-hour  workweek,  effi¬ 
ciency  was  14.1  percent  higher  in  the  postwar,  48-hour  week. 

75:  Absenteeism  during  58-hour  workweeks  of  5  and  6  days  in  a  plant  man¬ 
ufacturing  aircraft;  plant-wide  bonus;  men  and  women. 

This  survey  included  all  machining  and  assembling  operations  involved 
in  the  production  of  airplanes.  In  general,  the  work  pace  was  medium-fast 
and  steady,  and  controlled  by  the  operator.  All  operations  were  light. 

Working  conditions. — The  buildings  were  new  and  working  conditions 
in  the  plant  were  excellent.  High  ceilings,  outside  walls  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  windows,  and  complete  installations  of  fluorescent  lights  assured 
excellent  lighting  and  ventilation.  Dust,  fumes,  and  noise  were  kept  at  a 
minimum.  Work  areas  were  extensive,  allowing  for  wide  aisles  and  plenty 
of  working  space.  Housekeeping  was  exceptionally  good.  Two  cafeterias  and 
two  restaurants  provided  meals  for  the  employees.  Carts  with  hot  food  trav¬ 
eled  through  the  plant.  There  was  a  10-minute  rest  period,  paid  for  by  the 
company,  on  each  shift.  , 

The  most  modern  safety  conditions  existed  in  the  plant.  Aisles  and  inter¬ 
sections  were  clearly  marked,  machines  well-guarded.  By  means  of  commit¬ 
tees,  workers  in  each  department  were  kept  alert  to  the  observance  of  all 
possible  safety  precautions. 

The  work  force. — Approximately  7,000  men  and  3,000  women  worked  in 
the  plant.  About  75  percent  of  the  operations  did  not  require  any  previous 
experience.  The  labor  force,  drawn  largely  from  cities  and  towns  within  a 
40-mile  radius  of  the  plant,  ranged  widely  in  age — from  18  to  61  years. 
According  to  management,  men  and  women  of  different  nationalities  and 
races  worked  together  harmoniously,  on  both  the  day  and  night  shifts. 

Wage  incentives. — A  plant-wide  bonus  incentive  system  based  on  the 
number  of  completed  planes  produced  each  month  was  in  operation  in  the 
plant.  Examination  of  the  bonus  data  revealed  that  changes  in  design, 
materials,  and  methods,  rather  than  the  efforts  of  the  workers,  were  largely 
responsible  for  the  variations  in  the  percentages  of  average  monthly  bonus 
earnings.  While  the  change  in  scheduled  hours  undoubtedly  affected  work¬ 
ers’  efficiency,  it  was  impossible  to  isolate  the  effects  of  this  change  from 
those  of  the  other  changes  mentioned.  Consequently  it  was  not  possible  to 
measure  the  effect  of  changes  in  scheduled  hours.  Findings  are  restricted 
entirely  to  absenteeism. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

An  analysis  of  plant-wide  absenteeism  percentages  was  made  for  the 
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period  from  March  through  December  1943.  Although  the  workweek  re¬ 
mained  at  58  hours  throughout  the  entire  period,  the  daily  schedule  was 
changed  from  5  days  at  11.6  hours  to  5  days  at  10  hours,  with  Saturday  at 
8  hours.  The  effect  of  this  change  on  the  percentage  of  time  lost  due  to 
absence  was  insignificant.  The  level  of  absenteeism  for  men  changed  from 
6  percent  during  the  5-day  week  to  6.2  percent  during  the  6-day  week,  and 
absenteeism  among  female  workers  dropped  from  9.6  to  8.8  percent.  Absen¬ 
teeism  was  generally  higher  for  women  than  for  men  during  both  schedules. 

Although  there  was  very  little  difference  in  the  weekly  absenteeism  rates 
during  both  schedules,  examination  of  the  daily  patterns  reveals  that  from 
Monday  through  Friday  absenteeism  during  the  6-day  week  was  lower  than 
during  the  5-day  week.  Saturday  absence,  however,  on  the  6-day  schedule, 
was  the  highest  of  the  week  and  served  to  dissipate  the  improvement  noted 
during  the  rest  of  the  week. 

The  best  attendance  of  the  week  occurred  on  Thursday,  which  was  pay 
day.  The  desire  for  a  long  week  end  probably  accounted  for  the  highest 
absenteeism  rates  on  Monday  and  Saturday.  For  the  other  days  of  the 
week,  the  rates  were  relatively  level. 

76:  Comparison  of  absenteeism  by  sex  and  shift;  light,  operator-paced 
machining  and  assembling  operations ;  no  wage  incentives. 

The  absenteeism  experience  of  men  and  women  was  studied  on  three 
shifts  of  one  plant  and  on  two  shifts  in  another  plant.  Both  plants  were 
located  in  the  same  area  and  belonged  to  the  same  company.  Operations 
consisted  of  machining  and  assembling  small  steel  and  brass  parts,  weigh¬ 
ing  less  than  5  pounds,  for  carbines,  rifles,  and  fuses. 

Most  of  the  work  could  be  characterized  as  light  and  man-paced.  It  was 
done  at  a  steady  and  moderate  pace. 

Working  conditions  in  both  plants  were  good.  Temperatures  were  moder¬ 
ate,  ventilation  was  good,  lighting  modern  and  adequate.  There  was  little 
noise  or  dust.  Ample  space  was  allowed  for  the  work  area  and  for  safety 
aisles.  Safety  conditions  were  excellent.  Protective  clothing  was  provided 
for  wherever  needed,  machines  were  well-guarded, 'and  safety  rules  were 
strictly  enforced.  First-aid  facilities  were  very  good. 

The  work  force  in  both  plants  was  almost  equally  divided  between  men 
and  women.  Of  the  745  men,  404  worked  on  the  day  shift,  237  on  the  after¬ 
noon  shift,  and  104  on  the  night  shift.  Of  the  704  women,  436  worked  on 
the  day  shift,  196  on  the  afternoon  shift,  and  72  on  the  night  shift. 

The  average  age  of  the  men  was  40  to  45  years,  and  of  the  women,  35 
years.  As  the  wartime  labor  market  was  very  tight  in  the  area,  help  was 
inexperienced  and  had  to  be  trained  on  the  job,  with  many  women  oper¬ 
ating  machines  formerly  considered  as  men’s  jobs.  A  number  of  women  of 
advanced  age  (up  to  70  years  old)  were  placed  on  light  work  that  could 
be  performed  in  a  sitting  position. 

Wage  incentives. — Workers  were  paid  at  straight  hourly  rates  ranging 


from  60  cents  an  hour  for  unskilled  labor  to  $1.50  an  hour  for  the  highest 
skilled  operators.  The  afternoon  shift  received  a  5-percent  shift  bonus,  the 
night  shift  10  percent.  In  the  absence  of  wage  incentives,  no  individual  per¬ 
formance  records  were  available  for  a  possible  study  of  efficiency. 

Hourly  schedules. — Wartime  hours  covered  in  this  study  included  48,  50, 
and  55  a  week  for  an  average  workweek  of  six  8-hour  days  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  seventh  day  at  8  hours.  Starting  times  for  the  day,  afternoon,  and 
night  shifts,  respectively,  were  8  a.m.,  4  p.m.,  and  12  midnight.  The  company 
paid  for  a  20-minute  lunch  period. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

The  highest  percentage  of  absenteeism  was  recorded  on  the  night  shift 
for  both  men  and  women — 7.1  percent  for  men  and  11.9  percent  for 
women.  A  somewhat  lower  absence  rate  was  found  on  the  afternoon  shift 
for  both  sexes  in  both  plants — 6.2  percent  and  5.8  percent  for  the  men,  9.5 
percent  and  9.4  percent  for  women.  The  lowest  rate  of  absenteeism  was  reg¬ 
istered  on  the  day  shift  in  both  plants — 5.5  percent  and  4.9  percent  for 
men,  8.5  percent  and  8.1  percent  for  women. 

The  amount  of  scheduled  time  lost  due  to  absenteeism  was  lower  for 
men  than  for  women  on  each  of  the  three  shifts. 

The  rate  of  absenteeism  increased  more  sharply  for  women  than  for  men 
with  each  later  shift.  In  one  plant,  female  absence  rates  exceeded  those  for 
men  on  the  day  shift  by  3  percent,  by  3.3  percent  on  the  afternoon  shift,  and 
by  4.8  percent  on  the  night  shift.  In  the  other  plant,  female  absence  rates 
exceeded  those  for  men  by  3.2  percent  on  the  day  shift  and  3.6  percent  on 
the  afternoon  shift. 

77:  Daily  patterns  oj  absenteeism  for  men  and  women  during  5-  and  6-day 
workweeks,  individual  wage  incentives. 

The  plant  studied  manufactured  regulators,  armatures,  and  generators. 
With  the  added  work  load  during  the  war,  plant  conditions  became  increas¬ 
ingly  congested  and  controls  over  accurate  reporting  of  individual  produc¬ 
tion  data  became  progressively  lax.  As  a  result,  individual  efficiencies  did 
not  seem  to  bear  any  relationship  to  hours  during  weekly  schedule  changes 
from  40  to  as  high  as  67  hours,  nor  was  it  possible  to  correct  efficiencies  in 
order  to  obtain  true  performance  data.  It  was  deemed  necessary,  therefore, 
to  limit  the  study  to  a  comparison  of  daily  absences  on  a  5-day  and  a  6-day 
week  for  men  and  women.  The  10  men  selected  for  the  study  of  wartime 
absenteeism  belonged  to  the  day  shift  of  the  final  assembly  department. 
They  were  engaged  in  assembling  generators  with  the  aid  of  hand  or  power- 
driven  tools  while  standing  at  a  long  bench.  Work  was  medium-heavy  and 
man-paced.  Working  conditions  were  poor — aisles  were  obstructed  and  work 
areas  congested.  Lighting  was  inadequate.  Safety  conditions  were  poor  be¬ 
cause  of  crowding;  machines  were  inadequately  guarded  and  safety  regula¬ 
tions  were  poorly  observed. 

The  22  women  selected  for  study  belonged  to  the  day  shift  of  the  arma- 
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lure  department.  Work  was  performed  with  the  women  seated  at  a  bench 
and  included  such  manual  operations  as  coil-winding,  soldering,  finish-turn¬ 
ing,  and  testing.  The  work  was  light  and  operator-paced,  requiring  manual 
dexterity.  General  working  conditions  were  good  and  the  work  area  was  less 
congested  than  elsewhere  in  the  plant. 

One-half  hour  was  allowed  for  lunch. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

For  the  men,  a  40-hour  week  of  five  8-hour  days  was  compared  with  a 
593^-hour  week  of  five  10-hour  days  and  a  93/2-hour  Saturday. 

For  the  women,  a  40-hour  week  of  five  8-hour  days  was  compared  with 
a  48-hour  week  of  six  8-hour  days. 

The  absenteeism  rate  was  higher  for  each  day  of  the  week  during  the 
6-day  week  worked  by  both  men  and  women,  with  Saturday  showing  a  very 
sharp  increase  in  the  rate. 

Daily  absences  during  the  5-day  week  ranged  from  less  than  1  percent 
to  approximately  2  percent  for  both  sexes. 

During  the  6-day  week,  male  absences  ranged  between  approximately 
2  percent  and  4  percent  for  5  days  and  rose  to  W/2  percent  on  Saturday. 

Female  absences  during  the  longer  workweek  ranged  between  approxi¬ 
mately  33^  percent  and  4  percent  for  the  first  5  days  and  increased  to  lW/2 
percent  on  Saturday. 

78:  Wartime  workweek  of  48  hours  vs.  postwar  workweek  of  35  hours,  indi¬ 
vidual  wage  incentives;  light,  machine- paced  machining  operations ; 
men  and  women. 

This  plant  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  piston  rings  for  airplane 
and  automobile  motors. 

Operations  in  the  department  studied  consisted  of  machine-grinding 
rough  castings.  The  castings  were  processed  through  a  series  of  grinding 
machines  which  progressively  shaped  them  into  the  specified  forms  and 
sizes.  The  work  was  of  a  semi-automatic  nature,  allowing  the  operator  only 
a  limited  amount  of  control  over  the  pace.  The  work  entailed  only  moderate 
physical  exertion,  but  constant  visual  and  mental  attention.  The  work  may 
be  characterized  as  light,  machine-paced  machining  operations. 

Working  conditions. — Working  conditions  were  good.  Excellent  light  was 
furnished  by  a  complete  fluorescent  lighting  system.  Good  ventilation  was 
provided  by  a  large  amount  of  window  area,  and  an  extensive  fume  removal 
system.  Grinding  wheels  were  enclosed  to  keep  dust  and  flying  particles 
to  a  minimum.  Noise  was  kept  to  a  level  moderate  enough  to  permit  fre¬ 
quently  piped-in  music  to  be  audible.  Wide  aisles  and  adequate  work  areas 
were  kept  clean  and  generally  unobstructed. 

Safety. — A  full-time  safety  engineer  conducted  an  active  campaign  with 
the  assistance  of  a  plant  safety  committee.  Machines  were  well-guarded, 
and  safety  clothing  and  appliances  were  supplied  where  necessary.  A  mod¬ 
ern  first-aid  room  was  operated  by  a  registered  nurse. 

The  work  force. — The  findings  are  for  all  the  operators  and  helpers  in 
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the  department  during  the  period  of  survey.  All  operators  were  males,  and 
all  helpers,  females.  No  figures  were  available  as  to  the  proportion  of  men 
to  women.  In  the  earlier  months  of  the  study  there  were  about  50  workers 
in  the  department.  In  the  later  months  this  figure  was  reduced  to  30,  as  a 
result  of  a  postwar  decline  in  the  work  load  and  a  consequent  lay-off  of 
personnel.  Despite  the  change  in  the  number  of  workers  represented,  it  is 
believed  that  the  findings  in  the  two  periods  studied  were  comparable.  The 
personnel  remaining  in  the  last  period  were  all  experienced  workers  who 
had  been  in  the  department  in  the  earlier  months.  Thus  the  experience  of 
30  of  the  50  workers  is  included  in  the  findings  in  both  periods. 

Wage  incentives. — A  group  wage-incentive  system  was  in  operation  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  studied.  Under  this  system  the  aggregate  excess  production 
over  time-studied  standards  was  computed  for  the  week  for  the  entire  de¬ 
partment  and  each  worker  received,  in  addition  to  his  base  pay,  a  bonus  of 
1  percent  of  his  pay  for  each  1  percent  of  production  above  standard. 

Hourly  schedules. — During  the  war  period  studied,  the  workweek  con¬ 
sisted  of  6  days  of  8  hours,  for  a  workweek  of  48  hours.  At  the  end  of  the 
war,  faced  with  a  cut-back  in  production,  the  company  undertook  several 
economy  measures.  These  included  a  program  of  reduction  in  the  labor 
force  and  a  shortening  of  the  workweek  to  35  hours  by  eliminating  Satur¬ 
day  work  and  decreasing  daily  hours  from  8  to  7. 

FINDINGS  OF  STUDY 

Efficiency  declined  3.6  percent  from  the  level  achieved  during  the  war 
under  the  48-hour  workweek  schedule.  This  may  be  attributed  to  a  general 
feeling  of  uneasiness  and  insecurity  induced  by  the  falling  off  of  available 
work  and  the  lay-offs,  which  could  cause  a  lowering  of  morale  and  a  stretch¬ 
ing  of  the  work  to  make.it  last  longer. 

Absenteeism. — Attendance  improved  only  slightly  under  the  shorter  work¬ 
week  schedule.  The  rate  of  absenteeism  during  the  wartime  period  of  the 
6-day  workweek  was  5.7  percent.  When  the  sixth  day  was  eliminated  and 
the  workday  reduced  from  8  to  7  hours,  the  level  of  absenteeism  dropped  to 
4.1  percent. 

Output. — The  net  effect  of  the  27.1  percent  decrease  in  the  workweek  from 
48  to  35  hours  was  a  loss  of  28.6  percent  in  total  weekly  output.  In  terms  of 
hours,  the  13  hours  dropped  from  the  weekly  schedule  resulted  in  a  loss  of 
13^4  hours  of  output. 

Injuries. — A  comparison  of  the  frequency  of  all  injuries  requiring  first- 
aid  treatment  under  the  48-hour  workweek  schedule  of  the  war  period,  and 
a  postwar  schedule  of  40  hours  a  week,  which  replaced  the  35-hour  workweek 
several  months  after  the  war,  reveals  that  under  the  longer  weekly  hours 
work  injuries  (nearly  all  requiring  only  first  aid)  occurred  at  the  average 
rate  of  5,839  per  million  employee-hours  of  work.  During  the  shorter  work¬ 
week  of  40  hours,  this  figure  was  reduced  to  an  average  of  3,852  injuries  per 
million  employee-hours.  The  decline  in  the  rate  is  a  measure  of  the  effect 
of  the  elimination  of  Saturday  from  the  workweek. 
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Work  Stoppages  Caused  by  Labor-Management 
Disputes  in  1946 

Summary 

The  4,985  work  stoppages  arising  out  of  labor-management  con- 
•oversies  in  1946  exceeded  the  previous  year’s  total  of  4,750;  the 
umber  was  also  slightly  greater  than  the  former  peak  in  1944,  when 
,956  stoppages  were  recorded  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
.pproximately  4.6  million  workers  were  directly  involved  in  the  stop- 
ages  which  began  in  1946— a  larger  number  than  in  any  previous  year 
n  record.  Idleness  at  the  plants  or  establishments  directly  affected 
y  stoppages  aggregated  116  million  man-days,  or  triple  the  time  lost 
l  1945  (38  million  man-days).  The  average  duration  of  a  strike  in 
946  was  approximately  24  calendar  days,  or  about  four  times  as  long 
s  during  the  war  period. 

Wages  were  a  major  issue  in  most  controversies.  Protection  of 
workers’  “take-home”  pay  was  emphasized  in  many  of  the  earlier 
econversion  wage  disputes,  but  later  in  the  year,  after  the  easing  and 
ubsequent  abandonment  of  price  controls,  demands  for  pay  increases 
o  match  rising  living  costs  became  more  frequent.* 1 

Thirty-one  large  work  stoppages,  involving  10,000  or  more  workers 
ach,  began  in  1946.  They  affected  2,925,000  workers,  or  about  two- 
hirds  of  the  total  involved  during  the  year.  Including  the  6  stoppages 
f  10,000  or  more  workers  which  began  in  late  1945  and  continued  into 
he  early  months  of  1946,  idleness  resulting  from  these  large  stoppages 
cco unted  for  nearly  82  million  of  the  116  million  man-days  of  idleness 
eported  for  all  work  stoppages  during  the  year. 

The  time  lost  from  stoppages  in  1946  amounted  to  1.4  percent  of 
he  estimated  working  time  of  that  portion  of  the  country’s  labor 
orce  which  might  have  become  engaged  in  labor  conflicts.  Total 
>roduction  in  1946,  as  measured  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board’s  index, 
limbed  to  successive  record  peacetime  levels  during  the  year.  Em- 

•  For  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  issues  involved  in  stoppages  during  the  year  after  VJ-day,see  Postwar 
Fork  Stoppages  Caused  by  Labor-Management  Disputes,  in  Monthly  Labor  Review,  December  1946 
p.  872). 
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loyment  in  nonagricultural  establishments  likewise  averaged  higher 
lan  in  prewar  years  and  was  about  a  third  larger  than  in  1939. 

Historically,  1946  is  most  comparable  to  1919,  the  first  full  year 
illowing  World  War  I,  when  rising  prices  and  union  recognition  or 
scurity  were  among  the  major  problems  confronting  American 
idustry  and  wage  earners.  The  3,630  strikes  in  1919  involved  well 
srer  4.1  million  workers  (table  1).  Information  on  time  lost  is  not 
railable  for  years  prior  to  1927,  but  incomplete  records  indicate  that 
lere  was  less  idleness  in  1919  than  in  1946.  The  number  of  workers 
irectly  involved  in  work  stoppages,  however,  represented  a  larger 
roportion  of  that  part  of  the  labor  force  which  might  have  been 
lected  by  strikes  in  1919  than  was  the  case  in  1946 — about  21  percent 
5  against  14%  percent. 


Table  1. —  Work  stoppages  in  the  United  States,  1916  to  1946 
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45 
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(<) 

w 

36 

29 

(') 
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26.5 
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1.4 

26,  200 

0. 37 

79.5 

25 

29 

155 

18 _ 

604 

27.6 

314 

1.3 

12,600 

.17 

40.2 

21 

28 

75 

19 _ 

921 

22.6 

289 

1.2 

5,  350 

.07 

18.5 

32 

26 

32 

10 _ 

637 

22.3 

183 

.8 

3,  320 

.05 

18.1 

22 

16 

20 

U _ 

810 

18.8 

342 

1.6 

6,  890 

.  11 

20.2 

28 

30 

41 

12. . 

841 

19.6 

324 

1.8 

10,500 

.23 

32.4 

29 

29 

62 

13 . 

1,695 

16.9 

1,170 

6.3 

16,  900 

.36 

14.4 

59 

104 

100 

14 _ 

1,  856 

19.5 

1,470 

7.2 

19,  600 

.38 

13.4 

65 

130 

116 

15 _ 

2,014 

23.8 

1,120 

5.2 

15,  500 

.29 

13.8 

70 

99 

91 

16 _ 

2, 172 

23.3 

789 

3.1 

13,  900 

.21 

17.6 

76 

70 

82 

17 _ 

4,740 

20.3 

1,860 

7.2 

28,  400 

.43 

15.3 

166 

165 

168 

18 _ 

2,  772 

23.6 

688 

2.8 

9,150 

.  15 

13.3 

97 

61 

54 

19 _ 

2, 613 

23.4 

1, 170 

4.7 

17,  800 

.28 

15.2 

91 

104 

105 

10 . . 

2,508 

20.9 

577 

2.3 

6,700 

.10 

11.6 

88 

51 

40 

11 . 

4,288 

18.3 

2,  360 

8.4 

23,000 

.32 

9.8 

150 

210 

136 

12 _ 

2,968 

11.7 

840 

2.8 

4, 180 

.05 

5.0 

104 

75 

25 

13 . 

3,  752 

5.0 

1,980 

6.9 

13,  500 

.15 

6.8 

131 

176 

80 

14  . 

4,  956 

5.6 

2,  120 

7.0 

8,  720 

.09 

4.  1 

173 

188 

51 
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4,  750 

9.9 

3,  470 

12.2 

38,  000 

.47 

11.0 

166 

308 

224 

16 . 

4,985 

24.2 

4,600 

14.5 

116,  000 

1.43 

25.2 

174 

408 
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1  The  number  of  workers  involved  in  some  strikes  which  occurred  from  1916  to  1926  is  not  known.  The 
Issing  information  is  for  the  smaller  disputes,  however,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  totals  here  given  are 
rly  accurate. 

1  "Total  employed  workers”  as  used  here  refers  to  all  workers  except  those  in  occupations  and  professions 
which  there  is  little  if  any  union  organization  or  in  which  strikes  rarely,  if  ever,  occur.  In  most  industries 
includes  all  wage  and  salary  workers  except  those  in  executive,  managerial,  or  high  supervisory  positions 
those  performing  professional  work  the  nature  of  which  makes  union  organization  or  group  action  imprae- 
»ble.  It  excludes  all  self-employed,  domestic  workers,  agricultural  wage  workers  on  farms  employing 
is  than  6,  all  Federal  and  State  government  employees,  and  the  officials  (both  elected  and  appointed)  in 
:a!  governments. 

1  Estimated  working  time  was  computed  for  purposes  of  this  tabic  by  multiplying  the  average  number  of 
aployed  workers  each  year  by  the  number  of  days  worked  by  most  employees  during  the  year. 

‘Not  available. 
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Interpretation  of  the  Data 

All  known  work  stoppages  in  the  United  States  that  resulted  from 
ibor-management  disputes  which  involved  six  or  more  workers  and 
ontinued  as  long  as  a  full  day  or  shift  are  covered  in  this  as  in  pre- 
■ious  reports.i * 3  Information  on  “workers  involved”  and  “man-days 
die”  includes  all  workers  made  idle  m  establishments  directly  involved 
n  stoppages.  The  data  do  not  measure  the  indirect  or  secondary 
fleets  of  stoppages  on  other  establishments  or  industries  whose  cm- 
doyees  are  made  idle  as  a  result  of  material  or  service  shortages 
The  Bureau’s  statistical  series  on  work  stoppages  does  not  reflect, 
■xcept  indirectly,  the  degree  to  which  the  customary  practices  of 
:ollective  bargaining  succeed  in  settling  the  overwhelming  proportion 
>f  labor  controversies.  Some  perspective  on  this  generally  unpubli- 
;ized  pattern  of  peaceful  negotiations  between  unions  and  employers 
nay  be  obtained  by  noting  that  in  1946  approximately  14.8  million 
workers  were  covered  by  collective-bargaining  agreements  negotiated 
,y  the  representatives  of  some  50,000  to  60,000  local  unions  with  an 
wen  larger  number  of  employers.  Although  the  number  of  union 
igreements  in  effect  is  not  known,  the  Bureau  estimates  that  this 
total  is  substantially  in  excess  of  50,000.  Most  agreements  are  re¬ 
vised  or  amended  annually;  some  are  effective  for  longer  periods. 
Many  of  these,  however,  contain  a  “reopening”  clause  permitting  the 
renegotiation  of  certain  provisions  (usually  those  covering  wages) 
during  the  life  of  the  agreement.  It  may  therefore  be  conservatively 
estimated  that  50,000  or  more  agreements  are  rewritten  in  whole,  or 
in  part,  each  year,  mostly  without  a  work  stoppage  and  in  some  cases 
even  without  a  serious  dispute  requiring  the  aid  of  a  third  party. 

Records  of  Federal  and  State  conciliation  and  mediation  agencies 
show  that  the  number  of  disputes  settled  without  recourse  to  inter¬ 
ruptions  of  work  far  outnumber  those  which  result  in  work  stoppages. 
The  United  States  Conciliation  Service  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
for  example,  assisted  in  the  adjustment  of  over  15,000  labor-manage¬ 
ment  controversies  in  1946.  About  3  out  of  every  4  of  these  disputes 
were  settled  peacefully  without  an  interruption  of  woik.  Reports  of 
the  National  Mediation  Board,  regarding  labor  relations  on  the 
Nation’s  railroads  and  airlines,  and  the  experiences  of  various  State 
and  local  mediation  agencies  reflect  a  similar  picture. 

The  fact  that  most  labor-management  differences  were  settled 
amicably  does  not,  of  course,  minimize  the  gravity,  or  intensity,  of 
some  work  stoppages  which  occurred  in  1946.  A  few,  such  as  those 
in  steel,  mining,  and  transportation,  were  extremely  serious  and  dis¬ 
ruptive  to  the  general  economy.  In  addition,  a  small  number  of 
localized  stoppages,  notably  in  the  utility  and  service  industries, 

i  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  scope  and  method  of  work-stoppage  statistics  used  by  the  Bureau,  see  Work 

Stoppages  in  1945,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  May  1946  (pp.  734-735). 
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temporarily  inconvenienced  many  times  the  number  of  workers  who 
were  actually  involved  in  these  disputes.  Other  stoppages,  also 
relatively  few  in  number,  found  the  employer  and  sometimes  the 
general  public  caught  in  a  cross-fire  between  two  or  more  union  groups. 

It  is  equally  true,  however,  that  for  each  disruptive  work  stoppage 
there  were  many  significant  labor-management  disputes  which  were 
settled  peacefully  during  the  year.  Thus,  the  “Big  Four”  rubber 
companies  negotiated  a  wage  agreement  amicably  in  March  1946; 
settlement  of  a  Nation-wide  telephone  dispute  was  reached  without 
any  interruption  of  service;  and  a  million  railroad  workers,  represent¬ 
ing  all  but  two  of  the  major  railway  unions,  voluntarily  agreed  to 
arbitrate  their  wage  demands.  A  scheduled  national  maritime  stop¬ 
page  was  averted  in  June.  Building-trades  workers  in  many  cities 
throughout  the  country  reached  mutually  satisfactory  understand¬ 
ings  with  their  employers.  The  automobile  industry  experienced  one 
serious  stoppage,  but  agreements  with  some  of  the  large  producers 
were  negotiated  without  interruptions  to  production.  Thousands  of 
workers  and  employers  in  many  industries,  continued  to  resolve 
their  differences  in  1946,  as  in  preceding  years,  without  recourse  to 
work  stoppages. 

Background  to  1946  Stoppages 

Between  VJ-day  and  the  end  of  1945,  relations  between  organized 
labor  and  management  became  increasingly  strained.  Labor’s  no¬ 
strike  and  management’s  no-lock-out  pledges  were  dissolved.  Pa¬ 
triotic  and  emotional  ties  which  bound  the  Nation  together  so  success¬ 
fully  in  achieving  phenomenal  wartime  production  records  were  inef¬ 
fectual  when  the  economic  realities  of  reconversion  were  faced. 
Workers  were  concerned  about  losses  in  earnings  and  rises  in  prices, 
and  employers  about  governmental  controls,  reconversion  problems, 
and  new  markets  for  their  products.  Both  labor  and  management 
spoke  hopefully  about  a  return  to  “free  collective  bargaining,”  but,  as 
the  President’s  National  Labor-Management  Conference  of  November 
1945  revealed,  wide  areas  of  disagreement  still  prevailed.  The  func¬ 
tions  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board,  which  had  served  effectively 
as  a  tribunal  of  final  appeal  during  the  war,  were  reduced,  and  this 
agency  finally  went  out  of  existence  on  December  31,  1945. 

The  cleavage  was  also  evidenced  by  the  apparent  inability  of  labor 
and  management  to  resolve  their  differences  without  costly  work 
stoppages.  Disputes  which  during  the  war  had  been  settled  amicably, 
or  with  relatively  brief  interruptions  to  production,  required  weeks 
and  even  months  to  adjust.  Approximately  75  percent  of  all  the  idle¬ 
ness  due  to  work  stoppages  in  1945  occurred  in  the  months  follow¬ 
ing  VJ-day  (table  2).  Many  disputes  which  began  in  the  autumn  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  the  winter.  As  the  year  1945  ended,  about  370,000 
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workers  were  idle  in  165  controversies.  Included  in  this  total  were 
some  8,000  Northwest  lumberjacks  who  had  been  on  strike  from  late 
September;  13,000  glass  workers  and  37,000  San  Francisco  machinists 
and  shipyard  workers  who  had  stopped  work  in  October;  and  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  auto  workers,  textile-mill  hands,  and  truck  drivers 
who  had  quit  their  jobs  for  picket  lines  during  November  1945. 

Trend  of  Strike  Activity  in  1946 

With  the  coming  of  the  New  Year,  other  momentous  disputes  were 
destined  to  result  in  stoppages,  because,  in  many  instances,  prolonged 
negotiations  were  unsuccessful.  On  December  31,  1945,  President 
Truman  appointed  a  fact-finding  board  in  the  hope  o-f  averting  a  steel 
strike.  In  September  of  that  year,  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  (CIO)  had  submitted  its  demands  for  a  $2-a-day  wage 
increase,  which  had  been  rejected  by  the  industry.  AFL  and  CIO 
packing-house  workers  had  sought  upward  revisions  in  pay  since 
August  1945.  Representatives  for  more  than  a  million  railroad 
workers  were  conferring  with  carrier  representatives  over  questions 
of  higher  wages. 

By  mid- January  1946  negotiations  gave  way  to  strike  action. 
Approximately  174,000  employees  of  three  large  electrical  manufac¬ 
turing  concerns  stopped  work  January  15.  Conferences  between 
these  companies  and  the  United  Electrical,  Radio,  and  Machine 
Workers  of  America  (CIO)  had  been  in  progress  since  the  autumn  of 
1945.  A  day  later  93,000  AFL  and  CIO  workers  of  major  meat¬ 
packing  houses  walked  out.  Less  than  a  week  afterward  (January  21) 
the  country’s  steel  furnaces  and  mills  ceased  operations.  The  steel 
strike,  involving  over  1,000  large  and  small  basic  steel  producers  and 
fabricators  and  about  750,000  workers,  was  the  largest  strike  ever 
recorded  in  the  United  States.  At  the  height  of  these  and  of  about  250 
smaller  disputes  then  in  progress  the  number  of  workers  directly  in¬ 
volved  in  labor-management  work  stoppages  approximated  1,600,000. 

The  controversy  between  the  steel  workers  and  the  largest  steel 
producer,  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  was  terminated  February 
15  with  agreement  by  the  parties  to  accept. a  wage  increase  of  18% 
cents  previously  recommended  by  President  Truman.  Settlements 
were  reached  with  several  other  large  basic-steel  producers  in  the 
next  few  days;  but,  in  the  case  of  many  smaller  steel  fabricators,  the 
stoppage  continued  for  weeks  pending  adjustment  of  local  union- 
management  issues  and  clarification  of  the  extent  to  which  increases 
in  steel  prices  were  to  be  permitted  by  the  OPA. 

Idleness,  which  in  January  had  mounted  to  a  record-breaking  total 
of  19.7  million  man-days,  climbed  still  further  in  February  to  approxi¬ 
mately  23  million  man-days.  In  March,  however,  this  figure  was 
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ilmost  halved,  as  both  the  UAW  4-General  Motors  and  the  UE  6- 
jeneral  Electric  disputes  were  terminated.  The  number  of  smaller 
itoppages  rose,  however,  partly  because  many  union-management 
:ontracts  expired  and  partly  because  of  the  widespread  desire  of 
workers  for  wage  increases  in  line  with  the  18K-cent  pattern  which 
svolved  out  of  the  steel  settlement  and  the  mid-February  revision  of 
he  Government’s  wage-stabilization  regulations. 

April  marked  a  further  upturn  in  the  number  of  strikes.  Idleness 
dso  increased  as  the  industry-wide  controversy  between  the  bitumi- 
lous-coal  operators  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  (AFL) 
wrought  a  suspension  of  work  by  340,000  soft-coal  miners  beginning 
ipril  1.  This  dispute  continued  into  May,  so  that  little  bituminous 
x>al  was  produced  during  that  month,  except  for  a  2-week  truce  in 
nid-May.  On  May  22  the  Government  seized  the  coal  mines  and 
i  week  later  it  concluded  an  agreement  with  the  union. 

The  crisis  in  railroad  labor-management  negotiations  also  reached 
the  breaking  point,  and  the  Government  took  control  of  the  railroads 
3n  May  17.  But  this  action,  as  well  as  the  intercession  by  the 
White  House,  failed  to  forestall  a  Nation-wide  2-day  strike  of  two  large 
imaffiliated  railroad  unions— the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi¬ 
neers  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen.  These  two  or¬ 
ganizations  had  rejected  the  recommendations  on  wages  and  rules  of  a 
presidentially  appointed  fact-finding  board,  and  their  48-hour  suspen¬ 
sion  of  work,  from  May  23  to  May  25,  paralyzed  rail  transportation 
throughout  the  country. 

With  the  settlement  of  the  railroad  controversy,  the  2-months’ 
bituminous-coal  strike,  and  the  8-day  stoppage  of  75,000  anthracite 
miners  (the  latter  settled  early  in  June),  labor-management  stoppages 
of  large  industry-wide  proportions  momentarily  ended.  For  the 
first  time  since  September  1945  idleness  in  June  dropped  below 
5  million  man-days.  The  first  6  months  of  1946,  however,  had 
marked  the  most  concentrated  period  of  labor-management  strife 
in  the  country’s  history.  Although  less  than  half  of  the  year’s 
total  number  of  work  stoppages  began  in  the  first  hklf  of  1946,  these 
were  by  far  the  largest  of  any  recorded  diming  the  year.  They 
involved  approximately  2,970,000  workers  and,  including  stoppages 
carried  over  from  1945,  resulted  in  88.9  million  man-days  of  idleness — 
77  percent  of  the  year’s  total  lost  time,  estimated  at  116  million 
man-days. 

During  the  2  summer  months  of  July  and  August,  1,100  stoppages 
occurred.  Most  of  these  dealt,  with  wage  issues.  Virtually  all  were 
small,  affecting  relatively  few  workers,  and  idleness  during  each  of 
these  2  months  averaged  less  than  in  any  month  after  VJ-day. 


‘The  United  Automobile,  Aircraft,  and  Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of  America. 
‘The  United  Electrical,  Radio,  and  Machine  Workers  of  America. 
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Table  2. —  Work  stoppages  in  1945  and  1946,  by  months 


Month 

Number  of  stop¬ 
pages— 

Workers  involved  in  stoppages — 

Man-days  idle  during 
month 

Begin¬ 
ning  in 
month 

In  effect 
during 
month 

Beginning 
in  month 

In  effect  during  month 

Number 

Percent  of 
estimated 
working 
time  * 

Number 

Percent  of 
total  em¬ 
ployed  > 

191,5 

January _ _ 

234 

265 

46,700 

65,100 

0.19 

199,000 

0. 03 

February . . - 

279 

313 

111,000 

118,000 

.41 

388,000 

.06 

March . . . . 

382 

422 

197,000 

226, 000 

.78 

775,000 

.10 

April. . . 

431 

486 

306, 000 

327,000 

1.13 

1,470,000 

.20 

May _  _  _ 

433 

517 

333, 000 

358, 000 

1.24 

2,  220, 000 

.29 

June . . ... 

482 

576 

332,000 

382,000 

1.32 

1,890,000 

.25 

July . . 

523 

611 

325, 000 

413,000 

1.44 

1,770,000 

.24 

August _ _ _ 

447 

586 

271,000 

354,000 

1.24 

1,710,000 

.24 

September . 

573 

730 

526,000 

611,000 

2.  26 

4,  340, 000 

.73 

October . . 

474 

737 

551,000 

852,000 

3.15 

8, 610,000 

1.39 

November  . . 

358 

619 

420,000 

660,000 

2.40 

6, 930, 000 

1.20 

December...  _  _ _ 

134 

367 

50,  400 

504,000 

1.82 

7, 720, 000 

1.39 

1946 

January _  _ 

337 

502 

1,370,000 

1,740,000 

6.10 

19,700,000 

3.13 

February  ...  ..  ..  _ 

290 

515 

134,000 

1,500,000 

5.  35 

22, 900, 000 

4.19 

March . . . . 

440 

698 

147,  000 

1, 010, 000 

3.49 

13,800,000 

2.28 

April . . . . 

504 

827 

566,000 

1,180,000 

4.00 

14,  300, 000 

2.19 

May . . . . . . 

376 

768 

569, 000 

1,510,000 

5.03 

13,700,000 

2.06 

June. . . 

388 

758 

181,000 

455,000 

1.48 

4,580,000 

.75 

July.. . . 

563 

910 

228,000 

408,000 

1.32 

3, 970, 000 

.58 

August . . . 

560 

965 

227,000 

425, 000 

1.35 

3, 900. 000 

.56 

September . . 

499 

853 

356,000 

499,000 

1.57 

4,  880,000 

.77 

October _  _ 

516 

848 

307,  000 

467,000 

1.47 

6,  220, 000 

.85 

November. _ _ 

344 

677 

435, 000 

707, 000 

2.20 

4,980,000 

.77 

December. . 

168 

402 

76,  400 

500,000 

1.54 

3, 130,000 

.46 

1  See  footnote  2  to  table  1.  *  See  footnote  3  to  table  1. 


September,  however,  brought  a  generally  higher  rate  of  strike 
activity.  A  serious  disruption  of  trucking  operations  in  and  about 
New  York  City  began  the  first  of  the  month.  On  September  5 
the  Seafarers’  International  Union  of  North  America  (AFL)  called 
a  Nation-wide  cessation  of  work  after  the  National  Wage  Stabilization 
Board  refused  to  approve  wage  increases  for  unlicensed  seamen  higher 
than  those  previously  approved  in  June  for  similar  groups  in  the 
National  Maritime  Union  of  America  (CIO).  This  stoppage  was 
characterized  by  AFL  leaders  as  a  protest  against  Government 
“interference”  with  “free  collective  bargaining.”  The  stoppage  was 
also  supported  by  AFL  and  CIO  longshoremen  and  seamen.  The 
dispute,  insofar  as  the  Seafarers’  International  Union  was  concerned, 
was  settled  with  a  Government  directive  amending  the  stabiliza¬ 
tion  regulations  then  applicable.  The  National  Maritime  Union, 
however,  insisted  that  the  unlicensed  seamen  whom  it  represented 
should  have  their  contracts  amended  to  incorporate  the  higher  wage 
rates  obtained  by  the  AFL  seamen’s  union.  This  controversy  was 
resolved  in  favor  of  the  workers  after  a  further  stoppage  of  approxi¬ 
mately  10  days. 
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Not  all  of  the  more  than  750  deep-sea  vessels  tied  up  in  the  AFL 
,nd  CIO  stoppages  of  unlicensed  maritime  workers  had  weighed 
nchor  before  the  expiration  of  contracts  on  September  30  between 
hip  operators  and  licensed  seamen.  These  workers,  represented 
.y  the  Masters,  Mates,  and  Pilots  of  America  (AFL)  and  the  National 
darine  Engineers’  Beneficial  Association  (CIO),  sought  to  have 
acluded  in  their  new  collective  bargaining  agreements  a  greater 
[egree  of  union  recognition  or  “security,”  together  with  higher 
pages-  On  the  Pacific  Coast,  contracts  between  the  International 
jongshoremen’s  and  Warehousemen’s  Union  (CIO)  and  vaiious 
vaterfront  employers  also  had  expired  on  September  30  without  the 
larties  agreeing  on  new  terms.  Over  1,000  ships  were  landlocked  by 
hese  stoppages,  and  the  total  number  of  workers  idle  was  estimated 
it  approximately  142,000.  On  the  East  and  Gulf  Coasts,  settle- 
nents  between  the  two  licensed  groups  of  maritime  employees  and 
■hip  operators  were  reached  by  the  end  of  October,  but  on  the  W  est 
(bast  the  disputes  involving  seamen  and  longshoremen  continued 
or  nearly  a  month  longer. 

The  autumn  maritime  stoppages  raised  the  number  of  workers 
nvolved  in  labor-management  disputes  above  the  level  of  the  months 
mmediately  preceding.  Idleness  totaled  nearly  5  million  man-days 
in  September  and  over  6  million  man-days  in  October.  In  November, 
the  lost  time  of  almost  5  million  man-days  was  substantially  affected 
bv  the  second  industry-wide  bituminous-coal  stoppage  which  began 
November  21  and  continued  through  December  7 .  In  this  controversy 
the  Government,  which  had  been  operating  the  mines  under  the 
so-called  Krug-Lewis  agreement  of  May  29,  1946,  insisted  that  the 
United  Mine  Workers  could  not  unilaterally  terminate  their  contract. 
After  the  miners  suspended  work  the  Government  sought,  and 
obtained,  a  Federal  court  order  instructing  union  officials  to  terminate 
the  stoppage  and  the  miners  to  resume  work.  When  the  terms  of  the 
court’s  order  were  not  complied  with,  Justice  T.  Alan  Goldsborough 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  fined 
the  union  $3,500,000  and  its  president,  John  L.  Lewis,  $10,000  for 
contempt  of  court.  The  miners  were  ordered  back  to  work  by  Mr. 
Lewis  on  December  7,  and  both  the  union  and  the  Government  took 
prompt  steps  to  bring  the  legal  issues  in  dispute  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.6 

•  On  March  6, 1947,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  anti-injunction  provisions  of  the  Norris-LaOuardia 
Act  were  not  applicable  to  the  federally  operated  bituminous-coal  mines.  The  Court  upheld  the  lower 
court's  contempt  conviction  but  ruled  that  the  fine  against  the  United  Mine  Workers  was  to  be  reduced 
from  $3,500,000  to  $700,000,  provided  the  union  withdrew  its  contract  termination  notice.  Action  to  this 
effect  was  taken  by  the  UMWA  president  on  March  19  and  on  April  24  Justice  Goldsborough  ordered  a 
refund  of  $2,800,000. 
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With  the  termination  of  the  bituminous-coal  controversy,  strike 
activity  dropped  to  its  lowest  level  since  VJ-day.  The  number  of 
stoppages  beginning  in  December  totaled  168  and  workers  involved 
aggregated  less  than  80,000.  At  the  year’s  end,  fewer  than  60,000 
workers  were  idle  in  the  160  labor-management  controversies  then  in 
effect.  Total  idleness  was  only  about  an  eighth  as  great  as  during  the 
final  weeks  of  1945. 

Characteristics  of  Work  Stoppages  in  1946 

INDUSTRIES  AFFECTED 

The  impact  of  the  large  labor-management  controversies  upon  the 
Nation’s  industries  is  reflected  in  the  data  presented  in  table  3.7 
Although  the  large-scale  stoppages  in  such  industries  as  steel,  meat 
packing,  electrical  manufacturing,  and  transportation  accounted  for  a 
high  proportion  of  the  total  time  lost,  there  were  significant  or  unusual 
stoppages  in  a  number  of  industries  not  disclosed  by  the  over-all 
statistics.  Thus,  controversies  involving  relatively  small  numbers  of 
public-school  teachers,  municipal  employees,  and  utility  workers  had 
a  widespread  effect  upon  their  communities.  Teachers,  as  members 
of  the  “white  collar”  or  “fixed  income”  group,  were  among  those 
salaried  workers  particularly  hard-pressed  by  rising  living  costs. 
They  participated  in  16  stoppages  during  the  year — an  unusually  high 
number  as  compared  with  previous  years.  Municipal  workers,  whose 
wages  in  many  instances  are  also  comparatively  inelastic,  ceased  work 
in  some  60  eases  in  efforts  to  improve  their  pay  or  conditions  of 
employment. 

Twenty-four  stoppages  occurred  in  the  heat,  light,  and  power 
industries.  In  most  of  these  disputes  essential  services  were  generally 
continued — in  some  cases  with  the  aid  of  supervisory  personnel — 
and  settlements  were  usually  reached  in  a  relatively  few  days.  The 
most  serious  and  largest  utility  strike  of  the  year  involved  the  Du- 
quesne  Light  Co.  and  associated  companies  in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 
This  stoppage  continued  for  27  days  and  disrupted  commercial  and 
industrial  activity  in  a  large  segment  of  western  Pennsylvania. 

Public  attention  was  also  focused  on  stoppages  in  urban  and  inter- 
urban  public  transportation  systems.  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Detroit  were  among  the  larger  cities  affected  by  such  localized 
controversies.  Shipments  of  express,  parcels,  and  freight  in  and  about 
New  York  City  were  substantially  curtailed  on  several  occasions 
because  of  trucking  strikes.  Operations  of  a  large  air-transport  com¬ 
pany  were  temporarily  suspended  as  a  result  of  the  first  strike  of  air¬ 
line  pilots  in  the  history  of  the  country.  There  were  also  a  few  serious 

7  Where  workers  in  a  particular  industry  were  involved  in  2  or  more  stoppages  during  the  year,  they  were 
counted  separately  for  each  dispute.  This  explains  why  in  some  industries  (bituminous-coal  mining,  for 
example)  more  workers  were  involved  in  work  stoppages  than  the  total  number  actually  employed  in  these 
industries. 
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?ork  stoppages  involving  local  telephone,  telegraph,  and  wireless 
ompanies.  As  a  result  of  these  and  other  larger  stoppages  previously 
[escribed,  more  workers  were  directly  involved  in  labor-management 
ontroversies  in  the  field  of  transportation,  communication,  and  public 
itilities  in  1946  than  in  any  previous  year  on  record. 


Table  3. —  Work  stoppages  beginning  in  1946,  by  industry  group 


Stoppages  beginning  in  1946 

Man-days  idle 

Workers  involved 

during  1946 

Industry  group 

Number 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 
em¬ 
ployed  * 

Number 

Percent 
of  esti¬ 
mated 
working 
time  * 

11  industries . 

>  4, 985 

4,600,000 

14.5 

116,000,000 

1.43 

lanufacturing _ _ 

i  2,887 

2, 210,000 

16.7 

81,700,000 

2. 42 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products . 

478 

859, 000 

64.1 

23, 500, 000 

6. 81 

Electrical  machinery. .. . . . 

134 

232, 000 

40.1 

10,800,000 

7.30 

Machinery  (except  electrical) . . . 

324 

244, 000 

20.5 

13,700,000 

4.  51 

Transportation  equipment  (except  auto¬ 
mobiles) _  .  _  _  _ _ 

61 

59, 200 

10.8 

2, 340, 000 

1.68 

Automobilesand  automobile  equipment. . 

132 

163,000 

21.7 

15,000,000 

7.81 

Nonferrous  metals  and  their  products . 

134 

78, 200 

18.2 

4,  280, 000 

3. 91 

Lumber  and  timber  basic  products . . 

61 

16,400 

2.6 

959, 000 

.60 

Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products . . 

208 

44,900 

10.0 

1,650,000 

1.36 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products . . 

136 

32,000 

7.1 

1,180,000 

1.02 

Textile-mill  products . . 

188 

50,700 

3.8 

1,360,000 

.39 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products  made 
from  fabrics  and  similar  materials . 

173 

24,300 

2.1 

674,000 

.19 

Leather  and  leather  products . . . 

100 

29, 000 

7.2 

434,000 

.42 

Food  and  kindred  products . 

278 

167,000 

13.4 

2,  220,  000 

.70 

Tobacco  manufactures . . 

14 

4,190 

4.3 

255, 000 

1.02 

Paper  and  allied  products . . . 

76 

21,500 

5.1 

606, 000 

.  57 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries - 

67 

14,  200 

3.2 

326, 000 

.28 

Chemicals’  and  allied  products . . 

122 

48,100 

7.9 

1,190,000 

.77 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . . 

Rubber  products - - - - 

21 

4,280 

2.6 

108,000 

.24 

89 

99,400 

39.1 

813,000 

1.26 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries . 

120 

22,900 

4.9 

612,000 

.  51 

'Jonmanufacturing _ _ 

•2,108 

2, 360, 000 

12.8 

34,100,000 

.72 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing . 

28 

17,500 

(s) 

219,000 

0) 

Mining...  . . . — 

670 

974, 000 

1 1 20. 1 

21,400,000 

10.  35 

Construction . . - . - . 

351 

146,000 

10.3 

1,4.50,000 

.40 

Trade . . . . .  . . 

385 

64,100 

.9 

882,000 

.  05 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  - 

29 

2,140 

(s) 

14,700 

(») 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other 
public  utilities _ _ 

479 

1,020,000 

27.1 

9, 020, 000 

.94 

Services— personal,  business,  and  other . . 

206 

54,700 

(>) 

924, 000 

(•) 

Government— administration,  protection,  and 
sanitation . . - . . . . 

62 

9,660 

(») 

51,000 

(’) 

1  The  total  number  of  stoppages  shown  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  group  figures  which  follow .  The  reason 
is,  a  few  strikes  which  extended  into  2  or  more  industry  groups  have  been  counted  separately  (in  this  table) 
In  each  industry  group  affected,  except  in  the  totals  for  all  industries,  with  allocation  of  workers  involved 
md  man-days  idle  to  the  respective  groups.  Not  included  in  this  table  were  3  strikes  of  a  general  or  clty- 
iride  character  (at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Oakland,  Calif.,  and  Portland,  Maine)  which  involved  74,000  workers 


md  128,000  man-days  of  idleness. 

1  See  footnotes  2  and  3  to  table  1. 

•  Not  available.  ,  ,  .... 

4  The  number  of  workers  involved  was  greater  than  the  total  employed  In  the  mining  industry;  many 
workers  participated  in  more  than  1  stoppage  during  the  year  and  were  counted  separately  each  time. 
Most  bituminous-coal  miners  were  out  twice  during  the  year. 
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Table  4. — Work  stoppages  in  1946,  by  specific  industry  1 


Industry 

Number  of 
stoppages 
beginning 
in  1946 

Number  of 
workers 
involved  1 

Man-days 
idle  during 
19461 

All  industries _ 

2  4, 985 

4,600,000 

116,000,000 

Manufacturing 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products _ _  .. 

2478 

859,000 

23,  500.000 

Ordnance  and  accessories _ 

3 

240 

27,600 

Blast  furnaces,  steel  works,  and  rolling  mills . 

89 

493,000 

10,  800,  000 

Iron  and  steel  foundry  products  _ _ _ 

80 

99,300 

2,  690,  000 

Tin  cans  and  other  tinware. .  . . 

11 

14.  700 

549,000 

Wire  products _ _ _ _ _ _ 

23 

12.500 

543,000 

B  and  tools,  cutlery,  and  general  hardware _ _ _ _ 

Heating  apparatus,  enameled-iron  sanitary  ware,  and  boilershop 

35 

20,200 

1,  210,  000 

products . . . 

108 

94,300 

3,  490,  000 

Metal  stamping  and  coating _ _ 

48 

21.  500 

726,000 

Fabricated  structural  metal  products. _ _ 

31 

37,200 

1,  020,  000 

Miscellaneous  iron  and  steel  products _ 

62 

66,000 

2,  430,  000 

Electrical  machinery... _ _ _ _ _ 

2  134 

232.  000 

10.  800,  000 
8, 120, 000 
232.000 

Electrical  equipment  for  industrial  use . . . . 

53 

149,000 

Electrical  appliances _ _ _ _ 

16 

7,  280 

Insulated  wire  and  cable _ _ 

5 

5,410 

147.000 

Aumotive  electrical  equipment  _ _ _ _ 

17 

20,700 

457,000 

Electric  lamps .  . . . . 

4 

100 

4,070 

Communication  equipment  and  related  products. . . 

34 

42,600 

1,  760,  000 

Miscellaneous  electrical  products _ _ 

13 

7,  020 

244,000 

55,600 

13,  700,  000 

Machinery  (except  electrical) _ _ _ _ _ _ 

2  324 

Engines  and  turbines . . . . . . . 

10 

19,  200 

1, 380,  000 

Agricultural  machinery  and  tractors . . . . . 

51 

68,800 

4,400,000 

Construction  and  mining  machinery  . . 

18 

19,900 

959,000 

Metalworking  machinery . . 

67 

24,000 

1,  050,  000 

Special-industry  machinery  (except  metalworking  machinery). . 

63 

23,000 

955,000 

General  industrial  machinery... . . . 

78 

55,  200 

4,  190,000 

Office  and  store  machines  and  devices.. _ _ _ 

12 

9,860 

153.000 

Household  and  service-industry  machines _ _ 

35 

24,  200 

568,000 

Transportation  equipment  (except  automobiles) _ 

2  61 

59.200 

2, 340, 000 

Railroad  equipment _ _ 

12 

10,800 

311,000 

Aircraft  and  parts _  _  _ _ 

15 

21.  300 

557.000 

Ships  and  boat  building  and  repairing . 

31 

25,  700 

1,  380.  000 

Motorcycles,  bicycles,  and  parts _  ..  .  _ _ 

2 

930 

95,  100 

Transportation  equipment,  not  elsewhere  classified . . 

2 

500 

2,500 

Automobiles  and  automobile  equipment _ _ _ 

2 132 

163,  000 

15.  000.  000 

Motor  vehicles  and  motor-vehicle  bodies . . . . 

58 

118,000 

13,  700.  000 

Motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories . . . .  . 

71 

43,400 

1,  240,  000 

Automobile  trailers _ _ _ 

4 

1,790 

29,700 

Nonferrous  metals  and  their  products _ _  _ 

2134 

78,200 

4,  280,000 

Smelting,  refining,  and  alloying  of  nonferrous  metals.  . . 

38 

53,200 

3,  570,  000 

Aluminum  and  magnesium  products.  . . 

16 

9,  780 

12S.OOO 

Jewelry,  silverware,  and  plated  ware. . . 

11 

1,420 

770 

79,900 

Watches  and  clocks _ _ _ _ _ 

8 

34.64)0 

Engraving,  plating,  and  polishing . . . 

14 

1,020 

39.  100 

Lighting  fixtures _  .  _  ..  _ 

14 

2,400 

94,  400 

Miscellaneous  nonferrous-metal  products _ 

38 

9,  570 

332,000 

I, umber  and  timber  basic  nroducts . . . . . . . 

61 

16, 400 

959,000 

Sawmills  and  logging  camps.  _ 

39 

13,  300 

860.000 

Planing  and  plywood  mills _ _ 

22 

3,150 

98,600 

Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products . . . 

2  208 

44,900 

1,  550, 000 

Furniture  (household,  office,  etc.). . . . 

125 

27,  300 

854,000 

Office  and  store  fixtures. .  . . . . . 

10 

1,380 

9,230 

Wooden  containers _ _ _  _ 

31 

4, 020 

139.000 

Window  and  door  screens  and  shades . . . . 

6 

1,280 

25, 400 

Morticians’ goods _  .  _ _ _ _ _ 

13 

3,  030 

9S.300 

Miscellaneous  wood  products . . . . . 

26 

7,870 

426,000 

Stone,  clav,  and  glass  products _ _ — _ _ 

2 136 

32,000 

1, 180. 000 

Glass  and  glass  products _ _ _ _ _ _ 

22 

6,160 

339.000 

10 

2,  ISO 

51,300 

Structural  clay  products _ _ _ 

40 

9,780 

310,000 

Pottery  and  related  products _ _ _ 

14 

4,  970 

176,000 

Concrete,  gvpsum,  and  plaster  products. .  . 

26 

3,170 

83.30 

Cut-stone  and  stone  products.  _  _  _ 

Abrasive,  asbestos,  and  miscellaneous  nonmetallic  mineral 

4 

650 

8,660 

products .  _ _ _  .  _ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  4. — Work  stoppages  in  1946,  by  specific  industry  1 — Continued 


Industry 


Manufacturing—  Continued 

rextile-mill  products _ 

Cotton  textile  milk . . . . . . . . . 

Rayon  and  silk  textile  mills _ 

Woolen  and  worsted  textile  mills _ 

Knitting  mills  (except  hosiery) _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles  (except  woolen  and  worsted) . . 

Carpets,  rugs,  and  other  floor  coverings _ _ _ 

Hats  (except  cloth  and  millinery) . . . 

Hosiery  mills... _ _ _ _ 

Miscellaneous  textile  goods _ 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products  made  from  fabrics  and  similar 

materials _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Men’s  and  boys’  suits,  coats,  and  overcoats _ _ _ 

Men’s  and  boys’  shirts,  work  clothing,  and  allied  garments _ 

Women’s  and  misses’  outerwear. _ _ 

Women’s  undergarments  and  accessories _ _ _ 

Millinery _ _ _ _ _ 

Children’s  and  infants’  outerwear . . . . . 

Fur  goods _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Miscellaneous  apparel  and  accessories _ _ _ 

Miscellaneous  fabricated  textile  products _ 

Leather  and  leather  products _ _ 

Leather — tanned,  curried,  and  finished _ _ _ _ 

Industrial  leather  belting  and  packing _ _ _ 

Footwear  (except  rubber)  including  cut  stock  and  findings . . 

Leather  gloves  and  mittens _ _ 

Luggage . . . 

Handbags  and  small  leather  goods _ _ 

Miscellaneous  leather  goods _ _ _ _ 

Food  and  kindred  products _ 

Meat  products . . . . . . . 

Dairy  products _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Canning  and  preserving  fruits,  vegetables,  and  sea  foods _ 

Grain-mill  products _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Bakery  products . . . . . 

Sugar... _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ... 

Confectionery  and  related  products _ _ _ 

Beverage  industries _ _ _ _ 

Miscellaneous  food  preparations  and  kindred  products . . 

robacco  manufactures _ _ _ 

Cigarettes . . . . . 

Cigars . . . . . . . . . . 

Tobacco  stemming . . . . . . 

Paper  and  allied  products. _ _ _ 

Pulp,  paper,  and  paperboard _ _ 

Containers — paper  and  paperboard _ _ _ 

Miscellaneous  paper  and  allied  products _ _ 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries _ 

Newspapers  and  periodicals _ _ _ 

Books  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Miscellaneous  printing  and  publishing _ _ 

Dhemicak  and  allied  products _ _ _ _ 

Paints,  varnishes,  and  colors _ _ _ _ _ I _ 

Vegetable  and  animal  oils . . . . . 

Drugs,  toilet  preparations,  and  insecticides . . . . . 

Soap  and  glycerin . . . . . . 

Wood  dktillation  and  naval  stores _ _ _ 

Fertilizers . . . . . . . 

Industrial  chemicak _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Miscellaneous  chemical  products . . . . . . 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal _ 

Petroleum  refining. . . "IIIIIIIIIIII! 

Paving  and  roofing  materials . . . 

Rubber  products _ _ 

Tires  and  inner  tubes . . . 1.11111111111! 

Rubber  footwear,  heels  and  soles,  and  related  products _ 

Industrial  rubber  goods . .  . . . . . 

Rubberized  fabrics  and  vulcanized  rubber  clothing. . . . 

Rubber  sundries  and  sponge  rubber . . 

Miscellaneous  rubber  industries _ _ _ _ 


Number  of 
stoppages 
beginning 
in  1946 


188 

55 

13 

31 

30 

9 

9 

4 

13 

24 


173 

1 

32 

63 

10 

2 

27 

4 
12 
22 

100 

22 

2 

59 

2 

5 

6 
4 

278 

50 

18 

19 

37 

67 

3 

15 

46 

23 

14 


12 

2 

76 

34 

28 

14 

67 

31 

2 

34 

!  122 
14 
9 
17 
2 

3 
12 
64 

2 

21 

12 

9 

89 

40 

9 

25 

1 

10 

4 


Number  of 
workers 
involved  1 


50,700 
19,  300 
3,  540 
8,800 
2,680 

1,  520 
2,710 
2,700 
6,  660 

2,  820 


24,  300 
50 

6.670 
5,  470 
1,  300 

30 

1,  330 
110 

2,490 

6,810 

29,  000 

2,  690 
270 

22,  700 

2,  090 
500 
600 
160 

167,  000 
97,  600 

3,  340 

19,  300 
7,  120 

20,  500 
880 

3,  020 
9,900 

5.670 

4, 190 


3,  910 
270 

21,  500 

12,  200 

4,  460 
4,800 

14,200 

5,  090 

90 

9,050 

48, 100 
1,650 
1,770 
2,  440 
2,  580 
810 

1,  520 
37,  300 

50 

4,280 

1,980 

2,  290 

99,  400 
78,000 
5,120 
13,400 
270 
1,990 
600 


Man-days 
idle  during 
1946 ' 


1, 360,  000 
812,000 
151,000 
119,000 
72,  900 
12,  700 
51,  100 
32,  300 
66,  700 
42,  200 


674,  000 
1, 330 
163,000 

57,  400 
15,  600 

670 
11,  500 
990 

42.800 
281,000 

434,  000 
105,  000 
15,  700 
214,  000 
51,  200 

12.900 

27.900 
6,  930 

2,  220,  000 
966,  000 
21,  600 
270,  000 
114,000 
356,  000 

58,  800 
61,  200 

189,  000 
182,000 

255,  000 
165,000 
85,  600 
5, 150 

606, 000 
386,  000 
170,  000 
49,  700 

326,000 
179,  000 

3,  110 
143,  000 

1, 190,  000 
61,200 
21, 100 
84,  600 
28,  100 
5,  470 
25, 600 
950,  000 

10.800 

108,000 
28,  900 
78,800 

813,000 
492,000 
42,000 
228,000 
28,  200 
17,  400 

4,  740 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  4. —  Work  stoppages  in  1946,  by  specific  industry  1 — Continued 


Industry 

Number  of 
stoppages 
beginning 
in  1946 

Number  of 
workers 
involved  1 

Man-days 
idle  during 
1946  ‘ 

Manufacturing— Continued 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries _ _ 

>120 

22,900 

612,000 

Professional  and  scientific  instruments,  photographic  appara- 

tus,  and  optical  goods . .  . - . 

34 

10,200 

266,000 

Brooms  and  brushes _ _ _ 

6 

1,270 

85,  100 

3 

1,  090 

43,  300 

Toys  and  sporting  and  athletic  goods - - - 

13 

1,900 

39,  700 

Pens,  pencils,  and  other  office  and  artist’s  materials _ _ 

10 

1,370 

20,  400 

4 

410 

6.  940 

Costume  jewelry  and  miscellaneous  novelties _ 

10 

700 

25;  600 

Fabricated  plastic  products... . 

12 

1,  370 

39,  300 

30 

4,  630 

86,000 

Nonmanufacturing 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing. - - - 

28 

17,500 

219,000 

Agriculture- . . . . 

14 

5,  610 

64,900 

14 

11,900 

154.000 

570 

974.000 

21,  400,  000 

Metal  mining . . . . 

18 

24,600 

1, 190,  000 

Coal  mining,  anthracite . . . . . . 

34 

109,000 

649,000 

Coal  miffing,  bituminous . . . . . . 

485 

834,  000 

19,  500,  000 

Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  production _ _ _ 

4 

750 

23,800 

Nonmetallie  mining  and  quarrying _ 

27 

4,700 

46,500 

Miscellaneous . . . . 

2 

190 

32,400 

351 

146,000 

1,450,000 

Building  construction _ _ _ _ - . 

312 

141,000 

1, 340, 000 

Highways,  streets,  bridges,  docks,  etc _ 

31 

4,  610 

100,000 

Miscellaneous . .  .  - 

8 

670 

10,200 

385 

64, 100 

882,000 

124 

15,500 

207,000 

261 

48,  700 

675,000 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate . . .  .  .  _ 

29 

2,140 

14,700 

Finance— banks,  credit  agencies,  investment  trusts,  etc _ 

2 

140 

500 

Insurance _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

4 

260 

1,860 

Real  estate.. . . . . . . 

23 

1,740 

12,300 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities.. . . 

479 

1, 020, 000 

9, 020,000 

Railroads _ _ _ 

17 

356.  COO 

912,000 

Streetcar  and  local  bus  transportation _ _ 

54 

33,700 

197,000 

Intercity  motorbus  transportation _ 

62 

12,900 

244,000 

Motortruck  transportation. _ _ _ 

112 

7C.600 

1,230,000 

Taxicabs.  ...  _ _ _ 

66 

6,890 

69,500 

Water  transportation _ 

68 

350,  COO 

5,  240, 000 

Air  transportation _ 

2 

14, 700 

247,000 

Communication _ _ 

24 

159,000 

688,000 

Heat,  light,  and  power . . . . . 

24 

7, 620 

57,000 

50 

10,700 

140, COO 

Services — personal,  business,  and  other _ _ _ _ 

206 

54,700 

924,000 

29 

11,500 

265.000 

41 

5,880 

94.500 

Cleaning,  dyeing,  and  pressing . . . . . . 

14 

1,420 

38,500 

Barber  and  beauty  shops.. . . . . . . 

8 

4,550 

104,000 

Business  services _ _ _ _ _ 

14 

620 

10,600 

Automobile  repair  services  and  garages  . . . . . 

22 

890 

12,000 

Amusement  and  recreation _ _ _ _ _ 

28 

24,300 

311,000 

Medical  and  other  health  services.. . . . . . . . 

4 

110 

2,770 

Educational  services _ _ _ 

26 

4,360 

45,100 

M  iscellaneous . . . . . 

20 

1,070 

40,200 

Other  nonmanufacturing  industries _ _ _  _ 

62 

9,660 

51,000 

Government — administration,  protection,  and  sanitation _ 

62 

9,660 

51,000 

>  Notincludedin  this  table,  except  in  the  totals  for  all  industries,  were  3  strikes  of  a  general  or  city-wide 
character  (at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Oakland,  Calif.,  and  Portland,  Maine)  which  involved  74,000  workers  and 
128,000  man-days  of  idleness. 

>  This  figure  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  group  totals  below.  This  is  because  a  few  strikes,  each  affecting 
more  than  1  industry,  have  been  counted  as  separate  strikes  in  each  industry  affected,  with  the  proper 
allocation  of  workers  and  man-days  idle  to  each  industry. 
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Table  5. —  Work  stoppages  in  1946,  by  industry  group  and  major  issues  involved 


Industry  group 


All  industries. 


M  anufacturing - - — - . . 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products - 

Electrical  machinery  . . . 

Machinery  (except  electrical) - 

Transportation  equipment  (except 

automobiles)— . . . 

Automobiles  and  automobile  equip¬ 
ment.. . . . - . - 

Nonferrous  metals  and  their  products. 
Lumber  and  timber  basic  products — 
Furniture  and  finished  lumber  prod¬ 
ucts . . — . 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products . . 

Textile-mill  products . . . 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products 
made  from  fabrics  and  similar 

materials  — — _ — _ __________ 

Leather  and  leather  products . . 

Food  and  kindred  products - 

Tobacco  manufactures - - 

Paper  and  allied  products... . 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied 

industries . . . . 

Chemicals  and  allied  products . 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

Rubber  products. . . . . 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries . - . 


Nonmanufacturing-- . . . 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing . 

Mining _ _ 

Construction - 

Trade _ _ — . 

Finance,  Insurance,  and  real  estate... 
Transportation,  communication,  and 

other  public  utilities . . 

Services—  personal,  business,  and  other. 
Other  nonmanufacturing  industries.. 
General  strikes1 . 


Number  of  stoppages  beginning  in  1946  in  which 
tho  major  issues  were— 


'ages  and 
hours 

Union  or¬ 
ganiza¬ 
tion, 

wages,  and 
hours 

Union 

organiza¬ 

tion 

Other 

working 

condi¬ 

tions 

Inter-  or 
intra¬ 
union 
matters 

Not 

re¬ 

ported 

12,244 

924 

722 

876 

253 

10 

1 1, 304 

674 

404 

383 

119 

3 

224 

94 

53 

97 

10 

67 

32 

29 

11 

5 

161 

86 

42 

35 

9 

1 

29 

9 

5 

10 

8 

50 

25 

15 

37 

6 

56 

36 

23 

13 

6 

24 

18 

10 

3 

6 

103 

59 

29 

9 

8 

79 

19 

16 

15 

6 

1 

76 

49 

34 

22 

7 

66 

58 

33 

8 

8 

53 

15 

11 

14 

7 

123 

61 

43 

37 

14 

g 

4 

1 

1 

32 

20 

9 

9 

6 

36 

13 

10 

5 

3 

53 

33 

12 

21 

3 

9 

4 

3 

4 

1 

47 

9 

7 

24 

1 

1 

49 

34 

21 

8 

8 

>915 

246 

317 

493 

130 

7 

18 

6 

1 

2 

1 

133 

14 

44 

344 

30 

5 

236 

18 

34 

22 

40 

i 

162 

81 

109 

16 

16 

i 

4 

9 

10 

5 

1 

237 

68 

64 

81 

29 

83 

44 

52 

16 

11 

46 

6 

3 

7 

3 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  5. —  Work  stoppages  in  1946,  by  industry  group  and  major  issues  involved — Con. 


Industry  group 


All  industries _ 

Manufacturing _ _ 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products _ 

Electrical  machinery  _ 

Machinery  (except  electrical) _ 

Transportation  equipment  (except 

automobiles)... _ _ 

Automobiles  and  automobile  equip¬ 
ment _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Nonferrous  metals  and  their  products. 

Lumber  and  timber  basic  products _ 

Furniture  and  finished  lumber  prod¬ 
ucts . . . . . 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products. . 

Textile-mill  products  . . . . 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products 
made  from  fabrics  and  similar  ma¬ 
terial _ _ _ 

Leather  and  leather  products _ 

Food  and  kindred  products . . 

Tobacco  manufactures _ 

Paper  and  allied  products . . 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  in¬ 
dustries.  _ _ _ _ 

Chemicals  and  allied  products _ 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal _ 

Rubber  products . . . . 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries _ _ _ _ 

Nonmanufacturing _ _ 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing. . 

Mining  . . . . __ . . 

Construction _ 

Trade  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  ... 
Transportation,  communication,  and 

other  public  utilities _ 

Services — personal,  business,  and 

other . . . . . . . 

Other  nonmanufacturing  industries... 
General  strikes  2_ _ _ 


Number  of  workers  involved  in  stoppages  in  which 
the  major  issues  were- 


Wages  and 
hours 

Union  or¬ 
ganiza¬ 
tion, 

wages,  and 
hours 

Union 

organiza¬ 

tion 

Other 

working 

condi¬ 

tions 

Inter-  or 
intra- 
union 
matters 

Not 

re¬ 

ported 

3, 360, 000 

433,000 

126,000 

421, 000 

241, 000 

1,530 

1, 590, 000 

250,000 

71,300 

259,000 

46,800 

160 

772, 000 

22,  600 

11,800 

43,800 

8,640 

206,  000 

14,200 

3,  670 

6,670 

1,230 

133, 000 

86, 500 

5,530 

15,400 

3,160 

100 

22, 2C0 

7,700 

2,900 

14,000 

12,500 

65, 500 

18, 800 

11,700 

74,200 

2,660 

54,000 

13, 700 

2,440 

7, 01C 

1,020 

9,160 

5,680 

670 

120 

800 

25,  200 

15,800 

1,870 

690 

1,320 

18,400 

4,230 

1,970 

6,  790 

580 

30 

26,  500 

8,180 

7,  C80 

7,880 

1,110 

9,350 

10,  500 

1,890 

1,140 

1,400 

19,  500 

2,  590 

1,160 

4,fi40 

1,040 

127,000 

7,200 

8,930 

18,000 

5,910 

2,120 

1,540 

180 

350 

8, 910 

5,060 

540 

4,460 

2,520 

10. 900 

930 

1,820 

460 

150 

22,900 

15,900 

640 

7,  830 

870 

780 

1,360 

210 

1, 92C 

10 

50, 100 

1,460 

4,300 

43, 100 

400 

20 

12,600 

6,400 

2,270 

540 

1,160 

1, 770, 000 

183,000 

54,400 

162,  000 

194,000 

1,370 

14,800 

1,630 

210 

830 

100 

816,  000 

2.420 

10, 300 

112,000 

31,800 

1.270 

90, 400 

4, 150 

10,  700 

1,470 

39,  COO 

90 

40, 400 

6,  950 

5,980 

3,500 

7,280 

10 

230 

1,250 

430 

130 

110 

760,  000 

162,  000 

20,900 

42,500 

36,800 

40,  800 

3,340 

4,480 

940 

5, 140 

6,480 

1,070 

1,400 

710 

74,000 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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ible  5. —  Work  stoppages  in  1946,  by  industry  group  and  major  issues  involved — Con. 


Man-days  idle  during  1946  in  stoppages  in  which 
the  major  issues  were — 


Industry  group 


I  industries _ _ _ 

inufacturing . . . — 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products . . 

Electrical  machinery . . 

Machinery  (except  electrical) _ 

Transportation  equipment  (except 

automobiles) _ 

Automobiles  and  automobile  equip¬ 
ment _ _ _ _ 

Nonferrous  metals  and  their  products. 
Lumber  and  timber  basic  products.  . 
Furniture  and  finished  lumber  prod¬ 
ucts - - - 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products - 

Textile-mill  products _ _ _ _ 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products 
made  from  fabrics  and  similar 

materials _ _ 

Leather  and  leather  products . 

Food  and  kindred  products _ 

Tobacco  manufactures _ 

Paper  and  allied  products _ 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  in¬ 
dustries _ 

Chemicals  and  allied  products. . 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal _ 

R  ubber  products . . 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries _ _ _ _ _ 

inmanufacturing _ _ _ 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing _ 

Mining _ _ 

Construction . . . . . . 

Trade.. . . . 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate _ 

Transportation,  communication,  and 

other  public  utilities _ _ _ 

Services — personal,  business,  and 

other . . . . 

Other  nonmanufacturing  industries. . . 
General  strikes a . . . 


Wages  and 
hours 

Union  or¬ 
ganiza¬ 
tion, 

wages,  and 
hours 

Union 

organiza¬ 

tion 

Other 

working 

condi¬ 

tions 

Inter-  or 
intra¬ 
union 
matters 

Not 

re¬ 

ported 

91,100,000 

18, 800, 000 

2, 180, 000 

2, 330, 000 

1,430,000 

6,260 

63,  700,  000 

14,  700, 000 

1,220,000 

1.510,000 

519, 000 

2, 750 

21,600,000 

1,500,  0C0 

140,000 

308, 000 

25, 000 

10,100,000 

609, 000 

26,100 

29, 300 

2, 110 

7, 330,  000 

5, 930, 0C0 

169,  000 

154.000 

76, 800 

160 

1,840,000 

439,000 

7,090 

35,700 

25, 100 

13.200,000 

1,570,000 

44,600 

111,000 

26, 700 

3,  660,  000 

505, 000 

70,  000 

31,300 

9,  750 

334, 000 

590, 000 

17,  700 

1,130 

16,300 

550, 000 

938, 000 

31, 4C0 

15, 500 

16,  600 

949, 000 

163, 000 

21,100 

41,100 

2.  960 

2, 520 

396,  000 

354, 000 

316, 000 

287, 000 

6,580 

80,  000 

422,  000 

37, 000 

6,030 

29,400 

254, 000 

140,  000 

9,220 

17,000 

13,500 

1,620,000 

167,  000 

173, COO 

137,000 

126, 000 

45,  200 

206,  000 

1,230 

3,040 

201,000 

264,  000 

4,300 

40,800 

96, 200 

205, 000 

25,  000 

66,000 

8,350 

21,800 

438,  000 

649,  000 

14,  400 

82,  500 

2,800 

36,  400 

29, 300 

12,600 

29,200 

170 

606, 000 

82,  600 

24,200 

99, 800 

410 

70 

382, 0C0 

162, 000 

39, 000 

10,  800 

18,200 

27, 300, 000 

4,  040,  000 

954,  000 

827,  000 

915.  000 

3, 510 

164.000 

33, 000 

2,  460 

1,400 

18, 500 

20,  500,  000 

95, 900 

142,000 

503, 000 

118,000 

2,880 

859, 000 

68,400 

325,  000 

8,  620 

187,  000 

600 

433,  000 

193, 0C0 

145.  CC0 

59,  800 

52, 000 

30 

1,470 

8,600 

2, 720 

1,150 

770 

4, 810, 000 

3,  560, 000 

239, 00G 

241,000 

166, 000 

513,  000 

64,600 

92, 100 

8,  640 

245,000 

21,800 

20,  000 

6,080 

3,  080 

128,000 

This  figure  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  figures  which  follow.  This  is  because  a  few  strikes,  each  affecting 
ire  than  1  industry,  have  been  counted  as  separate  strikes  in  each  industry  affected,  with  the  proper 
ocation  of  workers  involved  and  man-days  idle  to  each  industry. 

These  were  strikes  of  a  general  or  city-wide  character  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Oakland,  Calif.,  and 
rtland,  Maine. 


WORK  STOPPAGES,  BY  STATES 

Although  New  York  had  the  largest  number  of  work  stoppages 
hich  began  in  1946,  Pennsylvania’s  time  loss  occasioned  by  labor- 
anagement  controversies  was  approximately  twice  as  great  as  that 
ir  any  other  State  (table  6).  This,  of  course,  reflects  the  importance 
the  steel  and  coal  industries  in  Pennsylvania.  Michigan  and 
hio  each  experienced  over  10  million  man-days  of  idleness  and  were 
osely  followed  by  such  other  industrialized  States  as  New  York  and 
linois.  Stoppages  in  these  five  States  combined  accounted  for  about 
ilf  of  the  country’s  total  idleness. 
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Table  6. — Work  stoppages  in  1946,  by  States 


State 


All  States . 

Alabama . . . 

Arizona _ _ 

Arkansas _ 

California _ 

Colorado . . 

Connecticut _ 

Delaware . . ... 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida _ 

Georgia . . 

Idaho _ 

Illinois . 

Indiana _ 

Iowa. . . . . 

Kansas. . . 

Kentucky . . 

Louisiana _ 

Maine _ 

Maryland.. . . . 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan . . 

Minnesota _ 

Mississippi . . 

Missouri . . 

Montana . . 

Nebraska _ 

Nevada _ 

New  Hampshire _ 

New  Jersey _ 

New  Mexico _ 

New  York . . 

North  Carolina _ 

North  Dakota _ 

Ohio _ 

Oklahoma . — 

Oregon.. . . 

Pennsylvania _ 

Rhode  Island.. . 

South  Carolina _ 

South  Dakota _ 

Tennessee _ 

Texas _ 

Utah.. . 

Vermont . 

Virginia.. . . 

Washington _ 

West  Virginia _ 

Wisconsin . . 

Wyoming . 


Stoppages  beginning  in  1946 

Man-days  idle  during 
1946  (all  stoppages) 

Number 

Workers  involved 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 

i  4, 985 

4. 600,000 

100.0 

116,000,000 

100.0 

118 

121,000 

2.6 

2, 060, 000 

1.8 

20 

6, 980 

.2 

257, noo 

.2 

40 

14,300 

.3 

226,000 

.2 

246 

258,  000 

5.6 

6, 090, 000 

6.2 

26 

26.  200 

.6 

590,000 

.5 

86 

59,200 

1.3 

3, 160, 000 

2.7 

17 

5,  890 

.1 

95,000 

.1 

29 

21,800 

.5 

180,000 

.2 

42 

17,200 

.4 

152.000 

.1 

61 

27,  700 

.6 

540.000 

.5 

13 

3.290 

.  1 

33. 100 

(») 

438 

339,  000 

7.4 

9,  040. 000 

7.8 

171 

178, 000 

3.9 

5, 470. 000 

4.7 

66 

40,700 

.9 

561.000 

.5 

33 

31,400 

.7 

290,000 

.2 

165 

138,000 

3.0 

2,  960,  000 

2.6 

50 

29,000 

.6 

372,000 

.3 

22 

10,500 

.2 

44.800 

(«) 

53 

80,  700 

1.8 

1,  400,  000 

1.2 

266 

111.000 

2.4 

3,  230. 000 

2.8 

311 

248, 000 

5.4 

10,  600, 000 

9.2 

55 

45,100 

1.0 

873,000 

.8 

26 

14,600 

3 

147.000 

.1 

168 

63,800 

1.4 

1,  700. 000 

1.5 

15 

11,300 

.2 

223.000 

.2 

19 

15.  500 

.3 

235  000 

.2 

9 

2,260 

(>) 

17,000 

(») 

23 

5,540 

.1 

130, 000 

.1 

247 

193,000 

4.2 

6,  530,000 

5.6 

15 

5.  870 

.1 

103,000 

.1 

679 

432.000 

9.4 

9, 350,  000 

8.1 

56 

14,  400 

.3 

452,  000 

.4 

9 

4,  250 

.  1 

61,000 

.1 

396 

450,000 

9.8 

10,  600, 000 

9.2 

42 

16,800 

.4 

329,000 

.3 

45 

21,400 

.5 

272,  ,000 

.2 

639 

877,000 

19.1 

20, 100, 000 

17.3 

45 

11,400 

.2 

257,000 

.2 

19 

10.200 

.2 

388,000 

.3 

7 

2,300 

(') 

13,700 

(') 

131 

64,900 

1.4 

1, 110,000 

1.0 

97 

94,800 

2.1 

2, 010, 000 

1.7 

17 

16,700 

.4 

782,000 

.7 

7 

2,600 

.  1 

16,100 

(*) 

108 

72,200 

1.6 

1,  240. 000 

1.1 

79 

49.600 

1.1 

884.000 

.8 

150 

229,000 

5.0 

5,  600.000 

4.8 

91 

73,  700 

1.6 

4,  820. 000 

4.2 

10 

10.600 

.2 

205,000 

.2 

i  The  sum  of  this  column  is  more  than  4,985,  because  the  stoppages  extending  across  State  lines  have  been 
counted  as  separate  stoppages  in  each  State  affected,  with  the  proper  allocation  of  workers  involved  and 
man-days  idle. 

•  Less  than  a  tenth  of  1  percent. 


WORK  STOPPAGES,  BY  CITIES 

Four  cities — New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Philadelphia — 
each  experienced  over  100  work  stoppages  in  1946,  and  100  other 
cities  (table  7)  experienced  10  or  more  stoppages.  Idleness  directly 
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arising  out  of  labor-management  disputes  exceeded  1,000,000  man- 
days  in  10  cities — Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Houston, 
Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  San  Francisco. 

Table  7. —  W  ork  stoppages  in  1946  in  cities  which  had  10  or  more  such  stoppages  during 

the  year 1 


City 

Number 
of  stop¬ 
pages 
begin¬ 
ning  in 
1946 

Work¬ 
ers  in¬ 
volved 

Man- 

days 

idle 

City 

Number 
of  stop¬ 
pages 
begin¬ 
ning  in 
1946 

Work¬ 
ers  in¬ 
volved 

Man- 

days 

idle 

42 

43,600 

343.  000 

Lowell,  Mass . 

12 

1,930 

76,  200 

13 

850 

22.  600 
239,  000 

Lynn,  Mass  _ 

12 

16,  400 

706, 000 
173, 000 

13 

17, 800 

8.  450 

Memphis,  Tenn _ 

24 

13,000 
16,700 
9,  9.50 

20 

711,000 
365. 000 

Milwaukee,  Wis...  . 

26 

367,  000 
187,  000 

Atlanta,  Ga _ 

26 

9, 140 

Minneapolis.  Minn.. 

21 

28 

39, 100 
12, 000 

788.  000 

Mobile,  Ala  _ 

20 

16.  600 

159,  000 
55,  500 

Barberton,  Ohio - 

10 

423,000 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

14 

1.880 

13 

2,  000 

121,000 

Newark,  N.J _ 

57 

18,  900 

517,000 

30,600 

Birmingham,  Ala _ 

25 

31.  500 

675, 000 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

15 

2,  790 

Boston,  Mass _ 

55 

19, 100 

353,  000 

New  Haven,  Conn  .. 

19 

4,  430 

95,  700 

Bridgeport,  Conn _ 

14 

12,600 

505, 000 

New  Orleans,  La _ 

23 

15,900 

220,  000 

Buffalo,  N.  Y _ 

34 

38,  500 

1,040.000 

New  York,  N.  Y____ 
Oakland,  Calif.. . 

451 

222,  000 

3,  930,  000 

16 

10,600 

7,500 

48,  300 
73, 100 

19 

5.  730 

60§.  000 
125,000 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

15 

Passaic,  N.  J  _ 

15 

10, 100 

Charleston,  W.  Va.._ 

12 

1,340 

94,  OCO 

Paterson,  N.J _ 

18 

3,  620 

68,  300 

Chattanooga,  Tenn_- 

15 

3,440 

53,  100 

Pawtucket,  R.  I . 

11 

1,810 

29.  900 

141 

93.  .500 

2,  530, 000 
562. 000 

Peoria,  Ill  .  _ 

11 

4,  120 

186, 000 
2,  440,  000 

Cincinnati,  Ohio _ 

37 

23, 000 

Philadelphia,  Pa _ 

118 

105,000 

83 

79, 000 
1,920 

2,  210, 000 
56,  500 
381,000 

Pittsburgh,  Pa _ 

64 

129.  000 

2,  690, 000 
170,  000 

Clifton,  N.  J 

11 

Portland,  Oreg._ . 

18 

10,  300 

Columbus,  Ohio..  .. 

15 

9,250 

Providence,  R.  I _ 

18 

5,  430 

89,000 

14 

2, 030 
1,930 

79,  400 
136. 000 

Reading,  Pa . . 

20 

7,980 

156, 000 
48,800 
148,  000 
253.  000 

10 

Richmond,  Va..  ... 

16 

3,620 

14 

24,600 

5,120 

2,540 

661,000 
160, 000 

Rochester,  N.  Y _ 

26 

32,  800 

14 

Rockford,  111  _ 

12 

1,060 

De-  Moines,  Iowa... 

17 

44,000 

Rock  Island,  Ill.  .. 

12 

13, 300 

346,  000 

134 

139,000 
4,270 
20.  400 
5,220 
14,100 

3,  290. 000 

St.  Louis,  Mo _ 

83 

21,200 

998,  000 
108, 000 
7,  330 
262, 000 
1,  780,  000 

10 

50. 000 

St.  Paul,  Minn . . 

13 

4,  940 
650 

16 

391,000 

Salem,  Mass _ 

10 

E.  St.  Louis,  Ill  ... 

21 

90. 400 

San  Diego,  Calif _ 

13 

8,700 

Erie,  Pa _ _ 

17 

583,000 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

31 

31, 800 

15 

3,440 

1,030 

31,200 

4,290 

Scranton,  Pa _ 

27 

2,  620 

47,  500 
380,  000 

Fall  River,  Mass _ 

18 

Seattle,  Wash.  _ 

38 

22,  900 

11 

10,  200 
39, 700 
3,310 

26,  900 
663,  000 

South  Bend,  Ind _ 

10 

6,  830 
4,  450 
6,  380 

172, 000 
255,  000 

12 

Springfield,  Ill _ 

14 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

12 

230, 000 

Springfield,  Mass _ 

12 

427,000 

16 

11,200 

1,590 

15,800 

401,000 

7,  320 
265,000 

Springfield,  Mo _ 

10 

1,430 

1,600 

6,410 

13, 100 
17,000 
242,  000 

13 

Stockton,  Calif _ 

13 

Hoboken,  N.  J _ 

16 

Syracuse,  N.  Y _ 

10 

Houston,  Tex  _  . 

18 

33,300 

6,650 

1, 040, 000 
128,  000 

Tacoma,  Wash . 

13 

4,660 

3,830 

138,000 
52,  500 

Huntington,  W.  Va_. 

15 

Tampa,  Fla...  _ 

ii 

Indianapolis,  Ind _ 

16 

12,  300 

675,  000 

Terre  Haute,  Ind _ 

16 

1. 100 

18,500 

13 

9,880 

23,300 

472,  000 
493. 000 

Toledo,  Ohio _ 

42 

16,800 
8,  770 

233,  000 
270.  000 

Jersey  City,  N.  J _ 

26 

Trenton,  N.  J . 

17 

10 

15, 100 
5,  430 

325, 000 

Tulsa,  Okla . . .  . 

11 

2, 070 
15,600 

58,  900 
162,  000 

Joliet,  HI _ _ 

15 

93,  400 

Washington,  D.  C... 

27 

Kansas  City,  Mo _ 

33 

12,900 

447.000 

Waterbury,  Conn _ 

10 

16.  200 

855,  000 

Knoxville,  Term _ 

15 

3,  730 

155, 000 

Wheeling,  W.  Va _ 

12 

4,950 

120,  000 

Lansing,  Mich... 

10 

3,  470 

543.  000 

Wilkes  Barre,  Pa _ 

18 

2,  460 

73,  700 

Lawrence,  Mass. .  . 

15 

3, 190 

29.  700 

Wilmington,  Del _ 

13 

1,  720 

32, 100 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. .. 

87 

67.600 

1,  160,  000 

W'orcester,  Mass _ 

11 

9, 190 

255.  000 

Louisville,  Ky . 

25 

11.800 

173, 000 

Yonkers,  N.  Y _ 

10 

980 

12,500 

1  Intercity  stoppages,  except  those  noted  below,  are  counted  in  this  table  as  separate  stoppages  in  each 
city  affected,  with  the  proper  allocation  of  workers  involved  and  man-days  idle  to  the  respective  cities.  In 
a  few  instances  it  was  impossible  to  secure  the  detailed  data  necessary  to  make  such  allocations.  Therefore, 
the  following  stoppages  are  not  included  in  the  figures  for  any  cities  affected:  (1)  the  Nation-wide  railroad 
strike  involving  350,000  workers  in  May,  (2)  the  Oakland,  Calif.,  area  general  strike  involving  50,000  in  De¬ 
cember,  (3)  a  dispute  involving  5,000  employees  of  food  canners  and  processors  in  and  around  the  area  east 
of  Oakland,  Calif.,  in  March,  (4)  a  strike  against  the  Truck  Owners  Association  of  California  involving  3,000 
workers  in  September,  and  (5)  a  strike  of  5,000  lumbermen  in  the  Columbia  Basin  area  of  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington  in  September  and  October. 
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MAJOR  ISSUES  INVOLVED  * 

About  half  of  the-stoppages  ending  in  1946  arose -over  problems  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  negotiation  of  initial  agreements  or  changes  in  the 
provisions  of  existing  collective-bargaining  agreements.  Wages  were 
the  most  important  single  issue.  The  concern  of  workers  over  their 
ability  to  maintain,  if  not  increase,  their  earnings  was  matched  by 
doubts  on  the  part  of  many  employers  as  to  the  speed  with  which  re¬ 
conversion  would  be  accomplished,  the  extent  to  which  wage  increases 
might  be  offset  by  price  relief,  and  future  trends  in  productivity  and 
profits.  As  living  costs  rose,  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  1946, 
real  earnings  declined.  Wages,  or  wage-and-hour  problems  com¬ 
bined,  became  the  key  issue  in  about  45  percent  of  all  work  stoppages 
which  ended  in  1946  (table  8).  These  stoppages  involved  75  percent 
of.  all  workers  and  about  82  percent  of  the  recorded  idleness.  If  to 
the  above  “wage-and-hour”  group  are  added  stoppages  in  which 
wage  matters  were  combined  with  questions  of  union  organization, 
wages  were  of  major  concern  in  63  percent  of  the  stoppages,  which 
included  84  percent  of  the  workers  involved  and  95  percent  of  the 
man-days  of  idleness. 

Wages  were  also  a  factor  in  some  disputes  in  which  other  issues,  or 
groups  of  issues,  appeared  to  dominate.  In  fact,  the  diversity  and 
complexity  of  the  causes  or  issues  involved  in  work  stoppages  present 
difficult  problems  of  classification  for  statistical  purposes.  Fre¬ 
quently,  a  considerable  array  of  proposals  and  counterproposals  are 
presented  in  the  initial  negotiations.  Some  of  the  proposals  are  for 
“trading  purposes”;  others  represent  the  basic  changes  each  party 
seeks  to  attain.  Even  thes6  economic  factors,  if  accurately  ap¬ 
praised,  do  not  take  into  account  the  human  element — the  psychology 
of  the  workers,  the  attitude  of  the  employer,  the  strategy  and  tactics 
of  union  leaders — which,  at  times,  may  substantially  determine  which 
particular  issue,  or  group  of  issues,  will  emerge  as  the  hard  core  of 
the  controversy.  As  a  guide  to  the  analysis  of  these  problems,  the 
Bureau  endeavors  to  obtain  from  the  parties  directly  involved  their 
opinion  as  to  the  major  issues  in  dispute.  From  the  information  thus 
furnished,  together  with  other  data  available  to  the  Bureau,  each 
stoppage  is  classified  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  table  8. 

Problems  of  union  organization — recognition  of  a  labor  organization 
by  an  employer,  strengthening  of  the  bargaining  position,  demands 
for  a  closed  or  union  shop,  and  related  questions — were  the  major 
factor  in  about  1  strike  out  of  7.  Relatively  few  (2.6  percent)  of 

!  The  data  in  this  and  most  of  the  following  sections  of  the  article  relate  to  stoppages  ending  in  the 
calendar  year  1946.  Thus  a  number  of  large  disputes  which  began  in  1945  and  terminated  in  1946  are 
included.  These  stoppages  more  than  offset  those  which  began  in  1946  but  had  not  ended  by  the  close 
of  the  year.  This  explains,  for  example,  the  total  idleness  figure  of  124,000,000  man-days  in  table  8. 
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the  year’s  stoppages  arose  over  the  closed  or  union  shop,  and  they 
involved  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  number  of  workers  affected 
by  all  stoppages.  Including  those  additional  instances  in  which  wages 
were  also  a  key  issue,  questions  over  the  union  or  closed  shop  figured 
prominently  in  about  1  of  every  10  stoppages  ending  in  1946. 


Table  8. — Major  issues  involved  in  uork  stoppages  ending  in  1946  1 


Stoppages 

Workers  involved 

Man-days 

idle 

Major  issue 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 

All  issues... _ _ _ _ 

4,990 

100.0 

4,940.000 

100.0 

124, 000, 000 

100.0 

Wages  and  hours . .  .  .  . 

2,238 

44.9 

3.710,000 

75.1 

101, 000, 000 

81.9 

Waee  increase . . 

1,570 

31.6 

2,  250.  000 

45.4 

76, 700, 000 

62.0 

Wage  decrease _ _ 

25 

.5 

27,  000 

.6 

225,  000 

.2 

Wage  increase,  hour  decrease . 

82 

1.6 

400. 000 

8.1 

5,  220, 000 

4.2 

Wage  decrease,  hour  increase _ 

2 

(2) 

ISO 

(!) 

420 

(2) 

Other  3 . . . . 

559 

11.2 

1,040,000 

21.0 

19.  200, 000 

15.5 

Union  organization,  wages,  and  hours. 

914 

18.3 

439, 000 

8.9 

16, 600, 000 

13.4 

Recognition,  wages  and/or  hours _ 

413 

8.3 

53,  700 

1.1 

1,700,000 

1.4 

Strengthening  bargaining  position 
wages,  and/or  hours. . . . 

96 

1.9 

183, 000 

3.7 

5. 840, 000 

4.7 

Closed  or  union  shop,  wages,  and/or 
hours _  ... _  _ 

387 

7.8 

199. 000 

4.0 

8,910,000 

7.2 

Discrimination,  wages  and/or  hours.  __ 

16 

.3 

2. 970 

.  1 

140, 000 

.1 

Other . . 

2 

(2) 

480 

(>) 

960 

(J) 

Union  organization _ _ 

703 

14.1 

129, 000 

2.6 

2, 190. 000 

1.8 

Recognition  _ _ 

401 

8.0 

42,  600 

.9 

852.  000 

.7 

Strengthening  bargaining  position _ 

42 

.8 

26.  700 

.5 

457, 000 

.4 

Closed  or  union  shop . . . 

128 

2.6 

23.  700 

.5 

634.  (100 

.5 

Discrimination . . . 

83 

1.7 

21,  400 

.4 

133, 000 

.1 

Other . . . . . 

49 

1.0 

14,  600 

.3 

114.000 

•  .1 

Other  working  conditions.. .  .  . 

879 

17.6 

425, 000 

8.6 

2, 500, 000 

2.0 

Job  securit  y  . . . . 

418 

8.4 

172.000 

3.4 

905, 000 

.8 

Shop  conditions  and  policies . . 

355 

7.1 

173, 000 

3.5 

775, 000 

.6 

Work  load...  . . .  . 

90 

1.8 

62, 300 

1.3 

765, 000 

.6 

Other .  . . . . 

16 

.3 

17,  600 

.4 

51, 300 

(«) 

Interunion  or  intraunion  matters..  _  _ 

246 

4.9 

236, 000 

4.8 

1, 140, 000 

.9 

Sympathy _ _ _ 

57 

1.1 

148, 000 

3.0 

459, 000 

.4 

Union  rivalry  or  factionalism . . 

125 

2.5 

43, 800 

.9 

539. 000 

.4 

Jurisdiction  . . . . . 

50 

1.0 

16,900 

.3 

110, 000 

.1 

Union  regulations. . . . . 

8 

.2 

3,  460 

.  1 

7,  950 

(3) 

Other _ _ _ _ _ 

6 

.1 

24,700 

.5 

25, 700 

m 

Not  reported.. . . . 

10 

.2 

1,530 

m 

6,260 

w 

1  It  should  he  noted  that  this  and  most  of  the  subsequent  tables  are  based  on  the  stoppages  ending  in  the 
year  and  that  the  totals  difler  from  those  in  preceding  tables,  which  show  the  number  of  stoppages  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  year. 

2  Less  than  a  tenth  of  1  percent. 

3  Includes  sioppages  involving  adjustments  of  piece  rates,  incentive  rates,  wage  classifications  for  new  and 
changed  operations,  retroactive  pay,  holiday  and  vacation  pay,  payment  for  travel  time,  etc. 


Stoppages  arising  over  interunion  or  intraunion  matters,  which 
included  issues  involving  sympathy,  union  rivalry  or  factionalism, 
and  jurisdiction,  remained  comparatively  low,  but  they,  nevertheless, 
attracted  considerable  public  attention.  The  spotlight,  in  particular, 
was  focused  on  those  disputes  which  were  not  directed  against  em¬ 
ployers  but  were  primarily  conflicts  between  union  groups,  generally 
called  “jurisdictional  strikes.”  The  Bureau  classifies  these  disputes 
as  rival  union  strikes  (those  between  unions  of  different  affiliation) 
and  jurisdictional  strikes  (those  between  unions  belonging  to  the 
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same  affiliated  body).  Combined,  these  two  issues  accounted  for 
only  3.5  percent  of  the  stoppages  ending  during  the  year,  a  little  more 
than  1  percent  of  the  workers,  and  about  half  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  lost  time. 

Outstanding  as  an  example  of  a  jurisdictional  struggle  has  been  the 
intermittent  strife  in  Hollywood  between  the  Conference  of  Studio 
Unions,  made  up  primarily  of  AFL  craft  affiliates,  and  the  more  in¬ 
clusive  AFL  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees.® 
Illustrative  of  disputes  involving  union  rivalry  was  the  controversy 
in  which  the  Seafarers  International  Union  (AFL)  picketed  piers  in 
New  York  City  and  other  Atlantic  ports  urging  AFL  workers  to  refuse 
to  handle  cargo  of  CIO  ships  unless  the  International  Longshoremen’s 
and  Warehousemen’s  LTnion  (CIO)  abandoned  its  boycott  against 
AFL-manned  ships  on  the  West  Coast. 

About  1  out  of  every  100  stoppages  involved  a  sympathy  demon¬ 
stration  in  which  other  unions  ceased  work  to  support  the  strike  of  a 
particular  group  of  employees  or  to  protest  action  taken  by  a  group 
of  employers  or  a  public  agency.  In  April  such  a  sympathetic  strike 
tied  up  the  Port  of  Philadelphia  when  both  AFL  and  CIO  unions  sup¬ 
ported  the  United  Harbor  Workers,  affiliated  with  District  50,  United 
Mine  Workers  (AFL).  The  following  month  both  AFL  and  CIO 
unions  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  staged  a  1-day  general  stoppage  to  protest 
the  refusal  of  the  city  to  recognize  or  bargain  collectively  with  the 
AFL  Federation  of  State,  County,  and  Municipal  Employees  and  the 
city’s  action  in  discharging  500  employees  in  the  public  works  depart¬ 
ment  seeking  to  form  a  union.  The  2-day  Oakland  general  strike  in 
December  1946  involved  50,000  workers.  It  arose  as  a  protest  against 
a  police  escort  given  to  alleged  strikebreakers  by  the  city  administra¬ 
tion  through  picket  lines  of  the  AFL  Retail  Clerks’  International 
Protective  Association. 

DURATION 

The  average  duration  of  work  stoppages  ending  in  1946  was  about 
24  calendar  days.  This  simple  unweighted  average  of  all  strikes, 
irrespective  of  number  of  workers  involved,  was  higher  than  for  any 
time  since  the  predepression  years  of  1927  and  1928.  It  exceeded  the 
relatively  high  averages  which  prevailed  in  the  late  1930’s  during  the 
period  of  intense  union  organizational  activity.  The  1946  average 
was  more  than  double  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  3  to  4  times  as 
long  as  during  the  war  period. 

Controversies  lasting  3  months  or  longer  constituted  about  6  percent 
of  total  stoppages  (table  9).  The  significance  of  this  group  in  the 
general  strike  picture,  however,  was  more  far  reaching  than  this  per- 

•  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees  and  Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 
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centage  figure  indicates.  These  prolonged  controversies  involved 
about  a  seventh  of  all  the  workers  and  between  a  third  and  a  half  of 
the  time  loss.  By  contrast,  in  1945,  only  1  strike  out  of  every  200 
continued  as  long  as  3  months,  and  time  lost  from  these  stoppages 
comprised  but  a  twenty-fifth  of  the  year’s  total. 

Of  the  303  stoppages  which  lasted  3  months  or  longer,  33  involved 
1,000  or  more  workers.  Included  in  this  group  of  large  strikes  were 
such  prominent  disputes  as  those  involving  the  nonferrous  metal 
workers,  auto  builders  of  Mack  Truck  Co.  and  Diamond  Motors, 
employees  of  Pratt  and  Whitney  and  Yale  and  Towne,  and  California 
redwood  lumber  workers.  A  number  of  plants  of  the  Allis-Chalmers 
Co.,  were  affected  by  labor-management  stoppages  which  continued 
for  varying  periods  ranging  from  5  to  11  months.  In  addition,  a 
few  strikes  which  began  in  1945  continued  throughout  the  entire 
year  1946.  These  included  the  controversy  between  13  railroad 
unions  and  the  Toledo,  Peoria,  and  Western  Railroad  which  began 
October  1,  1945,  a  Southern  textile  strike,  and  the  UAWT-J.  I.  Case 
dispute.  The  last  stoppage  was  terminated  March  9,  1947.  Issues 
of  wages  or  wages  and  union  security  were  the  principal  points  of  dis¬ 
agreement  in  most  of  these  prolonged  controversies. 


Table  9 .—Duration  of  work  stoppages  ending  in  1946 


Duration 

Stoppages 

Workers  involved 

Man-days  idle 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 

All  periods _ 

4,990 

100.0 

4, 940, 000 

100.0 

124, 000, 000 

100.0 

394 

775 

749 

1,045 

818 

642 

264 

303 

7.9 

15.5 

15.0 

20.9 
16.4 

12.9 
5.3 
6.1 

241,000 
692, 000 
321,000 
672, 000 
730, 000 

1, 450, 000 
168.  000 
671,000 

4.9 

14.0 

6.5 

13.6 

14.8 

29.2 

3.4 

13.6 

241, 000 

1, 390, 000 

1, 160, 000 

4, 350, 000 
9, 560, 000 
46,  600,  000 
8,  740,  000 
51,  800, 000 

.2 
1. 1 
.9 
3.5 
7.7 
37.6 
7.1 
41.9 

2  to  3  days . . . . . 

idays  and  less  than  1  week . . . 

week  and  less  than  H  month.. . 

ii  and  less  than  1  month . . 

and  less  than  2  months . . . 

2  and  less  than  3  months _ 

3  months  and  over . .  . . . . 

WORK  STOPPAGES,  BY  NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  INVOLVED 

About  half  of  the  stoppages  in  1946  were  small,  involving  fewer  than 
100  workers  each.  Groups  of  100  to  500  workers  were  involved  in  a 
third  of  the  stoppages,  and  a  sixth  of  the  total  stoppages  involved 
500  or  more  workers  each.  The  data  in  table  10  show  for  each  industry 
group  the  size  of  the  stoppages  in  terms  of  the  number  of  workers 
involved.  The  average  number  of  workers  involved  per  strike  was  923. 
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Table  10. —  Work  stoppages  beginning  in  1946,  classified  by  number  oj  workers  involved 

and  industry  group 


Number  of  stoppages  in  which  the  number  of 
workers  involved  was— 


Industry  group 

berof 

stop¬ 

pages' 

num¬ 
ber  of 
work¬ 
ers  in¬ 
volved 

6  and 
under 
20 

20 

and 

under 

100 

100 

and 

under 

250 

250 

and 

under 

500 

500 

and 

under 

1,000 

1,000 

and 

under 

5,000 

5,000 

and 

under 

10,000 

10,000 

and 

over 

All  industries: 

Number . . . . . . 

4,985 

100 

632 

1,825 

1, 132 

623 

375 

328 

39 

31 

Percent.. . . 

100.0 

12.7 

36.6 

22.7 

12.5 

7.5 

6.6 

0.8 

0.6 

Manufacturing 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products _ 

470 

125 

30 

172 

105 

79 

49 

32 

3 

Electrical  machinery . . . . 

129 

150 

4 

46 

32 

20 

14 

ii 

1 

1 

Machinery  (except  electrical). . 

318 

128 

26 

106 

82 

52 

30 

18 

2 

2 

Transportation  equipment  (except 

automobiles)... _ _ _ 

56 

265 

4 

11 

13 

5 

6 

16 

Automobiles  and  automobile  equip- 

ment _ _ _ 

131 

250 

10 

31 

24 

10 

18 

29 

6 

3 

Nonferrous  metals  and  thei  products.. 

127 

90 

11 

.54 

25 

16 

10 

10 

1 

Lumber  and  timber  basic  products _ 

60 

82 

4 

30 

20 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Furniture  and  finished  lumber  prod- 

ucts... . . . 

207 

70 

30 

93 

39 

25 

11 

9 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products . 

134 

110 

8 

54 

37 

23 

10 

2 

Textile-mill  products _ 

186 

125 

15 

65 

55 

28 

13 

10 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products 

made  from  fabrics  and  similar  mate- 

rials _ _ 

170 

68 

37 

74 

39 

14 

4 

2 

Leather  and  leather  products _ 

100 

113 

9 

38 

22 

17 

9 

5 

Food  and  kindred  products. . 

276 

86 

38 

108 

64 

27 

17 

21 

1 

Tobacco  manufactures. . .  _ 

14 

188 

2 

2 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Paper  and  allied  products _ 

75 

122 

2 

33 

21 

7 

7 

5 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  indus- 

tries _  _  .  . . . 

67 

75 

9 

32 

15 

5 

4 

1 

1 

Chemicals  and  allied  products _ 

120 

85 

25 

37 

21 

17 

7 

11 

2 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

20 

110 

4 

6 

5 

2 

3 

Rubber  products...  _  .  .  . 

89 

450 

20 

13 

13 

16 

23 

4 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  indus- 

tries. . 

119 

75 

19 

53 

25 

8 

9 

5 

Nonmanufacturing 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing _ 

28 

265 

7 

6 

4 

5 

6 

Mining . . . 

566 

180 

21 

141 

185 

116 

63 

34 

3 

3 

Construction . 

351 

80 

39 

149 

88 

28 

24 

17 

3 

3 

Trade _ _ 

379 

40 

116 

150 

61 

31 

12 

8 

1 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate _ 

29 

23 

9 

17 

2 

1 

Transportation,  communication,  and 

other  public  utilities _  _  .. 

473 

68 

93 

185 

76 

52 

19 

34 

3 

11 

Services — personal,  business,  and  other 

205 

50 

52 

87 

36 

14 

7 

7 

1 

1 

Other  nonmanufacturing  industries.  . 

62 

74 

15 

22 

14 

6 

4 

1 

Interindustry. _ _ 

21 

4,512 

2 

3 

6 

6 

4 

General  strikes  >.. . 

3 

1 

2 

1  The  total  number  of  stoppages  shown  for  each  industry  group  may  differ  from  the  number  shown  for  the 
corresponding  group  in  tables  3,  4,  and  5  because  of  the  fact  that  in  those  tables  each  stoppage  extend¬ 
ing  into  more  than  one  industry  group  is  counted  as  a  separate  stoppage  in  each  group  affected.  In  table  10 
such  stoppages  are  shown  at  the  end  as  "interindustry”  stoppages. 

2  These  were  strikes  of  a  general  or  city-wide  character  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Oakland,  Calif.,  and 
Portland,  Maine. 

MAJOR  STOPPAGES 


The  31  stoppages  beginning  in  1946  in  which  10,000  or  more  workers 
were  involved  are  listed  separately  in  table  11.  These  31  stoppages 
involved  2,925,000  workers  (64  percent  of  the  year’s  total)  and 
resulted  in  67,000,000  man-days  of  idleness  (58  percent  of  the  yearly 
total). 


Tabi.r  11.  —  Work  stoppages  beginning  in  1946  in  which  10,000  or  more  workers  were  involved 
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METHODS  OF  TERMINATING  WORK  STOPPAGES 

Despite  the  postwar  emphasis  upon  a  return  to  “free”  collective 
bargaining,  the  assistance  of  Government  agencies  in  terminating 
work  stoppages  was  required  in  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  disputes 
ending  in  1946  (table  12).  These  controversies,  in  the  settlement  of 
which  Government  conciliators  and  mediators  participated,  involved 
about  three-fourths  of  all  the  workers.  By  contrast,  1  stoppage  out 
of  every  3  was  settled  directly  by  the  parties  affected  without  any 
outside  assistance. 

The  United  States  Conciliation  Service  closed  3,435  work  stoppage 
cases  during  1946,  a  total  greater  than  the  number  of  work  stoppages 
reported  settled  with  the  assistance  of  Government  agencies  (table  12). 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  includes  in  a  single  stoppage  all 
employers  involved  in  a  controversy  or  issue  that  simultaneously 
affects  a  group  of  employers  jointly,  or  the  industry  as  a  whole, 
irrespective  of  the  number  of  individual  employers  or  the  number  of 
local  unions  involved,  and  irrespective  of  the  number  of  separate 
contract  negotiations  which  may  have  taken  place  before  the  work 
stoppage  was  settled.  The  Conciliation  Service  counts  as  a  separate 
work  stoppage  case  each  such  negotiation  to  which  a  conciliator  is 
assigned  to  aid  the  parties  in  their  efforts  to  reach  an  agreement. 

Frequently,  in  disputes  involving  a  number  of  employers,  agree¬ 
ments  are  reached  through  a  series  of  separate  negotiations  between 
employers  and  local  unions  which  result  in  separate  and  sometimes 
different  contracts.  The  1946  industry-wide  steel  strike  involving 
over  1,200  separate  employers  was  counted  by  the  Bureau  as  a 
single  stoppage.  The  complete  termination  of  this  work  stoppage, 
however,  required  several  months  of  separate  negotiations  between 
employers  and  local  unions  in  widely  scattered  areas  of  the  country. 
The  Conciliation  Service  in  all  of  its  7  regions  participated  in  more 
than  140  negotiations  between  employers  and  local  unions  of 
the  United  Steelworkers.  The  Conciliation  Service  therefore  recorded 
over  140  cases  in  this  situation.  The  same  circumstances  existed, 
in  varying  degrees,  in  a  number  of  other  multiplant  or  multiemployer 
stoppages  that  occurred  in  1946  where  separate  labor-management 
negotiations  took  place. 

The  activities  of  the  Federal  Government  in  providing  aid  in 
conciliating  labor-management  disputes  were  supplemented  in  many 
instances  by  the  work  of  similar  State  agencies.  Various  munici¬ 
palities  also  manifested  an  increasing  interest  in  developing  machinery 
to  solve  their  local  labor-management  controversies,  and  in  this 
connection  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Labor-Management  Citizens-Committee 
plan  for  industrial  peace  received  widespread  attention.  Other 
municipalities,  such  as  New  York,  established  new  or  additional 
machinery  to  facilitate  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  labor  disputes. 


About  1  out  of  every  9  stoppages  ended  without  any  formal  settle¬ 
ment.  Most  of  these  cases  involved  relatively  small  groups  of  workers. 
In  a  few  instances  (36)  the  employer  was  reported  to  have  discon¬ 
tinued  business  allegedly  because  of  labor  difficulties. 

Government  seizure  of  plants  or  an  industry  because  of  a  labor- 
management  controversy  occurred  in  5  instances  in  1946.  These 
cases  involved  the  large  meat-packing  companies,  New  York  harbor 
tugboats,  bituminous-coal  mines,  and  the  railroads  on  two  separate 
occasions,  one  of  which  involved  virtually  all  of  the  Nation’s  railroads 
and  the  other  a  single  industrial  carrier.  This  was  in  marked  con¬ 
trast  with  the  two  preceding  years,  when  seizure  by  the  Federal 
Government  was  resorted  to  on  24  occasions  in  1945  and  19  in  1944. 


Table  12. — Methods  oj  terminating  uork  stoppages  ending  in  1946 


Method  of  termination 

Stoppages 

Workers  involved 

Man-days  idle 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 

All  methods  of  termination. . . . . 

Agreement  of  parties  reached — 

Directly...  ..  . .  ...  ...  . 

With  assistance  of  impartial  chairmen.. 
W ith  assistance  of  Government  agencies.. 

Terminated  without  formal  settlement _ 

Employers  discontinued  business . . 

Not  reported . . . . 

4,990 

100.0 

4, 940, 000 

100.0 

124, 000, 000 

100.0 

1,675 

12 

2,656 

579 

36 

32 

33.6 
.2 

53.3 

11.6 
.7 
.6 

1, 030, 000 
2, 060 
3, 670, 000 
236, 000 
2,280 
4,800 

20.8 

(>) 

74.3 

4.8 

(>) 

.1 

23, 900, 000 
30, 100 
97, 900, 000 
1, 730. 000 
150. 000 
91, 800 

19.3 

0) 

79.1 

1.4 

.1 

.1 

1  Less  than  a  tenth  of  1  percent. 


RESULTS  OF  WORK  STOPPAGES 

Tables  13,  14,  and  15  present  data  indicating  the  extent  of  success 
or  failure  of  the  stoppages  ending  in  1946  insofar  as  such  results 
can  be  ascertained  or  measured.  In  four  out  of  five  stoppages  the 
issues  were  resolved  or  disposed  of  at  the  time  the  stoppages  termi¬ 
nated.  In  about  40  percent  of  the  stoppages  the  workers  involved 
obtained  substantially  what  they  had  demanded;  in  22  percent  they 
settled  on  a  compromise  basis,  obtaining  part  of  their  demands;  in 
13  percent  they  gained  little  or  nothing;  and  in  18  percent  the  issues 
were  to  be  negotiated  further  and  settled  after  termination  of  the 
stoppages.  Wage  strikes  were  the  most  successful  from  the  workers’ 
viewpoint.  The  issues  in  most  of  the  smaller  stoppages  and  the 
extremely  large  strikes  were  definitely  settled  or  disposed  of  when 
the  stoppages  terminated  whereas  about  a  fourth  of  the  stoppages 
involving  500  and  up  to  10,000  workers  were  terminated  with  the 
issues  to  be  further  negotiated  or  settled  later. 
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Table  13. — Results  oj  work  stoppages  ending  in  1946 


Result 

Stoppages 

Workers  involved 

Man-days  idle 

Num¬ 

ber 

Percent 
of  total 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 

Number 

Pei  cent 
of  total 

rotal . 

4,990 

100.0 

4, 940, 000 

100.0 

124,000,000 

100.0 

Issues  settled  at  strike  termination . . 

4,036 

80.9 

4, 180, 000 

84.6 

117,000,000 

94.9 

Substantial  gains  to  workers - 

2,017 

40.  4 

2,  350. 000 

47.7 

84,  800,  000 

68.5 

Partial  gains  or  compromises.. . 

1,091 

21.9 

1, 030, 000 

20.8 

21,400,  000 

17.3 

Little  or  no  gains . . . - 

630 

12.6 

559, 000 

11.3 

9,  550,  000 

7.7 

Indeterminate . . . .  .  - 

298 

6.0 

239, 000 

4.8 

1,  740,  000 

1.4 

ssues  to  be  negotiated  . . . . .  . 

910 

18.2 

757,  000 

15.3 

6,  070,  000 

4.9 

By  parties  concerned _ _ _ _ 

379 

7.6 

364,  000 

7.4 

1,830,  000 

1.  5 

By  Government  agencies . . 

434 

8.7 

338,  000 

6.8 

3,  800,  000 

3.1 

By  private  arbitrators . . .  . 

97 

1.9 

55,  000 

1.1 

433, 000 

.3 

'lot  reported . . .  -  - 

44 

.9 

7, 120 

.1 

210,  000 

.2 

Fable  14. — Results  of  tvork  stoppages  in  1946  in  relation  to  major  issues  involved 


Major  issue 

Total 

Issues  settled  at  termina¬ 
tion  of  stoppages 

Issues  to  be  nego¬ 
tiated  or  settled  by 
or  with  the  help  of— 

Re¬ 
sults 
ot  re¬ 
ported 

Number 

Per¬ 

cent 

Sub¬ 

stan¬ 

tial 

gains 

to 

work¬ 

ers 

Par¬ 

tial 

gains 

or 

com¬ 

pro¬ 

mises 

Little 
or  no 
gains 

Indc- 

ter- 

min- 

ate 

Parties 

con¬ 

cerned 

Gov¬ 

ern¬ 

ment 

agen¬ 

cies 

Pri¬ 

vate 

arbi¬ 

tra¬ 

tors 

All  issues- . . . . 

Wages  and  hours... . 

jnion  organization,  wages,  and 

hours _ _ 

[Jnion  organization .  . 

Other  working  conditions.  . . 

nter-  or  intra-union  matters _ 

S'ot  reported . . 

Stoppages 

Percent  of  stoppages 

4,990 

100.0 

40.4 

21.9 

12.6 

6.0 

7.6 

8.7 

1.9 

0.9 

2,238 

914 

703 

879 

246 

10 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

47.8 

45.6 
37.1 

28.7 
6.9 

27.0 

33.9 

8.4 

13.1 

1.2 

7.1 

7.9 
24.3 
23.2 

8.9 
30.0 

1.8 

1.8 

3.4 

7.8 

59.8 

20.0 

6.9 

3.3 

5.3 
16.6 

4.1 

10.0 

6.9 

6.1 
19. 1 
5.0 
18.7 

1.7 

1.0 

1.8 
4.0 

.4 

.8 

.4 

.6 

1.6 

"40.6 

All  issues _ _ _ _ _ 

Wages  and  hours . . 

Jnion  organization,  wages,  and 

hours _ _ 

Union  organization  .  . 

Other  working  conditions _ 

nter-  or  intra-union  matters _ 

Vot  reported . . . 

Workers  in¬ 
volved 

Percent  of  workers  involved 

4, 940, 000 

100.0 

47.7 

20.8 

11.3 

4.8 

7.4 

6.8 

1.1 

.1 

3,  710, 000 

439,000 
129,  000 
425,000 
236.000 
1,530 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

57.9 

16.9 
19.8 
23.3 

3.2 

16.5 

72.2 

12.3 

14.6 
8.6 

11.9 

2.0 

17.8 

17.4 

5.0 

10.6 

.4 

1.1 

4.7 

8.7 

73.9 

41.9 

6.0 

3.0 

16.2 

24.7 

.8 

1.7 

6.4 

3.9 

26.3 

6.5 

8.5 

.8 

.7 
2.2 
4.  5 
(') 

.1 

.2 

.7 

.3 

45.8 

'  Less  than  a  tenth  of  1  percent. 
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Table  15. — Results  of  work  stoppages  ending  in  1946  in  relation  to  number  of  workers 

involved 


Size  of  stoppages  in  terms 
of  number  of  workers 
involved 


Issues  settled  at  strike 
termination 

Issues  to  be  negotiated 
by— 

Results 
not  re¬ 
ported 

Total 

Sub-  1  Partial 
stantial  gains  or 
gains  to  compro- 
workersj  mises 

Little 
or  no 
gains  to 
workers 

Indeter¬ 

minate 

Parties 

con¬ 

cerned 

Govern¬ 

ment 

agencies 

Private 

arbi¬ 

trators 

Number  of  stoppages 


All  stoppages . 

4,990 

2,  017 

1,091 

630 

298 

379 

434 

97 

44 

6  and  under  20. . . 

620 

287 

96 

114 

41 

28 

46 

4 

4 

20  and  under  100... . 

1,798 

773 

391 

224 

96 

106 

164 

24 

20 

100  and  under  250 _ _ 

1, 142 

477 

253 

129 

69 

73 

99 

28 

14 

250  and  under  500. . . 

632 

239 

150 

78 

31 

63 

56 

14 

1 

500  and  under  1 ,000 . . 

378 

119 

96 

39 

27 

52 

30 

10 

5 

343 

99 

85 

42 

24 

4y 

27 

17 

40 

10 

12 

1 

6 

6 

5 

37 

13 

8 

3 

4 

2 

7 

Percent  of  stoppages 


All  stoppages.. . . 

100.0 

40.4 

21.9 

12.6 

6.0 

7.6 

8.7 

1.9 

0.9 

6  and  under  20. . . 

100.0 

46.4 

15.5 

18.4 

6.6 

4.5 

7.4 

.6 

.6 

20  and  under  100... . . 

100.0 

43.1 

21.7 

12.5 

5.3 

5.9 

9.1 

1.3 

1.1 

100  and  under  250... . . 

100.0 

41.7 

22.2 

11.3 

6.0 

6.4 

8.7 

2.5 

1.2 

250  and  under  500. ..  . . 

100.0 

37.8 

23.7 

12.3 

4.9 

10.0 

8.9 

2.2 

.2 

500  and  under  1 ,000 . . 

100.0 

31.6 

25.4 

10.3 

7.1 

13.8 

7.9 

2.6 

1.3 

100.0 

28.8 

24.8 

12.2 

7.0 

14.3 

7.9 

5.0 

100.0 

25.0 

30.0 

2.5 

15.0 

15.0 

12.5 

100.0 

35.2 

21.6 

8.1 

10.8 

5.4 

18.9 

STOPPAGES,  BY  UNION  AFFILIATION 

Slightly  more  than  half  of  ah  work  stoppages  ending  in  1946  in¬ 
volved  affiliates  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  (table  16). 
Unions  affiliated  with  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
participated  in  a  third  of  the  year’s  stoppages.  Reflecting  the  type 
of  organization  characteristic  of  CIO  unions,  somewhat  more  workers 
were  involved  in  CIO  than  AFL  stoppages,  and  the  resultant  idleness, 
owing  principally  to  a  relatively  few  large  strikes,  was  substantially 
greater  for  the  CIO  than  for  the  AFL. 

In  a  small  number  of  controversies  (2.4  percent),  two  or  more 
unions  of  different  affiliation — AFL,  CIO,  or  independent  (unaffili¬ 
ated) — were  rival  participants.  Most  of  these  cases  centered  about 
organizational  or  jurisdictional  claims.  In  a  few  cases  (0.6  percent), 
two  or  more  different  union  groups  participated  ointly  in  strike  action. 
Such  cooperative  relationships  between  AFL  and  CIO,  or  between 
either  or  both  of  these  groups  and  one  or  more  unaffiliated  unions, 
prevailed  in  some  of  the  maritime  controversies  and  in  various  sym¬ 
pathy  demonstrations. 

About  1  out  of  every  16  stoppages  ending  in  1946  involved  an 
independent  labor  organization,  i.  e.,  a  union  not  affiliated  with  a 
larger  federated  group  such  as  the  AFL  or  CIO.  The  number  of 
strikes  occurring  in  this  group  has  fluctuated  considerably  in  recent 
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pears  with  the  shifting  status  of  such  large  unions  as  the  United 
Mine  Workers  and  the  International  Association  of  Machinists. 
More  than  half  of  the  workers  involved  in  the  unaffiliated  group  of 
anions  were  affected  by  stoppages  involving  the  railroad  brotherhoods, 
principally  the  Nation-wide  rail  strike  of  May  1946. 

Single-firm  unions — organizations  confined  to  employees  of  one 
company — participated  in  18  relatively  small  stoppages.  By  con¬ 
trast,  there  were  97  strikes  in  wffiich  no  union  was  identified  as  a  party 
to  the  controversy. 


fABLE  16. —  Work  stoppages  ending  in  1946,  by  affiliation  oj  labor  organizations  involved 


Labor  organizations  involved 

Stoppages 

Workers  involved 

Man-days  idle 

Number 

Per¬ 
cent  of 
total 

Number 

Per¬ 
cent  of 
total 

Number 

Per¬ 
cent  of 
total 

111  affiliations . . 

4, 990 

100.0 

4, 940, 000 

100.0 

124, 000, 000 

100.0 

American  Federation  of  Labor _ 

2,735 

54.8 

1,680,000 

33.9 

35, 300, 000 

28.5 

Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations . 

1,663 

33.3 

2, 070, 000 

41.8 

73, 100, 000 

59.1 

Jnaffiliated  unions . . 

317 

6.4 

649, 000 

13.1 

4,  670, 000 

3.8 

lival  unions  (different  affiliations)... . . 

119 

2.4 

42,  700 

.9 

535,000 

.4 

Cooperating  unions  (different  affiliations).. 

29 

.6 

484,  000 

9.8 

10, 000, 000 

8.1 

single-firm  unions - - - 

18 

.4 

9,190 

.2 

106, 000 

.1 

>Io  unions _ _ _ 

97 

1.9 

13,  500 

.3 

54,700 

0) 

affiliation  not  reported . . . 

12 

.2 

930 

0) 

4,120 

0) 

i  Less  than  a  tenth  of  1  percent. 

ESTABLISHMENTS  INVOLVED 


As  in  previous  years,  by  far  the  largest  number  of  stoppages  ending 
n  1946  (74  percent)  involved  but  1  mill,  factory,  plant,  or  establish- 
nent  (table  17).  Almost  1  million  workers  were  directly  affected  by 
hese  disputes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  relatively  small  proportion 
'7.2  percent)  of  stoppages  involving  11  or  more  establishments  was 
nore  than  double  that  recorded  for  1945  and  accounted  for  70  percent 


Table  17. —  Work  stoppages  ending  in  1946,  by  number  of  establishments  involved 


Number  of  establishments  involved  1 

Stoppages 

Workers  involved 

Man-days  idle 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 

ill  establishments . . . . 

4,990 

100.0 

4, 940, 000 

100.0 

124, 000, 000 

100.0 

establishment _ _ 

3, 698 

74.0 

998, 000 

20.2 

17, 700, 000 

14.3 

to  5  establishments - - 

756 

15.2 

407, 000 

8.2 

11,000,000 

8.9 

to  10  establishments . . 

178 

3.6 

92, 000 

1.9 

2,410,000 

1.9 

1  establishments  and  over . . 

358 

7.2 

3,440,000 

69.7 

92, 700, 000 

74.9 

1  An  establishment,  for  purposes  of  this  table,  is  defined  as  a  single  physical  work  place— a  factory,  mine, 
onstruction  job,  etc.  Some  of  the  year's  stoppages  involved  several  establishments  of  a  single  employer; 
thers  involved  establishments  of  different  employers. 


>f  all  workers  and  75  percent  of  the  year’s  time  loss.  Included  in  the 
atter  totals  were,  of  course,  the  large  multiplant  and  multiemployer 
itoppages  which  dominated  the  pattern  of  labor-management  stop- 
>ages  in  1946. 
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Work  Stoppages  in  Each  State,  By  Industry  Group 

Thirty-four  of  the  48  States  had  25  or  more  work  stoppages  during 
1946.  In  table  18  the  stoppages  in  each  of  these  34  States  are  classi¬ 
fied  according  to  industry  groups. 


Table  18. —  Work  stoppages  in  1946  in  States  which  had  25  or  more  stoppages  during  the 

year ,  by  industry  group 


State  and  industry  group 


Alabama.. . . . . . 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products . . . . . 

Electrical  machinery... . . . . . 

Automobiles  and  automobile  equipment... . . 

Nonferrous  metals  and  their  products _ _ _ _ 

Lumber  and  timber  basic  products _ 

Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products . 

Stone,  day,  and  glass  products _ _ _ _ 

Textile-mill  products . . . . . . . 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products  made  from  fabrics  and 

similar  materials  _ _ _ _ _ 

Food  and  kindred  products _ _ _ _ _ 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries . . . . 

Chemicals  and  allied  products . . . 

Rubber  products. . . . . . . 

Mining _ 

Construction . . . . . . . . 

Trade _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities _ 

Services— personal,  business,  and  other... _ _ _ 

Arkansas - - - - - - - - - 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products . . . . . 

Machinery  (except  electrical) . . . . . 

Lumber  and  timber  basic  products . . 

Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products _ _ _ 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products _ _ _ 

Food  and  kindred  products . . . . . . . 

Chemicals  and  allied  products . . . . . . 

Mining . . . . . . 

Construction . . . . . . 

Trade . . . „ _ _ 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities _ 

Services — personal,  business,  and  other.. _ _ 

California.... . . . . . •. . . . . 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products . . . . 

Electrical  machinery. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Machinery  (except  electrical) . . . . . 

Transportation  equipment  (except  automobiles) . . . 

Automobiles  and  automobile  equipment _ _ _ 

Nonferrous  metals  and  their  products _ _ _ 

Lumber  and  timber  basic  products . . . . 

Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products _ 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products _ _ _ _ 

Textile-mill  products - - - - - 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products  made  from  fabrics  and 

similar  materials _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Leather  and  leather  products . . . . . 

Food  and  kindred  products _ _ _ _ _ 

Tobacco  manufactures . . . . 

Paper  and  allied  products. _ _ _ _ _ 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries . . . 

Chemicals  and  allied  products _ _ _ _ _ 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . . . . . 

Rubber  products. . . . . 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries _ _ 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing . . . . 

Mining _ _ 

Construction _ 

Trade _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities _ 

Services — personal,  business,  and  other _ _ _ 

Other  nonmanufacturing  industries _ 

General  strike. ... . . . . . . . . 


Number  of— 

• 

Stoppages 

Workers 

involved 

Man-days 
idle  during 
1946 

1 118 

121,000 

2, 060,  (XX) 

12 

29,800 

661,000 

1 

1,010 

3,020 

1 

350 

1,750 

1 

580 

11,700 

4 

210 

3,880 

6 

490 

13,800 

5 

030 

10,300 

10 

5,890 

12,000 

3 

1,810 

47,100 

3 

1,840 

22,400 

1 

20 

320 

1 

100 

1,100 

2 

6,380 

15,200 

36 

46,700 

1,080,000 

8 

8,500 

21,200 

4 

420 

8,220 

19 

16,000 

137,000 

3 

560 

16,600 

40 

14,300 

226,000 

3 

170 

3,760 

90 

11,100 

2 

250 

3 

1,180 

15.400 

2 

530 

12, 100 

1 

50 

3,630 

1 

60 

1,650 

8 

5,600 

141,000 

7 

510 

5,520 

4 

180 

9,  670 

8 

5,710 

22,000 

1 

10 

10 

'  246 

258,  000 

6,  090, 000 

16 

19,300 

699.000 

3 

2,  550 

231,000 

12 

870 

244.  000 

7 

4,  560 

1,  420.  000 

3 

1, 150 

92,700 

5 

2,320 

80.700 

9 

4,  300 

517,000 

18 

5,270 

186, 000 

4 

520 

6. 000 

4 

230 

10,  400 

7 

440 

23,200 

6 

520 

23.300 

20 

15,  700 

413.000 
20.500 
32.  300 

2 

40 

5 

1,420 

83.000 

3 

230 

53.900 

2 

140 

20,  100 

2 

2, 110 

38.200 

1 

90 

4.230 

10 

10. 100 

73.  700 

2 

220 

7.360 

19 

2,  990 

28,  900 

36 

11.200 

174.000 

31 

102,  000 

1,  220, 000 

21 

19,  700 

279.000 

3 

310 

1.310 

1 

50, 000 

100.000 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  18. —  Worh  stoppages  in  1946  in  Slates  which  had  25  or  more  stoppages  during  the 
year,  by  industry  group — Continued 


State  and  industry  group 


Colorado . . . . . . . . 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products _ 

Machinery  (except  electrical).. . . . . . . 

Transportation  equipment  (except  automobiles) _ _ 

Nonferrous  metals  and  their  products . . . 

Food  and  kindred  products _ _ 

Mining _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Construction- _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Trade.. . . . .t.. . . . . 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities . 

Services — personal,  business,  and  other . . 

Connecticut . . . . . . . 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products _ 

Electrical  machinery... . . . . 

Machinery  (except  electrical) . . . . . 

Transportation  equipment  (except  automobiles) . . . 

Automobiles  and  automobile  equipment . . . 

Nonferrous  metals  and  their  products . . . . . 

Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products _ _ 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products _ _ _ _ _ 

Textile-mill  products _ _ _ _ _ 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products  made  from  fabrics  and 

similar  materials. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Food  and  kindred  products _ _ 

Paper  and  allied  products... . . . . 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries _ _ _ 

Chemicals  and  allied  products. _ _ _ 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal _ _ _ 

Rubber  products _ _ _ 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries _ 

Construction _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Trade . ,. . . . . . . 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities _ 

Services— personal,  business,  and  other _ _ _ 

Other  nonmanufacturing  industries _ 

District  of  Columbia . . . . . 

Food  and  kindred  products _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Construction _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Trade.. . . . . . . . . . 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities _ 

Services — personal,  business,  and  other _ _ _ _ 

Florida . . . . . . 

Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products _ _ _ 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products  made  from  fabrics  and 

similar  materials . . . . 

Food  and  kindred  products _ _ 

Tobacco  manufactures _ _ _ _ _ 

Paper  and  allied  products . . . . . 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries . . 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing _ _ 

Mining . . . . . . . . 

Construction _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Trade . . . . . I 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities...”!! 

Services— personal,  business,  and  other . . . . 

Other  nonmanufacturing  industries . . . . 

Seorgia.. . . . . . 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products . . . . 

Electrical  machinery . . !. 

Machinery  (except  electrical) . ”” 

Automobiles  and  automobile  equipment . . 

Lumber  and  timber  basic  products . . . . 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products . . . . . HI” 

Textile-mill  products . . . . . . . !_!_ 

Food  and  kindred  products . IIIIIIIIH 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries . HI! 

Chemicals  and  allied  products. . . I 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries. . . . 

Mining . .IIIIIIIIH 

Construction . . . . . . 

Trade . . . IIIIIHI 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities!!!!!! 

Services — personal,  business,  and  other. . 

Other  nonmanufacturing  industries . 


Number  of— 

Stoppages 

Workers 

involved 

Man-days 
idle  during 
1946 

‘  20 

26,  200 

590, 000 

1 

4,860 

103, 000 

1 

80 

3,590 

1 

40 

2, 060 

1 

340 

29, 700 

2 

1,800 

20,  500 

3 

10,  500 

287,  000 

5 

830 

2,090 

4 

2, 070 

87,  800 

6 

5,290 

29, 800 

3 

430 

24,  300 

i  86 

59,  200 

3,  160,  000 

13 

4,  360 

333,  000 

1 

9,490 

482,  000 

6 

11,  200 

421,000 

1 

1,  200 

46,  500 

1 

160 

471,  000 

6 

19,  900 

1,  260,  000 

2 

130 

2,  320 

2 

150 

2,  060 

3 

1,510 

7,410 

2 

60 

1,310 

5 

110 

2,030 

1 

70 

880 

1 

10 

190 

1 

70 

630 

1 

20 

100 

2 

850 

10,  300 

4 

1,140 

38,  700 

7 

1,230 

7, 350 

11 

990 

8,140 

12 

6,  100 

57.  700 

6 

480 

2,410 

1 

80 

600 

29 

21,800 

180,  000 

2 

1,430 

8,710 

5 

2,  100 

4,  560 

8 

720 

20,  400 

9 

12,  300 

54,  200 

S 

5,  310 

92,000 

42 

17,  200 

152,  000 
2,  100 

2, 730 

2 

70 

2 

80 

2,000 

2 

1,450 

14,  500 

2 

400 

6,200 
940 
2,  460 

1 

210 

2 

330 

7,  020 

5 

790 

8,880 

5 

150 

2,020 

18 

13,  400 

102,  000 

2 

200 

1,310 

1 

110 

210 

>61 

27, 700 

540.  000 

8 

1,840 

83,  500 

1 

420 

40,  400 

3 

90 

2,900 
95,  300 
320 

i 

30 

2 

800 

5,  180 

4 

2,360 

166,  000 

5 

2,420 

25,  300 

4 

320 

1,  650 

1 

40 

1,600 

1 

550 

5,  550 

2 

90 

2,  770 

6 

570 

8.  930 

4 

120 

3,500 

18 

17,  900 

94,  100 

1 

70 

2,  650 

1  1 

60 

110 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  18. —  Work  stoppages  in  1946  in  States  which  had  25  or  more  stoppages  during  the 
year ,  by  industry  group — Continued 


Number  of — 


State  and  industry  group 


Illinois-. . . . . . . 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products . . . . . . . 

Electrical  machinery. . . . . . 

Machinery  (except  electrical) . . . . . . 

Transportation  equipment  (except  automobiles) . . . . 

Automobiles  and  automobile  equipment _ _ _ _ 

Nonferrous  metals  and  their  products. _ _ _ 

Lumber  and  timber  basic  products. . . . . . . 

Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products _ 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products. . . . . . . 

Textile-mill  products . . .  . . . 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products  made  from  fabrics  and 

similar  materials . . 

Leather  and  leather  products _ 

Food  and  kindred  products . . . . 

Tobacco  manufactures _ 

Paper  and  allied  products _ 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries.. . . . 

Chemicals  and  allied  products. _ _ _ 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal _ _ 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries _ _ _ 

Mining _ _ _ 

Construction _ _ 

Trade - - - - - - - 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate _ _ _ _ _ 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities _ 

Services — personal,  business,  and  other _ _ _ _ 

Other  nonmanufacturing  industries _ _ _ _ _ 

Indiana - - - 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products _ 

Electrical  machinery  . . . . . . . . . 

Machinery  (except  electrical) . — . . . . 

Transportation  equipment  (except  automobiles) _ 

Automobiles  and  automobile  equipment _ _ _ _ 

Nonferrous  metals  and  their  products . . . . . 

Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products . . . . . 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Textile-mill  products - - - - - - - - - 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products  made  from  fabrics  and 

similar  materials. _ _ 

Leather  and  leather  products _ _ — _ _ 

Food  and  kindred  products _ 

Paper  and  allied  products _ _ _ 

Chemicals  and  allied  products. . . . . . . . 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal _ 

Rubber  products _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries _ _ _ _ 

Mining _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Construction _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Trade... . . . . . - . . 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities _ 

Services— personal,  business,  and  other... _ _ _ _ 

Other  nonmanufacturing  industries _ 

Iowa - - - 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products _ 

Machinery  (except  electrical).. _ _ 

Transportation  equipment  (except  automobiles) _ 

Automobiles  and  automobile  equipment . . . 

Nonferrous  metals  and  their  products _ 

Lumber  and  timber  basic  products _ 

Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products. . . . . 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products _ _ _ _ _ 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products  made  from  fabrics  and 

similar  materials _ _ 

Food  and  kindred  products _ _ _ 

Paper  and  allied  products. . . 

Chemicals  and  allied  products. . . . . 

Rubber  products. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries _ 

Mining . . . . . . . . — . — . . 

Construction _ _ _ _ 

Trade . . . . . . . . . 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities . 

Services— personal,  business,  and  other.. . „ _ _ 

Other  nonmanufacturing  industries . . . . 


Stoppages 

Workers 

involved 

Man-days 
idle  during 
1946 

'438 

339, 000 

9,040,000 

50 

52,  600 

1, 870, 000 

18 

4,180 

125,000 

GO 

68,600 

2, 820,  000 

5 

2,780 

25,300 

10 

2,970 

682,000 

17 

3,820 

207,000 

3 

130 

4,280 

20 

2,720 

162,000 

13 

2, 330 

81,000 

3 

300 

6, 160 

10 

1.180 

10,900 

6 

1,180 

7,800 

32 

36,200 

466,000 

1 

110 

2,640 

6 

3,160 

37,900 

4 

550 

3,490 

10 

4,930 

167,000 

2 

610 

12,700 

8 

850 

23,000 

66 

98, 300 

1, 920, 000 

27 

1,800 

18,900 

25 

4,200 

25,000 

1 

90 

640 

33 

44,000 

345,000 

14 

1,000 

28,500 

1 

90 

360 

'  171 

178,000 

5,470,000 

31 

72,600 

1,410,000 

4 

14,900 

617,000 

14 

13,500 

781,000 

3 

6,900 

94,800 

6 

5,540 

1,540.000 

4 

980 

103,000 

10 

1,500 

52,000 

10 

5,040 

55,000 

1 

100 

2,500 

1 

500 

1,000 

2 

4, 590 

31,300 

7 

4,720 

65, 300 

3 

230 

4, 140 

2 

330 

2,980 

1 

130 

3,390 

2 

420 

3,  320 

3 

850 

34,900 

22 

28,300 

614,  000 

11 

1,  970 

14,600 

9 

320 

4,860 

25 

14.  200 

41,700 

3 

120 

1, 140 

*  2 

170 

650 

66 

40,  700 

561,000 

6 

410 

10,900 

10 

3,610 

145,000 

1 

60 

4,180 

5,690 

7,350 

1 

150 

1 

220 

13,400 

1 

130 

130 

1 

40 

70 

1 

50 

80 

11 

20,  300 

153,000 

1 

80 

405 

1 

20 

100 

2 

1,500 

7,090 

1 

20 

600 

2 

5,530 

154.000 

7 

690 

6,270 

7 

190 

4,700 

7 

7,660 

45. 600 

3 

50 

1,  770 

2 

40 

150 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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rABI.E  18. —  Work  stoppages  in  1946  in  States  which  had  25  or  more  stoppages  during  the 
year,  by  industry  group — Continued 


Number  of — 


State  and  industry  group 


Kansas.— _  _ _ _ . _ _ 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products . _ . . . . 

Machinery . ... . .  . . . . . . 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products . . . . . . 

Food  and  kindred  products  .  . . . . . . 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries _ _ _ 

Chemicals  and  allied  products.. _ _ _ _ 

Rubber  products . . . . 

Mining. . . . . . . 

Construction _ _ _ _ _ 

Trade . . .  . 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities _ 

Kentucky.. . . . . . . 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products . . . . 

Transportation  equipment  (except  automobiles) _ _ _ 

Automobiles  and  automobile  equipment . . 

Nonferrous  metals  and  their  products. . . . . 

Lumber  and  timber  basic  products  . . 

Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products. . . 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products _ _ 

Textile-mill  products .  _  . . . . . . . . 

Food  and  kindred  products  . . . 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries _ . . . 

Mining.  .  . . . . . . . . 

Construction . .  . . . . 

Trade _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities _ 

Services— personal,  business,  and  other.. . . 

Other  nonmanufacturing  industries . . . . 

ouisiana _ 

Machinery  (except  electrical) . . . . HI . ~ 

Transportation  equipment  (except  automobiles). . . 

Nonferrous  metals  and  their  products... _ _ _ _ 

Lumber  and  timber  basic  products  _ _ _ ".II... 

Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products . . ..I. . 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products _ _ _ HI 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products  made  from  fabrics  and 

similar  materials... . . . . . 

Food  and  kindred  products _ HI 

Tobacco  manufactures- . . -IIIIHIIHIIIH 

Chemicals  and  allied  products . . . 1111111111 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal... . . . .1111111111111 

Mining... _ _ _ 

Construction.. . . . HHIIIIIIIIHII 

Trade . . IH.IIIIIII  H" 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate . ..11.1111111111111111. 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities  III! 

Services— personal,  business,  and  other.. . 

Other  nonmanufacturing  industries . . . I— IIIIIII! 

laryland.. _ _ _ _ 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products _ _ .."  Ill'll . 

Electrical  machinery . . IHIIII 

Machinery  (except  electrical) _ _ IHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Transportation  equipment  (except  automobiles) _ _ HIH 

Automobiles  and  automobile  equipment . 

Nonferrous  metals  and  their  products . II. ..IHIIII 

Furniture  and  finished  lumbe:  products _ 

Textile-mill  products.  . . IHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products  made  from  fabrics  and 

similar  materials  . . . . . . 

Food  and  kindred  products . . . .111111111111111  I 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries . HHII . 

Chemicals  and  allied  products . 

Rubber  goods. . HIIIHI.I 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries _ HIIIIIIIIIIIIHI! 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing . . I 

Mining . . . . . .  _  H 

Construction.. . . . IIIHI 

Trade.. . IIIIIIIIIIIIHHIIIIIIIII  H 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate.  . ...IIinHIIIHHH' 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities! HH " 
Other  nonmanufacturing  industries . 


Stoppages 


33 

2 

3 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

5 

5 

3 

3 

'  165 

4 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 

5 
2 
5 
1 

104 

10 

7 

15 

3 
2 

50 

1 

1 

1 

4 
1 
1 

2 

10 

1 

3 

2 

2 

5 
2 
1 

10 

1 

2 

53 

3 

2 

3 

1 


3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

6 

1 

13 

1 


Workers 

involved 


31,400 
40 
2G0 
120 
10,  500 
20 
90 

1,000 
3,  460 
1,  850 
180 
13,  900 

138,  000 
8,  900 
20 
40 
3. 390 
200 
180 
770 
580 
940 
30 

108,  000 
1,  730 
240 
13,  100 
140 
170 

29, 000 
30 
1,900 
40 
640 
60 
180 

280 

1,430 

200 

370 

1,800 

220 

1,420 

20 

70 

19, 900 
90 
330 

80,  700 
25, 000 
5,  540 
740 
2,500 


1,780 

10 

160 

140 
470 
100 
20 
5,000 
380 
450 
3, 140 
10 
620 
40 
34, 600 
10 


Man-days 
idle  during 
1946 


290,000 
290 
6, 900 
5, 040 
88, 300 
460 
8G0 
2,400 

87.700 
15,000 

1,  150 
81,  700 

2,  960,  000 
228, 000 
940 
840 
9,760 
420 
180 

28,100 
20,  300 
12,500 
210 

2,  600,  000 

7.200 
8,080 

49,  400 
1,660 
830 

372, 000 
230 
2,340 
3,  780 

41.700 
2,310 

21, 800 

12,  800 
21, 100 

4.200 

2,  820 
28,  400 
33,  500 

8, 840 
250 
4,230 
181,000 
180 
2,  200 

1,400,000 
584, 000 
139, 000 
24,  400 
4,600 
59,  500 
83,  000 
6,090 
5,650 

260 
5,140 
1,  150 
240 
14,  600 
26, 000 
6,750 
86, 400 
150 
6,  530 
670 
342, 000 
50 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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I  able  18.  W  ork  stoppages  in  1946  in  States  which  had  25  or  more  stoppages  during  the 
year,  by  industry  group — Continued 


Number  of— 

State  and  industry  group 

Stoppages 

Workers 

involved 

Man-days 
idle  during 
1946 

Massachusetts . . . 

*266 

111,000 
14. 300 
33,  fiOO 
8,880 
5,090 
180 
1,380 
730 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products _ .... 

13 

386,000 

1.630,000 

344,000 

37.300 
5,850 

29.300 

11.700 

on 

79,000 

12,200 

86,600 

47.100 
2,510 

4.110 

42. 100 

50.300 

1.330 
45,  .500 
50,600 

62.300 
99,900 

42.700 

22.100 
129,000 

7,100 

320 

10,600,000 

706,000 

9. 110 

779,000 

61,200 

8,010,000 

270,000 

7.330 

50.400 

12.400 
5,900 

1,800 

490 

Electrical  machinery. 

13 

Machinery  (except  electrical)..  .  ... 

12 

Transportation  equipment  (except  automobiles) 

5 

Automobiles  and  automobile  equipment 

3 

Nonferrous  metals  and  their  products  _ 

4 

Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products 

22 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products _ _ _ _ 

1 

30 

4,610 

1,220 

6,140 

3,200 

Textile-mill  products.. 

27 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products  made  from  fabrics  and 
similar  materials _ _ 

11 

Leather  and  leather  products . 

39 

Food  and  kindred  products _ 

10 

Tobacco  manufactures . . . 

Paper  and  allied  products  .  .  .. 

2 

810 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries _ _ 

6 

820 

Chemicals  and  allied  products . 

6 

920 
30 
2,450 
1,380 
2,200 
2.320 
2,240 
2, 100 
15,  300 
1,160 
20 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal 

1 

Rubber  products _  .  ..  . 

6 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries 

8 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing....  _ _ 

1 

Mining.  .  .  ... 

1 

Construction..  . 

13 

Trade _  _  . 

23 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities . 

Services— personal,  business,  and  other 

31 

14 

Other  nonmanufacturing  industries  ...  ...  . 

1 

Michigan..  _  _  .  . 

1 311 

248,000 

32,800 

240 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products _ 

43 

Electrical  machinery  . . 

3 

Machinery  (except  electrical)  . 

37 

17,300 

7,230 

113,000 

5,900 

280 

Transportation  equipment  (except  automobiles)  . 

11 

Automobiles  and  automobile  equipment 

64 

Nonferrous  metals  and  their  products . . 

11 

Lumber  and  timber  basic  products 

3 

Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products . . . 

14 

2,410 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products... . .  _  . . . 

2 

330 

Textile-mill  products.  .  .  . 

2 

470 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products  made  from  fabrics  and 
similar  materials 

2 

220 

Leather  and  leather  products . . .  . 

1 

120 

Food  and  kindred  products. . . . . 

11 

2, 280 
850 

11,100 
10, 100 

Paper  and  allied  products  _  _ _ _ 

4 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries _ 

2 

760 

760 

Chemicals  and  allied  products . 

8 

2,480 

50 

36,500 

6,140 

68,800 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . . 

1 

Rubber  products . 

7 

14,200 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries  .. . 

5 

26C 

14,900 

Mining . . 

6 

5,190 

3,  240 

353i  000 

2C.  10C 

C  (instruction . . . . . . 

13 

Trade .  . . 

19 

3,986 

1,050 

41.6C0 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 

2 

3. 920 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities . 

33 

30,900 

126,000 

4,640 

16.500 

Services — personal,  business,  and  other _ _ 

11 

M0 

Other  nonmanufacturing  industries _ 

5 

1,450 

Minnesota _ 

i  55 

45,  ICO 
4,810 
200 

873,000 

66,200 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products _ _ 

8 

Electrical  machinery _ 

2 

4,560 

Machinery  (except  electrical) _  _ _ _ _ _ 

4 

3,270 

420 

84.  SCO 

Automobiles  and  automobile  equipment 

1 

5.  040 

Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products  . 

2 

880 

43.2C0 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products. . . 

1 

170 

2.C30 

Textile-mill  products  ...  _ 

2 

160 

7,  s6o 

41,. 500 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products  made  from  fabrics  and 
similar  materials _ _ 

2 

480 

Food  and  kindred  products. . 

3 

5,940 

60.100 

Paper  and  allied  products _  . 

1 

1,700 

133. COO 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries, . . 

2 

5,000 

70,100 

Chemicals  and  allied  products . . 

710 

Rubber  products _ _ _ 

1 

450 

450 

Mining.. . . . .  . 

2 

5,190 

180,000 

Construction. . . . 

6 

1,090 

43,100 

Trade _ _  _  _ _  _ 

10 

910 

15.600 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities _ 

10 

13, 300 

S7.2C0 

Services — personal,  business,  and  other.. . . . . 

2 

1,170 

28,100 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  18. —  Work  stoppages  in  1946  in  States  which  had  25  or  more  stoppages  during  the 
year,  by  industry  group — Continued 


Number  of— 


State  and  industry  group 


Mississippi . . . . . . 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products . . . 

Transportation  equipment  (except  automobiles) . . . . 

Lumber  and  timber  basic  products _ _ _ _ 

Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products . . 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products . . . . . . 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products  made  from  fabrics  and 

similar  materials. _ _ 

Food  and  kindred  products . . . _ 

Paper  and  allied  products . __ . . . 

Chemicals  and  allied  products . _ . . . 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing . . 

Mining. . . . . . . 

Construction . . . . . 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities _ 

Missouri _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products . . _ . . 

Electrical  machinery.. . . . _ . . . . 

Machinery  (except  electrical) . . . 

Transportation  equipment  (except  automobiles) . . 

Automobiles  and  automobile  equipment . . . 

Nonferrous  metals  and  their  products . . . . 

Lumber  and  timber  basic  products _ _ 

Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products.. . . . . . 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products . . . . . . . . . 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products  made  from  fabrics  and 

similar  materials _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Leather  and  leather  products . . . . 

Food  and  kindred  products... . . . . 

Paper  and  allied  products . . . . 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries . . . 

Chemicals  and  allied  products . . . 

Rubber  products . . . . . 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries _ _ 

Mining . . . . . . . . 

Construction _ _ _ _ _ 

Trade . . . . 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate . . . . 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities _ 

Services — personal,  business,  and  other _ _ _ 

few  Jersey _ _ _ _ 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products _ _ _ 

Electrical  machinery . . . . . 

Machinery  (except  electrical) . . . . . 

Transportation  equipment  (except  automobiles) . . 

Automobiles  and  automobile  equipment _ _ _ 

Nonferrous  metals  and  their  products _ _ _ _ 

Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products _ _ _ 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products _ _ _ _ 

Textile-mill  products _ _ _ _ _ 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products  made  from  fabrics  and 

similar  materials . . . . . . . 

Leather  and  leather  products . . 

Food  and  kindred  products . . . . 

Tobacco  manufactures . . . . . . 

Paper  and  allied  products . . . . . 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries . . 

Chemicals  and  allied  products . . . 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . . . . . . 

Rubber  products . . . 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries _ _ _ _ 

Mining _ 

Construction _ _ _ _ 

Trade . . . . IIIIIIII. 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate . . . . . 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities _ 

Services— personal,  business,  and  other . 

Other  nonmanufacturing  industries _ 


Stoppages 

Workers 

involved 

Man-days 
idle  during 
1946 

26 

14,600 

147, 000 

1 

70 

1,020 

1 

3,000 

3,180 

1 

20 

40 

1 

50 

1,080 

1 

80 

160 

1 

30 

980 

1 

130 

380 

1 

2,110 

90, 600 

3 

810 

8,  540 

1 

600 

6,000 

1 

30 

800 

4 

1,  850 

11,800 

9 

5,800 

22,  800 

168 

•  63, 800 

1,  700, 000 

11 

5,040 

148, 000 

8 

800 

35,200 

16 

2, 390 

64, 000 

2 

1,140 

68, 000 
484, 000 
13,  600 

4 

800 

1 

60 

1, 130 

8 

1,670 

72, 100 

3 

130 

31, 200 

10 

2,410 

135, 000 

10 

7,000 

88, 900 

20 

6, 380 

84, 800 

5 

1,270 

50, 900 

2 

370 

2, 160 

7 

2,240 

139,000 

1 

550 

7,200 

2 

220 

4,  770 

6 

3,000 

28,400 

2 

70 

2,  500 

16 

2,000 

42,  500 

2 

30 

70 

22 

24, 000 

173,000 

10 

2,280 

20, 500 

>247 

193,  000 

6, 530, 000 

20 

18, 200 

834, 000 

12 

38, 300 

1,960,000 

21 

7,870 

318,000 

4 

8,150 

16,  700 

3 

5,640 

1,020,000 

11 

5,400 

605,  000 

8 

780 

24,  200 

8 

860 

16,  900 

15 

4, 760 

103,000 

4 

180 

1,040 

7 

1,310 

29,300 

10 

5, 200 

48,  000 

2 

670 

61,200 

12 

2, 690 

87, 100 

5 

1,000 

11,300 

19 

7,970 

225,000 

1 

200 

4,400 

8 

9,  660 

122,000 

10 

7,950 

163,  000 

2 

1,160 
7,  340 

50, 100 

23 

97,300 

13 

870 

7,640 

2 

40 

500 

27 

55, 800 

719,000 

6 

720 

1,890 

2 

120 

360 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  18.-  Work  stoppages  in  1946  in  Slates  u  huh  had  25  or  more  stoppages  daring  the 
year,  by  industry  group — Continued 


Number  of— 


State  and  industry  group 


New  York.. . . . . . . - . 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products.. . - . 

Electrical  machinery — . . 

Machinery  (except  electrical) - -  .  . 

Transportation  equipment  (except  automobiles) - - - 

Automobiles  and  automobile  equipment . . 

Nonferrous  metals  and  their  products - 

Lumber  and  timber  basic  products . - . 

Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products - 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products . . . 

Textile-mill  products . . . .  -  -  - - ,  -  „  y 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products  made  from  fabrics  ana 

similar  materials - • - - 

Leather  and  leather  products . - 

Food  and  kindred  products . - . 

Tobacco  manufactures - - - - 

Paper  and  allied  products. . — . . . . . 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries . . — . 

Chemicals  and  allied  products - - 

Rubber  products - - - - - - - - - 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries - - - - 

Mining . . . — . . 

Construction _ 

Trade _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate.----- - -  - - 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities - 

Services— personal,  business,  and  other - - 

Other  nonmanufacturing  industries— - - - - - 

General  strike — - - - - - 


North  Carolina - - - - - - - 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products - - - - - 

Electrical  machinery - - - .- - - - - 

Automobiles  and  automobile  equipment - 

Lumber  and  timber  basic  products  - - -■ 

Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products - 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products — . - . . . 

Textile-mill  products. - - - - 

Leather  and  leather  products.. - - 

Food  and  kindred  products. . . - - - 

Tobacco  manufactures - 

Paper  and  allied  products - 

Mining _ _ _ _ - . 

Construction.. - - - 

Trsd6  ___  _ _ _ _ _ — ~ 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities. 
Ser vices — personal,  business,  and  other - 


Ohio . . . . . . . . . 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products.. . - . - . - . . 

Electrical  machinery - - - 

Machinery  (except  electrical) - , - - - - 

Transportation  equipment  (except  automobiles) . — 

Automobiles  and  automobile  equipment . - . — 

Nonferrous  metals  and  their  products . . . 

Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products . . . . 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products - - - - - 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products  made  from  fabrics  and 
similar  materials.. - - 

Leather  and  leather  products . - . - . - . 

Food  and  kindred  products - 

Tobacco  manufactures - 

Paper  and  allied  products—-—.— - ;- . — . ™ 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries - 

Chemicals  and  allied  products - 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . . 

Rubber  products . . . . . . 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries - 

Mining - - - - - — - - - "" 

Construction - . - 

Trade - - 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate.—— - - 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities . 

Services— personal,  business,  and  other . . . - . 

Other  nonmanufacturing  industries . 


Workers 

involved 


Man-days 
idle  during 


56 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

20 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

13 

3 

i  396 
68 
27 
40 
1 

11 

10 

11 

22 

2 

3 
1 

16 

1 

4 
7 

12 

2 

33 

10 

20 

21 

24 

4 

31 

14 

10 


432,000 
66,900 
25,000  | 
12,000 
1,310 
2,470 
6,640 
30 

8,160 

1,670 

2,360 

5,430  I 
5.030 
13,000 
500 
1,010 
1,190 
3,060 
500 

3,240  I 
40 

32,000 
15,400 
410  I 
193,000 
9,560 

2.400 

20,000  I 

14.400 
20 
30 

210 
190 
1,470 
210 
4,S90 
40 
150 
100 
150 
40 
360 
190 
6, 130 
290 


450,000 
156.000  ; 
48.000 
31.400 
550  1 
12,800  | 
3,720 
4,250  j 
6,940  | 
200 

130  ! 
410 
6,290 
180 
1,000 
500 
6,000 
480 

39.500 

2,010 

38. 100 

47. 100 
2,440 

320 

38.500 
1,  750 
1,  470 


1946 


9.  350, 000 
2.  200. 000 
995.000 
833.000 

26.400 
634.000 
492,000 

200 

244,000 

67,000 

39.400 

89,500 

104,000 

198.000 

24.300 

33.300 
38.600 

118.000 

4,760 

54.400 

I. 070 
354.000 
164.000 

2.010 

2,440.000 

160.000 

8,710 

20.000 

452.000 

1.940 

90 

7.080 

II, 300 
119,000 

820 

268,000 

1,010 

3,730 

3,920 

150 

970 

2,130 

1,430 

27,400 

3,930 

10.  600. 000 
4.330.000 
1,520.000 
962.000 
87.900 
1,010.000 
124.000 
22ft  000 
340.000 
4.190 

370 

44.500 

112,000 

2,270 

25,600 

24.000 

92.500 

10,100 

260.000 

91.800 

954,000 

199,000 

43,700 

2,030 

138,000 

16,000 

3,610 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  18.  Work  stoppages  in  1946  in  States  which  had  25  or  wore  stoppages  during  the 
year,  by  industry  group — Continued 


Number  of- 

State  and  industry  group 

Stoppages 

Workers 

involved 

Man-days 
idle  during 
1946 

Oklahoma _  _  _ 

329, 000 
45,  900 
77,  400 
230 
9,300 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products 

Nonferrous  metals  and  their  products 

Lumber  and  timber  basic  products 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products _ 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products  made  from  fabrics  and 
similar  materials.. . 

1 

220 

Food  and  kindred  products  . 

14,  500 
21,  600 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal  . 

1 

Mining. 

240 
130,  000 

Construction  . . 

260 

Trade _ 

O 

1,  090 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities 
Services— personal,  business,  and  other 

6 

7,060 

560 

21, 800 
4,  360 
2,000 

Other  nonmanufacturing  industries 

Oregon  _  . 

Lumber  and  timber  basic  products 

10 

4,  490 
2,020 

272,  000 
66,  800 
6, 180 
4, 130 
1,710 

Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products 

1 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries 

1 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing  . 

340 

5,360 

Mining.  . 

Construction..  . 

290 

2,  600 

Trade _ _ 

4,  640 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  Dublin  utilities 

Pennsylvania.  .. 

18 

12, 800 

877,000 

1, 350 
179,  000 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products 

20,  100, 000 
7,  370, 000 
2,  770, 000 

1,  280,  000 
159,  000 
641,  000 
137,000 

Electrical  machinery 

Machinery  (except  electrical) . .  _ 

24,200 
6,  060 
6,850 
8,  970 

Transportation  equipment  (except  automobiles) 

6 

Automobiles  and  automobile  equipment 

Nonferrous  metals  and  their  products 

Lumber  and  timber  basic  products 

Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products 

3,  500 
5,420 
12,  000 

5,840 

120 

166, 000 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products 

19 

Textile-mill  products 

294, 000 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products  made  from  fabrics  and 
similar  materials  . 

47 

226,  000 

Leather  and  leather  products. 

74,  900 

Food  and  kindred  products 

4,  810 

Tobacco  manufactures 

146, 000 

Paper  and  allied  products 

1,030 

1,  640 

7,  170 

63, 800 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries 

8 

13,  400 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 

31,  900 
75, 900 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal 

Rubber  products 

2,  900 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries 

12 

2,  210 

127,000 
67, 400 
19,800 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing 

Mining...  ...  . 

Construction  . .  . . 

28 

320,  000 

7, 140 

5,  440, 000 

Trade.  _  ' 

130, 000 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

oZ 

l 

72 

20 

7 

5, 070 

49,  900 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities 
Services— personal,  business,  and  other 

99, 400 

5,  180 
570 

320 
595,  000 
171,  000 

Other  nonmanufacturing  industries 

Rhode  Island . _. 

1,  750 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products 

1, 100 

257,  000 

Electrical  machinery 

58, 000 

Machinery  (except  electrical). 

20, 800 

Nonferrous  metals  and  their  products 

540 

3 10 

Textile-mill  products 

60, 000 

Food  and  kindred  products 

1 

56,  200 

Rubber  products..  .  . 

10 

40 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries 

2 

14,  600 

2,  350 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing 

3 

810 

Construction..  . . 

14,  400 

Trade..  _ 

230 

2,  640 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities 
Services— personal,  business,  and  other 

6 

3 

40 

2, 060 

1,  200 
25, 000 

1,  910 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  18. — Work  stoppages  in  1946  in  States  which  had  25  or  more  stoppages  during  the 
year,  by  industry  group — Continued 


Number  of— 

State  and  industry  group 

Stoppages 

Workers 

involved 

Man-days 
idle  during 
1946 

1 131 

64,900 

10,600 

1,110,000 

369,000 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products . 

9 

Electrical  machinery . . 

1 

70 

2,450 

Machinery  (except  electrical) . . . . 

2 

200 

2,330 

Automobiles  and  automobile  equipment . . . . . 

1 

1,200 

1,200 

Nonferrous  metals  and  their  products . 

1 

120 

1,380 

Lumber  and  timber  basic  products  . . . 

2 

260 

560 

Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products . . . . . 

6 

1,500 

15,100 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products.. . . . 

9 

2,310 

60,800 

Textile-mill  products _  _ _ _ 

6 

1,400 

12,800 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products  made  from  fabrics  and 
similar  materials . .  . . . . 

5 

2,440 

55,200 

Leather  and  leather  products . . . 

1 

610 

4,340 

Food  and  kindred  products . . . 

13 

1,480 

6,480 

Paper  and  allied  products - - - - - 

2 

350 

11,000 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries _ _ 

1 

10 

820 

Chemicals  and  allied  products  . . . 

5 

1,580 

37,900 

Rubber  products _  _ _ 

6 

6,880 

32,200 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries . . . . 

1 

160 

1,260 

36 

19,300 

990 

421,000 

6,730 

4,000 

130 

Construction  . . . 

6 

Trade _  _ _ _ 

5 

660 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate _ _ _ _ _  _ 

1 

20 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities _ 

10 

12,100 

58,800 

Services — personal,  business,  and  other _  . 

3 

270 

2,280 

Other  non’manufacturing  industries.. . . 

1 

390 

1,510 

i  97 

94,800 

4,470 

2,010,000 

121,000 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products.. . . . . . . 

7 

Electrical  machinery . . .  .  . . 

1 

100 

1.440 

Machinery  (except  electrical) _ _ _ _ 

7 

8,390 

500.000 

Transportation  equipment  (except  automobiles) . . 

4 

4,  510 

227.000 

Automobiles  and  automobile  equipment . . 

i 

40 

2.720 

Nonferrous  metals  and  their  products . . 

3 

1,230 

93, 100 

Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products . . 

2 

590 

34,900 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products .  . . . . . 

5 

830 

23,800 

Textile-mill  products  _  _ _ _ 

2 

500 

32,500 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products  made  from  fabrics  and 
similar  materials _ _ _ _ _ 

2 

380 

26,900 

Food  and  kindred  products. . . . 

5 

2,680 

27,600 

Paper  and  allied  products _  _ _ _ _ 

2 

390 

1,940 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries. . . . 

2 

90 

1,070 

Chemicals  and  allied  products... . . . . . . 

3 

6,080 

103,000 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal _ _ _ 

4 

580 

17,800 

Rubber  products . . . . 

1 

700 

36,400 

3 

340 

9,250 

293.000 

Construction - - - - 

10 

8,310 

8 

550 

9,380 

447,000 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities...  . 

26 

53,400 

Other  nonmanufacturing  industries. . . . 

2 

650 

2,900 

108 

72,200 
1,  460 

1,  240, 000 
12,300 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products . . . 

8 

Electrical  machinery. . . . 

1 

280 

9,  840 

Automobiles  and  automobile  equipment - - - 

1 

40 

1,060 

Lumber  and  timber  basic  products . .  . . . 

1 

70 

200 

Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products - - -  . 

3 

800 

16,300 

Stone,  clav,  and  glass  products. . .  . . 

4 

500 

2,480 

Textile-m  i  1 1  products _ _ 

6 

1,  130 

6.020 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products  made  from  fabrics  and 
similar  materials . . . . . . 

3 

240 

4,770 

Food  and  kindred  products. . . . . . 

4 

640 

5.820 

Paper  and  allied  products . . . 

3 

970 

20.000 

Chemicals  and  allied  products . . . 

2 

190 

2.600 

37 

38.  900 

S63.000 

Construction . . . . . . . 

10 

710 

6,400 

5 

180 

5,790 

270,000 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities . 

19 

25.800 

Services— personal,  business,  and  other . 

1 

320 

12,600 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  18.  Work  stoppages  in  1946  in  States  which  had  25  or  more  stoppages  during  the 
year ,  by  industry  group — Continued 


Number  of— 


State  and  industry  group 


Washington _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products. . . . . . 

Automobiles  and  automobile  equipment . . . . . 

Nonferrous  metals  and  their  products _ _ _ 

Lumber  and  timber  basic  products _ _ 

Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products . . . . . 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products _ _ _ _ _ 

Leather  and  leather  products _ _ _ _ _ 

Food  and  kindred  products _ _ _ _ 

Paper  and  allied  products . . ' 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries _ _ _ 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing _ _ 

Mining _ _ _ _ _ 

Construction.. . . . . 1111111 

Trade _ _ I” 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities _ 

Services — personal,  business,  and  other . . . . 

West  Virginia.. . . . . . . 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products _ _ _ ”” 

Electrical  machinery. _ ”" 

Machinery  (except  electrical) _ _ ”” 

Transportation  equipment  (except  automobiles) _ 

Automobiles  and  automobile  equipment . . 

Nonferrous  metals  and  their  products . . . IIIIIIII! 

Lumber  and  timber  basic  products. _ _ _ I  " 

Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products . . __”I” 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products _ _ 

Apparel  and  other  finished  products  made  from  fabrics  and 

similar  materials . . . . 

Food  and  kindred  products _ _ 

Paper  and  allied  products . . III””" 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries . . . .1111. II 

Chemicals  and  allied  products . . . . 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal... . Ill”””" 

Rubber  products _ ! _ _ _ _ IIIIIIIII” 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries _ _ _ _ _ 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing _ _ 

Mining . . . . ”” . 

Construction . . . . . . 

Trade _ _ _ _ _ _ ..HI” 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate... _ _ II” 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities 

Services— personal,  business,  and  other . . . 

Other  nonmanufacturing  industries . . . IIIIIIII 

Wisconsin . . . . . . . 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products _ _ ...II” 

.  Electrical  machinery . . . . . . I 

Machinery  (except electrical)... . . . . . . . . 

Transportation  equipment  (except  automobiles) . Ill” 

Automobiles  and  automobile  equipment _ 

Lumber  and  timber  basic  products _ _ 

Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products _ ”1 

Leather  and  leather  products _ _ 

Food  and  kindred  products . . .  . . 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries _ ””  . 

Rubber  products _ _ _ _ _ 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries.  .  . 

Mining . . . . . . 

Construction _ _ _ .Ill””” 

Trade . . . .I.IIIIIIIIIIIIII” . 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities . 

Services — personal,  business,  and  other. . . 

Other  nonmanufacturing  industries . I . 


Stoppages 

Workers 

involved 

Man-days 
idle  during 
1946 

79 

49,600 

884,  000 

7 

1.140 

26, 000 

.  2 

750 

15,  400 

4 

1,400 

84,  300 

5 

3,  270 

121,  000 

3 

2,010 

4,830 

5 

870 

8,  120 

1 

50 

570 

4 

1, 150 

23,  100 

1 

70 

340 

1 

200 

11,000 

2 

1,4.50 

4,  150 

3 

3,  000 

72,  900 

3 

290 

2,250 

11 

1,620 

46,  300 

23 

32,  000 

462,  000 

4 

320 

2.670 

■150 

229, 000 

5, 600, 000 

7 

13,  000 

416,000 

2 

1,940 

145,  000 

2 

590 

25,  200 

1 

680 

1,840 

1 

200 

9,240 

3 

3,000 

37. 500 

2 

100 

2,  790 

3 

300 

2,280 

4 

320 

75, 900 

3 

290 

3,620 

3 

290 

1,600 

3 

210 

7,480 

1 

30 

250 

4 

3.020 

53, 900 

1 

20 

170 

1 

50 

150 

2 

770 

26.  500 

1 

80 

680 

73 

193.000 

4,  740,  000 

10 

900 

4,  380 

8 

470 

5,  550 

1 

20 

110 

12 

9,500 

28,200 

4 

480 

10,  500 

2 

50 

180 

■91 

73, 700 

4, 820, 000 

12 

6, 930 

374, 000 

3 

1,010 

39, 000 

13 

26,  500 

3,910,000 

2 

40 

1,300 

5 

8,780 

183,000 

5 

1,420 

66,  300 

7 

1,400 

64, 300 

3 

190 

3,990 

7 

2.590 

16,900 

1 

30 

80 

1 

860 

2,500 

1 

140 

1,230 

2 

640 

51,  900 

11 

2,710 

19,  700 

7 

4,  600 

38, 900 

9 

15, 400 

44,  300 

2 

30 

350 

4 

520 

3,300 

'  This  figure  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  figures  which  follow.  This  is  because  one  c 
fleeting  more  than  one  industry,  have  been  counted  as  separate  strikes  in  each  industi 
roper  allocation  of  workers  and  man-days  idle  to  each  industry. 


more  strikes,  each 
affected,  with  the 
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Letter  of  Transmittal 


United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  July  28,  194 1- 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  study  on  labor  requirements  in  the 
production  of  certain  types  of  nonrigid  home  insulation.  This  study  is  the 
fifth  in  a  series  conducted  by  the  Bureau’s  Construction  Statistics  Division  to 
determine  the  amount  of  labor  needed  to  produce  the  more  important  construc¬ 
tion  materials ;  it  was  prepared  by  Carl  R.  Taylor  and  Benjamin  Levine,  under 
the  direction  of  Thomas  M.  Flanagan.  The  Bureau  wishes  to  acknowledge  the 
cooperation  of  the  companies  which  provided  data  for  the  survey,  and  of  their 
trade  associations. 

Ewan  Clague,  Commisioner. 

Hon.  L.  B.  Schweleenbach, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


The  photographs  reproduced  in  this  bulletin  are  by  courtesy  of  Jolins-Manville 
Corp.,  the  Vermiculite  Research  Institute,  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 
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Bulletin  J\[o.  919  of  the 

United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


Labor  Requirements  to  Produce  Home 

Insulation 


Mineral  Wool,  Cotton  and  Expanded  Vermiculite 

Characteristics  of  Industry’s  Products 

This  study  is  the  fifth  in  a  series  1  which  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
:istics  has  been  conducting  to  determine  the  amount  of  labor  needed 
o  produce  the  more  important  construction  materials  for  the  present 
lousing  program  or  for  other  construction  activity. 

The  present  survey  analyzes  the  amount  of  labor  required  to  produce 
)  important  types  of  nonrigid  home  insulation  material :  mineral 
vool,  cotton,  and  expanded  vermiculite.  It  describes  the  processes  in¬ 
volved  in  the  manufacture  of  these  materials,  and  analyzes  the  man- 
lours  required  per  unit  of  product  at  each  production  level,  from 
nining  or  growing  the  raw  material  to  transporting  the  finished 
iroduct. 

The  use  of  insulation  in  new  residential  construction  has  increased 
•apidly  in  recent  years  and,  during  the  war,  insulation  of  existing 
mildings  became  especially  important  as  a  fuel-conservation  measure, 
savings  in  fuel  costs  are  estimated  at  around  30  percent  for  insulated, 
is  compared  with  uninsulated  homes.2 

1  This  survey,  covering  three  important  nonrigid  insulation  materials,  is  the  first  of  two 
tudies  of  the  labor  required  to  produce  home  insulation.  Tiie  second  will  cover  labor 
equirements  for  fiber  insulating  board,  a  rigid  type  of  insulation  material.  Building 
aaterials  for  which  results  will  be  reported  in  future  articles  include  hardwood  and 
ardwood  flooring,  and  plumbing  and  heating  supplies.  Previous  studies  covered  labor 
equirements  in  cement  production,  summarized  in  the  September  1946  Monthly  Labor 
teview  (p.  355)  ;  labor  requirements  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  concrete 
tasonry  products  and  concrete  pipe,  summarized  in  the  November  1946  Monthly  Labor 
leview  (p.  681)  :  in  southern  pine  lumber  production,  summarized  in  the  December  1946 
lonthly  Labor  Review  (p.  941)  ;  and  in  softwood  plywood  production,  summarized  in 
he  January  1947  Monthly  Labor  Review  (p.  67). 

2  Bowles,  Oliver ;  Home  Insulation  With  Mineral  Products,  in  Information  Circular 
lumber  7388  (U.  S.  Department  of  Interior),  October  1946,  p.  7. 
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Nonrigid  insulating  materials  usually  consist  of  interlaced  wool¬ 
like  fibers  or  hollow  or  stratified  granules,  providing  millions  of 
minute  spaces  in  which  dead  air  is  enclosed  and,  thus,  having  especially 
low  heat  conductivity.  Their  function  is  to  reduce  the  transfer  of 
heat  from  one  side  of  a  wall,  ceiling,  or  roof  to  the  other,  irrespective 
of  the  side  on  which  the  heat  is  generated.  In  winter,  the  use  of  in¬ 
sulation  reduces  the  escape  of  heat  from  the  inside  of  a  dwelling, 
maintaining  a  higher  indoor  temperature  with  decreased  fuel  con¬ 
sumption.  In  summer,  the  reverse  occurs,  and  insulation  reduces  the 
penetration  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  through  walls  and  ceilings  to  the 
interior  of  the  house. 

There  are  many  types  of  insulating  materials,  but  in  general  they 
fall  into  two  categories:  the  rigid,  such  as  fiber  board,  used  in  new 
construction  or  in  remodeling  in  place  of  lathing  or  wall  sheathing; 
and  the  nonrigid,  varieties  of  which  are  discussed  in  this  report.  Non- 
rigid  insulation  has  no  structural  value,  but  is  placed  in  the  hollow 
spaces  of  walls,  between  floor  joists,  or  between  roof  and  rafters.  It 
is  used  effectively  to  insulate  existing  buildings  and  is  also  installed 
in  new  construction.  Most  types  are  fire  resistant  or  flameproof ed,  and 
it  has  been  found  that  even  in  frame  dwellings  the  spread  of  fires  is 
hindered  by  the  use  of  insulation  in  ceiling  and  roof,  as  well  as  by 
filling  the  hollow  spaces  of  walls  and  partitions. 

Of  the  three  types  of  nonrigid  insulation  covered  in  this  survey, 
mineral  wool  is  the  most  important  in  terms  of  tons  produced  and 
sold  each  year.  (See  table  1.)  The  processed  mineral  wool  is  a  fibrous, 
intermeshing  material,  resembling  natural  wool.  It  is  composed  prin¬ 
cipally  of  silicates  of  calcium  and  aluminum  and  is  produced  from 
three  principal  types  of  raw  material :  natural  rock  or  combinations 
of  various  natural  minerals  or  rocks,  such  as  limestone  and  shale;  iron, 
copper,  or  lead  blast-furnace  slag;  and  such  glass  materials  as  silica 
sand,  soda  ash,  and  limestone.  The  mineral  wool  is  named  rock  wool, 
slag  wool,  or  glass  wool,  according  to  the  raw  materials  from  which 
it  is  made.  Mineral  wool  is  sold  commercially  for  home  insulation 
in  three  forms :  loose,  granulated,  or  as  batts  and  blankets. 

Loose  wool  is  the  initial  product  after  the  first  processing  operation 
and  it  is  from  loose  wool  that  the  other  mineral  wool  products  are  pre¬ 
pared.  Loose  wool  is  sold  by  the  bag  and  installed  by  hand. 

Granulated  wool  is  by  far  the  most  widely  used  of  the  three  forms. 
It  is  the  only  product  from  which  the  shot,  or  grains  of  slag  have  been 
removed.  Because  the  granules  are  formed  into  small  pellets  and 
can  be  blown  between  the  framing  of  buildings  with  an  air  hose, 
granulated  wool  is  used  chiefly  for  the  insulation  of  existing  buildings. 
Like  loose  wool,  it  is  usually  sold  by  the  bag. 

Blankets  and  batts  of  mineral  wool  have  been  fashioned  into  soft 
flexible  quilts,  usually  surfaced  on  one  or  both  sides  by  specially 
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reated  vapor-proof  paper.  Batts  are  similar  to  blankets  except  that 
ley  are  usually  smaller  in  size.  Batt  and  blanket  wool  are  sold  by 
le  roll  or  carton  and  installed  by  hand. 

Processed  flameproofed  cotton  is  a  comparatively  new  product,  dat- 
lg  from  1940.  It  is  sold  only  in  the  batt  or  blanket  form,  by  the  roll 
r  carton.  Expanded  vermiculite,  granular  in  form,  is  marketed  by 
le  bag,  as  a  fill  type  of  home  insulation  material.  It  is  prepared 
com  vermiculite  ore,  which  closely  resembles  mica  in  appearance  and 
;  characterized  by  its  extraordinary  quality  of  expansion  when  heated. 


able  1.- — Estimated  prodvction  of  mineral  wool,  cotton,  and  expanded  vermiculite 
home  insxdation,  1942  and  1946 


Type  of  insulation 

Tons  produced 

1942 

1946 

Total  (all  types) _ _ - . . 

411,450 

681, 295 

Mineral  wool  1 . — . 

377, 603 

631,611 

Loose  wool _  . . . 

58,  586 

56,213 

Granulated  wool  . .  .  - _ 

183, 107 

408,  021 

Blanket  or  batt  wool. . .  .  . 

135,910 

167, 377 

Cotton  2 _ _ _ _ 

873 

9.  050 

Expanded  vermiculite  3 . . . 

32, 974 

40,  634 

i  For  1942  production  figures,  see  Minerals  Yearbook,  1943,  p.  1583.  Production  figures  for  1940  for  all 
ineral  wool  of  the  types  shown  are  based  on  the  production  estimate  for  1945  furnished  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
Mines  by  the  Mineral  Wool  Association,  and  increased  by  12  percent— the  Bureau  of  Mines  estimate 
the  rise  in  mineral  wool  production  in  1946  compared  with  1945.  Production  in  1946  was  distributed  by 
pe  of  mineral  wool  in  the  same  ratio  as  found  in  the  production  of  the  plants  covered  in  the  Bureau  of 
ibor  Statistics’  survey  during  1946. 

1  For  1942  production  figures,  see  E.  H.  Omohundro  and  N.  B.  Salant,  Cotton  Insulation.  Washington, 
.  C.,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  et  al.,  December  1944,  p.  2.  The  1946  figure  is  an  estimate  fur- 
shed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Production  of  cotton  insulation  not  covered  in  the  De- 
rtment  of  Agriculture  incentive  program  is  excluded,  but  this  is  believed  to  be  very  small. 

1  For  1942  production  figure,  see  Minerals  Yearbook,  1943  p.  1588.  It  is  estimated  that  60  percent  of 
e  total  production  is  used  in  home  insulation.  The  1946  figure  is  an  estimate  provided  by  the  U.  S. 
ireau  of  Mines. 


Scope  and  Method  of  Survey 

The  mineral  wool  survey  covers  10  plants  representing  about  one- 
lird  of  1946  production.  The  studies  of  labor  requirements  to  pro- 
uce  flameproofed  cotton  and  expanded  vermiculite  were  made  by 
nalyzing  the  records  of  four  and  six  plants,  respectively,  accounting 
ir  something  over  50  percent  of  1946  production  in  each  of  these 
idustries. 

The  companies  and  plants  to  be  included  in  the  survey  were  selected 
fter  consultation  with  appropriate  trade  associations,  government 
fficials,  and  industry  members.  Small,  medium,  and  large  plants  in 
ich  branch  of  the  insulation  field,  were  selected  in  approximately  the 
ime  ratio  in  which  they  are  distributed  in  the  industry.  Figures  on 
nit  man-hours  for  each  plant  were  weighted  by  the  plant’s  estimated 
946  production  in  order  to  arrive  at  estimated  average  man-hours  re- 
uired  per  unit  of  output  in  each  of  the  three  insulation  industries 
irveyed. 


Data  were  collected  in  the  latter  part  of  1946  and,  in  each  case,  a 
period  was  selected  for  survey  that  plant  officials  considered  tj’pical 
of  their  1946  operations.  Field  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  working  with  plant  officials,  derived  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  total  man-hours  spent  on  each  manufacturing  process  and  in 
administration,  from  plant  records.  Man-hour  requirements  were 
estimated  for  extracting  and  transporting  the  raw  materials,  for 
power,  and  for  transporting  the  finished  product  to  local  dealers  and 
users  on  the  basis  of  the  following:  (1)  plant  information  on  quan¬ 
tities  consumed  and  produced;  (2)  labor  requirements  information 
obtained  from  various  sources,  including  the  extraction  &nd  utility 
industries  represented;  and  (3)  earlier  surveys  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  study  to  include  the  man¬ 
hours  expended  by  distributors,  jobbers,  or  retailers  in  selling  the 
finished  product. 

Summary  of  Man-Hour  Requirements 

An  average  of  9.1  man-hours  was  required  in  1946  to  manufacture 
a  ton  of  mineral  wool  home  insulation,  according  to  the  Bureau’s 
survey.  Loose  wool,  because  of  the  simplicity  of  its  manufacture, 
required  only  6.7  man-hours  per  ton  to  produce  in  the  factory;  granu¬ 
lated  wool  required  somewhat  more  labor  (8.2  man-hours)  as  a  result 
of  an  added  processing  step,  and  batt  or  blanket  wool  still  more  (12.2 
man-hours)  reflecting  primarily  the  process  of  fashioning  the  wool 
into  the  blanket -type  product  and  affixing  the  vapor-proof  backing. 
About  5.6  man-hours  may  be  added  on  the  average  for  producing  and 
transporting  the  raw  materials,  fuel,  and  other  products  used  in 
making  mineral  wool,  and  for  transporting  the  finished  wool  to  dealers. 

Flameproofed  cotton  insulation  is  measured  by  the  thousand  square 
feet.  The  Bureau’s  survey  shows  that  while  only  4.2  man-hours  were 
required  to  produce  a  thousand  square  feet  of  cotton  insulation  in  the 
plant  in  1946,  85.8  per  thousand  square  feet  were  needed  for  the  out- 
side  activities  of  making  the  cotton  and  other  materials  available,  and 
shipping  the  finished  product.  Of  the  85.8  man-hours,  84  were  re¬ 
quired  just  for  growing  and  preparing  the  cotton  for  delivery  to  the 
insulation  plant,  according  to  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

In  the  case  of  expanded  vermiculite,  also,  man-hour  requirements 
for  processing  are  not  as  high  as  those  for  producing  and  transporting 
the  raw  materials,  fuel,  and  other  products  used  and  for  shipping 
the  finished  insulation.  Expanded  vermiculite  is  measured  by  the 
thousand  cubic  feet.  An  average  of  25.2  man-hours  was  found  to  be 
needed  in  1946  to  manufacture  a  thousand  cubic  feet  of  expanded 
vermiculite,  compared  with  35.9  man-hours  for  the  out-of-plant  activi- 
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ties,  making  a  total  of  61.1  man-hours  per  thousand  cubic  feet  from 
mine  to  dealer.  A  large  part  of  the  man-hour  requirements  for  pro- 
iucing  vermiculite  insulation  (19.4  man-hours)  was  expended  in 
transporting  the  vermiculite  ore  from  the  mines,  which  are  situated 
in  a  very  few  States,  to  the  scattered  processing  plants.  Since  the 
mbic  footage  of  vermiculite  expands  considerably  during  processing, 
he  manufacturing  plants  are  located  near  distributing  centers  and 
jften  quite  distant  from  the  source  of  raw  materials,  to  save  trans¬ 
portation  costs. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  discussion  that  the  production  man-hour 
’equirements  vary  considerably  per  unit  of  product  between  the  three 
lome-insulation  materials  discussed  in  this  report,  when  each  indus- 
;ry’s  customary  unit  of  measurement  is  used.  Using  a  common  unit 
)f  measurement  with  reference  to  the  use  to  which  the  material  is 
)ut  (i.  e.,  the  amount  of  insulation  material  3  inches  thick  required  to 
:over  a  thousand  square  feet  of  space),  the  Bureau  has  computed 
•oughly  that  labor  requirements  in  the  factory  vary  little  by  type  of 
iroduct,  ranging  from  a  little  over  4  to  something  over  6  man-hours 
)er  unit.  Variations  are  much  greater  when  nonmanufacturing 
abor  needs  are  considered,  because  of  the  differences  in  raw  materials 
lsed  and  in  transportation  problems,  as  described  briefly  above. 

Mineral  Wool 

HISTORY  AND  ANNUAL  PRODUCTION 

Production  of  mineral  or  rock  wool  was  first  reported  in  1840  in 
Vales.3  Commercial  production  in  this  country  is  believed  to  have 
tarted  at  Alexandria,  Ind.,  in  1897  when  C.  C.  Hall  established  a 
)lant  for  the  production  of  rock  wool  to  utilize  the  slag  produced  as 
Taste  in  the  operation  of  a  steel  plant.  Annual  production  in  1900 
vas  estimated  to  be  6,002  short  tons,  increasing  to  11,626  tons  in  1909 
nd  dropping  to  7,514  tons  in  1911.  Production  in  1928  was  estimated 
t  around  50,000  tons  4  increasing  to  500,000  tons  in  1936  and  decreas- 
ng  to  approximately  400,000  tons  in  1938.6 

The  centennial  celebration  of  the  mineral  wool  industry  was  held  in 
Chicago  in  1940.6  Only  estimates  rather  than  actual  production 
igures  are  available  for  most  other  years  prior  to  1942,  although  the 
bureau  of  Census  has  released  some  data  on  dollar  value  of  mineral 
Tool  produced  for  certain  earlier  years.  Recent  data  on  mineral  wool 
iroduction  are  shown  in  table  2. 

•The  Origin  of  Rock  Wool,  in  Stone,  vol.  57.  No.  12,  December  1936,  p.  448. 

4  Mineral  Wool,  by  J.  R.  Thoenen,  Bureau  of  Mines  Information  Circular  6142,  June 
929,  pp.  2  and  13. 

4  Mineral  Wool,  by  J.  R.  Thoenen,  Bureau  of  Mines  Information  Circular  6948R,  June 
939,  p.  4. 

•Minerals  Yearbook,  1940,  p.  1420. 

748937°— 47 - 2 
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Table  2. — Annual  'production  of  loose,  granulated,  and  halt  or  blanket  mineral 
wool  used  in  home  insulation,  1942-46 


Year 

Short  tons  of  mineral  wool  produced 

Total 

Loose 

Granulated 

Batt  or  blanket 

1942  1 . . 

377, 603 

58,  586 

183, 107 

135,910 

1943  i... . . 

409,  067 

63, 978 

277,  833 

67, 256 

1944  2.... . 

426,  600 

59,  787 

308,  41 1 

.58,  402 

1945  3 _ _ 

563, 939 

78,  952 

406,  036 

78, 951 

1946' _ 

631,611 

56,  213 

408, 021 

167,  377 

1  Minerals  Yearbook  1943,  p.  1583. 

2  Op.  cit.  1944,  p.  1541. 

s  Estimate  for  the  total  was  provided  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  by  the  Mineral  Wool  Association. 
Production  by  type  of  mineral  wool  was  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  using  the  same  ratio 
to  the  total  as  in  1944. 

4  Figure  for  the  total  was  based  on  the  production  estimate  for  1945,  increased  by  12  percent — the  Bureau 
of  Mines  estimate  of  the  rise  in  mineral  wool  production  in  194(i  compared  with  1945.  Production  by  type  of 
mineral  wool  was  distributed  in  the  same  ratio  as  found  in  the  production  of  the  plants  covered  in  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics’  survey  during  1946. 

PRODUCTION  PROCESS 

Though  variations  in  the  technique  of  manufacturing  mineral  wool 
occur  from  plant  to  plant,  the  process  may  be  described  generally  as 
follows:  Different  combinations  of  coke  with  slag,  rock,  shale,  dolo¬ 
mite  or  limestone,  among  others,  are  fed  into  a  cupola — a  furnace 
used  in  melting  minerals.  Automatic  scales  are  usually  used  to  weigh 
the  amount  of  each  raw  material  to  be  put  into  each  charge.  The 
charge  is  heated  to  a  melting  temperature  of  from  2,500°  F.  to  around 
3,500°  F.  and  is  then  drawn  otf  from  the  cupola  in  a  thin  stream.  The 
stream  of  melted  slag,  about  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil,  drops  from  a  few 
inches  to  something  over  a  foot.  It  is  then  intercepted  by  a  blast  of 
steam  which  catches  it  and  blows  it  into  the  adjacent  blowing  or  wool 
room.  The  blowing  temperature  is  usually  300  to  500°  F.  lower  than 
the  melting  temperature. 

As  the  slag  droplets  are  traveling  at  high  speed  through  the  air, 
each  tails  out  into  fibers  or  strands.  The  minute  amount  of  each 
droplet  of  slag  that  does  not  strand  out  or  form  fibers,  but  remains 
as  a  tiny  ball  or  knot  of  slag,  is  called  “shot.”  A  single  piece  of  shot 
is  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  sand.  As  shot  has  no  insulation  value,  its 
elimination  in  the  production  process  is  highly  desirable,  and  the 
degree  of  efficiency  of  the  blowing  process  is  in  part  measured  by  the 
small  shot  content  of  the  loose  wool.  To  reduce  the  dust,  an  oil  spray 
is  mixed  with  the  steam,  or  strikes  the  wool  after  it  has  been  blown  a 
few  inches. 

The  blowing  rooms  are  enclosed  and  are  narrow  and  high  and 
usually  from  20  to  50  feet  in  length.  A  conveyer  belt  ordinarily  forms 
the  floor  and  removes  the  blown  wool  from  the  wool  room  through  a 
small  opening.  In  some  plants  the  wool  is  removed  by  hand.  At  this  : 
point  the  processing  of  loose  wool  is  completed  and  it  may  be  bagged 
and  shipped. 


In  the  case  of  granulated  wool,  the  conveyer  may  move  the  wool 
out  of  the  wool  room  onto  a  belt  through  a  series  of  grinders  that  break 
up  the  fibers.  The  wool  then  passes  into  a  rotary  screen  which  causes 
the  formation  of  small  round  pellets  or  nodules,  producing  granulated, 
often  called  nodulated  wool.  The  shot  drops  through  the  screening  to 
be  returned  to  the  furnace  and  remelted.  There  is  about  a  17-percent 
loss  in  pounds  between  the  raw  slag  used  and  the  loose  wool  produced. 
If  the  loose  wool  is  further  processed  into  granulated  wool,  an  addi¬ 
tional  loss  of  25  percent  is  incurred,  making  an  average  loss  of  about 
42  percent  in  processing  granulated  wool. 


Figure  1.  Blowing  mineral  wool  :  As  the  molten  slag  leaves  the  cupola  in  a  thin  stream, 
it  is  intercepted  by  a  blast  of  steam  and  blown  into  the  wool  room,  thus  forming  loose 
•mineral  wool. 


To  make  batt  or  blanket  wool,  the  loose  wool  is  removed  from  the 
wool  room,  usually  on  a  conveyer  belt,  and  sprayed  with  resin  or  some 
other  binder.  It  then  passes  through  rollers  which  compress  the  wool 
with  the  binder  and  set  it  into  a  continuous  mineral  wool  blanket. 
Following  this,  the  blanket  passes  through  ovens  which  complete  the 
process  of  binding  and  setting  the  blanket  in  permanent  form. 
Blankets  are  made  from  1  to  4  inches  thick  to  suit  various  insulation 
purposes.  The  conveyer  moves  the  newly  formed  blanket  along  to 
the  point  where  the  moisture-proof  vapor-barrier  paper  is  added  as 
sacking,  though  batt  or  blanket  wool  is  sometimes  made  without  paper 
sacking.  I  he  mineral  blanket  is  then  cut  and  trimmed  automatically 
.o  batt  or  blanket  sizes,  automatically  rolled,  and  then  hand  packed  for 
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shipment.  The  wool  clippings  from  the  trimming  operation  are 
salvaged  and  made  into  granulated  wool. 

In  some  of  the  larger  plants,  there  is  a  separate  production  line  for 
each  type  of  wool,  but  in  smaller  plants  one  cupola  produces  the 
loose  wool  used  to  make  granulated  and  batt  or  blanket  wool. 


Figure  2.  Loose  mineral  wool  :  An  endless  belt  conveys  the  blown  wool  from  the  wool 

room  for  bagging  or  further  processing  into  granulated  or  batt  and  blanket  wool. 

LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  MANUFACTURING 

The  labor  requirements  to  manufacture  a  ton  of  mineral  wool  for 
all  processes  combined  have  already  been  quoted  (p.  6).  Figures 
showing  detail  by  department  or  process  are  presented  in  table  3. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  processing  of  granulated  wool  requires 
more  labor  than  loose  wool  chiefly  in  the  maintenance  department,  as 
a  result  of  the  additional  machinery  required  for  nodulating  or  gran¬ 
ulating  the  wool,  removing  the  shot,  and  then  bagging  the  wool 
automatically. 

Also,  more  labor  is  required  to  make  granulated  wool  than  loose 
wool,  because  of  the  loss  or  waste  in  raw  materials  caused  by  removal 


of  the  shot.  This  necessitates  handling  and  heating  more  raw  ma¬ 
terial  to  produce  a  ton  of  the  granulated  mineral-wool  product. 

While  granulated  wool  is  bagged  automatically,  loose  wool  must  be 
bafnred  bv  hand,  as  the  fibers  tend  to  cling  together  to  form  large 
masses  or  lumps.  Man-hours  required  for  packing  loose  wool,  in 
fact,  exceed  those  for  processing.  In  contrast,  the  pellets  of  granu¬ 
lated  wool  are  easily  bagged  by  machine. 

Most  of  the  additional  labor  required  to  produce  batt  or  blanket 
wool  as  compared  with  granulated  wool  is  employed  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  and  packing  department  where  additional  machine  operations 
require  a  larger  number  of  machine  tenders.  In  addition,  batt  or 
blanket  wool  is  hand  packed  in  contrast  with  the  automatic  bagging  of 
granulated  wool.  Machine  maintenance  and  labor  supervision  also 
are  more  extensive  in  making  batts  or  blankets. 

Table  3. — Man-hour  requirements  per  ion  to  manufacture  mineral  wool  home 
insulation  in  1946,  by  type  of  mineral  wool  product 


Average  man-hours  required  per  ton  of  mineral 
wool  for — 


Major  department  or  process 

All  types 
(weighted 
average) 

Loose 

wool 

Granulated 

wool 

Batt  or 
blanket 
wool 

All  departments _  _  . - . - . 

9. 1 

6.7 

8.2 

12.  2 

.3 

.  1 

.3 

.  4 

2.4 

2.2 

2.4 

2.4 

3.4 

2.5 

2.5 

5.6 

.7 

.  7 

.8 

.  7 

.6 

.3 

.6 

.7 

1.3 

.6 

1.3 

1.9 

Superintendent  and  foreman - - - 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.5 

A  relationship  can  be  seen  between  production  level  and  average 
man-hour  requirements  per  ton  in  the  mineral  wool  plants  surveyed. 
The  greater  the  plant’s  production,  the  lower  the  average  man-hour 
requirements  to  produce  each  ton.  The  relationship  appears  to  affect 
practically  every  processing  department,  as  shown  in  table  4. 


Table  4. — Average  labor  requirements  per  ton  of  mineral  wool  produced  in  10  plants 
in  1946,  by  estimated  monthly  production  and  by  major  department 


Major  department 

Man-hours  required  per  ton  in  plants  with 
monthly  production  of — 

Less  than  1,000 
tons 

1,000  to  2,000 
tons 

More  than  2,000 
tons 

All  departments . . . . . . 

17.6 

10.8 

8.3 

.6 

.5 

.2 

4.  1 

2.7 

2.2 

4.7 

3.9 

3.  1 

2.1 

1.3 

.6 

1.5 

.  7 

.5 

2.2 

1.2 

1.5 

2.4 

.5 

.2 
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OUTSIDE  LABOR  REQUIREMENTS 

To  follow  the  employment  needs  for  producing  mineral  wool  from 
mine  to  dealer,  it  was  necessary  to  study  how  much  labor  was  required 
to  produce  and  transport  the  raw  materials,  fuel,  and  other  major 
products  needed  to  make  this  type  of  home  insulation  and  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  compute,  also,  the  labor  required  to  transport  the  finished 
pioduct  from  the  plant.  Estimates  of  these  labor  needs  are.  at  most, 
approximate  and  could  be  prepared  only  for  loose  wool. 

Labor  needs  for  all  these  activities  averaged  5.6  man-hours 
per  ton  of  loose  wool  produced.  When  added  to  manufactur¬ 
ing  man-hours  (6.7  per  ton),  a  total  of  12.3  man-hours  per  ton 
is  derived  for  the  labor  needs  from  extraction  of  the  raw  materials  to 
delivery  of  the  finished  product.  The  nonmanufacturing  labor  re¬ 
quirements  undoubtedly  vary  somewhat  for  the  granulated  and  batt 
or  blanket  types  as  compared  with  loose  wool.  On  the  average,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  about  15  man-hours  (9.1  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  5.6  to  produce  the  material  used,  etc.)  are  required  to 
produce  one  ton  of  all  type  mineral  wool  home  insulation,  from  mine 
or  slag  pile  to  dealer. 

The  method  by  which  these  totals  were  derived  may  be  described 
briefly  as  follows:  An  average  cupola  charge  contains  about  2,400 
pounds  of  blast  furnace  slag,  40  pounds  of  gravel,  and  400  pounds  of 
coke.  It  is  estimated  from  information  of  the  National  Slag  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  previous  studies  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,7 
that  an  average  of  1.3  man-hours  is  needed  to  produce  these 
raw  materials  at  their  source,  distributed  as  follows:  0.24  man¬ 
hour  for  the  slag,  0.01  for  the  gravel,  and  1.07  for  the  coke.  Using 
earlier  Bureau  figures  on  labor  needs  in  transporting  raw  materials 
to  the  site  of  manufacture,8  it  is  estimated  that  a  total  of  0.5  man¬ 
hour  was  required  to  deliver  the  raw  materials  to  the  mineral  wool 
plants — 0.26  man-hour  for  the  slag.  0.01  for  the  gravel,  and  0.20  for 
the  coke. 

The  fuel  used  at  the  plant— about  280  lbs.  of  coal  and  39  kw.-hr. 
of  electricity  per  ton  of  loose  wool — is  estimated  to  require  0.18  9  and 
0.10  1,1  man-hour,  respectively,  and  other  materials  (principally  the 

7  For  studies  covering  man-hour  requirements  to  produce  coke  and  gravel,  see  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  May  1935,  Man-Hours  of  Labor  per  Unit  of  Output  in  Steel  Manufacture 
(also  reprinted  as  Serial  No.  R.  240),  and  Monthly  Labor  Review,  July  1939.  Labor 
Requirements  in  Production  and  Distribution  of  Sand  and  Gravel  (also  reprinted  as 
Serial  No.  R.  944). 

8  See  Monthly  Labor  Review,  October  1937,  Labor  Requirements  in  Rail  Transportation 
of  Construction  Materials  (also  reprinted  as  Serial  No.  R.  G37).  and  see  also  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  June  1938  (p.  11),  Labor  Requirements  in  I'roduction  and  Distribution 
of  Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  (also  reprinted  as  Serial  No.  R.  733). 

“  See  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census,  Mineral  Industries,  Vol.  1.  1939,  p.  224. 

See  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Bulletin  No.  888—1,  Labor  Requirements  in  Cement 
Production,  pp.  16-18. 
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57  bags  required  for  a  ton  of  loose  wool)  about  0.5  man-hour.  The 
transportation  of  the  coal  requires  0.21  man-hour,  making  an  ap¬ 
proximate  total  of  1  man-hour  for  fuel  and  materials  used. 

The  rail  haul  of  the  finished  wool  is  estimated  to  average  375  miles, 
requiring  2.8  man-hours  per  ton  of  wool  transported.11  An  estimated 
average  of  13  tons  of  mineral  wool  is  carried  per  car. 

Cotton  Insulation 

Cotton  insulation  is  made  from  sound,  staple,  well-cleaned,  and 
firmly  matted  material.  The  matting  of  the  individual  hollow  tubu¬ 
lar  fibers,  each  of  which  contains  tiny  dead  air  spaces,  forms  additional 
air  spaces,  thus  providing  an  exceedingly  effective  natural  barrier  to 
the  passage  of  heat.12 

Cotton  insulation  was  first  produced  commercially  in  1940.  It  was 
developed  under  a  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  program 
to  create  a  new  outlet  for  the  grades  of  cotton  which  are  usually  sur¬ 
plus.  This  surplus  cotton  is  made  available  under  incentive  payments 
enabling  the  producers  of  cotton  insulation  to  compete  successfully 
with  other  types  of  nonrigid  home  insulation.  The  acceptance  of 
cotton  insulation  and  the  commercial  development  of  the  industry 
since  1940  has  been  rapid.  (See  table  5.) 

In  general,  the  machinery  used  to  make  cotton  insulation  was 
adapted  from  existing  types  of  textile  machinery.  With  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  methods  of  flameproofing  and 
mildew-proofing  the  raw  cotton  were  devised.  The  firms  in  the  indus¬ 
try  now  have  individual  formulas  for  flameproofing,  which  they  re¬ 
gard  as  trade  secrets. 


Table  5.  Production  of  cotton  insulation  under  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

incentive  program  1940-46  1 


Year 

Annual  pro¬ 
duction  in 
thousands  of 
pounds 

1940 _ 

55 

769 

1,  746 

7,  447 
8,544 
9,351 

18, 100 

1941 _ 

1942 _ 

1943 _ 

1944 _ 

1945 _ 

1946 _ 

‘  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Excludes  small  amount  of  production  outside  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  program  for  which  data  are  not  available. 


uSee  Monthly  Labor  Review,  October  1937  (pp.  846-853),  Labor  Requirements  in 
Rail  Transportation  of  Construction  Materials. 

13  Cotton  Insulation  by  E.  H.  Omohundro  and  N.  B.  Salant,  Washington  (U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture),  December  1944,  p.  5. 
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PRODUCTION  PROCESS 

Although  the  methods  and  machinery  for  making  cotton  insulation 
vary  somewhat  from  plant  to  plant,  the  operations  are  basically  the 
same  in  all  plants. 

The  baled  raw  cotton  is  unloaded  from  the  freight  cars  or  trucks 
and  stored  in  a  warehouse.  As  the  cotton  is  needed  it  is  moved  by  con¬ 
veyor  or  hand  cart  to  the  beginning  of  the  production  line. 

The  raw  cotton  is  fed  into  the  opener  or  willower  machine  which 
loosens  and  fluffs  it  up.  The  fluffed  cotton  is  then  blown  through  tubes 
or  conveyed  on  belts  to  the  dipping  or  soaking  vats,  which  are  fed 
automatically  by  means  of  weighing  machines.  The  vats  are  filled 
with  a  combination  flameproofing  and  mildew-proofing  chemical. 

The  cotton  moves  slowly  fi'om  one  end  of  the  vat  to  the  other,  being 
mechanically  agitated  all  the  time  so  that  it  is  thoroughly  soaked  with 
the  chemicals.  In  some  cases,  the  soaking  vats  are  variations  of  wool 
washing  machines.  The  soaking  process  may  require  as  long  as  1  hour 
to  complete. 

Dry  cotton  is  being  continuously  fed  into  one  end  of  the  vat  while 
soaked  cotton  is  removed  from  the  other  end  by  a  conveyor  belt.  The 
belt  carries  the  wet  cotton  through  large  rubber  squeeze  rolls  which 
operate  under  hydraulic  pressure  and  remove  most  of  the  moisture. 
The  conveyor  belt  continues  into  a  battery  of  drying  ovens  where  a 
combination  of  heat  and  circulating  air  thoroughly  dries  the  cotton. 

The  processed  cotton  is  then  fed  by  blower  or  conveyor  into  the 
blanket-forming  machine,  sometimes  called  a  batting  or  spider  web 
machine.  Its  function  is  to  process  the  loose  cotton  into  a  continuous 
thin  blanket.  This  is  done  by  a  series  of  carders  or  combs  moving  at 
high  speed. 

As  the  cotton  leaves  the  batting  machine,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  thin 
blanket.  It  is  then  fed  layer  on  layer  to  the  final  convejmr  belt  until  the 
desired  thickness  of  blanket  is  formed.  The  blankets  are  produced  in 
rolls  up  to  50  feet  in  length,  in  widths  of  12, 16,  20,  and  24  inches,  and 
in  thickness  from  %-inch  to  4  inches. 

The  final  processes  of  cutting  the  cotton  blanket  to  proper  width, 
applying  moisture-proof  paper  backing,  and  rolling  for  packing  are 
usually  accomplished  in  one  automatic  operation.  At  the  end  of  the 
batting  machine  the  newly  formed  blanket  is  moving  along  a  conveyor 
belt  about  4  feet  wide.  Slitting  knives  at  the  end  of  the  convevor  cut 
the  blanket  to  the  desired  12,  16,  20  or  24-inch  width.  From  under  the 
conveyor  belt  the  special  kraft  paper,  wax  coated  on  one  side  and 
asphalt  coated  on  the  other,  is  heated  on  the  asphalt-coated  side  and 
fed  to  the  underside  of  the  blanket  roll.  The  entire  conveyor  moves 
through  a  roller  which  laminates  the  paper  to  the  blanket  and  com- 
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presses  the  blanket  for  packing.  At  the  end  of  the  line  the  completed 
blanket  is  formed  automatically  into  rolls  of  predetermined  size.  The 
rolls  are  cut  automatically  to  the  proper  length  and  are  then  removed 


Figure  3.  Installing  cotton  insulation  :  The  cotton  blankets  are  installed  between  the 
framing  structure  of  the  walls  in  the  new  house.  Other  types  of  batt  and  blanket 
insulation  are  installed  in  the  same  manner. 


by  hand  and  hand-packed  into  corrugated  boxes.  A  sample  from  at 
least  every  2,000  square  yards  of  finished  insulation  is  subjected  to  cer¬ 
tain  minimum  specification  tests  as  outlined  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 
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LABOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Most  of  the  operations  performed  in  processing  cotton  insulation 
are  automatic,  so  that  manufacturing  labor  requirements  per  unit  of 
product  are  at  a  minimum.  Of  the  4.2  man-hours  required  per  1.000 
square  feet  to  process  cotton  insulation  in  1946,  half  were  in  the  flame¬ 
proofing  and  drying,  and  blanket-forming  and  cutting  departments 
where  most  of  the  processing  takes  place  under  the  supervision  of 
machine  tenders  (table  6). 

In  contrast,  the  growing,  picking,  and  ginning  of  the  210  pounds  of 
cotton  used  per  1,000  square  feet  is  estimated  to  require  84  man-hours.13 
The  material  used  in  producing  cotton  insulation  is  lint  (virgin)  cot¬ 
ton  not  less  than  %-inch  staple  and  of  at  least  certain  minimum  qual¬ 
ity  as  required  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  participation  in 
the  cotton-insulation  incentive  program.  It  is  shipped  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  cotton  insulation  from  various  points  in  the  southern  cot¬ 
ton  belt  in  500-pound  bales. 


Table  6. — Man-hours  required  to  produce  and  distribute  1,000  square  feet  of 
3-inch-thick  cotton  insulation  in  1946 


Major  department  or  operation 

Man-hours  per 
1,000  square 
feet  of  3"  cot¬ 
ton  insulation 

Total,  all  operations  .....  .  ....  .  ..  .. 

90.0 

Production  of  raw  materials . . . 

Transportation  of  raw  materials  .  . . . 

Manufacturing _  _ 

84.5 

.5 

4.  2 

Handling  raw  materials _ _ _ _ 

.3 

Flameproofing  and  drying  _  _ _ _ 

Blanket  forming  and  cutting _ 

1.7 

Packing  _ 

.4 

.5 

.4 

.  1 

.  1 

Transportation  of  finished  product.  _  _ 

.8 

The  rail  haul  from  cotton  gin  to  insulation  plant  is  estimated  from 
factory  records  to  average  900  miles  for  which  0.5  man-hours  would  be 
required  for  the  210  pounds  of  cotton  used  per  1,000  square  feet  of 
finished  product.14  Another  0.5  man-hours  are  needed,  according  to 
industry  sources,  to  produce  the  30.3  pounds  of  paper  used  in  making 
1,000  square  feet  of  insulation.  The  average  rail  haul  of  300  miles  to 
the  plant,  as  indicated  in  plant  records,  is  estimated  to  require  only 
the  fractional  sum  of  less  than  0.1  man-hours. 

Since  the  amounts  and  kinds  of  chemicals  used  in  flameproofing 
and  mildewproofing  the  cotton  are  trade  secrets,  no  information  on 

13  Based  on  estimates  for  1946  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

11  Based  on  an  average  haul  of  25  tons  of  cotton  per  car.  See  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
October  1937,  Labor  Requirements  in  Rail  Transportation  of  Construction  Materials. 
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labor  requirements  could  be  obtained  for  these  materials,  but  the  labor 
needed  per  unit  of  product  is  believed  to  be  very  small. 

The  average  rail  haul  of  the  finished  insulation  was  estimated  at  500 
miles  in  1946,  requiring  0.8  man-hours  per  1,000  feet  of  insulation,  com¬ 
pared  with  0.5  man-hours  for  the  average  of  900  miles  that  the  raw 
baled  cotton  was  hauled.  The  difference  is  in  the  fact  that  25  tons  of 
baled  cotton  can  be  carried  per  car,  as  compared  with  but  5  tons  of  the 
finished  cotton  insulation. 

Expanded  Vermiculite 

When  vermiculite  ore  is  subjected  to  heat  of  1,400°  F.  to  2,000°  F.,  it 
expands  8  to  15  times  its  original  size  and  the  resulting  porous  substance 
has  especially  high  insulating  properties.  Exfoliation  is  the  term  used 
in  the  industry  to  describe  the  expansion  process.  Dead  air  cells  within 
the  granules,  as  well  as  between  the  granules  of  the  expanded  ore,  act 
as  nonconductors  of  heat,  thus  giving  vermiculite  its  insulating  value. 
Vermiculite  is  also  incombustible. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  60  percent  of  all  vermiculite  ore  mined  is 
used  for  home  insulation.  In  1946,  this  resulted  in  the  production  of 
something  over  13  million  cubic  feet  of  expanded  vermiculite  with  an 
estimated  value  of  over  3  million  dollars.15  The  exfoliated  ore  leaves 
the  furnace  in  various  sizes  of  feather  light,  resilient  pellets  ranging 
from  powder  or  dust  to  granules  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  square. 
The  medium  granular  sizes  are  used  as  a  loose  fill  type  of  home  insula¬ 
tion.  Other  sizes  of  expanded  vermiculite  are  used  to  make  precast 
concrete  slabs  for  roof,  floor,  and  wall  construction.  Because  of  the 
light  weight  of  vermiculite,  these  slabs  weigh  as  little  as  25  pounds 
per  cubic  foot.  Compressed  vermiculite  wall  board  also  is  being  manu¬ 
factured,  and  in  increasing  quantities.  The  powder  and  smallest 
granule  sizes  of  the  expanded  vermiculite  are  used  as  concrete  or  plaster 
aggregate  in  place  of  sand.  They  are  also  added  to  garden  soil  to  make 
the  soil  more  porous  and  easy  to  work. 

PROCESS  OF  MINING  AND  EXFOLIATING 

Vermiculite  ore  was  originally  discovered  in  this  country  in  1824 
near  Worcester,  Mass.,  by  Thomas  H.  Webb.16  At  present  most  of 
the  ore  comes  from  Montana,  with  a  few  small  mines  operating  in 
Colorado,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Wyoming.  At  least 
one  company  has  also  begun  to  import  ore  from  South  Africa.  Raw 
unexpanded  vermiculite  ore  is  composed  of  minute  laminations  of 

15  Expanded  vermiculite  was  priced  at  about  .$75  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  plant,  in  1946.  See 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  Information  Circular  7388,  October  1946.  p.  11. 

MG.  R.  Gwinn,  Marketing  Vermiculite,  Bureau  of  Mines  Information  Circular  7270 
January  1944,  p.  1. 
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mineral  ore  which  have  a  glossy  surface  similar  to  isinglass;  as 
mentioned  earlier,  the  ore  is  like  mica  in  appearance. 

Most  vermiculite  ore  comes  from  open  pit  mines.  A  small  percentage 
of  gangue 17  or  mineral  rock  containing  the  ore  is  mined  along  with 
the  vermiculite.  The  raw  ore  is  first  crushed  into  smaller  Hakes. 
The  oversize  gangue  is  eliminated  by  a  screening  operation  and  the 
partly  crushed  vermiculite  goes  into  a  rotary  or  conical  type  drier. 
Here  it  is  subjected  for  a  short  time  to  a  heat  of  200°  F.  to  300°  F. 
to  eliminate  part  of  the  free  moisture  content  of  the  ore.  The  vermi¬ 
culite  is  then  graded  by  screening  it  into  four  sizes.  Each  size  is 
shipped  separately  in  freight  cars  of  42  to  50  tons  capacity.  Exfolia¬ 
ting  plants  order  the  raw  ore  by  size  depending  on  the  ultimate  use  to 
which  the  expanded  ore  is  to  be  put.  This  screening,  grading,  and 
drying  operation  is  usually  done  at  the  mine  site,  but  may  be  per¬ 
formed  at  the  exfoliation  plant  when  it  is  located  near  the  mine. 
While  expanded  vermiculite  has  been  in  continuous  commercial  use 
since  the  early  1920’s,  production  has  increased  considerably  in  recent 
years,  and  more  than  tripled  between  1940  and  1946.  (See  table  7.) 


Table  7. — Amount  and  value  of  screened  and  cleaned  raw  vermiculite  ore  sold  or 
used  in  the  United  Stales,  1935-46  1 


Year 

Short  tons 

Value 

Year 

Short  tons 

Value 

1935 _ 

7,068 
16,933 
26,  556 

20,  700 

21,  174 

22,  299 

$88,  445 
185.  787 
260,  664 
192,  000 
174,587 
137,  698 

1941... 

23,438 
57.  848 
46,  645 
54, 116 
64.808 
71.289 

$125,444 
319, 931 
471,595 
.541,744 
648,  077 
712.890 

1936 _ 

1942.. _ 

1637 _ _ _ 

1943 _ 

1938 _ 

1944 _ 

1939 _ 

1945  . 

1940 _ 

1946 _ 

1  Data  for  1935-42  from  V.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  Circular  7270,  January  1944,  p.  6;  data  for  1943-45  are  from 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  Circular  7388,  October  1940,  p.  11.  Figures  for  1940  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
information  from  the  Bureau  of  M ines  that  production  increased  10  percent  over  1945  with  the  price  per  ton 
of  vermiculite  remaining  about  the  same.  (All  data  are  for  unexpanded  ore.) 

When  the  freight  cars  of  raw  ore  arrive  at  the  exfoliation  plant 
siding,  they  are  usually  unloaded  by  hand.  The  ore  is  hauled  and 
dumped  or  shovelled  into  a  bucket-type  conveyor  which  lifts  it  over¬ 
head  into  storage  hoppers,  from  which  it  moves  automatically  by 
conveyor  belt  to  the  top  of  the  furnace. 

The  various  plants  use  different  types  of  furnaces  for  the  exfolia¬ 
tion  process.  Each  is  designed  to  produce  the  expanded  ore  by  sub¬ 
jecting  it  to  a  heat  of  1400°  F.  to  2000°  F.  for  a  few  seconds.  The 
furnaces  are  usually  heated  by  forced-air  oil  burners.  Some  plants 
use  baffles  to  delay  the  fall  of  the  ore  through  the  furnace,  while  others 
have  the  furnace  set  at  an  angle  so  that  the  ore  flows  rather  than 
falls  through  the  furnace.  As  the  expanded  flakes  come  out  of  the 


17  The  mineral  or  rock  material  accompanying  the  ore  in  a  vein. 
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bottom  of  the  furnace  they  are  again  picked  up  by  conveyor  belt  or 
bucket  elevator.  The  flakes,  now  expanded  some  8  to  15  times,  are 
tough  and  pliable. 

The  expansion  process  occurs  as  the  result  of  a  minute  amount  of 
water  between  the  laminations  in  the  granules  of  the  raw  ore,  which, 
when  subjected  to  the  heat  of  the  exfoliation  furnace,  expands  and 
turns  to  gas,  forcing  the  laminations  apart  to  form  expanded  vermi- 
culite.  Excessive  heating  drives  out  all  the  moisture  content  and 
renders  the  flakes  permanently  brittle. 

When  the  expanded  ore  is  picked  up  from  the  furnace  it  is  ready 
for  grading  and  bagging.  The  plants  have  different  methods  of 
grading,  depending  on  the  uses  to  which  the  product  is  to  be  put. 


Figure  4.  Processing  and  bagging  vermiculite:  On  the  left  is  the  furnace  used  to  expand 
vermieulite  ore.  The  expanded  ore  is  then  elevated  overhead  into  the  loading  hopper 
(center)  below  which  the  bags  are  filled  and  sealed. 


One  method  is  to  lift  the  expanded  ore  to  a  long  mesh  screen  set  over 
the  bagging  hoppers.  As  the  ore  slides  down  the  tilted  screen,  it 
passes  over  meshes  of  various  sizes.  The  powder  or  very  fine  flakes 
drop  through  the  fine  mesh  into  the  first  hopper,  larger  flakes  through 
the  second  size  of  mesh  into  another  hopper,  etc.  Thus  the  expanded 
flakes  can  be  graded  into  several  sizes. 

A  second  method  of  grading  is  by  the  use  of  forced  air.  As  the 
granules  leave  the  furnace  and  are  elevated  overhead,  a  fan  drives  the 
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lighter  and  finer  material  across  an  opening  into  a  hopper  while  the 
unwanted  heavier  granules  and  unexpanded  gangue  drop  through 
the  opening.  This  method  is  used  when  very  fine  ore  is  being  fed 
into  the  furnace,  thus  producing  little  of  the  larger  and  heavier 
material  after  exfoliation.  The  average  loss  by  this  method  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  about  5  percent. 

Until  the  flakes  reach  the  bagging  hoppers  the  process  is  entirely 
automatic,  except  for  furnace  and  machine  tenders.  Bagging,  how¬ 
ever,  requires  some  hand  labor.  A  4-cubic-foot  bag  is  placed  under 
the  spout  extending  from  the  bagging  hopper.  When  the  bag  is 
filled  it  is  removed  by  hand  and  sealed  with  gum  tape  or  tie  wires. 
One  4-cubic-foot  bag  of  home  insulation  weighs  approximately  25 
pounds. 

Since  the  exfoliating  of  vermiculite  is  a  relatively  simple  operation, 
one  or  two  foremen  generally  supervise  the  entire  plant. 

LABOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Three-fifths  of  the  19.2  man-hours  required  to  process  1,000  cubic 
feet  of  expanded  vermiculite  in  1946  were  needed  for  the  most  im¬ 
portant  operations  of  heating,  grading,  and  bagging.  An  average 
of  25.2  man-hours  was  needed  for  all  production  operations,  including 
the  6  man-hours  for  plant  administration,  clerical,  and  selling  func¬ 
tions.  Between  individual  plants,  man-hour  requirements  for  proc¬ 
essing  and  administration  ranged  from  20.5  to  29.4  man-hours.  This 
range  was  found  to  depend  in  large  part  on  the  degree  to  which  the 
plants  approached  capacity  operations.  For  example,  plants  operat¬ 
ing  on  a  three-shift  basis  required  an  average  of  24  man-hours  per 
1,000  cubic  feet  of  production,  compared  with  the  average  of  29  man¬ 
hours  required  by  plants  operating  fewer  than  three  shifts. 

It  will  be  noted  from  table  8,  that  as  much  labor  was  needed  to 
transport  from  mine  to  plant  the  3.3  tons  of  ore  used  per  1,000  cubic 
feet  of  expanded  vermiculite  (19.4  man-hours),  as  was  needed  to 
process  the  ore  (19.2  man-hours)  when  it  arrived.  The  reason  for 
this  is  the  long  haul,  averaging  1,500  miles,  from  mine  to  the  widely  scat¬ 
tered  plants,  which  are  situated  near  their  markets  rather  than  near 
the  few  mine  locations.  Because  of  its  light  weight  and  consequent 
bulk,  it  is  impracticable  to  ship  the  finished  product  any  great  dis¬ 
tance.  An  average  of  only  13  tons,  in  fact,  constitutes  a  fully  loaded 
car.  The  average  rail  haul  for  the  finished  product  is  200  miles,  for 
which  an  estimated  4.7  man-hours  18  are  required  per  1,000  cubic  feet 
of  insulation. 


18  See  footnote  11. 
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Table  8. — Labor  requirements  for  all  operations  in  production  and  distribution  of 
1,000  cubic  feet  of  vermiculite  home  insulation  in  1946 


Operation 

Man-hours  per 
l.OOOcubic  feet 
of  the  final 
product 

61.1 

8.9 

19.4 

19.2 

2.  1 

11.6 

5.5 

6.0 

.7 

2.2 

4.7 

i  About  3.29  tons  of  ore  are  needed  to  produce  1,000  cubic  feet  of  vermiculite  home  insulation, 
i  About  8.9  gallons  of  fuel  oil  at  mine,  16.3  gallons  of  fuel  oil  at  plant,  and  25  kilowatt-hours  of  electric- 
power  were  required  per  1,000  cubic  feet  of  expanded  vermiculite,  taking,  respectively,  an  estimated  0.2, 
0.4,  and  0.1  man-hours  to  produce. 

3  An  estimated  250  paper  bags  were  used  per  1,000  cubic  feet  of  expanded  vermiculite  produced.  1  he 
estimate  shown  does  not  include  the  labor  required  to  produce  the  paper  used  in  the  bags. 


Nearly  9  man-hours  are  expended  in  producing  3.3  tons  of  ore  in 
the  mine,  covering  administration  requirements  as  well  as  the  mining, 
cleaning,  screening,  grading,  and  loading  operations.  Over  a  third 
of  the  mining  man-hours  are  needed  in  mining  the  ore,  and  in  pre¬ 
liminary  crushing  and  sorting.  Cleaning,  screening,  and  grading  the 
ore  require  nearly  half  the  total  man-hours.  The  remaining  labor  is 
needed  for  maintenance,  clerical,  and  supervisory  labor. 
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United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.,  May  8,  19^8. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  bulletin  summarizing  data  on  primary 
market  prices  during  1946.  Preliminary  mimeographed  reports  are  released 
regularly,  giving  the  current  indexes  and  monthly  prices  from  the  primary 
price  series  maintained  by  the  Bureau.  These  reports  are  available  upon  request 
to  persons  having  need  for  them.  .  „  _  „  .  .  a 

This  bulletin  was  prepared  in  the  Prices  and  Cost  of  Living  Branch,  by  Galen 
B.  Price  and  Doris  P.  Rothwell,  under  the  direction  of  Lester  S.  Kellogg,  former 
Chief.  Prices  were  collected  under  the  supervision  of  Ethel  D.  Hoover,  Chief.' 
Consumers’Prices  Division,  and  Jesse  M.  Cutts,  Chief,  Industrial  Prices  Division.! 

Ewan  Clague,  Commissioner. 

Hon.  L.  B.  Schweulenbach, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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Wholesale  Prices,  1946 

Description  and  Use  of  BLS  Primary  Market  Price  Data 

The  primary  market  price  data  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
^present  prices  at  primary  market  levels — that  is,  at  the  levels  of  the 
rst  commercial  transaction  for  each  commodity.  A  major  propor- 
on  of  the  prices  are  selling  prices  of  manufacturers  or  producers  and 
o  not  represent  prices  charged  by  wholesalers  to  retailers.  Prices 
re  for  commodities — tangible  goods  (except  for  gas  and  electricity) ; 
:rvices,  real  estate,  transportation,  and  securities  are  not  included, 
he  word  “wholesale”  used  in  connection  with  this  index  refers  to 
ties  in  large  lots. 

Wherever  feasible,  prices  are  obtained  f.  o.  b.  point  of  production 
•  sale  unless  an  industry  normally  sells  on  another  basis,  e.  g.,  de- 
rered.  For  farm  products,  some  foods,  and  certain  industrial  raw 
aterials,  BLS  prices  are  those  quoted  in  organized  commodity  mar- 
jts.  The  price  series  maintained  by  the  Bureau  are  defined  in  terms 
'  a  given  specification  including  detailed  description  of  the  com- 
odity  at  stated  terms  of  trade  and  to  a  specific  type  of  purchaser, 
majority  of  the  price  series  consist  of  1  quotation  from  1  seller,  since 
r  many  articles  prices  of  major  producers  tend  to  move  together. 
3r  some  commodities,  however,  quotations  from  as  many  as  50 
llers  may  be  averaged  to  give  a  representative  price. 

For  most  fabricated  goods,  prices  are  obtained  directly  from  sellers. 
3r  other  commodities  which  have  recognized  markets,  price  quota- 
ms  are  taken  from  trade  journals. 

THE  WHOLESALE  PRICE  INDEX 

The  primary  market  price  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  are  used  in 
aking  a  number  of  price  indexes,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the 
holesale  price  index.  This  index  is  based  on  prices  of  about  850 
ajor  commodities  combined  into  49  subgroups,  10  major  groups,  and 
economic  groups.  All  types  of  commodities,  from  raw  materials  to 
lished  industrial  and  consumer  goods,  are  represented.  Indexes  are 
iblished  monthly  for  all  groups  and  subgroups  but  weekly  only 
r  the  10  major  groups  and  5  economic  groups.  Because  of  differ- 
ices  in  methods  of  calculation  during  earlier  periods,  the  monthly 
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and  weekly  indexes  are  not  directly  comparable  as  to  level.  The 
weekly  index,  however,  serves  as  an  accurate  indicator  of  the  direction 
and  magnitude  of  current  price  changes. 

The  wholesale  price  index  is  calculated  as  a  fixed  base  weighted 
aggregate  using  prices  in  1926  as  100.  Quantity  weighing  factors  for 
the  index  are  based  on  market  sales  during  the  years  1929  and  1931, 
except  for  agricultural  commodities,  for  which  the  average  of  the 
years  1929,  1930,  and  1931  is  used. 

In  computing  the  index,  the  current  price  for  each  commodity  is 
multiplied  by  the  quantity  weighting  factor,  to  give  a  value  aggregate 
for  that  commodity.  The  sum  of  the  value  aggregates  at  current 
prices  for  all  the  commodities  in  each  group  is  divided  by  the  sum  of 
the  value  aggregates  at  1926  prices  to  give  the  index  for  each  group  on 
the  1926  base.  Major  changes  in  specifications  of  commodities,  shifts 
in  the  relative  importance  of  sales  to  different  types  of  purchasers  or 
by  different  types  of  sellers,  and  alterations  in  the  distribution  pattern 
of  the  industry  are  handled  so  as  to  cause  no  movement  in  the  index. 
The  relation  of  the  value  aggregate  for  each  commodity  expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  the  value  aggregate  of  all  commodities  in  the  index  in 
1946  is  shown  in  table  12  under  the  heading  “Relative  importance, 
year  1946.”  The  relative  importance  of  each  commodity  in  the 
index  changes  as  the  rate  of  price  change  varies  among  commodities, 
since  it  is  based  on  the  product  of  the  quantity  weighting  factor  and 
the  current  price.  Thus,  it  may  be  different  in  the  index  for  each 
period. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  SPECIAL  INDEXES 

Persons  ■wishing  to  construct  indexes  for  special  commodity  groups 
may  do  so  by  using  the  relative  importance  data  in  this  volume  for 
1946  and  the  wholesale  price  series  regularly  published  by  the  Bureau 
in  printed  or  mimeographed  reports,  and  the  following  procedure,  for 
all  periods  since  January  1939: 

1 .  Convert  the  entire  price  series  for  each  commodity  to  be  included 
in  the  special  group  to  ratios  of  the  1946  average  prices  (1946=100). 

2.  Multiply  the  ratio  for  each  commodity  for  each  period  by  the 
relative  importance  for  1946  shown  for  the  commodity  in  table  12. 

3.  Total  these  products  for  each  period. 

4.  Divide  these  totals  by  the  sum  of  the  relative  importances  of  the 
commodities  used.  The  result  is  a  series  of  weighted  indexes  for  the 
special  commodity  group,  on  the  base  1946=  100.  These  indexes  may 
then  be  shifted  to  any  other  base  period  for  which  these  special  indexes 
have  been  computed,  by  the  usual  procedure. 

Certain  commodities  are  included  in  more  than  1  commodity  group 
and  these  duplications  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  using  this  procedure 
for  calculating  special  indexes.  Thus  prices  of  23  commodities  are 
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ncluded  in  both  the  farm  products  and  foods  indexes,  and  prices  of 
!3  other  commodities  are  included  in  both  the  metals  and  metal 
Products  and  budding  materials  groups.  The  commodities  so  dupli- 
;ated  are  listed  in  table  12  under  the  foods  and  building  materials 
[roups,  with  appropriate  reference  as  to  where  price  data  are  shown, 
rhese  46  commodities  are  counted  only  once  in  the  all-commodities 
ndex.  The  relative  importance  figures  shown  in  table  12  for  the  farm 
iroducts  and  metals  and  metal  products  groups  and  subgroups 
nclude  these  duplicated  commodities.  The  relative  importance  of 
he  foods  and  building  materials  groups  and  subgroups  do  not  include 
hese  duplicated  commodities. 

The  Bureau  prepares  several  special  purpose  primary  market  price 
ndexes  in  addition  to  the  wholesale  price  index.  These  indexes  also 
ire  shown  in  this  volume. 

PURCHASING  POWER  OF  THE  DOLLAR 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  is  a  concept  in  common  use. 
[t  must  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  commodities  and  services  which 
are  to  be  purchased,  and  clearly  related  to  a  stated  base.  It  may  be 
measured  for  a  single  commodity  or  for  a  large  number  of  commodities 
taken  together.  As  prices  increase,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
decreases,  and  vice  versa. 

Any  of  the  indexes  in  this  volume  may  be  used  to  measure  changes 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  in  terms  of  the  commodities 
included  in  each  index. 

Changes  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  may  be  derived  from 
any  of  these  price  indexes  by  dividing  the  index  number  for  the  period 
selected  as  the  basis  for  comparison  by  the  index  number  for  each  of 
the  other  periods  which  is  being  compared  with  this  base  period. 
For  example,  the  comprehensive  wholesale  price  index  was  107.1  in 
January  1946  and  140.9  in  December  1946  (1926=100).  Based  on 
this  index,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  January  1946  dollar  was  $0.76 

in  December  1946  ( ^^=0.76^- 

Summary  of  Primary  Market  Price  Movements ,  1946 

Primary  market  prices  advanced  31.6  percent  during  1946,  the 
largest  increase  in  a  single  calendar  year  since  W  orld  ar  I.  In 
December  1946  the  all-commodities  wholesale  1  price  index  was  87.9 
percent  higher  than  in  August  1939  at  the  beginning  of  the  Second 
World  War,  and  33.3  percent  above  August  1945  when  hostilities 

ceased. 


i  For  a  description  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  wholesale  price  data,  see  p.  1. 
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The  year  1946  was  one  of  change  in  the  pattern  of  market  price 
activity.  Industrial  commodity  prices,  which  had  remained  fairly 
stable  after  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  began  to  move  up 
sharply  during  the  early  months  of  1946  and  showed  advances  ex¬ 
ceeding  those  for  agricultural  commodities.  Pressures  toward  higher 
prices  were  intensified  in  1946  by  strong  demand,  arising  from  the 
high  level  of  national  income  and  shortages  of  many  basic  materials 
and  finished  products.  Foreign  purchases  rose  after  the  war.  Domes¬ 
tically,  increases  in  the  purchases  of  producers’  durable  goods  and  in 
the  rate  of  consumer  expenditures  tended  to  offset  declines  in  govern¬ 
ment  spending.  Although  production  reached  peacetime  levels  in 
most  industries,  demand  still  exceeded  the  supply  of  available  goods. 
Strikes  in  the  steel  and  coal  industries  during  the  first  half  of  the  year 
and  other  work  stoppages,  including  those  arising  out  of  shortages 
of  key  materials,  hampered  production. 

During  the  first  6  months  of  1946,  ceiling  increases  were  allowed  by 
OPA  for  many  manufactured  goods  to  cover  higher  costs  of  materials 
and  labor,  to  offset  the  elimination  of  subsidies,  to  restore  profit 
margins,  and  to  stimulate  production.  During  this  period,  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  price  uncertainty  as  pressures  for  defeating  impending 
price  control  legislation  were  increased.  The  Price  Control  Extension 
Act  of  1946,  passed  by  the  Congress  on  June  28  to  replace  the  act  due 
to  expire  June  30,  was  vetoed  on  June  29  by  the  President  with  the 
statement  that  it  “legalized  inflation.” 

Prices  of  all  goods  and  services  except  utilities  and  other  public 
services  were  free  from  control  from  June  30  to  July  25.  During  this 
period  there  were  sharp  increases  in  prices  of  agricultural  commodities, 
but  the  possibility  of  resumption  of  price  controls  restrained  advances 
for  most  industrial  products. 

The  Price  Control  Extension  Act  of  1946,  which  became  law  on 
July  25,  renewed,  with  certain  exceptions,  the  controls  in  effect  June 
30  but  specified  that  price  controls  and  subsidies  were  to  be  terminated 
as  soon  as  practicable  and  in  no  event  later  than  June  30,  1947.  The 
act  established  a  Price  Decontrol  Board  with  final  power  to  order 
removal  or  reestablishment  of  controls.  Responsibility  for  control 
of  agricultural  prices  was  given  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
only  agricultural  commodities  certified  by  him  as  in  short  supply 
could  be  continued  under  control.  By  December  31,  1946,  all 
commodities  not  important  in  relation  to  business  costs  or  living  costs 
were  to  be  removed  from  control.  In  addition,  commodities  were 
to  be  removed  from  control  as  soon  as  supply  was  in  approximate 
balance  with  demand. 
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Under  this  act,  a  number  of  commodities,  including  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  products,  were  specifically  exempted  from  price 
control.  These  included: 

1  Poultry,  eggs,  tobacco,  and  petroleum  and  their  products,  sub¬ 
ject  until  August  21,  1946,  to  restoration  of  control  by  the  Price 
Decontrol  Board. 

2.  Livestock,  meats,  dairy  products,  grains,  cottonseed,  and  soy¬ 
beans  and  their  products,  which  were  exempted  at  least  until  August 
21,  1946,  subject  to  final  decision  by  the  Price  Decontrol  Board. 

All  of' the  commodities  in  the  first  group  remained  uncontrolled, 
since  no  action  to  restore  them  was  ordered  by  the  Board  before 
August  21.  On  August  20,  the  Board  ordered  restoration  of  controls 
on  livestock  and  meats,  cottonseed,  and  soybeans  and  their  products 
but  continued  to  exempt  grains  and  dairy  products. 

Reinstatment  of  subsidies  in  effect  on  June  29,  1946,  was  made 
subject  to  approval  of  the  Price  Decontrol  Board.  Moreover,  all 
such  programs  including  food  subsidies  were  to  be  progressively 
reduced  and  terminated  not  later  than  April  1,  1947.  Subsidies  on 
meats  were  reinstated  along  with  price  controls,  but  those  on  dairy 
products,  flour,  processed  vegetables,  dried  fruits,  coffee,  soybeans, 
and  flaxseed  were  discontinued. 

Restoration  of  controls  slowed  down  the  abrupt  price  rise,  but  the 
exemption  of  many  important  agricultural  commodities  caused  a 
continued  advance  in  agricultural  prices.  Following  restoration  of 
price  controls  and  subsidies  on  livestock  and  meats  on  September  1, 
there  were  some  price  declines,  but  the  advance  was  resumed  in 
October  as  additional  agricultural  commodities  were  exempted  from 
control.  Prices  of  both  farm  products  and  foods  reached  peak  levels 
for  the  year  in  November.  Moreover,  special  provisions  of  the  new 
act,  which  required  ceiling  increases  for  many  articles,  resulted  in  a 
steady  rise  in  prices  of  industrial  goods  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

Commodities  were  decontrolled  rapidly  under  the  new  act.  In  late 
September  about  29  percent  by  value  of  all  items  in  the  wholesale 
price  index,  excluding  gas  and  electricity,  had  been  removed  from 
OPA  control.  By  mid-October  most  foods  had  been  exempted  from 
control,  and  on  November  9  all  price  controls  with  the  exception  of 
those  on  rents,  sugar,  sirup ,  and  rice  were  suspended  by  Presidential 
directive.  „ 

FARM  PRODUCTS  AND  FOODS 

Average  prices  of  farm  products  and  foods  jumped  27.8  percent 
and  47.4  percent,  respectively,  from  December  1945  to  December 
1946,  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  moderate  advances  of  4.8  percent  for 
farm' products  and  2.9  percent  for  foods  during  1945.  As  the  year 
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began,  price  increases  were  granted  by  OPA  to  compensate  for  dis¬ 
continuation  of  subsidies  as  on  butter  and  cheese,  wage  adjustments 
as  on  meats,  and  rising  world  prices  as  on  sugar  and  pepper.  On 
February  6  a  nine-point  program  was  announced  controlling  the  dis¬ 
tribution  and  use  of  grains  in  order  to  provide  supplies  for  export, 
and  the  subsequent  Government  grain  purchasing  program  upset 
domestic  wheat  and  com  markets;  some  flour  mills  were  forced  to 
shut  down,  resulting  in  a  temporary  bread  shortage  in  the  spring. 
In  May  substantial  upward  ceiling  adjustments  for  grains  were 
effected  under  new  parity  ratios.  During  the  spring,  meats  were 
scarcer  than  at  any  time  during  the  war,  and  other  commodities  such 
as  butter,  margarine,  and  other  fats  and  oils  became  increasingly 
scarce.  There  were  widespread  reports  that  commodities  were  being 
withheld  from  market  as  the  date  of  expiration  of  the  Price  Control 
Act  approached. 

After  the  lapse  of  OPA  on  June  30,  agricultural  commodity  prices 
surged  upward  as  subsidy  payments  ceased  and  demand  continued 
strong.  The  farm  products  index  advanced  12.1  percent  and  foods 
24.2  percent  in  July.  From  the  end  of  June  through  August,  live¬ 
stock  prices  climbed  rapidly  despite  unprecedented  marketings,  and 
meat  prices  rose  nearly  80  percent.  Controls  were  reimposed  on  these 
commodities  at  the  end  of  August  and  shipments  dropped  sharply, 
causing  a  general  meat  shortage  in  September.  The  ensuing  price 
decreases,  though  substantial,  were  short-lived  and  after  most  food 
controls  were  rescinded  in  mid-October,  prices  rose  to  new  high  levels. 
Prices  quoted  for  good  to  choice  beef  steers  at  Chicago  in  November 
averaged  $29.75  per  100  pounds  as  compared  with  $17.41  in  June. 

Also  contributing  to  the  sharp  advances  for  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities  over  the  year  was  the  58-percent  rise  in  prices  of  dairy 
products,  due  in  large  part  to  the  elimination  of  the  dairy  feed  sub¬ 
sidy  in  late  April.  Cereals  and  bakery  products,  recontrolled  in  late 
July,  were  later  granted  substantial  ceiling  advances  and  rose  after 
decontrol  in  late  October  to  a  point  almost  50  percent  higher  than  in 
December  1945.  Milling  of  regular  flour  was  resumed,  following 
termination  on  September  1  of  the  6  months’  emergency  order  re¬ 
quiring  80  percent  wheat  extraction.  Sugar,  together  with  sirups 
and  rice,  remained  under  OPA  control  but  continued  to  advance  as 
the  purchase  price  of  Cuban  sugar  was  linked  to  increases  in  the 
Bureau’s  retail  price  indexes  under  an  agreement  made  between  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  Cuba  in  July.  In  November, 
farm  products  prices  approximated  the  January  1920  peak  and  food 
prices  reached  an  all-time  high.  However,  prices  dropped  somewhat 
in  December,  reflecting  increased  supplies  and  consumer  resistance. 
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HIDES  AND  LEATHER  PRODUCTS 

Of  most  importance  in  the  48.6-percent  rise  for  hides  and  leather 
roducts  from  December  1945  to  December  1946  were  the  increases  of 
4  percent  for  bides  and  skins  and  78  percent  for  leather,  over  half  of 
•hich  developed  after  decontrol  of  these  commodities  at  the  end  of 
Ictober.  Some  ceiling  advances  had  been  granted  prior  to  June  30, 
ut  the  first  major  increases  took  place  after  the  removal  of  foreign 
ides  and  raw  goatskins  from  import  controls  and  the  temporary 
ipse  of  ceilings  at  the  end  of  June.  There  were  roll-backs  to  June 
pilings  for  some  leathers  when  price  controls  were  restored,  but 
rices  resumed  their  rapid  climb  after  October  30  with  final  decontrol. 
Competition  with  foreign  bidders  and  a  shortage  of  hides  and  skins 
eputedlv  resulting  from  black-market  operations  in  meats  served  to 
ustain  high  prices,  although  there  was  a  weakening  for  hides  and 
kins  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  There  was  a  rise  of  34  percent  in 
actory  prices  of  shoes  over  the  year,  most  of  which  occuned  in  the 
ast-  quarter  following  advances  in  leather  and  other  costs.  In 
)ecember  1946,  hides  and  leather  products  prices  were  over  90  percent 
ligher  than  in  August  1939. 

TEXTILE  PRODUCTS 

Prices  of  textile  products  advanced  32.8  percent  in  1946,  increasing 
teadily  with  OPA  ceiling  adjustments,  and  later  with  strong  demand 
md  limited  supplies.  During  the  first  6  months,  higher  ceilings  were 
granted  for  men’s  and  women’s  apparel  to  stimulate  production  of 
icarce  items,  and  clothing  prices  advanced  12  percent.  Prices  of 
■otton  goods  were  adjusted  under  the  Bankhead  Amendment  to  the 
stabilization  Extension  Act  and  were  11  percent  higher  in  June  1946 
ban  in  December  1945.  Further  increases  were  necessitated  by 
’ising  costs  of  raw  cotton  after  June  30.  In  the  second  quaiter, 
irices  of  raw  cotton  reached  the  highest  point  in  over  20  years  and 
continued  to  advance  to  nearly  39  cents  a  pound  in  October,  when 
iquidation  of  speculative  holdings  caused  a  sharp  break  in  the  cotton 
market.  The  rise  in  prices  of  clothing  and  cotton  goods  continued 
ifter  the  decontrol  order  in  November,  and  in  December  prices  were 
21  and  45  percent  higher,  respectively,  than  in  December  1945.  The 
selling  price  of  domestic  raw  wool  was  lowered  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  the  first  quarter  of  1946  to  encourage  purchases 
by  manufacturers  but  was  raised  in  the  last  quarter  in  accordance  w  it li 
parity  ratios.  Prices  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods  remained  steady 
through  July,  advancing  only  moderately  thereafter. 

The  first  postwar  imports  of  raw  silk  were  offered  for  sale  by  the 
United  States  Commercial  Company  in  July.  Prices  acceptable  to 
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the  Government  ranged  well  above  prewar  levels.  Prices  were 
lowered  at  subsequent  auctions,  as  manufacturers  hesitated  to  buy 
the  raw  silk  in  the  face  of  consumer  resistance  to  high  prices  of  silk 
products  in  comparison  with  rayon  and  nylon  goods. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

The  huge  demand  for  building  materials  in  conjunction  with  the 
housing  program  was  an  important  factor  in  the  price  rise  of  32  percent 
for  building  materials  during  1946,  more  than  half  of  which  occurred 
in  November  and  December  after  price  decontrol.  Higher  ceilings 
were  allowed  by  OPA  prior  to  decontrol  to  cover  costs  and  to  stimulate 
production,  particularly  of  lumber.  It  was  reported  during  the  first 
months  of  the  year  that  much  lumber  was  being  sold  through  black 
markets.  By  the  end  of  June,  reported  lumber  prices  were  almost 
double  their  prewar  average.  Prices  of  plumbing  and  heating  equip¬ 
ment  were  more  than  11  percent  higher  than  in  December  1945. 

During  the  period  of  uncontrolled  prices  in  July,  paint  and  paint 
materials  was  the  only  group  to  show  significant  price  advances,  with 
an  increase  of  6  percent.  Following  decontrol  in  November,  prices 
of  raw  materials  used  in  paints  climbed  to  new  highs  with  increases  of 
90  percent  for  linseed  oil  and  63  percent  for  ethyl  acetate.  Lumber 
prices  continued  to  advance  throughout  the  year,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  year  quoted  mill  prices  were  the  highest  on  record,  44  percent 
above  December  1945. 

Production  of  most  building  materials,  although  for  some  commod¬ 
ities  above  prewar  levels,  remained  insufficient.  In  August  a  system 
of  incentive  premium  payments  was  begun  covering  such  items  as 
hardwood  flooring,  brick,  softwood  plywood,  gypsum  paper  liner, 
convector  radiation,  cast-iron  soil  pipe,  and  nails. 

CHEMICALS  AND  ALLIED  PRODUCTS 

Chemicals  and  allied  products  prices  as  a  group  fluctuated  mod¬ 
erately  until  after  the  removal  of  price  controls  in  November,  and 
then  rose  sharply.  At  the  close  of  1946,  prices  were  30.8  percent 
higher  than  in  December  1945.  There  were  large  increases  for  a  few 
commodities  beginning  in  the  spring,  and  during  the  temporary  lapse 
of  OPA  in  July  prices  for  fats  and  oils  and  fertilizer  materials  advanced 
substantially.  After  decontrol,  prices  of  many  basic  materials  were 
advanced  to  cover  higher  production  costs,  and  prices  of  derived 
products  subsequently  were  increased.  Drug  and  pharmaceutical 
materials  reached  all-time  peaks  in  November  and  December,  and 
fats  and  oils  prices  in  December  1946  were  twice  as  high  as  a  year 
earlier. 
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METALS  AND  METAL  PRODUCTS 

The  advance  in  prices  of  metals  and  metal  products  (27.6  percent 
>r  the  year)  began  in  the  first  quarter  when  OPA  raised  ceiling  prices 
n  steel  an  average  of  $5  per  ton  by  order  of  the  Stabilization  Adminis- 
*ator,  to  permit  higher  wages  and  to  end  the  strike  of  steel  mill  workers 
'hick  was  seriously  hampering  the  reconversion  program.  This  was 
>llowed  in  the  spring  by  ceiling  increases  in  other  basic  metals,  farm 
lackinery,  and  plumbing  and  heating  supplies,  all  reflecting  the  new 
rage-price  policy  under  which  OPA  was  directed  to  give  consider- 
tion  to  industry  requests  for  price  increases  to  relieve  hardships 
rising  from  approved  wage  adjustments.  Prior  to  decontrol,  ceilings 
ir  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  were  advanced.  The  shortages  in  these 
letals  became  more  acute  during  the  lapse  of  OPA  controls  and 
ubsidies  in  July,  with  trading  virtually  at  a  standstill.  The  price  of 
ilver  was  raised  to  90^  cents  per  ounce  by  Congress  in  July,  and  RI  C 
urchase  prices  for  lead  and  tin  were  raised  with  increases  in  world 
larkets.  After  controls  were  terminated  in  November,  there  were 
urther  sharp  increases  for  basic  nonferrous  metals.  Iron  and  steel 
rices  continued  to  advance,  and  many  other  commodities  were  acl- 
anced  in  price  to  cover  higher  material  and  labor  costs.  Production 
f  motor  vehicles  reached  prewar  rates  in  October,  permitting  reintro- 
luction  of  current  prices  into  the  wholesale  price  index.  In  December, 
trices  were  34  percent  above  April  1942  when  civilian  production 
ras  discontinued. 

FUEL  AND  LIGHTING  MATERIALS 

Advances  for  fuel  and  lighting  materials,  housefurnishing  goods, 
,nd  miscellaneous  commodities  were  smaller,  ranging  around  15 
tercent.  Higher  bituminous  coal  and  anthracite  prices  were  granted 
>y  OPA  in  late  June  to  compensate  producers  for  wage  increases 
vdiich  followed  the  work  stoppage  in  the  spring.  Production  was 
:urtailed  again  in  November  when  there  was  a  general  strike  in  soft 
:oal  mines,  but  miners  returned  to  work  under  terms  of  the  “Krug- 
jewis  agreement,”  which  had  become  effective  in  May.  Following 
;pecific  exemption  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products  from  price 
:ontrol  in  late  July  under  the  new  act,  prices  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
iroducts  rose  sharply,  increasing  nearly  25  percent  over  the  year.  As 
j rices  advanced,  RFC  subsidies  to  stripper-well  producers  were 
withdrawn. 

HOUSEFURNISHING  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  GOODS 

Housefurnishing  goods  prices  advanced  steadily  and  moderately 
luring  1946,  for  the  most  part  following  OPA  adjustments,  and 
there  was  much  improvement  in  the  supply  of  these  commodities. 
The  paper  shortage  of  previous  years  continued  through  1946.  Prices 
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for  paper  and  its  basic  products  were  advanced  by  OPA  and  continued 
their  upward  trend  following  decontrol.  There  were  advances  in 
other  miscellaneous  commodities  as  well,  particularly  soap  and  cattle- 
feed.  However  cattle  feed  quotations  declined  substantially  late  in 
the  year,  because  of  decreased  demand  and  increased  availability  of 
feed  corn. 

Primary  Market  Prices — Index  Numbers,  by  Groups  and  Sub¬ 
groups  of  Commodities 

Index  numbers  of  primary  market  prices  by  groups  and  subgroups 
of  commodities  are  shown  for  each  month  and  the  year  1946  in  table  1, 
and  for  selected  years  in  table  2.  The  commodities  included  in  the 
groups  “Raw  materials,”  “Semimanufactured  articles,”  and  “Manu¬ 
factured  products”  are  listed  on  pages  8  and  9  of  Wholesale  Prices,  1944 
(Bull.  No.  870).  These  indexes  are  published  regularly  in  monthly 
mimeographed  reports  and  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review. 


Table  1. — Index  numbers  of  primary  market  prices,  by  groups  and  subgroups  of  commodities,  1946 

[1926  =  100] 
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>  115.8 

Septem- 

133.8 

127.7 
106.  5 

178.2 
116.  7 

107.2 
120.1 

121.4 

98.4 

98.6 

110.3 
90.2 
90.0 

103.3 

113.6 

119.  4 

107.5 

102.1 

73.0 

201.8 

121.9 

46.  2 

106.5 

141.4 

115.0 

117.2 

117.2 

112.  2 

August 

132.7 
126.0 
105.  8 
177.  6 

113.9 
106.3 
120.  1 
12Q.9 

98.4 

98.4 
110. 1 

94.4 
87.7 

102.5 

112.6 

118.5 
106.0 

102.0 

73.0 

221. 1 

119.6 

46.2 

105.0 

145.7 

111.9 

123.9 

121.9 

111.6 

July 

132. 1 

122.5 
104.0 

177.3 

114.9 
106.0 
120.  1 

119.9 

99.3 
98.  5 

112.6 
88.2 
86.  6 

114.2 

111.9 

117.3 

106.4 

101.3 
73.0 

246.  3 

117.1 
46.2 

101.9 

141.7 

110.2 

118.9 

117.  5 

109.  5 

June 

129  9 

121.3 
102.6 
170.0 
108.6 
100.0 
120. 1 

118.4 

96.4 
98.0 

109.4 
82.7 
86.6 

102.1 

110.4 

114.5 
106.1 

98.5 
73.0 

197.8 

115.6 
46.2 

101.0 

126.3 

105.  7 

107.3 

106.  7 

105.6 

May 

127.8 

120.5 

102.6 

172.5 
108  2 

100.8 
120. 1 
115.7 

96.5 

97.9 
112.4 

81.9 

86.6 
102. 1 

108.3 

113.4 

102.9 

97.0 

73.0 

173.6 
115.3 

46.2 

100.2 

123.6 

101.9 
106.1 
105  1 
103.  9 

April 

126.5 

119.9 

102.4 

171.4 
108.0 
100.8 
120.1 
112.8 

96.1 

97. 1 

112.4 
81.9 
86.6 

102. 1 

107.5 
112.1 

102.9 

95.7 

73.0 

159.6 

113.9 

46.2 

99.2 

122.2 
101. 1 
105.  5 
104.5 
103.3 

March 

124.9 

117.4 

102.3 
167.  6 

107.8 
95.  1 

120.1 

112.3 

96.0 

97.0 

111.7 

81.9 
86.6 

102.1 

106.  9 

110.9 

102.9 

95.6 
73.0 
159.  6 

113.7 
46.2 

98.9 

120.5 

100.4 
104.  5 

103.4 
102.  2 

Febru¬ 

ary 

120.9 

116.9 

101.5 
160.1 
107.8 

95.1 

113.7 

107.2 

95.9 
97.0 

111.5 

81.9 
86.6 

101.8 

106.  5 
110. 1 

102.9 

95.6 

73.0 

159.6 

113.7 

46.2 

98.9 

118.9 
98.8 

103.4 
102.  5 

101.3 

January 

120.0 

116.9 
101.  1 

158.5 
107.8 

95.0 

107.3 

106.6 

96.0 

97.1 
112. 1 

81.9 
86.  6 

101.7 

106.2 

109.7 

102.8 

95.3 
73.0 

159.  6 
112.0 

46.2 

98.9 

118.3 

97.6 

102.9 

101.9 
100.8 

Groups  and  subgroups 

Building  materials  _ _ 

Brick  and  tile _  _ 

Cement _ _ _ _ 

Lumber _ _  _ _ 

Paint  and  paint  materials _  . 

Plumbing  and  heating  .  . . 

Structural  steel _ _ _ 

Other  building  materials _ _ 

Chemicals  and  allied  products _ _ 

Chemicals _ _ _ 

Drug  and  pharmaceutical  materials  _ 

Fertilizer  materials . _  _ . 

Mixed  fertilizers..  _ _ _ _ _ 

Oils  and  fats _ _ _ _ 

Housefurnishing  goods _ _ _ _ 

Furnishings . . 

Furniture . . . . . 

Miscellaneous..  . . 

Automobile  tires  and  tubes 

Cattle  feed _ _ _ 

Paper  and  pulp... . . . .  . 

Crude  rubber . . . 

Other  miscellaneous . 

Raw  materials . . . . 

Semimanufactured  articles 

Manufactured  products  1 

All  commodities  other  than  farm  products1.. 

All  commodities  other  than  farm  products  and  foods 1 
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VBLE  2. — Annual  index  numbers  of  primary  market  prices,  by  groups  and  subgroups  of 

commodities 

[1926=100] 


Groups  and  subgroups 

1946 

1945 

1944 

1943 

1942 

1941 

1939 

1929 

commodities . . - . - . 

>121. 1 

105. 8 

104.0 

103.1 

98.8 

87.3 

77.1 

95.3 

rm  products _ _ _ _ 

148  9 

128.2 

123.3 

122.6 

105.9 

82.4 

65.3 

104.9 

155.  6 

129.7 

126.9 

116.3 

92.9 

76.9 

58.6 

97.4 

Livestock  and  poultry - 

155.  6 

132.5 

124.6 

128.7 

117.8 

91.6 

72.2 

106.1 

Other  farm  products . . 

142.0 

124.3 

120.7 

119.8 

101.6 

77.8 

62.6 

106.6 

130.7 

106.2 

104.9 

106.6 

99.6 

82.7 

70.4 

99.9 

Dairy  products - - - 

145.8 

111.  1 

110.5 

111.  1 

100.0 

87.3 

69.5 

105.6 

Cereal  products _ _ 

114.5 

95.2 

94.8 

93.7 

89.2 

80.7 

74.8 

88.0 

Fruits  and  vegetables - 

129.9 

122.8 

121.3 

121.3 

95.5 

67.5 

62.0 

9V.  8 

Meats _  _  _ 

145.9 

107.8 

106. 1 

110.3 

111.8 

90.4 

77.2 

109  1 

111.9 

96.6 

95.0 

97.3 

92.3 

78.9 

64.1 

93.9 

des  and  leather  products - 

137.2 

118. 1 

116.7 

117.5 

117.7 

108. 3 

95.6 

109.1 

141.7 

126.4 

126.3 

126.4 

125.7 

113.5 

102.6 

106.  3 

Hides  and  skins . . . . 

147.  4 

117.0 

109.9 

114.7 

117.6 

108.4 

84.6 

112.7 

Leather  _  . .  - -  - 

128.6 

102.2 

101.3 

101.3 

101.3 

97.  9 

87.5 

113.2 

Other  leather  products - - 

117.0 

115.2 

115.2 

115.2 

114.9 

104.7 

97.1 

106.4 

xtile  products.  - - -  - - 

116.3 

100.1 

98.4 

97.4 

96.9 

84.8 

69.7 

90.4 

Clothing _  --  -  - 

119.3 

107.4 

107.  1 

107.0 

106.9 

92.6 

82.0 

90.0 

Cotton  goods.  -  - - 

150.  5 

121.4 

115.  7 

112.7 

112.4 

94.2 

67.2 

98.8 

Hosiery  and  underwear - - 

82. 1 

71.7 

70.9 

70.8 

70.5 

63.1 

61.4 

88.5 

Silk _ _ _ 

m 

(!) 

(!) 

(3) 

(!) 

(3) 

46. 1 

82.7 

Rayon -  - - 

30.7 

30.2 

30.2 

30.3 

30.3 

29.7 

28.8 

68.4 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods - - 

115.7 

112.7 

112.7 

112.5 

110.4 

96.6 

79.8 

88.3 

Other  textile  products -  - -  _ 

122.8 

101.  1 

100.6 

98.8 

97.9 

90.7 

69.2 

93. 1 

lel  and  lighting  materials - - 

90.1 

84.0 

83.0 

80.8 

78.5 

76.2 

73.1 

83.0 

Anthracite-  -  -  -- 

109.0 

99.0 

95.6 

90.4 

85.  5 

82.7 

75.8 

90. 1 

Bituminous  coal..  .  ..  ..  -  - 

132.  5 

123. 1 

120.3 

116. 1 

109.7 

104.3 

97.5 

91.3 

Coke  .  . .  .  ...  - . - 

140.4 

132.  5 

130.  3 

122.7 

122.  1 

119.3 

105.6 

84.6 

Electricity - - -  - 

66.6 

62.3 

59.6 

59.5 

63.8 

68.3 

78.6 

94.5 

Gas  _ _  -  . -  -  -- 

80.7 

77.  7 

77.2 

76.5 

78.4 

78.6 

84. 1 

93.1 

Petroleum  products. - - - -  . 

67.5 

63.5 

63.9 

62.5 

59.8 

57.0 

52.2 

71.3 

etals  and  metal  products _  _  ... 

1115.5 

104.7 

103.8 

103.8 

103.8 

99.4 

94.4 

100.5 

Agricultural  implements.. . . . 

105.  5 

97.8 

97.3 

96.9 

96.9 

93.5 

93.4 

98.7 

Farm  machinery - - - 

106.7 

98.8 

98.4 

98.0 

98.0 

94.5 

94.6 

98.0 

Iron  and  steel  - -  - 

110.3 

99.2 

97.2 

97.2 

97.2 

96.4 

95.8 

94.9 

Motor  vehicles.. . . . . 

3 133. 7 

3115.4 

3  113.2 

3112.6 

3112.5 

103.3 

93.4 

100.0 

Nonferrous  metals . . . .  ... 

99.  7 

85.  S 

85. 8 

86.0 

85.7 

84.4 

78.0 

106. 1 

Plumbing  and  heating - - - 

103.8 

93.4 

92.2 

90.7 

95.4 

84.8 

79.2 

95.0 

hiding  materials - - - 

132.6 

117.8 

115.5 

111.4 

110.2 

103.2 

90.5 

95.4 

Brick  and  tile _ 

122.9 

112.4 

101.7 

99. 1 

98.0 

93.7 

91.4 

94.3 

Cement - - - - - -  - 

104. 1 

99.4 

95.8 

93.8 

94.0 

92.0 

91.3 

S9.0 

Lumber - - - 

178.  4 

155.  1 

3153.3 

3141.4 

133.  0 

122.5 

93.2 

93.8 

Paint  and  paint  materials - - 

118.5 

106.9 

105.  2 

102.3 

100.  3 

91.4 

82.8 

94.9 

Plumbing  and  heating _ _ 

103.8 

93.4 

92.2 

90.7 

95.4 

84.8 

79.  2 

95.  0 

Structural  steel. _ _ 

118.4 

107.3 

107.3 

107.3 

107.  3 

107.3 

107.3 

98. 1 

Other  building  materials. . . . . . 

118.6 

104.4 

103.1 

102.0 

103.5 

98.3 

90.3 

97.7 

jemieals  and  allied  products . . . 

101.4 

95.2 

3  95.  2 

3  94.9 

3  95.5 

3  84.4 

76.0 

94.0 

Chemicals _  .  _ _ 

99.8 

96.  1 

96.1 

96.5 

96.2 

87.2 

84.7 

99.7 

Drug  and  pharmaceutical  materials _ 

120.8 

109.0 

3108.8 

3106.2 

3116.0 

3102.6 

78.2 

66.8 

87.  4 

81.6 

81.3 

80.  0 

78.7 

73.5 

67.9 

95.6 

Mixed  fertilizers-- _ _ 

88.  2 

86.6 

86.4 

86. 1 

82.7 

76.0 

73.0 

95.2 

Oils  and  fats _ _ 

119.1 

102.0 

102.0 

101.9 

105.1 

77.6 

48.4 

89.0 

ousefurnishing  goods . . . . 

111.6 

104.5 

104.3 

102.7 

102.4 

94.3 

86.3 

94.3 

Furnishings . . . . 

116.6 

107.6 

107.3 

107.2 

107.  3 

99.9 

91. 1 

93.6 

Furniture _ _ _ _ _ 

106.4 

101.5 

101.4 

9S.  1 

97.4 

88.4 

81.3 

95.0 

iscellaneous _ _  — . . 

100.3 

94.7 

93.6 

92.2 

89.7 

82.0 

74.8 

82.6 

Automobile  tires  and  tubes.. .  _ .. 

73.0 

73.0 

73.0 

73.0 

72.5 

61.0 

59.  5 

54.5 

Cattle  feed...  _ _ _ 

191. 1 

159.6 

159.6 

152.7 

134.4 

101.2 

83.3 

121.6 

Paper  and  pulp . . . . 

119.  4 

108.8 

107.  1 

104.  1 

100.8 

98.2 

82.4 

88.9 

Crude  rubber . . . . 

46.2 

40.2 

46.  2 

40.2 

46.3 

46. 1 

37.2 

42.3 

Other  miscellaneous - - - - 

104.3 

98.9 

97.0 

95.8 

93.4 

87.8 

82.6 

98.4 

aw  materials -  - - 

134.7 

116.8 

113.2 

112.1 

100.6 

83.5 

70.2 

97.5 

unmanufactured  articles _ 

110.8 

95.9 

94.1 

92.9 

92.6 

86.9 

77.0 

93.9 

anufactured  products _  _  _ 

'116.  1 

101.8 

100.8 

100.  1 

98.6 

89.  1 

80.  1 

94.  5 

1  commodities  other  than  farm  products . 

'114.9 

100.8 

99.6 

98.7 

97.0 

88.3 

79.5 

93.3 

1  commodities  other  than  farm  products 

and  foods   .. 

'  109.  5 

99.7 

98.5 

96.9 

1  95.5 

89.0 

81.3 

91.6 

1  See  footnote  1,  table  1. 
766599° — 48 - 3 


i  Data  not  available. 
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WHOLESALE  PRICES,  1946 


Weekly  Fluctuations  in  Primary  Market  Prices 
Weekly  index  numbers  of  primary  market  prices  by  groups  of 
commodities  during  1946  are  shown  in  table  3.  These  indexes  are 
computed  from  1-day-a-week  prices  to  show  week-to-week  fluctua¬ 
tions.  They  are  not  directly  comparable  with  the  monthly  primary 
market  indexes  given  in  tables  1  and  2.  (For  explanation  see  p.  1.) 
These  indexes  are  issued  in  a  regular  weekly  release  available  on 
Thursday  for  the  previous  week. 

Table  3.- — W  eekly  index  numbers  of  commodity  prices  in  primary  markets,  by  groups  of 

commodities,  1946 
[1926=100] 


Week  ending — 

All  com¬ 
modities 

Farm 

products 

Foods 

Hides 

and 

leather 

products 

Textile 

products 

Fuel 

and 

lighting 

materials 

Metals 

and 

metal 

products 

Building 

materials 

191,6 

Jan.  5  . 

106.8 

131.3 

108.0 

119.4 

100.6 

85.2 

105.3 

119.1 

Jan.  12-  - . 

106.7 

130.  0 

107.6 

119.4 

101.0 

85.5 

105.4 

119.2 

106.  7 

129.  3 

107.  3 

119.4 

101. 1 

85.  5 

105.  4 

119.8 

Jan.  26.  . 

106.8 

129.9 

106.8 

119.4 

101. 1 

85.4 

105.8 

119.9 

Feb.  2 . . - 

106.8 

129.7 

106.7 

119.8 

101. 1 

85.4 

105.8 

119.9 

Feb.  9 . . . 

107. 1 

130.  4 

107. 1 

120.0 

101.  1 

85.8 

105.8 

119.9 

Feb.  16 . . --- 

107.2 

131.0 

108.0 

120.  1 

101. 1 

85.7 

105.8 

120.0 

Feb.  23 . . 

107.4 

131. 1 

108.3 

120.1 

101. 1 

85.6 

105.8 

120.2 

Mar.  2-  . . 

107.6 

130.7 

107.9 

120. 1 

101.4 

85.4 

107.8 

121.0 

Mar.  9  _  . . 

108.2 

133.9 

109.2 

120.  1 

101.9 

85.4 

107.8 

121.1 

Mar.  16  _ _ - 

108.4 

133.1 

109.5 

120. 1 

101.9 

85.4 

107.  7 

123.3 

Mar.  23 . 

108.4 

132.9 

109.4 

120.  1 

102.4 

85.4 

107.9 

123.6 

Mar.  30- . 

108.7 

133.3 

109.5 

120. 1 

104.3 

85.4 

107.9 

123.6 

Apr.  6 . 

109. 1 

135.2 

109.7 

120.1 

104.5 

85.5 

108.0 

124.0 

A  pi.  13 . . 

109.3 

135. 1 

109.9 

120.3 

105.0 

86.5 

108.2 

124.0 

Apr.  20. . . 

109.  6 

135.  4 

110.4 

120.3 

105.2 

86.6 

109.0 

126.0 

Apr.  27__ . 

109.6 

135.5 

110.3 

120.3 

105.5 

86.6 

109.0 

126.0 

May  4 . 

109.9 

135.6 

110.7 

120.3 

106.  7 

87.0 

109.1 

126.6 

May  11 - - - 

110.  1 

135.8 

110.9 

120.3 

106.  7 

87.0 

109.3 

126.8 

May  18 - - - 

110.9 

137.9 

111.  5 

120.9 

108.2 

87.0 

109.3 

126.9 

May  25 _ 

110.7 

137.2 

111.0 

120.9 

108.2 

87.1 

109.4 

127.2 

June  1 . - 

111.  1 

138.8 

111.8 

120.9 

108.2 

86.7 

109.5 

127.8 

June  8-  . 

111.  5 

139.  4 

111.9 

120.9 

108.3 

86.9 

110.5 

128.2 

June  15 . 

111.8 

139.9 

111.8 

123.  4 

108.3 

86.9 

111.0 

128.5 

June  22 . . . 

112.4 

140.0 

113.  7 

123.5 

108.3 

87.1 

111.0 

129.7 

June  29 _ _ 

112.7 

140.3 

113.4 

123.8 

108.5 

87.5 

111.6 

130.3 

July  6 . . 

117.  2 

152.9 

121. 1 

124.0 

108.8 

89.5 

112.6 

130.7 

July  13. . . . 

120.7 

153.9 

134.0 

129. 1 

108.8 

90. 1 

113.0 

131.8 

July  20. . . . 

124.  2 

159.  2 

142.0 

139.3 

109.5 

90.2 

113.2 

132.5 

July  27 _ 

124.1 

157.3 

140.7 

144.0 

109.5 

90.2 

113.3 

132.6 

Aug.  3 _  - 

125.  0 

156.  5 

142.3 

143.0 

110.8 

92.5 

113.1 

132.0 

Aug.  10 .  - 

127.  1 

162.3 

144.0 

138.3 

114.6 

96.6 

113.5 

132.4 

Aug.  17- . . 

128.3 

163.3 

148.9 

138.4 

114.9 

96.5 

113.7 

132.7 

Aug.  24.. . . 

128.4 

160.9 

148.  1 

140.4 

115.0 

96.  7 

113.7 

132.9 

Aug.  31.. . 

128.2 

157. 1 

150.9 

140. 1 

115.2 

96.7 

113.6 

132.8 

Sept.  7 _ 

122.0 

150.4 

130.7 

139.6 

117.3 

95. 1 

113.6 

133.1 

Sept.  14.  _  . 

121.  7 

151.8 

128. 1 

139.7 

117.5 

95.2 

113.6 

133.3 

Sept.  21. .  .  _ 

123.8 

155. 1 

131.9 

139.4 

123.  7 

95.3 

114.2 

133.9 

Sept.  28 _ 

124.4 

156.6 

133.0 

140.9 

125.4 

95. 1 

114.2 

134.0 

Oct.  5 . . 

125.1 

158.0 

135.5 

141. 1 

125.9 

95.0 

114.2 

134.1 

Oct.  12 . . 

126.0 

160.2 

137.7 

141.  3 

126. 1 

95.0 

114.2 

134. 1 

Oct.  19 . . 

135.  1 

160.  1 

175.6 

141.  5 

126.3 

95.0 

114.4 

134.2 

Oct.  26 . 

135.9 

170.1 

169.9 

143.3 

126.5 

95.0 

114.4 

134.2 

Nov.  2. . . 

134.8 

166.  5 

165.9 

143.3 

127.3 

94.8 

114.4 

137.4 

Nov.  9  . . 

134.8 

166.  0 

162.5 

158.7 

130.  2 

94.  7 

114.4 

140.0 

Nov.  16  .  _ 

135.8 

167.  3 

164. 1 

159.2 

129.5 

94.8 

116.3 

140.4 

Nov.  23 . . 

137.3 

172. 1 

165.0 

158.6 

129.  6 

94.9 

117.2 

142.0 

Nov.  30.  _ 

139.1 

170.3 

163.6 

165.0 

130.7 

95.8 

131.8 

144.3 

Dee.  7  . .  -. 

139.  1 

169.2 

161.7 

166.9 

131.7 

96.0 

132.2 

145.2 

Dec.  14-_-  .  . . 

139.  7 

168.  7 

161.3 

170.7 

132.  5 

96. 1 

132.7 

151.1 

Dec.  21.  _  . . 

139.8 

170.  7 

159.5 

170.9 

132.8 

96.9 

133.3 

151.9 

Dec.  28 _ _ _ 

139.6 

167.7 

159. 1 

171.3 

133.3 

97.0 

133.9 

154.6 
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’able  3. — Weekly  index  numbers  of  commodity  prices  in  primary  markets,  by  groups  of 

commodities,  1946 — Continued 

[1926=100] 


Week  ending— 


Chemi¬ 
cals  and 
allied 
products 


House- 
furnish¬ 
ing  goods 


Miscel-  Raw 
laneous  materials 


Semi- 

manu¬ 

factured 

articles 


Manufac¬ 

tured 

products 


All  other 
than  farm 
products 


All  other 
than  farm 
products 
and  foods 


in.  5 . - . 

in.  12 - 

in.  19 _ 

in.  26. . 

eb.  2 . - 

eb.9._ . - . 

eb. 16 _ 

eb.  23. . 

far.  2 . 

far.  9. . 

lar.  16- . . 

lar.23 _ 

far.  30- . - . 

pr.  6 _ 

pr.  13 . 

pr.  20 . . . 

pr.  27 _ 

lay  4- - - 

fay  11 - - - 

fay  18 . . 

fay  25 - - 

me  1 . — . 

me  8 - 

me  15 - - 

me  22 . . 

me  29 _ 

ily6 - 

llv  13. . - . 

lly  20 . . . . 

lly  27 . - 

ug.  3 . — 

ug.  10 . — 

ug.  17 - - 

Ug.  24 - 

Ug.  31- . . .  - 

spt.  7 _ _ 

Spt.  14 . . 

spt.  21.. . 

spt.  28 . . 

Ct.  5 . . . . 

Ct.  12 . . 

Ct.  19 _ , . 

Ct.  26 . 

fov.  2 . . . 

fov.  9 . . 

fov.  16 _ 

fov.  23 _ 

Fov.  30 . 

>ec.  7 _ _ 

)ec.  14 . . 

)ec.  21 . 

)ec.  28. . . . 


96.1 

106.4 

96. 1 

106.4 

96. 1 

106.6 

96.0 

106.6 

96.0 

106.8 

96.0 

106.8 

95.9 

106.8 

96.0 

108.0 

96.0 

108.0 

96.0 

108.3 

96.0 

108.  4 

96.0 

108.4 

96.0 

108.5 

96.0 

108.7 

96. 1 

108.7 

96.1 

108.7 

96.1 

108.7 

96.1 

108.7 

96.2 

108.9 

96.3 

109.4 

96.6 

109.4 

96.6 

110.0 

96.8 

110.2 

96.8 

110.4 

96.9 

110.4 

96.9 

110.7 

98.2 

110.7 

98.4 

110.7 

100.0 

112.5 

100.3 

112.5 

98.1 

113.0 

98.2 

113.4 

98.3 

114.0 

98.3 

114.0 

98. 1 

114.0 

97.9 

114.1 

97.9 

114.3 

98.4 

114.7 

98.2 

115.0 

98.6 

115.1 

98.8 

115.3 

98.8 

115.7 

99.5 

115.  9 

103.5 

117.3 

110.2 

117.5 

122.3 

117.6 

123.1 

118.0 

123.7 

118.3 

124.0 

118.7 

125.4 

120.0 

125.6 

120.5 

126. 1 

120.5 

95.0 

119.7 

95.0 

119.0 

95.0 

118.7 

95.0 

119.0 

95.0 

118.9 

95.  3 

119.3 

95.4 

119.7 

95.4 

119.7 

95.  4 

119.5 

95.4 

121.4 

95.  4 

121.0 

95.4 

120.9 

95.4 

121.1 

95.4 

122.2 

95.4 

122.8 

95.4 

123.0 

95.5 

123.0 

96.2 

123.1 

96.2 

123.2 

96.3 

124.6 

96.6 

124.2 

97.8 

125.1 

97.9 

125.  5 

97.9 

125.8 

97.9 

126.0 

97.9 

126.7 

98.0 

135.2 

98.3 

137.2 

98.8 

141.4 

101.7 

140.2 

101.6 

140.6 

101.7 

145.7 

101.0 

146.3 

101.5 

144.9 

101.5 

142.6 

101.3 

137.5 

101.9 

138.4 

101.8 

142.5 

101.8 

143.6 

102.2 

144.5 

102.  2 

146.3 

102.5 

146.3 

103.7 

153.0 

105.4 

150.9 

104.9 

152.2 

104.6 

152.6 

106. 1 

155.3 

106.7 

154.8 

106.9 

154.4 

107.9 

154.3 

108.1 

155.  5 

107.7 

154.2 

96.9 

102.6 

96.9 

102.8 

96.9 

102.9 

97.5 

102.9 

97.5 

102.9 

97.  5 

103.2 

98.5 

103.2 

98.5 

103.4 

99.6 

103.7 

99.6 

103.  8 

99.7 

104.3 

100.3 

104.3 

100.5 

104.5 

100.6 

104.6 

100.  8 

104.8 

100.8 

105. 1 

101.2 

105.1 

101.5 

105.5 

101.6 

105.6 

101.7 

106. 1 

101.7 

106.2 

101.7 

106.5 

103.4 

106.6 

104.4 

106.8 

104.4 

107.7 

104.4 

107.8 

106.1 

110.9 

107.5 

115.3 

108.  5 

118.9 

109.0 

119.3 

109.0 

120.6 

110.4 

121.3 

110.5 

122.9 

111.3 

123.6 

111.3 

124.5 

111.5 

116.9 

111.9 

115.9 

116.2 

117. 1 

116.7 

117.5 

116.9 

118.1 

117.1 

118.6 

117.5 

133.7 

117.7 

131.7 

120.6 

130.4 

122.4 

129.5 

125.9 

130.4 

128.2 

131.1 

130.2 

134.1 

131.6 

134.0 

133.7 

134.8 

134.4 

134.2 

135.0 

134.5 

101.4 

100.6 

101.  5 

100.  7 

101.7 

100.8 

101.7 

100.9 

101.7 

100.9 

101.9 

101. 1 

102.0 

101. 1 

102.2 

101.  1 

102.5 

101.5 

102.6 

101.6 

103.0 

101.9 

103.  0 

102.0 

103.3 

102.3 

103.4 

102.4 

103.  7 

102.8 

103.9 

103. 1 

103.9 

103.  1 

104.3 

103.6 

104.4 

103.7 

104.8 

104.  0 

104.9 

104.  1 

105. 1 

104.3 

105.4 

104.6 

105.6 

104.9 

106.3 

105.  1 

106.6 

105.4 

109.4 

106.3 

113.3 

106.9 

116.6 

107.8 

116.8 

108.6 

118.1 

109.2 

119.3 

110.8 

120.6 

110.8 

121.2 

111.0 

121.9 

111.0 

115.8 

110.8 

115.1 

111.0 

116.9 

112. 1 

117.4 

112.4 

117.8 

112.6 

118.4 

112.6 

129.7 

112.8 

128.5 

113. 1 

127.9 

114.0 

128.0 

115.  5 

129.0 

116.2 

129.7 

116.9 

132.3 

121.  1 

132.5 

121.6 

133.4 

122.9 

133.0 

123.4 

133.5 

123.9 

Daily  Index  of  Spot  Primary  Market  Prices  of  28  Commodities 

Daily  index  numbers  based  on  spot  primary  market  prices  of  28 
lommodities  for  the  period  January  1  to  December  31,  1946,  are 
jiven  in  table  4. 
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These  index  numbers  show  the  daily  movements  of  prices  of  28 
selected  commodities  as  quoted  on  organized  exchanges  and  in  pri¬ 
mary  markets.  The  daily  index  is  more  sensitive  to  changes  in  market 
conditions  than  is  the  Bureau’s  comprehensive  wholesale  price  index, 
which  includes  many  fabricated  and  semifabricated  goods  whose 
prices  fluctuate  less  frequently  and  within  narrower  ranges.  It  differs 
from  and  should  not  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  monthly  consumers’ 
price  index,  which  measures  changes  in  the  retail  prices  of  goods  and 
services  purchased  by  moderate  income  families.  The  daily  index  is 
calculated  as  an  unweighted  geometric  mean  of  the  individual  price 
ratios.1  It  is  computed  with  the  average  of  daily  prices  in  August 
1939  as  the  base  in  order  to  facilitate  comparisons  with  prices  prevail¬ 
ing  in  world  markets  just  before  the  beginning  of  World  War  II. 
Prior  to  October  1946  this  index  was  called  the  Daily  Index  of  28 
Basic  Commodities.  The  index  is  available  each  weekday,  except 
Saturday,  at  6  p.  m.  by  telephone  or  by  collect  telegram.  A  release 
showing  figures  for  the  current  week  is  issued  each  Friday. 

A  list  of  the  28  commodities  included  in  the  index  is  given  below: 

Wheat,  average,  per  bushel: 

No.  2  hard  winter,  Kansas  City. 

No.  2  dark  northern  spring,  Minneapolis. 

Flaxseed,  No.  1,  per  bushel,  Minneapolis. 

Barley,  good,  malting,  per  bushel,  Minneapolis. 

Corn,  No.  3  yellow,  per  bushel,  Chicago. 

Butter,  extra,  92  score,  per  pound,  Chicago. 

Tallow,  packers’  prime,  per  pound,  Chicago. 

Hogs,  good  to  choice,  200-220  pounds,  per  100  pounds,  Chicago. 

Steers,  good,  900-1,100  pounds,  per  100  pounds,  Chicago. 

Lard,  prime  steam,  per  pound,  Chicago. 

Sugar,  raw,  96°,  duty  paid,  per  pound,  New  York. 

Coffee,  Santos,  No.  4,  per  pound,  New  York. 

Cocoa  beans,  Accra,  per  pound,  New  York. 

Shellac,  T.  N.,  per  pound,  New  York. 

Rubber,  plantation,  ribbed,  s.  s.,  per  pound,  New  York. 

Hides,  cow,  light  native  packers,’  per  pound,  Chicago. 

Rosin,  “H”  grade,  per  100  pounds,  Savannah. 

Cottonseed  oil,  prime  summer  bleachable,  per  pound,  New  York. 

Print  cloth,  38%-inch,  64  by  60,  5.35  yards  to  pound,  per  yard,  New  Fork. 

Silk,  raw,  Japan,  13-15  denier,  78  seriplane,  per  pound,  New  York. 

Wool  tops,  spot  market,  per  pound,  New  York. 

Burlap,  10-ounce,  40-inch,  per  yard,  New  York. 

Cotton,  middling,  ls/u  inch  staple,  per  pound,  average  10  spot  markets. 

Steel  scrap,  heavy  melting,  per  ton: 

Chicago. 

Philadelphia. 

1  This  means  that  a  10-percent  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar,  which  on  August  30, 1946,  was  4.2  cents  per  pound* 
has  the  same  effect  on  the  index  as  a  10-percent  rise  in  steers  which  on  the  same  date  sold  for  $21.25  per  100 
pounds.  The  index  should  therefore  not  be  confused  with  a  simple  aggregate  of  actual  prices,  in  which 
steers  would  have  several  hundred  times  the  weight  of  sugar. 
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Tin,  Grade  A,  99.8  percent  or  higher,  pig,  per  pound,  New  \  ork. 

Copper,  electrolytic,  ingot,  per  pound,  New  A  ork. 

Lead,  desilverized,  pig,  open  market,  per  pound,  New  A  ork. 

Zinc,  prime  western,  pig,  per  pound,  New  York. 

The  index  of  28  daily  commodities  is  broken  down  into  5  major 
groups.  These  groups  and  the  commodities  falling  under  each  group 


3  i  w 

are  as  follows: 

Flaxseed 

Import  Commodities 

Shellac 

Wool  tops 

Sugar 

Rubber 

Burlap 

Coffee 

Hides 

Tin 

Cocoa  beans 

Silk 

Wheat 

Domestic  Commodities 

Steers 

Steel  scrap: 

Barley 

Lard 

Chicago 

Corn 

Rosin 

Philadelphia 

Butter 

Cottonseed  oil 

Copper 

Tallow 

Print  cloth 

Lead 

Hogs 

Cotton 

Zinc 

Domestic  Agricultural  Commodities 

Barley 

Hogs 

Cotton 

Wheat 

Steers 

Corn 

Wrool  tops 

Wheat 

Foodstuffs 

Tallow 

Sugar 

Barley 

Hogs 

Coffee 

Corn 

Steers 

Cocoa  beans 

Butter 

Lard 

Cottonseed  oil 

Flaxseed 

Raw  Industrial 

Silk 

Lead 

Shellac 

Wool  tops 

Zinc 

Rubber 

Burlap 

Steel  scrap: 

Hides 

Cotton 

Chicago 

Rosin 

Tin 

Philadelphia 

Print  cloth 

Copper 

On  January  1,  1946,  the  daily  index  stood  at  187.1.  By  the  end 
of  the  year  it  had  moved  up  to  303.9,  an  increase  of  62.4  percent. 
From  January  1  to  June  29,  1946,  the  last  day  before  the  temporary 
suspension  of  OPA  controls,  prices  of  the  28  commodities  moA  ed 
upward  only  6.6  percent.  However,  during  the  period  of  suspension 
between  June  29  and  July  25  prices  moved  upward  by  24.8  percent. 
On  November  9,  1946,  when  the  President  removed  all  but  a  few 
price,  controls  the  index  stood  at  276.1.  By  December  31  it  had 
risen  an  additional  10.1  percent. 
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Table  4. — Daily  indexes  of  spot  market  prices  of  28  commodities 

[August  1939  =  100.  S  =  Sunday;  H  =  Holiday.  Figures  in  parentheses  indicate  number  of  items  in 

commodity  group] 


Jan. 1. 
Jan.  2. 
Jan.  3. 
Jan.  4. 
Jan.  5. 
Jan.  6. 
Jan.  7. 
Jan.  8.. 
Jan.  9.. 
Jan. 10 

Jan. 11 
Jan. 12 
Jan. 13 
Jan. 14 
Jan. 15 
Jan. 16 
Jan.  17. 
Jan.  18. 
Jan.  19. 
Jan.  20. 

Jan.  21. 
Jan.  22. 
Jan.  23. 
Jan.  24. 
Jan.  25. 
Jan.  26. 
Jan. 27. 
Jan.  28. 
Jan.  29. 
Jan.  30. 
Jan.  31. 

Feb.  1. . 
Feb.  2.. 
Feb.  3. 
Feb.  4. . 
Feb.  5. . 
Feb.  6. . 
Feb.  7.. 
Feb.  8. . 
Feb.  9. . 
Feb.  10. 

Feb. 11. 
Feb.  12. 
Feb.  13. 
Feb. 14. 
Feb.  15. 
Feb.  16. 
Feb.  17. 
Feb.  18. 
Feb.  19. 
Feb.  20. 

Feb.  21. 
Feb.  22. 
Feb.  23. 
Feb.  24. 
Feb.  25.. 
Feb.  26. 
Feb.  27. 
Feb.  28- 

Mar.  1.. 
Mar.  2__ 
Mar.  3__ 
Mar.  4.. 
Mar.  5.. 


Date 


1946 


General 

index 

(28) 

Import  and  domestic 

Foodstuffs  and  industrial 

Import 

commodities 

(11) 

Domestic 

commodities 

(17) 

agricultural 

(7) 

Foodstuffs 

(12) 

Raw 

industrial 

(16) 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

187. 1 

168.9 

199.8 

232.9 

212  8 

169  7 

187.0 

168.9 

199.7 

232.  6 

212.6 

109  7 

186.  9 

168.9 

199.  5 

231.9 

212.2 

100  7 

186.8 

S 

168.9 

S 

199.  5 
S 

231.9 

S 

212.2 

S 

169.7 

s 

187. 1 

168.9 

199.9 

233.3 

213.0 

109  0 

187. 1 

168.9 

200.0 

233.3 

213.0 

109  6 

187.  2 

168.9 

200.0 

233.4 

213. 0 

109  7 

187.  2 

168.9 

200. 1 

233.6 

213.1 

169.7 

187.2 

168.9 

200. 1 

233.6 

213.2 

109  7 

187.2 

S 

168.9 

S 

200.1 

S 

233.6 

S 

213.2 

S 

169.7 

s 

187.  3 

168.9 

200.3 

234.1 

213.4 

169  7 

187.  3 

168.9 

200.  3 

234.  3 

213.6 

169  6 

187.  4 

168.9 

200.4 

234.6 

213.7 

169  7 

187.  4 

168.9 

200.4 

234.  4 

213.6 

169  7 

187.  4 

168.9 

200.4 

234.4 

213.  6 

169  7 

187.  4 
S 

168.9 

S 

200.4 

S 

234.5 

S 

213.6 

8 

169.7 

S 

187.3 

168.9 

200.3 

234.  2 

213.3 

109  8 

187.4 

168.9 

200.5 

234.7 

213.4 

169  9 

Is/.  4 

168.9 

200.5 

234.  7 

213.4 

1S9  9 

187.  3 

168.9 

200.2 

234. 1 

213.0 

169  9 

187.  3 

168.9 

200.2 

234.0 

213. 0 

169  9 

187.3 

S 

168.9 

S 

200.3 

S 

234.2 

S 

213.0 

S 

169.9 

g 

187.  3 

168.9 

200.  3 

234.3 

212.9 

170  1 

187.3 

168.9 

200.  3 

234.2 

212.9 

170  0 

187.  4 

168.9 

200.5 

234.  7 

213.3 

169  9 

187.  5 

168.9 

200.5 

234.9 

213.4 

170.0 

187.4 

168.9 

200.5 

234.7 

213.3 

169  9 

187.  4 

168.9 

200.5 

234.7 

213.3 

169.9 

s 

187.4 

168.9 

S 

200.4 

S 

234.7 

S 

213.2 

S 

170  0 

187.  3 

168.9 

200.2 

233.9 

212.8 

170  0 

187.  3 

168.9 

200.2 

234.0 

212.8 

170.0 
170  1 

187.4 

168.9 

200.4 

234.6 

213.0 

187.  5 

168.9 

200.5 

234.9 

213.0 

170  2 

187.  5 

168.9 

200.6 

235.1 

213.0 

170.2 

s 

s 

S 

S 

S 

s 

188.3 

170.7 

200.7 

235.3 

215.2 

170.2 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

188.  3 

170.7 

200.  6 

235.1 

215.0  1 

170  2 

188.  3 

170.7 

200.6 

235.2 

215.0 

170  2 

188.  4 

170.7 

200.8 

235.8 

215.0 

170  4 

188.  4 

S 

170.7 

S 

200.8 

S 

235.7 

S 

215.0 

S 

170.4 

s 

188.4 

170.7 

200.8 

235.6 

215.0  | 

170  4 

188.  2 

170.7 

200.  5 

234.9 

214.9 

170  2 

188.2 

170.7 

200.5 

234.7 

214.  6 

170.3 

188.2 

170.7 

200.6 

235.0 

214.  6 

170.  4 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

s 

188.3 

170.7 

200.  7 

235.4 

214.9 

170.  4 

188.  3 

170.7 

200.7 

235.  3 

214.9 

170  4 

188.  5 

170.7 

201.0 

236.2 

215.2 

170. 5 

188.5 

170.7 

201.0 

236.3 

215.2 

170.5 

188.6 

170.7 

201.2 

236.8 

215.2 

170.  7 

188.  6 

170.7 

201.2 

236.8 

215.2 

170.7 

s 

S 

S 

S 

S 

s 

189. 1 

170.7 

202.1 

239.3 

216.5 

170.  7 

189.1 

170.7 

202.0 

239.1 

216.5 

170.6 
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Table  4  —  Daily  indexes  of  spot  market  prices  of  28  commodities— Continued 


Date 


[ar.  fi¬ 
lar.  7. 
[ar.  fi¬ 
lar.  9. 
[ar.  10. 


me 


[ar.  11- 
tar.  12- 
tar.  13.. 
tar.  14_. 
tar.  15. 
lar.  16. 
rar.  17. 
far.  18. 
far.  19. 
far.  20. 


far.  21.. 
far.  22. 
far.  23.. 
far.  24.. 
tar.  25. 
lar.  26. 
tar.  27. 
far.  28. 
■far.  29. 
■far.  30_ 
.far.  31. 


ipr.  1.. 
ipr.  2  . 
ipr.  3. . 
ipr.  4. . 
ipr.  5.. 
ipr.  6.. 
Ipr.  7.. 
Ipr.  8.. 
Ipr.  9.. 
Ipr.  10. 


tpr.  11. 
Apr.  12. 
Apr.  13. 
Apr.  14. 
Ipr.  15. 
Apr.  16. 
Apr.  17. 
Apr.  18. 
Apr.  19. 
Apr.  20. 


Apr.  21.. 
Apr.  22, . 
Apr.  23.. 
Apr.  24.. 
Apr.  25. . 
Apr.  26. . 
Apr.  27.. 
Apr.  28.. 
Apr.  29. . 
Apr.  30.. 


May  1... 
May  2... 
May  3.. 
May  4. . 
May  5.. 
May  6.. 
May  7.. 
May  8. . 
May  9. . 
May  10- 


General 

index 


(28) 


Import  and  domestic 


Import 

commodities 

(11) 


188.9 

189.0 

189.8 

189.9 


190.0 

190.0 

189.9 

189.9 

189.9 

189.9 

3 

189.9 

189.9 

190.0 

190.0 

190.0 

190.0 

S 

190.1 

190.0 

190.1 

190.2 
190.2 
190.2 


190.2 

190.3 
190.3 

190.3 

190.4 
190.4 

S 

190.4 

190.4 

190.3 

190.3 

190.2 

190.2 

S 

190.3 
190.3 

190.2 

190.3 
H 

H 


190.3 

190.2 

190. 1 

190.2 

190. 1 

190.2 
3 

190.2 

190.1 

190.2 
190.1 
190.1 
190. 1 

S 

190. 1 

190. 1 

190.2 
190.2 
190.2 


Domestic 

commodities 

(17) 


170.7 
170.7 
170.  7 
170.7 


170.7 

170.7 

170.7 

170.7 

170.7 

170.7 

3 

170.7 

170.7 

170.7 

170.7 

170.7 

170.7 

3 

170.7 
170.7 
170.  7 
170.7 
170.7 
170.7 


170.7 

170.7 

170.7 

170.7 

170.7 

170.7 

S 

170.7 

170.7 

170.7 

170.7 

170.7 

170.7 

S 

170.7 

170.7 

170.7 

170.7 

H 

H 


170.7 

170.7 

170.7 

170.7 

170.7 

170.7 

3 

170.7 

170.7 

170.7 

170.7 

170.7 

170.7 

S 

170.7 

170.7 

170.7 

170.7 

170.7 


201.8 

201.8 

203.3 

203.4 


Domestic 

agricultural 


(7) 


S 


203.7 

203.7 

203.5 

203.5 

203.5 

203.5 

3 

203.5 

203.5 

203.6 

203.7 
203.7 

203.7 

s 

203.8 

203.7 

203.8 

203.9 
204.1 
204.0 


204.1 
204.1 
204.  2 
204.3 

204.3 

204.4 


S 


204.3 

204.4 
204.3 

204.2 
204.0 
204.0 

3 

204. 1 
204. 1 
204.  1 

204.3 


H 

H 


204.2 

204.1 

203.8 
204.0 

203.9 
204.0 

S 

203.9 

203.8 

204.0 

203.9 
203.9 
203. 9 

3 

203.8 

203.9 
204.0 
204.  1 
204.0 


Foodstuffs  and  industrial 


238.6 

238.6 

238.3 

238.6 


238.7 

238.7 

238.1 
238.0 
238.0 
238.0 

3 

238.2 

238.2 

238.4 

238.6 

238.7 

238.8 
S 

238.8 

238.8 
239.0 

239.3 

239.8 

239.5 


239.8 

239.9 

240.1 

240.2 
240.4 
240.6 


S 


240.5 
240.7 
240.3 

240.2 

239.5 

239.6 

3 

239.9 
239.9 
239.  7 

240.3 


H 

H 


Foodstuffs 

(12) 


240.0 

239.7 
238.9 

239.4 
239.3 

239.5 
3 

239.3 

239. 1 

239.4 

239.2 

239.3 
239.2 

S 

238.8 
239.2 

239.5 
239.7 

239.6 


Raw 

industrial 

(16) 


216.4 

216.3 

216.3 

216.3 


216.7 

216.7 

216.4 

216.4 

216.4 

216.4 

3 

216.4 

216.4 

216.6 

216.6 

216.6 

216.6 

S 

216.6 

216.6 

216.6 

216.6 

216.6 

216.6 


216.6 

216.6 

216.6 

216.7 

216.7 

216.7 

S 

216.9 

216.9 

216.6 

216.7 

216.7 

216.7 

S 

216.7 

216.7 

216.7 

216.7 

H 

H 


216.7 

216.5 
216. 1 
216.3 
216.3 
216.3 

3 

216.3 

216.3 

216.6 
216.  5 
216.5 
216.5 

S 

216.3 

216.5 

216.6 
216.6 
216.6 


170.5 

170.6 
172.0 
172.1 


172.0 

172.0 

172.0 

172.0 

172.0 

172.0 

172.0 

172.0 

172.0 

172.  1 
172. 1 

172.1 

172.2 
172.  1 
172.  2 

172.3 

172.4 
172.3 


172.4 

172.5 
172.  5 
172.5 

172.5 

172.6 

172.5 

172.6 
172.6 

172.  5 
172.3 

172.3 

172.4 

172.4 
172.3 

172.5 


H 

H 


172.4 

172.5 
172.5 
172.5 

172.4 

172.5 

172.4 

172.4 

172.3 

172.3 

172.4 
172.3 

172.3 
172.  3 

172.3 

172.4 
172.4 
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Table  4. — Daily  indexes  of  spot  market  prices  of  28  commodities — Continued 


Date 

General 

index 

(28) 

Import  and  domestic 

-  Domestic 
agricultural 

(7) 

Foodstuffs  and  industrial 

Import 

commodities 

(11) 

Domestic 

commodities 

(17) 

| 

Foodstuffs 

(12) 

Raw 

industrial 

(16) 

1946, 

May  11 . 

Mav  12 _ 

190.2 

s 

170.7 

s 

204.0 

g 

239.6 

216.6 

172.4 

May  13 . 

192.4 

170.7 

208.0 

250.9 

222.6 

172  3 

Mav  14.. . 

192.  4 

170.7 

207.9 

250.7 

222.6 

172.  3 

May  15. . . 

192.3 

170.7 

207.8 

250.5 

222.  6 

172  ? 

May  16 _ 

192.3 

170.7 

207.8 

2.50.4 

222.5 

172  2 

May  17 . . 

192.8 

171.9 

207.7 

250.2 

222.5 

173  0 

Mav  18 _ 

192.8 

171.9 

207.7 

250.2 

222.5 

173  0 

Mav  19 _ 

S 

8 

S 

S 

s 

g 

May  20 _ 

192.9 

171.9 

207.9 

250.9 

222.6 

173.1 

May  21 . 

192.9 

171.9 

207.9 

250.8 

222.6 

173  1 

May  22 . 

193.0 

171.9 

208.0 

251. 1 

222.6 

173  2 

May  23. . 

193.0 

171.9 

208.0 

251.1 

222.6 

173  2 

May  24 _ 

193.0 

171.9 

208. 1 

251.3 

222.6 

173  3 

May  25 . 

193.1 

171.9 

208. 1 

251.4 

222.6 

173  3 

May  26 . . 

S 

S 

S 

S 

s 

g 

May  27 . . 

193.1 

171.9 

208.2 

251.5 

222.7 

173  3 

May  28 _ 

193. 1 

171.9 

208.3 

251.9 

222.7 

173  4 

May  29 _ 

193.2 

171.9 

208.3 

252. 1 

222.9 

173.4 

May  30 _ 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

May  31 . . 

193.2 

171.9 

208.4 

252.2 

222.9 

173.4 

June  1. . 

193.2 

171.9 

208.4 

252.4 

222.9 

173.4 

June  2.. . . 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

s 

June  3 _ 

196.1 

171.9 

213.6 

252.2 

222.7 

178.1 

June  4 _  _  _ 

196.  1 

171.9 

213.6 

252.3 

222.7 

178  1 

June  5 _ _  _ 

196.2 

171.9 

213.7 

252.5 

222.9 

178.1 

June  6. . . . 

196.2 

171.9 

213.7 

252.5 

222.9 

178.1 

June  7__  . 

196.3 

171.9 

213.9 

253.1 

222.9 

178.3 

Junes...  ...  ..  . 

196.3 

171.9 

214.0 

253.2 

222.9 

178.3 

June  9... . 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

s 

June  10. . . . 

196.4 

171.9 

214.1 

253.6 

222.9 

178.4 

June  11 . 

196.3 

171.9 

214.0 

253.4 

223.0 

178.3 

June  12 . . 

196.5 

171.9 

214.4 

254.4 

223.3 

178.4 

June  13. . . 

196.6 

171.9 

214.4 

254.6 

223.3 

178.5 

June  14. . . 

196.5 

171.9 

214.4 

254.4 

223.3 

178.4 

June  15.  . . 

196.6 

171.9 

214.4 

254.6 

223.3 

178.5 

June  16. . . 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

s 

June  17 _ 

198.0 

171.9 

217.0 

254.7 

227.0 

178.5 

June  18 _ 

198.0 

171.9 

217.1 

255.0 

227.2 

178.5 

June  19 _ _ 

198. 1 

171.9 

217.1 

255.2 

227.  2 

178.5 

June  20 _  _ 

198.1 

171.9 

217.1 

255.1 

227.2 

178.5 

June  21. . 

198.1 

171.9 

217.1 

255.2 

227.2 

178.5 

June  22. . . 

198.  1 

171.9 

217.2 

255.3 

227.2 

178.6 

June  23 . . 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

s 

June  24 . 

198.1 

171.9 

217.2 

255.5 

227.2 

178.6 

June  25 . 

198.  2 

171.9 

217.3 

255.6 

227.0 

178.8 

June  26 . . 

198.2 

171.9 

217.4 

255.9 

226.9 

178.9 

June  27 . 

198.  3 

171.9 

217.6 

256.4 

226.8 

179. 1 

June  28 _ 

199.4 

174.  1 

217.6 

256.5 

229.6 

179.1 

June  29 . . 

199.  4 

174.  1 

217.6 

256.5 

229.6 

179.1 

June  30. . . . 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

July  1  — . 

206.5 

176.8 

228.4 

285.3 

245.3 

181.3 

July  2. . . 

208.0 

176.9 

230.9 

281.5 

246.4 

1S2.9 

July  3 . 

216.4 

182.8 

241.4 

292.9 

267.6 

184.4 

July  4 . . . 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

July  5 . 

221. 2 

188.0 

245.8 

289.2 

281.6 

184.4 

July  6 . . 

221.2 

188.0 

245.7 

289.1 

281.6 

184.4 

July  7 - - 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

July  8 . . 

226.8 

199.8 

246.  1 

288.9 

281.3 

192.7 

July  9 _ 

227.9 

200.9 

247.3 

294.9 

283.2 

193.5 

July  10 _ _ 

232.0 

207.0 

249.8 

299.9 

287.4 

197.4 

July  11 _ 

233.1 

207.9 

250.9 

302.4 

289.6 

197.8 

July  12 . . 

244.9 

226.7 

257.  5 

305.6 

297.7 

211.4 

Julv  13 . . 

245.  3 

226.7 

258.  1 

306.0 

298.7 

211.4 

July  14 _ 

S 

S 

S 

S 

s 

S 

July  15 . 

247.9 

229.5 

260.6  1 

313.1  1 

302.6  I 

213.2 
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Import  and  domestic 


General 

index 

Domestic 

agricultural 

Date 

Import 

commodities 

Domestic 

commodities 

(28) 

(ID 

(17) 

(7) 

me 

248.9 

229.6 

262.3 

316.8 
319.3 
312.  9 
310.7 
309.2 

ily  17  . . 

249.7 

229.9 

263.  5 

iiv  18  . 

248.8 

230.0 

261.8 

248.7 

230.6 

261.1 

liv  20  . -  - 

248.3 

230.6 

260.  5 

lly  21 . - 

S 

s 

S 

S 

310.4 
311.0 

309.5 

307.5 

303.6 

302.7 

ily  22  .  . . - 

248.9 

232.2 

260.  3 

lly  23  . 

249.8 

232.1 

261.9 

llv  24  . 

248.8 

230.7 

261.  2 

248.9 

230.7 

261.4 

lly  26  . 

248.3 

230.7 

260.  3 

lly  27 . . 

248. 1 

230.7 

260.  0 

S 

S 

s 

S 

304.3 
305.  5 
310.5 

llv  29 . . 

248.8 

230.7 

261.2 

llv  30  _ _ 

249.  6 

230.7 

262.  7 

lly  31 . . 

248.6 

230.7 

261.0 

248.8 

230.7 

261.2 

311.2 

312.1 

311.6 

ug.  2 _ _ 

245.5 

230.7 

255. 6 

ug.  3  . 

245.4 

230.7 

255.  5 

S 

S 

S 

S 

312.5 

300.6 
305.  2 
306.1 
305.0 
305.4 

245.6 

230.7 

255. 8 

245.1 

230.  7 

254.8 

Ug.  7  — . . 

ug.  8._ . 

244.2 
239.  9 
239.7 

230.  7 
220. 1 
218.5 

253.3 
253.6 

254.4 

239.8 

218.5 

254. 6 

S 

S 

s 

S 

304.0 

303.2 

306.7 
307.  2 
304.  5 
304.1 

S 

303. 8 
302.4 

ng.  12 . -  -  - 

239.  7 

219.1 

254.1 

239.5 

219. 1 

253.7 

Ug.  14 - 

240.3 

240.3 

219.7 

219.7 

254.6 

254.7 

239.8 

219.7 

253.8 

238.7 

217.3 

253.6 

S 

S 

s 

238.  6 

217.3 

253.5 

238.4 

217.3 

253.1 

239.1 

219.3 

252.9 

300.9 
306  9 
314.6 

240.3 

219.3 

254.9 

ug  23  _ 

241.9 

219.6 

257.6 

241.9 

219.6 

257.6 

314.6 
S 

297.9 

298.7 

S 

S 

s 

239.0 

219.6 

252.4 

iuz  27  . 

239. 1 

219.2 

252.8 

[ug.  28 _ 

240.3 

219.2 

255.1 

306.  2 
305.  9 

240.  5 

219.  2 

255.3 

Lug.  30 . 

239.4 

219.  2 

253.5 

300.  7 

Lug.  31  . . 

239.2 

219.2 

253.1 

299.7 

S 

S 

S 

S 

H 

H 

H 

H 

288.0 

237.3 

219.2 

249.7 

237.9 

219.2 

2.50.8 

288.  7 

237.9 

219.2 

250.9 

288.  9 
289.0 

238.0 

219.2 

251.0 

238.2 

219.2 

251.3 

290.0 

S 

S 

s 

s 

238.  2 

219.2 

251.4 

290. 1 

238.0 

219.2 

251.0 

288.  8 

3ept.  11  _ 

238.2 

219.2 

251.4 

289.5 

3ept.  12... . 

3ept.  13... . 

Sept.  14... . 

Sept.  15... . 

Sept.  16.  . _ 

Sept.  17 . 

Sept.  18 _ 

Sept.  19 _ 

Sept.  20.. . . 

238.3 

238.7 

238.8 
S 

238.9 
239.0 
242.5 
242.5 

242.9 

219.2 

219.2 

219.2 

S 

219.2 

219.2 

227.2 
227.2 
227.  2 

251.5 
252.2 
252.  4 
S 

252.  5 
252.8 
253.0 
253.0 
253.7 

289.  5 

289.8 
290.3 

S 

290.5 

291.2 

290.5 

290.6 

291.9 

776599° — 48 - 4 


Foodstuffs  and  industrial 


Foodstuffs 


Raw 

industrial 


(12) 


(16) 


305.  4 
307.1 

303.7 
302.6 

301.8 


302.6 
305.  5 

305.7 

306.7 

305.7 

305.2 
S 

308.2 

310.9 
313.5 

313.9 

304.3 

304. 1 
S 

304.4 
302.  8 

300.2 

299.7 

300.9 

301.2 


300.5 
299.8 

301.4 

301.  5 

300. 1 

299.8 
S 

299.9 

298.9 

298.7 

302.  2 

306.4 

306.4 
S 

297.8 

298.6 

302.2 

302.5 

299.3 

298.7 

S 

H 

292.1 

292.7 

292.7 

292.8 
293.0 

S 

293.4 

293.2 

293.6 

293.8 
293.8 
294.0 

S 

294.1 

294.5 

301.3 

301.2 

301.7 


213.3 
213.7 
214.1 

214.4 
214.4 


214.8 

214.5 
213.0 

212.6 
212.2 
212.2 

211.7 
211.5 

208.7 

208.8 
208.8 
208.8 

208.9 

208.9 
209.0 
202.8 

(201.9 

201.9 


202.1 
202. 1 
202.5 
202.5 

202.  5 
201.0 

S 

200.9 

201.0 

202.  2 
202. 1 
202.5 
202.5 
S 

202.5 
202. 1 
202.2 
202.2 
202.3 

202.3 

S 

H 

202.8 

203.4 

203.5 

203.5 
203.7 

S 

203.6 
203.3 

203.5 

203.  4 
204.0 

204.1 
S 

204.2 

204.2 

205.9 
205.9 

206.3 
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Date 


191,6 

Sept.  21 _ 

Sept.  22 _ 

Sept.  2.3 

Sept.  24 _ 

Sept.  26  ... 

Sept.  2f> _ 

Sept.  27 _ 

Sept.  28 _ 

Sept.  29 . 

Sept.  30 _ 

Oct.  1 _ 

Oct.  2 _ 

Oct.  3. . 

Oct.  4 _ 

Oct.  5 _ 

Oct.  6 . . 

Oct.  7 . 

Oct.  8 _ 

Oct.  9 _ 

Oct.  10 . 

Oct.  11 _ 

Oct.  12 _ 

Oct.  13 _ 

Oct.  14. . 

Oct.  15 . 

Oct.  16 _ 

Oct.  17 _ 

Oct.  18 _ 

Oct.  19 _ 

Oct.  20. . 

Oct.  21 . 

Oct.  22 _ 

Oct.  23 . 

Oct.  24 _ 

Oct.  25 . . 

Oct.  26. . 

Oct.  27 _ 

Oct.  28. . 

Oct.  29 _ 

Oct.  30 _ 

Oct.  31. . 

Nov.  1 . 

Nov.  2 . 

Nov.  3 . 

Nov.  4 . . 

Nov.  5 . . 

Nov.  6 _ 

Nov.  7 _ 

Nov.  8 _ 

Nov.  9 . . 

Nov.  10 . . 

Nov.  11 _ 

Nov.  12 _ 

Nov.  13 _ 

Nov.  14 _ 

Nov.  15 _ 

Nov.  16. . 

Nov.  17 _ 

Nov.  18 . 

Nov.  19 _ 

Nov.  20 _ 

Nov.  21 _ 

Nov.  22. . 

Nov.  23 _ 

Nov.  24 _ 

Nov.  25 . 


General 

index 

(28) 

Import  and  domestic 

Foodstuffs  and  industrial 

Import 

commodities 

(11) 

Domestic 

commodities 

(17) 

agricultural 

(7) 

Foodstuffs 

(12) 

Raw 

industrial 

(16) 

243. 1 

S 

227.2 

S 

253.9 

S 

292.7 

S 

302. 1 
S 

206.3 

s 

242.5 

224.8 

254.8 

293.6 

303.3 

204  9 

242.  8 

224.8 

255.3 

294.3 

303.9 

205  ) 

243.  3 

225.7 

255. 4 

294.8 

304.5 

205  4 

243.  3 

225.7 

255.4 

294.9 

304.  5 

205  4 

243.  2 

225.7 

255.  3 

293.9 

304.0 

205  r, 

243.3 

225.7 

255.4 

294.3 

304.0 

205.7 

s 

s 

S 

S 

S 

s 

243.2 

225.7 

255.2 

292.7 

303.4 

205.8 

243.6 

225.7 

255.9 

292.9 

303.8 

206  2 

243.3 

224.3 

256.4 

293.4 

302.5 

206  4 

243.  5 

224.3 

256.  8 

294.4 

303.2 

206  4 

243.5 

224.3 

256.8 

294.5 

303.4 

206  3 

243.  6 

224.3 

257. 0 

295.0 

303. 6 

206.4 

s 

S 

S 

S 

S 

s 

243.2 

223.0 

257.  3 

295.4 

303.9 

205  6 

243.  4 

223.0 

257.5 

295.6 

304.2 

205.6 

243.  3 

223.0 

257.  5 

295.5 

304.4 

205.5 

243.8 

223.0 

258.4 

296.7 

305.8 

205. 6 

244.0 

223.0 

258.6 

297.5 

306.0 

205.6 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

S 

S 

s 

S 

S 

s 

245.2 

223.0 

260.8 

299.0 

306.9 

207. 1 

251.6 

223.0 

272. 1 

331.4 

326.0 

207.0 

251.0 

220.9 

272.7 

333.2 

328.2 

205.1 

251.6 

231.3 

265.7 

314.4 

322.8 

208.6 

253.4 

234.0 

266.8 

312.5 

325.3 

209.9 

254.4 

234.9 

267.9 

311.6 

327.2 

210.5 

s 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

258.6 

237.7 

273.1 

313.8 

338.7 

211.0 

259.7 

237.4 

275.  2 

315.  7 

341.0 

211.5 

260.7 

237.4 

277.0 

319.5 

343.0 

212.0 

261.3 

238.7 

277.0 

321.2 

346.3 

211.3 

260.8 

239.2 

275.8 

318.3 

345.6 

211.0 

260.5 

239.2 

275.2 

316.7 

344.5 

211.0 

s 

S 

S 

S 

S 

s 

258.2 

239.5 

271.0 

307.6 

339.6 

210.0 

256.  3 

238.6 

268.5 

302.0 

335.9 

209.1 

256. 1 

238.8 

268.0 

303.  2 

335. 1 

209.2 

262.8 

252.8 

269.6 

307.0 

336.9 

218.0 

269.9 

253.0 

281.5 

302.5 

356.7 

218.8 

269.6 

253.0 

281.0 

301.4 

355.8 

218.8 

s 

S 

S 

S 

S 

s 

269.6 

252.  5 

281.2 

300.3 

356.0 

218.6 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

274.9 

266.6 

280.4 

300.6 

356.4 

226.0 

276.1 

270.2 

280.0 

298.6 

357.7 

227.2 

276.9 

271.0 

280.9 

300.2 

3,58.2 

228.1 

276. 1 

271.0 

279.5 

296.6 

355.2 

228.3 

s 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

285.4 

274.1 

292.9 

300.3 

354.9 

242.1 

292.5 

283.4 

298.6 

304.2 

358.7 

250.8 

295.2 

284.7 

302.2 

310.1 

365.5 

251.2 

296.3 

286.6 

302.8 

310.6 

366.7 

252.3 

296.7 

286.6 

303.3 

312.1 

367.6 

252.4 

s 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

297.1 

286.7 

304. 1 

313. 2 

365.2 

254.3 

299.6 

290.6 

305.6 

316.5 

371.4 

254.7 

298.3 

290.6 

303.4 

315.  6 

368.1 

254.5 

298.6 

290.7 

303.8 

313.5 

368.2 

254.9 

298.  5 

290.  1 

304.0 

315.  5 

368.2 

254.7 

298.7 

289.8 

304.6 

315.5 

368.9 

254.7 

s 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

298.9 

290.1 

304.8 

315.7 

367.4 

255.8 
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Table  4. — Daily  indexes  of  spot  market  prices  of  28  commodities — Continued 


General 

index 

(28) 

Import  and  domestic 

Domestic 

agricultural 

(7) 

Foodstuffs  and  industrial 

Date 

Import 

commodities 

(11) 

Domestic 

commodities 

(17) 

Foodstuffs 

(12) 

Raw 

industrial 

(16) 

1956 

Nov.  26 _ 

300.4 

289.2 

307. 8 

313.2 

364.8 

259.  4 

Nov.  27 . 

298.9 

287.2 

306. 6 

313.1 

362. 6 

258.3 

Nov.  28 _ 

H 

H 

H 

n 

H 

H 

Nov.  29 _ _ 

298.6 

286.4 

306.9 

315.0 

363. 1 

257.7 

Nov.  30 _ 

297.4 

286.3 

304.9 

310.7 

359. 8 

257.  6 

Dec.  1- . -  -- 

s 

S 

s 

S 

s 

s 

Dec.  2 . . 

297.4 

286.  5 

304.7 

309.8 

359.  8 

257.6 

Doc.  3 - - 

297.8 

286.9 

305.  0 

310.6 

359.  7 

258. 2 

Dec.  4. .  _  _  .. 

298.0 

287.3 

305.  2 

311.4 

359. 8 

258.  5 

Dec.  5. . .  -  .  _ 

297.0 

285.7 

304.5 

310.0 

358.  8 

257.  5 

Dec.  6. . . . 

297.9 

286.8 

305.4 

311.9 

360.  4 

258.  0 

Dec.  7 - - 

298.0 

286.8 

305.  5 

312.2 

360. 6 

258.0 

Dec.  8 . . 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

Dec.  9  . . . 

298.3 

288.4 

305.0 

311.  1 

360.7 

258.5 

Dec.  10 . . 

298.8 

289.4 

305.0 

311.9 

362.0 

258.5 

Dec.  11... . . 

299.9 

290.7 

306.0 

314. 1 

364.7 

258.  7 

Dec.  12 _ 

299.7 

289.5 

306.4 

314.  5 

363.7 

258.  9 

Dec.  13 _ _ 

299.2 

288.5 

306.  3 

316.2 

363.  9 

258.  1 

Dec.  14 _  _ 

299.3 

288.5 

306.  5 

316.  9 

363.  7 

258.4 

Dec.  15 _ _ 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

s 

Dec.  16 _  .. 

300.  7 

289.  5 

308.2 

318.6 

365.0 

259.  9 

Dec.  17  . . 

301.  8 

289.0 

310.4 

316.  2 

363.8 

262.  1 

Dec.  18 _ 

302.6 

289.5 

311.4 

311.0 

360.  7 

265.0 

Dec.  19. . . . . 

302.0 

289.  5 

310.4 

308.7 

359.  2 

264.  9 

Dec.  20 _ _ 

303.  2 

290.0 

312.0 

310.0 

362.3 

265.  0 

Dec.  21 _ 

303.1 

290.0 

311.8 

309.6 

362.1 

265.0 

Dec.  22 _ 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

Dec.  23 _ 

303.1 

289.3 

312.4 

309.  5 

363.6 

264.2 

Dec.  24 _ 

303.  2 

289.8 

312.3 

310.0 

363.8 

264.3 

Dec.  25 _ 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

Dec.  26 _ 

302.6 

289.4 

311.5 

310.3 

361.5 

264.  6 

303.  6 

289.  3 

313.  2 

307.  1 

300.  9 

200.  4 

Dec.  28. . .  . 

303.5 

289  3 

313.1 

306.6 

360.8 

266.  3 

Dec.  29 _ _ 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

Dec.  30 _ 

304.  3 

289.3 

314.  5 

306.5 

362.  8 

266.  5 

Dec.  31 . . 

303. 9 

289.8 

313.  5 

303.  7 

363.0 

265.7 

Revised  Wholesale  Price  Series  for  Gas 

In  the  1926-27  revision  of  the  Bureau’s  comprehensive  primary 
market  (wholesale)  price  index,  a  series  of  prices  for  manufactured 
gas  was  developed  and  introduced  for  the  first  time  into  the  index. 
The  series  was  carried  back  to  1913  as  one  of  the  subgroups  of  the  fuel 
and  lighting  materials  group.  In  1928  the  series  was  expanded  to 
include  prices  for  natural  and  mixed  gas  and  the  indexes  were  revised 
back  to  1926.  With  the  effective  cooperation  of  the  gas  industry 
through  its  trade  association  and  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the  Division  of  Statistical  Standards  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  an  extensive  revision  was  made  in  the 
wholesale  price  series  for  gas  and  introduced  in  the  calculation  of 
the  comprehensive  index  in  March  1946. 
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FORMER  SERIES 

Prior  to  the  revision,  the  gas  composite  represented  average  sales 
realization  values  (prices)  per  thousand  cubic  feet  for  (1)  all  sales  of 
natural  gas  to  all  types  of  consumers  by  20  producing  or  distributing 
companies  in  19  cities  and  (2)  all  sales  of  manufactured  and  mixed 
gas  to  all  types  of  consumers  by  27  manufacturing  or  distributing 
companies  in  27  cities.  Sales  realization  value  was  obtained  by  divid¬ 
ing  the  combined  revenue  from  sales  of  natural  gas  and  manufactured 
and  mixed  gas  by  the  combined  sales  expressed  in  thousand  cubic 
feet. 

The  realized  value  represented  rates  and  quantities  at  different 
levels  of  sale  under  different  conditions  of  sale  and  without  clearly 
defined  specifications  for  the  product.  Fluctuations  in  any  of  these 
factors  caused  variations  in  the  realization  values,  which  were  influ¬ 
enced  by  shifts  in  distribution  to  the  different  types  of  customers  and 
were  not  due  to  changes  in  established  gas  rates.  Also,  the  average 
value  based  on  cubic  feet  did  not  take  account  of  the  heating  content 
of  the  gas. 

REVISED  SERIES 

The  revised  series  represents  weighted  average  realized  values 
(prices)  per  dekatherm  (1  million  B.  t.  u.)  for  gas  to  industrial  con¬ 
sumers  and  for  electric  power  generation,  adjusted  for  seasonal  varia¬ 
tion.  Complete  specifications  are: 

Code  No.  354. 1-A- — Gas,  manufactured  and  mixed;  weighted 
average  realized  price  per  dekatherm  (1  million  B.  t.  u.),  adjusted  for 
seasonal  variation,  utility  to  all  industrial  consumers  including  sales 
for  electric  power  generation;  monthly  from  24  utilities  as  reported  to 
the  Bureau  through  its  association. 

Code  No.  354. 1-B — Gas,  natural;  weighted  Average  realized  price 
per  dekatherm  (1  million  B.  t.  u.),  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation, 
utility  to  all  industrial  consumers  including  sales  for  electric  power 
generation;  monthly  from  25  utilities,  as  reported  to  the  Bureau 
through  its  association. 

The  revised  sample  of  respondents  represents  more  than  60  percent 
of  total  United  States  sales  of  gas,  in  both  quantity  and  revenue,  to 
industry  and  for  electric  power  generation.  To  obtain  the  average 
price  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  average  realized  price  for  each  of 
seven  geographic  regions  is  weighted  by  the  gas  consumption  in  1941 
in  the  region,  for  each  type  of  gas  (natural  or  manufactured  and 
mixed),  separately. 

Prices  are  expressed  in  dollars  per  million  British  thermal  units  (or 
per  dekatherm),  a  basis  of  pricing  which  converts  all  types  of  gas  to  a 
common  unit  and  allows  computation  of  accurate  composites  for  gas 
of  varying  heat  content.  Prices  are  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation 
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according  to  data  reported  to  the  industry  association  for  the  period 
1939-44.  It  is  planned  to  review  these  seasonal  indexes  in  1950, 
using  data  for  a  selected  postwar  period. 

The  revised  series  was  incorporated  in  the  calculation  of  the  index 
for  March  1946  with  the  customary  lag  of  1  month,  using  February 
prices.  The  revised  series  wa^  introduced  into  the  index  at  the  same 
level  as  the  former  series,  and  no  revision  of  previous  data  was  made. 
The  changed  specifications  are  expected  to  minimize  fluctuations  in 
the  realized  prices  resulting  from  seasonal  changes  in  the  volume  of 
consumption  and  from  shifts  in  the  relative  importance  of  industrial, 
commercial,  and  residential  consumers  who  purchase  gas  at  widely 
different  rates. 

In  addition  to  the  composite  series  for  all  gas  meeting  these  specifi¬ 
cations,  composite  average  prices  will  be  published  separately  for 
manufactured  and  mixed  gas  and  for  natural  gas. 

Revision  of  Prices  and  Index  Numbers  for  Motor  Vehicles 

During  the  war,  motor  vehicles  (passenger  cars  and  trucks)  were 
not  produced  for  general  civilian  sale  and  the  Bureau  carried  forward 
the  April  1942  prices  in  the  computation  of  the  primary  market 
(wholesale)  price  index.  October  1946  production  exceeded  the  1941 
monthly  average  production  (for  general  civilian  sale),  and  current 
prices  for  motor  vehicles  were  reintroduced  into  the  index  calculations 
as  of  that  month.  With  this  reintroduction  at  currently  prevailing 
prices  a  revision  was  made  in  both  the  passenger  car  and  truck 
indexes,  involving  the  type  of  prices  used  and  the  product  and  company 
samples. 

An  advisory  committee  consisting  of  technical  representatives  of 
the  various  automobile  companies  and  the  industry  association 
cooperated  with  and  advised  the  Bureau  in  this  revision. 

FORMER  PASSENGER  CAR  PRICE  INDEX 

Passenger  cars  were  included  in  the  comprehensive  primary  market 
price  index  for  the  first  time  in  the  1926-27  general  revision.  Prices 
and  indexes  were  carried  back  to  1913  and  were  included  as  a  sub¬ 
group  of  the  metals  and  metal  products  group.  The  former  index  for 
passenger  cars  was  a  weighted  series  based  on  average  prices  of  two 
low-priced,  two  medium-priced,  and  two  high-priced  makes.  For  all 
makes  except  one  of  the  low-priced  cars,  the  price  included  in  the  com¬ 
posite  series  was  a  simple  arithmetic  average  of  the  quotations  for  all 
models  and  body  types  selling  below  $4,000.  In  the  case  of  the  one 
low-priced  make,  the  price  used  was  a  weighted  average  of  prices  of 
the  two-door  and  four-door  sedans  and  the  business  coupe.  The 
index  was  subject  to  the  criticisms  (1)  that  the  sample  included  some 
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makes  which  were  unimportant  in  terms  of  dollar  sales  volume  while 
omitting  other  makes  which  had  assumed  considerable  importance, 
(2)  that  the  less  popular  body  types  were  equally  as  important  in  the 
index  as  were  the  volume  selling  body  types,  (3)  that  the  quotations 
used  in  the  calculation  were  factory  delivered  prices  and  not  primary 
market  (wholesale)  prices,  and  (4)  that  little  or  no  adjustment  was 
made  for  specification  changes. 

REVISED  PASSENGER  CAR  INDEX 

The  revised  passenger  car  index  is  made  up  of  two  composite  price 
series,  one  for  low-priced  cars  and  the  other  for  medium-priced  cars, 
weighted  by  total  new  car  registrations  in  1941. 

The  composite  for  low-priced  cars  includes  three  popular  makes  of 
two-door  sedans  produced  by  three  large  manufacturers.  The  com¬ 
posite  for  medium-priced  cars  includes  four  makes  of  the  volume 
selling  four-door  sedans  produced  by  two  large  and  two  representative 
smaller  companies. 

Each  make  of  car  in  the  lower-price  category  is  weighted  either  by 
the  total  number  of  cars  of  that  make  produced  or  by  those  produced 
in  that  price  class  by  each  of  the  three  large  manufacturers  in  1941. 
The  cars  selected  for  the  sample  in  the  medium-price  field,  which 
are  produced  by  the  two  large  companies,  are  assigned  the  total 
weight  of  all  cars  produced  by  these  manufacturers  outside  the  low- 
price  field.  The  two  medium-priced  cars  selected  for  the  sample, 
which  are  produced  by  two  smaller  manufacturers,  are  assigned  the 
weight  of  all  cars  produced  in  all  price  ranges  by  all  of  the  smaller 
manufacturers,  with  their  importance  divided  equally  between  the 
two  makes  priced  for  the  index.  The  seven  makes  included  in  the 
revised  index  account  directly  for  nearly  80  percent  of  all  new  car  sales 
in  1941  and  indirectly  for  all  new  car  sales  in  that  year.  In  the 
revision,  manufacturers*  net  selling  prices  to  direct  dealers  are  used. 
This  revision  does  not  meet  all  of  the  criticisms  of  the  former  index, 
but  it  does  make  substantial  progress  in  improvement  in  an 
uncharted  statistical  field. 

FORMER  TRUCK  PRICE  INDEX 

Trucks  were  included  in  the  comprehensive  primary  market  price 
index  for  the  first  time  in  the  1930-31  general  revision.  Prices  and 
indexes  were  carried  back  to  1926  and  were  combined  with  pass¬ 
enger  cars  to  form  the  motor  vehicle  subgroup  of  the  metals  and 
metal  products  group. 

The  former  truck  index  was  computed  from  prices  of  76  models 
grouped  in  three  composite  series:  %  ton  and  less,  1  ton  and  less  than 
2  tons,  and  2  to  3%  tons.  The  makes  of  trucks  included  in  the  above 
groupings  were  limited  to  the  product  of  three  manufacturers.  The 
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perage  price  of  each  capacity  group  was  weighted  in  accordance 
ith  its  relative  importance  to  all  new  trucks,  on  the  basis  of  regis- 
'ations.  This  index  was  subject  to  the  same  criticism  as  the  index 
>r  passenger  cars. 

REVISED  TRUCK  INDEX 

The  revised  truck  index  represents  prices  from  10  manufacturers, 
rouped  into  6  classes,  each  covering  a  different  range  of  gross  vehicle 
eights.  These  ranges  are  as  follows: 


Range  of  gross  vehicle  weights 

Class  1 _  5,000  pounds  and  less. 

Class  2 _  5,001  pounds  to  and  including  10,000  pounds. 

Class  3 _  10,001  pounds  to  and  including  14,000 

pounds. 

Class  4 _  14,001  pounds  to  and  including  16,000 

pounds. 

Class  5 _  16,001  pounds  to  and  including  19,500 

pounds. 

Class  6 _  19,501  pounds  and  over. 


The  total  registration  of  all  new  trucks  in  1941  was  used  as  the 
asis  for  weighting.  Total  registrations  were  distributed  according 
3  gross  vehicle  weight  and  each  make  was  assigned  a  value  in  accord - 
nce  with  its  relative  importance  in  total  production  during  the  period 
936-40.  The  prices  used  were  manufacturers’  net  prices  to  direct 
ealers. 

Method  of  introduction. — Since  the  revised  series  for  passenger  cars 
nd  trucks  were  not  comparable  with  the  former  series,  the  following 
rocedure  was  used  in  introducing  the  revised  series  into  the  index, 
’rices  on  the  new  series  were  obtained  back  to  December  1941.  The 
evised  subgroup  aggregates  (sum  of  products  of  prices  and  quantity 
weights)  for  December  1941  were  made  identical  with  the  former 
ubgroup  aggregates  for  the  same  date  by  means  of  a  conversion 
actor.  Consequently  for  all  dates  subsequent  to  December  1941, 
evised  aggregates  for  the  “motor  vehicles”  subgroup,  after  adjust- 
aent  by  the  conversion  factor,  are  comparable  with  aggregates  used 
>rior  to  the  revision.  The  revised  indexes  are  then  derived  in  the 
ustomary  maimer  by  dividing  the  adjusted  aggregates  by  the  1926 
>ase  period  aggregate. 

In  the  calculation  of  the  October  1946  indexes  (the  effective  date  of 
he  reintroduction)  the  total  increase  in  price  since  December  1941  for 
notor  vehicles  was  reflected,  and  this  affected  several  groups  of  the 
lureau’s  comprehensive  primary  market  price  index.  Certain  of  the 
goup  indexes  were  in  use  for  contract  adjustments,  and  special  in- 
lexes  for  the  affected  groups  were  calculated  which  continued  to  use 
he  April  1942  prices.  These  indexes  have  been  continued  and  will  be 
mublished  as  long  as  the  need  for  them  exists.  The  regularly  com¬ 
muted  indexes  using  current  prices  are  given  in  table  1. 
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The  monthly  indexes  for  the  affected  groups  from  October  to  De¬ 
cember  1946,  inclusive,  using  April  1942  prices  for  motor  vehicles, 
were  as  follows: 

Indexes  (19X6=100),  using  April  19  !£  prices 
for  motor  vehicles 


October 

November 

December 

19J,6 

1916 

1916 

All  commodities.  .  ... _  _ 

132.  5 

137.  9 

139.  0 

Metals  and  metal  products _ _ 

114.  3 

117.  0 

120.  5 

Manufactured  products  ... 

127.  0 

131.  7 

132.  5 

All  commodities  other  than  farm  products 

125.  1 

130.  7 

132.  4 

All  commodities  other  than  farm  products  and  foods.. 

113.  2 

117.  8 

121.  6 

The  revised  indexes  of  passenger  cars,  trucks,  and  motor  vehicles 
combined  are  available  back  to  1942  and  provide  a  comparable  series 
of  indexes  for  passenger  cars  and  trucks  since  January  1926  and  for 
motor  vehicles  since  January  1913. 

Soap — Indexes  of  Primary  Market  Prices 

Because  of  special  interest  in  price  movements  for  soap,  the  Bureau 
has  prepared  a  special  index  of  primary  market  prices  of  soap.  The 
commodities  included  in  this  index  are  those  included  in  the  compre¬ 
hensive  wholesale  price  index  of  the  Bureau,  as  listed  in  table  12, 
Primary  Market  Prices,  Index  Numbers,  and  Relative  Importance  of 
Individual  Commodities  (codes  773-1  through  777-3.1).  Annual 
indexes  from  1926  through  1946  and  monthly  indexes  from  January 
1933  through  December  1946  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 

Table  5. — Indexes  of  primary  market  prices  of  soap 


[1926=100] 


Year 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

Decembor 

Average 

1926 _ _ _ 

1927 _ 

1928 _ 

1929 _ 

1930 _ 

1931. . . 

1932 _ 

1933 _ _ 

70.6 

69.  9 

70.2 

70.  5 

72.0 

72.7 

72.7 

73.0 

73.0 

71.9 

70.6 

70.4 

71.5 

1934 _ 

67.  5 

67.6 

68. 1 

68.2 

67.9 

67.9 

68.2 

69.2 

69.5 

70.3 

71.  1 

71.8 

68.9 

1936 _ _ _ 

72. 1 

74. 1 

74.9 

75.9 

76.9 

77.8 

78.5 

77.6 

77.6 

77.8 

78.5 

78.7 

76. 7 

1936.... . . . 

78.7 

78.6 

78.2 

77.6 

76.7 

76.2 

76.9 

77  6 

79  5 

80  9 

81  7 

82.8 

78.8 

1937 . . . 

84.3 

86.0 

86.5 

86.5 

86.2 

85.6 

85.6 

84.8 

84. 1 

83.8 

83.3 

82.7 

84.8 

1938 _ _ _ 

81.9 

81.9 

82.  1 

81.7 

82.2 

80.7 

80.7 

80.5 

SO.  3 

80.3 

80.6 

80.7 

81.3 

1939... . . 

80.5 

80.  2 

80.3 

80.3 

79.8 

79.8 

79.5 

78.9 

81.6 

82.8 

82.3 

82.3 

80.7 

1940 _ _ _ 

81.0 

80.9 

80.3 

79.8 

79.7 

79.1 

78.4 

77.  1 

76.5 

76.5 

76.9 

77.2 

78.6 

1941 . . . 

77.5 

78.  1 

78.0 

81.2 

86.5 

89.8 

90.2 

91.9 

93.4 

95.6 

96.0 

96.3 

87.9 

1942 . . 

97.9 

100.  9 

103.  7 

104.  5 

103.  7 

102.3 

101.3 

101.0 

100.8 

100.8 

100.9 

100.9 

10L6 

1943 _ 

100.8 

100.9 

100.  9 

101.2 

101.  1 

101.  1 

101.  1 

101.  1 

101. 1 

101. 1 

101. 1 

101.  1 

101.1 

1944 . . . . 

101.0 

100.  9 

100.9 

100.  9 

100.9 

100.9 

100.8 

100.7 

100.7 

100.7 

100.7 

100.7 

100.8 

1945 _ 

100.7 

100.8 

100.9 

100.  9 

100.9 

100.9 

100.9 

100.9 

100.9 

100.9 

100.9 

100.9 

100. 9 

1946 . . 

101.0 

101.0 

101.1 

101. 1 

101.2 

101.3 

103.8 

102.6 

102.0 

102.0 

136.8 

152. 1 

108.9 
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fl  ood  Pulp,  Paperboard,  and  Paper — Indexes  of  Primary  Market 

Prices 

The  Bureau  has  prepared  separate  indexes  of  primary  market  prices 
for  three  subgroupings  of  the  paper  and  pulp  subgroup  in  the  compre¬ 
hensive  wholesale  price  index — wood  pulp,  paperboard,  and  paper — 
to  give  more  detailed  information  on  price  movements  for  various 
types  of  paper  and  pulp  products.  The  price  series  and  weighting 
factors  used  in  the  calculation  of  these  indexes  are  those  used  in  the 
computation  of  the  index  numbers  for  .paper  and  pulp.  (Sec  mimeo¬ 
graphed  report  LS  46-2471,  April  1,  1946.)  Annual  indexes  from 
1926  through  1945  and  monthly  indexes  from  January  1933  through 
December  1945  are  shown  in  table  6.  Indexes  for  1946  are  shown  in 
table  12,  Primary  Market  Prices,  Index  Numbers,  and  Relative 
Importance  of  Individual  Commodities. 


Table  6. — Index  numl>ers  oj  primary  market  prices  of  paper  and  pulp,  by  groups 


[1926=100] 


Year  and  month 

Paper 

and 

pulp 

Wood- 

pulp 

Paper- 

board 

Paper 

1926 _ 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1927 _ 

93.8 

92.4 

103. 0 

91. 1 

192S _ 

91.4 

88.7 

96.3 

90.7 

1929 _ 

8S.9 

8S.4 

86.7 

88.9 

1930... . . 

86.1 

86.2 

74.4 

88.7 

1931 _ 

81.4 

79.4 

62.7 

85.9 

1932 . . - 

75.5 

64.0 

57.9 

80.2 

1933. . . --- 

76.6 

65.4 

75.7 

76.6 

1934 . . —  - 

82.7 

78.2 

86.9 

80.0 

1935 . . . 

80.0 

72.2 

78.7 

80.3 

1936 _ 

80.7 

75.2 

79.1 

80.6 

1937 _ 

91.7 

116.8 

90  6 

85.7 

1933 _ _ _ 

85.0 

85.6 

70.0 

87.4 

1939 _ 

82.4 

73.6 

71.8 

85.2 

1940 - 

91.7 

112.2 

82.1 

89.3 

1941 _ 

98.2 

124.0 

92.3 

93.8 

1942 . . 

100.8 

128.7 

95. 1 

96.2 

1943 _ 

104. 1 

128.9 

102.4 

98.7 

1944 _ 

107. 1 

138.9 

104.7 

100.7 

1945 _ _ -  - 

10S.8 

140.6 

109. 1 

101.8 

1946 - 

119.4 

155.3 

120.2 

111.2 

19SS 

72.0 

59.0 

58.5 

76.0 

February _ 

72. 1 

59.3 

58.8 

76.0 

March _ 

72.2 

59.4 

58.9 

76.0 

April.. . . . 

70.6 

59.4 

59.  5 

73.7 

May . . . 

70.7 

59.4 

61.4 

73.7 

June _ 

73.5 

60.6 

72.1 

73.7 

July . . 

78. 1 

64.0 

83.9 

76.6 

August - 

81.0 

69.2 

90.3 

78.0 

September _ 

82.2 

70.9 

91.4 

78.9 

October _ 

82.4 

73.8 

91.5 

78.9 

November _ 

82.5 

74.8 

91.4 

78.9 

December . 

82.5 

74.6 

90.3 

78.9 

1954 

January  ..... 

83.0 

78.3 

90.5 

79.1 

February _ _ 

82.7 

78.3 

1  90.1 

79.1 

706599° — 48 - 5 


Year  and  month 

Paper  | 
and 
pulp 

Wood- 

pulp 

Paper 

board 

Paper 

1934 

March _ 

82.7 

78.6 

90.0 

79. 1 

April _ 

83.6 

78.6 

89.9 

SO.  4 

May . . 

83.7 

78.6 

90.0 

80.4 

June . . 

83.5 

78.0 

88.7 

80.4 

July . . . 

82.4 

78.6 

86.2 

80.4 

August... . 

82.4 

78.2 

84.9 

80.4 

September...  .. 

82.4 

78.0 

83.7 

80.4 

October _ 

82.4 

78.0 

83.0 

80.4 

November...  .. 

82.1 

77.8 

82.6 

80.4 

December . . 

81.5 

77.0 

82.2 

80.4 

1935 

January . . 

81.5 

75.9 

81.1 

80.4 

February . . 

80.9 

76.1 

80.9 

80.4 

March. . . 

80.6 

73.6 

80.8 

80.4 

April - - 

80.4 

71.1 

80.5 

80.4 

May... . . 

80.0 

71. 1 

79.6 

80.4 

June . .  .. 

79.7 

71. 1 

78.1 

80.4 

July - 

79.7 

71.1 

77.7 

80.4 

August. . . 

79.7 

71.1 

77.2 

80.4 

September.  .  . 

79.7 

71.  1 

77. 3 

80.4 

October _ 

79.7 

71.  1 

77.2 

80.4 

November _ 

79.4 

71.  1 

77.2 

80.3 

December  —  . 

79.2 

71.4 

77.3 

80.0 

1936 

January . . 

79.8 

72.0 

77.0 

80.7 

February . 

79.9 

72.8 

76.8 

80.7 

80.  3 

73.0 

77.0 

80.  7 

April . 

80.5 

73.0 

78.5 

80.7 

May . 

80.5 

73.2 

79.  1 

80.7 

June . 

80.6 

73.  6 

79. 1 

80.7 

July _ _ 

80.6 

73.8 

78.6 

80.5 

August _ _ 

80.6 

73.9 

78.6 

80.5 

September _ 

80.7 

,  74. 4 

79.4 

80.5 

October. . 

80.8 

75.7 

80.9 

80.5 

November _ 

81.5 

78.8 

81.5 

81.0 

December . . 

82.9 

86.7 

82.4 

81.4 

30 
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Table  6. — Index  numbers  of  primary  market  prices  of  paper  and  pulp,  by  groups — Con. 

[1926=100] 


Year  and  month 


1937 

January _ 

February- . 

March _ 

April . 

May . 

June . . 


July . 

August _ 

September . 
October.... 
November. 
December.. 


1938 

January _ 

February. _ 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 


July . . 

August . 

September. 

October _ 

November. 

December.. 


1939 

January _ 

February.. 

March . 

April . 

May.. . 

June . 


July . . 

August _ 

September. 

October _ 

November. 

December.. 


191,0 

January _ 

February.. 

March _ 

April _ 

May . 

June _ 


July . . 

August _ 

September. 

October _ 

November. 

December.. 


191,1 
January.... 
February. . 

March . 

April.. . 

May . 

June _ 


July . 

August _ 

September. 

October _ 

November. 

December.. 


88.0 

89.0 


89.8 

89.5 

89.0 

89.5 

90.7 

91.7 

93.5 
93.5 
93.2 
93.2 
93.1 
93.1 


93.1 

93.3 

93.5 

94.5 

96.7 
98.0 

98.8 
100.  7 
101.7 
101.9 
102.2 
102.5 


81.7 

87.7 


96.6 

97.4 

97.4 

103.2 
110.8 
115.5 

120.4 
121.  1 

121.2 
121.2 
121.2 
121.2 


121.2 

120.7 

120.7 

120.5 

122.1 

122.6 

122.6 

124.0 

128.3 

128.3 

128.3 

128.3 


Paper 

and 

pulp 

Wood- 

pulp 

Paper- 

board 

Paper 

Year  and  month 

Paper 

and 

pulp 

848 

91.3 

84.4 

82.3 

1942 

January. . 

102.8 

87.5 

101.0 

87.  1 

83.0 

February _ 

102.9 

90.2 

109. 1 

93.0 

83.9 

March _ _ 

102.  9 

93.9 

121.6 

98.4 

85.4 

April . 

102.9 

94.6 

121.4 

99.3 

85.9 

May _ 

102.8 

95.0 

123.7 

97.7 

86.4 

June . 

101.6 

94.2 

126.1 

92.5 

87.3 

July . 

100.5 

94.1 

126. 1 

91.7 

87.3 

August . 

98.9 

93.4 

126.  3 

88.8 

87.3 

September... 

98.8 

92.4 

123.7 

86.3 

86.8 

October... 

98.8 

90.4 

117.2 

84  0 

86.4 

November _ 

98.8 

89.8 

111.4 

82.8 

86.7 

December . 

99.0 

90.0 

100.7 

79.3 

89.6 

1943 

January _  . 

100.  1 

89.7 

100.7 

77.6 

89.6 

February.. 

101.  1 

88.8 

98.8 

75.0 

89.4 

March _ 

102.7 

87.5 

94.5 

73.1 

88.7 

April _ 

102.9 

86.9 

92.3 

71.4 

88.7 

May _ 

104.3 

85.5 

85.4 

69.8 

88.2 

June . 

104.3 

82.8 

81.8 

66.8 

85.8 

July... . . 

104.3 

82.4 

79.7 

66.3 

85.8 

August. . . 

104.3 

81.9 

75.5 

66. 1 

85.8 

September _ 

105.6 

81.7 

73.3 

66.2 

85.8 

October _ 

105.  6 

81.5 

72.9 

65.6 

85.8 

November _ 

105.8 

80.9 

71.2 

63.1 

85.8 

December..  ... 

106.0 

81.0 

70.7 

64.1 

85.8 

1944 
Januarv _ 

106.0 

81.1 

70.7 

64.6 

85.8 

February _ 

106.  6 

81.3 

69.6 

66.0 

85.8 

March _ 

107.2 

81.1 

69.6 

67.7 

85. 1 

April . . 

107.2 

80.4 

69.6 

67.0 

84.3 

May . . 

107.2 

79.9 

69.6 

66.1 

83.9 

June . . 

107.2 

79.9 

69.6 

65.6 

83.9 

July . . 

107.2 

80.0 

69.6 

66.2 

83.9 

August _ 

107.2 

81.8 

74.9 

71.8 

84.1 

September _ 

107.2 

86.3 

81.1 

86.5 

85.4 

October _  .. 

107.  2 

88.7 

87.8 


85.7 

82.3 

79.9 

79.1 
81.0 

82.7 

84.6 

83.3 
82.0 

81.9 
81.5 

81.1 


81.4 

82.4 
83.6 
86.3 
88.9 
92.0 

94.2 

97.3 

98.3 
99.2 

100.8 
101. 1 


87.2 

87.8 


88.2 

88.5 
88.5 
88.5 
88.  5 
88.7 

90.0 

90.2 

90.2 

90.2 

90.2 

90.2 


90.2 

90.2 

90.2 

91.0 

93.0 

93.9 

94.4 

96.1 

96.6 

96.6 

96.6 

96.9 


November. 

December.. 


191,5 

January _ 

February.. 

March _ 

April . 

May _ 

June _ 


July _ 

August _ 

September. 

October _ 

November. 
December. . 


191,6 

January _ 

February.. 

March . 

April _ 

May _ 

June . . 


July . . 

August _ 

September. 

October.. 

November. 

December.. 


107.2 

107.3 


107.6 

108.0 

108.0 

109.0 

109.0 

109.0 

109.0 

109.3 

109.3 

109.3 

109.3 

109.3 


112.0 

113.7 

113.7 

113.9 

115.3 

115.6 

117.1 

119.6 

121.9 
124.  6 

127.7 

136.4 


Wood- 

pulp 


128.3 

128.3 

128.3 

128.6 

128.9 

128.9 

128.9 

128.9 

128.9 

128.9 

128.9 

128.9 


128.9 
128.9 
128.9 
128.  9 
128.  9 
128.9 

128.9 

128.9 

128.9 

128.9 

128.9 

128.9 


128.9 

134.6 

140.3 

140.3 

140.3 

140.3 

140.3 
140.  3 
140.3 
140.3 
140.3 
140.3 


140.3 

140.6 

140.6 

140.6 

140.6 

140.6 

140.6 

140.6 

140.6 

140.6 

140.6 

140.6 


140.6 

140.6 

140.6 

141.7 
154.1 
154. 1 

154  1 
154.  1 
165.6 

169.4 
173.  1 

178.5 


Paper- 

board 


101.5 
102.0 
102.1 
102. 1 
102. 1 

95.6 

91.4 
89.1 
88.8 

88.5 
88.8 

89.7 


95.3 
100.5 
102.  1 
103.0 
103.0 
103.0 

103.0 

103.0 

103.0 

103.0 

103.9 

104.7 


104.7 
104.7 
104.7 
104.7 
104.7 
104  7 

104.7 
104.7 
104.7 
104.  7 
104.7 
104.9 


106.4 
108.  4 

108.4 
108.4 
108.4 
108.4 

108.8 

110.3 

110.4 
110.4 
110.4 
110.4 


110.4 
113.7 

113.9 
114.2 

114.2 

115.6 

117.0 

121.7 

122.9 
122.9 

128.4 

142.2 


Paper 


97.1 

97.1 

97.1 

97.1 

97.1 

97.0 

96.6 

95.0 

95.0 

95.0 

95.0 

95.0 


95.0 
95.0 
96  9 

98.9 

98.9 

98.9 

98.9 
98.9 
1(H).  7 
100.7 
100.7 
100.7 


100.7 

100.7 
100.7 
100.  7 
100.7 
100.7 

100.7 

100.7 

100.7 

100.7 

100.7 

100.7 


100.7 

100.7 

100.7 

102.1 

102.1 

102.1 

102.1 

102.1 

102.1 

102.1 

102.1 

102.1 


105.8 
107.3 
107.3 
107.3 
107.3 

107.3 

109.2 

111.4 

112.5 

115.8 
118.0 

125.6 
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Prepared  Paint  and  Paint  Materials — Indexes  of  Primary  Market 

Prices 

To  show  the  price  movements  for  prepared  paint  as  contrasted 
with  paint  materials,  the  Bureau  has  prepared  separate  index  num¬ 
bers  for  these  groups,  as  a  break-down  of  the  paint  and  paint  materials 
subgroup  of  the  comprehensive  wholesale  price  index.  The  price 
series  and  weighting  factors  used  in  the  calculation  of  these  indexes 
are  those  used  in  the  computation  of  the  index  numbers  for  paint  and 
paint  materials.  (See  mimeographed  report  LS  47-3806,  June  16, 
1947).  Table  7  shows  annual  indexes  from  1926  and  monthly  indexes 
from  January  1935.  Indexes  for  1946  are  shown  in  table  12,  Primary 
Market  Prices,  Index  Numbers,  and  Relative  Importance  of  Individual 
Commodities. 

Table  7. —  Index  numbers  of  primary'  market  prices  of  paint  and  paint  materials ,  iry 

groups 

[1926=100) 


Year  and  month 

Paint 
and  paint 
materials 

Prepared 

paint 

Paint 

materials 

Year  and  month 

Paint 
and  paint; 
materials 

Prepared 

paint 

Paint 

materials 

1926 _ 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1936 

1Q27 

96.  3 

99.9 

93.  2 

October  . . . 

80.2 

85.8 

75.5 

1Q28 

93. 1 

98.4 

88.  4 

November..  ..  ... 

80.5 

85.8 

76. 1 

1929 _ 

94.9 

97.4 

92.  7 

December. . 

82.4 

85.8 

80.3 

1930 . . 

90.  5 

97.4 

84.  2 

1931 _ _ 

79.4 

89.6 

70.3 

1937 

1Q32 

71. 1 

82. 1 

61.  1 

January  . 

83.7 

85.8 

82.9 

loaa 

73.  3 

79.9 

67.0 

February...  _ 

83.4 

85.8 

82.  2 

1Q/14 

79.  5 

85.8 

74. 1 

March  .  . . . 

83.9 

85.8 

83.4 

1Q3  Ft 

79.8 

85.8 

74.7 

A  pril . - 

83.9 

85.8 

83.4 

May... . . 

83.7 

85.8 

83.  1 

80. 1 

85.8 

75.5 

June _ _ 

83.6 

85.6 

83.  1 

1937..- . - . 

83.4 

85.7 

82.  5 

81.3 

92.9 

70.  2 

July . 

83.9 

85.6 

83.  8 

82.  8 

92.9 

73.3 

August . . 

84.  1 

85.6 

84.  2 

85.  7 

94.  4 

September _ 

84.6 

85.  6 

85.2 

1041 

91.4 

96.  1 

88.1 

October  - 

84.2 

85.6 

84.  4 

1942 . . . 

100.3 

99.3 

103.2 

November _ 

81.5 

85.6 

78.7 

1943 _ 

102.3 

99.3 

107.6 

December _ 

80.  2 

85.6 

75.8 

1944 _ 

105.  2 

99.3 

113.6 

1945 . . . . 

106.9 

99.3 

117.  3 

1938 

194fi 

118.5 

104.0 

136.  5 

January . 

80.  1 

92.9 

75.  7 

February . . . 

79.2 

92.9 

73.8 

1935 

March.  . . 

82.  2 

92.9 

71.9 

January _ 

79.0 

85.8 

73.1 

April. . . 

81.4 
80  9 

92.9 

92.9 

70.3 

69.2 

February _ 

78.8 

85.8 

72.8 

80. 1 

92.9 

67.6 

March - 

79.  4 

85.8 

74.0 

April _ 

79.2 

85.8 

73.5 

80  5 

92  9 

68.  5 

May _ 

79.9 

85.8 

74.9 

80  5 

92.  9 

68.  3 

June _ 

79.8 

85.8 

74.8 

92  9 

68  1 

October  . 

81.  1 

92.9 

69.8 

July - - 

79. 1 

85. 8 

73.  4 

November . . 

80.9 

92.9 

69.3 

August  . . 

78. 6 

85.  8 

72.  4 

81.0 

92.9 

69.5 

September _ 

80.8 

85.  8 

76.  8 

October  . . -- 

81.9 

85.8 

79.0 

1939 

November _ 

80.3 

85.8 

75.8 

81  0 

92.9 

69.5 

December . .  _ 

80.0 

85.8 

75.2 

80  5 

92  9 

68.  3 

March  _ 

81.5 

92.9 

70.6 

1936 

April. . . 

81.3 

92.9 

70.2 

January _ 

79.6 

85.8 

74.4 

May. . 

81.6 

92.9 

70.8 

79.  5 

85.  8 

74.0 

June . 

82.4 

92.9 

72.  5 

79.2 

85.8 

73.4 

79  3 

85.8 

73.  6 

July. . . 

82.2 

92.9 

72.0 

78.  8 

85.  8 

72.7 

August . . 

82. 1 

92.9 

71.8 

79.  5 

85.8 

74.0 

September _ 

84.7 

92.9 

77.3 

July 

SO.  4 

85.8 

75  9 

i  October  .  . 

85.7 

92.9 

79.3 

81. 0 

85.  8 

77.2 

:  November _ 

84.9 

92.9 

77.7 

September . . 

80.6 

85.8 

76.4 

December _ 

85.5 

92.9 

79.0 

1946 
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T  ABI.E  7. — Index  numbers  of  primary  market  prices  of  paint  and  paint  materials,  by 

firou  ps — Con  t  i  nued 
[1926  =  100J 


Year  and  month 

Paint 
and  paint 
materials 

Prepared 

paint 

Paint 

materials 

1940 

January. . . 

87.2 

94.4 

81. 1 

February _ 

8f>.  8 

94.  4 

80.3 

M  arch . . 

87.2 

94.  4 

81.2 

April - - 

80.7 

94.  4 

79.8 

May . 

80.0 

94.  4 

78.  3 

June . 

85.2 

94.4 

76.6 

July... . . 

84.6 

94.4 

75.4 

August . 

84.2 

94.4 

74.  5 

September _ 

84. 1 

94.4 

74.3 

October  _ 

84.8 

94.4 

75.8 

November _ 

85.  7 

94.4 

77.9 

December  _ 

85.4 

94.4 

77.2 

1941 

January _ 

80.7 

94.4 

79.8 

February..  . 

80.6 

94.4 

79.8 

March . . 

87.4 

94.  4 

81.  5 

April..  . . . 

88.7 

94.4 

84.  2 

May . . 

80.3 

94.7 

85.  2 

June . .  . 

90.3 

95.3 

86.4 

July. . 

91.6 

95.3 

89.3 

August - 

93.3 

95.3 

92.8 

September _ 

94.  7 

96.4 

94.7 

October _ 

90.0 

99.3 

94.3 

November. .. _ 

95.3 

99.3 

92.7 

December  .  _ 

96.5 

99.3 

95.3 

1949 

January  _ _ 

99.1 

99.3 

100.8 

February _ 

99.9 

99.3 

102.6 

March _ 

100.8 

99.  3 

104.  4 

April . . . 

100.6 

99.3 

104.  2 

May . 

100.6 

99.  3 

103.9 

June.. . .  .  ... 

100.3 

99.3 

103.3 

July _ _ 

100.7 

99.3 

104.0 

August  _ 

100.1 

99.3 

102.9 

September _ 

100.4 

99.3 

103.  5 

October  _ 

101.0 

99.3 

104. 1 

November  ..  .  .. 

100.7 

99.3 

103.  2 

December  . 

100.3 

99.3 

103.3 

194S 

January _ _ 

100.6 

99.3 

103.9 

February. . 

101.  2 

99.3 

105. 1 

March _ 

102.  2 

99.3 

107.4 

April _ 

102.5 

99.3 

107.9 

May _ _ 

102.  2 

99.3 

107.3 

June  ... 

102.0 

99.3 

107.0 

Year  and  month 

Paint 
and  paint 
materials 

Prepared 

paint 

Paint 

materials 

Julv  _ _ 

102.0 

99.3 

107.  4 

August..  . . 

102.8 

99.3 

108.5 

September. . . 

102.6 

99.3 

10S.  2 

October  . 

102.8 

99.3 

108.6 

November. . 

103. 2 

99.3 

109.5 

December.  . 

103.3 

99.3 

109.7 

1944 

January. . . 

103.5 

99.3 

110.3 

February . 

103.9 

99.3 

111.1 

March _ 

104.4 

99.3 

112. 1 

April . 

104.4 

99.3 

112.0 

M  ay . . . 

104.7 

99.3 

112.7 

June . . 

105.7 

99.3 

114.6 

July .  . . 

105.5 

99.3 

114.2 

August . . 

105.5 

99.3 

114.3 

September..  . 

105.5 

99.3 

114.4 

October  _ 

106.0 

99.3 

115.4 

November _  ... 

106.3 

99.3 

116.0 

December  _  . 

106.3 

99.3 

116.1 

1946 

January _ 

106.3 

99.3 

116.1 

February _ 

106.4 

99.3 

116.2 

March  ..  . 

106.3 

99.3 

116. 1 

April . 

106.3 

99.3 

116. 1 

May . . 

106.4 

99.3 

116. 1 

June. . . . 

106.3 

99.3 

116.1 

July - - 

106. 1 

99.3 

115.5 

August _  ... 

107.3 

99.3 

118.  1 

September _ 

107.6 

99.3 

118.8 

October...  ...  ..  . 

107.6 

99.3 

118.7 

November..  _ 

107.7 

99.3 

118.9 

December . 

107.8 

99.3 

119.1 

1946 

January.. . . 

107.8 

99.3 

119.  1 

February. . 

107.8 

99.3 

119.  1 

March _ 

107.8 

99.3 

119.2 

April - 

108.0 

99.3 

119.5 

May _ 

108.2 

99.3 

119.9 

June . . 

108.6 

99.3 

120.9 

July . . . 

114.9 

99.3 

134.2 

August... .  ... 

113.9 

99.3 

132.  1 

September - 

116.7 

99.3 

137.9 

October _ 

119.2 

101.0 

141.3 

November - 

151.3 

125.8 

182.  1 

December  .. 

155.  4 

126.9 

189.7 

W  aste  and  Scrap  Materials — Indexes  of  Market  Prices 

Index  numbers  showing  changes  in  market  prices  for  waste  and  scrap 
materials  for  194G,  by  groups  of  commodities  and  by  weeks,  are  shown 
in  table  8.  Calculation  of  these  indexes,  prepared  at  the  request  of 
war  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  was  discontinued  at  the  end 
of  1946.  A  mimeographed  statement  is  available  upon  request,  giving 
a  description  of  the  44  materials  included  in  the  indexes  and  weekly 
indexes  back  to  January  1939.  Indexes  prior  to  1946  have  been 
published  in  previous  wholesale  prices  publications,  beginning  with 
Wholesale  Prices,  October  1941  (Serial  No.  R.  1407).  That  publica¬ 
tion  also  lists  the  commodities  included  in  the  indexes. 
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Table  8. — Index  numbers  of  market  prices  of  waste  and  scrap  materials 

[August  19.;:)=  100] 


Week  ended— 

All 

waste 

and 

scrap 

mate¬ 

rials 

Scrap  metals 

Waste  textiles 

Waste 

paper 

Scrap 

rubber 

Iron 

and 

steel 

Non- 

fer¬ 

rous 

metals 

All 

metals 

Cot¬ 

ton 

Wool 

Rayon 

and 

silk 

Old 

burlap 

and 

cord¬ 

age 

All 

tex¬ 

tiles 

191,6 

Jan.  5 . . . 

163. 6 

131.5 

96.1 

101.2 

198.3 

157.3 

169.7 

228.1 

182.8 

339.  5 

160. 1 

Jan.  12 . . . 

164.0 

131.  5 

96. 1 

101.2 

193  3 

157.3 

169.  7 

239  2 

183.4 

339.  5 

160. 1 

Jan. 19. _ .  . 

164.0 

131.5 

96.  1 

101.2 

198.3 

157.3 

169.7 

239.2 

183. 4 

339.  5 

160.1 

164.3 

131.5 

96.1 

101.2 

198.3 

157.3 

169.7 

249.  0 

184.0 

339.  5 

160. 1 

Feb.  2 . . . 

164.4 

131.5 

96.1 

101.2 

198.4 

157.3 

169.7 

249.0 

184.0 

339.5 

162.3 

Feb.  9 _ 

164.4 

131.5 

96.1 

101.2 

198.4 

157.3 

169.7 

249.0 

184.0 

339.5 

162.3 

Feb.  16 . . 

164.4 

131.5 

96. 1 

101.2 

198.4 

157.3 

169.  7 

249.  0 

184. 0 

339.5 

162.3 

Feb.  23 . 

164.4 

131.5 

96.1 

101.2 

198.4 

157.3 

169.7 

249.0 

184.0 

339.5 

162.  3 

Mar.  2 _ _ 

164.4 

131.5 

96.1 

101.2 

198.4 

157.3 

169.7 

249.0 

184.0 

339.  5 

162.3 

Mar.  9 .  . . 

164.4 

131.5 

96. 1 

101.2 

198.4 

157.3 

169.7 

249.0 

184.0 

339.  5 

162.3 

Mar.  16 . . 

164.3 

131.  5 

96.1 

101.  2 

198.4 

157.3 

169.7 

249.  0 

184.0 

339.  5 

ICO.  1 

Mar.  23 . . - 

164.5 

131.5 

96. 1 

101.2 

199.5 

157.3 

169.7 

249.0 

184.5 

339.  5 

160.  1 

Mar.  30  _ 

167.3 

131.5 

103.8 

108.0 

199.5 

157.3 

169.  7 

249.0 

181.5 

339.5 

156.5 

Apr.  6 _ _ 

167.3 

131.  5 

103.8 

108.0 

199.5 

157.3 

169.7 

249.0 

184.5 

339. 5 

156.5 

Apr.  13 _ 

167.  5 

131.5 

103.8 

108.0 

201.0 

157.3 

169.  7 

249.0 

185.  2 

339.  5 

154.3 

Apr.  20 _ 

167.5 

1.31.5 

103.  8 

108.0 

201.  0 

157.3 

169.7 

249.0 

185.  2 

339.  5 

154.3 

Apr.  27.. . . 

167.4 

131.5 

103.8 

108.0 

201.0 

157.3 

169.7 

246.6 

185.0 

339.5 

154.3 

May  4 _ _ 

167.6 

131.5 

104.3 

108.4 

201.0 

157.3 

169.7 

246.6 

185.0 

339.5 

154.3 

Mav  11 .  .. 

167.7 

131.  5 

104.6 

108.  7 

201.0 

157.3 

169  7 

246.6 

185.  0 

339.  5 

154.3 

May  18  . . 

167.8 

131.  5 

104.9 

108.9 

201.0 

157.3 

169.  7 

246.6 

185.0 

339.  5 

154.3 

May  25.  . . . 

167.8 

131.5 

104.9 

108.9 

201.0 

157.3 

169.7 

246.6 

185.0 

339.5 

154.3 

June  1  . . 

167.8 

131.5 

104.9 

108.9 

201.0 

157.3 

169.7 

246.6 

185.0 

339.5 

154.3 

June  8  . . . 

170.8 

131.5 

113.5 

116.3 

201.0 

157.3 

169.  7 

246.6 

185.0 

339.5 

1.54.  3 

June  15  . . . 

170.8 

131.5 

113.5 

116.3 

201.0 

157.3 

169.  7 

246.6 

185.0 

339.  5 

154.3 

June  22 . . 

170.8 

131.5 

113.5 

116.3 

201.0 

J57.3 

169.7 

246.  6 

185.0 

339.5 

154.3 

June  29 _ _ 

170.8 

131.5 

113.5 

116.3 

201.0 

157.3 

169.7 

246.6 

185.0 

339.5 

154.3 

July  6  . . 

170.8 

131.5 

113.5 

116.3 

201.0 

157.3 

169.7 

246.6 

185.0 

339.  5 

154.3 

Julv  13 . . 

173.3 

131.5 

120.7 

122.5 

201.0 

157.3 

169.  7 

246.6 

185.0 

339.5 

154.3 

July  20 . . 

173.6 

131.5 

121.6 

123.2 

201.0 

157.  3 

169.7 

246.6 

185.  0 

339.  5 

154.3 

July  27 . . . 

173.4 

131.5 

121.0 

122.7 

201.0 

157.3 

169.7 

249.0 

185.2 

339.5 

1.54.3 

Aug.  3  . . . 

168.1 

131.5 

105. 3 

109.3 

201.0 

157.3 

169.7 

249.0 

185.  2 

339.5 

154.3 

Aug.  10  _ 

168.1 

131.  5 

105.  3 

109.3 

201.0 

157.3 

169.7 

249. 0 

185.2 

339.  5 

154.3 

Aug.  1 7. .  . . 

168.1 

131.5 

105.3 

109.3 

201.0 

157.3 

169.7 

249.0 

185.2 

339.5 

154.3 

Aug.  24 . . 

168. 8 

131.5 

106.9 

110.6 

201.0 

157.3 

169.7 

249.0 

185.2 

339.  5 

158.6 

Aug.  31 . . . 

168.8 

131.5 

106.9 

110.6 

201.0 

157.3 

169.7 

249.0 

185.2 

339.5 

158.6 

Sept.  7. _ _ 

168.8 

131.5 

106.9 

110.6 

201.0 

157.3 

169.7 

249.0 

185.2 

339.5 

158.6 

Sept.  14. . 

169.9 

131.5 

106.9 

110.6 

201.0 

157.3 

169.7 

286.1 

187.1 

339.  5 

158.6 

Sept.  21 _ _ _ 

170.7 

140.  5 

106.9 

112.7 

201.0 

157.3 

169.  7 

286. 1 

187.1 

339.  5 

158.6 

Sept.  28 . . . 

170.7 

146.5 

106.9 

112.7 

201.0 

157.3 

169.7 

286.1 

187.1 

339.5 

158.6 

Oct.  5  . . 

174.6 

146.5 

106.9 

112.7 

218.2 

157.3 

169.7 

286.1 

194.4 

339.5 

158.6 

Oct.  12 . . . 

174.6 

146.  5 

106.9 

112.7 

218.2 

157.3 

169.7 

286.  1 

194.4 

339.  5 

158.6 

Oct.  19.. . 

176.8 

146.5 

113.1 

118. 1 

218.  2 

157.3 

169.  7 

286. 1 

194.4 

339.  5 

158.6 

Oct.  26 . . 

176.8 

146.5 

113.1 

118.1 

218.2 

157.3 

169.7 

286. 1 

194.4 

339.  5 

158.6 

Nov.  2  . . . 

176.8 

146.5 

113.1 

118.1 

218.2 

157.3 

169. 7 

286.1 

194.4 

339.5 

158.6 

Nov.  9  _ 

176.8 

146.5 

113.1 

118.1 

218.2 

157.  3 

169  7 

286. 1 

194.4 

339.5 

1.58.6 

Nov.  16  . . 

199.  2 

177.8 

138.  7 

144.  5 

251 . 1 

177.7 

169.  7 

286. 1 

214.3 

359.  0 

162.  7 

Nov.  23  . . 

221.8 

191.7 

192.4 

192.3 

280.7 

177.7 

169.  7 

264.  7 

224.3 

359.  0 

171.  7 

Nov.  30 . . 

225.6 

192.7 

192.4 

192.4 

298.5 

176.4 

169.7 

273.9 

230.9 

359.0 

171.7 

Dec.  7.. . 

226.8 

193.3 

192.4 

192.5 

302.7 

177.6 

169.7 

273. 9 

232.8 

359.0 

171.7 

Dec.  14 . . 

230.0 

203.9 

192.4 

194.3 

311.8 

175.  9 

169.7 

273.  9 

235.4 

388.  5 

104.4 

Dec.  21  . . 

234. 1 

217.  2 

197.  5 

200.6 

318.2 

179.4 

169.7 

273.  9 

23S.  9 

388.5 

164.4 

Dee.  28  

234.8 

241. 1 

197.5 

20-1.2 

318.2 

177.7 

169.7 

273.9 

238.  3 

388.  5 

104.4 

Standard  Machine  Tools — Indexes  of  Prices 
Table  9  shows  monthly  index  numbers  of  prices  of  11  types  of 
standard  nonspecialty  machine  tools  for  1946.  Comparable  data 
back  to  January  1937  have  been  given  in  previous  wholesale  price  publi¬ 
cations,  beginning  with  Wholesale  Prices,  June  1941  (Serial  No.R.  1349). 
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Table  9. — Index  numbers  of  prices  of  standard  machine  tools ,  1946 

[August  1939=100] 


Month 

Gen¬ 

eral 

index 

Boring 

mill, 

verti¬ 

cal 

Drill, 

radial 

Drill, 

up¬ 

right 

Grind¬ 
ing  ma¬ 
chine, 
cylin¬ 
drical 
type 

I.athe, 

engine 

Lathe, 
turret, 
for  bar 
stock 

Mill¬ 

ing 

ma¬ 

chine 

Planer 

Punch 

press 

Screw 
ma¬ 
chine, 
auto¬ 
matic, 
for  bar 
stock 

Shaper, 

hori¬ 

zontal 

type 

January _ 

118 

117 

125 

114 

119 

119 

110 

117 

116 

122 

117 

127 

February _ 

118 

117 

125 

114 

119 

119 

110 

117 

116 

122 

117 

127 

March _ 

118 

117 

125 

114 

119 

119 

110 

117 

116 

124 

117 

127 

April.  ...  ... 

119 

117 

125 

114 

120 

119 

110 

119 

120 

129 

117 

127 

May . . 

128 

121 

125 

118 

134 

133 

128 

125 

125 

158 

120 

127 

June _ 

130 

128 

131 

118 

134 

132 

128 

128 

125 

158 

122 

127 

July . . 

132 

128 

140 

118 

134 

131 

128 

128 

131 

158 

122 

138 

August _ ... 

132 

128 

140 

118 

134 

131 

128 

128 

131 

160 

122 

138 

September  ... 

133 

128 

140 

118 

134 

131 

133 

130 

131 

163 

122 

138 

October _ _ 

135 

128 

142 

128 

134 

131 

133 

130 

131 

180 

122 

138 

November.  . 

136 

128 

142 

128 

134 

131 

133 

130 

132 

180 

122 

138 

December _ 

136 

128 

142 

128 

134 

131 

133 

130 

137 

180 

122 

138 

Construction  Machinery — Indexes  of  Manufacturers'  Prices 

Index  numbers  of  manufacturers’  prices  of  construction  machinery 
are  shown  by  months  and  for  the  year  1946  in  table  10.  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  60  types  of  construction  machinery  included  in  the  index 
and  comparable  data  back  to  August  1939  are  given  in  Wholesale 
Prices,  1944  (Bull. No.  870). 


Table  10. — Index  numbers  of  manufacturers’’  prices  of  construction  machinery ,  1946 

[August  1939=100] 


Year  and  month 

All 

groups 

Group 

I 

Group 

II 

Group 

III 

Group 

IV 

Group 

V 

Group 

VI 

Group 

VII 

Group 

VIII 

Group 

IX 

Average  for  year. . . 

120.8 

116.6 

120.9 

114.  2 

128.4 

120.1 

115.5 

107.3 

128.6 

104.1 

January _ 

114.2 

110.5 

114.6 

108..0 

119.5 

114.7 

109.7 

100.0 

120.3 

97.6 

February _ 

114.  5 

112. 1 

114.6 

108.8 

119.5 

114.9 

110.0 

100.0 

120.3 

97.6 

March _ 

114.7 

113.0 

114.6 

109.  5 

119.5 

114.9 

110.3 

100.0 

120.3 

97.6 

April _ 

117.5 

114.3 

116.9 

113.  1 

127.2 

118.5 

112.4 

103.3 

122.6 

97.6 

May. _ _  _ 

120.3 

116.9 

120.1 

115.4 

127.5 

120.3 

114.4 

106.6 

127.5 

97.6 

June . . 

121.9 

117.9 

120.1 

115.  5 

127.5 

120.3 

115.2 

111.3 

131.8 

97.6 

122.2 

117.9 

121.3 

115.4 

127.5 

120.7 

116.6 

112.0 

131.8 

106.7 

August _ 

122.  5 

118. 1 

122. 1 

115.0 

130.4 

120.6 

116.7 

112.0 

131.2 

111  1 

September _ 

122.8 

118.  5 

122.3 

115.3 

133.6 

120.8 

116.9 

112.0 

131.  5 

111.  1 

October _ 

124.  9 

119.  9 

124.7 

116.8 

135.  2 

123. 1 

120.6 

112.0 

133.  3 

111.  1 

November . . 

125.6 

120.  2 

127.2 

117.8 

135.7 

123.6 

120.9 

112.0 

134.0 

111.6 

December . 

129.  1 

120.2 

132.4 

118. 1 

137. 1 

130.0 

122.3 

112.0 

138.0 

111.9 

i  Group  I — Construction  equipment,  tractor  mounted;  Group  II — Construction  machinery,  specialized; 
Group  III — Construction  material  mixers,  pavers,  spreaders  and  related  equipment;  Group  IV— Construc¬ 
tion  material  processing  equipment;  Group  V — Power  cranes,  draglines,  shovels,  and  related  equipment; 
Group  VI— Scrapers,  maintainors  and  graders;  Group  VII — Drilling  and  boring  machinery;  Group  VIII — 
Tractors,  track  type;  Group  IX— Portable  air  compressors. 


General  and  Auxiliary  Machinery  and  Equipment — Indexes  of 

Manufacturers'’  Prices 

Monthly  and  yearly  indexes  of  manufacturers’  prices  of  general 
and  auxiliary  machinery  and  equipment  for  1946  are  shown  in  table  11. 

A  description  of  this  index  and  the  monthly  and  yearly  data,  back 
to  1939,  are  given  in  Wholesale  Prices,  1945  (Bull.  No.  877). 


[August  1939=100] 
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Primary  Market  Prices ,  Index  Numbers ,  and  Relative  Importance 

of  Individual  Commodities 

Monthly  and  annual  average  prices  in  194G  for  commodities 
included  in  the  wholesale  price  index,  plus  a  small  number  of  addi¬ 
tional  commodities  selected  because  of  special  importance  in  parti¬ 
cular  fields,  are  shown  in  table  12. 

Changes  in  specifications  are  indicated  by  changes  in  the  digit 
following  the  decimal  in  the  code  number  assigned  to  the  commodity. 
Such  changes  are  handled  so  that  the  individual  commodity  indexes, 
but  not  the  prices,  for  the  new  specification  generally  are  comparable 

with  those  for  the  old  specification. 

The  average  prices  shown  are  averages  of  1-day-a-week  quotations 
from  one  or  more  sellers  of  the  commodity  described.  In  general, 
the  prices  are  those  charged  by  manufacturers  or  producers,  or 
prevailing  in  primary  commodity  markets. 

Prices  are  “net”  after  the  deduction  of  applicable  discounts. 

The  meaning  and  use  of  the  data  in  the  column  “Relative  impor¬ 
tance,  year  1946”  are  discussed  on  page  2.  In  1946,  raw  materials 
had  a  relative  importance  of  32.90  percent  of  all  commodities,  semi¬ 
manufactured  articles  7.65  percent,  and  manufactured  products 
59.45  percent. 


766599° — 1S- 
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Table  12. — Primary  market  prices,  index  numbers,  and  relative  importance  of  individual  commodities,  1946 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Seo  footnotes  nt  end  of  tnhle. 
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Primary  market  prices,  index  numbers,  and  relative  importance  of  individual  commodities,  194&— Continued 


WHOLESALE  PRICES,  1946 
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Commodity— Description  and  terms 
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